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'WHO  WAS  THE  THIRTEENTH  GUEST?" 


By  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


"  It  is  extremely  annoying,"  said  Vernon,  looking  at  his 
watch.     "  It  is  always  disagreeable  to  a  host  to  have  a  din- 
ner delayed  by  one  of  the  guests'  tardiness,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  particularly  so." 
"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  the  number  of  guests  is  exactly 
fourteen,  and  if  Sedley  does  not  come  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
sit  at  table  with  that  most  ill-omened  of  numbers — thirteen." 
"  But  you  surely  do  not  believe  in  that  old  woman's  super- 
stition, do  you?"  cried  Sinclair. 

His  remark  jarred  upon  me.  I  am  myself  not  of  a  super- 
stitious way  of  thinking,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
I  have  the  right  to  jeer  at  the  superstitions  of  others.  I  would 
not  knowingly  wound  the  feelings  of  an  African  negro  by 
making  light  of  his  fetich.  But  Sinclair  is  not  of  that  turn  of 
mind.  A  wit,  a  scoffer,  a  brilliant  talker — I  have  noticed  that 
these  qualities  may  be  frequently  found  associated  with  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

Vernon  frowned.  "  Whether  I  believe  in  it  or  not,"  said 
he,  "  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  whether  any  of  my 
guests  do.  I  would  not  be  willing  that  any  man  should  sit 
at  my  table  as  one  of  thirteen  if  he  thought  it  an  ill  omen. 
It  would  spoil  his  dinner,  if  it  would  do  nothing  worse. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  affeeted  by 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  an  old  woman's  superstition — 
I  am,  in  fact,  so  powerfully  affected  by  it  that  I  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  thirteen  for  any  consideration." 

"Would  nothing  induce  you  to  do  so?"  asked  Sinclair, 
with  what  I  considered  ill-timed  banter. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Vernon,  firmly  ;  and  growing  somewhat 
heated  at  the  tone  and  smile  of  Sinclair,  he  added  :  "  I  feel 
so  strongly  on  this  matter  that  I  would  rather  the  devil  him- 
self should  fill  a  seat  at  the  table  than  to  sit  down  to  it  with 
thirteen." 

"Aha  !  "  cried  Sinclair,  "the  devil  is  invited,  but  will  his 
plutonic  majesty  come  ? " 

While  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  still  vibrating,  the  bell 
rung.     A  moment  after  the  servant  announced  : 
"  Mr.  Sedley." 

"Ah,"  said  Vernon,  much  relieved,  "here  he  is  at  last. 
How  are  you,  Sedley  ?  You  are  doubly  welcome,  for  just 
before  you  came  we  were  speculating  as  to  whether  your  ab- 
sence would  not  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  sit  down  with 
thirteen  at  table." 

"  I  was  detained,"  said  Sedley,  briefly,  "I  ask  your  pardon." 
There  was  something  odd  about  his  tone.     I  noticed  it, 
'  and  I  saw  that  Vernon  did  so  too.     But  he  replied  : 

"  Don't  mention  it,  old  fellow.  It's  an  accident  which  may 
happen  to  all  of  us." 

But  as  I  grasped  Sedley's  hand  I  met  Vernon's  eye.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  that  or  Sedley's  hand  which  start- 
led me.  But  if  Vernon's  look  was  peculiar,  Sedley's  hand- 
grasp  was  even  more  so.  It  was  clammy,  snake-like — ugh  ! 
1  can  remember  it  still. 

We  repaired  to  the  table,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  sit  opposite 
to  Sedley.  Beside  me  sat  Sinclair.  But  although  he  seemed 
in  unusual  spirits,  and  was  more  brilliant  even  than  was  his 
wont,  the  conversation  flagged.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
spell  upon  us,  for  all  the  guests  were  good  fellows,  and,  as  a 
rule,  at  dinner-parties  where  there  are  no  ladies  the  merri- 
ment is  apt  to  be  unchecked. 

Yet  so  it  was.  As  for  myself,  whenever  I  attempted  any 
sally,  I  would  catch  the  eye  of  Sedley,  and  it  invariably  ex- 
ercised an  unpleasant  effect  upon  me.  I  could  not  divine 
the  cause.  Ordinarily,  Sedley  was  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  you 
would  find  in  a  day's  ride,  but  to-night — well,  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand it.  I  gave  it  up,  and  devoted  myself  to  my  dinner. 
As  if  to  complete  the  ill-fortune  of  the  evening,  the  con- 
versation persistently  rolled  on  thirteen.  The  various  super- 
stitions connected  with  that  number  were  discussed,  and 
they  were  many.  It  seemed,  from  the  amount  of  curious  lore 
brought  forth  by  this  discusson,  that  the  evil  properties  of 
the  number  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  table: 

"  It  is  said  of  the  Turks,"  remarked  Sinclair,  as  he  sipped 
'  a  glass  of  sherry,  "  it  is  said  of  the  Turks  that  they  consider 
the  number  thirteen  so  unlucky  that  they  have  almost  ex- 
punged it  from  their  vocabulary.  They  substitute  for  it  the 
word  siyadeh,  which  is  a  sort  of  of  invocation,  like  that  used 
by  the  Italians  against  the  evil  eye." 

"So  it  seems,  then,"  remarked  Vernon,  "that  the  preju- 
dice against  thirteen  is  not  confined  to  the  number  of 
guests  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  Yet  that  superstition  is  a  wide-spread 
one.  As  every  one  knows,  its  origin  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  Last  Supper,  at  which  there  were  thirteen — Christ  and 
the  twelve  apostles — and  from  which  Judas,  with  the  Sav- 
iour's accusing  words  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  went  forth  to 
deliver  up  his  master  to  the  death.  But  the  superstition  is 
in  reality  much  older.  In  the  ancient  Norse  mythology, 
when  the  gods  sat  down  to  feast  with  Loki  in  the  Walhallaj 
Baldur  was  the  thirteenth  at  the  board,  and  Baldur  had 
to  die.  The  same  fallacy  holds,  I  believe,  in  the  vulgar  su- 
perstition of  to-day  ;  those  who  believe  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
sit  with  thirteen  at  table,  also  believe  that  the  last  man  to  "  To  me- 
seat  himself  will  die  before  the  year  is  out,"  strange  reply  ( 


Sedley  lifted  his  head  and  fixed  his  eye  on  Sinclair. 
Really,  I  had  never  noticed  what  extremely  unpleasant  eyes 
Sedley  had.  They  were  cavernous,  piercing,  green  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  sinister  gleam  about  them  that  night  which  actu- 
ally made  me  uncomfortable.  But  apparently  not  so  Sinclair. 
"The  vulgar  superstition,  you  say?"  began  Sedley.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken,  and  involuntarily  a  hush 
came  over  the  table.  "  The  vulgar  superstition,  you  say  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  in  it,  then  ?  " 

"Believe  in  it?  No!"  sneered  Sinclair.  "It  is  an  old 
wives'  tale.  It  is  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  fools,  chil- 
dren, and  old  women." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Sedley,  dryly.  He  lifted  a  glass  of  wine  as 
he  spoke — I  remember  that  it  was  a  green  glass,  and  held 
Chateau  Yquem — and  as  he  did  so,  the  light  fell  through  the 
green  glass  and  the  amber  wine,  and  stained  his  face  a  hide- 
'ous  yellowish  green.  He  smiled  sardonically  as  he  spoke, 
and  what  with  his  gruesome  eyes  and  the  strange  tinge  of 
his  face,  he  looked  positively  demoniac.  I  can  see  him  now 
— I  can  conjure  him  up  out  of  the  mists  of  my  memory  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday. 

"  I  consider  the  whole  belief  puerile  beyond  description 
went  on  Sinclair,  who  was  becoming  somewhat  heated  with 
wine.  "  True,  there  may  be  something  in  the  belief  that  one 
out  of  every  thirteen  assembled  at  table  will  die  before  the 
year  is  out,  for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  out  of  every 
group  of  thirteen  one  will  die  before  a  period  of  such  length 
passes.  But  that  is  merely  the  result  of  fixed  laws.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  thirteen.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
table.  I  might  say  with  as  much  reason  that  I  would  not  sit 
down  at  table  with  twelve  people,  for  the  reason  that  the 
laws  of  statistics  tell  me  that  one  of  us  will  surely  die  before 
eleven  months  expire." 

"You  think,  then,  that  it  is  pure  chance?"  asked  Sedley, 
fixing  his  sunken  eyes  on  Sinclair's  face. 

"Entirely  so.  It  is  true  that  the  number  thirteen  has 
come  to  have  various  evil  associations  connected  with  it,  as 
I  have  already  said.  But  then  this  is  merely  owing  to  vulgar 
traditions.  The  Romans,  for  example,  looked  on  thirteen  as 
an  unlucky  number.  This  may  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
common  people  of  our  day,  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
Italians  of  to-day,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  descendants 
in. right  line  of  the  Romans,  have  the  same  belief.  They 
push  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  never  use  this  number 
in  making  up  their  bollete  for  the  lotteries  which  impoverish 
them.  The  thirteenth  card,  too,  used  by  them  in  playing  the 
game  called  tarocchi,  bears  a  figure  which  their  fervid  imag- 
inations have  succeeded  in  likening  to  that  of  Death." 

"  To  Death  ?  Indeed  ?  "  interrupted  Sedley.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  words  to  irritate  Sinclair,  yet  he  seemed  to 
grow  angry. 

"Yes,  I  said  Death,  sir,"  he  retorted,  warmly.  "I  mean 
the 'figure  conventionally  accepted  as  that  of  Death." 

"  Ah,  yes — you  interest  me — pray  go  on,"  replied  Sedley, 
this  time  with  a  semi-sneer. 

Sinclair  felt  himself  being  forced  into  the  position  of  one 
who  was  exhibiting  his  knowledge  through  pedantry,  but  he 
was  so  nettled  that  he  continued : 

"As  I  was  saying,  the  belief  is  a  wide-spread  one.  The 
Russians  possess  it  as  well  as  the  Italians.  I  remember 
reading  somewhere  that  at  a  dinner  once  at  Count  OrlofPs 
an  English  nobleman  who  was  present  noticed  that  Orloff 
would  not  sit  at  the  table,  but  paced  the  room  constantly. 
He  asked  the  host  the  reason,  and  Orloff  said  :  '  Do  you  not 
see  that  there  are  twelve  at  table  ?  Were  I  to  sit  down 
Nerishkin  would  instantly  leave  the  room.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,'  he  added,  with  a  frank  laugh,  '  I  am  not  anxious  to 
defy  the  fates  myself.' " 

"  Orloff  was  a  man  of  the  world,"  remarked  I,  sententiously. 
"  I  grant  you,"  said  Sinclair,  turning  suddenly  upon  me, 
"but  a  superstitious  one.  There  are  many  such.  Tom 
Moore  relates  how,  when  he  was  once  dining  with  Catalini, 
some  guest  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  and  a  poverty- 
stricken  French  countess,  companion  to  some  great  lady,  was 
immediately  sent  up-stairs.  When  the  tardy  guest  appeared, 
however,  she  was  at  once  sent  for  again  to  make  up  fourteen. 
Now,  all  this  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly,  and  unworthy 
the  belief  of  sensible  men.  It  is  fitted  only  for  the  common 
people — particularly  that  part  of  the  superstition  which  de- 
clares that  the  thirteenth  man  shall  die." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Vernon,  looking  around  the  table  with 
an  attempt  at  pleasantry,  "  who  was  the  thirteenth  man  to 
sit  to-night?" 

"  Ay,"  added  Sedley,  in  a  tone  which  deprived  the  remark 
of  all  pleasantry,  "  who  was  the  thirteenth  man  ?  " 

We  all  looked  around  the  table,  and,  as  if  by  one  accord, 
fixed  our  eyes  on  Sinclair. 

"  You  were  the  thirteenth  man,  I  believe,  Sinclair,"  said  I. 
"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Sinclair,"  came  from  every  hand. 
Really,  we  were  looking  at  him  with  a  solemnity  which 
was  as  absurd  as  it  was  amusing.  Sinclair  felt  it,  and  en- 
deavored to  remove  the  uneasy  feeling  which  lay  upon  us  by 
some  witticism,  but  the  jest  fell  flat.  Its  effect  was  not  added 
to,  either,  by  Sedley,  who  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  said,  pointedly  : 

"  So  you  were  the  thirteenth  man  to  sit  ?  " 
"Yes  ;  and  what  of  it?"  retorted  Sinclair,  rudely.    He  was 
losing  command  of  himse]f.    "  What  does  it  matter  to  you 


After  this  remark  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  The  gay- 
ety — if  there  were  any — was  hopelessly  gone,  and  after  a 
gloomy  cup  of  coffee  and  a  funereal  cigar,  the  party  rose. 
But  instead  of  repairing  to  the  smoking-room  with  the  rest 
of  us,  Sedley  declared  that  he  must  go. 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry? "  asked  Vernon,  hospitably. 

"  I  have  something  to  attend  to  which  can  not  wait,"  he 
replied.  "  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  You  know  I  would  not 
leave  the  gathering  were  it  not  compulsory.  But  I  must 
leave  you.  I  am  waited  for."  And  as  he  pressed  Vernon's 
hand,  I  saw,  by  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  host's  face, 
that  he  had  noticed  the  same  odd  feeling  in  Sedley's  hand 
that  had  struck  me. 

Sedley  turned  to  Sinclair. 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  may  come  to 
have  more  toleration  for  the  superstitions  of  others.  Good- 
night. We  shall  meet  again."  And  as  he  took  Sinclair's 
hand  in  his,  I  saw  that  the  same  strange  feeling  which  had 
struck  Vernon  and  myself  was  pervading  him. 

"Confound  the  fellow!"  cried  Sinclair,  when  the  door 
was  closed  behind  the  gloomy  guest.  "  He's  a  nice  one  to 
have  at  a  convivial  gathering.  He  reminds  me  of  those  cheer- 
ful Trappists,  one  of  whose  customs  is  to  have  a  friar  at  every 
meal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  say  at  intervals  :  '  Brothers,  we 
must  all  die.'  Good-bye  and  good  riddance.  May  the  devil 
go  with  him  !" 

The  words  clung  to  me — "  May  the  devil  go  with  him  !  " 
The  devil  ?    A  strange  farewell,  truly,  to  a  departing  guest. 


Six  months  had  passed  since  the  evening  of  the  disagree- 
able dinner  I  have  described.  Family  affairs  had  called  me 
from  the  city  the  very  day  after  it  took  place,  and  they 
had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  keep  me  away  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  heard  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  from  home  since  my  departure.  One  of  the 
very  first  things  that  teaches  a  man  how  little  his  friends 
care  for  him,  is  their  utter  indifference  to  him  the  moment 
his  back  is  turned.  And  he  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  those 
who  are  the  most  kindly  and  considerate  in  the  matter  of 
corresponding  are  generally  the  busiest  men.  Your,  true 
idler  never  finds  time  to  write. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  had  been  away  for  a  long  time,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  taking  place  since  my  de- 
parture. One  of  the  first  men  I  happened  to  meet  on  my 
return  was  Vernon,  and  I  besought  him  to  tell  me  the  news. 
"  News?"  said  he,  "news?  I  know  of  nothing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  the  one  to  tell  the  news — you  who  come 
from  the  outside  world.  We  here  have  been  leading  our  ■ 
every-day  humdrum  existence,  with  nothing  to  chronicle 
and  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Nothing  to  tell  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  That  is'always  the  cry 
of  him  who  stays  at  home.  He  does  not  realize  that  every- 
thing is  of  interest  to  the  wanderer — everything — scandal, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths." 

"Deaths — ay,"  said  he,  thoughtfully.  "You  speak  of 
deaths.     Of  course,  you  know  that  Sinclair  is  dead  ?" 

Sinclair  dead?"  cried  I.     "You  amaze  me.     Why,  he 

was  a  young  and  vigorous  man,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him 

he  was  in  the  most  robust  of  health.     Of  what  did  he  die  ?  " 

The  doctors -called  it  pneumonia,"  replied  Vernon,  with 

a  short  cough. 

Pneumonia — well,  well.  They  say  it  is  the  bane  of 
American  civilization  ;  that  our  heated  rooms,  carelessness 
in  exposure,  and  ways  of  living  encourage  it.  Yet  true  it  is 
that  our  grandfathers  scarcely  knew  of  it.  So  Sinclair  is 
dead.  Poor  fellow  !  Why,  it  seems  but  yesterday  I  saw 
him  in  the  heyday  of  manhood.  Let  me  see — when  was  it 
that  I  saw  Sinclair  last  ?  Why,  it  was  at  that  dinner  you 
gave,  the  day  before  I  went  away." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Vernon,  "it  was  an  unfortunate  dinner.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  Of  course  you  know  that  Sedley  is 
dead  ? " 

"Sedley,  too?"  I  cried,  more  shocked  than  I  cared  to 
show.  "  No,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  What  was  the  matter 
with  him?     When  did  he  die  ?" 

"  Why  he  died  the  day  after  you  left  the  city — the  day 
after  the  dinner,  you  know.  Or  the  night  before,"  added 
Vernon  gloomily.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  There  was  some 
talk  concerning  it.     It  was  very  extraordinary." 

"  But  tell  me  about  it,"  I  said,  "  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  has  taken  place  since  my  departure." 
"  Well,"  said  Vernon,  uneasily,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  like  to 
talk  of  it,  for  it's  a  very  strange  affair.  If  a  man  discusses 
it  seriously  he  feels  cursed  silly,  and  if  he  doesn't  discuss  it 
seriously  he  feels  cursed  queer.  You  remember  the  dinner, 
of  course  ?  " 
"  I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  Well,  you  remember  the  strange  manner  of  Sedley,  his 
late  arrival,  his  altered  demeanor,  and  his  clammy  hands. 
Damme,  if  I  can't  feel  the  corpse-like  clutch  of  his  hand  on 
mine  yet."  And  Vernon  inspected  his  hand  uneasily,  as  if 
he  expected  to  see  marks  upon  it. 
"  Yes — go  on." 

"  You  know,  too,  that  he  and  Jack  Sinclair  had  e 
sparring,  in  which  Jack  didn't  come  off  first  bes 
erally  did.     I  don't  know  as  Sedley  said  it  in  so  . 
but  he  certainly  left  the  impression  on  most  0; 


not  at  all.    To  you — perhaps  much,"  was  the   that  Jack  was  going  to  die  before  the  year  was 
■  of  Sedley.  I     "  I  remember." 


the     argonaut: 


"The  party  broke  up  in  short  order  after  his  departure, 
and  all  went  home  feeling  rather  blue.  You  can  perhaps 
imagine  our  feelings  when  we  heard  next  day  that  Sedley 
was  dead." 

"Sedley  dead  ?     But  how — why" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  was  apoplexy — that's  what  the  doc- 
tors called  it.  He  was  a  bachelor,  you  know,  and  lived 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  his  servant.  The  man  never 
stayed  up  for  him  when  his  master  went  out,  but  got  things 
in  readiness  for  his  going  to  bed,  and  then  went  to  bed  him- 
self. The  morning  after  the  dinner  Sedley  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor,  dressed  as  if  for  dinner,  and  stone  dead.  He 
had  been  dead  for  hours — the  corpse  was  cold." 

I  looked  at  Vernon  curiously.  "You  say  dressed  as  if 
for  dinner.     You  mean  dressed  as  he  had  been  at  dinner." 

Vernon  rubbed  his  nose  hesitantly.  "Well,  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  reflectively,  "  I  suppose  so.  At  all  events  he 
was  in  his  dinner-dress.     And  he  was  dead." 

I  looked  at  him  keenly.  "You  haven't  told  me  all,  Ver- 
non," I  said. 

"  That's  all  there  is  to  tell,"  said  he.  "Unless  it  be  for  an 
absurd  notion  that  poor  Jack  Sinclair  got  in  his  head." 

"And  what  was  that?" 

"  Well,  of  course  Jack  was  sick,  and  sick  men  are  not 
responsible  for  the  hallucinations  which  afflict  them.  But 
the  notion  Jack  got  was  this.  You  see  he  remembered  some 
foolish  speech  that  I  had  made  before  the  dinner  in  regard 
to  being  willing  to  have  the  devil  himself  make  up  the  four- 
teen rather  than  sit  at  table  with  thirteen." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it." 

"  Most  of  those  who  were  there  remember  it,"  said  Ver- 
non, meditatively.  "  I  wish  their  memories  were  not  so 
good.  Well,  Jack  took  it  into  his  head — but  it's  too  absurd 
an  idea  to  even  think  of  seriously." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  none  the  less." 

"  Before  Jack  died  he  said  to  me  :  *  Vernon,  old  boy,  I'm 
afraid  your  wish  came  true.'  'What  wish?' said  I.  'You 
wished  that  the  devil  might  come  to  your  table  rather  than 
thirteen  should  sit  there.  Vernon^  the  devil  came?  '  Non- 
sense, Jack,'  said  I,  'you're  out  of  your  head  ;  it  was  Sedley 
who  came.'  '  No,'  said  he,  '  it  may  have  been  Sedley's  body, 
but  it  wasn't  Sedley's  soul.  Vernon,  I  tell  you  that  Sedley 
died  that  night  before  and  not  after  dinner,  and  the  four- 
teenth guest  who  sat  there  was  the  devil.  I  was  the  thir- 
teenth, Vernon.  And  that's  what's  killing  me.'  'Pooh!' 
said  I,  thinking  to  humor  him,  'you're  not  going  to  die, 
Besides  that  nonsense  about  the  thirteenth  man  don't  apply 
to  you  anyway,  for  there  were  fourteen  of  us.'  '  Fourteen 
guests — yes,'  said  he,  with  a  sickly  smile,  "but  only  thirteen 
men.  Vernon,  it  was  the  devil  I  was  disputing  with,  and 
he's  got  me.'  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  cure  him  of 
his  delusion,  and  so  I  left  him.  And  that  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  Jack  Sinclair  alive." 

"  But  do  you  believe,  Vernon,"  I  asked  him,  "  do  you  be- 
lieve it  was  the  devil?" 

"Was  it  the  devil?"  he  replied,  testily.     "  How  the  devil 
should  I  know?" 
Aye,  truly — how  the  devil  should  he? 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


A  society  in  London  prepared  for  publication  an  unexpur- 
gated  translation  of  "The  Arabian  Nights."  It  was  a  costly 
affair  in  nine  thick  volumes,  and  obtainable  only  by  subscrip- 
tion. When  it  appeared,  the  agent  for  the  American  sub- 
scribers was  so  disgusted  that  he  refused  to  send  a  copy  to 
this  country.  A  Broadway  publishing  house,  however,  or- 
dered the  work,  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  character.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  book  is  told  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press:  The  first  volume  came,  and  its 
beautiful  typography  was  very  much  admired  by  the  en- 
tire firm.  They  turned  its  delicate  pages  carefully  and 
began  to  read.  They  hadn't  read  far  when  they  closed 
the  book  with  a  bang,  and  the  senior  member,  taking  it  in 
his  arms,  hustled  it  into  the  safe  and  secured  it  behind  the 
heavy  doors.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  they  were  to  do  about  it.  "Burn  it,"  said  the 
senior  member.  "  Keep  it  locked  up,"  said  the  juniors,  and 
the  majority  ruled.  There  it  lies  to-day,  and  every  time  a 
man  enters  that  store  who  looks — well,  say  like  a  Union 
Club  man — the  knees  of  that  firm  knock  together,  for  they 
fear  that  he  is  going  to  ask  if  they  have  a  copy  of  the  ta- 
booed book,  and  they  can  not  tell  a  lie  ;  antf  when  a  partic- 
ularly sanctimonious-looking  man  enters,  their  hearts  drop 
down  into  their  boots,  for  they  imagine  him  to  be  Anthony 
Comstock. 

A  weak-eyed  conductor,  wearing  a  blue  silk  tie,  a  pair  of 
faded  kid  gloves  with  the  fingers  cut  off,  dilapidated  drab  top- 
shoes,  and  a  mustache  of  vast  ambition  but  uncertain  de- 
velopment, leaned  with  studied  grace  against  the  rail  of  a 
Sixth  Avenue  car  yesterday,  and  smiled  indulgently  upon 
the  more  attractive  of  his  feminine  passengers.  He  rang  the 
bell  with  a  languid  air,  and  yawned  wearily  at  intervals. 
"  Yah  !  I'm  half  dead,"  he  muttered,  stretching  his  arms  vio- 
lently. "  Up  all  night,  eh  ?  "  "  Bet  cher  life.  Finest  racket 
y'  ever  sawr.  Went  down  to  see  the  show  at  the  Comique, 
an'  put  away  a  daisy  schooner  after  every  act.  Spent  nearly 
two  dollars,  an'  got  home  at  fifteen  o'clock  G.  M. — good 
mornin' — without  a  solitary  sou.  Well,  y'  see,  I've  just  moved 
into  a  new  boardin'  house  in  Ninth  Av'noo,  an'  1  forgot  the 
night-key  when  I  changed  my  clo's  in  the  evenin',so  I  thought 
I'd  sit  down  on  the  doorstep  an'  wait  till  some  un  come  along. 
In  about  an  hour  I  woke  up  an'  found  another  gent  sittin' 
alongside  of  me  which  had  also  been  locked  out,  so  we  in- 
troduced ourselves,  and  sat  there  till  mornin',  singin'  'What 
is  Home  without  a  Night-key?" — New  York  Sun. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  a  fond  father,  who  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  his  son,  a  student  at  his  own  Alma 
Mater  :  "My  dear  son,  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations. 
I  was  engaged  to  the  same  Miss  Bunter  when  I  was  in  col- 
lege, and  can  appreciate  the  fun  you  are  having.  Go  it  while 
you  are  young.     Your  loving  father." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story's  statue  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  to  be 

!  in  the  capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  will  be  of  heroic 

presenting  the  great  jurist  seated,  and  upon  a  pedestal 

-  '.rved  with  scenes  of  note  in  his  career.     It  will  be 

i  bronze  at  Rome  or  Munich,  and  will  be  finished  in 

iir  years. 


Private  Theatricals. 

You  were  a  haughty  beauty,   Polly, 

That  was  in  the  play ; 
I  was  the  lover  melancholy, 

That  was  in  the  play  ; 
And  when  your  fan  and  you  receded, 
And  all  my  passion  lay  unheeded, 
If  still  with  tenderer  words  I  pleaded, 

That  was  in  the  play. 

I  met  my  rival  at  the  gateway, 

That  was  in  the  play  ; 
And  so  we  fought  a  duel  straightway, 

That  was  in  the  play ; 
And  when  Jack  ran  me  through  unduly, 
And  you  rushed  over,  softened  newly, 
And  kissed  me,   Polly  ! — truly,    truly, 

Was  that  in  the  play? 

— Louise  Imogen   Guiney. 


Tray. 
Sing  me  a  hero  !     Quench  my  thirst 
Of  soul,  ye  bards  ! 

Quoth  Bard  the  first : 
"  Sir  Olaf,  the  good  knight,  did  don 
His  helm  and  eke  his  habergeon" — 
Sir  Olaf  and  his  bard  !  — 

'  That  sin-scathed  brow,"  (quoth  Bard  the  second,) 
;|  That  eye  wide  ope  as  though  Fate  beckoned 
My  hero  to  some  steep,  beneath 
Which  precipice  smiled  tempting  Death"  — 
You,  too,  without  your  host  have  reckoned  ! 

'  A  beggar-child,"  (let's  hear  this  third,) 
"  Sat  on  a  quay's  edge  —  like  a  bird 

Sang  to  herself  at  careless  play, 

And  fell  into  the  stream,     '  Dismay  ! 

Help,  you  the  standers-by  ! '     None  stirred. 

'  Bystanders  reason,  think  of  wives 
And  children  ere  they  risk  their  lives. 
Over  the  balustrade  has  bounced 
A  mere  instinctive  dog,  and  pounced 
Plumb  on  the  prize.     '  How  well  he  dives  ! 

'  Up  he  comes  with  the  child — see  !  —  tight 
In  mouth  —  alive,  too,  clutched  from  quite 
A  depth  of  ten  feet  —  twelve,  I  bet  I 

*  Good  dog  I    What,  off  again?    There's  yet 
Another  child  to  save?    All  right! 

'  How  strange  we  saw  no  other  fall  ! 
It's  instinct  in  the  animal. 
Good  dog  !     But  he's  a  long  while  under  ; 
II  he  got  drowned  I  should  not  wonder — 
Strong  current  that  against  the  wall ! 

'  Here  he  comes,  holds  in  his  mouth  this  time  — 
What  may  the  thing  be?    Well,  that's  prime! 
Now,  did  you  ever?    Reason  reigns 
In  man  alone,  since  all  Tray's  pains 
Have  fished  —  the  child's  doll  from  the  slime  ! ' 

'  And  so,  amid  the  laughter  gay, 
Trotted  my  hero  off — old  Tray  — 
Till  somebody,  prerogatived 
With  reason,  reasoned  :    "Why  he  dived, 
His  brain  would  answer,  I  should  say. 

'  John,  go  and  catch  —  or,  if  needs  be, 
Purchase  that  animal  for  me  ! 
By  vivisection,  at  expense 
Of  half  an  hour  and  eighteen  pence. 
How  brain  secretes  dog's  soul,  we'll  see  !" 

—  Robert  Browning. 

Praise-God    Barebones. 
I  and  my  cousin  Wildair  met 

And  tossed  a  pot  together; 
Burnt  sack  it  was  that  Molly  brewed, 

For  it  was  nipping  weather. 
'Fore  George!     To  see  Dick  buss  the  wench 

Set  all  the  inn  folk  laughing; 
They  dubbed  him  pearl  of  cavaliers 

At  kissing  and  at  quaffing. 

"  Odds  fish  I  "  says  Dick,   "  the  sack  is  rare, 
And  rarely  burnt,  fair  Molly  ; 
'Twould  cure  the  sourest  Crop-ear  yet 
Of  Pious  Melancholy." 
"  Egad  !"  says  I,   "here  cometh  one 
Hath  been  at's  prayers  but  lately." 
Sooth,  Master  Praise-God   Barebones  stepped 
Along  the  street  sedately. 

Dick  Wildair,  with  a  swashing  bow 

And  touch  of  his  Toledo, 
Gave  merry  X-mas  to  the  rogue, 
And  bade  him  say  his  Credo. 
Next  crush  a  cup  to  the  king's  health 
And  eke  to  pretty  Molly. 
"  'Twill  cure  your  Saintliness,"  says  Dick, 
"  Of  Pious  Melancholy." 

Then  Master  Barebones  stopped  and  frowned  ; 

My  heart  stood  still  a  minute. 
Thinks  I,  both  Dick  and  I  will  hang 

Or  else  the  devil's  in  it  1 
For  me  I  care  not  for  old  Noll 

Nor  all  the  Rump  together, 
Yet  faith  I   'tis  best  to  be  alive 

In  pleasant  X-nias  weather. 

His  worship,   Barebones,  grimly  smiled ; 
"  I  love  not  blows  nor  brawling. 
Yet  will  I  give  thee,  fool,  a  pledge  I  " 

And,  zooks  !  he  sent  Dick  sprawling  ! 
When  Moll  and  I  helped  Wildair  up, 
No  longer  trim  and  jolly — 
"  Feel'st  not,  Sir  Dick,"  says  saucy  Moll, 
"A  Pious  Melancholy?" 

— Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson. 


The  Sea. 
In  sunlight  and  in  storm,  the  giant  sea 

Breathes  with  the  equal  breath  of  yearlong  sleep ; 

From  breath  to  breath  it  is  a  day,  so  deep, 
So  utter  deep  his  rest.     The  winds  in  glee 
May  pass  like  faery  dreams  across  his  face, 

Or  winds  in  wrath  may  stir  the  spumy  hair 

That  hoary  was  ere  toiling  peoples  were, 
Or  flowers,  or  grass,  or  any  pleasant  place  ; 
But  still  he  sleeps,  with  breath  on  equal  breath, 

And  still  he  sleeps,  till  now  we  scarcely  fear; 

Yet  once  he  rose  and  swept  the  green  earth  clear, 
And  laughed  alone  the  surging  heavens  beneath. 
Dream's!  thou  again  to  tumble  thrones  and  creeds 
Deep  down  together  'mid  the  tangled  weeds?    — Anon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  of 
Nicolo  Luxardo,  chief  of  the  firm  that  manufactures  the 
famous  Maraschino  liqueur. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  widow  of  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Washington  with  her  three  daugh- 
ters. They  are  soon  to  go  to  Florida  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

It  is  related  of  the  late  Henry  James  that  his  son  and 
namesake,  now  a  famous  novelist,  once  said  to  him :  "  Father, 
I  am  thinking  of  making  painting  a  profession."  To  which 
he  replied  :  ll  Henry,  you  make  a  very  clever  sketch,  but 
you  will  never  get  beyond  that." 

A  probable  descendant  of  the  man  who,  according  to  Sid- 
ney Smith,  stroked  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  please  the  dean 
and  the  chapter,  and  an  undoubted  admirer  of  Michael  Da- 
vitt,  has  placed  a  handsome  diamond  ring  upon  the  finger 
of  that  Irish  patriot's*  effigy  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 

Louis  Blanc  was  a  singularly  tiny  man,  with  smooth  cheeks 
and  a  bullet  head,  and  he  used  to  wear  a  tight-fitting  little 
coat  with  brass  buttons.  One  night  at  a  ball,  a  man,  only 
half  looking  round,  said  :  "  Take  this  please,"  and  handed 
him  an  empty  coffee-cup.     He  thought  he  was  a  page. 

The  engagement  of  Colonel  John  J.  Coppinger,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Miss  Alice  Stanwood  Blaine,  eld- 
est daughter  of  ex-Secretary  Blaine,  which  has  been  known 
to  friends  for  some  time  past,  is  now  formally  announced. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  marriage  will  take  place  in  February 
next  in  Washington. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.,  who  has  just  been  elevated  to 
the  judicial  bench,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  The  Com- 
mon Law,"  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  foremost 
British  authorities  to  be  "the  most  original  work  of  legal 
speculation  which  has  appeared  in  English  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  'Ancient  Law.' :j 

Queen  Victoria  seems  to  be  treated  with  deplorable  dis- 
respect by  the  merchant  princes  of  London.  Her  majesty's 
statue  in  the  central  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  reported 
by  the  London  Times  to  be  in  a  disgracefully  dirty  condition, 
with  the  right  arm  broken  off  at  the  elbow — certainly  not  an 
agreeable  object  for  her  loyal  subjects  to  contemplate. 

Monsieur  Benjamin  Constant  is  said  to  have  now  the 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  studio  in  Paris.  It  is  a  museum 
of  gorgeous  oriental  objects — carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  laces, 
armor,  and  precious  metals  and  gems.  The  painter  will 
spend  this  winter  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  whence  he  expects 
to  bring  back  a  wealth  of  studies  and  sketches  for  future 
work. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Lowther,  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  one  day  not  long  ago  saw  some 
American  tourists  trying  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
entrance  to  which  was  denied  therrL  Pitying  them  in  their 
disappointment,  he  volunteered  his  services  as  escort,  and 
showed  them  about  through  various  halls,  rooms,  and  galler- 
ies. They  remained  ignorant  of  his  identity,  and  taking 
their  leave  thanked  him  ior  his  services  and  pressed  a  shil- 
ling into  his  astonished  hand. 

Senator  David  Davis  is  fond  of  encouraging  worthy  and 
aspiring  young  men,  but  toward  idlers  and  fortune-hunters 
he  turns  the  chilliest  kind  of  a  cold  shoulder.  A  short  time 
ago  a  young  lawyer  asked  his  permission  to  pay  court  to  a 
young  lady  of  wealth,  his  ward.  Senator  Davis  took  the 
case  under  consideration  for  a  day,  and  then  rendered  a  de- 
cision. "  I  can  not  give  my  consent,"  it  ran  ;  "  not  because 
you  are  poor  and  dependent  upon  your  profession,  but  be- 
cause you  are  in  the  habit  of  incurring  needless  debts,  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  how  you  are  to  pay  them." 

When,  in  the  course  of  Congressional  events,  Senators  and 
Representatives  sent  by  pages  their  autograph  albums  around 
among  their  fellow-legislators.  Congressman  Moore,  of  Ten- 
nessee, thought  the  little  fellows  who  brought  him  the  books 
were  soliciting  for  their  own  collections.  So,  in  a  kind, 
fatherly  way,  he  put  some  good  advice,  of  the  copy-book 
maxim  style,  in  each  album.  In  Senator  Edmunds's  he 
wrote,  with  a  flourish  :  "  Be  a  good  boy  and  you  will  become 
a  good  man,"  and  the  Green  Mountain  statesman  is  making 
it  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  season. 

Arabi  Pasha,  on  being  brought  into  the  court  to  receive 
his  sentence,  walked  to  the  dock  with  a  firm  step.  He 
looked  pale,  and  occasionally  betrayed  emotion  by  the  quiv- 
ering of  his  lip.  He  was  wonderfully  changed,  says  a  corre- 
spondent; almost,  indeed,  so  as  to  be  past  recognition,  since 
seven  months  before,  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
He  had  lost  much  flesh,  and  had  grown  a  long  gray  beard. 
After  sentence  had  been  pronounced  he  walked  back  to  his 
prison  with  an  indifferent  air,  receiving  on  the  way  a  hand- 
some bouquet  of  roses  from  the  wife  of  one  of  his  counsel. 

No  man,  says  an  English  writer,  ever  enjoyed  life  more 
keenly  than  Anthony  Trollope".  He  was  lull  of  common 
sense,  yet  ludicrously  obstinate  and  perverse,  roaring  and 
spluttering,  and  wholly  incapable  of  argument.  Once  he 
and  a  party  of  friends  were  in  conclave  at  Henley.  Some 
subject  of  importance  was  being  considered,  and  some  one 
made  a  suggestion.  Trollope,  engaged  in  conversation  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  at  once  raised  his  head  and  his 
voice.  "  I  differ  from  you  entirely,"  he  roared,  like  a  bull  at 
a  red  rag,  "I  differ  from  you  entirely  !  What  was  it  you 
said?" 

The  mother  of  Victorien  Sardou,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, died  very  suddenly  at  Nice  a  short  time  ago.  She 
was  in  the  act  of  opening  a  door,  and  had  just  grasped  the 
knob  when  she  felt  backward,  smitten  by  apoplexy.  Her 
husband  was  absent  at  a  concert.  When  he  reached  home 
she  was  in  the  death  agony.  She  never  spoke  a  word,  and 
when  asked  where  she  felt  pain,  only  touched  with  her  finger 
her  forehead,  which  had  been  bruised  by  her  fall.  She  had 
been  very  beautiful,  and  death  brought  back  something  of 
the  bloom  of  youth,  so  that  when  her  famous  son  reached 
Nice  and  saw  her  in  her  coffin,  he  saw  her  as  if  asleep,  just 
as  she  looked  to  him  in  his  boyhood  days. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


S 


NEW    YORK    JOURNALISM. 


Newspapers  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Men  who  Manage  Them. 

Most  people  are  interested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
newspapers.  They  amuse  me  immensely.  I  am  not  a  thor- 
ough newspaper  reader,  and  hence  I  don't  appreciate  the 
papers — at  least  so  I  am  told  by  a  man  who  is  a  thorough 
reader,  and  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact.  He  studies  the 
policy  of  every  paper  in  the  city,  and  talks  with  great  posi- 
tiveness  about  the  attitude  they  all  take  concerning  public 
men.  That  stumps  me  every  time.  I  can't  possibly  tell  the 
policy  of  the  various  papers  toward  such  men  as  Edmunds, 
Conkling,  Davis,  and  Lincoln.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  know  the  position  the  papers  take  toward  Arthur  and 
Governor  Cleveland,  as  the  action  in  their  case  is  dictated 
by  party  principles,  but  the  lesser  men  in  public  life  are 
looked  at  in  so  many  different  ways  by  the  various  journals 
that  it  is  distracting  to  try  to  keep  track  of  them.  The 
public  has  certain  well-defined  beliefs  which  it  is  impossible 
to  shake.  People  believe  that  the  Tribune  is  controlled  by 
Jay  Gould.  There  is  no  attempt  at  concealing  the  fact  that 
he  owns  and  uses  the  World  ior  his  financial  projects.  The 
Sun  is  known  to  be  independent,  no  matter  what  is  thought 
of  the  personal  hates  of  Mr.  Dana,  and  the  Times  is  believed 
to  be  honest  and  respectable.  The  Herald  is  widely  wor- 
shiped by  advertisers,  sportsmen,  and  theatrical  people,  and 
viewed  with  extreme  distrust  by  every  one  else.  The  Star  is 
a  weak  two-cent  paper,  which  circulates  among  working 
men  to  some  extent.  Truth  is  notoriously  misnamed.  It 
deals  largely  in  personalities,  and  sells  for  one  cent.  I  am 
told  that  its  circulation  has  been  badly  cut  into  by  the  new 
penny  paper,  the  Morning.  Journal.  Of  the  evening  papers, 
the  Mail  and kxpress  is  perhaps  the  worst.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  is  one  of  the  heaviest  own- 
ers of  elevated  railroad  stock  in  New  York.  He  will  not 
allow  any  other  paper  to  be  sold  on  the  elevated  trains,  and 
sends  his  newsboys  through  the  cars  constantly  with  the 
Mail  and  Ex-press.  The  result  is  that  people  refuse  to  be 
bulldozed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper  gradually  goes 
down.  The  Evening  Post  is  what  is  usually  termed  the 
best  evening  paper.  It  is  often  dull  and  heavy,  but  it  is 
written  in  good  English,  and  is  highly  trustworthy.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  which  bears  the 
impress  of  that  violently  honest  gentleman,  Hugh  J.  Has- 
tings, on  every  page.  Then  the  Evening  Telegram — an  off- 
shoot from  the  Herald — which  is  trashy,  badly  written,  has- 
tily made  up,  and  untrustworthy,  but  nevertheless  the  news- 
iest and  most  popular  evening  paper  in  New  York.  The 
News,  a  one-cent  evening  paper,  has  an  immense  circulation 
among  working  people.  The  Graphic  exists  on  account  of 
its  illustrations,  which  I  am  bound  to  admit  are  awful  things 
to  contemplate.  These  are  the  principal  papers  of  New 
York.  I  read  them  all  in  a  desultory  way,  and  know  many 
of  the  good  fellows  connected  with  them,  As  a  rule,  news- 
paper men  in  New  York  are  not  drunkards.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  hear  it,  but  such  is  the  undeniable  fact.  They  are  a 
jolly  lot  of  men,  but  divided  in  professional  work  by  very 
distinct  lines.  By  far  the  best  fellows  are  found  among  the 
reporters.  They  are  the  brightest  writers,  the  widest  travel- 
ers, and  fastest  livers.  They  do  all  sorts  of  work,  from  "cov- 
ering" Wall  Street  and  the  Supreme  Courts  to  going  to  the 
Arctic  regions  and  attending  dog-fights.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  the  city,  and  they  all  make  enough  to  dress 
like  gentlemen.  Some  of  them  become  "  copy  readers,"  or 
night  editors. 

The  stuff  that  the  reporters  write  has  to  be  all  carefully 
edited  before  it  goes  into  the  paper.  This  is  done  by  a 
regular  staff  of  night  editors  who  are  usually  graduates  from 
the  reporters'  staff.  The  night  corps  consists  of  a  managing 
or  night  editor,  a  night  city  editor  and  his  assistant,  an  editor 
who  handles  all  the  stuff  from  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and 
Staten  Island,  a  general  telegraph  editor,  who  boils  down 
the  stuff  that  comes  over  the  wires  from  all  the  world,  and 
an  editor  who  handles  the  dispatches  from  Albany  and 
Washington.  In  this  way  everything  that  is  written  passes 
tinough  the  hands  of  men  who  are  good  grammarians  and 
understand  the  policy  of  the  paper  thoroughly.  After  the 
stuff  has  been  sent  to  the  composing-room  and  set  up,  the 
managing  editor  reads  it  and  decides  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  printing.  If  he  decides  to  publish  it  he  sends  it  down 
stairs  and  it  is  stereotyped  and  ready  for  the  press.  There 
are  usually  One  or  two  men  who  write  news  editorials — 
that  is,  short  paragraphs  for  the  editorial  page  commenting 
on  late  information.  Most  of  the  editorials  are  written  earlier 
in  the  day.  The  distinction  between  the  night  editors  and 
the  reporters  is  very  slight,  and  the  night  men  are  usually 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  their  younger  brothers,  but  the 
men  who  write  editorials  hold  themselves  vastly  superior  to 
the  reporters,  and  do  not  notice  or  associate  with  them  at  all. 
The  musical  and  dramatic  critics  also  consider  themselves 
far  above,  and  shun  the  men  who  gather  the  news.  The 
city  editor — the  man  who  in  the  day  time  sends  the  reporters 
out  on  their  rounds — is  usually  a  monstrously  important  per- 
son— in  his  own  eyes.  He  affects  an  autocratic  and  oracular 
air,  and  treats  his  men  with  amazing  severity  when  they 
make  mistakes.  His  strong  point  is  his  accurate  memory. 
He  makes  it  his  life's  work  to  know  how  .to  spell  the  names 
of  eminent  men  in  the  city,  and  can  tell  the  names  of  every 
steamer  that  comes  into  port,  and  the  exact  number  of  her 
pier.  He  also  knows  how  to  spell  the  names  of  all  the 
prominent  firms  in  town.  These  are  things  that  most  men 
consider  of  such  small  importance  that  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  remember  them.  Hence,  most  men  make  small 
mistakes  in  talking  with  the  city  editor.  That  functionary 
always  corrects  them  with  great  impressiveness  and  feels 
highly  delighted  at  his  own  knowledge.  City  editors  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  interesting  talkers,  if  you  can  take  their  little 
corrections  in  good  part.  They  read  many  papers  with  ex- 
traordinary thoroughness,  and  thus  gain  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
formation about  local  affairs.  As  a  rule,  they  know  practi- 
cally nothing  of  the  world  outside  of  New  York,  and  have 
very  crude  ideas  of  the  social  world.  Their  ideas  of  New 
York  society  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  but  they  believe 
themselves  infallible  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  and 
advance  opinions  with  a  recklessness  that  is  simply  amazing. 
Ordinarily,  city  editors  do  not  knock  about  town  much.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  have  to  work  so  hard  that  they  are 


glad  to  give  up  and  go  to  bed  after  dinner.  Usually,  they 
rise  at  a  very  early  hour,  so  as  to  read  every  one  of  the  papers 
before  the  reporters  get  down  to  the  office  at  eleven  A.  M. 
This  is  to  enable  the  city  editor  to  "  nail  "  the  reporter.  Re- 
porter Jones  was  out  the  day  before  on  a  murder  case  per- 
haps. The  city  editor  reads  reporter  Jones's  story,  and  the 
stories  of  the  murder  in  all  the  other  papers,  carefully  jotting 
down  all  the  points.  If  the  reporter  was  " beaten"  by  any 
of  the  other  papers,  in  no  matter  how  small  a  particular,  the 
awful  voice  of  the  city  editor  hails  him  the  instant  he  arrives, 
and  he  is  asked  in  crushing  tones  how  the  deuce  it  could 
have  happened.  Then  reporter  Jones,  with  great  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness,  affirms  that  the  other  papers  are  infernal 
liars,  and  that  his  story  is  absolutely  correct.  Upon  this, 
the  city  editor  reads  him  a  long  lecture  on  the  advantages 
of  strict  accuracy,  and  the  reporter  goes  to  his  seat.  Manag- 
ing editors  work  hard  and  are  good  fellows.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  men  in  newspaper  life  who  do  genuine  hard 
work  are  invariably  good  fellows  ;  the  cads  are  those  who 
draw  big  pay  and  do  little  work. 

Among  newspaper  men  the  Tribune  is  not  at  all  popular. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  economical  policy  of  the  paper,  and 
its  habit  of  taking  upon  its  reportorial  staff  a  throng  of 
young  collegians  after  every  commencement  day.  Young  col- 
legians are  fresh  enough  in  any  circumstances,  but  when 
they  are  endowed  with  the  privileges  of  a  reporter — whew  ! 
They  usually  wear  out  their  clothes  in  six  or  eight  months, 
and  then  go  West  and  start  papers.  They  invariably  con- 
sider themselves  full-fledged  journalists  after  being  a  month 
on  the  Tribune.  The  paper  is  accurate  in  its  news,  but  very 
heavy  and  unattractive  in  its  make-up.  The  World  is  in  a 
bad  way.  It  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  news  col- 
umns are  the  laughing-stock  of  newspaper  men.  It  is  still 
occasionally  brilliant  editorially.  The  staff  is  constantly 
changing.  Even  the  publisher  is  changed  every  few  months. 
This  is  odd,  as  the  publishers  of  other  papers  are  almost 
never  changed.  The  Worlds  dramatic  and  musical  columns 
are  written  by  a  half  dozen  men,  and  its  city  staff  is  quite 
broken  up.  The  Sun  is  a  remarkably  successful  paper.  It 
will  pay  a  dividend  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  this  year.  It 
pays  higher  prices  than  any  other  paper  in  the  city,  and,  as 
a  natural  result,  gets  the  best  men  in  the  profession  on  its 
staff.  The  limes  is  also  making  money.  It  wields  consid- 
erable influence  among  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  Herald 
is  a  startling  paper.  1  often  read  it.  Its  blunders  and  its 
alleged  wisdom  are  equally  funny.  The  idea  of  the  Herald 
seems  to  be  that  everything  should  be  done  in  a  "  whoop-her- 
up-rip-stave-a-roarin'"  manner.  It  clings  to  sensational 
writers  tenaciously,  and  buries  all  of  its  clever  men  in  de- 
partments where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  write.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  one  well-defined  idea.  He  believes  in  letting 
good  enough  alone.  Hence,  he  refuses  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  Herald,  which  is  to  keep  up  with  the  majority  in  every 
case.  Mr.  Bennett  sees  that  the  paper  is  making  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money,  and  hence  he  is  satisfied.  If  the 
thousand  and  one  errors  are  pointed  out  to  him,  he  dis- 
charges one  or  two  men,  takes  on  some  more,  promotes  oth- 
ers, and  wanders  off  to  Paris  entirely  satisfied  with  himself. 
He  has  just  deposed  Connery,  the  most  efficient  mana- 
ging editor  the  Herald  ever  had,  and  put  Flynn  in  his  place. 
Flynn  has  distinguished  himself  by  being  the  only  man  who 
ever  failed  to  manage  the  Evening  Telegram.  Hence  his 
promotion.  The  Star  is  a  paper  modeled  after  the  Sun,  and 
sold  at  the  same  price.  The  papers  are  exactly  alike  in  size, 
type,  and  make-up,  but  there  the  similarity  ends.  The  Star 
can  not  afford  to  pay  good  men.  It  has  a  small  circulation. 
Truth  is  apparently  managed  on  the  "  God  help  the  last 
man"  principle.  I  know  one  of  their  men  who  has  been  re- 
porter, copy  editor,  editorial  writer,  and  reporter  again,  all 
within  a  few  weeks.  There  is  a  rapidity  about  Truth's  pro- 
motions that  commends  itself  to  all  aspiring  journalists. 
The  "M.  G.,"  as  the  Morning  Journal  is  professionally 
called,  is  in  its  infancy  yet.  It  was  started  by  an  ambitious 
Herald  reporter.  It  is  a  seven-column,  four-page  paper,  and 
though  somewhat  trashy  in  its  editorial  department,  is  still 
the  best  one-cent  paper  in  New  York.  Newspaper  men  look 
down  upon  the  Mail  and  Distress.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  worse 
make-up  could-  be  devised.  The  second  page  formerly 
ran  several  columns  of  editorials,  but  advertisements  have 
gradually  been  allowed  to  encroach  upon  it,  until  now  noth- 
ing but  a  forlorn  paragraph  is  left.  It  will  be  seen,  after  a 
few  more  failures,  that  the  public  will  not  support  a  newspa- 
per run  by  a  monopolist.  The  Evening  Post  will  keep  on 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  for  the  next  few  centuries,  and  then 
become  a  Quarterly  Review.  It  has  tendencies  that  way 
now.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  evening  paper,  and  its  in- 
fluence would  be  enormous  if  it  were  only  a  bit  brighter.  As 
it  is,  it  puts  people  to  sleep  unless  they  are  very  wide  awake. 
Besides  all  the  above,  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  daily 
papers  in  New  York.  Some  of  them  are  catch-penny  issues 
that  on  a  little  inspection  turn  out  to  be  mere  advertising 
circulars  in  the  interest  of  big  clothing  houses  or  patent  med- 
icines, or  else  they  are  papers  run  in  the  interest  of  socialists, 
communists,  and  the  like.  Among  the  weekly  papers  every 
trade  and  profession  has  two  or  three  journals  of  its  own.  It 
is  a  common  impression  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  pager  go  in 
New  York.  It  is  easy  enough  to  start  one  ;  when  it  comes 
to  keeping  it  up,  however,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Look- 
ing at  the  subject  fairly,  most  newspaper  men  will  agree  that 
the  field  in  New  York  is  pretty  well  filled.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  26,  1882. 


There  is  a  rather  good  story  told  about  Sergeant  Ballantine 
and  the  present  Baron  Huddlestone,  who  after  a  life  of  tuft- 
hunting,  was  raised  into  the  seventh  heaven  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Di.  Beauclerc,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
The  two  were  at  Homborg  in  the  days  when  cards  were  not 
prohibited.  Huddlestone,  as  has  been  said,  was  notorious 
tor  his  tuft-hunting  proclivities.  Wherever  there  was  a  titled 
person  he  was  sure  to  make  his  way  to  thafneighborhood. 
A  game  was  going  on.  A  duchess  of  some  German  princi- 
pality was  busily  engaged  in  a  game  of  rouge-et-noir.  Ex- 
hausted by  excitement,  she  sat  down  upon  the  nearest  knee, 
which  happened  to  belong  to  Sergeant  Ballantine.  The  ser- 
geant waited  until  the  end  of  the  play,  and  then,  regardless 
of  consequences,  shouted  across  the  hall  :  "  I  say,  Huddle- 
stone, what  will  you  give  me  for  my  trousers  ?  A  real  duch- 
ess has  been  sitting  on  them." 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


"  Hawkeye  "  Dots. 

Sammy  Tilden  half  wishes  he  had  run  for  governor  him- 
self this  year,  it  being  such  an  exceptionally  good  year  for 
governor.     "Thou  art  so  far,  and  yet  so  near  away,"  Samuel. 

Two  St.  Louis  actors  recently  shot  at  each  other  in  the 
street.  As  their  shooting  was  nearly  as  bad  as  their  act- 
ing, they  missed  each  other  and  hit  some  people  in  a  street 
car  clear  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  block. 

Illinois  is  worrying  over  the  question  :  "  Who  shall  step 
into  David  Davis's  shoes?"  The  next  senator  may  step 
into  David's  shoes,  but,  by  the  great  American  desert,  he'd 
better  keep  out  of  the  old  man's  trousers  if  he  wants  to  be 
found  in  time  to  draw  any  pay. 

A  Philadelphia  street  car  had  a  collision  with  the  car  of 
another  line,  and  a  splinter  of  glass  put  out  the  eye  of  a  post- 
office  clerk,  and  he  has  just  got  nine  thousand  dollars  dam- 
ages for  it.  By  Jove,  my  boy,  it's  a  precious  lucky  thing  for 
you  that  you  didn't  get  the  money  before  election.  Hubbell 
would  have  assessed  it  at  two  per  cent. 

An  accident  is  reported  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  an 
express  train  running  into  the  rear  of  a  freight.  There  must 
be  some  mistake  about  this.  People  who  have  traveled  on 
a  Union  Pacific  express  train  can  readily  understand  how  a 
freight  train  might  catch  up  with  the  express,  run  over  it, 
and  then  turn  around  and  kick  it  off  the  track;  but  how  a 
U.  P.  express  could  ever  catch  a  freight — no,  no  ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take. But  hold — maybe  the  freight  was  backing  down  to 
take  on  the  mail. 


Chicago    "Tribune"    Musings. 

"  I  see  that  Mrs.  Labouchere  has  filed  a  bill  for  divorce 
from  a  Mr.  Pigeon.  For  a  person  who  resides  in  a  glass 
house,  without  any  sash  in  the  windows,  it  strikes  me  that 
Henrietta  has  been  throwing  stones  with  entirely  too  much 
freedom." — The  Lily. 

"  I  notice  that  President  Arthur  didn't  use  my  name  in  his 
message,  but  referred  to  'the  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election  of  Mr.  Garfield.'  Our  roads  were  never 
in  better  condition  than  at  present,  and  the  repainting  of  the 
red  school-house  is  nearly  completed." — Road-Commissioner 
Hayes. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  shot  at  Mr.  Derby,  of  the  same 
place,  last  Thursday,  and  a  dispatch  says  that  ■■  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  is  with  Mr.  Kelly."  The  same  dispatch  also 
states  that  Derby  is  a  member  of  the  Peru  brass  band.  In- 
diana people  seem  to  be  pretty  level-headed. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  little  experience  behind  the  scenes  of 
theatres.  During  rehearsals  of  "  The  Promise  of  May  "  he 
was  shown  a  dressing-room,  at  which  he  gazed  musingly, 
andremarked  :  "  Here,  then,  the  ladies  put  on  their  fleshings." 
Perhaps  Al  isn't  as  old  as  he  looks. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Synod  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  decree  forbidding  church  picnics,  and 
great  curiosity  to  know  the  name  of  the  prelate  who  seated 
himself  in  a  custard  pie  at  one  of  these  gatherings  last  sum- 
mer is  manifested. 

An  Atchison  (Kan.)  paper  says  that  while  a  young  lady  of 
that  city  was  walking  along  Commercial  Street,  the  other 
day,  a  strange  man  fell  on  his  knees  before  her  and  solicited 
her  hand  in  marriage.  She  hurriedly  passed  on,  leaving  the 
man  kneeling  in  the  snow.  Even  girls,  it  would  seem,  some- 
times lose  their  presence  of  mind. 


Peck's    "Sun"  Beams. 

A  man  at  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  had  the  worst  time  ex- 
plaining a  telegram  to  his  wife.  He  is  a  sporting  man,  who 
does  a  good  deal  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  was  the  owner 
of  a  pair  of  rubber  wading  stockings,  which  he  wore  when 
hunting  in  marshes.  A  friend  of  his  wanted  a  pair  of  them, 
and  he  promised  to  send  to  New  York  and  get  them.  The 
two  men  were  great  friends,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
promised  the  wading-stockings,  and  who  lived  at  North 
Branch,  got  ready  to  go  hunting  last  fall,  and  wanted  them; 
so  he  telegraphed  to  his  Albert  Lea  friend  as  follows  :  "  Send 
my  stockings  at  once,  as  I  need  them  bad.  Your  Blonde 
Darling."  The  dispatch  came  to  the  man's  residence,  and 
his  wife  opened  it,  and  her  hair  stood  right  up  straight. 
When  the  innocent  husband  came  home  she  put  on  a  refriger- 
ator expression,  and  handed  him  a  pair  of  her  own  old  stock- 
ings, done  up  in  a  paper,  and  told  him  he  had  better  send 
them  to  his  blonde  darling  at  North  Branch.  He  was  taken 
all  of  a  heap,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant,  and  said  he 
had  no  blonde  darling  at  North  Branch,  or  any  otherbranch, 
and  after  he  had  said  he  did  not  know  a  woman  anywhere, 
and  never  thought  of  supplying  stockings  to  anybody  but  his 
wife,  she  handed  him  the  telegram.  He  scratched  his  head, 
blushed,  and  then  she  thought  she  had  him  ;  but  finally  he 
laughed  out  loud,  and  went  to  his  room  where  he  keeps  his 
guns  and  things,  and  brought  out  the  new  pair  of  rubber 
wading-stockings,  that  he  had  bought  for  his  friend,  each  of 
which  would  hold  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  handed  them  to  his 
wife,  and  asked  her  how  she  thought  they  would  look  on  a 
blonde  darling.  Then  he  told  her  they  were  for  his  sporting 
friend,  of  the  male  persuasion,  and  she  asked  his  pardon, 
but  insisted  that  the  telegram  had  a  bad  look  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  was  enough  to  scare  any  wife  out  of  her  wits  and 
stockings.  The  wading-stockings  were  expressed  to  the 
friend,  with  a  letter  telling  him  to  be  mighty  careful  in  future 
how  he  telegraphed. 


The  much-praised  coolness  of  Manager  Abbey  in  stand- 
ing with  cigar  in  mouth,  gazing  at  the  destruction  of  his  the- 
atre by  fire,  in  New  York,  recalls  the  story  of  Sheridan,  who, 
when  his  theatre  was  burning,  went  into  a  bar-room  near  by, 
and,  ordering  a  glass  of  wine,  sat  down  '  indow  and 

watched  the  conflagration.     Upon  bein  r  this,  he 

answered  ;    "  Is  it  anything  strange  1 
drinking  by  his  own  fire  ? " — New  Yori 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Dear  Bess-:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  year  of  1883  was 
ushered  in  with  snow  and  icy  weather— a  season  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  San  Francisco — the  time-honored  custom  of  making  and  re- 
ceiving calls  was  generally  observed.  Among  society  people,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  failing  off  in  the  ranks  of  callers,  many  preferring  to 
adopt  the  easy  method  of  the  French,  in  mailing  cards  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season.  The  many  new  and  pretty  devices  in  New 
Year's  cards  render  an  exhibition  of  a  lady's  card-receiver  quite  as  en- 
joyable as  enumerating  the  number  of  callers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  our  pleasant  old-time  customs  are  falling  into  disuse. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  inaugural  at  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Judge  Crocker 
and  Miss  Amy  Crocker  left  their  winter  quarters  at  the  Palace,  tempo- 
rarily, to  entertain  their  Sacramento  friends  as  well  as  a  number  from 
San  Francisco.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Crocker  mansion,  so  long 
closed,  was  thrown  open  for  a  reception.  The  ball-room  was  elegantly 
decorated  with  exotics,  and  the  picture-gallery  above,  with  its  choice 
collection,  formed  a  delightful  promenade.  After  starting  the  ball  of 
festivity  rolling  in  Sacramento,  they  will  return  in  time  to  join  the  party 
who  leave  here  the  middle  of  the  month  to  assist  at  the  coronation  ol 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Alter  a  lull  in  the  usual  Mare  Island  festivities,  probably  out  of  defer- 
ence to  their  indefatigable  brothers  at  the  Presidio,  the  officers  deter- 
mined upon  a  hop  for  Friday  evening,  at  which  San  Francisco  is  always 
numerously  represented.  A  hop  there  means  a  visit,  for  accommoda- 
tions have  to  be  provided  for  guests  to  remain,  and  indeed  those  large 
brick  structures  look  as  if  they  might  be  provided  with  any  amount  of 
storing-aw'ay  room. 

On  account  of  the  best  musicians  being  engaged  in  the  various  places 
of  amusement,  the  Philharmonic  Society  had  to  content  itself  with  an 
afternoon  performance  on  Friday.  The  concert  may  be  enumerated 
among  the  social  events  as  well  as  musical.  It  delighted  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  with  a  programme  containing  two  numbers  rendered  for 
the  first  time  here — Wagner's  "  Vorspiel  "  to  "Parsifal,"  and  the 
"  Walkuren  Ritt,"  from  the  "  Neibelungen  ; "  also  the  "  Eroica  "  sym- 
phony in  E  flat,  by  Beethoven. 

Kettle-drums  are  still  on  the  tapis.  Mrs.  Senator  Gwin,  whose  home, 
when  on  Rincon  Hill,  was  the  synonym  for  festivity,  now  seeks  to  rouse 
Nob  Hill  from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  relapsed  previous  to  the 
Hopkins  reception.  Five  hundred  invitations  are  out,  and  that  locality 
will  again  rejoice  in  the  bustle  of  carriages  and  a  display  of  fine  feathers. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Grand  Hotel  musicales  will  take  place 
Monday  next  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  hotel.  The  programme  will 
occupy  an  hour,  after  which  a  novel  feature  will  be  introduced  by  those 
who  remain  to  dance.  The  ladies  appearing  in  calico  are  requested  to 
contribute  a  necktie  of  the  material  of  their  dress  to  the  grab-bag.  No 
doubt  this  suggestion  was  made  with  a  view  of  dissipating  any  formality 
which  might  render  the  occasion  less  enjoyable. 

We  hear  from  our  New  York  friends  occasionally.  Mrs.  Buford  and 
Flora  Low  left  Saturday  to  join  Mrs.  Crocker  in  New  York,  when  a 
series  of  gayeties  are  anticipated  in  the  gay  metropolis,  and  a  return  by 
the  southern  route  in  time  to  witness  the  Carnival  festivities  in  New- 
Orleans.  By  the  by,  there  is  talk  of  having  a  similar  pageant  here 
this  year,  and  why  shouldn't  we?  While  we  are  a  community  most 
cosmopolitan,  the  Catholic  element  is  very  considerable. 

The  Stanfords  are  quite  domesticated  in  the  Vanderbilt  mansion,  and 
it  is  said  they  are  soon  to  startle  the  Gothamites  with  one  of  their 
princely  receptions. 

As  the  Lenten  season  dates  earlier  this  year,  the  next  month  is  likely 
to  be  a  busy  one  in  society  circles.  Not  that  the  social  world  is  affected 
with  a  religious  tendency,  but  the  observance  being  en  regie,  it  is  so 
comfortable  to  settle  down  to  the  quieter  interchange  of  courtesies,  such 
as  dinner-giving  and  card-playing  ;  and  then,  too,  it  is  so  recuperating 
for  the  new  campaign,  which  immediately  succeeds.  Dora. 


T.  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  of  the  Palace,  spent  New  Year's 
with  their  daughter  at  Alameda  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  in 
Napa  Valley  with  the  parents  of  Mrs.  King ;  Mrs.  George  H.  Kimball, 
of  the  Grand,  at  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Osborne,  at  San  Rafael  ;  Mrs. 
Rodgers  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  at  Monterey;  Miss  Kate  Oliver,  Mrs.  Judge 
Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  Miss  Georgie  Morse,  and  Mrs.  Doctor 
Harvey  at  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  her  daughter  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  daughter  passed  the  holiday  in  Washington. 


The  Smith   Party  at  Oakland. 

The  reception  held  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith  at  their  beau- 
tiful Oakland  residence  was  attended  by  all  the  £lite  of  that  city.  It  has 
been  looked  forward  to  for  several  weeks,  as  the  exquisite  taste  for 
which  the  owner  and  his  fair  daughters  have  long  been  noted  was  war- 
rant for  expectation  of  a  brilliant  affair.  The  spacious  grounds  and 
piazzas  were  gorgeously  illuminated  with  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns. 
The  guests  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  and  although  Oakland  society 
turned  out  in  force,  the  large  and  elegantly  appointed  salon  and  draw- 
ing-rooms easily  contained  the  guests,  and  rendered  dancin?  comforta- 
ble. About  half  past  eleven  the  guests  were  ushered  into  "the  dining- 
hall,  where  numerous  small  tables  were  provided,  so  that  the  disagree- 
able crushing  and  grabbing,  which  have  long  been  features  of  San 
Francisco  large  parties,  were  avoided.  The  bill  of  fare  was  handsomely 
printed  on  blue  satin,  and  was  very  elaborate.  Punch  au  champagne, 
punch  au  Bourgogne,  and  of  innumerable  other  sorts  were  abundant. 
Dancing  was  resumed  after  supper,  and  the  guests  departed  at  a  very 
late  hour. 


Movements  of  the  Princess. 

The  members  of  the  vice-regal  party  are  free  in  their  expressions  of 
enjoyment  of  the  beauty,  rest,  and  quiet  they  find  in  Santa  Barbara. 
During  the  week  just  passed  the  princess  and  her  husband  have  been 
out  nearly  every  day,  driving  to  some  point  of  interest,  where  the 
princess  has  alighted  and  sat  down  to  sketch — an  occupation  for  which 
she  has  great  fondness,  and  in  which  she  is  very  proficient.  She  has 
also  taken  many  walks  about  town,  in  true  English  fashion.  The  Mar- 
quis finds  much  to  interest  him  in  the  geology  of  the  country.  "  He  is 
decidedly  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  has  a  special  liking  for  geol- 
ogy. Their  stay  in  Santa  Barbara  will  not  exceed  a  tortnight,  although 
they  find  the  rest  and  recreation  here  which  they  sought,  and  are  es- 
pecially pleased  that  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  are  not  met  with 
any  importunities  by  people  anxious  to  be  presented  to  them.  On  their 
trip  East  they  will  pass  a  day  at  San  Gabriel,  visiting  the  orange  groves 
and  vineyards,  their  special  train  serving  them  in  place  of  hotel  accom- 
•  modations.  At  Tucson  they  will  halt  a  day,  also  at  Deming  and  Albu- 
querque; then  on  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Richmond, 
and  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the  Princess  embarks  for  the  Bermudas, 
and  the  Marquis  goes  to  Washington  for  a  few  days,  and  thence  to 
Canada. 


New  Year's  Receptions. 

Monday  being  the  usual  reception  day  at  the  hotels,  it  necessitated 
the  exertion  of  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ladiesin  receiving.  At 
the  Grand,  Mrs.  F.  Berton,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Boughton,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Dearborn,  Mrs.  Isadore  Burns,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Pease, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Lewis,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  Mrs.  Neal,  Mrs.  A.  B.  McBride, 
Mrs,  J.  S.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Gauley,  and  Mrs.  Southwick.  Occidental — 
Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  and  Mrs  Mark  McDonald 
received  callers.  At  the  Lick,  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney,  Mrs.  Dana, 
and  Mrs.  Halsey. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  received  in  a  robe  of  canary  satin,  profuse 
in  hand  painting.  One  of  the  pleasantest  parties  was  at  Mrs.  John 
McMullin's,  on  California  Street,  who,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Attorney- General  Marshall  and  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  Mrs.  General 
Kautz,  and  others,  passed  a  merry  day,  and  had  many  congratulations. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  assisted  by  a  bevy  of  fair 
girls.  It  almost  might  be  termed  a  rosebud  parly.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chad- 
bourne,  of  Pine  Street,  was  assisted  by  Miss  Cora  Wallace  and  Miss 
Runyon.  Mrs.  Booth,  of  Harrison  Street,  Mrs.  Montanya,  of  Taylor 
Street,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  were  each  pleased  to  assume  the  role  of 
chaperone  for  the  day — which  seems  to  be  quite  in  vogue. 

The  parlors  ol  Mrs.  Dodge,  at  the  Palace,  seemed  like  a  great  festi- 
val scene  at  times  during  the  day  and  evening  ;  besides  the  charming 
hostess,  there  were  many  other  pleasant  and  agreeable  ladies — Mrs. 
Major  Whitney,  Mrs.  Sonntag,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Miss  Dodge,  the  Misses 
Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  and  others.  Among  others  who  received  many 
calls  were  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  Mrs.  Charles  Main,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Berton,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Newton  and  the  Misses 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  McDonald.  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney.  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Cook,  Mrs.  Simons,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Marks,  Mrs.  William  Lane  Booker,  and 
Miss  Emma  Broughton. 

The  ladies  at  the  Navy  Yard  received  at  their  residences  during  the 
day,  and  all  met  at  Mrs.  Phelps's  quarters  in  theevening.  Mrs.  Beach, 
and  the  Misses  Heyl.  Woods,  Weoster,  and  Hawes.  ot  this  city,  were 
at  the  Yard  on  Monday.  The  ladies  of  Alcatraz,  Fort  Point,  and  Black 
Point  joined  the  ladies  at  the  Presidio,  and  received  a  large  number  of 
callers  from  eleven  to  five  o'clock. 

The  following-named  San  Francisco  people,  among  others,   passed 

New  Year's  at  Monterey  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs  and 

A.  S.  Tubs,   Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  the  Misses  Breeze,  the  Misses 

Tavlor,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Morse  and  the  Misses  Morse,  F.  }.  Symmes,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  j.   D.  Redding,  H.  L.  Fox, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr'. 

John  Carroll,  the  three  Misses  Carroll  and  George  L.  Carroll 

"r.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Law- 

Lawton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  S.  Crocker,  Mrs.  S.  E. 

and  Mrs.  W.  A.    Swinnerton,    Mr.    and  Mrs.    George  H. 

Irs.   Charles  N.  Shaw,  Miss  Rice,  Mrs.  O'Meara  and 

[r.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  N. 


Personal 

Mr.  William  H.  Mills,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  business 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  Record-Union,  has  been  appointed  land 
agent  ot  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  vice  B.  B.  Redding, 
deceased. 

j  Timothy  Hopkins  has  been  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
in  place  of  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  who  has  lately  resigned  on  account  of 
trowing  business  interests  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hopkins  retires  from  a  po- 
rtion he  has  long  and  honorably  occupied,  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  Willard  V.  Huntington,  who  has  for  many  years  been  an  attache 
of  Mr.  Towne's  office,  has  been  elected  Secretary 'of  the  California  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  in  place  of  J.  O.  B.  Gunn,  who  retires  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  ol  Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.  Mr.  Guhn  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  railroad  men  on  the  coast 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Coleman  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
last.  Past-Assistant- Engineer  George  S.  Gates  and  Paymaster  Joseph 
Foster,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  and  her  two  children,  arrived  here 
from  the  Arctic  squadron  on  Saturday  last.  Charles  Crocker,  who  left 
here  for  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Easton, 
Mrs.  Buford,  and  Miss  Low,  will  remain  in  that  city  about  a  month, 
and  then  take  hie  family  to  New  Orleans,  returning  home  on  or  about 
the  first  of  March.  George  Crocker,  who  accompanied  General  Butter- 
field,  of  New  York,  to  Guatemala  on  Saturday,  will  remain  in  that 
country  for  quite  a  while.  Miss  Kate  Bancroft  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe,  and  will  be  again  back  in  San  Francisco  next 
week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Mailland  Kersey,  net  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde, 
who  were  married  in  Oakland  on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  after  a 
brief  honeymoon  at  Monterey,  departed  for  Portland.  Oregon,  their  fut- 
ure home.  On  Monday  evening  next,  the  eighth  instant,  the  ladies  of 
the  Grand  give  their  first  calico  party,  and  request  that  all  ladies  who 
respond  to  the  cards  of  invitation  appear  in  calico  costumes,  and  all 
gentlemen  in  calico  or  lull  dress.  As  at  the  party  last  year,  dancing 
will  take  place  in  the  music  and  billiard-room,  commencing  at  nine  and 
ending  at  twelve.  On  the  same  evening  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  will 
be  "at  home,"  which  will  bean  opportunity  for  those  who  attended  her 
reception  on  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo  to  make  their  party  calls.  Mrs. 
Doctor  Wm.  M.  Gwin  gives  a  kettle-drum  this  afternoon  from  three  un- 
til seven.  The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Navy  Yard  gave  a  hop  at  the 
chapel  last  evening,  at  which  there  were  small  delegations  of  Benicia. 
Vallejo,  and  San  Francisco  people.  On  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
eleventh  instant,  the  Hopkins  residence  will  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
ladies  will  receive  party  calls.  Colonel  Heywood.  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  Major  Worth,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  at  the  Occidental  a  portion  of 
the  week.  Governor-elect  Stoneman  left  here  on  Tuesday  last  for  Sacra- 
mento, and  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  to  Governor  Perkins  on  the 
evening  following.  On  Wednesday  Miss  Amv  Crocker  gave  a  splendid 
reception  at  her  mother's  residence  in  Sacramento.  Madame  Zeitska 
and  Miss  Zeitska,  after  passing  Christmas  at  Monterey,  returned  home 
on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Stoneman  went  to  Sacramento  on  Tuesday 
last  and  returned  yesterday ;  she  will  leave  here  again  to-morrow  for 
the  capital,  and  take  up  her  residence  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope, and  will  soon  return  to  San  Francisco.  Colonel  George  E.  Gray 
and  daughter  arrived  here  from  the  E^st  on  Friday  last.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Heywood,  of  Mare  Island,  departed  for  Washington  on  Thursday  last 


Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  protect  the  Yellowstone  country  by  re- 
serving it  as  a  national  park.  Let  one  spot  upon  our  conti- 
nent be  set  aside  for  the  preservation  of  those  animals  and 
plants  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  Let  there  be  one  place  where 
our  splendid  primeval  forests  are  guarded  from  the  invading 
lumberman  ;  one  place  where  our  wild  game,  from  the  buf- 
falo to  the  terrapin,  may  have  security  from  the  hunting 
English  aristocrat,  or  the  bad-smelling  American  Leather- 
stocking.  In  order  to  preserve  an  occasional  specimen  of 
grass,  fern,  flower,  or  shrub,  let  the  predatory  and  rapacious 
sheep,  and  the  vagabond  sheep-herder  be  excluded,  under 
penalty  of  death  to  the  shepherd  and  transubstantiation  into 
the  real  materiality  of  mutton  chops  to  the  ravenous  woolly 
monster.  Let  the  private  road-builder,  the  uncivilized  hack- 
man,  the  insatiate  guide,  the  predaceous  livery-stable  keeper, 
and  the  unconscionable  bandits  of  the  hotel,  be  placed  un- 
der inexorable  laws,  to  break  any  one  of  which  is  punished 
by  death,  without  trial,  jury,  appeal,  or  executive  clemency. 
The  report  comes  to  us  that  the  Government,  through  its 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  about  to  lease  the  park  to  an  in- 
corporated company.  That  Secretary  Teller  is  to  make  the 
lease,  and  that  such  gentlemen  as  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  Rufus  Hatch,  John  B.  Lyon,  Ashbel  Green,  and  Rich- 
ard Merrick  are  to  form  the  incorporation,  is  presumptive 
that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  speculation,  and  that  under  it 
no  extortion  will  be  practiced.  Still,  we  hope  the  lease  will 
be  well  guarded  and  for  a  very  short  term  of  years. 


"  Lucky  Baldwin's  "  luck  seems  to  have  held  good  in  his 
latest  affair.     That  is,  if  it  was  his  luck.     Whether  his  good 
luck  or  his  assailant's  ill  luck  caused  the  hammer  of  her  pis- 
tol to  catch,  would  be  an  interesting  study.     There  is  an  old 
French  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
"  Entre  cousin, 
Entre  cousine, 
11  n'y  a  pas  de  mal." 
In  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been  about  as  much  as 
there  conveniently  could  be. 


At  a  dinner-party  in  New  York,  the  olher  day,  they  had  a 
gilt-bound  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  in  which  were  tur- 
tles, goldfish,  and  frogs.  During  the  meal  the  frogs  attacked 
the  fish,  and  the  tank  had  to  be  removed  to  pacify  the  ladies. 


THE    STREETS    OF    AMSTERDAM. 


How  the  Dutch    Ladies  go  Shopping,  and  the  Costumes  they  Wear. 


Amsterdam,  the  Venice  of  the  North,  has  now  about  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  laid  out  in  about  the 
shape  of  an  open  fan,  of  which  the  handle  is  her  seaport,  and 
is  built  on  one  hundred  or  more  little  islands,  connected  by 
over  three  hundred  bridges.  The  canals  run  far  into  the  ave- 
nues of  the  city,  and  are  mostly  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  paved  passage  for  carriages  and  a 
narrow  sidewalk  for  pedestrians.  On  these  canals  the  Dutch 
skipper's  floating  homestead,  with  its  cabin  built  on  the  deck, 
where  his  family  attend  to  their  household  duties,  steam- 
boats and  small  vessels,  are  seen  sailing  as  it  were  through 
the  city.  The  sight  is  novel  and  beautiful  on  the  aristocratic 
avenues,  where  the  canals  are  kept  clean,  and  where,  I  im- 
agine, these  vessels  never  unload  or  sell  their  goods.  *  But 
on  other  canals,  especially  on  the  outskirts,  their  borders  are 
converted  into  regular  market-places,  and  are  not  so  attract- 
ive. The  narrow  streets  away  from  the  canals  are  so  very 
narrow  that  two  carriages  can  scarcely  pass  each  other,  and 
pedestrians  have  no  little  trouble  to  avoid  being  run  over. 
To  this  permanent  danger,  and  another  arising  from  the  un- 
protected banks  of  the  canals,  where  myriads  of  children 
seem  to  delight  in  playing,  I  attribute  the  unusual  number 
of  hunchbacks  and  maimed  people  seen  here.  Serious  acci- 
dents must  occur  every  day.  Amsterdam  has  some  very 
fine  buildings,  but  I  would  by  no  means  call  it  a  monumental 
city.  The  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  in  the  water,  and 
they  are  of  brick,  from  five  to  seven  stories  high,  painted 
in  dark  colors,  generally  almost  black,  and  the  roofs  are 
slanting  and  covered  with  tiles.  In  the  business  part  and 
far  out,  the  houses  are  old  fashioned,  badly  finished,  and 
have  very  large  rooms  and  high  ceilings.  In  the  new  part, 
the  buildings  have  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  must  be 
more  comfortable,  as  they  have  nearly  all  the  modern  im- 
provements. 

The  streets,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dam,  are 
crowded  all  day,  and,  in  fact,  till  late  at  night,  with  men  and 
women,  mostly  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  the 
ladies,  however,  attired  more  plainly  than  in  bur  cities.  Oc- 
casional peasants,  fruit-venders,  are  seen  in  the  national 
costume  -and  with  wooden  shoes  on,  and  trundling  carts. 
Now  and  then  you  see  some  old  Dutch  ladies  with  their 
large,  plaited  muslin  caps  on,  sometimes  used  as  a  hat, 
others  worn  under  a  fashionable  bonnet.  But,  taken  all  in 
all,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  quite  lively  and  modern.  Ladies 
go  about  a  great  deal,  and  evidently  enjoy  shopping  as  thor- 
oughly as  our  country  women,  in  whom  that  weakness  is  so 
severely  criticised  by  foreigners.  Young  girls  and  boys  are 
seen  tripping  about  so  independently  that  they  might  be 
looked  upon  as  fair  samples  of  young  America.  The  streets, 
public  buildings,  and  stores  are  lighted  by  gas,  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  new  houses,  and  even  the  old  ones,  by  pipes 
running  along  the  walls.  These  pipes  are  eye-sores  to  an 
American,  and  almost  useless,  as  the  gas  is  seldom  used  in 
private  places.  Oil-lamps  are  considered  more  economical, 
and  gas-light  has  not  yet  become  a  necessity  for  the  people 
here.  At  hotels  you  have  to  order  it  to  be  turned  on  and  pay 
for  it  extra. 

Numberless  are  the  excursions  that  can  be  taken  around 
the  city,  either  by  cars  or  the  canais,  on  the  small  ships  and 
steamboats  destined  for  such  expeditions,  which  start  from 
their  landing-places  at  regular  hours.  The  traveler  who  has 
time  ought  to  see  the  beautiful  cultivated  lands  near  the 
YVatergraefmeer,  Haarlem  City,  the  drainages  of  Lake  Haar- 
lem, near  there,  the  model  farm  called  the  Badhove,  Taan- 
dam,  where  you  are  shown  the  house  in  which  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  lived  when  he  went  to  Holland  as 
a  carpenter  to  study  ship-building,  the  Island  of  Marken,  the 
hydraulic  works  near  Schellingoude,  and  the  reservoirs  that 
furnish  drinking-water  for  the  city.  Those  who  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  excursions  farther  can  go  in  an  hour  to  the  old 
historical  city  of  Utrecht  by  railroad,  to  Leyden  in  one  hour 
and  a  half,  to  the  Hague  in  two  hours,  and  to  Rotterdam  in 
the  same  time.  Parties  are  often  formed  for  excursions 
on  the  canals,  and  they  hire  expressly  little  sailing-vessels  to 
make  the  trips  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  After  a  day 
or  two  I  left  by  the  train  for  the  city  of  Leipsic,  via  Han- 
over. 

The  road  is  not  particularly  interesting,  although  the  coun- 
try is  highly  cultivated.  On  the  German  frontier  the  train 
stopped  the  time  necessary  for  the  inspection  of  baggage. 
This  was  done  quietly  and  quickly  at  the  custom-house,  and 
afterward  we  did  not  delay,  on  an  average,  more  than  three 
or  five  minutes  at  the  different  stations,  thus  allowing  no 
lime  for  a  meal,  and  scarcely  enough  to  scramble  once  or 
twice  for  a  sandwich.  We  were  told  several  times  that  at 
Hanover  we  would  stop  long  enough  to  have  dinner,  and 
perhaps  get  a  glimpse  at  the  city ;  but  quite  the  contrary 
happened,  and  when  we  reached  the  Hanover  station,  with 
the  simple  announcement  that  our  train  was  behind  time,  off 
we  went  again,  without  getting  any  restoratives.  I  was 
doubly  disappointed,  as  the  city  seemed  to  be  remarkably 
handsome,  irom  the  flving  view  seen  through  the  car  window. 
I  conformed  submissively  to  the'  fasting  process  imposed 
upon  us  all,  the  more  so  as  none  of  the  other  passengers 
seemed  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  It  struck  me  here  that 
the  Germans  must  be  a  very  abstemious  people,  and  from 
the  frontiers  of  Holland  I  observed  the  difference  between 
the  very  abundant  supply  of  eatables  at  all  the  stations  on 
that  territory  and  the  almost  total  want  of  provisions  to  be 
obtained  on  the  German  side,  where,  at  the  stations,  no 
stands  with  refreshments  were  to  be  seen,  and  no  venders 
circulating  fruits,  nuts,  cakes,  etc.,  as  is  customary  almost 
everywhere.  I  wiil  not  enter  into  details  on  the  discomfort 
of  the  European  railroads  compared  with  ours,  nor  repeat 
the  well-known  but  very  just  complaint  of  being  penned  up 
in  a  compartment,  like  an  animal  in  a  cage,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  taking  any  exercise,  getting  a  glass  of  water,  or 
calling  for  help  in  case  of  need.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
notice  posted  in  the  car  saying  the  alarm  bell  is  at  left,  but, 
on  inquiring  from  one  of  the  porters,  I  was  told  that  the 
alarm  bells  had  been  removed,  because  they  were  rung  too 
often  for  nothing.  And  so  on  we  went  till  after  midnight, 
when  we  arrived,  more  dead  than  alive,  at  Leipsic. 

Leipsic,  December  9,  1S82.  Viator. 
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ENGLISH    COURTS    AND    LAWYERS. 


'Cockaigne "  gives  Some  Interesting  Notes  on  the  Bar  of  Great  Britain 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  people  abroad,  not  au  fait  in  the 
peculiar  customs  and  usages  of  the  English  courts,  judiciary, 
and  bar,  to  mention  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  "  the 
law3'  in  England,  generally,  and  particularly  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  observable  in  America. 

Previous  to  the  year  1875,  the  principal  courts  consisted  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  three  common  law  courts, 
viz.,  Queen's  Bench  (called  King's  Bench  when  a  king  is  on 
the  throne),  Common  Pleas,  the  judges  of  both  of  which  were 
called  justices,  and  the  Exchequer,  the  judges  of  which  were 
called  barons.  There  was  also  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  of 
Probate  and  Divorce.  By  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1S73  and 
1875,  all  of  these  courts  were  reconstructed,  and  are  now 
consolidated  into  one  "Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,"  which 
is  divided  into  two  departments,  termed,  severally,  the  "  High 
Court  of  Justice,"  and  the  "  High  Court  of  Appeal." 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  four  divisions, 
called,  respectively,  the  "  Chancery,"  "  Queen's  Bench," 
"  Common  Pleas,"  "  Exchequer,"  and  "  Probate,  Divorce, 
and  Admiralty  "divisions.  The  names  of  the  old  courts  and 
their  general  character  have,  however,  been  as  far  as  possi- 
ble retained,  and  many  of  the  outward  changes  in  their 
style  and  constitution  have  been  merely  formal.  The  former 
titles  of  judges  have  also  been  adhered  to.  The  Chancery 
division  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  sal- 
ary is  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  four  thousand  of  which 
he  receives  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  pres- 
ent Lord  Chancellor  is  Lord  Selborne,  who,  as  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  was  long  the  leader  of  the  Chancery  bar,  and  who, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  on  ascending  the  wool- 
sack, represented  England  in  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  at  Geneva.  He  has  just  been  made  an  earl  in  com- 
memorative honor  of  the  opening  of  the  new  law  courts.  In 
the  Queen's  Bench  division  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
presides, assisted  by  six  puisne  justices.  The  offices  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  have  been  abolished.  The  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  is  Lord  Coleridge,  who,  three  years 
ago,  succeeded  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  (pronounced  Co- 
burn  in  England).  He  exhibits  on  the  bench  a  curious  mixt- 
ure of  pomposity  and  arrogance  with  an  undignified  levity, 
and  is  particularly  fond  of  inserting  a  joke  into  his  sum- 
mings-up to  the  jury.  The  High  Court  of  Appeal  consists 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  eight 
paid  judges,  called  "  Lords  Justices,"  who  get  from  five  to 
six  thousand  a  year  each.  Besides  these  courts,  and  sepa- 
rate from  them,  are  the  "Final  Court  of  Appeal,"  connected 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, such  peers  of  Parliament  as  are  holding  or  have  held 
highjudicial  office,  and  two  paid  judges  at  sixthousanda 
year  each  ;  the  "Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council," 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ex-officio 
judges  of  other  courts,  and  eminent  lawyers  made  members 
for  the  purpose,  with  four  paid  judges  at  five  thousand  a  year 
each  ;  the  "  Crown  Cases  Reserve  Court,"  whose  judges  are 
those  of  the  entire  High  Court  of  Justice  ;  the  Bankruptcy 
Court ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  called  the  "  Court  of 
Arches";  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court,"  which  is  the 
most  important  criminal  tribunal  in  England,  and  celebrated 
as  having  sat  at  the  Sessions  House,  in  the  famous  Old 
Bailey,  since  1834.  All  thejudgesof  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice appointed  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  "go  circuit."  The 
meaning  of  "going  circuit"  is  doubtless  well  understood  by 
American  lawyers  of  the  old  regime.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
may  be  said  to  mean  the  visiting  officially  by  these  judges  of 
towns  called  "assize  towns,"  in  each  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  disputes  arising  in  the  counties,  and  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners  for  offenses  committed  therein. 

England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  eight  circuits,  to  wit : 
The  Southeastern,  or  "  Home,"  Midland,  Northern,  North- 
eastern, Oxford,  Western,  North  Wales,  and  South  Wales. 
Two  judges  generally  go  on  each  of  these  circuits.  Assizes 
are  held  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  At  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  assizes  both  civil  and  criminal  business  is 
transacted  ;  at  the  other  two  nothing  but  criminal  cases  are 
tried.  Lawyers  in  England  are  either  counsel  or  solicitors. 
Counsel  were  originally  of  two  classes — sergeants  and  barris- 
ters ;  but  since  the  act  of  '73  sergeants,  as  a  class,  have 
ceased  to  have  any  meaning,  and  are  virtually  abolished. 
Before  then  all  judges  had  first  to  be  made  sergeants,  but 
now  it  is  never  done.  Sergeant  Ballantine  is  the  last  re- 
maining sergeant  (not  a  judge)  in  England.  A  barrister  is 
"called  to  the  bar"  in  England — a  term  equivalent  to  being 
"admitted"  in  America.  The  privilege  of  calling  persons 
to  the  bar  is  exclusively  held  by  four  ancient  societies — viz., 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  and  Lincoln's  and  Gray's 
Inns,  which  now  act  as  a  corporation.  Until  recently  a  law 
student  had  only  to  pay  some  fees,  and  eat  a  certain  number 
of  dinners  in  the  "  hall  "  of  one  of  these  societies,  to  entitle 
him  to  be  called  to  the  bar  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  mem- 
bers of  the  universities,  students  have  to  undergo  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  general  knowledge  before  they  are 
admitted  as  students,  and  all  must  pass  an  examination  in 
law  before  they  are  granted  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law, 
which,  besides  giving  them  the  right  to  practice  in  all  Eng- 
lish courts,  confers  upon  them  the  title  of  "esquire." 

Barristers  only  have  audience  in  the  high  courts  of  justice 
and  appeal.  When  the  judges  "go  circuit,"  they  are  there- 
fore accompanied  by  barristers  who  conduct  the  cases  tried 
before  the  different  assizes,  there  being  no  "bar"  except  in 
London,  and  consequently  no  barristers  resident,  as  such,  in 
any  of  the  assize  towns.  Barristers  of  eminence  and  some 
years'  standing  at  the  bar  are  appointed  Queen's  Counsel, 
by  patent  from  the  crown.  While  a  great  honor,  being  made 
a  Q.  C.  rather  hampers  a  man  in  some  respects.  For  in- 
stance, he  can  not,  as  a  general  rule,  appear  without  a  "jun- 
ior "  for  a  plaintiff,  though  he  may  for  a  defendant  ;  nor  can 
he  accept  a  brief  to  defend  a  prisoner  without  license  from 
the  crown,  for  which  the  prisoner  has  to  pay  a  fee.  For- 
merly attorneys  were  distinguished  from  solicitors  in  chan- 
cery and  proctors  in  admiralty.  Now  all  distinctions  are 
abolished  ;  proctors,  attorneys,,  and  all,  are  called  solicitors 
nf  the  supreme  court,  with  rig'at  to  practice  in  any  court  after 
being  admitted  by  the  incorporated  law  society.     Solicitors 


are  only  allowed  audience  in  inferior  tribunals,  such  as 
county  courts. 

Judges  and  barristers  wear  wigs  and  gowns  in  court. 
Judges  have  two  sorts  of  wig  :  a  full-bottomed  wig — viz,  one 
that  hangs  down  on  each  side  of  the  face — and  an  ordinary 
wig,  to  cover  the  head  only.  The  former  is  worn  on  state 
occasions,  at  the  opening  of  term,  when  the  assizes  are  held, 
etc.  ;  the  ordinary  wig  at  Nisi  Prius.  A  scarlet  gown 
trimmed  with  ermine  is  worn  by  the  judges  when  they  sit  in 
criminal  cases,  and  a  black  silk  gown  in  civil  cases.  Queen's 
Counsel,  on  extra  occasions,  or  when  appearing  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  wear  a  full-bottomed  wig  ;  at  other 
times  the  ordinary  "bar"  wig,  as  it  is  called.  The  latter  is 
a  small  wig,  fitting  lightly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  two 
little  curls  or  knots,  called  "  tails,"  pendant  from  the  back. 
The  wigs  of  judges  and  barristers  are  made  of  gray  curled 
horsehair.  A  sergeant's  wig  is  a  bar  wig  with  a  black  patch 
on  the  crown.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General  are  both 
Q.  C.'s,  and  wear  wigs  of  that  grade.  Queen's  Counsel  wear 
silk  gowns  ;  ordinary  barristers  "  stuff"  gowns.  When  a 
barrister  is  made  a  Q.  C,  he  is  therefore  s.aid  to  "take  silk." 
Barristers  also  wear  white  cambric  "bands"  at  the  throat  ; 
and  when  a  Q.  C.  is  in  mourning  he  has  white  cambric 
"  weepers"  round  his  wrists. 

The  term  "devil"  is  applied  to  a  barrister  who  does  an- 
other barrister's  work  for  him.  Every  barrister  of  large 
practice  has  a  "  devil,"  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence.  At 
the  common-law  bar  the  "devil"  does  not  share  the  fee,  but 
at  the  equity  bar  he  does.  The  Attorney-General's  "  devil  " 
invariably  becomes  a  judge.  There  are  two  judges  now  on 
the  bench — Justices  Harmon  and  Bowen — who  have  filled 
this  position. 

All  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  are  addressed 
in  court,  "my  lord,"  and  "your  worship."  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellors and  County  Court  judges  are  addressed  "your  hon- 
or"; police  magistrates,  "your  worship."  In  private  life 
judges  assume  their  individual  title  only.  They  are  never 
called"  Judge  So-and-so"  off  the  bench  ;  but  "  Sir  Thomas" 
so-and-so,  or  "  Mr."  Nor  are  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral ever  called  "  General  "  so-and-so 

The  higher  judicial  officers  are  invariably  knighted,  and 
frequently  elevated  to  the  peerage.  The  judges  are  inde- 
pendent of  royal  pleasure,  and  are  appointed  for  life  ;  on  re- 
tirement, after  a  service  of  fifteen  years,  they  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  When  an  action 
is  to  be  brought  or  defended,  a  client  lays  his  claim  or 
defense  before  a  solicitor,  who  acts  for  the  client  until  the 
case  is  ripe  for  trial.  At  that  point  the  solicitor  makes  up  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  constituting  the  claim  or  defense, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  what  each  is 
expected  to  prove.  This  is  called  the  "  brief."  The  solicitor 
then  selects  a  Queen's  Counsel  (generally)  to  conduct  the  trial 
of  the  case,  and  one  or  more  ordinary  barristers  to  assist, 
giving  each  a  brief,  upon  which  is  marked  the  fee  each  is  to 
have.  The  Q.  C.  is  called  the  leader  in  the  case,  though  an 
ordinary  barrister  in  an  unimportant  case  may  be  a  leader. 
The  old  common-law  "  declaration  "  is  now  called  the  "  state- 
ment of  claim,"  and  the  plea  the  "defense."  Special  plead- 
ing, in  all  its  ramifications  and  technicalities,  is  therefore 
somewhat  abridged. 

Terms  of  court  are  now  called  "sittings."  There  are  four 
of  them ;  viz.,-  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas.  Bar- 
risters' offices  are  called  chambers,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
sitvated  in  the  different  buildings  which  en  ?nasse  compose 
the  "Temple."  The  names  of  barristers  on  the  doors  of 
their  chambers,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  are  al- 
ways preceded  by  "  Mr."  Solicitors  wear  gowns  and  bands 
(but  no  wigs)  when  Dracticing  in  the  County  Courts,  where 
they  have  audience.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  a  locality  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  solicitor's  offices,  though  their  places 
of  business  are  not  strictly  confined  to  any  part  of  the  busi- 
ness quarters  of  London. 

Among  the  most  eminent  barristers,  most  of  whom  are 
Q.  C.'s,  are  Charles  Russell,  famous  as  a  cross-examiner  ; 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  whose  line  is  maritime  and  commercial, 
and  whose  income  has  been  placed  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Charles  Butt,  whose  specialty  is 
admiralty,  and  who,  by  the  way,  I  hear,  has  a  brother  "  ranch- 
ing" in  Southern  California;  Poland,  a  specimen  "Old 
Bailey"  barrister;  Tuderwick,  who  appears  in  more  divorce 
cases  than  any  other  man  ;  Cohen,  M.  P.  for  Southwark  ; 
Wills,  who  can  make  a  telling  after-dinner  speech  as  well  as 
a  close  argument  in  the  Chancery  Division  ;  John  Maule. 
the  public  prosecutor  ;  Sir  John  Holker  (pronounced  Hooker) 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  last  ministry  ;  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard,  the  late  Solicitor-General ;  Sir  Henry  James,  the 
present  Attorney- General  ;  and  Montague  Williams,  the 
most  rising  man  at  the  criminal  bar,  who  was  once  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  whose  warlike  propensities,  there  fostered, 
show  themselves  not  alone  in  his  snarling  manner  of  speech, 
but  in  his  adherence  to  the  "code"  as  a  means  of  settling 
quarrels  among  gentlemen.  So  far,  however,  owing  to  the 
disfavor  with  which  dueling  is  regarded  both  by  the  law  and 
public  opinion  in  England,  he  has,  I  believe,  only  been  able 
to  figure  in  the  character  of  a  willing  second. 

London,  December  12,  1882.  Cockaigne. 


"  Close  following  the  departure  of  the  representatives  of 
British  royalty  comes  the  advent  of  their  antipodal  peers  [/. 
£.,  Japs.]  The  real  difference  between  them  is  measured  by 
the  difference  in  the  power,  degree  of  enlightenment,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  governments  they  respectively  represent.  The 
mountain-tops  of  Japan  are  just  being  gilded  with  the  dawn 
of  that  civilization  of  which  England  basks  in  the  full  blaze 
of  meridian  day." — Awfully  awful  Reporter  in  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  Morning  Call. 


Of  all  the  melancholy  caricatures  on  daily  journalism,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Courrier  de  Sa?i  Francisco  is  the  worst. 
Its  editors  have  almost  ignored  the  row  in  the  French  colony 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  consul  to  put  his  flag  at  half-mast 
for  Gambetta's  death.  Its  readers  were  forced  to  go  to  the 
American  dailies  for  the  facts  regarding  a  matter  of  purely 
French  interest.     And  this  has  happened  many  times  before. 


On  the  31st  of  December,  i8S2,all  declined  MSS.  remain- 
ing in  this  office  more  than  a  month  uncalled  for,  were  burned. 


THE    HAWAIIAN    RECIPROCITY    TREATY. 


It  is  believed  that  'the  sugar-refineries  of  the  Eastern 
States,  in  their  desire  to  break  up  the  occupation  of  refining 
sugars  in  San  Francisco,  have  determined  to  destroy  the 
commercial  treaty  existing  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Hawaii.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  an  active  lobby  is  retained  in 
Washington,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Eastern  sugar  syndi- 
cate has  been  generous  to  the  press.  The  Chronicle  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  especially  eloquent  in  denunciation  of 
every  interest  that  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
treaty,  of  every  individual  or  corporation  that  has  any  con- 
nection with  Sandwich  Island  affairs,  and  of  every  industry 
that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Sandwich  Island  com- 
merce. It  has  waered  an  unrelenting  war  against  Claus 
Spreckels  and  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company,  for  no 
better  or  other  reason,  that  we  can  understand,  except  that 
Claus  Spreckels  and  his  associates  are  engaged  in  a  pros- 
perous business  with  the  Islands  ;  that  he  and  they  own  and 
plant  sugar-lands  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  they  im- 
port and  refine  suears  to  a  profit  to  San  Francisco.  This  jour- 
nal has  persistently  charged  that  the  plantation  hands,  Norwe- 
gians and  Portuguese,  were  subject  to  all  sorts^of  indignities 
and  cruelties.  The  Governments  of  Norway  and  Portugal 
have  instituted  careful  examinations,  and  the  reports  are  as- 
certained to  be  unfounded  and  untrue.  The  Chronicle  charges 
that  this  refinery  of  sugar  in  San  Francisco  is  a  monopoly, 
resulting  in  enhanced  prices  to  the  sugar  consumer,  and  that 
the  company  subsidize  the  railroad  company  that  these 
prices  may  be  maintained  ;  that  the  Islanders  do  not  use 
their  own  sugar,  and  that,  under  guise  of  Hawaiian  importa- 
tions, sugar  and  rice  are  smuggled  from  China  and  Manila. 
Each  and  all  of  these  charges  have  been  disproved,  and  have 
all  been  ascertained  to  be  untrue.  The  Chronicle  has  so  per- 
sistently misrepresented  all  the  facts  of  this  Hawaiian  busi- 
ness, has  so  deliberately  falsified  all  figures  concerning  the 
commerce  between  the  Islands  and  San  Francisco,  and  has 
set  itself  so  determinedly  in  opposition  to  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  that  Mr.  Spreckels  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reply  to  some  of  these  misrepresentations.  The  oc- 
casion is  an  interview  between  De  Young  and  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  in  which  interview,  either  through  careless- 
ness, or  because  he  was  so  far  from  home,  Mr.  De  Young 
was  more  than  usually  reckless  and  mendacious.  He  said, 
among  other  things  : 

All  that  is  exported  from  San  Francisco  is  a  little  flour,  and  some 
general  merchandise,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  ranges  from  four 
hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  statistics  show  that  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu  in  animals,  clothing,  building  ma- 
terials, flour,  fish,  green  groceries,  fowls,  hardware  and  lum- 
ber, butter,  paints,  oils,  carriages,  tobacco  and  cigars,  were 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  excess  annually  after  the 
treaty  went  into  effect.  The  exports  from  the  year  1S76  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  year  1883  have  steadily  increased. 
Mr.  Spreckels  says : 

In  the  year  1882  we  exported  540,926  worth,  besides  $20,200  in  horses, 
and  nearly  $25,000  worth  of  other  animals  ;  of  wheat  and  flour,  $105,- 
000  ;  of  cotton  sheeting,  cotton  prints,  and  cotton  manufactures  in  gen- 
eral. $180,000;  of  stoves,  nails,  and  spikes,  $40,000  ;  of  steam  engines 
and  locomotives,  $27,000;  of  iron  manufactures  not  classified,  $260,- 
000;  of  machinery.  $233,000;  of  boots  and  shoes  and  leather  goods, 
$117,000  ;  of  naphtha,  turpentine,  illuminating  and  other  oils,  paints 
and  colors.  $90,000;  of  paper  and  stationery,  $41,000  ;  of  wood  and 
lumber,  $279,000  ;  of  tobacco,  $77,000  ;  and  so  through  fifty  more  or 
less  important  items.  What  becomes  of  Mr.  De  Young's  statement 
that  "  We  sell  the  islands  $400000  to  $800000  a  year,  chiefly  flour," 
when  one  port  sold  them  such  items  as  mentioned,  and  all  of  domestic 
manufacture  and  producrion  "> 

The  Chamber  of  Commerct  gives  thj  following  statistics 
showing  the  growing  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Hon- 
olulu : 

1876 $782,897 

1877 1,224  233 

1878 1,582  747 

1879 1,734.026 

1880 2,178.000 

1881 2,652075 

The  figures  for  the  year  1882  are  not  yet  furnished,  but 
will  show  a  further  increase.  This  treaty  is  esteemed  as  de- 
sirable by  all  intelligent  people  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade,  representing 
our  merchants,  have  favored  it,  and  we  believe  there  is  no 
enterprise  in  any  of  the  Pacific  States  or  Territories  which 
is  not  interested  in  maintaining  it.  That  the  Chronicle  has 
warred  against  these  interests,  and  that  it  has  maintained  its 
arguments  by  misrepresentations,  by  misstatements,  and  by 
a  suppression  of  all  favorable  facts,  and  the  suggestion  of 
every  improbable  lie  which  Eastern  rivals  can  invent,  would 
make  the  answer  of  Mr.  Spreckels  unnecessary  in  any  com- 
munity where  the  Chronicle  or  its  proprietor  are  known.  The 
fact  is  indisputable  that  this  treaty  has  worked  well  for  San 
Francisco  and  its  people.  We  have  made  money  out  of  it. 
The  islands  are  peopled  and  owned  by  Americans.  We 
look  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  we  would  upon  a  suburb 
of  San  Francisco.  They  are  near  to  us  in  intercourse,  both 
commercial  and  social,  as  is  Nevada  or  Arizona.  Their 
people  are  as  near  to  us  as  our  fellow- citizens  of  Oregon  or 
Washington  Territory.  Politically,  they  are  apart  from  us  ; 
and  while  we  look  with  favor  to  the  maintenance  in  the 
Islands  of  an  independent  government,  and  do  not  desire  to 
interfere  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  we  consider  ourselves 
as  their  nearest  of  kin,  their  heir,  and  their  residuary  legatee 
in  event  of  political  dissolution.  And  we  shall  never  con- 
sent to  the  execution  of  a  will  or  a  distribution  of  the  estate 
which  shall  deprive  us  of  our  right  of  political  inheritance. 
Mr.  Spreckels  has  done  well  to  reply  to  the  calumny  of  Mr. 
De  Young,  to  expose  it,  to  expose  the  motives  which  govern 
the  Eastern  sugar-refiners,  and  to  describe  the  modes  by 
which  these  Eastern  business  men  attempt  to  accomplish  re- 
sults. In  conclusion  of  a  correspondence  and  controversy 
that  does  Mr.  Spreckels  credit  for  his  courage,  and  is  evident 
of  a  determination  not  to  be  frightened  or  blackmailed,  he 
says  : 

If  the  actual  facts  could  be  known  it  would  be  found,  I  suspect,  that 
the  only  subsidies  in  connection  with  this  whol?  '  :=  ^re  paid  by 

agents  of  Xew  York  sugar  refiners  to  newspap "  misrepre- 

sentations, are  trying  to  bring  the  reciprocity  t 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


FROM    THE    YEAR    ONE. 


A  Strange  Story  which  Spans  Eighteen  Centuries. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  New  Year's  story  ?"  he  asked, 
rubbing  his  thin  hands  together  as  he  stood  beside  me,  peer- 
ing through  the  bars  of  the  window  at  the  stretch  of  white 
lawn  below,  where  here  and  there  a  young  elm  bent  and 
cowed  before  the  wind  that  swept  round  the  comer  of  the 
asylum,  blowing  the  snow  before  it  in  whirling  clouds.  "  It 
isn't  an  orthodox  story,  but  it  has  one  merit— it  is  true.''  And 
he  laughed  a  little  as  he  pointed  to  the  broad,  cushioned 
window-seat.  "  Pray  sit  down,  for  it  is  quite  long,  as  a  story 
should  be  that  goes  back  eighteen  hundred  years  ! " 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  sat  down.  He  might 
grow  violent  if  I  refused,  and,  besides,  there  was  an  hour  yet 
before  my  friends  would  come  down,  and  we  would  leave  to 
catch  the  eleven  thirty  train  to  the  city,  which  would  end  my 
visit  to  the  B Asylum. 

"  Thanks  ;  you  are  very  kind.  Don't  think  that  I  tell  this 
story  to  every  one  ;  I  have  been  here  six  months  and  none 
of  them  know  it.  I  should  not  tell  it  now,  but  I  like  your 
face,  and,  besides,  if  you  listen  it  might  make  my  head 
more  easy.  I  see  you  think  me  one  of  the  patients,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  sad  smile,  as  he  turned  his  sunken  gray  eyes 
on  mine|  "  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  here  solely  because 
my  friends  wish  to  keep  me  from  giving  myself  up  as  a  mur- 
derer, as  I  should  do  were  I  free." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  out  of  the  close- 
barred  window  again.  Not  observing  the  rather  startling 
effect  his  words  produced  on  me,  he  continued  in  a  low- 
voice  : 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Syrian  merchant  of  Beirut,  his  mother 
au  Italian  from  Palermo.  We  met  eight  years  ago.  I  was 
studying  medicine  then  in  New  York,  and  my  room  was  next 
to  his  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  house  in  Stuyvesant  Square. 
I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  solitude  and  at  that  time  had 
an  almost  morbid  dislike  of  making  new  acquaintances.  I 
cared  only  for  study,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  any  one 
but  the  professors  at  the  college.  He  also  seemed  unusually 
shy  and  reserved,  and  we  would  never  have  spoken,  though 
lodging  next  each  other  for  over  a  year  already,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  violin. 

I  had  a  fine  old  specimen  of  Cremona  work,  which  my 
father  had  picked  up  somewhere  in  Europe  when  he  was 
there  years  before.  Sometimes  I  took  it  out  of  its  case  and 
played  on  it  in  my  own  poor  way,  so  that  one  night  its  won- 
derful tone  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  and  at  last 
proved  too  strong  an  attraction  for  him  to  resist,  for  he 
knocked  timidly,  asking  whether  he  might  look  at  it.  Of 
course,  I  asked  him  to  enter,  and  gave  him  the  violin.  He 
sat  down,  taking  it  tenderly  in  his  hands,  looking  at  it  in  an 
awed,  half  worshiping  way,  as  if  it  were  some  holy  thing. 

After  drawing  a  few  long  wailing  chords  from  it,  he  seemed 
carried  away  by  a  passion  of  delight,  and  began  playing.  I 
sat  against  the  wall,  watching  him.  He  was  evidently  very 
young,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  with  thick,  tightly-curling 
hair,  worn  in  the  old  Florentine  aureole  shape.  His  fore- 
head was  low,  his  face  oval,  with  soft  olive  skin,  and  dark 
eyes  that  were  now  glowing  with  some  mysterious,  rapt  light, 
as  if  he  saw  the  angels. 

But  soon  I  forgot  my  inspection  of  my  strange  caller — 
forgot  him — myself — everything  in  the  wonder  and  delight 
that  thrilled  through  me  as  I  listened.  I  could  hear  the  low- 
words  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress — the  murmured  answer 
dying  away  before  half  said,  in  sheer  delight  of  kisses  pressed 
on  lips  and  drooping  lids — the  fast-coming  breath  broken  by 
little  sobs — the  last  close,  clinging  embrace  as  they  parted! 
Then  a  moment's  pause,  and,  with  dilated  nostrils  and 
glittering  eyes,  he  swept  the  strings  again,  and  the  sound  of 
battle  crushed  through  the  room — the  hurried  tramping  of 
the  feet  of  oncoming  columns — the  sharp  command — the 
last,  swift,  deadly  charge — the  clash  and  clang  of  steel — the 
sickening  crush  of  maimed  and  severed  limbs,  of  blades 
grating  against  the  bone — the  grinding  together  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  hoarse,  hard-drawn  breath  of  the  dying — the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  wounded — the  shouts  of  the  victors  as  they 
pressed  the  foe  before  them — the  horrid  tumult  of  useless 
rally,  of  close,  deadly  strife,  of  hopeless  stand  and  stubborn 
retreat,  till  the  vanquished  break  and  fly  for  the  last  time, 
and,  with  merciless  carnage  of  pursuit,  the  battle  rolls  away 

into  the  distance ah,  it  was  god-like  ! 

From  that  night,  [he  continued  after  a  moment's  pause, 
while  the  faint  glow  faded  from  his  sunken  cheeks,]  we 
were  friends.  I  gave  him  the  Cremona,  seeing  how  precious 
it  was  to  him,  and  that  won  his  heart. 

With  our  common  love  for  music  as  our  only  bond  at  first, 
our  friendship  grew  until  I  cared  more  for  him  than  I  had 
ever  before  for  any  living  creature,  while  he  soon  loved  me 
with  all  the  intensity  of  his  Eastern  nature.  Yet  he  never 
told  me  anything  of  his  past  history,  except  what  I  have 
given  of  his  parents'  nationality,  and  I  never  learned  by  what 
strange  fortune  he  had  drifted  from  Syria  to  New  York,  and 
become  the  second  violin  in  one  of  the  Broadway  theatres. 
When  I  knew  him  better,  I  urged  him  to  give  a  public  con- 
cert, and  win  the  fame  which  I  was  sure  would  be  his  if  he 
but  stretched  out  his  hand,  for  I  believed,  rightly,  that  no 
living  violinist  was  his  equal,  either  as  a  composer  or  in 
mastery  of  the  instrument.  But  he  refused,  and  when  I  per- 
sisted begged  me  to  press  him  no  more.  Perhaps  he  had  al- 
ready tried  in  Europe  and  failed,  as  many  another  has,  in  his 
first  endeavor  to  win  from  the  world  recognition  of  his  genius. 
A  year  after  our  first  meeting  my  studies  ended,  and  I 
gained  my  diploma,  for  which  I  had  been  doggedly  starving 
so  long — being  poor  and  having  to  work  my  way.  In  five 
years  more  I  had  won  a  large  practice,  and  saw  before  me 
every  promise  of  greater  success. 

I  had  bought  a  small  house  in  Seventeenth  Street  where 
Luigi  lived  with  me — that  was  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago.     He  had  grown  more  silent  and  shy  of  others  than  ever, 
while  his  devotion  to  me  increased  each  year.     The  world 
must  have  used  him  most  harshly  in  the  past.    At  the  thea- 
tre he  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  orchestral  machine  that 
.■opportunity  for  his  genius  to  display  itself,  though 
irably  known  for  his  remarkable  technical  skill ; 
.ith  me,  he  gave  his  fancy  full  freedom,  while 
i  ■■■  more  strange  and  weird  until,  when  he  touched 


the  Cremona,  either  an  angel  or  a  demon  seemed  making  it 
throb  with  unearthly  music. 

Then  I  met  them — the  signora  and  her  daughter,  being 
called  to  treat  the  mother  for  a  dangerous  attack  of  diphtheria. 
She  recovered  through  my  own  efforts  and  Bianca's  care  ; 
but  her  voice  was  so  impaired  that  she  could  never  sing 
again  in  public.  Did  I  say  that  she  was  one  of  an  Italian 
opera  company  then  in  the  city  ? 

She  was  greatly  distressed  at  this,  her  lost  voice  being  her 
only  source  of  income  ;  but  I  advised  her  to  establish  her- 
self permanently  in  the  city  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 
After  some  hesitation  she  followed  my  advice,  and  I  found 
them  a  pleasant  suite  of  rooms  not  far  from  my  house,  where 
the  signora  soon  had  more  pupils  than  she  could  teach.  I 
was  with  them  much,  for  my  poor  sen-ices  in  the  signora's 
illness  had  won  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  both  her  and 
Bianca,  who  always  seemed  so  glad  to  see  me  and  made  me 
so  welcome  that  soon  I  even  dared  to  hope — but  I  was  mad 
and  blind  ! 

Did  I  tell  you  of  her  ?  Tall  and  supple  of  shape,  with  red- 
gold  hair,  white  skin,  and  agate  eyes.  I  loved  her— God ! 
how  I  loved  her  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  beside  her 
mother's  bed,  with  long,  slender  fingers  clasped  before  her, 
and  her  great  eyes  looking  up  at  me  in  wordless  appeal ! 
Two  months  passed,  and  they  grew  to  expect  me  every  night, 
and  every  night  found  me  with  them,  and  all  day  I  dreamed 
of  what  seemed  now  to  me,  being  blind  with  love,  was  almost 
sure — that  she  would  be  my  wife. 

I  hardly  thought  now  of  Luigi.  It  was  not  until  one  morn- 
ing in  early  December,  when  I  was  making  ready  to  go  to 
the  signora's,  that  I  chanced  to  notice  that  his  oval  cheeks 
had  grown  thin,  his  eyes  had  sunken,  his  lips  were  dry  and 
feverish,  and  I  realized  for  the,  first  time  the  effect  upon  him 
of  my  neglect,  which  was  slowly  breaking  his  heart  Filled 
with  sudden  remorse,  I  insisted  on  his  coming  with  me,  and 
would  hear  no  refusal,  even  telling  him  to  take  his  violin,  for 
we  would  call  on  some  friends  of  mine  who  were  lovers  of 
music.  He  unwillingly  assented,  and  we  went  out  together. 
They  were  expecting  me,  though  the  signora  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  my  having  a  companion,  but  she  received 
Luigi  with  her  usual  graciousness,  and  her  manner  grew 
warmer  when  she  found  he  was  in  part  Italian. 

As  Bianca  and  Luigi  met,  my  eyes  happened  to  be  resting 
on  her  face.  A  faint  color  flushed  through  her  white  skin, 
and  her  eyes  dropped  as  they  met  his,  in  which  shone  some- 
thing of  the  same  awed  wonder  when  he  first  saw  the  Cre- 
mona. It  passed  in  both  within  a  moment,  but  a  sudden 
chill  went  through  me,  as  if  I  were  very  cold. 

Bianca  greeted  me  with  her  usual  kind,  affectionate  man- 
ner, which  now,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  me  as  if  she 
looked  upon  me  more  as  a  brother  than  a  lover. 

The  signora  noted  that  Luigi  had  brought  his  violin,  and 
after  a  little  asked  me  whether  he  played.  The  indefinable 
dread  of  some  approaching  danger,  which  had  chilled  me  at 
first,  had  by  this  time  been  forgotten,  and  I  answered,  with 
enthusiasm,  that  I  thought  him  the  greatest  violinist  in  the 
country  ;  whereat  she  begged  him  to  open  the  case,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  agree  with  me. 

He  and  Bianca  had  hardly  uttered  a  word  since  our  first 
coming.  I  turned  to  them  ;  she  was  sitting  near  the  signora, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  her  fingers,  which  were  twisting  and  un- 
twisting in  her  lap.  Luigi  was  gazing  at  her  from  under 
half-closed  lids,  while  the  long  lashes  hid  his  eyes.  He  started 
as  if  awakening  from  a  dream  when  the  signora  spoke,  and, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  at  once  complied  with  her  request. 

I  had  thought  that  during  the  five  years  of  our  friendship 
I  had  heard  the  best  that  lay  in  him,  but  now  there  was 
something  in  his  music  that  had  never  been  there  before — a 
thrilling  tenderness  of  tone,  an  inmost  throbbing  life  in  each 
note,  that  made  words  seem  uncouth  and  faltering.  He  had 
hardly  drawn  his  bow  across  the  strings  a  dozen  times  when 
I  knew  he  was  playing  only  for  Bianca  the  most  passionate 
love-song  I  had  ever  heard.  His  eyes,  fixed  on  her,  were 
luminous  with  emotion,  and  slowly,  as  if  yielding  to  some 
invisible  power,  she  raised  her  own,  and  their  eyes  met. 
She  never  moved  until  he  stopped,  sitting  with  hands  tightly 
clasped  and  lips  a  little  parted,  the  color  coming  and  going 
in  her  face,  her  eyes  unconsciously  answering  his.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  quick,  sharp  breath,  the  bow  fell  to  his  side, 
and  he  laid  the  Cremona,  almost  roughly,  in  its  case,  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  late.  I  fear  I  have  fatigued  the  signorina.  Shall 
we  not  go  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Bianca.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes 
were  almost  black,  so  dilated  were  the  retinas. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  him  ?  "  whispered  the  signora,  as  we 
parted. 

"  You  mistake  ;  it  was  his  music — not  he,"  I  answered, 
lightly,  though  a  heavy  dread  lay  at  my  heart. 

Several  times  afterward  I  went  there,  he  ahvays  accom- 
panying me,  though  I  did  not  ask  him ;  but  then  he  did  not 
seem  to  realize  this,  but  went  as  if  he  knew  she  was  expect- 
ing him.  Ah,  the  agony  of  those  few  evenings  !  I  and  the 
signora — I  know  not  what  I  said  to  her,  trying  to  keep  my 
eyes  away  from  them,  as  he  either  played  his  accursed  vio- 
lin or  talked  of  music  to  Bianca,  though  in  every  note,  in 
every  word  his  love  for  her  was  unconsciously  told.  And 
she? 

"  I  am  grieved — ah  !  so  grieved — for  you,  dear  friend," 
said  the  signora  one  evening,  taking  my  hand,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether near  the  fire,  while  they  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  by  the  piano,  which  she  was  playing,  and  he  accom- 
panying with  that  violin,  their  eyes  hardly  once  withdrawn 
from  each  other's  face. 

"  Sorry  for  me!"  I  repeated.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see  ?     I  had  hoped  for  you But  it  is 

fate." 

Luigi  was  bending  forward  at  that  moment,  his  dark  hair 
nearly  touching  her  own  bronze-gold  coils,  as  he  explained, 
in  low,  liquid  Tuscan,  an  intricate  passage  in  the  Passion 
music  of  Bach,  which  they  were  trying  that  evening.  1 
stared  stupidly  at  them  without  a  word.  Hope  had  lived 
till  then  ;  but  now  I  saw  clearly — she  loved  him  !  I  pressed 
the  signora's  brown  hand  silently  in  mine,  and  hurried  away 
from  the  house,  leaving  them  undisturbed.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  her — there,  with  their  hair  touching. 

After  that,  when  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  go  with  him 
to  the  signora's,  I  made  some  excuse,  and  let  him  go  a'one. 
He  was  now  the  one  who  was  blind,  and  so  went,  without 


seeing  the  fire  that  burned  within  me.  Sometimes,  as  I 
looked  at  his  face,  now  no  longer  pale  or  thin,  but  ever  radi- 
ant with  the  thought  of  her,  I  could  have  sprung  upon  him 
and  beaten  him  against  the  Stones  until  he  was  dead.  But 
I  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  him,  and  plunged  into  the  most 
severe  work. 

At  last  came  New  Year's  week,  when  I  was  forced,  from 
complete  exhaustion,  to  stay  at  home  during  the  nights  to 
get  some  little  rest.  He  was  always  there  with  her  until  late, 
and  so  New  Year's  eve  I  found  myself  sitting  in  the  library, 
before  the  grate  fire — I  intended  to  go  to  my  room  before  he 
returned — sitting  there  staring  at  the  coals,  thinking  of  what 
I  had  lost  through  him. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  bitter  revery  by  a  quick  step  on 
the  stairs.  Had  he  returned  so  soon  ?  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
— I  would  escape  meeting  him.  But  at  that  moment  he  en- 
tered the  room.  His  hair  w-as  white  with  snow,  his  overcoat 
covered  with  it  ;  but  he  shook  it  off,  laughing,  and  came 
quickly  toward  me  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  here.  I  have  great  news,  my 
brother.  Wish  me  joy  !  "  he  said,  and  he  laughed  again,  as 
he  looked  into  my  face  with  sparkling  eyes.  " Are  you  not 
well  ?  You  are  pale.  I  said  that  you  were  working  too  hard. 
You  must  have  care,  for  I  shall  want  you  next  month — we  are 
to  be  married  then.  Ah  !  I  am  so  happy."  And  he  began 
taking  off  his  overcoat,  humming  some  air. 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  stared  at  it,  but  could  not  see 
what  lay  outside,  for  the  panes  seemed  shimmering  with 
many  colors,  like  the  iridescent  glass  of  the  museums.  I  had 
known  it  was  coming,  and  had  been  steeling  my  heart  to 
meet  it  bravely  ;  but  now  my  strength  was  almost  gone. 
And  to  hear  him  laugh  !  My  God  !  I  turned  again.  He 
had  sunk  into  my  chair,  still  humming  something  which 
made  me  tremble  with  rage — w-hy,  I  knew  not. 

"  Yes,  mio  amigo  carissimo,  we  are  to  be  married  in  Janu- 
ary, and  I  have  consented  to  leave  the  orchestra.  Yes,  I 
shall  write  an  opera,  and  make  one  more  effort  to  win  fame, 
for  her  sake.  Listen,  this  is  the  opening  bridal  chorus." 
And  he  hurriedly  seized  the  violin,  which  lay  on  the  table 
near  him,  and  began  playing  the  same  air  he  was  humming 
when  he  came  in. 

I  looked  up  at  a  yataghan  which  hung  against  the  wall  be- 
tween the  windows,  and  my  fingers  closed  as  if  they  were 
grasping  its  crooked  handle.  I  could  take  it  from  its  sheath 
without  his  seeing  or  hearing  me,  for  he  was  playing  softly, 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair  facing  the  fire.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
time  to  kill  him,  while  he  was  playing  their  wedding  march. 
I  took  a  few  noiseless  steps  toward  the  wall,  and  reaching 
up,  carefully  drew  the  yataghan  from  its  sheath  ;  then  came 
behind  him,  feeling  the  razor-like  edge.  His  neck  was 
slender,  and,  with  one  strong  blow,  I  could  strike  off  his 
head.  How  it  would  look  rolling  across  the  carpet  !  Would 
his  eyes  open  and  stare  at  me  with  a  last  look  of  horror,  as 
those  of  the  guillotined  have  sometimes  done  ?  Perhaps  the 
Cremona  would  drop  and  break — a  fitting  end  of  the  thing, 
to  die  with  its  master.     Or  the  body  might  sit  there,  with  the 

hands  still  holding  the  bow  and  the  violin  pressed  under 

but  then,  if  his  head  were  gone,  how  could  it  be  pressed  un- 
der the  chin  ?  How  long  would  the  last  note  make  the  strings 
vibrate  ?  Not  long,  for  he  was  now  playing  in  a  minor  key 
what  seemed  to  be  a  funeral  dirge.  Yes,  there  was  the  sound 
of  tears  dropping  on  the  coffin — whose  coffin  was  it  ?  Per- 
haps his  ;  and  the  tears  were  Bianca's.  This  thought  shot 
through  my  seething  brain,  jarring  me  into  something  like 
sanity. 

I  stepped  hurriedly  backward,  and  thrust  the  yataghan 
into  its  sheath.  This  was  hurriedly  done,  when  he  turned 
his  head  and  asked  : 

"  How  do  you  like  that  ?  It  is  the  funeral  hymn  of  the  Huss- 
ites as  they  bury  the  ashes  of  St.  Jerome,  which  the  Princess 
Vlatka,  who  has  had  hidden  love  for  the  martyr,  has  col- 
lected with  her  own  hands,  and But,  in  the  name  of 

the  Father,  how  ill  you  look  ! "  and  he  half  rose  from  the 
chair. 

"  Sit  down,  and  play  on.  My  head  aches,  and  your  music 
stills  the  pain,"  I  murmured,  turning  my  face  away  and  piling 
up  the  books  on  the  table. 

He  obeyed  ;  but  just  as  the  dirge  was  rising  into  a  strong, 
clear  anthem  of  praise,  as  if  the  Hussites  beheld  the  soul  of 
the  martyr  received  by  a  heavenly  host,  whose  song  of  wel- 
come heard  far  above  formed  the  theme  of  the  movement,  a 
loud  clanging  of  bells  rang  outside  in  the  clear  night  air. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stared  out  of  the  window  with 
frightened  eyes. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

"  It  is  the  sound  of  the  chimes — twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
new  year  is  here." 

He  grew  pale  to  the  lips.  "And  I  had  forgotten!"  he 
murmured,  and  the  violin-bow  fell  from  his  hand  to  the  floor. 

"You  will  break  it  if  you  do  not  look  where  you  set  your 
foot.     What  have  you  forgotten  ?  "  I  asked,  coldly. 

"That  it  was  New  Year's  eve — to  think  that  our  betrothal 
comes  now!"  and,  heedless  of  my  warning,  he  stepped  back- 
ward toward  the  mantel  as  if  for  support,  and  the  bow 
snapped  under  his  foot. 

He  did  not  heed  it,  but  stood  staring  before  him  as  if  he 
saw  some  horrible  thing.  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  ar  the 
corner  where  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and  then  at  him  again. 
His  unaccountable  fright  had  the  effect  of  rousing  me  from 
the  half  stupor  which  had  numbed  me  after  putting  back  the 
yataghan. 

"Why  not  on  New  Year's  eve  ?  Is  it  not  a  time  for  hap- 
piness ?"  I  asked  bitterly. 

"  You  do  not  know  !  It  is  the  curse — I  feel  it  coming  even 
now!  Jesus,  spare  me  !"  The  violin  which  he  had  held  in 
the  other  hand  fell  before  his  feet,  while  he  covered  his  eyes. 
I  looked  down  at  the  hated  Cremona.  The  fall  had  split 
the  back  of  the  old  instrument  and  snapped  two  of  the 
strings. 

"  You  have  broken  your  violin  ! "  I  said,  pointing  to  it ; 
but  he  stood  there  motionless,  while  his  hands  trembled  vio1 
lently  as  he  pressed  them  over  his  face. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable.  At  any  other  time  such  an 
injury  to  his  precious  Cremona  would  have  thrown  him  into 
great  grief,  but  now  he  did  not  seem  even  conscious  of  what 
he  had  done. 

"Luigi !  What  is  it? — do  you  see  anything?"  I  asked,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  arm.  He  only  groaned,  and  I  thought  I  could 
hear  the  word  "Jesu,"  again.     1  drew  him  toward  the  chair, 
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into  which  he  sank  in  a  nerveless  heap,  his  hands  falling  by 
his  side. 

"  Don't  leave  me  !  "  he  implored  ;  "  the  curse  has  come  1  I 
thought  that  I  might  be  spared,  but  it  is  here  ! " 

"  Nothing  is  here,  Luigi.  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked, 
bending  over  him. 

"  I  feel  a  horrible  fear — an  unbearable  remorse  for  some 
terrible  deed  that  I  seem  to  have  done  !  It  has  always  been 
so  with  us  ;  my  father  died  a  maniac  from  it  before  I  was 
born  ;  none  of  my  race  have  lived  to  see  the  face  of  their 
first-born  child  ! "  he  gasped,  clinging  to  my  hand,  while  he 
brushed  away  the  great  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  clam 
my  face.  "  At  some  time,  far  back  in  the  past,  one  of  our 
ancestors  committed  some  crime — I  know  not  what  it  was— 
which  has  never  been  forgiven  by  God,  but  will  curse  us  for 
ever." 

"  Have  you  ever  felt  this  before  ? "  I  asked,  soothingly,  lay 
ing  my  hand  on  his  forehead. 

"  No  ;  but  all  my  race  have  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  just 
as  some  great  happiness  came  to  them.  She  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife,  and  now  the  horror  falls  on  me !  Ah,  Jesu,  why 
should  I  be  cursed  for  something  hundreds  of  years  ago  ?" 

My  curiosity  and  wonder  were  now  fully  aroused,  and  I 
looked  closely  at  him  and  felt  his  pulse.  He  was  evidently 
laboring  under  intense  excitement,  even  to  the  verge  of  hys- 
teria or  catalepsis.  I  hastened  to  a  cabinet  near  the  door, 
which  contained  my  medicines.  During  the  past  year  I  had 
been  greatly  interested  in  studying  the  effect  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  lydalia  ara&is,  a  plant  of  the  genus  catmabis, 
found  only  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
akin  to  the  Indian  hemp,  or  hasheesh,  and  possessing  simi- 
lar properties,  according  to  the  usual  medical  opinion.  But 
from  certain  results  I  had  obtained  by  its  use  I  had  been  led 
to  suspect  that  it  was  of  far  greater  potency  as  a  narcotic 
than  either  hasheesh,  opium,  or  chloroform,  though  as  yet  I 
had  used  it  but  rarely,  not  satisfied  that  I  fully  understood 
its  effects.  But  now,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  I  took 
out  the  vial  containing  the  inspissated  tincture,  and  poured 
ten  drops  into  half  a  glass  of  water,  which  I  forced  him  to 
drink,  believing,  in  such  a  case  as  his,  that  it  would  produce 
a  quieting  efiect,  for  his  condition  was  distressing  even  to 
me,  who  had  no  reason  to  wish  him  well.  But  to  my  cha- 
grin, and  even  alarm,  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  his  legs  and 
hands  twitching  as  if  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  his  eyes  rolling 
frightfully,  while  a  thin,  white  foam  gathered  on  his  purple 
lips,  from  which  came  sharp  hisses  and  unintelligible  words. 

Instead  of  acting  as  a  narcotic,  the  drug  had  had  directly 
the  opposite  effect,  and  had  so  increased  his  intense  cerebral 
agitation — yes,  there  was  great  probability,  I  saw,  of  killing 
him,  and  I  would  be  indirectly  his  murderer.  This  prospect 
but  a  short  time  before  I  would  have  hailed  with  joy,  and 
would  have  watched  him  with  silent  exultation  as  he  passed 
through  the  various  stages  to  death.  But  now  this  result 
filled  me  with  unspeakable  horror,  and  I  bent  all  my  energies 
to  prevent  it. 

I  had  an  unusual  amount  of  animal  magnetism,  and  a 
strong  will — the  two  requisites  for  a  successful  mesmerist. 
Occasionally  before,  I  had  tried  my  powers,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  their  great  extent.  Now  I  exerted  them  to  the  ut- 
most ;  in  this  horrible  struggle  which  should  conquer — life 
or  death — I  or  the  drug  !  Throwing  off  my  coat,  I  bent  over 
him,  making  a  multitude  of  passes  before  his  face  and  eyes, 
which,  together  with  his  hands,  I  rubbed  incessantly  all  the 
time,  willing  him  to  sleep,  until  I  was  dripping  with  per- 
spiration ;  my  head  whirled  and  my  eye-balls  burned,  so 
steadily  had  I  kept  them  fixed  on  him. 

At  last  I  conquered.  The  movement  of  the  limbs  gradu- 
ally ceased,  his  eyes  rolled  back  in  their  sockets,  until  only 
the  white  was  visible  between  the  half  closed  lids,  and  his 
breath  came  in  long,  sighing  respirations.  He  would  sleep 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  awaken  in  his  normal  condition. 
I  looked  up  at  the  clock — it  was  after  one.  I  had  been 
working  over  him  for  more  than  an  hour  !  After  a  moment's 
rest  I  put  on  my  coat  again,  and  taking  the  vial  containing 
the  tincture  of  lydalia  went  to  the  cabinet.  As  I  was  re- 
placing it  I  heard  the  words,  "  Master,  the  camels  are  weary ; 
are  we  almost  there  ?  "  spoken  in  a  low,  distinct  voice  behind 
me.  The  language  was  not  English,  but  Arabic,  which  Luigi 
spoke  as  well  as  English  or  Italian,  and  during  the  years  we 
had  been  together  I  had  learned  to  understand  everything  he 
said  in  it,  though  not  to  speak  it  myself  with  fluency.  Thus 
I  now  understood  what  fell  upon  my  ears  so  clearly,  as  well 
as  if  the  words  had  been  uttered  in  my  own  tongue.  I  turned 
quickly  and  looked  around.  But  the  room  was  empty, 
save  for  the  figure  in  the  chair.  Could  it  have  been  the  voice 
of  Luigi  ?  It  did  not  sound  in  the  least  like  his  !  I  went  to 
him  and  looked  closely  into  his  face.  He  might  be  under 
the  influence  of  some  vision  or  dream  produced  by  the  drug. 
From  his  using  Arabic,  and  speaking  of  camels,  he  evidently 
imagined  himself  back  in  Syria,  where  he  was  bom. 

Curiosity  to  learn  how  completely  I  controlled  him  mes- 
merically,  led  me  to  ask  :  "  Where  are  you  ?  Tell  me  what 
you  see."  After  a  moment's  pause  his  lips  opened  a  little, 
and  in  the  same  subdued  voice  came  the  answer,  which 
made  me  start  and  stare  at  him  with  growing  wonder  : 

"  The  Star  has  stopped  above  us.  My  master  and  the 
other  Two  urge  their  camels  upward  toward  a  house  a  little 
higher  on  the  hillside,  while  we  follow  on  our  camels  of  bur- 
den. As  we  near  the  house  the  sound  of  many  voices  comes 
through  the  windows,  whence  the  light  streams  out  upon  the 
lemon  trees  that  grow  against  the  wall.  Beyond  are  shadowy 
low  stables  whence  come  the  trampling  of  hoofs  and  the 
champing  of  grain.  Perhaps  this  is  the  place  they  seek,  and 
our  journey  is  ended,  for  I  am  weary  !  "  and  his  voice  sank 
into  a  whisper,  then  with  a  loud  sigh  died  away. 

His  words  filled  me  with  a  great  wonder — what  did  he 
see  ?  He  spoke  of  the  Star  and  of  the  Three— was  it  the 
star  that  stopped  over  the  inn  on  the  hillside  above  Bethle- 
hem ?  Were  the  Three  the  wise  men  who  had  come  to 
worship  the  new-bom  Christ,  and  then,  leaving  their  gifts, 
disappeared  again  into  the  mysterious  East?  Had  the  drug 
excited  his  imagination  so  powerfully  that  it  seemed  to  him 
he  was  there  as  the  servant  or  attendant  of  one  of  the  Three? 
Or— was  I  going  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing?  — per- 
haps he  had  been  there  at  the  inn  within  whose  stall  lay  the 
Babe  in  swaddling-clothes,  there  in  far-off  Judea,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  ? 

A  burning  desire  to  learn  this  dread  secret  seized  me,  and, 
making  hurried  passes  over  his  eyes  and  forehead  to  strength- 


en my  control,  I  commanded  him  to  tell  me  what  next  he 
saw.  Slowly  his  lips  opened,  and  I  heard  again  the  strange 
unnatural  voice  : 

"  We  halt  before  the  door,  and  the  Three  alight,  rejoicing 
and  oSering  thanks.  Taking  the  golden  boxes  of  precious 
things,  they  go  together  to  the  stable,  and  enter  its  low  door. 
The  servants  of  the  inn  bring  food  for  the  camels  and  bread 
and  wine  for  us,  while  we  rest  on  the  stone  benches  under 
the  lemon-trees  by  the  wall,  listening  to  the  voices  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  travelers  within,  who  speak  in  many  different 
tongues.  Then  at  last  the  Three  come  out  from  the  stable, 
a  great,  awed  light  shining  from  their  faces.  Silently  we 
turn  down  the  hill-road  again,  leaving  the  light  and  laughter 
of  the  inn,  riding  on  through  the  white-walled  village  below, 
on  up  the  narrow,  rocky  road  that  winds  up  the  hill  beyond, 
while  the  camels  slip  and  stumble  in  the  dim  star-light. 
Then  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  gained,  and  the  Three  turn 
and  gaze  backward  at  the  Star,  low  above  the  inn  across  the 
valley,  where  a  tiny  point  of  light  still  gleams  from  the  win- 
dow under  the  lemon-trees.  They  cover  their  faces  with 
their  mantles,  sitting  high  up  on  the  camels,  with  down-bent 
heads,  their  dusky  shadows  in  the  starlight  motionless  on 
the  road,  until  at  last  my  master  murmurs  a  few  words  in  a 
strange  tongue,  which  the  other  two  slowly  repeat,  and  then, 
uncovering  his  face,  he  makes  a  gesture  of  farewell,  he  goes 
onward  by  another  road  over  the  hills,  while  they  go  on  with 
their  servants  down  into  the  great  valley  beyond. 

"  He  rides  on  in  silence  before  me,  till  the  dim  starlight 
fades  and  the  sun  appears — till  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west 
and  the  stars  rise  again — ever  onward  toward  the  East ;  on 
over  hill,  and  valley,  and  plain,  till  the  desert  is  reached,  and 
we  plunge  into  its  shadowy  depths,  and  toil  onward  through 
the  night  and  day,  seeing  no  living  thing  but  the  crimson 
lizards  that  bask  in  the  blazing  sun  ;  ever  onward  tiil  the 
desert  ends,  and  flowers  and  grass  are  again  beneath  us,  and 
the  wide  branches  of  the  palm  above  our  heads.  Then  at 
last  we  reach  Kara,  the  city  on  the  shore  of  the  still  blue  sea 
from  which  the  sun  is  rising.  As  we  near  the  gate  a  shout 
goes  up  from  a  solitary  watcher  on  the  walls.  Another  and 
another  take  it  up  within  the  city.  Now  great  throngs  press 
forth  to  greet  us.  Some  bear  carpets,  which  they  spread  be- 
fore our  camel's  feet,  and  all  kneel  down  beside  the  way, 
while  my  master  raises  his  hands  and  blesses  them.  We  go 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  through  the  silent  multitude 
that  bow  on  either  side. 

'  Now  we  reach  a  mighty  temple  whose  roof  is  upheld  by 
pillars  of  glistening  white  stone,  round  which  twine  winged 
serpents  upholding  the  capitals  in  their  mouths.  Before  it 
stand  many  white-robed  priests  who  also  bow  before  him  as 
their  master,  and  lead  him  in  to  a  chamber  where  I  serve  him 
with  fruit  and  with  spring-water. 

"And  now — and  now " 

I  had  stood  before  him  in  almost  a  trance,  in  which  I  saw 
or  heard  nothing  but  the  slow,  strange  words  that  came  to 
me.  But  now,  as  his  voice  died  away,  I  saw  that  his  face 
was  of  a  livid  gray,  his  eyes  were  strangely  sunken,  and  his 
lips  purple.      Yet  I  did  not  heed,  but  repeated,  impatiently  : 

"'  And  now' — why  do  you  stop?"  • 

"  Have  mercy  !  "  he  murmured.  "  I  can  not  see  what  is 
coming — a  black  cloud — it  hides — I  can  not  look ! "  and  with 
a  hoarse  gasp  he  stopped. 

"  Look;  I  command  you  to  tell  me  what  is  coming  now!" 
I  cried,  sternly,  renewing  my  passes.  Then,  holding  his 
palms  close  against  mine,  forcing  him  on,  although  I  knew 
that  he  was  near  death,  and  unless  I  made  every  effort  to 
free  him  from  his  trance  he  would  die.  Slowly,  with  each 
word  coming  in  labored  gasps,  his  lips  parted  again,  but  ap- 
parently some  part  of  the  vision  had  passed  during  the 
silence,  for  now  he  began  : 

"  He  is  kneeling  in  the  inmost  hall,  before  the  great  altar 
where  the  flame  ever  burns.  I  stand  behind  him  with  the 
fruits,  and  spices,  and  the  oil  for  the  offering.  He  bends  be- 
fore the  altar,  his  long,  white  beard  touching  the  lowest  step 
— ah  ! — I  am  filled  with  hate  and  envy — I  put  my  burdens  on 
the  floor,  and  steal  toward  him  " 

"  Go  on — do  you  hear? — go  on!"  I  cried,  in  a  frenzy  of 
fear  lest  he  should  die  before  I  knew. 

"Then  I  draw  the  sacrificial  knife  from  my  girdle — then  ! 
— and,  with  a  sharp,  broken  cry,  he  rose  to  his  feet — stood 
staring  before  him  a  moment  with  eyes  of  horror,  though  al- 
ready glazed  by  death,  and  then  fell  forward  upon  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  crushing  the  violin,  that  still  lay  there,  into 
a  thousand  pieces." 

At  that  moment  the  doc#  of  the  great,  bare  room  opened, 
and  one  of  the  keepers  entered,  and,  with  a  murmured  apol- 
ogy to  me,  beckoned  to  my  companion.  He  rose,  bowed  si- 
lently, and  followed  the  man  out  of  the  room. 

"  Wilson  informs  me  that  No.  23  has  been  telling  you 
his  story,"  said  Doctor  S ,  the  head  physician  of  the  asy- 
lum a  few  minutes  later,  as,  my  friends  having  transacted  their 
business,  we  were  all  descending  to  the  door,  where  the 
carriage  for  the  train  was  waiting. 

"  Yes,"  I  murmured,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  we  reached 
the  cool,  outer  air. 

"  A  most  peculiar  case,"  the  doctor  continued,  reflectively. 
"  He  was  driven  mad  by  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  and 
by  the  death  from  brain  fever  shortly  after  of  a  lady  whom 
he  was  very  much  interested  in— the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  singer.  He  gave  up  his  practice,  left  the  country, 
and  was  not  heard  .of  for  nearly  twelve  months.  About 
the  holidays  last  year  his  friends  here  received  intelligence 
that  he  had  been  found  by  some  wandering  Englishmen 
in  a  little  Arab  village  called  Karaji,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  mad  as  a  March  hare !  They 
brought  him  down  to  Madras,  and  his  friends  had  him  con- 
veyed here.  He  persists  that  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
lost  city  of  Kara,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  secret  *  holy 
of  holies '  of  the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  where  he  found  the 
'master,'  as  he  calls  him,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  with  a 
dagger  in  his  back,  and  near  him,  lying  on  the  altar-steps, 
was  his  dead  friend  Luigi  !  Both  the  bodies,  as  he  touched 
them,  crumbled  into  dust.  A  strange  mania,  isn't  it?"  he 
ended  with  a  laugh.     But,  as  I  sat  in  the  train,  I  could  think 

of  only  one  thing  :  was  he  mad,  or  had  it  all And  then 

I,  too,  laughed  at  myself.    But  it  was  the  strangest  New  Year 
story  I  had  ever  heard.  Hexry  W.  Vrooman, 

Andrew  E.  Watrous. 

New  York,  December,  18S2. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  is  a  lady  living  in  Lexington  who  believes  in  doing 
everything  in  a  hurry.  The  other  day  her  husband  hired  a 
man  of  all  work  who  was  too  slow  to  suit  her.  The  other 
morning  he  was  employed  cutting  wood  while  the  family 
were  at  prayers.  Upon  arising  from  her  knees  the  first  thing 
she  said  was  :  "  That  boy  didn't  strike  but  three  licks  while 
we  were  at  prayers." 

"  You  have  driven  horses  a  great  deal,  haven't  you,  George, 
dear?"  said  a  girly-girly  voice  from  the  depths  of  a  three- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar  sealskin  sacque,  last  night.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  replied  George,  chirping  to  his  trotter,  "  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  can  handle  a  horse  about  as  well  as  the  next  one." 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  drive  with  one  hand  without  any 
danger  of  the  horse  running  away?"  came  softly  through 
the  night  air.  An  hour  later  we  noticed  George  driving  with 
one  hand  and  it  looked  very  dangerous,  but  not  that  the 
horse  would  run  away  ;    the  danger  was  of  a  different  kind. 


A  new  and  novel  parlor  amusement  for  parlies  has  recently 
been  invented.  The  boys  and  girls  are  divided  into  two 
separate  rooms.  The  girls  are  seated  in  a  row.  and  each  one 
has  a  chair  in  front  of  her.  A  young  man  is  ushered  out  of  the 
other  room  and  chooses  his  seat.  As  soon  as  he  is  seated 
the  lady  behind  him  proceeds  to  blindfold  him  with  a  silk 
handkerchief.  This  being  accomplished,  the  negro  cook 
comes  in  from  the  kitchen,  kisses  him,  and  returns  to  her 
hiding-place.  The  handkerchief  is  removed,  and  the  youth 
struts  proudly  to  a  seat  assigned  to  him  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  he  licks  his  lips  with  great  satisfaction 
and  smiles  at  the  girl  who  blindfolded  him.  Then  young 
man  No.  2  is  led  in  and  served  in  a  like  manner,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  young  man  No.  1  and  the  general  enjoyment  of 
the  female  assembly. 

Music  and  Drama  says  that  the  late  E.  L.  Davenport  was 
a  vigorous  kicker,  especially  when  playing  William  in 
"  Black-eyed  Susan  ; "  the  man  who  played  Jacob  Twig  used 
to  remember  the  event  throughout  the  entire  season.  The 
late  Edwin  Adams  enjoyed  this  feature  in  tke  part  of  Will- 
iam, but  Twig  resolved  to  protect  himself.  So  he  inserted  a 
piece  of  board  about  two  inches  thick  in  the  garment  worn 
under  his  coat-tails.  Mr.  Adams  used  to  wear  very  light 
patent-leather  shoes  in  William,  and,  hearing  of  the  force  and 
success  of  Mr.  Davenport's  kick,  determined  to  outdo  him. 
When  his  turn  came  to  kick  Jacob  Twig,  he  took  a  short  run 
to  give  himself  more  impetus.  For  once  Jacob  Twig  did  not 
shrink  from  the  blow,  but  received  it  calmly.  It  came,  and 
Adams,  forgetting  the  audience  and  play,  roared  out  in  pain, 
and  declared  that  his  toe  was  broken,  as  indeed  it  very  nearly 
was. 

A  pretty  girl  presented  herself  the  other  day  at  a  clinic  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  Vienna  and  asked  to  be  examined, 
explaining  that  she  had  suddenly  become  deaf  in  one  ear, 
and  none  of  her  friends  could  account  for  the  unexpected 
affliction.  Professor  Gruber  kindly  replied  that  he  would 
see  what  he  could  do,  and  accordingly  began  to  question  her 
as  to  thecircumstances  immediately  attending  the  appearance 
of  her  deafness.  After  much  hesitation,  and  with  many 
blushes,  or  rather  one  prolonged  blush,  the  girl  at  last  con- 
fessed that  when  her  lover  returned  after  a  long  absence  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressing  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  con- 
ferred upon  that  organ  a  most  intense  and  vigorous  kiss.  At 
that  instant  she  felt  a  sharp  pain,  and  had  been  deaf  ever 
since.  The  professor  made  an  examination,  and  found  that 
the  drum  of  the  ear  had  actually  been  ruptured,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  kiss  did  it. 


Speaking  of  gambling  at  Homburg  in  the  old  days,  Ser- 
geant Ballantine  tells  the  following  comical  incident  about 
Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  the  actress  :  "  Mrs.  Wigan  had  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  her  handsome  and  accomplished  husband,  and 
did  not  approve  of  his  associating  with  any  of  the  opposite 
sex.  One  day  I  went  into  the  gambling-hall,  and  found  that 
every  chair  was  occupied.  Mrs.  Wigan  was  seated  at  the 
rouge  et  noir  table,  risking  with  much  deliberation  a  few 
crowns  and  carefully  hoarding  her  winnings,  I  waited  nearly 
an  hour  for  a  chair,  and  was  about  giving  up,  when  an  idea 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  a  friend  who 
came  in  at  the  moment  :  '  Who  is  that  uncommonly  pretty 
girl  I  saw  Al  Wigan  talking  with  down  at  the  springs  ? '  In 
about  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Wigan  gathered  up  her  money  and 
hurried  to  the  springs.  I  do  not  know  what  occurred  when 
she  found  her  husband,  but  I  got  the  chair,  and  it  cost  me 
a  matter  of  twenty-five  pounds." 


The  reporter  came  in  sight  of  the  stocking  counter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  wooden  legs  covered  with  tinted  hose, 
that  gesticulated  before  his  dazzled  optics  like  a  phantom 
ballet.  When  composure  was  regained,  he  nearly  quailed 
under  the  volley  of  glances  hurled  from  a  score  of  bright- 
eyed  customers,  one  of  whom  shrunk  back,  leaving  a  lady 
clerk  and  a  velvet-covered,  stool  for  his  pleasure.  The  clerk 
smiled  with  her  teeth  tightly  closed,  (the  better  for  their  ex- 
hibition,) and  politely  asked:  "Do  you  wish  anything?" 
"  What  are  those  for  ? "  pointing  to  a  pair  of  sunlight  pink 
silk.  "  For  to  wear,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  "  I  mean 
when  are  those  to  be  worn  ?"  "  Well,  they  are  not  worn  in 
bed  usually."  "  Are  they  for  parties  ?  "  "  Yes."  The  lady 
looked  defiantly  at  the  questioner,  tapped  her  pencil  on  the 
big  silver  buttons  of  her  dress,  and  there  was  a  general  be- 
careful-sir  air  about  her  that  quite  suppressed  him.  His  eyes 
wandered  up  an  elephantine  calf  that  showed  its  curvature 
in  a  checkered  silk  that  ran  under  a  pink  silk  rubber  garter, 
and  there  stopped  with  an  abruptness  that  reminded  him  of 
an  Aime'e  kick.  "  I'd  like  to  see  some,"  he  said,  arrested  by 
the  restless  pencil,  that  threatened  to  demolish  the  button. 
"  What  size  ?  "  "  Oh,  number  twelve,"  ventured  the  reporter ; 
but  a  tart  "We  don't  carry  that  size,"  made  hirr  audacious. 
"Well,  I  guess  a  number  three  will  do."  vou  want 

infant  socks  :  you  can  be  waited  on  at    ,  jnter." 

The  male  biped  went  to  the  next  countc 
of  infant  socks  for  the  sake  of  appearances . 
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In  the  Century  for  last  April  there  appeared  a  very  curious 
article  entitled  "  Russian  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  written  about 
the  time  of  the  anti-Jewish  riots  in  Germany,  and  the  violent 
popular  outbreaks  in  Roumania,  Galicia,  and  more  recently 
in  southern  Russia.  Looking  back  (says  the  writer)  along 
the  line  of  ages,  back  beyond  the  birth  of  Christ,  no  histor- 
ical event  occurs  more  regularly  or  more  surely  than  popu- 
lar outbreaks  against  the  Jews.  Its  cause,  says  the  historian. 
is  religious  intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  incident 
thereto.  We  have  questioned  the  truth  of  this  explanation, 
doubted  it,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  popular  senti- 
ment is  active  in  an  age  when  religious  persecution  is  not 
possible,  and  among  people  too  liberal  to  indulge  it,  we  have 
believed  that  there  exist  causes  and  provocations  entirely 
independent  of  religious  prejudice.  The  general  uprising  in 
southeastern  Russia,  and  the  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Prussia, 
that  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years,  are  all  suggest- 
ive of  causes  altogether  independent  of  religious  influences. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Jewish  faith,  nor  in  its  ceremonials, 
to  provoke  antagonism.  Jews  endeavor  less  than  any  other 
religionists  to  offensively  proselyte,  and  there  are  no  observ- 
ances or  open  practices  calculated  to  offend  those  of  dif- 
ferent faith.  There  are  multitudes  of  Mohammedans  in  Rus- 
sia, along  the  Volga,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
the  Caucasus.  There  are  Tartar  quarters  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  The  people  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
the  Russians,  and  are  never  disturbed.  "  What  is  the  cause," 
we  asked  of  an  intelligent  German  traveler,  "  of  the  feeling 
against  the  Jews  in  your  country?"  "They  are  eating  us 
up,"  was  the  sententious  reply.  In  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor we  quote,  it  is  the  "  sucking  out  of  the  country's  blood 
11  by  the  Jews  which  has  brought  the  peasantry  of  Russia 
"  to  the  depths  of  destitution."  It  is  driving  them  from  a 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  fruitful  land,  to  brave  the  unknown  and 
dreadful  perils  of  emigration  to  Siberia  and  the  country  of 
the  Amoor.  Rather  than  endure  the  spoliations  of  the  insa- 
tiate Jew,  they  confront  death  in  another  land  with  reckless 
despair.  Jacob  Brafmann,  a  Hebrew  scholar,  learned  in  all 
."- ;  ::'  of  the  Talmud,  deeply  versed  in  Christian  theology, 
nth  the  Russian  and  German  tongues,  professor  in 


the  seminary  at  Minsk,  himself  a  Jew,  a  devoted  and  earnest 
man,  proud  of  his  lineage  and  his  race,  desirous  of  elevating 
and  reforming  his  people,  is  the  responsible  author  of  all  the 
facts  we  are  here  producing.  He  divides  the  Jews  into  two 
classes.  We  adopt  his  classification.  We  are  grateful  for 
it,  because  in  San  Francisco  there  are  two  classes.  In  our 
local  vernacular  we  call  them  "Jews  "  and  "  white  Jews." 
One,  the  minority,  we  have  reason  to  respect ;  the  other  we 
have  cause  to  despise.  Says  Brafmann,  "There  have  of  old 
"  been  Jews  of  two  descriptions  so  different  as  to  be  like  two 
"  distinct  races.  Jews  who  saw  God  and  proclaimed  his 
"  law,  and  those  who  worshiped  the  golden  calf  and  yearned 
"  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt;"  Jews  who  followed  Jesus, 
and  who  crucified  him ;  thinkers  and  sticklers  ;  men  of  the 
spirit  and  men  of  the  letter  ;  Spinoza  and  his  persecutors. 
Rerian  says  : 

In  the  course  of  its  long  history,  Israel  has  always  had  an  admirable 
minority  which  protested  against  the  errors  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion. A  vast  dualism  is  the  very  essence  of  this  singular  people's  life. 
It  has  been  divided,  so  to  speak,  into  two  opposing  families,  of  which 
the  one  represented  the  narrow,  malevolent,  hair-splitting,  material- 
istic side  of  the  genius  of  Israel ;  the  other  its  liberal,  benevolent,  ideal- 
istic side.     The  contrast  has  always  b«en  striking. 

This  Russian  class  belongs  not  to  Re*nan!s  "  admirable 
minority."  These  people  are  outwardly  peaceable  and 
harmless,  timid  to  cowardice,  submissive  to  servility,  yet 
unceasingly  and  systematically  undermining  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  country  they  inhabit,  taking  secret  vows  that 
release  them  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  bound 
under  direst  penalties  of  excommunication  to  decide  all 
cases  between  Jew  and  Gentile  according  to  instructions 
received  from  a  secret  tribunal  of  their  own  ;  authorized 
and  taught  by  their  law  to  consider  the  property  of 
a  race  and  religion  different  from  theirs  as  their  natural 
patrimony,  lawful  for  them  to  secure  by  any  means.  The 
Russian  Jew  monopolizes  the  drinking  places.  In  these  are 
gathered  the  industrious  poor  man's  earnings.  His  vodka, 
or  whisky,  he  must  have.  It  is  his  warmth  in  the  cruel  win- 
ter— rest,  strength,  medicine,  solace.  Through  these  public- 
houses  and  the  pawn-shops,  personal  and  real  estate  find 
their  way  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Jew.  In  1869  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  the  immovable  property  of  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If 
this  condition  of  things  were  brought  about  in  Russia  and 
Germany  by  the  superior  industry,  thrift,  and  economy  of  the 
one  class,  and  had  in  it  no  element  of  crime  ;  if  there  were 
no  over-reaching  greed  and  cupidity  exercised  to  accomplish 
results  ;  if  there  were  no  combinations  made  in  secret,  and 
no  conspiracies  to  attain  ends  by  unlawful  means — the  condi- 
tion might  be  less  unendurable.  But  there  are,  as  the 
learned  Brafmann  says,  such  secret  councils  as  the  "kahal," 
.yielding  supreme,  absolute,  and  unquestioned  power  over 
every  phase  of  Hebrew  life,  both  private  and  social  ;  the 
"  Beth-din,"  or  Talmudic  court  of  justice,  under  whose  juris- 
diction are  placed  all  Jewish  controversies  ;  a  sacred  tribunal 
answering  to  the  ancient  Sanhedrim;  the  "kherem,"  or 
judgment  of  excommunication,  with  its  tremendous  mal- 
edictions issued  in  the  name  of  an  avenging  personal  god,  a 
judgment  that  carries  the  accused  to  the  outer  darkness  of 
business  and  social  intercourse,  where  no  man  shall  trade 
with  him,  or  eat  or  drink  with  him,  or  circumcise  his 
son,  or  teach  his  children,  or  bury  his  dead  ;  a  power  with- 
in the  state  more  powerful  than  the  state,  an  imperium  in 
imfierw,  die  Juden  bilden  einen  Staat  im  Staatsj  a  power 
acting  upon  the  Talmudic  injunction  that  "the  property  of 
Gentiles  is  even  as  a  waste,  free  unto  all " — Jews.  Gentile 
property  is  defined  by  a  learned  Rabbi  of  high  authority  as 
"  a  lake  free  to  all,"  but  in  fact  a  preserve  in  which  only 
Jews  authorized  by  the  "kahal"  may  cast  their  nets.  Now 
we  quote  Brafmann's  own  words^.s  descriptive  of  a  very 
curious  institution,  which,  we  hope,  does  not  exist  in  San 
Francisco,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  does  not  : 

Considering,  then,  the  Gentile  population  of  its  district  as  "  its  lake  " 
to  fish  in,  the  kahal  proceeds  to  sell  portions  of  this  strange  property  to 
individuals  on  principles  as  strange.  To  one  uninitiated  in  kahal  mys- 
teries, such  a  sale  must  be  unintelligible.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  The 
kahal,  in  accordance  with  its  own  rights,  sells  to  the  Jew  N.  a  house, 
which,  according  to  the  state  laws  of  the  country,  is  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  Gentile  M.,  without  the  latter's  knowledge  and  consent 
Of  what  use,  it  will  be  asked,  is  such  a  transaction  to  the  purchaser? 
The  deed  of  sale  delivered  to  him  by  the  kahal  can  not  invest  him  with 
the  position  which  every  owner  assumes  toward  his  property.  M.  will 
not  give  up  his  house  on  account  of  its  having  been  sold  by  the  kahal 
and  the  latter  has  not  the  power  to  make  him  give  it  up.  What,  then; 
has  the  purchaser  N.  acquired  for  the  money  paid  by  him  to  the  kahal? 
Simply  this:  he  has  acquired  khazaka — i.  <*.,  right  of  ownership  over 
the  house  of  the  Gentile  M.,  in  force  whereof  he  is  given  the  exclusive 
right,  guaranteed  from  interference  or  competition  from  other  Jews,  to 
get  possession  of  the  said  house,  as  expressly  said  in  the  deed  of  sale, 
"  by  any  means  whatever"  Until  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring it  to  his  official  possession,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  rent  that  house 
from  its  present  owner,  to  trade  in  it,  ta  lend  money  to  the  owner  and 
other  Gentiles  who  may  dwell  in  it — to  make  profit  out  of  them  in  any 
way  his  ingenuity  may  suggest.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  khazaka, 
Sometimes  the  kahal  sells  to  a  Jew  even  the  person-  of  some  particular 
Gentile,  without  an  immovable  property  attached.  This  is  how  the  law 
defines  this  extraordinary  right,  which  is  called  mtropie :  "  If  a  man — 
meaning  a  Jew — holds  in  his  power  a  Gentile,  it  is  in  some  places  for- 
bidden to  other  Jews  to  enter  into  relations  with  that  person  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  first ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  free  to  every  Jew  to  have 


business  relations  with  that  person,  to  lend  him  money,  give  him  bribes, 
and  despoil  him  ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  property  of  a  Gentile  is  kefker, 
[free  to  all,]  and  whoever  first  gets  possession  of  it,  to  him  it  shall  be- 
long. " 

It  must  be  very  binding  upon  a  Russian  peasant  proprie- 
tor or  German  land-owner  to  find  the  only  money-lender  of 
his  locality  a  Jew.  He  is  enticed  to  a  public  house,  tempted 
to  drink,  induced  to  borow,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  re- 
newed bills,  has  interest  compounded  upon  him,  and  when 
the  blow  of  final  sale  comes,  his  creditor  is  the  only  pur- 
chaser, all  competition  or  relief  being  forbidden  by  the  mys- 
terious mandates  of  a  secret  tribunal.  Here  comes  a  whole 
catalogue  of  incidents,  with  proof,  where  property  is  thus  dis- 
posed of.  Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the  "box 
duty,"  to  which  is  paid  a  tax  by  all  slaughterers  trained  in 
the  business  of  killing  according  to  Talmudic  rules.  These 
butchers  are  appointed  by  the  "  kahal,"  and  the  tax  is  levied 
on  the  retail  of  kosher  [clean]  meat,  while  all  impure  meat,  or 
"  carrion,"  is  sold  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  this  "  box  money  "  is 
expended  principally  on  bribes  to  officials.  In  a  country  where 
a  Russian  Jew  can  not  become  assessor,  registrar  of  votes, 
adjutant-general,  nor  hold  civil  office,  and  where  the  local 
tribunals  are  used  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  a  secret  eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  "  box  money"  is  indispensable.  As  be- 
tween the  Jews  themselves,  it  is  blasphemy  and  rebellion 
against  the  Mosaic  law  to  go  before  a  Gentile  court  of  justice. 
The  offender  incurs  the  denunciation  of  the  "kherem."' 


It  is  to  these  causes  that  this  learned  and  patriotic  Hebrew 
attributes  the  universal  murmur  of  reprobation  which  has  al-  * 
ways  been  heard  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  of  time — i.  <?.,  ever  since  the  "  kahal  "  has 
ruled  this  unhappy  people.  Wonder  if  this  mysterious  "ka- 
hal" exists  in  San  Francisco?  Sometimes  we  think  that — 
among  our  unprincipled,  unclean,  and  avaricious  Jews,  who 
still  worship  the  golden  calf  and  yearn  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt — it  may  exist.  We  commend  the  matter  to  that 
"  admirable  minority"  of  respectable  Jews,  and  take  the  lib- 
erty to  suggest  to  them,  in  the  interest  of  their  race,  that  in 
this  country  of  equal  laws  and  equal  privileges,  where  all 
may  be  educated,  where  all  may  become  citizens,  where  all 
may  attain  office,  there  should  be  no  secret  tribunal,  no 
"kahal,"  nor  "  Beth-din,"  nor  "kherem";  that  the  solemn 
"  Kolnidreh"  at  the  festival  of  "Yom-Kippur"  must  not  be 
interpreted  to  release  from  the  obligations  of  the  law.  This 
absurd  separation  which  divides  Jews  from  Christians,  and 
comes  like  a  wall  between  them,  which  prevents  intermar- 
riage and  social  intercourse,  which  makes  them  a  separate, 
distinct,  and  peculiar  people,  should  disappear  ;  the  sooner 
it  disappears  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  us,  the  longer 
will  it  put  off  the  day  when  they  can  "  eat  us  up"  and  "suck 
our  life-blood,"  and  when  we  will  turn  upon  them  with  riot- 
ous violence  and  drive  them  out  of  the  land  and  spoil  their 
possessions.  Madame  Ragozin,  from  whom  we  have  so 
largely  quoted,  writes  from  the  Russian  standpoint.  She 
represents  Brafmann  as  a  Jewish  patriot  in  the  largest  and 
widest  sense.  He  admires  his  race,  takes  pride  in  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  loves  his  people  with  passionate  pity  and  ten- 
derness. He  dreams  of  their  regeneration,  of  their  future 
power  and  greatness.  He  attributes  all  these  persecutions 
to  the  greed  and  evil  practices  of  Jewish  blood-suckers  and 
usurers.  Madame  Ragozin  concludes  her  admirable  review 
of  Brafmann  by  epitomizing  the  argument  against  the  idea 
that  religious  feeling  has  anything  to  do  with  these  popular 
uprisings  against  the  Jews.  This  idea  has  been  promulgated 
by  that  portion  of  the  liberal  press  of  Europe  under  the  con- 
trol of  Hebrew  proprietors  and  writers,  and  concludes  by 
saying  : 

It  is  time  to  drop  the  sentimental  liberal  slang,  through  whose  loose, 
wide  meshes  the  biggest  humbug  can  slip  unchallenged.  When  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  import  is  presented  to  us,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  drive  it  into 
a  corner  and  grapple  with  it,  not  muffle  it  up  in  commonplaces  long 
ago  worn  threadbare.  The  Jewish  question,  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Russia,  is  such  a  question  :  let  us,  then,  for  once,  look  it  square 
in  the  face.  The  Jews  are  disliked— nay,  hated— in  those  parts,  not  be- 
cause they  believe  and  pray  differently,  but  because  they  are  a  parasiti- 
cal race,  who,  producing  nothing,  fasten  on  the  produce  of  land  and 
labor,  and  live  on  it,  choking  the  breath  of  life  out  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry as  sure  as  the  creeper  throttles  the  tree  that  upholds  it  They 
are  despised,  not  because  they  are  of  different  blood,  because  they  dress 
differently,  eat  peculiar  food  ;  not  even  because,  herding  together  in  un- 
utterable filth  and  squalor,  they  are  a  loathsome  and  really  dangerous 
element — a  standing  institution  for  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  horri- 
ble diseases  and  contagions ;  but  because  tHeir  ways  are  crooked,  their 
manner  abject ;  because  they  will  not  stand  up  for  themselves  and  man- 
fully resent  an  insult  or  oppose  vexation,  but  \viU_take  any  amount  of 
it  if  they  can  thereby  turn  a  penny,  will  smirk  and  cringe,  and  go  ofl 
with  a  deadly  grudge  at  heart,  which  they  will  vent  cruelly,  ruthlessly, 
but  in  an  underhand  manner,  and  not  always  on  the  offender,  but  on 
any  or  all  belonging  to  the  offender's  race. 

Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  passionate  and  prejudiced 
feeling  of  one  who  deeply  sympathizes  with  what  she  con- 
siders the  persecuted  of  her  own  race.  This  question,  it  is 
hoped,  will  never  arise  in  our  land  ;  and  if  it  does,  it  will  not 
come  from  the  religious  or  race  prejudices  of  Americans, 
but  from  the  greed  and  avarice  of  Jews.  To  discuss  this 
subject  in  a  land  where  education  and  equal  laws  give  privi- 
leges and;  protection  to  all  alike  would  be  profitless,  if  we 
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could  be  assured  that  the  future  holds  in  reserve  for  us  none 
of  the  complications  and  embarrassments  which  have  arisen 
in  other  countries.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  If  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  there  could  be  murder  of 
Jews,  as  at  York  ;  if  in  Spain  the  Inquisition  could  massacre 
them  with  popular  endorsement ;  if  in  liberal  Germany  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  can  be  persecutel ;  if  at  Jelizavet- 
grad,  at  Odessa  and  Kief,  within  a  year,  and  in  Roumania 
and  Galicia,  the  lives  and  property  of  Jews  are  sacrificed  in 
popular  riots— it  may  not  be  amiss,  even  in  San  Francisco, 
to  discuss  the  Semitic  question  with  a  view  to  place  the  day 
far  distant  when  Jews  shall  deserve  persecution  for  any 
cause  or  from  any  cause.  Our  land  would  be  dishonored  by 
a  violation  of  law  in  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens.  We 
should  regard  this  possibility  the  more  remote  if  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  Jews  among  us  would  find  some  other  oc- 
cupation than  trade,  and  some  of  those  trading  among  us 
would  be  governed  by  somewhat  higher  standards  of  morality 
and  commercial  honor  than  now  seem  to  control  them. 


This  work  of  Brafmann  and  criticism  of  Madame  Ragoiin 
are  sharply  reviewed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Century  by 
Emma  Lazarus — not  generously,  however,  we  think.  To 
charge  Jacob  Brafmann  with  being  a  "Jewish  apostate"  is 
not  true,  nor  is  it  important,  if  true.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
man  of  truthful  and  honorable  reputation.  His  book  can 
not  be  sneered  away,  or  his  facts  refuted  by  simple  denial. 
Madame  Ragozin  is  a  Russian,  as  Emma  Lazarus  is  a  Jewess. 
The  nationality  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  Jewess  is  not  con- 
clusive of  any  statement  they  make.  Each  is  partisan.  The 
question,  and  the  only  one  we  care  to  consider,  is  whether 
this  continual  uprising  against  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  arises  from  religious  persecution  by  Christians,  or  re- 
sults from  greed,  extortion,  usury,  or  other  sharp  and  crim- 
inal practices  of  the  Jews.  Nor  does  this  question  interest 
us  as  a  practical  one  likely  to  arise  in  America  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  ever.  There  are  no  better  citizens,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  than  the  Jews  of  America.  In  their  political 
relations  to  the  established  authorities,  they  are  models.  In 
their  social  and  domestic  relations,  they  might  be  accepted 
as  examples  to  be  imitated.  In  the  fact  of  their  "sepa- 
ratism "  lies  all  the  danger  of  future  embarrassments.  We 
wish  there  were  no  distinct  race,  or  class,  or  religion  in 
America  ;  no  Catholic  or  Protestant,  no  Pope  or  church  of 
Rome  ;  no  Mormon  or  black  man  ;  no  Chinese,  no  Moses, 
Talmud,  or  Jew.  We  desire  a  cosmopolitan  race.  We  should 
be  glad — having  prevented  the  immigration  of  the  black  or 
yellow  men,  and  excluding  the  red  men — to  have  all  the 
European  white  races  amalgamate,  consolidate  their  relig- 
ions, and  speak  the  same  English  language.  Let  them  do 
business  together,  worship  together,  find  their  social  and  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  together,  intermarry,  educate  their 
children  at  common  places  of  learning,  and  thus  create  upon 
this  continent  a  distinct  and  homogeneous  nationality.  Nor 
do  we  doubt  that,  in  the  grand  future  republic,  government, 
working  through  free  schools,  with  a  free  press,  and  under 
equal  laws,  will  first  break  up  and  then  sweep  away  all  the 
small  differences  which  now  constitute  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  the 
distinctive  characteristics  which  distinguish  any  of  the  classes 
in  America. 


policy  was  departed  from  by  the  fossilized  Turvydropitiveness 
of  our  most  deportmental  Mr.   Frelinghuysen  ;    hence,  our 
shame,  when  a  work  like  the  buildiDg  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  is  hindered  by  reason  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the 
Bulwer-Clayton  treaty,  or  the  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  any 
foreign  power.     Let  the  canal  be  built.     Let  it  be  under  the 
protection  of  no   country.     Let  it  be  guarded  by  no  forts, 
guns,  or  iron-clads.     Let  it  belong  to  its  individual  owners, 
and  to  hire  for  the  accommodation  of  the  world's  commerce. 
In  the  event  of  war  between  our  country  and  any  country  of 
Europe,  let  us  fight  for  the  canal  as  for  any  other  strategic 
point ;  let  the  first  man  get  it,  and   the  best  man  hold  it. 
Let  it  be  first  built.     As  for  an  army,  the  smaller  the  better. 
In  time  of  peace,  let  there  be  enough  men  to  act  as  a  fron- 
tier police,  enough  to  subdue  local  riots,  and  enough  private 
soldiers  to  justify  a  strong  and  effective  force  of  dancing  offi- 
cers, to  garrison  forts  and  adorn   social  life.     As  for  guns, 
iron-clads,  and  great  ships  of  war,  we  would  have  none.    Let 
the  European  world  go  on  with  the  costly  experiment  of  the 
force  of  projectiles  and  the  resisting  strength  of  defensive 
armor.     Let  them  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  great  armies  and 
great  navies,  while  we  keep  our  men  and  boys  employed  at 
agriculture,  and   in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts,  de- 
pending upon  our  genius,  our  numbers,  and  our  wealth  to 
give  us,  in  event  of  war,  quick  and  active  armaments  on  land 
and  sea  sufficient  to  resist  invasion  and  to  punish  its  at- 
tempt.    Let  us  keep  a  swift-steaming,  well-painted,  paste- 
board navy,  to  enable  us  to  exchange  the  noisy  courtesies  of 
the  sea,  and  enable  our  young  midshipmen  and  our  utterly 
innumerable  naval  officials,  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  to  hold 
possession  of  Washington,  keep  the  predacious  rabbits  from 
destroying  Mare  Island,  and  hold  our  navy  yards  and  sta- 
tions from  the  desolating  invasion  of  Norway  rats.     "  In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  although  George  Washing- 
ton said  it,  is  a  tradition  inherited  from  kings.     It  is  wicked 
and  costly.     To  our  country,  it  is    altogether  inapplicable 
and  inappropriate.     In  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  1812 
we  had  neither  army  nor  navy.     In  the  war  against  Mexico, 
neither  country  had  much  advantage  in  arms  or  ships.     In 
the  civil  war,  if  the  nation  had  had  a  splendidly  equipped 
navy,  the  South  would  have  stolen  it,  as  it  did  money  from 
our  treasury  and  arms  from  our  arsenals.     If  there  were  no 
armies,  nor  navies,  nor  forts,  nor  military  men,  there  would 
be  no    wars — and   war   is   the   curse  of  humanity.     If  the 
United  States  had  no  army  but  a  frontier  Indian  police,  and 
no  fleet  other  than  a  yacht  squadron  for  the  epauletted  danc- 
ing heroes  of  a  shore  navy,  we  should  save  ever  so  many  an- 
nual millions.     In  the  absence  of  armies  and  navies,  diplo- 
macy would  become  a  practical  science,  and  statesmen  would 
recognize   the   policy   of   political   honesty.      Some  nation 
must  be  the  first  to  take  lead  in  the  experiment  of  disarma- 
ment, and,  in  our  judgment,  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  world's   great  republic — has   the   intelligence   and  the 
moral  courage  to  step  to  the  front,  confident  and  self-reliant 
in  its  unarmed  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  its  inter- 
course with  all  foreign  powers. 


dandy  in  manner  and  dress,  quick  and  nervous  in  deport- 
ment. He  was  the  dictator.  He  was  the  government  of 
France.  His  word  was  law.  He  improvised  an  army,  pro- 
vided for  its  equipment  and  maintenance,  and  was  honest 
withal.  Yet  Gambetta  has  never  realized  our  idea  of  great- 
ness. He  has  seemed  to  be  the  politician  rather  than  the 
statesman.  He  seemed  to  lack  the  repose,  and  poise,  and 
balance  of  the  great  mind.  He  was  restless,  impatient, 
aggressive,  quick  to  resent  wrongs.  He  could  excuse  faults 
and  be  blind  to  crimes,  if  perpetrated  by  his  friends  within 
his  party  ;  he  could  not  recognize  the  virtues  of  his  enemies, 
nor  tolerate  the  innocent  mistakes  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  him.  We  fancy  that  Gambetta  was  imperious,  self- 
willed,  and  not  over  safe  as  a  director  of  great  national 
affairs.  There  are  those  who  think  France  will  not  succeed 
in  establishing  a  republican  form  of  government  which  will 
be  of  permanent  duration,  and  that  the  death  of  Gambetta 
will  precipitate  its  decline.  We  think  differently,  and  look 
forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent republican  government  in  France. 


It  seems  strangely  inappropriate  to  us  that  our  statesmen 
at  Washington  should  so  constantly  betray  their  fear  of 
foreign  countries.  Whenever  any  question  of  foreign 
affairs  is  under  consideration,  whether  it  is  the  Chili-Peru 
imbroglio,  the  question  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  a-treaty  of 
commercial  reciprocity  with  Mexico  or  the  Sandwich  Islands 
or  indeed  any  question  with  any  country,  our  statesmen  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  speaking  for  a  nationality 
that  embraces  fifty-two  millions  of  brave,  wealthy,  and  in- 
telligent people — that  our  country,  in  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, is  stronger  without  armies  and  navies  than  any  European 
country  with  both,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  shall  be 
successfully  invaded  by  any  foreign  army,  or  that  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  and  unimportant  injury  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  any  part  of  it  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe 
and  South  America.  If  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Saucelito  should  all  be  bombarded  and  destroyed,  or  if  San 
Francisco  should  be  burned  and  its  ashes  leached  by  a 
winter's  rain,  American  nationality  wouldnot  be  seriously 
affected,  and  at  present  we  know  of  no  nation  upon  the  globe 
which  we  think  would  care  to  challenge  the  resentment  that 
would  be  sure  to  follow  an  invasion.  It  is  certainly  not  Eng- 
land that  would  risk  her  commerce,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
punctilio,  imperil  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  one  of  the  nations  which  is  so  invincible  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  which,  in  event  of  war,  would  not  im- 
peril greater  interests 'than  could  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a 
successful  warlike  aggression  upon  us.  Hence,  our  indigna- 
tion, when  nearly  all  our  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  office  of  State,  and  nearly  all  the  Con- 
gressional debates,  are  shadowed  by  this  ever-present  fear  of 
the  foreigner ;  hence,  our  pride  and  exultation  when  the 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  gave  out  the  firs!,  fresh,  ringing  sound 
of  an  American  policy  ;  hence,  our  utter  disgust  when  this 


The  opening  of  the  new  year  gives  us  an  entire  change  in 
State  and  municipal  administration.  The  Republicans  re- 
tire from  power,  and  the  Democracy  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  city  government.  We  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  our  contemporaries  in  thinking  our  recent  Board  of 
Supervisors  the  worst  we  have  ever  had,  nor  do  we  think 
there  is  any  great  probability  that  the  incoming  Sate  govern- 
ment will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  last.  We  wish  well 
to  General  Stoneman,  we  think  well  of  Governor  Perkins. 
Looking  back  over  the  four  years  of  Governor  Perkins's  ad- 
ministration there  is  but  little  to  criticize  and  much  to  com- 
mend. His  administration  has  been  an  economical  and 
honest  one.  In  fact,  we  are  and  have  been  substantially  well 
governed  since  the  earliest  organization  of  our  State  govern- 
ment. We  have  but  a  nominal  State  debt,  our  taxes  are  not 
exorbitant,  and  we  have  something  to  show  for  the  moneys 
we  have  expended.  Our  water  front,  wharves,  our  State  Capi- 
tol, our  penitentiaries,  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  for 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  our  city  hall,  parks,  school- 
houses,  our  public  institutions  in  the  city  and  over  the  State, 
indicate  an  honest  and  fairly  economical  administration. 
The  new  year  opens  with  every  promise  of  material  pros- 
perity ;  our  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  our  progress 
has  been  steady,  and  we  are  to-day  in  a  most  healthful  con- 
dition. The  State  at  large  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
steadily  advancing,  as  San  Francisco  has,  and  for  one  year 
past  has  felt  and  responded  to  this  healthful  condition  of 
things.  God  is  good  to  us,  and  if  we  are  good  to  ourselves 
and  keep  from  stock-gambling,  and  the  Democracy  don't 
lose  its  head,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  another  good  year. 


The  death  of  Leon  Gambetta  commands  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  gives  occasion  for  all  who  knew  him, 
or  knew  of  him,  to  give  loose  rein  to  their  reminiscences.  His 
death  is  regarded  as  a  gain  or  loss  as  it  is  contemplated  by 
his  friends  or  his  enemies.  To  his  party — which  is  the  party 
of  Republican  France — his  loss  is  irreparable.  To  his  polit- 
ical enemies,  to  the  dynasties  in  whose  way  he  stood,  to  the 
Germans,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  irreconcilable,  his 
death  will  be  viewed  as  a  kindly  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. He  was  young,  ambitious,  full  of  zeal  and  courage, 
talented  beyond  most  men,  brilliant  and  eloquent.  He  had 
already  carved  his  way  from  humblest  birth  to  the  proudest 
station,  from  obscurity  to  highest  rank,  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  He  loved  France,  as  all  Frenchmen  do,  and  he  was 
the  idol  of  a  splendid  following — a  band  of  men  who  had 
consecrated  their  energies,  their  talents,  their  labors  and 
their  lives  to  make  France  a  permanent  republican  govern- 
ment. Gambetta  was  a  republican  in  all  his  instincts  and 
in  all  his  associations.  Whatever  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  lived,  he  never  would  have  betrayed  republican  princi- 
ples nor  forsaken  the  Republican  party.  The  writer  recalls 
the  time  when,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  on  that  eventful  day 
of  September,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  news  came  that 
the  empire  of  the  Third  Napoleon  had  fallen  by  the  defeat 
of  his  armies  at  Sedan,  and  that  he  himself  had  become  a 
prisoner  to  the  Prussian  King.  Gambetta  was  a  member  of 
the  little  band  of  republicans,  some  seventeen  in  number. 
The  statesmen  and  party  leaders,  the  imperial  officials  and 
men  in  authority,  were  crazed  by  the  unexpected  blow. 
France  looked  to  the  minority  party.  Gambetta  became  its 
leader  ;  the  Chamber  dissolved  in  confusion  ;  the  writer 
saw  Gambetta  an  hour  later,  when,  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  he  proclaimed  the  government  of  the  "  Quatre 
Septembre,"  and  again  at  Tours,  to  which  place  he  had  es- 
caped, leaving  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  where,  as  Minister  of 
War,  he  improvised  an  army  that  gave  a  feeble  but  earnest 
resistance  to  the  Germans.  He  would  have  been  successful, 
but  for  the  treason  of  Bazaine.  At  this  time  Gambetta  was 
young,  dark,  handsome,  black-haired,  black-eyed,  almost  a 


The  important  information  comes  to  us  from  the  East  that 
three  native-born  Episcopal  idiots  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  Protestant  monkery  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is 
a  very  contemptible  imitation  of  a  very  contemptible  Papist 
institution,  that  supplies  an  inordinate  number  of  lazy  and 
lousy  beggars  to  Spain  and  Italy.  That  any  one  of  Ameri- 
can birth  and  generous  education,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
can  conceive  that  he  gains  "  personal  nearness  "  to  God  by 
being  idle  and  unclean  seems  too  absurd  to  contemplate  ; 
that  the  Reverend  Doctor  Houghton,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  or  any  other  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  God-fearing  and  intelligent 
Episcopalian,  should  encourage  this  spurious  and  bastard 
imitation  of  the  abominable  monkeries  of  the  mediaeval  age 
seems  impossible.  We  thought  the  time  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  gone  by,  when  idle  vagabonds  could  go 
bareheaded  and  lousy,  live  in  dirt  and  on  alms,  wear  black 
robes  girt  about  their  waist  by  triple  cords,  worship  a 
"  gilded  cross,"  and  impose  it  upon  anybody  for  religion. 
That  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  permits  this  mas- 
querade is  by  no  means  creditable  to  it,  and,  for  the  good  of 
an  establishment  we  have  all  our  lives  been  taught  to  honor, 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  turn  out  that  the  reverend  Fathers 
Dodd,  Cameron,  and  Huntington  are  mere  vulgar  criminals, 
hiding  away  in  the  dirty  purlieus  of  New  York  City,  wearing 
robes  and  praying  as  a  device  to  keep  a  fence  and  success- 
fully hide  stolen  goods. 

Among  the  retiring  officials  no  one  gives  up  his  office  with 
more  willingness,  or  retires  from  politics  more  gracefully, 
than  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
He  carries  with  him  into  private  life  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty  honestly  and  well.  We  have  disagreed 
with  him  in  many  things  concerning  education.  We  have 
held  many  hot  arguments  with  him  concerning  the  cosmo- 
politan and  high  schools,  and  grammar  schools,  over  the 
propriety  of  teaching  Latin,  French,  German,  music,  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  over  the  honesty  of  taxing  any- 
body to  give  to  the  children  of  anybody  else  the  luxury  of  a 
higher  education  ;  and,  while  we  think  every  one  wrong  who 
does  not  agree  with  us  in  our  opinions,  we  concede  that  when 
John  W.  Taylor  has  been  wrong  he  has  been  honestly  wrong, 
and  when  he  has  agreed  with  us  he  has  beer.  :j  '-  *.  and  that 
upon  the  final  balancing  of  accounts  he  ;  with 

a  faithful  and  intelligent  administration  ■.  ;. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


How  Beam  and  Belles  Acted  in  tlie  Days  of  Good  Queen  Anne. 


Mr.  John  Ashton  has  just  issued  a  volume  on  'Social 
Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  in  which  he  describes 
certain  customs  of  those  days  which  will  seem  strange  to  the 
men  and  women  of  fashion  to-day.  Society  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  was  not  saintly,  but  it  was  gay,  and  everybody 
enjoyed  life,  except  the  baby  and  the  debtor.  The  writers 
of  children's  books  and  John  Howard  had  not  wrought  their 
resolutions,  and  the  nursery  and  the  jail  only  were  the  two 
really  dreadful  places  in  the  kingdom.  A  Mrs.  Winslow  of 
the  time,  one  Mistress  Katharine  Daffy,  sold  her  famous 
"  Elixir  Salutus,  prepaid  from  the  best  Druggs,  according  to 
Art  and  the  original  Receipt,"  which,  of  course,  was  counter- 
feited by  a  person  who  also  made  "  the  only  genuine."  Ba- 
bies were  worried  also  with  a  "Necklace  that  cures  all  sorts 
of  Fits  occasibn'd  by  Teeth  or  any  other  Cause."  But  when 
a  girl  once  made  her  escape  from  the  nursery,  she  went  im- 
mediately to  a  boarding-school,  and  learned  to  "  dance,  sing, 
and  to  play  on  the  bass-viol,  virginals,  spinet,  and  guitar." 
If  fair,  she  soon  became  a  "  toast,"  and  could  be  legally 
married  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Far  as  our  dancing  music  is 
beyond  "  Lillibolero"  and  "Moll  Peatley,"  few  of  our 
dances,  it  must  be  confessed,  excel  the  one  which  the  good 
country  squire,  in  the  Spectator,  saw  his  daughter  perform- 
ing at  a  fashionable  ball  in  London  :  "  They  very  often  made 
use  of  a  most  impudent  and  lascivous  Step  called  Setting, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you  but  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  Back  to  Back.  At  last  an  im- 
pudent young  Dog  bid  the  Fiddlers  play  a  Dance  called 
'Mol  Peatley,'  and  after  having  made  two  or  three  capers,  ran 
to  his  Partner,  locked  his  Arms  in  hers,  and  whisked  her 
round  Cleverly  above  Ground,  in  such  a  manner  that  I,  who 
sat  upon  one  of  the  lowest  Benches,  saw  further  above  her 
Shoe  than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with.  I  could  no 
longer  endure  these  Enormities  ;  wherefore,  just  as  my  Girl 
was  going  to  be  made  a  Whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on  the 
Child,  and  carried  her  home."  St.  Valentine's  Day  had  not 
lost  its  significance,  pin-money  was  a  most  serious  financial 
fact,  and  there  was  a  tax  on  bachelors.  The  posies  in  en- 
gagement rings  were  as  silly  as  they  now  are. 
"  God  decree 
Our  unity" 

is  the  least  silly  one  that  Mr.  Ashton  has  found. 

Although  men's  dress  was  less  gaudy  than  in  the  time  of 
the  Charleses  or  of  the  Georges,  the  Queen  Anne  fop  has 
never  been  excelled  on  English  soil.  He  was  "a  walking 
argument  against  immortality."  His  hat,  which  was  black 
and  could  be  "molded  into  a  Variety  of  Cocks,"  had  a  band 
of  gold  or  silver  lace.  His  periwig  was  always  in  perfect 
curl.  "  I  think  standing  in  the  Pillory  can  not  be  a  more 
sensible  Ignominy  to  a  Gentleman  that  wears  tolerable 
Cloaths  than  appearing  in  Publick  with  a  rumpled  Periwig." 
He  carried  an  ivory  or  tortoise-shell  comb,  curiously  orna- 
mented, and  combed  his  wig  in  the  most  public  places — in 
boxes  at  the  theatre,  in  the  parks,  and  when  paying  visits. 
A  "  Secret  White  Water  to  Curl  Gentlemen's  Hair  or  fine 
Wigs  withal"  was  "  invented  by  an  able  Artist,  and  sold  only 
at  the  glover's  shop,  Fleet  Street."  The  berdash,  or  neck- 
cloth, was  an  important  ornament ;  the  skirts  (not  yet  ruffled) 
were  of  fine  holland,  and  the  waistcoats  were  worn  open. 
"A  sincere  heart  has  not  made  half  so  many  conquests  as 
an  open  waistcoat."  The  coats  were  wired  to  make  them 
stand  out,  and  suits  were  of  many  colors.  "  The  smartest  of 
the  squires  when  they  go  a-wooing,  whether  they  have  any 
post  in  the  militia  or  not,  generally  put  on  a  red  coat." 


pear  undrest,  had  put  on  her  best  Looks  and  painted  herself 
for  our  Reception.  Her  Hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disor- 
der, as  the  Night  Gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  Shoul- 
ders was  ruffled  with  great  Care."  She  had  more  than  thirty 
perfumes,  and  she  knew  the  recipe  to  make  that  strangest  of 
all  things,  the  "  wash  ball." 


Fashionable  weddings  were  so  expensive  that  it  became 
customary  for  persons  of  modest  income  to  marry  privately, 
and  this  custom  led  to  a  great  number  of  illicit  and  illegal 
marriages.  The  people  of  the  middle  class  were  so  averse 
to  public  weddings  that  they  were  most  often  married  in 
studiously  plain  attire.  "  John  Bridmore  and  Anne  Sellwood, 
both  of  Chiltern,  All  Saints,  were  married  October  17,  1714. 
The  aforesaid  Anne  Sellwood  was  married  in  her  Smock, 
without  any  Clothes  or  Head  Gier  on."  But  when  a  grand 
wedding  was  publicly  celebrated  it  was  a  boisterous  occa- 
sion. Old  Misson's  description  of  such  a  one  before  bridal 
tours  were  fashionable  is  worth  republishing,  especially  since 
the  same  fashion  now  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  western 
New  York,  and  with  modifications  in  many  places  in  the 
Southern  States  : 

When  Bedtime  is  come  the  Bridemen  pull  off  the  Bride's  Garters, 
which  she  had  before  unty'd  that  they  might  hang  down,  and  so  pre- 
vent a  Curious  Hand  coming  too  near  her  knee.  This  done,  and  the 
Garters  being  fastened  to  the  Hats  of  the  Gallants,  the  bridemaids  carry 
the  Bride  in  to  the  Bed-chamber,  where  they  undress  her  and  lay  in 
Bed.  The  Bridegroom,  who  by  the  help  of  his  Friends  is  undress'd  in 
some  other  Room,  comes  in  his  Night-gown  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
Spouse,  who  is  surrounded  by  Mother,  Aunt,  Sisters,  and  Friends,  and 
without  any  further  Ceremony  gets  into  Bed.  Some  of  the  women  run 
away,  others  remain,  and  the  Moment  afterwards  they  are  all  got  to- 
gether again.  The  Bridemen  take  the  Bride's  Stockings,  and  the  Bride- 
maids  the  Bridegroom's;  both  sit  down  at  the  Bed's  feet  and  fling  the 
Stockings  over  their  Heads,  endeavoring  to  direct  them  so  that  they 
may  fall  upon  the  marry'd  Couple.  If  the  Man's  Stockings,  thrown  by 
the  Maids,  fall  upon  the  Bridegroom's  Head,  it  is  a  sign  she  will  quickly 
be  marry'd  herself ;  and  the  same  Prognostic  holds  good  of  the  Wom- 
an's Stockings  thrown  by  the  men.  Oftentimes  these  young  People  en- 
gage with  one'another  upon  the  Success  of  the  Stockings,  tho'  they 
themselves  look  upon  it  to  be  nothing  but  Sport.  While  some  amuse 
themselves  agreeably  with  these  little  Follies,  others  are  preparing  a  good 
Posset,  which  is  a  kind  of  Cawdle,  a  Potion  made  of  Milk,  Wine,  Yolk 
of  Eggs,  Sugar,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  etc  This  they  present  to  the 
young  Couple,  who  swallow  it  down  as  fast  as  they  can  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  Company  ;  the  Bridegroom  prays,  scolds,  entreats  them  to 
be  gone,  and  the  Bride  says  ne'er  a  Word,  but  thinks  the  more.  If  they 
obstinately  continue  to  remain,  the  Bridegroom  jumps  up  in  his  Shirt, 
which  frightens  the  Women,  and  puts  them  to  Flight.  The  men  follow 
them  and  the  Bridegroom  returns  to  the  Bride. 


The  fashion  was  to  make  a  funeral  as  utterly  miserable 
and  as  expensive  as  possible.  Misson  tells  of  a  well-known 
fashion  in  this  quaint  way  : 

Before  they  set  out  and  after  they  return  it  is  usual  to  present  the 
Guests  with  something  to  drink,  either  red  or  white  Wine,  boiled  with 
Sugar  and  Cinnamon,  or  some  such  Liquor.  Butler,  the  Keeper  of  a 
Tavern,  told  me  there  was  a  Tun  of  Red  Port  drank  at  his  Wile's  Bur- 
ial, besides  mull'd  White  Wine.  Note,  no  men  ever  go  to  Women's 
Burials,  nor  the  Women  to  the  Men's ;  so  that  there  were  none  but 
Women  at  the  drinking  of  Butler's  Wine.  Such  Women  in  England 
will  hold  it  out  with  the  Men,  when  they  have  a  Bottle  before  them,  as 
well  as  upon  t'other  Occasion,  and  tattle  infinitely  better  than  they. 


The  fops  wore  shoes  with  very  high  heels,  and  it  was  fash- 
ionable for  the  heels  to  be  red,  as  the  heels  of  ladies'  shoes 
were.  Shoe-strings  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  buckles 
were  used.  For  a  time  gloves  were  edged  with  a  silver 
fringe,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  were  printed  with  a  "  Draught 
of  the  Roads  of  England,"  and  other  useful  and  ornamental 
designs.  Of  course,  every  gentleman  wore  a  sword  and  car- 
ried a  cane,  and  his  snuff-box  was  an  object  of  constant 
solicitude.  An  umbrella  was  thought  to  be  effeminate,  but  a 
scarlet  cloak  was  manly,  and  some  of  them,  with  their  gold 
buttons  and  loops,  were  "  exceeding  magnifical."  A  favorite 
nightgown  was  one  made  of  "  yellow  Sattin,  with  red  and 
white  Flowers  lined  with  a  pale  blue  sattin."  One  of  this 
fashion,  which  the  owner  lost,  was  valued  at  six  pounds  and 
ten  shillings.  The  fop  swore  dainty  oaths,  made  wax-work, 
painted  on  glass,  and,  though  it  was  the  fashidn  for  a  gentle- 
man to  kiss  all  the  ladies  in  a  room  when  he  entered,  he 
preferred  to  kiss  men.  "  Sir,  you  kiss  Pleasingly.  I  love  to 
kiss  a  Man  ;  in  Paris  we  kiss  nothing  else."  A  dainty  short 
period  in  society,  a  boisterous  time  at  the  taverns  and  at  the 
theatres,  made  his  brief  space  of  glory  before  he  entered  the 
long  period  of  meditation  that  usually  awaited  him  in  the 
debtor's  jail. 

Though  the  pretty  fashion  of  hanging  sleeves  of  lace  or 
muslin  extending  below  the  short  sleeves  of  the  bodice  pre- 
vailed in  ladies'  dresses,  the  incommodious  "  commode,"  the 
most  inconvenient  head-gear  ever  devised,  was  the  charac- 
teristic fashion  of  the  time.  They  wore  prettily  colored 
petticoats  and  low  bodices  laced  in  front  over  tight  stays, 
which  were  visible.  The  Guardian  railed  when  the  fashion 
crept  in  of  leaving  off  the  "  tucker,"  which  had  long  been 
worn  round  the  top  of  the  bosom  of  the  bodice.  The  rolled 
coiffure  was  pretty,  but  the  fashion  of  patching  the  face  was 
carried  to  an  abominable  and  disfiguring  extreme.  "  My 
vace  louks  just  like  a  Plumb  Cake  var  all  the  World."  The 
Spectator  tells  the  story  of  the  fashion  of  the  Whig  ladies 
at  the  theatre  to  patch  in  one  way,  and  of  the  Tory  ladies 
in  another.  The  fan  was  not  an  unimportant  ornament 
and  weapon,  for  it  provoked  Addison's  "  Drill  of  the  Fan." 
But  the  fashionable  lady  was  distinguished,  not  only  by  her 
dress,  but  also  by  her  pets.  She  had  monkeys,  marmoset 
and  other  kinds,  cockatoos,  scarlet  nightingales,  canaries, 
i-i  lemon-colored,  white  and  gray  doves  from  Barbary, 
e  peacocks,  a  lap-dog  (which  came  with  snuff  of  a 


Colley  Cibber  lived  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  it  was  not 
an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  At  no  time 
during  the  reign  were  more  than  two  play-houses  open  at 
once  in  London,  and  at  each  of  these  not  more  than  two  or 
three  performances  were  given  a  week.  So  low  had  the  dig- 
nity of  theatres  fallen,  that  the  queen  issued  several  procla- 
mations prohibiting  the  use  of  profane  language  in  the  play- 
houses. "We  do  hereby  strictly  Command,  That  no  person 
of  what  Quality  soever  Presume  to  go  Behind  the  Scenes 
or  come  upon  the  Stage,  either  before  or  during  the  Acting 
of  any  Play."  Female  actors  were  yet  novelties,  but  during 
this  reign  several  woman  achieved  notable  triumphs  on  the 
stage — Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and 
Mrs.  Verbruggen.  Betterton  was  the  greatest  actor  of  the 
time,  and  Estcourt  had  the  "  Honour  in  Comedy  always  to 
Lcetificate  his  Audience,  especially  Quality."  The  candle- 
snuffers  and  the  orange-girls  were  important  appurtenances 
to  a  play-house,  and  the  following  advertisement  is  signifi 
cant : 

Dropt  near  the  Play-house  in  the  Haymarket,  a  bundle  of  Horse- 
whips, designed  to  belabour  the  Footmen  in  the  Upper  Gallery,  who 
almost  every  night  this  Winter  have  made  such  an  intolerable  Disturb- 
ance that  the  Players  could  not  be  heard,  and  their  Masters  were 
obliged  to  hiss  them  into  silence. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  Misses  Settle  and  Estabrook,  teachers  of  elocution  in  San  Jos£, 
have  just  issued  a  volume  entitled  "The  Young  Elocutionist."  It  is 
composed  of  selections  in  poetry  and  prose  for  recitation  purposes,  and 
the  editors  propose  to  issue  a  similar  book  each  year.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


A  pretty  little  volume  called  "The  Book-lover's  Enchiridion,"  in  the 
form  of  a  dainty  Elzevir  classic,  has  just  appeared  in  England.  Its  sub- 
ject is  the  solace  and  companionship  of  books,  and  what  has  been  said 
about  them  from  the  time*  of  Solomon  to  the  present  day.  The  list  of 
writers  contains  many  celebrated  American  names. 


"The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince,"  by  W.  H.  Bishop,  is  a  novel 
which  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  readers  in  the  pages  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  story  beyond  the  average 
in  merit,  and  deals  with  phases  of  New  York  li'e  especially  interesting 
to  Americans.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 

Rossiter  Johnson  has  written  a  quantity  of  rather  agreeable  verse  for 
the  journals  and  magazines  throughout  the  country.  He  has  now  col- 
lected a  number  of  his  poems  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Idler  and  Poet." 
The  poems  are  not  all  good,  but  some  are  extremely  clever.  ' '  Evelyn  " 
is  a  dainty  description  of  a  little  daughter  who  parsed  away,  "  On  the 
Cliff"  is  fr^sh  and  vigorous.  "  The  Bohemian's  Dream  "  is  as  eood  as 
some  of  Hood's  poems.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Magnhild"  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Bjbrastjerne  Bjbrnson's  nov- 
els that  Rasmus  B.  Anderson  has  translated.  The  series  of  seven  vol- 
umes which  the  translator  has  published  now  contains  all  the  stories, 
long  and  short,  which  Bjomson  has  as  yet  written.  The  present  volume 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  writer's  stvle,  and,  while  he  considers  it  in  a 
measure  unfinished,  it  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  change  for  the 
better.  It  first  appeared  in  Copenhagen,  in  1877.  and  describes  the 
life  of  awoman  afflicted  witha  bad  husband.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


It  was  a  time  of  extravagant  card-playing,  and  the  cards 
were  made  after  most  gorgeous  and  novel  fashions.  Women 
dealt  out  gossip  over  tea,  which  had  recently  become  fash- 
ionable, and  gambled  as  boldly  as  men.  Lotteries  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  national  fancy.  In  1713  the  holder 
of  one  lottery  ticket  drew  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Life  insurance  had  its  birth  in  this  mania.  There 
were  also  marriage-insurance  companies,  not  unlike  those 
which  now  exist  in  the  Southern  States,  and  birth-insurance 
associations.  Queen  Anne  herself  not  only  loved  racing, 
but  ran  horses  in  her  own  name.  At  least  once  within  her 
reign  a  purse  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  staked 
on  the  result  of  a  race.  Hawking  was  still  in  fashion,  and 
hunting  deer,  and  otter,  and  fowl  were,  of  course,  favorite 
amusements  ;  but  shooting  birds  on  the  wing  was  an  accom- 
plishment that  had  not  become  common.  Bowling  was  a 
popular  sport,  and  "the  Gentile,  clearly,  and  most  ingenious 
game  at  Billiards,"  was  played.  Everybody  knows  what  an 
important  place  the  coffee-houses  filled  in  the  life  of  the  men 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  period  of  disreputable  taverns,  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  and  of  glorious  country  fairs.  Dinner 
consisted  of  two  courses,  and  "  Fish  was  dearer  than  any 
other  Belly-timber  in  London."  The  sizes  and  prices  of 
loaves  of  bread  were  fixed  by  law,  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
liquors,  from  "  Dam  rotgut  Rhenish  "  to  good  wine.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  used  snuff,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
smoked.  The  lines  of  scholars  and  clergymen — except,  of 
course,  the  most  distinguished — did  not  fall  in  pleasant 
places.  "  Any  Gentleman  that  wants  a  Man  for  Shooting, 
Hunting,  Setting,  or  any  Manner  of  Game,  may  hear  of  one 
well  qualified.  He  is  a  good  scholar,  and  shaves  well."  "  I 
turn  away  my  Footman  for  aspiring  to  my  Woman  ;  her  I 
ands)  from  Vigo  and  a  page  frum  Genoa.  She  ma  ry  to  my  Lord's  high  Chaplain,  and  give  her  six  changes 
r  visitors  in  bed.     "  The  lady,  tho'  willing  to  ap- 1  ot  my  old  cast-off  Cloathes  for  her  Dowry." 


"  Doctor  Zay"  found  many  readers  in  the  Atlantic  during  the  past 
year.  It  has  some  good  points,  but  Miss  Phelps  is  not  seen  at  her  best 
in  either  plot  or  development.  There  is  a  certain  hot-house  flavor  about 
this  author's  philosophy  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Boston  and  its 
suburbs.  Whether  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  old  Andover  theology,  or 
has  gradually  been  evolved  from  certain  associations,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  Miss  Phelps's  stories  are  not  characterized  by  that  fresh  orig- 
inality which  pervades  everything  written  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


Mr.  Thomas  Tennent's  "Nautical  Almanac  and  Tide  Register  of 
1883  "  for  the  Pacific  Coast  has  just  been  issued.  This  little  book  is  in- 
valuable to  mariners,  and  is  said  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  similar 
work  issued  in  either  this  country  or  England.  It  contains,  among 
other  things,  complete  sailing  directions  for  every  harbor  on  the  coast, 
complete  harbor  and  custom-house  regulations,  the  sun's  right  ascen- 
sion, the  declination  and  equation  of  time,  all  the  light-houses  and  fog 
signals,  tables  of  rainfall  for  this  city  since  1849,  besides  various  calcula- 
tion tables,  etc.  This  almanac  has  been  published  since  1864,  and  has 
obtained  a  wide  circulation.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Thomas  Ten- 
nent,  18  Market  Street ;  price,  $1. 


A  charming  little  book  is  "  Rare  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries."  It  is  bound  in  imitation  parchment,  and  might  be 
called  an  edition  de  luxe.  Its  editor  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  a  gentleman 
who  issued  last  year  a  similarly  prepared  volume  entitled  "  Golden  Ap- 
ples of  Hesperus."  The  present  book  is  made  up  of  poetic  gems  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Michael  Drayton.  John  Donne, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  William  Drummond,  Robert 
Herrick,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Edmund  Waller,  and  many  others  of  the 
poets  of  those  times,  besides  numerous  ballads  and  songs  by  unknown 
writers  which  appeared  in  anthologies  and  collections.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price.  $2. 


Messrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ,  in  justice  to  the  subscribers  to  ' '  Mas- 
terpieces of  French  Art,"  have  issued  a  circular  stating  that,  since  the 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  later  parts  of  this  work  are  as 
good  as  the  canvassers'  copies,  a  number  of  local  artists — most  of  them 
subscribers  themselves — have  been  consulted,  who  unite  in  testifying  to 
the  uniform  excellence  of  the  later  copies  in  comoarison  with  the  first 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Williams,  Gray,  N'ahl.  Kunath.  Seregni,  To- 
jetti.  Raschen,  Jenks,  and  Tavemier.  The  firm  also  explains  that  the 
feature  of  advancing  the  price  of  copies  as  the  edition  became  reduced 
did  not  originate  with  them,  but  is  a  system  in  vogue  in  the  East  The 
publishers  have  already  exhausted  the  limited  edition,  and  hence  the 
demand  and  rising  cost 


Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his  "  Point  of  View,"  shows  a  fine  capacity  for 
differentiating  characters  and  tastes  ;  but  while  his  returning  Americans 
and  visiting  Europeans  take  each  a  positively  distinct  view  of  American 
life,  their  letters  are  all  couched  in  Henry- Jam esese — if  one  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  so  barbarous  a  word.  Even  Thackeray  had  a  finer 
art  than  this  1  Mr.  James  causes  Monsieur  Lejaune,  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  say,  when  writing  of  the  Americans  to  a  Parisian  friend  : 
"  They  have  a  novelist  with  pretentions  to  literature,  who  writes  about 
the  chase  for  the  husband,  and  the  adventures  of  the  rich  Americans  in 
our  corrupt  old  Europe,  where  their  primeval  candor  puts  the  Euro- 
peans to  shame.  C 'est  proprement  ecrit ;  but  it's  very  pale."  Upon 
what  personage  has  Mr.  James  fixed  these  fine  regards? 


Macmillan's  Magazine,  for  December  contains  an  excellent  poem  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  "Poor  Mathias  ;  "  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  The  Wizard's 
Son  "  is  continued  ;  J.  E.  Rogers  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  Ensil- 
age," and  A.  C.  Bradley  reviews  Seeley's  "Natural  Religion." 

The  latest  number  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is  a  novel,  "The 
Golden  Shaft,"  by  Charles  Gibbon.     For  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price.  20 

cents. The  Plymouth   Pulpit  of   December  20,    1882.    contains 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermon  on  "The  Secret  of  Beauty." The 

January  number  of  the  Eclectic  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  steel  engraving, 
"The  Wedding-Day."  The  table  of  contents  embraces  two  short  sto- 
ries— "  The  Story  of  James  Barker  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Congo  Coast,"  and 
"  The  Undergraduate's  Aunt,"  by  F.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa." 


Chevalier  de  Hesse- Wartegg  has  just  published  a  volume  on  ' '  Tunis.  " 
He  visited  that  interesting  country  during  the  late  French  war,  and, 
being  granted  many  special  privileges,  was  enablecTto  visit  places  gen- 
erally closed  to  foreigners.  His  volume  contains  many  good  descrip- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  and  their  manners.  The  article  on  the  Jews  is 
especially  noteworthy.  In  the  article  on  courts  of  justice,  a  singular 
anecdote  is  related  concerning  Mohammed  Bey,  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  second  Solomon  in  justice  and  wisdom.  Unfortunately 
this  enlightened  ruler  is  now  dead.  On  Saturdays  the  court  was  free  to 
all  who  wished  his  immediate  decision  on  cases.  ' '  A  strange  incident  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  during  one  of  these  judicial  sittings.  A  Moor 
approached  the  throne  silently,  holding  a  large  sack  in  his  hand,  out  of 
which  rolled  two  bleeding  human  heads,  one  a  man's,  the  other  a 
woman's.  The  Bey  looked  first  at  the  heads,  then  at  the  Moor,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  made  the  sign  which  meant  acquittal  It  was 
simply  a  husband  who  had  discovered  his  wife  was  deceiving  him.  In 
his  excitement,  he  made  use  of  his  traditional  right  to  kill  her  and  her 
lover,  and  presented  himself  the  very  same  day  before  the  Bey  to  con- 
fess his  deed,  not  in  words,  but  in  ire  ^i^nificintly  by  showing  ihehe/nis 
ot  the  tr-m^re-sors  "  Puhl  -h  i  b)  l-'u^u  &  Mead,  New  York  ;  lor 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.75. 
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AMERICANISMS. 
A  Defense  of  our  Speech  against  English  Attacks. 

Mr.  Fitz  Edward  Hall,  who  is  an  Anglicized  Ameri- 
can and  an  Oriental  and  philological  scholar  of  some 
reputation,  is  confident  that  the  mother  tongue  is  be- 
ing spoiled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  actually 
charges  William  Cullen  Bryant  with  writing  much 
worse  English  than  did  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  makes  Mr. 
Brvant  a  type  of  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of  our 
educated  men.  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  is  much  ex- 
ercised at  this,  and  discusses  the  subject  at  length  in 
the  North-  American  Review.  Having  confessed 
that  there  are  local  peculiarities  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  he  ventures  the  declaration, 
which  we  have  heard  before,  that  there  is  less  slang 
and  greater  harmony  of  usageamong  Americans  than 
Englishmen.  He  finds,  first,  that  people  on  this  side 
of  the  water  follow  the  spelling  in  their  pronunciation 
more  closely  than  do  their  British  brethren.  Thus 
Englishmen  sound  the  thoroughly  Anglicized  French 
word  trait  as  if  it  were  tray.  What  Americans  call  a 
sliv-er  the  English  pronounce  sli-ver.  It  will  surprise 
many  readers  to  learn  that  the  following  words  are 
obsolete  in  England :  Adze,  affectation,  amerce,  and- 
irons, angry  (said  of  a  wound,)  bay-window,  bearers 
(at  a  funeral,)  burly,  cesspool,  clodhopper,  clutter, 
copious,  counterfeit  money,  cross-purposes,  deft,  din, 
greenhorn,  hasp,  lintel,  loophole,  newel,  ornate,  per- 
force, ragamuffin,  riffraff,  rigmarole,  scant,  shingles, 
sutler,  thill,  toady,  trash,  and  underpinning.  In  their 
place  the  English  have  invented  such  words  as  total- 
ling or  tolling  for  adding  up ;  hipped  for  out  of 
spirits  ;  navvy  for  laborer ;  fod  for  pastime  ;  outing 
for  pleasure  excursion  ;  bind  for  beat.  They  use 
famous  for  excellent,  traffic  for  travel,  rot  for  non- 
sense, jug  (or  pitcher,  good  form  for  good  taste,  and 
tidy  for  almost  anything  complimentary.  A  young 
person  is  always  a  girl  in  England.  An  invalid  is  ill 
unless  nauseated,  yet  he  is  described  as  being  in  a 
sick-room  or  sick-bed.  An  Englishman  is  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  riding  in  a  carriage ;  yet  he  rides  in  an 
omnibus  or  street  car.  When  he  enters  a  vehicle  at 
the  side,  he  drives  ;  when  at  the  end,  he  rides.  Dif- 
ferent to  instead  of  different  from ;  these  kind  and 
those  thought ;  and  immediately  or  directly,  for  as 
soon  as,  are  among  the  other  Anglican  barbarisms 
specified  by  Mr.  Tucker.  The  bulk  of  so-called 
Americanisms  are  of  English  origin,  and  have  been 
kept  alive  in  this  country  while  they  have  died  out  at 
home. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  compiled  a  list  of  genuine  Ameri- 
canisms, which  are  either  omitted  from,  or  doubtfully 
handled  in,  Mr.  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  American- 
isms. "  Blizzard,"  says  the  writer,  "Mr.  Bartlett  de- 
fines as  a  'poser,'  having  noticed,  apparently,  only 
a  single  instance  of  its  use,  and  jumped  at  the  con- 
clusion this  is  the  meaning  intended.  A  real  blizzard, 
as  the  word  is  now  understood,  is  a  terrific  storm, 
with  low  barometer,  light  clouds  or  none  a-t  all,  and 
the  air  full  of  particles  of  snow,  in  the  form  of  dry, 
sharp  crystals,  which,  driven  before  the  wind,  bite 
and  sting  like  fire.  The  term  is  said  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  print  about  the  year  1S60,  in  a 
newspaper  called  the  Northern  Vindicator,  published 
at  Estherville,  Minn.  The  English  word  blister;  the 
French  bouillard;  the  German  blitz;  the  Spanish 
brisa ;  the  surname  Blizzard  (said  to  be  common 
around  Baltimore) ;  an  unpronounceable  Sioux  term 
and  the  Scotch  verb  blizzen — all  these  and  other 
words  have  been  Suggested  with  various  degrees  of 
improbability  as  the  origin  of  the  term.  My  own  con- 
jecture is  that  it  is  simply  an  onomatopceia  ;  an  at- 
tempt, not  wholly  unsuccessful,  to  represent  the 
whistling  and  "driving"  noise  of  a  terrible  storm. 
Boom — a  semi-slang  expression,  though  it  appears  in 
the  1881  supplement  to  Worcester,  descriptive  of  a 
sudden  advance  in  popularity  or  in  price ;  perhaps 
borrowed  from  the  mining  phraseology  of  the  far 
West,  where  a  process  called  booming  is  sometimes 
adopted  to  clear  oft-  surface  soil  and  reveal  supposed 
mineral  veins.  An  artificial  reservoir  is  constructed 
near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  is  first  allowed 
to  nil  with  water,  and  is  then  suddenly  opened, 
whereupon  a  torrent  rushes  down  the  slope,  carrying 
rocks,  trees,  earth  and  all,  with  resisdess  force.  To 
buck  against — To  oppose  violently.  Canaille — 
Shorts,  or  low  grades  of  flour.  Casket — A  kind  of 
coffin.  This  first  appears  in  the  Webster  Supplement 
of  1879.  Fair — An  exhibition,  not  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.  This  very  common  American  use  of 
the  word  is  not  recognized  by  any  dicuonary  in  ordi- 
nary use.  though  the  authority  of  a  recent  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review  may  be  cited  in  its  support. 
Furor — An  excitement,  not  in  any  English  dic- 
tionary, so  far  as  I  know,  although  it  is  found 
in  one  of  Bartlett's  citations.  Gripsack — A  vulgar 
terra  for  a  satchel,  is  chiefly  heard  at  the  West. 
Highwines — This  may  be  an  American  coinage,  but 
it  appears  in  no  dictionary  except  the  Webster  Sup- 
plement. Institute— A  convention.  Farmers'  insti- 
tutes—meetings lasting  two  or  three  days,  with  lectures 
and  discussions —are  very  common  at  the  West. 
Liable  for  likely — A  vulgar  error  that  sometimes 
creeps  into  good  company.  Mung  news — A  writer  in 
Blackwood,  for  October,  1877,  says  that  mung  is  the 
preterit  of  the  old  English  verb  ruing,  (to  mix,) 
whence  mingle,  and  means,  not  false,  (as  Bartlett 
has  it.)  but  confused.  You  must  not,  instead  of  you 
mayno\,  as  the  reverse  of  you  may.  Closely  allied 
to  this  is  the  incorrect  use  of  can  or  may,  when  there 
is  no  question  of  ability.  A  line  on  the  face  of  our 
postal  cards  makes  the  absurd  statement  that  '  noth- 
ing but  the  address  can  be  placed  on  this  side.'  The 
English  newspaper  wrappers  have  a  similar  notice, 
correctly  worded  :  'This  wrapper  may  only  be  used 
for  newspapers.'  Solid-colored — All  of  the  same 
color.  This  expression,  common  among  cattle- 
breeders  and  dry-goods  dealers,  may  not  bean  Amer- 
icanism, perhaps,  but  no  dicuonary  defines  it. 
Super — Bartlett  says  this  is  a  contraction  of- superin- 
tendent. The  '  super,'  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
the  'supe'  at  a  theatre,  is  certainly  by  no  me^ns  a 
superintendent,  but  a  supernumerary.  Tenderfoot — 
A  new  arrival  from  civilization  in  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Far  West.  There  is  a  postoffice  called  '  Tender- 
foot,' in  Custer  County,  Dakota  Territory.  Whisky 
— It  is,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  credit  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  well  '  up  '  in  the  varieties  of  this 
popular  beverage,  as  he  remarks  that  '  Bourbon 
whisky  is  the  best,  being  made  of  rye.'  As  to  the 
question  of  the  best  kind  of  whisky,  there  may  be 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  as  to  Bourbon  being  made 
of  rye,  the  fact  is  that  Bourbon  never  contains  more 
than  one-third  of  rye.  and  seldom  as  much  as  that. " 


—  The  only  scientific  Iron  Medicine  that 
does  not  produce  headache,  eic. .  but  triv >-s  to  the 
system  all  the  benefits  of  iron  without  its  bad  effects, 
is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

A  celebrated  wit  once  declared  that  to  enjoy  life  a 
man  should  have  a  good  stomach  and  a  bad  heart, 
In  this,  as  in  most  paradoxes,  there  i>  a  slight  mixt- 
ure of  truth  to  season  the  falsity.  Piron  observed 
that  les  morceaux  caquetes  se  digereni  plus  aisement, 
meaning  that  pleasant  conversation  and  a  light  heart 
assist  the  alimentary  powers.  There  is  no  phenom- 
enon so  rare  as  the  union  of  a  good  digestion  with 
either  a  bad  heart  or  a  bad  head,  for  one  or  the  other 
will  bring  its  proprietor  into  difficulties  which  will 
leave  him  little  leisure  for  the  process  of  digestion. 
He  who  digests  well  sleeps  well,  and  he  who  sleeps 
well  can  not  be  troubled  with  a  bad  conscience. 


A  funny  story  comes  from  Baltimore.  Mrs.  George 
Brown,  wife  ol  one  of  the  great  banking  firm,  is  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  people 
who  don't  know  her  suspect  her  of  strong-minded- 
ness, which,  for  the  sake  of  a  joke,  she  sometimes 
encourages.  Mrs.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  was  in- 
vited to  a  ladies'  dinner  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  after  a  long 
absence  in  Europe.  After  dinner  and  dessert  had 
been  served  a  waiter  entered  with  a  box  of  cigars, 
which  were  handed  to  Mrs.  Buckler  first,  as  the  guest 
of  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Buckler  could  not  control 
some  slight  indications  of  horror  at  the  progress  her 
countrywomen  had  made  during  her  absence,  and 
declined  a  cigar.  Mrs.  Brown  urged  her,  but  Mrs. 
Buckler,  embarrassed  but  firm,  still  refused.  "Will 
you  force  me  to  take  the  initiative?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  "  then  give  me  a  match."  The  match  was 
handed  her,  she  struck  it  and  lighted  the  cigar,  a 
paper  end  was  burned  off,  and  then  she  broke  it  in 
half;  it  was  chocolate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  England, 
well  known  for  various  improvements  in  the  use  of 
gas  as  a  fuel,  has  been  delivering  a  lecture  on  various 
ways  of  reducing  household  drudgery,  and  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  servants.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  gas  for  cooking  food,  as  cheaper  and  more 
rapid  in  its  action.  The  cheapest  method  of  warm- 
ing a  room,  he  said,  was  a  coke  fire  made  in  a  solid 
clay-lined  "Abbotsford"  grate,  which  might  be 
lighted  by  inserting  a  gas  fire  lighter  under  the  coke, 
and  would  only  need  rebuilding  once  a  day.  This 
fire  was  bright  and  hot,  and  made  little  dust  in  the 
room,  and  no  cinders.  Mr.  Fletcher  exhibited  an 
oven  and  a  boiling  burner  which  he  had  designed, 
and  said  that  with  their  help  an  ordinary  breakfast, 
consisting  of  coffee,  toast,  and  bacon,  could  be  pre- 
pared in  ten  minutes.  With  an  instantaneous  water- 
heater  fitted  over  the  scullery  sink,  and  heated  by  gas, 
the  breakfast  cookery  could  be  washed  as  rapidly  as 
any  woman  could  dry  it  with  a  towel.  If  hot  water 
were  required  for  baths  or  for  washing  floors,  it  could 
be  obtained  from  a  "bath-heater,"  which  would  boil 
from  three  to  four  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour.  For 
the  preparation  of  dinner,  the  gas  oven  previously  re- 
ferred to,  which  attained  its  lull  heat  in  one  minute 
after  the  gas  was  lighted,  would  roast,  grill,  or  bake 
and  its  heat  could  be  easily  regulated.  Mr.  Fletcher 
cooked  simultaneously  in  the  oven  some  strong  salt 
herrings,  a  fowl,  and  a  fruit  pie,  and  showed  that  the 
herrings  did  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the  fowl  and  pie, 
although  cooked  beneath  them. 


A  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro  says  that  when  a 
Frenchman  wishes  to  say  that  a  certain  individual 
has  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  he  frequently  re- 
marks :  "  Oh  I  il  se  croit  le  moutardier  du  Pape," 
this  expression  having  been  used,  curiously  enough, 
by  Clement  XIV.,  concerning  himself.  The  occasion 
was  the  following  :  The  monk  Ganganelli  had  been 
selected  to  fill  St.  Peter's  throne  on  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent XIII.,  in  1769,  and  Cardinal  de  Bernice,  who 
was  particularly  intimate  with  the  new  pontiff,  was 
the  first  to  call  upon  him  at  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  at  Rome.  "I  am  sighing  for  my  cloister, 
cell,  and  books,"  remarked  Clement  XIV.  to  his 
friend,  the  cardinal,  and  continued  :  "You  must  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  think  myself  the  first 
moutardier  du  Pape."  The  phrase  is  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  another  pontiff,  John  XXII.,  of 
Avignon,  who  wore  the  tiara  in  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury. Shortly  after  his  accession  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  the  famous  palace  in  the  Comtat  Ve- 
naissin,  called  the  Palace  des  Papes,  the  seat  of  un- 
paralleled splendor.  The  aid  of  experts  of  all  kinds 
was  invoked,  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  most 
renowned  cordons  bhus  of  the  age.  John  XXII.  be- 
ing rather  adicted  to  good  living,  these  culinary  he- 
roes did  their  utmost,  of  course,  to  tickle  the  Papal 
palate,  and  among  other  chefs-d'oeuvre  that  resulted 
from  their  efforts  in  this  direction  was  a  peculiar  way 
of  mixing  mustard  that  gave  every  dish  in  which  the 
condiment  figured  a  flavor  highly  to  his  holiness's 
taste.  The  recipe  consisted  in  sprinkling  dishes  of 
meat  with  powdered  mustard,  and  mingling  a  quan- 
tity of  the  same  substance  mixed  with  must  in  the 
sauces,  the  result  being  so  successful  that  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  established  a  special  "place"  at  bis 
court,  that  of  "Moutardier,"  which  he  conferred  on 
a  favorite  nephew.  The  latter  became  so  puffed-up 
with  pride  by  the  possession  of  his  not  over-dignified 
post,  that  he  became  the  object  of  pleasantries  from 
all  sides— whence  the  dictum  "  Moutardier  du  Pape." 


CCLXII.  —  Bill  of  Fare    for    Six  Persons— Sunday 

Jannary  7. 

Artichoke  Soup. 

Fried  Skates.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Beets. 

Roast  Canvas-back  Ducks. 

Lettuce,  E^g  Dressing. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Pine-apple,  Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Grapes. 

Mashed    Potatoes. — Twelve   potatoes,    salt   to    taste, 

one  tablespoonful  of  butter,   half  a  cupful  of  boiling  milk. 

Mash  fine  and  light ;  add  the  salt  and  butter ;  beat  well, 

then  add  the  milk,  and  beat  as  you  would  for  cake.     The 

potatoes  must  be  perfectly  smooth  before  adding  the  other 

ingredients. 

Tartar  Salxe. — The  yelks  of  two  raw  eggs,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  oil,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  of  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  onion  juice,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  cucumber  pickles,  one  of  chopped 
capers.  Make  the  same  as  Mayonaise  dressing  ;  add  the 
chopped  ingredients.  This  sauce  can  be  used  with  fried  and 
broiled  meats  and  fish,  and  with  meats  served  in  jelly. 


It  is  the  father  of  twins  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
up  all  night  with  the  boys. — New  York  Tribune. 


President    Arthur's    dog  is   a  shepherd's    colly  ; 
Grant's  was  a  bulldog. 


AMBAGIOUS    VERSE. 
"  Phryne's  Husband." 


[ByGtorge  R.  Sims,  autfwr  of  "  The  Lights  o    London' 
and  "  The  Romany  Rye.] 

I  stood  at  eve,  when  the  sun  went  down, 

By  a  grave  where  a  woman  lies, 
Who  lured  men's  souls  to  the  shores  of  sin 

With  the  light  of  her  wanton  eyes ; 
Who  sang  the  song  that  the  siren  sang 

On  the  treacherous  Lurley  height ; 
Whose  face  was  as  fair  as  a  summer's  day, 

And  whose  heart  was  as  black  as  night. 
Yet  a  blossom  I  fain  would  pluck  to-day 

From  the  garden  above  her  dust  — 
Not  the  languorous  lily  of  soulless  sin, 

Nor  the  ulood-red  rose  of  lust  — 
But  a  sweet  white  blossom  of  holy  love 

That  grew  in  that  one  green  spot 
In  the  arid  desert  of  Phryne's  life, 

Where  all  else  was  parched  and  hot. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  meadows 

Were  aglow  with  blue  and  red, 
Joe,  the  ostler  of  "The  Magpie," 

And  fair  Annie  Smith  were  wed. 
Plump  was  Annie,  plump  and  pretty, 

With  a  face  as  lair  as  snow  ; 
He  was  anything  but  handsome. 

Was  the  "  Magpie's  "  ostler,  Joe. 
But  he  won  the  winsome  lassie ; 

They'd  a  cottage  and  a  cow  — 
And  her  matron  hood  sat  lightly 

On  the  village  beauty's  brow. 
Sped  the  months,  and  came  a  baby  — 

Such  a  blue-eyed  baby  boy ! 
Joe  was  working  in  the  stables 

When  they  told  him  of  his  joy- 
He  was  rubbing  down  the  horses  — 

Gave  them,  then  and  there, 
All  a  special  feed  of  clover, 

Just  in  honor  of  his  heir. 
It  had  been  his  great  ambition, 

(And  he  told  the  horses  so,) 
That  the  fates  would  send  a  baby 

Who  might  bear  the  name  of  Joe. 
Little  Joe  the  child  was  christened, 

And  like  babies  grew  apace. 
He'd  his  mother's  eyes  of  azure, 

And  his  father's  honest  face. 
Swift  the  happy  years  went  over, 

Years  of  blue  and  cloudless  sky ; 
Love  was  lord  of  that  small  cottage 

And  the  tempest  passed  them  by. 
Down  the  lane  by  Annie's  cottage, 

Chanced  a  gentleman  to  roam  ; 
Thrice  he  came  and  saw  her  sitting 

By  the  window  with  her  child  ; 
And  he  nodded  to  the  baby, 

And  the  baby  laughed  and  smiled. 
So  at  last  it  grew  to  know  him  — 

(Little  Joe  was  nearly  four) — 
He  would  call  the  pretty  "  gemplum" 

As  he  passed  the  open  door, 
And  one  day  he  ran  and  caught  him 

And  in  child's  play  pulled  him  in  ; 
And  the  baby  Joe  had  prayed  for, 

Brought  about  the  mother's  sin. 
Twas  tne  same  old  wretched  story 

That  for  ages  bards  have  sung  ; 
'Twas  a  woman,  weak  and  wanton, 

And  a  villain's  tempting  tongue; 
Twas  a  picture,  deftly  painted 

For  a  silly  creature's  eyes, 
Of  the  Babylonian  wonders 

And  the  joy  that  in  them  lies. 
Annie  listened  and  was  tempted  — 

Was  tempted  and  she  fell, 
As  the  angels  fell  from  heaven 

To  the  blackest  depth  of  hell. 
She  was  promised  wealth  and  splendor 

And  a  life  of  genteel  sloth ; 
Yellow  gold,  for  child  and  husband  — 

And  the  woman  left  them  both. 
Home  one  eve  came  Joe,  the  osder, 

With  a  cheery  cry  of  ' '  -wife ! " 
Finding  that  which  blurred  forever 

All  the  story  of  his  life. 
She  had  left  a  silly  letter  ; 

Through  the  cruel  scrawl  he  spelt, 
Then  he  sought  the  lonely  bed-room, 

Joined  his  horny  hands,  and  knelt. 
"  Now,  O  Lord,  0  God,  forgive  her, 

For  she  ain't  to  blame,"  he  cried ; 
"  For  I  ought  to  seen  her  trouble 

And  a  gone  away  and  died. 
Why.  a  girl  like  her— God  bless  her — 

Twasn't  likely  as  herd  rest 
With  her  bonny  head  forever 

On  a  ostler's  ragged  vest." 
Ne'er  a  line  came  to  the  cottage 

From  the  woman  who  had  flown. 
Joe,  the  baby,  died  that  winter, 

And  the  man  was  left  alone. 
Ne'er  a  bitter  word  he  uttered, 

But  in  silence  kissed  the  rod, 
Saving  what  he  told  his  horses. 

Saving  what  he  told  his  God. 
Far  away  in  mighty  London 

Rose  the  wanton  into  fame, 
For  her  beauty  won  men's  homage, 

And  she  prospered  in  her  shame. 
Quick  from  lord  to  lord  she  flitted, 

Higher  still  each  prize  she  won  ; 
And  her  rivals  paled   beside  her 

As  the  stars  beside  the  sun. 
Next  she  trod  the  stage  half  naked, 

And  she  dragged  a  temple  down 
To  the  level  of  a  market 

For  the  women  of  the  town. 
And  the  kisses  she  had  given 

To  poor  ostler  Joe  for  naught, 
With  their  gold  and  priceless  jewels, 

Rich  and  titled  roues  bought. 
Went  the  years  with  flying  footsteps 

White  her  star  was  at  its  height ; 
Then  the  darkness  came  on  swiftly, 

And  the  gloaming  turned  to  night. 
Shattered  strength  and  faded  beauty 

Tore  the  laurels  from  her  brow  ; 
Of  the  thousands  who  had  worshiped, 

Never  one  came  near  her  now-. 
Broken  down  in  health  and  fortune, 

Men  forgot  her  very  name 
Till  the  news  that  she  was  dying 

Woke  the  echoes  of  her  fame, 
And  the  papers  in  their  gossip 

Mentioned  how  an  actress  lay 
Sick  to  death  in  humble  lodgings, 

Growing  weaker  every  day. 
One  the^e  was  who  read  the  story 

In  a  far  off  country  place, 
And  that  night  the  dying  woman 

Woke  and  looked  upon  his  face, 
Once  again  the  strong  arms  clasped  her 

That  bad  clasped  her  long  ago, 
And  the  wear;-  head  lay  pillowed 

On  the  breast  of  ostler  Joe. 
All  the  past  he  had  forgiven — 

All  the  sorrow  and  the  shame ; 
He  h^d  found  her  sick  and  lonely. 

And  bis  wife  he  now  could  claim. 
Since  the  grand  folks  who  had  known  her 

One  and  all  had  slunk  away, 
He  could  clasp  his  long  lost  darling 

And  no  man  could  say  him  nay. 
In  his  arms  death  found  her  lying, 

From  his  arms  her  spirit  fled, 
And  his  tears  came  down  in  torrents 

As  he  knelt  beside  his  dead. 
Never  rnce  hi*  love  had  faltered 

Through  her  sad,  unhallowed  life, 
And  th.-  s'one  above  her  ashes  | 

Bears,ilie  sacred  name  of  ■wife. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Those  croakers  who  are  wont  to  vaunt  the  glories 
of  the  past  should  have  a  handful  of  it  picked  out 
from  that  remote  and  distant  time,  and  laid  before 
them  whenever  they  quote  it,  to  cure  them.  Noth- 
ing is  more  disenchanting.  Memory  is  a  fanciful 
nymph  who  lets  us  look  back  only  through  a  shim- 
mering gauze,  which  softens  the  bleak  outlines  and 
bedecks  them  with  a  fantastic  tracery  which  is  only 
in  the  gauze,  and  no  more  of  the  past  we  are  looking 
at  than  of  the  present  we  are  looking  from. 

True  as  all  that  is,  it  is  a  little  high-flown,  and 
very  like  a  description  of  a  transformation  in  a  spec- 
tacle, an  idea  which  brings  me  very  naturally  to  the 
close  of  "The  Naiad  Queen,"  the  only  part  of  it,  by 
the  way,  that  is  at  all  eDjoyable,  for  I  saw  no  flash  of 
pleasure  light  up  a  single  countenance  in  all  that 
theatre  till  the  green  curtain  felL 

Yet  "  The  Naiad  Queen  "  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  stage  in  the  past,  when  the  familiar  Lorelei 
legend,  with  its  settings  of  spangles  and  tissue,  was 
accounted  a  thing  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  understand- 
ing at  Christmas-tide.  But  they  were  not  the  pam- 
pered eyes  and  understanding  of  to-day,  when  the 
teeming  fancy  of  a  Jules  Verne  supplies  the  text,  and 
the  scene-painter's  name  is  sought  on  the  handbills. 
"The  Naiad  Queen  "  would  seem  to  have  been  set 
on  as  a  mere  make-shift,  a  something  to  fill  up  a  fis- 
sure, and  very  badly  it  has  filled  the  breach.  A 
theatre,  like  anything  else  on  the  high  road  to  success 
in  these  steaming,  driving,  hurrying  days,  can  not 
afford  to  loosen  its  grip  for  a  single  instant  It  must 
keep  up  its  tension  like  the  professional  beauty,  whose 
occupation  is  gone  forever  if  she  permit  herself  to 
sink  out  of  sight  for  a  season.  Where  would  the 
Langtry  be  now  with  the  brief  blaze  of  London 
popularity  dead,  if  it  had  not  entered  her  shrewd 
head  to  turn  that  short  summer-time  of  her  glory  to 
financial  account  ?  She  was  called  an  excellent  busi- 
ness woman  for  a  time,  but  the  idea  is  gradually  leak- 
ing out  that  the  Langtry  is  a  fooL  Every  one  is  a 
fool  somewhere,  somehow,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dis- 
tressing to  be  found  out  in  it.  It  remains  for  Langtry 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity,  which  has  never  been  lack- 
ing before,  to  get  out  of  this  scrape,  and  reverse  the 
long-time  and  fast-held  idea  that  a  pretty  woman 
must  be  a  fool.  It  is  a  great  feat  to  reverse  a  popu- 
lar idea.  The  strength  of  its  rooting  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  is  placed  beside  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  world  would  as  soon  expect  to  give  up  the  idea 
that  a  pretty  woman  is  a  fool,  as  they  would  expect 
to  see  the  fishes  walk  upon  the  land  or  men  fly  in 
the  air. 

Which  brings  me  back,  by  a  long  detour,  to  the 
California  Theatre,  and  that  small  sprite,  Ariel,  the 
one  interesting  feature  of  the  spectacle,  for  the  Gi- 
rard  Brothers,  though  loose  jointed  exceedingly  and 
clever  enough  in  their  line,  have  not  the  startling 
effect  of  the  long-limbed,  grotesque  Majiltons,  when 
they  first  pirouetted  in  the  leg  mania.  True,  they 
have  made  a  new  departure,  and  give  a  character 
dance  which  has  rather  a  lop-sided  effect,  in  that 
two  of  them  do  all  the  dancing,  and  two  others  all 
the  standing  by  and  looking  on.  This,  however,  is 
quite  counteracted  in  the  eesthetic  quadrille,  which  is 
a  wild,  weird,  yearning  revel,  and  given  with  quite  as 
much  spirit  and  understanding  by  the  four  ballet 
dancers  as  by  the  Girards  themselves.  They  come 
from  the  front  rank  of  the  coryphees,  it  is  true,  yet 
one  is  always  amazed  when  a  ballet  girl  breaks 
through  her  professional  impassiveness,  and  really 
acts.  One  wonders  sometimes,  in  watching  them  in 
those  flighty  Utile  dances  thrown  in  to  give  the  prima 
breath,  what  the  sound  of  their  voices  may  be  like, 
just  as  one  always  longs  inexpressibly  to  have  a 
harlequin  break  the  silence. 

A  curious  thing  a  silent  performance.  The  voice 
is  so  distinctive  a  part  of  the  person,  is  so  much  some- 
thing to  identify  by.  that  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
the  number  who  have  grown  familiar  to  the  public, 
yet  whose  voices  we  have  never  heard,  the  effect  is 
curious. 

There  was  a  little  tumbler  here  once  who  turned 
up,  like  the  opera  choruses,  whenever  any  one  came 
to  town  who  needed  him.  For  years  he  flashed  be- 
fore the  public  gaze  with  every  recurring  spectacle  in 
tights  and  trunks,  till  every  one  knew  every  expres- 
sion of  his  little  fat  legs ;  but  from  the  stage,  the 
forum  of  his  life,  no  one  of  alt  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances— as  the  public  may  feel  themselves  to  be — has 
eyer  yet  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Rising  into  higher  altitudes  of  art,  how  many  are 

there  who  knew  every  line  of  Ole  Bull's  rugged  face, 

every  touch  of  his  skilled  fingers,  who  have  listened 

v   the  s^cep  of  Liszt's  strong  hind  down  the  piano, 

«■  Wilhelmj's  long  notes  down  to  the  last 

::ion  of  sound,  yet  are un  amiliar  with  a  tone 


of  the  voice  of  either.  Sometimes  this  silence  has  a 
charm,  which  is  dissolved  the  moment  the  spell  is 
broken.  Who  has  not  had  a  pleasant  acquaintance- 
ship of  the  eye  with  some  one?  They  meet  in  the 
street,  in  the  cars,  in  the  theatres,  in  society,  with  a 
pleasant  half-look  of  recognition.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  camaraderie  in  the  air,  but  an  introduction  is 
never  sought,  is  never  desired.  If  by  some  unpleas- 
ant chance  it  come,  it  breaks  a  mystic,  airy  friend- 
ship with  the  first  sound  of  voices  in  the  exchange  of 
polite  commonplace.  We  grow  to  love  the  voices  of 
those  we  love,  but  there  is  always  a  disappointment 
in  breaking  the  seal  of  silence  with  those  whom  we 
have  only  admired  from  afar. 

But  to  return  to  Ariel,  whom  I  left  poised  in  mid 
air  far  up  the  page.  Her  performance  is  quite  the 
prettiest  thing  in  its  way  that  has  lately  been  seen 
among  specialists.  It  is  like  the  fulfilling  of  a  dream ; 
for  who  in  his  sleep  has  not  had  that  strange  sensa- 
tion of  being  lifted  above  the  things  of  earth  with  a 
pair  of  wings,  and  floating  over  our  own  little  world 
with  a  strange  exhilarating  sense  of  new  freedom  ?  The 
flight  of  Ariel  in  the  theatre  might  be  made  same- 
thing  extremely  poetic  and  beautiful.  Even  as  it  is, 
though  the  girl  is  handicapped  with  a  strikingly  un- 
lovely costume,  and  cumbered  with  a  most  material 
looking  pantomimic  assistant,  her  graceful,  noiseless 
flight  has  a  strange,  eerie  effect  which  hushes  the 
house.  They  listen  carefully  for  the  patter  of  her 
feet  on  the  floor,  but  she  comes  down  as  gently  as  a 
snowflake.  Her  upward  flights  are  too  sudden,  and 
sometimes  too  much  obscured  by  the  wings,  so  that 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  machinery  which  minds  of 
a  mechanical  turn  study.  How  obstinately  people 
rob  themselves  of  pleasure.  Ariel,  swinging  between 
heaven  and  earth,  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  picture, 
but  half  the  house  can  not  enjoy  itself  unless  its  opera- 
glass  is  strong  enough  to  bring  out  the  wire  in  broad 
relief. 

O  foolish  ones,  in  little  as  in  great !  Are  they  not 
stringed  puppets  that  amuse  us  all  our  days  ? — and  is 
it  not  only  when  we  discover  the  strings  that  the 
laugh  becomes  hollow,  and  we  are  no  longer  merry? 
And  yet  sane  and  rational  people  were  heard  to  laugh 
the  other  night  at  an  absurd  head  and  an  equally  ab- 
surd comedian  ;  but  it  was  a  duty  laugh,  an  episodic 
and  cheerless  laugh,  a  laugh  in  spots  here  and  there, 
a  dolorous,  small-house  laugh.  Yet  even  so,  much 
more  than  any  comedy  in  "  The  Naiad  Queen  "  de- 
served, for  it  is  dull  and  dreary  ineffably  ;  as  wretch- 
edly played  throughout  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and 
mounted  with  an  economy  which  is  not  to  be  im- 
pugned, yet,  since  economy  never  draws,  is  singu- 
larly unwise  ;  for  your  public  is  like  a  wayward  child, 
full  of  capricious  fancies,  and  determined  to  hold  a 
promise  to  its  uttermost  fulfillment.  People  used  to 
count  the  Mastodon  Minstrels  faithfully  every  night 
to  make  sure  that  there  were  forty  of  them.  They  will 
not  let  a  manager  off  so  mucn  as  one  supernumerary  ; 
and,  in  the  gradual  cultivation  of  aesthetic  taste,  gew- 
gaws and  tinsel  are  coming  in  for  their  meed  of  con- 
tempt, and  good,  honest  material  for  its  proper  ap- 
preciation. People  do  say  that  neither  the  mechan- 
ical stage,  nor  the  beautiful  drop,  nor  the  cooled  air, 
nor  the  moral  character  of  the  plays  at  the  Madison 
Square,  led  it  on  to  fortune ;  but  that  the  beautiful 
setting  of  Hazel's  home,  with  its  wealth  of  bric-a-brac 
artistically  disposed,  attracted  high-art  connoisseurs 
in  such  large  numbers  nightly  that  they  gave  the  place 
its  name. 

When  that  exquisite  trifle,  '  'A  Scrap  of  Paper, "  was 
played  in  San  Francisco,  the  handsomely  appointed 
rooms  of  the  returned  traveler  seemed  to  attract  far 
more  attention  than  this  neatest  little  piece  of  literary 
inlaying.  They  do  say  that  Henry  Irving,  taken 
away  from  the  superb  appointments  of  his  own  thea- 
tre, will  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  as  a  great  actor  in 
America.  In  all  the  worlds  of  literature,  art,  and 
fashion,  the  great  and  enhancing  value  of  accessories 
has  come  to  be  fully  considered.  Even  the  novel  is 
no  longer  the  history  of  the  heart- troubles  of  a  pair  of 
young  lovers,  and  the  English  country-house  is 
pretty  thoroughly  worked  mine. 

Howells  goes  West  to  make  a  study  of  an  Indiana 
town  for  one  chapter  in  his  unaccountably  fascinating 
tale,  "A  Modern  Instance."  ]ames  throws  the 
glamor  of  a  cultivated  taste  over  the  beaten  tracks  of 
Europe.  Constance  Fennimore  Woolson  gives  us  a 
few  breezy  whiffs  from  the  unknown  north  country 
which  borders  the  great  lakes,  in  her  novel  "  Anne," 
which  is  read  chiefly  for  the  fresh,  bracing  air  of  its 
opening  chapters.  "  Anne  "  set  farther  south  would 
never  have  been  half  so  readable,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  did  grow  more  and  more  tedious  the  nearer  its 
people  drew  to  the  equator.  We  are  all  of  us  de- 
pendent upon  our  surroundings  ;  we  little  know  how 
much  until  we  are  taken  away  from  them. 

I  made  amemorable  journey  once  in  company  with 
an  excessively  unpleasant  person.  There  were  nine 
of  us,  and  although  we  had  "made  up  our  minds  at 
starting  not  to  growl,  as  travelers  always  do,  her  ill- 
nature  obtruded  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  we  were  all  cross  and  nervous 
with  trying  to  resist  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
all  violently  disagreeable  ourselves  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  dejected,  cowed,  and  miserable,  under  the 
superior  force  of  her  disagreeableness.  What  was 
our  astonishment  on  returning  to  San  Francisco,  to 
learn  that  she  was  a  small  queen  in  a  little  circle  of 
her  own.  where  she  was  looked  upon  as  an  amiable 
and  lovely  woman,  with  an  absolute  sunniness  of 
temper  and  sweetness  of  tongue.  Taken  away  from 
her  little  kingdom  no  one  had  known  or  recognized 
her  queenship.  and  the  absence  of  accustomed  hom- 
age had  so  irritated  her  beyond  her  power  to  hide  it, 
that  during  a  fortnight's  journeying  we  never  discov- 
ered a  trace  of  that  for  which  she  was  celebrated 
when  surrounded  by  her  own  peculiar  accessories. 

Betsy  B. 


DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

Sara  Jewett,  says  a  writer  in  the  Erooklyn  Eagle, 
has  performed  many  rdles  upon  the  stage  that  have 
brought  her  professional  reputation,  but  in  none  more 
creditable  to  her  than  one  of  which  I  heard  the  other 
day,  related  by  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  This  gentle- 
man was  formerly  in  the  business  of  bank-note  en- 
graving, and  became  a  creditor  of  Sara  Tewett's  father, 
who  was  atone  time  an  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  at  Washington.  Mr.  Jewett 
was  taken  ill,  and  was  affectionately  cared  for  by  his 
daughter  until  death.  Among  her  father's  papers 
Miss  Jewett  found  a  letter  from  his  former  creditor 
saying  that  he  was  in  want  of  the  fifty  dollars  that 
was  due  him.  Although  Miss  Jewett  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  debt,  as  her  father  left  no  prop- 
erty, she  at  once  informed  the  creditor  that  she  would 
pay  the  claim.  The  next  day  she  took  a  carriage,  and 
at  much  personal  inconvenience  and  the  loss  of  valu- 
able time,  she  found  herfather's  creditor  and  paid  the 
debt.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  same  day,  the  cred- 
itor received  from  the  son  of  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man, whom  he  had  befriended  with  a  loan,  a  curt 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  which  he  had  ample 
means  to  defray  from  a  legacy  left  him  by  his  father. 
The  domestic  life  of  actresses  would  make  an  inter- 
esting book.  Most  of  them  are  much  like  other 
women  off  the  stage.  I  have  often  wished  that  some 
of  the  clergymen  who  used  to  preach  against  the 
"  Black  Crook  "  could  see  Emily  Rigl,  one  of  the 
leading  danscusts,  in  her  cozy  home.  She  has  been  a 
mother  to  her  brother,  whom  she  has  educated  and 
cared  for  all  her  life. 


A  funny  story  is  rife  in  New  York  about  Wallack 
on  the  first  night  of  ' '  Taken  from  Life : "  "  The  cur- 
tain has  finally  fallen,  and  to  him  in  his  box  enters 
Colville,  agitated.  Wallack  is  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands.  '  So  glad  you  are  pleased  with  it,'  says 
Colville.  Replies  Wallack  :  '  Pleased  !  Dear  boy, 
I  was  smiling  to  think  that  my  sainted  father  went  to 
heaven  before  such  rot  got  on  a  Wallack  stage.'  " 

Bernhardt,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  has  been 
getting  into  hot  water  again  ;  this  time  with  her 
dressmakers.  In  order  to  acquit  herself  resplendently 
in  Sardou's  "Fedora,"  she  ordered  five  costumes- 
one  for  each  act — of  Felix,  the  Paris  modiste,  which 
were  surely  to  surpass  anything  that  Solomon  ever 
was  arrayed  in.  But,  such  was  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  she  made  herself  secure  against  any  disap 
pointment,  however  remotely  possible,  by  ordering  at 
the  same  time  five  similar  robes  of  Morin,  of  Vienna. 
Now,  this  was  all  very  well  for  Sara,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  for  Felix,  who  is  altogether  a  greater  personage 
than  any  meie  tragedienne.  So  he  soon  informed 
the  actress  that  the  costumes  were  ready — but  not  for 
her.  She  should  not  have  them  at  any  price,  for  the 
house  of  Felix  would  not  condescend  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  any  Austrian  shop.  This 
nearly  drove  Sara  crazy  with  rage  and  anxiety.  In 
desperation  she  fled  to  Worth.  He  would  make  the 
costumes,  oh,  yes  !  with  pleasure  ;  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  wear  them,  and  not  even  think 
of  donning  any  others  ;  for  the  imperial  house  of 
Worth  could  never  have  a  rival  in  a  hated  Teuton. 
So  Sara,  not  having  enough  confidence  in  Morin  to 
trust  to  him  alone,  was  forced  to  accept  Worth's 
terms.  But  a  funny  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  Morin 
is  not  a  German  or  Austrian  at  all,  but  a  pure  Paris- 
ian. 

At  the  close  of  a  performance  of  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  in  Philadelphia,  recently.  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son was  presented,  by  the  State  Fencibles,  with  a 
superb  crown  of  solid  silver,  richly  set  with  jewels. 

"The  Rantzaus,"  says  a  correspondent,  will  be 
followed  at  the  New  York  Union  Square  Theatre  on 
January  8th  by  Octave  Feuillet's  new  drama,  "A 
Parisian  Romance."  The  production  of  this  work- 
which  has  excited  so  much  interest  and  comment  in 
Paris— is  looked  forward  to  with  genuine  curiosity. 
The  story  that  Monsieur  Feuillet  has  made  use  of 
this  time  is  in  that  intensely  sentimental  spirit  which 
he,  more  than  any  other  recent  French  author,  has  cul 
tivated  laboriously.  Feuillet's  ideas  are  false,  his 
conceptions  of  life  are  unwholesome,  and  he  is,  es- 
sentially, a  theatrical,  not  a  dramatic,  writer.  "A 
Parisian  Romance  "  is  likely  to  be,  nevertheless,  a 
successful  play  here,  because  it  is  crowded  with  those 
elements  and  contrasts  which  are  easily  described  as 
popular.  The  first  rehearsal  of  "  A  Parisian  Ro- 
mance" was  given  yesterday,  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  ;  and,  although  the  cast  of  the  play  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  follow- 
ing-named actors  will  be  included  in  it :  Mr.  F.  de 
Belleville,  Mr.  Parselle,  Mr.  Stoddart.  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Walden  Ramsay,  Miss  Sara  jewett, 
Miss  Eleanor  Cary,  and  Miss  Maud  Harrison — a 
highly  effective  company  of  players.  The  really 
striking  characters  in  "  A  Parisian  Romance"  are 
the  Baron  de  Chevrial,  a  fast  nobleman,  who  re- 
minds one  of  Feuillet's  Montjoie,  an  unscrupulous 
man  of  success  and  of  the  world,  who  dies  at  the 
supper-table  of  his  mistress  ;  and  this  mistress,  a 
sparkling  creature  in  the  corps  de  ballet,  an  equally 
noteworthy  character,  skilfully  drawn  and  colored. 
The  baron  will  be  acted  by  Mr.  Stoddart ;  the  ballet- 
,  girl  will  be  personated  by  Miss  Maud  Harrison,  who 


was  inclined  at  first  to  reject  the  part,  because 
mademoiselle  appears  in  the  supper  scene  with  a 
limited  amount  of  skirt :  but  the  part  is  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  talent  of  Miss  Harrison,  who  has  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  humor — a  scarce  thing  in  a  woman. 


"  Wilbur"  asks  us,  says  the  Boston  Courier,  "how 
the  perfect  lady  can  be  distinguished?"  Well,  Wil- 
bur, we  can  only  advise  you  to  watch  the  juvenile 
walking  lady  at  the  side-wing  when  the  soubrette  is 
being  overpowered  by  applause  and  bouqets. 

Some  incidents  at  the  first  performance  of  "II 
Barbiere  "  are  as  comical  as  the  opera  itself.  At  that 
performance,  Garcia,  who  played  the  part  of  Alma- 
viva,  insisted  upon  singing  beneath  Rosina's  window, 
and  with  a  guitar  accompaniment,  a  serenade  of  his 
own  composition.  He  forgot,  however,  to  tune  his 
instrument,  and  when  he  attempted  to  do  so  on  the 
stage  the  audience  tittered  audibly.  Then  a  string 
broke  and  the  people  laughed.  When  the  air  was 
sung,  after  these  awkward  preliminaries,  it  met  with 
no  favor,  and  some  of  the  audience  began  to  imitate 
phrases  of  it  in  grotesque  tones.  The  orchestral  in- 
troduction to  Figaro's  air  was  listened  to,  but  when 
Zamboni  also  entered  with  a  guitar  the  hissing  and 
hooting  were  so  loud  that  not  a  note  of  "  Largo  al 
Factotum  "  could  be  heard.  Vitarelli,  who  took  the 
part  of  Don  Basilio,  was  admirably  made  up,  but  as 
he  entered  he  stumbled  over  an  open  trap,  and  struck 
his  head  so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  sing  with 
a  handkerchief  to  his  nose.  But  as  if  these  ludicrous 
mishaps  were  not  enough,  one  more  absurd  occurred. 
Hardly  had  the  finale  of  the  first  act  begun  when  a 
cat  ran  on  the  stage.  It  was  chased  by  the  singers 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  at  last  ran  into  the 
skirt  ot  Rosina's  dress.  The  audience  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  the  music  of  the  finale  was  lost  in 
a  general  uproar.  When  the  curtain  fell  the  com- 
poser turned  around  and  applauded  "  The  audience 
took  revenge  on  his  audacity  by  hissing  and  hooting 
so  loudly  during  the  next  act  that  not  a  note  of  it  was 
heard  Rossini  went  home  and  went  to  bed,  and 
when  the  singers  came  to  condole  with  him  they 
found  him  fast  asleep. 

Malibran  made  a  wTetched  marriage  and  lost 
heavily  by  a  husband  whom  she  had  to  leave.  Son- 
tag,  when  a  rich  and  favorite  prima  donna,  wedded 
a  German  count,  who  squandered  all  her  earnings  in 
gambling,  and  she  had  to  come  to  America  to  re- 
retrieve  her  fortunes,  dying  miserably  in  Mexico. 
Madame  Grisi  was  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, and  she  did  not  better  herself  when  she  left 
her  husband  and  went  to  live  with  Mario,  who  mar- 
ried her  after  his  predecessor's  death.  Even  Madame 
Patti  has  not  escaped  ;  for  she  married  an  old,  broken- 
down  French  marquis,  who  wasted  her  fortune,  and 
she  had  to  get  a  separation  from  him  to  become  the 
protegee  or  the  protector  of  a  man  much  her  senior, 
with  whom  she  has  contracted  a  marriage,  the  legality 
of  which  is  questioned  Acting  under  his  advice,  she 
has  spent  enormous  sums  in  the  purchase  of  a  castle 
in  Wales,  where  she  is  the  prey  of  tradesmen,  specu- 
lators, and  beggars,  and  she  has  to  leave  it  every 
season  to  raise  money  to  maintain  it  and  enable  her 
and  Nicolini  to  live  luxuriously  during  part  of  each 
year.  

At  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  the  Minstrels  per- 
form "  Muldoon's  Picnic "  for  the  last  time  this 
evening.  On  Monday  there  will  be  a  new  addition, 
in  the  shape  of  two  trapeze  artists — Jean  and  Rosa 
KurzeL 

Jem  Mace,  the  celebrated  pugilist,  and  the  pugi- 
listic mystery,  Slade,  the  New  Zealand  giant^will  put 
on  the  gloves  at  a  sparring  exhibition  to  be  given  at 
Metropoliian  Temple  next  Monday  evening. 

Leavilt's  All-Star  Specialty  Troupe  will  present 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  on  Monday  evening  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre.  The  programme  is  all  new, 
and  the  prices  have  been  reduced. 

On  Monday  evening  next  the  "  Naiad  Queen  "will 
be  replaced  by  "Michael  Strogoff  "  at  Haverly's  Cal- 
ifornia Theatre. 


At  the  Baldwin  Theatre   this  evening  "Cad  the 
Tomboy"  will  take  the  place  of  "  My  Son-in-Law." 

"Youth  "  still  continues  to  attract  large  audiences 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  Puzzle  Editor." — No,  we  do  not  care  to  add  a 
puzzle  department  to  our  paper  at  present.  Thanks 
for  the  offer.  Our  reasons  are  :  First— we  lack  the 
space  :  second— we  consider  that  the  time  spent  over 
puzzles  might  be  much  better  employed— killing  flies, 
for  instance,  playing  checkers,  reading  the  Call,  or 
playing  cards  for  lun  ;  third— they  are  attractive  only 
in  journals  read  by  children  and  State  and  municipal 
clerks;  fourth— ail  the  other  papers  have  them,  and 
we  delight  in  being  peculiar  ;  fifth — we  don't  like  puz- 
zles, anvway. 

"A  Face  we  Sometimes  Meet,"  G.  F.  D. — De- 
clined. 

"A  Mountain  Diary,"  S.  E.  W.— Accepted  ;  will 
appear  shortly. 

'■  An  Old  Maid."— Declined. 

"  St.  John  the  Aged." — Declined. 

"The  Portrait."  H.  L.  B. — Declined. 

"  Sestina."  P.  V  —The  merit  of  such  a  poem  lies 
in  its  perlection.  If  it  be  not  flawless  it  is  w  orthtess. 
Declined. 
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ACTRESSES'    PICTURES. 
Photographs  which  have  Ready  Sale  in  the  Market. 

The  business  of  photographing  actresses  was  started 
in  New  York  city  fiiteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  says  the 
Times.  For  some  years  the  pictures  had  an  extra- 
ordinary sale  at  high  prices,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  their  popularity  has  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  business  has,  however,  for  some  time 
past  ceased  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  first-class 
photographers  who  produce  the  originals,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  cheap  copies  have  been 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  people  will  scarcely  pay 
fifty  cents  for  a  picture  when  they  can  get  the  same 
thing,  with  a  little  less  finish,  for  five  cents.  The  de- 
mand has  now  grown  to  be  universal,  and  every  ped- 
dler and  small  shop-keeper  has  in  his  stock  the  like- 
nesses of  half  the  actresses  in  the  country  in  every 
possible  variety  of  pose.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
photographs  are  copyrighted,  but  the  dealers  in  the 
cheap  pictures  easily  overcome  that  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  star  by  sending  abroad  lor  her  like- 
ness, there  being  no  international  law  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  domestic  beauty  all  her  pictures  can  not 
well  be  copyrighted,  it  being  too  expensive  to  pay. 
A  New  York  photographer  is  said  to  have  paid  Oscar 
Wilde  fiiteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  take  that  aesthetic  gentleman's  portrait,  and  to 
present  him  in  his  various  bewildering  attitudes  to 
the  American  public.  Madame  Patti  and  Maierna 
are  said  to  have  received  the  same  amount,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  reported 
that  Mrs.  Langtry  has  already  consented  for  a  like 
consideration  to  permit  the  same  artist  to  perpetuate 
her  lovely  features  by  the  aid  of  high  lights  and  a 
sensitive  plate,  The  actress  whose  photographs  are 
most  in  demand  at  present  is  Mary  Anderson.  She 
has  sat  lor  her  picture  more  times  than  any  other 
woman  who  ever  lived.  She  is  a  shrewd  business 
woman,  and  her  photographs  are  a  great  advertise- 
ment lor  her.  Besides,  she  doubtless  receives  large 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  her  pictures.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  her  photographs  outsell  those 
ol  any  other  actress  ten  to  one.  She  has  been  taken, 
it  may  be,  a  thousand  times,  by  every  first-class  pho- 
tographer in  the  country,  in  every  possible  attitude 
and  character.  She  understands  the  art  of  being 
photographed.  She  knows  how  to  pose  and  what 
expression  to  assume.  Many  women  as  pretty  as  she 
lose  their  beauty  in  a  picture.  Maud  Branscombe  is 
not  remarkably  handsome,  but  her  photographs  are 
works  of  art.  The  wonderful  sale  of  Mary  Ander- 
son's pictures  is  due,  however,  more  to  her  popular- 
ity with  the  people  than  anything  else.  This  is  what 
determines  the  sale  of  a  photograph.  Bob  Inger- 
soll's  pictures  sell  by  the  thousands.  He  is  not  par- 
ticularly good-looking,  but  he  is  very  popular. 
Beecher  always  sells  well,  and  Talmage  used  to  have 
a  heavy  sale,  especially  a  caricature  called  ' '  Talmage 
on  Hell,"  which  represented  him  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  pounding  the  pulpit. 

The  popular  actors  sell  well,  too  ;  men  like  Booth, 
McCullough,  Barrett,  and  Emmet,  and  of  literary 
celebrities,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Bryant,  Emer- 
son, and  Longlellow,  command  a  ready  sale.  But  of 
the  actresses  Mary  Anderson  is  always  ahead.  After 
her  come  Fanny  Davenport,  Kate  Claxton,  Lotta, 
Annie  Pixley,  Catherine  Lewis,  Maude  Granger,  and 
others.  Lillian  Russell  is  a  new  star,  who  sells  well, 
too.  When  an  actress  gets  married  the  sale  of  her 
pictures  invariably  falls.  When  Bernhardt  came  to 
this  country  the  demand  for  her  pictures  became  enor- 
mous. No  less  than  one  hundred  Hhousand  cop^s 
were  sold  while  she  was  here.  When  she  went  away 
the  sales  died  off  at  once.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
all  foreign  stars — Patti,  Geislinger,  Nilsson,  and  the 
rest ;  when  they  are  away  their  photographs  do  not 
sell.  Nothing  has  ever  found  so  extraordinary  a 
market  as  the  Garfield  pictures.  The  day  after  the 
President  died  the  rush  for  them  that  had  character- 
ized his  illness  was  trebled.  One  man  said  to  a  prom- 
inent photographer  :  "  I  want  one  million  cheap  pho- 
tographs ot  General  Garfield  and  family,  in  all  the 
styles  you  have,  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice."  He 
could  not  supply  him,  of  course,  .but  the  photogra- 
pher kept  three  hundred  negatives  running,  got  out 
ten  thousand  a  day  for  three  months,  and  could  not 
begin  to  fill  the  orders.  The  best  pictures  of  variety 
actresses  are  made  by  Boston  photographers  and  in 
San  Francisco.  About  six  years  ago  this  class  of 
pictures  came  greatly  into  vogue,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  photographers  was  exhausted  in  the  effort  to 
invent  new  poses  and  attractive  novelties  in  undress. 
The  popularity  of  these  pictures  is  undiminished. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  sell,  and  the  face  of  every 
pretty  votary  of  the  so-called  lyric  stage  is  familiar  to 
the  very  street  urchin  through  the  medium  of  the 
shop-windows  and  the  stalls  on  which  their  likenesses 
are  exposed  for  sale  at  five  cents  a  piece.  Of  variety 
actresses,  Lydia  Thompson  for  a  long  time  tock  the 
lead,  with  Pauline  Markham,  whose  figure  was  pro- 
nounced by  George  Francis  Train  as  being  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  Mabel  Santley,  of  the 
Rentz-Santley  molasses  blondes,  Lulu  Mortimer,  Ar- 
line  Stanley,  and  other  stars,  of  the  bouffe  all  sold 
well,  and  Dolly  Adams,  the  water  queen,  whose  fig- 
ure was  displayed  in  an  abbreviated  bathing-suit, 
with  absolute  fidelity  to  nature'  outlines.  When  the 
Soldene  troupe  created  such  a  furor,  in  1876,  the 
photographs  of  the  various  members  of  the  company 
sold  largely,  and  no  young  man's  dressing-table  was 
complete  without  two  or  three.  Large  numbers  were 
sold  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  where  the  young  men  went 
wild  over  the  troupe,  a  club  being  formed  at  the  lat- 
ter institution  of  learning  cailed  the  'Picnic  Club,' 
whose  organization  only  continued  during  the  time 
Soldene  and  her  company  were  in  town,  and  whose 
object  was  to  make  every  night  during  their  stay  in 
Boston  a  pilgrimage  to  the  theatre  where  they  per- 
formed, there  to  occupy  the  boxes  and  the  front  rows 
in  the  parquet,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  very  disor- 
derly claque.  In  regard  to  variety  actresses,  the  pop- 
ular taste  has  seemed  to  run  almost  entirely  to  limbs, 
as  if  people  must  always  see  as  much  for  their  money 
as  possible.  With  dresses  that  begin  low  and  end 
high,  and  with  barely  enough  clothing  to  make  na- 
kedness visible,  the  diva  of  the  bouffe  extravaganza 
has  learned  to  depend  upon  Tier  shape  for  her  success. 
Oiten  the  line  of  conventional  propriety  is  drawn  very 
fine  indeed,  to  overstep  which  would  render  the  pho- 
tographer amenable  to  law  and  subject  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock.  To  satisfy  the 
morbid  taste  in  pictorial  immorality,  several  really 
first-rate  photographers,  notably  one  in  Boston,  pub- 
lish a  certain  class  of  pictures  anonymously  through 
the  wholesale  dealers,  who  sell  them  on  the  sly. 
Of  opera  singers,  those  whose  pictures  have  sold  best 
are  Kellogg,  Gerster,  Patti,  Valleria,  Minnie  Hauck, 
Nilsson,  and  Campanini.  Some  actresses  will  not 
permit  their  photographs  to  be  sold,  but  they  are 
rare.     Madame  Theo's  picture  was  taken  by  Mora, 


but  she  will  not  have  it  sold.  However,  the  photog- 
raphers just  sent  over  to  Paris  for  a  photograph  of 
her  and  copied  it,  so  that  a  poor  picture  of  her  is  sold 
instead  of  a  good  one.  A  branch  in  the  trade  is 
comic  pictures  ;  one  is  called  "I  Should  Smile" — a 
baby's  face  with  a  contagious  laugh.  There  were  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  copies  of  that  picture  sold 
last  year.  In  1865  the  photographic  art  was  far  more 
advanced  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  but  since 
then  we  have  shot  ahead,  and  American  photog- 
raphers outrank  the  world.  They  have  better  taste 
in  posing  and  lighting,  and  finish  pictures  belter. 
They  are,  besides,  even  the  best,  quite  a  third  less  in 
price  than  the  European  photographs.  The  finest 
photographs  can  be  accurately  reproduced  at  a  rate 
for  cabinet  size  not  exceeding  five  cents  each. 


Stage  Kissing. 

Love  scenes,  (said  an  old  actor  to  a  reporter,)  al- 
though they  may  seem  so  congenial,  are  recognized 
by  actors  and  actresses  of  ability  as  especially  hard  to 
portray,  particularly  before  American  audiences,  who 
will  not  endure  them  if  they  are  at  all  mawkish  or 
' '  gushing. ' '  They  require  them  to  be  played  by  the 
actor  with  manly  vigor  and  strength,  and  by  the 
actress  with  a  natural  earnestness  and  grace.  The 
slightest  imperfection,  resulting  from  inexperience  or 
awkwardness,  will  mar  the  attempt  and  change  the 
tender  wooii  g  into  a  ridiculous  farce.  The  point 
of  equipoise  at  which  the  uctoris  required  to  maintain 
his  delivery  and  movements  is  such  a  nice  one  that  it 
requires  years  of  experience  to  acquire  the  necessary 
tact.     No  scenes  are  so  carefully  rehearsed  as  these. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  strange  to  be  told  that  very 
few  people  have  any  idea  how  to  embrace  a  woman 
gracefully  and  effectively.  At  the  first  thought  it 
would  appear  that  no  instruction  is  necessary  to  show 
a  fellow  how  to  put  his  arms  around  a  pretty  girl  and 
print  a  kiss  upon  her  lips.  But  let  the  amateur  stage- 
lover  try  it  before  spectators,  and  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  find  himself  entangled  in  a  train  of  delicate  silk 
that  must  be  neither  stepped  on  nor  stepped  over  ;  h<- 
witl  stagger  under  the  weight  of  a  healthy  fema!' 
whose  arms  are  clasped  tightly  about  his  neck,  and 
when  she  walks  he  will  step  out  with  the  wrong  fou  , 
and  the  gait  will  be  anything  but  a  graceful  glide. 

The  art  of  love-making  and  the  art  of  kissing  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  leading  actresses  of  the 
day,  and  all  of  them  have  their  peculiar  methods  of 
meeting  lips  with  lips. 

Pretty  Miss  Neilson  used  to  hang  about  Romeo's 
neck  with  an  ecstatic  abandon  that  was  almost  frantic 
at  times,  and  when  the  kiss  came  it  stayed  a  l»ig 
while. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  it  is  said,  doesn't  impress  the  si-c- 
tator  with  the  idea  that  she  wants  to  be  kissed,  a.-  tie 
allows  her  leading  man  to  touch  her  lips  respectlLi.y, 
and  seems  very  ill  at  ease  while  she  is  in  his  arms. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  rather  difficult  to  kiss  nice- 
ly, because  she  is  too  tall  to  nestle  down  upon  a  manly 
broad  chest.  She  kisses  in  a  good,  straightforward 
way,  however,  as  though  she  isn't  ashamed  of  it. 

Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  whose  sprightly  ways  in 
opera  bouffe  win  for  her  hosts  of  male  admirers  in 
every  city  she  visits,  has  evidently  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  art.  She  wraps  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  her  mock  lover  as  if  she  wanted  to  make  them 
go  twice  around,  and  when  she  is  sure  of  her  grip  she 
gives  a  hungry  snap,  and  then  all  is  still  for  a  few 
seconds.  Suddenly  there  is  a  loud  pop,  and  the  oper- 
ation is  over. 

Her  sister,  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis,  is  something  like 
her,  but  her  methods  are  more  subdued.  A  favorite 
bit  of  business  of  hers  is  to  have  the  lover  sit  in  a 
chair,  and  she  comes  before  him.  She  walks  cau- 
tiously around  him  first,  as  though  she  was  watching 
a  place  to  light  on.  With  a  whirl  she  falls  on  her 
knees  and  bends  backward  over  his  right  knee,  toss^ 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drawing  his  face 
close  to  hers.  For  a  moment  she  looks  into  his  eyes, 
and  then  proceeds  to  business.  The  kiss  is  long, 
quiet,  and  dreamy,  and  means  whole  volumes. 

Modjeska  kisses  in  an  intellectualfashion.  Shepre- 
fers  to  be  kissed  rather  than  to  kiss,  and  her  graceful 
movements  make  her  an  easy  person  to  act  with. 
There  is  no  unnecessary  clutching  and  clawing  to 
hold  on  to  her  lover.  She  rests  upon  his  bosom  in  a 
picturesqre  way  that  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Lotta  just  pecks  at  a  fellow's  face,  and  is  liable  to 
strike  anywhere  between  the  eyes  and  the  chin. 
There  is  a  jump,  a  smack,  and  that's  all.  It's  the 
worst  kind  01  a  kiss,  because  it  can't  be  anticipated, 
and  the  actor  only  realizes  what  it  is  when  it's  all 
over. 

Sara  Jeweit,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  is  said  to  bestow  a  kiss  as  soft  as  velvet,  and 
has  become  noted  for  the  grace  with  which  she  can 
pose  within  a  pair  of  manly  arms.  Her  scenes  with 
Charles  R.  Thorne  were  always  pretty,  because  she 
was  about  the  right  relative  height  to  his. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  tenor  went  to  the  genial  and 
gentle  critic  Darthenay,  andsaid,  indignantly  :  "  Oh, 
come,  now,  what  rmkes  you  so  hard  on  a  fellow?" 
"So  hard  on  you?"  gasped  the  stupefied  critic. 
"Yes,"  retorted  the  s-in^er.  "  H%re  you  write: 
1  Very  few  tenors  have  ever  equaled  him-  not  even 
Nourrit  or  Duprez, '  Damme,  sir,  I  never  was 
equaled  by  anybody  !" 


M.  Gray  &  Co.,  117  Post  Street,  have  published  a 
song  entitled  "  Kisses  Tell  the  Tale."  The  music  is 
composed  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  the  words 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam.     Price,  40  cents. 


—  The  fashion  of  making  New  Year's  calls 
proved  this  year  to  be  remarkably  in  the  decrease. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  majority  of  ladies  prepared  to 
receive,  and  although  there  were  conipiratively  lew 
callers,  elegant  toilets  and  elaborate  collations  were 
prepired  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  Oneof  the 
reasons  for  this  falling  off  in  callers  was  the  fact  that 
gentlemen  h  ive  at  last  come  to  realize  that  an  indis- 
criminate imbiuing  of  all  sorts  of  wines  and  liquors 
is  conducive  to  the  worst  po-sible  effects,  and  that 
when  a  volume  of  sherry,  claret,  port,  and  some- 
times brandy,  is  poured  in  mixed  confusion  into  the 
stomach,  the  effects  are  realized  for  many  a  day  after. 
The  ladies  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  lor  it  was  to  be 
observed  this  year  that,  with  remarkable  unanimity,! 
they  chose  one  kind  of  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  | 
their  guests,  and  that  was  the  best  and  the  most  ' 
wholesome,  for  Pommery  Sec  is  famous  alike  for  its  | 
purity  and  healthlul  qualities.  If  is  pleasing  to  de- 
note this  beneficial  reform,  and  society  will  rejoice  at 
the  beginning  of  a  crusade  made  by  a  health-giving 
beverage  of  unquestioned  purity  against  the  vile  adul- 
terations which  have  so  long  cursed  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  table.  The  agents  on  this  coast  for 
Pommery  Sec  are  Messrs.  Wolff  &  Rheinhold,  506 
Battery  Street, 


JNO.    LEVY    &    CO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


COLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  onr  eoods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  Meu's,  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize  ns.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established    IS  53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 

X.  B.— A  large   variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and   Smoking  Jackets  Just  received 
dlreet  front  Europe. 


INTAGLIOS. 
A  Conceit  of  Precious   Stones. 

Nay,  woo  me  not  with  chrysolite  ; 

Thy  diamonds  and  thy  rubies  spare  ; 
But  when  to  thee  I  troth  my  plight, 

Let  sapphires  be  the  stones  I  wear. 

Though  bright  the  opal's  changing  hue, 
'Tis  said  it  changing  love  may  mean; 

And  jealousy  lies  hid  from  view 

Deep  in  the  emerald's  heart  of  green. 

Pearls  tell  of  tf  rs  ;  the  amethyst 
Of  widowed  youth  and  lonely  days  ; 

Turquoise  and  topaz  close  the  list — 
No  need  have  they  of  blame  or  praise. 

But  sapphires,  lucent  as  the  sky 
And  sea  that  girds  my  southern  land — 

Color  of  truth  and  loyalty — 
Are  fitting  gifts  for  lover's  hand. 

Then,  if  thou  wilt  a  token  bring. 
By  which  thy  fealty  to  swe-ir, 

Let  sapphires  circle  round  thy  ring- 
Let  sapphires  be  the  stones  I  wear. 

— Anon. 


The  Rock  of  Rubies. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  Rubies  grew  ; 

And  nothing  I  did  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  asked  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  where 

Then  spoke  1  to  my  girl, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shew  me  there 

The  quarrelets  of  Pearl. 

.    — Robert  Herrick. 


Origin  of  the  Opal. 

A  dewdrop  came,  with  a  spark  of  flame 
He  had  caught  Irom  the  sun's  last  ray, 

To  a  violet's  breast,  where  he  lay  at  rest 
Till  the  hours  brought  back  the  day. 

The  rose  looked  down,  with  a  blush  and  frown 
But  she  smiled  all  at  once  to  view 

Her  own  bright  form,  with  its  coloring  warm, 
Reflected  back  by  the  dew. 

Then  the  stranger  took  a  stolen  look 

At  the  sky  so  soft  and  blue  ; 
And  a  leaflet  green,  with  its  silver  sheen, 

Was  seen  by  the  idler  too. 

A  cold  north  wind,  as  he  thus  reclined. 

Of  a  sudden  raged  around  ; 
And  a  maiden  fair,  who  was  walking  there, 

Next  morning  an  opal  found.  — Anon. 


The  Meaning  of  an  Opal 

'  See,  with  what  vivid  and  what  varied  flame 
I  love  you,  Aglas, "  said  my  love  to  me — 
Always  so  tenderly  he  breathes  my  name, 
The  little  name  seems  a  caress  to  be. 

Clasped  in  an  endless  circlet  of  fair  gold, 

An  opal — less  a  jewel  than  a  fire — 
Burned  with  bright  hues  whose  symbols  sweetly 
told 

Of  deathless  love,  of  truth,  and  pure  desire. 

We  studied  this  keen  opal,  he  and  I, 

Cheek  warm  on  cheek,  hand  safe  in  sheltering 
hand  ; 
Hereburned  the  blue  of  fair  fidelity, 

There  shot  the  gold  of  wisdom  and  command. 

Here  vivid  violet,  in  which  red  and  blue 
Blent  cunningly  to  tell  the  truth  of  love  ; 

And  then  all  suddenly  love's  crimson  hue 
Triumphantly  all  colors  spread  above. 

Next  sprang  to  light  the  emerald's  fairy  sheen. 
Whereat  I  looked  at  hiin  ;  he,  whisperingly  : 
1  Of  old,  Hope's  sacred  symbol  was  this  green  ; 
Prolaned,  it  means  love's  tender  jealousy." 

Then  glowed  an  orange  light,  where  red  and  gold 

Met  in  a  oriflarnme  ;  and  softly  he 
Spoke  yet  again  :  "  This  union  sweet  doth  hold 

Sign  of  eternal  wedlock  that  shall  be. 

'  Fire-like,  this  trembling  and  most  vivid  light 
Speaks  deepest  passion— hear  you  me,  my  life? 
Yet  purely  above  flame  reigns  virgin  white, 
So  dares  this  opal  speak  of  you,  my  wife  !  " 

— Henri  Dauge, 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  an  invaluable 
dressing  for  inflamed  and  sore  joints.     Price,  25c. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats.'j 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 


—  A  medicine  of  real  merit,  prescribed  by 
many  leading  physicians,  and  universally  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  used  it,  is  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters. 


—  Both  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared  at  233 
and  235  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  Price  of 
either,  $1.  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  of  lozenges  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 
per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all 
letters  of  inquiry.  Enclose  3c.  stamp.  Send  for 
"  Guide  to  Health  and  Nerve  Strain." 


—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


— "  Buchupaiba."     Quick,   complete    cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.    At  Druggists. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relfeve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  X49  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJL 


—  Dr,  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


OOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*~-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  $  to  5  or  7  to  S  P.  m.  ^_^ 


Dress   Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Slitiit  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies' and' 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

M  Its.  M.  H.  OBEKdCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326     Sutter    Street, 


RUPTURE 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"la  Belle  Russe,"  having  been  written  during  the 
fiercest  rage  of  the  Russo-mania,  still  retains  its  incongru- 
ous name'.  Incongruous,  for  even  as  the  rwm  de  guerre  o 
that  very  improper  person,  Beatrice  Hatherly,  it  would 
have  had  little  meaning  in  London  fifteen  years  before  the 
story  commences,  and,  consequently,  longbetore  ine 
Danicheffs  "  made  the  Czar's  realm  the  fashion. 

But  otherwise,  "  La  Belle  Russe,"  after  a  lot  of  careful 
revisin"  expunging,  and  re-writing,  has  ceased  to  be  amus- 
ing and  becomes  interesting.  The  kind  of  women  whom 
Telfreys-Lewis  is  so  successful  in  representing  is  indige- 
nous to  the  stage.  Now  and  then  some  one  like  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm  da"shes  across  Europe,  and  wakes  a  world  to 
wonder  by  the  zig-zags  of  her  erratic  flight  But  it  is  only 
a  meteor  flight.  '  The  last  that  was  heard  of  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm  there  was  still  a  spell  of  fascination  in  her 
presence,  but  the  lustre  of  her  eye  was  dimmed,  and  the 
gray  was  in  her  hair.  Her  race  as  an  enchantress  was  run. 
These  sirens  of  the  stage,  these  Zickas,  and  La  Belle 
Russes,  and  Forget-me-Nots,  go  through  a  career  which 
would  break  down  a  man  with  nerves  of  iron  and  muscles 
of  steel  After  fifteen  years  of  unholy  hours,  of  gambling 
hells  and  bagnios,  wine  and  wassail  and  crime,  she  turns 
up  in  the  play  looking  as  if  she  had  just  turned  twenty. 

It  is  always  just  fifteen  years  ago  chat  the  avenger  knew 
her-— a  dramatic  license  this,  too,  for  all  the  world  knows 
that  ten  years  is  a  woman's  tether  of  beauty  and  power. 
Though   she  be   indigenous  to  the  boards,-  this  class  of 
women  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  type,  and  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  as  one  of  the  three  actresses  who  can  play  that  type. 
Her  study  of  "  La  Belle  Russe  "  has  most  evidently  been 
a  labor  of  love,  for  the  lady  has  never  before  submitted  to 
this  public  a  part  which  she  had  so  thoroughly  elaborated. 
Of  a  truth,  the  elaboration  in  the  second  and  third  acts  is 
over-wrought.    Jeffreys-Lewis  has  reduced  posturing  to  a 
fine  art,  to  so  fine  an  art  that  in  one  act  it  completely  ab- 
sorbs the  interest  of  the  play.     She  does  it  all  in  a  start- 
ling   daring  thoroughly   complete   way,  and  can  hersell 
feel  the  shock  of  surprise  vibrate  through  the  audience 
with  each  swift  chan„e.    She  gives  a  succession  of  most 
beautiful  pictures— a  couching  Cleopatra  in  every  one  of 
them.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  Cleopatra  in  them  that 
makes  them  relevant,  and  that  the  actress  has  so  chosen  to 
make  them  a  part  of  her  by-play.    The  instincts  and  the 
habits  of  such  a  woman  as  La  Belle  Russe  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  immediately  overcome  by  the  heavy  respecta- 
bility of  Calthorpe  Manor.      A    thoroughly  respectable 
woman  is  very  rarely  thoroughly  graceful.     Virtue  is  un- 
bending, and  abandon  is  unknown  in  the  ethics  of  Phi- 
listia.     Perhaps  thus  circuitously  one  may  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that   Jeffreys-Lewis  has  a  motive  in  all  she 
does,  and  that  her  motives  in  "  La  Belle  Russe '  are  all 
richt.     But  she  loses  sight  of  all  these  theatrical  affecta- 
tions in  the  fourth  act.    This  she  plays  in  deeper  and  more 
serious  earnest  than  she   has  ever  played  before.      The 
fourth  act  is  much  changed  since  its  first  amusing  repre- 
sentation.    The  war  between   the  adventuress  and  her 
once  victim  is  carried  on  with  lighter  preliminary  skirmish. 
•  La  Belle  Russe  borrows  a  trace  of  the  insouciance  of  For- 
get-me-Not,  and  is  calm,  secure,  impertinent,  and  defiant, 
before  she  becomes  fierce,  desperate,  murderous,  yet  is 
vanquished  at  last. 

She  plays  it  all  with  exquisite  change  of  expression,  and 
carries  the  sympathy  with  her  for  all  the  stormy  record  of 
this  most  experienced  of  heroines.  Every  one  has  read 
Thackeray's  sequel  to  the  story  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  which,  to 
his  mind,  the  Wizard  of  the  North  had  left  with  loose 
sympathetic  threads.  When  La  Belle  Russe  goes  out 
with  the  night,  broken  and  vanquished,  and  goes,  by  the 
way,  in  a  most  beautiful  costume  of  flaming  orange  satin, 
every  one  in  the  audience  follows  the  story  to  its  finish. 
The  returning  twin,  the  real  Geraldine,  has  wisely  been 
eliminated  from  the  last  act,  so  far  as  her  actual  appear- 
ance is  concerned;  but  we  all  know  that  the  returned 
wanderer  is  there  waiting  in  an  ante-room  for  her  welcome 
home.  Considering  the  prompt  thoroughness  with  which 
Sir  Philip  Calthorpe,  cool,  commonplace  Englishman 
that  he  is,  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  flamingo,  who 
dazzles  Calthorpe  for  a  day,  will  he  be  contented  with  the 
little  brown  sparrow,  splashed  by  the  mud  of  virtuous  ad- 
versity, and  changed  by  time,  who  comes  to  claim  her 
own? 

Mr.  Grismer  plays  the  bluff,  believing  soldier,  with 
much  spirit  in  his  one  spirited  scene.  And  Mr.  Mestayer, 
considering  that  the  part  of  Dudley  Brand  is  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  his  style,  does  exceedingly  well  with  it. 
A  sad  straining  for  a  character-comedy  part  has  been 
made  in  the  role  of  the  family  lawyer,  and  the  boisterous 
actor  who  plays  it  tries  to  see  how  infinitely  idiotic  he  can 
make  it.  He  succeeds  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Miss  Violet  Campbell  is  rather  well  placed 
as  Lady  Calthorpe— a  very  English  mother. 

On   Monday   night,  the   luckless  but  ever  fascinating 

"Diplomacy." 

The  opera  season  suffered  a  severe  blow  on   Friday 

■ .  owing  to  the  complete  fiasco  of  Signor  Baldanza  as 

The  blow  could  not  have  fallen  at  a  more  critical 

.     The  public  was  just  fairly  roused  to  the  knowl- 


edge that  a  season  of  really  good  opera  was  going  on  at 
the  California.  They  arrayed  themselves  in  grand 
toilette,  and  went  to  prove  the  truth  of  rumor.  And 
what  a  fall  was  there!  The  tenor  was  inexcusably  amus- 
ing and  the  prima  donna,  who,  possibly,  never  had  sung 
Marguerite  before  in  her  life,  was  frightened  half  out  ot 
her  fife  between  the  two  terrors  of  the  situation. 

The  climate  has  not  yet  suffered  Signor  Baldanza  en- 
tirely to  redeem  himself,  but  his  voice  is  gradually  recov- 
ering its  sweetness  and  strength.  He  nurses  it  in  Lrnam 
with  experienced  care,  not  forcing  it  at  all,  and  only 
usin^  it  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  ensemble  so  that  all 
traces  of  huskiness  will  shortly  disappear,  and  then,  not- 
withstanding that  luckless  Friday  night,  we  shall  have  a 
tenor  worth  hearing.  .  . 

Si  norina  Antoinelli's  voice  seems  to  improve  nightly. 
It  is°evident  that  in  becoming  the  prima  donna  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  has  been  thrown  upon  her.  bhe  de- 
votes herself  to  the  business  of  singing  with  an  absorbed 
assiduity  which  is  really  touching.  Any  such  little  outside 
affair  as  love-making  or  acting  does  not  cross  the  horizon 
of  her  thoughts.  Sbe  is  engaged  to  sing,  she  has  come  to 
sincr,  and  she  sings.  And,  being  gifted  with  a  lair  voice 
and  good  training,  her  devotion  has  its  reward,  and  she 
sings  pretty  well.  ,    , 

Signor  Bologna,  a  shapely  little  gentleman,  is  only  by 
courtesy  a  basso.  His  voice  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  heavy  baritone.  But  it  is  smooth  and  well  modulated, 
and  he  has  been  most  cordially  received,  both  as  Mephisto 
and  Don  Ruy  Gomez.  A  new  prima  donna,  Signorina 
Rosetti,  will  sing  Norma's  role  on  Friday  night.  A  prima 
donna  in  reserve  is  more  than  any  one  expected.  Lr- 
nani "  has  been  really  very  satisfactorily  given,  though  the 
choruses  are  a  little  light  in  point  of  volume,  not  in  point 
of  weight.  The  famous  finale  has  been  redemanded  every 
evening.  ,    , 

There  is  no  great  rush  of  new  operas  announced,  but  as 
it  is  not  a  subscription  season,  all  the  operas  will  bear  repe- 
tition and  be  better  for  it;  and  the  new  ones  be  better  tor 
thorough  rehearsals.  The  comet  is  not  due  yet,  and  we 
have  time  to  take  the  season  leisurely. 

Spanish  America  is  the  asylum  for  all  those  Italian  sing- 
ers who  have  nearly  or  distantly  missed  being  great.  The 
pleasure-loving  children  of  the  cities  in  the  lands  of  the 
banana  and  the  orange  look  upon  Italian  opera  as  one  of 
their  daily  needs.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  as,  if  not 
half-savage,  yet  something  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  higher 
civilization,  and  yet  they  are  feasted  daily  upon  the  flower 
of  civilization— grand  opera. 

Such  of  their  troupes  as  have  come  to  us  have  come  in 
disorganized  sections,  driven  hither  by  pestilence,  politics, 
or  internal  dissensions.  Yet  never  a  one  has  come  that 
has  not  made  at  least  a  partial  success. 

One  often  wonders  what  becomes  of  the  failures  among 
the  armies  of  musical  students  in  Italy.  It  is  soothing  to 
know  that  after  their  years  of  toil,  and  struggle,  and  hope 
there  is  a  place  where  they  may  find  balm  for  frustrated 
ambition.  , 

The  steel-throated  Montaldo  was  one  01  these,  and  so, 
too,  was  the  beautiful,  sweet-voiced,  big-eyed,  big  Viscon- 
ti.  Aimee  herself  first  learned  to  be  saucy,  and  knowing, 
and  naughty  in  the  cafis-chantants  of  Brazil,  and  Pans  has 
never  forgiven  her  for  it.  . 

But  it  is  the  grand  opera  swan,  who  has  just  missed  being 
a  Patti  or  a  Nilsson,  who  best  thrives  in  these  tropical 
lands.  May  many  more  of  them  drift  up  our  coast  to  cool 
sea-winds  and  safety.  It  is  one  of  the  darkest  horrors  of 
Yellow  Jack  that  he  clutched  and  strangled  the  silver 
throat  of  the  beautiful  Peralta,  and  left  us  sorrowing  for 
unheard  music.  Betsy  B. 


pieces,  each  of  which  mitres  at  a  different  angle,  and  is 
worked  by  a  line  rove  over  a  pulley  up  there  in  the  rig- 
ging loft.  We  get  to  be  pretty  fair  judges  of  acting, 
though  and  some  of  the  boys  can  spout  Shakespeare  by 
the  yard.  I  knew  a  fly-man  who  once  '  threw  the  line 
to  a  noted  tragedian  who  had  '  stuck,'  when  the  prompter 
was  off  somewhere  seeing  about  some  lights.  1 11  bet 
those  words  sounded  like  an  angel's  voice  from  the  clouds 
to  the  fellow  who  wanted  them.  He  treated  all  the  boys 
afterward.  Yes,  '  stars '  are,  for  the  most  part,  pretty 
liberal  to  the  boys,  especially  if  they  play  a  good  engage- 
ment. We  don't  always  have  the  same  ideas  about  what 
makes  good  acting  as  the  critics  have.  Now,  if  you  were  to 
ask  any  old  fly-man  through  the  country  whose  Hamlet 
he  thought  best,  do  you  know  what  he'd  say? "  "Booth  s. 
"  Ri-mt  you  are,  but  do  you  know  why?  "  "  Because  it 
is  the  best?"  "  No,  because  he  ^ets  through  eight  min- 
utes earlier  than  any  of  the  others." 


"If  you'll  come  up  the  ladder  with  me  I'll  show  you 
what  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  play  is  like,"  said  the  "  boss  " 
flyman  of  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  theatres  to  a 
New  York  Sun  reporter.     As  he  finished  the  words  he 
sprang,  with  an  agility  that  did  credit  to  the  name  of  his 
occupation,  up  a  perfectly  perpendicular  stationary  ladder, 
built  against  the  side  wall  of  the  stage.    The  reporter  fol- 
lowed, with  less  celerity  and  considerable  trepidation,  till 
he  reached  a  square    hole  in  the   fly  gallery.      Having 
climbed  through  this,  which  strongly  suggested  the  "  lub- 
ber's hole  "  in  the  maintop  of  a  ship,  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  platform,  the  resemblance  was  heightened  by  the 
wilderness  of  ropes  depending  from  the  ceiling  and  twisted 
round  cleats  and  pins  on  the  front  edge  of  the  gallery. 
"  Looks  kinder  confused  at  first,  don't  it?"  said  the  fly- 
man.    "  But  we  know  every  one  of  those  ropes,  and  can 
be  almost  sure  of  grabbing  the  right  one  with  our  eyes 
shut.     Each  of  these  is  used  in  hoisting  or  lowering  a 
border,  or  drop,  or  border  light,  or  chandelier,  or  ceiling. 
Look  up  above  you.    There's  a  pretty  good  lot  of  stuff." 
The  reporter  gazed  up  and  saw,  closely  crowded  together 
and  extending  from  the  proscenium  arch  to  the  back  of 
the  stage,  clouds  of  canvas  and  rows  of  gas  jets  not  then 
lighted'    "Risky!    Well,  now,  if  ever  a  fire  "els  a  head- 
way up  here,  I'm  going  to  get  out  as  quick  as  Iknow  how. 
Of  course,  we  have  occasional  bits  of  blazes  that  the  pub- 
lic knows  nothing  about.    A  border  will  get  caught  on  a 
light,  but  we  pull  it  to  one  side  and  stamp  it  out,  and  we 
have  fire-extinguishers  and  water  buckets  handy.     The 
great  danger  is' in  the  constant  heat  during  a  performance. 
The  temperature   then  up  there  over  the  borders  isn't  far 
short  of  ioo°,  and  ropes  and  canvas  get  like  so  much  tin- 
der.   Electric  light  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  stage 
use.     I  worked  this  summer  In  Haverly's  Theatre,  Chicago, 
and  there  all  the  border  lights  are  Edison's  incandescent. 
There  is  scarcely  any  heat  from  them,  and  absolutely  no 
danger,  for  if  a  globe  is  broken  the  carbon  instantly  goes 
out."  No  there  is  no  risk  from  wires  crossing,  because  when- 
ever the  current  gets  too  strong  a  fusible  plug  melts  and 
the  connection  is  broken.     We  shall  have  'em  by  and  by 
everywhere.     Rankin's  new  theatre  is  so  fixed,  and  also 
the  Bijou  in  Boston.     We  get  very  familiar   with  most 
of  the  standard  plays,  but  these  modern  society  plays  are 
hard  on  us.     All  the  interiors  are  now  set  with  ceilings, 
and  we  can't  see  a  bit  of  what  is  going  on.     Besides,  these 
ceilings  give  us  a  great  deal  of  extra  work,  each  haying  at 
least  three  lines  to  it.    Some  are  very  elaborate.    The  one 
in  the  'Parisian  Romance,'  for  instance,  is  in  abjut  ten 


The  rather  abrupt  dispersion  of  Miss  Sadie  Martinot 
from  the  forces  of  Mr.  Boucicault  has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  debate  in  the  profession,  says  the  Dramatic  Times. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Boucicault  could  not 
possibly  do  without  Miss  Martinot— that  no  play  in  which 
Miss  Martinot  failed  to  appear  with  Mr.  Boucicault  had  a 
leg  to  stand  on— that  Miss  Martinot,  in  short,  was  the  es- 
seritial  element  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  support,  if  not  an  ob- 
ject of  equal  public  interest  with  him.    The  critics,  at  all 
events  soon  arrived  at  a  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Boucicault  s  esti- 
mate of  her  services,  and  lauded  her  accordingly.     Some 
time  a»o  Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  a  sweet  and  lovely  girl, 
who  combines'the  charms  of  her  mother  with  the  wit  and 
intelligence  of  her  father,  joined  the  company  of  which 
Miss  Martinot  was  a  member.     It  was  whispered,  when 
she  did  so,  that  she  represented  her  mother  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's wandering  camp,  and  would  try  to  cloak  the  dis- 
union of  her  parents  with  her  own  fond  and  filial  loyalty  to 
both.    It  is  an  open  secret   that  shortly  after  joining  her 
father  she  expressed  herself  as  highly  displeased  with  the 
obvious  attention  wrung  from  Mr.  Boucicault  by  the  tal- 
ents of  his  young  soubrette.    As  a  devoted  daughter,  she 
could  not  help  resenting  Miss  Martinot's  influence  over 
him   and  was  especially  'disturbed  by  the  latter's  incessant 
interference  with  his  privacy.     In  a  few  days  both  young 
ladies  dropped  every  pretense  of  friendliness,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  popular  ballad,  "  did  not  speak  when  they 
passed  by ."    Miss  Boucicault  sniffed  the  air  and  looked  in 
a  different  direction  when  she  saw  Miss  Martinot,  and  Miss 
Martinot  made  a  piquant  little  mouth  when  she  descried 
Miss  Boucicault.    Mr.  Boucicault  placidly  arrayed  himself 
on  his  daughter's  side  of  the  controversy.     Naturally  Miss 
Martinot's  sensitive  nature  was  sorely  wounded  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  Mr.  Boucicault's  manner  to  her.    She  sought 
opportunities  to  speak  to  him,  but  Miss  Nina  always  in- 
sisted on  being  present  during  the  interview.     She  endeav- 
ored to  talk  with  him  in  the  wings,  when  both  were  ofi  the 
stage   but  Miss  Nina  invariably  burst  upon  the  discussion 
as  suddenly  and  dramatically  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly 
shot  up  through  a  star  trap.     Miss  Martinot  grew  miserable 
—even  desperate.     To  be  slighted  with  a  mere  nod  or 
"good  evening"   by  her  dear   adopted  father  was    bad 
enough,  but  to  see  a  triumphant  rival  walk  off  with  his  sa- 
cred and  parental  person,  in  his  real  daughter,  was  more 
than  she  could  stand.     So  one  night,  recently,  during  a 
performance,  having  first  stimulated  herself  by  recalling  her 
wrongs  into  a  condition  of  hysteric  defiance,  she  addressed 
herself  to  her  employer  and  his  lawful  offspring  with  such 
a  wealth  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that  everybody  in  earshot 
was  insensibly  reminded  of  the  earlier  associations  of  the 
charming  speaker  (Miss  Martinot  is  proudly  claimed  by 
Sixth  Avenue  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  its  products). 
Mr.  Boucicault,  in  horror  and  alarm,  dashed  down  to  his 
dressing-room  and  forthwith  indicted  a  stinging  note  of 
dismissal.     He  had  just  signsd  it  when  there  was  a  rap  at 
his  door,  and  a  member  of  the  company  handed  him  a  tear- 
stained  billet,  in  which  Miss  Martinot  accused  him  of  be- 
ing "a  cruel  man,"  and  bade  him  accept  her  resignation. 
"  'Too  late ! "  said  Mr.  Boucicault,  savagely;  "  give  her  this 
discharge."    "  Yes,"  added  Miss  Nina;  "  she  has  been  dis- 
chargee?—for  cause."    To  make  the  fate  of  poor  Miss  Sadie 
all  the  more  doleful,  Mr.  Boucicault's  real  daughter  is  non- 
playing  the  very  parts  recently  impersonated  by  the  adopted 
article. 


Gallagher  &  West,  the  great  Eastern  artists,  make  their 
appearance  at  the  Standard  Theatre  next  .Monday  night. 
Laselle,  the  "  Water  Queen,"  is  an  attraction. 

"  La  Belle  Russe"  has  proved  a  success  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  Next  Monday  ni.,ht  "  Diplomacy "  will  be 
played.  

"  Skipped  by  the  Li._,ht  of  the  Moon  "  has  enjoyed  un- 
precedented success  at  tne  Bu»n  Street  Theatre. 

The  Julian  Martinetti  Pantomime  Company  successfully 
continued  " The  Seven  Dwarfs "  another  week. 

The  Italian  Opera  Troupe  is  drawing  fair  houses  at 
the  California  Theatre. 


The  Berlin  police  authorities  possess  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  photographs  of  living  German  murderers, 
forgers,  thieves,  bigamists,  and  criminals  generally,  and 
have  found  it  so  useful  that  they  have  now  decided  to  make 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  scoundrels  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  have  therefore  communicated  with  the  De- 
tective Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  the  Central  Police 
Office  in  New  York,  and  the  Bureau  of  Police  in  Pans, 
and  have  begged  to  be  favored  with  the  likenesses  of  all 
persons  who  shall  be  henceforward  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  France.  They 
have  also  asked  to  be  supplied  with  information  as  to  the 
aliases,  handwriting,  and  physical  characteristics  of  every 
criminal,  and  have  offered  in  return  to  send  photographs 
a--,d  descriptions  of  f-e  convicts  of  German) . 
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DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

Ma^  Dickens,  the  granddaughter  of  the  novel- 
ist, is  a  striking  feature  as  the  Beggar  Girl  in  the 
drama  of  "Claudian." 

Pictures  of  Mary  Anderson,  taken  in  London, 
represent  the  young  actress  in  profile,  with  an  ex- 
cessively diaphanous  raiment  over  her  bust. 

[eanne  Samary  has  declined  an  American  en- 
gagement of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
tour,  after  consulting  with  Monsieur  Perrin,  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Francais. 

Mr.  William  T.  Doyle  has  left  Tohn  T.  Ray- 
mond's company  as  leading  man.  He  says  he  will 
sue  the  star  for  a  season's  salary.  He  is  the  sixth 
leading  man  Raymond  has  had  this  season. 

Joseph  Proctor,  the  actor,  well  known  through 
his  performances  in  "Nick  of  the  Woods,"  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Boston  on  Novembers, 
1S33.  and  his  fiftieth  anniversary  is  to  be  cele- 
brated in  that  city  by  a  special  benefit  matinee  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Friday  of  next  week. 

The  rehearsals  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new 
opera  are  taking  place  daily.  D'Oyly  Carte  ad- 
vertised for  twelve  young  ladies  of  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height.  A  sensation  was  caused  around 
the  doors  of  the  the  theatre  when  a  crowd  of  stal- 
wart women  appeared  in  response  to  the  adves- 
tisement. 

Miss  Anderson  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  for- 
gotten in  England.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  her 
photographs,  taken  since  her  arrival  in  England, 
have  been  sold,  and  Mr.  Van  derWeyde,  to  whom 
alone  she  has  sat,  has  prepared  a  photograph  he- 
roic size  of  "the  Grecian  maiden."  This  meas- 
ures eight  feet  by  three,  carbon,  and  is  therefore 
permanent.  This  enlargement,  on  the  greatest 
scale  ever  taken,  is  remarkable  for  perfection  of 
the  half  tones  and  purit)  of  the  light. 

Messrs.  Robson  and  Crane's  new  play,  by  Clay 
Greene  and  somebody  #lse,  looks  like  a  funny  con- 
ceit, says  the  Dramatic  Times.  It  is  a  travesty 
on  the  melodramatic  line  of  plays.  Crane  plays 
the  part  of  a  murderer,  who  places  the  body  of  his 
victim  in  a  trunk.  The  trunk  is  checked  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  and  gets  lost.  Mr. 
Crane  starts  in  terrified  pursuit  of  the  trunk,  and 
Mr.  Robson,  as  a  detective,  starts  in  hot  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Crane.  It  finally  transpires  that  the  man 
is  not  killed,  and  the  piece  ends  at  that. 

Stage  settings  are  sometimes  not  only  ludi- 
crous Dut  sarcastic,  yet  contain  a  happy  thought. 
While  Rhea  was  recently  playing  in  Detroit, 
"  School  of  Scandal  "  was  put  on  for  the  matinee. 
As  the  piece  was  written  in  1777,  two  maps  hang- 
ing on  a  screen,  labeled  in  large  black  letters 
"  Erie  Railway  to  New- York  "  and  "  Missouri  R. 
R.  to  the  Pacific,"  the  lines  of  Sir  Peter  in  refer- 
ing  to  the  maps  as  being  very  handy  "when  you 
want  to  find  anything  in  a  hurry,"  were  very  ap- 
propriate. To  think  of  those  maps  being  used  in 
1777  makes  us  all  agree  with  Sir  Peter  that  they 
were  a  little  too  quick  for  that  day  and  generation. 

Charles  Wyndham,  the  actor,  relates  that,  in  his 
first  attempt  at  starring  in  England,  Henry  Irving 
was  the  light  comedian  of  the  company.  It  was 
speedily  seen  that  Wyndham  was  not  qualified  to 
star,  and  that  he  was  only  a  very  ordinary  young 
man,  worth  no  more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 
This  sum  the  manager  offered  him  as  being  the 
same  received  by  Irving.  Those  were  the  days 
when  an  English  actor  had  to  serve  a  long  and 
hard  apprenticeship  in  the  provinces  before  he 
could  go  to  London.  Irving  had  been  serving 
thus  for  ten  years.  Six  months  after  that  Irving 
and  Wyndham,  both  out  of  an  engagement,  turned 
up  in  the  lobby  r.f  a  Liverpool  theatre  seeking  the 
same  position — that  of  comedian.  Irving  was  the 
fortunate  man.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
both  went  t*i  London,  where  they  played  together 
in  comedy  and  burlesque.  In  comedy  Irving  al- 
ways played  the  villain,  and  his  colleague  the 
good  man.  They  were  both  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  longed  "to  reverse  the  roles, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  only  to  find  that 
success  lay  in  the  original  methods.  Irving  in 
burlesque  played  well.  Indeed,  most  of  the  prom- 
inent actors  now  on  the  London  stage  were  bur- 
lesquers  in  their  early  days,  and  Wyndham  says 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  begin. 

The  experience  of  actors  and  actresses,  remarks 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  occasionally  includes  the 
performance  of  parts  not  altogether  unattended 
with  a  risk  of  bodily  injury.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
was  the  victim  of  a  very  serious  accident  on  the 
stage  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  later  still 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  received  a  sword-thrust  in 
the  hand.  Mademoiselle  Bartet  had  her  head 
badly  bnmped  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
of  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse,"  as  she  was  being  dragged 
along  in  the  sack  bv  the  infuriated  Triboulet;  and 
the  rude  assault  and  violent  shaking  which  Mad- 
ame Bernhardt  had  to  submit  to  in  the  last  act  of 
"  Fedora,"  as  played  at  the  Vaudeville,  would 
have  been  very  trying  to  a  weaker  organization. 
According  to  a  Parisian  paper,  Mademoiselle 
Galli-Mane,  who  is  now  playing  Carmen  with  so 
much  success  at  the  Opera-Comique,  made  Mon- 
sieur Madras,  the  young  tenor,  take  a  solemn  oath 
before  the  performance  that  he  would  restrain  his 
impetuosity  in  the  assassination  scene,  and  not 
imitate  some  his  predecessors,  who  were  so  car- 
ried away  by  the  part  as  to  pound  her  with  their 
fists,  and  even  inflict  some  severe  scratches  with 
the  dagger  which  the  tenor  carries  in   the  piece. 

Suite  lately  she  had  her  cheek  cut  open  while 
aying  Carmen  at  Barcelona.  Monsieur  Mauras 
promised,  and  kept  his  word.  Madame  Galli- 
Marie  still  feels,  notwithstanding,  uneasy  before 
each  representation  of  "Carme»f  and  says  she 
would  be  much  better  pleased  if  she  had  to  do 
with  a  tenor  of  seventy.  Monsieur  Mauras  is 
only  thirty. 

At  the  third  Philharmonic"  Concert  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  next  Friday  evening,  January  11,  Saint- 
Saens'sgreat  "  Suite  Algeriene"  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  as  is  the  case  with 
Spontini's  "Ferdinand  Cortez"  overture.  Miss 
Jessie  Gregg,  one  of  our  most  promising  young 
pianistes,  will  play  two  brilliant  numbers  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  She  departs  for  Eu- 
rope next  spring,  to  finish  her  musical  education. 
The  rehearsals  for  this  concert  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  the  final  grand  rehearsal  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  at  one  o'clock. 


CCCIV.— Bill   of   Fare   for     Sbc   .Persons,    Sunday, 
January  6. 
Soup  a  la  Minute. 
Smelts  a  1  Espagnole. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks- 
Asparagus.         Mushrooms. 
Potatoes. 
Roast  Beef.         Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Cress  Salad. 
Chocolate  Cream. 
Orange    Cake. 
Bananas,  Oranges,  and  Apples. 
Soup  a  la  Minute. — See  No.  CXXXV. 
Chocolate  Cream. — Two-thirds  of  a  box  of  gelatine, 
soaked  in  a  cupful  of  good  milk;  three   half-pints  of  thin 
cream,  scalded  in  a  double   boiler.     Stir  and  dissolve  the 
gelatine  with  the   cream  at   boiling   point,   add   four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  vanilla  chocolate,  and  a  salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  stir  well,  and  keep   hot.     Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  to  thick  foam,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  beat  well. 
Pour  the  hot  cream  and  gelatine   very  slowly  on   the  yolks 
and  sugar,  whipping  steadily,  and   continue  to  whip  until 
very  light  and  quite  cold.     Then  hand  to  an  assistant,  who 
will  keep  whipping   until   you   have   beaten   the  whites  to 
perfect  stiffness.     Add  the  whites  to  the  rest,  and  whip  all 
until  frothy  throughout.     Flavor  with  one  tea-spoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  turn  into  moulds  that  have  been  wet  with  cold 
water. 


German  Educational  Institute. 

Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
conducted  by  MISS  LINA  LINDEN  and  MRS. 
HUNDERT  {formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  number  of 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render 
the  house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior 
Female  Education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises: 
Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  Lit- 
erature, Historv,  Geography,  History  of  Arts, 
Arithmetic,  Natural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Needlework,  and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Educa- 
tion . 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Profess- 
ors and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $300  per  an- 
num, to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able 
and  experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  lie  provided  with  Cham- 
ber Towels,  Table  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow- 
cases, Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon. 

A  quarter  s  notice  is  required  previous  to  the 
removal  of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the 
Rhine  and  very"  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's 
journey  from  Cologne.  . 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can 
be  given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS 
LINA  LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen 
on  the  Rhine,  Prussia. 

Kefert*  by  permission  to  A.  I.,  liancroi't  A. 
Co.,  Sau  Francisco. 


—  All  the  inventions  and  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  railway  science  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  at  once  adopted  and  util- 
ized by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Lines. 
Their  Dining-cars  are  of  the  newest  and  most  ele- 
gant pattern.  The  Reclining-chair  cars  are  fur- 
nished with  luxurious  seats,  which  may  be  adapted 
to  any  inclination  by  a  simple  touch.  The  Buffet- 
cars  are  the  latest  discovery  in  the  art  providing 
traveling  comforts.  They  combine  all  the  con- 
veniences of  parlor  and  dining-room  in  one  car, 
where  an  elaborate  lunch  may  lie  had  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the 
unequaled  "Lunch-basket  "service  has  been  added 
to  the  numberless  luxuries,  by  which  each  traveler 
may  secure  a  basket  containing  elegant  luncheons. 
Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-cars  run  daily  between 
this  city  and  New  York,  making  only  one  change, 
and  that  at  St.  Louis.  The  scenery  on  these  lines 
is  unrivaled,  affording  the  tourist  a  grand  pano- 
rama of  Southern  California,  the  majestic  New 
Mexican  scenery,  and  the  unequaled  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs.  H.  F>.  Smith  Jr.,  no  Montgomery 
Street,  is  the  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  these  lines, 
and  will  furnish  any  further  information  concern- 
ing them. 

—  Next  Tuesday  evening,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  Messrs.  East  on  ii.  Eldridge  will  sell 
at  public  auction,  in  Dashaway  Hall,  the  mag- 
nificent collection  owned  by  H.  J.  Booth,  Esq., 
consisting  of  rare  and  valuable  paintings,  bronzes, 
clocks,  bric-a-brac,  and  other  costly  articles  of 
virtu.  The  collection  may  now  be  seen  every  day 
at  Dashaway  Hall,  where  may  also  be  obtained 
complete  and  elaborate  catalogues.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  consists  of  paintings  by  many  cel- 
ebrated foreign  and  local  painters,  including  the 
works  of  Brandner,  Yerboeckhoeven,  Tavernier, 
Hill,  Detrick,  Denny,  Marpel,  Modun,  and  many 
others.  The  bronzes  are  unique  in  their  way,  and 
should  be  seen  by  everyone. 


—  An  experienced  teacher  from  the  east 
would  like  to  make  an  engagement.  Address 
Miss  A,  this  office. 


—  A  lady  who  has  been  principal  of  a 
school  for  a  number  of  years  would  like  to  fill  a 
similar  position.  Understands  French,  German, 
and  Spanish.     Address  Miss  H.,  this  office. 


. — Oliphant-Reamer.— In  Portland,  Or., 
December  25th,   by  Rev.  E.  T.  Lee,  D.  D.  Oli- 

Ehant,  of  that  city,  to  Anna  E.  Reamer,  of  Au- 
urn,  Cal.    No  cards. 


—  As  a  remedy  for  "coughs  and  colds, 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  never  l>een  equaled. 
Its  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
world. 


—  There  is  but  one  hall  jn  the  city 
really  suitable  for  lecturing  purposes,  and  that  is 
the  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  splendid  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  and  the  unequalled  acoustic  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses  place  this  hall  at  the 
Head  of  all  similar  public  auditoriums. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  stops  the  nause- 
ous discharges  of  scrofulous  catarrh,  and  cures 
the  complaint. 

—o.  - 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5, 


LCHI     BAN 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

■  ♦  ■ 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 

.  ♦  ■ 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.Sv  126 Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 


PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY. 


THIRD    COSCEBT,    THIRD    SEASON, 

AT 

PLATT'S   HALL, 

<»  FRIDAY  BVEKDM3,  JA.VIABY   11,  1884 


MISS  JESS  IF  UREKti,    Piano  Soloist. 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR. 


Programme   includes   works   by    Spontini,    Saint- Saens, 
Weber,  Chopin,  Burgel,  Svendsen,  etc. 

Grand  Rehearsal,  Thursday,  Jan.  lolh,  at  one  o'clock. 

Sale   of   Seats  at   Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
Wednesday,  January  oth. 

HENRY  HEYMAN,  Secretary. 


ELITE   BOUQUET 

AND. 

PECK'S 
TRIPLE  EXTRACT 

FOR   THE 

HANDKERCHIEF  ! 


IN    AIX    ODOKV 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WESTERN     PERFUMERY    CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.   GREEMUUM,   PROPRIETOR. 


FOR  SAI.E   EVERYWHERE. 


JOHN    DAMEL  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MOXI'MESiTS   ASD  MAXTEI.S, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between   Montgomery  and   Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

£3T  Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ing_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest^casib  prices. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
#     ,    TRY  IT!      # 


DIVIDEND    SOTKTE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  January  2,  1S84.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day.  Dividend  No.  63,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  January  12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EASTON&ELDRIDGE 


AUCTIONEERS. 


OFFICE    ASD    SIALESROO.il,    >o.   22    MO>T- 

(hdii:kv  street. 


On  Tuesday  next,  January  8,  '§4, 
at  7:30  P.  M.,  we  will  sell  at  Dash- 
away Hall,  Post  Street,  between 
Dupont  and  Kearny,  south  side, 
by  order  of  II.  J.  Booth,  Esq.,  his 
elegant  collection  of  rare  and  val- 
uable PAIXTIXGS,  STATUARY, 
BRONZES,  CLOCKS,  etc.,  com- 
prising  the    celebrated   paintings: 

"  Columbus   in  Prison,"  by  Brand- 
ner; 
Horse's  Head   and   Sheep,  by  Ver- 

boeekhoven ; 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  Detrick ; 
"  Fire   iu   Santa   Cruz   Mountains," 

by  Tavernier; 
"  Drinking  Health,"  by  Motion ; 
Paintings  by  Thomas  Hill,  Tlarple, 

Denny,  Carlo  Dolci  Sianzuoli, 

Krussman ; 
Apollo  Bronze,  the  Marble  Faun, 

Amazon,    Venus   with    Apple, 

Troubadour,  etc. 

XOTE.— Catalogues  will  be  ready  at  tlie 
Hall  and  our  Salesroom  ou  Saturday,  Jau. 
5tb,  aud  to  this  attractive,  rare,  and  beau- 
tiful private  Art  Colleetiou  we  specially  in- 
vite the  atteutiou  of  all  lovers  of  Art.  The 
instructions  beiug  positive  to  sell,  we  shall 
close  the  colleetiou  without  reserve.  The 
Hall  will  be  open  on  Saturday,  Jan.  5th, 
and  the  pictures  on  view  till  5  I*.  M.,  the 
8th.  We  will  mail  catalogues  to  parties 
so  desiring  at  a  distance,  aud  obey  orders 
sent  us.      UK  us    CASH. 

EASTOX   &  EEDRIDGE, 

Al  TTTOXEERS. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING   » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  !"£' 

J.  S.  HAM).   Merthant  Tailor  and  <  lothler, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


The  luli.n  I  li.irr-f  limnei 
— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  tbe  abdomen  as  is  tbe 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
htJ  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.M.H.  Ober&Co., 

326  Sutter  Street,  9.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  cai 
by  mail. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanlWcisco, 


,Hst§SlisM3. 

1863. 

CtfnitaLStQck 

'Surplus   460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl.,  Jul?  1,  I88*- 
TFe  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Iteal  Estate 12.S25  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

l>and  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Dae  from  Banks 5S7.279  09 

Money  on  band 632.365  30 


WABIUTIES.  S3. 752.099  09 

Capital  paid  np 81,000,000  00 

surplus.... 460.S00  70 

8 ne  Depositors l,95i,C72  so 
ne  Banks 337,401  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

§3,752,009  09 


This  Bnnk  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
ill  kinds  of  banking  business.    


BYRON  JACKSON, 

Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  (or  Threshing 

Machines,  Hoise  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 

Runs  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairsforallkindsof 

li«l>te»t  winds-  parm   Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

'''"*"  aud  Wool  Presses  Steam    Engines,! 

Threshing    Machines,  Wind   Mills. 

Dumb  Eclls,  Furniture  Castings.  All 

orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 


BTMU'CBft', 


Write  Tor  our  New  f'si<nIognc. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Coimnissionillerchants 

204  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tti3  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  M arket  Rates. 


J.    R.    COWEK.  J.    W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &.  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  directors, 

US  Gear?  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKC-KI.VIi    till  Kill. 


MAGNESO-CALGITE 

BOND  AXD  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD   CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


_ATOl?  I883r_ 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering  ii  It  contains 
about  176  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  1 

^.M.FERRY&CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 
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SEBssSDfr! 


E'S.SEEDS  ARE  W 


l'CVT 


Gourd,  of  creat  value  toeverv  poulti 
proved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip*. 
Perfect  Gem  £quus1i.  verv  prolii 
round.  Early  Snowball  Turnip, 
are  full,  regular  size packet* 


.LNoneUctter-    To  induct;  l  ..... 
lers  lo  give  then,  a  fair  trial  we  Rill  scud  far 
.  one  packet  eai:h  of  the  iuiluwic™   r.cw  and 
choicest    varieties:     The    CUBAN   (.L^EIi 
WATJEE-SlEtON.Ihelarseat  and  best.  Ihcprixe 
melons  grown  from  uur  Heed.  la_-.s  .  coson,  weighed  re- 
flpectivelv,  lOUlhh..  &2it  ]!>«,  au-i  fiO  IbH.    glCO 
LNCASII  PHIZES  fur  1883,  for  iheuvclargcsl 
melons  raided  from  our  genuine  Seed.    Montreal 
Green  JiutmcE  Melon,  largest  ou  record,  doc  mel- 
on wc-igbing  ay  lbs.  the  past  season,  and  ol  luscious 
flavor.    We  offer  *5C  IN  CASH  for  three  largest 
ilontrealsgrov.athiistason.  NewNo,  !i  Cabbacc,  ■ 
very  earl v,  a  sure   header  of   Une   quality,      Giaat 
Will tc  Italian  Onion,  crown  to  v-.jiu.  I"    u>  4  11'?. 
each,  mild  aud  pleasaut.     We  will  par  ^25  <   \S-1I  ( 
PRIZES  forlarcest  oftheso  Onions.'  BUI. PEL'S 
CJLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  oral!  Tomatoes,  , 
certainly  the  climax  of  perfection.    Sew  Perpetual 
Lettuce,  finest  luitoce  lor  family  use,  as  one  sowing 
will  do   for  whole  season.     Japanese    Nent-Eca  ( 
r-keeper,  they  make  very  best  of  nest-eggs.    Esyptlan  licet,  earliest.    lm- 
est  parsnips.  Golden  Globe  Radish,  beauti i id, perfect  ghape.qnic*  growth,  i 
:,  One  grained,  sweet  flesh,  wonderful  keeper.      Spinach,  new  thick  kared, 
rery  early,  both  skin  aud  flesh  white  as  snow,  most  dUicate  tiavor.    A II  above 
itli  Hluntratlonnand  directions  For  culture,  printed  on  cadi  racket.  I 
"  The  above  18  packets at  usual  prices  cost  i?1.0«i.     We  will  Fend  the 
e„tl~  collection  »;  ^..j.;.,»ld,t.  VJggg*  ONLYHCc.  < 
.       the  wonderful  NEW  WEL- 
COME  OATS,  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  I 

Ofi?-'*  4K-V    fj  we  will  send  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties.   ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following: 
«_TT_  U7     S  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  most  prolific  known,  J  1  "5  Beans  having  been  raided  on  one  plant.  | 
FflRiTSi    ■  Burpee'*  Superior  Larcc  Late  Flat  Uutch  Cabba-zc  standard  for  winter.    New  Dwarf 
lUll^l**    ■  Round    Purple  Ees  Plant,  earliest,  succeeds  everywhere.     Round   Yellow    Danvcra 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.    New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,'  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1120  good  ears  i 
from  in  hilli.    Danvcrt  Carrot*  smooth  and  handsome.     Spanl-h  Mor.»trou«  Pepper,  new.  Terr  large, 
sweet, mild.    Burpee'*  Extra  Early  T*ca%,tarliest  and  the  best  cvtr:i  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  Wax  1'er.nn,  \ 
marvellous  beauty,  line  quality,  immcn.se   productiveness.     London   Lone  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for 
table   or  plcklln;.     Round  Dark  Bed  T?a<li<-h,   evtra   early,    intense  red   skin  andcri«p.  brittle  flesh.     Long;  . 
White  Salsify,  » delicious  vegetable.    New  Mayflower  Tomato,  earlv,  smooth,  bright  red.    The  seeds  named  * 
above  amount  to  02.55    actual    value,   hut  the  entire  lot  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  to  anv  address  for  ONLY 
01.00.  and  in  addition  we  will  give  a  sample  packet  of  Farmer'*  Favorite  Golden    Bent  Corn    and  celc-  \ 
brated  Golden  Grnfn  TA  heat,  fo  s'l  SO  paokajre*.     A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar, 
and  all  the  finest  flD  1  O  I  M  BT  A  DC    "!  the  ^"cm  of  oiTenng  valuable  collections  of  Seed*  far  below  usual  . 
varieties.    We  are  U  (1 1  U  I  (In  1  U  ItO   co:t.and  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  money,  ever   offered.  ( 
We  grow  and  paper  these       Is  In  immense  quantities.  We  know  that  all  trying  our  needsonec  will  be  regular  customers 
**^^e     AA   TX  CASH  PRIZES  for  ISSS,  to  growers  of  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  < 
*3s  #  0  ^Jm  w  W   Uurpee's  Seeds.    Competition  open  to  all.    See  catnlogue  for  particulars.    Show  this  adver- 
tisement lo  your  nicnd.i  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.    S  Complete  Dollar  Ce'eeiions  mailed  for  $2.50. 
CI  fllllTB  CLTrnC  BURPEE'S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  A*tcm  Balsamm  Pan*y.  Petunia, 
rLUWtn  OCtUO  Phlov,  Verbcna,Ncw  Sunflower,  etc.   (10  packets),  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties, with  full  directions  for  eo.Un.Te,  f.Tfinlv  25c-    This  and  the  One  Dr.llar  Tccctable  Collection,  total  40  pack- 
et*,— .\'l  the  Seeda  nam>-d  i  1  (Am  odvertiMemcat  sent  to  anv  address  for  40  Set."  STAMPS.     ORDER  NOW. 
and  a-k  for  BUItPEE'S  FARM  ANNTAL  for  1883,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  , 

Luges,  the     only  complete    Cntalocue    published,   cmbrncinp;   "Garden,   Field   and    Flower   Seeds.  Ylaals, 
ulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  fancy  Poultrv,  Ac    Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit. 
WITI  rP      CI!DDCC      JEi       PH       PHILADELPniA,  PA.  Warehouses,  No.  475 
l     A  I  LCL       DUnrtC      Ob       UUl      and  477  X,  5thSt.,.t  -irCuml  -ITS  York  Ave 


arc  1  tin,  rL'jrui^r  nxe  nui'Kci.".  vrivu  i 

AREltlARKABLEOFFERIc 
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17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRAKCISC0. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

S>>N   FRANCISCO 


(OFFICE  IN  NEW  YOKK,  42  CEDAR 
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ONSOLIDATED   IMP h RIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  18)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
first  day  of  Marcy,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

J-/  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
Northwest  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  18S3,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Saving  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  dividend 
on  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hun- 
dredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on  oidinary  de- 
posits at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  2,  1883.  By  order. 
_^ VERNON   CAMPEELL,  Secretary. 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  43)  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  1  r  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporatiu.i.  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, the  aoth  day  of  Febuary,  1883,  lo  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  75)  of  One  D  jllar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Krar.cisco,  California. 
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IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Jan.  2,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  so,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday.  January  12th,  1883,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Srr*»>r,  Sun  Francivx)    Cal. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Dec.  31.  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  January,  1883.  By 
order. GEORGE    LETTE.  Secretary. 


p\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

-*S  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  53a  California  Street, 
comer  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  December, 
1882,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  33-100  *;)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  60-100  Z)  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Fed- 
eral Tax,  payable.on  and  after  Wednesday,  17th  January. 
1882.  LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent.  39  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 

THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING 


D.  S.  BBOWX  A  CO.,  Xo.  36  California  Street, 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In    Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  Cailforalu  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLmE  Low,  President. 

Office^ — 20S  California  Street. 


SHERIFFS  SALE. 

THE    HIEERNIA     SAVINGS*.         Superior  Court. 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  j      Department  No.  3. 

Plaintiff,  WLale  19th  Dist   Court,) 
I  No.   6738. 

'  •,  I  C  ' 
Defendant./      cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

^~^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  foreclosure  against  James  T,  Dougine,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Dougine,  his  wife,  and  Mary  A.  Griswold,  defendants, 
on  the  3  isl  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1802,  which  said  judgment 
and  decree  was,  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  18S2, 
recorded  in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Superior  Court, 
at  page  174,  1  a  -i  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lyinj*,  and  being  10  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  bound- d  and  described  as  follows: 

1  ommencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  Webster 
Street,  distant  two  hundred  and  four  feet  northerly  from  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  Webster  and  Washington  Streets; 
ihen  e  northerly  along  the  easterly  line  of  Webster  Street, 
twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  rt  right  angles  easterly 
eighty  feet ;  thence  at  right  an. -Irs  southerly  twenty-five  feet 
and  six  inches  ;and  thence  at  right  angles  wes  erly  eigh-yfeet 
to  the  point  of  commencement,  The  same  being  part  of  the 
parcel  of  land  known  on  the  official  map  of  the  Western  Ad 
dition  as  Block  No.  26S. 

Pubiic  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  15th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883.  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City, Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sate  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1SS2. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &Tobiv,  Attorneys  for  PlainUlf. 

December  23,  30;  January  6,  13. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  DccornlloiiH, 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &.   CO. 

110  to  118  Rnllrr,   Street. 


INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE    BY  ALL 

GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII     NO.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   JANUARY  i3,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


AN    IDYL    OF    THE    FRONTIER. 


By  Y.  H.  Addis. 


The  third  day  of  his  sojourn  in  San  Vicente  was  marked 
as  specially  sanctified  in  the  Catholic  calendar,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
mor, desiring  to  run  the  full  gamut  of  frontier  phases,  made 
his  way  to  the  stiff  and  squat  adobe  church,  from  whose  rudi- 
mentary belfry  all  day  long  had  rung  peals  of  dire  discord. 
A  scattering  congregation  was  making  its  way  up  the  steep 
white  steps  of  the  edifice  ;  pious,  devout  enough  perhaps, 
but  scarcely  a  charge  that  would  gratify  the  pride  of  a  prelate 
of  aspiration — parishioners  swart  of  countenance  and  un- 
prepossessing of  attire ;  men  to  inspire  pity,  when  one  asso- 
ciated the  nipping  cold  of  the  season  at  that  altitude  with 
their  scant  apparel ;  women  whose  skirts  were  limp,  whose 
gait  was  slipshod,  whose  rebosos  fell  in  no  folds  of  grace  or 
suggested  coquetry,  but  gave  rather  a  sensation  of  gratitude 
for  their  concealing  cogency ;  children  whose  premature,  pre- 
cocious mechanism  of  reverence  was  more  revolting  than  ma- 
ture skepticism. 

A  quartet  of  dusky  fellows  on  either  side  the  door  bore 
leveled  rifles  of  ominous  aspect.  They  scanned  Mr.  Armor 
closely.  He  in  turn  scrutinized,  wondering  just  what  sig- 
nificance had  this  martial  array.  His  curiosity  was  enlight- 
ened when  one  of  the  men  roughly  struck  off  the  hat  of  a 
stranger  carelessly  passing  the  threshold  without  unbonnet- 
ing. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted  ;  a  few  tapers  burned  up 
toward  the  primitive  altar  and  by  the  curious  little  impro- 
vised shrines,  constructed  of  looking-glasses  that*"  reflected 
miniature  forests  of  juniper  twigs,  bending  under  burdens  of 
cottonwool  snow,  and  tenanted  by  quaint  waxen  images  of 
saints,  the  whole  liberally  supposed  to  represent  scenes  of 
Scriptural  interest.  A  score  or  so  of  rude  benches  stood  in 
order,  and  Mr.  Armor  sat  down  and  fell  to  watching  the  dim 
play  of  flickering  lights  among  the  rafters  overhead.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  few  premonitory  chords  struck  on  a  harp,  the 
choir  per  courtesy,  kneeling  in  a  huddled  bunch  behind  the 
congregation  proper,  burst  into  a  twanging  sort  of  anthem. 

Mr.  Armor  turned  to  let  his  sense  of  vision  rescue  hear- 
ing, and  so  caught  sight  of  a  face  that  closed  all  the  avenues 
of  his  sense  to  the  ceremonies  that  followed.  The  priest 
aided  his  spiritual  lambs  to  perform  the  evolutions  of  circum- 
navigating the  church  with  due  genuflexions  and  inclinations 
at  each  estacion,  jerking  into  position  with  his  own  canonical 
hands  the  inattentive  or  inapt,  and  then  gave  himself  to  the 
delivery  of  a  pseudo  sermon  in  mongrel  Spanish.  The  kneel- 
ing flock  glibly  pattered  an  interminable  list  of  all  the  saints, 
with  appropriate  invocations  to  each,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reiterated  that  weird  outburst  of  song — vainly  and  impotent- 
ly,  for  all  Mr.  Armor.  He  sat  lost  in  contemplation  of  that 
face  that  met  his  gaze  across  the  way  when  he  turned  to  look 
at  the  choir — a  face  with  pure  profile, and  sweet, serene  lips; 
a  face  whose  earnest  eyes  were  slightly  upraised  with  the 
gentle  gravity  of  a  Saint  Cecilia.  A  flaring  candle  on  the 
floor  beside  the  rugged  old  harper  shed  its  gleam  almost  full 
upon  her,  so  that  her  watcher  caught  every  reflection  on  the 
tendrils  of  her  shining  hair,  and  the  perfect  arch  of  her  deli- 
cate brow.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  never  stirred  through- 
out the  tedious  service  ;  she  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her 
slender  hand,  and  sat  there,  silent.  When  the  assemblage, 
participants  and  spectators,  were  dismissed  and  surged  out, 
a  crush  of  the  uncouth  natives  pressed  forward  between  him 
and  the  woman  he  watched.  He  caught  the  sweep  of  a  long, 
gray  cloak,  and  the  shape  of  a  long,  pale  glove  on  the  lifted 
hand.  That  was  all.  Who  were  her  companions,  or  whith- 
er she  turned,  he  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Armor  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the 
case  before  his  friend  Richards;  for  Mr.  Richards,  by  his  six 
months'  residence  in  San  Vicente,  entailed  by  interests  in 
certain  mines  thereabout,  was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the 
beings  and  doings  of  that  unique  little  town. 

"  Small,  is  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Richards,  "  and  wears  a  long, 
gray  cloak,  and  a  broad,  black  hat? — has  very  slender 
hands  ?     Why — I  think — you  must  mean  Miss  Dexter." 

This  conjecture,  above  all  other  things;,  was  calculated  to 
whet  Mr.  Armor's  interest  in  the  unknown  girl,  and  to  en- 
hance the  charm  she  had  for  him.  The  first  night  of  his  ar- 
rival here,  he  had  heard  an  animated  discussion,  of  which 
she  had  been  the  subject.  The  symposium  had  taken  place 
within  the  chaste  demesne  of  a  bar-room,  wherein  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  town  were  wont  to  congregate,  discussing  wom- 
ankind in  general  and  in  particular.  He  had  been  struck  by 
the  delicate  consideration  displayed  in  this  public  canvass  of 
womanhood,  on  grounds  that  admitted  to  audience  every 
bloated,  bestial  sot  who  might  stagger  in  from  the  streets  ; 
and  the  latitude  of  speech  allowed  gave  him  new  conceptions 
of  what  frontier  social  life  might  be.  Later,  he  had  been 
warned  against  her  acquaintance,  by  divers  and  sundry  pre- 
sumably staid  and  circumspect  matrons  ;  she  had  been  de- 
picted as  the  type  of  all  that  is  cruel,  malevolent,  treacherous, 
insolent,  literary,  and,  above  all,  sarcastic.  And,  hearing  all 
these  things,  he  had,  with  a  not  unusual  revulsion  of  feeling, 
come  to  feel  that  life  had  no  further  charms  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  young  woman,whose  personality  was  so  powerful. 
He  recapitulated  to  Mr.  Richards  the  heads  of  her  offenses. 
"  Oh,  Bury's  strictures  go  for  nothing.  The  fellow's  a 
prig  ;  he's  a  puppy.    Sets  up  for  a  lady-killer,  you  know,  and 


hates  Miss  Dexter  for  being  too  many  guns  for  him.  If  he 
praises  a  woman,  you  may  know  she  permitte4  his  ogles  and 
amorosities  ;  if  he  abuses  one,  be  sure  she  has  snubbed  him 
soundly." 

"  And  young  Paul  ?  " 

"  I  can't  exonerate  her  there,"  said  Mr.  Richards.  "  There's 
no  question  she  led  him  on,  to  throw  him  over  without  much 
show  of  principle.  But  he  was  over-confident  of  his  prowess 
with  women,  and  that  sort  of  thing  to  a  girl  of  Miss  Dexter's 
temperament  is  as  much  of  a  challenge  as  a  red  flag  to  a 
bull." 

Mr.  Armor's  persistency  plied  his  friend  with  query  and  in- 
sinuation, until  the  other  man's  patience  was  fairly  worn. 

"  Now,  see  here,  Armor,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you're  actu- 
ally hard  hit.  I  tell  you,  fairly,  it's  no  use.  I  haven't  known 
her  as  long  as  that  big-nosed  Bury,  but  I  know  her  well ; 
and  I  warn  you  that  she  has  her  own  reasons  for  shunning 
sentimentality.  She's  the  last  woman  under  the  sun  I'd 
think  of  from  an  emotional  standpoint,  but  she's  a  thorough 
good  companion — interesting  and  clever  always.  I  like  her 
fairly  well,  but  I  don't  believe  you  would.  She's  a  bit  cyni- 
cal— with  some  reason,  God  knows  ! — and  she's  shrewd  and 
sharp  of  speech,  and  sees  humanity's  little  weaknesses  with 
a  merciless  eye.  She  despises  these  Yahoos  down  to  the 
ground,  and  scorns  their  slimy,  slanderous  tongues.  She's 
all  out  of  her  sphere,  but  she  stays  on  till  her  object  is  at- 
tained, plucky  as  you  like.  Now,  you  have  her  in  brief,  and 
if  you  dare  brave  her  ferocity  still,  I  think  she'll  let  me  pre- 
sent you." 

But  fate  seemed  dead  against  Mr.  Armor's  hope.  A  bald- 
headed  individual,  from  the  military  telegraph  office,  brought 
a  night  message  that  called  away  Mr.  Richards  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fortunate  deal  on  some  mines  he  had  bonded, and 
Mr.  Armor  was  left  to  wander  alone  through  the  rough,  rocky 
streets,  or  to  cultivate  intimacy  with  their  denizens.  He 
gauged  their  potentialities  by  his  present  knowledge,  and 
elected  to  spend  his  time  in  his  own  unimpeachably  respect- 
able company. 

The  day  of  Mr.  Richards's  departure  his  friend  roamed 
down  the  gulch,  with  some  vague  purpose  of  visiting  a  great 
stamp-mill  that  made  known  its  position  down  the  valley, 
"  with  thunderous  noises  loud."  The  dam  had  given  way, 
and  only"a  few  inches  of  water  drained  sluggishly  along  the 
barranca,  where  were  washing  clothes  some  Mexican  women 
of  sorry  aspect.  A  few  forlorn  children  were  driving  a  drove 
of  vicious-looking  goats  down  the  steep,  slippery  path,  from 
the  lower  levels  of  the  Mexican  quarter.  In  one  dirty,  dilap- 
idated adobe  hovel  some  fete  day  was  in  full  blast,  and  the 
twanging  of  a  tuneless  guitar,  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet, 
and  discordant  tones  of  drunken  voices  advertised  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr.  Armor  crossed  a  primitive  bridge  below  the  mill- 
house  of  the  "  '76  "  mine,  and  took  a  road  that  ran  under  the 
hill  toward  a  cluster  of  shanties  where  lived  a  few  Chinese, 
gardening  the  alluvial  flat.  Midway  along,  a  cry  of  pain 
caught  his  ear,  He  looked  about  for  its  source.  Above  him, 
far  up  the  abrupt,  rocky  steep  of  the  hill,  he  saw  a  woman  in 
a  long,  gray  cloak,  staying  herself  by  the  mountain  bushes, 
and  quickly  sprang  up  alongside  her. 
"Allow  me  to  assist  you." 

She  raised  to  his  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  swimming  with 
tears.     It  was  the  girl  he  had  seen  in  church. 

"  It  was  nothing  much,"  she  said.  "  I  was  pulling  up  this 
fern,  and  I  slipped.  I  tore  my  hand  on  that  jagged  branch. 
It  is  rather  painful,  and  I — I  am  childish  enough  to  cry." 

He  lifted,  gently  and  reverently,  her  slender  hand.  The 
delicate  wrist  was  bruised  and  torn  ;  the  tender,  white  flesh 
was  stained  with  splotches  of  blood.  Mr.  Armor  thrilled  in 
an  ecstasy  of  sympathetic  pain  ;  he  could  have  kissed  the 
wounded  hand,  as  a  mother  her  child,  and  that  with  as  little 
thought  of  gallantry.  Very  softly  and  very  deftly  he  laid 
the  quivering  fingers  within  the  folds  of  a  great  silken  ker- 
chief, and  knotted  the  corners  swingwise  about  the  girl's 
neck.  She  smiled,  through  her  sobs  of  pain,  at  the  womanly 
skill  he  showed.     She  looked  at  him  with  amused  eyes. 

"  You  have  been  a  mother-boy,"  she  said,  with  easy  self- 
possession,  and  a  simplicity  that  robbed  the  speech  of  any 
objectionable  tone  ;  "nothing  else  could  have  taught  you  the 
trick  of  manipulating — suffering unless  you  are  a  physi- 
cian." 

"  No  ;  I  am  my  mother's  only  son." 

When  he  had  gathered  up  her  book,  and  her  glove,  and 
the  fern  that  had  wrought  her  woe,  "  I  hope  you  will  admit 
me  to  your  acquaintance,"  he  said,  "  on  the  presumptuous 
claim  of  this  chance  encounter.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  due  form.  Dick  Richards  prom- 
ised to  present  me,  if  he  had  not  gone  away."  She  looked 
at  him  very  curiously,  not  speaking.  Mr.  Armor  colored. 
"  I  know  no  one  else  to  answer  for  me,  and  I  am  no  little 
concerned.  I  hope  your  indulgence  will  extricate  me  from 
the  dilemma."  He  laughed  deprecatingly  and  rather  nerv- 
ously. When  she  still  made  no  reply,  "You  are  not  offend- 
ed by  my  clumsiness,  Miss  Dexter?"  A  singular  change 
went  over  her  face — an  expression  of  enlightenment. 

'Why  should  your  friendship  displease  me?  Are  you  go- 
ing farther  ? " 

This  had  an  air  of  deciding  the  matter.  She  rested  her 
free  hand  on  him  lightly,  to  descend  the  declivity. 

They  strolled  on  down  the  valley,  Mr.  Armor  conscious  of 
a  distinct  elation  in  the  sense  of  triumph  that  he  felt.    This 


was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  increasing  admiration  he 
felt  for  his  companion,  and  the  charm  he  found  in  her 
piquant  speech  and  vigorous  thought.  Their  talk  was  com- 
monplace enough,  but  she  was  full  of  the  tradition  and 
the  anecdote  of  this  country,  and  a  rare  mimetic  power  let 
her  reproduce,  by  a  phrase,  a  grimace,  a  shrug,  the  charac- 
istics  of  people  she  had  seen  and  marked. 

"  How  well  you  know  these  people,  Miss  Dexter," 
"  It  is  my  trade  to  know  human  nature,"  the  girl  said,  a 
trifle  sadly,  he  thought.      He  explained  the  speech    by  the 
recollection  of  hearing  some  one  say  that  Miss  Dexter  had 
elected  to  follow  the  professional  mazes  of  literature. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  they  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward— setting  over  beyond  the  Sherman  mine,  behind  a 
glory  of  golden,  misty  clouds. 

"  I — I  may  come  to  see  you  ?  "  Mr.  Armor's  voice,  matter- 
of-course  as  he  tried  to  make  it,  sounded  like  a  prayer. 

"No.  But  pray,  don't  look  so  rebuffed.  You  will  be  all 
the  better  for  not  knowing  me  further — and  you  will  certainly 
have  more  friends." 

"  If  you  regret  your  graciousness,  if  you  resent  my  want 
of  conventionality,  say  so,  in  heaven's  name  !"    he   cried, 
"  but  don't  give  me  a  stone  for  bread  !  " 
She  smiled  at  his  vehemence. 

"  We  shall  see  each  other  again.  Do  you  think  I  am  dis- 
honest enough  to  keep  this  ?"  She  touched,  with  a  quaint 
look  of  mock  reproof,  his  handkerchief,  that  bound  her  arm. 
"  Yes,  we  shall  meet  again.  But  you  must  come  no  farther 
with  me  now.  Surely  you  would  not  bring  upon  me  the 
weight  of  these  wagging  tongues?  Then— adios!"  She 
was  gone  ;  and  Mr.  Armor  was  alone  in  the  growing  twi- 
light of  the  early,  early  spring. 

From  that  night  on,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  living  an 
idyl.  He  had  been  deemed,  and  had  considered  himself,  a 
cold  and  cautious  man,  unemotional  and  self-contained,  with 
tranquil  pulses,  that  no  woman's  touch  had  stirred  to  un- 
wonted velocity.  But  the  experience  of  these  few  weeks, 
scarce  numbering  more  than  days,  had  quickened  in  him  a 
wild  sense  of  what  wonderful  possibilities  life  held.  He  met 
the  woman  of  his  adoration  again  and  again  ;  met  her  when 
both  went  walking  down  the  barren  valley,  or  over  the  out- 
lying hills;  met  her  once  or  twice  on  horseback,  sitting  her 
steed  like  a  slight  young  Centaur  ;  met  her  whenever  and 
wherever  he  could,  by  every  contingency  he  could  compass; 
and  acquiesced  in  her  unexpressed,  but  clearly  understood, 
desire  ttiat  their  meetings  should  be  without  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  spiteful  little  town,  with  its  prying  eyes  ever 
open  and  its  vilifying  tongues  ever  awag.  Strangely  enough, 
this  clandestineness  gave  him  no  repulsion,  inspired  him  with 
no  distrust  of  her.  Whatever  else  Mr.  Armor  was,  he  was 
nobly  generous,  and  far  above  all  little  suspicion.  He  found 
her  nature  so  brave,  so  lofty,  and  so  pure,  that  he  hardly 
wondered  she  loathed  the  little  souls  about  them,  and  scorned 
contact  with  the  narrow  world  whose  diseased  eyes  saw  evil 
everywhere. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  any  of  the  gambling  houses,  have 
you?"  she  asked,  early  in  their  acquaintance. 

"  I  make  the  tour  of  them  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  Bainbridge 
and  I  are  starting  to  do  the  town.  As  yet  I  have  seen  very 
little  of  its  more  vicious  characteristics.  I  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  one  engrossing,  enchanting  study,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  significant  enough  to  set  the  rich  color  aflame  in  her 
cheeks,  while  the  remark  was  still  so  vague  as  to  pass  un- 
rebuked, 

"DonHgoJ"  she  said,  with  an  emphasis  piteous  in  its  ring 
of  absolute  agony;  "oh,  dofH  %o\n 

"  Why,  Miss  Dexter?"  Again  an  intensity  of  import  in 
his  voice  ;  but  this  time  no  agitation  followed.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  grew  calm  to  tenseness,  and  a  superficial  verbal 
eloquence  replaced  the  ringing  chords  of  a  moment  since. 

"  Those  dens  are  such  dreadful  places,"  she  said  ;  "I  have 
known  so  many  young  men  begin  there  the  wreck  of  their 
lives — men  of  fair,  bright  promise,  too.  I  was  in  Virginia 
City  as  a  child,  and  I  well  remember  the  heartbreaking 
tragedies  that  befell  there,  and  even  here.  It  is  shocking  to 
think  how  young  boys — mere  children,  in  fact — and  old  men, 
white-haired  men  holding  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  spend 
time  and  substance  over  the  faro-table  and  the  poker  deck. 
Mr.  Taylor  lost  thirty  thousand  at  a  sitting,  and  broke  up  the 
business  connection  he  was  starting.  Con  Barton  ruined  his 
family.  Oh,  I  could  give  you  scores  of  instances  here,  even 
worse." 

"  I  fancy  I  might  exercise  a  superhuman  self-restraint,  and 
resist  the  allurements  of  the  fickle  goddess  of  chance." 

"  Now  you  are  ridiculing  me.  I  will  not  be  ridiculed  ;  I 
think  it  very  unkind  of  you  to  treat  me  so  !"  This  was  the 
first  time  he  had  knuwn  her  to  practice  the  infantile  kittenries 
in  which  her  sex  indulges.  It  pleased,  even  while  it  repelled 
him.  Poor,  purblind  creatures,  men  !  How  was  he  to  know 
her  sense  and  soul  revolted  at  the  artifice  that  paved  the 
way  of  a  too  abrupt  transition  from  the  severity  of  sober 
reason  to  the  impulse  of  personal  argument?  He  dared  not 
respond  by  a  reciprocal  familiarity,  albeit  of  tone. 

"  It  is  not  particularly  generous  of  you  to  wish  to  deprive 
me  of  my  frontier  experience.  Life  here  is  incomple'e  with- 
out frequenting  the  saloons  and — the'dat/e." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  go  to  the  dar 
said;  "I  think  nothing  so  palpably  vulgar  v. 
you.  Even  your  vices  must  be  fastidiously  ind ■,• 
semblance  of  refinement."    She  watched  the  e 
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flattering  evidence  that  she  had  been  studying  him.     "  Will 
you  go?"  .,    ,. 

"  I  think  so."      She  came  and  stood  close  beside  him— 
apart  from  him,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  feel  the  contact  of  her 
raiment ;  her  beautiful  eyes  held  him  as  if  magnetized. 
'•  And  if  I  ask  you  not  to  go  ?  " 

He  felt  dimly  that  this  was  in  some  sort  a  test.  For  once 
her  hand  fluttered  to  his  shoulder,  and  rested  there,  light  as 
ashadow.     "I— will  not— go!"  „A1_,.         ..    .    ,fl 

"  I  have  your  promise,"  she  said.  "Ah  !  tnen  this  hateful, 
evil  town  can  work  you  no  harm/'  Her  sad  face  was  radiant ; 
her  form  was  instinct  with  grace  and  life.  The  girl  was 
transfigured.  . 

Mr.  Armor  wondered  if  the  episode  just  passed  had  not 
been  a  waking  dream,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  aqueduct 
below  the  shaky  bridge  by  the  Carrolton  mill,  in  search  of 
the  pendant  icicles  he  had  tried  to  count,  in  an  effort  at  ra- 
tional resistance,  when  that  little  hand  had  compelled  his 
attention,  and  those  resistless  eyes  had  won  his  word.  He 
was  almost  surprised  to  see  them  still  hanging,  a  pearly 
fringe  to  the  frosty  mail  of  the  flume,  scarcely  reaching  to 
the  "curdling,  milky  pools  that  lay  congealed  in  the  ravine 
below.  . 

One  day  the  snow  lay  deep — so  deep  as  well  nigh  to  con- 
ceal the  frowning  rocks  all  about— when  Mr.  Armor  came 
upon  a  buoyant  little  figure,  picturesque  in  a  fur  cap  and 
close  coat,  far  down  the  gorge,  on  the  way  of  their  first  meet- 
ing. The  world  was  full  of  that  fair  white  marvel  that  is 
ever  new;  every  twig  and  branch  was  jeweled;  the  gulch 
was  transformed;  its  brilliancy  was  like  some  realm  of  faery 
lore;  its  purity  was  like  nothing  earthly, save  itself.  All  the 
black  water  in  the  pool,  and  the  broken  banks,  the  hard, 
cruel  rocks,  and  the  tracery  of  naked  trees,  were  inky  against 
the  snow— an  etching  inimitable.  The  two  wayfarers  jested 
and  laughed,  full  of  the  electricity  of  the  day.  The  girl  bal- 
anced herself  in  childlike  fashion  upon  a  wayside  stone,  not 
unlike  some  bright,  saucy  robin,  in  her  brown  garb,  with  its 
bit  of  scarlet  at  the  throat. 

"  It  is  like  a  Christmas  scene  in  a  spectacular  drama,"  she 
cried  ;  then,  looking  back,  up  the  perspective  of  leafless  cot- 
tonwoods:  "Ugliness  is  more  picturesque  than  beauty. 
Why,  I  wonder?  Look  over  at  the  stone  mill-house  yonder; 
it  might  be  the  'moated  grange/  or  what  not.  All  the  hid- 
eousness  of  the  arroyo  is  hidden."  Then,  with  one  of  her 
odd  changes  to  the  fanciful:  "Would  the  white  mantle  of 
song  cover  spiritual  deformity  as  well,  do  you  think  ?  " 

Before  Mr.  Armor  could  reply,  she  went  on  swiftly  quoting, 
with  unspeakably  exquisite  intonation,  "  The  First  Snow- 
fall." When  she  had  done,  and  when  Walter  Armor's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  she  laughed.  -"  Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
with  a  certain  spasmodic  breakiness  of  utterance  that  was 
very  characteristic,  "  the  first  I  knew  of  that  was  these  four 
lines,  detached  : 

'So,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her  ; 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  fast  under  deepening  snow"? 
I  felt — oh,  so  pitiful,  thinking  it  was  a  man   beloved   by 
the  sister  of  his  dead  love  ;  and  felt  a  curious  sort  of  anger 
that  he  would  keep  on  thinking  of  the  dead  girl,  when  the 
sister's  innocent  young  lips  were  raised  to  his." 

Armor  caught  eagerly  at  this  opening;  he  had  had 
none  such  before.  "  Since  you  put  the  sentimental  construc- 
tion upon  the  verse,  you  must  believe  in  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  true  love?" 

She  faced  around  to  him  ;  her  face  had  put  on  a  sneer 
"  I  believe  in — simply  nothing.  Don't  fancy  for  a  moment 
.  I  was  earnest  in  what  I  said.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
painfully  matter-of-fact,  or  so — impressionable.  I  told  you 
tnat  to  provoke  an  expression  of  mannish  skepticism.  My 
wits. are  rusting  for  a  good,  brisk  argument."  A  moment 
after  she  was  caroling  a  gay  French  chanson  of  the  brightest 
and  blithest.  It  was  always  like  that.  Give  her  free  rein, 
and  she  would  hold  him  entranced  with  memories  that  were 
poems  in  themselves. 

He  saw,  as  she  spoke,  the  sunny  sands  of  far  countries, 
where  palms  rustled  and  gay  parrots  screamed  in  the  boughs ; 
he  heard  the  clatter  of  shrill  tongues  in  strange,  foreign  mar- 
ket-places ;  he  stood  before  gorgeous  shrines  in  dim  church- 
aisles,  or  gazed  upon  the  springing  symmetry  of  slender  spire 
and  bold  tower  vaulting  toward  the  sky.  The  lands  afar 
and  near  that  he  had  trodden  glowed  in  other  tints  than  he 
had  seen,  when  he  heard  her  graphic  words.  Of  this  celeb- 
rity and  that  man  notable,  she  had  ever  anecdote  or  remi- 
niscence that  invested  them  with  a  present  personality  to  the 
hearer.  Into  her  brief  span  of  years  she  seemed  to  have 
compressed  the  experience  of  a  patriarch.  It  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  travel  gives,  primed  by  comprehensive  observation 
and  wide  perception.  But  her  talk  was,  oddly  enough  for  a 
woman,  all  objective,  all  impersonal.  One  word  tentative 
of  self-analysis  or  introspection  sealed  her  lips. 

One  evening,  after  his  companion  had  flitted  away  into  the 
dusk,  Mr.  Armor,  turning  sharply  about,  ran  fairly  against 
John  Bury.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  fellow  that  early 
prejudicial  classification  of  Miss  Dexter  ;  primarily,  Walter 
Armor  detested  him  for  that.  Then,  Bury's  affectations  were 
against  him ;  his  universal  forwardness,  his  omniscient 
counselings,  his  preposterously  big  nose  and  giraffe-like  gait 
were  against  him,  and  a  furtive  look,  as  of  prying  suspicion. 
When  they  collided,  Walter  Armor  took  Bury  by  the  collar 
with  iron  grip, 

"  Confound  you  !  What  do  you  mean  by  dogging  me 
about?"  he  said.  "I've  fancied  I  saw  you  skulking  about 
more  than  once  of  late,  but  gave  you  the  benefit  of  doubt,  as 
a  professional  man,  with  claims  to  being  a  gentleman." 

■  Release  me,  Mr.  Armor,"  said  John  Bury,  with  an  effort 
at  injured  dignity  ;  "you  will  learn  one  of  these  days  how 
unworthy  your  accusations  are.  I  ignore  them,"  he  said, 
discreetly  ;  then  added,  with  all  his  odious  assumption  of 
familiarity  and  championship  :  "You  don't  know  who  are 
your  best  friends." 

[concluded  next  week.] 
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"Flaneur's"  Weekly  Budget  of  the  Doings  of  the  Gothamites. 


The  Lancet  succumbs  to  the  belief  that  the  electric  light 
must  soon  become  the  common  illuminating  agent,  but  in- 
sists that  some  method  should  be  devised  to  mitigate  its 
intensity.     "  For  true  comfort,"  continues  the  writer,  regret- 
"  there  is  nothing  like  the  light  given  by  the  old-fash- 
pure  wax  candle." 


With  the  collapse  of  Miss  Catherine  Field  and  the  Coop- 
erative Dress  Association  disappears  the  last  trace  of  that 
master-piece  of  bifurcated  raiment,  the  divided  skirt.  This 
creation  was  the  result  of  vast  research  and  exhaustive 
thought  on  the  part  of  an  eminent  English-woman.  She  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  disdain  for  feminine  skirts 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  heritage  of  women  of 
great  brain  force,  and,  recognizing  the  intrinsic  advantages 
of  trousers,  was  moved  by  sheer  benevolence  to  construct 
something  on  the  same  general  plan  for  the  emancipation  of 
woman  from  skirts.  Her  dominant  idea  was  that  the  gar- 
ment should  consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  parts  ;  but 
an  inherent  sentiment  of  femininity  urged  the  retention  of 
the  skirt  principle.  Thus  she  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a  garment  of  two  parts  which  would  still  be 
only  one  part.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  belief  in  furcation, 
and,  seizing  a  skirt,  divided  it  into  two  distinct  perpendicular 
sections  of  easy  diameters.  It  was  at  once  discerned,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  garment,  which 
was  in  embryo  a  skirt,  had  now  become,  through  the  process 
of  bifurcation,  a  simple  pair  of  voluminous,  non-sexual  trou- 
sers. This  view  of  the  case  had  not  before  been  taken  by  the 
eminent  English-woman,  but  she  was  not  discouraged.  She 
had  a  photograph  of  the  front  elevation  of  her  invention 
taken,  and  went  to  work  once  more.  This  time  great  secrecy 
was  observed,  and  nothing  leaked  out  until  it  was  finally  an- 
nounced that  Lady  Habberton  had  at  last  been  successful  in 
her  efforts  to  devise  a  garment  that  would  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  woman,  and  deliver  her  from  the  thraldom  of  skirts. 
The  next  day  the  divided  skirt  was  sprung  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting British  public  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a  women's 
convention  in  London.  A  long  period  of  depression  followed. 
The  cable  reports  were  timorous  and  meagre.  Great  doubts 
existed  in  America  as  to  the  scope  and  design  of  what  was 
declared  to  be  the  triumph  of  bifurcation.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Miss  Field  boldly  brought  a  divided  skirt  over 
from  England,  and  displayed  it  to  the  public  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Cooperative  Dress  Association.  It  proved  to  be  a  roomy 
pair  of  trousers,  with  the  bifurcated  sections  joined  in  a  skirt 
behind,  while  another  skirt  hung  in  front.  To  the  naked  eye 
it  was  practically  a  skirt.  Externally  almost  nothing  but  the 
skirt' was  visible.  The  naked  eye,  of  course,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  internal  construction.  The  divided  skirt  was  not 
received  with  enthusiasm,  but  hung  in  the  rooms  an  object 
of  tender  interest  and  solicitude  until  the  financial  crash, 
when  it  disappeared  from  sight,  apparently  forever. 

However,  women  of  great  brain  force  should  not  give 
themselves  over  to  despair.  A  new  cooperative  scheme  is 
on  the  carpet,  and  it  offers  grounds  for  hope.  It  is  called 
the  Integral  Cooperators'  Society,  and  it  proposes  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  by  buying  land  and  raising  its  own  commodi- 
ties. In  the  course  of  time  it  will  take  up  the  question  of 
bifurcation,  and  it  may  be  that  by  beginning  at  original  prin- 
ciples it  will  succeed  in  erecting  a  garment  which  will  com- 
bine the  alleged  comfort  of  trousers  with  the  captivating  grace 
of  skirts.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  odd  that  women  should 
be  so  anxious  to  wear  trousers.  Skirts  are  always  more  be- 
coming. Did  you  ever  see  a  variety  actress  in  trousers  who 
did  not  look  dumpy  and  ridiculous  ?  Mary  Walker's  ap- 
pearance was  always  more  or  less  revolting  in  her  bloomer 
costume.  Women  ought  to  have  enough  intelligence  to  see 
that  they  are  not  built  so  as  to  show  off  to  advantage  in 
trousers. 

Speaking  of  women,  they  are  accused  by  the  papers  peri- 
odically of  smoking  cigarettes.  Of  course  this  is  reprehen- 
sible. Any  one  who  smokes  cigarettes — particularly  the 
cheap  twenty-five-for-eleven-cents  kind — places  himself  be- 
yond the  pale  of  civilization.  That  women  should  smoke 
them,  only  proves  how  idiotic  women  can  become.  In  point 
of  fact,  though,  New  York  women  do  not  smoke  cigarettes 
to  any  extent.  Of  course  all  fast  women  smoke.  It  is  part  of 
the  trade  and  the  life,  but  other  women  fight  shy  of  them. 
If  I  felt  called  upon  to  give  any  advice  in  the  matter,  I 
should  condemn  the  practice  heartily,  and  recommend — 
pipes. 

I  don't  believe  much  in  General  Dan.  Sickles.  He  was  a 
famous  man  when  he  killed  Philip  Barton  Key,  and  may 
have  exhibited  commendable  bravery  in  the  war,  but  he  does 
not  now  impress  one  as  being  a  man  of  courage  and  fame. 
He  is  too  much  on  parade.  He  is  fond  of  being  pointed  out 
to  strangers  as  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  city,  and  he 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  conspicuous.  Why  don't  he  wear  a 
cork  leg?  It  is  awfully  exasperating  to  a  man — I'm  not  in 
the  cork-leg  business,  by  the  way — who  takes  a  pride  in  the 
development  of  inventors,  to  see  a  notorious  man  going  on 
one  leg. 

I  heard  a  great  piece  of  social  news  to-day.  Almost  no 
one  outside  of  the  immediate  families  of  the  two  men  inter- 
ested has  yet  heard  of  it,  but  I  presume  it  will  be  known 
everywhere  before  this  letter  arrives  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Charles  A,  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  Simon  Cameron, 
the  venerable  statesman,  are  to  make  a  tour  of  America. 
They  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  about  the  last  week  in 
February.  The  details  of  the  trip  have  all  been  arranged. 
It  promises  to  be  a  sort  of  triumphal  march,  in  which  the 
great  editor  and  the  famous  politician  will  be  the  heroes. 
Mr.  Dana  is  the  only  one  of  that  great  band  of  journalists, 
which  included  Raymond,  Greeley,and  the  elder  Bennett,  who 
now  lives.  That  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  newspaper  fraternity 
of  America  to-day  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  The  prosper- 
ity of  his  paper  is  simply  phenomenal  ;  it  is  read  literally 
by  everybody  in  New  York.  Mr.  Dana's  famous  cook,  John 
Webster,  will  accompany  him,  besides  his  valet.  Mr.  Came- 
ron— who,  by  the  way,  is  eighty  years  old — will  also  be  ac- 
companied by  his  body-servant. 

The  tourists  will  travel  in  a  special  car,  which  will  have 
two  sleeping  compartments,  saloon,  dining-room,  smoking- 
room,  kitchen,  and  servants'  quarters.  The  kitchen  will  be 
a  model  in  its  way.  They  will  live  in  the  car,  even  when 
stopping  at  cities  on  the  route.  The  grand  objective  point 
is  the  Pacific  slope.  Mr.  Dana  has  recently  forgiven  Deacon 
Richard  Smith  for  having  associated  with  wicked  partners, 
has  generously  forgiven  the  obituary  poetry  of  G.  Washing- 
ton Childs,  A.  M.,  and  agreed  to  overlook  the  semi-circular 


character  of  Whitelaw  Reid's  legs.  Hence  it  was  that  Mr. 
Dana  agreed  to  "  make  up  "  with  the  three  great  editors  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  managers.  He  lugged 
them  off  to  dinner  with  him,  and  peace  and  harmony  reigned 
supreme.  All  this  is  very  happy.  I  only  regret  that  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  Mr.  Dana's  clever  satires  in  the  Sun  on 
the  Truly  Good  Deacon  and  the  Truly  Great  Childs. 

The  new  Casino  was  opened  Saturday  night  with  a  blaze 
of  splendor.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  place  of 
amusement  in  America.  It  cost  nearly  half  a  million.  It  is 
modeled  after  a  Moorish  temple,  and  is  a  mass  of  old  gold, 
bronze,  and  purple.  All  the  curtains,  upholstery,  etc.,  are  of 
velvet,  and  the  interior,  when  lighted,  looks  like  fairy  palace. 
Strauss's  opera  of  "The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief"  was 
given  in  superb  style  to  an  audience  which  included  every- 
body of  any  social,  political,  or  financial  importance  in  New 
York.  The  boxes  were  occupied  by  General  Hancock  and 
several  members  of  his  staff,  Jay  Gould  and  his  fat  son 
George,  Jesse  Seligman,  the  great  Jew  broker,  and  his  fam- 
ily, Pierre  Lorillard,  General  and  Jesse  Grant,  and  George 
William  Ballow.  In  the  chairs  were  J.  W.  Drexel,  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  looking  sympathetic  and  nervous  ;  L.  M.  Bates, 
the  dry-goods  man,  looking  like  a  professor  of  Greek  from 
Oxford  ;  Doctor  Sayre,  General  di  Cesnola,  the  father  of  the 
obelisk,  Weber,  the  piano  man,  and  a  hundred  more  of  al- 
most equal  prominence.  The  building  combines  a  theatre, 
a  superb  cafe,  a  summer  concert-garden,  and  a  promenade 
terrace.  Money  has  been  lavishly  used,  and  the  result  is 
gratifying.  The  house  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
best  people  of  the  city,  and  will  enjoy  unlimited  prosperity, 
if  the  present  indications  go  for  anything. 

Across  the  street  from  the  new  Casino,  is  the  new  National 
Opera  House,  now  almost  complete.  The  stockholders  have 
shown  surprising  liberality  so  far.  They  have  placed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Mr.  Abbey's  hands, 
and  have  agreed  to  furnish  in  addition  scenery,  costumes, 
and  properties  for  twenty-five  operas.  That  will  read  like  a 
fairy  tale  to  most  managers  who  have  to  invest  all  their  hard- 
earned  capital,  besides  borrowing  money  at  high  interest,  for 
every  opera  they  put  on.  Mr.  Abbey  has  been  successful 
without  much  backing  so  far.  He  should  be  doubly  so  now 
that  he  has  such  a  solid  financial  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  All  the  other  operatic  managers  sneer  openly  at  the 
idea  of  Abbey  running  the  National  Opera  House.  Colonel 
Mapleson,  of  "  'Er  Majesty's  Hopera  Company,"  said  to  me 
yesterday : 

"  Mr.  Abbey  thinks  he  can,  but  he  can't.  There  are  no 
artists  for  him,  and  what  can  he  do  without  artists  Madame 
Nilsson  has  signed  a  contract  with  manager  Gye,  of  London, 
and  she  positively  can  not  sing  with  any  one  else.  After  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  have  been  lost, 
the  stockholders  will  become  weary  and  Mr.  Abbey  will  re- 
tire. He  thinks  that  if  he  gets  the  best  people,  his  support 
by  the  public  is  sure.  A  mistake.  Last  season  Gye  had 
the  very  best  people.  He  opened  his  subscription  with  Patti, 
Lucca,  Albani,  Sembrich,  Trebelli,  Tremelli,  and  Valeria. 
Abbey  can  never  hope  to  do  better  than  that,  and  yet  in  a 
city  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  London  the  manager  lost  a  big 
pile  of  money.  I  know  something  about  the  business  of 
opera-giving  in  New  York.  A  man  learns  readily  after  losing 
a  couple  of  fortunes  in  experiments."  All  the  same,  most 
people  have  faith  in  Abbey,  because  he  has  always  been  a 
success. 

Lillian  Russell's  illness  is  very  dangerous.  Her  death  is 
said  to  be  approaching  rapidly.  It  will  be  cause  for  extreme 
regret  if  she  dies,  for  she  is  not  only  the  very  foremost  of 
English  comic  opera  singers,  but  as  charming,  jolly,  and 
whole-souled  a  little  woman  as  there  is  on  the  stage  to-day. 
Her  people  were  very  poor  when  she  went  on  the  variety 
stage  as  a  "serio-comic"  singer,  three  or  four  years  ago. 
When  she  sprang  into  popularity,  and  became  the  rage  of  the 
hour,  she  lost  her  head  tor  a  time.  What  girl  would  not? 
She  was  surrounded  by  the  wildest  lot  of  club  and  society 
men  in  America.  The  excitement  of  her  life  was  a  little  too 
much  for  her  at  first,  and  she  became  town  talk.  But  after 
that  she  settled  down,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  audiences  at 
the  Bijou  Theatre.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  younger 
women  on  the  stage  to-day,  and  her  pictures  are  in  the  shop- 
windows  from  one  end  of  New  York  to  the  other.  She  suf- 
fers from  a  complication  of  disorders. 

Quite  a  little  breeze  has  been  created  in  society  circles  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Union  and  Knickerbocker  clubs, 
who  has  suddenly  blossomed  forth  as  a  dramatist.  His  play 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  who  is  somewhat 
known  as  a  light  comedian  here.  Ferguson  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  originality,  cleverness,  and  wit  of  the  new  comedy, 
which  rejoices  in  the  catching  title  of  "A  Family  Tip." 
There  are  several  club  men  in  New  York  who,  after  gaining 
reputations  as  wits,  have  written  plays.  All  of  them  have 
been  gruesome  failures.  This  one,  however,  may  be  a  prize. 
It  is  to  be  produced  in  May.  Flaneur. 

New  YORK,  January  3,  18S3. 


Selfishness,  says  the  New  York  Times,  appears  almost  in- 
variably to  accompany  abstinence  from  tobacco.  The  man 
who,  for  along  series  of  years, abstains  from  tobacco,  seems 
to  lose  all  sense  of  what  is  due  to  other  people,  and  to  be 
absorbed  wholly  in  seeking  his  own  ease  and  comfort.  The 
ferry-boats  afford  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  fact.  The 
cabins  designed  for  ladies  are  habitually  crowded  with  men 
who  occupy  the  seats  and  compel  the  ladies  to  stand.  These 
men  never  smoke.  The  smokers  withdraw  to  the  other 
cabin,  which  is  usually  a  dirty  and  disagreeable  place.  They 
never  force  their  way  into  the  ladies'  cabin  to  occupy  seats 
to  which  men  have  no  right.  It  is  only  the  non-smokers 
who  exhibit  this  offensive  variety  of  selfishness,  and  nothing 
could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  degrading  moral  effect 
of  not  using  tobacco. 

The  word  "masher,"  applied  in  the  States  to  a  fast -going, 
champagne-supper-ordering,  pink-domino-frequenting,  bur- 
lesque-extravaganza-admiring young  man,  has  found  its  way 
into  London,  and  G.  A.  Sala  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  He  thinks  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  ma  chere.  The  Toronto  Mail  begs  to  suggest  that  it 
comes  from  a  phrase  in  a  play  written  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  "mashed  in  love,"  where  mashed  is  used  as  an 
alteration  of  the  word  meshed. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Ocr  Boston  Correspondent  Describes  the  Newest  Fashions  in  the  East. 


How  many  hours  ago  was  it  I  stood,  both  hands  filled  with 
California  flowers,  on  the  deck,  watching  the  hills  and  the 
loveliest  city  on  the  continent  glide  beyond  for  the  last  time 
this  year?  The  magnolia  branch,  with  great  vase-like  blos- 
som full  of  odor,  which  friends  cut  for  me  from  the  top  of 
the  tree  the  morning  I  left,  recalled  an  old  garden  on  the 
slope  of  Nob  Hill,  full  of  pimentas  and  opening  heliotrope  ; 
beside  this  was  the  gleam  of  carmine  clusters  of  arbutus 
berries  and  rich  foliage  on  the  cones  of  the  green  Berkeley 
hills  ;  then  a  vision  of  wide  snow-sifted  plains  on  the  tops  of 
the  Rockies,  the  freshness  of  frost,  the  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Hudson,  and  Connecticut  locked  in  ice;  a  sky  of  turquoise 
instead  of  sapphire  overhead — just  then,  in  the  crowd  on  the 
narrow  pavement  between  two  cigars  that  nearly  burnt  my 
cheeks  in  the  crush,  in  the  lips  of  gentlemen,  I  discovered 
that  I  must  be  in  Boston.  It  is  the  only  place  this  side  the 
water  where  well-dressed  men  puff  their  cigars  in  a  dense 
crowd  of  shopping  ladies  on  a  three-foot  sidewalk.  By  this 
mark  of  individuality — this  calm  unconcern  about  any  sensi- 
bilities except  one's  own — I  recognized  the  cultured  Bos- 
tonian. 

There  is  seriousness  enough  in  business  to  make  the  holi- 
day trade  a  vital  matter  ;  and  dealers  have  tried  to  sell  out 
stock  before  New  Year  as  if  their  souls  depended  on  it. 
Such  lovely  things  are  shown — choice  in  material,  design, 
taste,  and  oppressively  low  in  price.  Nothing  more  capti- 
vates one  than  the  new  articles  in  china,  which  are  adapted 
to  uses  not  imagined  before  under  a  century.  Trays  of  Eng- 
lish ware  in  the  old  Chelsea  and  Swansea  patterns,  with 
porcelain  supports,  to  raise  them  from  the  polished  table, 
and  full  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate  sets  to  match,  were  favored 
gifts.  The  urn  of  china  with  silver  faucet  is  a  pretty  piece 
in  a  tea  equipage.  Sets  m  old  blue  or  old  pink,  with  fluted 
tray,  bowl,  and  cups,  are  quaint  as  a  frilled  cap  ;  and  people 
order  Bohea  and  Hyson  to  correspond  with  the  antiquated 
tea-pot. 

Everything  is  old  English  of  the  latest  .date  :  that  is,  not 
mediaeval — Queen  Philippa  and  Chaucerian — but  smacks  of 
the  times  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Maria  Edgeworth.  La- 
dies wear  long,  close  pelisses  of  cloth  or  velvet  over  plain 
velvet  skirts,  with  capes  fitting  snugly  over  the  shoulders. 
Old-fashioned  tippets  and  pokes,  or  round  hats  with  great 
plumes  on  the  brim,  cavalier  gloves,  and  they  carry  gathered 
bags  with  Barbauld's  poems  or  Miss  Austin's  novels  sticking 
out  of  them.  The  etched  doyleys  and  handkerchiefs  are 
no  longer  in  Kate  Greenaway  style,  but  copy  vignettes  from 
Berwick  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales.  The  latest  furniture 
is  after  Chippendale  and  Sheraton's  designs — quaint,  polite, 
and,  in  the  old  affected  phrase,  ''vastly  genteel." 

The  finest  stationery  copies  the  thick,  unfinished  paper  of 
old  correspondence,  and  must  have  torn  edges,  as  people 
used  to  fold  and  tear  sizes  to  suit  out  of  huge  folio  sheets. 
Further,  envelopes  without  mucilage  are  furnished  for  the 
use  of  sealing-wax — really  an  advantage,  considering  the 
curiosity  in  the  world.  This  is  really  the  ultra  style  of 
writing-paper,  seventy-five  cents  a  quire.  Envelopes,  the 
same.  The  glossy,  hot-pressed  paper,  with  gilt  address  and 
date,  is  passe,  if  not  vulgar.  The  leather  paper — the  exact 
tint  and  scaly  finish  of  its  box  of  alligator  skin — is  suited 
only  for  those  diplomatic  colorless  notes  of  three  lines, 
signed  with  an  initial,  which  all  the  world  might  read,  but 
which  mean  so  much.  For  one  thing,  the  torn  paper  is 
suited  to  a  gentleman's  use — no  pretension  about  it.  You 
can  judge  a  man's  breeding  very  well  by  the  paper  he 
chooses  in  writing  to  a  woman.  If  it  is  a  small  sheet,  fine, 
tinted,  or  glazed,  in  compliment  to  her  supposed  taste,  he  is 
a  finical,  Bulwer  sort  of  creature,  very  susceptible  on  the 
side  of  women,  be  he  soldier,  politician,  or  man  of  business. 
If  he  uses  plain,  fair  paper,  in  largish  sheets  and  envelope, 
he  can  be  trusted  to  hold  his  own,  no  matter  what  attractions 
his  correspondent  brings  against  him. 

A  novelty  in  toilet  and  boudoir  furnishings  is  imported  in 
heavy  cretonne,  of  antique  tapestry  patterns,  veined  and  re- 
lieved by  tambour-work  in  gold  thread.  Thus,  a  set  for  the 
dressing-table  comprises  a  toilet  cushion,  shaped  like  a 
double  Turkish*  puff,  the  sides  of  the  finest  tinted  satin,  the 
top  a  square  of  cretonne,  with  Cupid  in  a  bower,  like  an  old 
French  print,  the  pattern  picked  out  with  fine  gold  thread, 
and  the  ruffle  edged  with  narrow  gold  crochet.  A  jewel  tray, 
covered  with  cretonne  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and  lace- 
basket  and  powder-boxes  of  cretonne,  make  a  very  pretty 
set,  the  pattern  on  each  different,  the  gleam  of  gold  embroid- 
ery giving  the  elegance  to  correspond  with  expensive  fittings. 
Chairs  and  couches  covered  in  the  same  way  would  be 
charming  enough  to  suit  the  ivory  frames  of  a  Louis  XV. 
boudoir — and  ladies  begin  to  have  boudoirs  again. 

Were  I  making  presents  this  year,  my  choice  for  a  woman 
would  be  a  jewel-stand  at  Shreve  &  Crump's,  (where  the 
most  elegant  things  are  crowded,)  a  box  of  Dresden  porce- 
lain, smooth,  and  painted  with  exquisite  festoons  of  flowers, 
mounted  on  slender  gilt  legs,  with  oval  mirror  in  Dresden 
frame,  and  two  trays  in  china  below — the  whole  the  height 
and  size  of  a  toilet  stand.  The  Pompadour  might  covet  such 
a  tasteful  trifle.  For  a  man,  the  choicest  thing  is  a  smoker's 
set  of  beaten  copper,  the  new  device,  lacquered  in  deep  red, 
with  a  little  Egyptian  lamp  for  lighting  cigars.  The  lamp  is 
a  pretty  thing,  very  like  a  small  tea-pot,  the  wick  coming  out 
of  the  high  spout,  and  would  be  a  charming  toy  for  burning 
perfumes.  This  beaten  copper  is  quite  the  artistic  material, 
preferred  to  silver,  and  as  expensive,  one  of  the  little  lamps 
costing  hrom  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars.  The  chocolatieres 
in  the  same,  shaped  like  Turkish  ewers,  with  bands  of  ham- 
mered silver  in  Persian  ornament,  are  elegant  gifts  for  ladies, 
and  the  large  library  lamps  are  costly,  artistic,  and  in- 
destructible. 

The  failure  of  the  Cooperative  Dress  Association  in  New 
York  is  the  occasion  of  much  subdued  talk,  for  it  was  a  so- 
called  society  affair,  and  society  names  stood  sponsor  for  it 
to  the  last.  A  vigorous  silence  is  maintained  by  the  direct- 
ors, and  keeping  quiet  is  the  only  safe  policy  for  them. 
Knowing  the  movements  of  the  association  from  the  first,  I 
can  fill  in  a  few  details  of  the  sketchy  account  given  the  pub- 
lic. Imprimis,  that  getting  up  cooperative  associations  has 
for  some  years  been  a  favorite  speculation  of  English  women 


of  fashion  who  wished  to  make  more  out  ul  their  iucumes, 
the  first  ventures  of  the  kind  yielding  a  pretty  dividend  to 
the  "inside"  stockholders.  Accordingly,  cooperative  gro- 
ceries and  cooperative  dressmaking  establishments  were 
started  by  white  hands  used  to  playing  with  stocks  and 
gambling  on  the  Bourse  on  the  sly  when  abroad.  One  of 
these  plans  was  a  cooperative  laundry,  the  pet  speculation 
of  the  Countess  Batthyain,  who,  however,  found  an  incon- 
venient quantity  of  the  stock  on  her  hands,  and,  getting 
heartily  sick  of  the  whole  business,  besought  "  that  clean 
young  American  who  goes  everywhere,"  Miss  Field,  to  sell 
it  off  for  her.  How  this  was  done  Miss  Field  best  knows  ; 
but  the  result  put  into  her  head  the  scheme  of  establishing  a 
dress  association  in  New  York,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
profitable  for  somebody. 

Miss  Field  came  over,  called  parlor  meetings  with  invita- 
tions to  the  mixed  body  known  as  society,  at  which  she  ap- 
peared in  a  handsome  garnet  velvet  suit,  which,  in  her  re- 
marks, she  alluded  to  as  bought  of  the  Cooperative  London 
Association  for  twenty-five  dollars.  That  logic  settled  the 
matter  with  nearly  every  woman  who  heard  it.  If  such  vel- 
vet garnet  were  to  be  bought  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  piece 
of  a  cooperative  establishment,  it  could  not  be  started  too 
soon.  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the  banker-poet, 
Miss  Field's  next  friend  in  this  and  other  business  matters, 
used  his  influence  among  business  men  to  advance  the  credit 
of  the  scheme.  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  General  Mc- 
Cullum  were  named  as  active  supporters.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
was  interested,  and  took  stock.  .  Edwin  Booth  subscribed, 
and  with  these  well-known  names  their  dear  five  hundred 
friends  all  over  the  Union  took  shares  also.  It  was  a  sort  of 
brevet  society  rank  to  be  known  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Dress 
Association.  The  plans  for  the  enterprise  were  gorgeous  ;  a 
floor  was  taken  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  subscription  offices,  at  a 
rent  of  five  thousand  dollars  ;  a  Secretary  with  a  faultless 
English  drawl,  was  engaged  at  the  salary  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, and  the  most  expensive  buildings  in  New  York  consid- 
ered with  a  view  of  renting  them  for  the  association.  It  was 
timidly  suggested  that  more  modest  beginnings  would  answer 
the  association  equally  well  ;  but  no  quiet  performances  for 
its  originator,  if  you  please.  It  would  cost  only  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  if  it 
did  not  pay,  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  must  chip  in  and 
pay  the  loss  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

There  was  to  be  improvement  on  all  known  methods  of 
doing  business.  Employees  were  to  have  generous  salaries 
and  share  in  the  profits;  there  should  be  luxurious  waiting- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms,  and  library,  fabulously  low  prices  for 
elegant  goods,  and  profits  for  every  one  concerned.  In  vain 
thick-headed,  plain  people  asked,  if  higher  expenses  and 
lower  prices  were  to  be  the  rule,  where  profits  were  coming 
from  in  competition  with  old  firms,  whose  expenses  were  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  figure,  and  who  could  undersell  the  asso- 
ciation whenever  they  chose.  The  answer  was  prompt  if  not 
sufficient  ;  the  C.  D.  A.  would  have  its  own  clientele  in  its 
subscribers,  and  would  have  no  need  to  advertise  for  custom. 
Also,  its  prices  would  be  so  low  as  to  draw  customers  from 
other  dealers,  and  women  of  fashion  all  over  the  country 
would  be  able  to  order  dresses  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Anthony 
Pullbrook  came  over  from  England  to  give  his  experience  in 
starling  the  association,  but  he  saw  that  conditions  were  so 
different  in  this  country  the  scheme  wouldn't  work.  Thus 
differing  with  the  lady  president  of  the  C.  D.  A.,  Mr.  Pullbrook 
pockets  the  share  due  of  his  twelve  thousand  dollars,  makes 
his  bow,  and  withdraws.  Mr.  Waller,  of  Boston,  an  experi- 
enced merchant,  tries  running  the  store,  now  open  with  hand- 
some fittings,  which  rather  seems  like  a  fashionable  club  for 
ladies.  With  a  lot  of  society  women  to  deal  with,  not  hav- 
ing the  first  idea  of  business  in  their  heads,  but  expecting 
velvet  dresses  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and  unheard-of  divi- 
dends on  the  stock,  what  could  a  business  man  do  but  re- 
sign ? 

The  association  certainly  was  well  advertised  ;  its  fash- 
ionable designs  appeared  in  Harper's  Bazar  as  leading  au- 
thority on  style  ;  views  of  the  interior  of  the  establishment 
were  given  in  the  same  paper,  and  it  had  more  gratuitous 
notice  through  the  country  than  Mrs.  Langtry.  Yet  one 
week  after  its  affairs  were  declared  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition by  the  management,  its  doors  were  closed,  and  the 
stockholders  will  have  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
pay  up  the  loss.  No  matter — Miss  Field  has  had  her  own 
way,  which  was  probably  worth  all  it  cost  to  her.  Further, 
Miss  Field  has  been  provided  with  employment  for  two 
whole  years,  and  can  now  go  back  to  writing  editorials  for  the 
New  York  Herald  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
which  is  the  figure  at  which  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  esti- 
mates her  services — at  least,  so  her  friends  say.  She  has  the 
consolation  that  the  association  has  not  failed  for  any  petty 
figure,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  being 
a  respectable  sum  in  the  present  state  of  business.  How 
much  the  inside  stockholders  really  lose  in  the  failure,  is  a 
question  nobody  cares  to  answer. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  you  will  ask:  Is  she  hand- 
some as  reported  ?  Beautiful  in  the  grand  style,  superb  fig- 
ure and  complexion,  bewitching  frankness  and  openness  of 
countenance ;  too  simple  and  statuesque  for  effect,  our  women 
would  say  ;  with  moving  tones  and  expressions  as  an  act- 
ress, but  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  roles  given  her,  and  not 
in  good  hands^as  regards  friends.     That's  all. 

Boston,  January  5, 1S83.  Sibylla. 


Did  you  ever  think,  asks  a  Paris  paper,  how  many  male 
and  female  ancestors  were  required  to  bring  you  into  the 
world?  First,  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  have  a 
father  and  mother — that  makes  two  human  beings.  Each  of 
them  must  also  have  had  a  father  and  mother — that  makes 
four  human  beings.  Each  of  those  four  must  have  had  a 
father  and  mother — that  makes  eight  human  beings.  So  on, 
we  must  go  back  for  fifty-six  generations,  which  brings  us 
only  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  calculation  thus  re- 
sulting shows  that  139,235,017,489,534,976  births  must  have 
taken  place  in  order  to  bring  you  into  the  world — you,  who 
read  these  lines. 

A  Nevada  penitentiary  convict  says  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  being  dishonest,  and  is  there  kept  at  work  cutting 
out  pieces  of  pasteboard  to  put  between  the  soles  of  honest 
leather. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epi grain matic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Montreal  man  sent  several  barrels  of  Canadian  apples  to 
Queen  Victoria,  Gladstone,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  General 
Wolseley.  He  received  letters  of  acceptance  from  all  ex- 
cept the  Queen,  whose  Secretary  wrote  :  "  Her  Majesty  com- 
mands me  to  say  that  she  fully  appreciates  your  kindness  in 
sending  the  apples,  but  it  is  a  rule  that  favors  of  this  nature 
shall  not  be  accepted.  However,  on  account  of  their  perish- 
able nature,  the  apples  can  not  be  returned."  What  became 
of  them  was  not  explained. 

"  I  dined,3'  says  Lady  Bloomfield  in  her  "Reminiscences," 
"at  Montagu  House  last  night,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  (Samuel  WTilberforce.)  I 
was  told  a  funny  story  about  him  the  other  day — viz.,  that 
when  he  was  dining  with  a  large  party,  a  poor  curate  who 
was  deploring  the  large  family  he  had  to  educate  with  a 
small  income,  said  :  *  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  I  have  nineteen 
children?'  Upon  which  a  very  red-faced  woman  with  a 
squeaky  voice  exclaimed  :  'Only  fourteen  by  me, Mr.  Jones  !'" 

The  celebrated  Parisian  mystifier,  Romieu,  received  one 
day  a  manuscript  play  from  a  young  author,  accompanied  by 
the  following  note  :  "  Monsieur,  1  send  you  the  enclosed, 
which  1  beg  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  attentively.  I 
accept  beforehand  any  alterations  or  corrections  you  may 
think  proper  to  suggest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  "as 
well  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  exceedingly  ticklish  as  re- 
gards criticism."  A  few  days  after  Romieu  returned  the 
manuscript,  together  with  the  subjoined  reply  :  "  Monsieur, 
I  have  read  your  piece  with  great  attention,  and  leave  you 
the  choice  of  weapons." 

The  old  French  banker,  Pont,  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
presence  of  mind,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  anecdote  : 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  crowded  church,  he  felt  some  one 
brush  against  him  and  then  missed  his  watch.  Knowing 
that  the  thief  could  not  have  gone  very  far,  he  contented 
himself  by  remarking  aloud  :  "  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  one  of  our  fellows  to  rob  another  one  of 
the  gang."  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for,  as  he 
was  going  out,  a  well-dressed  gentleman  slipped  the  time- 
piece into  his  hand,  with  the  words  :  "Excuse  me,  sir  !  I 
didn't  know  you  belonged  to  the  perfesh  !" 

In  Lounsbury's  life  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  just  pub- 
lished, a  good  story  is  told  of  the  novelist  while  traveling  in 
the  wilderness  bordering  upon  the  Ontario.  The  party  to 
which  he  belonged  came  upon  an  inn  where  they  were  not 
expected.  The  landlord  was  totally  unprepared,  and  met 
them  with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  There  was,  he  assured 
them,  nothing  in  the  house  that  was  fit  to  eat.  When  asked 
what  he  had  that  was  not  fit  to  eat,  he  could  only  say  in  re- 
ply that  he  could  furnish  them  with  venison,  pheasant,  wild 
duck,  and  some  fresh  fish.  To  the  astonished  question  of 
what  better  he  supposed  they  could  wish,  the  landlord  meekly 
replied  that  he  thought  they  may  have  wanted  some  salt  pork. 

A  traveler  in  British  Guiana,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
took  a  draught  from  the  stem  of  one  of  the  water-holding 
plants  which  thrive  in  forests.  Not  being  a  Blue  Ribbonite, 
he  was  afraid  of  the  sudden  chill  which  the  non-intoxicating 
beverage  might  create,  and  forthwith  took  a  "nip"  of  rum 
for  his  stomach's  sake.  Unfortunately,  the  liquid  he  had 
been  imbibing  was  sap,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  coagu- 
lating and  hardening  in  alcohol.  The  rum  performed  its 
part,  and  the  poor  fellow's  internal  organs  became  literally 
sealed  up  with  india-rubber,  the  result  being  that  he  died. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  he  had  been  a  teetotaler  he  would  not 
have  been  killed  in  such  a  novel  manner  ;  but  neither  would 
he,  had  he  been  content  to  drink  his  rum  undiluted. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  evangelical  ministers,  the  discus- 
sion turned  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
One  of  the  assembled  divines  had  been  making  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  taking  the  word  of  God  exactly  as  it  was 
written,  without  adding  thereto  or  taking  therefrom.  Said 
he  :  "When  God  said  'streets  of  gold,'  He  meant  streets  of 
gold;  when  He  said  'gates  of  pearl,'  He  meant  gates  of 
pearl ;  and  when  He  said  (  sea  of  glass,'  He  meant  sea  of 
glass,'"  etc.  When  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  harangue,  a 
thin,  piping-voiced  member  from  the  rural  districts  got  the 
floor.  He  said  he  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  eloquent  brother  who  had  just  preceded  him.  He,  too 
was  in  favor  of  taking  the  Scriptures  literally,  and  believed 
God  meant  just  what  He  said  every  time.  Of  course,  he 
said,  there  were  some  things  that  rather  puzzled  him,  as,  for 
instance,  where  it  speaks  of  the  woman  who  was  seated  on 
seven  hills.  He  covld  not  understand  how  she  could  ever 
do  it,  but  he  was  willing  to  suppose  that  she  was  endowed 
with  extra  large  seating  capacity. — Christian  Observer. 

The  feast  was  set,  the  guests  were  met,  when  a  young  man 
entered  in.  "Sir,"  said  he  to  the  master  of  the  house,  "  I 
have  come  to  you  upon  a  very  important  mission.  Were  it 
otherwise,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  call  upon  you  on  this 
auspicious  day,  when,  as  I  perceive,  you  are  about  to  cele- 
brate the  betrothal  of  your  fair  daughter.  Still,  as  it  may 
save  you  ten  thousand  dollars — but  if  you  are  engaged  I  will 
retire."  "By  no  means,  my  dear  sir,  by  no  means,"  said  the 
father  of  the  bride-expectant,  warmly  ;  "we  are  just  about  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner;  but  join  us,  and  after  dinner  we  can  dis- 
cuss matters."  The  young  man  allows  himself  10  be  induced 
to  join  the  jovial  company,  where  he  eats  for  two  and  drinks 
for  three.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  the  father  escorts 
him  to  a  private  apartment,  and  begs  him  to  reveal  his  busi- 
ness. "  I  think  sir,"  he  says  to  the  stranger,  offering  him  a 
cigar  ol  prime  quality,  "  that  you  observed  that  you  could 
show  me  how  to  save  ten  thousand  dollars."  "Precisely," 
says  the  stranger,  lighting  the  cigar.  "Now,  you  intend 
marrying  your  daughter  to  that  amiable  but  somewhat  weak- 
minded  youth  down  stairs,  and  giving  her  a  marriage  portion 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Give  her  to  me,  sir,  and  I'll 
take  her  with  half  the  money.  That'll  leave  you  ten  thou- 
sand ahead  ! " 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


Hebe  Again  Heard  From. 
She  Gossips  afvut  the  Festivities  of  the  Week— The  Gwin  Kmle-drum— 

The  McLaughlin  Jiueption— The  Calico  Hop— The  Bancroft  de- 
ception. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  There  were  many  who  consider-d  it  a  daring 
thin°-  for  Mrs.  Gwin  to  give  a  kettle-drum  right  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  unsurpassed  spectacle  presented  only  a  few  evenings  before,  with  all 
the  glare  of  electric  illumination,  and  other  of  the  superior  accessories 
and  ostentatious  displays  of  triumphant  wealth  and  good  luck.  There 
were  those  who  felt  alarmed  lest  the  dashing,  hospitable,  fashionable 
societv  queen  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  should  be  the  recipient  of 
less  adutauon  than  =he  who  may  to-day  Lay  claim  to  being  the  richest 
woman  in  America.  They  did  not  know,  many  of  them,  that  Mrs. 
Doctor  Gwin,  when  she  was  the  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator,  thirty 
years  ago,  held  brilliant  court  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  that  her 
presence  which  was  like  the  loveliest  flowers  of  May,  was  often  sought 
by  such  men  as  Lewis  Cass,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  George  M.  Dallas,  John 
Van  Buren  Jefferson  Davis,  fames  M.  Mason,  Robert  Toombs,  James 
Buchanan,  John  Slidell.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Jere  Clemens,  John  C  Breck- 
inridge JeremiahS.  Black,  Pierre  Soule,  and  a  great  many  other  famous 
men,  and  that  such  queens  of  Washington  society  as  Mrs.  Aaron  \. 
Brown  and  her  daughters,  Cynthia  and  Narcissus,  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  Har- 
riet Lane,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Bouligny,  Sallie  Ward,  and 
scores  of  other  matchless  American  women,  stood  upon  her  nght  and 
upon  her  left  on  many  distinguished  occasions  -some  of  them  some- 
times listening  to  the  charming  flattery-  of  that  Hotspur  from  California. 
E.  C.  Marshall,  or  .to  the  gracefully  delivered  sentences  of  sophomonc 
speech  from  a  modest  young  Congressman  named  Milton  S.  Latham, 
at  that  time  handsome  and  twenty-five. 

The  kettle-drum  given  by  Mrs.  Doctor  Gwin  on  Saturday  last,  the 
sixth  instant,  from  three  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  drew  together 
a  large  number  of  our  society  people,  who  ate,  and  drank,  and  danced, 
and  flirted,  and  had  a  good  time  generally.  The  hostess  appeared  in  a 
costume  of  black  crepe,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  and  passementerie  ; 
Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  who  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving,  wore  a  shrimp- 
colored  silk,  trimmed  with  iridescent  beads  and  passementerie ;  Mrs. 
Evan  J.  Coleman,  who  also  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving.had  on  a 
blue  moire,  trimmed  with  seed-pearls  and  lace  ;  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin  Jr.  wore  a  costume  of  black  velvet.  There  was  the  usual  num- 
ber of  pretty  and  well-known  society  matrons  and  maids,  and  the  usual 
display  of  satins,  and  silks,  and  laces,  and  embroideries,  and  flowers, 
and  ribbons,  and  ornaments  in  diamonds  and  in  gold.  The  following- 
named  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  present :  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Lane  Booker,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  N.  T.  Kittle,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Judge  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Daniel  Yost,  Miss  Kate  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Maggie  Hutchinson,  Miss  Hatde  Thornton,  Miss  C.  Thornton, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Miss  L.  T.  Keys,  Miss 
Friedlander,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss  Mizner,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry.  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  Miss  Kate  Woods,  Miss  Mas- 
ten,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  Mrs. 
j.  B.  Haggin,  Miss  Breckinridge  Tevis,  Mrs.  Captain  Kempf,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  Friedlander,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Goad,  Mr.  Mark  Brumagin,  Judge  Wright,  Mr.  L.  B.  Mizner,  Mr. 
Carlton  Coleman,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gordon,  Mr.  George  Pinkard,  Mr.  S. 
M.  Wilson,  Mr.  Russ  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster.  Mr.  D.  McClung,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Haggin,  Mr.  D.  Z.  Yost,  Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman. 

The  Palace  and  the  Grand  were  scenes  of  delicious  revelry  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  and  one  might  either  pass  an  hour  or  two  or  more 
among  the  brocaded  qeeeus  at  the  former,  regal  in  miracles  of  satin 
and  glitter  of  jewels,  or  a  like  time  among  the  angels  at  the  latter, 
arrayed  in  tulle  and  cretonne.  The  reception  at  the  Palace  might  have 
been  less  brilliant  had  not  the  liberal  entertainers  determined  to  honor 
their  party  callers  with  continued  hospitalities  thick  as  leaves  in  Val- 
lambrosa.  Quite  a  number  of  the  ladies,  however,  who  graced  a  former 
memorable  occasion  with  their  presence,  made  their  party-calls  upon 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  during  the  afternoon.  This  diminished  the  numbers 
at  the  evening  entertainment  just  a  little— just  enough,  indeed,  to  make 
the  dancing  more  enjoyable  and  the  promenade  less  difficult.  Many 
of  the  ladies  wore  hats  and  capotes  ;  and  there  were  many  more  in  short 
costumes,  of  course,  than  at  the  first  reception.  Still,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  married  ladies  in  elegant  suits  ;  and  there  were  troops  of 
pretty  girls  in  becoming  attire.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin  re- 
ceived with  unsurpassable  cordiality  and  ease.  Here  are  some  notes 
on  toilets  :  Mrs.  McLaughlin  had  on  a  black  brocaded  satin,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  Spanish  lace,  and  white  satin  front  embroidered  with 
masses  of  steel  and  jet  harmoniously  blended  ;  bouquetde  corsage  of  red 
poppies  and  carnation  pinks.  Miss  Rebecca  McM  ullin  was  in  pale  blue 
satin ;  Mrs.  McMulUn  was  in  black  satin  ;  Mrs.  Schmieden  in  velvet ; 
Mrs.  Rutherford  in  garnet  satin,  and  hat  to  match  ;  Miss  Johnson  in 
velvet,  and  white  hat  and  plume  ;  Miss  Trowbridge  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs. 
Tewksbury  in  black  brocaded  satin;  Mrs.  Herman  in  velvet;  Mrs. 
Commodore  Phelps  in  black  satin;  Mrs.  Spaulding  in  garnet  satin  ; 
Miss  Crane  in  pink  brocaded  satin ;  Mrs.  Hastings  in  garnet  satin  ; 
Mrs.  Glascock  in  black  satin,  and  hat  to  match  ;  Miss  Dodge  in  pink 
nun's  cloth  ;  Miss  Wood  in  striped  satin  ;  Mrs.  Harrington  in  lavender 
brocaded  satin  :  Miss  Harrington  in  pink  ;  Mrs.  Ross  in  black  satin  ; 
Mrs.  Hager  in  black  brocaded  satin ;  Mrs.  Sonntag  in  velvet ;  Miss 
Bradley  in  white  ;  Miss  Rice  in  white,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Seale, 
Mrs.  Torbert,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  many  other  ladies  in  walking-suits 
and  bonnets  or  hats.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  there  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goad,  Mrs.  Swift,  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Kinsey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  the  Misses  Forbes,  the  Misses 
Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilsen,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  Judge  Ross,  Mr.  and  Miss  Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wetherbee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan,  Miss  Peters,  Miss  Schmieden,  Miss 
Hastings,  Miss  Masten,  Miss  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood,  General 
Houghton,  and  the  lull  phalanx  of  young  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  first  reception.  Refreshment  was  served  from  ten  until  twelve, 
at  which  hour  the  last  guest  had  departed,  either  for  home  or  "across 
the  way,"  and  the  last  ravishing  diminuendos  from  Ballenberg  had 
mingled  with  the  murmuring  midnight  breeze. 

During  all  this  time  a  carnival  of  enjoyment  was  in  progress  at  the 
Grand,  where  a  so-called  calico  party  was  gleefully  struggling  against 
Ottoman  silks,  ecru,  cachemire  des  indes,  surah  glace,  foulards,  and 
Louisines,  and  successfully  holding  its  own.  But  when  rcinlorcements 
to  the  latter  arrived  from  tbe  Palace,  in  velvet,  and  satin,  and  eider, 
and  lace,  the  Maud  Mullers  and  Dolly  Vardens  seemed  to  vanish'  or  at 
least  become  overwhelmed  in  the  avalanche  of  brocade.  The  most  at- 
tractive "  calicos  "  were :  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  in  black  and  white  striped 
robe,  decorated  with  pink  saline  calico  fichu,  pink  roses,  and  lan  to 
m-itcb.  Madame  Berton,  in  an  exqusite  sea-green  costume,  flowered  and 
elaborately  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  crimson  ribbon  ;  a  beautiful 
costume.  Madame  Doctor  DeSoto,  in  a  satin  calico  robe,  black  with 
applique  roses  ;  an  indescribable  costume.  Miss  Rose  Davis  (a  niece 
of  Hon.  William  Sharon)  wore  an  elaborate  pink  costume,  en  train, 
with  flowers  and  loopings  of  pink.  Miss  Birdie  Nevvland,  in  an  Orien- 
tal calico,  decollete,  apple  blossoms.  Mrs.  Captain  David  Hall,  in  a 
beautiful  dress  of  white  cheese-cloth,  innumerable  ruffles  and  puffs, 
corsage  bouquet  of  crushed  roses.  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  in  a  Kate 
Greenaway  costume  of  chintz  calico  trimmed  with  light  blue  ribbons, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  gloves.  Miss  Cole,  in  an  elaborate  black  and  white 
check  calico  over  velvet,  powdered  hair.  Miss  Forbes,  in  black  and 
white  satine  ;  a  pleasing  costume,  elaborately  trimmed.  Miss  Evans, 
in  Oriental  calico,  black  ground-work ;  very  stylish.  Miss  Hopps,  in 
an  artistic  robe  of  red  cretonne  over  a  red  skirt  of  painted  roses,  panier 
drapery  of  rich  lace.  Mrs.  Horace  Hawes,  in  a  Dolly  Varden  calico 
over  black  skirt  Miss  Dearborn,  in  a  short  suit  of  pink  calico  ;  quite 
pretty. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mrs.  Commodore  T.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam P.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Archie  Forbes,  Commodore  C.  H.  Harrison 
Miss  Alice  J.  Bennett,  the  Misses  Broughton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  David 
Hall,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  Miss  Lou  Matthews,  Lieutenant  George  H.  Doty, 
U.  S.  X..  Miss  Lillie  C.  Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  Sanderson) 
-  S.  linos.  Miss  Enos,  Miss  Trowbridge,  Miss  Kitty  Staples, 
i   Staples,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Horace  Hawes,  Mr.  C.  Foulkes,  Dck> 


tor  Foulkes,  Miss  Taliaferro.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Miss  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Bernard.  Doctor  William  Phelps,  of  New  York.  Lieutenant 
Van  Ness.  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Sprague,  of  Presidio,  Robert  Morrow,  Cap- 
tain L.  W.  Mix,  Chie'-Engineer  H.  S.  Davids.  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Adiam, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  George  Berton,  Mr.  Field,  Madame  Francis  Berton. 
Colonel  C.  W.  Brush,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lohse,  Miss  Lohse.  Mad- 
ame Doctor  De  Soto,  Mr.  Levin  Weathered,  Mr.  George  W.  Sharon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins,  Miss  Birdie  Newlands,  Mrs.  William 
E.  Sharon,  Miss  Rose  Davis,  (cousin  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn.)  Miss  Cora 
Wallace.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Phelps,  Miss  Runyon,  Mr.  J.  W.  Burling.  Miss 
Cutter,  Miss  Nellie  Hopps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Frank,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Gilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  Mr.  James  Findlu,  M.  and  Mrs. 
Jos.  A.  Ford,  Mrs.  Governor  J.  A.  Johnson,  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Havens.  Mr.  Wiggins,  Miss  Emma  Wiggins,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Kenney,  Colonel  S.  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Weatherbee.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shaw,  Miss  Hattie  Rice.  Miss  Lou  Dearborn,  Miss  Callie 
Crooks,  the  Misses  Evans,  Miss  Cole,  Mr.  William  H.  Fisher,  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Dodge,  Miss  Laura  Weller.  Miss  Hattie  Keesing,  Mrs.  Keesing.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  George  Dickson,  Mr.  Edw.  Curtis,  Mr.  G.J.  Kinsey,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Doe,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hendrie,  M.  Wilder  Pease,  and  Doctor  H.  W. 
Harkness. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  large  number  of  friends  gathered  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  welcome  the  return 
of  his  daughter,  Miss  Kate,  who  has  been  spending  nearly  two  years  in 
Europe.  The  parlors  and  reception-rooms  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  roses  and  smilax.  and  the  conservatory  formed  a  delightfully  cool 
retreat.  Dancing  followed  the  reception,  and  was  kept  up  until  after 
midnight  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  dining-rooms.  A  great  many  society  people  were  present,  and 
some  of  the  toilettes  were  very  rich  and  elegant.     Among  those  present 

ere  :  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Miss  Bancroft,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Miss 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Major 
Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  Miss  Fitch,  Miss 
KateShepard,  Mrs.  Moore.  Miss  Kittle.  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  Misses  Bland- 
ing, Miss  Durbrow,  Miss  Hclladay,  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Annie  Brad- 
ley, Miss  Cox,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hooker,  Miss  Hooker,  Mrs.  Jarboe,  Miss 
Jarboe,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Marion  Cushing,  Miss  Carrie  Putnam, 
Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  Mrs.  Green,  Miss  Pope,  the  Misses  Beaver,  Miss 
Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  Miss  Verplank,  Miss  Louise 
Dearborn,  Messrs.  Deering,  Mr.  E.  Sheldon,  Mr.  H.  Adams,  Mr. 
Reinhart,  Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  B.  Holladay,  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace, Lieutenant  Cotton,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  Lieutenant  Hein,  Lieu- 
tenant Oyster,  Lieutenant  Price,  Mr.  Willis  Newhall,  Mr.  George  New- 
hall,  Messrs.  Durbrow,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Pape.  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Frank  Carolan.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  F.  Yates, 
Mr.  Wores.  Mr.  Bergin,  Mr.  Pray,  and  others. 

Tbe  wedding  at  St  Mary's  Cathedral  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
drew  together  almost  everybody  in  fashionable  Catholic  and  Protestant 
society ;  so,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  of  elaborating  upon  that  event, 
But  permit  me  to  edge  in  a  word  or  two  about  subsequent  festivities  ; 
for,  although  there  was  no  intention  of  a  reception  at  Mrs.  Cuttw's,  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  of  a  great  many  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  had  been  wisely  and  liberally  made. 

The  bridal  party  were  the  first  to  arrive  from  the  church,  but  they 
were  rapidly  followed  by  multitudes  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  all  was  going  as  merrily  as  pretty  women,  clever 
men,  acceptable  music,  and  abundant  viands  and  choice  wines  could 
make  it.  Some  of  the  boys  transported  the  floral  arch  under  which 
the  happy  couple  had  been  made  husband  and  wi<e  to  the  Cutter  resi- 
dence, and  under  the  conventional  bell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  received 
the  congratulations  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  lelicitate  them  upon 
their  mutually  good  fortune  and  good  taste. 

Among  those  who  were  at  Mrs.  Cutter's  there  were  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Downey,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Donahue  and  Miss  Donahue,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawes  and  Mi^s  Hawes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tor- 
bert, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Jackson,  Miss 
Pike.  Mrs.  Castle,  Miss  May  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Scott.  Fathers 
Ken n a  and  Ryan,  James  V.  Martin,  Fred  Woodworth.  Gus  Casserly, 
Mervin  Donohue,  Bradford  Thompson.  Willie  Schofield,  George  Du- 
val, L.  L,  Robinson,  Ned  Robinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan, 
Miss  Tot  Cutler,  and  some  others.  The  presents,  which  were  very- 
numerous  and  handsome,  were  displayed  in  an  upper  apartment  Bal- 
lenberg made  the  music,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in.  A  splendid 
supper  was  served,  after  which  an  immense  wedding  cake  was  cut  by 
the  bride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  leave  to-day  for  Baltimore,  accom- 
panied by  James  V.  Martin,  who  goes  to  the  Monumental  city  so  as  10 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Genevieve  Martin,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth instant 

If  some  of  our  society  reporters  had  their  way,  they  would  enliven 
the  coming  coronation  scene  with  the  presence  of  numbers  of  our  Cal- 
ifornia ladies.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  number  have  been  thinking  of 
going,  but  few  have  fully  determined  upon  the  trip.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  not  go,  and  if  she  does  not,  there  are  others 
who  may  forego  participation  in  the  proposed  pageant  in  consequence. 
Neither  Mr.  Wright  nor  Mr.  Rutherford  can  go,  and  their  ladies  have 
therefore  abandoned  the  trip  altogether;  and  this  being  the  case,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker  and  daughter  are  wavering  over  the  subject,  and  before 
this  have  probably  concluded  not  to  go.  The  festivities  will  undoubt- 
edly be  brilliant,  especially  if  some  neighboring  volcano  should  break 
loose  with  its  magnificent  pyrotechnics ;  while  the  climate  at  the  islands 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  matchlessly  beautiful.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  our  leading  citizens  have  had  all  the  vexation  they  want 
from  too  much  confidence  in  kings  ;  still,  few  of  them  have  ever  seen 
one  crowned,  however  often  during  their  lives  they  may  have  seen  three 
beaten.  Hebe. 

Dora's  Letter. 
She  Describes  the  Cutter-Harvey  Wedding— The  Kettle-drum  and  the 
Hotel  Hops— The  Boardman  Lunch-Miss  Grattan's  Marriage — 
Other  Weddings  and  Engagements. 
Dear  Bess  :  The  social  ball  keeps  rolling.  Even  when  there  occurs 
a  lull  for  a  while  in  festivities  ol  greater  moment,  the  interim  must  be 
occupied  by  either  party-calling,  concert- going,  or  even  match-mak- 
ing. The  result  ol  the  latler  was  quile  a  notable  wedding  at  St  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Thursday  evening,  of  Miss  Sophie  Cutler,  niece  of  L.  L. 
Robinson,  to  John  Downey  Harvey,  of  I-os  Angeles,  nephew  of  Gov- 
ernor Downey.  As  the  wedding-day  was  only  positively  decided  upon 
a  week  previous  to  the  occasion,  the  preparations  were  naturally  hurried, 
although  the  appointments  were  unexceptionable.  The  cathedal,  ele- 
gantly decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  the  floral  devices  of  arch 
and  marriage-bell,  was  thrown  open  at  eight  P.  M.  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  As  the  wedding-march  struck  up  its  familiar  strains,  the  bridal 
parly  filed  in,  preceded  by  the  ushers,  Mervyn  and  Peter  Donahue, 
Gus.  Casserly,  Bradford  Thompson,  Fred.  Woodworth,  and  William 
Schofield.  The  bride  was  supported  by  her  uncle,  L.  L.  Robinson, 
and  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  corded  silk,  en  train,  illusion  veil, 
and  natural  orange  blossoms ;  no  ornaments.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter 
wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace ;  black  velvet 
bonnet ;  diamond  ornaments.  Miss  Cutter,  sister  of  the  bride,  wore  a 
pearl-colored  silk  petdcoat,  hand-painted  in  tulips,  with  mauve  satin 
over-dress,  and  baby  waist  She  had  on  a  white  hat  and  plumes,  and 
her  jewelry  was  diamonds.  Miss  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  white  nun's 
veiling,  tr.mmed  with  Spanish  lace,  white  bonnet,  and  gold  ornaments. 
Miss  Pike  had  on  a  white  silk  dress  and  white  bonnet  One  of  the  in- 
teresting musical  features  of  the  occasion  was  the  "Ave  Maria,"  sung 
by  Mrs.  Norton  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  violin  solo  by  Henry  Heyman. 
Succeeding  the  wedding  was  an  informal  collalion  to  a  few  intimates 
and  relatives  of  the  family,  no  invitations  having  been  extended,  owing 
to  lack  of  time  given  for  preparation.  A  few  among  the  guests  invited 
were  General  and  Mrs.  Schofield.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  Miss  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  F.  Swift,  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs  Downey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaugh- 
lin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sonntag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Torbert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Castle,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Adams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boardman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Carolan,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brown,  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Crocker,  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wheeler,  Miss  A. 
Del  Mar,   Eugene  Del  Mar,  Miss  Madelaine  Gregory,   Mr.   W,    P. 


Dewey,  Henry  Redington,  Doctor  Younger,  Oscar  Harold,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al,  Redding,  Mrs.  Moore,  George 
Redding.  The  newly  married  couple  leave  to-day  for  the  East,  to  be 
gone  three  months. 

Herewith  is  a  list  of  wedding  presents  :  Set  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
by  the  bridegroom  ;  two  solid  silver  tea-sets,  one  from  Governor  Dow- 
ney, the  other  from  Peter  Donahue ;  silver  table-service,  complete, 
Peter  Donahue  Jr.  ;  three  sets  of  after-dinner  coffee-spoons,  one  from 
Allie  Hawes.  one  from  Mrs.  F.  Sullivan,  and  a  third  from  Mrs.  E.  Cas- 
serly ;  olive  spoon,  George  Shreve  ;  syrup  cup,  saucer,  and  sugar-tongs, 
W.  E.  Dean;  ice-cream  spoon,  Mrs.  Irving  Scott;  ivory  and  silver 
salad-spoon  and  fork,  ].  B.  Casserly  ;  tea-urn,  oxidized  silver,  by  the 
ushers  ;  ivory  toilette  set,  complete.  Hamilton  Smith  ;  ivory  toilette  set, 
with  monogram.  Miss  Laura  Pike;  silver  vase,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mas  tin  ;  bell 
and  salver,  Mrs.  McLaughlin  ;  sugar  and  cream  set.  Doctor  Younger  ; 
Sevres  vases,  Mrs.  Carolin  ;  vases,  Mr.  Harvey ;  an  elegant  clock, 
Limoges  frame,  H.  Pichoir ;  painting,  Mr.  Redding  ;  jewel-box,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  ;  diamond  crescent  breast-pin,  Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs ;  ivqry- 
bound  prayer-book  from  her  godmother,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue ;  point 
lace  fan,  and  many  other  unique  and  valuable  presents,  besides  numer- 
ous large  floral  pieces. 

If  the  kettle-drum  fever  is  on  the  decline,  as  they  say  it  is  in  the  East, 
and  consequently  will  be  here  later  among  or.r  ultra  fashionables,  it  is  to 
be  deplored,  as.  aside  from  the  fatigue  devolving  upon  the  hostess  in 
receiving,  there  is  certainly  no  pleasanter  way  of  meeting  one's  friends, 
with  just  enough  spirit  of  informality  to  render  it  most  enjoyable.  At 
the  kettledrum,  Saturday,  the  Gwins  accorded  their  guests  a  welcome 
as  warm  and  genial  as  that  which  characterizes  all  their  entertainments. 
As  usual,  the  elite  of  the  city  assisted,  and  the  bright  toilettes,  com- 
bined with  the  display  of  exotics  and  floral  decorations,  the  darkened 
rooms  lit  by  gas,  the  lively  strains  of  music,  and  buzz  of  many  voices, 
rendered  it  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  there. 

Monday  the  Grand  and  Palace  Hotels  were  alive  with  merry-makers. 
The  proposed  musicale  was  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  prospect  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  enjoyable  calico  parly  of  last  year.  At  nine  o'clock,  as  the 
music  of  the  fine  orchestra  struck  up,  and  the  crowded  corridors  and 
reception  and  billiard- rooms  were  filled  with  a  merry  crowd  on  fun  in- 
tent, the  picture  was  quite  suggestive  of  the  good  old  times  of  Mar- 
tha Washington  and  Dolly  Varden.  Even  the  aesthetic  maiden  for- 
got to  be  forlorn.  The  interest  was  somewhat  divided  between  the  par- 
ty and  Mrs.  McLaughlin's  reception  to  her  party  callers  in  her  parlors 
at  the  Palace,  where  also  a  band  was  discoursing  fine  music,  and  a  col- 
lation was  served  to  the  hungry  terpsichorean.  I  almost  forgot  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Boardman's  luncheon  on  Friday.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
at  the  table  discussing  the  elaborate  menu.  The  fifteen  guests  were 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Poole, 
Mrs.  Favre,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  George  Low,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle, 
Mrs.  R.  Bowie,  Miss  Louis  Parroit,  Miss  Tompkins,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Floyd, 
Mrs.  Hart,  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  and  Mrs.  General  El- 
liott 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  mention  the  details  of  Miss  Bessie  Grattan's 
wedding  in  Washington.  As  Miss  Bessie  is  one  of  our  California  belles, 
the  account  will  no  doubt  interest  you.  The  wedding  was  postponed 
for  some  time  owing  to  Senator  Jones's  protracted  stay  here  ;  for  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  away  the  bride,  and  also  tender  her  a  reception 
at  his  palatial  mansion.  The  wedding  took  place  in  St.  John's  Church 
which,  decorated  in  its  Christmas  greens,  gave  pretty  -effect  to  the  ele- 
gantly attired  bridal  party.  The  bridal  dress  was  a  princess  robe  of 
embossed  velvet  on  Ottoman  silk,  the  front  being  Ottoman  silk  in  fine 
plaits.  The  high  corsage  was  fastened  with  diamonds,  and  the  elegant 
veil,  of  Brussels  lace,  caught  with  diamond  ornaments.  It  was  the  same 
her  mother  wore  at  her  own  wedding.  Among  those  present  were  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Jones,  Miss  Sterling,  Miss  Bourne,  Miss  Van  Buren, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Grattan,  Mr.  Mason,  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll.  wife 
and  children,  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field,  Miss  Swearingen,  Mrs.  Senator 
Sawyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  White.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cameron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown,  Mrs.  Judge  Miller  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
Febiger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Farrell,  General  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Critten- 
den. Judge  Lander,  General  and  Mrs.  Van  Buren,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Gorharo,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  others.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Detchman,  after  a  reception  and  breakfast,  left  lor  New  York,  where 
they  propose  residing. 

Friday  a  party  was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Presidio,  which  was 
largely  attended.  The  military  band  was  in  attendance,  as  also  was 
the  Union  Street  Cable  accommodation,  which  renders  the  Presidio 
more  accessible.  Another  kettle-drum  is  talked  of  for  the  28th,  by  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Coleman  at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street.  Also,  many  wed- 
dings are  in  prospect  As  regards  the  engagement  of  Amy  Crocker  and 
Porter  Ashe,  there  is  an  impression  going  the  rounds  that  the  ceremony 
has  already  been  performed  quietly  at  Mare  Island  two  weeks  ago. 
Nous  verrons.  Dora. 


Social  Sacramento. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  It  seems  strange  to  say  our  Governor  and  wife 
are  "at  home''  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  but  such  is  the  fact.  I  had 
built  such  air-castles  of  festivities  from  their  hands,  by  the  o  t-repeated 
phrase  in  San  Francisco.  "What  grand  times  you  will  have  have  in 
Sacramento  now."  I  am  told,  however,  that  they  will  want  a  large  din- 
ing-room, in  preference  to  any  other  convenience,  and  as  they  have 
that,  perhaps  I  may  have  the  privilege  to  send  you  the  menu  of  feasts. 

The  cards  that  were  issued  for  the  "fancy-dress"  of  Miss  Amy 
Crocker  set  all  the  young  people  on  the  qui  viae,  and  the  town  was  pict- 
uresque with  knots  of  young  people,  discussing  "  character  and  cos- 
tume," and  the  running  after  silks,  satins,  and  ribbon  j,  The  "fancy- 
dress"  was  a  complete  success,  Mrs.  Judge  Crocker  has  a  residence 
which  is  the  most  complete  in  the  State  lor  festivities  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly for  dancing.  The  grounds  were  illuminated  so  thoroughly, 
with  gas  and  Japanese  lanterns,  that  the  fountains  playing,  and  the  or- 
anges and  roses  hanging  on  the  trees,  could  be  plainly  seen  asonedrove 
up  to  the  entrance.  The  broad  halls  were  filled  with  the  choicest 
plants,  and  the  drawing-rooms,  parlors,  library,  and  sitting-rooms,  with 
exquisite  pieces  of  statuary,  pictures,  and  large  flower-pieces ;  while 
fancy  dishes  of  bon-bons  and  French  candies  were  in  all  the  small 
places  at  your  elbow.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  large  drawing- 
room  by  Miss  Amy,  assisted  by  her  mother.  Miss  Peters,  and  Miss 
Waters.'  From  this  suite  of  elegant  rooms  the  guests  formed  into 
marching  line,  and  passed  through  halls  filled  with  ferneries  and  birds, 
into  the  dancing  hall  under  the  art  gallery. 

The  costumes  of  the  young  ladies  were  lovely.  A  few  of  the  most 
noticeable  were :  The  fair  hostess,  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  wore  a  short 
French  costume  as  "  Airaee."  Pink  and  blue  satin,  combined  in  alter- 
nate gores,  ending  in  points  at  the  waist  and  edge  of  overskirt  ;  edged 
with  gold  braid  and  small  silk  drops  ;  under-skirt,  white  silk  gauze  over 
white  satin  ;  head-dress  to  match  ;  blue  gloves  and  slippers  ;  pink  and 
blue  stockings ;  ornaments,  diamonds  ;  full  necklace  and  star  pendant 
of  diamonds. 

Miss  Severance,  of  San  Francisco — "Spanish  Lady" — yellow  satin 
with  Chantilly  lace,  flounces,  and  shawl ;  very  pretty. 

Miss  Dean,  Oakland — Very  beautiful  fancy  dress  of  red  satin  and 
black  velvet 

Miss  Hammond,  San  Francisco — "Maud  Muller" — in  white  dotted 
muslin,  broad  blue  sash  ;  large  hat ;  tin-cup  at  the  side ;  hay-rake  in 
hand. 

Miss  Hanchett,  San  Francisco— Tambourine^girl — red  satin  and 
white ;  very  pretty. 

Miss  Sophie  Stevenson,  Sacramento — Russian  Princess — elegant 
costume ;  white  satin  covered  with  spangles,  and  edged  with  white  down. 

Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  Sacramento— Persian  lady — very  effective 
and  becoming. 

Miss  Kitty  Waters,  Sacramento — "Mist" — white,  with  snow-balls; 
white  veil  over  the  face  ;  very  pretty. 

Miss  Lottie  Wilsey,  Sacramento— "  Baby  " — white  nansook  dress 
and  close  cap  ;  broad  blue  sash  ;  carried  a  rattle  ;  very  complete  and 
cunning. 

Miss  Lily  Wilcox,  Sacramento — Kate  Greenaway  little  girl— white 
over  blue,  with  cap. 

Miss  Susie  Garfield,  Sacramento,— Jockey  —  looked  very  pretty; 
costume  red  and  ecru  satin — in  stripes  for  the  waist;  red  satin  cap,  and 
a  whip. 

Miss  Mamie  Garfield,  Sacramento — Kate  Greenaway  young  lady— 
in  «  bite  figured  muslin  and  large  hat    Very  pretty. 


THE      argonaut: 


Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  San  Francisco — Tyrolian  girl. 

Miss  Fannie  Crocker.  Sin  Francisco — "  The  Fisherman's  Daughter." 
— -ed  and  white,  with  fisher's  net  overall.     Very  complete  and  effective. 

Miss  Stetson,  San  Francisco — Flower  girl. 

Miss  Grayson,  Oakland— a  very  elegant  court  dress.  Red  satin  skirt, 
overdress  white  silk  in  court  train,  powdered  wig. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  Sacramento — "Buttercup" — yellow  satin  and 
green  velvet. 

Miss  Crouch,  Sacramento — "Zaidai" — very  elegant  and  complete 
Eevptian  costume,  with  eighteen  dozen  Egyptian  coins  on  it. 

Miss  Carrie  Stevenson,  Sacramento  —  Shepherdess  —  pink  silk  suit, 
overdress  of  black  silk,  large  pink  silk  hat ;  crook  in  hand. 

Miss  Fannie  McClatchy,  Sicramento;  white  with  blue  cr£pe  over- 
dress.    Small  palettes  with  paintings  for  trimmings. 

Miss  Florence  McKenzie.  Sacramento  -  "  Le  Petit  Due  " — wine  col- 
ored velvet  suit  and  hat.  powdered  wig.  top-boots. 

Miss  Fannie  Tyrrell,  Sacramento — "  Dolly  Varden." 

Miss  Kitty  Tyrrell,  Sacramento — "  Red  Ridinghood." 

Miss  Kitty  Van  Voorhees.  Sacramento — Fortune-teller. 

Miss  Flora  Carroll,  Sacramento — Roman  girl. 

Miss  Minnie  Cluness,  Sacramento— Italian  flower-girl — very  good. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Hibberd,  Sacramento — Grecian  aesthetic  dress,  volute 
cashmere,  with  blue  satin — excellent. 

Mrs.  Harry  Weaver,  Sacramento — "La  Cigarette"  colors,  light 
brown,  trimmings  blue  and  red — complete. 

And  so  ends  this  commencement  of  a  dancing  winter.  Later  this 
week  we  have  ' '  La  Gaite"  "  and  ' '  The  Gubernatorial " — of  which  details 
in  my  next.  Paul  Pry. 

January  3,  1883. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Severance  and  Miss  Stetson,  who  went  to  Sacramento  last  week 
to  be  present  at  Miss  Crocker's  party,  have  returned.  Hon.  W.  T. 
Wallace  and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  at  Yuma,  enjoying  the  balmy  winter  cli- 
mate of  that  semi-torrid  section.  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  the  Pal- 
ace, with  Miss  Sedgwick  as  a  companion,  left  for  the  East  on  Saturday 
last ;  during  their  absence  they  will  visit  their  friend  Miss  Piatt,  at 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  and  return  to  San  Francisco  in  April  or  May  next.  Mrs. 
Timothy  Guy  Phelps  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lord,  of  Belmont,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Palace  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Miss  Sinton 
left  here  yesterday  for  Sacramento,  where  she  will  remain  some  time  as 
the  guest  of  Miss  Susie  Russell  of  that  place.  Madame  de  Mean  has 
returned  from  Monterey,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  holidays. 
Madame  Lambertenghi,  who  has  been  rambling  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  has  returned.  Horace  Hussey  has  returned  from  the  East 
with  his  mother  and  sister.  On  Tuesday  last,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Jerome  B.  Stanford,  nephew  of  ex- 
Govemor  Stanford,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  D.  Run- 
yon,  daughter  of  S.  Runyon,  Esq.  ;  only  members  of  the  two  fatuities 
were  present,  and  immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  newly  married 
couple  departed  for  New  Orleans  and  the  South,  via  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  John  Everett  Millais  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  famous  English 
pre-Raphaelite  painter,  arrived  in  this  city  last  week  by  the  British  ship 
Rutledgeskire,  and  has  already  been  entertained  by  several  English  so- 
ciety gentlemen  ;  he  is  traveling  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Wilfred 
R.  Chapman  has  been  appointed  Consul  for  Belgium  at  this  port,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Emile  Grisar.  Assistant- Engineer 
Edgar  T.  Warburton,  U.  S.  N. ,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day last.  Mrs.  General  Kautz  has  perfected  arrangements  for  her  con- 
templated European  tour  and  residence,  and  will  leave  for  New  York 
next  week  (via  Panama,)  at  which  point  she  will  be  met  by  the  General, 
and  their  departure  be  made  for  Europe  on  or  about  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary. Ex-Sheriff  Sedgwick  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  pretentious  en- 
tertainment on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  hands  of  some  forty-odd  of 
his  many  friends.  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  General  Manager  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  who  has  spent  one  or  two  winters  in  Southern  California, 
is  again  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  Lieutenant-Commander  Abraham 
H.  Vail,  Paymaster  Daniel  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  E.  Hu- 
bert, U.  S.  A.,  were  at  the  Occidental  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last ; 
at  the  Grand  were  Master  Albert  Lyser  and  Sailmaker  William  Red- 
stone ;  at  the  Baldwin,  Ensign  Frederick  W.  Coffin,  and  Naval  Con- 
structor Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mizner,  of 
Benicia,  who  have  been  in  the  city  during  the  week,  have  returned 
home.  Captain  John  C.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  East.  Major  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Whitney  have  returned  to  San  Diego.  R.  H.  Pease  Jr. 
left  here  for  New  York  on  Monday  last ;  he  will  return  some  time  next 
month.  Miss  Rose  Davis,  of  San  Jose,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Judge  Allen,  returned  home  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Doctor  Theodore 
C.  Heyl.  with  her  very  pretty  and  attractive  daughter,  Clara,  having 
left  the  Navy  Yard  for  the  winter,  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  806 
Bush  Street,  and  are  at  home  Tuesdays.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Gree- 
ley, (wife  of  the  Arctic  explorer,)  who  has  been  living  very  quietly  at 
San  Jos6  for  nearly  a  year,  will  return  to  Washington  with  her  children 
in  a  few  weeks.  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs,  Kautz, 
has  returned.  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  who  has  been  visiting  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Willie  Howard  is  contemplating  a  Eu- 
ropean trip,  and  has  already  arrived  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr, 
of  Oakland,  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  fam- 
ily returned  from  Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Captain  Moor, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  New  York  and  Washington  since  October  last, 
will  leave  the  former  city  in  a  few  days  for  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs  C.  F. 
A.  Talbot  have  been  enjoying  Monterey  during  the  week.  Miss  Kate 
Bancroft  returned  hereon  Monday  from  her  European  trip.  Mrs.  Eng- 
lish, who  has  been  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year,  has  lately  arrived  in 
Washington,  where  she  is  spending  a  few  weeks  with  some  of  our  nota- 
ble California  people.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  party,  after  a  de- 
lightful sojourn  of  two  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara,  left  that  city  for  Los 
Angeles  on  Saturday  last,  and  after  a  drive  about  Pasadena,  San  Ga- 
briel, and  the  Mission  on  the  following  day,  left  for  St.  Louis  on  Mon- 
day, greatly  pleased  indeed  with  their  Occidental  journeyings.  Mrs. 
Senator  Miller  gives  a  masquerade  dancing  party  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,  at  their  residence  in  Washington,  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
the  sixteenth  instant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  are  in  New  Orleans, 
having  arrived  there  from  New  York  on  Thursday  morning  last.  Hon. 
John  G.  Downey  and  Mrs.  Downey  arrived  here  from  Los  Angeles  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  be  present  at  the  Harvey-Cutter  wedding.  The  Misses 
Nickerson  are  spending  the  present  week  at  Monterey.  John  G.  Kittle 
and  family  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last.  Mr  and  Mrs.  M* 
Griffiths  and  the  Misses  Griffith  have  also  returned  from  Monterey. 
Mrs.  Hager's  friends  will  be  gbd  to  hear  that  she  will  give  an  elegint 
reception  at  the  Palace,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  eighteenth  instant. 
Miss  Flint,  of  Oakland,  entertains  her  friends  with  a  party  on  Tuesday 
evening  next ;  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  entertains  with  a  kettledrum 
on  Saturday  week,  the  twenty-seventh  instant.  There  will  be  two  more 
hops  at  the  Presidio  before  lent,  and  a  reception  at  the  Navy  Yard. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Fred  Yates,  the  artist,  has  recently  completed  several  charming  por- 
traits. One  of  them  is  that  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hooker.  She  is  dressed  in 
a  visiting  costume  of  rich  purple,  and  stands  near  a  mahogany  table, 
over  which  is  cast  a  cloth  of  dark  red.  The  tone  is  deep  and  very  effec- 
tive, and  the  artist  has  very  cleverly  caught  the  slightly  sombre  expres- 
sion which  so  often  characterizes  the  lady's  face  in  repose.  Another 
portrait  is  that  of  Miss  Searle,  of  this  city.  The  background  is  a  wall 
done  in  light  grays,  and  the  lady  stands  dressed  in  a  reception  robe  of 
black  velvet  and  satin.  The  velvet  is  done  with  admirable  fidelity. 
About  the  neck  is  caught  a  collar  of  Brussels  lace,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  represented  in  elaborate  detail.  This  portrait  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  Morris's  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  coming  week.  The  portrait 
of  the  German  actress,  Elmenreich,  which  Mr.  Yates  has  nearly  finished, 
is  attracting  much  attention.  The  majestic  poise  of  the  head,  and  the 
commanding  expression  of  the  eyes,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
actress,  are  faithfully  depicted. 


No  great  difficulty  has  been  found  by  those  firms  whose 
places  of  business  were  destroyed  by  the  recent  great  fire  in 
the  city  of  London  in  obtaining  suitable  premises.  Within 
a  few  days  one  firm  had  offers  of  twenty  places,  all  standing 
*-mpty.  The  fact  is  not  a  -sign  of  prosperty,  or  the  city  of 
Lundon,  like  the  suburbs,  naust  be  overbuilt 


The  Veil. 

Have  you  prayed  to-nigfit,  Desdemona  f 

THE  SrSTER. 

What  ails,  what  ails  you  so,  my  brothers, 

That  thus  you  bend  your  brows  in  care? 
Like  lamps  funereal  darkness  smothers, 

The  glances  from  your  eyelids  glare. 
Your  belts  hang  all  unloosed  around  you, 

Already  thrice  have  leapt  in  play 
The  falchion  blades  wherewith  you've  bound  you 

Half  glancing  from  their  sheaths  away. 

THE  ELDEST  BROTHER. 

Have  you  not  lifted  up  that  veil  of  yours  to-day^ 

THE  SISTER 

Returning  from  the  bath,  my  brothers, 

My  lords,  returning  from  the  bath, 
Hidden  from  gaze  of  Giaours  and  others — 

The  rough  Albanians — in  my  path, 
Just  as  I  passed  the  mosque,  I  mind  me, 

In  mine  uncovered  palanquin, 
I  loosed  the  swathing  folds  that  bind  me, 

And  let  warm  airs  of  noonday  in. 

THE  SECOND  BROTHER. 

A  man  passed  then? — a  man  in  caftan  dyed  with  green 

THE  SISTER. 

'Tis  very  like ;    but  all  his  boldness 

Has  never  seen  my  features  bare.     .     .     . 
But  look',  you  speak  with  tones  of  coldness, 

With  coldness  you  are  muttering  there. 
Must  you  have  blood?    I  swear  that  no  man 

Could  see — yes,  by  your  souls  I'm  right. 
Pardon  !    my  brothers,  shield  a  woman 

Who  stands  so  helpless  in  your  sight ! 

THE  THIRD    BROTHER. 

Methioks  the  sun  was  red  at  sunsetting  to-night. 

THE  SISTER. 

Pardon  !    what  have  I  done?    Oh,  pardon! 
God !    there  are  four  wounds  in  my  side  ! 
Nay !    by  your  knees  I  fall  thus  hard  on.     .     .     . 

My  veil,  my  veil  so  white  and  wide ! 
Fly  not !     My  hands  this  blood  is  staining ; 

Brothers,  assist  my  faltering  breath  ; 
Across  mine  eyes  whose  glance  is  waning 

Extends  itself  the  pall  of  death. 

THE  FOURTH  BROTHER 

A  veil  at  least  is  that  no  hand  upgathereth. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 

The  Apparition. 

I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 
Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds ;  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 

Ah  !  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 

The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  from  his  eye 

Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell. 

Avaunt !  — By*  on. 


The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Forth,  for  adventure,  rode  riders  twain  ;  . 
Through  heath  and  coppice  they  clanged  amain ; 
"In  a  fierce  fray  now  I  would  like  to  dash ; 
I  would  fain  draw  sword,  and  cut  and  slash  ! " 
So  says  to  his  tall  groom,  bold  and  rash, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Then  entered  a  thick  fir-wood  the  two  ; 
"  Here,"  sneers  he,   "of  late  a  man  I  slew; 
'Twas  not  for  gold,  'twas  not  through  greed. 
Out  of  rage  and  malice  I  did  the  deed." 
For  of  death  and  blood  had  craving  need 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

The  groom  he  shudders.     A  man  stands  there 
o,    fcO'  the  sudden  beside  them — with  threat  or  with  prayer 
He  silently  stretches  his  lean  hand  out. 
"  De'il  take  you,  begone  further  on,  you  lout!" 
So  cries,  while  his  eyes  flash  flame  about. 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

"  Yet  alms  can  a  knight  give  richly — hold  !" 
And  down  he  throws  him  a  piece  of  gold. 
The  groom  through  his  cap  the  coin  can  see 
Gleam  bright.     "Sir  knight,  'tis  a  ghost !  "  says  he  ; 
But  laughs  and  jeers  full  hardily 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Anon,  to  a  heath  they  bent  their  way; 
"  Must  beggary,  then,  flourish  here  for  aye?" 
There,  near  at  hand,  stands  the  shape — the  same. 
The  groom  feels  an  ague  shake  his  frame ; 
But  steadily  swings  his  whip — oh,  shame  ! 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

He  strikes  at  the  peasant  with  might  and  main ; 
He  hits,  but  to  fell  him  he  strives  in  vain. 
The  groom  perceives  how  each  stroke  falls 
Through  the  body  as  air.     He  laments  and  bawls ; 
But  a  cowardly  loon  him  roughly  calls 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Now  into  a  forest  of  oak  they  went,* 
Where  horror  the  heart  of  the  groom  nigh  rent ; 
For  lo  !  the  same  man  stands  there  who  stood 
Before  in  the  heath,  in  thick  fir-wood  ; 
Now  feels  he,  too,  as  if  curdled  his  blood, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Nathless,  for  a  blow,  he  his  sword  lifts  straight : 
"  I'll  hit  you  now,  vagabond,  sure  as  fate!" 
Through  the  empty  air  descends  the  blow ; 
Gigantic  the  beggar  looms,  fading  slow ; 
Aghast,  both  stirrup  and  rein  lets  go 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Uprears  the  steed  and  on  wildly  leaps  ; 
Unchecked  in  his  furious  flight  he  sweeps ; 
The  dusk  of  the  forest  conceals  him  quite : 
"  O  Lord,  on  the  youth  let  doom  not  light !" 
So  prays  the  groom.     "He's  a  woeful  wight. 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein  !  " 

They  sought  him  at  night  through  the  woods  around. 
At  morn,  in  an  oak,  his  corse  they  found; 
A  forked  branch  had  caught  his  head  ; 
The  steed  from  under  him  fast  had  fled. 
Atoning  thus  for  his  crimes  was  sped 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

—  Wolfgang  Mutter. 


AMERICAN    CARICATURISTS. 


A  Glance' at  Some  of  the  Prcnrnent  Cartoonists  and  their  Histories. 


A  reporter  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  Jump,  the  caricatuist  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  city,  and 
won  considerable  praise  for  some  of  his  work.  The  reporter 
said  to  Mr.  Jump  : 

"Are  caricaturists  engaged  on  the  illustrated  journals  on 
a  regular  salary?" 

"Some  of  the  best  known"  replied  the  artist,  "are  en- 
gaged regularly,  but  a  number  refuse  to  make  any  binding 
contracts,  preferring  to  work  on  the  outside,  and  sell  their 
ideas  and  sketches.  But  there  are  objections  to  doing  this, 
inasmuch  as  unprincipled  foremen  can,  and  often  do,  steal 
an  idea  that  has  been  offered  for  sale  and  refused.  Of  course 
they  will  not  have  a.  foe  si?nile  of  the  picture  offered,  but  the 
ruling  idea  will  prevail,  and  in  caricature,  ideas  are  what 
make  them  popular.  On  this  account  the  best  known  men 
work  regularly  for  one  firm,  and  it  is  the  best  way,  as  they 
have  a  sure  income,  and.  can  profit  by  the  ideas  of  the  at- 
tache's of  the  journal.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men 
like  Tom  Nast  originate  all  their  own  pictures,  for  *  Pro 
Bono  Publico'  and  'Constant  Reader'  write  as  much  to 
Harper's  and  Leslie's  as  they  do  to  the  great  dailies,  and 
often  suggest  an  idea  that,  touched  up  by  an  artist's  pencil, 
becomes  a  famous  caricature.  And  then  the  editors  and  re- 
porters often  furnish  a  good  subject.  Of  course  Nast  gets 
all  the  credit,  and  has  thus  become  the  acknowledged  cari- 
caturist of  this  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  his 
merit ;  his  work  proves  his  ability." 

"  What  is  there  about  Nast  interesting  to  the  public  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  public  knows  all  about  him,  he  has  lectured  and 
has  been  here  so  long.  He  is  saving  of  his  money,  and  is 
therefore  very  rich,  for  his  salary  has  been  for  years  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  he  has  done  outside 
work  besides.  He  is  the  highest  paid  artist  in  the  profession. 
He  has  been  on  the  winning  side  of  politics  for  years,  and 
has  really  made  the  Weekly  what  it  is.  He  has  the  knack 
of  caricaturing  public  men  and  politics,  and  is  without  an 
equal  in  that  line." 

"  What  about  Matt  Morgan  ?" 

"  Matt  Morgan  is  an  elegant  artist,  with  a  vast  fund  of 
ideas  on  all  conceivable  subjects.  He  is  a  better  general 
worker  than  Nast,  but  TommV  had  been  here  so  long  that 
he  knew  iust  what  the  people  in  this  country  would  appre- 
ciate, while  Morgan  had  to  experiment  with  them  ,-  he  was 
first  brought  here  by  Frank  Leslie  from  England  during  the 
Greeley  campaign  to  fight  Nast.  and  he  made  a  gallant 
struggle,  and  has  made  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  the 
country.  He  has  abandoned  caricaturing  for  the  time  being, 
and  is  settled  in  Cincinnati  with  a  great  show  printing-house, 
on  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  the  year  round. 
He  apparently  intends  tostav  there,  as  he  is  building  a  forty- 
thousand-dollar  house  on  the  hill.  He  is  very  much  de- 
voted to  his  family,  and  always  has  kept  them  in  elegant 
style.     He  is  very  fond  of  his  six  children." 

"  Does  Joe  Keppler  rank  next?" 

"Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  wish  to  state  the  rank  in  which 
these  artists  stand.  In  the  popular  estimation  Keppler  would 
come  next.  He  is  very  well  known  here,  as  he  was  a  resi- 
dent for  a  long  time  ;  in  fact  published  two  or  three  papers, 
and  was  married  to' a  St.  Louis  lady.  It  is  a  peculiarity  that 
he  made  no  money  to  speak  of  in  this  city.  He  left  hereun- 
der engagement  to  Frank  Leslie  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  week,  and  after  a  while  started  Puck;  his  partner, 
Schwarzmann,  put  up  all  the  money.  It  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man, a  good  idea,  as  it  is  the  only  comic  paper  of  ability  in 
that  language. 

"  Ballou  is  probably  the  oldest  caricaturist  in  New  York. 
He  has  also  a  son  in  the  business.  He  has  owned  at  differ- 
ent times  two  or  three  comic  papers.  Punchinello  was  one, 
I  believe.  He  has  never  attached  himself  to  any  one  paper, 
but  has  worked  for  all,  and  so,  with  Harry  Stevens,  who  is 
also  an  old-timer,  is  well  known.  And  then  there  is  Wales 
and  Tom  Worth  of  The  Judge.  They  have  been  known  for 
many  years.  Worth  makes  a  specialty  (or  used  to)  of  horses 
and  sports.  Most  of  those  caricatures  of  trotting  horses  and 
jockeys  which  hang  around  town  owe  their  origin  to  his  pen- 
cil. Berjhaus,  now  with  Puck,  is  very  good  on  mammalia. 
As  a  rule,  artists  have  a  specialty.  For  instance,  I  used  to 
make  a  specialty  of  faces,  and  was  frequently  assigned  to 
Washington  *o  take  senators  and  other  public  men  who  had 
an  objection  to  having  their  photographs  taken.  In  my 
meanderings  this  way  I  have  met  most  of  the  artists  of  this 
country.  By  the  way,  Hopkins  is  as  funny  as  a  writer  as  an 
artist.  He  used  to  be  on  Wild  Oats  and  the  Graphic.  He 
is  the  only  one  I  can  recall  who  is  good  in  both  branches." 

"  What  is  the  ordinary  salary  of  a  caricaturist  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  varies  ;  there  are  some  who  receive  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  and  others  seventy-five  dollars,  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  so  on.     It  depends  altogether  on  the  man  himself." 

"  How  are  these  pictures  drawn  by  the  artists  ?" 

"Mostly  on  Bristol  board,  with  pen  and  ink.  They  are 
then  photographed  down  to  the  size  that  they  are  to  be 
printed  in.  They  are  mostly  lithographed,  although  Harper's 
pictures  are  wood-cuts.  The  New  York  Graphic  is  printed. 
The  original  way  was  taken  from  the  Canadian  Illus- 
trated  News,  and  was  called  a  Leggotype,  after  the  inventor. 
That  was  the  scraped  glass  process.  But  now  time  is  the 
great  desideratum,  and  a  fatty  ink  is  used,  which  is  printed 
on  the  stone,  which  eats  the  stone  and  leaves  the  picture  in 
relief.  This  is  done  very  quickly.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
print  the  Graphic  otherwise." 

"Are  you  engaged  in  newspaper  work  now?" 

"No  ;  I  am  employed  now  by  great  publishing  houses,  on 
theatrical  and  display  work,  and  on  caricatures  for  saloons 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  By  the  way,  this  was  first 
introduced  during  the  war,  when  Nast,  in  New  York,  made 
a  number  of  drawings  on  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
Relief  Committee.  These  pictures  were  sold  at  auction, 
and  brought  enormous  prices  on  account  of  the  cause.  But 
the  purchasers  really  had  no  use  for  them,  and  'hey  were 
bought  at  a  very  low  price  by  Jerry  Thcr  1  kept  a 

public  house  near  the  Fifth  Avenue  He  "  ade  his 

house  famous,  and  the  idea  spread  to  fl. 
now  it  is  an  especial  feature  with  many  s: 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICAN    SPEECH    AND    CUSTOMS. 


Edward  Freeman  Shows  how  they  Differ  from  those  of  England. 


I  was  struck  in  America  with  the  constant  absence  of 
ceremony  on  public  occasions  where  we  should  have  looked 
for  some  measure  of  form  and  state.  Closely  as  the  forms 
and  processes  of  American  law  conform  to  our  own,  we  are 
amazed  at  seeing,  everywhere,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  judges  sitting,  not 
only  without  wigs,  but  without  gowns.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  dislike  to  the  wearing  of  any  kind  of  official  dress. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  I  fancy  that  a  good  deal  has  been 
consciously  dropped  out  of  a  notion  of  "  republican  simplic- 
ity." But  there  never  was  a  purer  democracy  than  that  of 
Uri,  and  the  Landammann  of  Uri  keeps — at  least  he  kept 
eighteen  years  back — no  small  measure  of  official  state. 
And,  indeed,  even  in  the  United  States  themselves,  some 
measure  of  official  pomp  can  not  be  got  rid  of  on  all  occa- 
sions. I  have  seen  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  enter  his 
capital,  undecorated  certainly  as  far  as  his  own  person  was 
concerned,  but  -otherwise  surrounded  by  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  circumstance  which  reminded  me  of  the  triumph  of 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus.  And,  in  private  life,  the  Ameri- 
can strikes  me  as,  on  the  whole,  more  ceremonious  than  the 
Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  And  in  some  cases 
certainly  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  England  has 
dropped  ceremonial  usages  which  have  lived  on  in  America. 
Take  the  commonest  forms  of  address.  The  British  visitor 
in  America  is  a  little  surprised  at  being  called  "Sir"  in  pri- 
vate life ;  at  all  events,  at  being  called  so  a  great  deal  oftener 
than  he  ever  is  in  his  own  island.  The  word,  perhaps,  grates 
a  little  on  his  ears.  But  he  has  only  to  turn  to  his  Boswell 
to  see  that  America  has,  in  this  small  matter,  simply  kept 
on  a  usage  which  England  has  dropped.  And  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  England  stands  almost  alone  in  the  world. 
TheFrenchman,at  all  events,has  his  "Monsieur," "Madame," 
and  "Mademoiselle,"  ever  on  his  lips,  in  a  way  which  the 
Englishman  finds  it  a  little  hard  to  follow.  In  England  we 
seem  to  have  a  growing  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  vocative 
case  altogether.  The  strongest  sign  of  the  inherent  love  ol 
titles  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  use  of  titles  like  duke,  bishop, 
general,  but  in  the  use  of  plain  "  Mr.,"  "Mrs.,"  and  "  Miss." 
The  higher  titles  are  not  mere  titles  ;  they  state  a  fact  about 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  applied  ;  they  tell  you  that  he  is 
a  bishop,  a  duke,  or  a  general.  But  "Mr.,"  "Mrs.,"  and 
'•  Miss,"  tell  you  nothing ;  they  are  mere  means  to  avoid  the 
supposed  impropriety  of  calling  people,  as  of  old  at  Athens 
and  now  in  Iceland,  simply  by  their  names.  In  America  it 
is  distinctly  harder  than  it  is  in  England  to  get  people  with 
whom  you  are  really  intimate  to  drop  the  "  Mr.,"  and  use 
simply  the  surname.  And  I  noticed  that  men  who  were 
thoroughly  intimate  with  one  another,  men  who  were  old 
friends  and  colleagues,  spoke  of  and  to  one  another  with 
handles  to  their  names,  in  a  way  in  which  men  in  the  same 
case  would  not  do  here.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  news- 
papers men  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  their  mere  Christian 
and  surnames  in  a  way  to  which  we  are  not  used  in  print. 
But  in  my  own  experience  it  was  a  relief  when  I  escaped 
with  simple  "Mr."  I  generally  had  to  writhe  under  the 
horrible  tides  of  "professor"  or  "doctor."  In  one  famous 
university  town  I  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  my  friends, 
and  to  ask  them  why  they  should  either  call  me  "  professor ': 
or  wish  to  be  called  "professor"  themselves,  when  there 
was  in  their  own  city  a  "Professor  Parker,"  showing  off 
dancing  dogs.  In  some  parts  a  stranger  is  commonly  ad- 
dressed as  "  colonel"  or  "judge."  I  was  never  addressed 
as  "colonel,"  save  once  at  Baltimore,  and  that  in  the  dark  ; 
so  it  was  hardly  because  of  any  specially  military  air  about 
me.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  in  America  could  do  without  some 
kind  of  handle.  We  are  used  to  "Governor  A.;"  but 
"  Mayor  B."  sounds  to  us  odd.  But  more  than  once,  when 
1  had  been  introduced  to  "  Governor  A.,"  and  had  put  myself 
into  a  proper  mood  of  respect  toward  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  State,  I  found  that  all  that  was  meant  was  that  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  was  speaking  had  been  governor  in  times 
past.  In  language  that  is  at  all  precise,  it  is  counted  more 
correct  to  say  in  such  cases  "  ex-governor"— as  if  one  should 
say  "Ex-High-Sheriff  B."— but  the  "ex-"  is  certainly  often 
dropped.  And  the  title  given  to  the  husband  often  extends 
to  the  wife.  I  have  seen  "  Mrs.  Professor  "  on  a  lady's  card, 
and  the  newspapers  sometimes  tell  one  how  "  Mrs.  Ex-Sen- 
ator A."  went  somewhere  with  her  daughter,  "  Mrs.  Senator 
B."  Again,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remember  all  among  the 
large  class  of  people  who  are  called  "honorable;"  and  I 
found  that  "esquire,"  as  an  address,  was  chiefly  applied  to 
lawyers. 

American  life,  as  a  rule,  centres  in  the  towns  ;  indeed 
many  Americans  seem  unable  to  understand  any  life  which 
does  not  centre  in  a  town.  In  my  own  case  most  people 
seemed  to  assume  that  I  must  live  in  London,  or  in  Oxford, 
or,  as  some,  I  know  not  wherefore,  suggested,  in  Manches- 
ter. The  idea  that  a  man,  at  all  events  that  a  man  who 
wrote  books,  could  live  in  his  own  house  among  his  own 
fields  seemed  altogether  strange  to  them.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  no  country-houses  in  America;  very  far  from  it; 
he  who  can  afford  it  has  both  his  country-house  and  his 
town-house.  But  he  who  can  not  afford  both  has  his  town- 
house  only,  and  with  him  who  has  both  the  country-house  is 
quite  subordinate  to  the  town-house.  The  town-house  is  the 
real  home  ;  the  country-house  is  merely  the  place  for  an  oc- 
casional sojourn.  A  rich  man,  say  at  New  York,  who  could 
afford  to  make,  if  he  could  not-find  ready  made,  the  stateliest 
of  parks  and  country-houses,  prefers  to  build  a  grand  house 
inaNew  York  street,  while  his  country-house  is  an  alto- 
gether secondary  matter.  One  need  not  stop  to  point  out 
how  different  this  is  from  the  feelings  of  most  men  in  Eng- 
land, whether  of  inherited  or  of  acquired  wealth.  The  one 
has  already,  the  other  buys  or  builds,  his  house  in  the  coun- 
try. He  doubtless  has  his  town-house  too  ;  but  it  is  his 
country-house  which  comes  first  and  is  really  his  home 
The  Enghsh  gentleman  is  Mr.  A.  of  such  a  place  in  the 
-  ry,  who  most  likely  has  his  house  in  London  also.  The 
'-  :can  gentleman  is  Mr.  B.  of  such  a  city,  who  most  likely 
•?  nouse  in  the  country  also, 
things  I  failed  to  see  which  I  had  hoped  to  come 
re  else,  yet  at  least  in  Virginia  and  Mis- 
none  of  the  beautiful  quadroons  that  I  had 


read  of  in  books.  At  every  stage  I  was  told  that  I  should 
see  them  farther  south  ;  but  I  suppose  that  I  never  got  far 
enough  south  for  the  purpose.  Still  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  should  not  grow  at  Baltimore  or  St.  Louis,  just  as 
much  as  at  New  Orleans.  I  was  disappointed,  too,  in  see- 
ing next  to  nothing  of  the  fauna  of  the  country,  The  'coons 
and  the  'possums  I  was  told  I  should  see,  like  the  beautiful 
quadroons,  farther  south  ;  but  I  never  got  far  enough  south 
to  see  them,  either.  The  lack  of  good  roads  is  a  general 
feature  wherever  I  have  been.  I  do  not  say  that  I  saw  no 
good  roads  in  America  ;  but  they  are  certainly  exceptional. 
In  many  parts,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  railroad  has  come 
before  the  road.  Even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
large  towns,  sometimes  even  in  the  streets  of  large  towns 
themselves,  the  road  is  often  simply  a  mass  of  mud.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  such  mud  as  in  many  parts  of  England  we 
are  used  to  after  rain  ;  I  mean  thick,  abiding  mire — abiding, 
at  least,  for  several  months  together.  In  newly  settled  places 
the  street  often  consists  of  a  miry  way  in  the  middle,  and  a 
path  of  planks  on  each  side.  And  the  path  of  planks  is 
often  seen,  even  where  things  are  in  much  better  order  than 
this.  The  great  cities  vary  greatly  in  this  matter,  and  New 
York  is  certainly  not  the  best.  The  very  first  thing  that 
struck  me  on  the  day  after  landing  was  the  neglected  and 
dirty  state  of  many  of  the  New  York  streets,  a  state  of 
which  an  English  market-town  would  certainly  be  ashamed. 
I  ask  why  so  great  a  city  is  not  better  looked  after  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cor- 
rupt administration  of  the  Irish.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
so.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  surely  another  argument  against  Irish 
ascendency.  I  was  told,  also,  that  the  Americans  are  a  long- 
suffering  people ;  and  I  believe  it.  The  tendency  to  stand 
still  sometimes  strangely  contrasts  with  the  tendency  to  go 
ahead.  Take,  for  instance,  the  post-office.  Nowhere  is  it  so 
easy  to  post  a  letter  as  in  an  American  town — there  are 
street-boxes  at  almost  every  step.  But  to  register  a  letter, 
or  to  go  through  any  of  the  other  branches  of  postal  busi- 
ness, often  calls  for  a  long  journey.  I  could  not  find  out  that 
there  was  more  than  one  place  in  Philadelphia  where  a  letter 
could  be  registered.  If  there  is  more  than  one — in  a  city 
greater  than  any  English  city,  except  London — there  cer- 
tainly are  wonderfully  few. 

Another  strange  lack  in  some  of  the  greatest  American 
cities  is  the  want  of  any  good  system  of  hackney-carriages 
at  moderate  fares.  In  this  matter  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
dollar  in  America  goes  no  further  than  a  franc  in  Europe. 
It  would  certainly  cost  several  dollars  to  go  as  far  in  New 
York  as  you  can  go  in  Rome  for  a  single  lira.  Here,  at 
least,  England  is  not  singular  ;  it  is  a  general  question  be- 
tween the  old  world  and  the  new.  Simply  to  get  from  one 
part  of  an  American  city  to  another  is  an  object  for  which 
every  provision  is  made,  and  often  made  in  a  way  which  is 
a  triumph  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  The  cars  climbing 
the  inclined  plane  at  Cincinnati  are  truly  amazing,  and  in  the 
descent  at  evening  the  view  of  the  city  is  striking  in  no 
slight  degree.  The  up-stairs  railway  at  New  York  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  the  stranger  than  the  underground  railway  in 
London  ;  and  I  was  told  that  those  through  whose  streets  it 
goes,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  dislike  it,  are  recon- 
ciled to  it  by  its  bringing  them  more  custom. 

In  the  matter  of  newspapers  I  wish  chiefly  to  speak  of 
interviewers.'  I  had  the  honor  of  having  a  good  many 
things  said  of  me  in  American  papers — some  friendly,  some 
unfriendly,  some  neutral.  And  I  might  also  say  that  some 
of  the  things  that  were  said  were  perfectly  true,  some  utterly 
false,  while  some  had  that  mixed  character,  where  imaginary 
details  gather  round  a  certain  kernel  of  fact,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  notion  of  a  myth.  It  felt  odd  at  first  to 
have  one's  looks  and  one's  clothes  described  and  criticised 
in  print ;  but  one  gets  used  to  it  as  to  other  things.  And  if 
some  disapproved  of  my  trousers  and  some  of  my  "  accent," 
it  made  up  for  it  to  find  myself  described  elsewhere  as  "  a 
man  of  might,  used  to  move  whole  continents."  But  the  in- 
terviewer— the  man  who  asks  you  questions  simply  in  order 
to  print  your  answers  in  a  newspaper — is,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  purely  American.  To  be  sure,  I  was  inter- 
viewed before  I  left  England,  and  that  by  a  fellow-Britisher; 
but  then  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  New  York  paper,  and  his 
portrait  of  me  appeared  in  New  York  as  soon  as  I  landed. 
After  I  reached  America  I  was  interviewed  a  good  many 
times.  The  process  is  not  always  pleasant ;  for  the  ques- 
tioning consists  largely  in  asking  for  one's  impressions  on 
various  American  matters,  and  specially  on  points  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness  between  America  and  England.  It  is 
certainly  odd  that,  when  so  many  American  papers  are  al- 
ways assuring  the  world  that  they  do  not  care  for  British 
opinion,  they  should  still  be  so  untiringly  anxious  to  find  out 
what  British  opinion  is.  I  fancy,  too,  that  I  sank  a  good 
deal  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  my  questioners  when  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  I  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
whose  name  was  then  to  be  seen  in  large  letters  on  the  walls, 
as  his  photographs,  in  various  attitudes,  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows,  at  Washington  and  at  several  other  places.  It 
was  too  true  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Wilde  till  I  took 
up  his  poems  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Massachusetts. 
An  interviewer  at  Cincinnati  seemed  to  think  himself  wronged 
because  I  could  tell  him  nothing  whatever  in  answer  to  what 
seemed  to  me  the  very  strange  question :  "  Do  you  think 
there  is  most  drunkenness  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  English 
or  in  American  cities  ?"  An  interviewer  farther  west  repre- 
sented me  as  saying  that,  the  farther  west  I  went,  the  better 
I  found  the  newspapers.  I  had  not  ventured  on  any  such 
invidious  comparison.  I  had  kept  myself  to  what  I  thought 
the  safe  and  undeniable  remark  that  the  Western  papers 
were  bigger  than  the  Eastern.  On  the  whole,  I  got  used  to 
the  interviewers,  and  I  was  specially  charmed  with  the  moral 
portrait  of  me  which  was  given  by  one  of  them  at  St.  Louis. 
From  him  I  learned  that,  when  I  don't  know  a  thing,  I  say 
that  I  don't  know  it ;  and  that,  when  I  do  know  a  thing,  I 
speak  as  if  I  were  quite  certain  about  it.  To  the  interviewer 
— as  I  gathered  from  his  report — this  way  of  acting  seemed 
a  little  strange,  though  he  clearly  approved  of  the  eccen- 
tricity. To  my  own  mind  the  puzzle  would  be  why  any  man 
should  either  pretend  to  know  a  thing  which  he  does  not 
know,  or  pretend  not  to  know  a  thing  which  he  does  know. 
— Longman's  Magazine. 


On  the  31st  of  December,  1882,  all  declin"d  M^S,  remain, 
ing  in  this  office  more  than  a  month  uncalled  for,  were  burned, 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"  Ruth  Eliot's  Dream  "  is  a  healthy,  well-written  story  of  girls,  by 
Mary  Lakeman.  It  deals  with  New  England  life  and  characters,  and, 
while  showing  the  hand  of  a  novice,  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  fut- 
ure success.  Published  by  Lea  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  latest  three  Monograplis are  "  Ducal  Mantua,"  "  Teanne  D'Arc," 
and  "  Warthurg  Castle."  Published  by  J.  W.  Christopher,  47  Dey 
Street,  New  York. Reverend  H.  W.  Beecher's  sermons  for  De- 
cember 27,  1882.  is  issued  in  IhePlymout/i  Pulpit.  Published  by  Fords,  , 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  27  Park  Place,  New  York  ;  price.  $2  per  annum. 
"Kit— A  Memory, "  by  Tames  Payn,  is  just  out  in  Harper's  Frank- 
lin Square  Library  ;  price,  20  cents. 


The  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley"  essays  from  the  Spectator  have  just 
been  reprinted,  tastefully  bound  with  old-style  binding,  and  accom- 
panied by  well  executed  illustrations.  These  delightful  essays  are  some 
of  the  best  work  of  the  Spectator,  and  well  deserve  so  beautiful  a 
dress.  The  cover  and  leaf  edges  are  of  sage-green,  the  sides  being 
stamped  with  quaint  old-fashioned  figures.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Edwin  Arnold  has  so  large  a  following  in  this  country  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  inscribes  his  latest  volume  of  poems,  "  Pearls  of  the 
Faith,"  to  "  the  many  friends  in  America  (known  or  unknown)  of  the 
author  of  'The  Light  of  Asia.'"  The  volume  comprises  ninety-nine 
poems,  descriptive  of  the  ninety-nine  beads  in  the  cbaplet  employed  by 
pious  Muslims  in  their  devotions.  To  each  bead  there  is  a  legend  or 
parable,  which  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  charming  style,  has  translated  into 
poems.  This  volume  completes  the  Oriental  triology  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold undertook  to  present  to  the  English-speaking  race.  In  the  "In- 
dian Song  of  Songs"  he  sought  to  convey  the  spirit  of  Hindu  theology. 
In  the  "  Light  of  Asia"  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  dealt  with.  In 
this,  the  last  of  the  trinity,  the  author  has  sought  to  give  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  Islam,  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


"  College  Verses"  is  a  collection  of  "  poems  "  from  the  University  at 
Berkeley,  breathing  of  fire,  despair,  grief,  ambition,  and,  in  fact,  every 
passion  of  the  gamut  The  despair  of  a  Berkeley  undergraduate  is  a  very 
awful  spectacle  when  it  writhes  in  spondees  and  dactyls,  and  one  turns 
with  a  shudder  from  the  near  contemplation  of  death  and  an  early 
grave,  which  form  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  sophomore. 
Hope  for  his  race  revives,  however,  in  the  reader's  breast  when  he  learns 
from  fair  "  Musidore"  of  a  brighter  land,  which,  as  seen  by  the  class 
of  '78, 

"  Gleams  of  topaz  and  of  sapphire, 

Walls  of  jasper,  mighty  strong — 

Walls  of  delicatest  shading." 
This  nosegay  of  poetic  daisies  is  tastefully  bound  in  black  and  gold,  with 
typical  ears  of  wild-oats  on  the  cover.     Published   by  the  California 
Publishing  Company. 

There  were  published  in  the  English  scientific  publication,  Nature, 
just  after  the  death  of  the  famous  author  of  "Origin  of  Species,"  a 
series  of  memorial  papers.  These  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "Charles  Darwin."  The  intro- 
ductory notice  is  written  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  is  touchingly  appre- 
ciative. After  speaking  in  sincere  and  honest  terms  of  the  irreparable 
loss  sustained  by  some,  Mr.  Huxley  compares  Darwin  to  Socrates, 
since  the  former  was  constantly  seeking  for  one  wiser  than  himself,  had 
a  similar  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  reason,  the  same  ready  humor,  and, 
like  the  old  philosopher,  took  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ways  and 
works  of  men.  Mr.  Huxley,  in  ending,  places  the  famous  farewell  of 
Socrates  in  the  mouth  of  Charles  Darwin  :  "  The  hour  of  departure  has 
arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways — I  to  die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  the 
better  God  only  knows."  The  remaining  papers  are  by  Doctors  Ro- 
manes, Geikie,  and  Dyer,  and  consist  mainly  of  reminiscences  and  in- 
teresting reviews  of  Mr.  Darwin's  works.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co. ,  London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  7$  cents. 


Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison  has  just  written  a  book  on  "  Macaulay."  Mr. 
Morison  sees  fit  to  abuse  Macaulay.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fashion  just  now 
to  abuse  Macaulay,  just  as  it  was  about  a  dozen  years  ago  to  indiscrim- 
inately find  fault  with  Byron,  as  it  is  getting|to  be  now  to  condemn  Rus- 
kin.  or  treat  Shelley  with  contempt,  and  look  with  patronage  on  the 
"  mannerisms"  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Writers  and  critics  catch 
this  disease  periodically,  and  have  it  quite  seriously  for  a  time.  Finally, 
however,  the  literary  world  entirely  recovers,  and  its  convalescence  is 
termed  a  "renaissance."  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison  regards  Macaulay  as 
shallow,  weak  in  history,  "inaccurate,"  full  of  "misrepresentations," 
and  "falsifications  of  truth,  "and  many  other  wicked  things.  His  poems 
and  ballads  the  biographer  considers  as  being  untrue  representations  of 
the  ancient  scenes  described.  In  short,  the  reader  is  apt  to  gather  a 
pretty  poor  opinion  of  Macaulay  in  general.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  eminent  statesman  and  writer  has  been  attacked  ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  with  a  better  showing  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
biography.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 

Miscellany ;  Within  the  twelve  years  that  have  passed  since  Dickens's 
death  about  four  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  copies 
of  his  works  have  been  sold  in  England  alone.  "Pickwick"  heads  the 
list  in  popularity,  while,  strange  to  say,  that  most  dramatic  and  artistic 
of  all  his  books,  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  takes  almost  the  lowest 
place. Madame  Betham-Edwards.  the  author  of  "Kitty,"  de- 
clares that  "loyal  and  liberal  "  is  the  verdict  she  has  to  pass  on  Harper 
Brothers,  as  on  all  their  brethren  she  has  had  dealings  with  on  the  Brit- 
ish side  of  the  Atlantic. Some  of  Mr.   Trollopes  characters  are 

easily  recognizable.  "Mr.  Gresham  "  is  Mr.  Gladstone;  "Mr.  Dan- 
berry"  Mr.  Disraeli — or,  rather,  Lord  Beaconsfield— while  "Lord  de 
Terrier"  was  intended,  it  is  said,  for  the  late  Lord  Derby.  "Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet  Palliser "  has  been  identified  sometimes  as  Lord  Carlingford. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Alcolt  continues  to  improve,  and  can  now  speak  quite 

distinctly,  but  is  not  allowed,  as  yet,  to  see  many  friends  or  to  talk 
His  nights  are  much  disturbed  if  the  day  brings  any  excitement.  Some 
degree  of  feeling  has  returned  to  that  part  of  his  body  which  was  para- 
lyzed, the  right  side  ;  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  he  will  recover  entirely 
from  the  shock 


Announcements  :  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  Keats  is  now 
passing  through  the  press.     He  has  been   at  work  upon  it  for  many 

years. Herman  Merivale,  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  is  about  to 

publish  a  volume  of  verse  entitled,  "  The  White  Pilgrim,  and  Other 

Poems,  Grave  and  Gay." Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  undertaken  to 

write  a  biography  of  the  late  Professor   E.  H.   Palmer. Original 

drawings  by  Dr>re,  Munkaczy,  Detaille.  Jules  Lefebvre,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists  ornament  Madame  Adam's  volume,  "  La  Chanson 
lies  Xouveaux  Epoux."  The  book  is  exquisitely  arranged. Wal- 
ter Pater,  the  English  writer,  is  engaged  upon  a  work  in  dialogueform 

Its  scene  is  laid  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. One  of 

the  Von  Steubens  who  visited  this  country  for  the  Yorktown  celebration 

has  published  a  neat  pamphlet  descriptive  of  his  four  weeks'  tour. — 

Alphonse  Daudet's  new  story  is  one  of  Parisian  life.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished first  in  the  Figaro. M.  Turgeneff  s  new  production  isenu- 

tled  "Verses  in   Prose."     It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  written 

during  the  author's  recent  illness. Professor  Ebers  has  written  a 

new  novel,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Ein  Wort."  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany.     The  hero  is  a  banished  German,  and  the  period  is 

the  sixteenth  century. "The  Vizir  of  LankursO,"  the  first  modem 

Persian  play  ever  printed  in  Europe,  will  shortly  appear  in  London. 
One  of  its  editors.  Guv  Le  Strange,  int.-nds  to  complete  nnd  cam- 
through  lell  IB  Ml  unfinished 

stale  by  his  late  frjend,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


JOHN    BROWN. 


wn 
an 


The  Deeds  of  the  Man  of  Ossawatomie  at  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Pottawatomie,  a  small  river  in  East- 
ern Kansas,  is  a  ford  known  as  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing.  In 
1856  there  was  no  law  but  force,  no  rule  but  violence,  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas.  The  opposing  factions  into  whose 
hands  the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  for  Kansas 
had  fallen  hunted  each  other  like  wolves.  Pistol-shots  and 
sword-slits  were  the  prevailing  style  of  argument.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1S56,  savage  work  was  done.  In 
the  morning  there  were  five  dead  pro-slavery  squatters  at 
Dutch  Henry's  Crossing.  The  capture  and  sacking  of  Law- 
rence on  the  21st  of  May,  marked  a  climax  in  one  phase  of 
the  border  struggle  in  Kansas.  The  town  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  abolitionists,  and  their  opponents  naturally 
re°arded  it  with  special  hatred.  Its  destruction  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  throughout  the  slave  States.  The  leader 
of  the  gang  who  burned  it,  as  he  watched  the  swift  progress 
of  the  conflagration,  swore,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  John  Brown  went  to  Law- 
rence a  few  days  before  the  catastrophe,  to  talk  over  the  situ- 
ation with  his  friends.  Eight  hundred  Southerners  were 
mustering  for  the  campaign.  They  had  come  from  Georgia, 
from  Mississippi,  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  from  States 
nearer  at  hand,  to  wipe  out  the  fanatics  who  were  troubling 
their  peculiar  institution.  The  Free-State  leaders  met  in 
solemn  council,  John  Brown  among  them.  A  strong  peace 
sentiment  was  rife,  and  finally  carried  the  day — carried  it 
against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  John  Brown.  The  de- 
cision not  to  fight,  but  to  attempt  conciliatory  measures, 
seemed  to  him  midsummer  madness,  and  he  was  not  careful 
to  disguise  his  sentiments.  Brown's  Kansas  home  was  at 
Ossawatomie,  not  far  from  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  where 
a  claim  had  been  taken  and  a  cabin  built.  On  leaving  Law- 
rence, he  seems  to  have  set  out  for  his  place  in  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind.  The  journey  had  been  nearly  accomplished, 
when  he  encountered  half  a  hundred  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  had  heard  that  Lawrence 
was  in  trouble,  and  were  hastening  to  the  rescue.  The  sight 
cheered  him,  and  he  immediately  joined  the  expedition.  But 
he  had  scarcely  faced  about  and  begun  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  a  scout  with  gloomy  news  came  in  from  the  front. 
Lawrence  had  fallen. 

The  border  ruffians  were  evidently  stirring  on  the  Pottawat- 
omie. "  I  have  heard  something  like  this  before,"  said  John 
Brown,  ominously.  "  I  have  heard  that  these  same  men 
went  to  other  cabins  and  threatened  to  butcher  their  inmates. 
It  is  time  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing.  It  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  I'll  attend  to  those  fellows."  A  Marylander — 
James  Townsley  by  name — was  in  the  Ottawa  Creek  camp, 
with  a  two-horse  team,  when  the  scout  arrived  from  Dutch 
Henry's  Crossing.  To  him  came  Fred  Brown — one  of  old 
John's  sons — and  said  :  "  We  want  you  to  haul  us  back  to 
the  Pottawatomie.  We  think  there  will  be  trouble  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  we  wish  to  watch  things."  Townsley 
readily  assented  to  the  proposition,  as  his  own  family  lived 
in  the  menaced  district,  and  he  naturally  felt  some  solicitude 
for  their  safety.  A  comparative  stranger  to  Brown,  having 
never  met  him  before,  he  was  not  taken  into  full  confidence 
at  the  outset  and  acquainted  with  the  real  purposes  of  the 
expedition.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May,  John  Brown 
was  in  ambush  within  reach  of  the  unsuspecting  ruffians 
who  had  troubled  the  peace  of  the  Pottawatomie.  Here  he 
fully  disclosed  his  plans  to  Townsley.  It  appeared  that 
he  proposed  a  large  scheme  of  slaughter.  He  meditated 
the  thorough  and  complete  destruction  of  all  the  pro-siavery 
partisans  up  and  down  the  river  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  Townsley  did  not  like  the  programme,  and  objected 
to  it.  A  violent  discussion  followed,  which  continued  at  in- 
tervals until  the  next  day.  Brown  finally  brought  the  dis- 
cussion to  an  abrupt  close.  He  turned  fiercely  upon  Towns- 
ley  and  said  :  "You  are  creating  dissension.  You  are  de- 
moralizing everything.  Dead  men,"  he  continued,  drawing 
a  revolver  from  his  belt — "  dead  men  tell  no  tales."  Towns- 
ley  had  nothing  further  to  say.  The  debate  never  gasped 
again.  On  the  following  night  the  blow  was  struck.  The 
cabins  of  pro-slavery  partisans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dutch 
Henry's  Crossing  were  searched,  and  five  men  were  dragged 
out  of  them  "  in  the  name  of  the  Northern  army,"  and  sum- 
marily executed.  The  names  of  a  large  number  had  been 
pricked,  but  only  these  five  were  found.  The  band  went 
from  house  to  house,  arrested  the  victims,  led  them  away  a 
little  distance  ;  bullets  and  the  freshly  ground  cutlasses  did 
the  rest.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  scene  to  recall. 

Memories  of  this  tragedy  on  the  side  of  the  raided  house- 
holds still  exist.  The  wife  of  one  victim  was  dangerously 
sick  with  measles.  A  woman  is  living  who  watched  at  her 
bedside  on  the  fatal  night.  She  has  vivid  recollection  of  a 
sudden  stir  and  bustle  outside  of  the  cabin,  of  a  knock  at 
the  door,  of  John  Brown's  figure — she  was  a  neighbor  of  his, 
and  knew  him  well — outlined  against  the  darkness,  of  the 
announcement  that  Wilkinson  was  wanted.  Neither  she 
nor  the  wife  dreamed  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  They 
anticipated  nothing  worse  than  a  brief  imprisonment.  When 
the  day  dawned,  he  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  bed  of  a 
neighboring  brook.  This  is  not  all.  In  a  cabin  some  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  killing,  two  men  were  preparing  for  a 
tramp  to  the  south  of  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing  in  search  of 
strayed  cattle.  These  men  were  off  before  daybreak.  It 
could  not  have  been  later  than  five  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  a  cabin  belonging  to  the  Doyles.  A  woman, 
standing  in  a  little  lane  near  the  house,  apparently  in  great 
agitation,  called  and  beckoned  to  them.  They  responded  at 
once  to  the  signal.  It  was  a  sickening  sight  that  met  their 
eyes.  Three  men,  horribly  hacked  and  mutilated,  lay  dead 
upon  the  ground.  Like  the  Hebrew  Rizpah,  sheVas  pro- 
tecting the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  husband  and  sons  from 
the  depredations  of  the  half-wild  hogs  which  infested  the  re- 
gion. "  Do  you  know  where  John  Brown  is  ?  "  she  shrieked, 
as  the  travelers  came  up.  "  He  has  murdered  my  husband 
and  boys.  He  came  here  last  night  and  called  them  out  of 
the  house.  They  went  with  him.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  pistol- 
shots,  and,  as  they  did  not  come  back,  I  went  out  to  find 
them.  I  found  them  lying  here,  as  you  see.  Do  you  know 
where  John  Brown  is  ?  Oh,  he  has  murdered  my  husband 
and  boys  ! " — Lippincott  for  January. 


AMANTES    AMENTES. 


By  Jerome  A.   Hart. 


1  Ho.  Graybeard !    Stop,  Graybeard  \     List,  man  of  many  years  ! 
Enlighten  me,  O  Graybeard,  and  charm  away  my  fears. 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  which  of  all  loves  that  are 
Shall  gleam  with  steady  radiance,  as  gleams  the  evening  star. 

'  Oh  where,  then,  oh  where,  shall  enduring  love  be  found, 
Does  woman's  love  lie  buried  with  her  lover  in  the  ground? 
Or  is  her  love  eternal,  and  shall  it  last  for  aye, 
And  shall  she  love  her  lover  when  dawns  the  last  great  day?" 

'  Not  so ;  nay,  not  so — she  loves  but  for  an  Itour, 
Her  passion  quickly  fadelh,  as  fades  the  summer  flower. 
Yet  as  the  flowers  brighten  when  falls  the  -welcome  rain. 
So,  -when  she  leaves  her  lover,  she  loveth  yet  again." 

'  Then  Graybeard— harsh  Graybeard  1 — tell  me  of  wifely  love, 
Does  it  not  rank  in  passion  all  other  things  above? 
For  wives  there  are  a-many  who  worthless  knaves  have  wed, 
Yet  for  their  scurvy  spouses  their  best  heart's  blood  would  shed." 

'  Their  best  blood ?    Their  heart's  blood?  Ah  yes,  while  passion  reigns. 
While  yet  their  fickle  fancy  the  God  of  Love  enchains. 
Yet  not  when  age  has  cooled  them,  for  passion  groweik  cold. 
And  wifclv  love  is  weakened,  -what  time  the  twain  are  old." 

•  Yet  hearken,  O  Graybeard  !    Love  dies  not  with  the  years. 
For  who  can  gaze  unpitying  upon  a  widow's  tears? 
Love  dies  not,  but  is  stifled —  Love's  song  becomes  a  moan. 
The  wife  still  loves  her  husband,  though  she  be  left  alone." 

'  Tlie  salt  drops  1     The  tear  drops  I     Upon  the  funeral  pall— 
Like  showers  in  thirsty  summer — from  -widow's  eyes  they  fall. 
Into  the  grave  the  coffin,  farewell  to  him  who  dies. 
Gone  are  the  April  cloudlets,  dry  are  the  widow's  eyes." 

'Yet,  Graybeard,  the  graveyard  backs  not  your  gloomy  tale, 
For  oft  the  vaults  re-echo  the  sound  of  widows'  wail ; 
Full  often  bloom  the  flowers  o'er  him  who's  lying  low  ; 
Full  oft  fond  cares  betoken  the  depth  of  widows'  woe." 

'  Of  woe  f    Aye,  of  woe.     But  it  lasts  not  for  the  dead. 
Full  soon  lite  flowers  are  withered,  full  soon  the  tears  are  shed. 
Question  the  grim  old  sexton — he'll  tell  you  with  a  sneer 
The  grave  will  be  deserted  or  ever  ends  the  year." 

'  You  are  old  !    You  are  cold  !     O  ancient  Graybeard  wise. 
And  life  doth  seem  distorted  to  those  bleared  and  rheumy  eyes. 
Yet  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  if  any  love  there  be 
That  snaps  not  with  the  cord  of  life  when  cut  the  Sisters  three?" 

'  The  Sisters— the  Pares— they  spin  the  web.  of  days. 
And  Atropos,  who  cuts  the  cord,  unravels  many  a  maze. 
Yet  spin  they  ne'er  so  wisely,  true  love  they  never  spun 
But  that  the  web  was  raveled  e'er  it  was  half  begun." 

'Oh  where,  then,  oh  where,  has  true  love  fled  to-day? 
Or  has  it  passed  forever  from  a  wicked  world  away? 
Does  no  maid  love  her  lover?     No  husband  love  his  wife? 
No  sister  love  her  brother?     Is  there  no  love  in  life?" 

'  Oh  hearken  1    Oh  hearken  1     Youth,  do  not  think  me  stern. 
Mock  not  the  graybcards  wisdom,  his  warnings  do  not  spurn. 
There  is  a  love  which  mortals  should  ever  highly  prize, 
A  love  which  lifts  the  human  up  almost  to  the  skies. 

'  A  fond  love!    A  t-uc  love!    A  love  which  ne'er  grows  old, 
A  love  that's  like  the  flowers  which  beauties  new  unfold. 
Of  all  our  poor  weak  human  loves  it  is  tlie  only  one — 
Tlie  love  borne,  by  a  mother  unto  a  loving  son." 


Londoners  have  been  unwittingly  outraging  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  Contingent  who  were 
brought  over  on  a  visit  to  the  English  capital.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  them,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  look  at  a 
picture,  were  taken  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  amount 
of  hand-shaking  they  had  to  endure  was  another  drawback, 
for  this  method  of  salutation  is  quite  contrary  to  their  cus- 
toms. They  were  also  frequently  embarrassed  at  being  con- 
fronted with  ladies,  in  whose  society  they  were  always  ill  at 
ease.  In  their  own  country  they  are  accustomed  to  shut 
their  women  up,  as  everybody  knows,  and  they  could  never 
accommodate  themselves  to  Christian  magnanimity  in  this 
respect.  When  they  went  to  the  Tower,  some  ladies  sat 
down  at  the  same  table  with  them  to  luncheon,  upon  which 
several  of  the  Indians  gravely  rose  and'  seated  themselves 
apart  at  a  side-table.  Another  awkward  contretemps  oc- 
curred at  Hengler's  circus,  when  a  performing  pig  made  its 
appearance  in  the  ring.  A  pig  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  felt  constrained  to  turn  aside  at 
such  a  loathsome  spectacle,  or  spit  upon  the  ground.  The 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  party,  fearing  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  innocent  pig  might  be  regarded  as  an  insult,  and 
wishing  to  avert  any  unpleasantness,  whispered  significantly 
that  the  animal  was  a  French  dog..  This  explanation  was 
gravely  accepted  by  the  Indians,  whose  politeness  enabled 
them  to  restrain  their  feelings,  and  to  sit  out  the  perform- 
ance without  any  outward  manifestations  of  disgust.  Noth- 
ing really  interested  them  except  Woolwich  Arsenal,  which 
made  more  impression  upon  them  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
experiences  put  together.  Old  Anglo-Indians  consider  that 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  take  the  men  to  see  a  ballet  at  the 
Alhambra,  for  such  a  spectacle  was  calculated  to  lower  their 
high  respect  and  reverence  for  white  women. 

Doctor  Dresser,  who  has  just  written  a  book  on  Japan,  de 
clares  that  hari-kari  is  not  performed  by  opening  the  abdo 
men,  but  by  thrusting  a  sharp  sword  into  the  neck  behind 
the  windpipe  and  pushing  it  forward  till  the  throat  is  severed. 
The  misunderstanding  of  the  operation  has  arisen,  says  the 
author,  from  the  fact  that  the  person  intending  suicide 
scratches  upon  his  stomach  certain  marks  which  explain  to 
the  initiated  the  cause  of  his  death. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


It  Walked. 

"That  butter  came  from  the  North,"  said  the  landlady  of 
an  Arkansaw  boarding-house  ;  "  I  don't  use  the  common 
butter  of  this  country  on  my  table.  All  of  my  butter  comes 
from  a  distance."  "  Does  it  walk  ?"  asked  a  boarder.  "What 
did  you  say,  sir  ?"  "  I  ask  does  ycur  butter  walk  in  making 
the  journey?"  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sad  smile; 
"but  I  hope  that  you  can  walk,"  and  she  opened  the  door. 
"  Why,  madam,  I  have  paid  you  three  weeks  in  advance." 
"  It  makes  no  difference.  No  man  who  insults  my  butter 
can  remain  under  my  roof.  You  flirted  with  my  daughter 
and  abused  my  husband,  and  I  took  it  all  in  good  part  ;  but, 
sir,  as  you  have  passed  the  limit  of  my  endurance,  leave  this 
place  1 "  "  Madam,  feeling  that  I  am  outnumbered,  I'll 
leave.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  put  me  out ;  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  you  might  call  your  masculine  friend  there" — 
pointing  to  ihe  butter — "I'd  contest  the  matter;  but  as  it  is, 
I  surrender.     Good-day  !" — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


The  Honest  Farmer. 

An  Honest  Farmer,  who  reckoned  among  his  Possessions 
a  Steer  which  had  been  stunted  in  its  Growth,  was  accus- 
tomed to  vent  his  Spite  upon  the  hapless  Animal  by  beating 
it  vigorously,  stigmatizing  it  as  an  Ornery  Critter,  and  even 
wishing  that  it  were  dead.  This  cruel  Conduct  so  lacerated 
the  Feelings  of  the  sensitive  Animal  that  it  resolved  to  com- 
mit Suicide  in  the  Hope  that  its  Death  might  awaken  Re- 
morse in  the  Bosom  of  the  Farmer,  and  lead  him  suitably  to 
recognize  those  Virtues  to  which,  during  its  Lifetime,  he  had 
been  so  blind.  Accordingly  it  placed  itself  upon  the  Rail- 
road Track  which  intersected  the  Honest  Farmer's  property, 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Locomotive,  which  did  not 
fail  to  hurl  it  over  the  Telegraph  Poles,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
condition  of  Jerked  Beef  a  la  Mud.  Nor  were  its  Anticipa- 
tions disappointed,  for  the  Honest  Farmer  was  no  sooner 
made  acquainted  with  its  Death,  than  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  have  parted  with  that  ar  Steer  for  mort  a  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  and,  for  Purity  of  Blood  and  Symmetry  of 
Form,  pronounced  it  superior  to  any  other  Animile  in  the 
County,  b'Gosh,  in  which  flattering  estimate  the  twelve  other 
Honest  Farmers  who  formed  the  Jurv  before  which  his  Suit 
against  the  Railroad  Company  was  tried  unanimously  con- 
curred without  leaving  the  Box. 

Moral. — De  Mortuis  Nil  Nisi  Bonum.—G.  T.  Lanigan. 


Breaking  up  a  School. 
It  was  given  out  in  church  Sunday  that  school  would  open 
on  Monday  morning.  After  the  evening  service  the  boys 
got  together  and  talked  it  over,  and  decided  to  give  the  new 
teacher  just  a  week.  It  had  been  thawing  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  the  boys  were  tired  of  skating,  and  they  thought  they 
could  afford  to  spend  a  week  educating  themselves  in  how  to 
break  up  a  school.  On  that  evening  we  were  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  class  of  hard  citizens,  and  we  were  to  open 
the  ball,  and  do  something  bad,  get  the  teacher  to  lick  us, 
and  then  the  boys  were  to  jump  in  and  help.  Monday  morn- 
ing the  school  commenced,  and  the  teacher  proved  to  be  a 
sickly-looking,  slim  sort  of  a  fellow.  Every  time  he  looked  at 
one  of  the  -boys,  there  seemed  to  be  an  expression  on  his 
face  as  though  he  would  say,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  good." 
When  he  had  anything  to  say  to  the  scholars,  he  said 
"  please,"  and  gave  other  evidences  of  being  pretty  soft,  we 
all  thought.  That  morning  the  weather  changed,  and  it  froze 
hard,  and  at  recess  the  boys  got  together,  and  said  we  would 
wind  up  the  school  before  noon  and  go  out  on  the  ice.  The 
big  boys  had  to  carry  in  the  wood  and  lay  it  down  quietly 
by  the  stove.  We  took  in  an  armful,  and  dropped  it  on  the 
floor  so  that  it  shook  the  building  and  loosened  the  stove- 
pipe. The  pipe  came  out  of  the  chimney  and  filled  the  room 
with  smoke,  but  it  was  put  back,  and  the  slim  teacher  only 
reprimanded  us,  and  said  that  it  must  not  occur  again.  We 
just  ached  to  go  after  some  more  wood,  but  there  was  no 
opportunity.  Pretty  soon  the  teacher  said  we  might  go  and 
get  a  pail  of  water,  and  while  at  the  well  we  decided  to 
stumble  on  entering  the  school-room,  and  spill  the  water  all 
over  the  floor,  and  thus  give  the  sickly  looking  teacher  a 
chance  to  show  what  he  was  made  of.  The  teacher  was  near 
the  stove,  and  we  stumbled,  and  the  water  went  all  over 
everything,  wetting  his  boots,  and  making  him  pretty  mad. 
In  sizing  him  up  we  had  not  noticed  before  that  his  eyes 
were  as  black  as  coals,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  about 
eight  feet  high  ;  but  as  he  looked  at  us,  we  could  see  it 
very  plainly.  He  seemed  to  read  our  thoughts  and  knew 
that  it  was  done  on  purpose,  and  we  have  always  believed 
he  heard  the  boys  talking  it  over  at  recess.  Any  way,  he 
jumped  clear  across  the  room,  grabbed  us  by  the  neck,  and 
sat  us  down  in  the  water,  then  he  lifted  us  up  and  shook  us 
so  our  teeth  rattled,  then  he  seemed  to  grab  us  all  over  and 
just  maul  us.  We  got  a  chance,  once  or  twice,  to  look 
around  to  the  back  seats,  as  he  was  revolving  us  around  on 
our  own  axis,  to  see  if  the  other  boys  were  coming  to  help  us 
put  him  out  doors,  but  they  were  the  most  studious  lot  of  big 
boys  we  ever  saw.  They  had  their  heads  down  in  their 
books,  and  their  lips  were  moving  in  silent  prayer.  After 
the  teacher  had  mopped  the  floor  with  us,  he  took  us  by  the 
slack  of  the  pants,  just  as  a  dog  would  carry  a  duck,  and 
went  to  his  desk  and  got  a  big  hickory  ruler,  and  proceeded 
to  dry  our  pants.  Well,  it  was  the  meanest  way  to  dry  pants 
that  ever  was,  and  while  it  dried  them  well  enough,  it  left 
great  ridges  inside  of  them  that  made  a  corrugated  chair  al- 
most a  necessity.  The  boys  did  not  fulfill  their  part  of  the 
programme,  and  when  the  teacher  got  through  drying  our 
pants,  and  said,  "  Please  return  to  your  seat,"  we  felt  as 
though  his  politeness  was  a  perfect  sham.  We  looked  at  the 
boys  as  we  went  to  our  seat,  but  they  never  looked  up.  We 
have  witnessed  contested  seats  in  the  Legislature  since,  but 
never  saw  one  that  was  so  exciting  as  that  one  in  the  old 
white  school-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  teacher  never 
spoke  during  the  proceedings,  and  when  it  was  over  he 
looked  even  paler  and  more  sickly  than  when  he  had  one 
hand  in  the  hair  that  once  grew  where  we  are  now  bald,  while 
the  other  was  at  work  in  the  vineyard.  But  none  of  the  boys 
seemed  to  care  to  pitch  on  to  a  sick  man 
school  two  terms,  and  never  had  to  v  That 

was  the  last  school  we  ever  broke  up- 
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we  have  a  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Estee  is  "  inaccurate."  There 
are  other  adjectives  and  adverbs  that  we  might  have  used,  if 
we  were  not  in  constant  dread  lest  it  might  be  suspected  that 
we  like  the  railroad  company  belter  than  Mr.  Estee,  and  the 
masses  less  than  the  truth.  It  would,  if  true,  be  a  most  un- 
conscionable and  ungrateful  act,  if  the  railroad  corporations 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Estee's  declaration  em- 
braces all  the  railroads  and  railroad  owners  in  the  State — or 
the  persons  comprising  the  railroad  directories,  should  fail  to 
pay  their  j'ust  taxes,  or  in  any  way  fail  to  contribute  their 
just  quota  to  support  a  government  that  protects  them,  and 
without  whose  protection  they  could  not  own  property.  It 
would  be  very  dishonorable  if  Governor  Stanford  and  his  as- 
sociates, Peter  Donahue  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Davis  of  the 
South  Paci6c  Coast  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Walker  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  and  his  associates,  or  any  other  of  the 
railroad  builders  and  owners  in  California  should,  without 
provocation,  resort  to  the  courts  to  defeat  the  collection  of 
their  just  and  legal  taxes,  or,  by  vexatious  delays,  seek  in 
any  way  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  government.  It 
is  equally  reprehensible  for  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
association  of  individuals,  to  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  the  same 
thing.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  great  corporations 
do  pay  their  full  quota  of  taxes,  but  we  do  not  suppose  the 
railroad  companies  are  any  worse  offenders  than  others. 
The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Company,  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  commercial  in- 
terests, the  hotels,  the  churches,  and  the  newspapers  all  do 
the  same  thing. 


Sir  :  For  two  years  in  this  State  the  railroad  corporations  have  paid 
no  dollar  into  the  State  Treasury,  unless  the  people  accepted  the  terms 
upon  which  they  paid  it.  They  are  more  powerful  in  the  State,  appar- 
ently, than  the  State  itself,  and  they  sit  enthroned  over  the  government, 
and  say  that  the  poor  masses  shall  pay  their  taxes,  but  that  they  will 
not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State. 

This  rhetorical  and  not  strictly  accurate  statement  was 
one  of  the  specimens  of  burning  oratory  with  which  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  went  blazing  through  the 
last  campaign.  This  inaccuracy,  Mr.  Estee's  general  inac- 
curacy, and  the  general  policy  of  deliberate  inaccuracy  by 
any  party  in  appealing  to  intelligent  people,  was  passed  upon 
and  condemned  by  something  over  thirty  thousand  majority. 
There  are  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  of  railroad 
belonging  to  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  and  their 
leased  lines  in  California.  These  roads  have  paid  in  taxes, 
from  1863  to  1S81,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $5,970,001.58.  Large 
amounts  of  taxation  have  been  paid  during  the  year  18S2. 
the  figures  of  which  are  not  at  command.  The  property  of 
railroad  owners  not  held  in  the  corporate  names  of  the  com- 
panies, and  of  their  employees,  would  swell  the  taxes  that 
come  from  railroad-building  and  its  attendant  occupations 
to  as  many  millions  more.  It  would  not  probably  be  out  of 
the  line  of  reasonable  assertion  to  say  that  within  the  twenty 
years  of  railroad-building  in  California,  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars has  been  contributed  to  the  support  of  municipal  and 
State  governments  in  California.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Estee 
declares  to  his  party  in  State  convention  that  the  railroad 
corporations  pay  no  dollar  into  the  treasury  except  upon 
their  own  terms,  that  they  are  in  this  respect  more  powerful 
than  the  State,  and  sit  enthroned  above  it,  and  that  railroad 
itions  compel  the  "  poor  masses  "  to  pay  their  taxes, 


Personal   property,  as  a  rule,  avoids    taxation.     It  hides 
and  lies.    Real  estate  is  not  more  honest  or  more  moral.    As 
it  can  not  hide,  it  has  not  the  courage  to  lie.    The  cold,  sol- 
emn  fact  is   that   nobody  pays   taxes    if  he   can  help   it. 
Everybody  who  lives,  or  has  ever  lived,  whether  in  modern 
America,  mediaeval  England  and  France,  or  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  has  avoided  taxes  if  possible.     All  have  shirked 
them  in  every  possible  manner.      There  are  one  or  two  poet- 
ical incidents  recorded  in  history  where  women  have  volun- 
tarily brought  forth  their  jewels  and  offered  to  sacrifice  them 
in  aid  of  their  country,  but  no  single  instance  where  they 
were  willingly  exposed  for  taxation.     Men  offer  their  lives, 
and  volunteer  in  defense  of  their  native  land,  and,  for  patri- 
otic love  of  country,  dare  the  dreadful  hazard  of  war ;  but 
no  one  ever  heard  of  any  man  offering  to  expose  property  for 
taxation  that  had  been  overlooked  by  the  law,  unless  he  was 
endeavoring  to  cure  defective  title  by  tax  sale.    There  is 
rarely  a  financial  exigency  so  great,  or  insolvency  so  immi- 
nent, or  a  threatened  repudiation  so  dishonorable,  that  the 
community  will  voluntarily  submit  to  be  taxed,  even  for  the 
payment  of  the  just  debts  of  a  municipal  or  State  govern- 
ment.   Hence,  we  regard  all  this  clamor  against  corporations 
— as  we  would  any  other  controversy  where  business  men 
are  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  performance  of  public  duties — 
as  a  political  and  economical,  rather  than  moral,  question. 
In  the  last  election  it  was  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  attack 
and  assault  corporations  ;  hence,  this  universal  and  ancient 
crime  of  avoiding  the  tax-gatherer  was  brought  into  undue 
prominence.      What  we   are  working   ourselves   up  to  the 
point  of  saying  is,  that  corporations  are  no  worse  than  indi- 
viduals in  their  desire  to  shirk  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 
and  that  railroad  corporations  are  no  more  criminal  in  this 
respect  than  other  corporations  ;  and,  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  cold,  naked  truth,  it  is  the  eleemosynary,  religious, 
and   publishing  corporations  that  are  the  worst  offenders. 
The  institution  that  clamors  loudest  and  makes  the  greatest 
outcry  against  the  immorality  of  not  paying  taxes  is  the  press. 
The  average  editor  and  the  average  politician  are  emphatic 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  property-owner  who  shirks  his 
taxes,  just  in  the  ratio  of  his  poverty  or  his  crime.     If  he 
has  nothing  himself  to  be  assessed,  he  is  indignant  if  any 
one  escapes  ;  if  he  is  hiding  his  own  property  from  the  tax- 
gatherer,  he  denounces,  with  virtuous   emphasis,  anybody 
else  detected  in  doing  the  same  thing.     Let  us  illustrate  by 
the  press  of  San  Francisco.     The  Bulletin  rests  its  hope  of 
being  considered  a  public  benefactor  upon  a  tax  of  one  cent 
on  one  dollar  of  valuation,  the  assessed  value  not  to  be  in- 
creased for  ten  years.     There  is  not  a  public  man  in  San 
Francisco,  nor  an  intelligent  one  who  has  given  the  matter 
consideration,  who  does  not  know  that  this  city  can  not  be 
properly  administered  on  that  amount  of  money — that  em- 
barrassment will  attend  it.     And  because  of  this  considera- 
tion on  our  part,  we  sometimes  think,  and  sometimes  sug- 
gest, that  the  Bulletin  is  appealing  to  the  demagogue  ele- 
ment among  its  readers.     In  order  to  practically  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Bulletin,  Call,  Chronicle,  and  other  journals 
that  think  franchises  ought  to  be  taxed,  ani  that  the  water 
company,  gas  companies,  railroad  companies,  and  all  other 
corporate  persons  ought  to  pay  taxes  upon  that  intangible 
j  thing  known  as  a  "  franchise,"let  us  turn  to  the  official  record 
and  see  what  Ouy  pay.     A  publishing  corporation  is  like  any 
other.     Its  property  is  like  any  other  corporate  property.    It 
has  determinate  market  value.     It  depends  on  the  life  of  no 
one  connected  with  it.     It  is  probated,  devised,  and  sold,  like 
any  other  property.     It  is  liable  to  debt  or  seizure  upon  ex- 
ecution, and  it  may  be  mortgaged.     In  ever)'  essential  the 


property  of  a  newspaper  is  like  the  property  of  any  manu- 
facturing concern.  To  illustrate :  The  Bulletin  property 
did  not  decrease  in  value  when  Williams,  Nesbit,  or  Simon- 
ton  died.  The  Chronicle  did  not  depreciate  when  Charles 
de  Young  was  murdered.  The  Alta  California  is  worth  as 
much  to-day  as  when  Mr.  MacCrellish  was  alive.  If  Mr.  G. 
Kenyon  Fitch,  Mr.  Loring  Pickering,  Mr.  Michael  de  Young, 
Mr.  Woodward,  and  Colonel  Jackson  of  the  Post,  should 
pass  in  their  checks,  and  climb  the  golden  ladder  to  the 
golden  gate  that  leads  to  the  golden  stools,  and  harps,  and 
pavements  which  surround  the  golden  throne,  their  news- 
paper properties  would  be  just  as  valuable  to  their  heirs  and 
creditors  as  they  are  now ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  we 
think  the  stock  would  make  an  advance  in  quotation.  The 
Bulletin  is  a  valuable  property,  and  worth  not  less  than 
$150,000.  The  Call  is  more  valuable,  and  is  worth  $250,000. 
The  Chronicle  is  worth,  say,  $125,000.  The  Alta  may  be 
put  at  $100,000,  and  the  Post  $25,000.  In  San  Francisco 
there  is  not  less  than  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  news- 
paper property.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  valued  for  assessment : 
The  Bulletin,  $7,000;  the  Call,  $15,000;  the  Chronicle, 
$1 5,000 ;  the  Post,  $6,540 ;  the  Alta,  less  than  $5,000.  At  one 
cent  on  one  dollar  of  valuation,  this  tax  would  produce  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  forty  cents.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  whole  newspaper  property  of  the  State  does  not  con- 
tribute one  th  ousand  dollars  to  the  maintenance  of  government. 
Now,  then,  let  us  ask,  in  sober  earnestness,  what  estimate  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment,  honesty,  value,  or  morality 
of  an  institution  that  proclaims  itself  the  arbiter  of  morals, 
the  standard  of  opinions,  and  the  censor  of  men's  public 
acts,  and  that  deliberately  hides  its  property  from  assess- 
ment, refuses  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment, and  burdens  its  columns  with  daily  denunciation  of 
other  men  and  other  property-owners  because  they  do  not 
pay  their  taxes  ? 

From  the  newspapers  let  us  turn  to  the  politicians  of  the 
Estee  stripe,  the  self-imposed  candidates  for  office  through 
a  party  machine,  not  one  member  in  a  hundred  of  which 
pays  one  cent  of  taxes,  and  let  us  consider  what  importance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  convention  literature  and  stump 
oratory  which  declares  that  railroad  property  does  not  pay 
its  fair  proportion  of  taxes.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  our 
State  and  city  governments  when  they  must  depend  for  their 
revenues  upon  the  politicians  who  run  them.  When  Mr. 
Charles  de  Young  died  his  estate  was  appraised  by  his 
brother  and  Reuben  Lloyd  at  $79,270.  It  was  never  assessed 
at  all,  nor  did  it  pay  one  dollar  of  tax.  The  sworn  appraise- 
ment of  the  Chronicle  was  $47,500.  By  the  sworn  returns  to 
the  Bank  Commissioners  of  the  assets  of  the  commercial 
banks  of  San  Francisco,  indeDendent  of  their  liabilities,  and 
deducting  their  United  States  bonds,  there  is  property  subject 
to  assessment  and  taxation,  $13,609,790.  Only  $2,784,260  is 
taxed.  Nearly  eleven  millions  of  personal  property  escape 
in  this  one  item.  The  private  bankers  flunk  their  taxes  still 
more  disgracefully  than  the  corporate  banks — Sather  &  Co., 
Donohoe,  Kelly  &  Co.,  Tallant  &  Co.,  Lazard  Freres,  and 
Daniel  Meyer,  in  the  aggregate,  paying  upon  less  than  one 
million  of  capital.  There  are  more  than  forty  millionaires  in 
San  Francisco  whose  names  are  not  found  in  the  list  of  per- 
sonal property  owners  assessed  for  over  $5,000.  For  per- 
sonal property  James  Phelan  is  valued  at  $6,470 ;  Joseph 
Donohoe,  $7,000  ;  Peter  Donahue,  $5,000;  Adam  Grant,  $6,- 
000;  John  Parrott,  $16,200;  William  Sharon,  $19,150;  Claus 
Spreckels,  $7,180;  Robert  Sherwood,  $6,040  ;  Miller  &  Lux, 
$16,420;  and  Charles  Lux,  $7,300;  while  the  names  of  Henry 
Miller,  John  Center,  Nicholas  Luning,  and  Captain  McDon- 
ald are  not  found  on  the  assessment  roll  of  personal  property. 
The  great  milling  enterprise  of  Horace  Davis  &  Co.  is  as- 
sessed to  pay  $297  a  year.  An  important  grocery  house  like 
Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  pays  $290  annually.  The  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  pays  $398.40  a  year  ;  the  Union, 
$226.95,  an^ tne  State  Investment,  S75.40.  The  great  Jewish 
house  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  and  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  pay 
each  about  $5,000  annually.  Shreve  &  Co.,  a  leading  jew- 
elry house,  pays  $550.  The  City  Cab  and  Carriage  Com- 
pany pays  $91.50.  The  franchises  of  all  the  street  rail- 
roads are  valued  at  less  than  $1,000,000.  To  illustrate  : 
the  Presidio  Railroad  Company's  property  and  franchise  is 
assessed  at  $88,720.  It  is  worth  more  than  half  a  million. 
The  franchise  of  the  Central  Gas  Company  is  assessed  at 
$136,000.  The  franchises  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Light 
Company  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  are  not  as- 
sessed at  all,  and  here  escape,  if  franchises  are  assessable, 
ten  millions  more.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
is  valued  at  $71,650.  Archbishop  Alemany,  as  a  corporation- 
sole,  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  his  church,  pays  $227.50 
each  year  in  taxes  on  personal  property  ;  Claus  Spreckels 
pays  $1,500  a  year;  E.  J.  Baldwin,  the  lucky,  $350;  the 
leading  English  house  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  $600 ;  the 
great  book  house  of  Bancroft  &  Co.,  $850.  John  Rosenfelt, 
handling  more  wheat  and  ships  than  any  other  merchant, 
pays  $174.80  upon  the  capital  which  enables  him  to  send 
ships  to  sea  and  deal  in  coal.  St.  Ignatius  College  gets 
along  by  paying  a  tax  on  its  personal  property  of  $72.30. 
Governor  Stanford  pays  on  plate  and  jewelry  at  a  valuation 
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of  $1,500.  We  are  informed  through  reliable  chronicles  of 
public  gossip  that  Mrs.  Stanford  recently  appeared  at  a 
public  weddingwith  some  $800,000  worth  of  jewels.  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins  pays  on  plate  and  jewelry  $1,050.  She 
wore,  on  a  recent  occasion,  diamonds  to  the  value  of 
$200,000.  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell  is  accredited  with  owning 
$6,600  worth  of  jewels.  She  traveled  through  Europe  with 
a  servant  especially  employed  to  guard  this  property.  Mrs. 
Robert  Johnson  has  jewelry  to  the  value  of  $200  ;  no  pictures 

"Elaine  "  was  stolen.     We  do  not  find  Mrs.  McLaughlin's 

or  Mrs.  Dean's  solitaires  assessed  at  any  value.  Governor 
Stanford  has  five  horses,  two  cows  $50  each,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine worth  $50,  and  had  $75  worth  of  coal  on  hand  when 
Badlam's  deputy  called.  Joe  Poheim,  the  tailor,  Mrs.  Mish, 
the  milliner,  have  each  one — only  one — sewing  machine  of 
the  value  $10.  William  A.  Piper  has  no  money,  and  his 
watch  is  worth  $50.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  is  put  down  at  $9,500. 
Bob  Morrow  has  two  horses  worth  $300  and  two  vehicles 
worth  $300.  Drury  Melone  drives  tandem  in  the  park  with 
horses  worth  $100  each,  and  a  "  wagon"  worth  $100.  Miller 
&  Lux,  when  they  saw  Badlam  last,  had  nine  hundred  head 
of  beef  cattle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  and  four  hundred 
hogs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  injured  by  water  in  the 
recent  fire  at  his  residence,  $75,000.  This  property  was  as- 
sessed at  $4,200.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  conduct  their  express 
business  all  over  this  State  with  horses,  wagons,  safes,  and 
office  furniture  on  an  assessed  capital  of  $13,000.  Ex-Senator 
Tubbs  drives  a  four-in-hand,  and  has  only  one  horse  worth 
$125,  a  harness,  $25,  and  $300  in  money.  And,  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  be  facetious,  we  might  follow  this  lead  down  to  the 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  details.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  open  and  uncovered  wealth  in  San  Francisco 
lying  under  the  eyes  of  any  assessor  who  is  not  stone  blind  or 
most  preposterously  dishonest.  This  wealth  escapes  taxa- 
tion by  dishonest  practices,  and  the  result  is  that  nearly  all 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  thrown  upon  the  owners  of  real 
property,  and  much  of  this  escapes  through  negligence, 
carelessness,  or  crime.  A  property  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Mission  and  Fremont  Streets,  sold  for  $96,000,  but 
was  assessed  at  $20,000.  In  parts  of  the  town  gone  to  decay 
valuations  are  kept  up.  Parts  of  the  town  where  values  have 
advanced  are  not  properly  assessed.  This  whole  business 
in  San  Francisco  is,  and  for  years  past  has  been,  a  shameful 
farce,  if  it  has  not  been  worse. 


if  we  could  ascertain  the  money  value  of  all  the  benefits,  sav- 
ings, and  advantages  which  all  the  railroads  are  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State.  It  would  not  silence  the  grumbling  mis- 
statements of  editors  and  politicians,  but  it  would  enable 
intelligent  people  to  measure  the  mendacious  dimensions  of 
those  who  make  abuse  of  railroads  the  industry  of  their  oth- 
erwise idle  and  worthless  lives. 


After  writing  thus  far,  we  sent  to  the  railroad  company's 
office,  and  obtained  these  further  memoranda.  The  com- 
panies have  paid  during  the  year  1882  taxes  in  California  to 
the  amount  of  $348,725.  There  is  an  additional' amount 
claimed,  and  in  contest  between  the  companies  and  the 
counties,  for  the  years  1880  and  1 881,  of  $300,000  for  each 
year.  The  companies  are  willing  to  pay  the  sum  of  $180,000 
for  each  year — that  is,  $360,000  for  both.  Had  this  amount 
been  accepted,  the  Central  and  Southern  railroads  would 
have  paid  as  taxes  to  the  State  in  18S2  the  sum  of  $708,225. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  have  paid  since  1863  the  sum  of  $6,- 
678,226.58.  That  part  of  the  Southern  road  extending  from 
the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  through  the  Colorado  Desert,  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  embracing  a  width  of  two 
hundred  feet,  lies  in  the  county  of  San  Diego.  The  entire 
land  is  not  worth  one  cent  an  acre.  It  is  an  arid,  valueless 
desert  waste.  The  Southern  company  has  paid  taxes  this 
year  to  the  county  of  San  Diego  to  the  amount  of  $24,485.- 
43  ;  to  Kern  County,  $30,643  20  ;  and  to  the  county  of  Mer- 
ced, $13,305.39.  It  is  these  counties  that  set  up  the  loudest 
complaints  against  the  railroads  for  exactions,  non-payment 
of  taxes,  etc.  Yet  land  in  the  counties  of  Kern,  Merced, 
and  the  part  of  San  Diego,  through  which  the  railroad  passes, 
was  not  worth  the  taking  up  for  nothing  until  the  road  was 
built.  The  Central  Pacific  has  just  paid  its  tax-bill  to  Placer 
County,  $65,300.  Without  the  road  the  whole  fee-simple 
of  the  land  occupied  by  it  would  not  be  worth  half  the 
money.  The  whole  tax  collected  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
from  real-estate  property  is  less  than  $Soo,ooo.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  pays  $165,705.  In  Utah  it  pays 
$16,915  ;  in  Oregon,  $1,200;  and  in  Arizona,  $89,346.  All 
the  land  in  Arizona  within,  sight  of.  the  railroad  is  not  worth, 
for  agricultural  or  any  other  purpose,  except  mining,  the  sum 
of  $89,346.  The  whole  tax  paid  by  Churchill  County,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  on  both  real  and  personal  property,  is 
$11,765.02,  of  which  the  railroad  pays  $8,971.  The  total 
paid  in  Elko  County  is  $75,150.37,  of  which  the  railroad 
pays  $51,959.  In  Humboldt  County  the  total  is  $71 
355.32,  of  which  the  railroad  pays  $46,181.84.  The  State  of 
Nevada  is  one  of  the  grumblers.  If  it  had  no  railroads  with 
in  its  borders  its  finances  would  be  in  a  most  deplorable  con 
dition,  and  coyotes  would  outnumber  its  other  citizens.  We 
believe  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Estee,  made  by  him  while  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, was  inaccurate.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
personal  property  in  California  which  pays  so  largely  and  so 
liberally  to  the  support  of  government  as  the  railroads.  It 
will  be  noted  that  our  figures  are  confined  to  less  than  seven- 
teen hundred  miles  of  road.  There  are  several  hundreds  of 
miles  of  road  owned  by  others.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  what  they  all  pay.     It  would  be  more  interesting 


Governor  Perkins  retires  from  the  performance  of  his  ex- 
ecutive duties  with  a  clean  and  honorable  record.  Not  within 
the  history  of  our  State  has  any  Governor  more  intelligently 
and  faithfully  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  his  official 
position.  His  valedictory  message  is  an  able  document, 
clear  in  its  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  State, 
and  presenting  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  but  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  State  bonds  outstanding,  with  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  their 
purchase  or  redemption.  Our  taxable  property  is  six  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  All  expenses  of  the  government 
have  been  promptly  paid,  and  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  cleared  off.  The  Governor 
says  :  "  I  believe  it  quite  possible  in  the  future  to  reduce 
our  tax  for  State  purposes  to  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars."  Another  fact  most  creditable  to  the  administration 
is  that  the  State's  prison  is  now  nearly  self-supporting,  with 
every  prospect  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  entirely  so,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  jute-bags  is  entirely  successful,  there- 
by relieving  our  farmers  from  a  vexatious  and  costly  monop- 
oly. The  Governor,  in  apt  language,  rebukes  an  existing 
and  bad  custom,  as  follows  : 

It  has  been  the  common  custom  for  our  Legislatures  to  base  appro- 
priations upon  business  principle,  and  the  tax  levy  upon  political  inter- 
est. The  inevitable  resulting  difference  it  has  always  been  necessary  to 
reconcile  by  means  of  deficiency  bills.  A  false  surface-showing  of  econ- 
omy is  thus  made,  the  real  burden  is  shifted  temporarily,  and  the  labor 
of  legislation  is  greatly  increased  without  the  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  enhancement,  of  taxation. 

Governor  Perkins's  appointments  have  been  made  in 
practical  recognition  of  the  principle  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  in  all  instances  the  mixed  commissions  have  been  from 
members  of  both  political  parties.  The  pardoning  power 
has  been  generously  and  wisely  exercised — so  wisely  and 
prudently,  that  he  is  able  to  say  that  no  one  released  from 
prison  has  ever  returned,  and  many  are  endeavoring  man- 
fully to  regain  character  and  assume  honorable  positions  in 
life.  His  message  is  full  of  healthful  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  his  successors  in  office,  and  replete  with  valua- 
ble hints  resulting  from  his  experience  and  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  acquired  during  his  official  term.  Governor 
Perkins  has  earned  and  deserves  the  approval  of  all  honora- 
ble citizens  for  the  intelligent,  and  faithful,  and  most  upright 
discharge  of  all  his  official  duties. 


plished  without  any  such  narrow  and  illiberal  interpretation 
as  some  of  our  journalistic  writers  and  demagogue  politi- 
cians would  seek  to  put  upon  it.  To  prevent  any  Chinese 
from  crossing  our  country  would  be  an  act  of  illiberality  and 
cowardice  altogether  unworthy  of  a  brave  and  generous 
people,  and  altogether  unbecoming  to  the  enlightened  age  in 
which  we  live.  If  it  should  happen  that  there  are  twenty 
thousand  Chinese,  more  or  less,  in  Cuba  who  should  plant 
themselves  at  the  East,  we  would  not  very  much  regret  it. 
We  would  not  deeply  regret  the  calamity  if  they  should  all 
locate  themselves  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We  would  like 
our  Eastern  friends  to  have  a  taste  of  Chinese  civilization. 
The  existing  Chinese  law,  in  its  practical  operation,  satisfies 
intelligent  public  opinion  upon  this  coast,  and  if,  under  the 
letter  of  its  strict  interpretation,  it  may  not  be  permitted  for 
any  Chinaman  to  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  travel- 
ing across  the  country,  the  law  should  be  at  once  amended. 


The  following  interchange  of  official  courtesies  took  place 
at  Mayor  Bartlett's  inaugural  : 

Mayor  Blake  to  Mayor  Bartlett : 

"  I  welcome  you  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  city.  1  am  glad  to  wel- 
come as  my  successor  a  gentleman  in  whose  hands  I  am  sure  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  will  be  safe.  I  know  that  what  you  can  do  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  general  welfare,  you  will  do,  and,  for  your  sake  and 
all  our  sakes,  I  wish  you  the  most  abundant  success." 

Mayor  Bartlett  to  the  Baard  of  Supervisors  : 

"We  have  been  carried  into  office  by  pronounced  majorities,  because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  so  generally  prevalent  in  relation  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  local  government  has  been  conducted,  and  because  the  peo- 
ple expect  that  we  will  give  them  a  better,  more  economical,  and  more 
conscientious  government  than  our  immediate  predecessors.  We  must 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  give  better  government  than  that  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years." 

It  strikes  us  that  Mayor  Bartlett  was  more  frank  than  po- 
lite— in  fact,  a  little  rude  in  his  reply  to  Mayor  Blake's  very 
gentlemanly  introduction. 

If  the  choice  of  Mr.  Larue  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly  is 
an  indication  that  the  gravel-miners  are  not  to  control  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  a  policy  that  looks  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  valley  lands  and  navigable  streams,  we  rejoice 
at  it.  If  he  is  in  accord  with  Governor  Stoneman,  and  can 
unite  the  farming  interest,  we  hail  it  as  an  omen  of  safe 
legislation.  We  hear  from  those  who  visited  Sacramento 
that  the  indications  of  intelligent,  honest,  economical,  and 
conservative  legislation  are  good.  If  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Judge  Terry  is  in  the  direction  of  safe  and  pru- 
dent action,  we  shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  if  the  Democracy 
can  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  California  for  a  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  by  an  honest  and  honorable  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  government,  it  will  meet  with  our  hearty 
concurrence. 


At  a  late  hour,  and  just  before  going  to  press,  our  associ- 
ate informs  us  that  the  editorial  page  lacks  a  column,  and 
suggests  that  we  have  written  nothing  about  the  new  charter 
or  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Stoneman.  Now,  the 
ordinary  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that  to  comply  with 
his  suggestion,  and  furnish  the  requisite  "  copy,"  it  would  be 
necessary  to  read  the  two  documents  to  be  criticised.  The 
charter,  says  the  Call,  will  occupy  thirty-two  of  its  columns 
in  fine  print.  The  message — we  have  seen  it — fills  about  two 
columns  of  that  journal.  We  have  read  neither ;  we  shall  not 
probably  read  either  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing our  unqualified  approval  to  both.  We  reason  thus  in 
reference  to  Governor  Stoneman  :  He  is  an  able  man  ;  so,  of 
course,  he  will  write  an  able  message.  He  is  a  polititician, 
and  knowing  what  the  people  think  they  want,  he  will  prom- 
ise it  to  them.  He  is  honest,  hence  he  will  recommend  hon- 
est and  economical  legislation.  He  has  doubtless  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  its  prosperity,  and  dilated  upon  corpo- 
rations, and  corporation  exactions,  and  railroads  not  paying  ■ 
their  taxes  ;  upon  fares  and  freights,  and  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. He  has  complimented  the  people  upon  their  good 
taste  and  wisdom  in  choosing  him  to  be  Governor,  and  if  he 
has  the  sense  we  accredit  him  with,  he  will  admit  that  he  is 
Governor  of  California  by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes,  be- 
cause the  decent  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  disgruntled 
by  the  machine  and  disgusted  by  the  presentation  of  false 
issues.  Having  confidence  in  General  Stoneman's  ability  to 
see  things,  and  his  moral  courage  to  state  them,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  mesaage  is  an  admirable  one, 
breathing  the  loftiest  patriotism  in  the  choicest  of  diction. 
As  to  the  charter,  we  approve  of  it.  First,  because  any  char- 
ter is  better  than  the  amendment-covered  ruin  known  as  the 
Consolidation  Act  ;  because  any  charter  is  better  than  none; 
because  the  charter-makers  are  intelligent  and  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  with  wide  experience  in  the  line  of  mu- 
nicipal requirements,  and  men  who,  without  compensation, 
or  unworthy  or  selfish  motive,  have  honestly  and  diligently 
labored  to  produce  the  result  which  they  have  unanimously 
arrived  at.  We  approve  of  it,  because  no  bosses  manipu- 
lated it,  no  partisan  feeling  was  displayed  in  its  formation, 
and  because  we  think  that  if  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
this  freeholders'  convention  have  not  made  a  good  charter, 
we  shall  despair  of  ever  getting  one  from  any  source.  And 
we  are  disposed  to  favor  it  because  we  think  the  Bulletin 
will  not,  and  if  we  thought  the  Bulletin  and  Chronicle  would 
both  set  themselves  in  opposition,  it  would  receive  our  un- 
qualified endorsement  and  most  enthusiastic  support.  If 
these  journals  should  both  favor  it,  it  will  be  such  a  suspi- 
cious fact  that  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  give  the  document 
an  attentive  and  careful  perusal.  Then,  again,  if  the  charter 
should  fail  to  pass  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  time  thrown 
away  to  read  it.  It  will  be  early  enough  to  confront  the  labor 
of  its  perusal  when  the  time  comes  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  true  motto  is  :  "  Never  do  that  to- 
day which  can  just  as  well  be  deferred  till  to-morrow,"  for 
something  may  happen  to  render  the  labor  unnecessary,  or 
the  to-morrow  may  never  come. 


The  decision  of  Attorney-General  Brewster,  that  the 
Chinese  prohibition  law  applies  only  to  Chinese  laborers  in- 
tending to  remain  in  the  country,  and  does  not  prohibit  any 
grade  of  Chinese  from  passing  through  the  country,  is  good 
law  and  good  sense.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  restrict 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  who  come  with  the 
purpose  of  remaining  in  the  country  and  working  in  compe- 
tition with  white  labor.  This  evil  of  Chinese  competition 
was  sought  to  be  remedied  by  this  law,  and  it  is  accom- 


Ex-Governor  Johnson  is  appointed  Registrar  of  Elections 
in  San  Francisco.  We  thank  Governor  Stoneman  for  it, 
and  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons  :  James  Johnson 
is  a  native-born  American,  competent  and  honorable,  who 
will  intelligently,  honestly,  and  impartially  discharge  the 
duties  of  this,  the  most  important  office  in  this  State.  The 
office  has  escaped  the  possession  of  the  Pope's  political 
Irish,  the  Polish  Jews,  and  Tharpe.  It  will  not  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  either  party. 


The  dyspeptic  man  is  hateful  to  his  family,  disagreeable  to 
everybody,  thinks  himself  honest  and  pious,  and  thinks  that 
everybody  else  is  neither.  We  have  a  country  editor  in 
view,  disappointed,  soured,  and  poor,  with  a  bad  stomach, 
out  of  health,  out  of  luck,  out  of  sorts.  Our  advice  is  that  he 
drown  himself.  

We  have  received  three  dollars  of  conscience  money  from 
D.  Samuels,  a  Jew  who  runs  a  dry  goods  s*ore  on  Post 
Street.     We  will  next  week  explain  at  le-  circum- 

stances that  have  wrenched  this  money  fr 
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ARGONAUT. 


NAPOLEON'S    THREE    WARNINGS. 


A  Strange  Story  of  the  Great  Corsican,  as  narrated  by  Fourth. 

The  celebrated  Fouche",  Duke  of  Otranto,  sometime  chief 
of  police  to  Napoleon,  was  retained  but  a  short  time,  it  is 
well  known,  in  the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  after  their  restor- 
ation to  the  throne  of  France.  He  retired  to  the  town  of 
Aix,  in  Provence,  and  there  lived  in  affluence  and  ease  upon 
the  gains  of  his  long  and  busy  career.  On  one  occasion  the 
company  assembled  in  his  salon  heard  from  his  lips  the 
following  story : 

I. 
By  degrees,  as  Napoleon  assumed  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  a  king,  everything  about  him,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Consulate,  began  to  wear  a  court-like  appearance.  All  the 
old  monarchical  habitudes  were  revived,  one  by  one.  Among 
other  revivals  of  this  kind,  the  custom  of  attending  mass 
previous  to  the  hour  of  audience  was  restored  by  Bonaparte, 
and  he  himself  was  punctual  in  his  appearance  at  the  chapel 
of  St.  Cloud  on  such  occasions.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mundane  than  the  mode  of  performing  these  religious  serv- 
ices. The  actresses  of  the  opera  wer©  the  chori'sts,  and 
great  crowds  of  busy,  talkative  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  First  Consul  and  Josephine  could  be  seen  with 
their  suites  and  friends.  The  whole  formed  merely  a  daily 
exhibition  of  the  consular  court  for  the  people. 

At  one  particular  time  the  punctuality  of  Bonaparte  in  his 
attendance  on  mass  was  rather  distressing  to  his  wife.  The 
quick  and  jealous  Josephine  had  discovered  that  the  eye  of 
her  husband  was  too  much  directed  to  a  window  in  the  gal- 
lery where  there  regularly  appeared  the  form  and  face  of  a 
young  girl  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  chestnut  tresses,  the 
brilliant  eyes,  and  graceful  figure  of  this  personage  caused 
the  more  uneasiness  to  the  Consul's  wife,  as  the  strangers 
glances  were  bent  not  less  often  upon  Bonaparte  than  his 
were  upon  her. 

"  Who  is  that  young  girl?  "  said  Josephine,  one  day,  at  the 
close  of  the  service ;  "  what  can  she  seek  from  the  First 
Consul  ?  I  observed  her  drop  a  billet  just  now  at  his  feet. 
He  picked  it  up — I  saw  him." 

No  one  could  tell  Josephine  who  the  object  of  her  notice 
precisely  was,  though  there  were  some  who  declared  her  to  be 
an  emigrie  lately  returned,  and  who  probably  was  desirous  of 
the  intervention  of  the  First  Consul  in  favor  of  her  family. 
With  such  guesses  as  this  the  Consul's  wife  was  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  for  the  the  time. 

After  the  audience  of  that  same  day  had  passed,  Bona- 
parte expressed  a  wish  for  a  drive  in  the  park,  and  accord- 
ingly went  out  attended  by  his  wife,  his  brother  Joseph,  Du- 
roc,  and  Hortense  Beauharnais.  The  King  of  Prussia  had 
just  presented  Napoleon  with  a  superb  set  of  horses,  four  in 
number,  and  they  were  harnessed  to  an  open  chariot  for  the 
party.  The  Consul  took  it  into  his  head  to  drive  in  person, 
and  mounted  into  the  coachman's  seat.  The  chariot  set  off, 
but  just  as  it  was  turning  into  the  park,  it  went  crash  against 
a  stone  at  the  gate,  and  the  First  Consul  was  thrown  to  the 
ground.  He  attempted  to  rise,  but  again  fell  prostrate  in  a 
stunned  and  insensible  condition.  Meanwhile  the  horses 
sprang  forward'with  the  chariot,  and  were  only  stopped  when 
Duroc,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  threw  himself  out  and  seized 
the  loose  reins.  Josephine  was  taken  out  in  a  swooning  con- 
dition. The  rest  of  the  party  speedily  returned  to  Napoleon, 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  apartments.  On  recovering  his 
senses  fully,  the  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  puli  out  the  slip  of  paper  dropped  at  his 
feet  in  the  chapel.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  Josephine 
read  upon  it  these  words  : 

"  Do  not  drive  out  in  your  carriage  this  day" 
"  This  can  have  no  allusion  to  our  late  accident,"  said 
Bonaparte.  "  No  one  could  foresee  that  I  was  to  play  the 
part  of  coachman  to-day,  or  that  I  should  be  awkward 
enough  to  drive  against  a  stone.  Go,  Duroc,  and  examine 
the  chariot." 

Duroc  obeyed.  Soon  after  he  returned,  very  pale,  and 
took  the  First  Consul  aside.  "  Citizen  Consul,"  said  he, 
"  had  you  not  struck  the  stone  and  stopped  our  drive,  we  had 
all  been  lost." 

"  How  so?"  was  the  reply. 

"There  was  in  the  carriage,  concealed  behind  the  rear 
seat,  a  massive  bomb,  charged  with  ragged  pieces  of  iron, 
with  a  slow  match  attached  to  it,  and  kindled.  Things  had 
been  so  arranged,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  should 
have  been  scattered  among  the  trees  of  the  Park  of  Saint 
Cloud.  Fouche  must  be  told  of  this  ;  Dubois  must  be 
warned  ! " 

"  Not  a  word  to  them,"  replied  Bonaparte.  "  The  knowl- 
edge of  one  plot  only  engenders  a  second.  Let  Josephine 
remain  ignorant  of  the  danger  she  has  escaped.  Hortense, 
Joseph,  Cambace'res — tell  none  of  them  ;  and  let  the  gov- 
ernment journals  say  not  a  word  about  my  fall." 
The  First  Consul  was  then  silent  for  some  time. 
"  Duroc,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  you  will  come  to-morrow  at 
mass,  and  examine  with  attention  a  young  girl  whom  I  shall 
point  out  to  you.  She  will  occupy  the  fourth  window  in  the 
gallery  on  the  right.  Follow  her  home,  or  cause  her  to  be 
followed,  and  bring  me  intelligence  of  her  name,  her  abode, 
and  her  circumstances.  It  will  be  better  to  do  this  your- 
self ;  I  would  not  have  the  police  interfere  in  this  matter." 

On  the  morrow  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  person  were 
turned  to  the  window  in  the  gallery.  But  the  jealous  Jose- 
phine sought  in  vain  for  the  graceful  figure  of  the  young  girl. 
She  was  not  ihere.  The  impatient  First  Consul,  and  his 
confidant,  Duroc,  were  greatly  annoyed  at  her  non-appear- 
ance, and  small  was  the  attention  paid  by  them  to  the  service 


that  day.     Their  anxiety  was  fruitless, 
mass  no  more. 


Lauriston,  and  Generals  Lannes  and  Berthier.  The  vehicle 
was  about  to  start,  when  a  female,  wrapped  in  a  black  man- 
tle, rushed  out  upon  the  Place  Carousel,  made  her  way  into 
the  midst  of  the  guards  about  to  accompany  Bonaparte,  and 
held  forth  a  paper  to  the  latter,  crying  : 

"  Citizen  Consul,  Citizen  Consul,  read  !  read  !  " 

Bonaparte,  with  that  smile  which  Bourrienne  describes  as 
irresistible,  saluted  the  petitioner,  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
the  missive.  "A  petition,  madam?"  said  he,  inquiringly, 
and  then  continued  :  "  Fear  nothing  ;  I  shall  peruse  it  and 
see  justice  done." 

"  Citizen  Consul" cried  the  woman,  imploringly  join- 
ing her  hands. 

What  she  would  have  further  said  was  lost.  The  coach- 
man, who,  it  was  afterward  said,  was  intoxicated,  gave  the 
lash  to  his  horses,  and  they  sprang  off  with  the  speed  of 
lightning. 

The  Consul,  throwing  into  his  hat  the  paper  he  had  re- 
ceived, remarked  to  his  companions  :  "I  could  not  well  see 
her  figure,  but  I  think  the  poor  woman  is  young." 

The  carriage  dashed  along  rapidly.  It  was  just  issuing 
from  the  street  of  St.  Nicholas,  when  a  frightful  detonation 
was  heard,  mingling  with  and  followed  by  the  crash  of 
broken  windows  and  the  cries  of  injured  passers-by.  The 
infernal  machine  had  exploded.  Uninjured,  the  carriage  of 
the  Consul  and  its  inmates  was  whirled  with  undiminished 
rapidity  to  the  opera.  Bonaparte  entered  his  box  with  serene 
brow  and  unruffled  deportment.  He  saluted,  as  usual,  the 
assembled  spectators,  to  whom  the  news  of  the  explosion 
came  with  all  the  speed  which  rumor  exercises  upon  such 
occasions.  All  were  stunned  and  stupefied.  Bonaparte  only 
was  perfectly  calm.  He  stood  with  crossed  arms,  listening 
attentively  to  the  oratorio  of  Haydn,  which  was  executed  on 
that  evening.  Suddenly,  however,  he  remembered  the  paper 
put  into  his  hands.     He  took  it  out  and  read  *hese  lines  : 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  Citizen  Consuf,  do  not  go  to  the 
opera  to-night,  or,  if  you  do  go,  pass  not  through  the  street  of 
St.  Nicholas? 

On  reading  these  words  the  Consul  chanced  to  raise  his 
eyes,  Exactly  opposite  to  him,  in  a  box  on  the  third  tier, 
sat  the  young  girl  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Cloud,  who,  with 
joined  hands,  seemed  to  utter  prayers  of  gratitude  for  the 
escape  which  had  taken  place.  Her  head  had  no  covering  but 
her  flowing  and  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  and  her  person  was 
wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  the  Consul  recognized  as 
identical  with  that  worn  by  the  woman  who  had  delivered 
the  paper  to  him  at  the  carriage  door  on  the  Place  Carousel. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  quietly  but  quickly,  to  Lannes  ;  t(  go  to  the 
box  exactly  opposite  to  us,  on  the  third  tier.  You  will  find 
a  young  girl  in  a  black  mantle.  Bring  her  to  the  Tuileries. 
I  must  see  her,  and  without  delay."  Bonaparte  spoke  thus, 
without  raising  his  eyes,  but  to  make  Lannes  certain  of  the 
person,  he  took  the  general's  arm  and  said,  pointing  upward, 
''See there — look  !  " 

Bonaparte  stopped  suddenly.  The  girl  was  gone.  No 
black  mantle  was  to  be  seen.  Annoyed  at  this  beyond 
measure,  he  hurriedly  sent  off  Lannes  to  intercept  her.  It 
was  in  vain.  The  box-keeper  had  seen  such  an  individual, 
but  knew  nothing  about  her.  Bonaparte  applied  to  Fouche* 
and  Dubois,  but  all  the  zeal  of  these  functionaries  failed  in 
discovering  her. 

III. 
Years  ran  on  after  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine 
and  the  strange  accompanying  circumstances  which  tended 
to  make  the  occurrence  more  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  Bo- 
naparte. To  the  Consulate  succeeded  the  Empire,  and  vic- 
tory after  victory  marked  the  career  of  the  great  Corsican. 
At  length  the  hour  of  change  came.  Allied  Europe  poured 
its  troops  into  France,  and  compelled  the  Emperor  to  lay 
down  the  sceptre  which  had  been  so  long  shaken  in  terror 
over  half  the  civilized  world.  The  Isle  of  Elba  became  for 
a  few  days  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  globe,  and 
finally  the  resuscitated  empire  fell  to  pieces  anew  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo. 

Bonaparte  was  about  to  quit  France.  The  moment  had 
come  for  him  to  set  foot  in  the  bark  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  the  English  vessel.  Friends  who  had  followed  the 
fallen  chief  to  the  very  last  were  standing  by  to  give  him  a 
final  adieu.  He  waved  his  hand  to  those  around,  and  a 
smile  was  on  the  lip  which  had  given  the  farewell  kiss  to  the 
imperial  eagle.  At  this  instant  a  woman  broke  through  the 
band  that  stood  before  Napoleon.  She  was  in  the  prime  of 
woman's  life;  not  a  girl,  yet  young  enough  to  retain  unim- 
paired that  beauty  for  which  she  had  been  remarkable  among 
a  crowd  of  beauties.  Her  features  were  full  of  anxiety  and 
sadness,  adding  interest  to  her  appearance  even  at  such  a 
moment. 

"  Sire  !  sire  ! "  said  she,  presenting  a  paper  hurriedly  ; 
"  read  !  read  !  " 

The  Emperor  took  the  paper  presented  to  him.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  held  up  the  paper  to  his  eyes.  After 
perusing  its  contents  he  took  it  between  his  hands  and  tore 
it  to  pieces,  scattering  the  fragments  in  the  air. 

"Stop,  sire!"  cried  the  woman.  "Follow  the  advice! 
Be  warned — it  is  yet  time  !  " 

"No!"  replied  Napoleon.  And,  taking  from  his  finger  a 
beautiful  oriental  ruby,  a  valuable  souvenir  of  his  Egyptian 
campaigns,  he  held  it  out  to  the  woman.  She  took  it,  kneel- 
ing, and  kissed  the  hand  which  presented  it.  Turning  his 
head,  Napoleon  then  stepped  into  the  boat  which  awaited 
to  take  him  to  the  vessel.  The  vessel  took  him  to  the  bar 
ren  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
And  there  he  died. 

Thus  of  three  warnings,  two  were  useless  because  neglected 
until  the  danger  had  occurred,  and  the  third — which  prog 
nosticated  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  if  once  in  the  power  of  his 


The  girl  was  seen  at  \  adversaries — the  third  was  rejected. 


II. 


The   summers  of  Napoleon  were  spent  chiefly  at   Mal- 

maison — the    winters    at   Saint  Cloud    and    the   Tuileries. 

Winter  had  come  on,  and  the  First  Consul  had  been  holding 

rouri  in  the  great  apartments  of  the  last  of  these  palaces. 

_s  the  third  of  that  month  which  the  Republicans  well 

Vivose,  and  in  the  evening  Bonaparie  entered  hi? 


to  go  to  the  opera,  accompanied  by  hi3  aid  de-camp,  j  limes-Democrat, 


"  But  who  was  this  woman,  Duke  of  Otranto?" 
"  That,"  replied  Fouche",  "I  know  not  with  certainty.  The 
Emperor,  if  he  knew  ultimately,  seems  to  have  kept  the  se- 
cret. All  that  is  known  respecting  the  matter  is  that  a  female 
related  to  Saint  Regent,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  explosion 
of  the  street  St.  Nicholas  died  at  the  hospital  Hotel  Dieu, 
in  1S37,  and  that  around  her  neck  was  suspended,  by  a  silk 
ribbnn,  the  exquisite  oriental  ruby  of   Napoleon.'' — A',  0. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Alma  Tadema,  in  draperies  of  brown,  terra  cotta, 
and  silver  gray,  is  described  by  the  London  Truth  as  resem- 
bling a  gorgeous  tropical  bird. 

President  Arthur's  Christmas  table  bore  a  huge  platter  of 
roast  beef,  the  choicest  beef  of  Iowa's  famous  Crimson  Herd, 
sent  to  him  with  the  compliments  of  the  State  by  Senator 
Allison. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt,  Arabi's  friend,  is  a  well-looking  man 
of  forty-three.  His  wife  is  Byron's  granddaughter.  She  is 
an  original  character.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  Sussex  squire  and  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

John  G.  Saxe  now  lives  in  Albany,  with  his  son,  and  is  a 
helpless  sufferer  from  neuralgia  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  denied 
that  his  mental  strength  is  impaired,  or  that  he  is  suffering 
from  softening  of  the  brain. 

An  unfortunate  being,  who  has  struggled  through  forty-five 
years  of  his  life  under  the  name  of  Nathan  Ruzanowskow- 
ski,  has  been  allowed  by  a  Philadelphia  court  to  curtail  his 
name,  and  in  future  to  write  it  Nathan  Roseman. 

When  Humbert  of  Italy — famed  for  his  admirable  horse- 
manship— visited  Vienna,  his  horse,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
imperial  stables,  was  so  utterly  unmanageable  that  he  had, 
to  his  great  mortification,  to  take  his  seat  in  a  carriage.  A 
groom,  since  discharged  from  the  Emperor's  service,  now 
confesses  that  he,  by  cruelly  flogging  the  horse  on  showing 
him  white  plumes  such  as  the  King  wore,  had  been  the  author 
of  the  difficulty. 

Charles  Reade  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times  that  the  favorite  character  of  all  his  novels  was  Mar- 
garet, in  "Cloister  and  Hearth."  "To  me  my  characters 
have  an  existence,"  he  said,  "not  altogether  pleasant,  it  is 
true,  but  always  fully  individualized,  thoroughly  human,  and 
with  possibilities  of  an  intimacy  and  an  acquaintance."  He 
thought  that  his  weakest  story  was  "  White  Lies,"  which  he 
described  as  a  splendid  conception  spoiled  in  the  carrying 
out. 

In  temperament  and  in  semblance  Gustave  Dore",  now 
forty-five  years  old,  is  rather  German.  He  looks  younger 
than  he  is,  has  a  broad  face,  small  eyes,  high  cheek  bones, 
wears  only  a  mustache,  and  smokes  like  a  Spaniard.  He  is 
a  paragon  of  good  nature,  a  delightful  companion,  and  a  mar- 
vel of  industry.  He  has  ten  times  as  many  orders  as  he  can 
fill,  and  earns  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year.  Of  late  years  his  manner 
has  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  mannerism,  which,  while  it 
adds  to  the  individuality  of  his  sketches,  renders  them  mo- 
notonous. 

Anthony  Trollope  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  highly 
remunerated  author  of  his  time.  For  at  least  twenty  years  he 
was  in  receipt  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  during 
the  other  two  decades  of  his  literary  career  he  netted  from 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  commencement  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  close.  Yet  his  extraordinary 
success  was  probably  never  for  a  moment  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  a  single  member  of  the  literary  craft,  for  under 
the  rough  husk  of  his  boisterous  exterior  beat  one  of  the  ten- 
derest,  most  sympathetic  hearts  in  the  world — a  heart  that 
always  responded  generously  to  every  appeal  made  in  mercy's 
name. 

Regarding  General  Lew  Wallace's  recent  visit  to  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  a  writer  says  that  his  visit  to  Jerusalem 
was  "a  full-sized  event."  All  the  Americans  in  the  city 
came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  Joppa  Gate.  The  star-spangled 
banner  was  carried  by  the  Jews,  and  a  leading  rabbi  made 
an  address  of  welcome,  and  led  the  crowd  in  giving  three 
cheers.  General  Wallace  jumped  down  from  his  horse, 
thanked  the  rabbi  in  appropriate  terms,  and  shook  hands  all 
around.  Afterward  he  was  given  a  reception  at  the  consul- 
ate. The  Sultan  had  telegraphed  orders  in  advance  as  to 
General  Wallace's  lodgings  and  entertainment  by  the  city 
officers,  which  was  an  unprecedented  attention. 

The  well-known  William  Galignani,  of  Paris,  who  recently 
died,  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cemetery  ol  Pere- 
la-Chaise.  After  the  funeral  the  mayor  of  Corbeil,  at  which 
place  M.  Galignani  had  his  country-house,  announced  that 
he  had  bequeathed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  same  amount  to  the  orphanage  of 
Corbeil.  Besides  this,  having  made  his  fortune  in  a  library 
and  printing-office,  M.  Galignani  made  a  handsome  provis- 
ion for  librarians  and  printers  over  sixty  years  of  age.  To 
establish  a  home  for  them  he  bequeathed  seven  thousand 
metres  of  land  in  the  Boulevaid  Bineau,  with  rents  to  the 
amount  of  seventy  thousand  francs,  and  two  houses  in  Paris, 
the  rents  of  which  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  francs  an- 
nually. The  home  will  accommodate  one  hundred  persons, 
fifty  of  whom  will  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  hundred  francs, 
while  the  remaining  fifty  will  be  maintained  free  of  cost. 

Dispatches  from  Constantinople  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  recently,  stating  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  rapidly 
losing  his  reason  through  nervous  apprehension  of  coming 
disaster.  The  truth  of  these  reports  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  a  dispatch  of  recent  date  in  the  London  Standard, 
which  is  vouched  for  by  its  Constantinople  correspondent. 
Some  time  ago  one  of  the  chief  servants  in  attendance  on 
Abdul  Hamid  approached  his  majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  him  a  written  petition.  Seeing  the  man  nerv- 
ously place  his  hand  within  his  coat  and  seek  to  remove 
something  from  an  inside  pocket,  the  suspicion  rapidly  arose 
in  his  majesty's  mind  that  the  man  was  about  to  draw  a  re- 
volver with  which  to  assassinate  him.  Seized  with  terror, 
the  Sultan  rapidly  drew  a  revolver  which  he  always  keeps 
loaded  on  his  person,  and,  firing  at  the  man,  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  On  hearing  the  report  of  firearms,  one  or  two  aids- 
de-camp  immediately  entered  the  imperial  chamber.  The 
body  was  at  once  searched,  when  the  Sultan's  mistake  was 
too  apparent.  Nothing  more  dangerous  was  found  upon  the 
dead  man  than  a  letter  petitioning  Abdul  Hamid  to  allow 
him  a  few  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  visit  his  family 
in  the  provinces.  The  matter  was,  of  course,  carefully 
<:  up  so  that  ver)  few  ot  the  outside  world  are  aware 
of  the  event. 
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THE   CHICAGO    JESTER 

Lakeside  Musings. 
The  King  of  Burmah  has  tour  queens.     The  king 
is  evidently  awaiting  the  appearance  of  somebody 
with  a  jack-fulL 

"  I  Dotice  that  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  pictures 
has  fallen  of£  It  seemed  to  me  all  the  time  that  true 
merit  must  win." — Lydia  Pinkham, 

Bjbrnstjerne  Bjdrnson  believes  that  he  will  live  to 
very  old  age.  It  some  American  printer  runs  across 
Bjbrnstjerne  he  will  discover  his  mistake. 

A  Montreal  man  has  sent  several  barrels  of  apples 
to  Queen  Victoria.  A  fund  to  purchase  a  bottle  of 
pain-killer  for  the  queen  should  now  be  started. 

]udge  Tourgee  has  stopped  lecturing  on  account  of 
illness.  People  along  the  route  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Tourgee *s  agent  are  beginning  fo  come  home  again. 

The  poems  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  in  his  youth 
are  soon  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  Almost 
anything  is  possible  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Tyndall  says  that  men  and  women  existed  on  this 
eartn  fifty  million  years  before  the  date  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  Miss  Anthony  should  not  give  her  schoolmates 
away  in  this  manner. 

A  Louisville  paper  says  that  "there  is  nothing 
more  repulsive  than  a  rat"  The  editor  should  have 
looked  in  the  other  boot  and  seen  the  snake  before 
making  this  strong  statement. 

Over  four  million  volumes  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  have  been  sold  in  England  during  the  last 
dozen  years.  Dickens  will  be  remembered  as  the 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  pronounced  a 
poor  novelist. 

Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  says  that  Grover 
Cleveland  will  be  the  next  President  While  engaged 
in  talking  Mr.  Toombs  might  put  in  a  few  moments 
profitably  by  explaining  why  the  roll-call  of  his  slaves 
at  Bunker  Hill  has  been  so  long  postponed. 

Dispatches  from  Egypt  state  that  the  wives  of  the 
Bedouins  who  murdered  Professor  Palmer  have  been 
captured,  and  will  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  mur- 
derers. It  is  not  believed  by  married  men,  however, 
that  any  of  the  Bedouins  connected  with  the  tragedy 
will  become  lame  from  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  British  Embassy. 

Eric's  Plot 

*'  Pass  the  wassail  bowl."  ' 

The  speaker,  a  broad-shouldered,  ruddy-faced  man, 
with  piercing  brown  eyes  and  a  tawny  beard  of  heavy 
growth,  leaned  over  the  oaken  table  that  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and 
across  his  face  there  flitted  a  smile  whose  presence 
seemed  to  illumine  with  a  kindly  light  the  rugged  out- 
lines of  his  countenance.  It  was  a  merry  party  that 
had  assembled  this  New  Year's  night  in  Coastcliffe 
Castle,  and  as  the  bright  flames  from  the  great  wood 
fire  sent  their  reflection  along  the  walls,  bringing  into 
view  the  ancient  tapestry  that  overhung  the  windows, 
and  the  suits  of  armor  standing  like  grim  sentinels  in 
the  niches  of  the  room,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ghosts  of 
long  ago  had  returned  to  celebrate,  with  drink,  and 
song,  and  jest,  the  triumphs  of  their  youth. 

Vladimir  Johnson  shoved  a  bUck  bottle  across  to 
Eric  McCloskey,  as  the  Utter  spoke  the  words  with 
which  this  chapter  opens,  and  for  an  instant  the  si- 
lence was  broken  only  by  the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind  as  it  whistled  among  the  turrets  of  Coastcliffe 
Castle,  and  the  solemn,  almost  painful,  shuffling  of 
the  poker-deck.  Presently  the  loud  clanging  of  the 
church-bells,  proclaiming  the  death  of  the  old  year 
and  the  birth  of  the  new,  fell  upon  the  midnight  air, 
and  instinctively  the  men,  rude  of  speech  though  they 
were,  turned  to  a  little  altar  that  had  been  erected  in 
one  corner  of  the  apartment  hundreds  of  years  before, 
and  murmured  a  silent  prayer.  Eric  McCloskey  did 
not  join  in  these  devotions,  but  when  the  others  had 
finished  a  close  observer  might  have  noticed  a  cold, 
cynical  smile  on  his  face. 

Two  minutes  later  a  solitary  footman  might  have 
been  seen  raking  in  all  the  money  in  the  party  over  to 
his  side  of  the  table.  The  blow  had  indeed  been  a 
fearful  one,  but  none  of  them  knew  that  while  their 
eyes  were  closed  in  prayer  a  fearful  tragedy  had  been 
enacted.     But  it  was  so. 

Eric  McCloskey  had  brought  a  cold  deck  with  him. 
—  From  "  Daisies  and  Buttercups,"  by  Joseph Medill, 
the  Tribune  Novelist. 


Eurdette's  Budget. 

There  used  to  be  a  real  live  count  in  Concord. 
Benjamin  Thompson  his  name  was  when  he  taught 
school  in  Concord,  or  Rumford,  it  was  then.  He 
stood  by  the  king  during  the  revolution  and  was 
made  a  count ;  Count  Rumford  was  his  stage  name. 
He  wasn't  much  a  count,  either;  only  a  Bavarian 
count,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  and  find 
himself.  But  he  was  an  eminent  scientist  and  dis- 
covered that  heat  is  only  a  mode  of  morion.  He  dis- 
covered this  by  sitting  on  a  kitchen  stove  in  the  dark. 
The  motion  he  discovered  was  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
Carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

There  is  only  one  thing  remarkable  about  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.  It  used  to  be  called  Cold  Spring,  on 
account  of  a  clear  springing  fountain  that  sparkled  in 
the  town.  But  actuated  by  that  deep-rooted  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  euphonious. 
.that  is  ever  burning  in  the  breast  of  the  American  vil- 
lager, the  natives  changed  the  name  to  Belchertown. 
It  is  a  sweet  boon — such  a  name  as  that.  Belcher- 
town !  Speak  the  eructation,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounce it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but  if 
you  mouth  it  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town  crier  had  named  the  town.  Roll  the  pano- 
rama on. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  big  man.  He  weighs  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  light  weight.  He 
fills  two-thirds  of  the  seat  when  he  drops  down  be- 
side you.  His  overcoat,  which  he  rarely  takes  off, 
fills  one-quarter  of  the  other  one-third.  His  over- 
coat is  usually  wet  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow. 
On  this  account  you  like  to  have  him  sit  down  beside 
you.  Do  not  speak  to  him  ;  if  you  do,  he  will  turn 
around  to  look  at  you,  and  when  he  turns  around  he 
gouges  twD  or  three  inches  more  room.  No  man 
has  any  right  to  be  so  big.  And  if  be  is  so  large  as 
t'lat,  he  has  no  right  to  trivel.  O  if  he  does  travel, 
h  •  should  either  buy  two  tickets  and  occupy  a  whole 
seat,  or  else  come  down  on  a  flat  car. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

A  high-class  Parisian  restaurant,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Maison  Doree,  or  Cafe  Ricbe,  is  a  small  world 
in  itself ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  very  con- 
siderable. There  is  the  chefde  cuisine,  and  this  high 
functionary  must  have  his  underlings ;  there  is  the 
chief  saucier,  who  occupies  a  most  delicate  office  ; 
there  is  the  rotisseur,  whose  time  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  day  is  fully  occupied ;  there  is  the  chef 
des  entremets,  and  no  one  in  Paris  can  dare  to  slight 
the  services  of  the  chief  cook  of  the  sweet  dishes ; 
there  is  the  ch^f  du  garde-manger  ;  this  man  has  un- 
der his  especial  care  the  cold  food,  mayonnaises, 
jellies,  and  so  forth  ;  there  is  the  fournier,  or  man 
who  roasts  and  prepares  the  coffee  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  there  is  the  sommelier,  the  man  who  brings  in 
the  wine,  and  in  good  houses  this  functionary  has  no 
other  employment,  or  none  other  visible  to  the  guests. 
Doubtless  in  many  cases  a  servant  is  not  kept  tor  each 
of  these  separate  offices,  but  the  work  itself  is  gener- 
ally distributed  with  a  fair  division  of  labor.  Then 
we  find  also  the  maitre  df  hotel,  sometimes  a  sous- 
maitre  d  'hotel,  the  caissieres  or  the  women  cashiers, 
and  the  argentier,  or  him  into  whose  hands  the  care 
of  the  silver  is  confided.  In  the  crack  restaurants 
the  tronc  de:  garcons,  or  the  waiter's  box,  is  usually 
well  nlled.  Stories  are  told  that  sixty  thousand  francs 
and  seventy  thousand  francs  have  been  collected  from 
a  waiter's  box  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Apropos  of  natural  gravy,  says  Brillat  Savarin : 
"One  day  I  was  conducting  two  ladies  to  Melin,  and 
on  reaching  Montgeron,  after  several  hours'  travel- 
ing, we  felt  hungry  enough  to  eat  an  ox.  Alas  !  the 
inn  we  stopped  at,  though  looking  decent  enough, 
had  nothing  but  an  empty  larder.  Three  stage- 
coaches  and  two  post-chaises  had  been  before  us,  and 
like  the  Egyptian  locusts,  had  devoured  everything. 
Looking  into  the  kitchen,  however,  1  saw,  turning  on 
the  spit,  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  very  thing  wanted. 
The  longing  glances  of  the  ladies  were  in  vain,  for  it 
belonged  to  three  Englishmen,  who  had  bought  it, 
and  were  now  patiently  waiting,  chatting  over  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne.  '  But.  surely,'  said  1,  in  a  mixed 
tone  of  annoyance  and  entreaty,  '  you  might  fry  us 
those  eggs  in  the  gravy  of  this  roast ;  what  with  that 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  with  country  cream  to  it,  we  shall 
be  resigned  to  our  fare.'  'Certainly,'  answered  the 
cook  ;  "  the  gravy  1  have  a  right  to  dispose  of,  and  in 
two  minutes  you'll  have  your  dish.'  While  he  was 
breaking  the  eggs  I  went  to  the  fire-place,  and,  with 
my  traveling  knife,  made  in  the  forbidden  gigot  a 
dozen  deep  wounds,  letting  every  drop  of  the  gravy 
run  out.  Then,  watching  the  preparation  of  the 
eggs,  lest  anything  should  spoil  my  plot,  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  dish,  and  carried  it  to  our  room.  We, 
of  course,  made  a  capital  meal,  laughing  loudly  every 
time  we  thought  of  ourselves  having  the  best  part  of 
the  roast,  and  our  friends,  the  English,  chewing  the 
remainder. " 

Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  observes  : 
From  George  the  First,  who  loved  stale  oysters,  rum 
punch,  and  lat  women,  down  to  George  the  Fourth, 
who  adored  shoulder  of  mutton  with  onion  sauce, 
maraschino  punch,  and  also  ladies  who  were  "fat, 
fair,  and  forty,"  every  prince  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over has  been  distinguished  for  his  appetite.  Most 
of  them  have  grown  inordinately  stout.  The  great 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  ignorantly  called  "Butcher," 
grew  inordinately  fat.  George  the  Third  and  George 
the  Fourth  both  were  fat — the  latter  enormous.  The 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  fat,  and  so  is  his  son, 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief ;  the  Queen,  since 
her  girlhood,  has  never  been  slender,  and  to  this  day 
displays  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appetite  at  luncheon. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  was  an  enormous  eater,  and 
would,  as  the  physicians  of  that  day  thought,  have 
lived  longer  if  he  had  eaten  less  and  drank  more.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  keep  up  his  vigor  and  vivacity  by  eating 
heartily  of  solid  food  and  drinking  moderately  of 
champagne  and  soda  or  seltzer  water.  Except  hock 
and  champagne  he  takes  very  little  stimulant.  Dur- 
ing a  long  smoking  concert  he  may  consume  one 
brandy  or  whisky  and  "  pol,"  but  that  is  the  extent 
of  his  libations.  But  it  is,  I  understand,  his  practice 
of  eating  four  or  five  times  a  day,  which  has  startled 
his  doctors,  and  impelled  them  to  recommend  rest, 
mineral  waters,  and  a  modified  version  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Carlsbad  regimen.  They  apprehend 
that  the  prince,  although  he  remains  in  good  health, 
has  reached  the  limit  at  which  the  strongest  man  may 
not  take  such  liberties  with  his  digestive  organs  as  to 
eat  muffins  and  drink  tea  between  copious  luncheon 
and  dinner,  and  after  rising  from  the  dinner  table  at 
eleven  sit  down  at  two  or  three  o'clock  to  a  regular 
complete  supper.  This  system  has  been  practiced 
by  the  prince  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  considera- 
ble success ;  but  the  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
a  time  will  come  to  all,  and  has  already  come  to  the 
prince,  at  which  a  more  severe  rule  of  life  must  be 
adopted  if  the  physical  and  intellectual  energies  are 
to  be  preserved  unimpaired.  The  prince  has  yielded 
to  argument  and  solicitation,  and  is  probably  in  the 
right  to  do  so,  but  many  of  the  older  school  are  very 
contemptuous  in  their  remarks  on  what  they  call  the 
"starvation  mania"  among  doctors,  who  during  the 
last  few  years  rarely  prescribe  stimulants,  and  em- 
bitter the  lives  of  their  patients  by  incessantly  telling 
them  that  they  eat  and  drink  too  much  by  halt. 
Now,  nobody  likes  being  put  on  half  rations,  and  the 
regimen  is  unpopular ;  but  the  doctors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  society  generally  as  they  have 
frightened  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


COLXIII.— Bill  of  Fare    for  See   Persons— Sunday, 

January  14, 

Crab  Soup. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Cream  and  Parsley  Sauce. 

Fried  Brains  on  Toast.  Potato  Puffs. 

Mushroons. 

Boiled   Onions. 

Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly,  and  Lemon  Sauce. 

French  Vegetable  Salad. 

Mince  Pie.     Walnuts. 

Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  Bananas,  and  Grapes. 

Potato   Puffs. — Prepare  the  potatoes  as   directed  for 

mashed  potato.     While  hot,  shape  in  balis  about  the  size  of 

an  egg.     Have  a  tin  sheet,  well  buttered,  and  place  the  balls 

on  it.     As  soon  as  all  are  done,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg. 

Brown  in  the  oven.     When  done,  slip  a  knife  under  them 

and  slide  them  upon  a  hot  platter.     Garnish  with  pan-ley, 

and  serve  immediately. 

Port  Wine  Saucb  for  Game. — Half  a  tumbler  of  cur- 
rant jelly,  half  a  tumbler  of  port  wine,  half  a  tumbler  of 
stock,  or  gravy  from  the  same,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  tablespoon fuls  nf  lemon  jute,  f"ur  cl>wet,  ^  speck  of 
cayenne.  Simmer  the  cloves  and  mul:  t .-  jet  ■  r  1  half  an 
hour.  Strain  on  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  all  melt  to- 
gether. » 


VERS    DE    SOCIETY. 

The  Garden  of  Bric-a-Brac. 
Here,  where  old  Nankin  glitters — 

Here,  where  men's  tumult  seems 
As  faint  as  feeble  twitters 

Of  sparrows  heard  in  dreams, 
We  watch  Limoges  enamel, 
An  old  chased  silver  camel, 
A  shawl  the  spoil  of  Schamyl, 

And  manuscripts  in  reams. 

Here,  where  the  hawthorne  pattern 

On  flawless  cup  and  plate 
Need  fear  no  housemaid  slattern, 

Fell  minister  of  fate  ; 
'Mid  webs  divinely  woven, 
And  helms  and  hauberks  cloven, 
On  music  of  Beethoven 

We  dream  and  meditate. 

We  know  not,  and  we  need  not 

To  know  how  mortals  fare  ; 
Of  bills  that  pass,  or  speed  not, 

Time  finds  us  unaware. 
Yea,  creeds  and  codes  may  crumble, 
And  Dilke  and  Gladstone  stumble 
And  eat  the  pie  that's  humble  ; 
We  neither  know  nor  care. 

Can  kings  or  peoples  alter 

The  crackle  on  a  plate? 
Can  creeds  or  systems  palter 

With  what  is  truly  great  ? — 
With  Corots  and  with  Millets, 
With  April  daffodillies, 
Or  make  the  maiden  lilies 

Bloom  early  or  bloom  late? 

But  here,  'midst  Rhodian  roses, 

'Midst  tissues  of  Cashmere, 
The  soul  sublime  reposes, 

And  knows  not  hope  nor  fear  ; 
Here  all  she  sees  her  own  is, 
And  musical  her  moan  is 
O'er  Caxtons  and  Bodonis, 

Aldine  and  Elzivir  !  — A.  Lang. 


Half    Forgotten. 

In  my  youth  I  once  went  boating 

With  a  maiden  in  a  yacht. 
Oft  past  Newport  went  we  floating 
On  each  other  spooning,  doting  ; 
Watching  sunsets,  quoting  verses 

On  the  starlit  summer  sea, 
Where  the  west  wind  still  rehearses 

To  the  waves  its  poetree ; 
Poet  try. 
Try  to  tell  me  if  I  loved  her  ; 
Did  she  love  me?    And  the  maiden 

If  I  loved  her — why? 

Oh,  her  smile,  her  eyes,  her  tresses, 

Floating  in  the  wooing  air ! 
Where's  the  word  that  full  expresses 
Half  the  witchery  of  her  dresses, 

What  she  was  and  what  she  wasn't? — 
Girl? — no;  saint?— no;  sinner? — She? 
Ansel  cover  it  ?    It  doesn't ; 

Nor  can  any  poesee. 
Pott,  sigh. 
Cipher  out  the  mystic  problem  ; 

I  can't  even  try. 

But  her  name,  T  think,  was  Alice ; 

P'r'aps  'twas  Ethel,  Maude,  or  Jane. 
'Twasn't  Becky  ! — that's  sheer  malice 
Cynic-poured  in  Memory's  chalice, 

From  some  Rabelaisian  grinning 
At  myself  I've  done  since  then. 

Battered  round  the  world  and  sinning, 
As  I  hope  to  sin  again. 

Sin  a  gain  ? 
O,  confound  this  moral  echo, 
Folly  fain ! 

Yes,  I  think  I  once  went  sailing 

With  a  girl  some  years  ago, 
Making  love  till  stars  were  paling. 
Now,  with  feet  up  on  the  railing 
Sit  I,  comfortably  smoking, 

Trying  to  recall  her  name. 
Did  we  love,  or  were  we  joking? 

Ask  the  comet  all  aflame  1 
All  a  flame  ? 
Light  as  tinder,  out  as  quickly, 

All  the  same.  — Anon. 


The  Hammock. 

In  the  purple-tinted  twilight 

Dreamily  she  swung,  my  love,  my  queen, 
In  the  west  some  streak  of  high  light 
Lighted  up  the  scene. 

Oh,  the  hammock  held  her  closely 

In  its  stupid,  senseless  cord  embrace, 
And  I  wished  I  might  jocosely 

Take  the  hammock's  place. 

One  small  foot — the  meshes  show  it — 

Slender,  graceful,  arched,  I  saw  it  well ; 
She,  poor  darling,  didn't  know  it, 
And  I  didn't  tell. 

And  a  fountain  unassuming 

Rippled  near  at  hand  its  life  away — 
Flowers  were  blooming  and  perfuming 
In  its  gentle  spray. 

So  I  swung  her  in  the  twilight, 

While  we  watched  the  coming  of  the  stars, 
In  the  dusk,  no  light  but  my  light,  ' 
Rather — my  cigar's. 

All  is  past  now.     In  the  attic 

Hangs  the  hammock,  damaged  a  good  deal 
By  a  hole,  large  and  erratic, 

Made  by  her  French  heel. 

Dead  is  each  flower  which  once  so  lightly 

Held  toward  the  spray  its  little  cup. 
And  the  fountain,  one  so  sprightly, 
Now  is  frozen  up. 

And  the  girl,  the  lovely  vision, 

Whom  to  think  of  yet  my  poor  heart  melts, 
Early  came  to  the  decision 

To  wed  some  one  else.  — Anon. 


~  Should  you  be  a  sufferer  from  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  m  iS.iria,  or  weakness,  you  can  be  curtd 
by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  fall 
weight  and  absolute  parity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

181  and  133  Mar"  i. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  Siberia  "  is  such  an  accumulation  of  Russian  pos- 
sibilities that  anything  less  than  "  Michael  Strogoff " 
would  seem  absolutely  tame  by  comparison.  Even 
as  it  is,  something  of  the  color  has  been  taken  out  of 
"  Michael  Strogoff"  by  the  so  recent  production  of 
"Siberia."  Otherwise  it  would  be  an  immensely 
successful  spectacle,  for  there  is  a  thrilling  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  brave  courier,  quite  aside  from 
the  splendid  pageantry  of  the  Tartar  Emir's  camp, 
or  the  gloomy,  impressive  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
Kolivan. 

The  production  of  "  Michael  Strogoff"  has  become 
so  much  a  thing  of  custom  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  it  now  but  to  institute  comparison.     We  have  had 
three  Michaels,  of  whom  Bangs  was  the  biggest, 
Levick  the  best-looking,  and  Grismer  the  best ;  yet, 
since  one  could  wish  either  to  have  had  the  advantages 
of  the  other  two,  it  is  difficult  to  choose.    We  have  had 
three  Nadias,  of  whom  Frankie  McLellan  was  the 
weakest  and  most  insipid,  Phcebe  Davies  the  strong- 
est, and  Georgie  Cayvan  the  most  picturesque.     We 
have  had  three  sets  of  correspondents,   two  sets  of 
which  are  not  worth  calling  to  mind.     But  every  one 
will  remember  that  the  correspondents  were  the  feat- 
ures of  the  play  during  the  Bangs  season,  when  the 
rattling  good  nature  of  Barrows  as  the  enterprising 
American  was  so  admirably  set  off  by  the  irritable 
British  amour  proprc  of  that  funny  little  comedian 
who  played  the  Englishman.     But  we  have  only  had 
two  villains — the  one  the  tall,  pretty  man,  who  played 
the  Russian  traitor  with  such  obtrusive  New  Yorkish- 
ness,  that    even  in  his  Tartar    toggery   he   seemed 
more  like  a  Gothamite  going  to  a  fancy  ball  than  the 
pitiless,  relentless  Ogareff;  the  other,  that  delicious 
compound  of  Kirby,  Richard  III. ,  and  McCloskey, 
who  is  now  nightly  holding  a  picnic  of  villainy  at  the 
California. 

May  the  swift-succeeding  changes  never  send  us  a 
new  one  in  "  Strogoff."  He  is  the  very  pearl  of  old- 
fashioned  villainy,  is  Wessels ;  a  villain  to  fire  the 
youthful  fancy  in  the  gallery,  to  rouse  a  gentle  flame 
of  virtuous  indignation  in  the  dress-circle,  to  amuse 
the  blase"  play-goers  in  the  pit.  Yet  let  not  the  blase" 
play-goer  laugh  too  wisely  and  too  knowingly.  If 
the  man  die  like  a  decapitated  chicken,  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  has  made  his  death-studies  in  the  barn-yard 
rather  than  in  the  hospital.  But  there  is  absolute 
genius,  in  his  abandon  ;  and  he  is  interesting  in  that 
he  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  votaries  of  the  lost  art 
of  the  Bowery,  and  dares  to  be  what  he  is.  Say  what 
you  will,  he  is  the  feature  of  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
spectacle,  and  "Strogoff"  without  this  Ogareff  would 
be  comparatively  spiceless.  His  snarl  of  rage,  his 
distorted  visage,  his  twisted  muscles,  his  waving 
locks,  his  thunderous  roar,  his  unique  posings,  are 
simply  delicious  when  regarded  from  the  properpoint 
of  view.  They  emphasize  the  filial  devotion  and 
the  patriotism  of  Michael,  the  Spartan-like  endurance 
of  Marfa,  the  mother,  perhaps  the  inanity  of  Nadia, 
who  is  but  faintly  sketched  in,  and  quite  point  the 
every-day  usualness  of  tie  correspondents. 

The  reappearance  of  the  familiar  donkey  upon  the 
stage  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  acclamations  of 
delight,  and  the  horses  comported  themselves  like 
veterans  of  the  stage.  Every  one  seemed  to  have 
roused  himself  from  the  dullness  of  "The  Naiad 
Queen. "  The  Girards  braced  up  for  fresh  endeavor, 
and  acquitted  themselves  of  a  wild  frolic  of  leg-mania 
which  quite  outdid  anything  either  they  or  the  Majil- 
tons  have  given  here,  and  the  tumors  of  war  in  the 
ballet  gave  added  interest  to  every  ballerina.  On  dit 
that  Cornalba  objected  to  support  a  puppet  in  lend- 
ing &Iat  to  Ariel's  flight ;  for,  that  she  herself  was  an 
artist  who  danced  by  the  divine  gift  of  will-power, 
while  Ariel  was  but  a  puppet  pulled  by  a  string.  Not 
bad  for  Cornalba.  One  does  not  expect  a  mot  from 
a  dancer  whose  brains  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  her 
toes. 

Apropos  of  Ariel,  she  should  always  dance  against 
a  dark  background,  for  the  wire  was  too  sharply  de- 
fined the  other  night  against  the  light  sky  of  Kolivan, 
and  the  illusion  of  her  flight  is  too  beautiful  a  one  to 
dispel  with  a  simple  mismanagement  of  lights.  She 
has  an  exquisite  grace  of  motion,  and  alights  upon 
the  earth  with  a  queer  little  bend  of  the  feet  which 
suggests  long  practice  in  the  unknown  art  of  flying  ■ 
for  even  with  the  wire  fastened  to  her  waist  to  sustain 
her  in  the  air,  her  feat  is  as  difficult  and  dangerous 
as  it  is  graceful  and  beautiful.  How  soon  a  practice 
in  the  theatre  becomes  traditional.  A  spectacle  with- 
out  its  specialties  is  now  as  unheard  of  as  a  specialty 
troupe  without  its  Big  Four. 

iag  of  specialty  troops,  who  that  has  come 

-  ■  ;w  York  lately  has  not  sung  the  praises  of 

Squatter  Sovereignty?"    That   clever  song- 


maker,  Harrigan,  touches  everyday  things  with  a 
Midas  hand,  and  so  little  a  thing  as  a  billy-goat  fires 
his  inspiration,  and  makes  a  fortune  for  him.  "The 
Squatter  Sovereignty"  has  been  localized  for  San 
Francisco  in  the  usual  loose-jointed  way,  and,  as  pre- 
sented, is  a  very  bad  Telegraph  Hill  opera  bouffe. 
The  goat  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  city  soil,  but  you  will  find  it 
hanging  by  its  eyelids  to  the  steep  declivities  of  the 
old  hill,  among  the  shanties  which  wave  and  tremble 
on  their  stilts  in  those  unexplored  regions.  But  if  it 
needs  a  Harrigan  to  transcribe  the  salient  points  of 
shanty-town  life,  it  also  needs  a  Harrigan  to  act 
them.  That  wild  fury  of  noise  and  nothingness  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  conveys  no  idea  of  what  has 
attracted  New  York,  even  with  its  catching,  half- 
familiar  songs,  which  are  about  as  badly  sung  as  they 
can  be  and  retain  any  of  their  characteristics.     In 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
The  Fourth  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  theatres  of  San  Francisco  (which,  like  so 
many  volcanoes,  are  subject  to  periods  of  indefinite 
rest)  having  suddenly  burst  into  simultaneous  activ- 
ity, the  Philharmonic  Society  found  it  impossible  to 
collect  a  sufficient  force  of  musicians  for  an  evening 
presentation  of  its  latest  programme.  Accordingly, 
the  fourth  concert  of  its  second  season  took  place  on 
Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  and  a  large  audience 
testified  to  the  interest  always  awakened  by  these 
performances.  Unless  the  evidence  of  one's  ears 
may  deceive,  and  unless  a  certain  slang  phrase  failed 
to  embody  its  visual  truth,  the  musicians  advertised 
at  sixty,  were  all  on  hand  to  a  man.     Portions  of 


short,   the  overture  is  the  only  endurable   part  of    ^"tost  every  number  were  poorly  enough  played  to 
The  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  as   presented  at  the    w  ' 


Bush  Street  Theatre. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  bill  is  still  un- 
changed, and  the  thrilling  intrenchment  fight  still 
holds  its  own  among  the  spectacles.  At  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  "  Cad  the  Tomboy"  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  much  favor.  Even  the  virtuous  spasm  of 
opposition  to  the  presentation  of  panel-thieving, 
which  brought  forth  a  card  of  defense  from  the  au- 
thor, did  not  prove  a  sufficiently  strong  advertise- 
ment. The  theatre  will  doubtless  remain  dull  till 
Esmeralda "  crowds  it,  for  the  young  maid  from 
North  Carolina,  in  her  simple  sun-bonnet,  looks  at 
us  in  terra  cotta  from  the  windows,  and  the  photo- 
graphs of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  people  are  being 
introduced  to  us  by  those  indefatigable  advertisers, 
the  Madison  Square  people. 

"  Where  in  the  world  do  these  Madison  Square 
people  find  so  many  of  this  particular  type  of  leading 
lady  ? "  asked  some  one  the  other  day,  stopping  in 
front  of  one  of  the  photos  of  Miss  Viola  Allen,  as 
Esmeralda.  And  true  enough,  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  the  two  Harels,  Effie  Ellsler  and  Georgie 
Cayvan,  and  of  the  two  Dolly  Duttons,  Sidney  Cow- 
ell  and  Ada  Gilman,  and  looks  at  the  coming  Esmer- 
alda, it  does  seem  as  if  they  had  a  genius  for  looking 
up  that  type  of  little  women,  of  whom  enthusiastic 
audiences  are  wont  to  observe  in  an  undertone  which 
always  reaches  the  stage,  "  Ain't  she  cunning  1— ain't 
she  sweet ! " 

Esmeralda  "  is  but  a  simple,  homespun  story,  by 
that  very  successful  writer,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett ;  but  it  will  draw  well-probably  extraordi- 
narily well-because  it  is  something  so  very  different 
from  anything  that  we  have  had  for  so  very  long 
We  have  had  three  solid  months  of  sensation,  and 
people  have  stood  about  as  much  harrowing  up  as 
they  can  well  bear.  A  little  patter  of  domestic  affec 
tions  will  not  come  amiss.  It  will  be  like  a  smell  of 
fresh  clover  after  long  breathing  in  furnace  heat 

Among  the  new  comers  are  some  old  names.  Is 
Mr.  Ed.  Buckley  the  E.  T.  Buckley  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  old  California?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen  were  here  once  before,  but  come 
back  more  famous  and  more  fortunate  than  when 
they  went  away,  for  Mr.  Whiffen  always  used  to 
seem  like  an  actor  who  could  if  he  would  but  never 
would.  However,  he  must  have  parted  with  his 
painful  embarrassment  long  since,  for  he  was  the  de- 
light of  New  York  as  Pittacus  Green  in  the  early  days 
of  "Hazel  Kirke. "  People  used  to  pride  themselves 
greatly  on  their  dramatic  discernment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, yet,  for  all  that,  many  of  our  prophets  obtained 
their  recognition  abroad. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  youths  are  rejoicing  because 
we  are  going  to  have  the  Colvilles  again.  People 
use  the  word  generically,  for  no  one  has  found  any 
one  who  knew  who  was  coming,  but  the  mere  an- 
nouncement that  they  are  "  Colvilles  "  seems  to  give 
warm  and  general  satisfaction,  whether  they  give 
burlesque,  opera  bouffe,  vanderville,  or  tragedy. 

In  short,  we  are  in  one  of  those  weeks  of  promise 
when  nothing  in  particular  is  actually  going  on,  and 
the  dullness  is  followed  by  all  the  theatres  coming  out 
simultaneously  with  novelties.  Betsy  B. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  leaves  in  a  few  days  for  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Opera  Fes- 
tival, which  will  be  an  unusually  brilliant  affair. 
Patti  and  Albani  are  the  divas,  and  such  names  as 
Galassi,  Campanini,  and  others  appear  in  the  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Austin  (Betsy  B.)  will  correspond  with 
the  Argonaut  regularly  while  she  is  away,  and  our 
readerswiU  thus  receive  full  and  interesting  details 
from  the  lady's  graceful  pen  concerning  the  Opera 
Festival. 


The  newest  hit  at  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  is 
"  Blue  Glass,"  in  which  Emerson  and  Reed  play  the 
leading  parts. 

"  Cad  the  Tomboy"  is  a  success  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  and  will  continue  until  further  notice. 


"Squatter  Sovereignty"  continues  to  draw   good 
audiences  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


AtHaverly'sCahforaiaTheatre"MichaelStrogoff" 
is  playing  to  crowded  houses. 


Youth  "  still  holds  the  boards  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  but  a  new  spectacular  play  is  in  preparation. 


warrant  this  belief— which  proved,  in  consequence 
very  unhappy  one. 

It  was  unquestionably  something  of  an  experiment 
to  dare  the  difficulties  of  Beethoven's  "  Eroica  "  sym- 
phony, with  an  orchestra  enlarged  by  a  score  or  so 
of  unaccustomed  members  ;  and  a  finished  presenta- 
tion of  this  massive  work  surely  could  not  be  looked 
for  without  frequent  and  studious  rehearsal.  As  the 
new  players  were  fearlessly  included,  however,  and 
as  anything  like  exhaustive  preparation  seemed  to 
have  been  dispensed  with,  the  rendition  of  the  third 
symphony  was  unsatisfactory.  The  alUgro  suffered 
less  from  uncertainty  and  spiritless  treatment,  than 
did  the  "Funeral  March,"  constituting  the  second 
movement.  This  was  unevenly  played  throughout ; 
and,  lacking  that  nice  precision  of  attack  and  exact 
finish  so  necessary  where  rests  occur  as  important 
preservers  of  rhythm,  the  great  and  solemn  gloom  of 
this  profound  inspiration  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
slip-shod,  complaining  melancholy.  As  for  the 
scheno,  the  horns  were  so  ludicrously  bad  in  the 
passage  assigned  them  in  the  trio  that  the  beauty  of 
the  movement  was  sadly  marred.  Even  that  exquisite 
episode,  marked  by  the  voices  of  the  clarionets 
sounding  above  the  strings,  and  in  response  to  the 
brass-wind,  fell  short  of  its  full  effect  through  the  hesi- 
tancy of  horns  out  of  tune.  The  ' '  Finale,"  a  less  in- 
teresting movement,  and  one  in  which  Beethoven  is 
aptly  said  to  have  "copied  himself,"  exhibited  the 
crudities  of  presentation  apparent  elsewhere,  and 
brought  to  a  close  a  number  whose  short-comings 
left  us  with  a  justifiable  sense  of  disappointment 

Two  Wagner  novelties  ranked,  of  course,  as  im- 
portant selections.  They  consisted  of  the  '  ■  Vorspiel 
to  Parsifal,"  and  the  "  Walktlren  Ritt,"  from  the 
"Nibelungen."  Both  were  eminently  Wagnerian: 
but  a  difference  between  them  might  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  realism  of  the  latter,  as  contrasted  with 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  former.  In  the  "  Parsifal  " 
music  Wagner  evidently  refrains  from  committing 
himself  too  fully.  His  intentions  are  not  wholly  re- 
vealed ;  yet  his  style  is  so  rich,  and  his  wealth  of 
ideas  so  abounding,  that,  in  spite  of  his  circumspec- 
tion, hints  of  what  may  follow  appear  on  every  hand. 
In  the  "Walkiiren  Ritt,"  however,  nothing  is  with- 
held. The  wild  scene  passes  before  one's  very  eyes, 
and  every  element  of  reality  that  music  is  capable  of 
expressing  starts  into  actual  being.  This  concluding 
number  of  the  programme,  for  all  that  it  was  plainly 
wanting  in  finish,  and  could  not  pretend  to  perfec- 
tion, was  played  with  more  spirit  and  dash  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  afternoon.  The  ' '  Vorspiel  "  was 
less  coherently  interpreted,  and,  as  heard  on  this  oc- 
casion, can  scarcely  be  imagined  as  more  than  a  rough, 
unshaded  sketch  of  the  great  composer's  intention. 

"Abendruhe,"  for  strings  only,  by  Kretschmer 
a  melodious,  quiet,  and  exceedingly  refined  compo- 
sition,  was  very  beautifully  and  poetically  rendered. 
The  unusual  number  of  strings  produced  a  fullness  of 
effect  thoroughly  charming  ;  and  the  room  of  poor 
wind  instruments  is  upon  occasions  so  vastly  prefer- 
able to  their  company,  that  when  such  a  selection  as 
this  is  given  one  falls  to  wishing  that  these  occasions 
would  often  come  around.  Of  the  two  overtures, 
Mozart's  "Figaro,"  and  Rossini's  "Siege  of  Cor- 
inth," the  former  was  excellently  played,  but  the  lat- 
ter, an  extremely  noisy  composition,  is  dependent 
upon  good  wind-work  for  its  best  prosperity.  A 
"Fest  Marsch,"  by  Marcello  Rossi,  was  given  from 
manuscript  for  the  first  time,  and  proved  an  animated 
and  intelligible  little  work. 

The  absence  of  a  soloist,  vocal  or  instrumental,  im- 
posed a  monotony  which  has  not  previously  existed 
upon  the  Philharmonic  programmes.  A  delicate  lit- 
tle phrase  or  two  from  Mr.  Heyman's  violin,  in  the 
"Abendruhe,"  were  the  only  solo  notes  of  the  after- 
noon. And  what  with  the  noisiness  that  prevailed 
chiefly,  the  concert  was  tiresome  where  others  of  the 
series  have  been  restful  and  varied.  Annoyance  was 
also  caused  by  frequent  breaking  of  strings.  May 
fortune  smile  more  kindly  upon  the  fifth  concert,  Feb- 
ruary second.  p.  A. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  9,  1882. 


Now,  these  "Young  Ladies,"  know  you  what  it 
is  ?  It  is.  all  simply,  an  assemblage  of  the  charro- 
ings  youngs  girls.  The  most  young  has  well  a  fifteen 
of  years,  and  the  most  old  has  of  it  well  sixteen.  It 
is  modest,  timid,  genteel  like  a  flower  newly  unclosed, 
with  the  voice  fresh  of  the  young  age.  There  are 
already  which  sing  to  ravish.  Somes-ones  have  not 
boarded  the  scene  but  in  trembling  ;  but  one  time  the 
applaudings  comes,  one  saw  these  frails  creatures 
take  their  courage  at  two  hands. ' 

But  the  end  was  not  the  end— it  was  but  one  ruse. 
All  of  a  blow,  plateaus  charged  with  little  cakes  and 
good  wines  circulated  in  all  the  ranks,  public  and 
singers.  All  the  young  misses  cackling  (caquetant), 
grinning  (grignottantj,  and  laughing  at  the  heart- 
joy,  biting  at  the  fines-whites-teeth  in  their  "cakes," 
disputing  themselves  for  to  laugh,  hurling  themselves 
the  Uttle  pellets  at  the  figure,  animating  themselves, 
enflarning  themselves,  then  embracing  themselves  be- 
fore to  separate— there  was  to  unwrinkle  the  hearts 
the  most  sulky. 

Ah,  how  it  is  fine,  the  youth  1 


THE    JEFFREYS-LEWIS  KISS. 
How  this  Actress  Does  the  CoUar-and-Elbow  Hu». 


Artistical  Soiree. 
[From  the  Courricr  de  San  Francisco.} 
Thursday  evening  has  had  place  the  second  re- 
union of  the  society  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Choral,  in 
the  new  Hall  of  Sing  of  the  Professor  Roeckel,  in  the 
Street  Powell,  317.  The  success  has  been  yet  more 
great  than  the  first  day. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  theatre-goers, 
and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers,  about 
the  new  styles  of  kissing  and  hugging  that  have  been 
invented  since  last  season  by  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion.    One  lady  has  resigned  from  a  dramatic  com- 
pany  because  Stevens,   the  star,  kisses  her  with  a 
"  Henry  V.  kiss."    We  have  not  seen  the  kiss,  and 
never  knew  Henry  V.,  but  a  description  of  it  shows 
that  it  is  a  kiss  that  is  in  use  largely  in  society,  though 
it  is  probable  that  those  who  use  it  do  not  know  that 
Henry  has  a  patent  on  it.     It  is  said  the  actor  in  this 
particular  kiss  comes  up  behind  the  girl,  who  is  seated 
in  a  chair.     He  reaches  his  hands  around  each  side 
of  her  head,  takes  her  chin  in  both  hands,  then  leans 
over  and  presses  his  lips  to  hers,  and  leaves  them 
there  for  about  four  minutes,  each  minute  the  lips 
becoming  glued  to  hers  more  and  more,  until  finally, 
when  the  bell  rings  for  him  to  cease  kissing  and  say 
something,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
can  be  torn  off.    We  do  not  read  that  the  actor  leaves 
his  lips  sticking  to  those  of  the  girl,  and  goes  off  and 
attends  to  other  business,  but  it  seems  as  though  he 
might.     The  girl  does  right  in  throwing  up  her  en- 
engagement,  because  no  girl  likes  to  kiss  that  way  in 
public  for  wages.     There  is  only  one  person  in  the 
world  who  should  kiss  a  woman  the  way  the  papers 
describe  this  affair,  and  that  is  the  man  who  is  all  the 
world  to  her,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  have  a  damper  in  his  neck  so  she  can  turn  it 
off  when  the  room  becomes  sufficiently  heated.     But 
the  newJeffreys-Lewis  hop-skip-and-jump  and  throw- 
yourself-all-over-a-fellow  is  the  worst.     If  that  style 
comes    permanently   into  use,   the   male  lovers  will 
have  to  be  prize-fighters  and  acrobats.     The  woman, 
Lewis,  sits  or  stands  as  though  unmoved  by  anything 
that  is  being  said,  but  suddenly,  without  any  warning, 
as  though  somebody  had  pulled  a  string,  she  jumps 
clear  across  the  stage,  and  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
lover,  and  rolls  over  in  his  arms  a  couple  of  times, 
wearing  the  buttons  off  his  vest,  and  letches  up  so 
that  he  has  to  use  all  his  muscles  to  keep  from  falling 
down  with  his  burden.      If  this  actress  was  a  small 
creature,  an  actor  could  stand  and  take  a  good  deal 
of  her  acrobatic  flying-trapeze  love,  but  she  is  as  big 
as  Mary  Anderson,  and  seems  to  weigh  a  ton.     That 
is,  she  seemed  so  to  a  fellow  in  the  audience,  and  the 
lover  on  the  stage  acted  as  though   he  wanted  his 
salary  raised,  or  a  smaller  woman.     It  is  possible 
that  the  actor  who  supports  her  knows  when  she  is 
going  to  break  out  into  a  new  tantrum,  and  can  tell 
by  her  looks  when  a  spell  is  coming  on,  and  can  get 
ready  and  brace  himself,  but  it  looked  to  the  audience 
as  though  he  had  to  be  on  his  guard  constantly  for 
fear  she  would   throw  herself  at  him  in  a  new  way, 
and  he  would  not  be  in  position,  and  he  might  let  her 
drop  on  the  floor  and  break  her  in  two.      We  had 
about  as  soon  have  a  two-hundred-pound  solid  shot 
fired  at  us  from  a  gun,  as  to  have  that  actress  run  at 
us  head  first,  and  fall  so  her  feet  pointed  the  other 
way,   and   place  the  responsibility  of  catching  her 
properly   upon  us.     Of  course,  if  she   had  a  lot  of 
shawl  strap-holders  and  grip-sack  and  coffin-handles 
sewed  to  her  clothes  in  different  places,  and  it  was  a 
catch-as-catch-can-  wrestle,  and  he  could  take  right 
hold  wherever  it  happened,  when  she  came  at  him 
with  her  teeth  set,  and  every  nerve  at  its  greatest  ten- 
sion, an  actor  could  work  for  less  wages ;  but  to  know 
that  you  have  got  to  catch  her  just  so,  with  your  arms 
and  hands  in  the  proper  position,  must  necessitate  a 
great  brain  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  and  much  prac- 
tice in  private  before  a  public  exhibition  can  be  given. 
Next  year  we  expect  the  stage  will  give  us  several  new 
things  in  kisses  and  hugs,   and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  whole  evening's  entertainment  of  hugging  and 
kissing  will  be  given  by  the  best  companies,  as  a  pan- 
tomime, with  not  a  word  spoken  all  the  evening,  ex- 
cept "  yum-yum,"  or  "pass  the  fan,"  or  "  give  us  a 
rest,"  or  something  appropriate;  and  we  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see  actresses  throw  themselves 
from  the  flies  of  the  theatre,  or  the  upper  boxes,  or 
from  balloons,  into  the  arms  of  lovers  who  have  been 
transferred  from  the  prize-ring  or  the  Graxo-Roman 
wrestling  arena. — Peci'i  Sun. 
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AERIAL    FLIGHTS. 


How  the  Vertical  Leap  and  other  Feats  are  Dooe. 

The  performance  of  Ariel  at  the  California  Thea- 
tre has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  a  few  of  the  particulars  concerning 
similar  feats    as  related  by  "  Lulu,"  the  gymnast, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune :  "  I  have  been  in  the  show 
business  since  boyhood  ;  but  my  performances  have 
always  been  of  a  special  character— that  of  making 
nights  through  the  air.     For  years  after  my  first  ap- 
pearance I  was  a  girl.     Why  was  I  ?     Because  it  en- 
hanced the  interest  of  the  performance.     A  crowd 
at  a  circus  will  eye  a  woman  with  intense  curiosity 
when  they  wouldn't  think  of  looking  at  a  man,  you 
know.     When  the  spectators  saw  me  shoot  up  into 
the  air  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  as  quick  as 
thought,    without  knowing  how  it  was   done,  they 
were   filled    with    wonder  and    admiration.      They 
thought  that  there  must  be  something  supernatural 
about  it.     My  sex  was  always  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  my  appearance  was  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  1  was  a  woman.     My  hair,  which  was  very  light, 
was  allowed  to  grow  long,  and  was  put  up  in  curl- 
papers every  night,  as  regularly  as  the  locks  of  the 
most  finical  maiden.     My  dresses  were  marvels  of  art, 
and— il  I  may  say  it— the  envy  of  women.     I  received 
all  sorts  of  attentions  from  men.     Once  I  was  asked 
to  act  as  bridesmaid  at  a  wedding,  and,  as  I  could 
not  refuse,  I  went  through  the  ceremony,  blushing 
when  it  was  proper,  and  looking  demure  and  sorry 
just  at  the  right  moments.    -But  the  greatest  trial  I 
ever  had  was  in  fighting  off  a  German   baron   who 
wanted  to  marry  me.    He  attended  my  performances 
night  alter  night,  sent  me  flowers  and  messages,  and 
made  use  of  every  opportunity  he  could  to  express  his 
devotion.     He  followed  me  Irom  town  to  town   and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  got  rid  of  his  atten- 
tions at  last.     My  perpendicular  leap  was  made  by 
means  of  a  simple  and  ingenious  mechanical  device. 
I  stood  in  full  view  of  the  spectators  on  an  iron  plate 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  was  attached  to  a 
spindle  running  down  through  a  frame-work.     This 
spindle  was  thrown  up  a  distance  of  seven  feet  above 
the  stage  by  means  of  rubber  springs,  carrying  the 
plate  with  it.     The  springs  were  powerful  enough  to 
send  my  body  through  the  air  like  a  shot.     Another 
set  of  rubber  bands  jerked  the  spindle  back  as  quickly 
as  it  shot  out,  so  that  the  motion  both  ways  was  too 
quick  for  sight.     On  reaching  my  distance  I  caught 
hold  of  ropes.     It  was  necessary  to  pose  my  body  so 
that  it  would  be  exactly  in  line  with  the  median  line 
of  the  spindle.     Otherwise  I  would  receive  a  severe 
shock,  be  thrown  in  the  wrong  direcli  ,n  and  miss  the 
ropes.     The  least  delay  in  releasing  the  spring  after 
the  signal  is  given  increases  the  danger.     One  night 
at  Dublin  the  machine  was  imperfect,  and  the  spring 
became  released  before  I  was  ready,  throwing  me  oi 
my  head  and  shoulders  in  the  orchestra  circle.     There 
was  a  gre  ,t  uproar  in  the  house.     When  ihey  carried 
me  out  they  thought  I  was  dead.     This  perlormance 
is  so  dangerous,  in  fact,  that  no  other  gymnast  has 
ever  undertaken  it.     In  doing  it  I  feel  as  i(  the  earth 
had  suddenly  fallen  from  under  me.     But  there  is 
really  no  time  for  thought.     I  am  at  the  ropes  in  an 
instant.     I  grasp  the  ropes  by  instinct.     I  can  see 
nothing.     One  day  my  body  was  almost   telescoped 
by  the  shock.     I  then  set  to  work  10  devise  a  machine 
that  would  enable  me  to  distribute  the  lorce  over  my 
whole  body.     The  result  was  the  catapult  alter  sev- 
eral months  spent  in  making  experiments      This  ma- 
chine is   very  simple  in  its   conslruction.     An  iron 
plane  about  fifteen  feet  long  is  suspended  on  an  axle 
at  a  slight  angle.     Rubber  springs  are  made  to  act  so 
as  to  throw  the  plane  forward  suddenly  inio  a  position 
nearly  perpendicular.     This    movement  throws   my 
body,  which  is  lying  at  full  length  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  plane,  so  that  I  describe  an  arc,  and  alight  in  a 
net  about  sixty  feet  from  the  machine.     My  first  per- 
formance on  the  catapult  was  given  three  years  ago 
I  was  nearly  killed  two  or  three  times.     Although  I 
had    experimented    for    months   with   weights  tnd 
stuffed  figures,  I  could  not  tell  how  far  the  machine 
would  throw  me,  or  in  what  position  I  would  alight 
The  first  time  I  was  thrown,  I  lost  all  sense  of  what 
1  was  doing  or  where   I   was  going.     I  was  utterly 
helpless,  and  came  down  into  the  net  on  my  head 
and  face.     My  head  was  so  cut  and  bruised  that  my 
hair  came  out  in  bunches.     Formerly  1  made  three 
turns  in  describing  the  arc,  but  a  triple  somersault 
is  dangerous      You  lose  command  of  yourself  after 
completing  the  second  turn.     I  am  not  able  to  tell 
how  far  I  m  going  until  half  the  force  of  the  impulse 
is  spent.     Then  the  turns  are   made  so  that  I  may 
come  down  on  my  shoulders  into  the  net.     In  Lon- 
don I  made  the  experiment  of  using  a  machine  much 
the  same  as  a  catapult,  but  suspended  in  mid-air. 
The  springs  were  so  adjusted  that  the  iron  beam  on 
which  I  lay,  when  released,  described  almost  a  semi- 
circle, so  that  when  my  body  left  it  I  was  underneath 
instead  of  on  top  of  it.     This  machine  threw  me  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  feet,    in  almost  a  straight 
hue.     My  movement  was  so  straight  and  so  swift 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  turn  my  body 
even  once      In  fact,  I  did  not  recover  consciousness 
until  my  force  was  nearly  spent.     Besides,   the  im- 
pulse of  the  machine  gave  me  such  a  severe  shock  that 
the  feat  was  attended  with  very  great  danger.     On 
this  account  I  was  forced  to  abandon  this  perform- 
ance after  several  trials.     In  the  cannon  from  which 
gymnasts  are  sometimes  hurled  the  same  principle  is 

ftll  a!,fd  "  ?aki"S  the  Perpendicular 
flight,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  body  is  sent 
n  an  oblique  line  upward,  instead  of  perpendicularly 
wTh  neefee,'  A*  ^ .l"?{°">™  can  get  his  position 
J.  u"^  ""s  feat  is  not  attended  »ith  much 
danger.  The  spring  Is  released  in  this  instrument  by 
means  of  a  trigger  set  off  by  the  explosion  of  pow- 
der. The  aenal  dance  is  the  same  in  principle  a?  the 
others,  with,  of  course,  a  difference  iS  the  arrange- 
TS  °'  !hVPrir^  ^d  the  addition  of  wirTand 
Sow?'  Itt  enable  ,he  body°  ascend  and  tecend 
™»',  If'ne  sPr>ng  were  allowed  to  be  released 
suddenly,  the  dancer  would  be  thrown  into  tteair 
with  great  force.  This  is  prevented  by  means  of  a 
brake,  managed  by  a  man  behind  thescenes  As  .he 
entire  machinery  ,s  concealed  from  the  view  the  illu 
sion  is  almost  complete." 


—  The  splendid  park  at  Belmont  has  been 
nicely  fitted  up  for  the  coming  picnic  season  A 
magnificent  pavilion  has  been  erected  to  accomm£ 
date  dancers  Its  floor  measures  six.y  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  ,s  highly  polished.  A  spLious  ice- 
cream saloon  adjoins  the  pavilion.  A  round  trick  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  leng.h  has  been  pre 
So";  '"-'shcdwiih  judges' stfnds,  «K 
KL,-  ,Pe  fcTd  here  fine  base-ball  grounds   a 

shooung-gallery,  flying-horses,  restaurant6  and  nu- 
merous other  conveniences.  Apply  to  W.  A.  Yanke 
&  Bro„  2  New  Montgomery  Sounder  Palace  Hotel 


DRAMATIC  GOSSIP. 

The  ticket-taker  at  Wallack's  Theatre  has  held  his 
present  place  for  thirty-three  years,  and  the  head- 
usher  of  the  house  has  been  in  the  Wallack  employ 
for  thirty-one  years. 

Salmi  Morse  intimates  that  Rose  Eytinge  objects  to 
the  production  of  the  "  Passion  Play"  in  New  York 
because  when  it  was  produced  in  San  Francisco  she 
played  to  empty  houses. 

Salvini  has  refused  to  come  to  San  Francisco  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  return  home  in  May.  Florence 
must  have  great  attractions  for  him,  for  he  loses  ten 
thousand  dollars  by  declining  the  engagement. 

Madame  Camilla  Urso,  the  violinist,  not  content 
with  the  ownership  of  two  very  old  violins,  valued  at 
two  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars,  respectively, 
is  at  present  negotiating  with  a  gentleman  in  London 
for  a  genuine  Joseph  Guarnerius,  for  which  she  has 
offered  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Maggie  Moore,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  remem- 
bered throughout  Ihis  country  as  a  singing  and  danc- 
ing actress  of  great  nimblcness,  and  who  appeared 
with  her  husband,  J.  C.  Williamson,  in  "  Struck 
Oil,"  went  some  years  ago  to  Australia,  where  she 
has  grown  so  stout  as  to  be  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  stage. 

The  new  Bijou  Theatre,  in  Boston,  was  opened  in 
the  old-lashioned  way,  with  the  reading  of  a  rhymed 
address,  in  which  occurred  the  lines  : 
With  such  attractions  ever  at  command, 
We'll  nightly  greet  you  ;  give  ui,  then,  your  hand. 
The  applause  which  this  called  lor  was  given  heart- 
ily, though  it  is  said  that  the  precaution  was  taken  of 
having  it  started  by  the  ushers,  in  order  that  the  fol- 
lowing might  not  be  ridiculous  : 

Thanks  for  this  outburst  ! — like  to  favoring  gales 
Which  with  no  doubtful  echo  fill  our  sails. 

It  may  be  asked,  says  the  Hour,  whether  too  much 
importance  is  not  being  given  to  the  stage  when  tl, 
boisterous  conduct  of  Mr.  McC'ullough,  the  actor  is 
eutogistically  made  known  by  telegraph  all  ove*  tl, 
courJtr7.  "n  Hie  occasion  of  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Mr.  Hyde,  a  minister  staying  at  New  Haven  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Hyde  made  dispar- 
aging remarks  concerning  the  actresses'  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough's  company  ;  whereas,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  Mr  McCullocgh  spoke  in  the  tone  and  manner 
ol  a  bully.  It  is  time  that  discrimination  should  p  e- 
yentits  being  taken  for  granted  that  actorsarealv.  ,ys 
in  the  right,  and  clergymen  always  in  the  wrong. 

In  London  an  energetic  American  lady,  Miss  l.ila 
Clay,  with  her  company  of  "seventy  clever  ,,,id 
pretty  girls,"  has  just  brought  out  a  brilliant  musical 
satire  ^on  woman's  rights,  called  "An  Adamless 
Eden,  by  Mr.  Saville  Clarke,  li  represents  a  com- 
munity from  which  the  men  have,  by  some  mysterious 
edict,  been  banished,  and  where  the  women  do  all  the 
work  of  the  Stale.  No  sooner,  however  hive  the 
men  gone  than  the  women  begin  hinkering  after 
them,  and  first  one  and  then  another  schemes  for  their 
return.  This  treason  creates  a  show  of  resislance 
with  parasols,  lawn-tennis  rackets,  and  other  femi- 
nine weapons  :  but  no  sooner  do  the  men  appearand 
open  their  arms  than  the  women  lay  down  theirs. 

Mrs.  Langlry,  when  she  was  in  New  York,  proved 
not  only  that  she  had  an  appetite  for  admiration,  bul 
also  that  she  had  no  aversion  to  receiving  miscella 
neous  presents.  A  sharp  tradesman  in  Fullon  Street 
sent  the  Lily  an  ingenious  ring,  which  conlained  a 
revolving  disk  beneath  ihe  stone  setting.  Touchine 
a  spring,  there  shot  out  the  disk  and  revealed  the 
words  "God  bless  you,"  or  something  else  equally 
appropriate.  She  wrote  a  letter  thanking  the  jeweler 
who  is  just  now  about  as  proud  as  any  tradesman  in 
town,  because  he  has  Ihe  Lily's  autograph.  Mrs 
Langtry,  as  might  be  expected  Irom  her  strong  lower 
jaw  and  broad  shoulders,  writes  a  singularly  bold 
hand  for  a  lady. 

"  If  I  was  an  aclress,  instead  of  an  actor,"  said  a 
well-known  professional,  "  I  would  not  play  the  part 
of  Eleanor  Vaughn,  in  '  D  tvy  Crockett,'  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week.  Venie  Clancy  traveled  with 
Mayo  several  years  ago  in  that  role,  and  she  died  of 
consumption.  Then  Laura  Clancy,  her  sister,  was 
engaged,  and  now  she  is  dying  of  the  same  disease  in 
southern  California.  A  third  Eleanor  was  Laura 
Don,  and  a  lew  days  ago  she  sailed  for  southern 
trance,  and  her  last  remark  to  me,  as  1  bade  hei 
good-bye,  was  that  she  would  not  live  to  come  back 
to  America.  Her  physician  had  pronounced  her  dis- 
ease consumption.  People  say  lhat  we  of  the  dra- 
matic profession  are  superstitious,  but  these  are  facts 
Vau°hf  "  '°         e  everybod>' alraid  °>  acting  Eleanor 

The  affection  between  stage  lovers  is  often  so  well 
acted  that  no  one  suspects  ihe  real  leeling  which  ex- 
ists between  them  A  vriier  in  the  New  Orleans 
Democrat  says  he  knew  two  actors  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  positively  disliked  each  other,  but  were  forced 

™H  ,  PanS  'nt°  ihe  m"st  deTOli°™l  tenderness  of 
conduct.     One  night,  as  he  was  playing  at  love,  she 

XSf  I,  J"'0  ,hiS  a™S-     Brin8  a  °™=  artist   she 

muttered  :  You  need  not  swallow  me."  She  re- 
plied :  ■  You  are  too  bitter  a  dose. "  While  holding 
her  in  fond  embrace,  wrapped  in  delicious  transport, 
he  growled,  ,n  a  whisper  :  "  Don't  lean  so  hard 
against  a  man."  With  her  head  in  lender  repose 
upon  his  breast  she  retorted:  "You  are  paid  for 
holding  me,  and  I  intend  you  shall  earn  your  salary  " 
They  never  made  up,  and  never  married.  She  mar- 
ried another  actor,  and  clings  still  to  the  dislike  for 
the  man  with  whom  she  plays. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


OOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  everv 
department  onr  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  aS 
yance  over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  ™icc!ss  at 
tamed  in  our  Mens.  Boys'! and  Children's  Departments  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  tS 
patronize  us.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established !  1 1 53° 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 

K.  B.-A  large   rnriely   or  Dressing  Gowns  and  Smoking  Jackets  Inst  received 
dlrcet  from  Europe. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOE  JEWELRY, 

110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


Referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog  in  "The  Romany   Rye,"  at   Booth's  Theatre,  a 
London  critic  says  dogs  have  not  had  iheir  d  .y,  and 
we  hear  of  a  new  drama  in  which  a  bull-dog  will 
take  a  leading  part— we  hope  not  out  of  one  of  the 
actor's  legs.     Apropos,  filly  years  ago  literary  gen- 
ilemen  of  experience  and  ability  systematically  turned 
their  attention  to  this  kind  of  playwriting.     We  had 
then  the  astounding  drama  of  ' '  The  Forest  of  Bondy 
or  the  Dog  of  Montargis,  the  very  "  Hamlet  "  of  doi 
pieces.     Actors  were  trained  to  play  up  to  the  dogs° 
A   new   school  of  dramatic  art  was  inslituted,  and 
tragedians  who  had  gone  the  rounds  of  legitimate 
plays  were  forced  to  learn  their  business  over  again. 
Instead  of  declaiming  the  majestic  verse  of  Shakes- 
peare, Ihey    were    inculcaied    inlo  the  mysteries  of 
"  round  eights,"  "sixes,"  and  "  shoulder  cms."  The 
resonant  combat  sword  became  to  ihem  more  familiar 
than  the  truncheon  of  Macbeth  or  Richard,  and  in- 
stead of  seizing  by  the  throat  "  cream-faced  loons  " 
or  "  hly-Iivered  boys,"  they   were  forced  to  expose 
their  own  throats   to  the  langs  of    that    wonderful 
dog,   "Remus,"    or    his    compatriot,     "Romulus." 
"The  Forest  of  Bondy"  was   but  the  precursor  of 
other  mighty  dramatic  efforls,  in  which  somelimes  as 
many  as  three  and  four  dogs  would  appear,  supported 
by  one  human  actor.     It  used  to  be  announced  that 
the  famous  dogs.  Carlo  and  Alexander,  would  shortly 
appear,  "  together  with  Mr.  Blanchard  and  the  other 
dogs."      This  was  the    palmy    season    of    the  dog 
drama  ;  but  it  is  coming  on  again.     This  a  repetition 
age,  not  an  original  one. 


In  his  book  on  Japan,  just  published  in  London 
Doctor  Dresser  mentionsa  curious  dainty  of  the  table 
which  has  escaped  the  nolice  of  most  travelers— name- 
ly, a  dish  of  fish  so  delicately  carved  that  no  vital 
part  is  touched,  and  the  fish  is  still  alive,  glaring  on 
its  devourer  when  the  last  slice  of  its  flesh  has  been 
consumed. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches.  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 

—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of 
Berlin,  pupil  ol  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  instructs  in  Singing 
Residence  317  Geary  Street.  Communications  may 
be  left  at  Gray  s  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  meets  with  won 
derful  success  in  all  cases  of  Skin  disease.     Try  iL 

—  For  thick  heads,  heavy  stomachs,  bilious- 
ness, "Wells'  May  Apple  Pills,"  cathartic,  ioandasc 

—  A  FULL  FEELING  AFTER  MEALS,  DYSPEPSIA 
heartburn,  and  general  ill  health,  relieved  by  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


The  principal  situation  in  "The  Silver  King  "  now 

wX"v'n  „V°ndSn',ar,d  soon  to  be  Produced  at 
Wallack  s^  New  York  is  exlremely  melodramatic. 
Wilfred  Denver,  who  has  come  into  the  room  of  his 
enemy  in  an  intoxicated  state,  with  the  intention  of 
having  a  fierce  struggle  with  him,  awakens  from  the 
drunken  stupor  into  which  he  has  fallen  and  finds  the 
man  lying  dead  before  him.  The  horrible  thought 
l»mhis  murderer-  I  have  killed  him  in  my  frenl 
zy  I  flashes  through  his  mind.  The  belief  is  con- 
firmed  by  finding  on  the  floor  the  revolver  which  he 
had  put  in  his  pocket  that  very  morning.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Wilfred  Denver,  rushing  into  the 

,h™  iUT'SeS  nhere  SOme  burelare  wh0  are  °oring 
through  the  wall  in  search  of  a  safe  filled  with  dia- 
monds. They  chloroform  the  poor  fellow,  take  his 
revolver  from  him,  and  with  this  same  pistol  shoot 
he  owner  of  the  house,  who,  in  his  turn,  surprises 
Ihem.     Then  they  disappear,  leaving  Wilfred  to  re- 

fo°rVtnrinT„m,h  S' iSk'i-0  ?K  lhe  ™tim'  and  t0  ™sh 
lortn  into  the  world  believing  himself  a  murderer. 


A  Philadelphia  photograoher  of  actresses  says  that 
Madame   Janauschek   insists  on   assuming  her  own 
poses,  will  not  allow  him  to  touch  her,  and  lets  the 
drapery  take  care  ol  itself.     Modjeska  brought  four 
large  trunks,  two  maids,  her  dog,  and  her  husband. 
Two  of  the  trunks  contained  costumes,  one  cosmetics 
and  toilette  arrangements,  and  the  other  her  jewelry. 
She   was  photographed  in  fifty   different   attitudes. 
When  Lotta  was  shown  a  proof  she  exclaimed  :  "  Is 
my  foot  as  big  as  that?"  the  camera  having,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  represented  the  member  larger  than  life, 
because  il  was  out  of  focus.     Lotto's  foot  was  prop- 
erly etched  down  in  the  negative  to  the  required  size. 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  a  favorite  black  brocaded 
dress  111   which  she  likes  to  be  photographed,   and 
thinks  it  more  becoming  to  her  than  anything  else. 
William  Castle  and  Emma  Abbott  have  been  photo- 
graphed as  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  also  in  an  em- 
brace as   Romeo  and   Juliet  in  the  balcony  scene. 
1  heir  faces  necessarily  came  very  close  together,  and 
Miss  Abbott  jocosely  inquired  ol  the  artistif  he  could 
photosraph  a  kiss.     Jefferson  poses  his  gun  and  keg 
in   "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  to  suit  himself,   and  likes  a 
"moved"  picture,  claiming  that  it  is  more  artistic. 
Therefore  he  will  not  use  the  head-rest,  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  keep  perfectly  still.     Rossi  was  so 
nervous  when  sitting  that  he  would  not  even  allow  his 
servant  to  be  present. 

Worcester,  Marcessachusercetts,  is  burceilt  ol 
grarcenite.  Admire  it,  for  it  is  five  hundred  and  four 
leercet  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  wircede, 
and  you  never  saw  a  more  beaurcetiful  piece  of  arch 
work  in  your  life.  The  animal's  supporting  Ihe 
barceses  of  the  arch  are  grirceffins.  Worcester,  dearly 
beloved,  is  from  the  S.xon,  Wegera,  Ceaster,  and 
means  \A  ar-castle.  That  is,  the  Pilgrim  fathers  talked 
Saxon.  It  was  founded  in  1699,  and  orcester  to  be 
a  hailing  place  between  the  coarcest  and  the  town  in 
the  val  ey.  What  have  all  these  silent  letters  to  do 
mall  ihese  words?  Just  what  they  have  to  do  in 
Worcester— same  as  a  poor  relation  at  a  thanksgiving 
dinner  :  fill  up  and  say  nothing. 


-  WE  ARE  PERSUADED  THAT  THE  ANCIENT 
Hermes,  with  all  the  subtile  art  and  natural  resources 
of  the  Alchemists,  was  a  very  poor  doctor  compared 
with  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
Hermes  may  have  been  after  all  only  a  clever  prac- 
titioner of  the  Black  Art ;  but  we  know  there  is  no 
humbug  in  the  pharmaceutical  chemistry  of  Mrs 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 


—Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
u,ealth  and  vigor,  cures  Dyspepsia.     $1,  at  druggists. 

—Lady  readers  op  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perlumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9105. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


The  little  fourteen-year-old  Archduchess  Valerie, 
of  Austria,  has  already  written  several  poems,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  a  drama.  It  is  strange  that  there 
are  no  reformatory  institutions  in  Austria. 

—  CO.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours :  9 
A,  M.  to  s  P.  M. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 
PRELIMINARY   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Opening  or  Ihe  Baldwin  Theatre  on 
Monday  Evening,  January  22d,  will  he  charac- 
terized by  two  special  features— namely,  the 
first  visit  abroad  orthc  home  company  or  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  and  Ihe 
production  of  "Esmeralda,"  (which  rau  over 
350  nights  In  Xew  York,)  wilh  every  attention 
to  detail,  lo  make  it  a  counterpart  present- 
ment. 

GUSTAVE    FROHMAN, 

•see. 


RUPTURE 


Cored. 
of  the  ■ 
704  Ss^ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 
Lilies  and  Mashers. 
If  a  lily  meets  a  masher 

Roaming  round  the  town, 
If  a  lily  likes  a  masher, 

Need  the  public  frown  ? 
Art  is  hard,  and  hearts  will  harden, 

Wedlock  can't  be  free ; 
But  the  Gotham  masher's  something 

Lilies  seldom  see. 

To  the  Steamer  which  Carries  Oscar  Wilde. 
O  thou  precious-freighted  steamer, 
Wherewithin  the  wan-cheeked  dreamer 

Crosses  sadly 
O'er  the  dark  Atlantic  welter, 
Whert  the  billow  helter-skelter 

Tosses  madly, 
Guard  our  Oscar  well,  we  charge  you, 
Till  on  Britain's  chalky  marge  you 

Loom  immensely ; 
Far  from  dust  of  vulgar  coke  and 
Coal,  enhammocked,  let  him  smoke  and 

Dream  intensely. 
Let  his  home  upon  the  waters 
Know  the  painter's  and  the  potter  s 

Touch  delightlul  ; 
Burnish  up  your  silver,  dust  your 
China  ;  of  good  liquors  must  your 

Hutch  be  quite  full. 
When  the  nagging  north  wind  freezes, 
And  the  clouds,  pursued  by  breezes, 

Scurry,  whining  ; 
When  the  ice  your  monstrous  hull  stirs, 
Wrap  him  in  his  monstrous  ulsters 

Furry  lining. 
Past  the  iceberg's  giant  hummocks, 
In  the  days  when  stoutest  stomachs, 

Failing,  quiver, 
With  the  balm  of  steaming  toddies 
Plaster  up  his  lovely  body's 

Ailing  liver. 
With  miraculous  commotions, 
Like  tall  trees  from  green-plained  Ocean  s 

Hollow  bosk  or 
Dell,  will  whales  uplift  their  tall  fins  r 
Will  the  song-enraptured  dolphins 

Follow  Oscar? 
Springing  Irom  his  placid  pillows, 
Will  he  ride  the  wind-spurred  billows, 

Like  Arion, 
Till  the  banks  of  gentle  Liffey 
Or  sweet  Queenstown's  terraced  clitl  he 

Strikes  anigh  on? 
Ah,  the  Muse  will  spare  no  cantle 
Of  her  long-haired  poet's  mantle  ; 

Onco'  dear  her 
Son  she  holds  ;  and  safe  to  shore  he 
'11  come,  and  tempt,  perhaps,  once  more  the 

Bunko  steerer. 
»  .  «  * 

Sad-shinn'd  offspring  of  Speranza, 
While  1  build  this  perfect  stanza 

O'er  sea  you  go  ; 
And,  while  winds  smite  Ocean's  anvil, 
You  are  poring  o'er  De  Banville 

And  V.  Hugo.     —New  York  Sun. 

My  Husband. 
Who  took  me  from  my  childhood's  home, 
And  said  he'd  love  me  all  alone. 
And  for  my  sacrifice  atone  ? 

My  husband. 
Who  grumbled  at  the  poor  beefsteak, 
And  bade  me  better  coffee  make, 
And  told  me  greater  care  to  take? 

My  husband. 
Who  swore  because  the  baby  cried. 
And  to  the  spare  room  quickly  hied— 
While  I  to  quiet  vainly  tried? 

My  husband. 
Who  tears  the  buttons  off  his  shirt, 
And  said  I  could  those  ills  avert 
If  I  was  more  on  the  alert  ? 

My  husband. 
Who  bade  me  rise  the  fire  to  make. 
While  he  another  nap  should  take, 
Although  I'd  been  all  night  awake? 

My  husband. 
And  when  I  see  my  mother  dear, 
Who  tries  my  lonely  lot  to  cheer— 
Who  says  she's  dreadful,  dreadful  queer  ? 

My  husband. 
Who  stays  away  till  late  at  night, 
And  then  comes  home  so  very  tight 
That  nearly  I  expire  of  fright  ? 

My  husband. 
Who  breaks  the  china,  slams  the  door, 
Leaves  all  his  clothes  upon  the  floor, 
And  swear  it's  all  a  dreadful  bore  ? 

My  husband. 
And  who  do  I,  for  his  dear  sake, 
Of  every  sacrifice  partake, 
Lest  I  his  confidence  should  shake  ? 
My  husband. 

—  Washington  Star. 


A  Letter  Ration. 
An  artist,  admiring  an  angel  aright, 

Bewildered  by  beauty  bewitchingly  bright. 

Charmed,  conquered  completely,  called,  courted,  con- 
fessed 

Devotion,  declaring  division  distressed. 

Each  evening  early  Eliza,  elate 

From  fanciful  feeling  lor  fortunate  fate, 

Grew  gleefully  glad  ;  greeted  gentleman  grand, 

Her  heart-happy  hero  hard  holding  het  hand. 

Impassioned  impulses  illusions  instill. 

)  ick  jauntily,  jealously  joins  joyful  Jill ; 

Kneels  knightly  ;  keeps  kissing  kind  knuckles  (keen 
eyed, 

Lest  listening  loiterers,  looking  Wnx-eyed, 

Make  merriment;)    murmurs:    "Miss!    marry  me? 
May 

No  notions — no  I  nothing  necessitate  '  Nay.'  " 

Oh  !  offers  o'erpowering  often  obtain 

Presumably  Paradise  ;  probably  pain. 

Quarrelsome,  querulous  qualities  quite 

Remove  recent  romantic  rhapsodies  right 

So,  such  silly  suffering  stultified  soon 

Their  transports  transplendent,  transposing  the  tune. 

Unhappy  ;  unmated  ;  upbraidings  undo 

Vainglorious  vows  ;  volumes  visitors  view 

When  wooers  without  worldly  wisdom,  word-wrecked, 

Xtr.  vagant  xcellence  xtra  xpect. 

.■■arning  youths  yoking.     Yet,  yielding,  you'll 
tell : 
_uas  I  Zounds  !  Zachariah  I  Zeal  I  Zeal  I  Zany's 
Zeal,"  — H,  C.  Dodge  in  Puck. 


Know 


That  Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  cure  the  worst  case 
of  dyspepsia. 

Will  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  increased  digestion. 

Cures  general  debility.,  and 
gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dispels  nervous  depression 
and  low  spirits. 

Restores  an  exhausted  nurs- 
ing motherto  full  strength 
and  gives  abundant  sus- 
tenance for  her  child. 

Strengthens  the  muscles  and 
nerves.enriches  the  blood. 

Overcomes  weakness,  wake- 
fulness, andlack  of  energy 

Keeps  off  all  chills,  fevers, 
and  other  malarial  poison. 

Will  infuse  with  new  life 
the  weakest  invalid. 

37  Walker  St.,  Baltimore,  Dec.  1881. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  Blood  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia ,andConstipation,andbecame 
so  debilitated  that  I  could  notretain 
anything  on  my  stomach,  in  fact, 
life  had  almost  become  a  burden. 
Finally,  when  hope  had  almost  left 
me,  my  husband  seeing  Brown  s 
Iron  Bitters  advertised  in  tht 
paper,  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial. 
I  am  now  taking  the  third  bottle 
and  have  not  felt  so  well  in  six 
years  as  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Griffin. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  have  a  better  tonic 
effect  upon  any  one  who 
needs  "bracing  up,"  than 
any  medicine  made. 


KKS-L^al.  finiM.OFLyilK.H&SS., 


^tmgalH 


LAXATIVE. 


LYD1A  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  compound. 


fOT«lIlbo.«PalnriilC™rl»l«':  """  "''ST"" 
"      .icommon  tooiirbe.tr™»l«I>oI«ulBtlo... 

It  will  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  FemaleCom- 
plalnts,  all  ovarian  troubta.Innoimimtlnii  and  Clcera 
tlon,  Falllnir  and  Displacement*,  fin.Ulie  consequent 
Bplnal  Wealn.es.,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  life.  »__,'_«„ 

It  will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  IbenteruBln 
an  early  stage  ot  development.  Tbe  tendency  to  can- 
c^rou.h.imoretb.rolschcckedv.ryspeedilybyltsu.e 
It  removes  raininess,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
>„r  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Eio.tlug,  Headaches,  Nervous  ProstratlOB, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indl- 

^a  "'feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 

Md  bsctachc.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  It.  use. 

It  v  =11  at  all  tlmeB  and  under  all  ctrcumstanc.s  act  In 

harmony  with  tbo  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaint,  of  either  sextM. 

Compound  Is  unsurpassed. „„,._--  r-o-r. 

I.TDIA.  E.  riXKIlAM'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  =35  Western  Avenue 
LynmHaas.  Price»l.  Slxbottlestor »5.  8entbym.il 
intheform  of  puis,  also  lntho  form  of  lozenges  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pbakham 
freelyonswors  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Send  for  paraph- 
let.    Address  as  above.    jueiiMon  this  Paper. 

Ho  family  should  be  without  LTDIA  E.  rrSDIAil'S 
USER  PttJ-S.   They    cure  constipation,    biliousness, 
„,d  torpidity  of  tbe  liver.    S  centsper  bet 
is-  Sold  by  all  BmBeistn.-M 
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Amount 

$2  00 

4,000  00 

80  00 

120  00 

5,998  00 

2,400  00 
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2  00 

do 

398  00 

do 

2  00 

do 

398  00 
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2  00 

do 

998  00 

do 

2  00 

do 

39S  00 

do 

2  00 

do 

998  00 

do 

400  00 

do 

800  00 

n^HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  Californ  ia. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 

•ows : 

Cert.  No. 

Nam  No.        SJiares. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5 

Charles DeLacy, Trustee..  37 
Charles  DeLacy  Trustee..  73 
Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  74 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  79 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87 

F.  M.  Pixicy 4 

F-  M.  Pixiey,  Trustee 5 

W.W.Dodge ; 6 

W.  W-  Dodge,  Trustee...     7 

E.G.  Waite 8 

E.  <;.  Wane,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11 

Win.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. . .  13 
R_  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
TheodoreWagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18       . 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19      2,000 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee 20       t.™v, 

K.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 3^ 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

C  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28 

f.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 29 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 3° 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.  N  eal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.  Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal 36 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53 

Wm.Heick   Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5° 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..   57 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 

Geo.  E  .Barnes  , Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E .  Crane,  Trustee. 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

\.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

\V.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee. . .  67 

H    W    Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250 

LHafen,  Trustee 81  250 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85      1 ,000 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103  500 

Jas   S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500 

Thos.Legg,  Trustee to4 
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SOLD 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fatto0 

•'  THE    RICHEST    OF    NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    liUNIIINK    HIT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL, 

[■OR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

r>23  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  WILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE    709  M'HKET  STREET. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret-ons  in  early 
life  may  be   alleviated   and   cured.     Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should   purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-rRESEKTA- 

TION. 
Exhausted   Vitality,  Nervous  and    Physical   Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,    or  Vual.ty   impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,   and  manhood  re- 

""two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  ol 
-rent  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  leweleo 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contail- 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  12s  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result. of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times'-  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PKESF.ltVA- 

TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  must  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained.— London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OH  SELF-I'KESERVA- 

Tl«\. 
Is  a  marvel  or  art  and  beauty,   warranted  to  be  a  belter 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  ever\ 
instance .  — Author 

Nt    b  —YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODT    MEIHCAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  II    1'AHKEK.  JI.  ».. 

4  nuinncli  Street,  Huston,  Mass. 


40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  lilteenth  day  of  August  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  patcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company  s  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  r.ancisco,  Call- 
ffornia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  I".  .1.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
Spenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY  ,  Secretary 

Office— Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent slock  is  hereby  postponed  until  Ihe  sixteenth  (1 6th) 
day  of  October,  1S82.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  .  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors.  ...„,.    „ 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
derof  the  Board  of  Direc.o^     0AKLEy    ^^ 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  c    M    QAKLEY_  ^^ 


POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  dayof  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  «y 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     ^^  ^^ 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  unlil  the  twentieth  |20th 
day  of  Novembe.,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    ^^  ^^ 

VO  s-rpOMEMENT.—  The  sa'e  day  of  the  abov  delin- 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)dayof  November,  1882,  atthesame  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  ' £«'°- AKLEY,  SraOTiy. 

POSTPONE  MENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen  stock  is  hereby  postponed  unt,  the  eleventh  (..rtl) 
day  of  December,  .882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  ^clors.     ^^  Wtary 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second ^d)  day 
of  lanuary,  1863,  at  the  same  rlace  and  bout  By  order  oi 
the-BoarSor  Directors.        C.  M  .  OAKLLY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  ninth  (otli)  day  of 
lanuarv  1883.  at  the  same  place  and  hour  By  order  ol 
the  Bold "f  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  Januarv,  18S3,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
derof  the  Board  of  directors.  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLE8ALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TREE. 

We  send   free   on   30  days    trial  Or.  Dye's  EICCIJO. 

Voltaic  Bills  and  oilier  Electric  appllanceoTO 

MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility.  Lost  t  Hill 
lly,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Blietllllil- 
ll'sm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  ninny 
oilier  diseases.     Speely  cures  guaranteed.     Illustrated 

pampMets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  to..  UlnTOliall.  Mleli 


CONSUMPTION- 

IhavTapc.8ltirorem.My  ti.rihe  ;.W  .]ls™«e  toy  li.  u-o 
BiouianoBOf  ernes  ol  the  worst  kind  jnd  ..1  i™e  »i»  »  .5 
hnvob.cn  cun-d.  Indei"l,  poetrontr  1-  nu  n,,ih  lulls  olllr.uv, 
UiBLE  TREATISE  on  tins  dl.oaso,  to  any  siiLjrer.  Giro  Ex. 
[KBS  a  P.  0.  address.  »B.  T.  A.  SLOOUlf,  181  Marl  6U,  H.  X. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


and  Retail     ,1    ft         or  ^^  5j,a 
Ocaler    in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    180    Bcale    Street.   S.  F. 


s.  p.  eoMiUfs  &  do. 

.OLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies  Port  W.J, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  U^mpagrie  Apple 
?S  Hsco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquor,,  etc  w  MO>fT. 
GOMERY,  and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  D. 


W" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

C.  P^R.  R. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  Xovember  2T,  18S9. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  ANdTre"  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  f.  M 
*3.oo  P.  M. 
*+.  00  P.  M. 


3.30  p. 

8.00  A 

M. 
M. 

•4.00  P. 

4.30  P. 
8.00  A. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 

*4.oo  p. 

S.OO  A 

M. 
M. 

•3.30  P. 

t8.oo  A 

M. 
M. 

9.30  A 

8,00  A 

M. 
M. 

*5.oo  p. 

M. 

9.30  A 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 
M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

IO.OO  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 

"5.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M 
5.30  P.  M 
8.00  A.  M 
S.OO  A.  M 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


. .  Benicia 

..Calistoga  and  Napa 

j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . 

tandEast /Emigrant. 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livennore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


..Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced -  - 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico. . 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


2.40  p.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  H. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.   M. 

7.10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  I2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 


P.  M. 

D  P.    M. 


S.OO  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  H. 
*8.00  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
Q.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 


*4.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*3.3Q  P  M. 


f  Ogden  and  \  Express 

i  East (  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff , 

}  „  .1  via  Livermore. . 

J  Sacramento   Ua  Benicia..... 
J  and   Colfax,  J^^^^ 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Tehama  and  Willows  . 
.Vallejo 


.(JSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


*I2-40 

5-4° 

5.4O  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

*8.40A.  M 

II.IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M 

5.4O  P.  Ml 

7.4O  P.   M. 

II   IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

tll.IO  A.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNEACIFti 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   At> 


FURTHER   NOTICE, 


Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  StreetsJ.as  follows : 


S.    F. 


f6-50  A.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
41.30  P.  M. 
6.3O  P   M 


8.30  A 
IO.4O  A 

'3.3O  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  SI. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  { 
Menlo  Park........  ( 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ^ 
. ..  .Principal  Way  Stations. .   f 


6.40  a.  M. 
9.05  A.  M 

''lO.OZ   A.   M, 
3.37    P.    M 

t5.04    P.  M, 

6  02     P.  M  . 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


9.05  a.  r.i. 

*  I0.02  A.  M. 

3-37  P-  "■ 

6.02    P.    M. 


-12.4 


.    M. 


II.IO  A.  m. 
*7-40  p.  M. 
II.IO  A.  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


10.40  A.  M.I 
*3.30  P.  M.I 


.  GiLroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  \  | 
and  Monterey I  I 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co . 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  aiarine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W;  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  CaUforalu  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE   NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000)000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds ^,  500,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'10.0 


-  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


:fl, 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
, .  and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  I      6.02  p. 


"Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $4.50;  toMor.teT' 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  Sj 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 


T 


'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo, '6.30,  7.30,    8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3-3°.  4-3o,  5-3°,  6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— "6.00,  ^6.30,   7.00,  *t?.3°.  8.00,   *J8.3o, 
9.00,  *tg-30,   io.oo,  ii.co,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *T3-3°j 
4.00,   *t4-3°,  5.00,  *t5-3Q,  6.00,  *t6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *-j. 30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7-°°.  7-3°»  J8-°°> 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4-3°.  5-°°, 
*5>3°j  6-oOj  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s- 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7-02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11. 32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1. 03,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
502  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-2i,  *5-5*.  6-2I>  6-5*  7-51. 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51,  1. 51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 
6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5.i5,  *5-45,  6.15,  7-io.  *t7-35>  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  M9.35.  10.10,  M10.35,  11.10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *|4.35.  5-io.  *i5-35>  6.10,  *t6-35.  7-I5. 
*T7-35.  g-^S,  »o-45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  7-*5.  7-45.  8,15. 
8.45.  t9-i5.  9-45.  tio.15, 10.45,  t"-i5.  ".45. 12-45.  I-45- 
2.45.3-45.  4-15.    4-45.    5-15.  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,  7-45,  9-n, 

FromWEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-*5,  7-45, 
8.45.  9-45.  10.45,  i-45.  2.45.  3-45,  4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45  *6-*5> 
6-45,  *7-*5- 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

££T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
N0R7HERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^"^     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  '10.00 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  *i-45,  *4>45,  tj-2oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— fS.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  '5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — 'S.oo, 
t3.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  tis.oq  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3°,  '8.45  A.  M.,  '3.15, 
+5.00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO ( Week  Days)-8.5o,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   9.30   A.    M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  Ou  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


COMMERCIAL 

TN&URANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPAAY, 

406  Calif ornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AGFA'TS— JVew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremoni  National  Bunk ; 
Chicago,  Bi'nion  Xational  Bank  ;  51.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  :  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Bothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shan g ha e,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  ui>  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684^332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C.     J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


I  A  A(|  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
JLVtWV  tin  Ferry,}  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  il .) 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9-i5,  "-^S,  "5,  3-t-c 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  i"5,  2.15,  -M5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. _^_ 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished  by   Randolph    &    Co.. 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  A^t, 


Apolltn 


arts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers."       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS.,    ._ 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  Si;   Olema,    $2  50;  Tomales, 
S3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO   A.    M.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Sauce  elit 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass 'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


4-11    4-13  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper, 


GUN  WORKS.i 

■ ■■-■^KttBbnrsh,** 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GASDEXS,    MILLS,    HONES,    i_\B    FIEE 
DEPAST3IEXTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  bj-  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

aiANL'FACTKKlXG  COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Kubber  Uose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  ttubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  RuoIkt  ESose. 
finbber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suction  iluse, 
Steam  nose,  Breivers'  no^e,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Uose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

18S3. 

Ara1»ic Thursday,  January  iSth. 

O  ceartiC Tuesday,  j  anuary  30th. 

C  opt  ic Saturd  ay,  F  ebruary  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

BelgiC... Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets, 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  iSth, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  21+  Montgomery  Street, 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

.    MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

M  ill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No    35. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionesk. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Writ*  for  Largo  niaitrsted  CaUlogM. 
g|B— .fihot  Gauo,  Revolvers,  >ent  co.  d.  for  examlriKtoao. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers.  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

804  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  no  Culifoniin  St.,  San  Fnncuco 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  nre  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
f e  atnre  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  1«  the  flneift 
U  th«  «le». 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULDER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years - 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    JS~Two  Hours  \otice. 

%£&*.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-^^ougihlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S,  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBKLU 


ST.  CRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


WILLIAMS,    DEKOBTD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*^~      Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 

Royal  Mail  S.   S.   Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The   China 

Traders'  Insurance  Co.,   Limited;    T-  irine   Insurance 

Co.  of  London;    The  Baldwin   Li:  Works;  Tho 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ash  ■  ■ 
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THE        ARGONAUT.' 


R.H.  McDonald, 
Presidents 

SanFranciBco, 

fllstaHisIiecl 

1863. 

CapitaLStocl; 
SiQOO.OOO.OQ 
r5flrpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl„  July  l,  1883. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting1  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bant: 
KESOrBCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate l££25  35 

Tnited  States  Bonds - 629.50*  60 


l.aml  Association  Stock., 

Loans  nntl  Discounts < 

Dae  from  Banks . 

Honey  on  band... 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital  paid  up 

Siu-plns 

Due  Depositors 

Dne  Banks 

Dividends  unpaid 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commissi  on.llerchants 

204  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


«e»u.b«p.  BYRON  JACKSCN, 

w£fiSST&5  Sixth  St   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing 
Machines,  Hcuse  Forks.    Derricks, 
Vineyard  Harrows.   Steam  Derrick 
the  pork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
.teat  winds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hay.  Hide,  Hop 
---ly  retfa- 3ad  Wool  Presses   Steam    Er.~:  ;v 
wna.     Thresfcia?    Machines,   Wind   Mills, 
rwn  |  nQ  v    D-jirh  Bell*.  Furniture  Castings.  AD. 
6irvJ.>  J.UJ'3,   orders  filed  promptly  at  thelowest 
San  Francisco-  market  rates. 
Write  Tor  our  New  Catalogue. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS.    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

|.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  MIDDLLTON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 
718    SANSOMB  -STREET. 

Coal  iii  Lowest  Market  Bates. 


J.    W.    PORTEK. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKK-KIXC    <  lit  lit  II. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

Fire  and  QACCO 

Burglar-proof  Ortl    CO 

Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  O  C  O 

and  Note  vnO  CO 

HOUSE  f\  M  C  QTO 

hold  unCO  I  O 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  ana  to  ens. 
tomersof  last  year  without  ordering' it  Itcontaina 
abont  175  pages,  600  illnstrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting' 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc  Invaluable  to  alL  espec- 
ially to  Market  G-a-isners.    Sendforit! 

t>.M.FERRY&CO.  Detroit  Mich 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


15.131  55  I 

....  J.7S5.000  20  | 

....      527,279  09  ! 

....      632.365  30 

S3. 752.099  09 

..SI, 000.000  00  : 
•JG0.S00  70 

..    1,953,672  80 
337.491  09 

.. 134  50 

83,752,009  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
ill  ki  Eds  of  banking  business.  


llPPlilP 


\  BURPEE'S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR- 

■  p  Bm  t^h'-^I    li r-st-clas*    in    e-nxxy    respect.     Few 


EouaL,  None  Better.    To  induw  ttc^lm:L5  oi 

to  give  them  a  fair  trial  *e  Trill  sead  for 
:  packet  each  of  the  following  new  z-z-i 
choicest  vorletle*:  The  CUBAN  QUEEN 
WATEB-MELON.toe  large*  and  best.  The  prize 
melons  grown  from  oar  Seed,  list  sesfon.  freight- J  re- 
spectirelT.lOSlbs..  92;,,  lba.  acd  SDIba.  SlOO 
IN  CASH  PHIZES  f.r  1  S*S,  .':r  :. ,:.-  ;.-;-: 
melons  raited  from  oar  genuine  Seed.  Montreal 
Green  Sntmce  Melon,  li:;:;:  c;  r  -.:-  ■  :.■.-....:■ 
cc^-cI^gUS  lb*. 


mm 


IN  CASH  'r  ■  -_.  ._  ;  : 
;*.-.  Now  No.  2  Cabbage, 
eri  a.1...  »urc  ncder  of  Etc  q=^U-.-.  Giant 
White  Italian  Onion,  ^c— ::  :.-----  to  4  it 
each,  rcili  and  pleaiact.  We  will  pa-~$25  C  \.$U 
PHIZES  ::r  l-rri:  ■-.'.  ;::.;:  Cz:.:z=-'  BURPEE'S 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  olall  Tomatoes. 
certainly  the  eSwurt  of  perfection.  Sew  Pcrpcttml 
Jjettnee,  finest  lettuce  lor  family  use.  as  one  eowinf; 
will  do  for  whole  reason.  Jnpaneae  Nest-Ees 
Gonrd.cfcr^t  valnetoerery  ponltry-keeper.  therinake  very  best  of  nesi-egcs.  Ej-yp  Han  Beet,  earliest.  Ira- 
P  roved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip*,  best  parsnips.  Golden  Globe  Jladlah.  teac  tirol. perfect  sbape.qoici  growth. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  proline,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh,  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leared, 
round.  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  ikinand  ne;h  white  as  snow,  most  delicate  Eiror.  All  above 
are  full,  rejrulnr  *Lze  paeketv  with  Illustration!'  and  direction*  for  culture,  printe  ' 

~m  1    T -r- nKivf?  1  R    nnrlrcf*  a:  cmal    Briefs  font  Al.ft/i. 

ONLY  50c.  - 


>ostpaid,to  any  address  for 


57  mail, postpaid, to  a  . 

or  5  collection*  for  £2.00.  and  we  will  pot  in  each  collection,  free  of  charjre,  a  sample  packet 
of  BURPEE'S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  SURPRISE  CORN,  and  a  sample    "  " 

COME  OATS,  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  eTer  seen.  < 

friZr*  ^-k  m  we  will  send  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties.  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following: 
-ti—UJ  I  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean.  mo'tproUC-  known,  1175  Be»n*havicc  beecraiiM  on  one  plant.  ) 
rnDill  I  Burpee's  Superior  Larpe  Late  Elat  Dutch  Cabbajre,  standard  far  winter.  New  Dwarf 
rUn^tr  ■  Round  Purple  Ecb  Plant,  earitest,  naoeeedi  everywhere.  Bound  Yellow  Danver*  , 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,'  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1IS3  good  tart  I 
from  iti  hills.  Danvers  Carrot,  smoo:h  anl  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new.  vtrj  larre, 
sweet, mild.  Bnrpee's  Extra  Early  Peas,EarIit*f  and  the  oeifeitra  cariy.  Sew  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Beans,  ( 
marvellous  beanty,  (ineqoalitr,  innnnu  produetitenetM.  Loudon  Lone  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for 
table  orpicklinc/.  Round  Dark  Bed  Badl-h.  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  irittle  fiesh.  Lonfi- 
White  SaLsIfy.  a  deUdoas  regrtahte.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named  ' 
above  amount  to  l*2.5o  actual  value,  bat  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY 
81.00.  and  in  adiitinn  we  win  give  a  sample  packet  of  Farmer's  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  and  cele-  | 
brated  Golden  Grain  Wheat,  in  t*J  CO  packaees-  A  complete  Tccetablc  Garden  for  One  Dollar, 
and  all  the  finest  flQI  PI  N  ATH  DC  cflh!  system  of  offering  valuable  collections  of  Seed*  far  below  nsnal 
varieties.  We  are  UnlUlltAiUllw  co?t,  and  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  valne  for  money,  ever  offered.  ' 
We  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  in  immensequan  titles.  We  know  that  an  trying  onr  seedsonce  will  be  resnlar  enstomerw 
tfj  -JT"-JCf  A  A  IN  CASn  PBIZES  for  1885,  to  growers  or  best  vegetables  and  farm,  products  from  I 
^P  £  M  <3 m^J^J  Burpee's  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  gee  catalogne  for  partienlars.  Show  this  adrer- 
tlsement  to  yonr  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  yon.    8  Complete  Dollar  Cc-Jectiona  mailed  for  #2^50.  ( 

n  ninJLTD  CrmC  BURPEE'S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  Aster*,  Balsarns.  Pansy,  Petunia, 
rLUWun   OlLUO  Phlox.  Vcrhena,New  Snnflower,  etc.   ao  packets),  most  beautiful  varle-  . 
ties,  with  iBudbrctbnifl  IbrcalUK,  fin  ciWaSc.     Tht3  and  the  On*  Drl'.a.-  T-r--.s>.:-  r  -:.-::[--.  ■:•-..  40  pntk-  ' 
ct«,— AH  the  Seed*nawudi*nU  mtoerftsCTujjri  sent  to  anv  address  for  40  Set.  STAMPS.    OKDEK  >OW. 
and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1883,  beautlfally  illnstrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  1W  ( 
pages,  the    onlv  complete    Catalogue    published,  embracing   Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bnlbs,  Small  Frnits,  Thoroughbred  Lire  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry.  Ac    Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit. 

WlTICr       DIIDBrr       fc       Of.       PniLADELPBLi.  PA.  Warehouses,  No.  475  ' 
■  -  A  I  LLC       DUnrtt       06       UUl      and  4??  N.  5tb.SU,  A  4?6  and  47S  York  Ave. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.   J.  PAOTEESON 


fe    SAW   MANUFACTURING    d 

K-^---V-.V.,...-,.._;.V^V.Mf„Tr4.^^^ 


0 


t7  and  I9  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &   it*. 

Commission  Merchants. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  n  LED  Ah 

'■'     Street 
w  "Lili^ral  ad^'ance.  made  on  consignments 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


li 1- ; Z 


D.  S.  BEOWX  <X  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agenu  for  Pacific  Coast. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

•*-^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN*  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  iSSa,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Saving  and  Loan  Society  ha>declared  a  dividend 
on  term  deposits  at  the  rale  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hun- 
dredths(4  33-ioo)per  cent,  per  annum  and  on  oidinary  de- 
posits at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Januarys,  1883.  By  order. 
.VERNON  CAMPEELL,  Secretary, 


PHIR  SILVER  MIXING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  18S3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  43)  of  One  (Si)  Dollar  j  -r  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora;:*- ■  .  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Elock/No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, the  aoth  day  of  Febuary,  1683,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Jan.  a,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  50,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  January  12th,  1883,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


c 


ONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ng  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  18)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street*  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  on- 
paid  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
first  day  of  Marcy,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r\rVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"^*^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Jan.  2,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  37)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (35c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  Jan.  15th,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Jan  61b 
1883,  at  3  P.  M. JOSEPH  NASH.  Secretary. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE. —  THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Dec  31,  1S82,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  January,  1883.  By 
order.  GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 


J.   W.  EVANS, 

49  Post   Street,  San  Francisco 


"  Dress    Reform  ■ 

COB5ET, 

Specially  for  Stont  Fig- 
ure*, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,) by  mail, .$3. 00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  eta 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

MBS.  M.  II .  OBER  at  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336     Suiter    Street, 

SAM  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealer*     In     Gents*    Furnl-hing     Goods, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


AMERICAN  SCGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
(or  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


SHERIFFS  SALE. 

THE    HIBERNIA    SAVINGS^        Superior  Court. 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  Depattment   No.  3. 

Plaintiff,  I  (Late  19th  Di,t  Court,) 
vs.  (  No.  6738. 

JAMES  T.  DOL'GINE,  el  all.,  I  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
Defendatit.y     cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

^^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  foreclosure  against  James  T.  Dougine,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Dougine,  his  wife,  and  Mary  A.  Griswold,  defendants, 
on  the  31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment 
and  decree  was,  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882, 
recorded  in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Superior  Court, 
at  page  174,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land',  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  Webster 
Street,  distant  two  hundred  and  four  feet  northerly  from  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  Webster  and  Washington  Streets; 
thence  northerly  along  the  easterly  line  of  Webster  Street, 
twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  easterly 
eighty  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southerly  twenty-five  feet 
and  six  inches  ;  and  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  eigh'y  feet 
to  the  point  of  commencement,  The  same  being  part  of  the 
parcel  of  land  known  on  the  official  map  of  the  Western  Ad 
dition  as  Block  No.  268. 

Pub  ic  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  15th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1S83,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  «11  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  coats,  etc,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobiv,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

December  23,  30;  January  6,  13. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  ''Argonaut**' 

From  Vol.  1  to  Vol.  11,  inclusive. 

ANY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street- 


\  KT-PAIML  D.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

lie  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


n 


RUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JANUARY  20,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    APPEARANCE    OF    EVIL. 


By  A.  E.  Watrons. 


Day  and  autumn  lay  dying  together  in  that  weary',  manless 
waste  of  "up  town"  which  is  peopled  in  bad  weather  by  nur- 
sery-maids, children,  and  policemen— that  is,  peopled  in  such 
weather  as  this  but  by  the  latter,  who  stand  water-proof 
statues  of  discomfort  upon  the  corners.  The  cars  Jingle 
drearily  up  the  great  avenues  and  along  the  boulevard  streets. 
Their  few  passengers  watch  the  trickle  of  the  gentle  rivulets 
of  which  each  umbrella  is  a  source.  The  horses,  plunging 
through  the  puddles  at  each  crossing,  deluge  and  render 
more  "damply  miserable,  if  possible,  the  infrequent  and  un- 
fortunate by-passers.  The  conductors  clench  their  teeth 
against  the  rain,  the  drivers  shut  their  eyes,  and  both  smell 
of  whisky.  At  every  basement  window  in  the  side  streets 
there  are  children  looking  out,  and  making  their  small  moan 
over  the  wasted  Saturday.  Day  and  autumn  dying,  and 
some  one  else  dying  near  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street.     It  is  Boston  Kate. 

Propped  on  pillows  in  her  bed,  with  her  frank,  young  face 
wearing  the  wan  but  eager  look  that  faces  learn  to  wear  in 
time  of  mental  illness,  with  a  hacking  cough  that  shook  the 
slight  figure  well  nigh  each  time  to  dissolution,  alternating 
with  palpitations  that  stopped  short  the  harsh  treble  of  the 
voice  that  was  never  silent  save  when  health  gave  out,  which 
was  often,  the  girl  was  dying. 

There  had  been  a  clergyman  to  see  her  during  the  after- 
noon. He  had  talked  with  her— tried  to  rouse  her  to  the 
awfulness  of  her  position. 

"  I  never  hurt  any  one,  doctor,"  she  said,  shooting  her 
great  eyes  at  him  from  under  their  drooping  lids  in  a  me- 
chanically business-like  way.  "  What  makes  you  think  I'm 
so  wicked  ? " 

"  But  your  life,"  he  said  ;  "  your  life  !" 
"My  life  is  what  it  has  to  be,"  said  she,  rising  into  logical 
conciseness  of  statement,  with  the  consciousness  of  logical 
mastery.  "  Now,  see  here.  I'm  beautiful ;  at  least,  I  am 
when  I'm  well.  Only  last  month  there  was  a  fellow  I  met  at 
the  'Balmoral'  wanted  to  pay  me  to  have  some  pictures  taken 
for  fancy  pictures.  I  guess  it  was  i  cigarette  advertisement — 
in  the  windows,  you  know,  they  stick  'em.  Wanted  to  pay 
me,  and  came  in  a  cab  for  me,  only  I  wouldn't  get  up  in  the 
forenoon  for  it.  Now,  a  girl  ain't  as  good-looking  for  noth- 
ing— she's  going  to  get  something  (or  it.  You  know  lots  of 
girls  that  get  fine  husbands,  I  s'pose,  with  their  fine  looks. 
S'pose  they  couldn't  get  'em,  then  what,  eh  ?— s'pose  the  men 
they  could  marry  were  mill-hands,  then  what,  eh  ?  "  The 
iteration  ended  with  a  gasp  and  a  cough. 

"The  only  use  for  the  talent  of  beauty  is  to  be  beautiful," 
said  the  clergyman,  whom  the  argument,  from  its  novelty  to 
him,  only  touched  at  first  on  his  mental  side. 

"  That  ain't  using  it.  That  ain't  according  to  the  Bible, 
is  it? — or  the  prayer  book  Belle  read  to  me  the  other  day. 
I  kind  of  get  'em  mixed  ;  seems  as  if  they  were  a  good  deal 
alike  in  parts." 

The  priest  looked  at  her,  and  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully. 
"  You  can't  see,  can  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  your  parents, 
your  family — you  hurt  them  actually,  didn't  you,  by  acting 
as  you  did  ?" 

The  first  expression  of  actual  ill-nature  that  had  appeared 
during  the  conversation  came  into  the  girl's  sleepy  eyes. 

"  Muck  I  did ! "  and  with  a  gesture  of  scom  she  turned 
her  face  away. 

There  seemed  no  reaching  this  life,  Doctor  Stylites 
thought.  There  was  a  sort  of  conscious  rectitude  about  it, 
a  conviction  that  it  had  been,  if  not  right,  at  least  as  it  must 
have  been,  and  a  logical  and  undisturbed  disregard  of  the 
consequences — a  reliance  upon  the  great  rock  of  completion 
of  its  part  of  the  contract.  According  to  its  terms  as  given, 
that  was  impregnable. 

He  prayed,  and  she  thanked  him,  and  he  went  away  ;  and 
then  the  doctor  came,  and  asked  how  she  was,  and  laughed 
and  chatted  with  her.  He  departed  also.  And  the  gas  was 
lighted  in  the  gorgeous  room  that  Hecht  S:  Hoffmeyer's  (bro- 
kers of  S  Wall  Street,  branches  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Chicago)  cashier  had  furnished.  He  was  a  precious  young 
Hebrew,  this  cashier,  and  had  thought  to  spend  many  a 
pleasant  Sunday  in  those  apartments  ;  but  the  central  office 
had  been  tracking  him  before  the  place  was  hired,  and  that 
spirited  dash  for  the  Queen's  dominions  for  which  he  is 
justly  famous  was  the  only  thing  for  him  before  the  last  pict- 
ure nail  was  driven. 

They  had  shown  their  yellow  tusks  at  her,  the  patriarchs ; 
but  she  bad  her  lawyer — a  brave  who  had  worn  the  war-paint 
of  Tammany  for  far  too  many  moons,  and  followed  the  vari- 
ous sachems  on  far  too  many  bloody  trails,  to  be  frightened 
at  the  oily  threatenings  of  those  whom  he  called  "  The  old- 
clothes  men  in  the  Tribune  Building,"  meaning  thereby 
Messers.  Cohen  &  Kalbfleisch,  leading  Jewish  commercial 
lawyers  and  attorneys  for  Hecht  &  Hoffmeyer — and  so  she 
kept  her  spoils. 

The  gas  was  lighted  and  the  room  was  pleasant.  Its  ten 
ant  chattered  with  the  girl  who  was  watching  her,  about  the 
various  Jacks  and  Charleys  of  their  acquaintance,  and  ex- 
pressed decided  impatience  as  the  hours  moved  on  apace, 
and  she  knew  the  nightly  riot  was  beginning  in  her  old 
haunts. 


*  You  see  that  pin?"  she  said,  pulling  out  a  scarf-pin  which 
confined  her  night-dress  at  the  throat.  "  I  wonder  where  the 
fellow  is  that  gave  me  that.  He  was  a  civil-engineer.  I 
never  saw  him  before  that  time,  and  he  went  to  Arizona  next 
day,  with  Colonel  Lawrence You  knew  Colonel  Law- 
rence—big man— used  to  come  to  the  '  Folly '  and  set  up 
the  champagne.  I  asked  him  for  something  for  luck,  and  he 
pulled  this  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  Kind  of  fresh,  but  clever 
of  him — wasn't  it  ?  " 

The  great,  round  drops  of  rain  splashed  at  the  pane. 
Outside,  the  interminable  lanes  of  light  flared,  like  torch- 
bearers  awaiting  some  vast  procession  that  never  came,  over 
the  deserted  and  foggy  streets.  And  an  hour  afterward  there 
were  some  sorrowful  oaths  sworn  at  the  "  Folly,"  where  the 
clerks  were  just  drifting  with  their  week's  salaries  in  their 
pockets,  and  the  strains  of  "Der  Seecadet "  were  just  be- 
ginning to  boom  and  thrill  from  within  the  railing,  for 
word  came  that  Boston  Kate  was  dead. 

She  had  just  put  in  some  scornful  comments  on  the  French 
novel  that  was  being  read  to  her,  when  all  at  once  a  great 
hand  seemed  to  reach  under  the  white  breast,  and  seize  the 
cardiac  nerves,  and  twist  and  tie  them  in-awful  knots,  till  she 
gasped,  and  her  eyes  rolled  up,  and  her  lips  were  parted  in 
piteous  imploring,  for  once  natural.  So,  with  her  lips  apart, 
and  staring  at  the  ceiling,  she  writhed  a  little,  and  then  grew 
cold  and  still.  And  through  the  windows  of  the  little  Ritual- 
ist chapel  came  pouring— was  it  in  mockery  ?— the  strains 
of  the  Nunc  dimiltis.  Perhaps  not.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  greatness  of  a  sin  and  its  prominence.  And, 
too,  though  on  the  plain  we  see  a  mighty  difference  between 
the  mole  hill  and  the  mound,  from  the  mountain  they  are 
one  to  us,  and  collectively  nothing. 


"  I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Craven,  "  like  a  sailor  home 
from  a  voyage,  or  a  miner  back  from  the  diggings.  I  have 
on  a  pair  of  thin  boots  and  a  white  shirt  ;  and  I  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere  and  get  drunk,  and  other- 
wise dissipate  my  hard  earnings." 

"You  can  do  both  here,"  said  his  friend,  with  a  glance 
about  the  cafe"  of  the  "  Alexandra."  "It  will  take  you  a  long 
time  to  get  drunk  on  sherry  ;  ergo,  the  pleasure  will  go  so 
much  further,  and  the  prices  will  dissipate  anything.  Here, 
too,  the  waiters  could  put  you  in  your  room  when  you  got 
through,  and  thus  dim  to  your  family  and  Miss  Cottrell  the 
story  of  your  exploits." 

"  It  isn't  in  keeping  with  the  character,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  yawn.  "  The  waiters  whisper.  I  would  have  them 
bawl.  The  people  look  at  you  suspiciously.  They  are  all 
afraid  that  some  one  they  don't  know  will  speak  to  them. 
They  haven't  the  debonair  style,  which  I  crave,  of  spilling 
beer  on  you,  and  then  apologizing  with  that  profuse  courtesy 
which  characterizes  the  gentlemen  of  1S30,  and  which  the 
gents  of  iSSothink  is  still  in  vogue,  and  waving  for  your 
glass  to  be  refilled  in  a  damn-theexpense  kind  of  a  way.  I 
suppose  they  do  it  in  order  to  experience  a  Lucullian  sensa- 
tion for  five  cents.     I  have  felt  tempted  to  it." 

"  Craven,"  said  the  other,  "  why  don't  you  flaunt  that  stun- 
ning pin  you  used  to  wear?  I  expected  to  see  it  come  back 
with  gloves  and  cane." 

Mr.  Craven  reddened  a  little. 

"  It  was  green" .      . 

"Yes,  beryl,"  said  his  friend,  abstractedly,  taking  in  with  the 
intent  eye  of  a  painter  of  genre — which  he  was :  Mr.  Black- 
anwyte  of  the  Salmagundi— the  line  of  street-lamps  gleaming 
in  the  mist  along  the  sweeping  curb  of  Madison  Square. 

"  No  ;  I  mean  my  condact.  It  was  green,  I  suppose.  A 
good  deal  might  be  argued  from  it,  in  fact,  though  I  only 
saw  her  in  a  music  hall  for  half  an  hour." 

"  H'm,"  said  the  artist,  slowly  turning,  as  his,  voice  finished 
the  arc  of  inflection  which  it  had  described  in  enouncing  the 
syllable.  "  In  a  music-hall— her  ?— who  ?— what  ?  Did  you 
give  a  person  whom  you  met  for  half  an  hour  in  a  music-hall 
an  article  of  your  personal  apparel  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  the  other,  fortifying  himself  from  the  de- 
canter, and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  in  sullen  apprehension 
of  the  attack. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  artist,  slowly  reaching  into  his  coat-tail 
pockets  for  his  handkerchief.  "  You  sport  a  crest,  I  think? 
Now,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  pin  had 
had  that  in  it,  since  your  object  must  have  been  identifica- 
tion with  the  lady  ;  or  why  couldn't  you  have  given  her  a 
pair  of  sleeve-links  with  your  monogram  on  them,  and  the 
cuffs,  too,  with  your  initials  in  indelible  ink  ? — and — no,  she 
probably  wouldn't  have  had  an  autograph  album— or  you 
might  have  written  your  name  in  it ;  still,  you  could  have 
given  her  your  photograph  ;  you  might  have  done  that ;  that 
was  heedless— very."  . 

Mr.  Blackanwyte,  having  found  his  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
glasses  with  it,  and  then  retired  behind  it  and  them.  The 
return  fire  was  wild  and  stammering,  in  military  parlance. 
Mr.  Craven  choked  a  laugh,  looked  perplexed,  and  finally 
retorted  :  "You  think  you're  damned  clever,  Blackie." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  the  other,  surprisedly,  whose  face,  with  re- 
pressed laughter,  had  by  this  time  grown  as  red  as  that  of 
his  companion. 

"  Oh,  see  here,  now,  that'll  do  for  guying ;  but,  by  gad, 
sir  i"_and  Mr.  Craven  sat  bolt  upright,  and  upheld  an  ora- 
torical finger — "  you  could  have  given  that  woman  the  best 
and  the  best-known  picture  you  ever  painted  for  a  sitting, 


and  made  money  on  it,  and  fame.  She  was  a  Dobson  worn 
an,  by  Jove  ! — a  proverb  in  porcelain — a  belle  marquise 
You  ought  to  have  seen  her— eyes  like  that  pin — beryl,  by 
j0Ve  ! — and  the  saucy  cock-nose,  and  the  frank,  arch  way  ! 
I  say,  I  never  saw  her  but  for  half  an  hour  in  a  public  place ; 
and  I  never  go  to  such  places,  only  I  wanted  to  stand  in 
with  old  Lawrence,  and  you  know  what  an  old  tough  he  was. 
It's  deuced  good  for  my  reputation  that  the  Apaches  did 
fetch  him.  Hang  me,  if  that  was  civil  engineering,  I'll  take 
military  next  time.  He  used  to  say,  poor  old  devil  !  that 
he'd  rather  lay  the  bridge  at  Fredericksburg  over  again  than 
be  pegged  at  from  behind  sage-brush  all  day.  But  she  was 
a  delicious  picture  on  view,  and  the  admission  was  cheap — 
cheaper  than  the  half  I  paid  to  see  that  rotten  daub  of  Hunt's 
that  you  dragged  me  in  to  look  at  a  year  ago — by  the  way, 
what's  become  of  it?" 

Mr.  Craven  put  down  his  glass,  which  he  had  been  sipping 
as  the  stream  of  his  eloquence  grew  slower,  and  looked  jus- 
tified, if  not  acquitted.  By  this  time  his  companion  had 
quite  lost  his  propensity  to  giggle,  and  looked  amusedly  in- 
terested, though  incredulous. 

"  I  know  the  type  of  face  you  mean  ;  it's  commoner  than 
you  thihk,  though  it  may  have  reached  an  unusual  degree  of 
perfection  here  ;  still,  I  don't  think  it  did— I  don't  think  it 
did  ;  and  I  never  could  stand  the  paint — get  too  much  of  it 
in  the  shop,  I  suppose." 

"  Paint ! "  said  the  other,  good-humoredly,  and  in  high  glee 
at  having  diverted  his  opponent's  attack  by  presenting  the 
artistic  side  of  his  temptation.  "  If  you  could  paint  as  well 
as  she  did— if  she  painted— I'd  glory  in  your  friendship,  old 
boy." 

They  parted  soon  after,  Craven  having  a  pressing  engage- 
ment ;  but,  as  Mr.Biackanwyte  reached  the  street-door  of  the 
'•  Alexandra,"  his  sense  of  the  humorous  again  so  overcame 
him  that  a  waiter  passing,  and  tracing,  in  the  manner  of  his 
class,  an  eccentricity  to  a  vinous  source,  feared  for  a  moment 
the  public  disgrace,  both  of  the  "Alexandra"  and  one  of  its 
most  frequent  habitues. 

This  was  the  night  the  girl  died. 

******** 

It  was  the  shivery  Wednesday  of  the  next  week  that  Mr. 
Craven  and  his  fiancee.  Miss  Cottrell,  of  East  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  (there  are  the  twin  lamps  of  ex-mayoralty  beside  the 
steps,  the  only  relics  of  the  popular  uprising  of  187-,)  were 
passing  the  door  of  St.  Peter's. 

It  stood  open,  and  the  young  lady  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  new  fresco  was  reported  done,  and  exprf  sed  a  wish 
to  see  it.  They  entered,  and,  alter  gazing  at  iK  thing  long 
enough  for  Miss  Cottrell  to  exhaust  her  stock  of  painter's 
jargon  on  it,  were  turning  to  go,  when  the  rector  bustled 
across  the  chancel.  He  would  |jke  to  see  Miss  Cottrell — it 
was  about  the  Magnificat;  he  had  a  funeral — a  sad  case — 
would  she  wait  ?  They  occupied  a  front  pew  while  the  cler- 
gyman darted  back  into  the  vestry  for  his  habiliments,  and 
as  he  reappeared  the  cortege  entered. 

Scant  was  the  assemblage  of  mourners.  A  few  richly  but 
quietly  dressed  women,  with  nothing  about  them  to  set  any 
but  the  metropolitan  eye  askant  but  their  uniform  good  looks 
and  complete  lack  of  male  escort. 

After  the  service  was  read,  the  stout  priest,  who  feared  not 
to  censure  the  great,  and — rarer  valor  in  this  penny-press- 
ridden  era — to  admonish  the  lowly,  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  began  to  speak. 

It  was  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  it  had 
never  been  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  true  church, 
which  themselves  were  in  accord  with  the  best  spirit  of  every 
age — and  that  spirit  of  the  present  age,  of  which  he  spoke, 
might  in  fact  be  the  fruition  of  these  teachings,  and  one  of 
the"  ever-assembling  witnesses  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  when  all  the  flock  should  be  gathered  in  the  one  fold — 
it  was  not  in  accord  with  that  spirit  and  these  teachings  to 
pronounce  upon  the  future  state  of  any  soul.  But  here  was 
a  woman  who  had  died  unrepentant,  blindly,  not  wilfully  so, 
perhaps.  What  could  we  think? — what  could  we  say  ? — would 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  awakening?  We  could  not 
know.  But  the  church — whatever  its  heresiarchs  had  taught 
—the  church  had  never  taught  that  we  might  not  pray, 
might  not  hope  so.  Still,  remembering  the  woman  dying  as 
she  had  died,  he  thought  of  her  wondrous  beauty— famed, 
he  believed — as  of  the  riches  of  a  wealthy  man.  What  could 
they  avail  him  after? — what  could  it  avail  her  after? 

The  unoccupied  but  active  mind  of  Miss  Cottrell,  ever 
ready  to  seize  with  the  zest  of  a  bon  vivant  any  new  tidbit 
of  sensation,  had  keenly  relished  the  incident  and  the  cler- 
gyman's discourse  thereon.  She  was  a  woman,  be  it  said,  of 
mature  years  and  understanding,  and  quite  devoid  of  mau- 
vaise  honte.  The  seat  she  had  rather  hastily  taken,  she 
afterward  noticed  with  some  confusion  and  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  mourners,  was  directly  behind  the  trestles  upon 
which  the  undertaker's  assistants  laid  the  open  coffin,  and 
these  were  much  nearer  the  pews  than  the  chancel  steps. 
Obeying  one  of  those  vulgar  impulses  which  are  inherent  in 
all  mankind,  she  craned  forward  slightly,  and  thus  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  dead  girl's  face.  Mr.  Craven, 
with  like  interest,  perpetrated  the  same  solecism. 

There  ran  a  smile  about  the  circle  of  women  now  gath- 
ered about  the  bier.  It  was  nuts  to  them.  The  gentleman 
started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  lady  did 
the  same.     One  saw  one  thing— the  face  he  had  seen,  in  all 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


its  beauty  a  year  ago  ;  the  same  now,  thanks  to  the  kindly 
little  boxes,  as  fresh,  and  bright,  and  pure  as  ever,  only  the 
eyes  were  closed.  The  other  saw — and  her  companion  did, 
as  he  looked  again  when  her  gaze  met  his — fastening  the 
yellow  lace  at  the  fair  throat,  the  beryl  pin.  Then  Miss  Cot- 
trell  turned,  as  if  to  leave  him,  but  controlled  the  impulse, 
and  sat  down  averting  her  gaze,  while  Craven  was  left  star- 
ing, with  the  eyes  of  the  amused  Camillians  and  the  pained 
looks  of  the  rector  upon  him,  at  the  face,  and  coffin,  and 
scarf-pin  of  Boston  Kate. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  new  story  which 
Henry  James  is  publishing  serially  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
From  the  opening  it  would  appear  that  the  heroine  is  from 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and  that  part  of  the  plot  is  laid  at  San 
Diego  : 

1 '  Headway — Headway  ?    Where  the  deuce  did  she  get  that  name  ?  " 
LitUemore  asked,  as  they  looked  down  into  the  animated  dusk. 
"     "  From  her  husband.  1  suppose,"  Watervilie  suggested. 

"  From  her  husband?    From  which?    The  last  was  named  Beck." 

"How  many  has  she  had?"  Watervilie  inquired,  anxious  to  hear 
how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Headway  was  not  respectable. 

"  1  haven't  the  least  idea.  But  it  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  find  out,  as 
I  believe  they  are  all  living.  She  was  Mrs.  Beck — Nancy  Beck — when 
I  knew  her." 

"  Nancy  Beck  !  "  cried  Watervilie  aghast.  He  was  thinking  of  her 
delicate  profile,  like  that  of  a  pretty  Roman  empress.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  explained. 

Littlemore  explained  it  in  a  few  words  before  they  returned  to  their 
places,  admitting,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  elucidate  her  pres- 
ent situation.  She  was  a  memory  of  his  Western  days  ;  he  had  seen 
her  last  some  six  years  before.  He  had  known  her  very  well,  and  in 
several  places  ;  the  circle  of  her  activity  was  chiefly  the  Southwest.  This 
activity  was  of  a  vague  character,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  was  exclu- 
sively social.  She  was  supposed  to  have  a  husband,  one  Philadelphus 
Beck,  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  newspaper,  the  Dakotah  Sentinel ;  but 
Littlemore  had  never  seen  him — the  pair  were  living  apart ;  and  it  was 
the  impression  at  San  Diego  that  matrimony,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck, 
was  about  played  out.  He  remembered  now  to  have  heard  afterward 
that  she  was  getting  a  divorce.  She  got  a  divorce  very  easily,  she  was 
so  taking  in  court.  She  had  got  one  or  two  before  from  a  man  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten,  and  there  was  a  legend  that  even  these  were 
not  the  first.  She  was  exceedingly  divorced  !  When  he  first  met  her 
in  California,  she  called  herself  Mrs.  Grenville,  which  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  was  not  an  appellation  acquired  by  matrimony,  but  her 
parental  name,  resumed  after  the  dissolution  of  an  unfortunate  union. 
She  had  had  these  episodes — her  unions  were  all  unfortunate — and  had 
borne  half  a  dozen  names.  She  was  a  charming  woman,  especially  for 
New  Mexico  ;  but  she  had  been  divorced  too  often — it  was  a  tax  on 
one's  credulity ;  she  must  have  repudiated  more  husbands  than  she  had 
marTied. 

At  San  Diego  she  was  staying  with  her  sister,  whose  actual  spouse, 
(she,  too,  had  beeen  divorced,)  the  principal  man  of  the  place,  kept  a 
bank,  (with  the  aid  of  a  six-shooter,)  and  who  had  never  suffered  Nancy 
to  want  for  a  home  during  her  unattached  periods.  Nancv  had  begun 
very  young  ;  she  must  be  about  thirty-seven  to-day.  That  was  all  he 
meant  by  her  not  being  respectable.  The  chronology  was  rather  mixed 
— her  sister,  at  least,  had  once  told  him  that  there  was  one  winter  when 
she  didn't  know  herself  who  was  Nancy's  husband.  She  had  gone  in 
mainly  for  editors— she  esteemed  the  journalistic  profession.  They 
must  all  have  been  dreadful  ruffians,  for  her  own  amiability  was  mani- 
fest It  was  well  known  that  whatever  she  had  done  she  had  done  in 
self-defense.  In  fact,  she  had  done  things  ;  that  was  the  main  point 
now  I  She  was  very  pretty,  good-natured,  and  clever,  and  quite  the 
best  company  in  those  parts.  She  was  a  genuine  product  ol  the  Far 
West — a  flower  of  the  Pacific  Slope;  ignorant,  audacious,  crude,  but 
full  of  pluck  and  spirit,  of  natural  intelligence,  and  of  a  certain  inter- 
mittent, haphazard  good  taste.  She  used  to  say  that  she  only  wanted  a 
chance.  Apparently  she  had  found  one  now.  At  one  time,  without  her 
he  didn't  see  how  he  could  have  put  up  with  the  life.  He  had  started  a 
cattle-ranch,  to  which  San  Diego  was  the  nearest  town,  and  he  used  to 
ride  over  to  see  her.  Sometimes  he  stayed  there  for  a  week  ;  then  he 
went  to  see  her  every  evening.  It  was  horribly  hot  ;  they  used  to  sit  on 
the  back  piazza.  She  was  always  as  attractive,  and  very  nearly  as  well 
dressed,  as  they  had  just  beheld  her.  As  far  as  appearance  went,  she 
might  have  been  transplanted  at  an  hour's  notice  from  that  dusty  old 
settlement  to  the  city  by  the  Seine. 

"Some  of  those  Western  women  are  wonderful,"  Littlemore  said. 
"  Like  her,  they  only  want  chance." 


AMONG    THE    KNICKERBOCKERS. 


The  Amateur  Theatricals  which  are  Agitating  New  York  Society. 


Herr  Von ,  of  Vienna,  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  a 

fortune  in  many  ways.  Luck  was  always  against  him,  and 
at  last,  to  crown  his  misfortune,  he  fell  sick.  But  upon  what 
the  doctor  declared  to  be  his  death-bed  an  idea  with  millions 
in  it  struck  him.  He  sent  for  a  lawyer  and  dictated  a  will 
in  which  he  bequeathed  vast  sums  of  money  to  his  wife,  his 
family,  and  various  charitable  institutions.  The  lawyer,  a 
notorious  blab,  spread  the  tidings,  and  great  was  the  chagrin 
of  numerous  acquaintances  to  think  how  they  had  neglected 

to  pay  court  to  the  dying  millionaire.     But  Herr  Von 

wasn't  so  sick  as  the  doctor  had  suposed,  and  presently  he 
recovered.  Then  it  was  that  fortune-hunters  begged  him  to 
invest  their  money,  urged  him  to  accept  loans,  and  gave  him 
a  credit  second  to  none  in  the  city.  At  first  he  coyly  refused 
these  flattering  testimonials,  but  was  gradually  forced  to  re- 
lent, and,  having  lived  in  clover  for  a  considerable  time,  has 
just  failed  for  an  enormous  sum.     It  is  a  pity  that  Herr  Von 

's  name  has  not  crossed  the  Atlantic.     The  subject  of 

such  an  inspiration  ought  not  to  be  anonymous  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  is  said  to  date  the  red-letter 
days  of  his  career  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Chat- 
ting recently  with  some  brother  bishops,  he  said  :  "  My  first 
preferment  came  to  me  at  the  birth  of  my  first  child  ■  a 
bishopric  upon  the  birth  of  the  second ;  and  an  archbish- 
opric on  the  birth  of  a  third."  "  Well,"  said  Bishop  Wilber- 
torce .with  a  twinkling  eye  and  bland  voice,  "  we  must  hope 
that  Mrs.  Thomas  will  not  put  you  in  the  way  of  any  more 
promotion  at  present,  for  there  are  but  two  more  translations 
open  to  you— Canterbury  and  heaven— and  you  are  not  vet 
fit  for  either,  I  fear." 


In  answer  to  the  curious  question  of  a  correspondent,  a 
scientific  journa  says:  "It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  kill 
himself  by  simply  holding  his  breath,  for  the  automatic  ef- 
forts to  inspire  prove  too  strong  for  the  will  to  resist ;  but 
the  head  might  be  held  under  water  till  unconsciousness  su- 
pervened and  the  automatic  efforts  to  inspire  would  then  be 
ineffectual,  and  death  would  result." 

A  new  patent  boot  has  been  invented.  An  elastic  middle 
sole  is  arranged  with  air-cells,  connected  with  a  tube  extend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  boot.  The  weight  of  the  body  at  each 
step  compresses  the  air  from  under  the  foot  out  through  the 
tube.  When  the  weight  is  removed,  the  atmospheric  action 
or  suction,  supplies  air,  and  thus  a  circulation  is  kept  up  at 


The  amateur  actor  is  abroad  ;  also  the  actress.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  should  have  less  of  them  this  year  than  be- 
fore, but  at  the  first  approach  of  the  holidays  they  rushed 
forward  in  a  phalanx  of  appalling  magnitude,  seized  every 
theatre,  hall,  and  concert-room  in  the  city,  and  did  every- 
thing in  the  list  of  plays,  from  a  one-act  farce  to  "  Hamlet." 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  amateur  that  he  is  never  dismayed. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  who  would  admit  that  he  could  not 
act,  even  after  years  of  gruesome  failures?  Of  late,  the 
handsomer  of  the  city  theatres  have  adopted  a  system  of  low 
rentals  to  amateurs,  which  has  had  the  pernicious  effect  of 
encouraging  them.  The  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison  Square 
theatres  are  rented  at  a  very  low  price  for  amateur  perform- 
ances, which  must,  of  course,  take  place  in  the  alternoon,  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  performances  of 
the  protessionals.  The  effect  on  the  amateur  of  appearing 
on  the  boards  of  a  real  out-and-out  city  theatre  is  overwhelm- 
ing. It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  recovers  from  it,  and  he  cer- 
tainly never  ceases  to  talk  of  the  time  he  "  appeared  as 
Macbeth  at  the  Fifth  Av'noo,  you  know."  In  New  York  the 
number  of  amateur  actors  mounts  up  into  the  thousands. 
Two  or  three  women,  and  as  many  men,  really  have  a  little 
ability.  The  others  are  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  It 
is  the  custom  of  dramatic  societies  to  give  their  plays  in  aid 
of  certain  charitable  institutions.  Luckily,  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions  are  spared  the  agony  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formances. The  scheme  is  a  good  one  for  the  dramatic  so- 
cieties, because  the  officers,  directors,  and  patronesses  of  the 
institution  to  be  benefited  always  sell  a  lot  of  tickets  to  be- 
nevolent victims,  and  an  audience  is  thereby  enticed  into  the 
theatre.  This  point  gained,  the  direful  work  goes  on.  Hun- 
dreds of  emotional  young  women  see  a  solitary  emotional 
young  woman  try  to  act,  and  they  see  that  she  is  an  acute 
failure.  Thereupon  hundreds  of  emotional  young  women 
wait  for  an  opportunity  and  spring  upon  the  stage  themselves. 
They  can't  act  either,  but  they  think  they  can,  and,  such  be- 
ing the  case,  they  are  entirely  satisfied. 

As  a  rule,  I  fight  shy  of  all  amateur  dramatic  performances, 
but  I  have  attended  one  of  them  of  late  through  the  machi- 
nations of  a  small  person  whom  I  know.  This  amateur 
effort  was  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  it  was  given 
in  aid  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  There  was  nothing 
timorous  about  the  programme.  It  announced  in  big  type 
that  "  '  A  Russian  Honeymoon,'  a  '  comedy'  in  two  acts,  and 
an  adaptation  by  Mrs.  Burton  W.  Harrison,"  would  be  pre- 
sented. This  would  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  suppose  that 
three  plays  were  to  be  given,  but  a  little  close  study  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  all  refers  to  "A  Russian  Honeymoon,"  which 
is  about  as  much  of  a  comedy  as  is  "Julius  Caesar."  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter  was  the  heroine.  She  is  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  and  her  costumes  were  rich  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  first  act  she  wore  a  dress  of  heliotrope  brocaded  vel- 
vet, combined  with  draperies  of  the  softest  of  heliotrope 
cashmere,  with  point  lace  trimmings  for  the  low  corsage  and 
sleeves.  She  wore  a  number  of  brilliant  diamonds.  In  the 
second  act  Mrs.  Potter  wore  a  Russian  costume.  A  skirt  of 
dark  green  heavily  trimmed  with  gold  braid,  a  scarlet  bodice, 
and  an  odd  little  head-covering  made  her  very  charming  to 
gaze  upon.  Unfortunately,  her  acting  was  so  stilted  and 
studied  that  it  impaired  the  effect  of  the  costumes  consider- 
ably. The  men  I  consider  beneath  notice.  They  never 
know  what  to  do  with  their  feet  or  hands  on  the  stage,  and 
move  as  though  hung  on  wires.  They  are  ghastly  when 
they  attempt  to  smile,  and  their  tragedy  is  ludicrous.  In 
short,  I  tave  never  seen  any  excuse  for  the  amateur  actor. 
We  forgive  a  woman  when  she  is  pretty. 

There  was  an  uncommonly  good  audience  there  that  day. 
Lady  Mandeville  was  by  far  the  most  popular  woman  pres- 
ent, though  many  of  the  "rosebuds"  were  prettier.  It's  all 
well  enough  to  talk  about  the  charm  of  mature  and  full- 
blown womanhood,  but,  after  all,  the  girls  in  their  first  sea- 
son are  the  more  attractive.  Miss  Marie,  Miss  Ternure. 
Miss  Lawrence,  and  Miss  Daisy  Stevens  were  far  more  at- 
tractive, singly  or  as  a  quartet,  than  Lady  Mandeville,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Yznaga,  Mrs.  Cutting,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Neil- 
son.  Lady  Mandeville — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  New  York 
girl  by  birth  and  education — is  the  life  of  the  season  so  far. 
She  is  partner  of  the  leader  of  every  german,  wears  ravish- 
ing costumes,  is  awfully  jolly,  and  goes  the  rounds  with 
vivacity.  Her  husband,  "  me  lud,"  is  a  man  whose  person- 
ality is  not  aggressive,  and  who  does  not  lie  awake  nights 
pondering  on  the  latest  developments  of  sociology.  He  be- 
lieves that  his  wife  can  take  care  of  herself,  and  he  is  therein 
exactly  correct  in  his  belief.  He  has  a  great  admiration  for 
her,  and  is  font!  of  having  her  attend  big  social  affairs  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  going  himself,  it  is  a  vastly  different  matter. 
He  always  seems  somewhat  bored  when  at  a  ball.  After  all, 
it  is  natural  enough,  for  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  society  some 
years  ago  in  London,  and  it  palls  on  a  man  after  a  while.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  while  Lady  Mandeville  is  at  a  gorgeous 
dinner,  at  Mrs.  Aster's  or  Mrs.  Stevens's,  "me  lud"  is  eat- 
ing Welsh  rarebit,  golden  buck,  or  chops,  at  George  Brown's, 
in  company  with  a  lot  of  rather  stupid  actors,  swallowing' 
wine  at  Delmonico's  with  Wall  Street  men,  watching  a  pri- 
vate prize-fight  at  the  Racquet  Club,  or  playing  poker  atone 
of  the  numerous  "hells"  in  Twenty-ninth  Street.  "Me 
lud"  likes  America.  Every  Englishman  would  if  he  were  as 
devoid  of  cant,  snobbishness,  and  nonsense  as  Mandeville. 
Men  of  great  brain  power  may  have  influence,  but  they  don't 
have  half  as  much  fun  as  men  who  are  good-natured  and 
simple. 

We  are  becoming  proud  of  the  antiquated  features  of  New 
York.  Your  city  is  not  as  old  as  ours,  and  hence  we  may 
look  at  you  with  feelings  bordering  on  condescension.  At  all 
events,  we  have  certain  antiquities  here  that  can  not  be 
equaled  in  point  of  age  by  anything  in  America.  The  most 
antique  of  all  things  is  an  institution  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Minstrels.  They  came  here  in  the  early  days  of  the 
universe,  and  played  one  night.  That  night  they  evolved 
certain  jokes  and  sang  certain  songs.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded. That  was  fatal.  If  the  audience  had  not  ap- 
plauded, all  would  have  been  well  ;  but  their  approbation 
convinced  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  that  their  perform- 
ance was  satisfactory.    Therefore  they  have  never  changed 


the  bill.  Wars  have  rolled  over  the  country  ;  famine,  death, 
and  floods  have  afflicted  us  ;  presidents  have  ruled  and  died, 
and  Kate  Field  has  come  and  gone,  but  the  bill  at  the  San 
Francisco  Minstrels  went  on  as  before.  The  light  tenor  is 
to-night  singing  "  The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,"  and  the 
heavy  bass  is  gurgling  himself  into  an  apoplectic  fit  over 
"  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep."  The  end-men,  who 
are  two  bright  and  genial  fellows  off  the  stage,  named  Birch 
and  Backus,  are  still  springing  those  ancient  jokes,  and  we 
respect  the  jokes  because  of  their  antiquity.  It  is  like  a 
dream  of  infancy  to  hear  Charlie  Backus  say  : 

"Yes,  I  cum  in  late  las'  night.  I  met  a  policeman  on  de 
way  home,  an'  I  said, '  What  time  is  it,  please?'  He  took 
out  his  club  an'  hit  me  a  whack  over  the  head,  an'  he  said, 
'  It's  just  struck  one.'  I  says, '  Thank  you,  sah.  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  ask  you  an  hour  ago.'" 

The  paroxysmal  mirthfulness  of  this  joke  is  too  much  for 
the  audience.  It  laughs  wildly,  until  it  is  time  for  Billy  Birch, 
who  springs  the  next  joke  in  point  of  antiquity.  It  is  that 
beautiful  old  joke   about  his  new  boarding-house  : 

"  Nice  place,"  soliloquizes  the  unhappy  Birch  ;  "  everybody 
kind.  No  use  leaving  your  jewelry  with  the  clerk.  Any  of 
the  boarders  will  take  it.  Fust  night  I  went  there  they  told 
me  to  take  off  my  coat,  or  I  wouldn't  feel  it  when  I  went  out. 
I  took  it  off.     I  haven't  felt  it  since." 

After  this  the  audience  succumbs  and  giggles  nervously  at 
everything  that  follows.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
boasted  progress  of  civilization  and  intelligence  that  peo- 
ple flock  in  crowds  to  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels,  and  that 
they  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  wit  and  humor. 

I  had  an  awful  experience  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  ele- 
vated road.  I  was  sitting  near  the  forward  end  of  the  car, 
gazing  placidly  at  my  gloves  and  wondering  why  such  a 
beastly  brick-dust  color  had  ever  come  into  fashion,  when  an 
elderly  man,  followed  by  two  pretty  girls,  came  into  the  car 
at  the  Fourteenth  Street  station.  The  car  was  comfortably 
well  filled.  Beside  me  were  two  seats.  The  elderly  man 
and  one  of  the  girls  took  them,  and  said  something  about 
getting  home  in  time  for  dinner.  The  other  girl  took  a  va- 
cant seat  a  little  way  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car. 
I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  they  could  not  all  sit  together,  so 
I  rose,  and,  stepping  across  the  car,  asked  the  other  girl  to 
take  my  seat.  She  looked  at  me  in  blank  amazement,  but  I 
wore  a  smile  of  such  ineffable  complacency  that  it  was  utter- 
ly irresistible,  and  she  rose,  coloring  somewhat,  and  dropped 
into  my  former  seat.  I  sat  down  in  her  place  and  glanced 
across.  In  a  minute  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  She 
did  not  know  the  elderly  man  and  the  girl  afall.  At  this 
discovery  I  felt  lonesome,  and  turned  to  the  man  next  to  me, 
and  said  : 

"  Kinder  slipped  up,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  somewhat,"  said  he,  quietly.  He  happened  to  be 
a  gentleman.     "  It  was  a  weird  mishap." 

I  glanced  across  the  car  again,  and  observed  a  look  of  ex- 
asperation and  scorn  upon  the  maiden's  face.  The  fellow 
who  happened  to  be  a  gentleman  smiled  again,  and  said  : 

"  You  are  lost  now.  She  evidently  thinks  that  we  know 
each  other,  and  that  you  boosted  her  out  of  this  seat  so  that 
you  could  talk  to  me." 

The  awful  force  of  this  struck  me  at  once,  and  I  got  out 
at  Twenty-third  Street  a  sad  and  mournful  man. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  English  actors  of  New  York  to 
the  American  actors  of  New  York  has  created  a  good  deal 
of  talk.  It  was  a  good  dinner,  but  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
monly good  one.  It  was  preceded  by  a  drunken  row  in  a 
neighboring  hotel.  Osmond  Tearle,  who  seems  to  be  about 
as  fair  a  specimen  of  the  cockney  cad  as  any  of  the  other 
actors  in  Wallack's  imported  company,  went  into  the  Morton 
House  with  two  other  Englishmen.  While  there,  the  three 
men  cut  several  American  actors  to  whom  they  had  been  in- 
troduced, snubbed  others,  and  made  themselves  generally 
objectionable.  Finally,  they  began  to  sneer  openly  at 
American  actors,  whom  they  called  "  hamfatters,"  and  be- 
came so  personal  at  last  that  they  pointedly  insulted  several 
Americans  present.  Whether  the  Americans  refrained  from 
laying  them  out  because  of  the  drunken  condition  of  the 
Englishmen,  or  whether  they  were  afraid  of  them,  is  not  plain. 
Finally,  however,  one  American,  whose  name  is  Abbott, 
strolled  in.  He  was  made  an  object  of  remarks  by  the 
cockneys,  and  he  walked  up  to  them  like  a  man,  and  asked 
them  t«  shut  up.  At  this  the  three  great  Englishmen  sneered, 
and  one  of  them,  whose  name  is  Morton,  let  out  a  left-hander 
for  Mr.  Abbott's  nose.  It  never  arrived  at  the  nose.  The 
Englishman  dived  backward  under  two  tables,  and  fetched 
up  against  the  base  of  a  steam  radiator,  under  the  impetus 
of  a  right-hander  from  the  American.  Then  Mr.  Tearle 
came  forward  to  create  bloody  havoc,  but  somehow  he  too 
was  knocked  out  before  he  had  time  to  show  what  a  terror 
he  was.  A  short  scrimmage  followed,  and  then  the  police 
interfered,  and  the  leading  actor  of  the  leading  theatre  of 
America — Mr.  Osmond  Tearle — was  dragged  through  the 
streets  on  Sunday  and  lodged  in  a  police  station,  along  with 
his  cockney  friends.  He  got  away  in  time  for  the  actors' 
dinner  in  the  evening,  however.  The  fi^ht  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  dinner.  FLANEUR. 
NEW  YORK,  January  12,  1S83. 


There  are  in  Prussia  two  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  wiih 
an  income  over  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  with  incomes  between  that 
and  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  eighty- 
two  are  Berliners,  and  twenty-five  live  in  Breslau.  Of  the 
others  Berlin  claims  four  hundred  and  twelve,  and  Breslau 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Krupp  again  heads  the  in- 
come returns  just  published.  He  pays  twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  tax.  The  fact  that  its  chief  millionaire 
is  a  maker  of  man-ki.lers  is  highly  symbolical  of  Germany 
to-day. 

Our  pious  friends  in  Chicago  have  caught  the  Chinese 
Sunday-school  epidemic,  and  are  now  having  it  bad,  with 
Chinese  Sunday-schcols,  Christmas  festivals,  homes  in  which 
to  place  lewd  women  on  their  way  to  reform,  and  nice  maiden 
ladies  teaching  the  moon-eyed  to  read  and  speak  the  lan- 
guage, thus  qualifying  them  for  higher  wages.  If  the  fool- 
killer  should  follow  this  Chinese  inundation,  he  would  make 
awful  havoc  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
among  preachers  and  pious  maiden  ladies, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


It  is  quite  the  thing  now  in  English  country  houses, 
where  the  guests  are  on  intima'e  terms,  or  where  there  are 
no  ladies,  for  the  men  to  come  down  to  dinner  in  their 
smoking  suits  ;  but  then  these  suits  have  more  silk  than 
smoke  about  them.  In  fact,  they  are  more  like  what  one 
sees  on  the  stage,  and  in  point  of  richness  of  material  and 
beauty  of  color  wbat  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  cavaliers. 
At  a  country  house  in  Yorkshire,  the  other  day,  one  man 
came  down  in  a  richly  stamped  poplin,  quilted  with  satin 
throughout ;  another,  in  a  suit  of  a  new  terra-cotta  tint,  with 
quilted  black  satin  collar  and  cuffs  ;  another,  in  scarlet 
plush,  with  black  points  ;  another,  in  Prussian  blue,  with 
orange  facings  ;  while  another  combined  the  Household 
Brigade  colors  of  dark  blue  and  red.  It  is  said  this  style 
will  shortly  supersede  the  present  funereal  arrangement,  and 
the  blue  and  white  and  swallow-tail  will  be  relegated  to  the 


The  immigration  of  California  millionaires  to  New  York, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  social 
life  of  this  country  during  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Keene 
led  off;  then  came  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills  ;  and  now  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford and  Crocker  have  followed  suit,  and  Nob  Hill  is  de- 
serted. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  San  Francisco  is  a 
wonderful  city,  and  for  its  size  has  made  a  power  of  noise  in 
the  world  ;  but  like  its  similarly  created  auriferous  sister, 
Melbourne,  it  is  scarcely  the  place  to  spend  an  income  of 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  Aus- 
tralian magnates,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  still  go  "  home." 
There  is  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  renting  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Hughenden,  and  occupying  in  town  the  splendid  corner 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford. Millionaires  (still  more  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Million- 
aire) want  some  one  to  vie  with.  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  they  sigh  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer.  As  for  Mrs. 
Mackay,she  does  not  seem  satisfied  with  anything  out  of  sight 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  while  the  hospitalities  of  "Jones  of 
Nevada"  find  liberal  expression  in  the  Capital.  Already 
new  palaces  in  Fifth  Avenue  are  presaged.  The  palatial 
splendors  of  a  Vanderbilt  are  alleged  to  give  sleepless  nights 
to  a  Mills,  while  Mr.  Stanford,  accustomed  to  the  ample 
elbow-room  of  Nob  Hill,  complains  that  the  cast-off  man- 
sion he  occupies  for  the  winter  of  the  arbiter  of  New  York 
Central — a  most  comfortable  abode — which,  we  suspect,  the 
former  occupant  and  his  wife  oftentimes,  amid  their  new- 
found splendor,  look  back  upon  with  regret,  is  "  quite  too 
awfully"  cramped  and  narrow,  and  so,  perhaps,  a  Stanford 
house  (built,  we  fondly  hope,  by  an  architect  who  will  know 
how  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  town,  which  sadly  needs 
such  ornament)  may  arise  before  long.  The  two  cities  which 
are  in  the  future  likely  to  gain  most  by  the  development  of 
the  West  are  New  York  and  Washington.  These  bid  fair 
to  become  the  great  wintering  centres  of  the  wealthiest  in 
the  country.  Washington  can  not  offer  the  musical  and  the- 
atrical advantages  of  New  York,  but  is  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  in  the  human  materials  for  an  agreeable  dinner- 
party. The  elements  there  are  so  varied — diplomates,  states- 
men, eminent  lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  civil-service  men. 
"  In  New  York,"  Charles  Astor  Bristed — than  whom  none 
knew  better  what  good  company  is — used  to  say,  "  they  run 
after  a  lion  because  a  lion  is  more  or  less  of  a  rarity  ;  we 
don't  run  after  them  at  Washington  because  we  are  so  used 
to  them,"  and  he  made  his  winter  home  there,  New-Yorker 
though  he  was,  because  the  society  was  so  unique  and  inter- 
esting. 

A  good  story  is  told  about  a  millionaire  grocer  of  New 
York,  who  is  endeavoring  to  force  himself  into  notoriety  by 
giving  balls,  theatre  parties,  and  dinners.  He  recently  in- 
vited a  number  of  friends  to  a  theatre  party  at  Wallack's. 
The  invitations  read,  "  We  will  leave  the  house  at  half  past 
seven  sharp."  All  of  those  invited  were  present  at  half  past 
six  and  were  shown  into  the  parlor  as  the  host  and  hostess 
were  "just  at  dinner."  Broad  smiles  passed  over  the  faces 
of  the  guests  at  this  announcement.  At  half  past  seven  the 
party  left  the  house  for  the  play,  after  which  the  host  invited 
them  to  supper  at  Pinard's.  On  the  way  one  of  the  ladies 
fainted  from  hunger. 


A  writer  in  LippincoW  s  Magazine  Qanuary)  says  :  "  The 
sight  of  a  servant  of  any  kind  in  livery  makes  any  true  re- 
publican blush  with  shame."  The  putting  of  servants  in  this 
country  in  livery  is  a  growing  custom,  comments  Progress, 
and  will  continue  to  grow.  And  why  should  it  not?  The 
effect  is  picturesque,  and  nobody  is  hurt  by  it.  The  servant 
has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  position,  or  to  refuse,  while 
on  duty,  to  wear  the  badge  of  it.  If  livery  tends  to  teach 
servants  to  "  keep  their  places,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  then  the 
more  we  have  of  it  in  America  the  better.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  unrepublican  to  insist  upon  the  exact  worth  of  what  one 
pays  for,  and  in  hiring  servants  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
them  that  they  will  accept  in  good  faith  the  conditions  of  their 
position.  If  they  feel  that  the  livery  humiliates  them  let 
them  seek  other  means  of  livelihood.  A  chief  trouble  with 
servants  in  this  country  is  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  "I'm  as  good  as  anybody  else"  principle 
they  become  almost  worthless  for  the  work  for  which  they 
accept  wages.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  being  humiliated 
that  they  become  impertinent  and  lazy.  Possibly  they  are 
excellent  republicans,  but  they  are  often  very  bad  servants. 
It  is  time  they  were  taught  a  better  understanding  of  the 
contracts  into  which  they  enter. 


In  common  with  tambourines,  guitars,  banjos,  and  spinets, 
ancientharpsarenowbeingsolemnlyunearthed  from  old  ware- 
rooms,  and  brought  home  to  decorate  the  crowded  modern  in- 
terior. To  be  sure,  there  is  not  upon  the  graceful  instrument 
the  same  opportunities  for  the  display  of  artistic  talent ;  but 
there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  about  it :  "  It's  a  capital 
thing  to  pose  against." 

Only  of  late,  if  one  may  believe  the  New  York  Telegram, 
says  a  Philadelphia  writer,  have  they  commenced  to  rehearse 
weddings  in  that  city.  Yet  I  think  the  Telegram  is  mis- 
taken, and  that  in  New  York  as  in  Philadelphia,  all  fash- 
ionable weddings  have  been  rehearsed  for  many  years  past. 


The  whole  ceremony  is  gone  through  with,  except  as  to  the 
answering  of  questions.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  come 
from  England  ;  but  wherever  it  originated,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary. A  faux  pas  3X  awedding  ceremony  is  highly  disagreea- 
ble; and,  unless  all  the  parties  are  fully  aware  of  exactly  what 
they  are  to  do  at  specified  moments,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
get  through  without  an  embarrassing  blunder  of  some  sort. 
You  know,  also,  how  superstitious  Some  folks  are  if  there  is 
the  least  thing  amiss  at  a  wedding.  Therefore,  unless  the 
marriage  is  strictly  private,  the  rehearsal  should,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  omitted,  as  it  is,  after  all,  not  much  trou- 
ble. The  minister,  it  is  understood,  is  not  present.  The 
procession  is  merely  formed  and  marched  into  the  room  or 
up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  the  groom  and  bridesmaids 
and  groomsmen  take  their  places,  while  it  is  distinctly  ex- 
plained what  is  to  be  done  at  each  stage  of  the  proceedings. 


A  novelty  in  upholstery  work  is  a  great  mushroom.  It  is 
artistically  made  of  gray-white  plush,  and  stands  upon  a 
green  surface  ;  smaller  mushrooms  are  springing  up  all 
about  it.  What  its  use  is  we  have  not  learned.  As  the 
mushroom  is  slightly  inclined  it  would  not  make  either  a 
comfortable  chair  or  a  convenient  table. 


A  correspondent  writing  from  Rome  thus  describes  a  cu- 
rious incident  :  "  A  regiment  of  infantry  was  coming  down 
the  strada.  If  I  do  not  describe  this  regiment  as  the  very 
poorest  regiment  in  the  world,  it  is  because  it  was  precisely 
like  every  other  body  of  Italian  soldiery  that  I  have  seen. 
The  room  directly  under  mine  was  occupied  by  a  young 
English  lady,  who,  attracted  by  the  roll  of  the  drums,  stepped 
out  on  her  balcony  just  as  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
the  hotel.  In  her  innocent  desire  to  witness  the  military  dis- 
play she  probably  had  no  anticipation  of  the  tender  fusillade 
she  would  have  to  undergo.  That  the  colonel  should  give 
the  fair  stranger  a  half  furtive  salute,  in  which  he  cut  nothing 
in  two  with  his  sabre,  was  well  enough  ;  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  every  mother's  son  in  each  platoon  should  look  up 
at  the  balcony  as  he  passed,  and  then  turn  and  glance  back 
at  her  over  his  shoulder.  Yet  this  singular  military  evolu- 
tion, which  I  can  not  find  set  down  anywhere  in  Hardee's 
Tactics,  was  performed  by  every  man  in  the  regiment.  That 
these  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  warriors  refrained 
from  kissing  their  hands  to  the  blonde  lady  shows  the  severe 
discipline  which  prevails  in  the  Italian  army.  Possibly  there 
was  not  a  man  of  them,  from  the  colonel's  valet  down  to  the 
colonel  himself,  who  did  not  march  off  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  pierced  that  blue  muslin  wrapper  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  the  left  breast.  I  must  say  that  the  modest 
young  Englishwoman  stood  this  enfilading  fire  admirably, 
though  it  made  white  and  red  roses  of  her  complexion.  The 
rear  of  the  column  was  brought  up,  and  emphasized,  if  I  may- 
say  it,  by  an  exclamation  point  in  the  shape  of  a  personage 
so  richly  gilded,  and  of  such  gorgeous  plumage,  that  I  should 
instantly  have  accepted  him  as  the  King  of  Italy  if  I  had  not 
long  ago  discovered  that  fine  feathers  do  not  always  make 
fine  birds.  It  was  only  the  regimental  physician.  Of  course, 
he  tossed  up  a  couple  of  pill-like  eyes  to  the  balcony  as  he 
straggled  by,  with  the  plume  standing  out  horizontally — like 
that  thin  line  of  black  smoke  which  just  then  caught  my  at- 
tention in  the  offing." 

The  "  Langtry  bang,"  the  "  idiot's  fringe,  the  "scrub  tuft," 
the  "  coiffure  a  la  chien,"  and  all  its  ruffled  and  frizzy  devel- 
opments with  which  the  women  have  of  late  years  been  bar- 
ricading the  purity  of  their  brows,  are  threatened  by  a  new 
caprice  of  fashion.  This  winter  the  Parisian  belles  mon- 
daines  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the  virginal 
simplicity  of  Raphael's  madonnas  and  the  bandeaux  cerves 
of  Marguerite.  At  the  Ope'ra,  at  the  Come'die  Frangaise,  and 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  a  goodly  number  of  bandeaux  may- 
be seen,  accompanied  by  the  new  bonnets,  whose  form  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  cabriolet  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  vertical  pressure.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  to 
get  hair.  The  capillary  artists  will  doubtless  be  equal  to  the 
occasion. 


Kate  Reily,  the  well  known  London  modiste,  sends  the 
following  list  of  Langtry's  dresses  for  the  American  tour : 
For  "  An  Unequal  Match  " — Bjue  foulard  gown,  with  ^cru 
embroideries.  Gray  satin  gown,  with  chenille  and  bead 
fringes  specially  designed.  Hat  and  parasol  to  match.  For 
"  As  You  Like  It " — Old  gold  brocade  dress,  (which  has  been 
much  admired  and  by  many  people  credited  to  Worth.) 
Pale  green  brocade  dress  over  white  satin  petticoat,  and  gold 
embroideries.  For  "The  Honeymoon" — While  brocaded 
velvet  gown,  front  chenille  and  silver  embroidery,  studded 
with  masses  of  jewels.  Peasant  dress,  in  Violette  de  Parme, 
the  corsage  of  black  velvet,  etc.  Three  simple  but  extremely 
graceful  dresses  of  plain  white  muslin.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  following  were  also  made  for  private  and  occa- 
sional stage  use  :  I.  White  cream  frappe'  velvet,  with  garni- 
ture of  white  chenille  and  gold.  2.  Evening  dress,  in  a 
lovely  shade  of  marigold,  satin,  and  plush.  3.  Brown  Vic- 
toria Sicilienne,  front  Indian  gauze  beaded  with  brown 
chenille.  4.  Moss-green  Lyons  velvet  and  brocaded  velvet. 
5.  White  satin  duchesse  gown,  with  pearls.  6.  Black  velvet 
walking  dress,  with  chenille  jet  and  passementerie.  7.  Dress 
in  two  shades  of  gray  satin,  with  feather  trimming.  Hat  and 
muff  to  correspond.  8.  Electric  blue  velvet  and  satin  in 
lighter  shade,  with  beaded  tablier.  9.  Gray  broch^  velvet 
costume  with  cape  to  match,  trimmed  gray  marabout.  10. 
Black  Lyons  velvet  mantle,  lined  and  trimmed  with  white 
Russian  fur.  Brown  velvet  mantle,  lined  with  Russian  sable. 
11.  Peignoir  in  fancy  broche1,  with  ruby  velvet,  over  cream 
satin  merveilleux  skirt,  trimmed,  beaded,  passementerie.  12. 
Ecru  lace  gown,  over  Fraise  satin,  with  beaded  fringes. 
Parasol  and  hat  to  match. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Pansy  Perkins's  Christmas. 

"A  sad  Christmas,  indeed." 

It  was  a  pretty  face,  albeit  stained  with  tears  and  weary 
with  watching,  that  was  raised  from  the  snowy-white  pillow 
that  lay  upon  one  end  of  the  fauteuil  as  Beryl  McCloskey 
spoke  these  words.  And  just  then,  as  if  to  mock  her  repin- 
ing, a  great  gust  of  wind  beat  the  big  rain-drops  against  the 
window-panes  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  the  bare,  black 
limbs  of  the  old  oak  that  stood  near  the  veranda  of  Brierton 
Villa  swept  through  the  air  with  a  noise  that  was  almost  hu- 
man in  its  mournfulness. 

As  the  girl  sat  there,  the  fire-light  just  touching  the  disor- 
dered masses  of  bronzed  hair,  and  bringing  into  strong  relief 
with  its  fitful  flashes  the  pale,  sad  face  and  slender  form,  the 
French  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  eleven. 

Beryl  knew  by  this  that  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  another  girl  in  all  the  wide,  wide 
world  as  miserable  as  I  am  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  who  have 
everything  to  make  me  happy — health,  a  pleasant  home,  lov- 
ing parents,  and  everything  that  money  can  purchase.  And 
yet  I  am  miserable,  oh,  so  miserable  !" 

"You  can  never  be  happy,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Closkey, who  had  stepped  quietly  into  the  room  through  a 
portiere,  "  until  you  strive  to  make  other  lives  bright,  other 
hearts  glad." 

"  You  are  right,  mother,"  said  Beryl,  the  look  of  discon- 
tent leaving  her  face  even  as  she  spoke,  '*  and  your  words 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  trust  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten"— and  rising  from  the  fauteuil  she  stepped  to  the 
dressing-case  and  began  working  the  powder-puff. 

******** 

In  a  little  cottage  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Huckleberry 
Hill,  lived  the  Widow  Perkins  and  her  only  child,  a  daughter. 
Pansy  Perkins,  although  born  to  struggle  with  poverty,  was 
endowed  with  a  beauty  of  face  and  figure  such  as  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  girl.  Having  been  eighteen  years  old  for 
three  consecutive  summers,  she  was  just  budding  into  wom- 
anhood— just  crossing  the  boundary  line,  upon  one  side  of 
which  stands  Youth,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes, 
and  on  the  other  Maturity,  with  all  its  mellowed  charms  and 
ripened  graces.  But  as  Pansy  Perkins  sat  by  the  fireside 
beneath  her  mother's  humble  roof  this  Christmas  Eve,  tears 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment  wefe  coursing  down  her  pretty 
cheeks,  and  around  the  riant  mouth  that  the  buckwheat 
cakes  knew  so  well,  there  was  an  expression  of  pain — a  sad, 
can't-find-my-chewing-gum  look. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Pansy  an- 
swered it.  The  visitor  was  Beryl  McCloskey,  the  heiress  of 
Brierton  Villa. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  to-night,  Pansy,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  thai  to  a  girl  who  is  almost  alone  in 
the  world,  Christmas  time  must  bring  with  it  many  thoughts 
and  recollections  that  are  far  from  pleasant.  And  so  1  re- 
solved that  one  Christmas  at  least  should  be  to  you  a  time 
of  happiness,  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  here  to-night. 
You  know  that,  apart  from  my  father's  fortune,  I  am  rich  in 
my  own  right,  and  you  must  not  refuse  my  gift,  which  you 
will  find  in  this  little  package.  Always  be  kind  to  your 
mother,  Pansy,  and  try  to  make  your  life  pleasant." 

"But  what  is  your  present?"  asked  Pansy. 

"  I  have,"  said  Beryl,  smiling  sweetly  as  she  spoke,  "  given 
you  my  second  best  bang. —  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Joseph  Medill^  the  Chicago  Tribune  Novelist. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  a  fortunate  being,  judging  by  the 
way  the  Queen  of  England  remembers  him.  Christmas  Eve, 
says  a  Michigan  paper,  there  went  through  the  mail  two 
packages  containing  his  Christmas  presents  from  her  majes- 
ty. One  was  a  small  package.  The  other  was  a  large  sack 
which  had  on  it  in  postage-stamps  the  snug  little  sum  of  thir- 
ty dollars  and  seventy-two  cents.  This  will  be  a  good  sub- 
ject to  reflect  on  when  you  feel  like  abusing  mothers-in-law. 


*'  A  Mere  Boy  of  Twenty-Three." 

It  is  said  that  when  any  one  speaks  to  Mrs.  Langtry  about 
being  so  familiar  with  young  Gebhardt,  she  looks  surprised, 
and  says  :  "  Why,  Freddy  is  a  mere  boy.  He  is  only  twen- 
ty-three years  old."  We  do  not  desire  to  give  advice  where 
it  is  not  needed,  but,  as  an  old  man,  we  can  not  help  telling 
Mrs.  Langtry  to  beware  of  the  American  boys  of  twenty- 
three.  English  boys  of  that  age  may  be  mere  children  that 
handsome  women  can  use  as  pets,  but  the  American  boy  of 
that  age  is  not  that  kind  of  a  hairpin,  and  a  handsome  Eng- 
lish woman  who  presumes  upon  the  youth  and  innocence  of 
such  a  child  is  liable  to  wake  up  to  a  realizing  sense,  when  it 
is  everlastingly  too  late,  that  the  American  youth  of  twenty- 
three  is  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Freddy  may 
appear  to  be,  to  the  untutored  mind  of  an  English  beauty,  a 
harmless  little  child,  good  enough  to  carry  shawls  to  a  mati- 
nee, but  unacquainted  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  but 
when  she  learns  that  American  boys  in  roundabouts  do  not 
permit  handsome  women  to  pet  them  with  impunity,  she  will 
keep  the  twenty-three-year-old  American  little  boy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barbed  wire  fence.  We  do  not  blame  the 
lady.  She  has  simply  been  deceived  in  the  style  of  the 
American  youth.  She  has  lived  where  a  boy  of  twenty-three 
is  not  allowed  to  go  in  company  without  his  mother,  and 
where  they  do  not  learn  to  be  truly  bad  till  late  in  life.  If 
the  English  lady  only  knew  of  half  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  by  American  mere  boys  of  twenty-three  and  un- 
der, she  would  have  a  care,  and  would  not  allow  this  youth 
the  freedom  of  her  boudoir.  It  is  none  of  our  business,  but 
we  deem  it  a  duty  to  warn  her  against  these  boys.  It  is  un- 
safe to  hold  this  youth  in  her  lap,  just  as  unsafe  as  it  would 
be  to  hold  a  grown  person.  Because  she  looks  upon  him  as 
a  mere  boy,  she  may  be  tempted  to  let  him  kiss  her,  and 
that  would  break  her  all  up.  American  boys  of  twenty-three 
kiss  so  near  like  grown  persons  as  to  deceive  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, and  if  he  is  a  representative  American  youth  and 
she  allows  him  privileges  far  beyond  his  years,  she  will  find 
that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  with  an  English 
beauty.  We  mention  these  things  that  this  lone  woman  may 
realize  that  what  appears  in  America  to  be  a  "  mere  boy  " 
may  actually  turn  out  to  be  the  oldest  kind  of  a  person,  full 
of  guile,  who  plays  the  fool  in  buying  diamonds  for  an  actress, 
while  in  his  heart  there  lurks  wicked  designs  upon  her  peace 
of  mind.  The  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  as  an  elderly  per- 
son who  hates  to  see  such  innocence  placed  in  an  awkward 
position,  we  go  out  of  the  beaten  path  and  implore  this 
woman  to  compel  him  to  keep  on  his  side  of  the  cut- 
ter, and  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  allc  If  to 
drive  the  horses  while  he  puts  his  arm  around 
cloak  to  get  his  hands  warm. — Pec&s  Sun. 


SOCIETY. 


There  was  a ball  at  SacramentorLiay  night.     An  Inaugural  Ban. 
Dora's    Letter. 

ing  the  exception.  The  parlors  were  Han„ing  irom  the 
fufly  decorated  ^"^A^  neural 
centreof  each  chandehe  d  and  the   supper 

flowers.      BallenDerg  wa  and  were 

proved  delicious    Jhe  officers  M  unifoml  for  the  first 

well  represented  and  appeared ,m  ^  ^  ng  ^ 

SX"rS«  bSK  a  general  query  as  to  the  cause 

ing      She  "as  respondent  in  a ^  robe  of  hea  y  and 

/*»»,  brocaded  in  dahl  as  ot  c r  m      >  >    Herdaughter  Miss 

wore  her  magnificent  d'a™°n^tTgrenadine  over  silk,  crim- 
Emily  Hager.wasrobed  naWh,  egrena  ^  & 

son  s"^ing?  and  slippers      Mrs-  correspond.     Miss 

rT°be°f SuUivt  rls  drePs    d  in  ac^shed  strawberry  satin 
B4SKf3b  embroidered  in  floss.     Those  present 

Godley,  Mr.  W   P.  Dewey  Mrs.  B lauding   CarUon     .         Mj,  ^ 

T.  Nicholson   Mr.  Garvin   *&**$*  ^  M  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  Wilson. 
L.  Mizner,  Hon.  and  Mrs  S-  W^s°n  ^  Bancroft|  lhe 

Miss  Ashe,   Mr    and  Mrs. J; arboe    »ns  Mis5es  Bruma. 

Misses  Adams,  Miss  Dearborn,  Mss  Bowie  McMullin,  Miss 

gim,  the  Misses  Forbes  Miss  Wdter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  |.  ^ 

McMullin,    William    Stewed    Wflham Mta  ^   „_  g  A   . 
Davies,  Cap  tain   Metca  If,   U.   t>.   A. ,  ^  Lieutenant 

Colonel  T.  C.  buUivan.  U.  b.  A.  ,  "^jor  Baldwin, 

and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  the  Misses  Elliott,  ^"^  '^iss  Mollie  Dodge, 

U.  S.   N.,  the  Misses  Thornton,   Baron  "=  Torbert,  Judge 

McDowell,  H.  Bowie    Mr.  and  Mrs.  E   |    Coleman  ^ 

W.    Gwin  Jr.    Miss  Maynard     Mr    and .Mrs     £  and  Mrs.  J. 

|       Tubbs.  Mr.  C   Kenny,  Mr.  and £r B.  C ^-"j         General  Jd 

Le^r^casWMf  and  Mrs.  «  Wilson     Hoii.  and,  Mrs.  W. 

George  C.  Shreve,  Fred  C    u;»j,~Mr   Washington,  Walter 
-  A.  D.  Sharon,  Mr  F.  SI  aron   M r  M aiUa. d   * ir  6   M;ss  Effie 

g^^'WiSffS  Il^o^uua^ S^ 
Lieutenant  Webster,  U.  S.  A. 


THE        ARGONAUT 

SrS-SoPSriSEu^l 

^Vore^ellTwhite  Sf^  Sj* 

suite  of  rooms,  and  the  revelry  did  not  cease  until  longafter 
midnight.  

Parties  to  Take  Place. 

their  residence,  1414  California  street,     mi. 
soon  issue  cards  for  a  reception. 

Marriage, 
rf;        ^Mr-   I    P    H    Wentworth,  were  married  at  the  residence  of 

will  constitute  the  bridal  tour. 


Engagement 
An  engagement,  which  was  hinted  at  in  this  paper  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  Surgeo/uTquhart,  U.  S.  N„  and  Miss  Lizzie  Lander,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  G.  Eastland,  is  announced. 


Mrs  W  H  L.  Barnes  returned  recently  from  the  East, 
after  placing  her  son  at  Harvard,  where  I  hear  he  has  been 
eected  to  fhe  rowing  club  of '83.  The  general  took  the 
occasion  as  a  sort  of  house-warming,  to  entertain  at  his 
elegant  and  newly  fitted  up  residence  on  Sutter  Street  a 
parly  of  friends  at  dinner.  The  menu  was  very  elaborate. 
The  g^sts  were  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  M  and  Madame  De 
Sufgne,  Miss°Hooker,  Miss  Isabel  a  Parrott,  T.  Parrott, 
Mr.  Carlton  Coleman,  and  A.  Douglas  Dick-a  recent  ar- 
rival from  the  East  ,_  :„..- 1_ 
Saturday  Mrs.  Keys  entertained  at  luncheon,  previous  to 
her  proposed  trip  to  Mazatlan  with  her  sister  Miss  Lilhe 
Hastings,  a  party  of  twelve,  who  spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
over  a  delightful  repast.                                      . 

Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  gave  a  pleasant  reception  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Sutter  Street,  on  Thursday. 

To-day  Taylor  Street  will  serve  in  turn  with  Nob  Hill  and 
the  Western  Addition  in  enlivening  its  neighborhood  with 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

vfi«  Clara  Hevl  has  returned  from  the  Navy  Yard.     Mrs.  Mark  Sib- 
Miss  Clara  ney   nas  '■=  £   p    Buckingham  is  visiting  in 

i;?  SETS?  and  Mrs  EN.  Robinson  and  thefr  two  daughters  are 
»  Momerev  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  has  relumed  from  Monterey. 
Mrs  TosePh  Austin  left  here  on  Wednesday  last  (or  Cincinnati  accoin 
{  1,.  ^r  W  B  Wiltshire.  The  ladies  will  be  the  guests  in 
Snc  nnao  c^Mr  and  Mrs' Wiltshire  Sr.  They  will  ex.enc 1  their  top 
cincinnai,  u  Boston,  and  other  cities.     Hon    John 

mrned  Hon  H  W.  Severance,  accompanied  by  Miss  Severance  left 
here  for  Honolulu  on  Tuesday  last.  ,0  be  present  «.'^°™^'°n°f 

lope^ufSvetew  YoVk  for  ffB-S  Jl  S«5i 

EE  ^.^Gen^auSe^^P  Vol^JJ 

and!  will  depart  for  lhe  East  shortly,  accompanied  by  Ins  w  fe  who  is  a 

X^fe?  inf^SeS"  isCspen^  PoS'of  «£* 
Sihern  Cal  fornia  W?  W  Morrow  and  William  H,  Newton  re- 
^nehdrfromih°en-mEastern  trip  on  Wednesday  last  Lieutenant ^ohn 
to nillenback  U  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  n.  iNlcn 
W.  Dillenback   u  ^       ,  ^  g  and  Monday  test    At  the 

Occidental  there  were  Lieulenant-Commander  George  E.  Ide  M.dship- 
Ucciaenrai  uie  McCarly.  and  Lieutenant-Com- 

man  John  J.  Knapp,  "°"or  ,  (  ,    Midshfpman  George  R.  Clark. 

S        5!w  W  P«ton  and  E   W.  Newhall  are  at  the  Hoffman  House. 

MaorWUlil  Governeur  Morris  has  been  at  the  Palace  during  the 

f«!        mto  Washington.     Passed- Assistant  Surgeon  Edward 

H    fireen     US     N™,    artived  here  from  the  Asiatic    Squadron    on 

day'  T,hXrt  Mr^dSS  ItankS TjohnTon,  have  moved  .0  their 
time  at  the  fort.     Mr  ana  Mrs.  1  Thursday.     Mr.    and 

Srs'Tp^Wiggrr  turnrdfromCePMo°n,ereyyon  Tuesday  last  ;  also 
V;     ,„H  Mr,   A    F    Carpenter.     Lieutenant  Tate,  who  was  assigned 

,L  Mr  and  Mrs  S  W.  Rosenstock  and  daughter,  who  have  been 
takrope  te  about'  a  year,  will  return  home  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Judge 
Rising,  of  Nevada,  and  daughter,  are  at  the  Palace. 


the  western  aquiuou  m  o»«- >  -.—  — ■<>  ----- -  ,,,,,. 

another  attractive  kettle-drum— that  given  by  Mrs.  William 
T.  Coleman.  , 

Occasionally  we  get  glimpses  from  Washington  as  to  what 
our  society  people  are  doing  there.     Senator  Miller  and  wife 
have  been  contributing  their  share  toward  sustaining  Califor- 
nia's reputation  for  hospitality.   Succeeding  their  dinner-party 
of  the  eighth  instant,  Miss  Dora's  fancy  dress  party  took  place 
on  the  sixteenth.    The  senator's  home-like  and  elegant  man- 
sion, with  its  artistic  appointments,  was  the  scene  of  an  event 
in  Washington  society,  which   has  been  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  interest  among  its  younger  members      lhe  ele- 
eant  parlors  and  spacious  halls  were   converted  into  ball- 
rooms     Mrs.  Senator  Miller  received  her  guests  in  a  robe 
of  black  velvet,  court  train,  with  an  underdress  of  pomegran- 
ate satin,  embroidered  in  gold.     She  was  assisted  by  the 
wives  of  several  diplomates,  who  contributed  toward  render- 
ing this  season  one  of  the  most  brilliant.     Miss  Dora  mas 
queraded  in  the  character  of  "  California."     The  dress  was 
of  white  satin,  most  appropriately  decorated  in  front  with 
fruits,  flowers,  grain,  and  birds,  in  gold  and  silver.    One  side 
of  the  corsage  was  adorned  with  wheat  and  oats,  while  the 
other  represented  the  local  fruits.     A  crown  of  wheat  and 
graces  completed  the  costume,  from  which  a  Spanish  lace 
veil  gracefully  draped.     Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  appeared  in 
me  of  her  new  Worth  importations— a  combination  ot  terra- 
~>tta  and  white  satin,  embroidered  with  variegated  silks  and 
descent  beads,  among  which  which  were  artistically  in- 
troduced real  birds,  one  ornamenting  the  square  corsage. 
Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  a  debutante  since  her  recent  return 


Professor  Tyndall  gives  some  interesting  views  in  regard  to  what  he 
tern  sdie°' proximate  future  "of  Niagara.  At  the  rate  o  excava  ,on 
assigned  to  it  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell-namely,  a  foot  a  year-Professor 
Tvndall  says  that  five  thousand  years  or  so  will  carry  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  hUher  than  Goat  Island,  and,  as  the  gorge  recedes  it  will  drain 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  banks  right  and  left  ol  it,  thus  leaving  a 
nearlv  level Terrace  between  Goat  Island  and  the  edge  of  the  gorge  ; 
Wener  up  it  will  totally  drain  the  American  branch  o  the  river;  the 
channel  wil  become  cultivable  land;  the  American  falls  vvil  then ,  be 
transformed  into  a  dry  precipice,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  cliffy 
boundary  of  the driver  Niagara,  and,  lastly,  at  the  place  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  the  fall,  there  will  be  a  whirlpool. 


The  Late  W.  W.  Traylor. 


By  the  death  of  W.  W.  Traylor  the  city  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valuable  citizens,  and  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
one  of  their  most  valued  friends.     Mr.  Traylor  was  a  man 
who  was  the  soul  of  honor,  both  in  his  private  and  his  pub- 
lic career.     One  instance  will  show  the  character  ot   the 
man.     It  is  familiar  to  his  friends,  but  not  to  the  public.     A 
number  of  years   ago,   through  business  troubles,  he  was 
forced  into  insolvency.     Long  afterward  he  acquired  large 
wealth  through  mining  investments.     His  first  care  was  to 
seek  out  his  creditors,  and  although  his  debts  had  not  only 
been  cleared  by  the  bankruptcy  courts,  but  outlawed  by  the 
statute  as  well,  he  paid  them  in  full,  principal  and  interest. 
This  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.     It  is  not 
claimed  that  he  thus  did  more  than  every  honorable  man 
should  do,  but  that  he  did  much   more  than  many  psejdp 
honorable  men  would  do.     The  writer  has  known  him  well 
for  nearly  twenty  years.     He  never  knew  a  larger-hearted,  a 
more  charitable,  or  a  kindlier  man.     He  never  knew  one 
who  better   deserved  or  better  used    a   fortune.     But   his 
large  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  his  kindly  eyes  are  closed. 
May  the  earth  rest  lightly  over  him.  J-  A.  H. 


SOME    NEW    YORK    DRESSES. 

In  the  East  just  now  black  gros  grain  silk  has  been  re- 
vived, and  promises  to  become  as  great  a  favorite  as  ,t  was 
years  ago.     In  a  dress  of  this  description  a  lady  can  appear 
very  quietly  arrayed  or  very  elegantly,  just  as  the  occasion 
requires.     This  material  is  equally  appropriate  for  weddings, 
receptions,  dinners,  dancing-part.es,  or  for  church.     The  silk 
is  a  happy  medium  between  velvet  and  cashmere,  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  formerly,  when  it  had  to  be  ™P°rted 
from  abroad.     The  American  manufacturers  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  market  as  fine  a  line  of  these 
goods  as  was  ever  brought  over  from  France  or  England 
Buttons  now  form  so  conspicuous  a  portion   of  dress  that 
they  are  as  necessary  to  complete  the  trimming  as  the  trim- 
ming itself.     They  are  gotten  up  in  the  most  expensive  and 
elaborate  style.      Double-breasted  garments  are  quite  the 
fashion.     A  dress  which  I  saw  the  other  day,  and  which  had 
just  come  from  New  York,  is  worthy  of  mention      It  was  a 
garnet  satin,  the  skirt  separate  from  the  body,  and  was  per- 
fectly plain    with  the  exception  of  the   long,  round  tram 
upon  which  was  a  massive  piece  of  velvet  embroidery  of  a 
shade  darker  than  the  satin,  having  a  bouquet  of  loose-cut 
flowers  tied  with  a  ribbon.     This  was  all  the  ornament  for 
the  skirt      The  waist  was  entirely  of  the  embroidery  as  well 
as  the  sleeves.     Another  costume  was  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
b  ue  silk,  "either  dark  nor  very  light,  but  very  bright  and 
e  ossy  and  so  thick   and   rich   that  it  could  nearly  stand 
!  oneV'   The  skirt  to  this  was  as  plain  as  possible,  with  the 
exception  of  three  large  cords  around  the  base      The  d.s- 
tmguishing   feature,  however,  was  the   waist  and    sleeves, 
which  were  made  plain  and  covered  with  beaded  embroidery, 
a  sort  onTpTn-wofk  through  which  the  blue  of  the  dress  was 
seen      I  learned  that  this  is  entirely  new,  and  is  known  as  a 
four.     The  waist  was  formed  into  a  deep,  blunt  pom   »   he 
fron   and  back,  and  edged  with  a  large  cord,  fastened  at  the 
side  with  a  large  gold  buckle.  The  next  thing  brought  to  view 
was  a  morning  wrapper.     It  was  of  dark  lemon-colored  cash- 
mere rather  scant  in  the  skirt,  with  a  watteau  coming  from 
fhe  neck  down.     The  robe  was  ornamented _,n  the  most  elab- 
orate manner  with  hand-embroidery.     A  vine  commencing 
at  thVneck  extended  down  the  entire  length  of  the  watteau, 
gaining  in  size  until  it  nearly  covered  the  back  width  at  the 
base      The  pocket  on  the  right  side  was  a  mass  of  embroid- 
ery and  on  the  left  side  of  the  front  was  a  bit  of  embroidery 
fn    mitation  of  grasses  and  lilies-of-the-valley.     The  collar 
wa    covered  with  embroidery,  as  were  the  sleeves  as  far  as 
The  elbow.     All  of  the  embroidery  was  done  with  but  one 
color-a  bright  blue.     Down  the  front  were  looping,  o   satin 
ribbon  abou?one  and  a  half  inch,  blue  on  one  s,de  and  lemon 
color  on  the  other.     The  wrapper  was  lined  throughout  with 
fight  bkie  silk.     There  was  another  morning-wrapper,  and 
his  one  was  pink,  of  some  soft,  clinging  material,  and  v,as 
rimmed  abundantly  with  white  satin.     Tickets  sleeps 
collar  and  loopings  down  the  front  were  of  satin.     1  he  back; 
nart  of  "he  skirt   was  shirred  to  the  waist  some  five  or  six 
mcnes  deep      Falling  over,  and  a  little  below  the  shirnng, 
was  a  sash  of  the  satin,  which  came  from  the  side  seams 
liter  this  came  a  street  costume.     The  skirt  was  made  of 
bottle-green  velvet  with  a  rather  narrow  box-platting  of    he 
same  fined  with  satin  a  couple  of  shades  lighter,  and  on  the 
ta'i       a  sort  of  tablier  made  of  silk  cord  to  imitate  gm- 
pure  embroidery,  the  cord  being  almost  the  tint  of  the  vel- 
vet      A  plush  polonaise,  also  of  bottle  green   was  made  cut 
away  in  the  front,  to  show  the  work   on  the  skirt.     In  the 
back  i   was  as  long  as  the  dress  skirt,  with  two  pieces  above 
to   look   file    shorter   skirts.      The   body-front    was   made 
with  a  deep  blunt  point,  finished  round  with  green  velvet, 
he  coat  sieeves  being  trimmed  with  velvet      The  collar  was 
mad"    velvet,  embroidered  .0  correspond  with  the s  skirt 
The  bonnet  to  go  with  this  suit  was  made  of  velvet-the 
Sown  being  emLidered  with  the  silk  cord,  and  the  strings 
of  nlush      The  price  of  the  suit  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dofiars      I  alsoPsawacloth   cloak  of  dark  green      It  was 
M°ntf  tin-    and  very  long,  with  a  large  box-plait  in  the 
back  headed  with  a  strip  of  chenille  fringe  five  or  six  inches 
deep  and  a  cable  of  chenille  crossing  being  held  in  posit  on 
W  a  lar™  jet  buckle.     The  same  kind  of  fringe  was  at  the 
oLe  and  a  wide  piece  of  chenille  passementerie  went  up 
each  side      A  deep,  embroidered  collar,  pointed  front  and 
back  wa=  formed  out  oi  knotted  or  crochet   silk.     Among 
others  was  an  exceedingly  stylish  dinner  or  home  dress 
The  skirt  was  made  solely  of  embossed  velvet,  with  a  large 
lord  at  'trie Tasl     The  waist  was  of  silk ,'he -me  shade  as 
th*  embossed  flowers,  which  was  a  new  sort  of  red.     uown 
the  front  of  the  waist  and  on  the  sleeves  was  a  jabot  of 
VI  i-         1  ;.»       I  =aw  too  a  suit  of  camel's  hair,  and  one  of 
W^boh  trimmed  with  soutache  embroidery,  and  both  in 
{Trk' quiet  coToTs       In  all  of  these  dresses  I  noticed  that 
fhose  made  of  rich  fabrics  were  exceedingly  plain,  wh.le  ,n 
cheaper  goods  there  was  required  a  quantity  of  drapings  and 
?oooings  to  set  them   off.     Soutache  braid  seems  to  be  the 
craze  for  cloth  and  woolen  goods,  and  cords  are  seen  on 
neariv   everything.      Jerseys    of    silk,   woolen,    or    beaded 
Serial  arevery  fashionable  for  home  toilets.     The  collar 
fnd i  cuffs  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  skirt. 
The  weddmg  dress  to  this  outfit-for  the  owner  and  wearer 
is  a  bride  of"  only  two  months-was  extremely  delicate  and 
ossamer-fike,  without  a  particle  of  silk,  satin,  or  ace  about 
it      This  lovely  toilet  was  fashioned  entirely  out  of  the  finest 
India  mull      It  was  as  fine  as  any  handkerchief  that  I  ever 
saw  and  coSt  ten  dollars  a  yard.    There  were  no  p  a.t.ngs 
nuffs :  oann°e  s  nor  loops,  but  a  drapery  that  looked  like  one 
Fon«sku-   over  the  other  and  as  though  the  bride  was  en- 
7„s,j: ?  clouds      The  waist  was  made  round,  full,  and 
veloped  m  clouds       1  ne  same  material> 

and  when  worn^-er 3 UheTady  from  her  head  to  the  edge 
o,  her  dress      There  was  not  even  a  flower  worn  teamed 
with  this  toilet. 
San  Francisco,  January  11,  io»3- 


The  Post-office  Department  announces  an  advance  of  rates 
on  fourth- class  matter.  This  promises  to  be  a  hard  yeai  on 
newspaper  poets. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  still  refuses  to  allow  General  But- 
ler to  be  presented  to  hei.  It  is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than 
rich. 


THE    NAPOLEONIC    MANIFESTO. 


Or,  the  Battle  of  the  Printing-offices. 


BY  JEROME  A.   HART. 


-leader  of  the  rab- 


The  appearance  of  Prince  Jerome's  manifesto  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  march  stolen  on  the  Legitimists,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  impelled  by  his  supporters,  was  preparing  a  manifesto,  and 
eighteen  thousand  placards  had  been  printed  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
—Cable  dispatch  to  the  dailies. 

The  Orleanist  Legitimist,  and  Communist  leaders  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  appearance  of  Prince  Jerome's  mani- 
festo. All  were  engaged  in  preparing  placards.—  Special  cablegram  to 
the  Argonaut. 

Two  men  in  slouched  hats  and  sombre  mantles  might 
have  been  seen  standing  on  the  curb  of  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  gazing  at  the  windows  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  printing- 
office.  They  were  following  the  movements  of  the  printers 
with  painful  interest. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  whispered  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
—for  it  was  he— "  can  it  be  possible  that  we  are  too  late? 
Can  the  news  of  Gambetta's  death  already  have  reached  the 
ears  of  that  Napoleonic  tribe,  or— worse  still— those  of  the 
raeamuffins  of  the  Commune  ?" 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  sire,"  murmured  respectfully  the  Due 
de  la  Rochejacquelin.  "  We  are  the  first  on  the  ground.  Let 
us  enter."  .  , 

They  crossed  the  street,  and  were  admitted  to  the  estab 
lishment,  where  they  were  shown  into  a  handsomely  fur- 
nished room.  It  was  occupied  by  a  stout,  gray-haired  man, 
who  received  them  courteously. 

"We  have   come,"    said  the  count,  producing  a  roll  ot 

MSS.,  "we  have  come  for" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stout  man,  politely,  poems,  I  pre- 
sume '  But  we  do  not  publish.  Take  them  to  Dentu  or 
Charpentier.  They  are  publishers.  We  are  only  job-print- 
ers. Ahem!"  He  coughed  with  much  dignity.  "  This  is 
the  establishment  of  A.  Chaix  et  Cie.,  established  in  1810, 
book  and  job-printers  ;  railroad  time-tables,  bills  of  fare, 
posters,  invitations,  and  everything  in  our  line  executed  with 

neatness  and  dis " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  count,  stiffly  ;  "  that  is  why  we  have 
come.  Knowing  your  establishment  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
city,  we  have  selected  it.  This,  monsieur,  is  a  Manifesto. 
This,  monsieur,  is  the  Due  de  la  Rochejacquelin.  This, 
monsieur,  is  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  Roy  de  France." 

The  count  coughed,  settled  his  chin  in  his  shirt  collar,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed. 

But  the  fat  man  did  not  kiss  it.  He  grew  pale,  but  was 
not  agitated.     He  began  : 

"Monsieur" 

"  Say  site,"  interrupted  De  la  Rochejacquelin. 
"  Monsieur,"  went  on  the  fat  man,  mildly  but  firmly,     on 
the  afternoon  of  October  4,  1769,  at  four  o'clock,  my  great- 
great-grandfather  was  crossing  the  Place  de  l'Hoiel  de  Ville, 
then  the  Place  de  Greve." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  count,  his  countenance  changing. 
"  He  was  then  but  a  boy— in  fact,  a  printer's  devil.     He 
was  carrying  some  printed  sheets.      Suddenly  there  came 
upon  him  the  royal  equipage.     Before  he  had  time  to  escape 

he  was  knocked  down,  trampled  upon,  and" 

"And  killed?"  interrupted  the  count,  with  a  tremor  in  his 
voice. 

"  Not  so— but  the  sheets  were  precipitated  into  the  mire. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  Bourbon— this  the  work  of  your  dis- 
solute ancestor,  Louis  XV.  My  ancestor  then,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  soiled  sheets,  swore  a  terrible  oath  against 
the  Bourbons  and  all  their  line.  That  oath  we,  his  descend- 
ants, have  kept.  You  can  have  no  manifesto  printed  here. 
You  can  have  nothing  done  at  the  house  of  A.  Chaix  et  Cie., 
book  and  job  printers  ;  railroad  time-tables,  bills  of  fare, 
posters,  invitations,  and  everything  in  our  line  is,  it  is  true, 
executed  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  But  not  for  a  Bourbon 
— never,  monsieur." 

And  gazing  defiantly  at  the  count,  the  fat  man  turned  to 
his  books. 

"  Sire,"  hissed  De  la  Rochejacquelin,  "  shall  I  slay  him  ? 
"  No,"  said  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  magnanimously,  "let 
the  minion  live.     Let  him  live  to  feel  the  contempt  of  kings." 


"  Not  the  Comte  de  Chambord?' 
"The  same." 

"  Not  that  degenerate  noble  De  Lugay- 
ble — who  calls  himself  Rochefort?" 

"The  same."  , 

"  Then  we  are  too  late,"  said  Monsieur  le  Due  de  la  Kocne- 
foucauld-Bissaccia,  despondently. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Chaix,  frowning;  "  I  turned  them  all  away. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1769,  Louis  XV.  wrought  my  family 
a  hideous  wrong.     I  have  never  forgiven  the.  Bourbons. 

"  And  Rochefort  ?" 

"  When  the  Versailles  troops  entered  Paris,  the  Commune 
owed  me  a  bill.  The  Commune  fell.  The  bill  is  unpaid. 
Think  you  a  Chaix  can  brook  an  unpaid  bill  ? " 

"But  the  Orleanists?"  asked  the  Due  de  la  Rochetou- 
cauld-Bissaccia,  a  gleam  of  hope  lighting  up  his  features.  _ 

"  My  father,"  began  Chaix,  "  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
a  plethoric  umbrella  in  his  daily  walks.  So  was  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. My  father  had  a  heavy  under-jaw.  So  had  Louis 
Philippe.  My  father's  face  was  not  unlike  a  pear  in  shape. 
So  was  Louis  Philippe's.  The  numerous  caricatures  of  the 
Citizen  King,  in  which  he  was  likened  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, so  resembled  and  at  the  same  time  offended  my  father, 
that  he  never  forgave  the  Orleanists." 

"  And  you  ?  "  ' 

"  Neither  have  I." 

"  Enough.  You  are  a  loyal  subject.  But  we  lose  time. 
Take  this°Manifesto,  my  good  Chaix,  and  put  it  through  your 
presses  with  the  utmost  speed." 

"  I  shall,  your  majesty.  My  quickest  and  trustiest  printers 
shall  at  once  be  set  to  work."  ' 

There  was  a  hurried  step  upon  the  stair.  The  door  opened 
quickly,  and  in  strode  a  Bonapartist  emissary.  It  was 
Cune"o  d'Ornano.     He  was  panting  for  breath. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  he  cried,  "  are  the  Manifestoes 
ready  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  yet  begun."  . 

"  Then  all  is  lost,"  he  groaned,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"And  why?"  , 

"  Chambord  has  hired  an  entire  printing-office,  Kue  de 
l'Universite";  the  Orleanists  are  hurrying  up  theirs  around 
the  corner,  on  the  Rue  du  Bac  ;  and  Rochefort  has  the  en- 
tire force  of  three  Radical  newspapers  working  on  his  Man- 
ifesto." ,       -.      _  c  ,. 

There  was  a  groan,  and  then  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tall. 
All  looked  around. 

Prince  Napoleon  had  fallen  upon  his  nose. 

******** 

Soon  all  was  excitement  in  the  printing-office  of  Chaix. 
Scores  of  workmen  hastened  to  and  fro,  and  the  click  of  the 
types  showed  that  the  great  Manifesto  was  taking  shape  in 
lead.  Ah,  how  much  more  fateful  the  lead  in  types  than  the 
lead  in  bullets  !  . 

But  the  hours  sped  on.  The  document  was  long.  Prince 
Jerome  had  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  space  in  explaining  the 
errors  of  the  other  dynasties  and  governments,  in  addition 
to  dilating  upon  the  merits  of  his  own.  It  was  more  than 
suspected,  too,  that  there  were  Republicans  among  the  print- 
ers.    At  all  events,  the  work  was  long  in  taking  shape. 

As  Chaix,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  wandered  through  the  long 
rows  of  compositors'  stands,  his  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  a  va- 
cant place.  .  .  , 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  foreman,  where  is  the  Light- 
ning Striker?" 

"Lightning  Striker!"  said  the  foreman,  thoughtfully, 
"  lemme  see.  This  is  Toosday— he  must  be  drunk  yet.  He 
never  gits  sober  before  Wednesday." 

"But  where  is  he?"  . 

"  I  d'  know.     I  guess  you'll  find  him  at  the  Assommoir. 

"  Send  one  of  the  devils  to  the  Assommoir  at  once.     Spare 
no  expense.     Tell  him  his  type  will  be  distributed  ;  tell  him 
his  proofs  will  be  corrected  for  him  ;    tell  him  he  will  have 
standing  time  ;  tell  him  it  is  reprint,  and  fat  copy 
anything,  but  bring  him  here." 

The  foreman  disappeared. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


tell  him 


Not  many  moments  had  passed  when  there  appeared  two 
other  men  at  the  door.  The  one  was  fat,  and  had  a  promi- 
nent nose.  He  caressed  his  nose  ceaselessly ;  he  even 
looked  at  it  at  times,  fearless  of  strabismus  ;  he  presented 
a  general  aspect  of  nose.  Needless  to  say  it  was  a  Napole- 
onic nose,  and  its  owner  was  Prince  Jerome. 

He  travels  on  his  nose. 

When  Monsieur  Chaix  saw  this  nose,  he  bowed  profoundly. 
The  prince  slightly  dipped  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"  This,  monsieur,"  said  the  prince's  companion,  unrolling 
a  bundle,  "is  a  Manifesto.  Arid-  this,"  pointing  to  the 
prince,  "is  his  majesty  Napoleon  V.,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  successor  to  Napoleon  IV.,  of  unfortunate  memory." 

Monsieur  Chaix  bowed  more  profoundly  than  before. 

"Your  majesty  does  me  too  much  honor  in  entering  the 
establishment  of  A.  Chaix  et  Cie,  book  and  job  printers  ; 
railroad  time-tables,  bills  of  fare,  invitations,  and" ; 

"  And  manifestoes,"  interrupted  the  prince's  companion. 

"True— and  manifestoes — done  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch," continued  Monsieur  Chaix. 

"We  have   come,"   began   the  prince;    "but   explain  to 

Monsieur — to  the er to  the  person,  Monsieur  le  Due 

de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bissaccia,  if  you  will  be  so  good. 
This,"  turning  to  Chaix,  "  is  Monsieur  le  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld-Bissaccia." 

"  We  have  come,"  said  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bis- 
saccia, "  to  have  this  Manifesto  printed  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Gambetta  is  dead  ;  the  republic  is  tottering  to  its 
fall  ;  the  effete  despotism  of  the  Bourbons  can  not  be  re- 
stored ;  the  government  demanded  by  France  is  the  empire; 
and  we  shall  have  it  again  right  soon,  or  my  name  is  not  le 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bissaccia." 

And  he  wiped  his  heated  jaw. 

"There  have  been  others  here,"  said  Monsieur  Chaix,  sig- 
nificantly. 

"What— not  the  Comte  de  Paris?'1  asked  the  prince, 
eagerly. 

"The  same." 


In  ten  minutes  the  lank  form  of  the  Lightning  Striker 
might  have  been  seen  entering  the  place.  Despite  his  bleared 
eye  and  dissolute  appearance,  one  could  see  by  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  foreman  and  his  companions,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  mark.     He  was  indeed. 

He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  with  a  magnificent  motion,  he 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  began.  How  can  we  paint  the 
scene  that  followed  ?  An  almost  continuous  stream  of  type 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  case  through  his  fingers.     It  was 

"  How  does  the  metal  stand  it  ?  "  asked  Chaix  of  his  fore- 
man, ten  minutes  afterward. 

"  Pooty  well.  We  have  a  hose  laid  on  to  his  case,  and  the 
water  is  a-bubblin'  in  the  space-box,  but  I  guess  it'll  hold 
out." 

And  it  did.  But  when  Chaix  announced  to  the  prince 
that  the  manifesto  was  in  type,  and  about  to  go  rushing 
through  the  presses,  he  added,  proudly  : 

"Such  has  been  the  speed  of  one  of  my  men,  your  majesty, 
that  the  lower-case  e  box,  (to  use  a  technical  term)  is  a  mass 
of  molten  metal." 
*******< 
An  hour  afterward  the  city  was  covered  with  the  placards 
of  Prince  Napoleon.  The  Orleanists,  Legitimists,  and  Com- 
munists, gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  were  obliged  to  put 
aside  their  incompleted  posters.  In  two  hours'  time  the 
news  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

And  the  Lightning  Striker  ?  Where  was  he  ?  Where  was 
the  man  to  whose  cunning  hand  all  this  was  due  ? 
Alas  !  He  had  gone  back  to  L'Assommoir. 
As  one  of  the  myriad  bill-stickers  passed  in  front  of  the 
Assommoir  Saloon,  he  saw  an  inanimate  form  lying  on  the 
curb.  He  approached,  and  turned  it  over  with  his  foot. 
With  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  unusual  in  bill-stickers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  placard  the  back  of  the  inebriate  with  one  of  the 
prince's  Manifestoes.     Then,  laughing  contentedly,  he  went 

away.  ...      ,     ...  ■  , 

Who  was  the  man  that  bore  upon   his  back  this  imperial 

document  ?  . 

It  was  he  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  prepa- 
ration. 

It  was  the  Lightning  Striker. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Due  d'Aumale  intends  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  senatorshipin  the  Department  of  Lot,  France, 
in  which  is  situated  the  birthplace  of  Le'on  Gambetta. 

In  England's  forthcoming  Royal  College  of  Music,  Mad- 
ame Jenny  Lind  has  offered  unconditionally  to  teach  a  num- 
ber of  free  pupils,  placing  at  the  managers'  disposal  several 
hours  per  day  which  she  is  willing  to  devote  to  the  task. 

General  Wolseley,  Admiral  Seymour,  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son, and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  have  been  counterfeited  by 
the  actors  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  at  one  of  the  London  the- 
atres, and  the  indignant  loyalty  of  the  audience  manifests  it- 
self by  hissing  them  off  the  stage. 

The  three  leading  winners  on  the  English  turf  last  year 
were  Mr.  Crawfurd,  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, with  respectively  $129,000,  $78,500,  and  $69,000 
gross  gains  in  stakes.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  won  $49,000, 
Lord  Rosebery  $46,000,  Prince  Soltykoff,  $13,500,  Mr.  Keene, 
$7,500,  and  Mr.  Lorillard,  $5,000. 

Albert  Victor,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  now  to  be  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Like  his  uncle,  Prince  Leo- 
pold, he  will  wear  cap  and  gown  only  on  occasions  when 
they  are  required  by  law,  and  even  then  he  will  discard  the 
gold  tassel  on  the  cap  and  silk  gown  of  the  cut  that  distin- 
guishes, or  rather  used  to  distinguish,  the  gentleman-com- 
moner from  the  nobleman. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  having  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  has 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  with  a  passion  for  two  things 
in  particular — pendulum  clocks  and  strawberry  ice  cream  ; 
and  he  has  engaged  a  skillful  confectioner  and  an  expert 
watchmaker  as  a  part  of  his  regular  retinue,  to  supply  him 
with  these  two  luxuries  to  his  heart's  content.  His  palace  is 
furnished  with  clocks  in  large  number,  and  he  takes  delight 
in  watching  them,  and  seeing  that  they  keep  time  with  per- 
fect accord  and  strike  the  hour  simultaneously. 

The  name  of  Gambetta  has  been  one  to  conjure  with,  even 
upon  the  variety  stage.  For  some  time  past  the  managers  of 
a  Paris  theatre  have  employed  to  sing  a  young  woman  calling 
herself  Claire  Gambetta,  and  claiming  to  be  a  cousin  of  the 
great  Opportunist.  She  has  been  greeted  every  evening  by 
overcrowded  houses,  and  upon  her  appearance  such  a  storm 
of  cries  has  been  raised  by  rival  factions — "Vive  Gambetta !" 
and  "Abas  Gambetta!"— that  her  utterances,  by  strained 
courtesy  alleged  to  be  musical,  have  been  entirely  unheard. 
One  would  scarcely  expect,  says  the  London  World,  to 
meet  any  one  in  these  days  who  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  much  less  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier,  (did  they  not  say  that  no  portrait  was  ever  painted  of 
her  that  was  as  beautiful  as  the  original  ?)  ;  yet  up  to  the 
other  day  there  lived  at  Lyons  an  old  lady  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  both  during  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  a  young 
girl.  Her  name  was  Lacene,  and  she  was  a  sister-in-law  of 
Camille  Jordan  ;  and  she  died  last  week  in  her  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  year 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  one  unique  Christmas  present— 
a  ten-inch  shell,  mounted  on  a  handsome  wooden  stand,  and 
bearing  this  inscription  :  "Presented  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  by  Admiral  Lord  Alcester,  G.  C.  B.,  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  July  12,  1882.  Came 
through  the  port  side  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Alexandra, 
above  armor,  passing  through  torpedo-lieutenant's  cabin, 
struck  combing  of  engine-room,  and  rolled  along  main  deck, 
when  Mr.  Harding,  gunner,  put  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  for  which 
he  received  the  Victoria  Cross." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Manning  Hawthorne,  eldest  sister  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  generation  of  her  family,  the 
third  and  youngest  member,  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Hawthorne, 
having  lost  her  life  some  years  ago  in  a  steamboat  disaster. 
Elizabeth  was  a  careful  student,  and  wrote  much  ;  but  so 
far  as  is  known  none  of  the  fruits  of  her  genius  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  Her  gifted  brother  often  said  that  she 
could  attain  greater  fame  than  he  if  she  would  try.  She  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  and  spent  much  time  among 
the  trees  and  flowers  ;  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  had  led 
a  very  retired  life. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  rent  a  grand  English  country 
house  for  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
owner  who  gets  that  sum  is  thought  exceptionally  lucky.  It 
is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  gladly  let  Drayton  Manor 
to  any  one  who  would  keep  it  in  repair.  A  poor  Kentish 
baronet,  who  lets  his  shooting  to  the  Attorney-General,  hit 
upon  a  clever  plan  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  He  took  in  a 
parlor  boarder,  at  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  answering  her 
advertisement,  which  rigidly  insisted  that  "no  boarding- 
house  keepers  need  apply,"  and  that  the  establishment  must 
be  existing,  and  not  formed  only  for  her.  She  had  her 
own  apartments,  both  in  the  town  and  country  house,  her 
brougham,  footman,  and  maid,  and  the  arrangement— which 
lasted  several  years,  indeed  until  her  death— proved  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  To  visitors,  she  appeared  as  an 
intimate  friend  staying  in  the  house.  The  baronet  got  cash, 
the  lady  a  luxurious  home. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Hurlburt,  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
a  correspondent  says  that  "  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  in 
three  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Few  visitors  enter  his  room.  Their  portal  has 
no  bell,  no  knocker,  no  knob ;  only  a  slit  for  a  Yale  latch- 
key, and  a  larger  slit  for  letters.  But  they  are  said  to  be 
furnished  in  a  style  of  barbaric  splendor.  Trophies  of  travel 
hang  thick  on  the  walls— rare  paintings,  china,  glass,  silver 
and  gold  arms  and  armor.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
Oriental  rugs  and  Arctic  furs.  And  there  are  many  choice 
souvenirs,  such  as  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, the  letter  from  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  giving  the  city  of 
New  York,  through  Mr.  Hurlburt,  the  famous  obelisk,  and 
many  other  similar  tokens  of  Mr.  Hurlburt's  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  notabilities  of  foreign  lands.  He  goes  to 
the  World  office  late  in  the  evening,  and  stays  until  the  very 
early  morning.  At  other  times  he  communicates  with  his 
lieutenants  by  a  private  telephone  line.  He  is  a  very  hand- 
some man,  a  highly  cultured  scholar,  and  is  a  charming  com- 
panion and  brilliant  social  star." 


,    THE  MORMON   DANGER  AND   ITS   REMEDY. 

By  the  Hon.  ex-Goveraor  George  L.  Woods. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  subject  of  such  vital  importance  has 
ever  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and  yet 
been  so  little  understood,  as  Mormonism.  Ordinarily,  in  discussing  its 
objectionable  features  and  its  infamies,  all  else  connected  with  it  is 
passed  by  as  of  no  consequence,  and  polygamy,  or  plural  marriage,  is 
held  up  as  the  one  crime  of  Utah.  And  yet,  to  those  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  it,  and  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
its  practices,  polygamy,  base  and  infamous  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  least 
of  the  evils  of  the  system.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  outgrowth— the  prod- 
uct—of the  principles  underlying  it.  The  Mormon  Church  is  a  genuine 
theocracy,  in  form  claiming  to  be  a  religion,  but  in  reality  only  a  se- 
cret political  organization,  with  the  machinery  and  the  title  of  a  church, 
but  utterly  devoid  of  all  religious  sentiment— bound  together  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  more  binding,  more  horrible,  than  ever  bound  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  bands  for  piracy  or  robbery.  Its  members,  wheth- 
er ten  or  ten  thousand,  are  a  unit.  They  think,  act,  and  are,  as  one 
man  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  church,  or  state,  or  whatever  else  com- 
mands their  attention.  Their  principles  are  at  enmity  with  free  govern- 
ment and  hostile  to  the  independent  individuality  of  man.  Hence, 
their  whole  history  has  been  one  of  hostility  to  the  Government  and  at 
variance  with  our  civilization.  Strike  down  polygamy,  and  Mormonism 
would  survive  the  blow.  Enforce  the  laws  against  its  evil-doers,  and  it 
will  only  resort  to  more  subtle  and  obscure  methods  to  achieve  its  ends. 
With  a  Jesuitical  cunning,  it  undertakes  to  destroy  the  law  under  the 
forms  of  law.  To  reform  it  is  impossible,  because  it  is  fundamentally 
wrong  ;  and  that  which  is  fundamentally  wrong  can  never  be  reformed. 
Doubtless  there  'are  a  few  cranks  who  have  believed,  and  do  now  most 
earnestly  believe,  that  their  so-called  revelations  from  God  are  a  verity  ; 
but  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  and,  notably,  to  their  leaders,  it  is 
the  veriest  nonsense  and  the  basest  hypocrisy. 

Their  religion  is  not  dangerous ;  no  intelligent  person  cares  for  it. 
It  is  a  harmless  fanaticism,  except  in  so  far  as  it  gives  effectiveness  to 
their  political  power.  It  is  as  a  factor  in  politics  that  they  are  to  be 
feared.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  they  dream  of  universal  conquest. 
First,  the  States  and  Territories  contiguous  to  them,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  nation  is  at  their  feet — and,  then,  the 
world. 

Without  entertaining  for  one  moment  any  fear  that  they  will  ever 
effect  much  in  the  line  of  their  ambition,  it  is  certain  that  they  began 
with  method,  and  have  accomplished  much  in  a  very  little  while.  Of 
course,  Utah  is  absolutely  under  their  control,  as  much  as  if  there  was 
not  a  "  Gentile"  or  non-Mormon  in  the  territory;  for  they  vote  as  a 
unit  upon  all  propositions.  Individual  opinion  is  not  permitted  among 
the  laity.  The  "  Bosses  of  the  Church"  command,  and  the  member- 
ship obey  as  slaves  obey.  And  this  "bossism"  extends  into,  and  en- 
compasses, all  of  the  walks  of  life — not  only  to  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  but  to  jurors,  witnessess,  and  all  official  duties,  and  to 
the  commonest  private  affairs.  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  have  felt  their  power,  politically,  in  the  past ;  and  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  effectively  within  their  grasp.  True,  Nevada  has, 
for  a  time,  shaken  off  their  influence,  but  not  for  long,  for  they  have 
over  seven  hundred  registered  voterswithin  thatState.  Andin Nevada, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  adjacent,  the  two  great 
political  parties  are  very  nearly  evenly  balanced — so  nearly'so  that  a 
few  hundred  votes,  thrown  as  a  unit,  will  turn  the  scale  and  constitute 
the  balance  of  power.  Knowing  this,  and  being  utterly  devoid  of 
political  principle — considering  all  power  as  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  church — they  always  vote  for  the  furtherance 
of  Mormonism. 

If  theocracies  have  any  leading  characteristics,  it  is  that  they  are 
canning,  aggressive,  and  persistent.  Ground  once  gained  is  never 
yielded  up  voluntarily.  Mormonism  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
has  planted  its  standard  in  State  and  Territory,  deliberately  and  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  has  no  idea  of  yielding  or  being  diverted  from  its  object, 
And  the  people  of  the  several  commonwealths  where  it  is  established 
may  take  notice  of  that  fact,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Else- 
where it  can  be  combated,  under  existing  laws,  as  other  evils  are  com- 
bated, but  not  so  in  Utah.  There  it  is  supreme.  It  has  an  over- 
whelming majority  at  the  polls.  Its  Legislature  is  unanimously  Mor- 
mon. It  enacts  laws  and  constitutes  the  machinery  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  makes  up  the  jury  lists,  and  holds  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
in  contempt.  It  disregards  justice,  and  shields  its  members  from  the 
penalties  of  violated  laws.  As  a  political  power,  it  is  corrupt,  vicious, 
and  treasonable.  As  a  religious  organization,  it  is  low,  vulgar,  and 
licentious.  As  an  entirety,  it  is  impelled  by  the  meanest,  basest,  and 
most  vicious  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  ought  to  be  hemmed  in, 
fought  against,  and  stamped  out  by  the  majesty  of  the  law.  To  ac- 
complish this  no  ordinary  means  will  suffice.  It  should  be  met  with 
such  powers  as  necessity  demands.  If  the  civil  authorities  can  crush  it, 
itshould  be  done,  and  done  at  once  by  the  civil  authorities.  But  if  the 
civil  authorities  can  not  crush  it,  let  it  be  done  by  the  military.  Let  it 
be  done  by  any  power  that  can  do  it  in  the  shortest  time  and  most 
effectively.  Neither  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  nor  a  sickly  senti- 
mentality, nor  blind  indifference  should  be  tolerated.  It  should  be  ex- 
tirpated by  the  shortest  and  best  methods.  Its  death  is  demanded  by 
public  necessity.  The  nation's  reputation  is  at  stake.  To  tolerate  it 
longer  is  a  crime  against  liberty. 

It  was  hoped  hy  its  advocates  in  Congress  that  the  Edmunds  bill 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  this  great  evil.  But  those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  Mormon  conscience  and  Mormon  methods  had  but  little 
faith  in  its  efficiency.  That  law  was  intended  mainly  to  affect  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  a  class  of  the  citizens— to  wrest  the  ballot  from  polyga- 
mists,  as  well,  also,  as  the  right  to  hold  office.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
polygamic  relations  of  such  parties  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
oaths  of  the  parties  themselves. 

To  the  average  Mormon  an  oath  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  To  all  or- 
thodox" saints  "  their  duty  to  the  church  is  paramount  to  their  duty  to 
the  nation  ;  and  all  statutory  crimes,  including  perjury,  are  permissible, 
justifiable,  if  they  are  deemed  necessary  to  serve  the  church.  Hence! 
the  Edmunds  bill  has  practically  proved  a  failure,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  that  Territory  at  the  last  election, 
on  the  seventh  instant,  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  was  practically  the 
same  as  before  the  law.  The  methods  of  governing  ordinarily  applied  to 
other  communities  will  not  apply  to  Mormons,  for  the  reason  that  their 
religion  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  civilization,  nor  have  they  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  Government,  nor  any  respect  for  its  laws,  nor  any  inten- 
tion to  obey  them,  if  they  can  escape  so  doing  by  evasion,  perjury,  or 
coven  treason.  This  being  true,  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt  extraordinary  means  to  stop  its  progress,  and  extirpate  it  from 
the  land.  Ordinarily,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  proper  to  deviate  from  the 
fundamental  idea  of  local  self-government,  but  in  cases  like  the  one  in 
question  just  such  power  should  be  exercised,  and  such  methods  adopted 
as  necessity  demands.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories 
under  the  national  constitution  is  absolute. 

it  generously  exercised  that  power  originally  by  giving  to  them  a 
local  government,  the  same  as  was  given  to  the  other  Territories  ;  but 
from  then  until  now,  through  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  they  have 
been  insolent,  rebellions,  defiant— a  kind  of  independency— a  foreign 
government,  so  to  speak— within  the  republic,  maintained  at  the  Gov- 
ernment s  expense,  but  in  defiance  of  its  authority.  Since  mild  meas- 
ures have  failed,  the  Government  should  deal  with  it  with  a  strong 
hand.  _  Let  the  organic  act  be  repealed,  and  the  Territorial  statutes  as 
an  entirety  be  swept  from  existence,  and  a  form  of  government  be  sub- 
stituted similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Let  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  draft  a  code  of  laws,  and  such  laws  be  subject  to  revision  only  by 
Congress  ;  let  there  be  district  and  supreme  courts,  as  now,  with  the 
United  States  Marshal  and  his  deputies  as  the  only  summoning  officers 
of  such  courts  ;  let  the  judges,  their  clerks,  and  the  marshal  prepare  the 
]ury  lists  ;  let  all  persons  who  either  practice  or  believe  in  the  rightful- 
ness of  polygamy,  and  all  those  who  believe  that  their  duty  to  the  Mor- 
mon Church  is  higher  than  their  duty  to  their  country,  be  declared  to  be 
ineligible  to  act  as  jurors  ;  let  these  things  be  done,  and  faithful  men— 
competent,  courageous,  and  un purchasable— be  appointed  to  draft  and 
exec  ite  tne  laws,  and  Mormonism  will  wither  and  perish. 


AN     OLD     FAVORITE. 


Phryne. 
She  stood  within  the  hall  of  justice,  bright 

With  glare  of  sunshine,  and  the  noontide  light 

Caught  in  her  shimmering  mantle,  whose  rich  dye 

Rivaled  the  tint  that  wings  the  butterfly; 

Its  dainty  texture  fastened  by  a  charm 

Of  precious  gems  above  one  drooping  arm, 

Thence  in  its  billowy  softness,   fold  on  fold, 

Fell  to  her  sandals,  'broidered  with  fine  gold. 

And  many  looked  on  her  veiled  figure  there, 

And  wondered  much  if  she  were  passing  fair. 
A  peasant  girl  a  few  brief  months  before, 

Gathering,  at  autumn-time,  her  little  store 

Of  wild  fruits  for  the  market-places  near, 

Content  to  live,  and  ignorant  of  fear  ; 

Next  robed  in  raiment  fairer  than  the  queen, 

Whose  crown  she  laughed  at  as  a  gilded  sheen, 

And  lightlier  laughed  at  all  the  golden  store 

Which  men  delighted  at  her  feet  to  pour. 

She  with  her  radiant  beauty,  youth,  and  health, 

What  need  had  she  of  dignities  and  wealth? 

And  oft  she  offered,  in  her  merry  glee, 

To  build  the  Theban  walls  anew,  if  she 

Might  write  upon  their  heights,  in  words  of  gold. 

By  which  her  fame  should  to  the  world  be  told  : 
'  Phryne,  the  courtesan,  hath  built  again' 

These  walls,  all  battered  down  by  ruthless  men 

In  wars  of  Alexander."     But  she  knew 

Full  well  that  this  the  city  dared  not  .do; 

And  so  she  mocked  them  in  her  merry  scorn. 

But  wherefore,  now,  had  she  from  home  been  torn? 

And  wherefore  stood  she  in  that  crowded  place, 

With  veil  and  mantle  shrouding  up  her  face? 
She  waited,  while  the  loud-voiced  herald  read 

Her  cruel  accusation.     Thus  it  said  : 
'  Phryne  is  hereby  charged  with  having  led, 

By  sorceries  dire,  our  young  men  far  astray 

From  virtue's  path,  and  stolen  their  strength  away; 

For  when  they  hear  the  trumpet's  ringing  blare, 

They  will  but  gather  closer  round  her  chair  ; 

And  when  forth  bidden  to  the  chase  to  ride, 

They  only  cling  about  her  chariot's  side, 

Or  strive,  with  idle  jealousy,  to  gain 

The  place  of  honor  at  her  bridle-rein." 
Hyperides,  the  eloquent,  whose  voice 

Had  made  the  great  crowds  tremble  or  rejoice, 

Now  pleads  in  vain,  with  passionate  appeal, 

To  save  one  fair  young  creature  from  the  zeal 

Of  those  gray-bearded  senators,  whose  cry 

Was  only  this:  "The  sorceress  must  die!" 
'  Ay  !  stone  her  I"  was  the  judge's  fierce  command, 
'  And  let  her  blood  be  wiped  from  off  our  land." 
Then,  with  a  sigh  as  soft  as  summer  breeze 

That  whispers  through  the  blooming  almond  trees, 

The  voice  of  Phryne  on  the  tumult  broke : 
"  Most  honored  sires,"  (they  hushed  them  as  she  spoke,) 
'  This  star  upon  my  shoulder  holds  and  hides 

The  only  magic  spell  that  with  me  bides." 
"  Give  me  the  charm,"  the  stem-voiced  judge  outspake, 

And  reached  a  greedy  hand,  as  if  to  take 

The  regal  gem,  whose  sun-imprisoned  dyes 

Outshone  all  shining  things,  save  Phryne's  eyes. 
She  broke  the  clasp  and  laid  it  in  his  hand, 

And  veil  and  mantle,  loosened  from  its  band, 

Slipped  slowly  down,  revealing  each  rare  grace — 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  her  rosy  face ; 

The  wondrous  lengths  of  wavy,  midnight  hair 

Through  which  her  snowy  neck  gleamed  yet  more  fair, 

The  sloping  shoulder  and  the  slender  waist, 

The  curving  sweep  of  thigh,  that  might  have  graced 

A  goddess,  and  the  rounded,  dimpled  knee, 

Below  which  lay  the  golden  'broidery, 

All  heaped  up,  shimmering  velvet  and  soft  lace, 

That  but  an  instant  since  had  hid  her  face. 
'  Phryne,  the  beautiful!"  loud  rose  the  shout 

From  twice  a  thousand  voices,  ringing  out. 
'  We'll  bear  her  to  the  temple  in  our  arms, 

Princess  of  beauty,  queen  of  mortal  charms  !  " 

And  eager  hands  began  swift  to  unyoke 

Her  chariot  horses  ;  but  again  she  spoke, 

And  the  great  crowd,  hushed  to  her  changeful  mood, 

Murmured  and  whispered  like  a  wind-swept  wood: 
1  Noble  Athenians,  here  have  I  been  brought 

To  answer  to  base  charges.     Know  ye  not 

That  human  weakness  is  mine  only  crime? 

And  this  fair  form,  that  in  such  little  time 

Will  feel  tht;  blighting  breath  of  death  or  age, 

Is  my  one  magic  charm  and  heritage? 

Ye  say  I  steal  the  strength  from  your  young  men. 

But  ye  are  teachers  all  !    O  teach  them,  then, 

Races,  and  games,  and  pride  of  martial  strife, 

Without  the  poor  reward  of  love,  in  life. 

Teach  them  to  shun  the  light  in  beauty's  eyes, 

And  all  fair  gifts  in  woman  to  despise. 

Ye  can  not,  senators  and  sages  gray, 

Ye  can  not,  for  your  pulses  thrill  to-day 

With  quicker  beat  at  boon  that  heaven  bestows — 

Beauty  lu  woman,  perlume  to  the  rose. 

Then  say  not  that  I  harm  them  ;  they  are  weak, 

And  sway  supinely  at  the  words  I  speak. 

They  offer  me  rich  gifts  and  golden  dower ; 

I  give  them  back  the  pleasure  of  an  hour ; 

But  reck  ye  not  the  bitter  price  I  pay 

For  hollow  triumphs,  passing  soon  away? 

No  bridegroom  e'er  will  say  with  rapturous  pride, 
'  I  claim  thee,  virgin  heart,    Phryne,  my  bride!' 

No  husband,  when  I've  lost  youth's  radiant  charm, 

Will  hold  me  tenderly  on  his  strong  arm ; 

No  baby  fingers  will,  with  soft  caress, 

My  weary  brow  and  aching  bosom  press  ; 

No  dating  youth,  or  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Will  make  the  name  of  mother  sweet  to  me 

And  sacred  to  the  gods.     But  for  a  day 

I  linger  in  your  sight,  then  flit  away, 

And  leave  no  trace,  no  memory.     Grant  ye,  then, 

This  simple  prayer  :  Disturb  me  not  again 

With  senseless  superstitions  and  vague  fears, 

But  let  me  live  in  peace  my  few  brief  years 

Here  in  your  midst ;  then  pass  without  a  care, 

Blown  like  the  thistle-down,  ye  know  not  where." 
Here  in  her  mantle's  fold  and  veil  of  lace 

She  wrapped  again  her  matchless  form  and  face. 

A  breathless  spell  had  held  the  mighty  throng, 

As  her  sweet,  plaintive  voice  was  borne  along  ; 

Then  Grecian  chivalry  and  manly  pride 

Burst  forth  from  heart  to  lip,  a  whelming  tide, 

And  youth  and  age,  stern  judge  and  pleading  friend, 

Rose  with  one  impulse,  beauty  to  defend. 

They  bore  her  to  the  shrine  of  Venus — bright 

Temple  of  love  ;  herself,  by  royal  right, 

Fair  queen  of  beauty,  princess  of  delight  ; 

And  though  no  stalwart  son  nor  daughter  fair 

Perpetuates  her  name  and  graces  rare, 

The  artist's  pencil  limns,  with  dainty  skill, 

Her  wistful  face,  proud,  yet  pathetic  still ; 

Immortal  youth  the  sculptor's  chisel  gives 

To  every  graceful  pose ;  and  Phryne  lives 

Enshrined  in  art,  sacred  to  heart  and  e\e, 

To  teach  the  world  that  beauty  can  not  die.— A7.  S.  Emerson, 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"Two  Tea-parties  "  is  the  title  of  a  charming  little  story  in  verse,  by 
Rosalie  Vanderwater.  It  is  still  more  charmingly  illustrated  by  W.  de 
Meza.  The  coloring  of  some  of  the  pictures  is  particularly  to  be  ad- 
mired, for,  although  their  brightness  is  sometimes  a  trifle  startling,  the 
blending  and  general  effect  is  extremely  agreeable.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  52. 


The  translation  last  year  of  "The  Eleventh  Commandment,"  from 
the  Italian  of  Anton  Barrili,  awakened  considerable  interest  in  this  au- 
thor. It  has  now  been  followed  by  another  story  from  the  same  source, 
translated  by  Clara  Belle.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Whimsical  Wooing."  It 
is  shorter,  but  quite  as  good  as  the  previous  story.  Published  by  W. 
S.  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  25  cents. 


Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  has  hardly  finished  startling  the  world  with 
his  "  Atlantis"  when  he  sends  forth  another  theory,  under  the  title  of 
"  Ragnarok,"  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion.  The  name  is  Scandinavian,  and 
means  "  The  darkness  of  the  gods."  The  author  produces  a  chain  of 
remarkable  arguments  to  prove  that  the  earth  was  once  struck  by  a 
comet,  which  cast  upon  it  the  vast  deposits  of  clay  and  gravel  which 
formed  what  geologists  call  the  Drift.  To  this  catastrophe  he  also  as- 
signs the  presence  of  the  large  fissures  and  seams  in  the  surtace  of  the 
earth.  Following,  he  thinks,  there  came  the  terrible  age  of  ice,  and 
snow,  and  glaciers.  To  support  this  theory,  he  adduces  evidence  from 
all  ages  and  nations,  and  from  myths,  traditions,  and  Biblical  lore.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  interesting  cuts  descriptive  of 
the  text.  Published  by  D.  Appleten  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co., 
23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $2. 

"Who  Did  It?— The  Latest  New  York  Mystery,"  is  the  name  of  a 
story  by  }os6  F.  Godoy,  of  this  city.  The  author  has  already  written 
several  novels,  and  the  present  work  is  by  no  means  behind  the  others 
in  point  of  interest.     Published  by  Bosqui  Sc  Co. ;    for  sale  at  Gregoire's, 

6PostStreet;  price,  socents. We  have  received  "  The  Illustrated 

Tourists'  Guide"  of  California.  This  is  an  elaborately  prepared  book 
on  the  various  routes  of  travel  in  the  State,  together  with  descriptions 
of  watering-places,  country  resorts,  etc.  Its  author  is  Major  Ben  C. 
Truman,   who  has  already  been  the  author  of  several  similar  works. 

Published  by  H.  S.  Crocker  ;  price,  50  cents. The  "  Alta  Califor-  , 

nia  Almanac,"  with  its  usual  valuable  tables  and  statistics,  has  just  been 

issued  for  1883  ;  price,  25  cents. "  Oregon  Papers  "  is  the  title  of 

an  illustrated  book  on  that  State,  prepared  by  the  Portland  Daily 
Evening  Telegram ;  price,  $i, 


'To  supply  the  continued  demand,  a  new  edition  of  Dante's  "  In- 
ferno," as  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore,  has  just  been  issued.  The 
public  has  long  been  familiar  with  these  illustrated  works,  and  praise 
of  their  great  merits  would  be  needless.  However  much  Dor6  may 
draw  falsely  and  put  light  where  shadows  ought  to  be,  bis  wonderiul 
genius  can  not  be  denied.  He  certainly  moves  the  spirits  of  men  by 
his  mighty  effects  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  painters  who  are  his 
superiors  in  almost  everything  that  pertains  to  correctness  in  art. 
Whether  one  gazes  on  the  hideous  serpents  writhing  about  the  bodies 
of  the  damned,  or  the  legions  of  guilty  lovers,  in  whose  tr.un  Francesca 
clings  to  her  paramour,  the  effect  is  the  same.  It  is  a  feeling  of  rever- 
erence,  akin  to  awe,  for  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  text  used  is  the 
excellent  version  of  Henry  Cary.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter  &  Gal- 
pin, London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


No  doubt  will  exist  in  the  mind  of  one  who  reads  through  "  Doctor 
Grimshawe's  Secret "  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  really  written  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne.  It  bears  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  great  ro- 
niancist's  works — the  mystery,  the  analysis  ot  all  the  fearful  workings 
of  a  strong  man's  nature,  the  delicate  touches  laid  on  here  and  there, 
and  love  of  the  grotesque  in  nature  and  life  as  contrasted  with  the  beau- 
tiful. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  just  after  Hawthorne's  death,  commented,  with  regret,  on  the 
fact  that  the  unfinished  "  Dollivrr  Family,"  which  had  appeared  during 
the  current  year  (1864),  was  the  last  work  which  the  world  would  re- 
ceive from  the  none  too  voluminous  writer.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  he 
was  mistaken,  for  the  resurrection  ol  the  present  romance  has  awakened 
a  new  interest  in  Hawthorne.  The  chief  of  American  novelists,  he  has 
not  been  the  fashion  for  many  years.  Irving  has  always  been  more 
or  less  read  by  the  mass,  by  reason  of  his  charming  humor,  his 
popular  subjects,  and  his  excellent  English  ;  but  the  author  who  may 
be  placed  with  George  Sand  and  George  Eliot,  in  powerful  analysis  of 
the  character  and  passions  of  man,  has  been  looked  upon  in  the  past  de- 
cade as  antiquated,  and  as  one  who  was  excellent  for  the  days  of  Poe,  Wil- 
lis, and  Halleck,  but  who  had  become  covered  over  by  the  same  ancient 
moss  which  so  completely  envelopes  the  sea  stories  and  heroic  Indians 
of  Cooper.  But  the  powerlul  interest  excited  by  the  mysterious  terms 
of  "  Doctor  Grimshawe's  Secret"  will  awaken  a  desire  for  "The  Mar- 
ble Faun"  and  "Scarlet  Letter."  Published  by  J.  R.Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price.  $1.50. 


Announcements  :  "  The  Siege  of  London  "  is  the  curious  title  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  new  story.  The  scene  opens  in  the  Theatre  Francais 
during  a  performance,  and  two  Americans  are  the  first  persons  pre- 
sented. One  is  a  bored  person  who  has  been  long  abroad  ;  the  other 
is  a  youth  to  whom   European  civilization  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  uov- 

elty. Mr.  ]ohn  P.  Jackson,  one  of  the  two  Herald  correspondents 

sent  to  Siberia  in  search  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jeannette,  will  publish 
a  book  describing  his  adventures,  through  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  next 
spring.     He  is  also   writing  a  series  of  articles,   called    "  Post-haste 

through   Siberia,"    for    Tkc     Youth's    Companion. Mr.    Goldwin 

Smith  intends  hereafter  to  publish  his  magazine,    The  Bystander,  as  a 

quarterly,  to  be  written  by  himself. Another  new  weekly  is  about 

to  appear.  It  will  be  called  The  Manhattan,  and  will  be  illustrated  by 
"process"  engravings.  The  founders  of  the  paper  are  principally 
young  artists,  who  take  this  means  of  giving  vent  to  their  superfluous 

inspiration. J.  W.  Bouton  publishes  the  first  year's  issue  ot  Du- 

mas's  ' '  Art  Annual. "  This  is  an  agreeably  illustrated  record  of  the  art 
exhibitions  of  the  world  in  1882:  It  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  original  drawings  reproduced  in  fac  shniie,  which  are  followed  by 
critical  notices  of  the  exhibitions.  The  English,  Scotch,  American, 
French,   Swiss,  German,  and  Russian  exhibitions  are  all  represented. 


Miscellany:  A  collection  of  thirty-two  water-color  drawings  and 
sketches,  by  the  late  Hablot  K.  Browne,  ("  Phiz,")  has  been  bought 
from  the  family,  to  whom  the  artist  presented  it,  by  Messrs.  B.  and  J. 
F.  Meehan.  of  Bath,  England,  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  eight  hundred 
dollars.  An  autograph  letter  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  the  MS.  of  his 
little  poem  "  The  Self-enchanted,"  to  which  the  letter  refers,  is  offered 

at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  the  same  firm. In  a  cable  letter 

to  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  L.  ].  Jennings  tells  a  story,  apropos  of 
payments  to  foreign  authors,  that  redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Messrs.  Harper.  He  says  that  when  Doctor  Livingstone's  travels 
were  going- through  the  press,  Mr.  John  Murray,  Livingstone's  English 
publisher,  wrote  to  the  American  house  that  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  raise  money  for  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  was  m  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance. The  response  of  Messrs.  Harper  was  a  check  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  work. Thomas 

Hardy's  testimony  to  the  honorable  treatment  accorded  to  him  by  the 
Harpers  is  clear  and  terse.  "For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "Imay 
state — not  to  mention  the  bona  fides  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  ordinary 
transactions — that  some  time  ago  I  agreed  to  supply  them  with  th<*  ad- 
vance sheets  of  a  novel  for  so  much  money,  the  said  novel  to  be  no 
shorter  than  a  specified  length,  while  if  longer  there  was  to  be  no  ad- 
ditional payment.  When  finished,  the  story,  planned  without  reference 
to  the  agreement,  turned  out  to  be  one-third  longer  than  the  guaranteed 
length,  and  1  was  greatly  surprised,  and  not  less  charmed,  to  receive 
from  them  the  proportionate  third  above  the  price  agreed  on.  It  is 
said  that  other  publishers  delight  in  paying  an  author  more  than  he  ex- 
pects to  get,  but  1  believe  the  excellent  practice  is  not  yet  universal." 
The  Athcnceum  reluses  to  insert  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    BRITISH    DAISY. 


"Cockaigne"  Gives  a  Few  Incidents  in  the  Career  of  an  English  Visitor. 


There  is  a  young  English  nobleman  at  present  traveling 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  he  may  possibly  extend  his  tour 
as  far  west  as  California  before   he  comes  home  again,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  social  circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  know  something  about  him  ere  they  be  led  into  entertain- 
ing and  lionizing  him,  should  he  present  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  their  hospitality  and  consideration.     I  allude  to  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford.     Though  comparatively  a  young  man,  he 
has  a  history;  and  though  it  has,  perhaps,  been  not  alto- 
gether of  his  own  making,  it  is  not  as  creditable  a  history  as 
one  ought  to  expect  of  the  head  of  a  once  rich  and  noble 
house.     In  1871,  when  Lord  Guernsey,  and  but  twenty-two, 
he  married  Miss   Edith  Williams,  a   daughter  of  Colonel 
Peers  Williams,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Great 
Marlow  for  nearly  fifty  years.     This  Williams  family  is  one 
that  has  long  been  notorious  for  its  individual  divergences 
from  the  paths  of  moral  recti;ude,  and  for  its  demoralizing 
influences  on  high  society  at  large  ;  and  Miss  Williams, who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  weak-headed,  silly,  and  ex- 
travagant girl  when  she  married,  on  becoming  Lady  Guern- 
sey soon  gave  newer  and  more  painful  evidences  to  society 
of  her  possession  of  the  true  Williams  strain.    A  few  months 
after  the  marriage  Lord   Guernsey's   father  died,  and  the 
former  became  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  of  Aylesford  and  Packington.    But  the  coming 
into  the  title,  usually  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  congrat- 
ulation, had  for  him   some  serious  drawbacks.     It  was  at 
once  discovered  that  the  young  earl  had,  during  his  heirship, 
been  anticipating  the  possession  of  his  birthright,  and  had 
for  a  series  of  years  been  borrowing  on  post-obits  and  notes 
of  hand,  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  he  seemed    hopelessly   in  the  clutches   of  the 
Jews.     Payment   to  them  in  full  meant  utter  ruin  to  him. 
But  his  lawyers  came  to  his  assistance,  and  brought  a  suit  in 
Chancery  to  have  the  usurious  contracts  set  aside.  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  who  was  then  filling  his  first  term  on  the  woolsack, 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  while  he  decided  that  it  was 
"agreeable  to   equity"   that   the  ruinous    rate   of   interest 
should  be  declared  null  and  void,  he  took  occasion,  when 
rendering  his  decision,  to  give  Lord  Aylesford  one  of  the 
severest  and  most  caustic  lectures  on  dishonesty  and  black- 
guardism it  was  ever  the  lot  of  one   nobleman  to  receive 
from  another  ;  so  that,though  the  unscrupulous  young  spend- 
thrift got  off  paying  his  debts  in  full,  his  name  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  tarnish  of  Lord  Selborne's  merited  rebuke. 
Throughout  the  whole  business   the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
Lord  Aylesford's  steadfast  friend — as  he  is,  and  always  has 
been,  of  every  high-born  scoundrel  and  reprobate — and,  de- 
spite  the   scandal  which   the  Lord  Chancellor's  scorching 
words  made  it  impossible  to  keep  private,  retained  him  as  a 
shining  member  of  his  set,  not  only  visiting  him  at  his  seat, 
Packington  Hall,  in  company  with  about  as  fast  a  party  as 
the  present  court  circle  could  produce,  (which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,)  but  taking  the  Princess  with  him. 

In  October,  1875,  the  Prince  of  Wales  started  upon  his 
tour  in  India,  and,  as  one  of  his  suite,  took  Lord  Aylesford. 
The  royal  party  were  away  several  months,  and  Lady  Ayles- 
ford, true  to  her  natural  instincts,  and  in  strict  accord  with 
her  family  traits,  made  things  decidedly  lively  during  her 
husband's  absence.  But  all  that  she  did— the  glaring  breaches 
of  decorum  in  public,  the  open  flirtations  carried  on  a  I'ou- 
trance  before  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  court  and  the  highest 
society  in  the  land — were  cast  quite  in  the  shade  by  the  cul- 
minating disgrace  of  her  wanton  career.  When  Lord  Ayles- 
ford set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  his.  native  land,  on  his  return 
from  India,  the  first  tidings  of  welcome  he  received  were 
that  his  wife  had  eloped  with  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  though  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  only  brother  of  the  dashing  free-lance  of 
the  present  Parliament— Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  (who 
married  Miss  Jerome,  of  New  York)— has  been,  take  it  all 
and  all,  the  most  astounding  titled  blackguard  of  the  day- 
bar  none.  In  1S69  Lord  Blandford  had  married  Lady  Al- 
berta Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and 
a  young  lady  for  whom  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Prince 
Consort  had  stood  sponsor,  the  marriage  having  had  addi- 
tional eclat  given  it,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  sister  of  the 
bride,  Lady  Maud,  was,  at  the  same  ceremony,  wedded  to 
the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne.  Double  marriages  are  consid- 
ered unlucky  in  England,  and  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  were 
predicted  for  both  couples  in  consequence.  The  prediction, 
however,  only  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  Blandfords,  for 
the  Landsdownes  have  thus  far  had  a  serene  and  happy  life. 
But  almost  from  the  first  the  brutish  characteristics  of  Lord 
Blandford  exhibited  themselves  to  such  a  degree  that  a  for- 
mal separation  between  himself  and  his  wife  was  found  im- 
perative a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  Fortunately  it 
was  consummated  in  time  to  spare  the  unhappy  woman  the 
disgrace  of  his  willful  desertion  of  her.  The  marquis  has 
long  been  tabooed  and  ignored  by  society,  reference  to  his 
name  being  almost  forbidden  in  polite  circles. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand 
for  Parliament  for  one  of  his  father's  boroughs,  but  the  press- 
ure of  public  opinion  was  too  strong  against  him,  and  he 
found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  before  the 
polling  took  place.  Such  is  the  man  with  whom  Lady 
Aylesford  eloped.  Now,  you  must  know  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  of  civil  and  social  rights,  and  their  enforce- 
ment by  the  courts,  no  man  ever  thinks  of  punishing  the  dis- 
honor of  his  hearthstone,  otherwise  than  through  the  de- 
stroyer s  pocket.  The  days  of  chivalry  are  past  and  gone  in 
England,  and  the  damages  awarded  by  the  divorce  court  are 
considered  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the  greatest  wrong  one 
man  can  do  another.  At  all  events,  the  strictness  of  the  law 
discourages  men  from  seeking  any  other  redress.  Some  men, 
however,  seem  willing  enough  to  stand  a  good  deal.  But 
the  time  had  arrived  when  Lord  Aylesford  found  he  had  to 
take  some  notice  of  his  wife's  behavior,  if  he  wished  to  re- 
tain a  vestige  of  respect  among  his  fellows.  So  he  resorted 
to  the  present-day  legal  remedy  of  all  true  Englishmen,  and 
brought  before  Sir  James  Hannen  a  suit  of  divorce  against 
his  wife,  with  Lord  Blandford  as  co-re=pondent,  and  seve.al 
other  personages  of  higher  rank  in  the  peera-e,  as  possible 


partners  in  the  defense.  The  suit  promised  prime  food  for 
gossip  and  scandal,  but,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the 
illustrious  parties  concerned,  it  was  suddenly  discontinued 
by  consent  and  the  whole  matter  hushed  up.  Since  then 
things  have  gone  on  without  much  interest  being  taken  in 
the  affair,  the  only  sentiment  evinced  being  one  of  sympathy 
and  pity  for  Lady  Blandford,  whose  pale,  unhappy  face  is 
sometimes  seen  in' public.  Lord  Aylesford  doesn't  seem  to 
give  himself  much  mental  concern  over  his  affairs,  either 
domestic  or  financial,  though  both  are  in  about  the  same 
sorry  condition.  By  special  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
August  last,  the  administration  of  his  estate  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  with  power  to  raise  money  to  satisfy 
his  debts,  and  in  the  meantime  he  amuses  himself  with 
foreign  travel.  He  still  keeps  "  in "  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  notwithstanding.  The  last  phase  of  his  case  was  the 
application,  a  fortnight  ago,  of  a  wine  merchant  of  Brighton 
to  have  him  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  left  England  and  gone  to  America  with  intent  to  delay 
and  defraud  his  creditors.  It  may  be  added  that  Lord  Ayles- 
ford is  a  great  friend  of  Charley  Wyndham,  the  comedian 
and  manager  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  who  is  now  playing 
with  his  company  in  America.  Wyndham,  by  the  by,  though 
an  Englishman,  served  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  on 
General  Banks's  staff.  One  of  Lord  Avlesford's  brothers  is 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  Honorable  William  Bagot,  (or 
"  Bill"  Bagot,  as  he  is  called  at  home,)  who  is  one  of  the 
suite  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  with 
whom  he  has  been  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast.  Taking  it  al- 
together, Lord  Aylesford  is  hardly  the  sort  of  man  for  ex- 
clusive American  society  to  open  its  doors  to,  particularly 
after  shutting  them  so  closely  against  Mrs.  Langtry.  The 
intimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  probably  have  no  more 
weight  in  his  case  than  it  had  in  hers. 

Talking  of  Mrs.  Langtry  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  her 
friends  here — and  she  has  not  a  few — have  been  greatly  ex- 
ercised over  her  recent  breach  with  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and 
there  is  unquestionably  a  considerable  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  high  places  against  the  Jersey  Lily  in  consequence.  In- 
deed, hardly  anything  else  is  talked  about  in  the  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  friends  who  stood  up  firm  in  her  behalf 
during  the  many  scandalous  vicissitudes  through  which  her 
name  and  fame  have  been  dragged  during  her  five  years'  ca- 
reer in  London  as  a  professional  beauty,  have  begun  to  wa- 
ver. Peor  who  excused  her  forward,  romping  manners  on 
the  ground  of  the  tom-boyish  habits  of  her  girlhood's  days, 
when  she  roved  about  St.  Hilliers  untrammeled,  and,  seem- 
ingly, uncorrected,  are  beginning  to  think  there  was  more 
fact  than  fiction  in  the  many  scandals  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  set  afloat  about  her  in  London  than  was  at  the 
time  believed  ;  and  the  old  affair  of  the  two  divorce  suits 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Langtry  and  Major  Cornwallis- 
West,  respectively,  in  wh  ch  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  late 
scapegrace,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  were  co-respondents,  has  been 
unearthed  and  talked  over  with  a  decided  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  editor  of  the  London  Town  Talk,  who  got  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  publishing  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  was  a  sad  commentary  on  the  law-rid- 
den condition  of  the  English  press,  for  though  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  influence  is  such  that  few  people  dared  to  openly  dis- 
sent from  the  justice  of  the  judgment  and  sentence,  it  was, 
and  has  been,  a  well-known  fact  in  journalistic  circles  that 
the  initial  papers  of  both  divorce  suits  were  filed  in  the  Pro- 
bate and  Divorce  Registry  office  at  Somerset  House,  but  that 
upon  the  scandal  reaching  the  ears  of  those  most  affected,  or 
likely  to  be,  by  the  actions,  influences  of  a  sufficiently  pow- 
erful character  were  quickly  exerted,  not  only  to  compromise 
the  suits,  but  to  eradicate  from  the  records  of  the  court  every 
trace  of  the  proceedings  that  had  been  brought. 
London,  January  1,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  a  wealthy  but  very 
parsimonious  Maine  man  awoke  in  the  evening,  and,  turning 
to  the  watcher  at  his  bedside,  asked  :  "  How  much  do  they 
give  you  a  night  ?"  "Two  dollars  and  a  half,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  you  needn't  come  any  more  ;  I  can't  stand  any  such 
sum  as  that,"  said  the  sick  man,  and  he  didn't. 

"So  you  have  left  your  wife  behind  you,"  said  a  well- 
meaning  lady  to  a  little  Japanese  Buddhist,  who  was  travel- 
ing in  search  of  learning,  and  meant  ultimately  to  become  a 
priest  in  a  Thibetan  monastery.  "You  must  be  anxious  to 
get  back  to  her.  I  suppose  you  love  her  very  much  ? " 
"  Love  her  !  "  said  the  horrified  Buddhist.  "  But  we  must 
not  love.  It  is  against  our  religion.  I  pity  her  very  much 
— we  pity  each  other — but,  of  course,  I  do  not  love  her." 


An  infirm  old  lady,  says  the  New  York  Sun  of  the  8th 
instant,  slipped  on  the  icy  pavement  on  quitting  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration  yesterday  morning,  and  fractured  her 
thigh.  The  people  who  assisted  her  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store  were  unable  to  understand  her  talk.  While  they  were 
wondering  at  her  strange  words,  policeman  Harrington,  of 
the  Clymer  Street  station,  addressed  her  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
and  ascertained  from  her  that  she  was  unable  to  speak  any 
other.  She  said  she  was  Mrs.  Nora  Sliney,  eighty  years  old. 
How  thankful  humanity  should  be  that  the  New  York  police 
force  is  Irish. 

Two  Austin  ladies  were  conversing  about  matters  and 
things  in  general,  when  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Stuckup,  asked  : 
"  Haven't  you  got  a  brother  in  New  Orleans  who  is  a  crim- 
inal lawyer  ?  "  "  Yes,  he  practices  law,  but  he  never  defends 
any  criminals  unless  they  belong  to  the  first  families.  He 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  their  social  status  before  he  will  con- 
sent to  take  their  cases." — Texas  Sif tings. 


A  gentleman  in  top-boots,  sombrero,  and  revolver,  some 
time  ago  boarded  a  train  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
route,  and  the  conductor  approached  him  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  best  passenger  coach  smoking  a  pipe,  and  said  : 
"  Ticket  ! "  "  What  kind  of  a  ticket  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the 
reply.  "  It  depends  where  you  want  to  go  to,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  I'm  going  to  Chama."  "  Well,  give  me  your  ticket, 
then."  "  I  ain't  got  no  ticket  for  Chama."  "Then  give  me 
the  money  for  your  fare,  and  be  quick  about  it."  The 
stranger  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  smiled  sweetly  at  the  offi- 
cial, and  said  :  "  I  ain't  got  no  money,  but  I  got  a  ticket  clear 
through  to  Denver."  "  Let  me  see  it,  then,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. The  stranger,  quick  as  a  flash,  seized  the  conductor 
by  the  throat  and  held  a  forty-five-calibre  revolver  within  an 
inch  of  the  unfortunate  man's  nose,  and  remarked  :  "  Thar 
she  is.  Good  ?  "  "  Yes,"  gasped  the  conductor  j  "  but  it  don't 
call  for  a 'sleeper.'"  "Sleeper"  is  Colorado  for  corpse. 
"  Well,"  was  the  comforting  answer,  "  I  ain't  called  for  no 
sleeper  yet  ;  but  if  I  want  one,  bet  your  life  I  can  get  one 
without  going  far  for  it." 

Doctor  Lyman  Beecher  was  frequently  absent-minded. 
On  one  occasion,  after  an  evening's  service,  he  started  for 
home  in  a  brown  study.  The  houses  of  his  block  were  of 
the  same  pattern.  He  entered  the  wrong  door.  The  house 
he  mistook  for  his  own  was  occupied  by  a  well-known  hatter 
by  the  name  of  Rhoades,  a  Unitarian.  The  doctor  put  his 
hat  on  the  stand  in  the  hall,  went  into  the  back  parlor,  where 
Mrs.  Rhoades  and  her  family  were  gathered,  drew  a  chair  to 
the  fire,  put  his  feet  to  warm  on  a  mantel  over  the  grate,  tip- 
ping back  his  chair  and  his  head — simply  thinking.  Just 
then  he  happened  to  notice  a  French  clock  under  glass  upon 
the  mantel,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Wife,  where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  that  clock  ? "  No  answer.  No  one  could  answer, 
for  they  were  ready  to  burst  with  merriment  at  their  neigh- 
bor's absence  of  mind.  "  I  say,  wife,  where  did  you  get  that 
clock  ?"  Mrs.  Rhoades  was  a  lady.  Putting  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  in  the  sweetest  tone  she  said  :  "  Doctor 
Beecher,  you  have  made  a  mistake  and  got  into  the  wrong 
house."  He  cast  a  quick  glance  around  upon  the  family  cir- 
cle, sprang  from  his  chair,  and,  with  a  bound,  was  out  of  the 
house  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  excuse. 


"  Can  you  play  '  Chopin's  Polonaise  '  ?  "  softly  inquired  a 
cultured  Bostonian  of  the  niece  of  a  fashionable  dressmaker. 
"  No,"  naively  replied  the  girl,  "  but  me  aunty  can  play  off 
some  of  the  wust  fittin'  overskirts  ye  iver  seed  on  sum  o'  hur 
green  customers."  She  immediately  struck  up  her  favorite 
tune,  the  "  Maiden's  Prayer,"  for  him  on  the  piano.— The 
Judge. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  is  believed  to  have  inherited  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  altogether  from  his  father,  who 
died  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  banking-house  of 
Williams,  Deacon,  Labouchere  &  Co.,  but  his  speculations 
and  investments  have  at  least  trebled  his  inheritance.  He 
has  a  share  in  the  Daily  News,  and  owns  Truth. 

tn        1 : 

The  Shah  of  Persia  pays  his  barber  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  If  the  barber  agrees  to  say  nothing  about  hair-ton- 
ics, the  Shah  js  in  luck. 


Statistics  show  that  there  are  more  lunatics  and  idiots  last 
year  than  there  were  in  1881.  There  were  also  more  cigar- 
ettes. 


Anna  Dickinson  says  she  is  not  going  to  retire  from  the 
stage.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stage  can  not  retire. 

Two  New  York  policemen  have  been  clubbing  each  other. 
Even  policemen  are  sometimes  useful. 


Many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  a  great  ceremony,  Wind- 
sor Castle  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  three  great 
sovereigns.  After  breakfast,  the  three  great  potentates 
walked  and  talked  on  the  celebrated  "  Slopes,"  and  were,  of 
course,  in  "  mufti."  They  were  delighted  with  the  grounds, 
and  presently  entered  into  conversation  with  a  gardener,who 
evidently  took  them  for  a  party  of  "  gentlemen's  gentlemen," 
out  for  a  stroll.  After  some  little  affable  talk,  he  could  not 
resist  the  query :  "  Now,  who  may  you  gents  be  ?  "  "  Well," 
said  the  spokesman,  "  this  gent  here  happens  to  be  the  King 
of  Prussia  ;  that  one  standing  by  your  side  is  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 
This  was  carrying  the  joke  too  far,  thought  the  gardener. 
"  I've  seen  a  lot  of  queer  furrin  gents  here  lately,  but  this 
beats  all,"  so  he  burst  out  into  a  rather  rude  guffaw.  "Well, 
my  friend,"  said  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  "you  seem  amused  ; 
perhaps  you  will  tell  us  who  you  are."  "  Oh,  certainly."  So 
taking  up  the  skirt  of  his  coat  with  the  action  of  a  great 
eagle  spreading  out  his  wings,  and  spinning  round  on  his 
heels,  he  said  :  "  If  you  are  all  what  you  say  you  are,  why,  I 
am  the  Great  Mogul  ! "  The  three  majesties  roared  with 
laughter,  and,  returning  to  the  castle,  told  the  story  at  the 
luncheon  table,  to  the  immense  amusement  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert. 

A  pet  dog  of  the  painter  Meissonier  one  day  broke  his  leg, 
rendered  friable  by  over-feeding.  Meissonier,  desolated  by 
such  an  accident  to  so  beloved  an  animal,  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  the  prince  of  surgical  science,  who  at  that  time 
was  Ne'laton  ;  but,  not  venturing  to  declare  the  true  motive, 
he  telegraphed  in  his  haste  for  him  as  if  to  visit  one  of  the 
family,  then  living  at  their  charming  residence  of  Bougival. 
Ne'laton  arrived,  and,  entering  the  drawing-room,  began 
talking  on  various  topics  with  the  master  of  the  house,  who, 
although  he  had  painted  many  battles  and  carried  off  many 
victories,  knew  not  how  to  face  the  present  affair.  At  last 
Ne'laton,  becoming  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  his  time,  asked,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
painter,  where  his  patient  was.  Presently  the  wounded 
brute  was  brought  in  on  a  magnificent  cushion,  howling  with 
pain  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken.  At  so  distressing  a  spec- 
tacle, Meissonier,  forgetting  everything  else,  exclaimed  in 
agony:  "Save  him,  illustrious  master,  save  him  I"  Ne'laton 
dressed  the  fracture,  and  the  dog  recovered ;  and  shortly 
after  its  master  wrote  a  graceful  letter  to  the  great  surgeon, 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  and  requesting  to  know  his 
fee.  Nelaton  replied  that  when  the  painter  came  to  Paris 
he  could  call  upon  him.  This  he  soon  did,  and  was  pro- 
ducing his  purse,  crammed  with  bank-notes,  when  Ne'laton 
exclaimed  :  "  Stop,  sir  1  You  are  a  painter,  are  you  not  ? 
Just  put  a  gray  coating  on  these  two  panels  which  the  cabi- 
net-makers have  finished  ! "  This  was  indeed 
revenge;  but  which  had  the  last  word?  Mei 
goinir  at  once  to  work,  at  the  end  of  a  few  d, 
I  two  of  his  chefs-a'aiuvre  on  the  panels. 
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We  undertook  to  make  certain  reflections,  in  the  Argonaut 
of  January  6'h,  upon  historical  events  that  have  marked,  for 
the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  time,  the  intercourse 
between  the  Jews  and  their  neighbors  in  Christian  lands. 
The  primary  object  of  this  writing  was  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  the  common  and  accepted  idea  that  popular  upris- 
ings against  the  Jews  have  been  occasioned  through  the 
religious  intolerance  of  Christians.  We  have  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  these  so-called  persecutions 
are  the  growth  and  natural  outcome  of  the  greed,  avarice, 
and  unconscionable  practices  of  certain  classes  of  Jews 
themselves,  and  that  in  these  foreign  countries  there  were 
many  ignorant  Jews,  who,  in  the  close  compact  of  their  tribal 
relations  and  religious  association,  their  social  separation 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  have  so  cultivated 
and  sharpened  their  inborn  instinct  of  avarice  that  Christian 
Turk,  and  infidel,  who  come  into  business  relations  with  them 
have  not  unfrequently  been  despoiled  and  wronged  by  the  crim- 
inal conduct  of  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  Jew.  That 
this  is  the  case  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia,  there  is  no  conflict 
of  testimony.  These  popular  uprisings  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages  are  proof,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  that,  in 
all  these  countries,  and  during  all  this  time,  the  criminal  and 
oppressive  spoliations  of  the  Jews  have  gone  on  unabated. 
Outwardly  obedient  to  the  law,  they  have,  within  the  law, 
by  trick  and  intrigue,  found  opportunities  of  oppression  that 
they  have  unscrupulously  used.  That  it  is  right  to  burn  or 
despoil  any  Jew  in  revenge,  no  just  or  humane  person  will 
assert.  That  there  is  a  large  class  of  criminal  Jews  who  de- 
serve burning  and  spoliation  for  their  plottings,  and  their 
robberies  of  Christians  by  secret  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies, no  one  who  reads  history  or  intelligently  observes 
events  will  deny.  There  are,  and  have  ever  been,  two  kinds 
of  Jews — descendants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  descend- 
.5  of  Jacob,  who  set  up  the  striped  willow  wand  in  breeding- 
lime  among  Laban's  flocks.  Laban  had  played  upon  Jacob 
an  elderly  and  uncomely  virgin,  and  we  are  not  blaming  Ja- 
ib  that  he  recouped  by  the  trick  of  the  breeding  willow. 


We  recall  the  stratagem  of  the  same  most  estimable  patri- 
arch, by  means  of  which  he  cheated  his  brother  Esau  of  his 
inheritance.  There  are  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Laban. 
There  are  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  There  is 
the  "  honorable  minority,"  mentioned  by  Rdnan.  There  are 
splendid  specimens  of  generous  Hebrews  who  have  made 
their  marks  upon  the  world's  brightest  page  of  history  ; 
Jews  who  have  chiseled  for  themselves  enduring  monu- 
ments in  brass  and  marble,  who  have  left  the  imprint  of 
their  genius  and  their  skill  upon  the  pictured  canvas  ;  he- 
roes, and  warriors,  and  statesmen  ;  scholars,  and  bank- 
ers, and  business-men,  honest,  honored,  and  honorable,  who 
have  made  the  world  better  by  their  lives  ;  women  who 
have  adorned  social  life  by  their  virtues.  The  mother  of 
our  Christian  God  was  a  Jewess.  The  men  who  cast  lots  for 
His  raiment  when  He  hung  writhing  on  the  cross,  were  Jews. 
There  are  Jews  and  Jews  ;  descendants  of  Joseph,  white 
and  clean ;  descendants  of  Judas,  black  and  vile ;  descendants 
doubtless  of  a  simian.  This  dual  classification  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  people.  There  are  good  and  bad  among  all 
races.  We  are  now  writing  of  the  bad  Jew.  In  our  own  city 
and  among  our  own  acquaintances  we  have  friends  whom 
we  trust,  and  whom  we  honor  and  respect.  In  reading  this 
article,  or  any  other  we  may  write,  let  them  consider  them- 
selves as  not  embraced — as  they  are  not — in  the  strictures 
we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  making  against  the  base-minded 
of  their  family.  Let  them,  as  honorable  men,  thank  us 
for  saying  what  they  can  not  say  ;  for  daring  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  said — what  ought  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of 
a  people  that  are  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  our  republican 
family,  and  with  which  we  are  to  live  and  do  business  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  with  which,  in  business  and  social  inter- 
course, we  are  to  have  either  friendly  or  hostile  relations — if 
friendly,  promoting  the  common  advantage  of  us  all ;  if  hos- 
tile, leading  to  inevitable  and  disastrous  conflicts,  in  which,  in 
spite  of  law  and  civilization,  will  be  enacted  ttip  bloody  hor- 
rors of  York  and  the  dreadful  scenes  of  Jelizav a£.rad.  The 
Semitic  question  is  an  interesting  one  in  the  future  of 
America.  If  the  Jews  are  to  maintain  their  tribal  separatism, 
refuse  to  intermingle  with  their  American  countrymen,  and 
continue  to  preserve  their  social  and  religious  customs  as 
something  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  if  they  shall  refuse  to  intermarry,  or  to  have  other  in- 
tercourse with  Gentiles  than  to  trade  with  them  ;  and  if  they 
shall  exhibit  the  same  inclination  to  consolidation  of  class 
interests  as  has  characterized  their  past  history — then  there 
is  for  them  and  for  us  a  troubled  future,  a  future  that  will 
bring  disaster  to  them  and  shame  to  us.  The  American 
people  are  not  essentially  different  from  any  other  people. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
first,  or  fifth,  or  fifteenth.  Humanity  has  the  same  passions 
now  as  then.  Causes  which  produced  effects  in  other  lands 
and  other  times  will  produce  similar  effects  in  our  country 
and  now.  The  greed,  and  avarice,  and  usury  of  the  dishon- 
orable, overreaching  Jewish  banker,  pawn-broker,  money- 
lender, or  trader,  which  led  to  popular  uprisings  in  Turkey, 
or  Russia,  or  Germany,  will  produce  the  same  results  in 
America  if  they  are  permitted  to  continue.  Such  conduct  is 
a  reproach  to  all  honorable  and  high-minded  Jews,  and 
every  respectable  Jewish  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  California  is  interested  in  seeing  that  it  does  not  find  en- 
couragement in  this  country,  where  men  of  all  races  and  all 
religions  are  upon  terms  of  absolute  equality. 


to  an  unprosperous  Jew.  There  is  not  a  city,  town,  or  vil_ 
lage  in  California  where  failures  and  conflagrations  have  not 
left  the  suspicion  of  criminal  practice  by  Jews.  There  is  not 
a  judge  upon  the  bench,  before  whom  Jewish  witnesses  have 
appeared,  who  has  not  had  to  balance  perjuries  when  their 
opposing  testimony  had  to  be  considered.  There  is  not  a 
Gentile  merchant,  doing  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  trade  in  San 
Francisco,  who  has  not  believed  himself  to  have  been  swin- 
dled by  the  criminal  practice  of  this  class  of  dishonest 
traders.  There  is  not  a  retail  merchant  in  town  or  country 
who  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  tricks  of  their  dishonest 
rivalry.  The  belief  is  prevalent  that  dishonest  assignments, 
compounding  with  creditors,  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  and 
all  sorts  of  swindling  conspiracies  are  more  common  to  Jew 
traders  than  to  any  others  in  this  State  and  city.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  there  are  dishonest  Turks,  or  dishonest 
infidels,  or  Christian  dogs  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
arraignment  of  Jews  as  a  class  to  say  that  they  have  crim- 
inals among  them.  What  is  complained  of  them  is  that  they 
combine  together,  and,  within  the  relations  of  their  syna- 
gogue and  their  tribe,  conspire  to  overreach  the  Gentile 
with  fraudulent  and  criminal  practices.  They  are  like  one 
of  their  great  prototypes — Ishmaelites  in  the  desert  of  life, 
their  hand  against  every  man  not  of  their  faith.  It  is  also 
charged  that  this  class  of  Jews  are  not  unlike  starving  rats — 
when  they  can  find  nothing  else  to  devour,  they  devour  each 
other.  There  is  an  immense  scope  for  fraudulent  scheming, 
duplicity,  and  crime  within  the  law,  which  defies  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  to  detect,  expose,  or  punish.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Jews  have  mastered  this  part  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  and  that  there  is  no  secret  criminal  prac- 
tice, within  the  limits  of  prison  lines,  in  which  they  have  not 
become  proficient. 


Greed,  avarice,  usury,  secret  and  dishonorable  practices, 
combinations,  and  conspiracies  among  Jewish  traders  do 
exist  in  California  to-day.  They  are  rife  in  San  Francisco, 
and  our  honorable  merchants  and  business  men,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  are  their  victims.  A  large  part  of  the  trade 
of  San  Francisco  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  these  Jews, 
not  because  they  have  more  brains,  or  more  money,  or  better 
credit,  or  practice  greater  industry,  or  are  more  honorable  as 
merchants;  but  because  they  play  into  each  other's  hands 
by  criminal  practices  ;  because  they  conspire  in  the  inter- 
course of  trade,  and  the  Gentile  merchant  is  swindled  by 
them  because  he  is  not  a  Jew.  Fraudulent  bankruptcies  are 
of  common  occurrence,  where  the  Jewish  creditor  is  paid  in 
full  and  the  Gentile  creditor  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  or 
nothing.  False  balance-sheets  are  manufactured  for  false 
acquittances,  and  manipulated  by  practices  which  defy  the 
genius  of  the  Gentile  to  fathom,  but  which  do  not  defy  the 
skill  of  an  unprincipled  trader  to  detect  and  turn  to  his  own 
advantage.  The  Jew  who  fails  is  not  injured  in  his  credit 
with  the  Jew  whom  he  favors  in  fraudulent  liouidation.  His 
credit  is  improved,  as  his  capital  is  increased  by  what  he 
can  steal.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  {  *  this  class  to 
go  into  deliberate  insolvency,  and,  if  the  fact  is  known,  there 
are  those  who  applaud  the  act  and  look  upon  the  rogue  as  a 
smart  business  man,  and  the  transaction  is  regarded  as 
meritorious.  A  fire  and  two  failures  will  convert  a  village 
trader  into  a  wholesale  merchant  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  a  class  of  Jews  who  insure  their  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  at  exorbitant  values,  and  criminally 
burn  them  to  obtain  the  insurance  money.  There  is  not  an 
underwriter  in  America  who  does  not  appreciate  the  moral 
hazard  of  insuring  the  property  and  merchandise  belonging 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  Reverend  Doctor  El- 
kan  Cohn  who  challenges  this  particularization,  and  converts 
what  was  intended  for  a  philosophical  disquisition  upon  a 
question  of  general  interest  into  a  personal  assault  upon  the 
writer.  Nothing  was  further  from  our  intention  than  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  respectable  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith  by  our  review  of  the  article  of  Madame  Ragozin.  Doc- 
tor Cohn  quotes  the  following,  and  with  commendation.  This 
quotation  shows  the  animus  governing  a  discussion  which 
we  had  no  intention  of  making  personal  or  local.  In  our 
article  we  said  : 

There  are  no  better  citizens  in  certain  respects  than  the  Jews  of  Amer- 
ica. In  their  political  relations  to  established  authoriiies,  they  are  mod- 
els ;  for  their  social  and  domestic  relations  they  may  be  accepted  as 
examples  to  be  imitated.  In  the  fact  of  their  separatism  lies  the  danger 
of  all  future  embarrassments.  We  wish  there  were  no  distinctions 
made  for  class  or  religion  in  America — no  Catholic  or  Protestant,  no 
Pope  or  Church  of  Rome,  no  Mormon  or  black  man,  no  Chinese,  no 
Moses,  Talmud,  or  Jew.  We  desire  a  cosmopolitan  race.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  all  the  European  white  races  amalgamate,  consolidate 
their  religions,  and  speak  the  same  English  language.  Let  them  do 
business  together,  worship  together,  intermarry,  educate  their  children 
at  common  places  of  learning,  and 'thus  create  upon  this  continent  a 
distinct  and  homogeneous  nationality. 

He  might  have  looked  through  the  files  of  the  Argonaut 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  found  only  compliments  for  that 
which  is  good  in  the  character  and  history  of  the  race.  He 
might  have  found  here  and  there  an  air-bubble  indicating  our 
contempt  for  certain  political  loafers  and  blackguards  among 
the  Polish  Jews.  But  Doctor  Cohn  is  not  honest  when  he 
calls  the  writer  by  name,  and  charges  him  with  malevolence 
and  spite  against  the  Jews  of  San  Francisco.  He  forgets 
the  amenities  due  between  gentlemen,  when,  in  writing,  he 
is  guilty  of  the  mendacious  insinuation  involved  in  propound- 
ing such  a  line  of  interrogatories  as  this  : 

Mr.  Pixley,  how  dare  you,  an  American  citizen,  bound  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  like  your  own — how  dare  you  tamish  and  blacken  the 
name  of  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  city,  expose  them 
to  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  incite  ill-will,  prejudice,  and  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship, whom  they  love  and  respect,  and  whose  estimation  is  dear  and 
precious  in  their  eyes?  What  wrong  have  they  done?  What  crime 
have  they  committed  ?  Of  what  misdeeds  are  they  guilty  ?  What  dis- 
loyalty have  they  shown  to  our  commonwealth?  What  laws  have  they 
transgressed?  To  your  honor  I  feel  inclined  to  think  that  in  your  eyes 
the  rich  Jews  are  the  white,  and  the  poor,  who  have  no  stately  resi- 
dences, no  wholesale-houses,  but  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  either 
work  or  earn  a  poor  but  honest  living  by  dealing  with  whatever  their 
means  are  able  to  purchase  and  to  sell,  are  the  black  Jews.  But  pov- 
erty is  no  crime — it  is  a  misfortune  ;  and  to  mock  misfortune  is,  to  say 
the  least,  neither  Christian  nor  generous. 

Doctor  Elkan  Cohn  endeavors  to  fasten  upon  us,  by  insin- 
uation and  innuendo,  that  we  have,  with  maficious  intention, 
endeavored  to  defame  a  majority  of  our  Jewish  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  that  we  have  charged  them  with  crimes,  misdeeds, 
and  disloyalty  to  the  commonwealth.  He  has  provoked  us 
in  this  article  to  specify  charges  against  a  large  body  of  his 
fellow-religionists.  He  calls  them  "black"  Jews.  We  did 
not  so  designate  them.  Whether  the  majority  are  black  or 
white,  we  leave  this  reverend  gentleman  to  determine.  How- 
ever, we  accept  the  challenge  and  the  epithet,  and  we  de- 
clare that  there  are  enough  "  black  "  Jews  in  this  community, 
and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  America,  who  are  greedy,  avari- 
cious, mercenary,  and  dishonest ;  who  do  not  respect  their 
oaths  j  who  burn  their  buildings  to  secure  insurance  mone>  ; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


who  enter  into  deliberate  insolvency,  and  are  guilty  of  pre- 
arranged and  criminal  bankruptcy  ;  who  conspire  to  defraud 
Christians,  and  all  who  are  not  of  their  faith  ;  in  short, 
there  are  enough  cowardly,  parasitical  miscreants,  destitute 
of  honor,  decency,  and  personal  cleanliness,  to  justify  all 
that  the  Argonaut  has  said  of  them.  Again  and  again, 
ever  and  always,  in  speaking  of  black  Jews,  Pope's  political 
Irish,  Democratic  and  Republican  politicians,  of  Protestant 
.Christians,  or  native-born  Americans,  we  have  the  distinction 
of  good  and  bad  ever  in  view.  If  there  are  any  intelligent 
persons  among  Jews  who  desire  to  identify  .  themselves 
with  the  kind  we  denounce,  we  can  not  help  it ;  and  when 
Doctor  Elkan  Cohn,  or  any  one  else,  chooses  to  consider 
himself  assailed,  and  leaps  to  the  defense  of  those  of  his 
nationality  whom  we  have  not  intended  to  criticise,  nor  had 
any  intention  of  assailing,  we  place  him  where  he  places 
himself — in  the  category  of  "  black  "  Jews.  He  may  get  all 
the  cheap  applause  that  comes  from  their  association  or 
championship.  The  Argonaut  does  not  ignore  the  splendid 
history  of  Israel,  or  the  achievements  of  the  illustrious  men 
and  women  who  have  adorned  the  pages  of  its  long  and  brill- 
iant history.  We  have  traced  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
people  back  to  a  period  antedating  by  nine  centuries  of  time 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Their  prophets,  warriors,  and  statesmen ; 
their  victories  in  battle  ;  their  achievements  in  civilization  ; 
their  exiles,  wanderings,  and  captivities  ;  their  glories  and 
shame;  their  national  exaltations  and  humiliations — all  are 
as  familiar  to  us  as  to  the  learned  rabbi  who  reads  these 
Talmudic  fables  in  Hebrew.  We  know  of  the  Jewish  war- 
riors of  the  modern  time  ;  of  the  marshals  of  Napoleon  ; 
that  Disraeli  was  Premier  of  England.  We  are  not  unfa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  in  Spain's  best  and  bluest  blood 
there  is  the  Jewish  strain  ;  that  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort 
there  are  literary  and  social  salons  where  the  best  scholars 
and  best  gentlemen  may  be  proud  to  enter.  We  know  that 
the  banking-house  of  the  Rothschilds  is  famed  for  its  untold 
wealth.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  just  and  splendid  fame 
of  Jewish  artists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 
We  have  heard  of  Mendelssohn,  Heine,  Meyerbeer,  Spinoza, 
HaleVy,  Montefiore,  Grace  Aguilar,  Auerbach,  Janin,  Simon, 
Rachel,  Moschelles,  Neander,  and  Gans,  and  ever  so  many 
other  illustrious  men  who  are  Jews,  and  who  have  honored 
the  race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  shed  lustre  upon  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  But  all  this  does  not  justify  a  Jew 
trader  at  Hamilton  in  burning  his  store,  and  destroying  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property  that  he  may  swindle  the 
State  Investment  Insurance  Company.  The  captivity  in 
Egypt,  the  spoliation  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  miraculous 
escape  through  the  Red  Sea,  do  not  justify  the  Jew  in  pay- 
ing a  Gentile  creditor  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  paying 
a  Jewish  creditor  in  full  out  of  money  stolen  from  a  Chris 
tian.  Because  Mendelssohn  made  music,  and  Rothschild 
made  money,  and  Disraeli  became  Premier  of  England, 
there  is  afforded  no  sort  of  excuse  for  the  formation  of  a 
conspiracy  among  Jews  to  go  into  criminal  insolvency  to  rob 
the  uncircumcised  who  do  not  eat  unleavened  bread,  and 
who  do  eat  pork. 


The  Semitic  question  is  not  an  important  one  in  America, 
nor  do  we  stand  in  fear  of  being  "eaten  up  by  the  Jews,"  or 
of  having  "our  life-blood  sucked  by  their  usurious  vampires." 
.  Against  all  their  greed  and  usury,  and  all  their  secret  plot- 
tings  and  intrigues,  we  put  the  school-house  and  the  press. 
So  long  as  they  give  us  their  boys  to  educate,  and  they  them- 
selves read  the  Argonaut,  we  do  not  fear  the  conspiracy  of 
"kahal"orthe  denunciation  of  the  "kherem."  The  Jews 
do  not  in  themselves  possess  the  elements  of  nationality,  and, 
while  the  meaner  characteristics  of  the  meaner  and  more  ig- 
norant class  may  always  irritate  and  annoy  us,  they  can  never 
endanger  our  institutions  nor  impede  our  national  progress. 
This  class  of  Jews,  whom  the  learned  Rabbi  styles  "  black," 
will  live  in  our  towns,  trade  in  second-hand  goods,  meddle  in 
small  politics,  sweat  coins,  be  careless  with  fire,  and  love  each 
6ther  in  commercial  transactions  ;  but  will  not  work  on  our 
farms,  or  in  our  mines,  quarries,  forests,  or  foundries.  They 
will  do  no  hard,  manual  labor,  and  will  not  engage  largely 
in  manufactures,  except  of  clothes  and  jewelry.  They  will 
not  build  railroads,  become  sailors,  or  enlist  to  fight  for  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  They  will  not  eat  with  us  nor 
marry  with  us  ;  but  they  will  swop  with  us  and  cheat  us  ; 
and,  when  we  won't  stand  it  any  longer,  they  will  say  we  per- 
secute them  for  their  religion,  and  because  of  their  superior 
business  ability  we  fear  them,  and  by  reason  of  their 
economy,  industry,  and  other  virtues  we  can  not  compete 
with  them.  We  are  becoming  tired  of  all  this  cant.  We 
resent  the  criminal  practices  of  a  certain  class  of  Jews  in  our 
midst,  and  we  undertake  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
same  practices  at  work  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  among 
other  less  civilized  people,  lead  to  popular  uprisings  and 
civil  commotions.  Because  we  say  this,  the  learned  Rabbi 
Cohn  bounces  us,  and  most  dishonestly  imputes  to  us  mo- 
tives we  never  entertained,  and  charges  us  with  utterances 
we  never  made.  We  invite  the  Reverend  Rabbi  to  continue 
this  controversy,  and  we  will  give  him  the  names  of  a  great 
many  of  his  synagoguers  who  are  not  guiltless  of  practices 
unbecoming  to  Christian  or  Jew;  and  this  may  afford  us  the 


opportunity  of  giving  the  names  of  others  whom  we  honor, 
and  who  we  sincerely  hope  will  not  misunderstand  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  us  to  accept  this  challenge  of 
controversy. 


The  Irish  question  is  sadly  perplexing.  For  a  year  past 
our  community  has  been  raked  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to 
send  money  in  aid  of  a  land-agitation  in  Ireland.  Our  Cath- 
olic churches  have  been  appealed  to  for  money  to  send  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  Our  kitchens  are  now  being  ground- 
sluiced  for  a  cathedral.  Piggott  says  that  Eagan  and  his 
associates  have  stolen  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
Land-League  funds,  and  squandered  them  in  Paris  ;  that 
the  money  has  been  spent  for  banquets  in  Ireland.  Only 
yesterday  we  were  informed  that  the  Irish  had  sent  a  Home 
Rule  member  of  Parliament  twenty-five  hundred  guineas. 
Peter's  pence  flows  in  constant  stream  from  Ireland  to  Rome. 
Ireland  exports  food  to  England.  Now  come  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Irish  again  together  to  beg  for  relief  for  starving  Ire- 
land. Reverend  Father  Kemmy,  an  Irish  Catholic  Land- 
League  priest  presides,  and,  according  to  the  Calls  report, 
is  guilty  of  this  unchristian  and  most  brutal  utterance  :  "  I 
"  would  not  give  one  cent  to  the  miserable  creatures  who  had 
"disregarded  the  '  no  rent '  manifesto  and  paid  their  rent ; 
"  they  were  not  fit  to  cumber  the  soil  of  Ireland.  I  would 
"give  them  nothing."  "Father  Kemmy,"  says  the  Call, 
"seemed  to  express  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting." 
The  sentiment,  whoever  may  entertain  it,  is  a  malignant  and 
devilish  one.  It  is  an  utterance  that  could  come  only  from 
the  most  depraved  of  political  bigots.  The  San  Francisco 
Irish  disgrace  themselves,  their  religion,  and  their  national 
ity,  by  encouraging  or  even  submitting  to  such  leadership  as 
this.  The  man  who  would  give  money  to  a  man  holding 
these  sentiments,  and  expect  it  to  reach  any  other  than  a  po 
litical  destination,  has  more  confidence  in  the  Reverend 
Father  Kemmy's  honesty  and  godliness  than  we  have  in  his 
religion  or  his  humanity. 

The  Catholic  family  journal,  "devoted  to  propagation, 
etc.,"  writes  a  most  sorrowful  jeremiad  over  what  it  pleases 
to  consider  the  "  sad  downfall "  of  Sister  Mary  Paul  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Yankton,  Dakota,  because  she  married  a  re 
spectable  physician  and  gentleman,  and  skipped  out  of  the 
nunnery,  where  she  enjoyed  the  cold  solace  of  being  palled 
the  "  Bride  of  Christ,"  to  the  arms  of  a  lawful  husband  and 
the  delights  of  a  social  circle  and  family  fireside.  The  organ 
draws  this  moral  for  the  consideration  of  all  religious  socie- 
ties  and  sisters  similarly  situated  : 

Let  the  lamentable  fall  of  this  unfortunate  Religious  also  incite  re- 
ligious communities  to  extra  vigilance  regarding  the  character  of  those 
physicians  whom  they  employ.  Let  them  be  men  of  known  morals, 
and,  if  married,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  exercise  any  undue  influence 
over  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  they  may  be  called  to  visit  profes- 
sionally. 

We  would  in  the  same  strain  of  precautionary  morality 
have  the  monks  and  priests  who  hear  female  confessions 
marry.  In  our  judgment,  it  will  be  safer,  and  the  married 
confessor  be  less  likely  to  exercise  undue  influence  over  the 
minds  of  those  women  who  visit  them  or  are  visited  by  them 
professionally. 

It  is  not  our  funeral,  and  we  are  not  shedding  tears  over 
the  appointment  of  General  Cosby  as  Adjutant-General  of 
California.  We  do  not  deem  it  very  important  who  does  be- 
come Adjutant-General ;  nor  do  we  think  the  State  would 
greatly  suffer  if  that  office  should  remain  vacant  ;  nor  would 
it  be  a  s.erious  matter  if  there  were  no  such  office,  nor  any 
volunteer  soldiers,  nor  militia,  nor  summer  encampments, 
nor  armories,  nor  arms,  nor  military  equipments pnnided  at 
the  expense  of  tax-payers.  We  look  upon  the  whole  busi- 
ness as  useless  extravagance,  not  unlike  that  of  providing 
bicycles  for  big  boys.  But  if  we  had  been  a  loyal  soldier 
during  the  war,  and  had  served  the  country,  we  would  not 
like  to  have  a  Confederate,  who  had  been  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  had  forgotten  his  oath,  his  honor,  and  his  coun- 
try, put  over  us  in  office.  If  we  had  been  Governor  Stone- 
man  we  would  not  have  done  it. 


Bernard  Marks,  formerly  master  of  Lincoln  School,  has 
developed  into  a  leading  farmer,  dairyman,  and  grape- 
grower,  in  Fresno.  He  successfully  planted  the  "  Central 
Colony,"  and  has  demonstrated  that  life,  and  the  comforts  of 
life,  are  practicable  for  an  industrious  working  family  upon 
twenty  acres  of  irrigated  land.  He  is  forming  now  a  wine- 
growers' incorporation  upon  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
very  choice  Fresno  land,  and  offering  its  stock  for  sale.  We 
think  we  know  Mr.  Marks  well  enough  to  say  that,  for  expe- 
rience, integrity,  honesty,  and  general  practical  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  about  to  undertake,  an  investment  under  his  di- 
rection would  be  a  prudent  one,  and  both  safe  and  profitable. 


It  is  quite  touching  to  see  how  resignedly  politicians  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  judgments  of  Providence.  The  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling  has  retired  from  politics,  and,  since  the 
election  of  Cleveland,  has  determined  to  resume  his  profes- 
sion. .  General  Grant  has  teconciled  hm»sui  to  private  life, 


and  has  no  inclination  or  ambition  to  become  the  third  time 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Don  Cameron  does  not 
desire  'a  reelection  to  the  Senate  from  Pennsylvania.  Robe- 
son is  weary  of  Congress,  and  his  palatial  residence  in  Wash- 
ington is  for  sale.  Windom,  also,  contemplates  selling  his 
house  at  Washington  and  retiring  to  take  charge  of  his 
private  affairs  in  Nebraska.  Dorsey  resigns  from  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Black-and-tan  is  reconciled 
to  picking  up  things  in  the  lobby,  and  M.  M.  Estee  does  not 
want  to  be  Governor. 


Mr.  Larue,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  choose  a  bad  place  in  which  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
himself.  A  public  bar-room  in  the  night-time  is  not  the 
spot  to  vindicate  one's  honor  against  the  aspersions  of  the 
press.  We  have  not  read  the  article  which  angered  the 
Speaker,  but  have  no  doubt  that  the  Post  reporter  deserved 
most  richly  the  thrashing  which,  upon  reflection,  Mr.  La- 
rue determined  not  to  give  him.  As  a  rule  we  delight  in 
the  castigations  administered  to  the  daily  press.  It  deserves 
it,  and  we  of  the  weekly  are  admonished  to  the  exercise  of 
greater  prudence. 


One  of  the  incidents  of  the  Milwaukee  fire  may  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  San  Francisco.  We  refer  to  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  numerous  telegraph  wires.  The  firemen  found  great 
difficulty  in  placing  ladders  against  the  burning  building  by 
reason  of  the  wires,  and  some  of  the  unfortunates  who  sought 
to  escape  a  fiery  death  by  leaping  to  the  pavement  below, 
were  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  murderous  wires.  In  this  city 
the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric  light  wires  have  be- 
come so  numerous  that  they  will  one  day  lead  to  the  same 
trouble  in  case  of  fire.  Let  the  authorities  take  the  initiative 
steps  toward  reforming  this  evil  before  it  is  too  late. 


CARD   IN  REPLY  TO  D.    SAMUELS. 

A  wealthy  lady,  who,  during  many  prosperous  years,  had 
traded  with  D.  Samuels,  of  D.  Samuels'  Lace  House,  No.  125 
Post  Street,  became  widowed  and  poor.  When  her  husband, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  died,  there  was  owing 
the  man  Samuels  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He 
sued  her  for  it,  and  served  the  writ  upon  her.  She  could  not 
pay  it,  and,  in  trouble  and  tears,  came  to  me.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do — viz.,  "  pay  the  Jew."  I  took  the  papers 
to  D.  Samuels.  I  said  :  "This  lady  has  traded  with  you 
a  long  time.  She  has  paid  you  a  great  deal  of  money. 
She  is  now  poor.  Her  friends  must  pay  this  bill.  Will 
you  abate  any  part  of  it?"  He  would  not.  "Then,"  I 
said,  "give  me  your  bill,  and  I  will  pay  it."  His  complaint 
and  writ  was  for  $25.50.  When  he  made  out  the  bill  forme 
to  pay  it  was  $28  50.  The  cost  was  properly  $3.50.  He 
charged  me  $6.50.  The  whole  bill  and  costs  were  $29.  I 
paid  him,  by  check,  $35,  and  hold  his  receipt  for  that  amount. 
Whether  by  mistake  or  deliberate  swindle,  I  know  not,  there 
was  taken  from  me  six  dollars.  I  thought  I  was  swindled 
by  a  sordid  and  unscrupulous  Jew.  I  told  him  so,  and  said 
I  would  indict  him  before  the  next  Grand  Jury.  '  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  three  dollars  on  my  desk' from  him.  I 
do  not  know  upon  what  principle  he  pays  me  three  dollars 
to  rectify  the  error,  or  the  crime,  of  taking  six  dollars,  except 
upon  some  principle  of  Jewish  restitution  that  in  the  court 
of  moral  insolvency  only  allows  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Mr.  D.  Samuels  was  his  own  attorney,  and  I  dealt  with  him 
personally.  After  paying  him,  I  took  his  receipt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  figures  : 

"  Received,  January  10,  1883,  of  Frank  Pixley,  the  sum  of  $28.50, 
"  and  costs,  $6.50,  in  full  of  the  bill  of  Mrs.  D.  C,  and  in  settlement 
"  and  discharge  of  suit  commenced  against  her  in  the  Justice's  Court 
"  for  that  amount.  (Signed)  D.Samuels." 

Thinking  that  I  had  been  swindled,  after  paying  the  bill 
and  getting  the  receipt,  I  sent  a  clerk  to  the  office  of  the 
court  with  a  note,  asking  the  amount  of  principal  and  costs, 
and  received  the  following  memorandum  : 

"  Amount  of  claim $25  50 

Cost  of  Court 2  00 

Service  of  summons 1  50 

Total $29  00 

[anuary  10th  is  the  last  day  to  file  written  answer. 

Respectfully,  W.   E.  Lamb,  Clerk." 

I  had  paid  thirty-five  dollars  when  only  twenty-nine  dol- 
lars were  due.  I  was  angry,  and  in  my  heat  declared  Mr. 
D.  Samuels  to  be  a  "  sordid  and  unscrupulous  Jew."  I  am 
not  a  benevolent  man,  and  when  I  so  far  overcome  my  own 
love  of  money  as  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  I  don't  like  to 
be  swindled.  If  this  is  not  the  kind  of  a  Jew  that  the  Rabbi 
Cohn  calls  black,  it  is  the  kind  of  transaction  that  I  consider 
simply  infamous.  If  there  is  a  Jew  in  San  Francisco  who 
upholds  this  kind  of  thing,  and  justifies  him,  I  am  sorry  for 
the  Jew.  With  D.  Samuels,  of  the  Lace  House  on  Post  Street 
I  shall,  I  hope,  have  no  further  controversy,  nor  would  I 
have  noticed  him  thus  much,  except  t>  ntlemen 

whose  wives  are  dealing  with  him  to  pay  ,  ..    nd 

take  his  receipts  before  they  die.        FRj  1    . 
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AN    IDYL    OF    THE    FRONTIER. 


By  Y.  H.  Addis. 


After  this  episode,  Mr.  Armor  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
false  position  in  which  Miss  Dexter  appeared  by  reason  of 
these  virtually  clandestine  meetings.  Hitherto  he  had  de- 
ferred to  her  tacit  wish  ;  but  now  he  found  it  eminently  pro- 
per to  assert  his  privilege,  and  to  protect  her  from  herself. 
In  any  event — that  is  to  say,  had  she  been  quite  indifferent  to 
him— his  sense  of  chivalry  would  doubtless  have  impelled 
him  to  the  same  course.  With  his  present  emotional  bias, 
he  wanted  opportunity  rather  than  motive.  All  the  following 
day  he  fancied  himself  the  theme  of  discussion  to  people 
about  the  hotel,  and  thought  he  caught  sinister  and  signifi- 
cant glances  passing  between  them  and  the  man  Bury.  It 
discomposed  him  :  he  had  assimilated  not  at  all  with  social 
elements  here,  but  he  had  exchanged  incidental  civilities 
with  these  guests  of  the  hotel,  who  naturally  represented  in 
some  measure  his  home  circle.  He  listened  with  uneasy  in- 
terest to  his  companion's  words,  when  next  they  met.  Her 
talk  turned  upon  the  territory  they  were  in,  and  even  in  his 
anxiety  he  found  a- certain  artistic  pleasure  in  the  new  con- 
ception she  gave  him  of  its  aspect,  when,  its  desolation 
transfigured  by  a  flood  of  fair  moonlight,  it  smiled  under  the 
sky  of  the  short,  sweet  summer.  She  told  him  of  the  pale 
primroses  of  later  springtime,  that  starred  the  flats  where 
broad  white  poppies  blow,  lifting  their  crapy  chalices  to  the 
kisses  of  the  sun  when  the  rains  have  come;  and  of  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  valley  when  thunder-storms  roar  and  battle 
overhead,  and  floods  rush  madly  through  the  narrow  streets. 

"  But  you  do  not  hear  a  word  I  say  ! "  she  cried,  suddenly. 
"You  are  distrait;  you  are  sad.  What  is  weighing  on  your 
thought?" 

"  I  hear  every  breath  you  breathe,"  he  made  reply  ;  "but 
I  am  troubled."  And  so,  without  further  preface,  he  went  on 
to  tell  her  of  his  doubts  and  his  fears.  "  I  would  not  have 
spoken  quite  yet,"  he  said,  in  conclusion  ;  "  I  would,  per- 
haps, never  have  felt  assured  of  the  advisability  of  so  speak- 
ing, for  I  am  all  aware  that  of  recommendation  in  your 
sight  I  can  have  little  or  none.  But  this  mischance,  which 
I  might  have  foreseen  had  I  been  less  selfishly  engrossed, 
has  forced  my  misgiving  to  a  crisis.  In  your  own  behalf,  if 
not  in  regard  for  me  and  my  pitiable  plight,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done." 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  hill  above  "  Chihuahua," 
the  Mexican  quarter.  From  the  dark  mass  where  burrow-like 
hovels  of  the  pueblo  clung  to  the  breast  of  the  hill,  feeble 
cohetes  shot  now  and  then  into  the  pallid  night,  native  rock- 
ets, celebrant  of  some  saint's  day  ;  and  from  the  same  direc- 
tion eddied  down  to  them  echoes  of  a  guitar's  thin  tinkle, 
accompanying  the  shrill,  high  Spanish  tenor  in  some  madri- 
gal or  roundelay,  surviving,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the 
co?iquistadores. 

"  Tell  me,  in  so  many  words,"  she  said,  "what  it  is  you 
would  have  me  do." 

"  I  would  have  you  marry  me,  my  darling  ! " 

She  bent  her  head.  An  uncertain  scratching,  scraping 
sound  came  from  the  dusk  space  by  the  shanty  of  the 
tamalera,  where  old  Clotilde  drove  a  brisk  trade  in  pungent 
tamales  and  enchiladas. 

"There  is  blind  Charley,"  she  said,  abruptly  ;  "  he  has  lost 
his  way.  Wait  here,  while  I  go  and  set  him  right.  No  ;  let 
me  go  alone  !  " 

He  saw  her  come  out  into  the  open  space,  where  the  blind 
man  stood  waving  his  staff  in  pitiful  solitude,  alone  and  help- 
less in  a  world  of  beings  like  unto  himself — only  not  blind. 
Mr.  Armor  could  even  distinguish  the  air  of  grateful  confi- 
dence with  which  Charley  turned  toward  the  coming  step. 
He  saw  the  girl  guide  her  helpless  charge  to  the  pavement 
that  skirted  .the  "Perpetual" — chief  saloon  of  the  town. 
Then  she  came  back  with  slow  step,  and  spiritless  head 
drooping,  and  hands  hanging  limply  down. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  give  me  your  name  and 
love,  knowing  no  more  of  me  than  you  do  know?  "  There 
was  a  peremptory  ring  in  her  voice — almost  a  querulous 
quality. 

"  My  love  I  gave  you  long  ago,"  said  Waller  Armor,  coming 
to  her  with  ready  sheltering  arms  outstretched  ;  "  my  name 
will  be  as  safe  in  your  keeping  as  in  my  own.  Oh,  my  dear 
one,  I  will  guard  you  from" 

"  How  do  you  dare  ?  You  can  not  know  anything  of  me  ! 
You  can  not  tell  what  disgrace  clings  to  me  ! " 

"  My  dear  love,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  vex  yourself  and 
me  with  these  things.  No  disgrace  of  others  could  affect 
you  in  my  eyes  to  the  slightest  extent ;  and  as  for  the  thought 
of  evil  in  connection  with  you  ! — I  would  as  soon  doubt  my 
mother  !  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  man ;  I  am  not  gifted  with 
words  to  tell  you  what  I  feel.     Take  me  on  trust  for  it  all." 

"  Mr.  Armor,"  said  the  girl,  as  calmly  and  as  coolly  as  if 
she  were  telling  him  the  hour,  "I  will  not  marry  you." 

Then,  indeed,  he  found  words  of  wild  and  bitter  frenzy  to 
heap  reproach  upon  her. 

She  straightened  herself  with  a  gasp,  as  of  one  in  mortal 
pain.  They  had  been  slowly  ascending  the  hill,  and  now 
she  paused  a  little  before  and  above  him. 

"  Listen  !  "  The  concentrated  effort  of  her  voice  hushed 
his  mad  utterances.  "  Within  the  week  I  shall  have  passed 
out  of  the  town — out  of  your  life,"  she  said.  "Do  you  want 
my  lifelong  memory  to  be  of  your  bitter,  cruel  words  to- 
night? O  God!  let  me  rather  remember  the  impossible 
happiness  of  these  weeks  that  compensate  for  the  rest  oi 
life.  Let  me  remember  that  I  once  forgot,  and  lived  in  a 
fool's  paradise  for  a  space.  You  will  forget — men  lorget  so 
soon  !  But  I  ?  Something  I  must  remember — it  rests  with 
you  whether  it  be  bitter  or  sweet  ! " 

"  You  madden  me  ;  you  are  utterly  incomprehensible ! 
Have  you  been  only  seeking  my  destruction  ? — or  do  you — 
love  me  ?  " 

_  She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  forced  him  upon 
his  knees,  his  face  pressed  close  against  her,  his  arms  clasp- 
ing her.     He  felt  her  tense  strain  in  effort  to  be  calm. 

"  You  dare  to  doubt  my  love  ?" 

He  was  abashed — he  "was  almost  terrified.     "  Then in 

G      -  n^.me,  what  comes  between  us?" 

back  his  head  and  kissed  him   once  upon  the 
j  passion  that  had  no  more  of  a  lover's  abandon 


than  of  a  mother's  tenderness.  "Pray  Him  that  you  may 
never  know  ;"  and  with  that  she  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Armor 
was  alone  on  the  dark,  rocky  hill,  with  the  pathetic  strains 
of  "La  Polondrina"  floating  up  to  his  hearing  from  the 
pueblo  below. 

The  next  morning  his  awakening  eyes  rested  on  Dick 
Richards's  genial  face. 

"Get  up,  Armor  !  What  do  you  mean  by  sleeping  away 
the  morning,  man?  And  I  just  back,  and  your  opportunity 
ready  made  to  your  hand  !  Come,  out  of  this.  Miss  Dexter 
came  in  this  morning — I'm  ready  to  stand  your  sponsor." 

A  week  before,  Mr.  Armor  would  have  found  infinite  zest 
in  the  humor  of  a  proffered  presentation  to  a  woman  he  had 
met  as  continually,  and  known  as  intimately,  as  had  been 
the  case  here.  But  now  he  was  hardly  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
the  situation.  He  had  an  odd  sensation,  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  a  part  in  a  drama,  wherein  the  participants  were  but 
indifferent  actors. 

Following  Mr.  Richards  into  the  street,  he  passed  John 
Bury  just  as  that  stately  representative  of  the  legal  fraternity 
raised  his  hat  to  a  lady  going  by,  with  all  the  impressive 
solemnity  he  tried  to  infuse  in  his  most  trival  actions. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Dexter,"  said  John  Bury. 

Involuntarily,  and  with  a  sharp  catch  in  his  breath,  Walter 
Armor  wheeled  for  a  glimpse  of  her  ;  then  scowled  at  John 
Bury  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  sorry  jest.  For  this  woman 
was  a  stranger,  different  in  build,  in  carriage,  different  of 
ensemble  altogether  ;  her  face  he  could  not  see.  The  same 
lady  came  out  of  the  dark,  low-ceiled  little  postoffice,  as  Mr. 
Armor  came  across  to  greet  a  young  man  he  knew,  who 
leaned  on  the  breakwater  there. 

"Miss  Dexter's  looking  better.  Her  month  in  the  mount- 
ains has  built  her  up  considerably,"  said  young  Garnet. 

"  That's  not  Miss  Dexter  ! "  Mr.  Armor's  gruffness  struck 
young  Garnet  as  funny. 

"  Not  ?  Maybe  she's  changed  her  name.  Young  ladies 
sometimes  do,  under  violent  provocation.  Never  thought 
she  would,  though."  He  puffed  his  cigarette  with  a  comical 
air  of  concurrence. 

Mr.  Armor  passed  on,  and  seeing  Dick  Richards  leaning 
on  the  counter,  in  at  the  little  French  jeweler's,  entered 
there  also.  When  he  was  fairly  within,  he  observed  the 
stranger  of  disputed  identity,  comfortably  ensconced  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  which  she  occupied  with  something  of  in- 
valid aspect.  Straightway,  with  an  expression  of  quizzical 
benevolence,  Mr.  Richards  officiated  in  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction. Miss  Dexter  responded  to  her  name  with  civil- 
ity, took  deliberate  survey  of  her  new  acquaintance,  and 
then  went  on  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  impartiality,  in 
description,  graphic  and  slightly  tinged  with  ridicule,  of 
some  people  she  lately  had  met.  Mr.  Armor  stood  as  one 
dazed,  staring  at  the  lady's  wan,  worn  face,  marked  with 
lines  of  pain,  and  the  shadow  of  vigils.  People  came  and 
went;  saluting  the  girl  with  varying  shades  of  cordiality ;  a 
certain  tone  of  respect  and  wholesome  awe  pervaded  their 
greetings  for  the  most  part,  conveying  the  impression  that 
Miss  Dexter  was  quite  capable  of  enforcing  civility.  Clearly 
there  could  be  no  question  of  her  identity  ;  she  was  too 
universally  known.  Who  then,  what  then,  was  the  girl — in- 
finitely more  graceful,  infinitely  more  beautiful,  infinitely 
more  prepossessing  than  this  sad,  sarcastic  woman,  whom 
Mr.  Armor  had  known  as  Miss  Dexter? 

About  nightfall,  after  a  brief  conference  with  some  of  the 
wildest  of  the  young  men  thereabouts — a  difficult  distinc- 
tion in  a  town  where  all  are  wild — Mr.  Richards  approached 
his  friend  with  some  eagerness. 

"  Come  over  to  the  '  Perpetual,'  Armor.  Cor.  Taylor's 
bucking  against  faro,  and  the  last  word's  that  he's  about 
'busting'  the  bank." 

The  other  rooms  of  the  saloon  were  well-nigh  deserted  ; 
the  tall,  white-handed  functionary  behind  the  bar  found  his 
office  something  of  a  sinecure  ;  only  two  or  three  lads  were 
knocking  about  the  billiard-balls  ;  the  beautiful  blonde  wom- 
an who  presided  at  the  piano  had  left  off  her  performance, 
and  the  members  of  the  brass  band  imported  from  Califor- 
nia played  only  occasional  strains,  and  meanwhile  refreshed 
themselves  bibulously. 

At  the  door  of  the  inner  apartments,  wherein  "the  tiger" 
was  caged,  the  party  of  new  comers  were  brought  to  a  halt 
by  pressure  from  within. 

All  the  interest  of  San  Vicente  was  concentrated  on  this 
effort  of  a  player,  more  than  once  bankrupted,  who  now 
seemed  getting  the  better  of  the  game.  By  fits  and  starts, 
silence  and  uproar  prevailed. 

"Carson's  weakening  !  "     Carson  was  the  faro-banker. 

"Why  don't  he  choke  Tayle  off?" 

"Limited  his  bets  hours  ago  !" 

"  Tayle's  a  daisy,  he  is  !  " 

Then  a  breathless  hush.  Finally,  one  concerted  cry, 
"Carson's  shut  down!"  of  sympathetic  triumph,  a  roar, 
clapping,  stamping,  yelling,  Pandemonium  broken  loose,  a 
pistol-shot  or  two,  a  cry  for  the  marshal,  and  then  the  usual 
consequence  of  a  rush  to  the  bar,  and  Dick  Richards's  party 
found  ingress  to  the  scene  of  Cor.  Taylor's  victory,  and 
pressed  forward  to  gaze  on  the  vanquished  "lay-out."  Masses 
of  the  spectators  still  tarried,  discussing  the  deal  in  excited 
tones  ;  haggard  gamesters  were  speculating  on  Taylor's 
"system";  amateurs  were  airing  their  theories  ;  "  tenderfeet" 
listened  agape  ;  a  few  reckless-looking  women  posed  among 
the  rest,  painted  and  bedizened.  The  bystanders  moved  to 
give  way  to  the  fortunate  player,  as  he  gathered  up  his  gains 
and  moved  toward  the  bar-room  with  a  brace  of  his  chums. 

"Who's  the  dealer  to-night?"  Dick  Richards  asked,  at 
random.     Half  a  dozen  voices  replied  : 

"  Belle.     Poor  Belle  !     That'll  let  her  out  with  Carson." 

And  Mr.  Armor,  leaning  forward  with  languid  curiosity, 
saw  a  woman  sitting  there,  with  a  scornful,  careless  smile, 
one  white,  slim  hand  still  resting  on  the  "  case,"  the  other 
idly  shuffling  a  little  heap  of  "  chips." 

_  It  was  the  woman  who,  twenty-four  hours  agone,  had  kissed 
him  a  despairing  farewell  yonder  on  the  rocky,  wind-swept 
hill  above  "  Chihuahua." 
San  Francisco,  January  7,  1883. 


AN    AUTOGRAPH    ARCH-FIEND. 


How  He  wrung-  Signatures  from  the  World's  most  Eminent  Men. 


Would-be  rivals  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  beauty  hold  lumps  of 
ice  to  their  cheeks  when  they  arise  in  the  morning.  Artifi- 
cial >.  "red  as  a  rose  was  she,"  but  it  took  her  bisters  a  lor.g 
time  to  nnd  it  out. 


Edward  Bok,  of  Brooklyn,  says  the  New  York  World,  has 
a  remarkable  autograph  album.  Beginning  with  his  father's 
signature,  on  August  27,  1880,  he  has  since  accumulated 
nearly  twelve  hundred  names  and  letters,  some  of  which 
have  been  secured  by  personal  interviews,  others  in  response 
to  written  requests,  and  a  few  through  the  kindness  of  friends. 
Upon  a  license  to  plead,  which  was  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty, is  the  signature  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  a  bold,  mascu- 
line hand,  which  has  since  been  authenticated  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  name,  '*  Frederick  Pr.  des  Nederlanders," 
can  be  seen  on  a  paper  appointing  Doctor  Bok,  the  father  of 
the  collector,  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Another 
document,  appointing  Doctor  Bok  Minister  of  Justice,  bears 
the  signature  of  King  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands.  On 
another  document,  appointing  Doctor  Bok  Vice-Consul  of 
Holland,  appears  the  signatures  of  Emperor  William  and 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  what  is  especially  interesting  in  this, 
as  an  indication  of  the  etiquette  of  the  Prussian  Court,  is  the 
space  of  six  inches  between  the  wavy  lines  of  the  "  Wilhelm" 
and  the  crabbed,  stiff"  Von  Bismarck."  In  commenting  ed- 
itorially upon  this,  some  time  ago,  the  London  News  re- 
marked that  it  was  interesting  to  discover  that  the  man  who 
made  William  the  Emperor  of  Prussia  could  not  sign  his 
name  within  half  a  foot  of  his.  Next  in  the  list  of  royal  sig- 
natures is  that  of  Kalakaua,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, written  in  plain  and  bold  characters,  which  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  through  the  courtesy  of  one 
of  the  guests.  "W.  E.  Gladstone"  is  written  on  an  envelope 
as  a  frank,  which  was  the  only  way  in  which  his  name  could 
be  obtained.  "  You  ask  for  a  sentiment,"  writes  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  "  I  can  only  say  in  reply  that  autograph-hunters  are 
bad  enough,  but  sentiment-hunters  are  much  worse."  An 
order  of  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons  bears  "John 
Bright"  in  legible  characters.  "Aperire  terram  gentibus 
Suez  et  Panama,"  is  De  Lesseps's  contribution.  Among  the 
other  distinguished  foreigners  in  public  life  who  add  value  to 
this  collection  are  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Gordon,  Lord 
Mandeville,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Mr.  Bok's  collection  of  American  autographs  is  re- 
markably complete.  The  names  of  nearly  all  the  Presidents 
have  been  secured,  together  with  a  very  full  list  of  the  Cabi- 
nets from  Lincoln's  day  until  now.  By  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence Mr.  Seward's  and  Mr.  Blaine's  signatures  are  written 
on  the  mourning  memorial  paper  that  was  used  in  honor  of 
the  dead  Presidents.  The  collection  is  enriched  by  the  auto- 
graphs of  Jefferson  Davis  and  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet.  "  Women  can  resist  a  man's  love,  a  man's 
fame,  a  man's  personal  appearance,  and  a  man's  money,  but 
they  can  not  resist  a  man's  tongue  when  he  knows  how  to 
talk  to  them,"  is  signed  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  kindly  writes  :  "This  will  reach  you  on  your  birthday. 
I  can  only  say  I  wish  I  could  send  you  something  of  more 
value.  As  you  are  a  boy  and  I  an  old  man,  you  may  keep 
this  many  years  after  I  am  dead,  and  remember  that  I  have 
told  you  that  in  the  many  books  I  have  written,  though  there 
is  much,  may  be,  that  is  vain,  I  take  pride  to  myself  in  say- 
ing there  is  nothing  which  is  deleterious."  Having  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  Tennyson's  autograph,  Mr.  Bok  finally 
secured  the  aid  of  a  young  friend  in  Brooklyn,  who  happened 
to  be  named  after  the  poet  laureate,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter 
written  by  this  young  boy  came  the  following  : 

"  Dear  Young  Namesake  :  I  am  not  sending  you  any  lines  of  my 
own,  because  I  am  weary  of  writing  my  own  poetry  ;  but  I  have  lo 
make  a  request  of  you,  very  easy  to  follow  :  Dont  say  'awful  sleepy.' 
Awful'  is  slang  for  'very,'  and  I  hale  slang.  A.  Texnvson." 

"  Not  to  this  age  nor  for  this  people  sing,"  writes  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  an  eye  to  immortality.  Robert  Browning 
makes  a  transcription  from  "Cleon,"  beginning  with  the  line 
''We  of  these  latter  days  with  greater  minds."  In  a  long 
letter,  written  from  London  by  Henry  James  Jr.,  is  found  the 
following:  "As  my  father  is  even  more  good-natured  than. 
I,  he  will  perhaps  send  you  his  autograph,  though  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  the  signatures  of  men  of  distinction  must 
seem  to  him,  as  to  me,  destined  to  deprive  it  of  the  value  of 
rarity."  Together  with  several  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Bok  wrote 
several  times  to  Charles  Reade,  but  with  no  success.  Finally, 
however,  they  elicited  the  following  outburst:  "You  little 
pests,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  my  signature  except  at  the 
foot  of  checks?  I  should  like  to  knock  your  heads  together. 
Bother  autographs  !  "  After  which  his  name  is  signed  eight 
times,  so  as  completely  to  cover  1  he  note-paper.  To  Charles 
Darwin's  note  a  tender  interest  ought  to  attach,  for  it  was  writ- 
ten but  two  days  before  his  death.  There  is  a  letter  from  Vol- 
taire to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  a  letter  from  Victor  Hugo 
to  his  friend,  Professor  Requier.  Alexandre  Dumas  writes 
in  French  :  "  I  weary  myself,  this  is  how  it  begins ;  he  wearies 
me,  this  is  how  it  ends.  Such  is,  in  two  words,  the  story  of 
the  first  fault  of  women."  There  are  also  brief  notes  from 
Jules  Verne  and  A.  G.  Swinburne.  Longfellow  wrote  a 
transcription  from  "Hiawatha,"  beginning  with  the  line, 
"  And  the  Black  Robe  Chief  made  answer,"  and  also  sent  a 
note  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  no  auto- 
graph of  Tennyson.  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus"  is  written 
out  in  full  and  signed  by  Holmes,  who  writes  that  Emerson's 
memory  was  giving  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  secure  an  autograph.  Undaunted,  Mr. 
Bok  went  to  Concord  and  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den.  The 
sage  of  Concord  received  him  very  courteously,  and  at  once 
granted  his  request.  An  illustration  of  the  loss  of  memory 
from  which  he  suffered  is  found  in  the  repetition  of  the  sec- 
ond c  in  Concord.  James  Parton,  in  lieu  of  his  autograph, 
sent  to  Mr.  Bok  three  scraps  of  paper  which  Horace  Gree- 
ley used  to  carry  around  in  his  hat  as  memoranda  of  ed- 
itorials yet  to  be  written.  "  I  find  much  pleasure,  sir,  in 
obeying  your  commands,"  is  in  a  bold  writing  and  signed  by 
"  Lilie  Langtry."  Adelina  Patti  writes  :  "The  one  and  only 
form  of  music  is  melody.  No  music  is  conceivable  without 
melody,  and  both  are  absolutely  inseparable."  While  an- 
other sheet  of  paper  bears  several  bars  of  Sullivan's  "  Let 
Me  Dream  Again,"  written  and  signed  by  Christine  Nilsson. 
Vmone  the  other  names  from  the  profession  are  Florence, 
Booth,  M  jJjeik.i,  SidJjU;,  balvini,  and  .Maggie 
Mitchell. 
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THE  CHICAGO  JESTER. 
Lakeside  Musings. 

Gambetta  was   attended  by  seven   doctors.     His 

will  power  and  constitution  must  have  been  some- 
thing wonderful 

It  is  again  reported  that  Mr.  Tilden  is  to  be  mar- 
ried early  in  January.  Mr.  Tilden's  belief  in  a  mild 
win  ter  is  not  very  strong. 

A  New  York  paper  says  that  "  the  favorite  calling 
cards  this  season  will  be  very  plain."  In  Chicago 
three  aces  will  continue  in  favor. 

Patti  has  been  criticising  Mrs.  Langtry's  actions. 
Patti  should  order  some  iron  shutters  for  the  con- 
servatory in  whioh  she  resides  at  once. 

Lieutenant  Wissman,  a  German  explorer,  has  just 
finished  a  walk  across  Africa.  The  nature  of  his 
trouble  with  Mrs.  Wissman  is  not  known. 

Senator  Mahone  says  he  will  never  enter  the  White 
House  again.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  White 
House  will  never  wear  mourning  for  Mahone. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that  George  Washing- 
ton "  swore  like  a  trooper."  It  is  sad  to  think  what 
George  would  say  about  Henry  if  he  were  only  here. 

Joseph  Cook  has  been  clear  around  the  world. 
Joseph  will  be  remembered  as  the  Boston  gentie- 
man  who  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  protoplasm 
and  biology. 

The  defaulting  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  is 
believed  to  have  gone  to  Mexico.  The  news  that 
Mexico  had  been  stolen  would  occasion  no  surprise 
in  Tennessee. 

A  Detroit  paper  says  that  a  seventy-five-dollar 
monkey  was  frozen  to  death  in  that  city  the  other 
night.  Seventy-five  dollars  is  certainly  a  large  price 
to  pay  for  a  dry-goods  clerk. 

Road-Commissioner  Hayes  kept  open  house  at 
Fremont,  O.,  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  house  was  the  only  thing  he 
did  open  on  that  festal  occasion. 

King  Kalakaua  ordered  forty  cases  of  champagne 
from  a  Baltimore  firm,  to  be  used  at  the  coronation, 
The  heathen  in  his  blindness  seems  to  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  what  a  coronation  means. 

Red  Cloud  has  filed  a  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  value  of  a  lot  of  horses  taken  from  his 
tribe  ten  years  ago  by  General  Crook.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  civilizing  Indians  too  much. 

A  party  of  Italian  scientists  who  recently  explored 
Patagonia  found  in  that  country  large  numbers  ol 
enormous  human  craniums.  There  were  evidently 
no  polo  or  bicycle  clubs  in  Patagonia. 

The  rate  of  vibration  of  the  rattlesnake's  tail  has 
been  determined  by  Doctor  Ott,  of  New  York,  to  be 
sixty  persecond.  What  brand  of  whisky  DoctorOtt 
used  to  produce  the  snake  is  not  stated. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  made  Tom  Ochiltree  the 
butt  of  ridicule  in  one  of  his  "  Gatli "  letters,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  "the  greatest  liar  of  America. "  This 
is  the  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Townsend  left  for  Eu- 
rope before  the  letter  was  printed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  desired  a  military  escort 
during  his  trip  through  the  Indian  Territory.  If  the 
Marquis  would  only  don  his  national  costume,  he 
would  have  no  trouble.  The  Indians,  as  is  well 
known,  venerate  people  supposed  to  be  crazy. 

Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  before  he  became  Governor,  and  ex- 
Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston,  was  the  poet  of  his  class 
in  college.  The  liberty  allowed  under  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  sometimes  shamefully  abused. 

A  statistician  says  France  produces  milk  which,  if 
collected,  would  make  a  stream  three  feet  four  inches 
wide,  and  one  foot  one  inch  deep,  flowing  night  and 
day,  all  the  year  round.  Statisticians  are  people  who 
can  figure  out  everything  except  how  to  make  a  living, 

The  London  Times  says  that  the  women  of  Cyprus 
have  finally  thrown  away  their  veils,  refusing  to  fol- 
low the  good  old  Eastern  custom  any  longer.  As  a 
consequence,  the  men  are  all  leaving  the  country. 
The  women  of  Cyprus  must  have  a  Boston  expres- 
sion. 

When  Modjeska  played  "  Frou  Frou"  in  New 
York  the  other  evening,  Jay  Gould  was  present,  and 
the  Morning  Journal  says  that  "  Mr.  Gould  almost 
broke  down."  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  of  Mr. 
Gould's  wealth  should  not  have  suspenders  of  a  suit- 
able strength. 

The  wife  of  Engineer  Melville  says  that  she  will 
consent  to  a  separation  if  he  will  assign  to  her  for 
life  two-thirds  of  his  pay  and  surrender  to  her  the  ab- 
solute control  of  all  their  children.  Women  are  such 
shrinking,  diffident  cre-itures,  that  it  is  awonder  how 
they  get  along  at  all. 

The  London  Queen  says  that  ' '  a  gentleman  should 
not  offer  his  left  arm  to  his  wife.  The  only  time 
when  a  lady  is  placed  on  a  gentleman's  left  is  during 
the  marriage  service,  when  the  position  indicates  sub- 
jection." "Indicates"  is  certainly  a  very  handy 
word  to  have  in  the  family. 

A  Detroit  man  has  built  a  furnace  in  which  refuse 
tinware,  such  as  oyster  cans,  fruit  cans,  etc.,  may  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  solder  is  restored 
to  commerce,  and  the  sheets  of  tin  being  re-rolled, 
pre  available  for  binding  the  edges  of  wooden  trunks! 
Michigan  goats  are  in  hard  luck  this  year. 

Henry  Cary,  the  Milwaukee  young  man  who  left 
town  suddenly  with  a  shortage  of  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  his  accounts,  has  returned,  and  a  dis- 
patch says  ' '  that  great  sympathy  is  felt  for  him. "  It 
is  certainly  hard  on  an  able-bodied  young  man  to  be 
able  to  get  away  with  only  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  has 
been  dismissed  from  his  pastorate,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  he  had  been  seen,  "in  broad  day- 
light, sitting  beside  his  wife  on  a  sofa,  and  eating 
from  the  same  banana  with  her."  Ministers  should 
certainly  try  not  to  set  a  bad  example  to  other  men. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Behrends,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
received  last  Monday  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  salary 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  one  thousand  dollars 
moving  expenses,  and  a  two-months'  vacation  every 
>  ear.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Brhrends  caught  the 
Monday  evening  train  for  Brooklyn. 

—Tribune. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

The  salad  is  one  of  the  few  links,  says  Quiz,  that 
bind  us  to  the  golden  age,  and  those  long  since  van- 
ished days  of  peace,  innocence,  and  no  taxes.  To  a 
quiet  observer  of  an  epicurean  turn  of  mind,  nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  from  the  quiet,  red-cur- 
tained bin  of  a  London  tavern  to  look  forth  upon  the 
humors  of  man,  whose  noblest  prerogative  is  to 
be  denominated  "  a  cooking  animal."  The  lion  is  a 
hero,  the  rat  artful  as  a  lawyer,  the  dove  gentle  as  a 
lover  ;  the  beaver  is  a  good  engineer,  the  monkey  a 
clever  actor  ;  but  none  of  them  can  make  a  soup,  or 
put  together  an  omelette.  The  wisest  sheep  never 
thought  of  culling  and  contrasting  his  grasses,  season- 
ing them  with  thyme  and  tarragon,  softening  them 
with  oil,  exasperating  them  with  mustard,  sharpening 
them  with  vinegar,  spiritualizing  them  with  a  suspi- 
cion of  Onions  ;  in  a  word,  sheep  have  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  yet  no  ovine  genius  has  yet  arisen 
to  suggest  and  carry  out  the  construction  of  a  salad. 
Our  woolly  friends  still  eat  their  grass  pure  and  sim- 
ple. As  they  did  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  and  at  the 
foot  of  Ararat,  they  do  now  on  the  Tartar  steppes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  great  Chinese  pagodas,  and  the 
only  condiment  their  uninitiated  appetites  need  is 
what  Spaniards  call  the  "Salsa  de  San  Bernardo," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  simply,  "hunger 
and  a  good  appetite,"  which  sauce  was  always  much 
affected  by  your  hermit ;  and  it  is  to  your  thoughtful 
and  wise  hermit  that  we,  no  doubt,  owe  that  divine 
complicity — the  salad.  There  is  a  fine  old  proverb  : 
"  A  good  salad  requires  a  spendthrift  to  put  in  the 
oil,  a  miser  to  pour  in  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  to  add 
the  mustard,  and  a  madman  to  stir  it  all  up."  One 
must  not  forget  the  precepts  of  that  eminent  viveur, 
the  German  professor,  who  preached  so  largely  and 
frequently  upon  the  salad,  and  allowed  no  profane 
hands  to  touch  the  component  parts  but  his  own. 
With  what  exquisite  and  learned'  unction  the  worthy 
Doctor  Driekopf  used  to  poise  and  ring  with  a  snap 
of  his  finger  the  china  bowl  before  he  began,  as  the 
juggler  does  the  plate  he  is  about  to  send  spinning 
through  the  air.  He  used  to  scrutinize  the  vessel  as 
the  pagan  priest  would  have  done,  with  holy  awe,  a 
vessel  prepared  for  the  sacrifice.  Next  taking  a 
young  onion,  he  perfumed  it  with  a  light  and  playful 
touch.  Next,  with  a  wise  chemistry,  he  prepared  a 
large,  silver  tablespoon,  and  filled  it  four  times  with 
the  finest  oil  of  Lucca — pure,  sweet,  and  golden  as  ever 
green  Italian  olive;berry  yielded.  Four  times  the  oil 
to  one  of  vinegar — that  was  Herr  Professor's  great 
and  primary  maxim.  "  Want  of  oil,"  using  a  rather 
scattered  metaphor,  "was,"  he  said,  "the  great 
rock  on  which  English  salad-makers  always  split." 
That  golden  sea  was  the  ocean  to  which  all  other 
liquids  and  solids  were  to  be  mere  subsidiaries.  One 
brimming  spoonful  of  brown  vinegar  the  professor 
next,  with  exulting  generosity,  proud  as  a  witch  of 
her  secoud  spell,  dashed  into  the  enchanted  caldron. 
The  mustard  he  then  added,  by  instinct,  to  infuse  a 
flavor  and  a  kindly  warmth  into  the  acute  vinegar 
and  the  lubricating  and  emollient  oil.  Then  and 
there  he  also  threw  in  a  pinch  of  sacred  salt — that 
sanatory  crystalline  dust  which  the  Italian  physicians 
think  essential  to  the  wholesomeness  of  this  bouquet 
of  raw  vegetables.  Their  alliterative  proverb  is : 
"  S.*lata  insalata  no  e  sanata"  (a  salad  unsalted  is 
not  salubrious).  The  professor  seldom  failed,  indeed, 
to  quote  this  saying,  and  also  a  pleasant  companion 
to  it,  which  asserts  that  "  alter  salad  should  come 
wine  " — not  that  the  professor  wanted  any  strange 
lore  as  an  excuse  for  a  potation,  and  it  was  also  ob- 
served that  the  more  potations  he  took  the  more  lan- 
guages he  talked,  till  at  last,  on  the  giddy  verge  of  a 
classical  and  polyglottic  inebriety,  he  became  a 
Tower  of  Babel  in  himself,  and,  noisy  as  a  cargo  of 
monkeys  in  a  gale  of  wind.  And  here,  leaving  the 
professor  at  his  salad-bowl,  let  us  consider  that  great 
man's  theory  that  salads  were  invented  by  Adam  and 
Eve.  "Your  Milton,"  he  used  to  observe,  his  spec- 
tacles glittering  as  he  spoke,  "  makes  Adam  and  Eve 
eat  nectarines,  and  then  dip  out  the  water  from  the 
brook  in  their  dark  crimson  skins."  Better  have 
eaten  a  salad  in  that  hot  weather,  when  the  "fervid 
sun  "  shot  down  more  warmth  than  Adam  needed. 
The  old  French  proverb-maker  who  said : 
"  Qui  vin  ne  boit  apres  salade 
kst  en  danger  d'etre  malade," 
had  many  other  wise  laws  relating  to  food,  of  more 
or  less  value,  such  as :  "Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  old 
friends  are  best."  "Veal,  fowls,  and  fish  fill  the 
church-yards."  "  Take  the  middle  of  wine,  the  top 
of  oil,  and  the  bottom  of  honey."  "Afterpears,  wine 
or  the  priest."  "After  melon,  wine  is  a  felon." 
"You  must  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as  after  an 
ox."  Of  all  salads  lobster  salad  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque. The  red-skinned  flesh  of  the  creature  con- 
trasts exquisitely  (and  was  surely  intended  to  contrast 
exquisitely)  with  the  tender  green  of  the  virgin  let- 
tuce. To  parody  Brill at-Savarin  may  I  not  say,  pow- 
erful kings,  invincible  paladins,  friends  of  Nero  and 
Heliogabalus,  how  I  pity  you,  for  you  did  not  know 
the  lobster  salad  1  The  very  scarlet  of  the  lobster 
shell  gives  one  an  appetite.  With  what  a  keen  pleas- 
ure one  cleaves  the  crimson  plate-armor  of  the  sea 
monster  through  with  one  steady,  strong  pressure 
from  head  to  heel;  from  his  little  black  prominent 
beads  of  eyes  to  the  last  brown  filament  of  his  fan- 
like tail.  Easily  as  an  almond  from  its  soft  shell, 
gently  as  a  coin  from  a  mold,  comes  the  plastic  flesh. 
We  toss  it  into  the  bed  of  lettuce  leaves  and  prepare 
for  the  sauce.  We  make  it  like  Mrs.  Rundall ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  we  put  more  oil  and  less 
vinegar ;  and  we  do  not  forget  essence  of  anchovy, 
mushroom  catsup,  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  a  little  molli- 
fying cream,  that  lubricates  everything  like  good- 
nature does  life.  Mashed  potato,  rubbed  down  with 
cream,  mustard,  and  salt,  is  no  bad  substitute  for 
^g,  and  imparts  to  a  salad  a  new  and  not  unpleas- 
ant flavor. 

CCLXIV.  — Bill  of   Fare    for  Six   Persons— Sunday 
January  21. 
Green  Turtle  Soup. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Mushrooms.  Spinach. 

Roast   Chickens. 
.French  Pea   Salad. 
Apple   Souffle\         Fancy  Cakes. 
Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Raisins. 
Apple  Souffle. — One  pint  of  steamed  apples,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  and  the  yelks  of  three,  a  slight  grating  of  nut- 
meg.    Stir  into  the  hot  apple  the  butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
and  the  yelks  of  the  eggs  well  beaten      When  this  is  cold, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  into  the 
mixture.     Butter  a  three-pint  dish,  and  turn  the  souffle  into 
it.     Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.     Serve  immediately, 
with  any  kind  of  sauce. 


—  NUKSING    MOTHERS  GAIN  STRENGTH  BY  USING 

Brown'sHron  Ritters.     It  acts  like  a''charm  in  restor- 
ing to  health  and  strength  overstrained  nature. 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

Iole. 
While  a  square  of  sunshine  lay 
Cool  upon  the  porphyry  floor, 
And  the  broth  of  the  young  day 

Came  broadening  through  the  open  door, 
In  her  palace,  at  high  noon, 
Listening  to  the  lyre's  low  tune, 
With  a  young  slave's  songs  between, 
Lay  Iole  the  Queen. 

As  when,  below,  a  wide  flock  bleats, 
And  one  far  up  a  mountain  hears, 

Faint  the  murmur  of  the  streets 
Died  upon  her  palace  stairs. 

White- winged  ships  lay  round  her  shores  ; 

And  blazing  from  the  temple  doors, 

While  thus  the  queen  lay  still  and  dreamed, 
The  smoke  of  saffron  steamed. 

Through  the  glorious  songs  and  glad, 
Rose  the  fair  queen's  languorous  moan. 

Could  it  be  that  she  was  sad, 
Tossing  on  her  silken  throne? 

Did  she  long  for  luxury 

Greater  than  her  gold  could  buy, 

She  who,  from  her  birth,  had  been 

A  Sybarite,  crowned  queen? 

A  shadow  slants  athwart  the  light, 
And,  bending  through  the  ivory  door, 

Waving  her  slaves  to  left  and  right, 
With  panther-tread  upon  the  floor, 

Comes  a  youth,  with  wild-flowers  crowned, 

And  his  limbs  in  goatskin  bound, 

An  ebon  pipe  his  lips  between, 

To  play  before  the  queen. 

The  lyre  is  hushed  ;  the  songs  are  stilled  ; 

The  startled  queen's  imperial  eye 
Grows  solt  as  though  her  soul  was  thrilled, 

Sudden,  with  love's  sweet  mystery. 
The  youth's  lip1',  while  her  slaves  stand  mute: 
Close  softly  on  his  ebon  flute  ; 
A  low  and  sad  mellifluous  note 

Doth  from  his  fingers  float. 

No  song  is  sung,  but  sweet  the  tune 
As  thrushes  on  the  evening  lawn, 
Or  nightingales  beneath  the  moon, 

Or  wakelul  blackbirds  in  the  dawn. 
No  song  he  sings,  but  Iole 
Sees  dew-drenched  pastures  far  away, 
And  hears,  between  the  bare  high  hills, 
The  gurgling  of  cool  rills. 

The  pipe  speaks,  and  anon  she  sees 

The  white  flocks  drifting  to  the  streams. 

And  youth  and  love  beneath  the  trees, 
Dreaming  their  own  day-dreams  ; 

And  the  great  queen's  heart  is  sad 

For  this  simple  shepherd  lad, 

And  her  blood  beats  deep  and  strong, 
Maddening  at  his  song. 

High  and  higher  thrill  the  notes 

Of  this  artless  shepherd's  pipe ; 
And  a  dream  before  her  floats, 

Vintage-gladdened,  autumn-ripe, 
Of  a  dance  where  white  arms  twine, 
Like  tendrils  of  the  wanton  vine  ; 
She  hears,  o'er  all  the  teeming  earth, 

The  tramp  of  Bacchic  mirth. 

Hills,  nor  streams,  nor  vintage-dance, 

Move  her  spirit  as  this  last 
Amorous  note  of  worldless  trance 

When  the  leaf  and  flower  are  past ; 
Low,  as  though,  in  Winter  cold, 
Love  were  waiting  to  be  told — 
Waiting  for  the  jocund  Spring, 

And  the  reawakening — 

Low  and  sweet,  oh  low  and  sweet, 

Iole  hath  left  her  couch, 
And  about  the  shepherd's  feet 

Maiden-like  the  queen  doth  crouch  ; 
Casting  from  her  ivory  wrist 
Emerald  and  amethyst ; 
Her  bronze-bright  tresses  all — behold,      , 
Loose  from  their  braid  ol  gold. 

Through  the  square  of  sunshine  cast 

Cool  upon  the  porphyry  floor, 
Queen  and  shepherd  forth  have  passed, 

And  vanished  from  the  ivory  door, 
And  no  voice  hath  stave  to  stay 
The  feet  of  love-wrapt  Iole  ; 
Only  wondering  maidens  moan 

About  the  empty  throne. 
— Blackwood's  I ' 


The  Farewell  of  Clarimonde. 

[Suggested  by  the  "  Clarimonde  "  of  Tlieophile  Cautier.] 
Adieu,  Romauld  !     But  thou  canst  not  forget  me, 

Although  no  more  I  haunt  thy  dreams  at  night ; 
Thy  hungering  heart  forever  must  regret  me, 

And  starve  for  those  lost  moments  of  delight. 

Naught  shall  avail  thy  priestly  rites  and  duties — 
Nor  fears  of  hell,  nor  hopes  of  heaven  beyond  ; 

Before  the  cross  shall  rise  my  fair  form's  beauties — 
The  lips,  the  limbs,  the  eyes  of  Clarimonde. 

Like  gall  the  wine  sipped  from  the  sacred  chalice 
Shall  taste  to  one  who  knew  my  red  mouth's  bliss 

When  Youth  and  Beauty  dwelt  in  Love's  own  palace. 
And  life  flowed  on  in  an  eternal  kiss. 

Through  what  strange  ways  I  come,  dear  heart,  to 

reach  thee, 
From  viewless  lands,  by  paths  no  man  e'er  trod  ! 
I  braved  all  fears,  all  dangers  dared,  to  teach  thee 
A  love  more  mighty  than  the  love  of  God. 

Think  not  in  all  His  kingdom  to  discover 

Such  joys,    Romauld,   as  ours,   when,   fierce,  yet 
fond, 

I  clasped  thee,   kissed  thee,  crowned  thee   my  one 
lover : 
Thou  canst  not  find  another  Clarimonde, 

I  knew  all  arts  of  love.     He  who  possessed  me 
Possessed  all  women,  and  could  never  tire  ; 

A  new  life  dawned  for  him  who  once  caressed  me  ; 
Satiety  itself  I  set  on  fire. 

Inconstancy  I  chained  ;  men  died  to  win  me  ; 

Kings  cast  by  crowns  for  one  hour  on  my  breast ; 
And  all  the  passionate  tide  of  love  within  me 

I  gave  to  thee,  Romauld.     Wert  thou  not  blest  ? 

Yet,  for  the  love  of  God,  thy  hand  hath  riven 

Our  welded  souls.     But  not  in  prayer  well  conned, 

Nol  in  thy  utsdrlv  purchased  peace  of  heaven, 
Canat  thtju  lurget  those  hours  with  Clarimonde. 
— Ella  Wheeler. 
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THE    OLYMPIAN    CLAM. 
By  Betsy  B. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  sails  over  the  beautiful 
blue  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  without  exclaiming  rhap- 
sodically  at  discreet  intervals:  "What  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water !  " 

And  so  it  is,  but  it  is  rather  disconcerting,  just 
when  one  is  feeling  in  one's  most  original  mood,  to 
catch  an  oblique  glance  of  amusement  in  the  eye  of 
the  Piiget  Sounder,  which  tells  you  intuitively  that 
your  phrase  is  as  familiar  to  his  ear  as  the  lapping  of 
the  quiet  Sound  waters  against  the  timber-lined  shores. 
Yet,  what  is  one  to  do?  No  inventive  genius  has  yet 
furnished  a  tourist"s  pocket- companion  which  shall 
provide  a  ring  of  changes  upon  the  traveler's  adjec- 
tives. Your  only  vengeance  is  to  preserve  a  stolid 
quiet  over  the  unfolding  beauties  of  the  sail,  and  not 
to  mention,  when  you  come  to  it,  if  you  can  with- 
hold your  enthusiasm,  that  Olympia  is  the  very  pret- 
tiest little  town  that  ever  nestled  under  taU  pines  and 
looked  over  glancing  waters. 

"  It  is  such  a  spot  as  the  poets  make  their  songs 
about,"  I  said  to  the  skipper,  as  we  leaned  over  the 
rail  of  the  Dakota,  and  I  musingly  quoted  Moore  : 

"  I  knew,  by  the  smoke  which  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near ; 
And  I  said,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  is  humble  may  hope  for  it  here." 

"And  they  would  find  it,"  spoke  thecaptain,  "for 
it  is  the  cleanest,  greenest  little  spot  in  the  world,  and 
its  people  the  heartiest  and  most  hospitable." 

"  Are  these  its  characteristics,  captain?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  when  you  come  right  down  to  character- 
istics," growled  the  veteran  of  the  seas,  "  I  think  it 
runs  mostly  to  temperance  and  clams." 

A  sample  of  their  hospitality  came  that  night  in  the 
ihape  of  an  invitation  for  our  entire  party  of  nine  to 
a  picnic  on  the  morrow.  When  the  morrow  came  it 
was  a  fair  June  day,  and  albeit  we  started  at  an  un- 
known hour  of  the  morning,  the  sun  himself  having 
not  yet  scratched  his  eyes,  we  jogged  along  most 
contentedly  over  the  two  miles  of  mucky  road  between 
the  Dakota  and  the  station.  The  road  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  hill,  and  the  summer  sun 
had  not  yet  dried  the  winter's  mud.  There  were 
none  of  the  white  peeping  cottages  along  the  entire 
length  of  it,  but  here  and  there  a  small  Indian  en- 
campment gave  life  to  the  scene,  as  dirty  and  unin- 
teresting as  Indian  camps  usually  are,  and  decorated 
with  a  line  of  something  drying  in  the  sun. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  the  clam  to  be  a  bird  of  humble 
and  retiring  disposition,  whose  super-sensitiveness 
would  not  permit  it  to  grow  to  an  obtrusive  size,"  I 
remarked,  when  we  had  passed  two  or  three  strings 
of  them,  ' '  I  should  suspect  those  things  to  be  clams. " 

"That's  what  they  be,  ma'am,"  spoke  Jehu,  with 
a  strong  flavor  of  local  pride  in  his  accent — "  small 
clams.  The  Indians  don't  seem  to  like  the  big  ones," 
he  went  on,  after  he  had  given  me  a  moment  in 
which  to  digest  my  astonishment ;  ' '  they  have  an  idea 
they  are  not  so  delicate." 

For  an  hour  and  some  minutes  I  relapsed  into 
comparative  silence.  The  country  Jehu  is  a  droll 
creature  sometimes,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  strong  predisposition  to  guy  city  folks.  I  sus- 
pected myself  of  being  a  victim  and  contributing 
material  to  him  for  a  good  story ;  so  I  said  little 
more  till  we  found  ourselves  at  the  station  in  an  open 
car,  gayly  bedecked  with  greens. 

The  Olympians  always  go  to  a  picnic  by  train,  for 
their  railroad  goes  by  the  euphonic  name  among 
themselves  of  "  the  picnic  road."  When  the  land 
was  yet  unbroken,  and  a  railroad  became  a  necessity, 
there  were  no  appropriations  or  franchises  for  the  lit- 
tle town  at  the  head  of  the  sound ;  yet,  so  long  as 
railroads  were  going,  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
wanted  one.  So  the  lawyers,  and  the  doctors,  and 
the  clergymen,  and  the  bankers,  and  all  the  big  men 
of  a  small  town,  who  are  not  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil,  arose  and  agreed  to  lay  the  road  with  their  own 
hands.  And  daily  they  forsook  their  accustomed 
callings  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  went  out 
upon  the  highway  and  built  a  railroad.  And  their 
wives,  like  the  heroic  women  of  history,  went  out  and 
sat  upon  the  roadside  by  them,  and  cheered  them 
with  lunches,  the  fame  whereof  has  not  yet  died  out 
in  the  north  country ;  and  out  of  such  a  frolicsome 
beginning  they  are  tied  to  their  neighbors  by  iron 
bands.  And  they  love  their  road  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  alive,  and  their  wives  have  not  lost  their  cun- 
ning at  the  kitchen-fire. 

But  when  the  railroad  and  the  cooking  had  been 
talked  out,  and  we  began  to  cast  about,  as  strangers 
will,  for  sympathetic  subjects  of  conversation,  I  be- 
thought me  once  again  of  the  clams,  and,  address- 
ing a  sweet-faced  woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  habit- 
ually spoke  the  truth,  I  said :  "  I  have  heard  much 
of  the  clams  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  I  was 
rather  staggered  this  morning  when  the  driver  pointed 
some  out  to  us  that  were  as  large  as  teal  ducks." 

"Oh,"  said  this  vision  of  truth,  with  a  smile  of  in 
nocence,  "  those  must  have  been  the  small  ones  that 
the  Indians  eat.  I  don't  care  for  them  myself.  When 
they  weigh  less  than  two  pounds,  they  seem  dry  and 
juiceless.  Such  a  one  as  we  had  for  soup  last  night 
is  the  favorite  size.  It  weighed  about  three  pounds, 
and  was  as  delicate  as  an  oyster." 

"And  how  large  is  your  family?  "  I  inquired,  with 
iur  air  of  having  dropped  upon  the  point  of 

.    joke. 
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"Oh,  there  are  five  of  us,"  she  replied,  unblush- 
ingly,  "and  we  never  think  of  using  more  than  one 
clam  for  soup.  Indeed,  sometimes,"  she  went  on, 
"  we  have  enough  clam  left  over  next  day  to  make 
fritters  for  lunch." 

I  began  to  think  it  high  time  to  consult  with  my 
own  party  as  to  whether  a  gigantic  joke  were  being 
played  on  us,  or  whether  the  Olympians  were  all  as 
mad  as  March  hares  with  clam  mania.  There  were 
four  Englishmen  among  us,  who  united  in  a  most 
cordial  detestation  of  the  clam.  A  normal  clam  was 
to  them  an  unbeautiful  object  to  look  upon,  an  un- 
pleasant object  to  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  object  to 
talk  about ;  but  with  a  pleasant  courtesy  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  a  desire  to  do  in  America 
as  Americans,  they  agreed  to  lead  each  conversation 
carefully  up  to  the  subject  of  clams,  and  we  should 
compare  notes  in  the  evening. 

Our  objective  point  was  a  wild-strawberry  patch, 
and  we  were  all  provided  with  little  tin  pails,  in  which 
to  stow  the  succulent  berry.  The  succulent  berry  did 
not  appear  in  large  quantities.  Do  we  not  all  re- 
member a  song  of  our  school-days,  in  which  a  brig- 
andish sort  of  lover  sang  : 

"I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain, 
The  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  chain, 
And  the  wild  gazelle,  with  its,silvery  feet, 
I'll  give  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet"? 

Something  of  the  stupendous  difficulties  of  his  task 
crossed  our  small  brains,  even  as  we  sang.  Wild 
things  are  always  difficult  to  capture,  from  a  bison  to 
a  berry.  We  gathered  berries  to  the  extent  of  a  half 
dozen,  and  then  fell  upon  the  main  business  of  the 
day_the  lunch.  Of  course,  clam  chowder  was  the 
piece  de  resistance,  and  if  ever  clam  chowder  was  good, 
it  was  good  then.  The  soft  incense  of  clams  seemed 
to  arise  and  pervade  the  air  everywhere,  and  provoke 
a  gentle  Olympian  ecstasy.  We  never  knew  how 
many,  or  rather  how  few,  clams  it  took  to  make  the 
chowder,  but  they  were  in  just  the  right  proportion, 
whatever  their  size.  Their  recipes  are  not  found  in 
Pierre  Blot,  or  in  the  big  cook-book,  "Napoleon," 
but  the  culinary  fame  of  the  Olympian  ladies  is  built 
upon  a  rock,  and  as  pastry  cooks  they  may  challenge 
the  world. 

The  skipper  was  enthroned  upon  a  bench  of  moss 
beneath  a  spreading  oak,  crowned,  like  a  veritable 
dryad,  with  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  and  waited  upon 
by  a  bevy  of  wood  nymphs,  who  plied  him  with  the 
good  things  of  earth,  and  were  made  happy  when  the 
woods  reverberated  with  the  echoes  of  his  leviathan 
laughter. 

There  was  an  unfamiliar  picnic  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, for  although  there  was  fragrant  tea,  and  delicious 
coffee,  and  cool  milk,  there  was  never  the  popping  of 
a  cork.  Not  a  word  was  heard  of  the  temperance 
question,  not  a  sermon  preached,  not  a  pharisaical 
lifting  of  the  eyebrow  reminded  us  that  there  were 
wickednesses  in  the  world  which  had  been  triumphed 
over  by  Olympia.  I  observed  that  our  English 
friends  patronized  the  coffee  most  assiduously ;  but 
not  one  of  them,  being  entreated  by  our  kind  host- 
esses, partook,  according  to  established  custom,  of 
sugar.  It  seemed  strange,  for  as  your  Englishman  is 
the  greatest  of  tea-drinkers,  so,  when  he  takes  coffee, 
he  has  the  sweetest  tooth. 

But,  by  mistake,  I  chanced  to  sip  once  from  my 
neighbor's  cup  instead  of  my  own,  and,  behold,  the 
secret  was  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness.  It  was 
beef — simple,  unadulterated,  real  beer.  The  temper- 
ate hosts  of  Olympia  had  hoodwinked  their  spouses, 
and  refused  to  deprive  the  stranger  within  their  gates 
of  his  accustomed  beverage,  and  presented  it  on  the 
sly  ;  how,  was  never  known,  for  there  were  never 
more  innocent-looking  people  than  smiled  at  each 
other  across  those  tea-cups  of  beer  in  the  woods  of 
Olympia.  But  my  wits  being  once  wakened,  I  began 
to  know  why  so  many  thirsty  ones  wandered  simul- 
taneously to  the  spring  every  half  hour,  and  there  was 
nothing  strange  late  in  the  afternoon  in  finding  a 
demijohn  cleverly  tucked  away  in  the  ferns.  Forgive 
your  lords,  O  gentle  ladies  of  Olympia,  that  they 
tricked  you  in  a  spirit  of  purest  hospitality. 

Meantime  the  clam  grew  apace.  When  it  had 
reached  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  I  determined  not  to 
compare  tales  with  my  fellow-travel ers,  but  went 
straight  to  the  Governor  of  the  Territory. 

"  The  people  of  Olympia,"  I  said,  "have  told  me 
these  tales  with  such  sincere  manner,  with  such  an 
absolute  appearance  of  truth,  that  I  was  almost  com- 
pelled to  believe  them,  till  the  ten-pounder  staggered 
my  confidence  altogether,  and  I  am  again  at  sea." 

"Madam,"  spoke  the  chief  official  of  the  Terri- 
tory, "I  will  vouch  for  the  ten-pounder  myself,  since 
I  myself  had  the  honor  of  carving  it  at  my  own  board, 
and  a  goodly  clam  it  was.  True,  I  have  since  eaten 
of  one  that  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  but  I  can  give 
you  no  ocular  proof  of  that  assertion.  But  I  have 
kept  the  shell  of  the  ten-pound  one,  and  you  shall 
carry  it  home  with  you  to-night."  And,  true  enough, 
his  daughter  brought  it  to  me,  filled  with  pansies  of 
every  shade  of  purple  and  gold," large-eyed,  clear,  and 
truthful-looking  as  the  Olympians  themselves  when 
they  tell  of  their  mammoth  clams.  It  holds  a  post  of 
honor  on  the  bric-a-brac  stand  now,  an  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  own  clam  stories. 

"You  will  need  it,"  said  he  ;  "lor,  if  you  began  to 
doubt  this  morning  over  a  half-pound  clam,  and  are 
only  beginning  to  believe  at  fifteen  pounds,  you  can 
imagine  how  doubters  will  scoff  at  you  when  you  are 
far  from  the  haunts  of  the  Jumbo  clam.  For  my  own 
part,  I  thought  the  fifteen  pounds  was  the  limit  of 
clammy  possibility  ;  but  I  read  the  other  day  of  one 
in   the  East   Indies  which  weighed  three  hundred 

and  " 

"Ah,  Governor,"  I  said,  "now  I  do  doubt.  It 
was  simply  no  longer  a  clam,  but  a  monster  with  per- 
haps a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clam  family.' 
"So  the  scoffers  will  tell  you,"  laughed  the  Gov- 
ernor  ;  "  but  Tom  Thumb,  the  American  dwarf,  is  a 
man,  and  so  was  Phil  McCool,  the  Irish  giant.  If  it 
was  not  a  clam,  what  was  it  ?  " 
And  what  was  it? 


DRAMATIC    SHAMS. 

How  a  New  York  Manager  Hoodwinks  the   Public. 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  has  been  interviewing 
one  of  the  prominent  theatrical  managers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  advertising.  "You've  got  to  hammer  away," 
observed  the  manager,  "on  the  public.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  play  of  'Julius  Caesar,'  which  we  pro- 
duced at  Booth's  some  years  ago.  No  modern  stage 
ever  witnessed  such  magnificent  surroundings  given 
to  any  play.  It  was  immense.  It  cost  great  sums  of 
money  to  bring  '  Julius  '  before  the  American  public 
in  such  splendor.  Everything  was  done  to  give  it  no- 
toriety that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest.  Ona 
day  we  advertised  that  the  school-girls  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege were  coming  down  in  a  body  to  witness  it  I 
think  some  tickets  had  been  distributed  so  that  they 
might  eventually  reach  Vassar  College.  Now,  of 
course,  I  can't  be  expected  to  know  everybody  that 
comes  into  a  theatre,  and  I  can't  give  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Vassar  girls  who  were  at  Booth's  on  that  day. 
I've  no  doubt  some  of  them  were  there.  Then  I  in- 
vited the  Faculty  of  Yale  College  to  see  'Julius.' 
That  was  genuine.  They  came  down  from  New  Ha- 
ven in  a  body,  and  I've  no  doubt  were  much  admired 
by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  But  the  cap-sheaf  of  all 
these  devices  for  keeping  '  Julius  '  before  the  public 
was  the  invitation  given  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
State  officers  at  Albany.  Governor  Tilden,  Senators, 
and  Assemblymen,  all  came  to  New  York  on  a  spe- 
cial train.  Governor  Bedle,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  New  Jersey,  came  over  too.  They  marched 
in  a  procession  down  Fifth  Avenue  ;  Jhere  was  slow 
fire  and  blue  music,  and  an  immense  hooraw.  The 
theatre  was  packed.  The  people  who  came  got  their 
money's  worth  of  '  Julius  Ccesar,'  and  of  modern  leg- 
islators and  governors.  Then  there  was  Charlotte 
Cushman's  farewell  performance.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  actress  herself  gave  it  that  name.  However,  it 
was  her  farewell  performance  as  far  as  New  York  was 
concerned.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  arrange  the  details  of  that  little  event.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  the  occasion  warranted  such  memora- 
ble farewell  scenes.  All  the  prominent  admirers  of 
the  art  which  she  represented  were  induced  to  partici- 
pate. Governor  Tilden,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  other 
gendemen  of  note,  loaned  their  presence  that  night. 
A  vast  procession  was  gotten  up.  As  originally  pre- 
pared, the  programme  included  in  the  procession  the 
members  of  the  Arcadian  Club.  Through  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  our  distinguished  fellow-towns- 
man, Mr.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  I  was  enabled  to 
bring  this  about.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  a 
hitch  occurred.  They  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
theatres.  Meeting  Mr.  Sullivan,  one  day,  he  blandly 
informed  me  that  the  Arcadian  Club  would  not  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  parade.  I  have  always  sus- 
pected that  Mr.  Sullivan  smelt  a  mouse ;  that  he 
thought  he  saw  a  great  advertising  scheme  slowly 
blossoming.  '  But  the  Arcadian  Club  will  surely 
parade,'  I  said  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  It  did.  I  hired  two 
hundred  and  fifty  '  supers, '  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
piece,  and  gave  them  each  a  flambeau — see  your 
newspaper  file  for  the  use  that  we  made  of  that  excel- 
lent word  in  advertising  this  affair.  I  had  an  im- 
mense transparency  made  with  the  words  '  Arcadian 
Club '  painted  upon  it.  My  club  was  marshaled  into 
line,  and  down  Broadway  it  paraded  behind  Down- 
ing's  Ninth  Regiment  Band.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
unkindly  likened  the  club  and  the  parade  to  a  torch- 
light procession.  But  remember  one  thing  :  Booth's 
Theatre  stuck  out  all  over  the  newspaper  pages. 
That  was  my  objective  point,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  in  my  devotion  to  art  for  being  practical 
always.  I  never  knew  what  became  of  the  Arca- 
dian Club.  The  rascals  stole  my  banner  and  my 
flambeaus,  and  I  always  considered  them  as  my 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  following  po- 
litical campaign.  We  had  fireworks  in  Madison 
Square  after  the  performance  that  night.  Fifty  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  to  see  them.  Cushman  made 
a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
Jarrett  and  Palmer  and  myself  supporting  her.  I 
had  been  put  to  my  wits'  ends  to  provide  a  piece  rep- 
resenting the  bust  of  William  Shakespeare.  I  dis- 
covered that  not  a  single  fireworks  dealer  in  town 
had  one.  Koster  &  Green  did  have,  however,  an 
enormous  bust  of  William  M.  Tweed,  which  had 
been  left  on  their  hands  by  admiring  Iriends,  whose 
enthusiasm  had  died  out  when  Mr.  Tweed  was  locked 
in  a  prison  cell.  The  bust  was  offered  to  me  cheap 
and  I  took  it,  and  used  it  in  Madison  Square  on  that 
eventful  night.  It  went  off  beautifully.  There  was 
one  little  incident  for  which  I  believe  Palmer  always 
held  me  responsible,  but  which  I  assure  you  on  my 
honor  was  the  purest  accident  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. It  occurred  when  Barry  Sullivan's  engage- 
ment with  us  began.  As  he  was  a  famous  Irishman 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  giving  him  an  Irish  re- 
ception. Colonel  Cavanaugh,  of  the  gallant  Sixty- 
ninth,  grew  enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  and  agreed  to 
bring  his  regiment  to  the  theatre  on  the  opening- 
night.  I  provided  seats  for  the  whole  regiment  in  the 
balcony,  and  the  men  marched  down  Broadway  in 
fine  style  to  the  most  inspiriting  of  Irish  airs.  I  took 
care  to  go  along,  marching  side  by  side  with  the 
colonel,  for  how  did  I  know  but  some  other  manager 
might  seek  to  entrap  the  regiment?  Once  inside  the 
theatre,  1  arranged  with  the  leader  of  the  band  to 
strike  up  '  S«e  the  conquering  hero  comes  '  the  mo- 


ment that  Barry  was  called  before  the  curtain,  as  he 
was  bound  to  be  by  the  enthusiastic  audience.  I 
watched  that  band  pretty  closely,  but  I  couldn't  be  in 
more  than  ten  different  parts  of  the  house  at  the  same 
time.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  when 
Hamlet's  ghost  appeared  I  was  engaged  on  the  stage. 
The  ghost  stalked  solemnly  out  on  the  boards,  and, 
to  my  horror,  no  sooner  did  he  come  to  a  halt  than 
that  leader  passed  the  word  around,  and  the  band 
struck  up  'See  the  conquering  hero  comes.'  The 
audience  fairly  shrieked  with  laughter,  and  I — well,  I 
went  hurriedly  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  get  a  cof- 
fee-bean, with  Palmer  tearing  mad  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  first  speech  that  Wilkie  Collins  ever  made  in  this 
country  was  made  on  the  stage  of  Daly's  old  theatre, 
in  Broadway.  We  offered  Mr.  Collins  a  box,  to  en- 
able him  to  be  present,  and  see  the  production  of  his 
'Woman  in  White.'  When  the  ushers,  and  supers, 
and  others  in  the  audience  learned  of  his  presence, 
of  course  they  began  to  clamor  for  him  to  come  for- 
ward. One  could  step  from  the  box  upon  the  stage, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  I  invited  Mr.  Collins  down 
to  the  stage,  on  some  pretext,  and  then  gently  edged 
him  along  into  the  view  of  the  audience.  The  result 
was  a  very  happy  speech  from  the  distinguished  au- 
thor, oi  about  fifteen  minutes'  duration.  The  '  pro- 
fessional matinee '  was  another  idea.  It  has  been 
copied  all  over  the  country.  When  'Julius  Caesar  ' 
was  on  at  Booth's,  I  sent  a  ticket  to  every  actor  and 
actress  of  note  in  the  city  for  a  certain  afternoon  per- 
formance. Of  course,  the  fact  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  newspapers.  The  actors  and 
actresses  came,  went  on  exhibition,  as  it  were,  and 
were  pointed  out  and  admired  by  the  big  audience 
that  came  to  see  '  Julius  Caesar.'  I  was  with  Jarrett 
&  Palmer  when  they  produced  the  '  Black  Crook  '  at 
Fisk's  Grand  Opera  House,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  Kiralfy  Brothers.  Considerable  talk  was  made 
about  the  immorality  of  the  ballet,  et  cetera,  and  so 
forth.  I  sent  tickets  to  every  clergyman  in  town,  in- 
viting them  to  be  present  and  witness  a  performance, 
and  to  go  behind  the  scenes  as  well,  where  they  could 
see  all  that  there  was  to  be  seen.  Did  they  come? 
Well,  I  can't  swear  to  that,  or  maybe  they  gave  the 
tickets  to  their  parishioners,  for  a  great  many  of 
the  tickets  were  taken  up  at  the  door.  There 
are  numberless  ways  in  which  incidents  can  be 
created  that  will  look  nicely  in  print,  and  attract  at- 
tention to  a  theatre.  The  newspapers  like  'em,  the 
public  likes  'em,  so  do  the  managers,  and  what  gives 
happiness  to  everybody  can't  be  called  by  harsh 
names.  When  Rignold  was  playing  'Henry  V.'  I 
arranged  to  have  Dom  Pedro  present.  Royalty  loves 
to  be  tickled  with  little  compliments,  and  the  Brazilian 
Emperor  was  given  one  of  the  best  boxes.  At  the 
proper  time  Rignold,  in  his  kingly  dress  and  crown, 
was  escorted  to  the  emperor's  box,  and  there  the  two 
were  introduced— all  in  plain  view  of  the  audience, 
remember.  Now,  that  was  a  pretty  little  incident, 
wasn't  it?  Kalakaua,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  an  invited  guest  on  another  occasion, 
and  the  newspapers  didn't  forget  to  announce  the 
fact  or  to  mention  the  name  of  the  theatre.  When  I 
started  the  story  of  Barry  Sullivan's  handsome  face 
and  figure,  and  how  he  was  daily  receiving  scores  of 
letters  from  the  fair  sex,  there  was  a  crowd  of  ladies 
always  around  the  stage  entrance  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  actor  as  he  went  in  or  came  out.  I  believe  I 
managed  to  get  up  a  row  between  the  husband  of  the 
lady  who  played  the  French  Princess  in  '  Henry  V." 
and  some  other  actor,  by  insisting  that  the  kiss  be- 
stowed upon  the  lady  in  the  play  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  relations  existing  between  her  and  the 
gentleman  who  was  acting  a  part.  This  led  to  cor- 
respondence and  unpleasantness,  and  the  enraged 
husband  and  the  theatre  were  embalmed  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  I  think  I  gave  it  out  that  a  representation 
of  the  Nathan  murder  would  be  given  in  '  Fifth 
Avenue,'  then  being  played  at  Booth's.  The  two 
sons  came  down  to  see  the  rehearsal  in  order  to  find 
justification  for  the  protest  which  they  contemplated 
making.  I  privately  notified. George  Fawcett  Rowe 
that  they  were  likely  to  break  up  his  piece,  and  when 
he  spied  them  at  the  rehearsal  he  grew  wroth  and 
ordered  them  out  of  the  theatre.  There  was  a  terri- 
ble row  and  newspaper  talk  in  consequence,  which 
didn't  harm  the  theatre  or  its  play.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  relating  to  the  Nathan  murder  was 
in  any  way  referred  to  in  the  play,  nor  was  any  such 
representation  ever  contemplated.  Enthusiasm  is 
what  you  want  to  make  a  piece  successful.  That's 
what  the  matter  with  the  '  Passion  Play.'  There's  no 
enthusiasm  in  working  it  up.  I  don't  think  there  is 
so  much  done  in  this  direction  as  formerly,  for  the 
reason  that  managers  don't  know  how  to  do  it  If.  I 
had  had  Mazeppa  when  she  was  here,  do  you  know 
what  I  would  have  done?  Why,  advertised  that  she 
was  going  to  ride  her  horse  over  the  footpath  between 
the  two  towers  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  or  at  least 
make  the  attempt.  If  the  bridge  authorities  wouldn't 
give  the  necessary  permission,  then  the  attempt 
couldn't  be  made,  of  course.  But  there  would  have 
been  newspaper  explanations  and  stories  just  the 
same.  I  can  remember  when  it  wasn't  considered 
dignified  for  the  members  of  the  profession  to  photo- 
graph and  then  distribute  themselves  around  in  the 
store  windows.  It  is  done  nowadays  by  all  the 
actors  and  actresses.  Look  at  Lawrence  Barrett  and 
other  professionals.  You  see  their  pictures  every- 
where." 
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FLOTSAM    AND   JETSAM. 

A  New  York  grocer,  a  few  nights  since,  coaled  an 
open  hogshead  inside  with  solt  soap,  set  it  on  end, 
and  put  some  eegs  and  grapes  in  the  bottom.  In 
the  morning  twenty-nine  large,  live,  kicking,  biting, 
and  squealing  rats  were  in  the  hogshead,  unable  to 
climb  the  slippery  walls.  Four  black-and-tan  dogs 
were  added  to  the  assemblage.  They  killed  five  rats, 
and  then  the  rats  began  to  kill  them,  and  they  were 
hastily  extracted.  Several  policemen  were  called  in 
and  killed  the  rest  of  the  rats. 

According  to  a  Scandinavian  writer,  English  vis- 
itors to  F.lsinore  were  so  indignant  and  disgusted  at 
not  finding  Hamlet's  tomb  there  that  at  last  some 
one  took  compassion  and  invented  one.  Then  the 
crowds  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  have  two,  and  at  length  a  third  was  set  up. 
Only  a  bit  of  one  remains,  Anglo-S.ixon  tourists  having, 
it  is  supposed,  crumbled  the  rest  off  as  relics.  Around 
the  fragment  (looking  like  a  millstone)  of  the  third 
the  traveler  lound  a  British  p  Her  and  materlamilias, 
with  five  children,  reciting  "  To  be  or  not  to  be.' 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  its  foreman  forty- 
eight  years  ago  presented  a  young  lady,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  copy  of 
that  paper  for  the  following  day  containing  her  mar- 
riage notice.  In  those  times  the  paper  was  printed 
at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  the  evening  belore.  In  1842  a 
young  man  applied  for  a  position  as  city  reporter, 
and  was  told  that  the  Gazette  had  no  room  for  local 
news.  It  never  has  tud  very  much.  This  reminds 
the  Gazette  of  a  reporter  who  many  years  ago  asked 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journals  it  wouldn't  be  well 
for  him  to  go  out  and  report  Daniel  Webster,  who 
was  to  make  a  speech  at  a  town  a  few  miles  from 
Boston.  The  editor  thought  not.  "because,  "he  said, 
"  some  one  will  send  us  an  account  in  a  day  or  two." 

Charles  Callender,  an  old  minstrel  manager,  was 
the  first  to  employ  genuine  negroes  in  that  business. 
Nearly  every  colored  performer  his  been  trained  and 
put  on  the  stage  by  him.  "In  jubilee  songs  and 
plantation  dances,"  he  says,  "they  are  superior  to 
white  men,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  natural  dia- 
lect ;  but  they  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  humor,  and 
require  to  be  lau?hl  everything  that  they  do  on  the 
stige.  their  power  01  imit  tion  enabling  them  to  learn 
readily.  They  tend  to  coarseness,  and  have  to  be 
kept  under  close  restnint  all  the  while.  No  member 
of  a  company  under  my  control  is  permitted  to  speak 
a  single  word  before  an  audience  until  I  have  passed 
judgment  on  it."  Of  the  negr-es  who  have  gained 
popularity  as  minstrels,  Mr.  Callender  picked  up  Billy 
Kersander  as  a  bootblack  in  the  Bowery,  Billy  Banks 
was  a  levee  hand  at  Wheeling,  Virginia  ;  Bob  Mack- 
intosh, a  roustabout  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat ; 
Tames  Grace,  a  waiter  in  Richmond  ;  Lew  Brown,  a 
Philade  phia  barber,  and  Sam  Lucas,  a  New  York 
coachman. 

A  receit  recent  number  of  the  Blatter  fur  litera- 
rische  Underlialtuns  contains  an  article  by  the  novel- 
ist Spielhagen,  defending  Longfellow  against  Poe  s 
celebratedaccusalionof  plaginrism.  One  case  brought 
forward  is  very  curious.  In  Grahams  Magazine  for 
February,  .1843,  appeared  a  little  poem  by  Longlel- 
low,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Wolff  Poe  discovered  that  the  poem  is  substan- 
tially identical  with  one  of  Motherwell's  ball  ids,  and 
expressed  doubts  whether  any  German  original  exist- 
ed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  O.  L.  B.  Wolff 
had  published  his  poem  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  in 
1837  And  the  proof  that  Longfellow  translated  from 
Woiff  happens  to  be  decisive.  Motherwell's  two  first 
lines  are  : 

High  upon  Hielands 
And  low  upon  Tay. 

These  Wolff  had  translated — 

Hoch  auf  dem  Hochland 
Und  tief  an  dem  Tag. 
And  Longfellow  faithfully  rendered  the  mistransla- 
tion— 

High  on  the  Highlands 
And  deep  in  the  day. 

Twice  lately— once  at  the  Piraeus  and  again  at 
Smyrna  -  has  the  captain  of  a  French  man-of-war 
had  to  complain  of  his  salute  being  improperly  re- 
turned. At  the  Piia:us  Admiral  Conrad's  twenty-one 
guns  were  answered  by  only  nineteen  from  the  shore; 
The  admiral  demanded  a  rectification  of  the  error, 
and  obtained  it.  Once  more  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted  at  the  mizzen,  and  was  saluted  with  the  lull 
tale  of  one-and-twenty  guns  from  the  shore.  At 
Smyrna  the  fort  fired  only  twenty  guns  in  return  for 
thesalute  ol  the  French  Irigate.  Straightway  an  offi- 
cer on  board  was  deputed  to  call  upon  the  Pasha  to 
make  a  respect' ul  but  firm  protest.  The  Turkish 
functionary  apologized  ;  and,  to  see  that  the  second 
salute  was  properly  done,  he  went  himself  to  the  fort 
to  superintend  the  gunners.  There  he  stood,  with 
the  traditional  amber  chaplet  in  his  hand,  counting 
the  guns  one  by  one  till  the  twenty-first  was  fired. 
"Now,"  said  the  Pasha,  "fire  another;  perhaps 
they  will  leave  us  in  peace. "  But  his  excess  of  zeal 
was  fatal.  The  French  captain  considered  the  extra 
gun  a  piece  of  impertinence,  and  sent  the  officer  to 
tell  the  Pasha  so.  The  unfortunate  functionary  re- 
turned with  a  groan,  and  this  time  the  salute  was  cor- 
rect. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  French,  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  is  limited  to  the  word  "  monsieur,"  and 
they  are  legion,  may,  after  reading  the  following  re- 
marks on  that  word  in  a  French  paper,  at  least  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  pronounce  it  rightly. 
Others,  again,  to  whom  "depuis,"  "Neuilly,"  and 
such  words  offer  insuperable  obstacles,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  pronunciation  of  "monsieur" 
is  a  sort  of  Parisian  shibboleth.  It  was  not  until  the 
fifieenth  century  that  "  monsieur"  was  evolved  from 
meum  seniorem.  At  this  time  the  ending  was  fully 
pronounced  with  its  r,  as  in  "  sieur"  nowadays  ;  but 
when  the  word  ceased  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the 
nobility,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  frequency  of-the  appellation  caused  the  slipshod 
pronunciation  that  is  so  interesting  a  fact  to  philolo- 
gists, and  the  r  was  dropped.  The  first  syllable, 
which  was  pronounced  "  moun  "  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, and  which  has  perhaps  survived  in  the  nautical 
word  used  by  the  lack  Tar  of  Dibdin,  "  mounseer," 
becime  modified  to  mo  though  there  isa  learned  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  this  is  not  part  ol  the  langue  d'oil. 
Thin  "  mo-sieu"  became  "  mesieu,"  which  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  as  "m'sieu"  in  1882,  or,  if  one 
wishes  to  talk  as  a  real  gavroche,  "  m'seu."  Perhaps 
some  one  in  this  country  will  trace  for  us  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  word  "mistress"  in  its  degradation  to 
Mrs,,  or  of  master  to  Mr. 


CHIPS    FROM   VARIOUS    BLOCKHEADS.     I 

junior  (laboriously)—"  Der  Buch  ist " Profes- 
sor C "  Hold,  sir  I     Did  you  ever  see  a  book  of  the 

masculine  gender?"  Tunior  (promptly)— "Yes,  sir. 
A  hymn-book,  sir."—  University  Quarterly. 

At  a  dance  given  in  North  Carolina  the  other  night 
one  man  was  stabbed,  one  shot,  two  clubbed,  two 
had  bones  broken,  one  woman  had  an  eye  put  out, 
and  the  house  burned  up.  Balance  to  partners.— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  management  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at 
Carlsruhe  has  been  distinguishing  itself.  The  bills 
pasted  against  the  walls  contain  the  following  notice 
with  reference  to  the  ballet  of  "  Prometheus  "  :  "  For 
cast,  etc.,  see  other  side." 

Secretary— "  Here,  old  man,  is  your  witness-fee." 
Old  man—"  Thank  you  very  much.  As  I  am  an  old 
man  with  few  opportunities  of  earning  a  penny,  I 
hope  you  w  ill  call  upon  me  again  when  you  need  a 
whness."—Fliegende  Blatter. 

Professor—"  Mr.  X.  what  does  your  note  say  on 
the  subject?"  Freshman— "It  gives  the  reference, 
■Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.,  11-95'"  Professor— " Well, 
what  does  that  mean?"  Freshman— "  Cicero  con- 
cerning the  birth  ol  Christ."—  University  Quarterly. 

A  hunter  fired  at  a  bird  as  it  flew  over  the  door- 
yard  of  an  Arkansas  residence.  A  boy  that  was 
playing  around  was  struck  by  a  couple  of  shot,  and 
bis  loud  cries  brought  the  farmer  to  the  scene. 
"What  have  you  done?"  he  demanded  of  the 
hunter,  drawing  a  revolver.  "I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons."  exclaimed  the  hunter.  "  In  my  eagerness 
to  secure  the  bird  I  fired  thoughtlessly,  and  I  fear  I 
have  seriously  wounded  your  son."  "Son, "said  the 
old  man  ;  "  I  thought  that  you  had  hit  my  dog.  Mind 
how  you  shoot  around  here,  for  if  you  put  a  shot  into 
that  dog  I'll  cut  off  both  your  ears." 
Traveler. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

MADISON   SQUARE  THEATRE 

HOME   COMPANY 

In  the  Dramatic  Gem,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 

ESMERALDA. 
ESMERALDA. 

350   NIGHTS  IN  NEW  YORK.   350 

Commencing  Monday  Evening*  Jan.  23. 

NO   SUNDAY    PERFORMANCE.       MATINEE   ON 
SATURDAY    ONLY. 

E.  M.  Roberts - Manager. 

Charles  E.  Blanchett Business  Manager. 
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Shakespraxe  once  wrote  a  play  in  which  there  fig- 
ured abawd  and  a  bawdy-house— "  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre."  Mr  Leonard  Grover  has  al*o  written  <i 
play  in  whic  i  (here  figure  a  bawd  and  a  bawdy-house 
—  "Cad,  the  Tom-boy."  Here  the  parallel  ends, 
however,  for  Sh.ikespeare  was  a  dramatist,  and  Mr. 
Grover  is  none.  Decent  people  who  have  stayed 
away  from  the  Baldwin  on  account  of  Mr.  Grover's 
peculiar  ' '  dramas  "  may  again  go  with  peace  of  mind, 
for  the  Frohman  management  takes  the  reins  next 
week,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  no  one  cm 
say  that  the  dr.imas  coming  from  the  Madison  Squire 
Theatre  are  other  than  clean.  On  Mondiy  they  pro- 
duce "Esmeralda,"-  which  has  run  in  New  York  lor 
three  hundred  and  fifty  nights.  It  is  a  dramatization 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  well-known  novel. 
The  season  promises  to  be  a  most  successful  one. 


Governor  Perkins  his  received  notice  from  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  that  a  gold 
"life-saving"  medal  has  been  awarded  to  William  H. 
■Dailey  for  saving.lives  at  Santa  Cruz  and  elsewhere. 
A  new  die  has  been  prepared,  and  the. medal  will  be 
forwarded  very  shortly. 

Madame  Ellmenreich  recently  inspected  two  Eng- 
lish plays  written  by  Mr.  J  S  Leerburger,  of  the 
Daily  Examiner.  She  was  much  pleased  with  them, 
and  has  purchased  them,  with  the  intention  of  adding 
them  to  her  repertoire. 

Reed's  "  jolly  Wax  Works"  is  the  principal  at- 
traction given  by  the  Emerson  Minstrels  at  the 
Standard  Theatre.  Next  week  marks  the  advent  of 
Johnson  and  Powers,  the  celebrated  song  and  dance 
artists  from  New  York. 


'  Youth  "  is  coming  to  the  end  of  a  paying  season 
at  the  Grand  Opera  Hoube.  "Chaff"  is  in  active 
preparation. 

"Michael  Strogoff"  enjoys  continued  success  at 
Haverly's  California  Theatre. 

Proposed  Vineyard  Company  at  Fresno. 
The  undersigned  is  about  to  plant  immediately  in 
nursery  form  vines  to  pi  mt  next  season  a  vineyard  of 
six  hundred  acres.  There  are  to  be  six  hundred 
shares  in  the  company,  ol"  which  four  hundred  shares 
have  been  taken  by  the  undersigned  and  three  well- 
known  citizens  of  this  city.  It  is  defied  to  have  the 
remaining  two  hundred  shares  taken  by  not  more 
than  two  persons  in  time  Tor  immediate  operations. 
B.  Marks,  A rgonaut  office. 


—  The  Original  Rice's  Surprise  Party  will 
open  at  Leavkt's  Bush  Street  Theatre  next  Monday 
evening,  January  22d,  under  the  charge  of  Edward 
E.  Rice,  the  proprietor  and  manager.  The  operatic 
comedv  melange,  "Pop."  will  be  produced,  with 
original  and  selected  mu*ic  bv  Mr.  Rice,  introducing 
songs  from  many  of  the  different  opera  bouffes. 

—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences,    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Kadsura  has  won  a  strong  foothold  of 

popularity  in  this  country.  It  is  prepared  by  the 
great  perfumer  Violet,  whose  Paris  establishment  is 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  is  extracted  Irom  a 
Japanese  tree  of  delicious  perfume  and  excellent  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  Pacific  Coast  agents  for  Kadsura 
are  Messrs.  Langley  &  Co. ,  cornsr  Front  and  Pine 
streeis.  The  nrm  is  also  agent  for  Rachel's  Enamel 
Bloom.  This  valuable  adjunct  to  a  lady's  toilet  is 
wonderful  in  its  effects  upon  the  complex  on  and  is 
unexcelled  as  a  beautifier. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW 


SHADES,    NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 
AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  fine  jewelry, 
110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


—  The  splendid  park  at  Belmont  has  been 
nicely  fitted  up  for  the  coming  picnic  season.  A 
magnificent  pavilion  has  been  erected  to  accommo- 
date dancers.  Its  floor  measures  sixty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  highly  polished.  A  spacious  ice- 
cream saloon  adjoins  the  pavilion.  A  round  track  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  furnished  with  judges'  stands,  etc.  There 
are  also  to  be  found  here  fine  base-ball  grounds,  a 
shooting-gallery,  flying-horses,  restaurant,  and  nu- 
merous other  conveniences.  Apply  to  W.  A.  Yanke 
&  Ero.,  2  New  Montgomery  St,,  under  Palace  Hotel. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve,  best  family  salve 
in  the  world,  and  excellent  for  stable  use,    25  eta, 


—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of 
Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  instructs  in  Singing. 
Residence,  317  Geary  Street.  Communications  may 
be  left  at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
AN  OLD  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chilis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  nr  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Powers  Block, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by   "  Buchupaiba."    $1. 

Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.    Ask  for  it. 

Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 

—  It  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  suffer 
from  weakness  after  taking  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Veg- 
etable Compound. 

—  PARALYTIC  STROKES,  HEART  DISEASE,  AND 
kidney  affections,  prevented  by  the  use  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. . 

—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


Market 


—  Headquarters  for  ISlectric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 313  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

_  Dr  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Pholneraphic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets, 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager. 

A.  Havman Associate  Manager. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  **d.     Every  Evening,  in- 
cluding Sunday.    Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 

"For  goodness-    sake,  don't  say  I  tola  yon." 

THE   ORIGINAL  AND   ONLY 

RICES 

SURPRISE    PARTY. 

In    the    New,    Sensational, 
Melodramatic,  Operatic 
Comedy   Melange,  enti- 
tled 

POP 

Introducing   scenes   and   se- 
lections from  the  popular 
operas   of  the  day— viz., 
Carmen,      Merry     War, 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Pa- 
tience,    L'Arch     Duke, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Oli- 
vette and   Mascotte,  in- 
terspersed with  charming  ex- 
tracts   of   melody    from 
several   sources,    includ- 
ing    imitations    by    the 
grea'     comedian.     John    A. 
Mackay,  forming  an  en- 
tertainment unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of 
Modern        Amusements. 


John  A.  Mackay, 
Geo.  K.  Fortescue, 
Frank  TVright, 
W.  T.  Doyle, 
F.  Reynolds, 
I .  J.  Eustis, 
\ .  S.  r.miili ;mi . 
Albert  Murdoch, 
Edward  Taylor, 
Kate  Castle tou, 
Irene  Terry, 
Hay  Stembler, 
Llliic  Grubb, 
Ida  sin i  Hi. 
Winnie  Denn, 
Nina  Ainslcy, 


Secnre  your  seats  in  advance. 


New  York,  January  18, 1883— To  tbe  Manager 
or  San  Francisco  **Argonant"— To  the  Public 
and  Managers  of  Theatres :  I  have  Instituted 
suit  agalustM.  B.  TEAVITT,  for  infringement 
of  my  copyrighted  play,  entitled  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty."  I  warn  all  Managers  against  the 
production  of  the  above  play,  and  any  of  my 
copyrighted  dramas. 

EDrTAUD     I 
Theatre  Comlq 


;4 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 
Flours  and  Frutes. 

TU   THE   GERSY    LILLY. 

BiF.g.(n.g.) 

ude  skarse  expect  i  of  mi  Aig 

2  sea  your  Buty  on  the  stage 

Without  deer  little  qpids  dart 

left  btickin'  in  Mi  bleedin'  hart. 

If  freddie— geBhardt  words  tu  spel 

4  i  hav  Lerned  Mi  lessen  well, 

Orliho  sum  peepil  Sa  uv  mK 

i  spel  frooT— f-R-u-t-e.     — A'.  V.  Sun. 

A  Letter  from  this  Side  to  the  Other, 
Note  dated  "New  York,  12th  December 

A  masculine,  orderly  scrawl, 
And  this,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
Was  what  it  contained -read  it  all  : 
"  Dear  Fan  :  I  have  crossed  the  wide  ocean, 
I'm  safe  on  this  side,  you  will  see, 
But,  still,  it  will  be,  I've  a  notion, 
The  wrong  side  for  me. 
*■  The  scene  on  the  open  Atlantic 

Was  grandly  impressive,  'tis  true  ; 
We  lived  in  a  halo  romantic, 

And  water  was  all  we  could  view  ; 
We'd  moonlight,  and  dancing,  and  music, 

To  charm  with  their  magical  spell, 
But  spite  of  it  all,  dear,  I  grew  sick 
And  felt  most  unwell. 
"  I  thought  I  had  swallowed  some  mixture 
Compounded  by  devilish  skill; 
I  kept  in  one  place,  like  a  fixture, 

The  whole  of  the  time  I  was  ill  ; 
I  looked  on  the  sea  as  a  traitor, 

I  looked  on  the  world  as  a  hoax, 
And  those  who  could  walk  their  shoes  straighter 
Assailed  me  with  jokes. 
"And  folks  went  on  eating  and  drinking, 
While  I  in  dejection  repined  ; 
While  /  wished  the  vessel  was  sinking, 

They  coolly  went  forward  and  dined  ; 
The  ship  went  on  reeling  and  pitching. 

It  rose,  and  it  /ell,  and  it  rocked  ; 
Some  fool  said  the  sight  was  bewitching — 
And  thus  I  was  mocked. 
"Nine  days  of  the  ten  we  were  sailing, 
I  knew  not  my  head  from  my  heel ; 
The  whole  of  that  time  J  was  ailing. 

And  never  partook  oi  a  meal ; 
I  felt  such  upsettings  internal, 

I  thought  1  could  never  hold  on  ; 

I  felt  like  a  shell  with  the  kernel 

All  wasted  and  gone. 

"At  present  the  prospect  is  chilling, 

1  dare  not  return  by  the  sea  ; 

And  you,  dear,  would  scarcely  be  willing 

To  come  o'er  the  ocean  to  me. 
I'm  puzzled,  bewildered,  and  low,  love, 

At  being  from  you  far  away, 
And  what  1  shall  do  I  don't  know,  love — 

Yours,  ever,  J.  J. 

Emotional  Language. 
Three  foreigners  to  Frisco  came  ; 

They  knew  no  English  word. 
They  understood,  no  more  than  wood, 

The  language  that  they  heard. 
And  folk  did  stare  with  puzzled  air 

While  lisl'ning  to  their  tones  ; 
Monsieur  might  bow,  Mynheer  might  glare, 

And  Herr  might  vent  his  groans. 
But  up  a  forty-niner  came. 

Whose  speech  was  bold  and  free. 
He  said  :  "  I'll  know  both  what  and  who 

These  foreign  gentry  be." 
He  took  the  German  first  aside, 

Who  looked  too  grave  to  joke  ; 
His  gutturals  stretched  his  throat  so  wide 

They  thought  the  man  would  choke. 
The  Dutchman  next  was  ta'en  in  tow, 

By  our  smart  Frisco  wight, 
Who  said  :  "Come  tell,  you  must  know  well, 

What  brings  you  in  this  plight." 
Mynheer  began  to  froth  and  shout, 

He  stormed,  and  cursed,  and  swore, 
But  no  one  knew  what  'twas  about, 

So  they  asked  the  man  no  more. 
And  now  the  Frenchman  was  besought 

His  feelings  to  translate, 
.  But  soon  'twas  seen  that  he'd  no  thought 

Of  lining  common  prate  ; 
He  merely  raised  his  shoulders  high, 

And  quavered  with  his  hands, 
And  moved  his  face  tilt  all  awry, 

As  if  'twere  pulled  by  bands. 
"  More  pointed  speech  was  nev^r  heard," 

The  'Frisco  man  did  say, 
"  And  though  you've  uttered  ne'er  a  word, 

Your  speech  is  plain  as  day." 
The  forty-niner  then  turned  round, 

And  all  the  story  told, 
"  Ah  !  actions  louder  speak  than  sound," 

He  said  ;  "  they  want  some  gold." 
This  ditty  proves  that  force  of  speech 

Lies  not  in  words  alone  ; 
A  Frenchman's  gestures  farther  reach 

Than  any  word  or  tone  ; 
Expression  by  a  look  or  twist, 

A  shrug,  a  nod,  a  wink, 
More  understanding  can  enlist 

Than  thoughtless  people  think.       —J.  B. 

"iEIle  est  si  jolie." 
A  pretty  French  maiden  I  know  very  well, 
If  you  say  a  sharp  thing  or  a  good  story  tell, 
Where  an  Angtaise  would  laugh  with  a  gentle  ha!  ha! 
Cries,  "  Oh  !  que  e'est  joli,  la  la  !  la  la  1  " 
If  she  goes  to  the  play  and  a  tragedy  sees, 
And  the  heroine  throws  herself  down  on  her  knees, 
While  I  at  the  scene  give  a  piteous  ah  !  ah  1 
She  says,  "  C'est  tres  joli,  la  la  !  la  la  I " 
When  walking  abroad  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
'  We  got  fixed  in  a  crowd,  did  this  lady  and  I  ; 
She  did  not  exclaim,  ' '  How  I  wish  I'd  mamma  ! " 
But.  "  Oh  1  que  c'est  joli,  la  la  !  la  la  I  " 
If  I've  had  a  quarrel  with  some  French  "  mossoo," 
And  there's  been,  but  is  over,  a  fearful  ado, 
She  says,  when  she  hears  an  expressive  bah  !  bah  ! 
"  Mais  e'etait  tres  joli,  la  la  !  la  la  !  " 
I  formally  asked  her  if  she'd  be  my  wife, 
And  crown  me  with  bliss  for  the  rest  of  my  life ; 
Said  she,  "  I  suppose  you  must  first  ask  pa-pa, ' 
C'est  vraiment  tres  joli,  la  la  !  la  la  ! " 
We  soon  shall  be  welded,  I'm  happy  to  say, 
TUo  rine  '~as  been  bought,  and  appointed  the  day  ; 
'■  merry  ha  ha  I  ha  ha  I 
jolie,  la  la  1  la  la  1       —Temple  Bar, 


STRENGTH 


to  vigorously  push  a  business, 
strength  to  study  a  profession, 
strength  to  regulate  a  household, 
strength  to  do  a  day's  labor  with- 
out physical  pain,  All  this  repre- 
sents what  is  wanted,  in  the  often 
heard  expression,  "  Oh !  I  wish  I 
had  the  strength!"  If  you  are 
broken  down,  have  not  energy,  or 
feel  as  if  life  was  hardly  worth  liv- 
ing, you  can  be  relieved  and  re- 
stored to  robust  health  and  strength 
by  taking  BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS, which  is  a  true  tonic— a 
medicine  universally  recommended 
for  all  wasting  diseases. 


.501  N.  Fremont  St.,  Baltimore 

During  the  war  I  was  in- 
jured in  the  stomach  by  a  piece 
of  a  shell,  and  have  suffered 
fromiteversince.  Aboutfour 
years  ago  it  brought  on  paraly- 
sis, which  kept  me  in  bed  six 
months,  and  the  best  doctors 
in  the  city  said  I  could  not 
live.  I  suffered  fearfully  from 
indigestion,  and  for  over  two 
years  could  not  eat  solid  food 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  unable  to  retain  even 
liquid  nourishment.  I  tried 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  and  now 
after  taking  two  bottles  I  am 
able  to  get  up  and  go  around 
and  am  rapidly  improving. 
G.  Decker. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BITTERS  is 
a  complete  and  sure  remedy  for 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Malaria, 
Weakness  and  all  diseases  requir- 
ing a  true,  reliable,  non-alcoholic 
tonic.  It  enriches  the  blood,  gives 
new  life  to  the  muscles  and  tone 
to  the  nerves. 


unpaot 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


1  xir.    £>iiST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

partes 

"A  natural laxative,  supei  tor to  all 'others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglnssjul  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    (SENDING    BIT    WITH  A  Ft  1. 1  E    LABEL 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

S22  Montgomery  Street. 

<5AN     PR*NOISOn. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Las  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.  Highest  price  paid  for  ScaD  Iron 
OFFICE     902   MiQtfFT  RTPFFX. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


A  NOTED  BUT  UNTITLED  WOMAN. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.] 


Messrs.  Editors  .— 

The  above  ia  a  good  likeness-  of  Sirs.  Lydla  E.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  above  aU  other  human  beings 
maybe  truthfully  called  the  "Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  love  to  call  her.  Sho 
is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  a  life-stndy,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  six  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answer  the  large  correspondence 
which  daily  poors  in  upon  her,  each  bearing;  its  special 
burden  of  suffering;,  or  joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  Investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits.  It  Is  recommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country. 
<tuc  says :  "  it  works  like  a  charm  and  eaves  much 
pain.  It  will  ent.rey  cure  the  worst  form  of  female 
diseases. 

It  pcrmeatep  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives' 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  fointness,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  causing  pain,  weight  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  SL  per  bottle  or  sir  for  $3.,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  bo 
obtained  by  addressing  ILrs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  homo  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  Eidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  compound  is 
tmsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Sirs.  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  one  writer,  "are 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  euro  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
PuriDerworks  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  bids  fnir 
to  equal  the  Compound  In  Its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  others. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  C2>  Mrs.  A.  M.  D- 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Modical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  S EL F-I*R ENERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  th  e 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m-ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book!  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cluth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r-  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
Till:  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art   and   beauty,    warranted   to  he  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance . — Author 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.    Address 

PEARODY    MEDICAL     INSTITITE. 

Or  W.  II    PARKER,  II.  !>., 

4  Rnlflncli  Street,  Ronton,  Muss. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  50  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
VoDalc  licit-.-.-'!  ntlier  Elerlrie  nppllaiirew  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital 
My,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
oilier  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  it  11  IT  CO.,  Marshall,  Itlleh. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


GOAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


"THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the   following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 

the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

_,     Nam                                   Xo.        Shares.  Amount 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles DeLacy, Trustee..   37  10,000  4,00000 

Charles  DeLacy  Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   79  14,995  5,998  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   87  6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M .  Pixley 4  5  not  issued         2   00 

F-  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  095  do                308  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5  do                    2   00 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do                30800 

E  -G.  Waite 8  5  do                  2  00 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  d°              90800 

Geo.  W.  Prescoit 10  5  do                    200 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do                398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do                  200 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. ..  13  2,495  do              998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do                400  00 

John  A.  Eenson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do                800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      60000 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do                40000 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do               800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....   20  1,000  do                400  00 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...   82  500  do                200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..   23  500  do                200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do                400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do                210  00 

1".  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28  1,000  do                400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do                400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee. —  30  1,000  do                400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,' Trustee 31  1,000  do                400  00 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do              ■    2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick.. 33  5  do                  ?  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.   Wilson 35  5  do                   2  00 

Eenj.  Teal 36  5  do                  2  oo 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  4  00  00 

Wm.Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M,  Pixley,  Trustee.,..  56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..   57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do               400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61  500  do               200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do               200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes  , Trustee..   62  200  do                 80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do                 40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do                 2000 

S.  E.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65  50  do                 20  00 

A.  P.  Eauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued              20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67  50  not  issued      2000 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do               100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do               100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do               40000 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103  500  do              200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. 110  500  do               200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do               40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No,  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (1 6th) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent slock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th 
day  of  Novembei,  1882^  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
older  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors. 

C   M.   OAKLEY,  Secretory. 

TO  rP0v  EMF.NT.— Thesa'edayof  the  abov-  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November.  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour, 
My  order  of  the  Board  of  '  i  rectors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nlh) 
lay  of  December,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
ord  r  of  the  1  oard  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  January,  18S3,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  ihe  ninth  (9th)  day  of 
January,  1881.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,   Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  Januarv,  1883.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.    M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT. -The  saledavof  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  untiL -Tuesday,  the  twenty- 
third  (23d)  day  of  January,  1883,  at  ri  o'clock  a.  m..  at  the 
same  place.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

CONSUMPTION. 

i  hitvoaposltlvo  remedy  f»riho  nhnve  disease;  by  Its  ubo 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  nnd  of  long  et  finding 
hnvo  been  cured.  Indeed,  en  eironp;  1-  mv  fulih  in  Its  ofTJcacy, 
that  I  will  (■■■ml  TWO  BOTTl,KSFltEE,t.igt..thorwlth  ft  VAL- 
Uabletuf.atipr  on  this  ii^onso,  to  anyBnOerer.  Give  Ex. 
press  &  I'.  0.  address.  Ult.T.  A-SLOCUM,  181  FuiirlBt..  N.  Y_ 

S.   P-  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JX/HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

*  '  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  PortWint, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials.  Liquors,  etc  lag  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  311  CALIFORNIA, STREETS,  S.  F, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«»  £•  it«  -Ke 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


30  J* .  M 
OO  P.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
OO  P.   M. 


30  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
DO  A.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
30  A.  M. 


OJ  A.  M. 
00  P.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 

30  P.  M. 
30  P,  M. 
OOA.  M, 

OO  A.  M. 


30  A.  M. 
30  P.   M. 

OO  P.  M. 

30  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 

30  PM. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa . . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . 
\  and  East /  Emigrant. 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore .... 

\  Stockton  }  via  Martinez 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"      (J  Sundays  only) 

, .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico., 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards. . , 


(  Ogden  and  1  Express 

\  East j  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/  Sacramento  )  v!a  Livermore. . 

{and  co^lxas:::: 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


.  Tehama ; 
.Vallejo.. 


nd  Willows  . 


.(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland.. ... 


Z.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*I?.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

^12.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

2,40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5,40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.CO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
*  IO.IO  A.  M. 
tll.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*7.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
*'  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  "6.00,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

S.OO,  9.30,    II.OO,  ^12. OO. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,  7.00,  M7.30,  8.00,  *t8-3o, 
9.00,  ~\g.$o,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  ^3.30, 
4.00,   "14.30,  5.00,  *^s-3°,  6.00,  *t6-30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  Jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   S-°°.   5-3°i  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  n.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  ""4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°>  6.3o,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,   8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5-32.  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 21,   "5.51,   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,   11.51,   12.51,  1. 51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— '5.15,   *5-45,  6.15,  7.10,  "17.35,  8.10, 

*t8-35,  9.10,     "t9-35,  10.10,    *fio.35,   11. 10,   12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35,  5->o,   *t5-35.   6.10,  *,6-35,   7-iS. 

*>7-35>  a-JS,  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  '6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45,  "8,15. 

8-45>  t9-r5.  9-45.   t*o-i5.  i<M5,  Jn-15.   "'45,  '2-45.  I-4S- 

2-45,  3-45.  4-15.    4-45.    5-*5>  5-45,    6.15,  6.45,   7.45,  9.15, 

"10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  -7.13,  7.45, 

8.45,9.45,10.45,1.45,2.45,   3.45,4.45,  "5.15,  5.45   "6.15, 

6-45i    7-J5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,   9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  3.15 

5-I5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
.   N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Apolllt 


nans 


"  THE  QDEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent." 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,'Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,        .  Auctioned. 

JOHN  MIDOLETOX  &  SOff, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

All  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


RAM.ROAD    TRAVEL. 


?c>  RAILROAD.<a; 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Tbird 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


t6.50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.30  P  W 


DESTINATION. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M, 
*3-30  p.  M 

4.30  P.  M, 


j  ..Se 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
Principal  Way  Stations..   [ 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.05  A.  M. 
"■I0.02  A.  M. 

3-37  *•   M. 

T5.O4  P.  M. 
6  02  P.  M  . 


9  05  A.  M. 
*  10,02  A.  M. 
3-37  P.  M. 

6.02  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-30  P. 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  M  *io,02  a. 
and  Monterey |  |      6.02  p. 


10.40 a.  M.J Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos.. 


10.40  A, 
*3-3Q  P- 


:SI{: 


Watsonville,  Aptos,    Sequel, .  .  I    , 

and  Santa  Cruz.......   f     6  02  p.  M. 


Salinas,  Soledadantl  way  stations  |      6. 02  p.  M. 
*Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
Mondays—to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  aod  to  principal  poiuts  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

VZ?RT  OFFICES— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

S3"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.=s,  *i.45,  .4.45,  t5.2oP.  M. 

(Via  oaucelno  Ferry>-t8.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  *s,0 
PVM-      c  ,  n,  „  .  r. .  ;  W"k  Da^-      t  Sunoayi  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (va  San  Quentin  Ferry)-  8.00 
18.50,  A.  iM.,     12.00,  ti2.oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  iM 

(Via  Saucelito  FerryJ-.-6.50,  t7-30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  «3.rS 
>5-?SP;M\    „         /Week  Days.     tSundaysonly 

Ine  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3  45  P  M 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITOfWeek  Days)-8.5o,  .0.30  A.  M.,  ,  45 
5.30  P.  M  3  "J 

tSundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  I2.oo  M.,  2.00.  4.50  P    M 

brom   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   0.30  A.    M., 

(Sundays) — S.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2  o 
P.  M.;  trom  Sauceluo  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M 


I  0  AA  *"  M-  Dlil>''  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
M^  j  K?  Fen^'''  fHK0UGH  *  RAIN  for  Duncan 
lis  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days lor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove     Navarro,    Mendocino   City,   and  all   points   on  the 
North  Loast.  ' 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion    I  ickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   ?2  5o;   Tomales, 
S3  50 ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Sauceelit 
ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip—  Fairfax,  $1  ■  Ole- 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co . 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTIJVENTAL  LVSlJRAiVCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31C  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTNERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    EOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  ofEce.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
"  INSURANCE  COMPAAy, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  7, 1882 684.J32  83 

PRESIDENT.. .» J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY 


C.     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    E.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


DAVID  NYE, 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


■+II  4-13  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


„GREAT  WESTERN; 


^GUN  WORKS,  j 

7^PiU6bursh,*B 


~^*"      Write  for  Lirgo  II  tartrate  4  Cfctilogna    "^^^|?5 
BlflMa Boot  Gans,Bevalvtnlieat  o.  o.  d.  for  eximlna toon. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers.  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Rook  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    CiKDIiXS,    lllllg,    MIXES,    AAI»    FIBE 
DErAKTMJESJTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GFTTA     PERCHA     AND     RUBBER 
MANUFACTUKUre  COMPACT. 

Cnrbolizeii  Biilibcr  Hose,  Stttmlurtl.  (Maltese 
truss.)  Kublier  Hose,  Exlia  "A"  Uubber  Hose. 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition.)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Hreivers'  Hose,  steam  Fire-En-ine 
Hose,  CarboUzed  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand.  " 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OKDEK. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Comer  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOBLN  TAYLOK  &  «jo. 

118  and  zso  Market  Street,  and  15  and  r7  California  Street 

y^SSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

lit  .11  Supplies:  also  Druegists*  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established  1S54,) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TAKER,  UARKEK  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  no  Califorai.  S<„  Stw  fraud*:  i 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  llotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  ha*  five 
elevators.  Every  room  i*  large,  light,and  atrv. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Itg 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Europoan  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  flmeit 
la  the  ally 


BANKING. 

JVf£   NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  u$ $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,100,000 

Agency  at  New  Yokk. 62  Wall  Streht. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Etiys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

A«EXTS-»ieiY  Tork,  Agency  of  toe  Bank  of 
lalilornia;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
tlucngo,  1  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis  Koat- 
nien-s  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Kotkseliild  A 
Sons  ;  t  liina,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

l>raw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin 
Bremen,  Hambure,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, it.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hone- 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  r.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

0 Z^C ■  • j^zy,  January  30th. 

J-."?'1*: Saturday,  February  roth. 

i:'""" Tuesday.  March  6th. 

,se,»lc Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
„  r    P   PlsuS°°e?™U°»;Md  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
i"-r     R'  *S  go.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

,t.F%  f,-5'gll>,aPp!.y  to  Geo-  H-  Rice.  Freight  Agent,  at 

the   Pacific  Mail   Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  30a 

Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

t  ^,  .  .,    T'  H-  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President.     ^™Ber  ageDt- 

pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
bteamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend  W  T 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 
iiS?-rnS,Ar?o  LUJS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth  iSth 
zoln,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVTOTA,  SANTA  BAr'baRA,  and  VE^ 
l  u  tLA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m 

For  EUREKA  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  o  A   M 

For  P0IN1    ARENA,    MENDOCINO,    etc,    every 
Monday.  '  ' 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No^io  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Pebble  Spectacles! 


JIULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Hush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    43"Two  Hours  Notice. 

-g^.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-/^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.   CAMPBELL, 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


641  Sacramento  Street. 


WILLIAMS,    DIjUOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  :  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S."  S.   Co. ;  The   Hawaiian    T  he   China 

Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locoi 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son'- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


K.H.  McDonald, 
President* 

SanUraacisccv 

fUstaElisJieH. 

1863. 

SlQOO  000.0(3 
r«Hrpliis    460,800.70 

San  Fi'anclsco,  CnL,  July  1,  1883. 
We  takepleasnre  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the   following  TMrtj-eiglith  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 13.825  35 


United  States  Bonds 

Land  Association  Stock.. 

Loans  mid  Miscounts 

Doc  from  Banks , 

Money  on  liand 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up 

Surplus 

Due  nepositors 

Doe  Banks 

Dividends  unpaid 


...  629.507  60 
15,131  55 
...  1,785,000  20 
...  527,279  09 
...       633.365  30 


S3, 753.099  09 


..81,000,000  00 
4GO.SOO  70 

..    1,953,G72  SO 

337,401  09 

134  50 


83,752,009  09 


This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
ill  kinds  of  banking  buBiness. 


^mmmi& 


A  ROLLED  GOLI>  POLID  KIXG,  makes  a  beauti 
ful  and  valuable  gilt  to  a  lady,  gentleman  or  cliild,  and 
in  order  to  secure  new  cu^tcmcrs  lor  our  firm,  we  will 
forward  l'OSll'AlD  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  one  t>,'  our  ill  A\  "i  1*K.  KOLLKif 
<.OLl>KJ>t;s>.  Either  in  HAMr,  HALF  KOI  .ND, 
or    handsome    AJiL'J  IIYfe.T,    GAliM/T,     COLD 

btom:,  onyx,    isa'iATJo^.  diamom) 

AGA'iE  Sl.l/UNG,  on  receipt  of  only  t^CKNTfr 
Postage  Wun  i  ?,  nii.l  if  voudenirewe 
any  fNl'ilAL,  AA3JL,  SI  OTTO 
OK  SlX'i  ISILM  on  the  inside  oi  the  ring  WITH- 
OUT Aj\\  L.\l  JiA  UIAl;(Ji,  provided  you  CUT 
OUT  LlllSAmi.jriiMMl^'L  and  mail  to  us 
with  amount,  on  or  before  3IA"Y  1*1,  IS88.  At  the 
same  time  we  send  your  ring  we  will  mail  you  a  bundle 
ol  our  Catalogues,  and  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  bo 
highly  pleased  with  the  ring,  and  that  it  will  give  such 
sulisineUou  that  you  will  oblige  us  by  distributing 
Catalogues  sent  you  among  your  friends,  at  the  same 
time  showing  them  the  Leautitul  ring  you  nave  received 
from  us.  "You  can  in  tliis  wny  assist  us  in  selling  other 
goodsol  SlAMfAI.'lliQl  AL1TY  which  wc  manu 
XacLure  lroin  new  and  original  designs,  and  Gl* Alt 
AJiTEE'lO  GIVE  SATISFACTION.  BY  (UK 
FliTL'KE  SALES  HE  MAKE  OIK  FKOl'IT. 
Remember  the  ring  we  send  you  will  be  heavy  1SK. 
ItOLLEUGOLI)  and  this  unprecedented^ fl'er  is  made 
only  to  introduce  our  goods  and  Catalogues  in  your 
vicinity.  Our  firm  is  OLl>  ESTABLISHED  AND 
KL1.1AEJ.E,  manufacturing  lirht-cla^s  guods  trom 
the  1'KECIOLS  S1LTALS.  We  can  only  send  out  n 
LlJllTXlJSlIlIBEIt  of  rinpsat  price  named, and  to 
protect  ourselves  from  jewelers  and  dealers  ordering 
in  quantities,  we  v>ill  insert  this  advertisement  but 
OS  E, TIME  in  this  paper,  hence  require  you  to  cut 
it  out  and  send  to  us  that  we  may  know  you  tiro 
ENTITLED  TO  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THIS 
OEFEJJ.  Under  no  cii-eunistai.e..sv.  ill  vi  cFt-nd  MOKE 
THAN  TWO  KINGS  to  anv  person  sending  US  7,r 
cents  each  and  this  advertisement.  But  after  yoi 
order  and  other rinirs  are  desired,  we  will  furnish  18K\ 

SOLID  GOLD  KIN  GSat  prices  given  in  our  Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue,  ranging  from  C5  tuJIO  each.  If  you  wish 
one  ring  tend  this  advertisement  and  72  cents,  if  vou 
wish  two  rings  send  this  advertisement  and  $1.44. 
If  more  than  two  are  desired  vou  must  pay  full  prices 
as  quoted  in  our  Catulegue.  To  ascertain  the  size  ring 
you  wear  cut  a  piece  or  paper  so  it  will  just  meet 
"■*  "ie  finger  and  — 
—it,   BAND, 

lilN  «.    If  you  order. 

~    ^F  STONE   __ 
laiiily  what  you  \ms1i  IMltAVthti 


ly  what  you  wish  EN  (,  1(A  \  1-  D  on  inside  of  ring. 

TlilSAD»El.TlM:.Ml  N'l  OITANDSEND 
lOLSBElOKL.IlAV  lr>t,l.se;S.    It  is  ^ale  to  send 
small  amounts  through  the  mails,  or  von  can  send  by 
iloney   Order,   or  Registered  Letter.    Address, 
li.W.  PETTIBUNE  &  CO.,  26  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  "Argonaut," 

From  Vol.  1  to  Vol.  11*  Inclusive. 

ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence' 
ment  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


MAGNESO-GALGITE 

Fire  and  QACETQl 

Burglar-proof  QMr  El-W 

Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  O  C?  G 
and  Note  UMO  L.U 

house-       AUCOTO 

hold  Onto  I  o 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  P., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

EI9     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


a  o    d 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR- 

W0  ranted    lirat-cltua    ia    eiory    runpcct.     Few 


Eq.imL  None  Better.  To  Induce  thousands  of 
customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  for 
60  cts.  one  packet  each  of  the  loLlowing  hctt  and 
cholceat  varieties  1  Tho  CI;  BAN'  QUEEN* 
WATEE-SLELON,  tho  Urgent  and  beat.  The  prlic 
melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  last  season,  weighed  re- 
■pectlvely,1031bs..  OS'*  lbs.  and  SO  lbs.  «100 
IN  CASH  FKJLZES  for  18SC,  for  the  live  larceU 
melon*  raised  from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal 
Green  Nutmeg  Melon,  largest  on  record,  one  mel- 
on weighing  S3  lbs.  the  pact  acaion,  and  of  luscious 
flavor.  TTe  offer  $50  IN  CASH  for  three  largest 
Montreal3  grown  tbia  season.  New  So.  2  Cabbaee. 
very  early,  a  sure  header  of  Dnc  quality.  Giant 
White  Italian  Onion,  grown  to  weigh  2V-  to  4  lbs. 
Bach,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  £25  CASH 
PHIZES  lor  largest  ortheso  Onions.  BTJKPEE'S 
CLLUAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomntoc", 
ctrtainly  the  climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual 
Lettuce,  finest  lattucc  fur  family  use,  as  one  towing 
will  do  for  wholo  season.  Japanese  Neit-Ejrrj 
Gourd,  of  Great  value  to  every  poultry -keeper,  they  mike  very  best  of  nest-eggs.  Ecyptlan  Beet,  esrlicst.  Im- 
proved Hollow  Crown  Pantnlps,  best  parsnips.  Golden  Globe  Radish,  beautiful,  perfect  shape, quick  growth. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  fleih,  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leaved, 
round.  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skinaad  flesh  white  ss  snow,  most  delicate  flavor.  All  above 
arc  full,  recularnlze  packet*,  with  illustrations  and  directions  lor  culture,  printed  oa  each  packet. 

ABuMADLfADI    C   CI  rCITO  I    TheabovelS   packets  at  usual   prlcescost  »1.G5.     TTe  will  tend  the 
nCITIHnnHDLC.  Urrtn  !  entire  collection  bTma.ll,postp«,id,  to  snysildreiifor  ntll  1/  f-ft 
or  5  collect  Ions  for  82. 00,  and  we  will  put  in  each  collection,  free  of  charce,  a  sample  packet  lilt  LI   GUCi 
of  IJOKI'EE'S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  srKPIUSE  COIOJ,  and  a  sample  or  the  wonderful  NEW  WEL- 
COME OATS,  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  ae<n. 

fe?-^?**  rf^  II  we  wi"  <pnd  *Dove  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties.  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following; 
*™f  OT  Q  New  ProIlOc  Tree  Bean,  most  prolific  known,  1 1 75  Beans  having  been  raised  on  one  plant. 
rflReJCB  H  Burpee's  Superior  Larcc  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  standard  for  winter.  N"cw  Dwarf 
rUII\y  B  Round  Purple  Ecu  Plant,  earliest,  succeeds  everywhere.  Hound  Yellow  Dan  vera 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn.!  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  liZO  good  ears 
from  US  hiUt.  Dnnrcrs  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  large, 
sweet, mi  I  J.  Burpee's  Extra  Early  Peas,  earlfrsi  and  rfts  lest  e^tra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Beans, 
marvellous  beauty,  fine  quality,  immense  productiveness.  London  Lone  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for 
table  or  plcKHne;.  Hound  Dark  Red  Radish,  euro,  early,  intense  red  skin  and erlep,  brittle  flesh.  Long- 
White  Salsify,  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  eceds  named 
above  amount  to  •> 3.55  actual  valne,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY 
91.00.  and  In  addition  we  will  give  a  sample  packet  of  Farmer's  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  sad  cele- 
brated Golden  Grain  Wheat,  It  s'l  50  packages.  A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar, 
and  all  the  finest  flDIPI  M  ATfiDO  of  the  svstem  of  offering  valuable  eollectlons  of  SecdK  far  below  usual 
varieties.  We  are  \}\\\  Ul  tin  I  UllO  cost,  and  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  money,  ever  offered, 
TTe  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  in  Immense  quen titles.  TTe  know  that  all  trying  our  seedsonce  will  be  regular  customers 
»*•"■■»-■■  f\*\  IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1888,  to  growers  of  best  vegetablei  and  farm  products  from 
*-P  ff  /3iVy  Burpee's  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  adver- 
tisement to  your  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.    S  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  02.50. 

IN  of  Asters.  Balsi 

(lOpackets),  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties, with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  onlv  Sue.  This  and  the  One  Dollar  Vegetable  c Election,  total  40  pack- 
ets,— AH  the  8'r.d*  named  in  thin  adr.ertinement  sent  to  snv  address  for  40  Set.  STAMPS.  ORDER  NOW, 
1  and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUALfor  1888,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100 
pn^es,  the  only  complete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  ka.    Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit. 

»,  No.  475 
78  York  Ave, 


I  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  *o. 

WATI  rc     DIIDDCC     fit     nil     Philadelphia,  pa.  Woreho 
■     AILtLC       DUnrtt       Of       UUi      nnd477N.5lkSt.,.v  476  and  47 

■lllllllfil ■!■■■■  llllfJlMlllllil ■■ftli A  mU| IM  " 
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C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


QPHJR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^*^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o "  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1882,  an  as- 
I  scssment  (No.  43)  of  One  (SO  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
!  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  com,  to  the  becretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  ifi,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  January,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  :\t  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, the  aoth  day  of  Febuary,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,   No.   300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


17  and  tq  FRF.M^NT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.   &IM»1<PHE    LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  merchants. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


r\FFTCF.   TN  NEW  YO"K.  43  CEDAR 


Street 


fi^Lihi.-ral  ndvnrr.-s  made  on  consignments 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING, 


D.  S.  BROWN  a  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


California  Sugar  Refuvery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      335  market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Braunan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


c 


ONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California;  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  18)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
first  day  of  Marcy,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.        - 


r\lVlDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-^~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Jan.  a,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  37)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  Jan.  15th,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Jan  6th, 
18S3,  at  3  P.  M. IOSEPH  NASH.  Secretary. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

^^^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  ad  day  of  January,  1883.  By 
order.  GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary. 


T)IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

•*-S  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Saving  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  adividend 
on  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hun- 
dredths  (4  32-ioo)per  cent,  per  annum  and  on  ordinary  de- 
posits at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  2,  1883.     By  order. 

VERNON   CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


"Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

HUES.  M.  II .  OBEK  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336     Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH 

*-*     PROF.    De    FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 


method,  saving  months  of  study.     Classes  ; 
ions.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  f 


id  private  les 


JOHN  WIIDDLETON, 
Goal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

T18    S4NS0ME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Kates. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


yATon  1883. 

.ailed  free  to  all  applicants 


Will  be,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering  It.  It  contains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it ! 

O.M.FERRY&CO.  Detroit  Mich 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 
ShippiDg  and  €0111  mission  Merchants 

304  and  20G  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

625  Sisth  St.   San  Francisco, 

^p  Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  (orThreshing 
Machines,  Hoase  Forks,    Derricks 
Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick: 
Ruoa  in  the  p^k  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
Ughicst  windB.  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 
Entirely  relm-  and  W<iol  Presses    Steam    EngiiiesJ 
blt>  in  suirms.      Threshing    Machines,    Wind    Mills 
DVDflU  I   PrciM     Dumb  Bct!<;,  Furniture  Casting*    All 
IttUW  J.  UU  Li,   ordcr5  find  promptly  at  the  lowest 
San  Francisco,  market  rates. 
Write  for  onr  New  Catalogue. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

Fl'NEKAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Ueary  Street,  San  Franetsco. 

iilTUJVi:   STAER-KIXC    <llli:<  II. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Greatest  Invention 

ofilicacc.    PlERCK & 5f.)N 
;o4SacSt..San  l-"tnii   Cal 


AMERICAN  SV4UR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTU RERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
(or  export. 

C.  ADOLrilE  LOW,  rresldcnt. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


M' 


ART-PAINTED.  I'LAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


RUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   JANUARY  27,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


How  the  Soul  of  Octave  de  Saville  Possessed  a  Rival's  Body. 


No  one  could  understand  the  illness  which  was  slowly  un- 
dermining Octave  de  Saville.  He  did  not  keep  his  bed, 
but  pursued  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  life.  He  made  no 
complaint,  and  yet  he  faded  away  visibly.  When  the  doc- 
tor sounded  his  chest,  it  gave  a  good  tone,  and  the  ear  de- 
tected no  unevenness  in  his  heart's  beat.  He  did  not  cough, 
and  had  no  fever ;  but  his  life  seemed  to  exhale  through  one 
of  those  invisible  crevices  of  which, Terence  says,  man  is  full. 
His  people  sent  him  to  the  springs,  but  the  thermal  nymphs 
could  no  nothing  for  him.  A  trip  to  Naples  produced  no 
better  results.  He  returned  in  disgust  to  his  little  room  in 
the  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

This  apartment  was  as  comfortable  as  a  bachelor's  could 
be  ;  but,  as  an  interior  generally  gets  the  look  of  its  inmate, 
Octave's  lodgings  had  gradually  grown  dreary.  A  grayish 
light  filtered  through  the  faded  damask  of  the  curtains  ;  the 
gold  frames  of  the  little  sketches  had  turned  red  under  im- 
placable dust  ;  the  discouraged  fire  smoked  in  ashes.  Oc- 
tave reveled  in  this  lugubrious  retreat ;  the  forlornness  suited 
him.  The  joyous  riot  of  life  jarred  on  him,  though  he  some- 
times mingled  in  it,  only  to  return  more  depressed  from 
masquerades,  parties,  or  suppers. 

Beiore  fading  in  this  way  Octave  had  been  what  is  called 
a  handsome  fellow,  and  indeed  was  so  still.  He  had  heavy 
black  hair;  long  blue  eyes  that  took,  in  moments  of  inac- 
tion, the  serene,  luminous  calmness  of  the  eyes  of  Orientals. 
Octave  had  soared  very  little  in  the  infinite  azure  of  pleas- 
ure. He  was  neither  Byronic,  nor  atheistical,  nor  a  liber- 
tine ;  his  life  had  been  a  wholesome  blending  of  study  and 
amusement,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  well-bred  young  men, 
and  he  spent  his  income  without  letting  his  caprices  infringe 
on  his  capital.  He  was  thoroughly  unaffected ;  and  as  lor  his 
singular  ailment  we  will  leave  its  cause  to  be  staled  by 
himself.  * 

He  had  recourse  at  last  to  a  queer  old  doctor,  just  from 
India,  who  seemed  to  effect  wonderful  cures.  Octave  dreaded 
his  visit,  and  it  was  only  at  the  reiterated  request  of  his 
mother  that  he  consented  to  receive  Monsieur  Balthazar 
Cherbonneau.  When  the  doctor  entered,  Octave  was  lying 
on  a  divan.  His  table  bore  a  box  of  cigars  instead  of  the 
vials  and  prescriptions  usual  in  such  cases,  and  but  for  the 
despair  in  his  eyes  he  would  have  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
normal  health.  In  spite  of  his  indifference  he  could  not 
help  being  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  doctor.  M. 
Cherbonneau  looked  like  a  figure  escaped  out  of  one  of  Hoff- 
man's tales.  His  swarthy  face  seemed  swallowed  up  by  an 
enormous  skull,  whose  baldness  made  it  appear  still  larger. 
This  great,  bare  cranium  had  kept  its  white  skin  while  his 
under-face,  worn  with  a  thousand  wrinkles,  was  tanned  to 
the  tone  of  a*smoked  picture.  The  doctor's  eyes  invincibly 
attracted  one.  In  the  midst  of  a  face  browned  by  age, 
burned  by  ardent  suns,  furrowed  by  study  and  living,  glit- 
tered two  turquoise  eyes  limpid  with  inconceivable  youth. 
One  might  suspect  that  by  sorcery  learned  from  the  Brah- 
mins the  doctor  had  stolen  some  child's  eyes  and  adjusted 
them  in  his  corpse  face.  The  old  scientist's  eyes  were 
twenty  years  old  ;  the  young  invalid's,  fifty. 

He  now  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  with  a  mo- 
tion which  irresistibly  suggested  squatting  upon  a  mat.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  light,  letting  it  fall  on  the  face  of  his  pa- 
tient, who,  in  spite  of  the  fascination  of  watching  a  ray  dancing 
on  the  top  of  a  head  like  a  huge  ostrich-egg,  felt  the  influence 
of  the  doctor's  strange  eyes,  which  seemed  endowed  with  a 
light  of  their  own.  When  he  darted  a  clear,  direct  beam 
from  them  upon  the  invalid's  breast  the  latter  experienced 
a  stinging  sensation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor, "  I  see  that  you  have  none  of 
the  catalogued  diseases,  and  when  I  have  talked  with  you  a 
minute,  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  paper  to  write  a  prescription 
for  your  valet  to  carry  to  the  nearest  chemist." 

Octave  smiled  as  if  to  thank  M.  Cherbonneau  for  sparing 
him  this  infliction. 

''  But  do  not  rejoice  too  soon,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  Al- 
though you  have  no  tubercles  on  your  lungs,  nor  serous  effu' 
sion  of  the  brain,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  in  good 
health.     Give  me  your  hand." 

Thinking  that  Monsieur  Cherbonneau  wished  to  feel  his 
pulse,  Octave  uncovered  his  wrist  and  extended  it  mechani- 
cally. Monsieur  Cherbonneau  took  the  young  man's  white 
hand  in  his  own  brown  paw,  pressed  it,  assimilated  it  as  it 
were,  seeming  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  sub- 
ject. 

"  Dear  Monsieur  de  Saville,"  said  the  doctor,  letting  go  his 
•  '    "your  situation  is  more  serious  than  you  think,  and 


hand, 


science,  at  least  as  it  is  practiced  in  Europe,  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  You  have  no  desire  to  live,  and  your  soul  is  insen- 
sibly detaching  itself  from  your  body.  You  have  neither  hy- 
pochondria nor  melancholy  tendency  to  suicide.  But  if  I 
did  not  oppose  it,  you  could  die  without  internal  or  external 
lesion.  You  sent  for  me  in  time,  for  the  spirit  is  only  at- 
tached to  the  flesh  by  a  thread  ;  but  we  shall  make  a  strong 
knot,"  and  the  doctor  rubbed  his  hands,  with  a  grin  which 


care,  but  I  ought  to  admit  that  you  have  penetrated  the 
cause  of  my  present  condition.  I  feel  myself  melting  into 
the  great  eternal  Force,  and  can  scarcely  distinguish  myself 
from  the  medium  into  which  I  am  being  absorbed.  Some- 
times there  is  a  great  silence  within  me,  as  if  my  heart  had 
stopped  beating,  and  the  internal  wheels  were  clogged." 

"  Your  malady,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  more  frequent  than 
one  thinks.  What  sorrow  has  struck  its  beak  into  your  liver, 
my  Prometheus?  From  the  height  of  what  ambition  have 
you  fallen?  What  hurt  are  you  brooding  over?  Has  a  wom- 
an deceived  you  ?  " 

"  No,  doctor,"  smiled  Octave,  "  I  am  not  so  fortunate." 
"And  yet,"  persisted  Monsieur  Cherbonneau,  "  I  read  the 
name  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  your  hopeless  eyes 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  printed  on  a  morocco  binding." 
"What  play?"  said  Octave,  curiously. 
"'Love's  Labor's  Lost,'"  said  the  doctor. 
Octave  was  silent,  blushed  slightly,  and  played  with  the 
tassel  of  his  girdle  to  give  himself  countenance.     The  doctor 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  held  his  foot  in  his  hand, 
Oriental  fashion.     His  blue  eyes  searched  Octave's  with  a 
gentle  but  imperious  gaze. 

"Come,"  he  said  at  last,  "reveal  yourself  to  me.  I  am 
the  physician  of  souls.  You  are  my  patient  and  I  demand 
a  confession  from  you." 

"  Say  that  you  have  guessed  right,"  said  Octave,  "  what 
is  the  use  of  telling  my  woes  ?  I  have  not  a  garrulous  grief  ; 
nothing  can  console  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  doctor,  oracularly,  and  he  took  a  more 
comfortable  position,  like  one  who  expects  to  hear  a  long 
story. 

"  I  am  not  childishly  obstinate,"  said  Octave.  "  Since 
you  insist  upon  it  I  will  tell  you  my  tale  :  I  am  dying  of 
love.  Two  years  ago  I  spent  the  summer  in  Florence.  I  had 
money,  good  letters  of  introduction,  and,  in  those  days,  a 
happy  disposition.  In  the  mornings  I  went  to  see  a  church, 
or  a  palace,  or  a  gallery,  quite  at  my  leisure.  Then  I  would 
go  home  for  a  siesta,  and  the  carriage  came  at  three  o'clock 
to  drive  me  to  the  Cascines.  The  Cascines  at  Florence  are 
what  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  at  Paris,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  everybody  knows  everybody,  and  the  roads  form 
a  salon  in  the  open  air  where  carriages  take  the  place  of 
sofas.  The  vehicles  draw  up  in  a  semi- circle,  the  ladies  in 
full  dress,  half  lying  on  the  cushions,  receive  the  visits  of 
their  lovers  and  friends,  dandies,  and  attache's  of  legation, 
ho  stand  by  the  steps  with  their  hats  off.  In  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  I  used  to  go  to  some  of  the  salons  or  to  the 
Pergola,  when  there  was  a  good  prima  donna.  I  spent  one 
of  the  happiest  months  of  my  life,  but  my  happiness  was  not 
destined  to  last. 

"One  day  a  magnificent  carriage  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Cascines.  It  bore  an  almost  royal  coat  of  arms.  All 
eyes  followed  the  equipage,  which,  after  having  described 
the  correct  circle  in  the  sand,  took  its  place  with  the  others. 
It  was  not  empty,  as  you  may  imagine,  but  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  movement  we  could  distinguish  only  the  tip  of  a  boot  on 
the  front  seat,  the  fold  of  a  shawl,  and  the  white  silk  fringe 
of  a  sun-umbrella. 

"  The  umbrella  closed,  and  we  saw  an  incomparably  beauti- 
ful woman.  I  was  on  horseback  and  could  come  near  enough 
to  take  in  details.  The  color  of  her  dress  was  sea-green, 
which  makes  a  woman  whose  complexion  is  not  faultless 
look  as  black  as  a  crow  ;  it  was  the  hardihood  of  a  blonde 
perfectly  sure  of  herself.  A  heavy  foam-white  crape  scarf, 
rich  with  embroidery,  enveloped  her  like  one  of  Phidias's 
tunics  ;  a  wide  straw  hat  with  a  wreath  of  fine  flowers  framed 
her  face  like  a  nimbus.  Her  only  jewel,  a  gold  lizard  set 
with  turquoises,  was  wound  round  her  arm.  Excuse  this 
fashion-plate  description  from  a  lover.  Thick  bands  of 
blonde  hair  lay  like  waves  of  light  on  a  forehead  purer  than 
snow  :  long  golden  eyelashes  veiled  half-shut  eyes  of  that 
clear  greenish-blue  which  is  like  effects  of  light  on  a  glacier. 
I  forgot  all  former  loves  at  the  appearance  of  this  angelic 
creature.     I  dated  a  new  life  from  that  vision. 

The  carriage  departed  toward  the  city,  bearing  off  the  lady 
and  all  our  hearts.  I  learned  that  she  was  the  Countess 
Prascovie  Labinska,  a  Lithuanian  of  illustrious  birth  and 
large  fortune,  whose  husband  had  been  absent  two  years  in 
the  Caucasian  wars.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you  how  I  diplo- 
matized to  be  received  by  the  countess.  The  absence  of  the 
count  made  her  reserved  about  introductions.  At  last  I  was 
admitted,  however,  two  dowager  princesses  and  four  aged 
baronesses  answering  for  me  in  the  impregnable  strength  of 
their  mature  virtue. 

"The  countess  had  taken  a  magnificent  villa  about  half  a 
league  from  Florence,  and  had  the  air  of  a  chatelaine  so 
naturally  that  the  old  place  seemed  built  expressly  for  her. 
If  I  had  been  attracted  by  her  radiant  beauty,  I  was  so 
still  more,  after  a  few  visits,  by  her  rare  mind.  When  she 
spoke  on  an  interesting  subject,  her  soul  seemed  to  come  to 
the  surface  and  make  itself  visible.  Her  pallor  glowed  like 
an  alabaster  lamp  lighted  up  within. 

"  Lost  in  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  ravished  with  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  when  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  reply, 
I  stammered  some  incoherent  words  that  must  have  given 
her  a  poor  idea  of  my  intelligence.  Sometimes  an  imper- 
ceptible smile  of  friendly  irony  passed  like  a  rosy  light  over 
her  lips  at  remarks  of  mine  which  showed  either  boyish 


caused  a  ripple  of  wrinkles  in  the  folds  of  his  face.  ....      . 

"  Monsieur  Cherbonneau,"  said  Octave,  "  I  do  not  know   embarrassment  or  incurable  stupidity.     In  her  presence,  my 
whether  you  will  cure  me  or  not,  and  I  do  not  especially  I  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  leap  from  its  place  to  the  knees  of 


its  sovereign.  I  resolved  twenty  times  to  explain  myself,  but 
an  insurmountable  timidity  restrained  me.  The  least  cold- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  countess  caused  me  mortal  appre- 
hension. I  felt  like  a  condemned  criminal  with  his  head  on 
the  block.  My  nerves  knotted  up,  I  blushed  and  turned 
pale,  and  went  away,  staggering  down  the  staircase  like  a 
drunken  man.  I  was  so  completely  mastered  that  I  spent 
hours  murmuring,  like  love-litanies,  the  two  words,  Prascovie 
Labinska,  finding  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  syllables, 
now  dropped  softly  like  pearls,  now  uttered  with  the  fever- 
ish rapidity  of  the  devotee  whose  very  prayer  excites  him. 
Yet  I  loved  without  the  most  distant  hope.  In  my  most 
audacious  dreams  I  scarcely  dared  touch  with  my  lips  the 
pink  tips  of  Prascovie's  fingers.  The  knights  of  the  fifteenth 
century  could  not  have  had  a  more  humble  adoration  for  the 
Madonna. 

"  I  will  omit  further  details,  and  tell  you  about  a  decisive 
scene  :  One  day,  unable  to  restrain  my  desire  to  see  the 
countess,  I  anticipated  the  hour  of  my  usual  visit.  The 
weather  was  heavy.  I  did  not  find  Madame  Labinska  in  the 
parlor,  but  in  a  pillared  portico  opening  on  a  terraced  gar- 
den. She  was  alone,  half  reclining  on  a  bamboo  sofa.  She 
was  languid  with  the  heat,  and  her  listless  figure  was 
swathed,  like  a  water  nymph's  in  foam,  by  the  folds  of  a 
loosely  fitting  dress  of  India  muslin.  Sleeves  open  from  the 
elbow  displayed  her  arms  like  pistils  from  the  calyx  of  a 
flower  ;  a  broad,,  black  ribbon,  tied  at  the  waist,  broke  upon 
all  this  whiteness,  and  whatever  suggestion  of  sadness  there 
might  be  in  this  mourning  contrast  was  modified  by  the  toe 
of  a  little  blue  morocco  Circassian  slipper,  that  peeped  from 
the  last  fold  of  her  gown. 

"  At  my  appearance,  she  closed  her  book  and  smiled  kindly 
upon  me.  I  took  the  chair  she  indicated,  and  a  painful, 
prolonged  silence  reigned  for  some  moments  between  us.  I 
could  not  use  the  commonplaces  of  conversation  then,  even 
if  I  had  wished.  Waves  of  flame  were  rolling  from  my  heart 
to  my  eyes,  and  my  love  cried  to  me  not  to  lose  this  supreme 
chance.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  about  to  do,  when  the 
countess  put  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  close  my  lips,  and  said, 
steadily : 

" '  Do  not  speak,  Octave.  I  know  you  love  me.  I  am  not 
displeased  with  you,  because  love  is  beyond  our  control.  I 
hoped  at  first  that  my  persistent  coldness  would  repel  you, 
and  drive  you  away  ;  but  the  love  I  see  in  your  eyes  is  not 
balked  so.  Do  not  take  my  pity  for  encouragement.  An 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword  protects  me  against  all  assaults 
of  lawless  love.  Better  than  religion,  better  than  duty,  bet- 
ter than  virtue  is  my  adoration  of  my  husband.  I  worship 
Count  Labinska.  I  am  one  of  the  few  fortunates  who  real- 
ize passion  in  marriage.' 

"  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes  at  this  courageous  confession  ; 
loyal,  modest,  and  noble  as  it  was,  I  felt  the  mainspring  of 
my  life  snap  under  it.  Prascovie  seemed  touched.  At  least 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with  womanly  pity. 
Then  she  rose. 

"'Try  to  think  of  something  else,' she  said.  'Imagine 
that  I  have  gone  away  forever — that  I  am  dead.  Travel, 
work,  do  good,  mix  with  the  world ;  console  yourself 
with  art,  with  love.'  I  shuddered.  'Do  you  think  you  would 
suffer  less  if  you  continued  to  love  me?  Then  come,  and  I 
shall  always  receive  you.  God  says  that  we  must  forgive 
our  enemies,  so  why  should  we  ill-treat  those  who  love  us  ? 
But,  indeed,  absence  seems  to  me  the  remedy.  In  two  years 
we  could  clasp  each  other's  hands  without  any  danger — to 
you,'  she  added,  trying  to  smile. 

"  The  next  day  I  left  Florence  ;  but  neither  study,  nor 
travel,  nor  time  have  lessened  my  suffering,  and  if  I  am  dy- 
ing at  last  I  beg  you  will  not  prevent  it." 

"Have  you  seen  the  Countess  Labinska  since?"  inquired 
the  doctor,  whose  blue  eyes  sparkled. 

"No,"  replied  Octave;  "but  she  is  in  Paris."  And  he 
handed  Monsieur  Cherbonneau  a  card,  on  which  was  en- 
graved : 

Countess  Prascovie  Labinska. 

At  Home  Thursdays. 

******** 

II. 
The  pedestrians  who  took  the  Avenue  Gabriel  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  in  preference  to  the  high  road,  stopped  to 
dream  and  admire  before  a  romantic  retreat,  where  happi- 
ness seemed  to  have  taken  up  an  abode,  by  way  of  novelty. 
If  some  matutinal  poet  had  crossed  the  Avenue  Gabriel  at 
the  first  flush  of  dawn,  he  would  have  heard  the  nightingale's 
last  trills,  and  seen  the  sparrow  walking  in  yellow  slippers  in 
the  garden  path  like  a  bird  who  feels  at  home.  But  at  night, 
when  the  rolling  of  carriages  returning  from  the  opera  had 
ceased,  the  same  poet  might  have  vaguely  distinguished  a 
white  misty  shape  hanging  upon  a  young  man's  arm,  and 
the  poet  would  have  gone  home  to  his  attic  with  his  soul  sad, 
even  to  death. 

This  was  the  place  where  the  Countess  Prascovie  Labin- 
ska and  her  husband  had  been  living  since  the  count  had  re- 
turned from  the  Caucasian  war,  after  a  successful  campaign. 
He  had  avoided  bullets — as  the  brave  do — by  rushing  to 
meet  them.  Count  Labinska  had  the  wild  valor  of  the  Slav 
race,  which  loves  danger  for  its  own  sake,  and  m  the 

old  Slavonic  refrain  is  true:    "They  kill,  th  h,  and 

die."     With  what  transport  he  had  met  his  v.:  For 

these  two  marriage  was  only  the  passion  pe  God 

and  men.     Olaf  and  Prascovie  had  loved  ead  chil- 


the     argonaut: 


dren.  They  knew  from  their  cradle  that  they  belonged  to 
each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  exist  for  them. 
As  if  nothing  could  trouble  this  felicity  an  immense  fortune 
surrounded  them  like  a  golden  atmosphere.  Wherever  this 
radiant  couple  appeared  poverty  left  off  its  rags  and  dried  its 
tears,  for  Olaf  and  Prascovie  had  the  noble  selfishness  of 
happiness  which  can  not  endure  others'  sorrow  to  dim  it. 

Since  polytheism  departing  has  carried  the  young  gods 
away  with  it,  man  has  cruelly  abused  his  permission  to  be 
ugly,  and  if  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  he  represents 
Him  very  badly.  That  Count  Labinska  had  not  profited  by 
this  license  was  apparent  in  the  oval  of  his  face,  his  well-cut 
nose,  his  full  lip,  accented  by  a  blonde  mustache,  his  well-ad- 
justed chin,  and  black  eyes— a  piquant  peculiarity  that  gave 
him  the  look  of  the  warlike  archangel  Michael.  He  would 
have  been  effeminate  but  for  the  manly  light  of  his  dark 
eyes,  and  the  healthy  brown  which  the  suns  of  Asia  had  left 
upon  his  cheek.  He  was  of  medium  height,  and  slight,  con- 
cealing steely  muscles  under  a  delicate  exterior,  and  when  at 
some  ambassador's  ball  he  wore  the  national  costume  of  a 
Polish  magnate,  he  passed  through  the  rooms  like  a  dazzling 
apparition,  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  men  and  the  love  of 
the  women,  which  Prascovie  made  equally  indifferent  to  him. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  day  on  which  Prascovie 
had  checked  the  declaration  of  love  on  the  lips  of  Octave. 
He,  fallen  from  the  height  of  his  dream,  had  withdrawn  from 
her  sphere,  carrying  with  him  the  gnawing  of  a  miserable 
sorrow,  and  had  never  cared  to  send  her  any  tidings  of  him- 
self.    The  only  word  he  wished  to  write  was  forbidden  him. 

The  mind  of  the  countess,  however,  impressed  by  his  si- 
lence, had  more  than  once  dwelt  sadly  on  her  poor  adorer. 
Had  he  forgotten  her?  In  her  divine  freedom  from  co- 
quetry she  sincerely  hoped  it,  yet  could  not  believe  it,  for 
the  inextinguishable  flame  of  passion  shone  in  his  eyes,  and 
she  could  not  mistake  it.  Love  and  the  gods  know  each 
other  at  a  glance. 

On  her  arrival  in  Paris,  Countess  Labinska  had  sent  Oc- 
tave the  formal  invitation  which  we  left  Doctor  Cherbonneau 
turning  in  his  lean  fingers,  and  not  seeing  him  appear,  she 
said  to  herself  with  a  feeling  of  ungovernable  joy  :  "  He 
loves  me  still ! "  And  yet  she  was  a  woman  of  angelic 
purity  ;  but  God  himself,  wrapped  in  infinity,  uses  the  beat- 
ing hearts  of  the  poor  little  creatures  of  His  globe  to  amuse 
Him  in  the  possible  boredom  of  eternity. 

******  *  * 

"Your  story,  to  which  I  have  listened  attentively,"  said 
Doctor  Cherbonneau  to  Octave,  "proves  to  me  that  all  hope 
on  your  part  would  be  chimerical.  The  countess  never  will 
respond." 

"You  admit  then,  doctor,  that  I  am  right  in  making  no 
effort  to  live?" 

"  I  mean  there  is  no  hope  in  ordinary  methods,"  said  the 
doctor;  "but  there  exist  occult  powers,  despised  by  modern 
science,  the  traditions  of  which  are  preserved  in  foreign  so- 
called  barbarous  countries.  I  shall  explain  myself  presently, 
but  I  must  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.  Weary  with  seek- 
ing to  surprise  the  principle  of  life  in  the  dissecting-room — 
for  I  had  sworn  to  seize  and  analyze  the  vital  spark  itself — 
I  plunged  into  magnetism,  but  second-sight  and  mesmerism 
did  not  realize  my  dream.  I  set  out  for  India  in  order  that 
I  might  explore  antique  lore.  I  learned  Sanscrit,  and  pene- 
trated jungles  till  I  reached  the  cabin  of  a  Yoghi.  in  ecstatic 
communication  with  the  Infinite.  From  his  black  lips  I 
seized  the  murmured,  all-powerful  words  I  sought — the  for- 
mula of  Creation.  My  triumph  was  when  I  found  a  penitent 
renowned  for  having  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  sublimity, 
living  in  a  grotto  in  the  isle  of  Elephanta.  He  was  crouched 
against  the  wall  of  the  cave,  apparently  in  a  comatose  state. 
He  was  worn  to  skin  and  bone,  and  the  sun  had  parched 
him  to  a  mummy.  Thinking  he  was  dead,  I  muttered  in  his 
ear  the  sacramental  word  which  should  reveal  me  to  him  as 
initiated.  He  did  not  stir,  and  I  was  going  away  in  despair, 
when  I  heard  a  peculiar  crackling ;  a  bluish  spark  passed  be- 
fore my  eyes,  floated  an  instant  on  the  parted  lips  of  the 
penitent,  and  disappeared.  The  holy  personage  seemed  to 
awake  from  his  lethargy,  take  in  the  sense  of  my  questions, 
and  prepare  to  answer  me. 

"  '  Your  desire  is  gratified,'  he  said  ;  *  you  have  seen  a  soul. 
I  have  succeeded  in  detaching  mine  from  my  body  when  it 
pleases  me ;  it  goes  and  comes  like  a  luminous  bee,  only 
perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  adepts.  I  have  fasted,  prayed, 
and  castigated  myself,  until  Vishnu,  the  god  of  the  ten  incar- 
nations, has  revealed  to  me  the  mysterious  word  which 
guides  my  soul  in  its  avatars  through  different  forms.  If, 
after  making  the  consecrated  gestures,  I  pronounced  the 
Word,  your  soul  would  fly  to  animate  the  man  or  beast  I 
might  designate.  I  shall  leave  you  the  secret.  I  alone  pos- 
sess it  in  the  world.  I  shall  do  so  gladly,  for  I  long  to  melt 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Uncreate.' 

"  The  penitent  then  whispered  some  syllables  in  my  ear, 
which  made  me  shudder  like  the  dreamer  in  the  Book  of 
Job." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  panted  Octave. 
"I  mean/  said  Doctor  Cherbonneau,  calmly,  "that  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  formula,  and  that  the  Countess  Pras- 
covie will  be  an  uncommonly  clever  young  woman  if  she 
recognizes  the  soul  of  Octave  de  Saville  in  the  body  of  Olaf 
Labinska." 

[CONCLUDED"  NEXT  WEEK,] 


A  correspondent  of  Life  (London)  denies  entirely  the  oft 
told  tale  of  Bjornsterne  Bjbrnson's  challenging  King  Oscar 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  his  consequent  sentence  to  imprisonment 
and  flight  from  the  country.  The  facts  are,  he  writes,  that 
some  few  years  ago  Bjbrnson  heard  that  Oscar  had  said 
some  personal  and  disparaging  things  about  him,  and  wrote 
to  a  Swedish  paper  censuring  the  king  severely  for  doing  so. 
There  was  no  challenge,  sentence,  nor  flight.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tour  in  America,  Bjbrnson  has  lived  at  home, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  politi- 
cal and  social  doctrines.  He  has  now  gone  to  Paris,  where 
he  will  live  fan  a  couple  of  years,  applying  himself  strictly 
to  literary  work. 

At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful  stained-glass 

window,  made  by  an  apprentice  out  of  glass  rejected  by  his 

master,  who  was  so  mortified  at  recognizing  it  as  superior  to 

-r.v  other  in  the  church  that,  according  to  tradition,  he  killed 

i-rself. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


January,  1883. 


Giving  and  Gaining:. 
Though  the  river  to  the  sea 

Is  forever  flowing. 
Though  the  blossom  greets  the  bee, 

All  its  sweets  bestowing ; 
Still  the  river  floweth  fleet, 
Stilt  the  rose's  heart  is  sweet. 

'Tis  the  grand,  eternal  law, 

Giving  is  but  gaining; 
Nature  knows  no  single  flaw 

In  her  wise  ordaining ; 
He  who  gives  'mid  bounty  stands  ; 
Who  withholds  hath  empty  hands. 


Carlotta  Perky. 


Broadway  Vistas. 
A  roar  to  the  misty  nor'ward,    , 

A  mist  to  the  roaring  south  ; 
Clatter  and  tramp  that  "Forward" 

Speak  as  a  word  of  mouth. 

Dim  bulks  of  men  and  horses. 

Dim  cries  of  the  hidden  host, 
Till  I  think  of  the  White  King's  forces' 
Last  stand  on  the  wild  west  coast. 

The  streets  like  a  canon  lowering, 
And  the  roofs  on  the  fog  a-swim, 

Like  cliffs  o'er  a  canon  towering, 
Beetling,  and  dread,  and  dim. 

O  mist  of  this  All-Souls'  Morrow  ! 

0  mire  of  this  slimed  pave1 1 

Ye  have  dreams  that  a  man  may  borrow ; 
He  has  doubts  that  no  dreams  may  lay. 

One  doubt  that  arises  duly 

With  the  death  of  a  doubt :  I  see 
At  last  that  I  loved  her  truly — 

1  wonder  if  she  loved  me. 

And  a  doubt  like  the  sky  above  me, 
Dim  light  that  the  fbg-banks  blur  : 

Does  she  think  that  she  used  to  love  me, 
And  wonder  if  I  loved  her? 

Farce,  is  it  not?    So,  certain — 

Idle  is  doubt,  I  trow  ; 
Since  I  rest  of  the  main  thing  certain : 

She  never  could  love  me  now. 
January,  1883.  A.  E.  Watrous. 


January,  1883. 


The  Guidepost. 
Along  a  path  beset  with  fears 
I  travel  onward  through  the  years  ; 
A  murky  atmosphere  is  spread 
About  me  Irom  a  cloud  o'erhead  ; 
But  through  this  canopy  of  night 
The  distant  sky  is  streaked  with  light, 
Before,  behind,  on  either  hand — 
The  gloom  is  only  where  I  stand. 

And  dimly  through  the  dismal  air, 
Beside  the  way  on  which  I  fare, 
I  see  a  guidepost  stretching  wide, 
Behind,  before,  on  either  side, 
And  vainly  strain  my  anxious  sight 
To  read  the  legend  veiled  by  night : 

' miles  to  Happiness"  — 

How  many,  I  can  only  guess. 

But  few  or  many  matters  not, 
My  footsteps  never  reach  the  spot ; 
For,  hastening  with  quickened  strides, 
The  guidepost  close  beside  me  glides, 
The  distances  partake  our  speed, 
Advance  behind,  ahead  recede ; 
Thus  it  is  ever,  more  or  less, 
As  many  miles  to  Happiness. 

And  now  I  travel  on  my  way 

Heedless  of  what  the  post  may  say, 

For  fiuitless  years  of  wandering 

Reveal  it  as  a  phantom  thing 

That  points  nowhere,  or  to  a  length 

That  lies  beyond  my  day  and  strength ; 

So  by  the  path  beset  with  fears 

I  journey  onward  through  the  years, 

Unmindful  to  what  end  I  press, 

Though  nevermore  toward  Happiness. 


T.  Goodman. 


A  Broken  Fan— Rondeau. 

A  broken  fan,  a  structure  light 

Of  'broidered  silk  and  ivory  white, 
Sad  relic  of  a  shattered  love. 
Like  folded  wing  of  wounded  dove, 

Lies  in  my  lonely  room  to-night. 

I  spread  it  open  to  the  light ; 
Lo  !    spirit-like,  a  vision  bright  — 
A  girlish  form  —  is  seen  above 
A  broken  fan. 

Dear  child !    her  joy  has  taken  flight, 
Her  eyes  with  tears  are  dimmed,  and  quite 
Forgotten  is  her  half-drawn  glove  ; 
No  words  have  power  her  mood  to  move ; 
Upon  her  heart  has  come  a  blight  — 
A  broken  fan. 
January,  1883.  E.  E.  C. 

Loneliness. 
Before  me  lies  the  ocean's  broad  expanse, 

Its  mobile  features  changing  hour  by  hour, 
As  shafts  of  sunlight  o'er  its  surface  glance 

Or  leaden  clouds  with  murky  threatenings  glower. 
From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  deepest  night, 

In  storm  and  calm,  in  sheen  and  shade,  it  lies 
Like  a  vast  scroll  on  which -the  ages  write 

In  mystic  symbols  life's  deep  mysteries. 
Who  holds,  O  sea,  the  record  of  thy  birth? — 

Ancient  as  time,  and  yet  as  young  to-day 
As  when  thy  bright  waves  and  the  teeming  earth 

Parted  companionship  upon  their  way, 
And,  wooed  by  kisses  of  the  ardent  sun, 

The  virgin  soil  fulfilled  love's  high  behest, 
And  charms  perennial  for  her  dowry  won, 

In  holy  motherhood  supremely  blest. 
What  was  thy  guerdon — doomed,  O  surging  deep, 

In  solitude  so  vast  to  ebb  and  flow  ! 
And  whence  thy  power  still  self-contained  to  keep 

While  angry  tempests  seethe  and  rage  below  I 
I  stand  upon  thy  rocky  shore  alone, 

Yearning  in  vain  some  friendly  hand  to  press. 
I  call  on  those  I  love.     Thy  sullen  moan 

But  echoes  back  my  cry  of  loneliness, 
January,  1883.  Mrs.  S,  W.  Jewett. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  mother  of  President  Garfield  spends  several  hours 
every  day  reading  the  published  works  of  her  illustrious  son. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  daughter  of  Professor  Thomas,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  recently  received  the  first  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  ever -granted  to  a  woman  by  the  University 
of  Zurich. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Crawford  now  occupies  at  Florence 
the  historic  Villa  Palmieri,  where  Boccaccio  wrote  his  "  De- 
cameron." Not  far  distant  from  there  lived  for  many  years 
the  widow  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  after  her  her 
granddaughter,  who  has  just  been  married  to  Count  Paul  de 
Turenne. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Florence  says  that  the  character  of  Mrs. 
General  Gilflory,  the  loud  and  vulgar  American  woman 
abroad,  in  the  play  of  "  The  Mighty  Dollar,"  is  cooied  from  a 
living  model — a  tourist  whom  the  actress  met  in  Paris.  Her 
husband  witnessed  the  first  performance,  and  instantly  recog- 
nized the  likeness. 

Attorney- General  Brewster's  wife  wears  a  ring  with  the 
largest  black  pearl  in  it  that  can  be  found  outside  a  museum. 
She  also  wears  a  pair  of  superb  gold  bands  on  her  arms, 
thickly  studded  with  large  diamonds  and  sapphires,  which 
her  husband  gave  her  when  their  only  son,  little  Benny 
Brewster  was  born.  The  Chinese  Minister  presented  her 
on  Christmas  with  a  pair  of  tall  and  very  Chinese  vases, 
which  now  adorn  their  parlor. 

Near  Berlin,  at  a  place  called  Pausin,  a  peasant  named 
Krote  owns  a  small  farm,  on  which  considerable  treasure  has 
been  found.  Last  year  he  dug  up  a  rather  large  sum  of 
money,  and  very  recently,  while  constructing  a  trench,  he 
found  an  iron  pot  containing  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  tbaler-pieces,  all  bearing  date  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  For  three  generations  a  legend  has 
been  current  in  the  village  that  a  large  treasure  had  been 
buried  on  this  farm.  The  lucky  Krote  intends  to  make  a 
diligent  search  for  gold  everywhere  on  his  property. 

Nothing  in  these  degenerate  days  seems  safe  from  imita- 
tion, not  even  a  prize  beauty.  Parisians  have  for  weeks 
been  admiring  the  Hungarian  Venus  who  won  the  prize  in 
last  summer's  contest  of  beauty  at  Pesth,  and  she  has  been 
gathering  in  the  shekels  at  a  famous  rate.  But  now,  lo  ! 
Herr  Szekely,  father  of  the  successful  beauty  of  Pesth,  writes 
to  the  papers  to  say  that  his  daughter  is,  and  has  been, 
modestly  resting  on  her  laurels  at  home,  with  no  idea  of 
making  a  public  show  of  herself.  And  it  leaks  out  that  the 
counterfeit  Hungarian  is  a  native  and  old  habitue*  of  the 
Quartier  Latin. 

When  Senator  David  Davis  was  on  the  judicial  bench  in 
Illinois,  he  was  once  interviewed  about  one  of  his  decisions, 
and  his  conversation  taken  down  in  short-hand.  After  the 
news-gatherer  had  copied  his  notes  out  in  long-hand,  he  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  judge,  and  asked  him  if  they  were  cor- 
rect. The  judge  read  them  through  carefully,  and  replied, 
with  a  fatherly  smile  :  "  My  son,  if  you  had  written  this  in 
Choctaw,  on  the  subject  of  raising  hens,  you  could  not  have 
gotten  farther  off  the  track.  You  have  jumbled  up  the  words 
so  that  no  man  can  understand  them.  Otherwise^  the  report 
is  very  correct." 

Tom  Thumb  celebrated  his  forty-sixth  birthday  on  Janu- 
ary 4th,  in  Chicago.  He  said  that  when  first  exhibited  by 
Barnum  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  so  light  that  a  strong 
man  could  hold  him  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  fashiona- 
ble overcoat  of  those  days  was  like  the  ulster  of  the  present, 
and  had  large  side-pockets  with  flaps  over  them.  "  Barnum 
wore  one  of  these,"  Tom  relates,  "and  I  could  get  in  one  of 
the  pockets,  and  by  doubling  myself  up  snugly  the  flap  would 
conceal  me.  It  was  a  lavorite  trick  of  Barnum's  to  put  me  in 
his  pocket,  and  appear  in  the  hall  about  the  time  for  opening 
our  entertainment.  He  would  call  for  me,  affecting  to  be 
surprised  that  I  was  not  on  the  platform,  and  then  I  would 
respond,  'Here  I  am,  sir,'  emerging  from  the  pocket.  Alas  ! 
how  I  have  grown  since  then  ! " 

When  the  drama  fails  and  art  becomes  a  burden,  Madame 
Bernhardt-Damala  can,  as  a  final  resort,  give  lessons  in  the 
science  of  puffing.  And  be  sure  no  patent-medicine  man 
could  rival  her  therein.  Here  is  a  recent  example  of  her 
genius.  A  weekly  illustrated  paper  in  Paris,  called  Panurge^ 
announced  that  it  would,  the  next  week,  give  a  full  account 
of  "Fedora,"  Monsieur  Sardou,  and  Sarah.  Forthwith  she 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  editor,  saying  that  she  heard  they 
were  going  to  publish  a  drawing  which  was  an  exact  copy  of 
the  photograph  she  had  taken  of  herself  in  her  coffin,  and 
that  if  they  did  she  would  invoke  the  law  and  have  the  edi- 
tion confiscated.  Of  course,  she  hadn't  heard  any  such  yarn, 
nor  had  they  intended  doing  any  such  thing.  But,  true  to 
her  word,  she  had  the  police  there,  ready  to  seize  the  whole 
issue  of  the  paper  in  case  it  contained  the  picture — which  it 
did  not.  However,  the  affair  got  into  all  the  papers,  set  all 
the  boulevardiers  agog  with  curiosity  and  their  tongues  wag- 
ging, and  gave  Sarah  a  tremendously  big  free  advertisement 
— an  end  that  crowned  her  work  to  her  supreme  satisfaction. 

Scores  of  characteristic  stories  are  recalled  of  Louis  Blanc. 
One  night  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  a  London  millionaire 
famous  for  his  sumptuous  banquets.  But  Blanc  and  William 
Hepworth  Dixon  got  side  by  side  and  plunged  deep  into 
political  discussion,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  elaborate 
menu,  and  to  the  exasperation  of  their  host,  who  finally 
roared  out  :  "  Look  at  those  two  !  They  might  as  well  be 
eating  mutton  chops  and  drinking  beer  !  "  Another  instance 
of  his  unworldly  and  unsophisticated  mind  is  given.  There 
visited  him  in  Paris  a  young  lady  from  England,  and  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  opera.  At  once  he  sent  for 
tickets  for  her,  Madame  Blanc  and  himself,  without  the  re- 
motest notion  of  what  sort  of  performance  they  were  going 
to.  Their  theatre  proved  to  be  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  and 
no  sooner  were  they  settled  in  their  box  than  the  curtain  rose 
on  "  La  Timbale  d'Argent,"  a  play  that  was  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  making  a  bronze  statue  blush.  Naturally,  the  trio  rled 
incontinently.  But  Monsier  Blanc  actually  had  never  heard 
of  the  play  before,  which  had  then  reached  its  five  hundredth 
night,  and  was  "  the  talk  of  the  town." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Women's  Dress  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


No  one  but  a  Frenchman  could  cope  with  so  serious  a 
subject  as  "The  History  of  Fashion,"  for  no  one  but  a 
Frenchman  could  revel  with  such  a  philosophic  air  in  the 
mysteries  of  flounce  and  furbelow.  The  history  of  fashion 
in  France  is  the  history  of  fashion  in  the  world,  and  Mon- 
sieur Augustin  Challamel,  observes  a  reviewer  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  finds  all  the  material  he  can  use  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and,  we  may  say,  in  his  own  city,  for  Paris  is  nothing  if 
not  a  dictator  of  fashion.  "  The  levity  of  the  subject  is 
mastered  by  its  moral  interest,"  writes  this  chronicler. 
"  Fashion,"  he  adds,  "is  the  expositor  of  our  habits  and  our 
social  relations  ;  in  a  word,  of  everything  that  contributes  to 
the  charm  of  life."  "Tell  me  how  such  a  person  dresses, 
and  I  will  tell  you  her  character,"  he  believes  should  become 
a  proverb.  Fashion  is  not  considered  by  this  writer  to  be 
the  result  of  a  mere  whim  or  an  accident.  It  has  a  "  nobler 
cause  ;  it  is  the  desire  to  improve  the  art  of  dress,  to  increase 
its  charm,  and  to  advance  its  progress."  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  general  public  will  adopt  any  costume, 
no  matter  how  eccentric,  which  has  been  worn  by  a  cele- 
brated person.  That  which  seemed  hideous  before  the  whim 
of  a  celebrity  induced  her  to  appear  in  it,  becomes  the 
height  of  fashion  immediately  afterward.  How  often  since 
Mademoiselle  Mars's  time  have  actresses  set  the  fashion  in 
dress !  The  Theatre  Francais,  the  Gymnase,  and  the  Vaude- 
ville have  been,  as  it  were,  exhibitions  where  the  feminine 
world  have  sat  and  admired,  and  gone  home  to  imitate. 


Notwithstanding  the  position  Paris  holds  to-day  as  leader 
of  fashion,  the  first  journal  devoted  to  that  subject  was  not 
born  in  the  gay  capital.  As  early  as  1586  one  Josse  Amman, 
a  painter,  brought  out  in  the  little  unfashionable  town  of 
Frankfort  "  the  Gynatccum,  or  theatre  of  women,  in  which 
were  reproduced  by  engraving  the  female  costumes  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe."  The  journal  could  not  have  been  widely 
read  by  the  ladies,  for  it  was  written  in  Latin.  It.  was  not 
until  a  century  later  that  a  publication  devoted  to  fashion 
appeared  in  Paris.  It  was  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  illus- 
trated with  colored  plates,  which  related  principally  to  the 
costumes  for  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  The  first  fashion 
journal  was  published  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteeenth  century.  It  was  called  the 
Journal  des  Dames  et  des  Modes,  and  was  founded  by  Sel- 
leque,  in  partnership  with  Madame  Clement.  They  were 
joined,  in  the  matter  of  engraving  only,  by  an  ecclesiastic 
named  Pierre  Lamesangere,  "  a  sober  and  grave  personage," 
who  a  few  years  before  had  been  professor  of  literature  and 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  La  Fleche,  and  who,  "by  rea- 
son of  the  times,  was  embarking  on  a  career  very  far  opposed 
to  that  of  the  professor's  chair."  On  the  death  of  Selleque, 
Lamesangere  carried  on  the  journal  and  made  it  his  chief 
business  from  the  year  1799.  The  Journal  des  Dames  et 
des  Modes  was  published  at  intervals  of  five  days,  with  a 
pretty  colored  plate  of  a  lady  in  fashionable  dress.  On  the 
15th  of  each  month  there  were  two  plates.  Lamesangere 
himself  kept  the  accounts,  edited  the  magazine  with  as  light 
a  touch  as  possible,  and  superintended  the  engraving  of  the 
plates.  He  attended  the  theatres  and  all  places  of  public 
resort,  in  order  to  observe  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  there  he 
showed  his  wisdom,  for  the  dresses  that  are  worn  by  ladies  of 
taste  are  the  ones  to  be  imitated,  rather  than  the  stereotyped 
suggestions  of  a  conventional  modiste.  So  successful  was 
his  undertaking  that  Lamesangere  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  His  own  attire  was  above  criticism.  At  his  death 
his  wardrobe  contained  a  thousand  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  six  dozen  blue  coats,  one  hun- 
dred round  hats,  forty  umbrellas,  and  ninety  snuff-boxes. 
The  Journal  des  Dames  et  des  Modes  reigned  without  a  rival 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  After  Lame"sangere's  death  a 
hundred  similar  journals  appeared  in  the  field;  among  them 
La  Mode,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri. 

In  addition  to  books,  albums,  and  newspapers,  Fashion 
also  makes  use  of  dolls  for  its  propaganda.  Dolls  serve  as 
models  to  women  of  foreign  nations,  and  for  a  length  of 
time  they  have  played  their  part  in  this  important  matter. 
In  1 391  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  the  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  made 
a  present  of  dolls  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  to  the  Queen 
of  England  ;  and  the  books  of  the  royal  household  mention 
a  similar  gift  from  Anne  of  Brittany  to  the  celebrated  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  Queen  of  Spain,  in  1496.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  these  gifts  of  dolls  became 
very  frequent.  They  were  so  highly  valued  that  during  the 
terrible  war  of  the  succession  in  Spain,  between  the  English 
and  the  French,  the  Cabinets  of  Versailles  and  of  St.  James 
granted  a  free  pass  for  an  alabaster  doll,  which,  with  dress 
and  hair  arranged  in  the  newest  fashion  of  the  court  of 
France,  conveyed  the  latest  mode  across  the  Channel. 


Monsieur  Challamel  begins  his  history  with  the  Gallic' 
and  Gallo-Roman  period.  The  earliest  fashion  he  records 
is  that  of  tattooing.  So  the  woman  now  on  exhibition  in  New 
York  would  have  been  in  the  height  of  fashion  had  she  flour- 
ished at  the  time  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  But  it  did  not  take 
those  women  long  to  learn  that  tattooing  was  an  inexpensive 
adornment,  and  might  be  followed  by  the  poorest  of  them. 
So  the  rich  women  adorned  themselves  with  many-colored 
linen  mantles,  fastened  with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver  on  the 
shoulder.  A  veil  covered  the  head  and  bosom.  The  Gallo- 
Roman  woman  was  admired  for  her  fair  complexion,  her  tall 
and  elegant  figure,  and  her  beautiful  features  ;  and  she  neg- 
lected nothing  that  might  procure  her  homage.  Cold  bath- 
ing, unguents  for  the  face,  and  often  for  the  entire  body,  were 
to  her  a  delight  and  a  necessity.  She  bathed  her  face  in  the 
froth  of  beer,  and  dyed  her  eyebrows  with  tallow  ;  she  col- 
ored her  cheeks  with  vermilion,  and  put  lime  on  her  hair. 
Necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  and  waist-bands  of  metal 
adorned  her  person.  The  wardrobe  of  a  Gallo-Roman 
woman  would  consist  of  tissues  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  of  a 
sort  of  boneless  corset,  of  a  dressing-gown,  of  robes  of  cere- 
mony, of  tunics,  and  violet-colored  mantles.  Cameos  and 
engraved  stones,  emeralds,  amethysts,  sapphires,  and  the 
finest  pearls  gave  immense  value  to  her  ornaments,    Her 


jeweled  garters  were  not  used  to  keep  up  stockings,  which 
were  not  worn  in  those  times,  but  served  to  confine  a  sort  of 
trousers  of  fine  linen.  Some  of  the  Gallo-Roman  ladies 
wore  those  garters  or  anklets  on  the  bare  legs,  as  they  wore 
bracelets  on  the  arms.  Parasols,  steel  mirrors,  and  fans 
were  known  to  these  ladies.  At  least  twenty  women  were 
employed  to  wait  on  a  patrician  woman. 


The  invasion  of  the  Franks  changed  all  this  for  a  time. 
The  Frankish  woman,who  was  large  and  coarsely  built,  wore 
a  long  black  gown  or  a  gown  edged  with  scarlet,  but  her 
arms  were  bare  and  her  bosom  uncovered.  Contact  with 
the  Gallo-Romans,  however,  had  its  influence  on  the  Franks, 
and  they  were  not  long  in  adopting  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
the  Caesar's  court.  The  most  elegant  dress  of  women  in  the 
tenth  century  consisted  of  two  tunics  of  different  colors — 
one  with  long,  the  other  with  short  sleeves.  On  the  feet 
were  boots  laced  in  front.  Wide  bands  of  embroidery  bor- 
dered the  throat,  sleeves,  and  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  The 
waistband  was  placed  just  above  the  hips.  This  belt  was 
generally  of  great  value,  being  studded  with  gold  and  jewels. 
The  belt  belonging  to  Judith,  wife  of  Louis  le  De'bonnaire, 
weighed  three  pounds.  Rotrude,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charlemagne,  wore  a  mantle,  with  a  clasp  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Violet  bands  were  plaited  with  her  fair  hair, 
and  a  golden  coronet  encircled  her  brow.  The  material  of 
her  gowns  was  transparent  and  clinging,  so  that  the  undu- 
lating movement  of  the  body  was  visible  as  in  antique  times. 
The  garb  of  widows  resembled  that  of  nuns.  To  have  the 
insteps  of  the  hose  cut  open  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  and 
also  to  wear  garments  wrong  side  out. 


Each  succeeding  generation  saw  a  greater  attention  paid 
to  dress  by  both  men  and  women.  Luxury  reigned  supreme, 
and  eccentricities  ran  riot.  With  regard  to  head-dresses, 
women  fell  into  strange  and  costly  vagaries.  Head-dresses 
in  Paris  were  sometimes  surrounded  with  peacock  feathers, 
and  these  soon  called  into  existence  "  paoniers,"  or  peacock- 
hatters.  One  Genevieve  had  great  custom  as  a  feather-sel- 
ler, and  after  having  made  a  large  fortune  by  her  trade,  she 
devoted  it  to  the  decoration  of  a  chapel.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  the 
high,  heart-shaped  head-gear  came  into  fashion.  It  consisted 
of  two  wide  wings  fastened  to  the  head  with  wire,  and  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill.  Then  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  "  hennins  "  came  into  fashion.  This 
was  a  kind  of  two-horned  head-dress,  the  horns  about  a  yard 
high,  which  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  wife  of 
Charles  VI.  The  "hennins"  were  made  of  lawn,  stiffly 
starched,  and  kept  in  place  by  wire.  From  these  horns 
crape,  fringe,  and  other  materials  were  hung.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  pass  through  a  door  with  this 
thing  on  her  head.  Husbands  and  clergy  united  to  drive 
this  hideous  gear  from  sight.  It  was  declared  an  invention 
of  the  evil  one,  and  Thomas  Connecte,  a  monk,  went  on  a 
crusade  through  France,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  disciples, 
who  covered  with  mud  and  dragged  in  the  gutter  any  woman 
they  saw  wearing  this  offensive  head-dress.  But  the  "  hen- 
nins "  were  only  given  up  from  a  caprice  similar  to  that 
which  had  invented  them.  Enormous  head-dresses  were 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Marie  Antoinette  led 
this  fashion,  and  invented  some  of  the  most  absurd  arrange- 
ments for  the  hair  that  women  ever  disgraced  themselves 
with.  No  wonder  that  when  she  sent  her  portrait  to  her 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  that  scandalized  sovereign  returned 
it,  and  said  there  must  have  been  some  mistake. 


Agnes  of  Sorel  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  under 
Charles  VII.  All  women  were  led  by  her  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  and  this  brilliant  creature,  surnamed  the  "  Lady  of 
Beauty,"  wore  a  train  "  a  third  longer  than  that  of  any  prin- 
cess in  the  kingdom,  her  head-gear  higher,  her  gowns  more 
numerous  and  costly,  and  her  bosom  bare  to  the  waist."  The 
fashions  introduced  by  the  "  Lady  of  Beauty"  were  indecor- 
ous in  other  respects  besides  that  of  uncovering  the  shoul- 
ders. Display  became  excessive  under  her  auspices.  She 
was  the  first  to  wear  diamonds  in  her  hair.  Cloth  of  gold,  a 
popular  material  in  those  days,  cost  eighteen  hundred  francs 
the  ell.  Marie  Stuart,  when  wife  of  Frances  II.,  was  a  very 
different  woman  from  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots  that  she 
became  later.  In  the  early  days  she  was  as  reckless  as 
Agnes  of  Sorel.  On  her  marriage  she  wore  a  gown  of  dark 
velvet,  covered  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  and  a  coronet 
on  her  head  valued  at  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs.  At  the  court  balls  she  wore  a  train  twelve  yards  in 
length.  Catherine  de  Me'dicis  it  was  who  introduced  paint 
into  France  as  a  part  of  a  lady's  toilette.  The  shoulders  of 
this  queen  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  so  she  had  her 
dresses  cut  as  low  as  possible,  both  back  and  front — a  fash 
ion  that  others  followed,  though  it  ill  became  them.  Henri 
de  Valois  adopted  the  fashion  of  paint  and  powder.  His 
spouse  was  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  invented  the  abominable 
long  waists  and  padded  hips.  The  still  more  absurd  fashion 
of  the  enormous  hoop  is  laid  at  her  door.  Patches  were  at 
their  height  in  Louis  XIII.'s  reign,  and  as  many  as  ten,  cut 
in  various  designs,  were  worn  on  the  face.  The  mask  fol- 
lowed the  patch,  but  did  not  last  very  long,  as  men  called 
them  "hide  uglies." 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  great  sensation  was 
caused  at  the  opera  one  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  lady  whose 
gown  was  a  "stifled  sigh,"  trimmed  with  "superfluous  re> 
grets,"  with  a  bow  at  the  waist  of  "perfect  innocence,"  rib- 
bons of  "  marked  attention,"  and  shoes  of  "  queen's  hair  " 
embroidered  in  diamonds,  with  ve7ies-y-voir  in  emeralds. 
Her  hair  was  curled  in  "  sustained  sentiments,"  a  cap  of 
"assured  conquest,"  trimmed  with  waving  feathers  and  rib- 
bons of  "  sunken  eye,"  a  "  cat "  or  palatine  of  swan's  down 
on  her  shoulders  of  a  color  called  parvenus,  a  "  Me'dicis  " 
arranged  as  "befitting,"  a  "despair"  in  opals,  and  a  muff  of 
"  momentary  agitation."  Fashions  were  named  after  popu- 
lar plays,  actresses,  or  political  incidents.  There  was  the 
"  Philadelphia  cap,"  named  in  honor  of  Franklin,  and  the 
cap  "  a  la  Charlotte  Corday."  A  Chinaman  came  to  Paris, 
and  there  was  a  rage  for  dressing  hair  "  a  la  Chinois."  The 
fashions  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  we  find  the  least  faulty 
of  any  here  depicted,  and  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  the 
most  simple,  therefore  the  prettiest  and  most  sensible. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Lakeside  Musings. 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Gebhardt  is  trying  to  undo  my  life-labor." 
— Noah  Webster. 

Halim  Pasha  is  about  to  start  a  newspaper  in  Egypt.  We 
shall  now  learn  how  much  Halim  is  worth. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.     Patti  must  have  been  singing  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Beecher  said  last  Sunday  that  he  wholly  repudiated 
hell.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  compliment  will  be  re- 
turned. 

Anna  Dickinson  says  that  the  lecture-platform  has  lost 
its  attraction  for  the  people.  Anna,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  ceased  to  lecture. 

At  a  recent  fashionable  wedding  in  Boston  the  floral  piece 
suspended  over  the  bridal  couple  was  a  yoke.  Even  florists 
are  occasionally  right. 

The  Princess  says  she  doesn't  like  Canada.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  some  period  of  her  life  ,the  Princess 
had  visited  that  country. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Talmage  called  at  the  White  House 
one  day  last  week,  but  as  he  kindly  refrained  from  smiling 
during  his  visit  no  damage  was  done. 

"Always  Save  a  Kiss  for  Mamma"  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  song.  In  the  case  of  papa,  however,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  save  a  couple  of  ham  sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 

A  London  paper  says  that  the  "  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl 
recently  refused  to  rise  during  the  singing  of '  God  save  the 
Queen,'  at  a  banquet."  How  she  came  to  break  her  bustle 
is  not  known. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  Christmas  Day,  according  to  immemo- 
rial custom,  is  served  with  "  plum-pudding  in  the  shape  of  a 
soup,"  the  London  Court  Journal  says.  Fortunately,  the 
Queen  sleeps  alone. 

Dominick  Hoffman,  a  newly  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Dubuque,  got  frightened  when  called  on  to  perform  his  first 
official  act,  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  resigned  immediately. 
A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

The  Boston  Advertiser says  that  "for  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  her  husband  lived  without 
a  servant  in  their  humble  and  pleasant  home,  in  Wayland, 
Mass."  Anything  that  Mr.  Child  doesn't  know  about  building 
fires  is  useless. 

At  a  recent  church  entertainment  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  fifty 
young  ladies  sang  "  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?  "  If  Haver- 
hill girls  are  up  to  the  average,  the  harvest  will  be  about 
forty-five  young  men,  five  old  maids,  eight  divorce  suits,  and 
an  occasional  scandal. 

In  the  dispatch  concerning  the  hanging  of  Brave  Bear  at 
Yankton,  Dakota,  the  other  day,  it  is  stated  that  "  when  the 
trap  fell  a  heavy,  dull  thud  was  the  only  sound  heard."  No 
execution  in  this  country  is  genuine  unless  a  dull  thud  is 
blown  into  every  bottle. 

It  was  lately  shown  in  a  suit  in  Paris  that  a  married  man 
had  paid  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  blackmail  rather  than 
have  his  wife  know  that  he  had  written  an  actress  two  love- 
letters.  It  is  strange  that  some  men  are  so  sensitive  about 
having  their  spelling  made  public. 

On  Christmas  day  they  had  an  "  Eisteddfed  "  in  dicker- 
ing Hall,  New  York,  at  which  one  man  read  an  "  Englynion," 
and  another  recited  an  "  Awdl,"  and  another  the  "  Cwydd  y 
Farn  Fawr,"  and  then  the  whole  crowd  stood  up  and  sang 
"Hen  Wld  fy  Nahadhau."  Under  these  circumstances  no- 
body can  blame  the  hen. 

The  dispatches  state  that  Lady  Macdonald  and  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  have  had  a  quarrel.  As  both  the  persons  men- 
tioned are  women,  and  were  acquainted  with  each  other,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  have  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  telegraph  the  fact  that  they  had  quarreled. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Burdett's  Budget. 
After  Mrs.  Langtry  gets  through  with  this  poor  old  coun- 
try, Lydia  Pinkham  is  going  to  play  "Hamlet."  There  isn't 
much  meat  on  Lyd,  and  she  has  fallen  a  little  into  the  sere 
and  yellow;  but  she's  the  friend  to  the  newspaper  man, 
and  the  critics  will  not  dare  go  back  on  her  "  Hamlet."  The 
counting-room  would  kick  if  they  did.  And  when  the  count- 
ing-room kicks,  the  critic  dines  at  the  free-lunch  counter. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  our  rovings,  the  classical  por- 
tion of  New  York.  Years  ago  a  stake  surveyer,  who  had 
never  weaned  himself  of  a  certain  love  for  Virgil  and  Ho- 
mer, and  the  places  and  heroes  of  the  /Eneid  and  Iliad, 
sprinkled  this  State  all  over  with  Virgilian-Homeric  names. 
So,  after  we  leave  Chenango  Forks,  we  run  through  the  little 
village  of  Marathon,  and  cross  the  hilly  region  of  Virgil,  all 
along  the  Tioughnioga  River — which  is  not  Greek,  but 
Creek.  [Joke.]  And  soon  after  leaving  Virgil  we  run 
through  Cortland,  where  is  located  the  State  Normal  School. 
We^top  at  Homer.  These  are  "  twin  villages " — Homer 
and  Cortland — and  pleasant,  pretty  villages  they  are.  If  we 
followed  on  this  line,  the  train  would  carry  us  to  Tully,  near 
the  Tully  lakes,  and  across  the  ridges  of  Fabius,  through 
Apulia,  and  on  to  Syracuse.  And  not  far  away  from  Syra- 
cuse is  Cato,  and  only  thirty-two  miles  from  Cato  is  Scipio. 
Everybody  knows  where  Troy  is,  and  where  Ilion  still  stands 
and  manufactures  sewing  machines,  revolvers,  and  type- 
writers. Attica  is  just  out  from  Buffalo.  Ithaca  and  its 
famous  college  are  famous  the  world  over.  Roscoe  Conkling 
lives  in  "pent-up  Utica,"  just  eleven  miles  from  Ilion,  and 
Rome  is  only  fifteen  miles  away.  Manlius  is  but  eight  miles 
east  of  Syracuse,  and  Camillus  and  Marcellus  are  but  about 
so  far  to  the  west.  Moving  about  amid  such  names  makes 
one  feel  more  than  ever  that  I  am  a  Roamin'  Robert.  [Fine 
twenty-two  carat  classical  joke.  This  style  three  for  a  dol- 
lar.   Take  one.] — Hawkeye. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"TRIBUNE"    VS.    "OVERLAND." 


The  dispatches  recently  contained  a  paragraph  from  the 
New  York  Tribune,  accusing  Warren  Cheney,  one  of  the 
Overbid  editors,  of  plagiarizing.  The  article  in  question 
appeared  in  the  January  number.  The  Tribune  charges 
Cheney  with  stealing  from  two  essays  by  E.  C.  Stedman, 
one  on  Poe,  the  other  on  Lowell,  and  prints  parallel  extracts. 
We  republish  them,  that  both  Mr.  Cheney's  friends  and  ene- 
mies may  extract  ammunition  therefrom  : 
From  Mr.  Sttdmaris  Essay  on  From  Warren  Cheney's  Essay  on 
poe  Bret  Harte. 

I.  I- 

Upon  the  roll  of  American  au-  A  few  American  authors  have 
thorsafewnamesare  written  apart  sprung  to  immediate  popularity. 
from  the  rest  With  each  of  these  With  each  of  these  is  linked  some 
is  associated  some  accident  of  con-  association  of  aptness  or  striking 
dition,  some  memory  of  original  originality,  some  instance  of  felicit- 
or  eccentric  genius,  through  which  ous  characterization  by  which  he 
it  arrests  our  attention  and  claims  holds  attention  and  forces  our  spe- 
our  special  wonder.  The  light  of  rial  approval.  The  leap  of  none 
none  among  these  few  has  been  of  these  few  has  been  more  sudden 
more  fervid  and"  recurrent  than  that  and  expansive  than  that  of  Francis 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  But  as  I  in  Bret  Harte.  But  as  I  set  him  in 
turn  pronounce  his  name,  and  in  this  class,  and  now  would  pass 
my  turn  would  estimate  the  man  judgment  on  the  man  and  his 
and  his  writings,  I  am  at  once  con-  works,  the  query  at  once  arises  :  Is 
fronted  by  the  question  :  Is  this  the  author,  as  now  presented  to  us, 
poet,  as  now  remembered,  as  now  the  actual  Harte  who  broke  upon 
portrayed  to  us,  the  real  Poe,  who  us  so  suddenly  but  little  more  than 
lived,  and  sung,  and  suffered,  and  fourteen  years  ago  ? 
who  died  but  little  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago  ? 

The  great  heart  of  the  world  The  heart  of  the  world  beats  in 
throbs  warmly  over  the  struggles  warm  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
of  our  kind;  the  imagination  of  the  its  great  men  ;  the  charity  of  the 
world  dwells  upon  and  enlarges  the  world  would  be  blind  to  the  petty 
glory  and  the  shame  of  human  ac-    faults  and  imperfections  of  its  he- 

tion  in   the  past.     Year  after  year    roes Day  by  day  the 

the  heart-beats  are  more  warm,  the  judgments  grow  more  blind,  the  ut- 
conception  grows  more  distinct  terancesaremorecoloredwitheulo- 
with  light  and  shade.  The  person  gy  or  condemnation.  The  threads 
that  was  is  made  the  frame-work  of  that  first  snared  attention  are  made 
an  image  to  which  the  tender,  the  the  warp  through  which  the  sym- 
romantic,  the  thoughtful,  the  sim-  pathetic,  the  wise,  the  thoughtless, 
pie,  and  the  wise,  add  each  his  own  the  foolish,  weaves  each  his  own 
folly  or  wisdom,  his  own  joy  and  passion  or  coldness,  his  own  folly 
sorrow  and  uttermost  yearning,  or  desire.  Thus,  not  only  real 
Thus  not  only  true  heroes  and  po-  workers  and  writers,  but  many  who 
ets,  but  many  who  have  been  con-  have  been  merely  apt  in  striking  a 
spicuous  through  force  of  circum-  popular  chord,  attain  the  distinc- 
stances  become  idealized  as  time  tionof  genius  in  the  popular  mind, 
goes  by.  The  critic's  first  labor  In  judging  an  author  the  first  task 
often  is  the  task  of  distinguish-  is  commonly  to  separate  the  con- 
ing between  men  as  history  and  ception  of  him  as  his  life  and  writ- 
their  works  display  them,  and  the  ings  show  it  from  the  idealized 
ideals  which  one  and  another  have  image  of  him  that  has  come  to  ex- 
conspired  to  urge  upon  his  accept-  ist  in  the  popular  taste, 
ance. 

Some  analysis  of  Poe's  general  Passing  from  these  sketches,  a 
equipment  will  not  be  out  of  place,  word  as  to  Bret  Harte's  general 
Only  in  the  most  perfect  tales  can  equipment  will  notbe  out  of  order, 
his  English  style  be  called  excellent,  Only  in  a  small  group  of  his  stories 
however  significant  his  thought,  can  he  be  said  to  be  truly  individ- 
His  mannerisms — constant  em-  ual,  however  fresh  and  new  his 
ployment  of  the  dash  for  sugges-  thought.  His  colorlessness,  the 
tiveness,  and  a  habit  of  italicizing  suppression  of  his  ownjudgmentin 
to  make  a  point  or  strengthen  an  that  of  others,  the  intuitively  emo- 
illusion — are  wearisome,  and  be-  tional  practice  of  accepting  at  sec- 
tray  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  skill  ond-hand  their  literary  tempera- 
to  use  plain  methods.  .  .  His  ment  and  devices,  prevent  the  es- 
prose  is  inferior  to  Hawthorne's  ;  tablishment  of  such  a  claim.  His 
but  sometimes  he  excels  Haw-  want  of  individuality  is  in  strong 
thorne  in  qualities  of  form  and  pro-  contrast  with  that  of  Dickens  ;  but 
portion  which  are  specially  at  the  sometimes  he  excelled  Dickens  in 
service  of  authors  who  are  also  po-  directness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
ets.  .  .  .  His  imagination  was  sion.  His  imagination  is  not  of 
not  of  the  highest  order,  for  he  the  highest  order,  for  he  never 
never  dared  to  trust  to  it  implicitly  ;  dares  to  trust  to  it  implicitly ;  cer- 
certainly  not  in  his  poetry,  since  he  tainly  not  in  his  prose,  for  he  can 
could  do  nothing  with  a  measure    do  nothing  in  the  way  of  continued 

like  blank  verse production 

His  intellectual  strength  and  His  greatest  mental  power  and 
rarest  imagination  are  are  to  be  rarest  imagery  are  to  be  found  in 
found  in  his  "Tales."  To  them,  his  prose  tales.  To  them,  and  to 
and  to  literary  criticism,  his  main  his  imitations  and  sketches,  the 
labors  were  devoted.  bulk  of  his  time  has  been  given. 

As  with  the  poems,  so  with  the  The  dates  of  the  production  of 
"Tales" — their  dates  are  of  little  these  tales  are  of  small  importance, 
importance. 

In  estimating  him  as  a  poet,  the  Mr.  Harte's  fame  in  this  quarter 
dates  of  these  lyrics  are  of  minor  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Californian 
consequence.  They  make  but  a  poems.  They  make  but  a  small 
thin  volume,  smaller  than  one  volume,  covering  about  one-third 
which  might  hold  the  verse  of  Col-  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  po- 
lins  or  Gray.  Their  range  is  nar-  etical  works.  They  are  notably 
rower  still.  narrow  in  scope,  but  they  bare  wit- 

ness beyond  all  question  as  to  the 
originality  of  his  powers. 

From  his  parents   he   inherited 


From  his  father  he  inherited  Ital- 


ive  studies,  but  charged  with  the 
poet's  own  passion,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  a  scholar's  hand. 


The  "  Biglow  Papers,"  as  we 
now  have  them,  form  a  strongly 
proportioned  work,  and  are  a  pos- 
itive addition  to  the  serio-comic 
literature  of  the  world.  Theyare 
almost  apart  from  criticism  ;  there 
is  no  prototype  by  which  to  test 
them.  Lowell  has  been  compared 
to  Butler,  but  "  Hudibras,"  wheth- 
er as  poetry  or  historical  satire,  is 
vastly  below  the  master-work  of  the 
New  England  idylist.  The  titles 
of  a  few  great  books,  each  of  which 
has  no  fellow,  come  to  mind  as  we 
think  of  its  possible  rank  and  dura- 
tion, and  I  observe  that  Mr.  San- 
born does  not  fear  to  mention  the 
highest.  It  is  a  point  in  favor  of 
transatlantic  judgment  that  the 
"Biglow  Papers"  first  gave  Mr. 
Lowell  the  standing,  with  those 
who  make  opinion  in  England, 
which  his  choicest  poems  of  art  and 
nature  had  failed  to  procure  for 
him. 

Mr.  Lowell's  prose  diversions,  so 
wide  in  range,  could  not  have  been 
made  without  some  lapse  of  fealty 
to  the  Muse  of  Song 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  why  Mr. 
Lowell  should  permit  his  editions 
to  retain  the  extravaganza  of  "  Dr. 
Knott,"  so  little  above  the  grade  of 
the  hackney  verse 

His  sense  never  was  more  sub- 
tle, his  taste  never  more  delightful, 
than  in  the  flawless  stanzas  on  the 
"  Phcebe,"  recently  printed  in  this 
magazine. 


manners.  Lastly,  they  are  thor- 
oughly artistic,  and  exhibit  more 
conspicuously  than  in  other  lines  a 
firm  touch  of  the  author's  hand. 

They  are  in  turn  humorous,  pa- 
thetic, abrupt,  eccentric,  and  pro- 
fane ;  and  each  of  them,  as  soon  as 
published,  passed  into  general  pop- 
ularity. 

As  a  whole,  they  are  a  powerfully 
handled  work,  and  make  a  distinct 
addition  to  serio-comic  literature. 
They  are  positively  unique  in  their 
way  ;  there  is  nothing  in  literature 
with  which  to  test  them.  Bret 
Harte  has  been  compared  to  Low- 
ell;  but  the  "Biglow  Papers," 
whether  as  satires  or  word-pictures 
of  life  and  manners,  are  less  purely 
artistic  than  the  best  work  of  the 
Western  poet.  One  thinks  twice 
of  the  rareness  of  originality  before 
venturing  an  estimate  of  their  rank 
and  duration  ;  and  I  observe  that 
Mr.  Howells  puts  no  mean  limit  on 
them.  It  is  no  little  in  favor  of 
mass  judgment  that  these  dialect 
poems  first  brought  Mr.  Harte  the 
reputation  among  those  who  have 
literary  weight,  which  his  more  am- 
bitious efforts,  in  other  lines,  had 
failed  to  do  for  him. 


Bret  Harte's  dialect  diversions, 
so  cramped  in  range,  could  not 
have  been  made  without  some  sup- 
plemental work  in  the  way  of  legit- 
imate song.     .... 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Harte  should  keep  these  parodies 
in  his  editions,  when  he  has  dis- 
carded so  much  that  is  better  in 
giving  them  a  place 

His  sense  never  was  more  subtle, 
his  touch  never  more  delicate,  than 
in  the  delightful  "Newport  Le- 
gend." 
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ian,  French,  and  Irish  blood ;  the    English,    German,    and    Hebrew 
Celtic  pride  of  disposition,  and  cer-    blood, 
tain  weaknesses  that  were  his  bane. 

From  Mr.  Stedman's  Essay  on 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

In  a  liberal  sense,  and  somewhat 
as  Emerson  stands  for  American 
thought,  the  poet  I.owell  has  be- 
come our  representative  man  of 
letters. 

The  "Biglow  Papers"  ended 
all  question  of  Mr.  Lowell's  orig- 
inality. They  are  a  master-work, 
in  which  his  ripe  genius  fastened 
the  spirit  of  its  region  and  period. 
Their  strength  lies  in  qualities 
which,  as  here  combined,  were  no 
man's  save  his  own.  They  declare 
the  faith  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
party  with  respect  to  war— a  senti- 
ment called  out  by  the  invasion  of 
Mexico,  unjust  in  itself,  but  now 
seen  to  be  a  historical  factor  in  the 
world's  progress.  This  was  a  mi- 
nority faith,  held  in  vulgar  con- 
tempt, and  there  was  boldness  in 
declaring  it.  Again,  the  "Biglow 
Papers"  were  the  first,  and  are  the 
best,  metrical  presentation  of  Yan- 
kee character  in  its  thought,  dia- 
lect, manners,  and  singular  mixture 
of  coarseness  and  shrewdness  with 
the  fundamental  sense  of  beauty 
and  right.  Never  spraDg  the  flower 
;  from  a  more  unpromising 
:o.u;  yet  these  are  eclogues  as  true 
■  -  iio::'  of  Theocritus  or  Burns, 
lly,  they  are  not  merely  object- 


In  a  liberal  sense,  and  somewhat 
as  Poe  stands  for  American  poetry, 
he  has  become  our  representative 
story-teller 

They  (Harte's  dialect  poems)  are 
the  unique  product  on  which  his 
genius  has  stamped  the  spirit  of 
the  period  and  place  that  gave 
them  birth.  Their  power  lies  in 
qualities  which,  as  here  grouped, 
were  entirely  new  to  him.  They 
echo  the  opinions  of  an  acute — and 
in  some  cases  slightly  snobbish — 
thinker  with  regard  to  social  sole- 
cisms ;  they  are  satires  that  cut  at 
the  way  in  which  public  opinion 
was  molded  by  the  ignorant,  the 
vulgar,  and  the  shoddy.  The  crit- 
icism was  just,  but  often— as  on  the 
Chinese  question — it  was  not  the 
popular  view,  and  required  some 
decision  to  advance  it.  Again,  these 
dialect  poems  are  the  best  metrical 
exposition  of  Western  character  in 
its  actions,  speech,  deportment, 
and  odd  mingling  of  crudeness  and 
wickedness,  with  the  real  virtues  of 
delicacy  and  honor.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unpromising  poetical 
field  ;  but  these  pastorals  are  as 
true  to  Californian  as  the  "  Biglov, 
Papers"  are  to  Yankee  life  and 


Party.     25  Jan.     Tubbs. 

Dora's    Letter. 

Dear  Bess  :  The  near  approach  of  Lent,  and  the  nu- 
merous proposed  gayeties  crowded  in  the  ensuing  month, 
give  me  no  choice  but  to  be  up  and — going,  if  they  would  not 
challenge  a  chance  of  being  forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  parties  this  season  was  given  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Babcock  on  Wednesday  evening,  for  his 
daughter,  Miss  Kate,  who  is  making  her  ddbut.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  many  years  that  Mr.  Babcock  has  opened 
his  house  to  his  many  friends.  The  floral  decorations  were 
so  abundant  and  so  exquisite  that  it  impressed  me  with  the 
idea  of  being  out  of  doors  in  midsummer.  A  huge  basket  of 
camellias  was  suspended  at  the  entrance  of  the  conserva- 
tory, where  the  supper — which  was  very  elaborate  —  was 
served  on  small  tables.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  Jr.,  Miss  Babcock,  and  Miss 
Bingham.  The  party  evidently  was  a  young  people's  affair, 
as  the  absence  of  chaperones  was  particularly  remarked, 
and  much  satisfaction  expressed  in  consequence. 

Among  the  two  hundred  guests  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Captain  Floyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  Mrs.  Quinan,  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  General  and  Mrs.  Redington,  Mrs.  Fred.  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Miss  Lena  Ashe,  Miss  Florence 
Atherton,  Miss  Georgie  Hammond,  Miss  Kittie  Hubbard, 
Miss  Lou  Dearborn,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss 
Forbes,  Miss  Jennie  Ogden,  Miss  Mathews,  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge, Miss  Jessie  Bowie,  and  hosts  of  pretty  girls.  Among 
the  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Ashley,  Usher,  Dave  Beck, 
Henry  Redington,  Dwight  Whiting,  Baron  Bornemann, 
Messrs.  Weisse,  Charlie  Page,  Hall  McAllister,  Ward  Mc- 
Allister, Fred  Otis,  Doctor  Urquhart,  U.  S.  N.,  Messrs. 
Montgomery  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N.,  Allen  and  Hyde  Bowie,  E. 
N.  Gould,  and  many  others.  Nearly  all  the  young  ladies 
had  on  short  dresses,  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  gentlemen. 

One  of  the  prettiest  parties  given  during  the  past  week 
was  that  by  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  celebrating  her  wooden 
wedding.  The  exterior  of  her  cottage  on  Turk  Street  was 
brilliant  with  Japanese  illuminations,  while  the  interior  was 
uniquely  and  appropriately  ornamented  with  shavings  of 
redwood  and  pine  in  place  of  floral  decorations.  The 
cards  of  invitation  were  also  of  wood,  while  the  exquisitely- 
appointed  menu  was  served  on  wooden  plates  with  J  apanese 
napkins.  Besides  the  many  floral  gifts,  those  of  wood  were 
numerous,  and  some  quite  elegant.  The  musical  programme 
— for  who  could  imagine  an  entertainment  at  the  Camp- 
bells with  that  omitted? — was  in  keeping  with  the  other  ap- 
pointments in  most  excellent  taste.  Those  assisting  were 
Messrs.  Henry  Heyman,  Sam  Mayer,  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Putnam,  Miss  Rightmire,  Miss  Milliken  of  Sacramento,  and 
Mr.  Tippett ;  while  the  invited  guests  were  among  the  elite 
of  the  city:  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mayor  Blake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins,  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Cornwall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  McNeil,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliken  from  Sacramento, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Wyke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Garnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Davis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Prentice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Atchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sears,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitimore,  Mrs.  E.  Buckingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Den- 
burgh,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Moulton. 

The  evening  succeeding,  a  rosebud  party,  composed  of 
the  senior  class  of  Clark's  Institute  and  their  chaperones  and 
parents,  took  possession  of  Mrs.  George  Maynard's  house,  on 
Folsom  Street,  and  held  high  festival  there,  the  intention  of 
the  young  ladies  having  been  previously  intimated  to  their 
young  hostess  and  classmate,  Miss  Sallie.    Judging  from  the 


number  of  pretty  faces  of  those  there,  just  about  concluding 
their  school  days,  the  comingseason  promises  to  bloom  with 
debutantes.  Among  those  present  were  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
Miss  Nellie  Schmieden,  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Miss  Grace 
Jones,  Miss  Gracie  Gilmore,  Miss  Minnie  Ortiz,  Miss  Nellie 
Jollifee,  Miss  Edith  Finley,  Miss  Julia  Rice,  Miss  Laura 
Morgan,  Miss  Emelia  Mastin,  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss 
Mamie  Beach,  Miss  Estelle  Maynard  of  San  Mateo,  and 
Miss  Sallie  Maynard.  The  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Waiter 
Dean,  Eddie  Schmieden,  Harry  Gibbs,  Robert  Bolton,  Ed- 
gar Painter,  Cabell,  Jones,  Godley,  Phelps,  George  Her- 
mann, Fred  Mordy,  R.  Pinto,  Frank  Gwin,  Harry  Taylor, 
B.  Holliday,  Lawrence  Schell,  Lindsley  Bingham,  T.  Find- 
ley,  R.  Laurie,  and  Eugene  de  Labia. 

Not  only  the  German  residents,  but  the  pleasure-loving 
community  generally,  are  agog  as  to  the  coming  monster 
fair  in  aid  of  the  German  hospital,  at  the  Pavilion.  No  ex- 
pense or  labor  has  been  spared  to  render  it  an  artistic  and 
social  success.  Monday  opens  the  festival  with  flowers,  mu- 
sic, and  pretty  girls. 

The  fancy  dress  party  at  Mrs.  Hopkins's  takes  place  Tues- 
day, for  which  many  deft  fingers  are  engaged  working  into 
shape  new  and  original  designs  for  costumes,  and  many 
hearts  are  palpitating  at  the  prospect. 

Wednesday,  Mrs.  Captain  Floyd  gives  a  reception,  and  a 
german  for  the  favored  ones  who  are  specially  invited  by  a 
second  card  of  invitation  to  remain  after  eleven  o'clock  p.  M. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  keeps  the  ball  rolling  in  a  series  of 
merry-makings.  We  hardly  realize  the  fact  of  a  month  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  a  bevy  of  fair  dames  held  court  there  on 
the  advent  of  the  New  Year.  They  propose  masquerading 
in  domino  next  Thursday. 

The  next  Banjo  Club,  which  previously  met  at  Mrs. 
Ashe's,  propose  congregating  at  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis's. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Washington  tells  me  of  a  de- 
lightful club  called  the  "Assembly."  It  is  particularly  at- 
tractive to  those  having  a  liking  for  brass  buttons  and  epau- 
lettes, as  the  members  are  mostly  composed  of  army  and 
navy  officers.  At  their  last  reception,  Mrs.  Judge  Field,  of 
California,  acted  as  hostess,  and  received  for  the  club. 
Among  the  notably  elaborate  toilets  wa*s  that  of  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  whose  dress  was  of  blue  satin,  with  front  composed 
of  ruffles  of  point  lace.  Her  ornaments  of  diamonds  were 
exceedingly  rich  and  unique.  The  design  of  bracelet  and 
brooch  were  tigers'  heads,  with  eyes  of  emeralds  and  tongues 
of  rubies.  At  the  last  reception  of  Mrs.  Senator  Jones,  on 
account  of  her  indisposition,  her  guests  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Grattan  and  Miss  Julia  Sterling,  of  Napa,  who  most 
gracefully  assisted  in  serving  the  refreshments.  Mrs.  James 
Robinson  and  Miss  Bessie  Sedwick  are  at  present  at  St. 
Louis,  but  will  return  in  a  short. time,  accompanied  by  their 
friend  Miss  Nina  Piatt. 

At  our  State  Capital  the  new  administration  is  being  inau- 
gurated by  a  series  of  receptions  given  by  Mrs.  Governor 
Stoneman,  each  Wednesday  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March.  Her  elegant  apartments  at  the  Langham  are 
thrown  open  for  the  occasions,  and  dancing  is  in  order  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock.  The  younger  members  of  Society  are 
anticipating  great  pleasure  in  consequence.  Dora. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  gave  her  first  regular  reception  in  Sacra- 
mento at  the  Langham  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Sonntag,  of  this  city,  who  went  up  from  here  on  Tuesday  for  that 
purpose  ;  Mrs.  Stoneman  will  give  other  receptions  on  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoons and  evenings  during  January  and  February,  at  which  there 
will  be  dancing  (evenings.)  Mrs.  Callingham  has  gone  to  Honolulu, 
and  will  return  in  March.  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  has  postponed  her 
European  trip  on  account  of  the  late  bereavement  in  her  brother's  fam- 
ily ;  she  is  with  Governor  Downey  in  Los  Angeles  at  present.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Metcalf  and  Miss  Jackson  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Haverstick,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  visiting  Munterey. 
Hon.  William  T.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Wallace  returned  from  Yuma  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ewing  returned  from  Monterey 
on  Monday  last.  The  closing  party  of  the  season  at  the  Grand,  where 
so  many  delightful  and  diversified  affairs  have  tn ken  place  during  the 
winter,  will  be  a  fancy  dress  ball  on  Monday,  the  filth  proximo,  for 
which  the  cards  are  now  out,  and  which  slate  that  there  will  be  dancing 
from  nine  until  twelve  o'clock.  Miss  Babcock  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey. General  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Beale  gave  a  reception  to  Charles  Crocker 
and  lamily  at  their  residence  on  Lafayette  Square  in  Washington,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  Mrs.  Thomas  Coghill  gave  a  tea  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Oakland  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bibcock  gave 
a  brilliant  entertainment  at  his  residence  on  Rincon  Hill  in  honor  of 
his  daughter,  Miss  Kittie  Babcock,  on  Wednesday  evening;  and  on 
Thursday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  entertained  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  friends  at  their  residence  on  California  Street.  Mrs.  Captain 
Floyd's  reception  and  german  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  evening  next.  Previous  to  her  departure  for  Sacramento  to  visit 
Miss  Russell,  Miss  Sinton  was  given  a  tea  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Reid,  at  the 
Ralston  House.  Miss  Eelle  Eyre,  Miss  Fargo,  Miss  Heyl,  and  Miss 
Woods  have  returned  from  the  Navy  Yard.  Mrs.  Reis  gave  a  reception 
to  a  number  of  her  friends,  in  her  apartments  at  the  Palace,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  William  Phelps,  of  New  York,  gave  a  dinner  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  San  Francisco  friends,  at  the  Grand,  on  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip.  Ex- 
Senator  Fenton,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Hageman,  his  daughter,  who 
spent  the  winter  in  California  three  years  ago,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs. 
Loomis  and  Miss  Felton  have  returned  Irom  Menlo.  Mrs,  Colonel 
Dickinson  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Judge  Sanderson,  accompan- 
ied by  his  wife  and  daughter,  leave  Washington  next  week  for  home. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Woods,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  in  this  city. 
W.  H.  Mills  and  family  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the 
Baldwin.  Major  Archer,  U.  S.  A.;  and  F.  Jeffries,  U.  S.  N.,  have 
lately  arrived  here  from  the  East.  Mr.  Charles  E.  DeLong  and  lamily 
have  returned  from  their  visit  to  Los  Angeles.  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
Mansfield,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this  city,  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles. Mrs.  Major  Whitney  returned  to  San  Diego  Thursday,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Elliott.  Miss  Ada  Ryland,  of  San  Jose,  who 
has  been  visiting  relatives  in  this  cily,  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Wilk- 
ins,  of  Napa,  has  returned  home  from  visits  in  this  city  and  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  Miss  Sue  Wilkins  has  returned  to  Colusa,  where  she 
will  be  married  to  Richard  Bayne,  a  young  lawyer  of  that  place,  on  the 
thirteenth  proximo.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Haskell  have  returned  from  the 
East.  

Social    Sacramento. 

Wednesday  evening  the  social  club  of  La  Gaiete  held  its  twenty-fifth 
party.  The  club  is  composed  of  filty  of  the  leading  business  men  and 
their  wives,  for  the  purpose  of  enteriaining  the  strangers  and  guests  of 
the  city.  Informality  ot  dress  and  the  best  of  music  are  the  rule,  and 
very  enjoyable  it  is.  The  upper  gallery  affords  an  excellent  pl.tce  for 
spectators  and  card-playing.  The  hall  was  well  tilled  last  evening.  1 
noticed  Senators  Yell  and  Bibb,  Mark  McDonald,  R.  H.  Merkely,  11. 
J.  Carroll,  C.  H.  Hubbard,  Frank  Miller,  Ed.  R,  Hamilton,  William 
P.  Coleman,  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  William  A.  Lyons,  B.  MeCreary, 
James  I.  Feltree,  and  C.  H.  Dillman  among  many  others. 

Thursday  evening  there  was  a  small  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Ashe  by 
her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  B,  Crocker.     Only  the  family  and  a  few  very  in-  | 
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timate  friends  were  present.  The  young  couple  started  for  Los  Angeles 
next  morning.  The  sad  particulars  of  the  disaster  which  attended  their 
trip  thither  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  for  the  past 
few  davs.  There  was  to  have  been  a  erand  reception  tendered  them  by 
Mrs.  Crocker  on  their  return.  Whether  it  will  be  given  now  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  romantic  little  freak  of  Amy  Ashe  (it  is  so  hard  to  drop  the  fa- 
miliar name,  "  Amy  Crocker,"  in  full)  has  cheated  the  young  couple 
out  of  the  brilliant  wedding  they  were  preparing  for. 

A  lass  of  eighteen  and  a  laddie  of  twenty-one  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  wait  in  Martinez  for  half  an  hour,  at  which  point  they  were 
awaiting  friends  by  the  Southern  overland  train.  There  were  several 
in  the  party.  A  proposition  was  made  to  have  the  "lark"  and  ro- 
mance of  a  private  wedding,  and  the  project  was  carried  out  immedi- 
ately. The  consequences  were  not  thought  of  from  a  social  point,  and 
the  romance  was  couteur  de  rose.  Paul  Pry. 

Sacramento,  January  24,  1883. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Our  two  months'  trip  abroad  has  been  attended 
with  pleasure,  but  we  are  glad  to  get  home  again.  Upon  our  arrival 
we  find  that  Sacramento  has  been  very  livetv  in  social  circles.  Among 
the  numerous  events  were :  the  silver  wedding  of  Mesdames  Cox  and 
Clark,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter  ;  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair  ;  the 
reception  at  the  residence  of  Albert  Gallatin,  in  honor  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  was  largely  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  ;  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Smith  gave  a  very  pleasant  party  at  her  house  on  the  12th  instant. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Ashe  held  several  receptions  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Crocker  before  her  departure ;  the  first  on  the  fifth  instant.  This 
was  a  fancy  dress  for  ladies,  and  was  largely  attended,  but  has  been 
noticed  in  your  columns.  The  second  was  on  the  occasion  of  El  wood's 
party,  the  seventh  instant  Mrs.  Ashe  had  one  Centennial  Lancers  of 
the  elderly,  young  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  Having  delightful  compan- 
ions, music,  and  surroundings,  a  charming  time  followed.  The  third 
reception  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  instant,  and  was 
her  wedding  reception.  Her  relations  and  intimate  friends  only  were 
invited,  but  there  were  sufficient  in  attendance  to  make  the  affair  one  of 
comfort,  elegance,  and  enjoyment. 

During  the  last  week  of  her  residence  In  Sacramento,  Mrs  Ashe  was 
visited  by  Miss  Pet  Peters,  of  Stockton.  Among  those  noticed  from 
abroad,  and  in  attendance  UDon  the  reception,  were  Miss  Moore  of  San 
Jose1,  visiting  Miss  Florence  McKune  ;  the  Misses  Morrison,  visiting  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  James  McClatchey  ;  Mrs.  Ashe,  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
W.  W.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fred. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker.  Misses  Lizzie  and  Fannie  Crocker,  H. 
J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  Crittenden  Thornton,  W.  W.  Foote, 
and  others. 

The  "  Umzoe."  a  club  of  sixty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  hold  in- 
formal receptions  at  the  residences  of  the  different  members  once  every 
two  weeks.  The  first  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll, 
where  enjoyment  held  full  sway  till  the  dispersion  of  the  guests,  which 
was  e^rly.  They  keep  good  hours.  The  second  Umzoe  was  held  at 
Miss  Fannie  Hubbard's  residence.  The  club  received  besides  a  few  in- 
vited quests — the  Misses  Bradley  and  Miss  Dean,  of  Oakland,  visiting 
Miss  Crouch,  Miss  Hollister,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Miss  Grimm,  of 
San  Francisco,  visiting  Miss  Hubbard.  A  splendid  time  was  enjoyed 
by  all.  Th«  next  was  at  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Stephenson,  where 
we  noticed  Miss  Sutton,  visiting  Miss  Louise  Russell,  and  Miss  Findley, 
of  S^n  Francisco,  visiting  the  Misses  Tyrrell.  Excellent  music  was 
provided,  an  elegant  supper  wa  spread,  and  the  guests  resolved  that 
a  good  time  was  compatible  with  Mrs.  Foyes'  hospitality.  We  now 
look  forward  to  the  meetings  at  Miss  Russell's,  Misses  Felter's,  Misses 
Tyrrell's,  and  Miss  Crouch's  residences. 

Tuesday  evening.  January  30th,  the  ladies  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel 
proDOse  holding  a  reception,  which  is  anticipated  with  pleasure. 

The  Undine  Boat  Club  will  give  a  select  party.  Friday,  February  2d. 
This  will  unquestionably  be  a  very  fine  affair.  They  have  secured  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker's  art  building  for  the  occasion. 

Company  G,  Fourth  Brigade,  give  a  party,  Friday,  February  2d.  An 
abundance  of  brass  buttons  and  regimentals  will  be  in  attendance, 
doubtless. 

Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  held  her  first  reception  (Wednesdays  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  3-5,  8-10)  January  24th,  at  Hotel  Langham.  The 
inclement  weatherand  "  Bachelor  "  and  "  Gaiet6  "  clubs  doubtless  kept 
many  awav,  but  we  predict  an  overflowing  at  her  next.  She  was  aided 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag,  of  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that 
any  applicant  can  receive  an  invitation  has  slightly  lowered  the  tone  of 
our  receptions. 

General  Houghton  returned  to  San  Francisco  during  the  week,  after 
a  brief  visit  to  Sacramento.     Mnre  anon.  The  Gossips, 

Sacramento,  January  26,  1883. 


ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  will  move  on  February  first  from  his 
quarters  in  the  Phelan  Building  to  the  apartments  on  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Jackson,  formerly  occupied  as  a  studio  by  Tavernier  and 
Strong.  Mr.  Wores  is  now  working  in  a  field  which,  although  it  has 
offered  splendid  prospects  for  years  past  to  our  other  local  artists,  has 
never  before  been  delved  in.  His  picture  of  a  "  Chinese  Shop-Interior, " 
which  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  some  time  ago,  has 
created  such  interest  that  the  artist  is  now  about  to  begin  work  on  a 
painting  which  will  be  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  It  will  portray 
a  portion  of  the  stage  of  the  Chinese  Theatre,  with  the  usual  accesso- 
ries ;  in  the  foreground  will  be  an  actor,  life  size,  gorgeous  in  silk  and 
embroidery. 

A  dispatch  from  Truckee,  Nevada,  says  :  "  The  most  in 
tense  indignation  is  manifested  in  this  section  of  the  State 
over  the  attempted  passage  in  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
Yell  bill,  relating  to  placing  sawdust  and  other  substances  in 
the  running  waters  of  the  State.  Public  meetings  have  been 
held  ;  and  when  a  telegram  was  received  announcing  that 
the  Yell  bill  had  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House,  an 
indignation  meeting  was  held  by  citizens  of  Truckee,  and 
the  principal  lumbermen  of  this  section.  A  petition  of  re- 
monstrance was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  large  numbers  of 
people."  If  these  lazy  lumbermen  were  to  burn  their  saw- 
dust, as  is  done  in  this  State  and  in  Oregon,  they  could  dis- 
pose of  it  cheaply  and  effectively.  But  they  will  doubtless 
persist  in  poisoning  the  mountain  streams,  and  driving  the 
trout  from  their  polluted  currents.  Out  upon  the  greed  and 
sloth  of  these  bumpkins  ! 

We  recently  printed  a  sketch  entitled  "  Breaking  up  a 
School,"  credited  to  Burdette.  It  was  written,  however,  by 
George  W.  Peck,  Home  Missionary  of  the  Milwaukee  Sun. 
The  mistake  was  not  ours — the  Argonattt  is  always  careful 
about  credits.  We  copied  it  from  the  New  York  Merctiryy 
with  the  erroneous  credit  attached.  The  Home  Missionary 
has  sent  us  the  slip,  with  the  word  "  Burdette"  underlined, 

and  the  pithy  but  irreligious  addendum  :  "  Not  by  a  d d 

sight." 

A  lady  pulled  the  strap  of  a  New  York  street  car  at  a  cor- 
ner where  there  was  a  huge  mud  puddle.  She  looked  at  it 
appalled.  She  was  not  very  young,  nor  especially  beautiful, 
but  out  stepped  a  man  from  the  car  wearing  No.  10  shoes, 
and  planted  one  of  therfi  square  in  the  mud,  and  said  : 
"There,  ma'am,  step  on  that."  After  all  there  will  be  a 
heaven  for  men — some  men. 


The  Italian  Deputies  draw  lots  to  see  who  will  dine  with 
the  king  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  year,  oddly  enough,  the 
noted  Checco  Coccapieller  won  a  seat  at  the  table.  He 
-dined  with  Humbert  and  Marguerite  on  January  1.  Cocca- 
pi-ller  is  a  Revolutionary  Democrat,  and  just  out  of  jail. 


None  but  the  untraveled  can  sympathize  with  one  in  the 
deep-seated  misery  with  which  one  listens  to  a  group  of  con- 
tinent-spanners comparing  notes.  It  is  all  a  vile  jumble  of 
Omaha,  and  Ogden,  and  Council  Bluffs  ;  the  distances  be- 
tween them  in  days;  hours,  and  miles,  and  the  class  of  meal 
to  be  obtained  at  every  point  along  the  route.  The  only  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  discussion  is  that  no  two  people  ever 
agree  upon  any  one  point,  and  it  becomes  one's  duty  to  take 
the  trip  and  see  for  one's  self.  Duty  does  sometimes  man- 
age to  lie  in  pleasant  places.  "  I  will  start,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "and  faithfully  observe  everything  to  be  seen,  so 
that  I  may  hold  my  own  in  these  endless,  meaningless  dis- 
cussions, with  a  thoroughness  which  will  be  convincing  and 
overpowering." 

This  morning,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  summarize  all  I  have  seen  that  was  new.  They 
were  :  hundreds  of  miles  of  snowy  waste,  an  Indian  wearing 
goggles,  a  long-necked  swan  sitting  as  comfortably  upon  an 
ice-pond  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  feathers,  and  a  lady's  breath 
congealed  upon  her  face-veil  till  it  hung  a  tiny  fringe  of 
icicles  under  her  nose,  and  made  of  her  a  new  Stalacta  en 
route  overland. 

It  all  means  cold  weather.  At  every  station  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sparse,  bleak  villages  collect  at  the  trains,  with 
their  shoulders  shrugged  up  under  their  ears,  to  shiver  and 
tell  us  how  far  below  zero  the  thermometer  stands. 

It  seemed  like  pretty  cold  weather  when  we  found  the 
swan  sitting  on  the  ice-pond,  especially  as  I  had  never  seen 
ice  before,  except  in  a  water-pitcher  ;  but  when  we  found 
the  thermometer  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero  at  the  next 
station,  and  thirty-eight  degrees  at  the  one  after,  I  began  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  to  believe  the  harrowing  tales  that 
people  tell  of  Eastern  winters. 

At  Ogden  the  thermometer,  weary  of  keeping  a  record  of 
such  absurd  weather,  simply  dropped  out  of  sight  altogether. 
We  faithfully  get  out  at  every  station  to  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer. It  was^uite  exhilarating  at  first,  but  it  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  one  in  order.  Still,  we  keep  it  up  as  a  good  habit,  be- 
cause it  furnishes  one  of  the  excuses  for  a  meal.  People  eat 
on  the  train  after  every  slightest  exertion.  The  amount  of 
provender  stowed  away  in  a  brief  two  days'  ride  is  something 
past  belief.  They  eat  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper  consci- 
entiously, take  a  little  snack  now  and  then  to  pass  the  time, 
sandwich  in  a  slight  refection  after  each  station  where  we 
linger  any  time,  and  nibble  between  whiles  at  nuts,  figs,  and 
apples.  The  never-failing  old  lady  with  the  enormous  lunch- 
basket,  and  the  corresponding  appetite,  is  on  board,  and  falls 
to  after  a  half  hour's  relaxation,  if  the  porter  now  and  then 
considerately  removes  her  baskets,  with  a  vigor  as  fresh  as 
it  is  astonishing.  She  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attachment  to 
trains,  quite  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  the  postal-car  or  the 
sleeper. 

What  a  dreary  spectacle  is  a  "  sleeper"  in  full-dress,  with  its 
noises,  its  smells,  and  its  narrow  pathway,  down  which  one 
goes,  jolting  one's  invisible  neighbors,  and  calling  forth  all 
the  various  protests  of  grunt  and  speech.  I  had  an  excellent 
theoretical  manner  of  managing  the  difficulties  of  a  "sleeper" 
when  I  left  San  Francisco.  I  had  collected  the  experiences 
of  all  my  traveled  friends  ;  but  when  I  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  difficulty,  and  had  not  an  inch  of  space  to  spare, 
I  realized  in  all  its  fullness  the  futility  of  profiting  by  other 
people's  experience.  When  it  occurred  to  me  that  none  of 
my  traveled  friends  had  told  me  the  secret  of  undressing 
comfortably,  I  went  to  work  to  learn  it  myself.  Neither  had 
they  told  me  how  to  dress  in  the  morning  :  and  when  their 
united  experiences  were  boiled  down  they  amounted  only  to 
the  best  way  of  getting  possession  of  the  wash-room.  Epito- 
mized it  runs  thus  :  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 

One  of  the  favorite  fables  on  the  cars  is,  that  there  are 
good  eating-houses  along  the  road.  Even  before  the  start 
some  one  told  me  a  beautiful,  glittering  fairy  tale  about 
Green  River.  We  clung  faithfully  to  the  lunch-basket  till 
we  approached  Green  River.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the 
lunch-basket  is  that  you  provide  yourself  with  epicurean 
recklessness,  with  delicacies  whose  cost  you  may  count  at 
home.  The  basket  is  no  trouble.  The  silent,  omnipresent, 
many-handed  porter  spares  you  all  trouble.  You  eat  at 
your  leisure,  and  at  what  time  you  will.  There  is  no  bolting 
for  the  train,  no  harassing  hurry,  no  early  call  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  simply  sit  at  ease  in  your  luxurious  car,  and  gaze 
with  lofty  pity  at  your  unhappy  fellow- creatures.  One  old 
gentleman,  who  did  not  rouse  himself  at  the  porter's  call  this 
morning,  found  himself  at  the  station  with  his  entire  toilet 
yet  to  make.  He  scrambled  into  his  clothes  with  a  haste 
and  violence  which  he  expressed  with  a  liberality  of  language 
quite  refreshing  to  hear,  after  being  boxed  up  with  people 
on  their  p's  and'q's  for  three  days,  and  departed  just  in  time 
to  gulp  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  the  assertion  that  he  felt  as  pro- 
fane as  a  Bowery  ruffian  or  a  Methodist  preacher.  The  sight 
of  our  pleasant  little  breakfast  table  in  the  snug  car  simply 
maddened  him  when  he  returned. 

To  return  to  Green  River.  We  got  out  on  the  cold,  crunch- 
ing snow  for  our  spin  up  and  down  the  platform,  when  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  place  where  we  were  to  find  the 
tropical  drawing-room  in  mid-winter.  Plants,  birds,  palms, 
festooning  vines  were  among  the  decorations  mentioned,  set 
off  by  a  magnificent  set  of  specimens  of  the  taxidermist's  art, 
and  flanked  by  a  noble  meal. 

The  plants,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  the  vines  were  not 
there,  neither  was  the  noble  meal,  but  we  caught  sight  of  a 
lunch-counter,  and  having  just  finished  a  raid  upon  the 
lunch-basket,  we  concluded  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  standing. 
The  lunch-counter  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  fe- 
male mind.  A  woman  has  a  dim  idea  that  she  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  "just  like  a  man"  when  she  approaches  a  lunch- 
counter.  We  boldly  asked  for  coffee,  and  the  steaming  bev- 
erage was  placed  before  us.  We  took  one  drink — one  deep, 
long,  horrible  drink,  and  rushed  out  into  the  freezing  night 
air  to  get  over  the  shock.  We  have  had  numerous  consulta- 
tions as  to  what  the  awful  stuff  was  which  that  respectable- 
looking  old  German  retailed  as  coffee,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  boiled  black-draught. 


Conversation  has  given  out  to-day  on  the  train,  because  it 
seems  to  be  decided  that  we  go  through  without  a  blockade. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mind  in  the  train  is  that  while 
yesterday  every  one  looker!  forward  to  the  blockade  with  the 
deepest  and  darkest  forebodings,  to-day  they  feel  rather 
cheated  to  think  that  we  are  to  get  along  without  it. 

As  compensation,  we  have  to-day  come  across  a  cold,  bit- 
ing wind,  which  goes  by  the  euphonious  name  of  a  blizzard. 
As  we  approach  Cheyenne  it  increases  in  bitterness  and 
force,  and  our  unalterable  determination  to  stop  over  at 
Cheyenne  makes  our  fellow-travelers  regard  us  in  the  light 
of  Arctic  explorers.  One  gentleman  advises  us  in  our  drive 
up  to  the  fort  to  dodge  everything  that  looks  bigger  than  a 
snowflake,  as  the  blizzard  is  just  as  likely  to  blow  a  stray 
sheep  into  our  faces  as  anything  else.  It  is  a  pity  we  did 
not  cross  with  a  Strogoff  company,  so  that  we  could  have 
borrowed  a  property  tarantass  for  this  genuine  Russian 
weather. 

As  we  approached  Oakes  Ames's  monument,  on  the  very 
top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  as' every  individual  in  the  car  came  to  tell  us,  in  a  con- 
fidential manner  which  seemed  to  lead  up  to  the  idea  that  no 
one  else  had  ever  really  had  it  pointed  out  to  them,  my  Cice- 
rone began  to  predict  a  blizzard.  The  same  came  scurrying 
up  the  mountain,  carrying  sheets  of  fine  snow  before  it,  and 
having  that  vicious,  blustering  look  of  a  wind  which  will  not 
cease  to  blow  till  it  has  spent  itself — for  one  seems  to  really 
see  this  kind  of  wind. 

As  we  slowed  up  at  Cheyenne,  the  Cheyenners,  wrapped 
to  the  very  eyes  in  fur,  were  holding  hard  by  walls,  telegraph 
posts,  poles — anything  that  would  hold  them  up.  There  was 
none  of  the  leisurely  sauntering  up  and  down  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  stations.  My  Cicerone  looked  broodingly  out  of 
the  window,  and  at  last  opined  that  it  was  not  a  genuine 
blizzard,  but  that  there  was  a  blizzard  promise  in  the  air. 
Just  then  we  spied  the  comandante,  who  was  to  take  us  to 
his  hospitable  quarters,  coming  out  of  a  covered  ambulance 
drawn  by  four  sturdy  mules. 

"Oh,  we  shall  reach  the  quarters  in  perfect  comfort,"  spoke 
out  my  cicerone.  "We  may  have  some  trifling  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  ambulance,  for  the  wind  seems  to  be  blow- 
ing up  rather  lively  ;  but  there  all  the  difficulties  will  end." 

The  comandante  had  had  the  ambulance  drawn  up  to  a 
sheltered  angle  and  conveyed  us  to  it  through  a  living  pha- 
lanx of  protection.  Such  of  the  wind  as  we  caught  blew  in 
the  right  direction,  and  helped  to  blow  us  in,  so  that  we 
found  ourselves  quite  intact  when  we  were  seated,  but  our 
garments  considerably  reversed.  The  wind  whistled  and 
roared  as  we  rode  along,  and  the  mules  tugged  bravely 
against  it.  They  said  at  the  station  that  the  wind  was  thirty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  we  gradually  began  to  believe  it. 
Our  ears  and  noses  actually  burned  with  the  cold,  and  we 
felt  quite  like  Arctic  explorers  as  the  ambulance  at  last  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  a  cozy  cottage,  and  the  danger  of  alighting 
began  to  confront  us.  The  comandante  esssayed  to  open 
the  door,  but  the  wind  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp  with  a 
rude  snap,  and  banged  it  with  an  ominious  clatter. 

"  The  trick  in  this  kind  of  weather  is  to  keep  on  your 
feet,"  spoke  my  Cicerone,  somewhat  facetiously,  as  I  gathered 
my  strength  together  to  prepare  for  the  carriage-step.  "  Keep 
on  your  feet  whatever  you  do." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  I  held  any  further  conversa- 
tion. When  I  came  to  my  own  senses  I  was  almost  impaled 
upon  a  picket  fence,  and  had  been  struggling  through  my 
swathing  furs  for  what  seemed  to  be  hours — struggling  as  a 
drowning  man  must  struggle — to  get  to  the  outer  air  again. 

When  I  looked  upon  the  things  of  earth  once  more,  my 
eye  fell  first  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  bird  coming 
down  from  the  upper  air.  It  wore  a  plumage  of  gray  fur 
and  satin  de  Lyon,  and  struggled  wildly  with  a  pair  of  very 
human-looking  legs,  topped  off  by  a  pair  of  McNulty  shoes. 
I  recognized  all  this  paraphernalia,  but  it  was  only  when  the 
wind  wafted  her  toward  me,  and  she  came  to  the  ground 
with  a  thud,  that  I  recognized  my  pretty  Cicerone  in  all  these 
wrappings,  laughing  and  struggling,  but  without  an  instruc- 
tion left  for  the  management  of  a  blizzard. 

In  the  distance  the  comandante  was  making  very  good 
time  toward  Laramie  in  pursuit  of  his  hat,  but  he  was  not  on 
foot.  He  moved  along  with  a  peculiar  glide,  such  as  the 
ghost  should  have  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  behind  him,  trying  to 
catch  up  with  him,  was  my  Cicerone's  hat.  Suddenly  the 
wind  shifted  and  brought  all  three  back  to  us,  and,  after  a 
consultation  as  to  how  we  should  attack  the  gate,  we  con- 
cluded to  cling  together  in  a  body,  batter  it,  and  enter  in  by 
main  force  of  will.  The  wind  paused  for  a  second,  and  the 
feat  was  accomplished. 

Our  smiling  hostess,  embowered  in  a  pretty  conservatory 
of  green,  opened  the  door  to  us,  and  ushered  us  into  one  of 
the  loveliest  interiors  that  could  charm  a  traveler's  eye.  It 
was  a  very  miracle  of  taste  and  comfort,  warmth  and  peace. 
Nine  great  stoves,  crammed  to  the  very  top  were  in  full  blast, 
and  diffused  a  glow  of  warmth  through  this  pretty  nest,  with 
its  wide-open  doors,  and  its  rich,  warm  portieres.  We  sub- 
sided, with  a  smile  of  ineffable  peace,  into  all  this  warmth 
and  comfort,  this  beautiful  oasis  in  the  great  American 
desert. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  spoke  the  comandante,  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect conviction,  "by  Jove  !  the  wind  seems  to  be  coming  up. 
If  you  had  waited  till  to-morrow,  you  might  have  struck  a 
blizzard." 

The  Examinees  leader  of  Wednesday,  upon  the  "  dirty 
fellows  in  the  Democratic  camp,"  is  timely  and  sensible. 
This  kind  of  cattle  thrive  in  all  party  organizations  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  better  element  in  the  parties.  A  small, 
clamorous  mob  of  office-seeking  plunderers  resembles  a  pack 
of  coyotes  or  wolves  upon  the  plains  in  a  dark  night.  These 
animals  have  a  method  of  barking  that  seems  to  indicate 
dangerous  numbers.  When  they  are  confronted  and  ex- 
posed, their  weakness  is  shown  and  their  cowardice  de- 
monstrated. If  every  party  journal  had  the  courage  to  rele- 
gate this  band  of  thieving  party  camp-followers  to  its  proper 
position — viz.,  to  kick  it  out  of  the  party — it  would  be  found 
how  contemptible  and  worse  than  useless  they  are.  If  the 
Examiner  would  screw  its  courage  up  another  point — that  is, 
name  the  "  dirty  fellows" — it  would  do  the  Democratic  party 
that  kind  of  honorable  service  which    the  .  'ant  has 

rendered  the  Republican  party. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MORE  ABOUT  GOTHAM  CLUBS. 


Some  of  the  Rows  and  Scandals  at  Present  Agitating  the  Ctub-men. 

Never  in  the  history  of  civilization  has  there  been  such  an 
awful  fall  in  the  social  world  as  that  of  Turnbull,  of  the 
Union  Club. 

Every  one  remembers  that  some  months  ago  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  Club  had  a  quarrel.  Mr.  Turnbull  ac- 
cused Mr.  Loubat  of  making  an  indecent  remark  about  a 
lady  who  was  passing  the  club  one  day  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  lie  was  passed,  and  considerable  excitement  ensued. 
Later  the  men  challenged  each  other,  and  a  duel  was  ar-t 
ranged,  but  Turnbull  refused  to  meet  Loubat.  In  the  light' 
of  subsequent  developments  it  would  seem  that  Turnbull 
was  a  coward.  After  no  end  of  trouble  and  scandal,  the 
feeling  in  the  club  gradually  arrayed  itself  against  Loubat, 
and  he  was  expelled.  This  was  a  lasting  disgrace  to  Lou- 
bat, and  he  went  to  law  to  force  the  club  to  reinstate  him. 
The  action  is  still  pending.  Meanwhile,  grave  rumors  were 
circulated  about  Turnbull.  So  grave  were  they  that  the 
mere  suspicion  of  their  truth  would  drive  a  man  into  a  fren- 
zy. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Union  is  the  very  first 
club  in  America  in  point  of  wealth  and  distinguished  mem- 
bership. It  is  very  aristocratic,  and  has  a  superb  club- 
house. 

Turnbull,  who  is  himself  of  good  blood,  married  into  the 
Townsend  family.  The  Townsends  are  people  of  the  very 
best  social  rank,  of  vast  wealth,  and  without  any  snobbery. 
There  are  no  more  popular  people  in  the  city.  Turnbull, 
when  he  married  Miss  Townsend,  was  a  well-known  society 
man,  clever,  rich,  and  handsome.  He  is  to-day  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  very  fine-looking.  He  has  a  beautiful 
young  wife  and  charming  children.  His  income,  through 
his  wife,  was  something  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  he  moved  in  the  best  society.  He  was  a  general 
favorite. 

Well,  the  rumors  grew  thicker,  and  culminated  at  last  in 
a  charge  brought  forward  by  a  son  of  Commodore  Upshur, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Lorillard. 
Both  of  the  gentlemen  are  of  unblemished  character,  and 
whatever  they  chose  to  say  would  be  unhesitatingly  believed. 
They  said  that  they  were  both  members  of  the  Union  Club,  but 
that  they  would  never  enter  the  house  again  if  it  harbored  such 
a  beast  as  Turnbull.  Then  followed  the  charges.  When 
his  friends  heard  of  the  accusation  they  rushed  to  Turnbull 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  publicly  horsewhip  his  ac- 
cusers. He  whimpered,  and  evaded  their  questions.  The 
friends  were  friends  no  longer.  The  miserable  man  was 
avoided  by  every  one.  His  wife  was  cut  by  her  friends. 
She  sought  the  reason,  learned  the  truth,  and  accused  her 
husband.  He  broke  down,  and  she  put  him  out  of  her  house. 
She  has  given  him  an  allowance  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  keep  him  out  of  the  State.  He  resigned  from  the 
Union  Club  before  they  could  kick  him  out,  and  is  now  in 
Washington.  He  had  to  fly  from  the  city.  He  had  en- 
gaged passage  on  a  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  but  canceled 
it.  Despised  by  all  men,  nothing  remains  for  him  but  sui- 
cide. Here  was  a  fall !  From  the  highest  social  position, 
head  of  a  happy  family,  and  popular  with  men,  to  degrada- 
tion. 

Loubat  is  placed  in  a  better  position,  and  may  get  back 
into  the  club  again.  There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  of  feeling 
in  his  favor.     This  is  the  whole  story. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Lambs'  Club  because  young  Eyre 
was  put  out.  He  is  a  fresh  young  English  actor  belonging 
to  Wallack's  company,  and  imbued  with  the  belief  that  he  is 
about  fifteen  feet  better  than  any  other  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  is  firmly  convinced 
that  his  presence  is  always  welcome,  and  his  companionship 
a  boon  to  those  poor  devils  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be 
known  as  Americans.  He  is  a  bad  actor,  but  nothing  could 
make  him  believe  it.  The  above  is  not  set  down  in  malice, 
as  my  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Eyre  have  been  friendly. 
I  simply  tell  the  truth.  Mr.  Eyre  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Lambs'  Club,  but  that  little  fact  has  not  deterred  him  from 
making  the  club  his  home,  inviting  friends  there,  eating  there, 
ordering  the  waiters  about,  and  running  the  establishment 
generally.  To  be  sure,  he  might  join  the  club,  but  then  he 
would  have  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  besides  his  dues.  Well, 
in  the  course  of  time  the  members  of  the  Lambs'  Club  began 
to  grow  uneasy  and  restless,  and  the  other  day  Doctor 
Phelps,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  club,  put  Mr. 
Eyre  out.  Great  were  the  consequences  thereof.  The  club 
arrayed  itself  against  itself,  and  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. The  English  element  in  the  Lambs  is  very 
aggressive.  It  is  composed  of  a  few  Englishmen — most  of 
them  very  bad  actors — and  many  Americans  whose  greatest 
wish  it  is  to  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen.  There  should  be 
no  trouble  over  the  Eyre  case.  He  was  as  surely  in  the 
wrong  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  that  ends  the 
matter.  A  club  should  be  sacred  to  its  members,  and  any 
man  who  attempts  to  sponge  on  a  club  should  be  casually 
kicked  out. 

A  new  club  has  been  started  here,  which  promises  to  grow. 
It  is  called  the  Stuyvesant,  and  its  members  are  professional 
men— actors,  lawyers,  journalists,  and  doctors.  The  club 
has  cozy  rooms  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  is  so  small  yet 
that  the  members  are  all  acquainted,  and  great  sociability 
prevails.  Physicians,  by  the  way,  make  the  best  of  club 
members.  They  are  jolly  fellows  and  keep  the  club-house 
lively,  because  they  drop  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  if  only  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is  better  for  a  club 
than  plenty  of  "  go  "  among  its  members.  Half  a  dozen  men 
who  drop  in  often,  tell  a  good  story,  laugh  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  and  get  out  again,  will  do  more  to  make  a  club  popu- 
lar than  ten  card-rooms  and  a  baccarat- table. 

Speaking  of  clubs— I  find  it  difficult  to  leave  the  subject, 
as  I  have  been  a  club  man  all  my  life— there  are  two  more 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  The  most  important  bears  the  im- 
pressive name  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  and  will 
give  itself  over  to  the  consideration  of  mind,  brain,  and 
other  great  things.  Its  president  is  Courtland  Palmer,  who 
is  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  a  philosopher.  Another  mem- 
ber is  F.  B.  Thurber.  It  is  a  remarkably  frigid  day  when  a 
new  club  escapes  Thurber.  He  is  a  member  of  every  club 
u  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  him.  He  is  quite  famous 
.';cre  as  a  millionaire  anti-monopolist.     His  energy  and  en- 


thusiasm in  condemning  wealth  is  beautiful  to  behold,  and 
his  speeches  against  that  curse  of  America,  accumulation, 
are  great.  Still,  I  have  observed  that  he  goes  right  on  ac- 
cumulating. Other  members  are  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Mott, 
whose  principal  claim  to  the  position  of  a  nineteenth  cent- 
ury thinker  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  her  husband  makes 
stoves  ;  and  Mrs.  Burton  N.  Harrison,  who  is  a  thinker 
from  Thinkersville  because  she  once  wrote  a  three-act  farce 
for  amateur  theatricals.  However,  let  us  not  be  acrimoni- 
ous because  we  are  not  a  member.  The  club  has  a  bright 
prospect  before  it  if  no  more  women  are  admitted.  While 
the  enthusiasm  lasts  it  will  be  a  go,  but  mind  and  brain  are 
not  popular  subjects  for  discussion,  and  harping  on  them 
will  in  the  end  become  wearisome.  The  other  club  is  called 
the  Minuette,  and  is  consecrated  not  to  the  art  of  dancing. 
There  are  forty-eight  members,  'arf-an'-'arf  of  each  sex,  and 
the  whole  purpose,  desire,  and  scope  of  the  club  is  to  learn 
to  dance  the  minuet  as  it  was  danced  in  olden  times.  Re- 
hearsals are  pushed  with  infallible  zeal,  and  when  the  club 
has  perfected  itself  in  the  quaint  and  graceful  figures  of  the 
dance,  it  will  give  an  exhibition  performance  at  a  big  ball, 
which  it  proposes  to  give  at  Delmonico's.  It  is  an  odd,  but, 
take  it  all  in  all,  a  rather  pleasing  idea,  and  the  club  will 
prosper.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  organization  lives 
many  years,  though  its  character  may  change  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Dancing  is  very  popular  this  year,  and  the  aim  of  society 
seem  to  be  to  encourage  it.  Dancing  classes  are  as  numer- 
ous as  bees  in  a  hive,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  "  only  a  baker's 
dozen  "  to  two  or  three  hundred  strong.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  the  hostess  is  sure  of  only  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  all  her  guests  can  dance.  She  is  not  easy  when  any- 
thing else  is  on.  If  she  gives  a  dinner,  she  is  oppressed 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  guests  are  not  all  good  talkers 
or  listeners,  and  that  if  they  are  not  dull  and  stupid,  they  are 
pretty  apt  to  be  boisterous,  rude,  or  frivolous.  The  brisk 
commercial  life  of  our  city  has  left  little  time  for  culture. 
We  have  no  leisure  class.  It  is  solid  truth  that  most  people 
are  stupid  when  at  a  formal  dinner.  Nor  is  the  hostess  at 
ease  when  she  gives  a  musicale.  People  will  talk  while  the 
artists  are  playing.  Men  look  bored,  long  for  a  smoke,  get 
weary  of  standing,  and  applaud  in  the  wrong  places,  while 
women  whisper,  and  say  "very  pretty"  instead  of  "grand," 
and  praise  a  pianist's  expression  after  he  has  made  a  thrill- 
ing exhibition  of  his  technique.  Theatre  parties,  teas,  and  re- 
ceptions all  cause  the  hostess  more  or  less  anxiety ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  dancing,  all  is  serene.  The  ball  once  started,  all 
goes  well,  and  the  affair  presents  the  appearance  of  a  suc- 
cess, whether  it  is  one  or  not.  The  german  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  for  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  leaders  during  the  past  few  years.  What 
will  become  of  Ward  McAllister,  Colonel  De  Lancey  Kane, 
and  Dick  Mortimer  when  the  german  no  longer  exists?  The 
dancing  this  year  is  quite  rational.  Wild  features,  like  the 
"  Racket,"  the  "  Pump-handle,"  or  the  "  Boston  dip  "  have 
not  been  introduced,  and  things  go  on  smoothly. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  ball  was  not  a  brilliant  success. 
It  was  well  attended — more  than  six  thousand  people  being 
present — but  for  all  that  it  did  not  go  off  well.  The  trouble 
was  that  it  was  "quite  too  dreadfully  mixed."  That  will  al- 
ways be  the  drawback  to  our  militia  balls.  There  are  more 
swell  men  in  the  Seventh  than  in  any  other  regiment  in  the 
country,  probably,  but  it  is  never  possible  to  get  one  thou- 
sand men  together  in  a  military  organization  and  have  every 
one  of  them  of  good  social  standing.  Hence  it  is  that  ob- 
jectionable people  will  slip  in,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  inevi- 
table things  of  life  that  objectionable  people  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  the  general  tone  of  the  ball  is  lowered.  To 
society  men  the  Seventh's  annual  ball  is  merely  an  incident 
of  the  season,  but  to  many  of  the  members  it  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year.  The  society  people  drop  into  the  ball  and 
dance  or  chat  quietly,  but  the  other  people  come  there  for  a 
great  time,  dance  till  they  are  exhausted,  and  act  generally 
in  a  troublesome  way.  It  is  always  a  precarious  thing  to 
waltz  at  a  military  ball  with  a  thousand  people  on  the  floor, 
but  it  is  doubly  so  when  many  of  the  dancers  are  entirely  re- 
gardless of  the  feelings  and  corns  of  others.        FLANEUR. 

New  York,  January  iS,  1SS3. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"The  United  States  Art  Directory  and  Year  Book  "  is  a  guide  for  art- 
ists and  art  students  in  the  country.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Gal- 
pin  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 


The  "  Due  de  Kandos  "  is  a  story  translated  by  F.  P.  Clark  from  the 
French  of  A.  Mattey.  It  is  a  detective  story  of  the  lurid  sort — opening 
with  a  murder  and  leading  up  to  a  climax  of  blood  and  poison.  Pub- 
lished by  ].  W.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 


"The  Story  of  Patsy"  is  a  pathetic  and  brightly  written  little  story 
by  Kate  D.  Smith.  This  lady  first  won  her  reputation  as  a  story  wri- 
ter for  children  in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  since  then  the  juve- 
nile world  has  been  favored  by  many  stories  from  her  pen.  The  pres- 
ent book  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Silver  Street  Kindergartens. 


"  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice  "  is  a  book  on  vocal  culture,  by  Oskar 
Guttmann.  The  author  has  written  many  previous  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  Germany  and  America,  and  the  present  volume  embodies 
the  experiences  of  nearly  thirty  years  as  a  vocal  trainer.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  E.  S.  Werner,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  $1  35. 


"  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Americans,  and  the  Americans  on  Herbert 
Spencer,"  is  a  full  report  of  the  interview  which  the  English  sociologist 
gave  the  New  York  press,  and  also  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
banquet  given  in  November  of  last  year.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  Dupont  Street;  price,  10 
cents. 

"Heart  of  Steel"  is  the  latest  novel  by  Christian  Reid.  Since- 
"Valerie  Aylmer  "  and  "A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,"  this  author  has 
been  awarded  a  high  place  among  the  female  writers  of  fiction  in  this 
country.  The  scene  of  the  present  story  is  laid  mostly  in  France  and 
Italy.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co, ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  $1.25. 

"In  the  Whirlpool"  is  another  one  of  Emile  Zola's  earlier  novels, 
which  John  Stirling  is  translating  into  English.  It  is,  like  most  of  its 
fellows,  a  little  less  undressed  than  the  later  stories.  It  deals  with  life 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  its  characters  belong  to  the  speculative 
and  commercial  class.  Published  by  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  75  cents. 


A  couple  of  ingenious  physicians  in  Paris,  MM.  Debove 
and  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  have  invented  a  new  treatment  for 
consumption  that  may  possibly  commend  itself  to  gourmands, 
if  not  to  the  general  public.  It  consists  in  a  practice  styled 
super-alimentation,  by  which  one  is  to  understand,  not  only 
over-feeding,  but  forced  feeding,  by  means  of  pumps  and 
such  appliances.  Strange  to  say,  consumptive  patients,  who 
could  not  retain  food  when  taken  in  the  usual  way,  did  not 
find  it  unpleasant  to  have  tubes  introduced  and  food  pumped 
into  them  until  most  remarkable  quantities  had  been  taken. 
The  principle  article  taken  in  this  super-alimentation  is 
meat-powder — a  preparation  that  requires  some  description. 
It  is  prepared  by  mincing  lean  meat  very  finely,  spreading 
the  paste  thus  formed  on  porcelain  tables,  and  letting  it  dry 
at  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  centigrade.  When  com- 
pletely deprived  of  water,  the  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by 
pounding,  and  put  away  for  use.  It  is  administered  in  milk 
or  simple  bouillon,  with  the  addition  of  eggs,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable— thus  forming  a  highly  nutritious  and  yet  readily  di- 
gestible mass,  which  has  been  found  as  efficacious  in  hysteria 
and  wasting  diseases  as  in  consumption,  for  which  it  was 
first  devised. 


There  is  an  eminent  painter  in  Paris  who  is  economical 
and  sententious.  The  other  day  one  of  the  students  broke 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  studio  window,  and  replaced  it  tempo- 
rarily by  pasting  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  aperture.  When 
the  painter  came  down  next  morning  he  thrust  his  cane 
through  the  makeshift  with  the  remark  :  "  He  that  breaks 
pays."  None  of  the  class,  however,  took  the  hint,  and  next 
morning  another  sheet  of  paper  was  pasted  across  the  win- 
dow. It  met  the  same  fate.  And  so  on  the  next  day,  and 
so  on  the  fourth.  On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  artist  came 
down,  there  was  the  paper  as  before.  Fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  and  roaring,  "  He  that  breaks  pays  !"  he  drove  his  cane 
through  the  paper — and  through  the  pane  of  glass  behind  it 
that  had  been  put  in  by  the  students,  and  then  carefully 
pasted  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 


"  Boys  in  the  Mountains  "  is  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  three  youths 
in  the  wilds  and  plains  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  There 
is  a  thread  of  narrative  running  through  the  book  ;  but  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  accuracy  of  description.  William  H.  Rideing,  the  author, 
has  had  long  experience  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  the  geographical 
survey  expeditions  under  Lieutenant  Wheeler.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

"  Selections  from  Landor,"  arranged  and  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  is 
another  volume  of  the  excellent  "Golden  Treasury  Series."  Mr.  Col- 
vin has  lately  finished  a  good  life  of  Landor,  for  Morley's  '.'  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,"  and  it  was  but  fitting  that  he  should  be  selected 
as  editor  of  the  present  selections.  He  has  chpsen  with  almost  as  fine 
discrimination  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  in  similar  instances.  The 
portions  selected  are  dramatic,  narrative,  essay,  poetical,  and  personal, 
and  include  a  wide  range  of  matter.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"Mr.  Isaacs  "  is  a  singular  enterprise  in  the  novel  line,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  Its  plot  is  laid  in  India,  and  it  deals  with  English,  Ameri- 
can, and  Oriental  characters.  It  has  created  quite  a  stir  in  England, 
and  has  already  awakened  interest  in  the  East.  The  hero  is  a  Persian, 
descended  from  Zoroaster,  whose  real  name  is  Abdul  Hafiz-ben-Isak. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  at  home  in  the  personality  of  any  nationality  or 
tongue.  Chief  among  the  other  characters  are  an  American  and  some 
English  girls.  The  result  is  curious,  and  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  novels.  Hindu  and  Persian  poetry  and  mysticism  are  plentifully 
drawn  upon.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  Si. 


Miscellany  :   All  the  rare  editions  of  Rabelais,  disposed  of  at  the  sale 

of  the  Sunderland  Library,  have  gone  to  French  collectors. A  St, 

Paul  letter,  speaking  of  ex-Congressman  Donnelly,  says  that  "he  has 
evidently  forever  foresworn  politics,  though,  as  I  noticed  his  familiar 
face  and  form  among  the  great  crowd  of  politicians,  who  always  swarm 
the  lobbies  of  the  Merchants'  Hotel  during  legislative  sessions,  the  old 
habit  was  too  strong  upon  him  to  prevent  his  being  here  among  the 
senators  and  legislators  during  the  opening  days  of  the  session,  Don- 
nelly lives  down  the  river  about  twenty-five  miles  at  the  little  village  of 
Nininger,  just  north  of  the  city  of  Hastings.  Here,  on  his  fine  farm,  in 
a  comfortable  house,  with  a  wife  who  is  both  noble  intellectually  and  in 
character,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  current  and 
rare  books,  he  lives  the  life  of  a  successful  literary  man,  and  a  home 
life  of  rare  sweetness  which  but  few  literary  men  enjoy.  His  books, 
'  The  Lost  Atlantis '  and  'Ragnarok,'  are  making  him  famous,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  they  not  only  show  him  to  be  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
but  truly  a  poet  in  prose.  I  do  not  recall  a  similar  instance  where  a 
noted  politician  has  retired  from  the  excitement  of  that  sort  of  life,  and 
done  such  worthy  and  lasting  literary  work  as  has  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of 

Minnesota." Mr.  Howells  is  declared  by  the  reviewer  of   The  St. 

James's  Gazette  to  be,  in  "  A  Modern  Instance,"  as  pitiless  as  life  it- 
self ;  an  inexorable  sequence  rules  his  characters.  As  a  piece  of  artistic 
work,  the  critic  thinks  that  the  story  can  not  easily  besurpassed  ;  "  but 
that  is  not  enough  to  make  it  agreeble.  Realism.is  a  fashion  now,  and 
American  realism  loves  to  deal  with  broken  and  imperfect  lives.     Better, 

sometimes,  a  realism  of  noble  lives." The  last  number  of  Lit/ell's 

Living  Age  takes  that  companionable  magazine  into  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-sixth  volume.  Its  familiar  brown  cover  is  always  suggestive 
of  good  things  within  and  it  promises  to  reign  unrivaled  until  interna- 
tional copyright  comes  to  chase  it  from  the  field. 


Announcements :  The  pleasantest  Yankee  in  all  English  fiction  is 
pronounced  by  a  London  critic  to  be  Hiram  Search,  a  character  in  Mr. 
David  Christie  Murray's  new  novel  of  "  Val  Strange."  The  critic  goes 
on  to  call  this  lucky  Yankee  "  the  bravest  and  gentlest  of  Nature's  gen- 
tlemen."  "The   New  Abelard,"  Mr.    Robert    Buchanan's  latest 

novel,  is  said  to  deal  with  religious  questions. Mr.    loel  Chandler 

Harris  is  said  to  have  reached  only  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  novel  of 

Southern  life  upon  which  he  is  engaged. The  widow  of    Jared 

Sparks  has  lately  published  a  volume  of  devotional  poems. Dau- 

det's  "  L'Evangeliste  "  is  to  be  published  in  translation  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers. Anthony  Trollope's  story  of  "  Mr.  Scarborough's 

Family,"  now  appearing  serially  in  All  the^Year  Round,  was  completed 
before  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  novels,  and  presents 
a  striking  study  of  a  depraved  and  selfish  man.  Mr.  Trollope's  ' '  Land- 
Leaguers  "  is,  it  is  now  stated,  practically  complete.  Only  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  remains  unwritten,  and  that  portion  he  had  carefully 
mapped  out,  after  the  fashion  which  he  ever  adopted  with  his  stories. 
Life  has  just  republished  in  one  installment  those  chapters  which  it  had 
previously  given. Hawthorne's  novel,  "Doctor  Grimshawe's  Se- 
cret," has  been  published  in  London  by  Longmans. Only  the  MS. 

of  the  first  volume  of  Thurlow  Weed's  autobiography  is  complete  ;  the 

rest  of  it  is  a  collection  of  fragments. A  "  Dictionary  of  Political 

Economy,"  to  be  prepared  by  specialists,  is  projected  in    England. 

The  late  Tosiah  Quincy's  volume  of  reminiscences,   "  Figures  of 

the  Past,"  will  soon  be  brought  out  by   Roberts  Brothers. Mrs. 

Oliphant,  with  a  story  running  in  Blackiuood,  and  another  in  Macmil- 
lan s  Magazine,  is  about  to  publish  a  third  under  the  odd  title  of  "  It 
Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass."  Not  content  with  this  she  is  writing 
short  stories,  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  on  Sheridan,  and  is  acting 
as  editor  of  one  of  the  popular  literary  series. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Failure  of  memory  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  very  embar- 
rassing- results  sometimes  in  social  life.  The  sister  of  an 
eminent  clergyman,  accompanying  her  brother  to  a  dinner- 
party, entirely  forgot  that  she  was  not  at  her  own  table,  and 
apologized  for  the  abominably  bad  dinner.  She  was  "  quite 
ashamed  "  to  see  such  dishes  sent  to  table.  The  lady  of  the 
house  did  not  enjoy  the  blunder  quite  as  much  as  the  other 
guests.  .  

"  E.  B.  J."  writes  to  the  London  Times  that  a  late  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  of  England  told  him  how  an  ardent  but 
simple-minded  horticulturist  wrote  (but  received  no  reply)  to 
the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  to  ask  whether  he  could  kindly 
supply  him  with  a  rare  specimen  of  "  saponaria,  or  soap 
wort,"  which  he  had  been  informed  grew  with  singular  luxu- 
riance in  the  gardens  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  bishop 
was  familiarly  known  by  the  irreverent  as  "  Soapy  Sam." 


This  story  is  told  of  the  late  William  A.  Seaver,  who  was 
the  editor  of  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine.  On  going 
to  see  the  "  Passion  Play  "  at  Oberammergau  he  found  two 
rows  of  seats  reserved  for  the  nobility  :  "  On  being  told  that 
they  were  for  the  Electors,  as  the  small  princes  of  the  coun- 
try are  called,  he  said  :  '  Precisely,  I  am  an  elector.'  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  the  obsequious  manager,  '  pardon.  Elector  of  what, 
may  I  ask?'  'Elector  of  the  State  of  New  York,  sir,'  was 
the  worthy  response,  which  secured  him  a  place  among  the 
other  nobles." 


A  St.  Louis  lawyer,  whose  uniform  courtesy  is  one  of  his 
distinguishing  traits,  won  a  suit  in  the  Criminal  Court  the 
other  day,  and  when  the  verdict  acquitting  his  client  had 
been  read,  arose  and  in  his  most  impressive  manner  bowed 
to  the  jury  and  exclaimed  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you." 
When  they  had  retired  Judge  Van  Wagoner  called  the  law- 
yer to  the  bench  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  never 
see  another  such  exhibition  in  this  court,  sir."  The  lawyer 
murmured  that  politeness  was  always  in  place.  "  You  are 
mistaken,  sir,"  returned  the  judge  ;  "  you  have  no  more  right 
to  thank  the  jury  when  you  win  than  you  have  to  damn  the 
jury  when  you  lose." 

The  number  of  stories  in  circulation  in  Paris  on  the  sub- 
ject of  M.  Gambetta's  wound  recalls  to  a  French  journalist's 
recollection  a  somewhat  similar  incident  in  the  career  of  M. 
Laffitte,  Louis  Philippe's  minister.  One  day  after  dinner  he 
was  seized  with  violent  internal  pains.  That  very  day,  as  it 
happened,  he  had  dined  at  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  the 
relations  between  France  and  Spain  at  the  time  were  any- 
thing but  cordial.  Diplomatic  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
different  commentaries  were  passed  on  the  occurrence  in 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna.  Twelve  hours  after 
the  news  reached  the  Italian  embassy,  an  attach^  paid  a  se- 
cret visit  to  the  minister  to  get  the  true  version  of  the  affair. 
M.  Laffitte  led  him  to  a  window-corner,  looked  round  to  see 
that  nobody  was  listening,  and  then  whispered  into  his  ear, 
in  the  most  mysterious  tone  :  "  It  was  the  beef." 


OLD    FAVORITES    BY    THACKERAY. 


The  men  who  go  from  house  to  house  at  this  time  of  the 
year  collecting  the  returns  of  births,  as  is  required  by  law, 
meet  with  some  queer  experiences.  One  of  them  who  was 
at  work  a  while  ago  in  a  neighboring  city  came  to  a  house 
owned  by  two  elderly  maidens  of  means.  The  hired  girl  an- 
swered his  ring,  and  he  made  his  usual  stereotyped  remarks  : 
"  I  call  to  see  if  there  were  any  births  in  this  house  last  year." 
For  some  reason  the  domestic  failed  to  understand  him,  and 
made  this  report  to  her  mistress  :  "  There  is  a  man  down 
stairs  who  wants  to  know  if  you  had  any  bursts  last  year." 
They  hurriedly  discussed  the  possible  meaning  of  such  a 
query,  and  concluded  that  it  must  refer  to  the  water-pipes. 
Then  one  of  the  women  went  down  to  the  door  and  asked 
the  canvasser  if  he  had  authority  to  ask  such  questions.  He 
said  that  he  was  acting  under  the  law,  whereupon  she  re- 
marked :  "  Well,  we  did  have  a  little  one  here,  but  it  was  so 
slight  we  were  not  obliged  to  call  in  outside  help." 


. 


The  strangers  emptied  their  glasses,  called  for  more,  and 
then,  glancing  malignantly  around,  they  launched  forth  in 
furious  abuse  of  Texas  and  Texans.  As  they  ceased,  Du- 
senberry, having  taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  arose 
and  advanced  toward  the  strangers.  His  flashing  eyes,  his 
heaving  breast,  his  five  feet  of  towering  form  reduced  the 
spectators  to  speechlessness.  Even  the  strangers  paused 
and  seemed  impressed.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Dusenberry, 
"  you  have  wounded  the  finest  feelings  of  my  nature  in  your 
remarks  about  Texas,  and  you  must  retract  them  or — but 
never  mind.  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  retract  in.  Five 
minutes  to  secure  your  safe  return  to  home  and  friends. 
Five  minutes  to  avoid  a  grave  upon  the  lonesome  plain. 
Five  minutes  !"  An  awful  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd.  The 
blood  curdled  in  the  veins  of  every  Fort  Worthian  present. 
What !  Had  they  been  treating  this  fire-eating  terror  with 
scarcely  veiled  contempt  ?  Had  they  been  absolutely  court- 
ing death  for  years  ?  But  just  then  one  of  the  strangers  re- 
covered his  power  of  speech,  and  said  :  "Why,  stranger,  if 
you  feel  that  way  about  it,  of  course  we'll  cut  it  short.  We 
didn't  mean  it  for  you,  but  was  just  talking  on  loose  like." 
And  with  that  they  all  four  got  up  and  slunk  out,  their  six- 
shooters  flopping  feebly  against  their  hips,  and  their  very 
spurs  looking  drooped  and  weedy  as  they  went.  With  the 
closing  of  the  door  Dusenberry's  eye  reeled  in  its  socket. 
"Why,  Doozy,  my  boy,'.'  exclaimed  a  friend,  "you  took  us 
all  by  surprise.  We  never  thought  you  were  a  fighter. 
Don't  you  know  that  those  are  four  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
cattle  business  ?  And  we  expected  every  minute  to  see  them 
go  to  shooting.  Were  you  armed  ? "  "  Well,  I  had  a  pistol 
for  show,  but  I  don't  believe  it  was  loaded,  and  I  couldn't 
have  fired  it,  anyhow?  "  "  Great  heavens,  man,  suppose  they 
had  refused  to  retract,  what  on  earth  would  you  have  done?" 
Dusenberry  stopped,  looked  all  around  to  see  if  any  one  was 
passing,  pulled  his  friend's  ear  close  down,  to  his  lips,  and 
whispered  :  "  I'd  have  extended  the  time." 


Requiescat. 
Under  the  stone  you  behold, 
Buried,  and  coffined,  and  cold, 
Lieth  Sir  Wilfrid  the  Bold. 

Always  he  marched  in  advance, 
Warring  in  Fianders  and  France, 
Doughty  with  sword  and  with  lance. 

Famous  in  Saracen  fight, 

Rode  in  his  youth  the  good  knight 

Scattering  Paynims  in  flight. 

Brian,  the  Templar  untrue, 
Fairly  in  tourney  he  slew, 
Saw  Hierusalem  too. 

Now  he  is  buried  and  gone, 
Lying  beneath  the  gray  stone ; 
Where  shall  you  find  such  a  one? 

Long  time  his  widow  deplored, 
Weeping  the  fate  of  her  lord, 
Sadly  cut  off  by  the  sword. 

When  she  was  eased  of  her  pain, 
Came  the  good  Lord  Athelstane, 
When  her  ladyship  married  again. 


Ad   Ministram. 

Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is- 

I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss  : 
Your  silly  entrees  and  made  dishes 

Were  never  intended  for  us. 
No  footman  in  lace  and  in  ruffles 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair; 
And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles, 

Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I  prithee  get  ready  at  three ; 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicy, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be? 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master, 

'Twill  amply  suffice  for  the  maid  ; 
Meanwhile  I  will  smoke  my  canaster, 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 


Ronsard  to  his  Mistress. 

'  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  au  soir  a  la  chandelle, 
Assise  aupres  du  feu  devisant  et  filant, 
Direz,  chantant  mes  vers  en  vous  esmerveillant : 
Ronsard  me  ceiebroit  du  temps  que  j'etois  belle." 

Some  winter  night,  shut  snugly  in 

Beside  the  fagot  in  the  hall, 
I  think  I  see  you  sit  and  spin, 

Surrounded  by  your  maidens  all 
Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung. 

Old  days  come  back  to  memory  ; 
You  say,  "When  I  was  fair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  me !  " 

There's  not  a  maiden  in  your  hall, 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  so, 
But  wakes,  as  you  my  name  recall, 

And  longs  the  history  to  know. 
And,  as  the  piteous  tale  is  said, 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true. 
Each,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed, 

And  sighs  and  envies  you. 

"  Our  lady's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  say;  "she  once  was  fresh  and  fair, 
And  yet  she  spurned  her  lover's  vow. 

And  heartless  left  him  to  despair; 
The  lover  lies  in  silent  earth. 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers  ; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth, 

With  threescore  and  ten  years  ! " 

Ah  I  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those, 

But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair, 
While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows, 

While  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair? 
Sweet  lady  mine  !    while  yet  'tis  time 

Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth, 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  your  youth  ! 


The  Age  of  Wisdom. 

Ho,  pretty  page  with  the  dimpled  chin, 
That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear, 

All  you  wish  is  woman  to  win. 

This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains, 

Billing  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer ; 
Sighing  and  singing  of  midnight  strains. 
Under  Bonnybell's  window  panes — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 

Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear — 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass, 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass, 
Once  you  have  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Pledge  me  round,  I  bid  ye  declare, 

All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  gray, 
Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  passed  away? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed, 

The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone, 
May  pray  and  whisper,  and  we  not  list, 
Or  look  away,  and  never  be  missed, 
Ere  yet  ever  a  month  is  gone. 

Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier, 

How  I  loved  her  twenty  year  syne  1 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here 

Alone  and  merry  at  Forty  Year, 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 


"SACRED"    MUSIC. 


The  Peculiar  Origin  of  Some  Popular  Hymn-Tunes. 


Madame  Materna,  the  prima  don?ia,  who  took  such  an  in 
terest  in  the  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  when  she  visited 
that  city  last  spring,  has  just  sent  to  its  chief,  as  a  souvenir, 
one  of  the  safety-cloths  used  in  the  German  fire  department. 
It  is  a  stout,  closely  woven  sheet  of  coarse  linen,  eleven  feet 
square,  strengthened  by  broad  strips  of  girth  sewed  on  at 
intervals  of  a  foot.  A  stout  rope  is  fastened  around  the 
edges,  and  looped  for  handles,  so  that  eight  men  can  take 
hold  on  each  side.  In  two  of  the  corners  Madame  Materna's 
name  is  worked  in  red  silk. 


That  music  can,  per  se,  says  a  writer  in  the  February  At- 
lantic, be  sacred  or  profane,  will  not  be  urged  even  by  a 
devotee.  That  verbal  or  circumstantial  associations  can 
cast  a  distinctively  devotional  or  secular  color  over  an  air  for- 
ever is  quite  another  matter  ;  and  in  this  hypothesis  lies  the 
sole  moral  separation  between  "  Coronation "  or  "  Wind- 
ham," and  "  Widow  Nolan's  Goat  "  or  an  adagio  of  Bee- 
thoven's. It  is  strictly  a  matter  of  vigorous  sentiment. 
People  with  retentive  ears  who  sedulously  attend  church,  the 
opera,  and  the  concert,  have  a  right  to  dissent  from  listening 
on  Sunday  to  the  same  melodies  the  week  has  associated 
with  warbling  Manricos  and  Lucrezias.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  maceration  and  disharmonization  of  these  same 
melodies  by  the  "arranger"  introduce  a  side-question  of 
artistic  morality.  The  evil  started  in  the  choir-book  of  "set 
pieces  " — save  the  mark  !  How  far  it  has  now  vitiated  the 
hymn-book  down-stairs,  let  us  see.  Before  the  writer  lies  a 
book  of  "  hymns  and  tunes,"  a  well-known  collection,  adopt- 
ed by  several  of  the  most  important  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  country,  and  the  music  in  which  purports  to  be 
the  selection  of  three  experienced  musicians.  To  each  of 
them  the  entire  galaxy  of  ecclesiastical  composers  ought  to  be, 
probably  is,  familiar.  First  to  catch  the  eye  is  the  fine  old 
hymn,  "  Oh,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth,"  and  be- 
low it  another,  "  O  Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art,"  united 
to  a  mangled  "arrangement  "  of  the  duet  in  Mozart's  opera 
"Die  Zauberflate,"  wherein  Pamina  and  the  bird-catcher, 
Papageno,  extol  "  The  manly  heart,  with  love  o'erflowing," 
posing  in  serio-comic  attitudes  before  the  footlights.  To 
the  three  hymns,  "Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,"  "Jesus, 
my  Lord,  my  God,  my  All,"  and  "Thou  art,  O  God, 
the  Life  and  Light,"  is  wedded,  somewhat  faultily,  in  three 
several  places,  a  tune  entitled  "  Prince,"  at  once  discovered 
to  be  Mendelssohn's  sentimental  Song  without  Words,  "Con- 
solation," note  for  note.  On  a  fresh  page,  "  By  faith  I  viewed 
my  Saviour  dying"  appears.  One  is  asked  to  sing  it  to  a 
badly  garbled  version  of  the  barcarolle  and  pas  seul  opening 
of  the  last  act  of  Auber's  opera  "  Massaniello."  A  further  fe- 
licity treads  upon  its  frisky  heels.  To  the  words,  "  Hail,  my 
ever-blessed  Jesus,  only  Thee  I  wish  to  sing,"  has  been  ap- 
pended a  tune  called  "  Ludwig."  Is  it  then  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's beautiful  hymn-tunes,  such  as  "  I  love  my  God,"  or 
"God  is  my  song"?  By  no  means  !  It  is  the  well-known 
first  choral  strain  of  the  finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
"  Freude,  Freude,  Gotterfunken  ! "  James  Montgomery's 
hymn,  "  Call  Jehovah  thy  salvation,"  is  set  to  the  introduc- 
tory air  in  the  overture  to  Von  Flotow's  opera  of  "  Martha," 
(the  same  movement  afterward  turned  into  a  quintet  in  the 
second  act,)  christened  "  Vesper."  That  ancient  offense,  the 
utilizing  of  the  languishing  love  duet,  "  Solo,  profugo,  re- 
jetto,"  with  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,"  is  condoned 
in  the  pews,  thanks  to  these  compilers.  One  looks  about 
him  for  Lionel  and  Plunkett,  to  tender  them  the  inevitable 
encore.  "  Saviour,  when  in  dust  to  Thee  "  should  have  in- 
spired any  composer,  and  directed  any  selectors  to  good  re- 
sults. It  is  here  linked  to  the  first  melody  in  Jacques  Blu- 
menthal's  morceau  de  salon,  "  Les  Deux  Anges,"  (once  a 
cherished  drawing-room  friend,)  under  the  frank  name, 
"  Blumenthal."  A  sharp  scrutiny  of  the  notes  prefixed  to 
another  hymn  by  Montgomery,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd," 
discovers  the  popular  air,  "  Scenes  that  are  brightest,"  from 
Wallace's  opera  "  Maritana."  Six  pages  further,  lo,  "Angels 
from  the  realms  of  glory"  is  encountered,  to  be  sung  to  Von 
Weber's  "  Einsam  bin  ich,"  in  Wolff's  play  of  "  Preciosa  " 
Von  Weber's  flowing  periods,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
quite  irresistible  to  our  three  friends.  They  have  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  the  opening  slow  melody  in  his  "  Der  Frei- 
schiitz"  overture,  labeled  it  "  St.  Jude"  (!),  and  tacked  it 
upon  Schmolke's  "My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt"  and  Doctor 
Bonar's  "  I  did  Thee  wrong,  my  God."  The  melody  in 
Agathe's  scena,  later  in  the  same  opera,  is  turned  over  to 
"  Softly  now  the  light  of  day."  I  have  also  seen  in  another 
book  the  familiar  "  Fading,  still  fading  "  set  to  the  cavatina, 
"  Glocklein  im  Thale,"  in  "  Euryanthe" ;  and  not  long  ago,  in 
yet  another,  "  arrangements  "  of  Balfe's  "  Then  you'll  remem- 
ber me,"  and  of  the  waltz-tempo  in  his  "  Satanella,"  as  music 
to  a  couple  of  standard  hymns.  The  air, "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,"  has  now  become  so  associated  with  the  celebrated 
hymn  itself  that  one  may  forgive  its  reappearance  between 
these  covers,  graceless  plagiarism  that  it  is  from  "  Oft  in  the 
stilly  night."  The  application  of  the  secular  airs,  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  is,  at  least, 
too  lackadaisical  to  be  tolerated.  Nor  does  this  book  of 
sacred  song  refuse  to  countenance  a  march  in  Mendelssohn's 
"Songs  without  Words"  alongside  the  hymn,  "Behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh,"  nor  the  "Prayer"  from  Herold's  opera 
"Zampa"  doing  irksome  duty  with  "  Softly  fades  the  twi- 
light ray,"  nor  an  air  from  the  same  composer's  "  Pre'  aux 
Clercs  "  as  music  to  "  Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing."  The 
writer  is  not  disposed  to  go  further.  This  volume  of  can- 
ticles is  not  unique.  Let  the  reader  seek  it  out  and  examine 
it  at  leisure,  and  then  let  him  lay  hold  of  another  and  a  third, 
to  find  the  trail  of  the  "adapter"  and  "arranger"  over  them 
all.  The  Salvation  Army  can  fling  a  tu  quoque  argument  in 
the  teeth  of  their  critics,  upon  musical  grounds.  The  choir- 
books  are  crowded  with  operatic  duets  from  Donizetti  and 
Rossini.  The  organist's  compendium  is  an  outrage  upon 
propriety.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  ear  is  in- 
sulted with  masses  by  modern  Italian  and  other  composers 
for  the  stage  ;  men  of  genius,  who,  in  writing  for  the  sacred 
offices  of  that  church,  ignored  every  law  and  tradition  con- 
cerning its  ecclesiastical  music.  In  provincial  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches  the  state  of  affairs  is  naturally 
far  worse  than  in  large  cities.  Not  a  year  ago  a  country  or- 
ganist assured  the  writer  that  "he  had  been  waiting  till  it 
shouldn't  seem  so  common,"  to  set  his  choir  to  singing  "  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say  "to  the  sextet  in  the  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "  Patience."  He  added,  smilingly, 
that  "  it  went  perfectly."  One  thing  is  sure  :  that,  unless 
the  moral  sentiment  of  all  denominations  awakes,  somewhat 
as  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  in 
the  time  of  Palestrina  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  (when  the 
situation  was  very  similar,)  psalmody,  an.ri  rmsic  in 

general,  will  become  as  devout  as  Sunday  concerts." 
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with  noisy  wings,  and  alight  again.  He  knows  that,  on  their 
way  down  from  where  the  Oregon  and  the  Yukon  roll 
their  dashing  waters  to  the  sea,  these  ravenous  birds  stopped 
at  Doctor  Glenn's  ranch  and  gorged  themselves  upon  his 
ripened  grain  ;  that  on  their  way  back  they  will  again  feed 
upon  his  fields;  that  from  their  northern  summer,  with 
added  goslings,  they  will  return  again,  just  as  greedy  and 
predaceous  as  all  their  feathered  tribe  have  ever  been,  and 
that  they  will  feed  in  the  haunts  of  the  mallard  and  the  mud- 
hen,  and  as  time  advances  the  geese  will  multiply  and  the 
home-breeding  birds  be  starved  to  death.  Still,  it  is  fun  to 
steal  in  among  the  thieves,  fire  the  shot,  listen  to  their 
alarmed  clamor,  and  see  them,  poised  upon  their  strong 
wings,  circling  around  in  the  gloaming. 


When  a  good  man  endeavors  to  reform  the  world  by  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  it,  he  meets  with  many  great  and  unex- 
pected hinderances.  When  this  good  man  is  doing  this 
thing  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  does  not  much  expect  to 
work  any  very  great  reform,  and  does  not  very  much  care 
whether  he  does  or  not,  he  enjoys  it  all  the  same.  When 
one  goes  out  hunting  upon  the  Suisun  Marsh  at  the  dawn  of 
early  day,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  glide  down  the  tide,  with  silent 
oar,  into  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  geese,  startle  the 
waiting  echoes  of  the  morn  with  an  unexpected  shot,  and  enjoy 
the  noise  of  frightened  fowl,  the  rustling  wings,  the  quick, 
sharp  cry  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  awakened 
birds  as  they  go  sailing  off  to  safety,  clamoring  and  gabbling, 
as  geese  always  do.  The  wise  old  ganders  affect  to  think, 
and  in  goose  language  doubtless  loudly  complain,  that  their 
peaceful  slumbers  were  noisily  broken,  that  their  lives  were 
unjustly  imperiled,  and  that  they  were  unnecessarily  driven 
from  their  resting-places  without  cause  or  provocation.  The 
predaceous  hawks  and  tule-coons  who  are  feeding  with  them, 
and  expecting  to  feed  upon  them,  are  deeply  sympathetic, 
doubtless,  and  would  loudly  berate,  with  their  added  cry  and 
clamor,  the  act  of  the  cruel  hunter.  But  the  clumsy  mal- 
lards and  the  honest  mud-hens,  who  are  bred  in  the  tules, 
whose  home  it  is,  who  are  not  fashioned  in  wing  for  an 
arctic  flight  nor  feathered  for  the  northern  colds,  who  are 
born  and  bred  in  the  Suisun  Marsh  and  must  live  upon  its 
roots  and  grasses,  whose  nests  and  feeding-grounds  are  there 
and  not  elsewhere,  who  must  live  there  or  die,  whose  roots, 
and  seeds,  and  bugs  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  their 
rightful  inheritance — these  home-birds  listen  with  pleasure 
at  the  alarmed  clamor  of  the  innumerable  hungry,  rapacious, 
and  predatory  geese,  thank  the  hunter  for  his  shot,  and  hope 
these  bands  of  greedy  adventurers  from  other  climes  will  go 
away  from  them  forever.  The  hunter  knows  they  won't  go 
He  knows  that  they  will  circle  round,  beat  the  air 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  our  press  has  chronicled  a 
chapter  of  horrors  by  sea  and  land,  collisions  and  wrecks 
in  mid-ocean,  and  fires,  railroad  accidents,  and  explosions, 
causing  great  loss  of  property  and  life.  The  most  terrible 
of  all  is  that  at  Milwaukee,  where  some  seventy  lives  were 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  and  avarice — let  us  call  no  names  of 
nationality  or  religion,  for  this  crime  is  too  dreadful — of  a 
fiend,  who,  to  rob  an  insurance  company,  could  light  the 
torch  and  envelop  in  flames  and  death  those  who  drank  at 
his  bar  and  played  billiards  at  his  tables.  The  Cimbria 
goes  down  in  mid-ocean  with  some  three  hundred  lives.  In 
our  own  State  occur  the  railroad  accident  at  Tehachapi, 
where  some  twenty  persons  are  killed  and  burned,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  Giant  powder-works,  where  forty  Chinese 
take.their  departure  for  their  long  home  with  no  passports 
for  return.  Then  our  journals  wake  up,  and  read  to  keepers 
of  hotels,  navigators  of  ships,  managers  of  railroads,  manu- 
facturers of  powder,  long  homilies  on  the  crime  of  careless- 
ness ;  give  sage,  precautionary  advice;  and,  in  cases  where 
they  desire  to  unload  their  angry  feelings,  declaim  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  criminal  negligence,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  life.  The  Chro7iicle  and  the  Examiner — the  one 
having  a  pecuniary  and  the  other  a  political  quarrel  with  the 
railroad  people — pour  out  upon  them  the  vials  of  their  in- 
dignation, because,  after  so  many  years  of  immunity  from 
accident,  this  road  meets  this  most  strange  and  unaccount- 
able one.  But  this  we  know — and  every  man  who  reflects 
will  recognize  the  fact — that  none,  save  the  injured  and  their 
friends,  are  so  much  interested  in  preventing  railroad  acci- 
dents as  railroad  owners  themselves.  If  they  were  the  most 
inhuman  and  callous  of  monsters,  if  to  them  human  life 
were  valueless,  if  there  were  no  sentiment  in  their  natures, 
self-interest  would  impel  them  to  the  utmost  care  and  pre- 
caution in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers. 
The  Chioniclc  writes  like  an  ass  and  the  Examiner  like  an 
idiot,  when  they  assume  any  other  position  ;  and  both  are 
criminal,  when  from  out  of  such  a  calamity  as  this  they  seek 
to  draw  argument  or  inference  against  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  railroad  men.  The  calamity  was  a  dreadful  one. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed. 
Confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  road  was  weakened.  Lia- 
bilities for  the  destruction  of  goods,  the  loss  of  life,  and 
injury  to  persons,  were  entailed.  Suits  at  law  are  likely  to 
follow,  with  attendant  expenses.  All  these  things  come  as 
a  punishment  to  the  company  for  the  carelessness  or  the 
neglect  of  its  servants.  It  is  well  to  suggest  legislative  ac- 
tion for  further  safety  to  life  or  property,  if  any  can  be  sug- 
gested ;  more  serviceable  air-brakes,  if  there  are  any  ;  more 
brakemen,  if  they  are  necessary,  and  penalty  for  leaving  the 
train  without  engine  and  engineer,  if  that  is  practicable. 
Such  suggestions  come  with  propriety  at  such  times  as  these, 
but  we  suggest  it  is  not  a  good  time  to  write  articles  against 
a  railroad  company  in  the  direction  of  black-mail,  or  to  re- 
venge blows  received  at  a  Democratic  nominating  conven- 
tion. We  would  not  spare  the  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  from  the  most  searching  investigation,  or  the  com- 
pany from  any  just  liability  growing  out  of  its  relations  to 
the  community  as  a  common  carrier ;  but  in  this  wail  of  a 
common  sorrow,  the  howl  of  the  jackal  seems  sadly  dis- 
sonant. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  only  a  few  months  ago,  Judge 
Allen  rendered  a  decision  which  did  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  press  was  as  independent,  unselfish,  intelligent, 
honest,  and  altogether  beneficent  an  institution  as  its  pro- 
prietors and  editorial  writers  would  have  the  public  believe. 
He  assumed  that  these  owners  and  writers  are  human,  and 
that  their  motives  are  no  higher,  their  morals  no  purer,  their 
integrity  no  greater,  their  patriotism  no  more  fr.vid,  and 
their  virtue  no  more  impregnable,  than  other  men  who  en- 
gage in  other  business  pursuits,  and  who,  having  less  oppor- 
tunity to  make  profession  of  their  good  qualities,  do  not  so 
often  proclaim  them.  Our  own  opinion  of  the  press,  as  an 
institution,  has  taken  a  more  affirmative  position,  and  it  has 
been  often  expressed  in  the  Argonaut.  We  think  it  about 
as  unprincipled,  selfish,  dishonest,  cowardly,  and  mercenary 
a  thing  as  exists.  In  our  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  foul 
weeds  that  grow  rank  and  noxious  under  the  tropic  warmth 
and  freedom  of  republican  institutions.  The  journal  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  one  man.  If  it  is  owned 
by  a  firm  or  corporation,  it  reflects  the  policy  of  the  firm  or 


business  syndicate  that  owns  it,  and  the  journal  is  always 
meaner,  more  cowardly,  and  more  unprincipled  than  the 
man  or  corporation  that  directs  it.  There  is  not  half  the 
danger  of  being  kicked  for  an  utterance  in  type  that  there  is 
for  an  outspoken  word.  The  impersonal  "we"  admits  of 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges  for  individual  cussedness,  and  proves 
ofttimes  a  temporary  hiding-place  till  the  indignation  of  the 
assailed  one  cools  off  enough  for  him  to  reflect  upon  the 
source  whence  he  has  received  the  blow.  The  overshad- 
owing shame  of  the  press  is  its  hypocritical  assumption 
of  the  very  virtues  of  which  it  is  conspicuously  destitute. 
Sustaining  the  opinion  of  Judge  Allen  and  strengthening  our 
own  convictions,  we  print  the  following  from  the  Albany 
Law  Journal  : 

A  very  interesting  recent  nisi  prius  case  is  Gade  v.  Robinson  Con- 
solidated Mining'  Company,  New  York  City  Marine  Court  (N.  Y.  Daily 
Reg.,  November  15,  1882,)  holding  that  a  contract  to  publish  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  and  to  publish  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
subject-matter  in  the  same  newspaper,  is  not  void  as  against  public 
policy.  Hawes,  ].,  said  :  "  The  defendant  claims  that  the  press  is  one 
of  the  great  social  organs  of  the  people,  and  that  in  the  light  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  public  the  court  should  protect  them  against  the  venality 
of  its  managers,  who,  it  is  assumed,  write  their  editoriais  from  sound 
convictions  and  with  an  honest  intent  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  further  as- 
sumed that  the  incentive  to  their  efforts  is  the  well-being  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  public,  in  turn,  have  a  conscious  and  abiding  faith  that 
their  convictions  are  honest,  and  that  they  axe  actuated  solely  by  such 
motives.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  elements  must  co-exist,  as  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  deception.no  ground  for  defendant's  claim,  and, 
consequently,  no  occasion  for  the  interposition  of  the  court  Now,  I 
suspect  that  we  have  here  met  with  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  de- 
fendant's case.  The  press  is  not  a  social  organ  of  the  people,  at  all ; 
the  people  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  They  are  not  called 
upon  even  to  read  the  newspapers  printed,  and  much  less  have  they  any 
claim  upon  them  as  being  representative  of  honesty  or  truthfulness.  In 
short,  the  people,  as  such,  have  established  no  relations  with  the  press 
of  either  a  private,  public,  or  social  character,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
no  claim  for  protection  in  regard  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  rights  of 
individuals  by  reason  of  personal  wrongs.  And  even  if  it  were  a  sub- 
ject of  public  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  have  a  conscientious  press, 
it  can  not,  as  said  above,  be  a  ground  of  interference  if  the  contract 
was  in  itself  legal.  The  assumption  that  a  false  editorial  is  a  source  of 
harm  is  not  always  founded  in  fact.  One  of  the  best-known  public 
men  of  a  neighboring  State  attributes  his  popularity  and  success  to  the 
persistent  misrepresentations  and  abuse  of  the  newspapers,  which  he 
cordially  reciprocates.  There  is  no  author  who  does  not  court  the  most 
violent  criticism,  without  regard  to  its  truthfulness,  knowing  that  it  is 
much  better  for  his  work  to  be  so  treated  than  to  be  'damned  with  faint 
praise.'  In  so  far,  then,  as  affects  individuals,  it  is  clear  that  misrepre- 
sentation in  many  cases  does  no  harm  ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to 
consider  the  second  phase  of  the  case — viz.,  are  the  public  actually  de- 
ceived?  But  even  if  the  ruling  in  these  cases  (Biachford  v.  Pres- 
ton, 8  T.  R.  89  ;  Card  v.  Hope,  2  B.  &  C.  672)  should  be  considered 
good  law,  in  order  that  they  should  be  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  public  not  only  believes,  but  has  substantial 
legal  reason  to  believe,  that  the  editorials  are  written  from  honest  con- 
victions, and  not  from  motives  of  expediency,  or  from  the  desire  to 
make  the  paper  '  pay,' without  over-much  regard  to  their  truthfulness 
or  their  sincerity.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  violent  assumption, 
and  the  danger  to  the  public  from  this  source  is  not  very  imminent, 
when,  as  in  this  country,  a  newspaper  is  not  a  public,  but  a  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  admittedly  conducted  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  the  proprietor  and  his  family,  or  a  dividend  to 
its  stockholders,  if  it  be  a  joint  enterprise,  and  it  will  very  likely  pursue 
such  a  course  in  its  editorial  management  as  will  best  conduce  to  that 
end,  and  the  general  public  is  very  well  aware  that  such  is  the  fact. 
The  people  at  large  know  that  a  newspaper  is  such  a  business  enter- 
prise, and  that  its  editorials  are  written  to  suit  the  public  fancy  at  that 
particular  moment,  and  with  the  laudable,  although  it  be  selfish,  pur- 
pose of  making  the  paper  salable.  The  public  further  know  that  the 
expression  of  the  editor's  views  upon  any  special  question  or  subject 
represents  only  the  opinion  of  one  man,  who  is  no  more  responsible 
for  his  opinion  than  is  his  neighbor.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  news- 
paper creates,  in  itself,  no  legal,  or  even  moral,  responsibility.  It  may 
be  added  that  no  censorship  of  the  press  exists  in  this  country,  from  the 
assumed  fact  that  the  people  know  exactly  what  a  newspaper  is,  and 
that  they  can  never  be  deceived,  or  at  least  that  they  have  no  good  rea- 
son to  be  deceived  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  public  is  well  deserved.  It  is  possible  that  the  license  of 
the  press  may  become  so  wanton,  and  the  restraint  of  self-respect  so 
lax,  as  to  invoke  legislative  interference  ;  but  the  economy  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  such  that  this  presumption  is  negatived  by  experience,  and 
the  universal  belief  that  a  prudent  press  will,  in  the  long  run,  find  hon- 
esty to  be  the  best  policy.  While  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
court  to  exercise  its  authority  and  declare  void  all  contracts  which  in 
their  nature  tend  to  corrupt  our  social  or  political  life,  yet  I  fail  to  dis« 
cover  in  the  case  at  bar  any  facts  which  would  warrant  its  intervention." 


All  sorts  of  suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  sub- 
mitted in  reference  to  a  water  supply  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  To  a  portion  of  our  people  water  is  a  necessity, 
to  some  a  luxury,  to  all  a  convenience,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  the  fullest  and  frankest  admission  that  it  is  desirable  to 
put  good  pure  water,  of  the  best  kind  and  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, at  the  cheapest  price,  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  get  water  out  of  politics,  out  of  the  daily  press, 
and  out  of  our  daily  cocktails.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
Bulletin  and  Call  a  brief  respite  from  their  long  and  tedious 
labors  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  Sharon, 
Howard,  Newlands,  and  Newlands's  law  partner,  and  every- 
body that,  in  convention  and  out  of  it,  in  the  Legislature  or 
lobby,  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the  City  Hall,  has  had 
any  connection  with  water-works  or  water.  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  despite  our  conscience,  we  will  admit  that  the  op- 
position of  the  Bulletin  and  Call  has  been  honest,  and  their 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


writings  inspired  solely  for  the  public  good.  The  Bulletin 
is  authority  for  saying  that  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water  that  can  be  pumped  to  a  reservoir  on 
the  top  of  Strawberry  Hill,  two  hundred  feet  high,  one  mill 
ion  of  gallons  a  day,  and  distributed  over  the  ten  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  Park  grounds  for  the,  sum  of  forty-one 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  we  believe  it  is  true  that  one  million 
of  gallons  of  water  may  be  found  in  wells — for  there  is  one 
open  spring — within  the  Park,  and  within  one  mile  of  Straw- 
berry Hill.  The  hill  is  centrally  located,  and  is  high  enough 
for  a  distributing  point  for  the  whole  Park.  We  will  agree,  as 
a  Park  Commissioner,  and  pledge  one  of  our  associates  to 
unite  with  us,  together  composing  a  majority  of  the  board, 
to  contract  with  the  Evening  Bulletin  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Morning  Call  Publishing  Company  to  build  any 
system  of  water-works  in  Golden  Gate  Park  that  shall  place 
one  million  of  gallons  of  fresh  water  in  reservoir  at  the  top 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  distribute  that  amount  daily  through 
out  the  Park  area.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  our  authority 
to  do  this  work  and  charge  the  city  for  its  payment,  the 
writer  will  give  to  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Pickering  such  personal 
or  real  estate  guarantees  as  shall  secure  them  full  payment 
upon  completion  of  their  work.  The  writer  has  a  small  farm 
at  Corte  Madera,  in  Marin  County,  of  three  hundred  acres. 
When  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Pickering  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted their  Golden  Gate  Park  water-works,  he  will  contract 
with  them  for  the  same  amount  and  under  like  guarantees, 
to  distribute  for  him  one  million  of  gallons  of  water  daily 
over  an  area  of  three  hundred  acres.  The  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  now  furnishes  to  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  citizens  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
daily.  If  the  Bttlletin  folks  can  furnish  one  million  of  gallons 
of  water  a  day  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  they  can  for  the 
same  amount  provide  an  equal  number  of  gallons  in  twelve 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  other  words,  by  a  system  of 
artesian  wells,  pumps,  and  hill  reservoirs,  they  can  provide  a 
million-gallon  well,  pumps,  reservoir,  and  distributing  pipe 
for  forty-one  thousand  dollars.  Twelve  such  systems  for 
twelve  times  forty-one  thousand  dollars,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  dollars,  or,  say,  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
Thus,  if  the  Bulletin-Call's  scheme  is  practicable  for  Golden 
Gate  Park,  it  is  practicable  elsewhere,  and  the  water  ques- 
tion is  solved,  and  San  Francisco  provides  for  itself  twelve 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily  at  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
alleged  value  of  the  Spring  Valley  plant — viz.,  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  If  the  Bulletin  and  Call  shall  reply  that  it  is  not 
their  occupation  to  build  water-works,  let  them  find  the  man 
or  company  who  will  accept  their  figures  and  supply  water 
on  their  terms,  or  else  let  them  refrain  from  reproaching  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  Commission  for  not  doing  that  which  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  do,  and  which  the  Bulletin  writer  knows 
is  impossible,  and  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  sham  and  false  argument 
against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  There  is  a 
great  artesian  lake  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  flows  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily  to  the 
sea.  If  pumping  is  so  cheap,  and  distributing  from  local 
reservoirs  so  easy,  why  does  not  some  individual  or  company 
open  up  an  honest  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company?  It  is  only  talk  and  good  advice  that  is  cheap, 
and  of  this  the  Bulletin  and  Call  seem  to  possess  an  in  ex- 
haustible supply. 


If  our  city  authorities  shall  determine  to  submit  the  new 
charter,  as  reported  from  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection  by  the  people,  it  will,  in  our  judgment,  be 
adopted.  We  hear  of  no  organized  opposition  to  it,  and 
very  rarely  do  we  hear  any  individual  objection.  We  have 
not  given  the  subject  such  careful  study  as  justifies  us  in 
offering  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  charter.  We 
have  read  it — not  studiously.  To  study  such  a  document 
demands  the  most  patient  and  analytical  examination.  It 
must  be  compared  with  the  existing  laws  to  know  what  de- 
fects have  been  remedied,  what  deficiencies  supplied,  and 
what  original  features  are  proposed.  It  is  not  light  reading 
for  the  careless  business  man,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  to 
drowse  over  after  dinner.  Such  reading  would  give  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  document,  and  would  not  determine  an 
honest-minded  man  as  to  his  duty.  We  have  kept  a  pretty 
close  observation  of  the  Board  as  it  proceeded  in  its  duties. 
We  read  the  reports  of  its  debates  in  the  daily  journals. 
We  have  read  the  very  carefully  written  criticisms  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  but  we  have  not  so  read  the  charter  as  to 
state  authoritatively  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be 
adopted,  and  yet  we  have  come  to  the  determination  to  vote 
for  its  adoption,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  We  know 
that  the  Consolidation  Bill  of  Horace  Hawes  was  an  imper-. 
feet  instrument,  the  outcome  and  growth  of  an  honest  but 
cranky  and  crooked  mind  ;  that  this  document  had  become 
obsolete  and  impracticable  by  alterations,  revisions,  and 
amendments  ;  that  our  municipal  code  had  become  an  in- 
congruous jumble;  that,  under  the  adoption  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution, some  departments  of  our  city  government  were 
paralyzed ;  and  that  the  new  State  Constitution  demanded 
.  a  new  charter  for  San  Francisco.  The  Legislature  had  en- 
deavored to  give  us  one,  and  Senator  McClure  had  written  a 


charter.  John  F.  Swift  had  been  been  retained  by  one  of 
our  prominent  commercial  organizations  to  prepare  a  char- 
ter. A  charter  convention  has  been  held,  and  a  charter 
prepared,  submitted  to  the  people,  discussed,  and  rejected. 
Again  a  charter  convention  is  assembled  of  fifteen  represent- 
ative men — eight  Democrats,  seven  Republicans  ;  men  of 
high  intelligence,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  of  large  ex- 
perience in  municipal  affairs  ;  men  of  wealth,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  devoid  of  selfish  motives.  They  meet  and  delib- 
erate. They  have  the  experience  of  the  past,  and,  as  a  result 
of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  intelligent  and  careful  delibera- 
tion, these  fifteen  citizens  unanimously  recommend  to  their 
fellow-citizens  this  charter  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
adopt  or  reject.  Because  we  have  not  studied  it,  we  shall 
assume  that  it  is  the  honest  work  of  intelligent  men,  and 
that  it  will  be  safe  to  adopt  it.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of 
some  curb-stone  statesman  who  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
chances  are  that  he  has  not  read  it.  The  probability  is 
that,  if  he  should  read  it,  he  is  not  capable  of  under- 
standing it,  and  the  further  probability  is  that  he  has  some 
selfish  or  mercenary  motive  for  continuing  the  present  cha- 
otic condition  of  municipal  affairs.  We  are  convinced  that, 
under  the  new  charter,  we  shall  secure  a  government  of 
greater  economies  and  be  subject  to  reduced  taxation. 


The  English  Government  finds  itself  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  its  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland  by 
the  murder  of  informers  volunteering  to  betray  their  associ- 
ates in  guilt.  There  are  Miles  Cavanagh,  Joseph  Poole, 
Devine,  Delany,  and  six  other  prisoners,  who  are  offering  to 
"peach"  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and 
Burke.  It  is  certain,  we  think,  that  the  criminals  will  be 
brought  to  justice.  There  has  not  been  an  uprising,  civil 
insurrection,  revolution,  rebellion,  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  important  crime  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  that  one  or  more  of  the  conspirators  have  not  been 
willing  to  save  their  own  worthless  lives  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  associates.  Socialists,  Carbonari,  Nihilists,  and  all 
sorts  of  secret  tribunals  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
commit  offenses,  suffer  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  and 
are  true  to  each  other  and  to  their  secret  oaths.  But  in  Ire- 
land and  among  the  Irish,  there  exists  no  such  faith.  In 
noise,  bluster,  and  crime,  they  are  up  to  the  full  standard  of 
resolute,  bold,  and  bloody  conspirators  ;  but,  when  the  pinch 
comes,  they  weaken  and  betray  each  other. 


If  the  people  who  do  not  like  the  Argofiaut  knew  in  what 
utter  contempt  its  editor  holds  all  who  descend  to  personal 
abuse  and  vituperation  ;  who  answer  broad  argumentative 
generalizations  by  personal  detraction  and  invective  ;  who 
write  anonymous  letters,  withdraw  advertisements,  and 
a  stop"  the  paper — they  would  give  themselves  less  trouble  to 
do  unnecessary,  cowardly,  and  contemptible  things.  If  the 
community  knew  how  willingly  we  throw  open  the  columns 
of  the  Argonaut  to  the  discussion  of  any  independent  ques- 
tion, how  gladly  we  welcome  the  matured  and  intelligent 
opinions  of  all  who  differ  from  us,  there  would  be  less  of 
such  communications  as  that  of  the  Rabbi  Cohn  to  the 
Chro?iicle,  less  of  such  brutal  and  vulgar  blackguardism  as 
appears  in  the  Jewish  Times  and  Messenger,  and  fewer 
anonymous  threats  of  poison  sent  to  the  editor's  family  by 
the  criminal  cowards  who  disgrace  the  Jewish  race  and  re 
ligion.  If  the  time  has  gone  by  when  religious  persecution 
is  admissible,  so  has  the  time  gone  by  when  the  Jews  may 
not  be  discussed  openly  and  boldly,  as  we  would  discuss  any 
other  question  of  national  interest  or  general  importance. 
The  Jews  are  a  peculiar  people,  have  a  peculiar  history,  have 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  have  characteristics  which  mark 
them  for  discussion,  as  have  all  other  races.  They  are  part 
of  our  government,  of  our  nationality,  and  of  our  social  and 
political  system.  As  they  associate  and  intermingle  with  us, 
they  affect  us  and  we  them.  The  Argonaut  treats  them  as 
it  treats  all  others — it  discusses  them.  It  will  continue  to 
discuss  them  ;  and  if  all  /udea  gets  upon  its  ear  and  squeals, 
the  Argonaut  will  discuss  them  all  the  more  for  the  pleasur- 
able enjoyment  of  the  squeal.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  say  that 
we  have  received  from  different  parts  of  the  State  several 
manuscript  papers,  calmly  and  intelligently  written  by  intel- 
ligent and  level-headed  Jews,  which  we  shall  print  as  soon 
as  this  Jewish  mud-volcano  subsides,  and  we  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  entirely  and  utterly  we 
despise  it.  When  these  papers  are  printed,  the  vile  Jews 
now  engaged  in  personal  blackguardism  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  can  be  truthfully  said  in  defense  of  a  family 
which  they  dishonor  and  disgrace  by  their  membership  in  it. 


Those  politicians  and  journalists  who  have  a  quarrel  with 
railroads,  and  who  are  riding  the  hobby  which  they  have 
entered  for  the  party  sweepstakes  under  the  name  of  "  anti- 
monopoly,"  are  immensely  exercised  over  the  passage  of  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Sen- 
ator Edmunds,  protecting  from  forfeiture  land  grants  to  rail- 
road companies  that  "  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
road-building  within  one  year."  The  Southern  Pacific  is  the 
assignee  of  certain  land  grants  from  the  Texas  Pacific  and 


the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  roads.  These  grants  were  unearned, 
and  might,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  have  been  forfeited.  They 
were  not.  The  Government  left  them  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
Southern  road.  This  road  earned  them  by  doing  the  work, 
and  now  claims  them,  and,  in  equity,  ought  to  have  them. 
The  question  that  presents  itself  is  this  :  Should  public  land 
have  been  granted  to  railroads  in  aid  of  their  construction  ? 
Was  this  good  policy?  Having  been  entered  upon,  should 
it  now  be  repudiated  ?  Should  technical  evasions  be  resorted 
to  by  the  Government  to  avoid  granting  lands  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  work  has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  the  con- 
tract performed?  To  answer  these  questions  intelligently, 
let  the  condition  of  the  country  be  considered  at  the  time 
when  this  policy  was  adopted.  It  was  a  measureless  domain. 
Lands  were  valueless,  and  not  in  demand.  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  "  Far  West."  There  was  little  money  and  less 
credit  for  railroad-building.  Illinois  was  a  wilderness,  Iowa 
unknown,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  a 
buffalo  range.  Utah  was  a  desert,  Nevada  a  waste  of  bar- 
ren hills,  and  California  a  land  of  romantic  adventure.  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  were  almost  unknown  to  geogra- 
phy. To  this  country  add  the  vast  and  unexplored  wilder- 
ness of  the  North.  Let  it  be  remembered  what  land  was 
then  worth,  and  how  desirable  it  then  was  to  secure  railroads 
to  people  these  regions  with  immigrants.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered what  railroads  have  accomplished  for  the  country,  what 
they  have  done  for  California,  what  they  are  doing  for  Texas 
and  Arizona,  and  what  they  promise  for  the  North  ;  how 
they  have  increased  our  wealth,  added  to  our  population,  and 
multiplied  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 
And  whence  this  clamor  to  repudiate  this  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  the  railroad-builders? — from  the  people  along 
the  lines  ? — from  the  purchasers  of  railroad  lands  ?  Would 
the  people  of  any  section  of  land  through  which  a  railroad 
runs  consent  to  destroy  the  road,  that  there  might  be  unre- 
strained right  of  entry  by  preemption,  homestead,  or  pur- 
chase? There  is  no  such  locality,  and  no  such  people. 
There  are  places  and  persons  who,  now  that  a  road  has  been 
built  and  lands  made  valuable,  desire  to  acquire  them.  The 
same  kind  of  persons  desire  to  acquire  the  property  of  others 
by  theft.  It  is  the  spirit  of  agrarianism  or  communism, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  spurious  philosophy  that  en- 
courages idleness,  would  enable  the  lazy  and  the  profligate, 
who  have  nothing,  to  steal  the  earnings  of  those  who  have 
by  brains  and  industry  accumulated  something. 


If  Mr.  Railroad  Commissioner  Foote  thinks  the  railroad 
system  of  Georgia  a  model  one,  and  is  endeavoring  to  com- 
pel our  railroad  people  upon  this  coast  to  conform  to  the 
Georgia  standard,  it  is  important  that  the  traveling  public 
and  the  class  engaged  in  transporting  merchandise  should 
know  something  about  the  Georgia  railroads.     If  there  is  a 
country  where  railroads  are  utterly  bad,  it  is  the  South.     If 
there  is  a  State  where  railroading  is  badly  managed,  it  is 
Georgia.      For  lack  of   accommodations,  want  of  system, 
slowness,   disorder,  dirty  cars,   and  incivility   of   servants, 
commend  us  to  the  State  of  Georgia.     If  fares  are  cheaper 
there  than  elsewrfere,  we  have  not  observed  it.     If  freights 
are  lower,  we  have  never  heard  of  it.     It  has  been  our  im- 
pression that  Georgia,  in  its  railroad  business,  held  about  the 
same   relation  to  the  Northern   States,  in  point  of  speed, 
safety,   and  comfort,  that  the  spurs   and   shirt-collar  of  a 
Georgia  major  do  to  a  full-dressed  and  well-dressed  gentle- 
man.    We  would  suggest  to  our  Legislature  to  appoint  for 
the  summer  vacation  a  commission,  with  mileage  and  ex- 
penses, to  visit  Georgia  and  examine  its  railroad  system,  and 
report  at  the  session  two  years  from   now,  and  that  Mr. 
Foote  be  provided  with  funds  to  travel  throughout  that  part 
of  our  country  that  lies  north  of  Georgia,  in  order  that  he 
may  somewhat  broaden  his  railroad  and  other  views.     Mr. 
Foote  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  even  further  north  than 
Virginia,  there  is  a  highly  civilized  people,  a  people  quite 
advanced  in  the  arts  and  mechanical  industries,  and  that 
they  have  railroads  and  other  appliances  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers  and  merchandise.     He  would  be  surprised  and 
interested,  doubtless,  to  find  that  the  people  of  the  New 
England  States  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  and  we  can  assure  him  that  he  can  travel  in  that 
part  of  America  with  perfect  safety.     Abolitionists  and  other 
dangerous  classes  have  been  utterly  exterminated,  and,  on 
his  return,  let  him  come  through  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas — populous  and  progressive  States,  quite 
comparable  in  some  respects  with  Georgia.     As  he  crosses 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Platte  rivers,  he  will 
observe  that,  curiously  enough,  they  have  their  sources  in 
the  North,  and,  whether  he  shall  come  by  the  Northern  or 
Southern  road,  let  him  consider  the  value  of  railroad  lands 
through  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  the  desert  of  Colorado,  and,  with  a  view  to  taxation,  de- 
termine what  he  would  pay  an  acre  on  a  mile  of  road-bed,  in 
order  to  advise  the   Board  of  Equalization  at  what  figure 
they  should  be  taxed.      It  would  be  profitable  for  both  him- 
self and  the  State,  if  Mr.  Foote  should  have  a  somewhat 
more  extended  opportunity  of  travel,  intercourse,  and  ob- 
servation than  he  has  as  yet  ecje-yed. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SEEN    IN   A  TRANCE. 


By  Robert  Duncan  Milne, 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  ioth  of  January.  After  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  with  my  friend  Raymond  in  social  dis- 
cussion of  various  odd  topics,  the  conversation  at  length 
drifted  into  the  shadowy  domain  of  transcendentalism. 

"Do  you  really  believe,"  I  said,  "that  certain  peculiarly 
constituted  persons  possess  the  power  of  clairvoyance  ?— the 
ability  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  time  in  another  part  of 
the  world  ? "  , 

"  I  can  not  say  that  I  do,"  replied  Raymond  ;  although 
there  is  any  quantity  of  evidence— such  as  it  is— as  to  the 
verity  of  second-sight,  presentiments,  and  other  phenomena 
of  a  similar  nature.  By  the  bye,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine,  just 
lately  arrived  in  town,  who  used  to  lay  claim  to  some  faculty 
-  of  this  kind.  I  meant  to  have  called  on  him  this  evening. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  too  late  yet— only  eleven  by  my  watch— and 
we  are  as  likely  to  find  him  in  now  as  at  any  other  time. 
What  do  you  say  if  we  chance  it  ?  You  will  find  him  an 
agreeable  fellow  enough." 

Having  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  assented,  and  together 
we  strolled  down  the  street  toward  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  found  that  Mr.  Hearn— that  was  the  gentleman's 
name — was  in  his  rooms,  so  we  ascended  thither.  I  found  him 
to  be  such  a  man  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  obser- 
vation Raymond  had  let  fall.  Tall,  dark,  of  a  nervous- 
bilious  temperament,  he  belonged  to  the  type  with  which 
custom  has  associated  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  gifted 
with  extraordinary  magnetic  powers.  Being  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist, and  one  who  had  traveled  as  well  as  read,  he 
entertained  us  so  pleasantly  with  stories  of  seer-lore  in  many 
countries— for  we  had  stated  our  reason  for  calling  very  un- 
reservedly at  first— that  the  time  slipped  unconsciously  by. 

"Our  friend  Raymond,"  I  at  length  remarked,  "has  told 
me  that  you  yourself  are  possessed  of  the  wondrous  power 
of  clairvoyance  or  second-sight.  Could  you  not  favor  us 
with  some  practical  exposition  of  what  we  have  just  been 
talking  about?— that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  for  I  see 
that  it  is  already  nearly  one  o'clock." 

"I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Hearn,  "that  the  conditions  are 
favorable  to-night.  As  to  the  time,  pray  don't  mention  it. 
I  have  always  found  the  early  hours  of  morning  most  fa- 
vorable to  mental  concentration  of  every  kind,  and  I  may 
veritably  call  them  part  of  my  waking  day.  I  will,  however, 
try  what  I  can  do  for  you.  If  I  can  enter  the  trance  state,  I 
may  possibly  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  some  interesting 
descriptions  of  what  I  see.  You  magnetized  me  once  before, 
Raymond,  I  remember  ;  suppose  you  try  your  hand  at  it 
again.  But  mind,  don't  keep  me  influenced  more  than  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prolonged  mental  strain 
incident  to  trance  is  peculiarly  enervating." 

Raymond  promised,  and,  seating  himself  opposite  Hearn, 
began  to  make  the  ordinary  mesmeric  passes.  I  kept  silent, 
and  looked  on.  After  about  ten  minutes  Hearn  closed  his 
eyes,  while  his  head  dropped  heavily  back  upon  the  chair- 
cushion.  He  was  evidently  mesmerized.  Whether  he  was 
in  the  clairvoyant  condition  or  not,  remained  to  be  seen. 
Raymond  stopped  making  passes  with  his  hands,  and  we 
both  waited.  Presently  a  visible  tremor  ran  through  Hearn's 
frame.  His  hands  opened  and  closed  convulsively,  and  his 
lips  moved.  At  length  he  spoke,  but  in  a  low,  monotonous 
tone,  and  as  if  his  words  came  from  some  immense  distance : 

"  A  hotel  1"  he  began.  "  I  see  a  hotel.  It  is  lofty  ;  the 
streets  are  dark,  and  there  is  ice  upon  the  ground.  Few  of 
the  windows  are  lighted  ;  there  are  no  people  on  the  streets, 
and  no  light  except  from  a  few  gas-lamps.  I  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  fourth  story  and  look  into  a  window.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  bed-room,  and  a  man  and  woman  are  sleeping  in 
the  bed.  I  see  their  faces.  They  are  both  young,  and  she 
is  fair  to  look  on,  with  clear  brow  and  dark  auburn  tresses. 
Upon  the  finger  of  her  hand,  which  lies  upon  the  counter- 
pane, I  see  a  wedding-ring.  I  call  see,  too,  that  it  has  not 
been  there  long.  The  room  fades  away.  I  pass  by  other 
rooms  with  their  inmates  peacefully  sleeping.  All  is  dark 
and  quiet.  I  am  hurried  along.  Swiftly  I  pass  over  fields 
and  farms,  forests  and  cities,  till  I  find  myself  in  a  small 
country  town.  It  is  day  now,  and  on  the  streets  I  see  the 
same  young  man  and  woman  whom  I  saw  asleep  in  the  ho- 
tel. They  look  just  the  same,  but  they  walk  like  lovers,  and 
on  her  ringer  there  is  no  wedding-ring.  I  follow  them  home 
— into  the  parlor  of  a  comfortable  house,  where  an  old  man 
is  sitting.  The  young  man  speaks  to  the  old  man,  and  from 
what  the  old  man  answers  he  seems  to  be  happy,  for  he  kisses 
the  girl  and  leads  her  again  out  of  the  house.  The  old  man 
goes  to  a  cabinet,  takes  out  a  sheet  of  parchment,  lays  it  on 
the  table  and  looks  at  it.  Now  another  young  man  enters, 
sits  down,  and  talks  to  the  old  man.  He  is  short  and  dark, 
his  eyes  are  small  and  furtive,  and  his  whole  appearance  for- 
bidding. My  sense  of  hearing  is  becoming  clear  as  well  as 
my  sense  of  sight.  He  talks  to  the  old  man  about  his  cousin 
Kate.  She  is  the  old  man's  daughter,  and  he  asks  her  hand 
in  marriage.  He  says  he  has  always  expected  to  marry  her; 
and  that  the  old  man  had  led  him  to  expect  so.  The  old 
man  confesses  that  this  is  the  case,  but  says  that  he  has 
found  it  impossible  to  influence  his  daughter's  heart,  and 
that  she  is  now  the  affianced  bride  of'  another.  The  young 
man  grows  furious  with  rage.  He  asks  the  old  man  what 
that  document  is  which  is  spread  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  old  man  answers  that  it  is  his  will,  and  that  it  bestows 
all  his  property  upon,  his  daughter  and  her  heirs.  The  young 
man  asks  if  he  is  totally  forgotten,  and  the  old  man  tells  him 
that  in  the  event  of  his  daughter  dying  without  issue  the 
property  reverts  to  him.  The  young  man  smiles  a  dark, 
revengeful  smile,  and  again  all  is  obscured.  The  vision  has 
passed  from  me." 

Hearn  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  It  is  evening  in  the  forest.     Everything  is  hushed,  and 

the  crimson  sunset  is  glancing  up  the  glades.     I  see  a  space 

clear  from  trees,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  sun 

is  reflected  from  some  glittering  object  on  the  ground.     I 

approach  and  see  that  the  light  is  thrown  back  by  the  steel 

of  a  railroad.     As  I  gaze  a  man  comes  out  of  the  forest.    He 

looks  about  him  and  listens.     I  see  that  all  the  ties  near  a 

it  of  the  rails  have  been  sawed  in  two,  and  the  rails  sep- 

1   hear  a  distant  rumbling  sound,  and  see  a  train 

uroaching.    The  man  steps  back  among  the  trees.    The 


train  rushes  on.  The  locomotive  reaches  the  place  where 
the  rails  are  widened,  and  leaves  the  track,  plowing  up  the 
land,  and  at  length  tumbling  headlong  down  the  embank- 
ment. The  cars  follow  the  engine,  and  are  piled  up  in  terri- 
ble confusion,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  ravine.  The  air 
resounds  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  injured  and  the 
dying.  From  beneath  one  of  the  cars  emerge  a  young  man 
and  woman.  They  are  unhurt.  I  recognize  them  as  the 
same  couple  I  saw  in  the  hotel,  and  in  the  country  town.  I 
also  see  the  short,  dark  man,  who  was  watching  for  the  ap- 
proaching train.  When  he  sees  the  young  man  and  woman 
safe,  he  grinds  his  teeth  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  then  disap- 
pears in  the  forest.  Again  my  vision  becomes  dim.  I  see 
and  hear  nothing  more." 

Presently  the  same  convulsive  tremor  which  heralded 
speech  ran  through  Hearn  again. 

"  I  am  again  at  the  hotel  in  the  sleeping  city,  where  I  was 
at  first.  The  night  is  bitterly  cold,  and  nobody  is  about.  I 
enter  the  door,  and  am  in  the  office.  No  one  is  there  but 
the  night-clerk,  and  he  is  dozing  behind  the  counter.  Yes,  I 
see  another.  He  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
recess  which  he  is  in.  It  is  a  narrow  side-passage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  elevator.  The  clerk  could  not  see  him  from 
where  he  is,  even  if  he  were  awake.  He  creeps  along 
stealthily,  on  tip-toe,  till  he  reaches  a  door  near  the  side  of 
the  elevator  shaft.  Now  I  can  see  who  he  is.  It  is  the  same 
dark,  sinister-looking  man  whom  I  saw  in  the  country  house 
and  at  the  railroad  accident.  He  opens  the  door,  and  I  see 
that  it  is  a  closet  used  for  keeping  firewood  for  the  stove.  He 
takes  a  bundle  of  shavings  from  beneath  his  great-coat, 
strikes  a  match  upon  his  trousers,  and  lights  the  shavings. 
Hastily  he  throws  them  beneath  a  pile  of  the  stove-wood, 
steps  out,  and  closes  the  door.  Then  he  passes  into  the 
street,  unseen  by  any.  I  watch  the  door  of  the  closet. 
Gradually  and  slowly  a  little  wreath  of  blue  smoke  forces  it- 
self out  of  the  sides  of  the  door.  It  passes  unnoticed,  for 
nobody  is  near.  A  few  minutes  after,  more  blue  smoke  en- 
ters the  hall  from  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft.  Yet  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  tiny  flame  appears  in  the  same  place. 
Now  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  wrapped  in 
flame.  There  is  oil  upon  the  sides,  and  the  flames  lick  it 
greedily  up,  and  lead  higher  and  higher.  The  smoke  in  the 
hall  grows  denser.  At  length  it  wreathes  and  curls  about 
the  head  of  the  night-clerk,  as  he  dozes  behind  the  counter. 
He  wakes  with  a  start,  jumps  up,  looks  wildly  about  him, 
and  runs  for  the  door.  Now  I  can  hear  the  flames  roaring 
as  they  are  driven  by  heated  blasts  up  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  one  immense  chimney,  up  which  the  flames  ascend  at 
once  to  the  top  story.  The  figures  of  affrighted  men  and 
women,  in  night  garments,  rush  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall. 
They  shriek,  and  rush  hither  and  thither  at  random.  Some 
of  them  rush  through  the  door  into  the  street.  I  see  a  fig- 
ure enter  at  the  door  along  with  the  fireman.  It  is  the  short, 
dark,  evil-looking  man.  He  walks  to  the  counter,  closes  the 
register  book,  and  takes  it  up  in  his  hands.  Then  he  makes 
for  the  stairway,  and  goes  up. 

"Again  I  find  myself  on  the  fourth  story,  and  in  the  room 
where  I  saw  the  young  man  and  woman  first.  They  are  in 
bed  no  longer,  but  have  arisen  and  are  standing  on  the  floor, 
locked  in  each  others'  arms.  The  room  is  full  of  smoke,  and 
near  and  ever  nearer  comes  a  crackling  and  rushing  sound. 
I  go  out  into  the  corridor.  Everything  around  me  seems  on 
fire.  Doors  are  wide  open.  Some  pale  and  ghostly  forms, 
with  starting  eyeballs  and  frenzied  look,  sweep  shrieking 
past  me  to  the  farther  end.  Then  they  stop,  for  at  the  turn 
of  the  corridor  they  see  that  the  fire  has  possession  of  the 
path  before  them  as  it  has  behind.  Some  fall  prone  to  the 
floor  stifled  and  blinded  by  the  smoke.  Others  rush  into 
little  side  passages  at  the  end  of  which  are  windows  looking 
into  the  street.  At  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  little  pas- 
sage, next  the  room  where  the  young  man  and  woman  are, 
stands  a  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  It  is  the  dark,  evil- 
looking  man,  and  the  book  I  recognize  as  the  hotel  register. 
From  beneath  his  coat  he  pulls  a  strange-looking  bundle. .  He 
uncoils  it,  and  I  perceive  it  is  made  of  finely-twisted  wire. 
One  end  of  this  he  attaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  window, 
and  over  all  he  throws  his  overcoat  so  that  none  may  see  it. 
Now  the  flames  along  the  curridor  wax  fiercer.  Every  win- 
dow looking  on  the  street  is  filled  with  faces,  imprinted  with 
the  death  agony,  and  horrible  with  the  lineaments  of  despair. 
They  spread  their  hands,  and  call  and  implore  to  the  people 
below.  Now  one  man  jumps  from  a  window  toward  a  sheet 
of  canvas  that  is  being  held  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
His  right  leg  is  caught  by  a  telegraph  wire  which  arrests  his 
downward  passage.  His  body  swings  round,  and,  falling 
head  foremost,  his  weight  bears  down  the  canvas,  and  he 
strikes  the  pavement  with  an  ominous  thud.  Again  I  behold 
the  young  man  and  woman  in  the  room.  The  smoke  has 
driven  them  to  the  window,  and  they  stand  side  by  side, 
gazing  in  mute  despair  upon  the  "street.  The  sinister  man 
stands  at  the  next  window,  at  the  end  of  the  little  passage. 
He  beckons  to  the  young  man  and  woman,  and  still  he  tightly 
clasps  the  register.  His  eyes  are  lit  up  with  a  devilish  glare, 
and  he  laughs  a  hard,  discordant  laugh.  Hark  !  I  can  hear 
what  he  says.  He  is  speaking  to  them.  *  Ha  !  ha  ! '  he 
says.  'You  robbed  me  of  the  girl  I  loved.  Now  she  stands 
beside  you  doomed — doomed,  do  you  hear  ? — as  you  are 
doomed.  You  not  only  robbed  me  of  my  love,  but  you 
robbed  me  of  my  inheritance,  or  would  have  robbed  me  had 
she  lived,  she  or  her  children.  I  determined  from  that  mo- 
ment that  you  should  not  live.  It  was  I  who  arranged  the 
destruction  of  the  train  you  were  on  as  you  came  here.  Fifty 
people  were  killed,  all  on  your  account,  yet  you  escaped  un- 
hurt. I  was  balked  of  my  revenge.  I  followed  you  here. 
I  saw  you  enter  this  hotel  and  register  your  names  on  the 
book.  I  determined  that  you  should  not  leave  this  hotel 
alive.  I  am  penniless  and  could  not  afford  to  wait  longer; 
besides,  such  an  opportunity  might  never  occur  again. 
Half  an  hour  ago  I  set  fire  to  the  elevator  shaft.  I  knew 
that  you  here  on  the  fourth  story  were  doomed,  and  I  left  the 
hotel  when  my  work  was  done.  But  I  was  not  satisfied.  I 
knew  that  if  the  hotel  register  should  be  lost,  I  would  have 
difficulty  in  proving  that  you  were  dead,  and  that  till  I  could 
prove  it  I  could  not  touch  the  property,  for  every  one  sup- 
posed that  you  had  gone  South.  I  hurried  back,  and  see- 
ing the  register  left  unheeded,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  consumed,  I  possessed  myself  of  it.  Your  names  are 
here,  and  the  book  constitutes  my  proof.  1  was  again  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  hotel,  but  my  revenge  was  not  yet 


satisfied.  To  crown  it,  and  render  it  complete,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me,  at  all  hazards,  to  witness  your  dying  torments, 
and  to  make  you  know  it  was  I  who  caused  them.  The  risk 
was  as  terrible  as  the  satisfaction  will  be  complete.  I  had  a 
fire-escape  with  me,  and  determined  to  witness  your  dying 
aeonies,  and  then  use  it.  See,  here  it  is.  I  am  going  now. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ? '  . 

"The  young  man  and  woman  stand  at  the  window  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  the  images  of  mute  despair.  The 
flames  have  now  entered  their  room,  and  the  fierce,  fiery 
tongues  are  licking  the  furniture  behind  them.  The  dark 
man  begins  to  uncoil  his  fire-escape.  He  has  uncoiled  about 
twenty  feet  of  it  when  the  wires  become  bound.  He  tries  to 
untwist  them.  The  flames  are  nearly  licking  his  face.  He 
tugs  and  strains  at  them.  They  will  not  move.  He  wrestles 
with  them  with  the  ferocious  energy  of  despair.  They  are 
fast  locked.  He  leans  out  of  the  window,  and  calls  for  help 
in  fearful,  blood-cuidling  accents.  He  is  answered  by  the 
shout  of  a  fireman  ;  and  now  the  end  of  a  ladder  appears 
outside  the  window.  It  poises  a  moment  in  mid-air,  then 
swings  slowly  to  the  wall  between  his  window  and  that  at 
which  the  young  man  and  woman  stand.  He  stretches  out 
his  hands  toward  it,  but  it  just  out  of  reach.  A  fireman  ap- 
pears at  the  top,  and  the  next  moment  the  young  lady  is  be- 
ing carried  in  his  arms  down  the  ladder.  The  young  man 
follows.  Again  the  dark  man  shrieks  piteouslyfor  help.  He 
climbs  on  to  the  window-sill,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
desperate  bound  for  the  ladder.  The  charred  wood  crum- 
bles beneath  his  weight,  and,  with  the  demoniac  shriek  of  a 
damned  spirit,  he  sinks  backward  into  the  burning  abyss." 

Hearn  paused.  Great  beads  of  perspiration  were  breaking 
out  all  over  his  face.  From  laboring  under  intense  excite- 
ment, he  suddenly  sank  back  as  if  exhausted.  Raymond 
plied  him  with  reverse  passes  and  presently  he  woke  up. 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, in  a  dazed  and  bewildered  manner. 

After  briefly  telling  him  the  substance  of  his  strange  revela- 
tions, we  saw  him  to  bed  and  left.  It  was  three  o'clock  when 
we  did  so,  and  my  surprise  at  the  mysterious  phenomenon 
I  had  witnessed  was  not  lessened  when  next  morning's 
bulletins  gave  accounts  of  just  such  a  fire  having  taken 
place  in  an  Eastern  city,  during  the  time  of  Hearn's  trance, 
corrected  for  the  San  Francisco  meridian. 


A  very  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
social  clubs  of  Boston.  He  was  very  popular,  and  so  when 
the  club  was  formed  this  season  he  was  asked  to  bring  any 
lady  that  he  chose.  All  through  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments he  refused  to  disclose  the  lady's  name,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  was  considerable  curiosity  on  the  night  of  the 
first  german.  Nine  o'clock  came,  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  Just  as  the  members  of  the  club 
had  assured  themselves  that  he  was  either  offended  or  play- 
ing a  joke  upon  them,  word  was  brought  that  a  lady  was  be- 
low asking  for  the  missing  gentleman.  Some  one  went  to 
interview  her,  and  then  the  following  funny  mistake  came 
out :  It  seemed  that  the  gentleman  in  question  had  invited 
this  young  lady  to  attend  the  german,  which  invitation  she 
accepted.  Retiring  to  her  room  to  dress  on  that  evening, 
she  had  carelessly  said  to  the  servant,  "  At  home  to  no  one, 
remember,"  in  accordance  with  which  the  escort  was  denied 
admittance,  much  to  his  chagrin.  He  retreated  and  went 
elsewhere,  not  caring  under  the  circumstances  to  attend  the 
german.  The  mistake  was  discovered  when  Mademoiselle 
had  sat  in  her  party  dress  an  expectant  half  hour,  and  she 
set  about  remedying  it  herself,  never  supposing  but  that  the 
gentleman  would  go  to  the  rendezvous  without  her. 


The  London  Guards'  Club  has  just  had  an  interesting 
financial  experience.  A  well-dressed  young  man,  with  a  suf- 
ficient swagger,  walked  into  the  club,  hung  up  his  hat,  put 
his  stick  in  the  rack,  scanned  the  playbills,  and  sauntered 
into  the  coffee-room,  where  he  sat  down  and  ordered  lunch- 
eon. While  this  was  being  got  ready,  however,  the  waiter, 
who  did  not  recognize  his  face,  consulted  with  another 
waiter,  and  then  came  to  him,  saying  :  "  Beg  pardon,  sir  ; 
are  you  a  member  of  the  club,  sir  ?  "     "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the 

young  man.     "I   am   Mr.  D ,  and  have  just  joined   the 

Coldstream."     The  doubt  being  thus  allayed,  the  luncheon 

was  served,  after  which  Mr.  D asked  for  a  blank  check, 

and  drew  a  check  to  Guards'  Club  or  bearer,  for  ten  pounds, 
out  of  which  he  paid  for  his  luncheon.  This  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday, and  on  Sunday  he  again  appeared,  dined  at  the 
club,  drew  and  got  cashed  another  check  for  another  ten 
pounds,  and  went  away — apparently  forever.  The  most 
earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries  have  since  been  made 
about  him  by  the  club,  but  have  only  resulted  in  surround- 
ing him  with  that  mystery  which  so  often  hangs  over  great 
men  in  their  youth.  Meantime,  by  some  strange  mischance, 
both  checks  have  been  contemptuously  returned  (unpaid)  by 
the  banker  on  whom  they  were  drawn. 


A  few  days  before  Gambetta's  death  a  Paris  journal  polit- 
ically opposed  to  him  set  spies  to  watch  about  his  house 
night  and  day,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  condition.  One 
evening  the  journal  announced,  in  displayed  type,  that  "  one 
of  our  staff  went  this  morning  to  Ville  d'Avray,  where  he 
passed  the  whole  day.  He  could  see  Monsieur  Gambetta 
standing  in  the  veranda  of  his  house.  He  was  able  to  re- 
main there  some  minutes,  owing  to  the  exceptional  mildness 
of  the  day.  His  face  gave  evidence  of  a  very  great  state  of 
weakness.  Some  of  his  friends  surrounded  him.  He  an- 
swered only  by  nods."  Commenting  upon  this  system  of 
reconnoitering  about  a  sick  man's  house  with  telescopes  and 
ear-trumpets,  some  of  the  London  papers  sadly  remark  that 
"the  European  press  is  decidedly  becoming  Americanized." 


A  Colorado  man,  who  expected  a  gang  of  lynchers  to  come 
for  him  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  took  himself  to  the 
cellar,  leaving  a  pet  grizzly  bear  in  his  place  in  bed.  The 
lynchers  didn't  bring  any  lights,  but  made  a  very  plucky  at- 
tempt to  get  the  bear  out  and  lynch  it,  but  gave  it  up  after 
three  of  them  had  lost  an  eye  apiece,  two  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  thumbs  chewed  off,  and  the  other  six  were  more  or 
less  deprived  of  skin.  That  man  now  has  a  tremendous  rep- 
utation as  a  fighter,  and  the  bear  didn't  mind  the  work  one 
bit. — Boston  Post. 
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IMMODEST    FEMALE    POETS. 

By  Charles  A.  Dana,  Poetry  Editor  of  the  N.Y.  "  Sun." 

By  far  the  greater  part — indeed,  almost  all — of  the 
poetry  which  we  are  compelled  to  decline  because  it 
conveys  immodest  thoughts  or  suggests  indecent 
pictures,  is  submitted  by  women  ;  oftenest,  appar- 
ently, by  young,  unmarried  women.  Most  observers 
of  the  minor  poetry  of  the  time  must  have  noticed 
the  growth,  especially  at  the  West,  of  a  school  of 
female  poets  whose  imaginations  seem  to  have  been 
charmed  out  of  healthy  common-sense  by  the  earlier 
productions  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  They  miss  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  these  writers ;  the  crude  indecency  is  what 
they  have  seized  upon.  The  "  Laus  Veneris"  af- 
fords them  both  a  model  and  a  vocabulary.  They 
affect  the  dialect  of  fleshly  mysticism.  They  would 
have  you  believe  that  Aphrodite,  Astarte,  Phryne, 
Messalina,  and  the  Empress  Faustina  are  their  types 
of  divine  and  human  womanliness.  In  their  bolder 
flights  they  intimate  that  they  themselves  have  no 
more  maidenly  reserve,  or  respect  for  the  moral  law, 
than  a  skipping  bacchante  might  have.  They  live  in 
a  chronic  delirium.  They  think  and  dream  of  lithe 
limbs,  kisses  that  char,  blood  that  leaps,  and  the  salt, 
sharp  tears  of  sin.  They  languish  and  gasp  in  sen- 
sual hysterics.  If  you  take  their  word  for  it,  they 
would  sell  heaven  for  one  long,  lingering  osculation. 
No  doubt  they  are  lying,  but  their  pretense  is  that 
they  are  ready  (in  the  language  of  their  school)  to 
leave  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue  for  the  roses 
and  raptures  of  vice.  In  all  the  degrees,  from  sim- 
ple suggestion  to  absolute  pruriency,  utterances  of 
this  sort  are  disgusting  ;  proceeding  from  young 
women  who  are  estimable  in  other  respects,  they  be- 
come inexpressibly  revolting.  Yet  there  are  some 
young  women  among  the  contemporary  poets  who 
appear  to  feel  a  sort  of  professional  pride  in  their 
ability  to  go  very  near  the  line  that  separates  the 
questionable  from  the  positively  indecent.  Not  in- 
frequently, we  are  sorry  to  add,  they  manage  to  get 
over  the  line,  and  away  beyond  it.  In  the  recent 
poetry  of  the  newspapers  we  find  plenty  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  deplorable  tendency.  Here  is  a  young 
lady  who  writes  of  October,  the  month  so  important 
to  all  cultivators  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  her 
distorted  vision  this  respectable  month  appears  like  a 
wanton : 

"  Her  crimson  bodice  is  torn  aside, 

And  her  soft,  pale  bosom  gleams  like  snow  ; 
Amber  buds  in  her  tresses  droop ; 

Her  sensuous  lips  are  red  and  rare, 
And  curved  in  a  dazzling,  treacherous  smile ; 

Her  arms  and  her  feet  are  white  and  bare." 

The  same  poet  feels  it  incumbent  upon  herself  to 
add  another  to  the  numberless  sonnets  that  have 
been  addressed  to  Venus : 

"  She  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep ; 
The  waves  drip  from  her  rounded  limbs  with  moan, 
And  lap  against  her  thighs  with  lambent  gleams. 
Her  eyes  are  languid  still,  and  warm  with  sleep, 
And  misty  with  vague,  half- remembered  dreams. 
She  sweeps  aside  the  loosened  lengths  of  hair 
That,  lily-wreathed,  enshrrud  her  slender  form, 
And  lifts  one  arm,  that  glimmers  white  and  bare, 
Unto  the  heavens,  dark  and  dim  with  storm. 
She  leaps  upon  the  sand  and  stands  alone, 
With  red  lips  parted  in  her  strange  surprise  ; 
And  brooding  shaduws  creep  into  her  eyes — 
The  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  rapturous  pain 
And  passion  that  shall  mar  her  soul  with  stain  1" 

October  or  Venus,  it  is  all  one  ;  the  personification 
is  merely  a  pretext  for  the  liberal  display  of  bare  while 
flesh  that  can  never  be  exposed  without  a  shock  to 
decorum  and  serious  danger  of  rheumatism.  Here  is 
a  picture  supplied  by  another : 

"  Lithe-armed  and  with  satin-soft  shoulders 
As  white  as  the  cream-crested  wave ; 
With  a  gaze  dazing  every  beholder's, 

She  holds  every  gazer  a  slave ; 
Her  hair  a  fair  haze  is  out-floated 

And  flared  in  the  air  like  a  flame  ; 
Bare-breasted,  bare-browed,  and  bare-throated — 
Too  smooth  for  the  soothhest  name." 

That  is  unmitigated  rubbish.  What  in  the  world 
is  a  soothly  name?  Satin-soft  shoulders,  cream- 
crested  white  waves,  hair  a  haze,  floating  and  flaring 
like  a  flame,  bare  breast  and  brows  ! — the  foolish 
young  person  is  so  eager  for  the  alliteration  and  asso- 
nance which  Swinburne  uses  with  artistic  taste  and  a 
fine  ear  for  the  music  of  words,  that  she  has  no  mind 
for  anything  else ;  at  least,  for  nothing  except  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  as  much  nakedness  as  possi- 
ble. Another  young  woman  sings  of  "  Love's  Lotus 
Land "  : 

"  Her  eyes'  dusk  languor  stirred  his  pulses  keen, 
The  sun  made  gold  dust  of  her  hair's  soft  sheen, 
He  kissed  her  hand :  '  I  follow  you,  my  queen.' 

*'  Sweet  fires  burned  in  the  heavy-lidded  eyes, 
Upon  her  cheek  a  red  rose  left  its  dyes. 
Her  voice  dropped  down  in  half  articulate  sighs." 

As  there  are  centres  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  so 
also  are  there  centres  of  intellectual  disorder  ;  just  at 
present  the  vortex  of  the  aphrodisiac  movement  in 
poetry  seems  to  hang  over  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
We  have  been  astonished  by  the  amount  of  Swin- 
burnian  verse  sent  to  us  by  different  young  women 
living  in  a  town  heretofore  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
bricks  and  beer.  Who  can  explain  the  philosophy  of 
the  phenomenon?  Another  young  woman  dreams 
at  midnight  that  she  is  a  man,  probably  Samson. 
Delilah  approaches : 

"  There  is  nothing  my  soul  lacks  or  misses 

As  I  clasp  the  dream  shape  to  my  breast. 
In  the  passion  and  pain  of  her  kisses, 

Life  blooms  to  its  richest  and  best." 

And  she  concludes  with  a  sentiment  similar  to  that 
expressed  by  the  other  shudder-and-groan  young 
woman  : 

"  If  I  by  the  Throne  should  behold  you 

Smiling  up  with  those  eyes  loved  so  well. 
Close,  close  in  my  arms  I  would  fold  you, 
And  drop  with  you  down  to  sweet  Hell ! " 

Fie  1  fie  I  fie  1  It  is  probable  that  every  one  of  these 
poets  is  a  young  woman  of  modest  life  and  decorous 
behavior,  who  would  shrink  from  anything  like  coarse- 
ness in  her  own  conduct  or  ■conversation.  Far  from 
plunging  down  to  sweet  hell  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
kiss  or  caress,  she  would  blush  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  if  she  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  young  man  any 
one  of  the  nouns  of  anatomy  or  adjectives  of  emotion 
which  she  lavishes  on  the  public  through  the  newspa- 
pers. One  of  the  young  women  from  whose  verses 
we  have  quoted  was  married  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
as  we  are  informed,  to  a  very  worthy  young  Western- 
er. We  are  happy  to  believe  that  all  the  poets  of 
this  category  are  excellent  persons  in  private,  and 
that  they  rejoice  in  the  esteem  of  their  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  friends  ;  yet  they  try  to  persuade  the  gen- 
eral public  that  they  are  very  loose  fish  indeed.  I 


THE   INNER    MAN. 
The  Crucial  Test. 

A    DYSPEPTIC    RHYME. 

Deeply  learned,  fresh  from  school, 

Comes  my  all-accomplished  daughter, 
Newly  freed  from  bookish  rule  ; 

Say,  what  wisdom  have  they  taught  her? 
'Ologies  I  care  not  for, 
Mystic  science,  classic  lore, 
So  she  be  but  skilled  enough  in 
Homely  arts  to  toast  my  muffin. 

Knows  she,  as  her  mother  knew, 
Recipes  and  quaint  directions. 
How  to  bake,  to  boil,  to  brew, 
Dainty  syrups,  sweet  confections? 
Or,  as  others  of  her  sex, 
Bom  and  nurtured  but  to  vex, 
Scarcely  knows  she  of  such  stuff  in 
Nature  as  untoasted  muffin. 

Have  Lhey  trained  her  to  pursue 
Pastimes  merely  ornamental? 
And,  with  princely  retinue. 

To  expend  a  Rothschild's  rental? 
Can  she  nothing  do  but  dance, 
Paint  on  china,  dream  romance? 
Well,  perhaps  I  grow  too  rough  in 
Expectation  of  my  muffin. 

Come  then,  pretty  maid,  at  once 

Prove  my  jealous  fears  unfounded ; 
Make  me  own  myself  the  dunce, 
AH  my  gibes  on  envy  grounded. 
Yet,  one  warning  word  believe, 
Mind  of  man  can  naught  conceive 
So  unconquerably  tough  in 
Human  ken,  as  half-cooked  muffin. 

— AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  tourist  in  Mexico  says  that  in  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  native  everybody  is  astir  before  sunrise.  A 
servant  comes  to  your  room  to  ask  if  you  will  have 
coffee  or  chocolate  there,  or  will  go  to  the  dining- 
room  for  it.  You  must  not  be  offended  if  the  host 
is  off  to  his  business  without  seeing  you,  for  at  ten 
o'clock  he  will  return  and  greet  you  ceremoniously 
enough.  The  breakfast,  which  is  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day,  is  then  served  in  courses.  Fruit  is  eaten 
first,  soup  often  follows,  then  meat,  after  that  eggs, 
and  finally  frijoles,  the  national  dish.  This  tast  is  a 
dark  red  bean  cooked  with  lard,  seasoned  highly  with 
red  pepper,  and  is  served  in  a  soup-plate,  and  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  It  is  very  palatable,  and  foreigners 
generally  become  as  fond  of  it  as  the  natives.  Wine 
is  always  on  the  table,  and  everybody  concludes  by 
smoking  a  cigarette,  the  ladies  not  excepted.  Coffee 
and  chocolate  are  again  served  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  eleven  p.  m.  there  is  a  light  supper,  consisting 
principally  of  tomales,  which  is  corn -meal  mush 
mixed  with  a  force  meat  of  chicken  or  beef,  highly 
seasoned  with  red  pepper  and  onions,  all  nicely 
rolled  in  a  clean  corn-shuck,  tied,  and  put  in  a  pot 
and  boiled  until   done,  and  served  in  the  shnck  hot. 

The  etymology  of  many  famous  dishes  is  very 
doubtful  ;  but  M-  Jules  Claretie  has,  in  his  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  Temps,  cleared  up  one  or  two  ob- 
scure points  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  origin  of  the 
term  "bouchees  a  la  Reine."  This  dish  was,  he 
says,  invented  by  Marie  Leczinska,  the  wife  of  Louis 
XV.,  who  was  very  fond  of  good,  living;  while  the 
king's  mistress  stood  godmother  not  only  to  the 
"  tendrons  d'agneau  a  la  Pompadour" — that  goes 
without  saying — but  to  the  "filets  de  volaille  a  la 
Bellevue,"  named  after  the  palace  in  which  she  used 
to  entertain  her  royal  lover  at  supper.  Marie  Lec- 
zinska's  father — King  Stanislas  of  Poland — invented 
the  "  baba,"  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  English 
"  tipsy-cake  ;"  while  the  mayonnaise  sauce  was  in- 
vented by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  after  his  victory  at 
Mahon,  and  has  since  been  corrupted  into  "  mayon- 
naise." The  Bechamel  sauce  is  named  after  the 
marquis  who  acted  as  steward  of  the  household  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  sauce  Soubise  was  invented  by 
the  marshal  of  that  name,  just  as  the  "filet  a  la 
Montgolfier"  was  by  the  first  of  the  aeronauts,  the 
filet  being  blown  out  and  distended  like  a  balloon. 
"Filet  de  lapereau  a  la  Berry  "was  a  dish  due  to 
the  culinary  genius  of  the  duchess  of  that  name, 
daughter  of  the  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XV.;  and  " poulet  Marengo"  commemorates  the 
battle  after  which  Napoleon  I.  is  said  to  have  dined 
upon  chicken  cooked  in  this  fashion.  The  list  might 
be  lengthened  at  discretion  ;  though  M  Jules  Claretie 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  mention  of  the  "filet  de 
bceuf  Rossini,"  the  invention  of  the  great  musician, 
who  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  good  dinner,  and 
who  was  venerated  by  gormets  almost  as  much  as  by 
opera-goers. 


Many  dinner-givers  and  founders  of  noble  feasts, 
says  the  New  York  Hour,  hearing  themselves  ad- 
dressed as  the  "  Amphitryon  "  of  the  occasion,  won- 
der why  that  long  Greek  name  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  origin  of  the  epithet  is  not 
very  old ;  no  later  than  the  time  of  Moliere.  The 
reader  of  that  great  poet  will  remember  that  in  the 
comedy  of  "Amphitryon"  the  slave  Sosie,  being  in 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  really  his  master, 
Jupiter  or  Amphitryon,  decides  the  point  at  last  in 
favor  of  him  who  had  given  him  a  dinner,  declaring 
that  "  Le  veritable  Amphitryon  est  l'Amphitryon  6u 
Ton  dine."  A  certain  true  French  gourmet,  whose 
written  laws  Lord  Lytton  thought  worthy  of  transla- 
tion and  publication  in  English,  laid  down  as  a  rule  : 
"  The  Amphitryon  is  the  king  of  the  table,  and  his 
empire  lasts  as  long  as  the  meal,  but  ends  with  it." 
The  empire  of  women  as  founders  of  feasts  has  never 
been  properly  recognized.  Yet  at  present  the  charm- 
ing dinners  given  by  Madame  Adam,  of  the  Revue 
JVouvelle,  are  celebrated  in  Paris  for  their  delicious 
menus,  and  the  more  than  charming  causerie  which 
accompanies  them.  One  can  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Lady  Blessington,  in  London,  and  listen  to  N.  P. 
Willis's  description  of  a  dinner  at  Gore  House. 
' '  The  soup  vanished  in  the  busy  silence  that  beseems 
it,  and  as  the  courses  commenced  their  procession, 
Lady  Blessington  led  the  conversation  with  the  brill- 
iancy and  ease"  for  which  she  is  remarkable  over  all 
the  women  of  her  time.  Talking  better  than  any- 
body else,  and  narrating  particularly  with  a  graphic 
power  that  I  never  saw  excelled,  this  distinguished 
woman  seems  striving  only  to  make  others  unfold 
themselves."  What  a  charming  picture  of  a  com- 
plete repast  ! — and  how  delightfully  digestion  must 
have  completed  the  charm  of  such  a  dinner  !  Though 
Alexis  Soyer  is  not  available,  good  cooks  exist  in 
many  houses  among  us,  where  grand  entertainments 
are  given — but  can  we  boast  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  should  begin  after  the  soup ,  flicker  through 
the  entries,  and  blaze  out  at  the  r6ti  ?  About  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  the 
men  looked  bored  and  begin  to  sptculale  hopefully 
as  to  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  hostess  gives  the 
silent  signal  and  cigar  time  begins. 


CENTURY  MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

My  Garden. 
Oh  my  garden  full  of  roses, 

Red  as  passion  and  as  sweet, 
Failing  not  when  summer  closes, 

Lasting  on  through  cold  and  heat : 

Oh  my  garden  full  of  lilies, 
White  as  peace,  and  very  tall, 

In  your  midst  my  heart  so  still  is 
It  could  hear  the  least  leaf  fall  : 

Oh  my  garden  full  of  singing, 

From  the  birds  that  house  therein — 

Sweet  notes  down  the  sweet  day  ringing 
Till  the  nightingales  begin  : 

Oh  my  garden  where  such  shade  is, 
Oh  my  garden,  bright  with  sun — 

Oh  my  loveliest  of  ladies, 
Of  all  gardens,  sweetest  one  ! 

— Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

The  Constant  Heart. 
Sadde  songe  is  out  of  season 

When  birdes  and  lovers  mate, 
When  soule  to  soule  must  paye  swete  toll 

And  fate  be  joyned  with  late  ; 
Sadde  songe  and  wolull  thought  controle 

This  constant  heart  of  myne, 
And  make  newe  love  a  treason 

Unto  my  Valentine. 
How  shall  my  wan  lippes  utter 

Their  summons  to  the  dedde — 
Where  nowe  repeate  the  promise  swete, 

So  farre  my  love  hath  fledd  ? 
My  onely  love  !    What  musicke  fleet 

Shall  crosse  the  walle  that  barres? 
To  earthe  the  burthen  mutter, 

Or  singe  it  to  the  starrs. 
Perchance  she  dwelles  a  spirite 

In  beautye  undestroyed 
Where  brightest  starrs  are  closely  sett 

Farre  out  beyonde  the  voyd  ; 
If  Margaret  be  risen  yet 

Her  looke  will  hither  turne, 
I  knowe  that  she  will  heare  it 

And  all  my  trewe  heart  learne. 
But  if  no  resurrection 

Unseale  her  dwellinge  low, 
If  one  so  fayre  must  bide  her  there 

Until  the  trumpe  shall  blowe, 
Nathlesse  shall  Love  outvie  Despaire, 

(Whilst  constant  heart  is  myne) 
And,  robbed  of  her  perfection, 

Be  faithfull  to  her  shrine. 
At  this  blythe  season  bending 

He  whisper  to  the  clodde, 
To  the  chill  grasse  where  shadowes  passe 

And  leaflesse  branches  nodde ; 
There  keepe  my  watche,  and  crye — Alas 

That  Love  may  not  forget, 
That  Joye  must  have  swifte  ending 

And  Life  be  laggard  yet  ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

The  Lady  of  the  East 
(On  a\  drawing  by  John  Lafarge.j 
Who  art  thou,  Lady  of  the  East, 

Whose  day  of  eyes  and  night  of  hair 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  at  least. 

Proclaims,  so  brightly,  darkly  fair? 
Thy  life  is  a  perpetual  feast, 

With  but  a  single  shadow  there. 
What  is  it,  Lady?    Some  sweet  thing 

Which  once  was  thine,  but  now  is  fled  ? 
Thy  lute  hath  lost  its  golden  string  ? 

Thy  rose  its  freshest  odor  shed? 
The  bird  thou  lov'st  has  taken  wing, 

And  to  another  sings  instead? 
What  is  it,  Princess,  that  hath  cast 

This  sudden  sadness  on  thy  brow? 
The  shadow  of  what  loving  Past? 

The  memory  of  what  broken  vow? 
Girlhood  hath  gone  from  thee  at  last. 

And  thou  art  perfect  woman  now. 
I  see  thee  as  thou  standest  there 

With  those  mysterious  eyes  of  thine, 
And  all  that  midnight  length  of  hair. 

Like  Dis's  pall  on  Proserpine  : 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  fair  ; 

I  only  wish  that  thou  wert  mine  ! 
What  Earth's  first  women  were,  thou  art, 

Glorious  and  gracious  to  behold, 
With  greater  steadfastness  of  heart. 

Though  cast  in  less  heroic  mold  ; 
And  yet  with  tears  that  sooner  start, 

And  smiles  that  were  not  known  of  old. 
Thou  hast  no  need  to  wear  a  crown, 

So  royal  in  thyself  art  thou  ; 
And  whether  Fortune  smiles  or  frowns, 

Thou  hast  the  same  unruffled  brow. 
Content  if  only  men  bow  down 

And  worship  thee— as  I  do  now. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


Onr  Wood  in  Winter. 
The  circle  of  the  wind-swept  ground 
Was  paved  with  beechen  leaves  around, 

Like  Nero's  golden  house  in  Rome  ; 
While  here  and  there  in  solemn  lines 
The  dark  pilasters  of  the  pines 

Bore  up  the  high  wood's  sombre  dome  ; 
Between  their  shafts,  like  tapestry  flung, 
A  soft  blue  vapor  fell  and  hung. 
We  paused  with  wonder-taken  breath  : 
It  seemed  a  spot  where  frost  and  death 

Themselves  were  chained  at  Nature's  feet ; 
And  in  the  glow  of  youth  and  love — 
The  colored  floor,  the  lights  above — 

Our  hearts,  refreshed,  with  rapture  beat ; 
The  beauty  thrilled  us  through  and  through, 
And  closer  to  your  side  I  drew. 
Ah,  tell  me  when  we  both  are  old, 
On  dismal  evenings,  bleak  and  cold, 

When  not  a  spark  is  in  the  west, 
When  love,  aweary  grown  and  faint, 
Scarce  stirs  the  echo  of  complaint 

Within  the  sad  and  laboring  breast — 
Ah  !  tell  me  then,  how  once  we  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
And  in  a  vision  I  shall  turn 
To  see  the  fallen  beech-leaves  bum 

Reflected  in  your  lilted  eyes, 
And  so  for  one  brief  moment  gain 
The  power  to  cast  aside  my  pain, 

And  taste  once  more  what  time  denies  ; 
Nor  linger  till  the  dream  has  fled, 
But  on  your  shoulder  sink  my  head. 

— Edmund  W.  Gosse. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  the  curtain  went  up  on  "Esmeralda"  last 
Monday  evening,  there  was  a  pleasant  hum  of  ex- 
pectation throughout  the  audience.  For  had  they 
not  read  of  Esmeralda  in  the  magazines  some  months 
before  ?  And  had  they  not  heard  of  her  in  New 
York  some  weeks  before  ?  And  had  they  not  read  of 
her  repeatedly  in  their  own  journals  for  days  before? 
Of  a  surety,  yes.  And  they  had  contemplated  her  in 
terra-cotta,  gazing  at  them  from  shop  windows,  and 
in  polychromatic  effects  staring  at  them  from  bill- 
boards and  dead  walls.  Therefore  was  there  expec- 
tation ;  therefore  was  the  audience  agog. 

And  it  was  a  fine  audience,  too— a  genuine  first 
night  one.  Society  was  there  ;  the  men  about  town 
were  there  ;  the  denizens  of  clubs  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  there  was  an  appreciative,  a  critical,  and 
a  sympathetic  gallery. 

And  how  did  the  house  receive  the  play  and  play- 
ers? The  players,  with  that  modified  welcome  so 
characteristic  of  San  Francisco  audiences  ;  the  play, 
with  approval.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  little 
play  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  little  play.  Yet- 
as  is  the  fashion  with  the  Madison  Square  dramas- 
it  does  not  go  very  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  hu- 
man emotion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well.  The  Madison  Square 
dramas  are  warranted  not  to  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  chastest  maiden,  and  when  we  divedeep 
into  the  pool  of  human  passions,  we  bring  up  strange 
and  hideous  things.  Therefore  let  us  all  write  vir- 
ginibus  puerisque. 

The  leading  part  in  "  Esmeralda  "  is  that  of  an  old 
North  Carolina  farmer,  very  well  played  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Allen.  He  succeeded  in  getting  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  tarheel, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  struggled  rather  un- 
successfully with  it  The  extraordinary  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  diphthong  ou — which  we  have  all  heard 
from  the  lips  of  those  of  our  brethren  born  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line — in  particular  eluded  them. 
Mr.  Buckley  struggled  with  it  manfully,  but  it  van- 
quished Mr.  Buckley.  Mrs.  "Whiffen,  by  the  way, 
threw  all  attempts  to  the  winds,  and  spoke  her  lines 
in  the  purest  Britannese.  The  effect  of  ^-ther  and 
fleytr-ther  in  the  mouth  of  a  Carolina  farmer's  wife, 
even  if  she  had  been  a  school-mistress,  was  certainly 
peculiar. 

Mr.  Buckley,  by  the  way,  has  very  much  improved 
since  he  was  here  before.  Mr.  Buckley  at  that  time 
possessed  but  one  walk  and  two  gestures.  His  walk, 
while  not  intrinsically  awkward,  was  somewhat  prim, 
and  unfitted  for  many  parts.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  vary  it.  His  gestures, 
too,  which  consisted  of  an  upward  movement  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  arm,  and  a  pump-like  move- 
ment of  the  left,  have  been  diversified.  Mr.  Buckley 
now  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  human  arm  may  be 
moved  from  the  shoulder,  and  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  os  humeri  renders  it  susceptible  of  divers 
movements,  I  congratulate  him  upon  his  discovery ; 
I  congratulate  him,  also,  upon  his  marked  improve- 
ment generally. 

The  Esmeralda  of  the  cast,  Miss  Viola  Allen,  is  a 
pretty  young  girl,  with  a  lithe  and  slender  figure,  a 
girlish  face,  and  a  rather  weak  voice.  The  r61e  suits 
her  well,  and  she  the  r61e,  excepting  in  the  third  act, 
where  the  more  vehement  passages  are  beyond  her. 
Still,  her  girlish  beauty  and  her  timid  ways  make  her 
most  acceptable. 

There  is  another  pretty  girl  in  the  cast — a  Miss 
"  Enid  "  Leslie,  who  plays  the  rdle  of  one  of  two  sis- 
ters  to  a  most  affectionate  artist  brother.  The  trio 
are  in  the  habit  of  falling  continually  into  effective 
and  affectionate  poses — as  who  should  say,  "Mungo, 
express  affection."  At  this  I  do  not  cavil.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  altogether  comely  thing  that  brothers  and 
sisters  should  love  each  other.  But  it  is  my  experi- 
ence that  their  love  is,  as  a  rule,  an  inward  and  hid- 
den thing,  and  that  they  reserve  its  outward  and  visi- 
ble manifestations  for  other  people's  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. When  an  artist,  however — who  is  always  a 
person  of  warm  and  impassioned  temperament,  wear- 
ing a  coat  of  velvet,  with  broad  cuffs  turned  back 
thereon,  as  does  Mr.  Jack  Desmond  in  "  Esmeralda  " 
— when  such  a  person  possesses  two  such  pretty  sis- 
ters as  are  Miss  Sydney  Cowell  and  Miss  Enid  Les- 
lie, he  is  justified  in  kissing  them  continually,  I  sup- 
pose, just  to  keep  his  hand  in  until  the  other  fellow's 
sister  comes  along. 

Miss  Enid  Leslie  appeared  in  a  sort  of  Kate  Green- 
away  frock,  which  was  immensely  becoming  to  her. 
Possibly  the  young  lady  knows  it ;  if  not,  I  hasten 
to  tell  her.  The  young  lady  also  possesses  a  species 
of  p;?!'.  which  is  immensely  becoming  to  her.  It  is 
v  i  kind  of  gait  the  novelists  mean  when  they  say  : 


"  Lady  Ethelinda  heard  the  earl's  voice,  and  tripped 
lightly  to  meet  him."  Miss  Leslie  trips  continually. 
I  did  not  see  her  walk  at  all.  However,  as  her 
movement  presented  what  the  novelists  are  pleased 
to  call  "twinkling  feet,"  I  was  not  sorry.  lam 
pleased  with  Miss  Leslie.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  con- 
sidered these  two  movements  as  mere  figures  of 
speech,  or  as  being  extinct,  like  the  dodo  or  the 
pterodactyl,  I  rejoice  to  see  that  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Whiffen  takes  a  comedy  part  somewhat  anal- 
agous  to  Pittacus  Green  in  "  Hazel  Kirke."  I  never 
liked  Mr.  Whiffen  particularly,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  does  his  part  very  well  indeed. 

There  had  been  some  speculation  as  to  how  the 
famous  studio  scene  in  the  second  act  would  be  set. 
At  the  Madison  Square,  where  they  have  the  double 
stage,  this,  of  course,  presented  no  difficulties.  But 
at  the  Baldwin  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 

long  wait.  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise  of  the 
thirsty  pilgrims,  as  they  arose  and  took  up  their 
journey  barward,  to  find  the  curtain  rising  almost 
as  soon  as  it  touched  the  stage.  The  exact  time  was, 
I  believe,  about  sixty  seconds.  When  the  curtain 
rose,  the  boxed-in  set  of  the  first  act,  representing  a 
homely  farm-house,  had  given  place  to  an  elaborate 
studio  scene.  The  walls  were  hung  with  furs,  with 
lances,  with  battle-axes,  with  studies  in  black  and 
white,  and  oils;  innumerable  articles  of  bric-a-brac, 
in  cabinets  and  otherwise,  nlled  the  room.  There 
were  altogether,  I  was  told,  over  a  thousand- pieces. 
The  change  was  most  effective,  and  Belasco,  the 
stage  manager,  and  his  assistants,  deserve  much 
credit  for  it.  I  question,  however,  the  taste  of  their 
appearing  to  bow  their  acknowledgments.  Stage- 
managers  and  grimy  carpenters  do  not  fit  well  into 
studio  scenes. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  variety  people  have 
given  place  to  Rice's  Surprise  Party.  I  am  glad  of 
it.  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  variety  troupes. 
There  is  a  spice  of  coarseness — I  do  not  mean  ob- 
scenity, but  coarseness — in  everything  they  do,  which 
requires  a  stronger  dramatic  stomach  than  mine  to 
stand. 

The  performance  of  the  present  troupe  is  amusing 
as  anything  the  variety  people  do,  without  possessing 
the  objectionable  tinge  to  which  I  refer.  Neither 
performance  is  of  a  very  high  intellectual  order,  it  is 
true,  but  the  mass  of  people  do  not  require  anything 
of  a  very  high  intellectual  order.  They  demand  only 
to  be  amused.  This  they  can  certainly  accomplish 
with  the  troupe  of  which  I  speak. 

There  is  a  very  slight  framework  and  a  still  slighter 
thread  of  plot  to  "  Pop  "—for  such  is  the  absurd 
name  of  the  play.  It  is  so  slight  that  is  scarcely 
worth  following— still  less  worth  discussing.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  bring  all  the 
characters  together  on  an  Atlantic  steamship  bound 
for  New  York.  Here  they  are  assembled  during  the 
second  act,  and  here  they  perpetrate  all  manner  of 
pleasant  fooling.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  play  is 
Mr.  John  A.  Mackay,  who  is  about  as  droll  a  come- 
dian as  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  He  is  some- 
what reminiscent  of  Stuart  Robson— in  fact,  he  gives 
an  excellent  imitation  of  that  individual  during  the 
play — and  has  a  curious,  high-pitched,  head  voice, 
like  Robson's.  He  indulges  in  all  manner  of  liber- 
ties with  his  audience,  but  as  they  are  soon  in  entire 
sympathy  with  him,  they  receive  each  new  absurdity 
with  roars.  They  follow  his  every  motion,  and  the 
most  intense  curiosity  was  excited  by  one  trick.  Be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  a  sort  of  olio  indulged  in 
by  the  members  of  the  company  when  on  board  the 
steamship,  Mackay  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of  Greek 
chorus.  He  invariably  bowed  twice  with  much  gravity, 
stopped,  looked  at  the  floor,  picked  up  an  impalpable 
something,  and  placed  it  in  an  imperceptible  pocket. 
The  audience  came  to  look  for  this  with  strained  at- 
tention. The  action  was  absurd,  and  they  would 
laugh,  but  even  absurd  actions  should  have  a  genesis, 
and  they  wondered  what  was  the  nothing  the  actor 
picked  up.  Finally  he  appeared  for  the  last  time, 
bowed,  stopped,  gazed,  but  did  not  stoop.  The 
house  laughed  at  its  own  discomfiture,  but  there  was 
an  echo  of  disappointment  in  its  laugh. 

I  heard  so  many  speculations  as  to  what  he  meant 
— whether  it  was  an  imaginary  pin,  or  imaginary 
piece  of  money,  or  what  not— that  out  of  pity  I  shall 
enlighten  my  readers.  While  playing  in  Cincinnati 
a  bouquet  thrown  to  one  of  the  young  women  fell  to 
pieces  upon  the  stage.  It  was  partly  gathered  up, 
but  buds  and  petals  lay  there  still.  Whenever 
Mackay  came  out  he  would  apparently  see  them  for 
the  first  time,  consider  them  as  tokens  of  approba- 
tion for  him,  and  proceed  to  garnish  his  coat  there- 
with. The  flowers  were  dust  long  ago,  but  the 
absurd  bit  of  stage  business  to  which  they  gave  rise 
still  exists,  and  has  doubtless  made  many  roar  who 
never  knew  what  they  were  laughing  at. 

They  have  in  this  company  the  largest  man  I  ever 
saw  on  the  stage — that  is,  bar  "  phenomena."  His 
name  is  Fortescue,  and  he  must  weigh  fully  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  He  could  play  Falstaff  with- 
out stuffing,  as  did  Stephen  Kemble.  Can  any  one 
conceive  of  anything  more  ludicrous  than  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  being  in  the  velvet  costume  of  Gros- 
venor,  in  the  "Willow  Waly"  duet  from  "Pa- 
tience "?    Yet  he  so  appears. 

And  the  ladies— how  about  the  ladies?  Ah,  the 
ladies  I    They  are  young,  they  are  trim,  they  are  fair, 


they  are  shapely  wenches,  withal  They  have  made 
an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  golden  youth. 
The  golden  youth  is  already  quite  numerous  ;  he 
basks  in  the  smiles  of  these  nymphs  as  does  a  turtle 

the  sun  ;  pray  heaven  he  be  as  harmless. 

Really  there  are  more  pretty  girls  in  this  troupe 
than  we  have  had  on  the  stage  here  for  some  time. 
Some  of  them  are  clever,  too.     Miss  Kate  Castleton 

who  appears  to  be  the  star,  if  there  is  one — has 
made  quite  a  hit  with  a  song  entitled,  "  For  good- 
ness" sake,  don't  say  I  told  you."  She  sings  this 
in  the  character  of  a  demure  Quakeress,  and  if  Miss 
Kate  Castleton  is  one-tenth  part  as  wicked  as  she 
makes  her  Quakeress  seem  to  be,  neither  saltpetre 
nor  Saint  Peter  could  save  her.  There  is  another 
bright  little  girl,  a  Miss  Irene  Perry,  who  is  probably 
the  belle  of  the  troupe  as  regards  looks.  She  also,  in 
addition  to  being  very  pretty,  does  some  bright  bits 
of  specialty  acting.  A  Miss  May  Stembler  is  possi- 
bly considered  the  vocalist  of  the  troupe.  She  has  a 
light  and  rather  pleasant  voice,  which  she  uses  effect- 

ely  in  solo,  as  also  in  some  "  Tyrolean  Warbling," 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  young  women,  who, 
although  filling  minor  r61es  are  as  pretty  as  the  prin- 
cipals. One  of  them,  in  particular,  Miss  Lillie 
Grubb,  atones  for  her  ugly  name  by  possessing  a  re- 
markably pretty  face  and  an  exceptionally  fine  figure, 
which  latter  she  displays  to  its  utmost  advantage  in 
the  scene  from  Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 

Altogether,  the  performance  of  Rice's  Surprise 
Party  is  an  entertaining  one.  The  second  act  is  the 
best.  After  its  light  variety  the  third  act  palls  upon 
one.  In  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the 
third  act  is  very  dull. 

At  the  California  "Strogoff"  has  been  running 
through  the  week,  with  no  change,  except  that  Ariel 
has  extended  her  flight  far  out  into  the  auditorium. 
The  outbreak  caused  by  Cornalba's  jealousy  seems 
to  have  entirely  subsided.  There  was  another  row 
last  week,  however,  in  which  Max  Freeman,  the  stage 
manager,  was  badly  battered  by  Levick's  dresser. 
Freeman  has  the  unpleasant  and  characteristically 
German  fashion  of  abusing  every  one  whom  he  con- 
siders as  occupying  a  subordinate  position.  It  does 
not  always  work  well.  In  this  case  he  was  obliged  to 
postpone  his  trip  East  until  his  face  should  be  pre- 
sentable. But  before  leaving  the  theatre,  he  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the  "  ladies  of 
the  ballet,"  and  closed  it  by  calling  her  "a  cow." 
The  outraged  coryphee  immediately  wrote  to  her 
husband  in  New  York,  who  is  said  to  be  a  large  and 
bad  man.  If  he  should  meet  Freeman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  proceed  to  batter  him  over  again, 
it  might  beat  some  breeding  into  his  brain.  But  it  is 
doubtful. 

It  is  said  that  Joe  Grismer  has  taken  the  position  of 
stage  manager  at  the  California.  If  so,  he  will  prob- 
ably play  leading  parts  as  welL  If  he  is  as  trust- 
worthy a  manager  as  he  is  an  actor,  he  will  be  a 
success. 


The  next  attraction  announced  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  is  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  in  "  My  Sweetheart.'1 
This  lady  has  became  famous  throughout  the  East 
and  West — mainly  by  reason  of  her  stockings,  and 
other  comparatively  intimate  articles  ot  apparel,  the 
names  of  which  I  will  not  mention.  It  was  this  way : 
Her  manager,  John  R.  Rogers,  possesses  very  pecu- 
liar ideas  as  to  advertising.  While  in  Chicago,  he 
had  a  female  reporter  of  the  Herald  detailed  to  inter- 
view Miss  Palmer,  and  write  up  her  wardrobe.  This 
was  done,  and,  as  I  said,  the  innermost  mysteries  of 
the  lady's  toilette  were  touched  upon  in  detail.  The 
interview  then  appeared  in  the  Herald,  and  ostensibly 
as  written  by  a  man.  This  was  toothsome  ;  this  was 
salacious.  The  erotic  Western  papers  licked  their 
chops,  and  fell  upon  it,  tooth  and  nail.  It  was 
printed  far  and  wide.  Miss  Palmer  then  wrote  an  in- 
dignant letter  to  the  papers,  denying  that  it  was  a 
male  reporter  who  had  interviewed  her,  and  repudi- 
ating the  responsibility  for  the  minutias  touching  her 
hose,  garters,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  She  also  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  her  manager,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  which  she  re- 
marked that  while  he  might  advertise  her  costumes 
minutely  if  he  so  chose,  she  drew  the  line  at  her  gar- 
ters.    And  there  the  matter  rested. 

Carping  people  say  that  all  this  was  a  clever  dodge 
to  get  free  advertising,  and  that  as  Mr.  Rogers  is 
married  to  Miss  Palmer,  he  can  take  what  liberties 
he  likes  with  her  and  her  attire,  and  that  their  quarrel 
was  an  amicable  one. 

Of  all  this  I  know  nothing.  I  only  know  that  I 
have  received  a  letter  and  a  bundle  of  pamphlets  and 
circulars  concerning  Miss  Palmer.  The  letter  bears 
this  address : 

A  Love-Letter 

for 
My  Sweetkeatt, 

and  is  certainly  very  amorous,  but  it  is  lithographed. 
The  bundle  contained  no  less  than  three  portraits  of 
Miss  Minnie  Palmer,  all  in  the  act  of  gartering  her 
hose.  Will  the  young  lady  permit  me,  respectfully 
but  firmly,  to  suggest  that  she  wear  suspenders? 

PASQUINO. 


It  is  stated  that  a  "  Pop  "  syndicate  is  in  process 
of  formation.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing it  are  as  follows  : 


STAGE    ROSALINDS. 

By  Richard  Grant  White. 

Shakespeare  evidently  conceived  Rosalind  as  a 
large,  fine  girl,  with  a  lithe,  although  vigorous  and 
well-rounded  figure.  But  when  he  sends  her  off  with 
Celia,  to  walk  through  lonely  country  roads  and  out- 
law-inhabited forest  glades,  he  takes  special  care  to 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  her  concealment,  not  only  of  her  sex,  but  of 
her  personal  comeliness.  Celia  says  not  only,  "I 
will  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire,"  but,  also, 
"  and  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  myface."  "  The 
like  do  you,"  she  adds  to  Rosalind;  "so  shall  we 
pass  along  and  never  stir  assailants."  Celia  puts 
herself  in  the  dress  of  a  woman  of  the  lower  classes. 
Rosalind  assumes  not  merely  the  costume  of  a  young 
man,  but  that  of  a  martial  youth,  almost  of  a  swash- 
buckler. She  says  that  she  will  have  "  a  swashing 
and  a  martial  outside,"  as  well  as  carry  a  boar-spear 
in  her  hand,  and  have  a  curtle-ax  upon  her  thigh. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  literalness 
with  which  the  stage  Rosalinds  take  up  the  text,  and 
rig  themselves  out  in  conformity  with  their  construc- 
tion, or  it  may  be  the  conventional  stage  construction, 
of  it.  They  carry  a  little  ax  in  their  belts,  among 
other  dangling  fallals,  or  strapped  across  their  shoul- 
ders. But  Rosalind's  curtle-ax  was  merely  a  court- 
lasse,  or  cutlass,  or,  in  plain  English,  a  short  sword, 
which  she  should  wear  as  any  soldierly  young  fellow 
of  the  day  would  wear  his  sword.  But  thus,  browned, 
and  with  her  hair  tied  up  in  love-knots,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  young  military  dandies  of  that  time, 
with  her  boar-spear  and  her  cutlass,  she  would  yet 
have  revealed  her  sex  to  any  discriminating  masculine 
eye,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume in  Shakespeare's  day.  These  were  the  doublet 
and  the  trunk-hose.  Rosalind,  instead  of  wearing 
a  tunic  or  short  gown,  cut  up  to  the  knees,  like  the 
little  old  woman  who  "went  to  market  her  eggs  for 
to  sell,"  when  she  fell  asleep  by  the  king's  highway, 
should  wear  the  very  garments  that  she  talks  so  much 
about,  and  in  which  I  never  saw  a  Rosalind  appear 
upon  the  stage.  A  doublet  was  a  short  jacket,  with 
close  sleeves,  fitting  tight  to  the  body,  and  coming 
down  only  to  the  hip,  or  a  very  little  below  it.  Of 
course  its  form  varied  somewhat  with  temporary 
fashion,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  it  stopped  at  the 
waist.  To  this  garment  the  hose  (which  were  not 
stockings,  but  the  whole  covering  for  the  leg  from 
shoe  to  doublet.)  was  attached  by  silken  tags  called 
points.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  Shakespeare's 
life  what  were  called  trunk-hose  were  worn  ;  and 
these,  being  stuffed  out  about  the  hips  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  with  bombast,  or  what  was  called 
cotton-wool,  entirely  reversed  the  natural  outline  of 
man's  figure  between  the  waist  and  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  made  it  impossible  to  tell,  so  far  as  shape 
was  concerned,  whether  the  wearer  was  of  the  mate 
or  female  sex.  An  essential  part  of  Rosalind's  dress 
as  Ganymede  is  loose  boots  of  soft  tawny  leather, 
coming  up  not  only  over  leg,  but  over  thigh,  and 
meeting  the  puffed  and  bombasted  trunk-hose.  To 
complete  this  costume  in  character,  she  should  wear 
a  coarse  russet  cloak,  and  a  black  felt  hat  with  narrow 
brim  and  high  and  slightly  conical  crown,  on  the 
band  of  which  she  might  put  a  short  fe  uher,  and 
around  it  might  twist  a  light  gold  chain  or  ribbon 
and  medal.  Thus  disguised,  Rosalind  might  indeed 
have  defied  her  lover's  eye  or  her  father's.  The 
character  of  Rosalind  plainly  look  shape  in  Shakes- 
peare's mind  from  the  situations  in  which  he  found 
her.  The  problem  which  he,  in  the  making  of  an 
entertaining  play,  unconsciously  solved  was  this  : 
given  a  woman  in  such  situations,  what  manner  of 
woman  must  she  be  to  win  the  man  she  loves,  to 
charm  her  friends,  to  defy  respectfully  her  usurping 
uncle,  and  to  bewilder,  bewitch,  and  delight  her 
lover,  meeting  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  man?  And 
what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be  to  do  all  this  with 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  sympathy  of 
every  man,  and  moreover  of  every  woman,  in  the 
world  that  looks  from  the  other  side  of  the  fool-lights, 
which  are  the  flaming  barrier  about  that  enchanted 
ground,  the  Forest  of  Arden  ? 

Rosalind,  for  all  her  soft,  sweet  apprehensiveness 
and  doubt  about  Orlando's  value  of  that  which  she 
has  given  to  him  before  he  had  shown  that  he  desired 
it,  enjoys  the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed.  She 
sees  the  fun  of  it,  as  Celia,  for  example,  hardly  sees 
it ;  and  she  relishes  it  with  the  keenest  appetite.  To 
enjoy  what  Rosalind  does  and  what  she  is,  to  give 
her  our  fullest  sympathy,  we  must  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  believe  very  hard  that  Orlando  does  not  see 
she  is  the  woman  that  he  loves  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  must  see  that  he  feels  that  around  this  saucy 
lad  there  is  floating  a  mysterious  atmosphere  of  ten- 
derness, of  enchanting  fancy,  and  of  a  most  delicate 
sensitiveness.  Moreover,  we  must  see  that  Rosalind 
herself  is  at  rest  about  her  incognito,  and  that  she 
can  say  her  tender,  witty,  boy-masked  sayings  undis- 
tured  by  the  least  consciousness  that  Orlando's  eyes 
can  see  through  the  doublet  and  hose  which  are  her 
first  concern,  when  she  is  told  plainly  that  he  is  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden. 

In  case  of  the  best  Rosalinds  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  supposition  that  Orlando  was  deceived,  or  that 
any  other  man  could  be  deceived,  in  the  sex  of  Gany- 
mede was  absurd,  preposterous.  They  all  dress  the 
page  in  such  a  way,  they  all  play  the  page  in  such  a 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


way,  that  his  womanhood  is  salient.  It  looks  from 
his  eye,  it  is  spoken  from  his  lips,  just  as  plainly  as  it 
is  revealed  by  his  walk  and  by  the  shape  and  action 
of  the  things  he  walks  with.  That  they  should  dress 
the  part  with  female  coquetry  is,  if  not  laudable,  at 
least  admissible,  excusable.  The  highest  sense  ot  art 
is  perhaps  not  powerful  enough  to  lead  a  woman  to 
lay  aside,  before  assembled  hundreds,  all  the  graces 
peculiar  to  her  sex  ;  but  surely  no  artist,  who  at  this 
stage  of  the  world's  appreciation  of  Shakespeare, 
ventures  to  undertake  the  representation  of  this  char- 
acter, ought  to  fail  in  an  apprehension  of  its  clearly 
and  simply  defined  traits,  or  iu  the  action  by  which 
those  traits  are  revealed. 

The  complete  disguise  of  Rosalind,  her  absolute 
sinking  of  her  feminine  personality,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  effective  representation  of  this 
play.  Must  I  say,  however,  that  this  matter  of  ex- 
ternal seeming,  although  of  unusual  moment  and 
significance,  is  but  the  mere  material  condition  and 
starting-point  of  the  action  which  reveals  to  us  the 
soul  and  mind  of  this  captivating  woman,  in  whom 
tenderness  and  archness,  passion  and  purity,  are  ever 
striving  with  each  other,  and  whose  wit  and  wayward- 
ness are  ever  controlled  in  the  end  by  innate  mod- 
esty? And  by  modesty  I  do  not  mean  either  chastity 
or  shame  ;  which  I  say,  because  the  three  things  are 
by  so  many  people  strangely  and  injuriously  con- 
founded. Rosalind,  we  may  be  sure,  was  chaste*; 
Orlando  had  no  cause  of  trouble  on  that  score.  As 
an  ideal  woman,  she  was  as  far  above  the  belittling 
of  common  shame  as  the  Venus  of  Milo  is.  But, 
besides  her  chastity,  she  was  modest.  Modesty  is  a 
graceful  distrust  of  one's  own  value  and  importance, 
and  is  quite  as  frequently  found  in  men  as  in  women. 
Women  thoroughly  unchaste  are  not  infrequently 
enchantingly  modest ;  women  as  chaste  as  she- 
dragons  (if  she-dragons  are  particularly  distinguished 
for  this  virtue)  are  often  hideously  immodest.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  conventionally  limited  sensation — I 
can  not  call  it  sentiment — of  shame.  Women  who 
are  both  unchaste  and  immodest  have  in  many  cases 
a  shrinking  bodily  shame,  (determined  mostly,  if  not 
absolutely,  by  the  custom  of  their  day),  which  is 
thoughtlessly  lacking  in  women  of  true  purity,  and  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  winning  modesty  of  soul.  But 
to  return  to  Rosalind.  It  will  be  found  that,  not- 
withstanding her  readiness  to  put  a  man's  clothes 
upon  her  body  and  a  man's  boldness  over  her  heart, 
notwithstanding  her  very  plain  speech  upon  subjects 
which  nowadays  many  a  harlot  would  wince  at,  the 
real  Rosalind,  underneath  that  saucy,  swaggering, 
booted-and-sworded  outside,  was  sweetly  modest  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  her  birth  and  her  beauty, 
and  the  mental  superiority  of  which  she  must  have 
been  conscious,  she  was  doubting  all  the  while  whether 
*  she  was  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Orlando, 
and  thinking  with  constant  alarm  of  that  more  than 
half  confession  that  she  had  made,  unwooed,  to  him 
upon  the  wrestling-ground. 

Our  stage  Rosalinds  are  not  womanly  enough 
when  they  are  out  of  sight  of  Orlando  and  of  other 
men ;  when,  indeed,  Irom  reaction  and  relaxed 
nerves,  they  should  be  wromanly  even  unto  woman- 
ishness.  When  Rosalind  is  with  Celia  she  is  the 
more  woman-like  of  the  two  ;  the  more  capricious, 
sensitive,  tender,  passionful,  apprehensive.  It  is 
Celia,  then,  who,  alter  her  mild  fashion,  assumes  the 
wit  and  the  female  cynic.  But  our  stage  Rosalinds 
give  us  a  lukewarm  rendering  of  both  phases  of  the 
real  Rosalind.  They  offer  us  one  epicene  monster, 
instead  of  two  natural  creatures.  They  are  too 
woman-like  when  they  are  with  Orlando,  and  too 
man-like  when  they  are  with  Celia.  And  when  is  it 
that  we  have  seen  a  stage  Rosalind  that  showed  us 
what  the  Rosalind  ot  our  imagination  ielt  at  the  sight 
of  the  bloody  handkerchief?  1  never  saw  but  one. 
The  last  that  I  saw  behaved  much  as  if  Oliver  had 
shown  her  a  beetle,  which  she  feared  might  fly  upon 
her,  and  in  the  end  she  turned  and  clung  to  Celia's 
shoulder.  But  as  Oliver  tells  his  story  the  blood  of 
the  real  Rosalind  runs  curdling  Irom  her  brain  to  her 
heart,  and  she  swoons  away — falls  like  one  dead,  to 
be  caught  by  the  wondering  Oliver.  Few  words  are 
spoken,  because  few  are  needed  ;  but  this  swoon  is 
no  brief  incident ;  and  Rosalind  recovers  only  to  be 
led  off  by  the  aid  of  Oliver  and  Celia.  And  here  the 
girl  again  makes  an  attempt  to  assert  her  manhood. 
She  insists  that  she  counterleited,  and  repeats  and 
repeats  her  assertion.  Then  here,  again,  the  stage 
Rosalinds  all  fail  to  present  her  as  she  is.  They 
say  "  counterfeit  "  with  at  least  some  trace  of  a  sly 
smile,  and  as  if  they  did  not  quite  expect  or  wholly 
desire  Oliver  to  believe  them.  But  Rosalind  was  in 
sad  and  grievous  earnest.  Never  word  that  she  ut- 
tered was  more  sober  and  serious  than  her  "  counter- 
feit, I  assure  you."  And  the  fun  of  the  situation, 
which  is  never  absent  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  consists 
in  the  complex  of  incongruity — the  absurdity  of  a 
young  swashbuckler's  fainting  at  the  sight  of  a  bloody 
handkerchief,  the  absurdity  of  Rosalind's  protest  that 
her  swoon  and  deadly  horror  were  counterfeit,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter. 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  our  manager  replies  ; 
but  do  you  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  get  any 
actress  to  brown  her  face  and  rig  herself  up  so  that 
she  will  actually  look  like  a  young  huntsman,  and 
play  her  part  so  that  a  man  might  unsuspectingly 
take  her  for  another  man?  In  all  modern  plays,  in 
all  (practically)  that  have  been  written  since  actresses 
came  upon  the  stage,  the  women's  part  must  be  at- 
tractive. We  can  not  ask  an  actress  under  fifty  years 
of  age  to  (in  stage  phrase)  "  play  against  the  house." 
Above  all,  we  can  not  ask  an  actress  of  less  than 
those  years  to  put  herself,  as  a  woman,  before  the 
house  in  anything  but  an  attractive  form.  She  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  herself  and  her  "  toi- 
lettes ; "  especially  both,  but  particularly  the  latter. 
And,  O  most  priggish  and  carping  critic,  with  your 
mu>ty  notions  about  what  Shakespeare  meant,  and 
such  lusty  folly,  the  public  like  it  as  it  is.  They  care 
more  to  see  a  pretty  woman,  with  a  pretty  figure, 
prancing  saucily  about  the  stage  in  silk-tights,  and 
behaving  like  neither  man  nor  woman,  than  they 
would  to  see  a  booted,  doubleted,  felt-hatted  Rosa- 
lind, behaving  now  like  a  real  man,  and  now  like  a 
real  woman.  To  which  the  critic  replies,  O  most 
sapient  and  worldly  wise  manager,  I  know  all  that  ; 
and  moreover,  that  it  is  the  reason  why,  instead  of  a 
Rosalind  of  Shakespeare's  making,  we  have  that  hy- 
brid thing,  the  stage  Rosalind. 


A  BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

When  the  news  of  the  "  skipping"  of  Andrews  & 
Stockwell,  whilom  managers  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  was  bruited  through  the  city,  a  canvasser  of 
another  paper  asked  our  canvasser  with  a  mocking 
grin  :  "  Did  the  Argonaut  get  left  on  the  Opera 
House  racket  ?  "  To  which  our  canvasser  replied, 
slangily  but  pithily  :  "The  Argonaut  never  gets  left 
on  a  snide  snap."  This,  in  the  vernacular,  means 
that  the  Argonaut  is  not  doing  business  for  nothing 
for  broken-backed  theatrical  managers.  Occasionally 
people — and  particularly  Eastern  managers — ask  us 
why  we  do  not  print  the  advertisements  of  all  the 
theatres.  To  which  our  invariable  reply  is  that  we 
print  the  advertisements  of  such  theatres  as  can  pay 
their  bills  promptly  on  presentation,  and  of  no  others. 
The  Argonaut  pays  all  its  own  debts  promptly.  It 
expects  its  debtors  to  pay  theirs.  It  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  offending  some  theatrical  people,  who  ex- 
pect indulgences  which  other  business  people  do  not 
ask.  It  has  thus  lost  their  not  very  desirable  busi- 
ness. Whether  this  is  not  in  reality  a  gain,  is  an 
open  question.  In  this  last  failure  it  is  probable  that 
Andrews  &  Stockwell  owed  money  to  every  paper  in 
the  city — except  the  Argonaut.  In  two  or  three 
other  failures,  the  names  of  whose  managers  we  will 
not  mention,  money  was  owing  to  every  paper  in  the 
city — except  the  Argonaut,  And  while  we  continue 
our  policy  of  exacting  the  payment  of  our  bills,  it 
is  probable  that  the  advertisements  of  shaky  shows 
will  appear  cheek-by-jowl  with  reputable  theatres  in 
every  paper  of  the  city — except  the  Argonaut. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  00. 

HIKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


VALENTINES  I 

The  NEW  SEASON'S  VALENTINES,  all  new,  all  choice,  all  cheap. 
The  finest  assortment  now  on  exhibit.  Slake  your  selection  early. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

23    DUPONT    STREET,   S.  F. 


Many  ancient  manuscripts  of  untold  value  are  be- 
lieved to  be  stored  away  in  the  ancient  monasteries  if 
Greece.  A  loss  that  will  never  be  understood  to  its 
full  extent  has  just  been  sustained  in  the  destruction 
of  the  monastery  of  Vatopedi,  which  took  fire 
through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  monks,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  appliance  for  extinguishing  the 
flames,  was  speedily  burned  to  the  ground.  Several 
thousand  Byzantine  manuscripts  were  consumed  in 
this  fire.  To  prevent  such  irreparable  losses  in  the 
future,  the  Greek  government  has  sent  two  Atheni  in 
professors — Findiklis  and  Kalogeras,  who  are  ex- 
perts in  deciphering  old  manuscripts— to  examine  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  send 
such  manuscripts  as  they  find  of  value  to  the  national 
library,  in  Athens.  These  gentlemen  report  that  they 
have  already  discovered  a  great  store  of  parchment 
treasures  in  the  monastery  of  Dusiko,  among  them 
some  of  ancient  Greek  authorship.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  found  an  unquestionable  tragedy  by  ^Eschy- 
lus,  and  one  by  Sophocles. 


"Look  here,"  said  the  Governor  to  a  high  State 
official,  "when  are  you  going  to  pay  me  that  ten 
dollars?"  "Upon  my  honor,  Governor,  I  don't 
know."  "Why,  sir,  the  other  day,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  your  indebtedness,  you  asked  me 
where  I  would  be  Tuesday."  "Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
wasn't  that  a  promise  that  you  would  pay  me  Tues- 
day?" "No,  sir."  "Why,  then,  did  you  want  to 
know  where  I  would  be  Tuesday?"  "Because,  I 
wanted  to  know  where  you  would  be  so  I  could  make 
arrangements  to  be  somewhere  else." — Arkansaw 
Traveler. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  JEWELRY, 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


—  On  Friday  next,  February  2.  the  fifth 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  will  take  place 
at  Piatt's  Hall.  There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  sixty 
musicians,  under  the  conductorship  of  G.  Hinrichs. 
The  programme  is  varied  and  admirable  selected.  It 
includes  Mozart's  great  "Jupiter "  Symphony,  Raffs 
grand  overture  "  Mine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott" — 
Luther's  hymn — (for  the  first  time  in  this  city),  be- 
side other  novelties  by  Saint-Saens  and  Bruch. 
Yielding  to  a  general  desire,  the  management  will 
present  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  Vorspiel "  and  "  Wal- 
kueren  Ritt."  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  is  business  man- 
ager, and  announces  that  the  grand  rehearsal  for 
subscribers  will  take  place  on  Thursday  morning, 
February  ist,  at  10:30  o'clock.  Seats  may  be  secured 
without  extra  charge  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music 
store,  beginning  Wednesday,  January  31st. 


—  Liver  diseases,  headache,  and  constipa- 
tion,  caused  by  bad  digestion,  quickly  cured  by 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Jos.  A.  Strong  and  his 
wife  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  very  busy  in 
Honolulu,  with  a  number  of  good  orders  ahead. 
Mr.  Strong  has  a  drawing  cla^s,  which  is  already 
large,  and  is  increasing.  They  have  made  many 
acquaintances,  and  have  met  several  old  friends  of 
Mr.  Strong,  who  is  a  native  of  the  Islands. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street 
{Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours.  9105. 


Johnson  and  Powers  have  won  much  applause  dur- 
ing the  week  at  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  in  ' '  The 
Shaker  Picnic."  Emerson  himself,  as  "Brown,  the 
Tragedian,"  provokes  much  laughter.  On  Monday 
next  there  will  be  an  addition  of  four  new  stars. 


To-night  is  the  last  performance  of ' '  Michael  Strog- 
off  "  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre.  On  next  Mon- 
day evening  will  be  produced  "The  Tour  of  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days." 


CCLXV. 


BUI  of    Fare    for  Six    Persons — Sunday 

January  28. 

Artichoke   Soup. 

Curried  Shrimps  and  Rice. 

Broiled  Chicken.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Oyster-plant  Fritters. 

Celery,  with  Cream. 

Roast  Beef. 

v  Cabbage  Salad 

Pine-apple  Sponge.     Lady-fingers. 
Persimmons,  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  Oranges. 

Pine-ahple  Sponge. — One  can  of  pine-apple,  one  small 
cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  package  of  gelatine,  one  cup  of 
water,  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  boak  the  gelatine  two  hours 
in  half  a  cupful  of  the  water.  Chop  the  pine-apple  very 
fine,  and  put  it  and  the  juice  in  a  sauce-pan,  with  the  su- 
gar and  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Simmer  ten  minutes  ; 
add  the  gelatine  ;  take  from  the  fire  immediately,  and  strain 
into  a  tin  basin.  When  partially  cooled,  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  and  heat  until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken. 
Pour  into  .1  mold,  and  set  away  to  harden.  Serve  with 
soft  custard  flavored  with  wine. 


—  A  CARD.— I  RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE   THAT 

I  am  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  and 
landscape  and  still-life  painting  in  oil,  at  mv  new 
studio.  14  Dupont  Street,  room  70,  beginning  Thurs- 
day, February  ist.  M.  Straus. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

FIFTH    CONCERT 


PLATT'S     HALL, 


Friday  Afternoon,  February  2d,  at  3  o'clock. 

OBCIIESTKA  OF  SIXTY  HI  MCIAXS. 

G.  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR. 

Programme  includes  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony,  Nov- 
elties by  Raff,  Saint-Saens,  and  Bruch.  Also,  by  general 
desire,  Wagners  PARSIbAL  Vorspiel  and  WALKUE- 
REN  RITT 

Box  sheet  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
January  31st. 

Grand  Rehearsal,  Thursday,  Feb.  1,  at  10:30  a.  m. 


— "  Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fever- 
ishness,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.     25c. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  A  young  girl,  speaking  French  fluently 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  language,  is  desirous  of  a 
place  in  a  familyas  companion,  in  exchange  for  board. 
References  exchanged.  Address  this  office,  "Com- 
panion." 


—  "An  Important  Sale."  — On  the  after- 
noon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  the  8th  of  February, 
Miss  Ferdinand  Richardt  and  Norton  Bush  will  sell, 
by  auction,  at  the  Art  Roorns,  430  Pine  Street,  a  col- 
lection of  nearly  four  hundred  paintings,  comprising 
views  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  South  America, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and  California. 
Easton  &  Eldridge  will  be  the  auctioneers. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  1  tdy  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


J^HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

ESMERALDA. 
ESMERALDA. 

A  Splendid  Success  !     A  Splendid  Success  ! 


ES.lIKKALD.l 
ESMEEAXDA 


ESMEKA1DA 
ESMERALDA 


Presented  every  evening  with  the  pow- 
erful Cast  of  the 

9IADISOX    SQCAKE 

THEATRE 

HOME    COMPACT. 


—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of 
Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  instructs  in  Singing, 
Residence,  317  Geary  Street.  Communications  may 
be  left  at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 


—  Ask  your  druggist  for  Redding's  Russia 
salve.     Keep  it  in  house  in  case  of  accidents.   25  cts. 


— "Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c. 


—  The  great  value  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  for  all  diseases  of  women 
is  demonstrated  by  every  day  experience.  The  writer 
of  this  had  occasion  to  step  into  the  priucipal  phar- 
macy of  a  city  of  140,000  inhabitants,  and  on  inquiry 
as  to  which  is  the  most  popular  proprietary  medicine 
of  the  time,  was  answered  that  Mrs.  Pinkham's  Veg- 
etable Compound  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Iront  rank  of  all  the  remedies  of  this  class  now 
before  the  public. — Journal. 


—  Not  a  drink,  not  sold  in  bar-rooms,  but 
a  reliable  non-alcoholic  tonic  medicine,  useful  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bttters. 


Magnificent  Stage  Setting  and  a  Brilliant 
Performance. 


MARVELOUS  CHANGE  OF  SCENE. 


Matinee  Saturday  at  2. 


TDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Hayman Associate  Manager 

"  For  goodness  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you." 
Every  Evcuing  at Elgbt  o'clock 

WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEES. 

BRILLIANT  TRIUMPH 
BRILLIANT  TRIUMPH 

Of  the  Original  and  Only 

RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY 
RICE'S  SURPRISE   PARTY 

In  the  New  Sensational  Melodramatic  Operatic  Melange, 

-pop-pop- 
-pop^op- 

£5T  Secure  your   Seats.  Tal 


VALENTINES 


A  FIKE  STOCK  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
VAIEKTLVES  AT  TERY  LOW 
PRICES.     Go  and  see  them  at 


COOPER'S 


BOOK  S"<"^RE 


746    MARIv 


ET. 


:4 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Loganius. 
A  lay  made  about  the  year  of  Vie  Republic  CVII. 
Don  Cameron  of  Penna. 

By  the  tin  gods  he  swore 
That  the  fair  fame  of  Porter 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  tin  gods  he  swore  it, 

And  up  to  arms  he  sprang, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
E.  &  W.  &S.  &  N., 

To  summon  up  his  gang. 
Davis  from  West  Virginia, 

Jonesius  from  Floridar, 
Hoarus  from  Massachusetts, 

And  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  ; 
From  where  fair  Cala.  revels 

In  climate  and  in  sky, 
To  where  the  springs  Pierian  gush 

Of  Bourbon  County,  Ky. 
But  Edmundsius's  brow  was  sad, 

And  Edmundsius's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  bill, 
And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
"  Their  vote  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down, 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

They'll  do  the  job  up  brown." 
Then  up  spoke  brave  Loganius, 
The  leader  of  the  Op.: 
"  On  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  gets  the  final  drop. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  this  array, 
For  the  honor  of  the  party, 

And  of  the  U.  S.  A.  ? 
Hoist  up  the  rag,  Edmundsius, 

And  let  the  ball  begin, 
1,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 
Will  see  they  don't  get  in. 
In  this  close  house  a  trio 

Breaks  a  majoritee — 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 
Then  out  spake  John  Shermanius, 
Or  O-hi-o  was  he: 
"  Now  blow  me  tight  if  I  will  fight 
At  thy  right  hand  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  stout  Mahonius, 
Of  Southron  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  be  shot  if  I  am  got 

On  thy  left  hand  with  thee." 
Then  back  spake  brave  Loganius, 
Of  Illinois  was  he: 
"  Knock  me  to  pot  if  you  are  not 
The  worst  I  ever  see. 
For  three  such  ornry  cusses 

Never  were  seen  or  known, 
And,  by  the  Shade  of  Scottius  Dux, 

I'll  play  the  hand  alone  1 " 
****** 
There  came  a  bust  of  thunder- 
Sound,  and  the  bridge  was  gone. 
****** 

"  I  think,"  said  Cameronius, 

"  I  heard  you  say,  '  Come  on '  ?  " 
****** 
When  the  House  is  called  to  ofder. 

And  bills  are  rushing  through, 
When  the  old  appropriation 

Comes  up  as  good  as  new, 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Then  is  the  story  told 
How  the  bridge  left  Loganius, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old.  — Puck. 

A  Poem  of  Poker. 
If  you  want  to  play  the  game  in  a  way  to  bring  you 
fame, 
And  you  have  of  cash  to  spare, 
Never  mind  the  art  and  science — put  in  luck  your 
whole  reliance — 
In  the  Wattersonian  dare. 
Then,  perhaps,  some  one  may  say, 

As  you  make  your  mystic  play, 
"  Any  one  can  understand  -he  must  hold  a  mighty 
hand  ; 
So,  no  matter  what's  dealt  to  me, 
From  his  manner  and  expression,  I  am  forced  to  the 
concession. 
He  may  take  that  pot  from  me  !  " 
When  you  get  a  little  hand,  that  you  think  will  never 
stand, 
Don't  give  up  your  ante/ 
]ust  remember  it's  a  law— everything  is  in  the  draw — 

And  call  for  the  usual  three  ; 
If  the  size  and  colors  differ,  make  your  drink  a  little 
stiffer, 
Put  a  "  bad  "  look  in  your  eye ; 
With  the  swagger  of  a  duffer  take  the  chances  of  a 
bluffer, 
And  stack  your  chips  on  high. 
For,  perhaps,  some  one  may  say. 
As  you  make  that  sort  of  play, 
"His  nerve  is  so  delicious  t' would  delude  the  most 
suspicious, 
And  he  holds  the  edge  on  me  ; 
From  the  way  he  sips  his  whisky  I  am  certain  it's  too 
risky 
That  young  man's  raise  to  see  1 " 
If  you  try  a  flush  and  fail,  and  are  left  with  bobby 
tail, 
Let  your  courage  leave  you  not ; 
Take  another  drink  of  liquor,  never  let  your  spirit 
flicker, 
And  lay  for  the  lovely  pot. 
With  a  mighty  show  of  fire,  r.iise  the  riffle  higher- 
higher — 
Never  mind  how  the  other  one  plays  ; 
Knock  your  knuckles  on  the  table— put  up  all  that 
you  are  able — 
And  ask,  "  Who  wants  to  raise  ?" 
Then,  surely  all  will  say, 

As  you  play  that  "  nervy  "  way  : 
"  Surely  he  is  no  beginner,  but  a  hardened  old  sin- 
ner— 
His  game's  too  deep  for  me  I  " 
When  the  game  has  reached  its  close,  where  you'll 

stand,  nobody  knows  ; 
You  should  saunter  home  to  bed,  with  a  towel  round 
your  head, 
To  your  wife  and  family. 
Then,  perhaps,  your  wife  will  say  : 

"  It's  just  his  guileless  way, 
It's  perfectly  apparent— he's  a  regular  knight  errant 

In  the  cause  of  charity/ 
Vet,  I  can't  help  being  jealous  of  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows, 
.Vho  have  kept  him  out  from  me  l" 

—Louisville  Poet. 


TRUE 
Temperance 

Is  not  signing  a  pledge 
or  taking  a  solemn  oath  that 
cannot  be  kept,  because  of 
the  non-removal  of  the  cause 
— liquor.  Thewaytomake 
a  man  temperate  is  to  kill 
the  desire  for  those  dreadful 
artificial  stimulants  that  car- 
ry so  many  bright  intellects 
to  premature  graves,  and 
desolation,  strife  and  un- 
happiness  into  so  many 
families. 

Itisafact!  Brown'sIron 
Bitters,  a  true  non-alcohol- 
ic tonic,  made  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,by  the  Brown  Chemical 
Company,  who  are  old  drug- 
gists and  in  every  particu- 
lar reliable,  will,  by  remov- 
ing the  craving  appetite  of 
the  drunkard,  and  by  curing 
the  nervousness,  weakness, 
and  general  ill  health  result- 
ing from  intemperance,  do 
more  to  promote  temperance, 
in  the  strictest  sense  thin 
any  other  means  now  known. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact  that  many  medicines, 
especially 'bitters,'  are  noth- 
ing but  cheap  whiskey  vilely 
concocted  for  use  in  local 
option  countries.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  Brown's 
IronBitters.  Itisamedi- 
cine,  a  cure  for  weakness 
and  decay  in  the  nervous, 
muscular,  and  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  body,  produc- 
ing good,  rich  blood,  health 
and  strength.  Try  one  bot- 
tle.   Price  #i.oo. 


fltmgafot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE."' 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassf»l  I' fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  A/in,  ral  Water  Dealers. 
NONE    (.lanvt    BUT    WIT11  A  BLUE    LABEL. 
FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

583  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANOIRCn. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron, 
OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days  trial  Dr.  Dye'8  Elect ro- 
Voltalc  Belt1*  and  other  Electric  iippllnncew  TO 
ItlEJf  suffering  from  Nervous  DcMlily,  Lost  Vital 
lty,  and  Kindred  Tronble*.  Also,  for  etluiiiu.i- 
tlsm,  liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  in  any 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOITAIC  BEIT  CO.,  Marsh  all,  Mich. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  O  fl  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrtL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 

VEQETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

For  nil  those  Painful  Complaints  and  Weaknesses 

so  common  to  oar  best  female  population^ 

A  Medicine  for  Woman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

The*Greatwt   Medical   Dbeovery  Slneetho   Dawn  or  IliRlorr. 

C^It  revives  the  drooping  spirits.  Invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 
flrmnesg  to  the  step,  restores  the  natural  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  plants  on  the  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  fresh 
roses-  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  time. 
E^~Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely  128. 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 

and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

For  the  eure  or  Kidney  Complaints  of  cither  sex 

till*  Compound  Is  unsurpassed, 

X.TDIA.  E.  PrVKHAM-S  BLOOD   PURIFIER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Humors  from  tho 
Blood,  and  uive  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.   Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  -  Price  of 
either,  §1.  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  In  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Finkham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
inquiry.   Enclose  3ct- stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet. 

No  family  should  bo  without  LYDIA  E.  PTNKHAM'S 
LIVER.  PILLS.  Tbx-v  cure  constipation,  biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 

JDS-Sold  by  allDruggists.lEIV         0) 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscrerons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-S-RESERVA- 
TIOIY. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  th  e 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases. 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m-ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1.25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  re-quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

Till:  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERYA- 
TION, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 

PEARODV    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  II    PARKER,  M.  »., 

4  Rnlfliicli  Street,  Koslon,  Mnss. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,   on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 

the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cert.'  No. 

Nam                                   No.        Shares.  Amount 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $200 

Charles DeLacy, Trustee..  37  10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy  Trustee..   73  200  80  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee . .   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   79  14,995  5,99800 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  £7  6,000  2,40000 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5  not  issued        2  00 

F-  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do                *o8  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5  do                  200 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do              398  00 

E  .G.  Waite 8  5  do                    200 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  do               998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do                    200 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do              398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do                    2  00 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee...   13  2,495  do                998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do                400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do                800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      60000 

Kred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do                400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee,  19  2,000  do                800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee zo  1,000  do                40000 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82  500  do                zoo  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..   Z3  500  do                200  00 

TReodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do                400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do                200  00 

X.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do                400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  zg  1,000  do                400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do       .        400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do                400  00 

Chas.  S-  Neal 32  5  do                    a  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do                   200 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do                  200 

Wm.   Wilson 35  5  do                   2  00 

Benj .  Teal 36  5  do                   2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  4  00  00 

Wm.Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do               400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee.. . .  61  500  do               200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do               200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes  , Trustee..   62  200  do                 80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do                 4000 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do                 20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65  50  do                 20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton, Trustee 66  50  issued              2000 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67  50  not  issued       ao  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do               100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do               100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do               40000 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee.. 103  500  do               20000 

J  as.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.  .110  500  do               200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do                4000 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  P.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (i6lh) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin 
qnent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6lh)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

PO  ^TpO^EMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent slock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th) day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour, 
Ry  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen1  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  January,  18S3,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  ninth  (9th)  day  of 
January,  1883,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.        C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  January,  iSS^,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT. -The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  Tuesday,  the  twenty- 
third  (23d)  day  of  January,  1883,  at  n  o'clock  a.  M.,  at  the 
same  place.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  1  uesday,  the  thirtieth 
(loth)  day  of  January,  1881,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  havon  posit  Ivo  rem.  -ly  f"r  ihe  nhovo  ill^tii"^  ;  by  Us  iiko 

thoii-umlg  ul"  crises  of  tl>o  worst  kind  mid  <>r  kmi  etiunllng 
liitvo  bi'i'ncur.-'d.  Ind0i»1,  prist  rone  1-  mv  Inltti  liiltn  cIUciht, 
thflt  I  wIlU.'inLTWO  mn'TU-.H  FUKi;,  t.'pothi'rvrlih  R  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  tlils  dlconso,  to  nny  euOoror.  OIvp  Kx. 
prose  6  P.  O.  uddrois.  PH.  T,  A,  BLOOUM,  181 1'aul  BU,  N,  X, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P._R.  R. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  VI,  18S2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  ANd"arI  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30* 

M. 

*3.oo  P. 

M. 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

3.30  P 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

DESTINATION. 


"4.00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

+.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4,oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 
{8.  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 


9.30  A. 

M. 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

S.OO  A. 

M. 

IO.O0  A.  M. 

3.00  P. 

M. 

*5.oo  P. 

M. 

3-3°  P- 

H 

5-3°  P. 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M 

S.OO  A 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M. 

3-  30  P. 

M. 

"4.OO  P. 

M 

8.00  A 

M 

3.OO  P. 

M 

**8.oo  A 

M 

8  OO  A 

M 

9-3°  A 

M 

3-30  P 

M 

*4.oo  p 

M 

3.30  P 

M 

8.00  A 

M 

*3-30  p  m 

.  Antioch  and  Martinez. . 

.Benicia 

, .  Calistoga  and  Napa. . . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . 

(.and  East /Emigrant 

J  Gait  and  \  via  Livermore. . . . 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

'r  "     (J  Sundays  only) 

.  .Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced ■ 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*I?-40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 


:.io. 


.  M. 


f  Ogden  and  \  Express 

"[East (Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{„  ^  \  via  Livermore.  ■ 
Sacramento  Ua  Eenicia 
and  Colfax,  jviaEenicia.. ... 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


. .Tehama  and  Willows. . 
..Vallejo 


.(tSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland... ... 


2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*S-40  A.M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 

*8.4oA.  M 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IOA.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.oO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  r.i. 
#7.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
2.40  P,  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*7-40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


.  F. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


BANKING. 


*T*HE   NEVADA   BANK 

•*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


t6.5  0  A.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.30  P    M 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.3O  P.  M 

4.30  P.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  A.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"■El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P-  M 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo   Park f 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 


4 


6.4O  A.  M. 

9.05  A.  M. 
I0.02   A.  M, 

3-37  »■  ». 
t5.04   p.  M. 

6  oz   V.  M . 


9.05  A.  M. 
'10.02  A.  M. 
3-37  '•  «■ 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSTRANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000)000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Monterey 


1  j*io.c 

n  6.c 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pin 


to.  40 

f3-3°  P. 


:„:!{ 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
,    ,    ...  and  Santa  Cruz 


6  02  P. 


10.40A.M.  I  Salinas,  Soledad  and  way  stations  |      6.02  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.       t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  faculties  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6. 00,  *6.30,  7.30.   8-3°.   9-3°. 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3-3°.  4-3°.  5-3°,  6-3o,  7-°°> 
8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— M.oo,  *t6,3o,   7.00,  *T7-3°i  8-°°.   ,J8-30> 
9.00,  '+9.30,  io.oo,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,     T3-3°> 
4.00,   *t4-3Q,  5.00,  M5.30,  6.oo,  *t6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2,00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,   "6.30,    7.00,   *7. 30,  8.00,     8.30, 

9.00,  t9.30,    IO.OO,   tlO.30,   II.OO,   t"-3°>    I2-°°.   I- OO.  2'°°' 

3.00,4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    Q' 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo, 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  ban 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Assr,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

B3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


3.oo,  9.30, 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
hORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857.  _     _ 
A  Toint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.                                  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvohd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  ISanb  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcmont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  In  ion  National  BanJk  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  91.  Kothscb  ild  *V 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  Bin! in,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary- 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
H-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  ^7.30,  J8.00, 
♦8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.0a,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
"5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s. 32,  *6-o2,  6. 32,  7.02, 
7.32.  8.02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

I2.02,  12.32,   I.02,  I.32,    2.02,    2.32.     3.02,    3.32,  4.O2,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *5-5*.  6.ai.  6-5*  7-5i. 
8. Si,  9-Si,  io-5i.  II-5i>  ".51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4-5i»  5-5i> 
6-5i.  7-5*>  9-2i,  10-51-  ,  _,  _ 

From  ALAMEDA— *5.i5.  *5-45,  6-i5,  7-™.  *T7-35>  8-IO> 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *t9-35,  *o.io,  *t*°-35>  "-io.  I2-ID.  I-10' 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *t4-35/5->°.  *T5-35,  6-ioj  T6-35.  7-*5i 
*t7-35.  9-15)  10.45.  „  ,. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.4S,  *6.i5,  6.45,  V*5.  7-45,  *8,i5. 
8.45,19.15,9.45,  tio-iSi  IO-45.  J«-iS.  n.45.  12-45,  1-45- 
2-45.3-45,  4-J5,  4-45,  5-i5«  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9-15, 
*io.45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6-i5,  6-45.  7-*5,  7-45, 
8.45,  9.45,  10.45,  1-45,  2.45,    3-45,  4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45   *6-i5> 

6.45,  *7-*5- • 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.*5,  9-i5,  «-i5,  x.i5i  3-*5 

,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-^5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^     32,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  *i-45,  *4.45,  t5-=oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}-— f8. 00,  *8-5o  A.  M.,  *3.4S,  *5.3o, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
|8.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M,  "2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.$o,  t7-3o,  *8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
+5.00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished   by    Randolph    &  "Co.. 
Towelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M, 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M. 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  A  AA  A-  M--  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen 
J.V.JHF    tin  Ferry,) THROUGH  TRAIN   for  Duncan 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  z,  1882 684^32  83 

PRESIDENT ..J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MAN] 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster, 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS3. 

O  ccan.ic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday.  March  6th. 

BclgiC Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets, 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


Mi 
Mills 


and   Way  Stations.     (Through  Train   from  Duncan 
inS.  F.  at  1.10  P.M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast; 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,    $2  50;   Tomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


Apollmaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 

" Exhilarating,  good for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5££  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
$.00   A.   M.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via    Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trirj — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


AMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionebk. 

JOHN  AiroDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  ROSE 

FOB    GAKDENS,    HULLS,     MINKS,     AM)    FIBE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANUFACTUK1NG  COMPANY. 


Carlbolizcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubbcr  Hose,  Extra  "  A"ltubbcr  llose. 
Rubber  llose,  (Com petition,)  Sucliou  Hose, 
Steam  nose,  Krewers*  llose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
llose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VAXVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOBN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

izS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


SANSOME   ST.  S.F 
ErtCHVtf'Q 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper, 


'GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKSfi1 
h 

'"Write  fM Luge  nioitrattd  Catalogue. 
Hjflw.Shot  Guiu,BeTornri(ient  0. 0.  d.  for  exsmlnatoon. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  BlanK  Book  Manufacturers 

804  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TABEB,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  xis  CalilwnU  St.,  Sao  fniaHi 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  00. 

(Estalilislicil  183-1.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

MISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35, 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  tire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
eleTntors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Th  e  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  hroad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  »y  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  hroail  halconles,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
fcoropean  plan.  Toe  restaurant  U  the  finest 
■itfcMttfffl 


JtlULLEiTS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    iSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

-jgs^     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CO., 


U 


D  E  R  T  A  K  E 

G41  Sacramento  Street. 


WILLIAMS,    DI9I0ND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^~*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.   of  London;    The  Baldwin   Locc  >rks;  The 

Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  So 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President 

SanFrancisco, 

tlal. 

1863. 

CapitalStocli 
fflli,00O.OOO.0O 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  I,  1883. 
We  taltenleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 

consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aunual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  £anl£ : 
RESOURCES. 

Rank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12.S2»  35 

United  States  Bonds 629,507  60 

liand  Association  stock 35,131  55 

Loans  mill  ItiscountS 1,785,000  20 

Due  from  Banks 537,279  09 

aioney  on  hand ■     633,365  30 

S3, 753,099  09 


LIAUILITIES. 


Capital  paid  up 81,000,000  00 

Surplus 4O0.8O0  70 

l>iie  ncpositors 1,953,G72  SO 

Due  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 131  50 

S3, 752,099  09 


This  Rank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
til  kinds  of  banking  business. 


'IT     IS     ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BROWN'  ,1  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  19  FREMON  T  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


flFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

'-'     Street 
JtSTLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

BHe,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

gklllon. 

Sole  Pkoprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills   and  thi 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

MAGNESO-GALGITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  »ftrft 
and  Note  WnOtO 

house-     r^uceTo 
hold  on  CO  1  o 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


•»•••• 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR 

mm  ranted  Urrtt-clim*  111  titry  respect.  Few 
EqimI,  None  Butter.  To  induce  thousands  or  new  i 
customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trinl  we  will  send  for 
60  eta.  one  packet  each  of  the  following  new  and 
choicest  varieties:  The  CUBAN  QUEEN  ' 
WATEE-MELON,  the  largest  and  best.  The  prize 
melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  last  season,  weighed 


.._  fly,  103  SeuTsSM  lit*.  andsS'lbti^iMOO 
IN  CASH  PHIZES  for  1888,  for  the  live  largest 
melons  raised  from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal 
Green  Nutmce  Melon,  largest  on  record,  one  mel- 
on weighing  Bulbs,  thepast  season,  and  of  luscious 
flavor.  We  oiler  #50  IN  CASH  for  three  largest 
Wontrcals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbage, 
very  early,  a  euro  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant 
White  Italian  Onion,  grown  to  weigh  2' ,  to  i  lbs. 
each, mild  and  pleasant.  Wo  will  par  $25  CASH  0 
PRIZES  for  largest  of  these  Onions."  BURPEE'S 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  oralt  Tomatoes, 
certainly  the  climax  of perfection.  New  Perpetual 
Lettuce,  finest  lettuce  for  family  use,  as  ooc  sowing 
■will  do  for  whole  season.  Japanese  Nest-Ecu  O 
Gourd,  of  creat  value  to  erery  poultry -keeper,  they  mafee  very  best  or  nest-eggs.  Ecjrptlan  Beet,  earliest.  Im- 
proved Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  best  parsnips.  Golden  Globe  Radish,  beautiral,perfect  shape,quicb  growth,  i 
Perfect  Gem  Squnsli,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh,  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leaved, 
round.  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skin"  and  flesh  white  as  snow,  most  delicate  flavor.  All  above 
are  full,  recuLar  size  packets,  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  eultnre,  printed  on  each  packet.  < 

AQLTMADIfRDI   LT  nLTLTLTDI  The  above  IB  packets  at  usual  prlccscost  *1.85.    We  will  send  the 
nLniHn!\HDLC  Urrtn  !  entire  coUcctlon  by  miul.postpafd.to  any  address  for  HMI  If  rnn     , 
or  5  collections  for  $£.00.  and  wc  will  put  in  each  collection,  free  of  choree,  ft  sample  packet  UI1LI  OUCi 
of  BURPEE'S  3IAMMOTH  WHITE  SUKPIU8E  COltN,  and  a  sample  or  the  wonderful  NEW  WEL- 
COME OATS,  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  I 
fBSj?**  4fk    ■  we  will  send  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following: 

^L    H  New  Prollflc  Tree  Bean,  most  proliuo  known,  1 1 75  Beans  having  beec  raised  on  one  plant.  ( 
FflR  «yla    ■  Rurpee's  Superior  Larec  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbncc,  standard  for  winter.    New  Bwnrf 
I   Ull^fSr    ■  Round   Purple  Ecs  Plant,  earliest,  succeeds  everywhere.     Round   Yellow   Dan vera  . 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.    Now  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn/  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  HSO  good  cars  ' 
from  Hi  hills.    Danvcr*  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.    Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  large, 
6\vrjct,mild.    Burpee's  Ext  rn  Early  Peas.ctWicJland  the  test  extra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Beans,  | 
marvellous  benuty,  line  qualitv,  immense   pm'htctiventas.     London  Lone  Green  Cucumber,  excellent   for 
table  or  pickling.    Round  Dark  Red  Radish,  extra  earlv,   intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.    Lone. 
White  Salslfv,  n  ildicinus  vegetable.    New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.    The  seeds  named  ' 
above  nmount   to  92.55    actual    value,   but  the  entire  lot  will  be  seat,  postpaid,  to  any  address  f'.r  ONLY 
'81.00,  and  in  addition  we  will  give  a  sample  packet  of  Farmer's  Favorite  Golden   Dent  Com    and  cele-  | 
brated  Golden  Grain  Wheat,  i".  all  80  packaces.    A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  Om  Dollar, 
and   all   the  finest  f|Dlf  i  NAT  AQC    of  the  system  of  offering  valuable  collections  of  Seeds  far  below   usual, 
varieties.    We  are  UillUlllH  I  UllO  cost,  and  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  Tor  money,  ever   offered.  ' 
We  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  in  immense  quantities.  Wo  know  that  all  trying  our  seedsonce  will  be  regular  customers 
fli^^e    f\f\   IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  188S,  to  growers  of  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  | 
\V  B   0  3»  WW   Burpee's  Seeds.    Compotitloo  open  to  nil.    See  catalogue  for  particulars.     Show  this  adver- 
tisement to  your  friends  and  get  tbem  to  eend  with  you.    8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  $2.50.  < 
LTI  niMCD   CrimC  HrKPEE'S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Pansy,  Petunia, 
rLUWCn   OLLUO  Phlox,  Tcrhena.Ncw  Sunflower,  etc   <10  packets),  most  beautiful  vnrlc-  . 
tics,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  only  25c.    This  nnd  the  One  Dollar  Vegetable  rv.n.  ,;iion,  total  -10  pack-  ' 
ct*,— All  the  Seeds  named  in  thU  advertUemml  scut  to  any  address  for  40  Set.  STAMPS.    ORDER  NOW, 
and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL-  for  1888,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  or  nearly  100  i 

Sages,  the    only  complete    Catalogue    published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Plants, 
ulba,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Ac.    Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit. 

WATI TC     DIIDDCC     Sb     Pfl     Philadelphia,  pa.  Warchoi 
■     A  I  LLC      DUlfrtC      &      UUi     and  477  N.  5th  St-,.fc  476  and  47 


__  .No.  475  « 
8  York  Ave. 


lb" 


.  .^FO'R  I883._ 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering- it.  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting; 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec 
lHily  to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  1 

M.FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich, 

J'andmo^dur:  ,BYR0N   ^HSON, 

ibi'e  wind  Miii."  625  Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing' 

Machines,  Howe  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.   Steam  Derrick 

Runs  in  the  pork  Spools,  repairs  for  nil  kinds  of 

iigliiest  winds.  parm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  r=lm-aud  Wool  Presses   Steam   EncinesJ 

bleineuirms.     Threshing:    Machines,    Wind    Mills, 

RVIHW  IifRlV    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 

mm  J-U^Wi   orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

San  Francisco,  market  rates. 

Write  for  onr  New  Catalogue. 


REMOVAL. 


"THE  ARGONAUT" 


WILL  BE   PUBLISHED   HEREAFTER  AT 


No.  313   DUPONT   STREET. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

....AND.... 

718    S1XS0ME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gouts'    Furnishing     Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  "Argonaut," 

From  Vol.  1  to  Vol.  11,  Inclusive. 

ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No  313.  Dupont 
Street. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CoininissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  street , 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.M.  II.  ODER. I  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


M 


OUR   NEW 

TIME -KEEPER. 

A  Little  Wonder. 


Just  what  everybody  needs.  Farmers,  Mechanics, 
Business  Men.  or  I3nys  can  now  own  n  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.  The  Lilile  Wonder  Time-Keeper  is  NO  HUM- 
BUG, nor  is  it  a  cheap  toy.  It  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
teller  of  the  time  of  day,  in  :t  handsome  silver  nickel 
hunting-case,  and  fully  warranted-  cheap  Watches 
are  as  a  general  thing  poor  time-keepers,  but  ihe 
^Little  Wonder  ran  always  be  rehed  upon-  Our  offer: 
''We  wan'  200,000  now  readers  for  our 
paper  immediately,  and  i . ■  order  to  obtain  liit-m  and 
introduce  it  into  every  home  in  the  L'nijr.i,  we  aro 
now  making  extraordinary  offer,1)  \v*o  Will  send  our 
new  paper,  entitled  "Youth"  frr  the  next -three 
months  to  all  who  will  send  us  thi rtij -three  cents  i-i 
one-cent  postage  stamps,  to  help  pay  postage  and  cost 
of  this  advertisement;  and  to  each  person  we  wi.i 
send  ahaotutely  free  one  of  the  "  jttle  Wonder 
Time-Keeper's.  Anyone  sendine  SI. 00  for  Hh-lj 
subscriptions  will  receive  paper  and  Time- Keeper  free. 
YOUTH  is  a  large  32-o.himn  Illustr«it-d  IJu'mry 
and  Family  Paper,  filled  with  bright  and  sparkling 
Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Household  Notes,  Puzzles, 
Tictures,  etc.;  in  fact,  everything  to  amuse  and  In- 
struct the  whole  family  circle.  We  know  that  yon 
■will  be  more  than  pleased.  .Address  at  once,  Yo-itu 
Publishing  Co.,  27  Doane  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      385  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KDiC    <lllli<  II. 


RUPTURE 


Cared.   Greatest  Invention 

ofthcage.   PiERCE*So« 
j*H  Sac  St. ,  San  Fran.  Cal* 


THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
r  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  43)  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Koom  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  day  of  Febuary,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
ment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office. — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

—  ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  18)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1883,  will  be. 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
first  day  of  Marcy,  18&3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office. —  Room  70  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations* 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


9% 


USHEO  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   FEBRUARY  3,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


How  the  Soul  of  Octave  de  Saville  Possessed  a  Rival's  Body. 


The  reputation  of  Doctor  Cherbonneau  as  physician  and 
thaumaturgist  began  to  spread  in  Paris.  His  peculiarities, 
real  or  affected,  made  him  the  fashion,  but  he  made  no  effort 
to  start  a  practice,  and  accepted  only  desperate  cases.  It 
was  said  that  by  magic  gestures  over  a  cup  of  water  he  had 
even  reanimated  the  dead. 

The  doctor's  rooms  were  heated,  summer  and  winter,  by  a 
powerful  furnace,  which  kept  the  atmosphere  at  a  feverish 
temperature.  Accustomed  to  Indian  skies,  he  shivered  under 
our  pale  suns.  There  was  no  furniture  but  low  Malabar 
divans,  and  the  carpets  were  funereal  black  and  white,  woven 
by  the  Thugs  in  prison  out  of  the  hemp  of  their  strangling- 
ropes.  The  only  pictures  represented  the  nine  avatars  of 
Vishnu. 

In  the  innermost  apartment,  more  intensely  heated  than 
the  rest,  sat  Doctor  Cherbonneau,  surrounded  by  Sanscrit 
books  that  looked  like  small  Venetian  blinds.  An  electric 
battery  reared  its  complicated  outline  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  doctor  was  not  a  charlatan,  but  his  retreat  gave 
one  rather  the  impression  of  an  old  alchemist's  laboratory. 

Count  Olaf  Labinska  had  heard  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  the  doctor,  and  his  half-incredulous  curiosity  was  roused. 
The  Slav  races  have  a  natural  bias  toward  the  marvelous. 
He  accordingly  went  to  visit  the  thaumaturgist,  and  upon 
first  entering  the  room  felt  all  the  blood  fly  to  his  head  in 
the  overpowering  heat.  The  burning  aromatic  lamps  also 
made  him  giddy  with  their  asphyxiating  perfumes.  He 
made  a  few  unsteady  steps  toward  Doctor  Cherbonneau, 
who  remained  curled  up  on  his  divan  like  a  human  spider 
gathered  in  his  web  watching  the  struggles  of  his  prey.  At 
the  sight  of  the  count  his  turquoise  eyes  shone  with  a  phos- 
phorescent gleam,  which  he  immediately  quenched  as  if  by  a 
voluntary  film.  Then  he  extended  his  hand  to  Olaf,  and  by 
two  or  three  mesmeric  passes  surrounded  his  guest  with  a 
spring-like  atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  the  Tartarus  of  heat. 

"  Do  you  feel  better?"  he  asked. 

The  count  signified  that  he  was  no  longer  in  pain. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  the  doctor,  good-naturedly,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  my  conjuring  tricks,  and  you  wish 
a  specimen  of  my  skill.     Oh,  I  am  very  clever  ! " 

"  My  curiosity  is  not  frivolous,"  replied  the  count.  "  I  re- 
spect you  as  one  of  the  princes  of  science." 

"  But  I  am  no  savant  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  in  studying  cer- 
tain things  I  have  made  myself  master  of  occult  forces 
that  science  disdains.  It  is  my  theory  that  mind  is  every- 
thing, and  matter  exists  only  in  appearance.  This  whole 
visible  universe  may  only  be  one  of  God's  dreams.  By 
watching  I  have  surprised  the  soul,  and  it  has  made  me  con- 
fidences that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  Will  is  power,  and, 
if  I  control  the  soul,  think  if  the  body  is  my  toy  1  But  you 
shall  see  for  yourself." 

So  saying,  the  doctor  took  Olaf's  hand  and  placed  it  on 
one  of  the  rods  of  iron  in  a  mesmeric  jar.  The  count  had 
no  sooner  touched  the  metal  than  he  felt  as  if  thunder-struck. 
The  doctor  took  him  in  his  arms,  lifted  him  like  a  feather, 
placed  him  on  a  divan,  rang,  and  said  to  the  servant  who 
appeared  on  the  threshold  : 

"  Go  fetch  Monsieur  Octave  de  Saville." 

The  rolling  of  a  coupe"  was  heard  in  time,  and  Octave 
presented  himself  before  the  doctor. 

He  stood  stupefied  when  Cherbonneau  showed  him  Olaf 
Labinska  extended  on  a  divan  with  every  appearance  of 
death,  but  an  almost  imperceptible  respiration  raising  the 
sleeper's  breast,  dispelled  his  momentary  horror. 

"  Here  is  your  disguise  all  ready  for  you,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  put  on  than  a  domino,  but 
Romeo  climbing  the  balcony  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  danger  of  breaking  his  neck." 

Octave,  embarrassed,  said  nothing.  The  count's  pale, 
noble  face,  which  he  was  going  to  deprive  of  its  soul,  touched 
him  with  remorse.  The  doctor  mistook  his  silence  for  ap- 
prehension, and  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  I  can  awaken  him  and  let  him  go  away,"  he  said.  "  Anx- 
ious as  I  am  to  make  an  experiment  never  tried  in  Europe, 
I  shall  not  deny  that  this  exchange  of  souls  is  a  perilous 
business.  Only  I  thought  your  Bible  said  love  was  stronger 
than  death." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Octave,  simply. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  this  passion  that  stops  at  nothing  suits  me.  Sit  down  there, 
and  give  yourself  up  to  my  power.  Look  at  me  ;  give  me 
your  hands.  The  ideas  of  time  and  space  are  annihilated, 
the  consciousness  of  self  effaced,  thought  sleeps.  All  the 
delicate  threads  that  knit  soul  and  body  are  untied." 

While  the  doctor  muttered  these  broken  phrases  he  shook 
off  jets  of  light  from  his  fingers,  which  played  about  the 
brow  and  heart  of  his  patient,  and  by  degrees  wrapped  him 
in  a  phosphoric  atmosphere  like  a  aureole. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  cried  Cherbonneau.  The  triumph  was 
complete.  He  prepared  with  majestic  solemnity  for  the  tre- 
mendous experiment  he  was  about  to  make.  He  dressed 
himself  in  a  linen  robe,  ho  washed  his  hands  in  perfumed 
water,  he  streaked  his  face  with  holy  powders,  and  read 


verses  from  the  sacred  poems ;  he  did  not  omit  the 
minutest  rite  that  the  Indian  ascetics  ever  recommended. 
These  ceremonies  ended,  he  opened  all  the  registers  till  the 
air  thrilled  with  a  heat  that  would  make  a  tiger  pant  in  the 
jungles,  or  the  aloe's  bud  explode. 

"  The  two  divine  sparks  that  I  shall  presently  strip  of 
their  mortal  covering  must  not  pale  or  expire  in  our  glacial 
atmosphere,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  the  thermometer 
which  had  leaped  to  120*  Fahrenheit. 

He  then  approached  the  motionless  Olaf  Labinska,  and 
pronounced  the  ineffable  syllable,  which  he  rapidly  repeated 
over  Octave.  The  two  men  appeared  simultaneously  agi- 
tated with  a  convulsive  agony,  their  faces  were  distorted, 
and  a  light  foam  gathered  on  their  lips.  Then  two  little 
bluish  lights  trembled  uncertainly  above  their  heads.  At  a 
lightning  gesture  from  the  doctor,  who  seemed  to  trace  their 
route  through  the  air,  the  two  phosphorescent  points  were 
put  in  motion,  and,  leaving  a  luminous  trail  behind  them 
in  their  flight,  went  each  to  its  new  dwelling.  The  soul  of 
Octave  occupied  the  body  of  Count  Labinska,  the  soul  of 
the  count  the  body  of  Octave.  A  flush  on  the  cheeks  indi- 
cated the  return  of  life  to  the  human  clay  left  vacant  an  in- 
stant. The  joy  of  triumph  made  the  doctor's  blue  eyes 
blaze. 

"  Let  us  awaken  our  sleepers,"  he  said,  and,  having  taken 
off  his  Brahmin's  dress,  he  placed  himself  before  the  body  of 
Count  Labinska,  tenanted  by  Octave's  soul,  and  made  the 
necessary  passes  to  bring  him  out  of  his  unconscious  state. 
In  a  few  moments  Octave- Labinska — we  will  call  him  so 
for  the  sake  of  clearness — sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was  his  own  lifeless  form  on  a  divan  oppo- 
site to  him.  He  saw  himself — not  a  reflection  in  a  glass — but 
a  palpable  reality.  He  gave  a  cry,  but  the  voice  he  heard 
was  not  his  own.  The  exchange  of  souls  having  taken  place 
in  a  magnetic  sleep,  he  did  not  remember  it,  and  felt  thor- 
oughly ill  at  ease.  His  mind,  served  by  new  organs,  was 
like  a  workman  deprived  of  his  accustomed  tools  and  fur- 
nished with  another  set. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  enjoyed  Octave's 
surprise,  "is  your  soul  comfortable,  installed  in  this  gallant 
cavalier's  body  ?  He  is  the  husband  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  you  know.  You  don't  care  to  die  any 
more,  do  you,  now  that  the  doors  of  the  Labinska  palace  are 
open  to  you,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  Prascovie  will  lay  her 
hand  on  your  lips,  if  you  happen  to  speak  of  love  ?  " 

"  Doctor,"  said  Octave- Labinska,  "  have  you  the  power  of 
God  or  the  devil  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  there's  no  deviltry  in  it,"  said  the  doctor, 
reassuringly.  "  Your  salvation  is  not  endangered,  and  I 
shall  not  make  you  sign  any  compact  with  blood." 

"  At  least  tell  me  by  what  gratitude  or  devotion  I  can  re- 
pay this  inestimable  service  ?" 

"  You  owe  me  nothing  ;  you  interested  me,  and  to  an  old 
fellow  like  me,  callous  to  all  feeling,  an  emotion  is  precious. 
You  have  revealed  love  to  me,  and  you  know  we  dreamers 
all  adore  the  absolute.  But  get  up,  walk  about,  see  if  your 
new  skin  is  tight  in  the  arm  holes." 

Octave  obeyed.  Although  inhabited  by  another  soul,  the 
count's  body  kept  its  old  motions  and  attitudes  by  a  kind  of 
physical  memory  highly  important  to  Octave. 

"  If  I  had  not  expelled  the  proprietor  myself,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  should  take  you  for  the  genuine  Count  Labinska, 
whose  identity  is  slumbering  there  in  the  chrysalis  you  have 
so  disdainfully  deserted.  But  midnight  will  soon  strike. 
Go  to  Prascovie,  or  she  will  scold  you,  and  accuse  you  of 
preferring  baccarat  to  her.  Do  not  begin  your  married  life 
with  a  quarrel.  Meantime  I  will  devote  myself  to  waking 
up  your  former  self." 

Octave-Labinska  hastened  to  depart.  The  count's  mag- 
nificent bay  horses  were  snorting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  ; 
a  superb  footman  sprang  forward  to  let  down  the  step,  and 
Octave,  who  had  at  first  turned  mechanically  to  his  own 
carriage,  installed  himself  in  the  luxurious  coupe",  saying, 
"  Home  1 "  to  the  footman. 

The  distance  was  soon  traversed,  the  coachman  cried, 
"  Door  1 "  a  tall  Swiss  slid  back  the  panels,  the  carriage 
wound  round  a  court  and  drew  up  under  an  awning. 

The  poor  transformed  lover  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  After  all  he  only  pos- 
sessed the  body  of  the  count,  the  ideas  of  his  brain  had  fled 
with  his  soul.  Octave  did  not  know  the  way  in  the  home 
which  henceforth  was  to  be  his.  At  a  venture  he  followed 
the  staircase  before  him.  The  hall  was  gorgeous  with  pol- 
ished woods  and  exotics.  A  swinging  lamp  sent  showers  of 
light  over  the  frescoed  walls.  Exquisite  mosaics  were  under- 
foot. Octave  pushed  back  a  portiire,  and  found  himself  in 
an  immense  room  where  some  sleepy  lackeys  leaped  into 
soldierly  attitudes  at  his  entrance.  He  walked  on;  an  empty 
parlor  succeeded  the  empty  ante-chamber.  He  rang  a  bell ; 
a  maid  appeared. 

"Can  madame  receive  me?" 

"  Madame  is  just  undressing,  but  she  will  be  visible  pre- 
sently." 


Left  alone  with  the  body  of  Octave  de  Saville,  inhabited 
by  the  soul  of  Olaf  Labinska,  Doctor  Cherbonneau  set  him- 
self to  restoring  the  inert  form  to  life,  and  at  last  Olaf-de 
Saville — in  his  case  also  permit  us  to  designate  the  double 


He  rose  aimlessly,  and  staggered  with  a  kind  of  vertigo. 
Everything  reeled  round  him  ;  the  incantations  of  Vishnu 
danced  a  saraband  along  the  walls.  At  last  he  regained  his 
self-possession,  and  Doctor  Cherbonneau  approached  him 
with  a  winning  smile. 

"  Is  monsieur  the  count  satisfied  with  the  little  experiment 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  make  for  him  ?"  he  asked,  with  ob- 
sequious humility,  not  unmixed  with  irony.  "I  dare  say  he 
will  not  regret  his  evening,  and  will  go  away  quite  satisfied 
that  magnetism  is  not  the  jugglery  official  science  pretends." 
Still  bewildered,  Olaf-de  Saville  bent  his  head  in  assent, 
and  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  who  made 
him  a  piofound  bow  at  every  door. 

The  soul  of  Prascovie's  husband,  in  the  body  of  Octave  de 
Saville,  got  into  the  latter's  brougham  which  stood  drawn  up 
before  the  steps.  He'did  not  observe  the  absence  of  his  liv- 
ery, though  when  the  coachman  asked  where  he  would  go  he 
missed  the  decided  accent  of  his  green  footman.  Ashe  said 
"  Home,"  he  noticed  that  the  brougham  was  upholstered  in 
damask,  whereas  he  knew  his  own  coupe"  was  lined  with  satin. 
He  himself  seemed  smaller  than  usual,  and  being  perfectly 
certain  that  he  wore  evening  dress  to  the  doctor's,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  sack  coat  of  light 
material,  which  had  never  been  part  of  his  wardrobe.  His 
usually  lucid  mind  was  cloudy ;  he  leaned  back  lost  in  thought. 
The  stopping  of  the  carriage  suddenly  roused  him.  He  let 
down  the  glass  and  looked  out. 

"  Where  the  devil  are  you  taking  me?"  cried  he.  "  Is  this 
the  Hotel  Labinska,  Faubourg  St.  Honore"  ?" 

"Pardon.  I  misunderstood,"  said  the  coachman,and  turned 
his  horses  in  the  indicated  direction. 

Again  the  count  ran  over  the  perplexing  circumstances  of 
the  evening,  but  found  no  better  solution  than  that  Doctor 
Cherbonneau,  to  impress  his  imagination,  had  made  him  in- 
hale some  powerful  drug,  and  he  must  sleep  off  its  effects. 

The  carriage  reached  the  Hotel  Labinska,  but  the  Swiss 
refused  to  open  the  gates,  saying  that  there  was  no  reception 
that  evening  ;  his  master  had  come  in  an  hour  ago,  and  his 
mistress  had  gone  to  her  rooms. 

"  Are  you  drunk,  or  mad  ? "  said  Olaf-de  Saville,  pushing 
away  the  colossus  on  the  threshold. 

"Drunk,  yourself,  little  gentleman,"  said  the  Swiss.  " Hold 
your  tongue,  or  I  will  break  you  over  my  knee  and  throw  the 
pieces  in  the  gutter,"  and  he  displayed  a  hand  like  a  glove- 
maker's  sign.     Some  lackeys  ran  out  at  the  altercation. 

"  You  are  discharged,  you  brute  I  Do  not  attempt  even 
to  pass  the  night  under  this  roof.  Get  out  of  my  sight  before 
I  kill  you  like  a  mad  dog  ! "  and  Olaf  sprang  on  his  servant 
with  bloodshot  eyes.  The  great  Swiss  controlled  him  easily 
with  one  of  his  big  hands. 

"  Come,  cool  down  1 "  he  said,  good-naturedly.  "  Is  there 
any  sense  in  coming  to  respectable  houses  and  making  such 
an  uproar?  Wine  must  be  good  where  you  came  from.  I 
shan't  hurt  you.  I  shall  just  lay  you  gently  in  the  street,  and 
a  policeman  will  come  along  and  take  care  of  you." 

Wretches,"  said  Olaf,  addressing  the  other  servants,  "  do 
you  allow  this  creature  to  insult  the  Count  Labinska?" 

At  this  name  the  lackeys,  with  one  accord,  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter. 

"  The  little  gentleman  thinks  he  is  the  count !  "  they  cried. 
Olaf  felt  the  marrow  freeze  in  his  bones.  What  was  this 
ghastly  farce  ?  Was  his  reason  deserting  him  ?  Raising  his 
eyes  he  saw  at  the  end  of  the  court,  under  the  awning,  a 
young  man  of  elegant  figure,  whose  oval  face,  black  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  blonde  mustache  were — his  own  I  Or 
else  what  phantom  raised  by  the  devil  ?  The  Swiss  released 
his  prisoner,  the  lackeys  ranged  themselves  respectfully. 
They  paid  his  wraith  the  honors  they  refused  the  real  count. 
It  was  a  legend  in  the  Labinska  family  that  when  a  member 
of  it  distinctly  saw  himself  it  was  a  warning  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  and  at  this  frightful  vision  of  his  external  self 
the  intrepid  warrior  of  the  Caucasus  was  mastered  by  super- 
stitious horror. 

The  false  count  advanced  slowly  toward  his  old  body,  in 
which  the  soul  of  the  true  count  was  raging,  and  said,  haugh- 
tily : 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  cease  compromising  yourself  with 
these  servants.  Count  Labinska  is  at  home,  if  you  wish  to 
see  him,  from  noon  until  two  o'clock,  and  the  countess  re- 
ceives her  friends  on  Thursday,"  with  which  Octave  tran- 
quilly withdrew.     Olaf  had  fainted. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  was  in  bed  in  a  room 
that  he  was  sure  he  had  never  before  entered.  A  strange 
servant  stood  by. 

"  Does  monsieur  feel  better  ? "  said  Jean  to  the  count, 
whom  naturally  he  took  for  his  master. 

"  Yes,"  said  Olaf  ;  "  it  was  only  a  passing  weakness." 
"  Can  I  go  to  bed,  or  shall  I  sit  up,  monsieur?" 
"  Leave  me,  but  first  light  the  burners  by  the  mirror." 
The  gas  being  lighted,  and  Jean  withdrawn,  the  count 
sprang  to  the  mirror,  where  he  saw  reflected  a  face  with 
abundant  black  hair,  soft  blue  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  a  silky, 
brown  beard.     He  tried  to  think  this  was  some  peculiar! 
the  mirror,  but  as  he  put  his  hand  behind  the  glass  the  1 
threw  back  all  his  notions.     His  hands  were  thinne 
wearing  a  seal  ring  with  a  different  crest  from  his 
cards  in  the  case  he  found  in  his  pocket  were  engra\  - 
tave  de  Saville.    The  laugh  of  the  lackeys,  the  apparitk 


personage — came  out  of  the  catalepsy  which  had  chained   his  wraith,  the  reflection  in  the  glass  might  be  the  delusions 
him,  stiff  and  motionless,  to  the  divan,  '  I  of  a  diseased  brain;  but  these  different  clothes,  this  ring, 
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which  he  slipped  on  and  off,  were  palpable  proofs  that  a  met- 
amorphosis had  taken  place  in  him  unknown  to  himself. 
A  devil  had  robbed  him  of  his  nobility,  his  name,  and  his 
person,  leaving  him  nothing  but  his  soul,  with  no  means  of 
establishing  his  identity.  If  he  asserted  himself  as  Count 
Labinska  he  would  pass  for  an  impostor  or  a  lunatic.  His 
very  wife  would  disown  him  in  this  deceptive  appearance. 
And  though,  to  be  sure,  he  could  recall  to  her  a  thousand 
mysterious  little  incidents  unknown  to  every  one  but  her, 
which  would  make  her  recognize  the  soul  of  her  husband  un- 
der any  disguise,  Prascovie's  conviction  would  be  worthless 
against  the  unanimity  of  the  outside  world's  opinion. 

Another  thought  :  was  he  transformed  or  was  he  inhabit- 
ing another  man's  body  ?  In  the  latter  case,  where  was  his 
own  ?  Had  it  become  the  property  of  a  daring  thief?  His 
double,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Hotel  Labinska,  must  be  a 
man  installed  in  his  stolen  skin  by  the  infernal  arts  of  the 
damned  doctor.  A  new  horror  uncoiled  and  hissed  in  his 
heart. 

"  God  of  Heaven  !  that  false  Count  Labinska,  masquer- 
ading in  my  image,  not  only  can  live  in  my  house  and  com- 
mand my  servants,  but  stands  this  hour  in  the  chamber 
whose  threshold  I  never  cross  without  feeling  my  heart  throb 
as  it  did  on  my  wedding  night.  Prascovie  smiles  on  him — 
leans  her  cheek  upon  that  breast  branded  with  the  devil's 
stigma — takes  that  son  of  hell  for  me  !  Prascovie  !  it  is  a 
cheat !  It  is  not  I ;  it  is  that  Olaf  who  dies  upon  your  heart 
to-night !  My  innocent  wife,  you  are  committing  a  crime 
that  will  corrode  my  soul  when  eternity  is  tired  ! " 

The  count's  brain  reeled;  sheets  of  flame  rolled  before  his 
eyes.  He  raged  about  the  room  like  a  wild  beast.  Insanity 
nearly  quenched  the  only  shred  of  self  that  remained  to  him. 
He  filled  a  basin  with  ice-water,  and  plunged  his  head  in  it. 
The  shock  was  good  for  him.  He  became  calmer,  reasoned 
with  himself  that  the  days  of  magic  were  past,  that  a 
Polish  noble  was  not  so  easily  effaced,  and  slept,  worn  out, 
upon  Octave's  bed. 

In  the  morning,  contrasting  his  new  quarters  with  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  Hotel  Labinski,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter,  Olaf-de  Saville  permitted  Jean  to  dress  him,  re- 
pugnant as  it  was  to  his  feelings  to  put  on  another  man's 
clothes.  Jean  withdrew  to  prepare  the  breakfast  which  the 
count  ordered  ambiguously,  "At  the  usual  time,"  and  Olaf 
proceeded  to  open  the  two  letters  which  came  to  him  with 
the  morning  papers.  The  first  was  a  friendly  reproach  for 
pleasant  relations  of  good-fellowship  broken  off.  It  was 
signed  with  an  unknown  name.  The  other  letter  was  from 
Octave's  notary,  begging  him  either  to  draw  the  quarter's 
income  due  him  so  long,  or  write  to  specify  how  he  wished 
it  invested. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  count,  "this  Saville,  whose  skin  I'm 
in,  really  exists,  it  appears,  and  has  friends,  and  a  notary, 
and  an  income,  and  everything  that  constitutes  the  civil  ex- 
istence of  a  gentleman.  But  I  do  maintain  that  I  am  Count 
Olaf  Labinska." 

A  glance  in  the  mirror  assured  him  that  no  one  would 
share  his  conviction.  Gas-light  or  day-light,  his  image  in 
that  cursed  glass  was  the  same  anomaly.  He  continued  to 
go  through  Octave's  desk.  He  found  notes  for  a  thousand 
francs,  which  he  appropriated  for  the  requirements  of  the  cam- 
paign he  was  about  to  begin.  Then  he  found  a  portfolio  with 
a  secret  lock  over  which  he  was  puzzling.  He  touched  by 
chance,  the  secret  spring  of  the  portolio,  and  there  lay  dis- 
closed to  his  view  an  unmistakable  sketch  of  the  angel  face 
of  Prascovie.  Jealousy  instantly  raised  its  serpent  head. 
How  had  his  wife's  picture  come  into  the  possession  of  this 
strange  man?  Had  she,  his  Madonna  of  Love,  descended 
from  her  heaven  to  a  vulgar  intrigue?  The  jest  had  grown 
hellish.  He  now  knew  that  his  soul  was  trapped  in  the  body 
of  his  wife's  lover.  After  being  her  husband,  he  was  to  be 
her  gallant.  Heavens  and  earth  !  He  flung  himself  upon 
some  closely  written  manuscript  that  fell  from  one  of  the 
pockets  of  the  portfolio.  It  seemed  a  desultory  sort  of  jour- 
nal, dealing  more  with  the  writer's  feelings  than  his  outward 
life. 

"  She  will  never  love  me,"  read  the  panting  count, 
"never!  I  have  read  in  her  eyes  the  motto  of  Dante's 
City  of  Doom  :  'Abandon  hope  !'  What  have  I  done  to 
God  that  he  should  damn  me  in  this  life  ?  To-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  forever  the  same.  With  a  word 
she  has  broken  the  wings  of  my  dream.  Turn  thy  wheel, 
Fortune,  there  is  no  winning  number  for  me.  Shut  out  from 
paradise,  I  lie,  sobbing,  on  the  threshold.  I  have  no  cour- 
age to  rise  and  fling  myself  into  the  Babel  of  men.  Why 
must  I  love  just  the  woman  who  will  not  love  me?  Others, 
whom  the  world  calls  beautiful,  have  smiled  on  me,  and 
seemed  to  demand  the  devotion  I  could  not  give.  How 
happy  he  is  !  For  what  sublime  heroism  in  some  former 
sphere  does  God  reward  him  with  the  treasure  of  her  pure 
heart?" 

Here  the  count  stopped  reading.  He  breathed  again. 
His  suspicions  were  at  rest.  Strange  peace  of  mind,  be- 
stowed by  the  certainty  of  another's  absolute  despair.  Still, 
the  appearances  were  in  favor  of  a  compact  with  the  devil, 
by  which  this  sighing  Strephon  had  slipped  into  a  husband's 
form  to  steal  a  husband's  happiness.  His  next  move  was  to 
rush  to  Doctor  Cherbonneau's.  That  gentleman  greeted 
him  as  Octave  de  Saville. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  in  measured  accents,  "  that  I  am 
not  Octave  de  Saville,  but  Count  Labinska.  Yesterday  even- 
ing, here  in  this  place,  you  stole  my  body  by  witchcraft." 

The  doctor  rolled  about  on  his  cushions  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

"  It  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  moderate  your  trans- 
ports of  mirth,"  said  Olaf,  sternly ;"Iam  deeply,  terribly 
in  earnest." 

"You  are  very  far  gone,"  said  the  doctor,  sitting  up  and 
wiping  his  eyes.  "  I  was  treating  you  for  hypochondria,  but 
this  is  delirium." 

"  Fiend  !  I'll  strangle  you  with  my  bare  hands  ! "  cried  the 
count,  springing  on  Cherbonneau.  The  latter  touched  him 
with  the  end  of  a  steel  bar,  and  he  recoiled,  feeling  as  if  rent 

i   there  are  always  means  of  reducing  rebellious  pa- 
said  the  doctor,  suddenly  growing  grave,  and  con- 
..ng  on  Olaf  the  look  which  quells  the  mad  and  sub- 
uons.     "  Go  home,  and  take  a  cold  bath.     This  excite- 
:;  will  pass  away,"  he  sneered.    The  count  stumbled  from 
die  room,  cowed  and  weak. 


Returning  to  Octave's  rooms,  he  found  a  card  of  invita- 
tion to  his  wife's  Thursdays. 

"An admission  ticket  to  my  own  house,"  he  said,  smiling 
bitterly. 

******** 

When  the  servants  had  carried  the  real  Count  Labinska, 
in  a  fainting  fit,  to  his  carriage,  the  false  count,  Octave,  went 
slowly  back  to  the  parlor,  and  stood  pondering  his  stolen 
face  in  the  glass.  He  was  just  to  be  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he  had  the  certainty  of  not 
being  repulsed.  The  only  possible  reconciliation  of  his  hap- 
piness with  the  incorruptible  loyalty  of  Prascovie  had  been 
effected.  But  he  trembled.  He  did  not  feel  like  a  master 
in  his  paradise. 

Enter  the  maid.    "  Madame  is  ready  to  receive  monsieur." 

He  shuddered.  His  heart  stirred  in  its  place.  But  he 
realized  the  necessity  of  self-command.  He  followed  the 
maid  along  the  vistas  of  large  apartments,  changing  from 
the  stateliness  of  reception  rooms  to  the  delicate,  intimate 
luxury  of  the  abiding  place  of  a  pretty  woman. 

In  the  last,  a  nest  of  green  satin  like  a  jewel-box,  sat  Pras- 
covie, having  her  golden  hair  brushed  before  a  large  mirror. 
The  soft,  white  woolen  wrap  she  wore  had  slipped  down,  and 
showed  the  slender  column  of  her  throat  and  the  lace  puf- 
fings of  a  dainty  night-dress.  As  he  came  in  she  threw  back 
her  hair  with  a  willful  gesture.  She  was  a  thousand  times 
more  maddening  so  than  she  had  been  at  the  Florence  Villa. 
Flames  whirled  before  his  eyes;  beseemed  to  feel  a  stran- 
gling hand  upon  his  throat.  Her  beauty  turned  him  to  stone. 
Right  well  for  a  lover,  but  unspeakably  idiotic  in  a  husband. 
Once  more  he  summoned  his  courage  and  resolutely  ap- 
proached the  countess. 

"  Ah,  it's  you,  Olaf,"  she  said,  without  turning  her  head, 
for  her  women  were  braiding  her  hair;  "how  late  you  are !" 
and  she  disengaged  her  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  burnous 
and  held  it  out  to  him.  Octave' took  the  flower-like  fingers, 
and,  bending,  pressed  upon  them  a  slow,  close  kiss,  his  very- 
soul  in  his  lips.  Impossible  to  tell  what  ethereal  sensitive- 
ness, what  divine  instinct  of  nerve  and  soul  warned  the 
countess,  but  a  quick  blush  covered  her  face,  neck,  and 
arms.  She  started,  and  irritably  disengaged  her  hand.  Oc- 
tave's lips  were  like  hot  iron.  The  next  moment  she  smiled 
at  her  childishness. 

"  You  neglect  me,"  she  said,  playfully.  "  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  six  hours.     Have  you  thought  of  me?" 

"Always  !"  panted  Octave. 

"  Not  always,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  shade  of  genuine 
sadness.  "  I  feel  when  you  are  thinking  of  me,  and  to-night 
the  chain  was  snapped." 

Prascovie  was  right.  When  he  was  in  the  magnetic  sleep 
her  true  husband  had  had  no  thought  of  her. 

The  maids  were  dismissed,  and  Octave  stood  worshiping 
Prascovie's  every  movement.  Troubled  at  the  devouring 
gaze,  the  countess,  by  a  sudden  movement,  wrapped  herself 
closely  in  her  burnous,  and  remained  swathed  in  its  white 
and  blue  folds  with  just  her  little  head  visible,  wearing  an 
apprehensive  but  charming  poise  and  expression.  No  hu- 
man penetration  could  discover  the  displacement  of  souls 
effected  by  Cherbonneau,  but  Prascovie  missed  in  the  dark 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  the  accustomed  expression  of  her  hus- 
band. The  calm,  equal,  eternal  love  had  given  place  to  the 
unsteady  delirium  of  passion,  and  she  blushed  and  trembled 
before  it.  Her  soul  whispered  of  hidden  danger.  She  rose 
precipitately  and  walked  toward  her  bed-room.  Octave 
sprang  up  and  threw  his  arm  about  her,  but  upon  the  thresh-- 
old  she  paused,  half  turned,  cast  one  frightened  glance  upon 
him,  entered,  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it. 

"Octave's  look!"  she  cried,  falling  half  fainting  on  the 
lounge.  When  she  recovered  she  said  to  herself :  "  Why 
did  i  see  that  sombre  despair  in  Olafs  eyes?  Is  Octave 
dead,  and  did  his  soul  pass  before  me  so,  saying  farewell  ?  " 

She  examined  the  bolt  once  more,  and  then  went  and 
curled  up  in  bed  like  a  frightened  child. 

Language  fails  in  attempting  to  describe  Octave's  mental 
processes  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  bolted 
door. 

He  stumbled  about  until  he  found  the  count's  rooms  ;  his 
curses,  however,  were  deeper  than  his  slumbers.  In  the 
morning  he  followed  the  valet  to  the  breakfast-room,  deter- 
mined by  a  supreme  effort  of  self-control  to  improve  upon 
last  night's  mistakes.  He  was  aroused  from  contemplation 
of  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  room  by  the  entrance 
of  the  countess.  She,  too,  had  slept  ill,  but  her  pallor  was 
adorable.  She  glided  to  the  side  of  the  guest  whom  she  sup- 
posed her  husband,  and  murmured  a  caressing  phrase  in 
Polish.  In  moments  of  tenderness  the  two  often  used  their 
mother  tongue,  but  Octave  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Sclav 
languages.  On  hearing  the  phrase  the  count's  brain,  ani- 
mated by  Octave's  spirit,  underwent  a  singular  experience. 
The  sounds,  following  the  involutions  of  the  Sclav  ear, 
reached  the  usual  spot  where  Olafs  intelligence  received 
them  and  transmitted  them  to  thought,  and  they  awakened 
there  a  kind  of  physical  memory.  Their  sense  appeared 
confusedly  to  Octave ;  words  buried  in  cerebral  convolu- 
tions at  the  depths  of  the  secret  drawers  of  memory  pre- 
sented themselves  humming,  all  ready  to  reply  ;  but  not 
being  in  communication  with  a  mind,  they  grew  dim,  and 
died  away.  The  embarrassment  of  the  poor  lover  was  some- 
thing frightful.  He  had  not  contemplated  this  sort  of  com- 
plication when  he  had  assumed  the  count's  exterior.  Pras- 
covie, amazed  at  his  silence,  repeated  the  phrase.  He 
blushed,  made  one  desperate,  fugitive  attempt  to  guess  what 
it  might  mean,  and  took  to  carving  the  food  on  his  plate  into 
minute  fragments. 

"Don't  you  hear  me,  Olaf?"  laughed  the  countess,  "or 
don't  you  understand  me  ?"     This  time  she  spoke  French. 

"The  fact  is,  I  am  forgetting  my  Polish,"  stammered  Oc- 
tave. 

"Forgetting  the  language  in  which  you  first  told  me  you 
loved  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  countess. 

"  The  constant  use  of  another  idiom  " floundered  Oc- 
tave, incautiously. 

"  Olaf,  Paris  has  spoiled  you,"  pouted  the  countess,  now 
thoroughly  vexed.  "  Will  it  ever  be  said  that  a  Labinska 
returned  to  his  estate,  and  was  unable  to  reply  to  the  wel- 
come of  his  vassals  ?" 

Octave,  dreading  other  questions,  was  silent.  The  count- 
ess soon  sought  her  own  apartments.  Wrapped  in  a  gloomy 
'revery,  he  mounted  a  horse  which  the  groom  announced 


was  ready,  and  rode  at  a  furious  pace  to  ease  his  troubled 
mind,  and  returned  calmed,  and  went  to  see  his  "  wife." 
He  found  her  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  her  Thursday 
at  home. 

"  I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  he  said,  gayly.  "  Last 
night,  when  you  asked  me  why  I  was  late,  1  thought  you 
would  ridicule  me  if  I  told  you  how  I  had  spent  the  even- 
ing, but  to-day  I  trust  to  your  generosity.  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  great  Doctor  Cherbonneau,  and  after  he  had  shown  me 
a  variety  of  strange  things,  I  let  him  plunge  me  into  a  mag- 
netic sleep,  and  it  has  seemed  to  paralyze  my  faculties.  The 
past  has  been  vague  to  me  ever  since.  My  love  for  you  is 
all  that  remains  to  me  flawless  and  intact." 

"You  did  wrong,  Olaf,"  said  the  countess,  gravely.  "The 
soul  belongs  to  God,  and  man  has  no  right  to  tamper  with  it. 
Please  never  see  this  doctor  again,  and  please,  the  next  time 
I  say  something  sweet  to  you  in  Polish,  take  the  trouble  to 
understand." 

Octave  had  concocted  this  brilliant  explanation  of  his 
stupidity  while  he  rode,  but  something  worse  was  in  store. 
Just  here  the  servant  announced  Monsieur  Octave  de  Saville. 
The  real  Octave  turned  pale,  but  whispered  to  himself  that 
at  least  he  had  the  best  of  the  situation. 

Count  Olaf,  in  the  body  of  Octave,  advanced  and  saluted 
the  countess  profoundly.  She  introduced  him  to  her  "hus- 
band." The  two  men  bowed  frigidly,  with  a  ferocious  glare 
at  each  other. 

" "  You  have  treated  me  coldly  since  we  were  in  Florence," 
said  the  countess,  in  a  friendly  voice;  "then  you  used  to 
be  among  my  assiduous  visitors." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  false  Octave,  with  constraint,  "  I  have 
been  traveling;  I  have  been  ill.  When  I  received  your  gra- 
cious permission  to  call,  I  questioned  whether  my  profiting 
by  it  would  not  be  to  abuse  the  indulgence  shown  to  a  tire- 
some guest." 

Then,  his  eyes  falling  upon  the  spectre  of  himself  animated 
by  another  soul,  installed  in  his  house,  lord  of  his  rights, 
rage  overcame  him  and  he  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  false 
count,  saying  :  . 

"  Thief !    Villain  !     Give  me  back  my  body  !" 

At  this  extraordinary  conduct  the  countess  rang  a  bell,  and 
servants  carried  away  the  count. 

"  Poor  Octave  !  "  said  Prascovie,  sadly.  "He  is  losing  his 
mind." 

"For  love  of  you,"  said  the  real  Octave.  "Ah,  countess, 
decidedly  you  are  too  winning." 

Two  hours  after  this  scene  the  false  count  received  from 
the  true  a  letter  sealed  with  the  ring  of  Octave  de  Saville, 
the  unfortunate  Olaf  having  no  other  at  hand.  The  note 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Read  by  any  but  you,  this  letter  would  appear  to  come  from  a  lunatic 
asylum,  but  you  will  understand.  A  concourse  of  inexplicable  circum- 
stances, which  can  never  have  happened  before  since  the  world  was 
made,  forces  me  to  an  action  that  no  man  can  ever  have  committed.  I 
am  writing  to  myself  under  an  address  which  you  have  stolen  from  me 
with  my  person.  I  do  not  know  of  what  infernal  machinations  I  am 
the  victim— doubtless  you  do.  If  you  are  not  a  coward,  I  shall  demand 
this  secret  from  you  at  the  point  of  my  sword,  on  a  ground  where  every 
man,  honorable  or  infamous,  answers  the  questions  put  to  him.  For 
once  the  whole  world  is  not  wide  enough  to  contain  two  people.  One  of 
us  must  die  to-morrow.  I  shall  kill  my  body  inhabited  by  your  infernal 
soul,  or  you  shall  kill  yours,  in  which  my  mind  scorns  to  be  imprisoned. 
Do  not  try  to  make  me  pass  for  mad.  I  could  insult  you  anywhere, 
with  the  coolness  of  a  diplomate,  and  will,  unless  these  words  are  suffi- 
cient for  you,  and  you  allow  my  seconds  to  arrange  everthing  with 
yours." 

This  letter  threw  Octave  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity. 
He  could  not  refuse  the  count's  challenge,  and  yet  he  dis- 
liked to  fight  himself — he  preserved  a  certain  tenderness  for 
his  quondam  envelope.  His  final  decision  was  to  fight ;  for 
although  he  might  have  put  a  straight-jacket  on  his  adver- 
sary at  once,  his  honor  impelled  him  not  to  resort  to  this  vio- 
lent measure  after  committing  so  reprehensible  an  action  as 
to  steal  his  enemy's  skin  as  the  only  means  of  stealing  his 
wife.  He  excused  this  curious  larceny  on  the  ground  that 
the  count  was  not  his  friend,  so  he  was  not  violating  any  sa- 
cred tie  in  outwitting  him  ;  but  if  the  count  wished  to  fight 
him,  in  honor  he  must.  What  should  he  do  for  seconds  ? 
He  turned  over  the  cards  in  the  card-receiver,  and  chose,  at 
a  venture,  Count  Zamoieckzki  and  the  Marquis  Sepulveda. 
He  drove  to  see  them,  and  found  both  at  home.  They  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  purpose  of  his  visit ; 
nor,  with  the  tremulous  sensibilities  of  bourgeois  seconds, 
did  they  inquire  if  the  affair  could  be  arranged.  They  pre- 
served the  silence  of  good  taste  as  to  the  origin  of  the  quar- 
rel. 

On  his  side  the  real  count — or  the  false  Octave,  if  yon 
please — was  experiencing  the  same  difficulties.  He  could 
only  remember  Alfred  Humbert  and  Gustave  Raimbaud, 
the  heroes  of  a  bachelor  breakfast  he  had  declined  attend- 
ing in  the  person  of  Octave  de  Saville.  He  induced  them  to 
serve  at  the  deadly  meeting,  for  he  told  them  that  it  was  to 
be  a  meeting  to  the  death,  for  a  reason  that  could  never  be 
revealed.  The  conditions  were  soon  arranged.  They  were 
to  be  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  six  the  next  morning. 
When  all  was  settled  it  was  near  midnight,  and  Octave  went 
to  Prascovie's  door.  It  was  bolted  as  it  had  been  the  night 
before,  and  a  laughing  voice  called  to  him  : 

"  Come  back  when  you  can  speak  Polish." 

In  the  morning,  Doctor  Cherbonneau,  whom  Octave  had 
notified,  arrived,  carrying  a  case  of  instruments.  They  got 
into  a  carriage;  Marquis  Sepulveda  and  his  friend  followed 
in  their  coupe. 

When  they  arrived  the  false  Octave  and  his  seconds  were 
already  upon  the  ground.  The  sight  of  Doctor  Cherbon- 
neau made  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  Count  Olaf,  but 
he  controlled  his  resentment.  The  places  were  assigned, 
the  swords  measured,  and  the  adversaries  having  taken  off" 
their  coats,  fell  into  guard.  The  word  was  given.  The  two 
stood,  point  to  point,  not  planning  an  attack,  but  each  horri- 
bly7 aware  that  he  had  his  own  body  before  him,  and  that  it 
was  into  his  own  flesh  that  he  was  preparing  to  plunge  his 
steel.  The  combat  was  a  sort  of  unforeseen  suicide,  and 
both  the  men,  though  brave,  felt  a  horror  at  finding  them- 
selves in  the  act  of  falling  upon — themselves. 

The  seconds  were  about  to  give  the  word  again,  when  the 
swords  met  and  clashed.  Some  skillful  parries  were  made 
on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  count  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  military  education,  he  no  longer  had  his  own 
sinewy  arms  to  carry  out  his  designs;  on  the  other  hand,  Oc- 
tave, though  less  learned  in  theory,  had  the  strength  of  the 
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count's  vigorous  body  to  help  him  out.  The  real  Olaf  fought 
with  reckless  ferocity.  At  the  risk  of  remaining  Octave  de 
Saville  he  meant  to  pierce  that  body  of  his,  and  strike  at  the 
life  that  was  deceiving  Prascovie — a  thought  that  nerved 
him  to  every  risk.  He  aimed  a  straight  blow  at  his  enemy's 
heart,  but  Octave's  sword  met  his  so  squarely  that  it  was 
snatched  from  his  hand,  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  a  few 
feet  off.  Olafs  life  was  at  Octave's  mercy.  He  had  only  to 
stoop  to  pierce  him  through  and  through.  The  count's  face 
quivered,  not  that  he  feared  death,  but  that  he  was  leaving 
his  body  and  his  wife  to  this  impostor,  whom  nothing  hence- 
forth could  unmask.  Octave,  far  from  profiting  by  his  ad- 
vantage, threw  away  his  sword,  and,  making  a  sign  to  the 
seconds  not  to  interfere,  pulled  the  stupefied  count  into  the 
thicket. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Olaf.  "  Why  not  continue 
the  duel,  if  you  dislike  striking  an  unarmed  man  ?  You 
know  that  the  earth  must  take  one  of  us  this  morning." 

"  Listen,"  said  Octave.     "  Your  happiness  is  in  my  hands. 

I  can  always  keep  this  body  of  yours,  for  if  we  resume  the 
duel  I  shall  kill  you,  because  this  body  is  the  stronger.  The 
death  would  not  be  my  death,  but  it  would  appear  to  be,  and 
would  drive  my  mother  to  despair.  You  will  never  succeed 
in  reinstating  your  individuality  if  I  oppose  it.  You  see  how 
your  first  two  efforts  have  ended.  When  you  pretend  to  be 
Count  Labinska  every  one  will  laugh  in  your  face  and  deride 
you.  To  satisfy  my  delirious  passion  for  the  Countess  La- 
binska I  had  recourse  to  means  before  which  the  thaumat- 
urgists  of  all  ages  and  countries  would  recoil.  Doctor. 
Cherbonneau  plunged  us  into  a  magnetic  sleep  and  ex- 
changed the  dwelling-places  of  our  souls.  It  was  a  useless 
miracle.  I  wish  to  give  you  back  your  body.  Prascovie 
will  never  love  me.  In  the  form  of  the  husband  she  recog- 
nized the  soul  of  the  lover.  Her  glance  freezes  me  in  our 
room  as  it  froze  me  at  the  Florentine  Villa." 

Octave's  words  and  mien  betrayed  such  genuine  grief 
that  the  count  believed  what  he  said. 

"  I  am  a  lover,"  he  proceeded,  smiling,  "  not  a  thief.  So, 
as  the  only  joy  I  have  longed  for  on  this  earth  can  not  be 
mine,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  keep  your  titles  and  your 
house.  Give  me  your  arm.  Let  us  appear  to  be  recon- 
ciled, thank  our  seconds,  take  Doctor  Cherbonneau  with 
us,  and  go  back  to  his  magic  laboratory,  where  he  must 
undo  what  he  has  done.  Gentlemen,"  he  proclaimed,  sus- 
taining for  a  few  moments  more  the  role  of  Count  Labinska, 

II  my  adversary  and  I  have  exchanged  confidential  explana- 
tions, which  make  a  continuation  of  the  contest  useless. 
Nothing  clears  the  atmosphere  like  the  clashing  of  steel." 

Zamoieckzki  and  Sepulveda  got  into  their  carriage,  Hum- 
bert and  Raimbaud  regained  theirs,  Count  Olaf  Labinska, 
Octave  de  Saville  and  Doctor  Cherbonneau  drove  rapidly  to 
the  Rue  Regard.     During  the  drive  Octave  said  : 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  am  going  to  put  your  science  to  the 
test  once  more.  You  must  reinstate  our  souls  each  in  its 
proper  habitation." 

After  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  Doctor  Cherbonneau  re- 
marked that  the  task  would  be  simplified  this  time  by  reason 
of  the  recent  severance  of  the  filaments  which  unite  the  soul 
to  the  body. 

"  Regard  this  passing  transformation  as  a  dream  if  you 
choose,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  perhaps  later  you  will  not  be 
sorry  to  have  experienced  a  sensation  but  few  men  can  have 
known — that  of  inhabiting  two  bodies  without  having  drunk 
of  the  cup  of  oblivion  between  the  two  existences." 

Once  more  the  mainspring  of  Octave's  life  lay  flaccid  in 
his  breast.  If  he  had  been  a  painter,  poet,  or  musician,  he 
would  have  crystallized  his  grief  in  a  master-piece,  and  Pras- 
covie would  have  walked  star-crowned  through  the  heaven  of 
art,  like  Dante's  Beatrice,  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  elect, 
and  could  only  suffer. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  doctor's  door  ;  the  three 
sprang  out,  and  were  soon  in  the  hot  atmosphere  which  kept 
the  doctor  in  mind  of  India. 

He  placed  his  patients  in  position,  and  prepared  his  mes- 
meric apparatus.  Olaf  dreaded  some  new  experiment,  but 
remembering  Prascovie,  took  the  iron  rod  the  doctor  ex- 
tended. The  passes  were  made,' the  rites  accomplished; 
soon  the  two  little  sparks  appeared  above  Octave  and  the 
count,  tremulously  luminous.  The  doctor  reconducted  the 
soul  of  Olaf  Labinska,  which  eagerly  followed  the  magnet- 
iser's  gesture  ;  but  the  soul  of  Octave,  slowly  withdrawing 
from  Olafs  body,  instead  of  rejoining  its  own  habitation, 
rose,  as  if  thankful  to  be  free,  and  seemed  to  shun  its  prison. 
The  doctor  felt  a  sudden  compassion  for  this  aspiration  to- 
ward liberty,  and  though  be  repeated  the  irresistible  mono- 
syllable in  his  most  imperious  accent,  the  little  light  had 
flown  beyond  the  circle  of  attraction,  and  crossing  the  upper 
pane  of  the  window,  disappeared. 

The  doctor  desisted  from  efforts  he  knew  to  be  futile,  and 
awakened  the  count,  who,  seeing  himself  in  a  mirror  with 
his  habitual  features,  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  cast  a  glance  toward 
the  motionless  body  of  Octave,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  well  rid  of  him,  and  nodding  to  Doctor  Cherbonneau, 
rushed  from  the  house. 

"  Here  am  I  with  a  corpse  on  my  hands,"  quoth  Doctor 
Cherbonneau,  alone  with  Octave's  body.  "  I  have  opened 
the  window  and  the  bird  has  flown.     Shall   I  destroy  the 

cage  in  a  corrosive  bath,  or  " 

A  brilliant  inspiration  suddenly  seized  upon  the  doctor. 
He  took  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Having  neither  relatives  nor  collaterals,  I  leave  all  my  property  to 
Octave  de  Saville,  for  whom  I  have  a  peculiar  affection,  chargeable  with 
a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  payable  to  the  Brahminical 
Hospital  at  Ceylon,  for  aged,  exhausted,  and  sick  animals  ;  with  paying 
twelve  hundred  francs  income  to  my  Indian  and  English  servants,  and 
with  sending  the  manuscript  of  the  laws  of  Mainon  to  the  Mazarin 
Library." 

This  will  made,  the  doctor  contemplated  his  wrinkled  face 
in  the  mirror,  and  with  the  gesture  of  one  who  tosses  by  an 
old  coat  when  the  tailor  brings  a  new  one,  he  murmured  the 
creative  formula.  His  body  rolled  inert  upon  the  carpet, 
and  that  of  Octave  de  Saville  stood  up,  alert  with  life. 

Octave  Cherbonneau,  we  must  call  him  now,  stood  gazing 
at  the  livid  corpse,  no  longer  sustained  by  the  powerful  mind 
that  vivified  it. 

"  Farewell,  poor  human  rag,"  he  said  ;  "you  are  all  out  at 
the  elbows  and  worn  at  the  seams.  I  have  dragged  you 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  seventy  years,  and 
you  served  me  well ;  but  with  this  young  frame,  that  my 


science  will  soon  develop  and  strengthen,  I  shall  study,  work, 
and  read  many  years  to  come." 

Having  pronounced  this  funeral  oration  over  himself, 
Octave  Cherbonneau  tranquilly  went  forth  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  life.  Count  Olaf  Labinska  had  returned  to 
his  home,  and  went  at  once  to  see  if  the  countess  could  re- 
ceive him.  He  found  her  in  the  conservatory,  reading 
Novalis.  She  closed  the  book  and  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to 
his.  She  feared  to  meet  the  stormy  glance  which  had  been 
raging  in  his  black  eyes  for  two  days,  as  if  another  soul  were 
harboring  there.  O  joy  !  In  Olaf's  eyes  now  shone  the 
tranquil  fire  ol  assured  affection  ;  the  foreign  soul  had  fled. 
She  flushed  with  pleasure  at  recognizing  her  adored  Olaf — 
not  Octave  or  another. 

"  What  are  you  reading,  Prascovie?"  he  asked,  taking  up 
the  book.  "  Ah,  '  Henry  of  Ofterdingen.'  It  is  the  very 
volume  I  rode  so  hard  to  bring  you  from  Mohiler  one  day 
that  you  wished  it.  At  midnight  it  was  on  your  table,  but 
my  poor  Ralph  was  broken-winded." 

"And  I  told  you  that  I  would  never  express  a  fancy  in 
your  hearing  again.  You  are  like  the  Spanish  grandee  who 
begged  his  mistress  not  to  look  at  the  stars  because  he  could 
not  give  them  to  her."  As  she  spoke,  the  countess  settled 
her  bracelet  on  her  arm — it  was  the  golden  lizard  that  Octave 
had  seen  her  wear  at  the  Cascines  of  Florence. 

"  How  frightened  you  were  by  that  poor  little  lizard,"  said 
the  count.  "  I  remember  so  well  the  day  I  killed  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  you  ever  consented  to  walk  in  the  garden 
with  me.  I  had  him  moulded  in  gold,  but  even  as  a  bracelet 
I  believe  you  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him." 

"  No.  I  am  fond  of  him.  He  brings  back  a  pleasant 
memory." 

"Ah,  I  know.  It  was  that  day  that  I  received  your  hand 
from  your  aunt  officially." 

Fully  assured  that  it  was  at  last  her  own  Olaf,  by  the  proof 
of  these  intimate  reminiscences,  the  countess,  throwing  away 
a  flower  she  had  been  biting,  took  her  husband's  arm  and 
said : 

"  Since  you  have  so  good  a  memory  to-day,  perhaps  your 
Polish  has  come  back  to  you." 

"Come  back!"  cried  the  count,  in  Polish.  "It  is  the 
language  in  which  I  shall  tell  you  I  love  you  in  heaven." 

Prascovie  drooped  her  head  on  his  breast. 

"  Dear  love,"  she  murmured,  "  always  be  as  you  are  now. 
For  the  last  two  days  you  have  been  different,  and  it  fright- 
ens me." 

******** 

The  following  day  the  body  of  Octave  de  Saville,  animated 
by  the  soul  of  Doctor  Cherbonneau,  received  a  black-edged 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  eminent  Doctor 
Balthazar  Cherbonneau. 

The  doctor,  in  his  new  person,  followed  his  remains  to  the 
cemetery,  saw  himself  interred,  listened  with  profound  grief 
to  the  well-composed  oration  at  the  grave,  heard  the  irrepar- 
able loss  to  science  deplored,  and  returned  to  Octave's  rooms, 
Rue  St.  Lazare,  to  await  the  reading  of  the  will  he  had  made 
in  his  own  favor.  That  day  the  following  item  appeared  in 
a  leading  newspaper  : 

"Monsieur  Balthazar  Cherbonneau,  known  by  his  long  residence  in 
India,  his  philological  research,  and  marvelous  cures,  was  found  dead 
yesterday  in  his  study.  A  minute  examination  of  thebody  removes  any 
idea  of  crime.  Monsieur  Cherbonneau  seemed  to  have  succumbed  to 
intellectual  fatigue.  An  olographic  will  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  doctor's  desk,  bequeathing  some  precious  manuscripts  to  the  Maz- 
arin Library,  and  naming  as  his  heir  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
family,  Monsieur  Octave  de  Saville." 

— Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  oj  Thiophile 
Gautier,  by  Philip  Shirley. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


If  there  is  anything  the  average  cowboy  takes  pride  in,  it 
is  his  saddle  and  revolver.  He  will  spend  a  whole  year's 
salary  on  either,  and  count  the  money  well  spent.  This  is 
apparent  from  an  experiment  of  the  Colt's  arms  manufactur- 
ing company,  of  Hartford.  Two  cowboys  of  Wyoming  have 
just  asked  for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  two  revolvers  of  elab- 
orate workmanship.  The  Hartford  Post  states  that  "  from 
the  designs  furnished,  the  stock  of  each  revolver  must  be  of 
pearl,  a  horse  and  rider  chased  in  gold  on  one  side,  and  a 
heavily  draped  woman  and  birds  in  the  same  precious  metal 
on  the  other  side.  The  barrel  and  working  parts  of  each 
are  also  to  be  heavily  chased  and  inlaid  with  gold — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  steel  of  the  revolver  is  to  be  nearly  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  gold  figures.  The  butt  of  each  revolver  is 
to  be  of  solid  silver,  elegantly  chased.  At  the  least  calcula- 
tion each  revolver,  made  according  to  the  designs  furnished, 
but  without  the  gold  filling,  would  cost  sixty-two  dollars,  and 
with  the  gold  filling,  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  only  re- 
volver ever  made  by  the  company  in  any  way  similar  to 
these  designs  was  made  for  the  founder  of  the  company, 
Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  and  was  placed  on  exhibition  by  him 
at  the  great  London  Exposition. 


The  Book  Agent. 

Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  three  as  good  fellows  as 
ever  melted  the  heart  of  a  country  trader  to  the  merry  music 
of  the  pliant  chin,  sat  one  evening  last  week  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  a  chair-car  on  a  E.  and  T.  H.  Western  Rail- 
road. With  them  was  a  tall,  thin,  dyspeptic  man  with  sandy 
hair,  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit  of  black.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  long  legs  and  his  tailor  with  short  pants.  His 
coat-collar  was  rich  enough  in  accumulated  grease  to  keep  a 
soap  factory  going  for  a  month.  His  mouth  was  brass,  and 
his  cheek  as  hard  as  last  year's  cider.  He  was  a  book  agent. 
Already  had  he  gobbled  up  the  drummers  for  a  "  Life  of 
Christ,"  and  a  "  Pocket  Encyclopaedia,"  in  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  numbers,  when  suddenly  a  real  live  Jesse-James- like 
train  bandit  opened  the  door,  and  stood  pistol  in  hand  in 
the  presence  of  the  quartet.  Brown's  soul  sank  into  the 
heels  of  his  boots.  Beads  of  perspiration,  big  as  snow-balls, 
stood  on  Jones's  classic  brow,  while  his  hair  lifted  his  hat 
two  solid  inches  from  the  crown  of  his  head.  Robinson 
murmured  the  first  verse  of "  Ever  of  Thee  I'm  Fondly 
Dreaming,"  and  thought  he  was  praying.  But  the  book 
agent  bounded  from  his  seat  with  a  glad  smile  and  a  "  How 
do,  stranger  ?  Delighted  to  see  you.  Do  let  me  show  you 
my  superb  "  History  of  Boone  County,"  a  perfect  bonanza 
of  domestic  peace  and  happiness  to  every  householder  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one.  Three  hundred  pages 
of  elegant  letter-press,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  embel- 
lished with  fine  steel  engravings  and  an  official  map  of  the 
State.  A  carefully  compiled,  correct  topographical  and  his- 
torical"  

"  Shut  up  !  "  roared  the  bandit. 

"  Shut  up  ?  You  bet  it  will ;  and  fastens  itself  with  a 
double-action  patent  brass  clasp — my  own  invention — and 
from  its  simplicity  of  design  and  beauty  of  construction, 
worth  half  the  price  of  the  book.  Given  away,  sir — literally 
given  away — for  three  dollars  in  boards,  or  four  fifty  in  mor- 
rocco  with  beveled  edges." 

"  If  yer  say  " 

"  I  do  say  it,  sir.  Look  at  this  exquisite  title-page,  with  a 
vignette  portrait  of  the  gifted  author.  Here  you  see  a  gene- 
alogical abstract  chart,  in  which  you  can  write  the  names  of 
your  illustrious  ancestors  and  beloved  family — births,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  and  " 

"Stop!"  shrieked  the  bandit,  as  the  agent  grasped  him 
by  the  button-hole. 

"  You  may  well  say  stop,  sir  ;  I've  said  enough  to  make 
you  ache  to  possess  the  beautiful  volume,  but  I  haven't  yet 
begun  to" 

"  Sit  down  ! "  the  robber  roared,  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
puffs  of  the  engine  sound  like  the  sighs  of  a  sick  zephyr,  and 
loosened  all  the  joints  of  Jones's  limbs. 

"Biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men,  glowing  obituary 
with  an  original  poem  on  death,  agricultural  statistics,  tables 
of  mortality,  valuable  notes  on  immigration,  trade  reports, 
all  the  geological " 

"Lemmego,  or  I'll  blow  thereof  of  yer  head  off,"  shrieked 
the  robber,  as  he  wrested  himself  from  the  agent's  grasp, 
and  dropped  off  the  rear  of  the  car  into  the  gathering  gloom 
of  the  coming  night. 

Then  Robinson  drew  from  his  pocket  his  faithful  revol- 
ver, and  looked  big.  Jones  rolled  his  sleeves  up  and  asked 
where  the  villain  had  gone  to.  Brown  fished  from  under  the 
spittoon  a  roll  of  bills,  and  hoped  that  they  didn't  think  he'd 
been  scared.  But  the  agent  sank  wearily  to  his  seat,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  all  that  long  journey  was  silent  for  nearly 
four  consecutive  minutes. — Evansville  Argus. 


"  Whence  comes  the  x  in  mathematics  ?  "  is  a  question  on 
which  M.  de  Lagarge  supplies  some  curious  information  (in 
a  note  to  the  Gottingen  Royal  Society  of  Sciences.)  The 
old  Italian  algebraists  named  the  unknown  quantity  of  an 
equation,  cosa,  or  res,  (which  they  either  wrote  out  or 
denoted  by  a  sign).  These  are  translations  of  the  Arabic 
sai  (thing),  by  which  the  Arabians  in  Spain  indicated  the 
unknown-quantity — writing  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  sj  thus, 
our  12  x  would  be  s-ii.  Now,  it  has  been  the  rule  in  Sjain 
to  express  the  Arabic  J  by  the  Latin  x.  Thus  our  mathe- 
matical x  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Arabic  for  "thing." 
Going  further  back,  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  that  Diofantus 
called  the  unknown  quantity  "  arithmos "  ;  and  for  this  a 
final  sigma,  accented,  came  to  be  written.  It  is  thought  that 
Arabians  may  have  denoted  this  by  their  s,  and  called  it  by 
the  name  for  thing.  The  Greek  name  for  the  square  of  the 
unknown  quantity  was  "dunamis,"  and  for  the  cube  "kubos"; 
and  the  corresponding  Arabian  terms  are  clearly  derived 
from  these  by  translation  ;  hence,  a  probability  of  derivation 
in  the  other  cases  (although  not  by  translation). 


A  London  Figaro  correspondent  says  :  "  I  do  not  think 
any  one  has  remarked  that  Anthony  Trollope  died  at  the 
'  Fixed  Period ' — the  age  at  which,  in  his  book  of  that  name, 
it  is  decided,  after  .much  discussion,  that  people  are  better 
out  of  the  world." 


Little  Stories. 

I. — A  man,  having  been  seized  by  the  Smallpox,  hung  out  a 
Yellow  Flag  in  Front  of  his  House,  whereupon  the  Neighbors 
kept  Away  from  him  and  Permitted  him  to  Die  in  the  Firm 
Conviction  that  Honesty  was  the  Best  Policy. 

II. — A  small  boy  was  once  Chided  by  his  Venerable  Grand- 
mother because  he  preferred  lying  abed  to  Going  to  the 
Sabbath  School.  "Grandmother,"  said  the  Boy,  "the 
Christmas  and  Santa  Claus  season  having  Passed,  I  have 
Concluded  not  to  Worry  any  More  about  my  Immortal  Soul's 
Welfare  until  just  Before  the  Sunday  School  picnic  Season 
recurs." 

III. — A  Thermometer  once  was  Observed  in  a  State  of  Ex- 
cessive Agitation.  "  Why,  my  friend,"  inquired  the  Eight- 
day  Clock,  "  why  are  you  so  Perturbed  ?  "  "  Because,"  re- 
plied the  Thermometer,  "  I  apprehend  that  I  am  no  Longer 
Capable  of  Performing  my  Functions.  At  the  present  Mo- 
ment I  am  Registering  forty  Degrees  above  Zero  when  I 
should  be  Several  Degrees  Below."  "  Oh,  no  ;  I  guess  Not," 
said  the  Eight-day  Clock.  "  Yes,  I  am  Confident  of  it,"  per- 
sisted the  Thermometer,  "for  from  my  Position  in  this  Win- 
dow I  just  Overheard  a  policeman  Decline  a  drink,  and  it 
must  be  a  Cold  Day  when  such  a  Phenomenon  Occurs." 

IV. — An  Impressario  once  Approached  a  Mule  and  offered 
him  Advantageous  Terms  to  become  a  Prima  Donna. 
"Alas,"  quoth  the  Mule,  with  a  Sigh  ;  "That  is  an  Impossi- 
bility, for  though  I  have  an  ear  for  Music,  my  Voice  is  Sadly 
Attuned."  "But  you  can  Kick?"  inquired  the  Impressario. 
"  At  kicking,"  admitted  the  Mule,  "  I  am  Positively  Peerless." 
"  Then,"  exclaimed  the  Impressario,  "  you  have  the  Highest 
Qualification  of  a  Prima  Donna.     Consider  yourself  En- 


V. — A  foolish  Showman  once  Advertised  for  the  Following 
Curiosities  :  a  Printer  who  carried  Tobacco,  a  Negro  Min- 
strel who  Did  not  wear  a  Plug  Hat,  a  Woman  who  did  not 
Wash  her  Face  with  a  Rag,  an  Editor  who  Had  Ten  Dollars 
in  his  Pocket,  a  Dog  whose  Hind  legs  were  in  Plumb  with 
his  Front  Legs,  a  Business  Manager  who  did  not  Consider 
the  editors  Robbers,  and  a  Pair  of  Shoes  that  were  too  Small 
for  the  Lady  who  Wore  them.  The  foolish  Showman  died  a 
Death  of  Bitter  Disappointment. 

VI. — A  Humorist  was  once  Called  into  the  Presence  of 
the  Managing  Editor  and  Solemnly  Reproved  for  the  Dull- 
ness of  his  Wit     "  Your  jokes,"  quoth  the  Editor,  "  are  so 
Bad  that  I  am  Daily  Compelled  to  Print  them  i 
descript  department  entitled  '  Pearls  of  Though 
Field  in  Denver  Tribune. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Dora's    Letter.] 

DEAR  BESS  :  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  enjoyable  par- 
ties of  the  season  was  given  by  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  her  residence  on  California  Street.  The  idea 
of  a  pink  and  blue  domino  party  was  indicative  of  the  dis- 
pensing of  formality  and  a  merry  good  time.  The  house  is 
most  admirably  adapted  to  entertaining.  The  drawing- 
rooms  were  canvased,  and  the  adjoining  hall-room  was  most 
beautifully  decorated,  while  the  halls,  library,  and  dining- 
room  were  used  for  promenading,  a  convenient  bay-window 
being  the  receptacle  for  a  well-filled  punch-bowl,  which  quite 
sustained  the  Southern  reputation  for  punch-making.  The 
upper  apartments  were  devoted  to  dressing-rooms,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  met  by  Louis  Marshall  and  Horace 
Piatt,  and  the  ladies  by  Miss  McMullin  and  Miss  Ada  John- 
son, all  being  required  to  raise  their  masks.  The  supper- 
room,  over  the  ball-room,  was  resplendent  with  decorations, 
cut-glass,  and  china.  The  menu,  hot  and  cold,  attested  the 
culinary  art  and  taste  of  the  caterers. 

The  costumes,  judging  from  the  fact  of  their  being  re- 
stricted to  either  pink  or  blue  dominoes,  would  imply  a  same- 
ness ;  but  not  so.  The  variety  of  material,  from  the  richest 
of  satin  and  brocade  to  the  simpler  materials,  was  followed 
by  every  fashion  of  design  and  make.  Some  were  made  at 
great  expense  at  the  White  House  and  City  of  Paris.  The 
most  amusing  freak  of  the  hostess  was  to  leave  the  house  at 
mid-day,  to  reappear  in  domino  as  a  guest,  presenting  her 
card  like  the  rest  in  order  to  be  admitted.  There  being  no 
one  to  receive,  each  guest  was  supposed  to  be  chez  lui  on 
entering,  and  it  required  neither  the  music  of  Ballenberg 
nor  the  exhilarating  punch  to  render  it  as  jolly  a  carnival  as 
ever  occurred  in  a  private  residence.  At  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  at  midnight,  the  guests  were  required  to  immediately 
unmask,  while  dancing — no  one  being  permitted  to  slip  up 
to  the  dressing-rooms  for  the  purpose.  In  some  instances 
it  produced  much  discomfiture  as  well  as  merriment. 

Among  the  invited  guests,  of  whom  few  absented  them- 
selves, were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low, 
Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mr.  Henry  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood 
and  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe, 
Miss  Jarboe,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  Gwin,  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Miss  McKinstry,  Miss  Berte  Wallace,  Miss 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Colonel  Sullivan,  Miss  J.  Sullivan,  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge, L.  L.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Cutter,  Miss  T.  H.  Cutler,  Mr.  Carleton 
Colemm,  Mr.  W.  P.  Dewey,  Miss  M.  Eyre,  Miss  Mizner,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Morrison,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Tuesday,  again,  the  Hopkins  mansion,  at  the  expense  of 
its  conservatory,  donned  its  festive  garb  of  exotics  and  lux- 
urious display  of  flowers.  An  atmosphere  of  illumination 
and  music  pervaded  the  apartments,  so  rich  in  upholstery 
and  works  of  art.  The  occasion  was  a  german  given  by 
Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  to  thirty  couples  of  her  unmarried 
friends  ;  a  few  chaperones  only  being  the  exception.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  among 
the  excluded  ones,  but  as  Mrs.  Hopkins  can  easily  give  a 
series  of  parties  including,  in  turn,  all  her  calling  acquaint- 
ances, no  doubt  some  futuie  card  of  invitation  will  serve  as 
a  balm  for  the  wound  unintentionally  given  by  the  desire  of 
Mrs.  Timothy  to  forget  her  married  state  a  while,  and  revel 
in  the  german  with  those  of  her  former  young  friends  who 
have  not,  as  yet,  assumed  conjugal  responsibility. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  german  was  led  by  Mrs.  Tim- 
othy Hopkins  and  George  M.  Pinckard,  followed  by  Miss  Jen- 
nie Hooker  and  Carleton  Coleman,  Miss  Belle  Eyre  and  E. 
M.  Greenway,  and  Miss  Leonie  Ashe  and  Mountford  Wil- 
son. Many  of  the  favors  were  most  expensive  and  unique — 
bouquets  for  the  ladies  and  boutonnieres  for  the  gentlemen, 
large  roses  filled  with  bon-bons,  hand-painted  tambourines 
with  sides  of  silver,  cherry-baskets  and  bunches  of  cherries, 
quivers  filled  with  arrows  and  targets,  spring  bonnets  for  the 
ladies  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  gold  pins,  set  with  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  and  rubies,  for  the  gentlemen,  each  of 
whose  names  was  engraven  on  the  back.  The  costumes  of 
the  gentlemen  were  considered  more  brilliant  and  richer 
than  even  those  of  the  ladies.  They  may  be  described  some- 
what as  follows  : 

Mr.  George  Pinckard  was  dressed  as  "  Hamlet,"  in  black  cloth  slashed 
with  satin,  jeweled  dagger,  and  blonde  wig.  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins 
personated  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  in  an  eiegant  costume  of  cherry  velvet,  with 
garniture  of  cherries.  Miss  Belle  Eyre  impersonated  "Snow";  Miss 
Kittle  presented  a  faithful  representation  of  "Amy  Robsart"  ;  Mrs. 
Booth,  as  ' '  Marguerite,"  looked  as  fascinating,  but  not  so  ingenuous,  as 
the  simple  maiden  she  pretended  to  be  ;  Miss  Edmunds,  as  "Folly," 
was  noticeable  ;  Miss  Blanding,  as  "  Naiade, "  was  superb;  Miss  Ida 
Blanding  was  an  attractive  Bohemienne  ;  Miss  McKinstry  appeared  as 
Louis  XVI.  [Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  this  young  lady  informed  her 
papa  that  she  was  going  to  Mrs.  Hopkins's  german  as  "Marguerite." 
"No  you  are  not,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  good  judge.  "  No,"  (with 
awhirnper).  "  I'll  go  as  the  '  Virgin  Mary'— how  will  that  suit  you?" 
But  the  young  lady  didn't  impersonate  the  leading  character  of  the 
"  Passion  Play,"  after  all.]  Miss  Flood  looked  the  Spanish  Gypsy  to 
perfection  ;  and  didn't  Miss  Dearborn  make  a  pretty  sailor  boy? — well, 
every  one  said  so  ;  Miss  Jarboe  was  a  "  Juliet,"  with  numerous  Romeos ; 
Miss  Gray  a  Swiss  girl ;  Miss  Beers,  a  flower-girl ;  the  daughter  of 
Dickens's  locksmith,  Gabriel  Varden,  couldn't  have  been  so  bewitching 
as  was  the  "Dolly"  of  Thursday  evening;  the  Misses  Mary  and 
Maud  Miller  both  looked  irresistible,  one  in  a  French  and  the  other 
in  an  Italian  costume.  Carleton  Coleman  was  a  vaquero,  with  long 
pantaloons  and  vari-colored  satin  shirt,  with  Roman  sash,  and  hat  of 
cardinal  velvet,  trimmed  with  silver,  handkerchief  on  the  head  under  the 
hat ;  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  made  a  very  pretty  French  peasant,  the  na- 
tional colors  predominating  ;  E.  H.  Sheldon,  in  a  black  satin  vest,  knee- 
breeches,  and  velvet  coat,  duchess  lace  jacket,  black  silk  hose,  buckled 
shoes,  and  powdered  wig,  personated  Louis  XIV.  with  good  effect; 
E.  M.  Greenway  was  dressed  as  a  bandit ;  Lieutenant  Cotton  sported 
his  regimentals,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Horace  Piatt  was  a  student 
of  the  German  school ;  George  Newhall  was  robed  as  a  priest ;  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter  appeared  in  his  U.  S.  A.  uniform  ;  Charles  Piatt,  as 
Romeo,  was  magnificent  in  doublet  of  wine-colored  velvet  gorgeously 
spangled  and  slashed  with  gold  acd  satin,  sleeves  flowing  to  match  the 
coat,  also  lined  with  satin  and  hung  with  cream  cashmere,  j.  LeRoy 
Nickell  wore  a  white  satin  doublet,  trimmed  with  honiton  lace,  cloak 
of  garnet  velvet,  hat  with  ostrich  plume  held  by  a  magnificent  diamond 
sigret'e,  and  personated  the  handsome  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  Frank  Caro- 
Figaio,"  in  crimson  velvet  jacket,  cashmere  vest,  and  old-gold 
-.::.  a  hat  trimmed  to  correspond  of  old  gold  and  lace;  Henry 
-t;  was  dressed  as  Louis  XVI.,  in  a  blue  velvet  coat,  blue 
-x.- breeches  and  waistcoat,  and  powdered  wig;  Miss  Leonie 
i  di  essed  as  "  Winter,"  in  white  garniture  of  irozen  twigs  and 
1 1  airy  Tevis's  costume  was  of  cherry  velvet,  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  buttons,  representing  a  matador  ;  Miss  Lena 
BlautiiJi;  personated  a  sea  nymph,  in  green,  trimmed  with  sea  weed  and 


grapes  ;"  Harry  McDowell,  as  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth 
century  wore  a  blue  velvet  coat,  yellow  satin  trunks,  and  blue  shoulder- 
cape  ;  Miss  Edmonds,  as  "Folly,"  was  in  pink  silk  and  pearls,  and  trim- 
mings of  looking-glasses  ;  Frank  and  Mountford  Wilson  were  dressed 
in  Spanish  costumes. 

Among  the  chaperones  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Kittle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo.  Payne,  Mrs.  and 
Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hastings,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Crocker,  General  and  Mrs.  Barnes. 

The  menu  was  unexceptionable,  while  the  cards  were  most 
unique,  on  pale  tinted  satin,  with  hand-painted  monogram. 

If  Mrs.  Captain  Floyd's  reception  was  not  exclusive,  the 
german  certainly  was,  when  the  younger  and  more  favored 
members  were  invited  to  indulge  in  the  conviviality  of  the 
later  hours,  while  at  eleven  o'clock  it  was  intimated  to  the 
elder  ones  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  The  german  was 
danced  entirely  by  young  ladies,  Mrs.  Floyd  being  the  only 
exception,  leading  with  Mr.  Sheldon.  Many  of  the  figures 
were  new,  and  the  favors  novel  and  pretty.  The  floral  dec- 
orations were  abundant  and  tasteful,  and  the  supper  very 
elegant.  One  thing  noticeable  was  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
wine,  the  example  which  the  givers  of  young  people's  enter- 
tainments would  do  well  to  emulate.  Among  the  guests 
were  noticeable  the  following  : 

Mrs.  Colonel  Sullivan,  in  blue  silk  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Mrs.  Borde- 
man,  black  velvet  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs.  McMullin,  black  and  white 
embossed  velvet  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs.  Tubbs,  in  black  satin  robe,  terra- 
cotta satin  front,  and  garniture  of  black  lace;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams, 
lavender  satin,  diamond  ornaments ;  Mrs.  Macondray,  white  satin 
brocaded  with  silver,  diamond  ornaments ;  Mrs.  Rathbone  in  white 
satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace ;  Mrs.  Flood,  cardinal  silk  covered 
with  the  finest  point  lace  ;  Madame  de  Guigne\  a  combination  suit  of 
pink  silk  and  brbcade  elegantly  trimmed  with  lace,  diamond  ornaments  ; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  in  white  silk  covered  with  black  lace  and  trimmed 
with  ostrich  feathers  ;  Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  in  yellow  satin  with  garniture 
of  Chantilly  lace  ;  Mrs.  Judge  Evans,  in  pink  and  white  with  bro- 
cade waist ;  Mrs.  Guinan  wore  a  pink  satin  skirt  with  cardinal  velvet 
overdress  ;  Mrs.  Booth,  lavender  and  white  striped  satin,  very  richly 
trimmed  with  lace,  diamond  ornaments  ;  Mrs.  Bibcock,  pink  brocade 
with  applique1  lace  ;  Miss  Mathews,  cousin  of  Mrs.  Floyd,  pale  blue 
silk  en  train;  Miss  McMullin,  pale  blue  brocade  with  hand-painted 
panel  on  the  side  ;  Miss  Flood,  pink  silk,  white  lace,  and  diamonds  ; 
pretty  Miss  Sullivan,  pale  pink  satin  ;  the  Misses  Blanding,  short  white 
mull  dresses,  flounced  to  the  waist,  and  white  satin  corsage  ;  Miss 
Chamberlain,  pink  silk;  Miss  Atherton,  tulle  silk;  Mrs.  Floyd,  the 
hostess,  in  a  most  becoming  costume  of  Roman  colors ;  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  young  ladies,  with  few  exceptions,  wore  short  dresses 
which,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  was  quite 
sensible.     Among  other  noticeable  guests  in  addition,  were: 

Mrs.  Favre,  sister  of  Mrs.  L.  Poole,  Mrs.  Poole,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss 
Atherton,  Miss  Brumagim,  Miss  Brook;  and  her  pretty  sister  Miss 
Belle,  Miss  Lucile  Thornton,  Miss  Maggie  Eyre,  Miss  Bessie  Raymond, 
Miss  Effie  Brown,  Miss  Layall,  Harry  Tevis,  J.  Le  Roy  Nickell, 
Horace  Hussy,  Forbes  Beale,  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Lester 
Robinson,  Judge  Hoffman,  Henry  Chauncy,  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Captain  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Tait, 
U.  S.  A.,  Major  Van  Ness,  and  numerous  others. 

The  dancing  was  continued  until  a  later  hour. 

One  of  the  concluding  entertainments  at  the  Palace  this 
season  was  the  reception  given  Monday  evening  by  Mrs. 
Judge  Hager  to  her  party  callers,  en  masse.  It  was  almost  a 
repetition  of  the  party  a  week  previous,  the  dressing  being 
only  a  little  less  elegant.  The  parlors,  as  before,  were  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  with  music  by  Ballenberg,  dancing, 
and  refreshments,  the  remembrances  of  Mrs.  Hager's  hospi- 
tality will  survive  the  fleeting  season. 

Mrs.  General  McDowell,  though  apparently  resting  a  while 
after  the  social  duties  of  her  position  as  lady-commandant, 
agitated  the  subject  of  a  commerce  party,  which  was  given 
to  a  number  of  her  young  friends  at  her  residence  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  last  Monday.  Many  of  the  prizes  were  as  odd 
as  amusing. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman's  kettle-drum,  one  of  the  social 
events  of  the  season,  was  followed  by  a  dinner  Tuesday,  no 
less  complete  in  its  appointments. 

A  reception  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  kettle-drum  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury  in  honor  of  her  friends, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Tuttle,  who  are  visiting  her  from  Salt  Lake. 
The  guests  were  numerous,  who  thronged  to  present  their 
compliments  and  partake  of  the  refreshments  liberally  served. 

Friday  concluded  the  last  of  the  series  of  Philharmonic 
Concerts  for  the  season.  Aside  from  its  being  a  treat  to 
music-lovers,  the  attendance  was  large  and  brilliant,  the  elite 
assisting  numerously,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  these  concerts. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  last  hop  at  the  Presidio  will  not 
be  as  agreeable  as  the  efforts  of  the  officers  would  warrant ; 
for,  after  dancing  till  the  guests  were  wearied,  a  longer  and 
not  so  agreeable  a  trip  to  the  car-terminus  was  the  conclu- 
sion for  those  who  depended  on  the  cars,  which  did  not  run. 

The  absorbing  feature  of  the  week  to  the  German  com- 
munity, as  well  as  an  attractive  one  to  very  many  others,  is 
the  German  Fair,  which  concludes  Saturday  night,  by  real- 
izing, I  hope,  the  forty  thousand  dollars,  in  cancellation  ol 
their  hospital  debt,  toward  which  the  efforts  of  the  ladies 
have  tended.  One  of  the  loveliest  features  of  the  Fair  is  the 
floral  booth  in  the  centre  of  the  Pavilion — hardly  less  a  thing 
of  beauty  than  the  picture  of  the  pretty  faces  clustering  in 
the  middle,  vending  their  sweet-scented  and  fashionable 
wares.  The  programme  on  the  grand  stage  was  varied  each 
evening.  The  tableaux  by  the  military  were  an  imposing 
feature,  as  also  were  the  tableaux  by  the  ladies.  The  chorus 
of  fotir  hundred  voices,  composed  of  the  various  German  sing 
ing  societies,  was  a  great  feature,  and  their  rendering  of  the 
"  Wechegesang,  (inauguration  anthem)  was  fine.  The  in- 
strumental music  was  furnished  by  the  First  Artillery  Band, 
while  the  rendering  of  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein "  brought 
back  thoughts  of  the  "  Vaterland." 

Regarding  our  California  friends  in  the  East,  Charles 
Crocker  seems  contesting  the  palm  with  General  Grant  at 
the  present  moment  as  to  the  attentions  which  are  being 
paid  him  at  Washington.  At  a  dinner  given  him  recently, 
by  General  Beale,  at  which  Mrs.  Beale  and  daughter  were 
the  only  ladies  present,  Mr.  Crocker  sat  on  the  right,  while 
General  Grant  sat  on  the  left  of  the  hostess.  The  dinner 
was  most  exquisite  in  its  appointments,  while  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  table  decoration,  with  its  holly  twigs  and  bright 
oerries,  was  a  centre-piece  representing  the  celebrated  silver 
vase  presented  to  Commodore  Truxton  (Truxton  Beale's 
grandfather),  by  the  British  Government.  The  guest  num- 
bered several  prominent  Californians  :  Senators  Miller  and 


Farley,  Senator  Jones,  Judge  Sanderson,  Truxton  Beale, 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Joe  Johnston,  Senators  Lo- 
gan, Cameron,  and  Ransome,  and  De  Struve,  the  Russian 
Minister. 

At  Miss  Miller's  reception  to  her  party-callers,  she  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Dora,  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson,  Mrs,  and  Miss 
Crocker,  Mn  Hooker,  and  Miss  Low,  all  of  California. 

I  hear  Mrs.  Deichman  inie  Grattan)  has  returned  from  her 
wedding  trip,  and  is  at  home  Tuesdays  at  her  residence,  1315 
N  Street,  Washington.  At  the  Bachelors'  Club  german 
Mrs.  Senator  Cameron  received  for  the  gentlemen  in  an  ex- 
quisite dress  of  white  satin  and  over-dress  of  crepe  de  Chine, 
corsage  embroidered  in  gold  and  garniture  of  snowballs  ; 
ornaments,  a  necklace  of  large  pearls  with  diamond  pend- 
ants. Among  the  California  ladies  present  was  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  resplendent  in  a  robe  of  bronze  satin  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  a  parure  of  solitaire  diamonds.  Her  daughter, 
Miss  Hattie,  wore  a  basque  and  draping  of  pearl-colored 
satin,  hand-painted  in  colored  daisies  over  a  skirt  of  rose- 
tinted  satin.  Her  necklace  was  a  strand  of  pearls,  while  the 
lace  of  her  corsage  was  caught  by  diamond  pins.  Mrs.  Sen- 
ator Stewart  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  with  point  lace  gar- 
niture, and  a  parure  of  pale  topazes.  Her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hooker,  wore  a  short  blue  satin  costume,  low  corsage,  and 
short  sleeves,  displaying  her  lovely  arms  without  ornaments. 

Miss  Dora  Miller  wore  white  satin,  en  trai?ti  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  gold  ornaments.  Dora. 


Mrs.  Jewett's  Lunch  Party, 

On  Saturday  last  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  gave  a  lunch  party  to 
a  number  of  her  lady  friends,  which  was  the  most  rechercJii 
entertainment  of  the  kind  ever  given  at  the  Maison  Dore"e. 
The  apartments  in  which  the  lunch  was  served  were  delight- 
fully enlivened  by  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  all  of  the  ac- 
cessories were  in  keeping  with  the  superb  gastronomic  effort 
of  a  noted  chef  de  cuisine,  who  had  carte  bla?iclie.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  ?nenu; 

Xeres. — Hultres  de  l'Est.     Consomme1  en  Tasses. 

Hors  d'CEuvres. — Salade  de  Crevettes  et  Olives.  Poulet  Mayonaise 
a  la  francaise. 

Bordeaux.  Entrees. — Grenouilles  en  Caisses.  Cotelettes  de  Pigeons, 
sauce  Periguex. 

Legumes. — Asperges  sur  Toast,  sauce  au  beurre.  Petits  pois  en 
Casserollettes. 

Rotis. — Becassins  au  Cresson.     Salade  de  Laitue. 

Champagne,  Entremets.— Soufflee  aux  Cerises,  a  la  Moderne. 

Dessert. — Banannes  en  Surprise.  Petits  Moulles  al'Orange.  Nies 
en  Sucre  fille'  k  la  Chantilly.  Paniers  mignons  avec  bonbons  francais. 
Fruits  et  Matrons  glaces.  Oubliettes  et  Gateaux  Soiree.  Mottoes 
Novell  de  Londres.     Fondants  de  Paris. 

Cafe\     The"  a  la  Creme. 

Beside  the  agreeable  entertainer,  the  following  named  la- 
dies were  present,  the  lunch  lasting  from  one  until  four: 

Mrs.  J.  B  Haggin,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Felton,  Mrs.  Judge  McKinstry,  Mrs. 
George  Boardman,  Mrs.  D.  Z.  Yost,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Pool,  Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  Saulsbury,  Mrs.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Favre,  Mrs. 
Brumagim,  Mrs.  John  C.  Faull. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  of  Oakland,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Navy 
Yard,  returned  home  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl 
'jave  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  who  went 
East  in  November,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman,  returned  to  this 
city  on  Saturday  last ;  they  were  met  in  Oakland  by  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker  and  J.  A.  Fillmore,  and  their  apartments  at  the  Palace  were 
like  Edens  so  far  as  floral  offerings  could  make  them.  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Marshall  and  her  daughter  came  down  from  Sacramento  on  Wednes- 
day last  and  returned  yesterday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  of  the 
Palace,  have  gone  to  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa  to  remain  several  weeks. 
Miss  Webster  is  visiting  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fearon  ar- 
rived here  from  China  on  Monday  last  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Torbert,  Mrs.  Fearon's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance 
returned  from  Southern  California  on  Sunday  last.  Miss  Peters,  of 
Stockton,  is  visiting  friends  here.  Mrs.  Coit  has  returned  to  Lark- 
mead.  General  McDowell,  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  yesterday,  ex- 
pects to  return  home  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  instant.  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  daughter  are  visiting  Mrs.  General  Crook  in  Arizona.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Collier  have  returned  from  St.  Louis,  and  are  again  at  their 
residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which,  by  the  way,  was  made  very 
lively  during  their  absence  hy  Mr.  Sheldon.  Bishop  Tuttle,  who 
preached  at  Grace  Church  on  Sunday  last,  and  Mrs.  Tuttle,  arrived 
here  from  Salt  Lake  City  last  week,  and  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury.  Miss  Diana  Murphy,  of  San  Jose1,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
this  city,  has  returned  home.  General  Barnes  will  be  made  the  recip- 
ient of  a  banquet  at  the  Baldwin  this  evening  by  a  number  of  his  ad- 
mirers, and  much  felicity  is  anticipated  by  "lookers-on  in  Vienna." 
John  D.  Yost,  W.  H.  Porter,  and  E.  F.  Gerald,  who  are  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  were  the  first  persons  to  go  through  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  new  route,  which  they  did  in  a  special  the  day  the  last 
spike  was  driven.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wakelee  is  at  the  Sturtevant  House, 
New  York.  Chief- Engineer  Davids,  U.  S.  N.,  his  been  enjoying  the 
semi-tropical  climate  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  week  or  two.  Mrs. 
John  Mackay  is  spending  the  winter  at  Mentone,  greatly  improved  in 
Health.  W.  A.  Newell,  Governor  of  Washington  Territory,  passed 
through  this  city  on  Saturday  last  on  his  way  to  the  national  capital. 
Mr.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  having  received  a  superior  appointment 
from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  will  soon  remove,  with  Mrs.  Sever- 
ance, to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
company  above-named.  General  John  Newton,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave 
New  York  shortly  on  a  Government  visit  to  this  city.  Commander 
Kempff  and  family  will  soon  give  up  their  residence  on  Sacramento 
Street  and  go  to  Mare  Island,  where  the  commander  succeeds  Captain 
Cook.  Mrs.  Commander  Coffin  and  daughter,  who  have  been  visiting  the 
Navy  Yard,  have  returned  and  are  at  the  Bereslord  House.  George 
Crocker,  who  was  present  at  the  annual  charity  ball  given  in  New  York 
List  year,  is  this  year  announced  as  one  of  the  managers.  Miss  Moore, 
of  San  Jo.-^,  has  been  visiting  her  friend.  Miss  Trowbridge,  at  the  Pal- 
.ice,  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Miss  Nannie  Crane,  who  has  been  pay- 
ing her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  an  extended  visit  at  the  Palace,  has  re- 
turned to  Oakland,  much  to  the  regret  of  many -admirers.  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman's  second  regular  reception  took  place  at  Sacramento  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Langh.tm  Hotel,  and  was  as  much  a 
success  in  numbers  and  cordiality  of  leelmg  as  its  predecessor,  greatly 
on  account  of  the  elements  without,  was  the  reverse.  There  is  great 
uneasiness  among  the  friends  of  Commodore  Phelps  regarding  a  bill 
which  has  just  passed  Congress,  which,  il  it  becomes  a  law,  will  close 
his  career  as  an  officer  of  the  navy  on  the  active  list.  F.  H.  Lefavor, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Lefavor,  have  been  spending  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent week  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Evans  went  down  to 
Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and 
daughter  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  Washington  on  Saturday  last, 
and  will  leave  the  former  city  in  a  day  or  two  for  home.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Sanderson  and  daughter  are  expected  home  on  or  about  the  fif- 
teenth instant.  Previous  to  her  departure  from  Washington  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker  was  given  a  dancing  party  by  Miss  Beale.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willlird  B.  Harrington,  who  were  married  in  this  city  last  week 
by  Reverend  C.  D.  Barrows,  have  returned  trom  their  bridal  lour,  and 
will  be  "at  home"  at  820  Suter  Street.  Among  the  weddings  ol  the 
week  was  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Page  and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  31st  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  returned  to  Sacra-, 
mento  on  Tuesday  last  from  Los  Angeles,  bringing  with  her  Mrs,  Por- 
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ter  Ashe's  Injured  maid.  Our  "  young  people  "  are  looking  forward  to 
the  party  to  be  given  to  them  and  their  chaperones  by  Miss  Belle 
Wallace,  on  Monday  evening  next,  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  promises 
to  be  a  very  enjoyable  and  brilliant  affair.  On  the  same  evening  the 
fancy  dress  party  at  the  Grand  will  take  place.  Miss  Sinton  returned 
from  Sacramento  on  Monday  last,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  Miss  Rus- 
sell. Mrs.  Bixler  is  spending  the  winter  in  New  York.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  give  Consul  Booker  a  reception  and  ball  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  prior  to  his  departure  for  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter 
Ashe  arrived  in  New  Orleans  yesterday,  and  are  at  the  St.  Charles  Ho- 
tel in  that  city. 


Art  Notes. 

William  Keith,  the  artist,  has  just  finished  several  paintings,  in  which 
the  various  phases  of  California  scenery  have  been  portrayed  with 
strength,  yet  delicacy.  "A  Frosty  Morning  "  shows  a  valley  in  the 
foothills,  near  Felton.  A  wide  and  lawless  creek  is  scattering  its  waters 
over  a  green  field.  To  the  right  rise  clumps  of  willows  and  crowded 
undergrowth.  Behind  are  the  hills  emerging  from  their  autumnal 
brown  into  the  emerald  of  spring.  Over  everything  rises  a  grayish, 
half  perceptible  mist.  It  has  a  curious  effect,  which  would  hardly 
be  realized  until  one  had  seen  the  picture  ;  butit  is  a  scene  which  every 
Californian  who  has  ever  resided  in  the  country  will  recognize  with  de- 
light. Another  landscape  also  pictures  the  banks  of  a  creek — only 
this  time  there  is  little  of  the  hill  and  foliage  background.  The  water 
dashes  by  in  brawling  unrestraint,  while  on  a  large  sand-bank,  such  as 
may  be  seen  at  any  point  of  our  California  streams,  is  lying  a  log,  half 
stripped  of  bark,  and  white  with  its  winery  seasoning.  A  bit  of  red- 
wood scenery  is  very  striking.  The  grant  trees  rise  on  every  hand.  In 
their  midst  comes  purling  along  a  little  brook.  At  its  side  rises  a  bank 
studded  with  ferns  and  lichens  resting  in  grateful  shade.  Toward  the 
background  the  bank  turns  sharply,  letting  rich,  yellow  bands  of  sun- 
light float  down  aslant  the  trees  and  ferns.  Mr.  Keith  started  yester- 
day for  the  country,  in  order  to  catch  the  protean  shapes  of  "the 
hounds  of  Spring  on  Winter's  traces."  He  expects  to  bring  back  with 
him  materials  for  effects  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  spring  scenery,  which 
have  never  been  put  on  canvas.  Mr.  Keith  will  return  to  his  studio  on 
Saturday  of  each  week  to  receive  friends. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Stanton,  of  this  city,  who  recently  graduated  at  the  School 
of  Design,  has  opened  a  studio  at  240  Montgomery  Street,  where  he 
paints  portraits  and  illustrates  publications.  He  is  just  now  at  work 
illustrating  a  description  of  Santa  Clara  College,  with  its  halls,  gardens, 
and  masters. 

Fred  Yates  has  completed  the  portrait  of  Elmenreich,  which  may  now 
be  seen  at  his  studio.  He  is  at  present  at  work  on  several  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  young  New  York  lady  and  a  lady  resident 
of  Oakland. 

Theodore  Wores  has  removed  to  his  new  studio  at  728  Montgomery 
Street.  The  rooms  are  those  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  Taver- 
nier  and  Strong,  and  are  spacious  and  well-lighted.  Among  the 
Chinese  subjects  which  Mr.  Wores  is  developing  there  will  be  one  of  a 
funeral,  rich  in  its  oriental  panoply  and  heathen  rites  and  solemnities. 

Next  Thursday  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the 
Art  Association  Rooms,  430  Pine  Street,  Easton  &  Eldridge,  the  auc- 
tioneers, will  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  paintings  and  sketches  of 
European  and  Central  and  South  American  scenery,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Richardt  and  Bush.     The  pictures  will  be  on  exhibition  until  that  date. 


THE'  NUDE  riNf  ART. 


'Flaneur's"  Chat  Concerning  It  with  a  Modest  Gotham  Maiden. 


Their  Blushing:  Honors. 

Waller  Turnbull,  appointed  major-general  by  Governor  Stoneman, 
is  a  native  of  Canada.  W.  H.  Dimond,  appointed  brigadier-general, 
is  a  native  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Charles  Cadwalader,  appointed 
brigadier- general  of  another  brigade,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Gen- 
eral Turnbull  was  formerly  in  the  book  business,  but  of  late  years 
he  has  been  a  well  known  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange. 
General  Dimond  is  a  member  of  the  shipping  and  commission  firm  of 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.  General  Cadwalader  is  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Tehama  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  for 
the  California  and  Oregon  division.  The  appointments  all  seem  to  be 
received  with  satisfaction,  notably  that  of  General  Turnbull.  He  is  a 
genial  gentleman,  a  great  favorite  with  the  National  Guard,  and  has 
hosts  of  friends  outside  of  it. 


There  is  one  of  the  Christian  virtues  which  our  friend  and 
reverend  brother,  M.  C.  Brings,  does  not  possess  in  an  em- 
inent degree.  It  is  the  kind  of  charity  that  is  indulgent  to 
the  sins  of  others,  that  is  forbearing  and  merciful,  that  is 
generous  and  forgiving,  that  never  sneers  and  has  in  it  none 
of  that  pharisaical  element  that  thinks  its  possessor  better 
than  other  men,  and  thanks  God  for  it.  In  the  Methodist 
organ  he  writes  a  column  in  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
five  thousand  and  seven  hundred  "developed"  Prohibi- 
tionists ;  questions  their  motives,  and  distrusts  theirmethods  ; 
charges  that  the  men  at  the  front  of  the  movement  lacked 
manliness,  management,  and  manners ;  derides,  belittles, 
and  sneers  at  the  whole  business.  In  doing  this,  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Briggs  casts,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  rebuke  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  hon- 
orable efforts  ever  made  by  honest  and  zealous  men  to  re- 
form a  great  abuse  and  correct  a  growing  evil.  Doctor 
Briggs  and  his  followers,  through  jealousy,  and  because  he 
and  they  thought  more  of  the  Republican  party  than  they 
did  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  conspired  and  intrigued 
to  defeat  and  destroy  the  Prohibition  organization.  Men 
and  women,  as  good  and  as  godly  as  any  preacher  or  parson 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  threw  their  whole  souls  into  this 
movement,  worked  like  beavers  night  and  day,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Briggs  does  an  unkind  and  unchristian  thing 
when  he  mocks  them  with  their  failure  and  derides  them 
for  the  result  of  their  labors.  Had  there  been  no  inter- 
ference by  that  class  of  Methodists  parsons  who  love  the 
Republican  party  better  than  prohibition,  and  themselves 
better  than  their  fellow  men,  there  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent result.  M.  C.  Briggs  is  that  kind  of  a  temperance  man 
that  the  devil  and  the  gin  trade  delight  to  encourage. 

The  sympathy  of  all  honest  people  is  with  the  Examiner 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  matters  touching  our  water- 
front and  harbor  interests. ,  The  Examiner  is  doing  good 
service,  but  let  not  it  nor  its  Democratic  committee  presume 
that  every  Republican  is  dishonest  and  every  Democrat 
honest.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Harbor  Commission 
law  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Legislature  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor — Irwin  ;  that  it  was  set  in  operation  by 
Democrats ;  that  Mr.  Blanding,  a  lobbying  Democrat,  has 
been  until  within  a  few  weeks  its  leading  member.  Let  the 
Examiner  also  remember  that  the  pilot  law  and  tug-boat 
legislation  comes  from  the  Democracy  ;  that  a  majority  of 
the  pilots  are  Democrats,  and  always  have  been  ;  and  let  the 
peoplewho  read  this  investigation  remember  that  its  leading 
object  is  to  get  Republicans  out  of  office  and  Democrats  in, 
and  that  ex-Governor  Irwin  is  to  be  made  Harbor  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  old  law  in  Holland  condemned  criminals  to  be  wholly 
deprived  of  salt  as  the  severest  punishment  in  that  moist 
country.  The  effect  was  that  they  were  a  prey  to  internal 
p-irasites. 


A  modest  girl  said  to  me  the  other  day  :     "I'm  far  from 
being  a  prude,  am  I  not?" 
I  said  she  was.     She  is. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  she,  "I  can  not  go  anywhere  without 
being  shocked  and  embarrassed." 
"Who  is  it  this  time?" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  a  man.  The  bugbear  to  me  and  to  every 
sensitive  woman  now  is  the  nude  in  art," 

This  surprised  me,  as  the  girl,  though  modest  and  gentle, 
is  very  far  from  being  squeamish,  and  holds  liberal  opinions. 
I  had  often  wondered  what  the  sensations  of  women  were 
when  they  gazed  at  nude  pictures  of  other  women,  and  I 
gradually  reached  the  conclusion  that  when  they  didn't  feel 
envious  they  were  bored.  Of  course,  a  man  never  feels 
bored  when  gazing  at  the  nude.  The  rapt  intensity  of  his 
pose  and  the  eager  poise  of  the  head  render  such  an  assump- 
tion absurd.  But  with  a  woman  it  is  different.  She  doesn't 
feel  anything  at  all.  I  certainly  believe,  after  somewhat  ex- 
tended observation,  that  the  majority  of  women  have  less 
real  interest  in  paintings  of  the  nude  than  in  landscapes, 
portraits,  marines,  and  still-life  subjects.  And  I  said  to  the 
modest  girl : 

"  You  s'prise  me." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  that  the  god  of  art  in  America  to-day 
is  Bouguereau?" 

"Er,  yes,  he  has  a  picture  in  Ed.  Stokes's  saloon — you 
know  Stokes — feller  that  murdered  Jim  Fisk — first-rate,  too, 

I  mean  the  picture,  not  Sto" 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  picture  ;  I  saw  it  in  Montau's  before  it 
was  sold.  To  be  candid,  it  was  simply  three  life-sized  naked 
women  and  a  repulsive  satyr.  The  group  can  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  characterized  otherwise  than  as  indecent." 
"Oh,  I  dunno.  I  don't  see  anything  wicked  about  it. 
Stokes  paid  ten  thousand  and  ten  dollars  for  it.     '  To  the 

pure ' " 

"  Oh,  yes, '  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  That  is  why 
you  see  nothing  in  it.  The  ethereal  purity  of  your  own  nat- 
ure makes  you  beautifully  unsuspecting.  But,  to  be  serious, 
I  feel  called  upon  to  remonstrate.  Do  you  know  that  when 
a  girl  is  with  a  gentleman  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  picture  of  half  a  dozen  huge  women  utter- 
ly without  raiment  ?    Well,  it  is." 

"'Tis,  eh?  Well,  I'll  have  to  see  about  it." 
"Yes,  you  can  write  out  to  San  Francisco,  and  start  a  rev- 
olution in  public  sentiment  which  will  sweep  over  the  whole 
American  continent  in  a  great  tidal  wave  of  morality.  You'll 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  judging  by  the  way  you  talk 
of  your  influence." 

"  My  own  opinion,  gathered  from  reading  the  Western 
papers,  is  that  San  Francisco  is  rather  a  discouraging  place 
to  start  a  great  moral  boom  in.  But  whence  these  flings  at 
me  ?  Have  I  not  known  you  from  childhood,  and  ever  toler- 
ated your  frenzied  sentiments  with  vast  good  nature?" 

"Yes;  that's  it  exactly.  You  grin  and  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  am  serious  now.  Only  Thursday  I  was  brought 
home  from  Aunt  Grade's  tea  by  your  bashful  but  charming 
young  friend,  Jack  W .  We  walked  down  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  met  lots  of  people,  and  both  of  us  felt  very  jolly 
and  sociable,  and  I  thought  that  for  once  you  had  introduced 
a  man  to  me  whom  I  thoroughly  liked.  So  different  from 
those  dreadfully  self-assertive  club  men  and  over-dressed 
amateur  athletes,  th^t  you  usually  bring  around.  Every  one 
of  them  is  completely  wrapped  up  in  himself,  and  none  of 
them  can  eat  soup  because  of  his  big  mustache.  By  the 
way,  ain't  it  funny  that  your  mustache  don't  grow?     If  I 

were  you,  I'd" 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  you  digress.  Besides,  I'm  sensitive. 
Concerning  Jack  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes.     Isn't  hie  nice  ?  " 

"  Yaas  ;  but  how  is  he  identified  with  the  nude  in  art?" 
"He  isn't.  He's  not  that  sort  of  a  man  at  all.  But  if 
you're  so  dreadfully  inquisitive,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  tell 
you.  Well,  we  came  along  Madison  Square,  and  crossed  to 
the  southern  side  of  Twenty-third  Street,  when  Mathew's 
Art  Gallery  loomed  right  up  in  front  of  us.  Well,  your 
bashful  young  friend  didn't  act  as  you  did  once,  when  we 
were  together.  He  didn't  wear  a  dreadful  expression  that 
clearly  implied  that  I  had  purposely  led  him  there  ;  and  he 
didn't  pretend  that  he  had  lost  his  purse  when  we  got  to  the 
window,  so  as  embarrass  me,  and  then  wear  an  ill-bred  grin." 
"No  ;  he's  young  yet." 

"  Well,  he  did  ask  me,  very  prettily,  if  I   couldn't  stop  for 
a  while.     And  I  said  I  didn't  think  mamma  would  object. 
So  we  went  in." 
"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  have  arrived." 

"  Men  are  always  graceful  when  they  are  sarcastic.  I 
presume  you  meant  to  be  sarcastic  then  ?  Well,  we  wan- 
dered about,  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  and  had  such  a  nice 
time  until  we  came  to  a  little  gallery  that  was  partitioned  off 
by  maroon  curtains  in  the  rear.  We  got  some  tickets  and 
wandered  in." 

"  Another  dollar  for  Jack,  and  he's  at  college  yet,"  I  mur- 
mered. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  we  saw  ?  A  score  of  men 
sitting  in  chairs  and  gazing  at  a  picture.  They  were  highly 
respectable  men.  I  knew  several  of  them.  Not  another 
woman  was  present.  I  glanced  at  the  picture.  What  do 
you  think  it  was  ?" 

"  (  Bouguereau's  Bathing  Nymphs,'  which  took  a  prize  at 
the  Paris  salon  of  '76.  It  presents  a  view  of  fifteen  feminine 
figures,  entirely  nude,  with  a  satyr  and  a  young  man  behind 
the  trees.     I  was  on  hand  the  first  day  it  was  exhibited." 

"I've  no  doubt.  Well,  what  did  I  do?  I  gazed  at  the 
picture,  and  tried  not  to  blush,  and  then  your  friend — whose 
tact,  by  the  way,  was  admirable — gently  backed  out,  and  I 
came  directly  home.  But,  oh,  dear  me  !  where  was  our  jol- 
lity, and  what  had  become  of  the  good-fellowship  ?  Why 
didn't  we  chat  easily  as  we  did  before  we  saw  that  horrid 
picture  ?  We  coulanH.  The  day  ended  awkwardly.  It  was 
too  bad,  and  yet  I  don't  see  that  it  could  have  been  helped. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  dreadful  old  picture  to  admire,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  making  a  public  exhibition  of  it.  As  I  said, 
you  know  I'm  not  prudish,  or  I  wouldn't  talk  to  you  so  freely, 
even  if  I  had  known  you  all  my  life." 


"  You  are  right.  There  are  too  many  such  pictures  in 
New  York's  public  places  now." 

"Indeed  it  is  so.  Why,  one  can't  go  anywhere  without 
meeting  them.  What  has  become  of  the  popularity  of 
Ge*rome,  of  Meissonnier,  of  Wagner,  of  Rosa  Bonheur? 
Copies  of  their  works  were  once  common.  Now  all  is  Cabanel 
and  Bouguereau.  Everywhere  I  go  are  these  huge  and 
often  preposterously  misformed  female  figures  standing  bra- 
zenly out.  They  are  in  the  bookstores,  in  the  shop  windows, 
in  all  the  galleries,  everywhere.  The  highly  colored  female 
photographs,  two  or  three  feet  square,  must  have  attracted 
your  notice  ?" 

"  They  have." 

"Don't  you  notice  how  many  there  are ?  Even  the  big 
furniture  store  next  to  Grace  Church  has  its  windows  disfig- 
ured by  copies  of  'Venus/  'Diana  and  Her  Nymphs,'  'Truth,' 
*  Charles  V.  Entering  Antwerp,'  and  the  interior  of  a  sultan's 
seraglio.  It  is  not  right,  despite  the  cant  of  all  things  being 
pure  to  the  pure.  What  excuse  is  offered  for  the  rage? 
Why  is  Bouguereau  the  prime  favorite  in  America?" 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sudden  craze  for  the  nude  has  its 
basis  in  an  indelicate,  and  I  might  almost  say  an  indecent, 
turn  in  the  taste  of  the  public.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  nude  in  the  life  of  to-day.  It  be- 
longs to  antiquity.  It  is  not  proper  that  it  should  be  thrust 
into  the  every-day  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  for 
Bouguereau,  I  am  not  bound  to  admit  that  he  is  popular 
because  his  striking  picture  is  on  view  in  a  bar-room,  where 
men  may  gloat  over  it." 

"Well,  it's  a  great  shame,  that's  what  it  is,  and  it  should 
be  stopped." 

"  It  is  outrageous,"  I  said,  and  then  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
strolled  around  to  Stokes's,  to  have  a  closer  look  at  Bougue- 
reau's sensuous  work.     In   the  course  of  half  an  hour  Jack 

W came  in.     This  time  the  bashful  youth  was  among 

men;  All  his  diffidence  was  gone.  He  was  in  evening  dress, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  opera-hat  over  his  right  eye, 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"'Ow  are  you,  old  boy,"  said,  he,  with  a  highly  patroniz- 
ing air.  "  Cum,  'ave  something,  wontchew?  Oh,  gazing  at 
the  deah  girls  in  the  picture  !  Gad,  they  are  stunning,  ain't 
they?" 

"  They  are  gorgeous,"  I  said,  and  concluded  at  once  that 
the  craze  was  a  good  thing. 

******** 

There  is  no  question  about  the  immorality  of  the  great 
Union  Square  success,  "A  Parisian  Romance."  It  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  vicious,  lascivious,  and  off-colored  drama  on 
the  American  stage.  It  created  a  big  sensation  the  first 
night.  The  dialogue  has  been  somewhat  purified  since. 
The  story  of  the  play  is  involved,  and,  indeed,  consists  en- 
tirely of  scandal  and  a  series  of  intrigues  between  married 
men  and  women.  The  central  figure  is  a  millionaire  finan- 
cier who  is  a  physical  wreck  from  his  excesses,  but  still  keeps 
up  his  mad  chase  after  pleasure.  He  is  about  as  revolting  a 
character  as  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage.  In  the  fourth  act  he 
dies  horribly  while  presiding  at  a  supper  given  to  his  latest 
mistress,  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  ballet.  By  the  way, 
there  were  many  blasted  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  the  valiant 
men-about-lown  when  Maude  Harrison  came  on  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Ballet  in  this  act.  Cunning  rumors  had  been 
circulated  for  months  before  the  production  of  "A  Parisian 
Romance"  concerning  Miss  Harrison's  state  of  mind.  We 
were  first  told  that  the  girl's  natural  modesty  would  never 
allow  her  to  take  the  role.  She  would  not  consent  to  ap- 
pear in  the  costume  of  a  ballet  dancer.  Then  different  ru- 
mors were  started.  They  said  in  effect  that  the  reason  Miss 
Maude  would  not  appear  as  the  dancer  was  because  her  lo- 
comotive apparatus  was  sadly  deficient  in  the  lines  of  sym- 
metry— dear  me,  I'm  trenching  on  the  nude  again — and  that 
she  would  not  exhibit  them  in  tights.  When  the  excitement 
had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  subject  had  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  review,  the 
agitated  world  was  suddenly  informed  that  at  last  Miss  Har- 
rison had  consented  to  accept  the  role.  Then  was  there  joy 
and  rapture  among  the  great  men  of  Gotham,  and  they  re- 
paired to  the  Union  Square  Theatre  with  faces  expressive  of 
sly  and  artful  thoughts.  But  when  Miss  Harrison  came  on 
the  stage  a  moan  of  desolation  and  despair  swept  like  a  cloud 
over  the  bald-headed  brigade  in  the  foremost  row,  for  she 
wore  a  costume  not  unlike  that  usually  adopted  by  "serio- 
comic singers  "  in  the  variety  shows.  Not  more  than  six 
inches  of  pink  hose  were  visible,  and  the  dress  was  high  in  the 
neck.  The  whole  costume  was  absurd,  in  view  of  the  role 
Miss  Harrison  played.  How  could  she  dance  in  a  stiff  skirt 
that  fell  far  below  the  knees  ?  The  dress  was,  furthermore, 
of  heavy  brocaded  silk  and  velvet,  with  the  most  elaborate 
trimming.  Any  woman  who  attempted  to  waltz  in  such  a  cos- 
tume would  inevitably  be  roasted.  What  would  become  of 
the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  greatest  ballet  in  the  world,  if  she 
wore  such  a  rig  and  tried  to  dance?  Fudge  !  Miss  Harri- 
son has  no  right  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  a  perennial  first 
nighter.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  January  26,  1883. 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  February  contains,  among 
other  interesting  articles,  a  paper  on  "  Improved  London," 
by  W.  H.  Rideing ;  "San  Francisco  in  Early  Days,"  by 
James  O'Meara  ;  "The  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  In- 
sane," by  Harold  Wheeler,  and  the  report  of  the  letters  and 
speeches  read  and  spoken  at  the  Overland  dinner.  The 
second  portion  of  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  a  poem  by  the 
late  J.  F.  Bowman,  is  excellent.  "  Thaloe,"  Leonard  Kip's 
story,  comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  second  portion  of 
"  Annetta,"  by  Mrs.  Ludlum,  appears. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  London  letter  this  week  that  it  would 
be  considered  execrably  bad  form  in  England  to  place  the 
owner's  monogram  on  the  carriage  panels  and  coachman's 
buttons.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  private  turnouts  in  this 
city  display  the  monogram. 

A  drunkard  and  a  gambler  are  the  most  heartless  two  ani- 
mals under  the  sun.     The  Montreal  Gazette  tells  of  a  or 
respectable  citizen  there  who  last  week  opened  his  little  %\ 
tiny  "bank,"  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties  not  to 
her  "  Kistmas  money,"  and  got  drunk    on  the  twent) 
cents  it  contained. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


The  dress  worn  by  the  Duchesse  de  la  Torre  at  a  recent 
soiree  degala  at  Chantilly  caused  some  of  the  fair  guests  to 
turn  palf  with  envy,  while  others  laughed  to  scorn  the 
"range  innovation  it  displayed.  The  dress  was  composed 
entirely  of  fine  black  jet  bugles-and  when  the  wearer  en- 
tered the  ball-room  the  dance  was  suddenly  suspended  so 
strange  and  startling  was  the  effect  produced.  The  figure 
appeared  as  if  actually  molded  in  this  hard  and  sculptured 
toilet,  which  flashed  and  sparkled  at  every  movement  of  the 
imprisoned  form  like  the  luciola  of  Brazil  The  tram  was 
long  and  narrow,  and  over  it  were  thrown  bunches  of  roses 
mixed  with  sunflowers.  The  bodice  was  a  complete  corslet 
fitting  tight,  and  shining  like  the  highly  polished  armor  of 
the  Black  Knight  of  old.  A  huge  bunch  of  roses  on  the 
left  shoulder  completed  this  strange  toilet,  which  caused  a 
regular  bneute  among  the  ladies  in  the  room,  Whose  is  it? 
was  the  cry.  "It  is  not  Worth's,  it  is  not  Pingards-it 
must  be  foreign.  Where  is  the  Paris  couturier  who  would 
take  the  time  to  adjust  those  thousands  of  bugles  to  the  fig- 
ure?" The  secret  is  well  kept,  for  none  can  even  guess 
the  author  of  this  eccentric  costume,  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  called  a  la  Salambo,  but  which  the  duchess 
herself  declares  to  be  the  simple  costume  of  a  certain  Spanish 
dame.  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  fantastic  dress 
has  set  the  fashion,  and  many  costumes  of  jet,  both  black 
and  white,  have  since  appeared.  Good  taste  has  been  sup- 
planted by  eccentricity  among  the  fashionable  ladies  of 
Paris  for  we  hear  of  the  robe  serin  worn  by  the  Princess  de 
Sagan,  which,  being  of  satin  of  canary  color,  and  profusely 
trimmed  with  feathers  of  the  same  hue,  produces  the  effect 
of  a  frightened  canary,  for  the  feathers  are  not  made  to  lie 
down,  but  to  stick  up  all  round. 

The  flower  mania  took  an  acute  form  with  a  Philadelphia 
belle,  who  appeared  at  a  ball  with  eight  bouquets.  She 
carried  two,  and  the  rest  were  held  by  a  maid,  who  stood  in 
an  alcove  and  changed  posies  from  time  to  time  with  her 
mistress.  

The  young  Infanta  of  Spain  has  two  wet  nurses,  who  re- 
lieve each  other  in  their  arduous  duties.  They  are  magnifi- 
cent young  women,  who  were  selected  by  the  Cardinal  Pri- 
mate of  Spain,  or  rather  received  his  recommendation  for 
their  exemplary  conduct.  They  are  clad  in  ruby-colored 
velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  wear  costly  white  lace 
veils.  The  little  Infanta  cried  several  times  during  the 
christening  ceremony.  She  was  christened  Maria  Teresa 
Isabel  Patrocinia  Diega.  She  is  a  pretty  child,  with  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  After  the  ceremonial  the  young  Infantas 
ears  were  pierced  by  her  mother's  Austrian  medical  attend- 
ant. This  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ; 
even  the  Princes  in  Spain  have  their  ears  pierced,  it  being 
considered  beneficial  for  sight  to  have  blood  drawn  very 
early.    That  is,  in  fact,  their  first  baptism  of  blood. 


make  way,  Miss  Reed's  voice  conjured  open  the  unwieldy 
doors.  Miss  Reed  never  married,  and  is  living  in  Pans  ; 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  maintains  the  position  which  they  both 
won  by  her  own  undoubted  social  talent. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  always  been  noted  for  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  hands,  and  for  the  great  care  that  she  took 
or  had  taken  of  them.  No  hand  can  be  really  beautiful 
without  the  utmost  care.  And  an  ugly  hand  may  be  made 
to  look  much  less  ugly  by  proper  care.  And  yet  few  ladies 
know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  their  hands,  and  think  a 
visit  to  a  manicure  necessarv.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Let 
the  fingers  be  held  in  a  bowl  of  warm  water  after  the  usual 
ablution.  After  the  immersion  the  nails  are  cleansed  with 
an  ivory  knife  or  a  bit  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  silver  over  its 
point.  If  a  steel  knife  or  scissors  is  used,  the  nails  become 
very  brittle.  Then  the  ivory  knife  is  made  to  push  down 
the  thin  skin  that  would  grow  to  the  nail,  and,  if  neglected, 
becomes  sore  and  rough.  Then  the  polish  is  applied,  and 
the  chamois  rubber  is  called  into  active  service,  until  the 
nails  grow  like  a  pink  shell.  When  trimming  is  necessary, 
the  crossed  scissors  are  used,  and  the  nails  shaped  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  fair  trimmer.  A  pointed  effect  is  considered  the 
proper  shape,  but  they  should  not  be  too  pointed,  or  they 
spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  end  of  the  fingers.  When  all 
this  is  finished,  bathe  the  hands  in  warm  rose-water  and  dry 
on  a  soft  towel,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  result,  if  it 
it  happens  to  be  your  first  experience. 

For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  Paris  for 
men  not  to  wear  gloves  at  ball  or  theatres.  This  season  the 
ladies  are  following  the  example.  Louis  XIV.,  who  wore 
gloves  at  reviews  and  in  his  campaigns,  never  wore  them  in 
his  palace.  He  was  very  particular  about  this  point  of  eti- 
quette. He  refused  a  regiment  to  Monsieur  de  Drosmeml, 
because  he  saw  him  speaking  to  the  Duchess  of  Conti  with 
his  gloves  on.  Glove-makers  are  said  to  be  in  despair  at  the 
bad  prospects  before  them. 

In  England  gentlemen  are  becoming  tired  of  the  regular 
evening  dress  that  makes  every  man  a  facsimile  of  the 
waiter  behind  his  chair,  and  have  inaugurated  the  custom  of 
dining  in  Lansdowne  smoking  coats,  terracotta  and  black 
satin  scarlet  and  black  satin,  Prussian  blue  and  orange  be- 
ing the  favorite  colors  and  materials.  A  dining-room  with 
the  gentlemen  so  costumed,  the  ladies  in  full  evening  dress, 
with  waiters  in  the  comely  black  suits  so  long  in  favor,  must 
present  a  funny  appearance,  and  would  give  to  the  uniniti- 
ated the  idea  that  masquerade  was  in  progress.  With  this 
style  for  gentlemen,  ladies  ought  to  be  privileged  to  dine  in 
their  matine'e,  and  not  have  the  bother  of  so  many  toilets  a 
day.  Matine'e  are  made  so  lovely,  and  of  so  rich  materials, 
that  no  impropriety  could  be  imagined,  and  to  the  feminine 
mind  alone  would  it  suggest  itself.  A  pretty  woman  is  twice 
as  pretty  in  a  becoming  matine'e  as  she  is  in  evening  dress. 
So,  girls,  if  men  wear  smoking  jackets  to  dinner,  we'll  wear 
our  matindes.  


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  The  Duchess  Undine  "  is  a  story  by  Hanson  P.  Diltz,  breathing  of 
love,  jealousy,  hate,  duels,  and  vengeance.  Its  plot  is  laid  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  is  sensational  in  tone.  Published  by  Peter- 
son &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


Rev.  A.  G.  l'Estrange,  editor  of  the  "  Lifeof  Mary  Russell  Mitford," 
has  now  published  a  book  of  the  "  Friendships  "  of  the  sara.e  talented 
author.  It  consists  mainly  of  letters  received  from  the  famous  literary 
personages  of  the  present  century  in  England  and  America.  Hardly 
one  of  the  letters  is  dull,  and  a  majority  of  them— such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  Ruskin— show  the  writers  at  their  best.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2-00. 


Doctor  Frothingham  is  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  George  Ripley,  in 
the  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series."  Doctor  Ripley  was  chiefly 
known  throughout  his  life  by  his  connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  his  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  literary  and  art  columns  of  that 
journal  His  relations  with  Channing.  Greeley,  Hawthorne,  Parker, 
and  the  Brook  Farm  circle,  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  biography.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifliia  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $r.25. 


Edmond  O'Donovan  has  led  a  checkered  career.  He  first  gamed 
notoriety  as  a  Fenian,  for  which  he  was  confined  to  a  British  "  Bastile. 
On  getting  out  he  entered  the  French  army  and  fought  through  the 
campaigns  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  After  that  he  acted  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Daily  News,  and  finally,  in  r878,  he  set  out  to 
visit  Merv  as  correspondent  of  the  same  journal.  This  old  ruined  city 
was  visited  in  the  fore  part  of  the  century  by  several  travelers,  but  since 
then  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  figured  prominently  in  Moore  s 
"Lalla  Rookh"  as  Merou,  and  it  has  always  existed  in  the  civilized 
mind  as  an  oriental  paradise  of  palms,  flowers,  and  fountains.  Mr. 
O'Donovan's  story  of  how  he  visited  the  city,  was  received  as  a  British 
deliverer  from  Russian  encroachments,  became  supreme  ruler  and 
finally  departed  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  European  powers,  has  already 
become  familiar  to  newspaper  readers.  Although  he  found  a  Merv,  a 
sort  of  howling  desert,  his  experience  with  the  inhabitants  is  sufficiently 
romantic  to  clothe  his  narrative  with  great  interest.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  in  two  volumes  by  Bancroft; 
price,  $7.  

Robert  Bloomfield's  ballad.  "The  Horkey,"  has  just  been  repub- 
lished, with  colored  illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  The  poem 
deserves  the  elaborate  setting  it  has  received.  The  charming  pictures 
of  English  country  life,  with  the  accessories  of  quaint  eighteenth  cent- 
ury costumes,  bits  of  willow  pattern  blue  china,  prim  chairs,  silhou- 
ettes, thatched  roofs,  inviting  green  lanes,  dainty  old  country  dames, 
rosy-cheeked  lasses  in  pale  pink  and  tender  blue  ruddy  old  farmers 
flanked  with  pipes,  apples,  and  foaming  ale,  together  with  page-frames 
which  number  a  poppy  of  vivid  scarlet,  a  blackberry  spray  in  ripening 
reds,  a  branch  of  juicy  ivy,  a  head  of  canary  hollyhocks,  an  overhang- 
ing branch  of  young  oak,  with  here  and  there  a  chestnut  bough,  a 
sheaf  of  wheat,  a  spray  of  nasturtiums,  a  gaudy  butterfly  or  velvet 
bee  all  possess  a  flavor  of  English  country  life,  such  as  was  best  de- 
scribed by  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  man  whom  Blackwood  s  Magazine 
dubbed  "The  English  Theocritus,"  and  whose  "  Farmer  Boy  was 
translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  even  into  Laun.  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  while  he  does  not  seem  to  have  inherited  his  lathers 
genius,  is  remarkably  clever  at  this  style  of  illustration.  Any  one  who 
saw  the  opening  pictures  of  rural  life  in  the  London  Father  Christmas 
for  1882  will  realize  how  well  he  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  *ese  sub- 
jects In  anything  else  he  appears  to  be  a  failure.  Published  by  Mac- 
miUan  &  Co. ,  London ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


A  new  feature  in  millinery  is  the  bonnets  made  almost  en- 
tirely of  kid.  Some  very  pretty  kid  bonnets  are  seen,  but 
the  majority  are  simply  ugly  novelties.  Much  beauty  will 
be  sacrificed  by  some  people  for  novelty,  but  kid  bonnets 
are  too  studied  and  stereotyped  in  their  designs  and  combi- 
nation to  find  favor  with  people  of  taste.  The  trimming  of 
these  kid  bonnets  is  made  of  the  same  material  embossed 
and  cut  out  in  different  designs.  Sometimes  feathers  are 
used,  and  they  rather  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  kid  deco- 
rations.   

Speaking  of  a  ball  recently  given  by  the  Coppingers  of 
New  York,  a  society  journal  remarks  :  The  whole  place  is 
like  a  dream  of  luxurious  magnificence.  There  are  hangings 
in  plush  of  crushed  strawberry  and  pale  gold  in  one  apart- 
ment, blue  velvet  in  another,  ruby  silk  in  a  third  ;  there  are 
knights  in  armor,  gobelin  tapestries  (said  to  be  the  finest 
ever  brought  to  this  country,)  walls  empaneled  in  dull  green 
velvet,  with  a  border  of  real  peacock  feathers  on  a  gold  back- 
ground ;  a  room  copied  after  one  of  the  Rothschild's  dining- 
rooms,  a  set  of  Dresden  china  formerly  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
Hamilton,  a  chair  richly  wrought  in  silks  of  glowing  tints 
that  came  from  an  Italian  ducal  palace,  and  rare  paintings 
from  home  and  abroad.  An  inventory  would  fail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  either  furniture,  decorations,  or  bric-k-brac,  and  a 
statement  that  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  on  these  things  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  superb  and  harmonious  whole.  The  estates  and  castle 
of  Blarney,  in  Ireland,  belongs  to  Mr.  Coppinger's  family, 
and  the  marvelous  powers  of  the  Blarney  stone  are  a  family 
inheritance. 


New  York  has  a  Saturday  evening  club  of  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen  "  not  yet  old  enough  to  make  their 
regular  dcSbut  in  society,"  (what  infants  they  must  be,)  who 
have  their  dances  at  the  homes  of  the  parents  of  the  mem- 
bers. Saturday  night  was  selected  for  the  club,  so  that  they 
would  have  no  temptation  to  extend  their  pleasure  beyond 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  position  of  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  is  a  noteworthy  one 
in  New  York  society.  She  is  the  widow  of  Paran  Stevens, 
at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston.  He  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Stevens,  it  is  said,  from  his  kitchen.  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens's introduction  to  English  society,  which  she  has  done 
so  much  to  popularize  in  New  York,  was  made  through 
the  Royal  Rifle  Company,  which,  when  she  was  residing  at 
the  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  was  stationed  in  Canada. 
The  company  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  to  Boston, 
and  to  her  husband's  hostelry,  and  she  made  a  great  deal  of 
fuss  over  them.  Old  Paran  was  cajoled  into  giving  them 
especial  dinners  and  suppers,  and  his  young  wife,  albeit 
somewhat  uncultured,  but  very  bright  and  intelligent,  ca- 
tered to  them  with  unremitting  assiduity.  They  took  to  her 
very  kindly,  and  when  she  went  to  England,  equipped  with 
Paran's  money  and  her  more  natural  wit,  they  returned  her 
hospitality  in  right  royal  fashion.  When  she  appeared  in 
New  York  society  she  was  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Read,  a  charming  woman  and  a  most  accomplished  vocalist. 
When  Mrs.  Stevens's  wealth  and  English  prestige  failed  to 


In  Russia  a  much  embroidered  and  good-sized  towel  is 
used  to  hang  in  front  of  the  towels  in  ordinary  use.  This  is 
an  idea  that  many  housekeepers  might  avail  themselves  of, 
and  thereby  greatly  enhance  the  appearance  of  their  towels. 

Paris  is  to  have  something  novel  in  dancing  this  winter, 
nothing  less  than  the  resuscitation  of  the  gavotte  and  the 
minuet,  the  grave,  majestic,  and  monotonous  dance  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  of  the  belles  mondaines  have  been 
practicing,  and  that  sprightly  and  ironical  beauty,  the  Count- 
ess Zaomoyska,  has  become  very  expert.  The  gavotte  is  a 
gay  dance  wbich  Vestris  taught  to  the  powdered  marquises 
who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Marie  Antoinette.  After  all, 
with  the  modern  craze  for  the  bibelots  and  furniture  and 
fashions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  why  should  not  the  dance 
of  the  past  become  el  la  mode  ?  In  the  very  names  of  the 
contredanses  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a  savor  of  the 
grace  and  amiability  of  the  times:  "les  Etrennes  Mig- 
nonnes,"  "la  Belzamire,"  "la  Belle  Alliance,"  "la  Charmante," 
"les  Moulinets  Brise's,"  "les  Babillardes,"  "les  Plaisirs 
Grecs,"  "  la  Roucouleuse,"  "  la  Trop  Courte."  But  there  is 
no  end  to  the  enumeration  of  the  dances  of  that 
dansante,"  as  Madame  de  Genlis  has  called  it. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  it  seems,  has  the  feminine  weakness  for 
bonnets,  and  purchases  a  new  one  whenever  she  visits  a 
prosperous  city,  first  learning,  of  course,  the  houses  of  the 
most  fashionable  milliners.  During  her  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
says  the  Progress,  she  visited  several  of  our  most  select  mil- 
linery establishments,  and,  as  she  went  about  incog.,  the  la- 
dies in  attendance  were  not  all  supposed  to  know  her.  On 
one  occasion  her  vanity  must  have  received  a  terrible  blow. 
She  was  standing  in  front  of  a  large  mirror,  trying  on  a  chef- 
denuvre  of  ribbons  and  laces,  and  exclaimed  in  a  most  dissat- 
isfied tone  :  "  What  a  fright  I  am."  "  Oh,  no,  madam,"  the 
milliner  replied,  deprecatingly  ;  "  we  have  really  worse  look- 
ing ladies  than  you  coming  in  here  !  "  The  Beauty  did  not 
purchase  a  bonnet  from  that  establishment. 


'  siecle 


Announcements:  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe's  novel  announced  for  last  fall  is 
not  yet,  but  will  soon  be,  completed.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  South 
and  covers  the  period  of  the  late  war.  As  Mr  Roe  served  on  the 
field  and  the  hospital  during  those  memorable  four  years   the  book 

should  have  a  peculiar  interest. "  Parsifal  at   Bayreulh     is  the 

tide  of  an  elaborate  article  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer  which  is  to 
be  brought  out  in  the  March  Harper.  It  is  to  ^  ™™P™d  ^* 
quantity  of  beautiful  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Carl  Marr  and  from 

photographs. "Whist,  or   Bumblepuppy,"  in  press  by  Roberts 

Brothers,  is  pronounced  by  the  London  Times  "one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  soundest  books  on  whist  ever 

SJiSS  " "People  I   Have  Met"    is  the  title  of  a  posthumous 

book  by  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray.  As  Mr.  Murray  met  a  great  many 
people  in  his  lifetime,  and  seldom  hesitated  to  say  sharp  things ;  about 

them,  it  is  likely  to  be  widely  read. Rev.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  has 

ncluded  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  in  his  "Walks,"  and  has ^wrUten a 
volume  descriptive  of  his  tour,  which  Routledge  &  Sons  wi  1  publish  in 

the  sorin* Mr.  Phil  Robinson's  nextwork  is  to  be  entitled       lne 

Bridge  to  America." The   Reverend  Edward  Everett  Haleis  re- 

latinl  his  recent  "  Experiences  in  Spain     in  the  columns  of  the  Boston 

Commercial  Bulletin. Monsieur   Cherbul.ez  has  written  a  new 

novel  with  the  title  of  "  Le  Ferme  du  Choquard.       It  is  to  ap 
serially  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


Miscellany : 


nes 
ur- 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  salons  in  Paris,  says  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  will  be  closed  this  winter.  Mrs.  Mackay  starts 
shortly  for  Mentone,  where  she  will  spend  some  time,  in 
order  to  regain  her  health.  Mr.  Mackay,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  America,  will  join  his  wife  in  the  south.  It  is 
said  they  intend  in  the  spring  to  give  up  residing  in  Europe. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  Nice  were  there  so  many 
Americans  and  English  there, and  the  Nice  Times  notes  the 
effect  upon  one  of  its  French  contemporaries  which  airs  its 
English  as  follows  :  "  On  ne  voit  dans  nos  rues  et  sur  nos 
promenades  que  des  semillantes  misses  du  payes  des  fogs. 
Avec  une  liberty  toute  Anglaise,  elles  se  promenent  a.  cheval, 
seules,  ou  accompagnees  d'un  jeune  mister  sur  un  veloci- 
pede. C'est  charmant !  e'est  beaulifool .'"  To  ride  about 
on  horseback  without  an  escort,  or  accompanied  by  a  chap 
on  a  velocipede,  is  sweetly  wicked,  according  to  French  no- 
tions ;  and  perhaps  that  is  just  why  the  "frisky"  young 
ladies  insist  upon  doing  it.  At  our  summer  resorts  a  girl 
may  ride  without  escort,  but  there  will  be  those  to  say  it 
does  not  look  well. 


Misceuany  :  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  lost  fifty-five  thousand  volum, 
(lightly  insured)  by  the  recent  burning  of  a  book-bindery  in  East Fou 
elnth  Street  Mr.  Froude  this  year  wrote  a  story  for  the  Chnsl 

„S  supplement  of  an  English  periodical. Mudie 'sta»J.» 

lating  library  occupies  eight  adjoining  houses,  and  gives  employment  to 
eighty  persons.  Its  importance  to  the  reading  Englishman  is  shown  by 
thfftcfit  circulated  twen.y-four  hundred  copies  of  Maamlays  history 
of  England,  two  thousand  of  Livingstone  s  first  travels  in  Africa, 
twenty-five  hundred  of  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  fifteen  hundred  of 


'Lo- 


twenty-hve  nunarea  ot     1.™.  ™u..u,    - — _  ,.   ,        .      d 

thair,"  and  that  it  circulates  six  thousand  copies .of the -.Edinburgh r  and 
Quarterly  reviews,  and  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Sto— -Doctor  John  Brown's  library  and  art  collections  are  to 
be  scattered   like  most  of  the  possessions  of  literary  men  abroad.    A 

Sew  11  rake  place  shortly  in  Edinburgh. Sixty  cents,  AmeiicaA 

money  was  the  price  asked  for  Harper's  Christmas  in  England,  the 
whole  edition  being  sold  out  within  a  week  of  its  publication.— —Mr. 
Gutnrie?s ,  nom  de  flume.  "  F.  Anstey/'  »«ly>P^te-'« 
F.  Anstey  Guthrie.  We  understand,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
sold  the  manuscript  of  ' '  Vice  Versa  " 


'  for  fifty  dollars. 


The  last  two  numbers  of  .the  Monograph  contain  essays  on  "Hol- 
land House  "  and  "  Ugolino  of  Pisa."  Published  monthly  ;  price  $2 
per  yS  of  twenty-sfx  numbers  :  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Christopher,  41  Dey 

Street   New  York "  Gabrielle  de  Bourdaine,'  a  novel  by  Mrs.  |, 

K  Spender,  is  out  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Series.     Price  20  cents, 

for  sale  by  Bancroft. The  Victorian  Review  <?<,]*<*?**■  f*% 

contains  interesting  papers  by  many  Australian  and  New ^  Zealand jvn- 
ters  Edited  by  H.  Mortimer  Franktyn,  Melbourne,  Australia  ,  price 
per'number,  2S.  6d  ;  the  News  Company  is  agent  for  this  city.— — 
Pansy,  Our  Little  Men  and  Woven,  and  Wide  Awake  are  out  1 or  the 
month  of  January.  They  are  all  charmingly  illustrated,  and  the  latter 
contains  admirable  sketches  by  Hale,  Diaz,  Ernest,  Inge rsc 11  and  o  h 
ers.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  Dorrety &  Co  PaoM 
The  Farmers  Annual  Hand-book  for  1883  has  Deeu 
P.  Ormsby  and  E.  H.  Jenkins.  HuB- 
lished  by  D.  A'ppl'eton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  book-seffers. 
—-The  North  American  Review  for  February  opens  with  a  sympo- 
sium iu  which  six  prominent  theologians,  representing  as  many  relig- 
ious denominations,  give  expression  to  their  views .upon  he  question  0 
the  "  Revision  of  Creeds."  Bishop  McQuaid  writes  of  The 1  D  or  « 
Protestantism  "  ;  "  The  Political  Situation  "  is  the  joint  title  of  two  ar 
tides,  the  one  by  Horatio  Seymour,  the  other  by  Georg e  S  . K"""™,; 
an  article  by  Doctor  D.  A.  Sargent  is  on  "Physical  Educal ton  in  Col, 
leges  Finally,  there  are  two  articleson  "  TheStandard  Oil  Company, 
Segna  or  Camden  of  West  Virginia  defending  that  corporation  against 
its  assailants,  and  John  C.  Welch  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  con 
derailing  it  as  a  dangerous  monopoly. 


Coast  agents.- 

issued.     It  is  prepared  by  H.^ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"COCKAIGNE"    ON    ANGLOMANIA. 


A  Few  Valuable  Hints  for  those  Who  Wish  to  Pattern  after  Britons. 


If  certain  American  papers  which  come  to  England  are  to 
be  believed,  there  is  a  curious  epidemic  of  what  these  jour- 
nals are  pleased  to  term  "  Anglomania  "  sorely  afflicting  the 
good  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
among  Englishmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  fact 
causes  considerable  amusement,  and  numerous  comments  on 
the  craze  have  appeared  already.  By  the  Anglomania  re- 
ferred to  is,  of  course,  meant,  not  (as  is  its  true  meaning)  an 
undue  reverence  and  attachment  for  England  and  her  insti- 
tutions, but  an  overweening  desire  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
to  ape  and  imitate  what  they  conceive  to  be  British  manners 
and  modes  of  speech.  I  say  conceive  to  be,  for,  by  the  illus- 
trations given  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  the  model  imitated  is  a  type  of  Englishman  as 
yet  unknown  in  England,  at  all  events  among  gentlemen  ; 
and  I  take  it  the  young  men  who  do  the  imitating  would 
seriously  resent  any  insinuation  that  they  were  not  gentle- 
men themselves.  Now,  there  are  no  men  who,  having  visited 
America  and  formed  their  opinions  of  the  country  and  its 
people  from  their  own  observations,  (not  from  books  and 
plays,  such  as  the  "  Mighty  Dollar  "  and  "  Colonel  Sellers,") 
have  a  greater  and  higher  admiration  for  America  and  the 
Americans  than  have  other  Englishmen.  To  them  a  typical, 
unaffected,natural,  straightforward,  open-minded,  big-hearted 
American  is  a  gem  of  humanity,  admirable  in  his  own  ways, 
and  when  following  his  awn  customs  and  using  the  phrases 
distinctive  of  his  own  country.  There  is  a  wondrous  charm 
about  a  true  American  to  a  true  Englishman,  and  a  touch 
even  of  English,  French,  German,  or  any  foreign  affectation 
spoils  him  quite.  One  thing  there  is  that  you  will  seldom 
see  in  England  :  Englishmen  imitating  the  people  of  any 
other  country  ;  and  their  disinclination,  not  to  say  downright 
unwillingness  to  ape  the  people  of  any  other  country  makes 
them  regard  with  disfavor  any  attempt  of  the  people  of  any 
other  country  to  imitate  them.  There  may  be  a  few  excep- 
tions, perhaps.  For  instance,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
dresses  like,  and  it  is  his  dearest  wish  to  be  taken  for,  a 
Spaniard  ;  and  Lord  Ashburton  goes  in  for  being  a  French- 
man to  such  an  extent  that  he  not  only  looks  like  one,  but 
he  passes  much  of  his  time  in  France  in  preference  to  his 
native  land.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  quite  the  other  way, 
and  one  never  hears  of  Francomania,  or  Russomania,  or  any 
other  mania  (of  that  sort)  in  England. 

But  if  it  is  distasteful  to  Englishmen  to  be  copied  in  their 
ways  and  language,  when  the  copier  takes  a  genuine  article 
as  his  model,  how  much  more  disgusting  must  it  be  to  have 
the  antics,  poses,  "  Canterbury"  and  "  Oxford"  music-hall 
slang,  and  /«-dropping  propensities  of  some  transplanted  con- 
cert-hall singer,  low-class  actor,  or  insurance-office  clerk — 
whose  ideas  of  London  range  from  the  Haymarket  at  night 
and  the  Strand  by  day,  to  Rosherville  Gardens  on  a  bank 
holiday — dignified  into  English  manners  and  modes  of 
speech,  and  set  up  as  the  true  English  model  for  all  Anglo- 
maniacs  to  pattern  after  in  all  they  say  and  do.  If  it  has 
got  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  jeunesse  dorie  of  New  York  and 
other  American  cities,  of  which  Mr.  "Freddie"  Gebhardt 
appears  to  be  a  glaring  sample,  must  imitate  Englishmen  in 
order  to  exist,  for  pity's  sake  let  them  do  it  properly.  It 
doesn't  much  matter,  perhaps,  for  they  are  sure  to  do  it 
badly ;  but  still,  at  least,  let  them  copy  the  proper  style  of 
thing,  and  not  misuse  and  misapply  words  and  expressions 
which  they  fondly  imagine  to  be  essentially  English,  but 
which  in  their  mouths  do  not  fit  in  the  very  least.  "  Cad" 
is  a  word  quite  misunderstood,  and  consequently  frequently 
misapplied  out  of  England.  A  cad,  in  the  English  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  is  a  man  (not  a  gentleman)  who  affects  the 
ways  and  style  of  one.  When  he  grows  rich  he  becomes  a 
snob.  I  use  "gentleman"  in  the  English  sense,  which  means 
one  by  birth.  A  gentleman  by  birth  may  generally  be  said 
to  be  one  whose  father  is  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  easy  to  work 
back  with  this  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  men  engaged  in 
trade  (as  such)  are  not  considered  gentlemen,  though  a  gen- 
tleman may  become  a  tradesman  and  still  remain  a  gentle- 
man. 

These  ideas  and  regulations  may  seem  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous to  an  American,  but  they  are  in  strict  accord  with  the 
established  order  of  precedence,  which  is  stringently  adhered 
to  at  court  and  on  all  formal  occasions.  Therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  no  gentleman,  however  he  may  conduct  himself, 
can  be  called  a  "  cad."  He  may  act  like  one,  but  he  isn't 
one.  I  heard  an  American  once  say  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  LL.  D.  after  his  name  :  "  If  he  says  so,  he  is  a  cad." 
Had  he  used  the  term  "blackguard"  instead  of  "cad,"  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  like  an  Englishman,  for  a  gen- 
tleman (anomalous  though  it  may  seem)  may  be  a  black- 
guard, but  never  a  cad.  "Nasty"  and  "  beastly"  are  words 
peculiarly  delightful,  it  appears,  on  the  Anglomaniac's 
tongue  ;  but  did  they  know  how  uncommon  they  were' 
among  English  gentlemen,  they  would  drop  them. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  hints  in  this  respect  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anglomania-stricken — should  San  Francisco 
be  possessed  of  any  such — as  well  as  interesting  to  your 
readers  at  large.  An  American  who  wishes  to  pass  for  an 
Englishman,  before  other  people  than  his  own  countrymen, 
must  carefully  observe  the  following  rules  :  He  must  call  his 
father  "the  guv'nor" ;  he  should  never  be  sick,  but  "ill"; 
he  should  call  coal  "coals"  ;  a  pitcher  a  "jug";  a  sack  coat 
a  "jacket";  pantaloons,  "trousers"  (never  pants);  a  vest 
a  "waistcoat  (pronounced  -wescut);  an  undershirt  a  "jer- 
sey"; suspenders,  "braces"  ;  and  all  shoes  "boots."  He 
must  speak  of  an  expert  driver  as  a  good  "  whip,"  and  a 
good  rider  as  a  good  "  seat."  He  must  never  fail  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  riding  and  driving,  and  remember 
that  no  one  in  England  ever  rides  except  on  horseback.  To 
therefore  speak  of  riding  is  quite  sufficient ;  to  add  "on  horse- 
back" is  superfluous  to  an  Englishman.  He  must  never  by 
any  possible  chance  forget  to  call  Thames  "Terns,"  Derby 
"  Darby,"  Berkeley  "  Barkley,"  Bertie  "  Bartie,"  waltz 
"valse,"  Holborn  "  Hobun,"  Mary-le-bone  "  Marrabun," 
Pali-Mall  "Pell-Mell,"  Hertford  "Harford,"  St.  Leger 
"  Sallinger,"  St.  John  (when  used  as  a  perspn's  name)  "  Sin- 
jen,"  and  Woolwich  "  Woolich."  He  must  not  put  a  stress 
on  the  ches  in  Manchester  or  Winchester  ;  he  must  know  all 
the  grades  of  nobility,  from  a  duke  down  to  a  baron,  and 


never  commit  the  egregious  error  of  calling  a  baronet  or  a 
knight  either  a  nobleman  or  a  lord.  When  he  takes  a  bath 
he  must  "  have  a  tub  "  ;  he  must  keep  to  the  left  when  he 
drives,  even  though  he  infringes  the  law  of  the  road  in  his 
own  country,  and  must  rise  in  his  stirrups  when,  in  riding,  he 
trots.  He  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  technicalities  and 
proficient  in  the  lingo  of  hunting,  shooting,  rowing,  cricket, 
and  lawn-tennis,  as  it  is  done  in  England.  If  a  thing  is 
amusing  or  provocative  of  mirth,  he  must  say  it  is  "rather 
fun,"  and  if  he  finds  a  man  agreeable  his  limit  of  praise 
must  never  exceed  "a  decent  sort  of  chap"  or  "not  half  a 
bad  fellow."  He  must  call  a  pound  a  "  quid,"  and  a  shilling 
a  "bob."  But  he  can  not  be  too  cautious  as  to  slang,  and 
should  be  sure  it  is  not  "caddish"  before  he  uses  it.  The 
sayings  of  all  of  Sullivan  and  Gilbert's  operas  are  safe 
enough,  but  there  are  many  which  come  out  in  questionable 
comic  songs,  at  the  second-rate  theatres  and  music  halls, 
that  no  gentleman  is  ever  heard  to  make  use  of.  "  Fetch- 
ing" is  a  word  that  should  never  be  given  utterance  to  in 
the  hearing  of  ladies.  A  railroad  should  always  be  a  "  rail- 
way" in  England,  and  the  Anglomaniac  must  not  omit  to 
call  it  so.  He  must  also  speak  of  the  cars  as  the  "  train,"  a 
baggage  car  as  a  "luggage  van,"  a  freight  train  as  a  "goods 
train,"  and  must  never  allude  to  a  station  as  a  depot.  He 
must  call  the  track  the  "  line,"  and  the  rails  the  "  metals," 
and  speak  of  switching  as  "  shunting,"  of  a  switch-tender  as 
a  "  pointsman,"  the  conductor  as  the  "  guard,"  the  ticket 
office  as  the  "  booking "  office,  and  of  a  horse-car  as  a 
"  tram."  He  must  never  get  mad,  but  always  "  angry,"  nor 
should  he  forget  that  the  name  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  pro- 
nounced "Cooper";  that  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  is 
called  "  Mawdlin,"  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  "  Keys,"  and 
that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Glamis  is  "  Glaymes." 

When  he  goes  to  the  opera  or  theatre  the  orchestra  seats 
must  be  designated  as  the  "  stalls,"  the  dress-circle  as  the 
"  boxes,"  and  the  parquette  as  the  "  pit."  For  "  guess  "  he 
must  use  "  fancy "  and  "  imagine,"  and  studiously  shrink 
from  such  such  expressions  as  "  quite  a  while,"  "  real  nice," 
"  side-whiskers,"  "  is  that  so  ?  "  and  "  why,  certainly."  He 
must  be  sure  to  leave  out  "  wine,"  when  he  speaks  of  port  or 
sherry,  and  should  he  wish  for  ice  cream,  he  must  ask  for 
"  an  ice."  If  he  is  in  good  health,  he  must  be  "  fit,"  if  ill, 
"  seedy,"  if  over-tired,  "  knocked  up."  If  a  person  has  good 
taste,  and  is  well-bred,  or  a  thing  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  or  good  taste,  both  are  "  good 
form  " ;  if  the  reverse,  "  bad  form."  Should  he  find  himself 
in  difficulty,  he  must  be  "  up  a  tree,"  and  everything  trouble- 
some and  disagreeable  is  "hard  lines."  He  must  call  lunch 
"luncheon,"  and  the  parlor  the  "drawing-room,"  and  must 
drop  no  h  except  when  it  comes  after  m,  in  such  words  as 
"  which,"  "  when,"  "  where,"  "  what,"  "  whether,"  "  white," 
and  "  whisky."  He  should  also  carefully  avoid  sounding  his 
final  r's.  Should  he  come  to  England,  he  must  keep  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  American  Exchange  when  in 
London,  and  never  \>e  seen  east  of  Regent  Street.  He  must 
never,  by  any  possible  chance,  when  speaking,  sound  z  as  in 
oi,  or  he  will  at  once  be  put  down  as  a  well-dressed  cabman, 
counter-jumper,  or  'bus  conductor  of  the  truest  cockney 
strain.  His  drink  must  be  brandy  and  soda,  which  he  must 
call  "  B.  and  S.,"  and  his  tobacco,  "  Cavendish,"  or  "  bird's- 
eye."  Whisky  he  must  call  "  spirits,"  and  should  he  indulge 
in  it,  he  must  never  fail  to  fill  up  his  tumbler  to  the  top  with 
water. 

As  for  his  dress,  well,  an  English  tailor — and  there  are 
loads  of  them  in  America — will  help  him  out  of  that  difficulty. 
If  he  gets  his  clothes  made  by  Pool,  as  I  hear  many  young 
Americans  do,  he  will  have  no  trouble;  that  is,  if  Pool  really 
makes  them,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  his  foreign 
customers  I  have  been  told.  One  or  two  things,  however, 
he  should  crystallize  in  his  brain  :  never  to  wear  other  than 
a  high  silk  hat  with  a  frock  coat,  or  a  low-crowned  hat  with  a 
jacket  (sack.)  To  reverse  this  rule  will  ruin  him  at  once.  Let 
him  not  imagine  that  the  possession  of  a  "  crutch"  stick  will 
aid  him  in  his  endeavors  to  expatriate  himself.  The  article 
in  question  was  all  the  rage  in  London  some  years  ago,  but 
it  has  long  gone  out  of  fashion — so  long,  in  fact,  that  the 
carrying  of  one  by  a  London  swell  would  be  almost  equival- 
ent to  appearing  in  peg-top  trousers  and  a  turn-over  shirt 
collar.  Lastly,  he  must  never  wear  either  square-toed  boots 
or  a  fob-chain.  In  short,  let  him  note  the  dress  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  visit  America  every  year,  and  pay  no 
heed  to  the  gigantic  stripes  and  mammoth  checks  displayed 
by  wandering  actors  and  commercial  travelers.  One  always 
will  be  in  simple  good  taste ;  the  other,  vulgar  and  loud. 
One  will  represent  St.  James  Street  and  Pall  Mall ;  the  other, 
Cheapside  and  the  Strand. 

Just  a  word  as  to  his  servants'  liveries.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  men-servants  in  an  English  house 
are  either  (what  is  termed)  "  in  livery  "  or  "out  of  livery." 
Of  in-door  servants,  the  butler  is  out  of  livery ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  always  dresses  in  plain  clothes,  and  is  never  seen  in  a 
dress  coat  till  dinner  time.  But  footmen  must  wear  livery. 
Of  out-of-door  servants,  only  coachmen  and  grooms  are  in 
livery  ;  gardeners  never.  As  for  the  liveries  themselves,  it 
is  a  ticklish  matter  to  deal  with  in  a  republic,  I  should  fancy. 
They  are  at  best  but  a  badge  of  servitude,  and  any  attempt 
at  them  I  consider  quite  beneath  the  true  dignity  of  an 
American  citizen.  Still,  if  the  Anglomaniac  must  have  them, 
and  is  unfortunate  in  the  non-possession  of  family  arms  to 
guide  him  as  to  colors,  I  should  say,  let  him  make  them  as 
plain  and  simple  as  possible  ;  the  more  dark  blue,  and  the 
less  sky-blue,  scarlet,  yellow,  or  green,  he  has  about  them  the 
better.  Let  him  be  a  miser  with  the  bright  buttons,  and  put 
no  bands  round  the  hats,  not  even  silver,  (velvet  is  simply 
execrable,)  and,  unless  a  crest,  nothing  should  go  on  the 
buttons.  A  monogram  on  servants'  livery  buttons  or  on  the 
carriage  panels,  when  combined  with  the  velvet  hat-band, 
especially,  stamps  a  man  directly.  But  few  people  in  Eng- 
land have  the  right  to  put  a  cockade  on  their  servants'  hats. 
Army  officers,  present  and  retired,  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties,  high  sheriffs,  and  officials  of  that  sort  are  entitled 
to  sport  them,  but  nobody  else.  The  royal  family  have  a 
cockade  of  their  own,  which  is  a  round  leather  rosette  with- 
out any  fan  at  the  top,  like  the  ordinary  cockade.  There- 
fore, whatever  American  wishes  to  be  thought  English  must 
have  no  cockade  on  his  men-servants'  hats,  for  no  English- 
man who  knows  any  thing,  and  whose  example  is  worth  fol- 
lowing, would  have  one  unless  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

London,  January,  13,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Anthony  Trollope  once  heard  two  novel-reading  youths 
in  a  wayside  inn  discussing  one  of  his  "  eternal "  characters. 
He  arose,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author,  and  prom- 
ised to  go  home  and  kill  the  character.  In  the  following  in- 
stallment she  died  of  apoplexy. 


Having  in  mind  the  statement  that  Oscar  Wilde  left  this 
country  suddenly  because  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  again 
be  fleeced  by  "  Hungry  Joe,"  or  other  bunko  men,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  erects  in  its  columns  a  plain  white  monu- 
mental shaft  bearing  upon  its  base  the  simple  inscription  : 
"  Hungry  Joe,  America's  best  friend." 


In  the  late  campaign  the  foes  of  Senator  Windom  pro- 
duced photographs  of  his  house  at  Washington,  and  circu- 
lated the  pictures  among  the  cabins  of  Minnesota,  to  show 
how  extravagantly  this  servant  of  the  people  was  going  it. 
This  had  a  funny  sequel  the  other  day,  when  the  senator 
received  from  the  photographer  who  made  the  pictures  a 
heavy  bill  for  doing  the  work. 


A  marriage  ceremony  came  to  an  abrupt  and  ludicrous 
termination  the  other  day  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  A  promi- 
nent clergyman  of  that  city,  having  consented  to  unite  a 
colored  couple,  had  just  asked  the  solemn  question,  "  Wilt 
thou  take  this  woman!"  etc.,  when  an  old  flame  of  the  bride- 
groom poked  her  head  into  the  room  and  said  :  "  Henry,  I 
jess  dar' you  to  say  'yes.'"  Henry  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair  without  a  word,  and  the  company  thoughtfully  with- 
drew. 


Once  when  Daniel  Webster  was  dining  table  d'hote  at 
the  Astor  House,  in  the  days  when  it  was  conducted  on  what 
we  call  the  American  plan,  a  servant  came  to  him  and  said 
a  man  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  office  to  collect  a  bill.  "  Is 
he  a  good  waiter  ? "  asked  Webster.  "  I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered the  servant.  "  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  orator ;  "so 
we  will  have  to  ascertain.  Tell  him  I'm  at  dinner — let  him 
wait."  And  Mr.  Webster  finished  his  dinner  leisurely,  the 
man  having  lost  patience  and  departed  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion. 


The  following  incident  will  go  to  show  that  even  in  the 
"  lordly  mansions,"  where  conventionality  rules  the  day  and 
and  society  governs  the  night,  an  odd  streak  of  very  ordi- 
nary human  nature  is  seen  at  times — a  mixture,  let  us  say,  of 
the  humanity  of  Murray  Hill  and  the  East  Side.  A  gentle- 
man makes  an  afternoon  call  at  a  house  of  singular  magnifi- 
cence.    He  asks:    "Is  Mrs.  X at   home?"     "Not  at 

home,"  replies   the  lackey.    "Mrs.  Y ?"    "She's  just 

been  after  having  a  baby,"  the  servant  gravely  answers. 


A  correspondent  tells  a  tale  of  Mrs.  George  Ticknor"s  last 
summer  at  Newport,  which  touches  one  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic chords  of  the  human  heart.  In  her  hall  always  stood 
a  most  impassive  and  impressive  liveried  footman,  bearing 
a  silver  salver  on  which  to  receive  cards,  and  showing  usually 
no  more  emotion  than  the  wooden  hat-rack.  But  one  after- 
noon, when  Mrs.  Ticknor  was  out,  and  the  house  was  very 
quiet,  an  amanuensis,  copying  notes  in  an  up-stairs  room,  was 
startled  by  a  series  of  howls  and  yells  from  below.  She  kept 
at  her  work,  thinking  that,  if  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
were  killing  each  other  it  was  no  business  of  hers.  Soon 
up  came  a  maid  to  ask  if  she  was  frightened.  She  said  she 
was  not.  "  Oh,  ye  ain't  ?  Well,  I  thought  I'd  tell  ye,,  mum, 
that  it's  only  the  footman.  When  the  folks  is  out  an'  the 
house  quiet,  he  can't  stan'  it,  an'  he  has  to  holler.  It's  kind 
0'  relievin'  to  him." 


Mrs.  Wilson,  the  superintendent  of  the  museum  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  says  that  her  most  numerous  and  interesting 
visitors  are  the  bridal  parties,  and  that  every  day  she  has  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  curious  phases  of  character 
and  sentiment  developed  by  newly  wedded  bliss.  Recently 
a  pair  of  lovers  came  in,  and  began  to  look  at  the  pictures 
and  examine  the  hundred  and  one  curious  things  in  the 
cases.  They  were  evidently  from  the  country,  the  wife  be- 
ing a  pretty  little  bride,  with  blonde  hair  and  sky-blue  eyes. 
After  spending  an  hour  in  the  museum,  and  completing  the 
circuit  of  the  room,  hand-in-hand,  they  stood  looking  pen- 
sively out  of  the  back  window.  "  George,"  she  said,  softly, 
"  do  you  know  why  bridal  couples  come  here  so  much  ? " 
George  didn't  know  at  all ;  and,  with  a  pretty  little  blush, 
she  leaned  over  on  his  shoulder  and  whispered  :  "Because  it 
is  the  Cradle  of  Liberty!"  "Hush,"  said  George,  "they 
heard  you.     Let's  go."    And  they  went. 


The  Reverend  Brooke  Hereford,  of  Boston,  doesn't  like  to 
be  interrupted  when  he  is  busy  writing  a  sermon,  and  so  the 
other  day,  finding  himself  somewhat  behindhand  with  his 
preparation  for  the  coming  Sunday,  he  retired  to  his  study, 
giving  explicit  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
visitors,  no  matter  who  might  call.  Pretty  soon  along  came 
the  autograph  fie ,  that  is,  a  lady  who  was  collecting  au- 
tographs and  favorite  texts  of  Boston  preachers,  for  a  char- 
itable object.  She  was  so  importunate  that  Mrs.  Hereford 
at  last  went  to  the  study-door  and  tapped.      "Brooke?" 

"  Yes  ? "    "  There's  a  lady  down  stairs,  and "    "  But, 

my  dear "    «  I  know,  Brooke,  but  she  only  wishes  your 

autograph  and  favorite  text,  for  dear  charity's  sake."  Here- 
ford yielded,  and  dashed  down  his  name  and  the  reference, 
I  Timothy,  v  :  13,  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  There  was  a  grim 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  handed  it  to  his  wife.  She  took  it 
down  to  the  visitor,  and  she,  in  turn,  went  away  rejoicing. 
But  when,  in  reviewing  her  treasures,  she  looked  up  Mr. 
Hereford's  text,  she  read  :  "  And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house  ;  and  not  or ' 
but  tattlers  also  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  whi 
ought  not." 
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On  the  nineteenth  day  of  January  there  occurred  in  San 
Francisco  a  memorable  event :  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
Ship-owners'  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade — three  representative  bodies,  composed 
of  men  who,  in  a  commercial  metropolis,  should  staad  for 
the  brains,  the  wealth,  the  enterprise,  and  the  protection  of 
the  community.  For  now  more  than  thirty  years,  during 
the  whole  period  of  our  growth  and  expansion  as  a  city, 
these  people  have  stood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  public 
opinion  and  public  interest.  They  are  the  golden  solid  men, 
the  broad-horns  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  large-headed, 
brainy  men.  We  have  looked  upon  these  solid  burghers 
as  the  Holland  Dutchmen  did  upon  the  merchants  of  Rotter- 
dam and  Amsterdam  when  the  Dutch  broom  swept  the  seas. 
Merchants  are  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. Just  to  the  extent  of  the  merchants'  daring  and  zeal 
is  the  prosperity  of  an  emporium  of  sea  trade ;  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  developed 
themselves,  just  to  that  extent  our  city  has  grown  ;  just  to  the 
extent  that  our  merchants  have  pushed  their  ventures  to  the 
Orient  lands,  to  the  Arctic  seas,  to  the  Paci6c  isles,  to  the 
southern  continent  and  western  coast,  has  our  trade  in- 
creased. Just  to  the  extent  that  our  merchants  have  not  been 
merchants,  but  have  been  content  to  remain  retailers,  green 
grocers,  and  haberdashers  ;  just  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
allowed  the  New  Bedford  whaler  to  gather  blubber,  and 
Nantucket  to  catch  Arctic  cod;  the  Englishman  to  steal  the 
trade  of  India  with  its  Suez  Canal ;  the  Germans  to  monop- 
olize the  coffee,  the  rubber,  and  the  dye-woods  of  Central 
America ;  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  English,  to 
pick  up  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  islands ;  the  Chinese  and 
Portuguese  to  colonize  the  Hawaiian  land— has  San  Fran- 
cisco languished  and  dwindled.  San  Francisco  has  not 
more  than  five  merchants,  else  would  our  pines  of  Puget 
Sound  be  converted  into  ships,  and  San  Francisco  would, 
after  thirty  full  years,  have  become  the  seat  of  a  thriving 
trade,  the  entrepot  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  instead  of 
what  it  is,  the  wasp-nest  of  small  traders  and  jealous,  nar- 
rovr-mmded  jobbers  and  retailers.  We  will  pursue  this  un- 
stable line  of  suggestion  no  further  than  to  ask  of  the 


members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Ship-owners'  Association,  what  have  they 
done  with  the  splendid  opportunity  presented  to  them  ?  What 
have  they  accomplished  with  this  magnificent  harbor,  this 
glorious,  tranquil  ocean,  this  age  of  steam,  this  era  of  prog- 
ress? We  revert  to  the  memorable  event  of  the  19th  of 
January,  when  the  Ship-owners'  Association,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  met  in  mass  conven- 
tion to  consider  questions  touching  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  print  the  resolution  that  these  solid  men  of  daring 
brains  passed,  to  explain  their  estimate  of  our  condition,  and 
the  remedies  proposed : 

Resolved,  That  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  overland  railroads 
toward  the  shipping,  that  has  heretofore  been  their  only  rival  in  the  Cali- 
fornia freighting  business,  should  excite  the  attention  and  solicitude  of 
all  who  hold  dear  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  the  good  of  the  State. 
That  inward  freights  by  sea  to  San  Francisco  have  been  so  reduced  by 
railroad  competition  that  no  vessel  can  pay  expenses,  including  the  port 
charges  of  the  most  expensive  port  in  the  world,  on  any  inward  voyage 
subject  to  that  competition.  That  now  that  the  railroads  are  in  posi- 
tion to  control  outward  freight  likewise,  so  that  high  rates  by  sea  can 
never  again  be  obtainable,  the  reduction  of  our  port  charges  has  be- 
come an  absolute  necessity,  in  default  whereof  shipping  must  inevitably 
cease  to  seek  a  port  so  distant,  isolated,  and  costly  as  ours. 

Let  every  line  of  this  resolution  be  analyzed  by  the  pro- 
ducing classes  of  this  State,  by  the  consumer,  the  farmer 
and  interior  trader,  the  mechanic  and  working-man,  and 
they  will  gather  some  new  ideas  regarding  the  aggressive  at- 
titude of  railroads  toward  shipping  ;  their  minds  will  open  to 
a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  some  of  the  causes 
that  have  combined — and  we  should  not  use  an  unmeaning 
expression  if  we  said  had  "  conspired  " — to  manufacture  an 
unfriendly  sentiment  against  railroads.  What  does  "rivalry" 
in  transportation  mean  but  cheap  freights  and  fares  ?  What 
does  cheap  transportation  of  farm  produce  mean  but  high 
prices?  What  does  railroad  rivalry  with  ships  in  inward 
and  outward  freights  mean  but  a  reduced  cost  to  everything 
we  consume,  and  an  enhanced  value  to  everything  we  pro- 
duce for  sale?  This  question  should  indeed  "excite  the  atten- 
tion and  solicitude  of  all  who  hold  dear  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  and  the  good  of  the  State."  "Liberty  of  the  citizen" 
means  freedom  from  the  conspiracy  of  trade.  The  "good 
of  the  State"  means  immunity  from  the  dishonest  exactions 
of  commerce.  If  it  is  true  that  "  inward  freight  by  sea  has 
been  so  reduced  by  railroad  competition  thai  no  vessel  can  pay 
expenses  on  any  inward  voyage"  does  it'  not  prove  that  the 
railroads  are  doing  our  business  at  less  cost  than  the  ships, 
and  that  railroads,  as  compared  with  ocean  navigation,  are 
to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  rather  than  vilified  and  de- 
nounced? If  it  is  true  that  "  the  railroads  are  now  in  posi- 
tion to  control  outward  freight  likewise,  SO   THAT   HIGH 

RATES  BY  SEA  CAN  NEVER  AGAIN  BE  ATTAINABLE,  is   it  not 

to  the  credit  of  railroad  owners  and  managers  ?  Is  it  not  a 
splendid  triumph  that  they  can  by  steam  and  steel  success- 
fully compete  with  the  oak  and  iron  leviathans  of  the  sea? 
Is  it  not  a  complete  "  dead  give  away"  for  ship-owners  and 
merchants  to  thus  confess  that  railroads  have  rendered  high 
freights  on  outward  bound  cargoes  impossible  for  all  coming 
time?  This  resolution  of  San  Francisco  merchants  com- 
ports but  badly  with  the  platform  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention,  with  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Estee,  or  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Foote,  in  reference  to  railroad  exac- 
tions and  over-charges,  or  the  buncombe  declarations  of  the 
Chronicle^  Examiner^  ward  clubs,  and  curb-stone  statesmen, 
over  the  tyrannies  and  oppressions  of  a  heartless  and  soul- 
less monopoly.  We  sympathize  with  the  merchants  in  their 
endeavor  to  reform  the  system  of  pilotage,  tugage,  and  all 
the  brigandage  of  the  harbor.  We  agree  with  them  in  their 
estimate  of  harbor  robberies,  from  the  time  the  vessel  is 
sighted  beyond  the  Farallones,  till  she  is  piloted,  towed, 
docked,  dry-docked,  general-averaged,  discharged,  toll-gath- 
ered, plundered  by  shipping  agents  and  sailor  boarding- 
houses,  libeled  by  sailor  lawyers,  invaded  by  wharf-rats, 
axed  by  State,  and  city,  and  General  Government,  till  again 
;he  spreads  her  sails  to  the  outward  breeze.  All  these  port 
charges  should  be  reduced.  San  Francisco  should  as  nearly 
-is  possible  become  a  free  port,  for  every  dollar  of  toll,  every 
cent  of  extortion,  comes  at  length  out  of  the  consume  rs  and 
producers  in  our  State.  Every  shilling  saved  from  the  office- 
holder, the  politician,  the  authorized  and  un;uthorized  plun- 
derers of  commerce,  goes  to  swell  the  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  men  who  toil.  Let  port  charges  be  so  reduced,  if 
possible,  that  ships  may  successfully  compete  with  rails.  If 
the  winged  racers  can  beat  the  iron  horses,  and  under-bid 
them  in  carrying  passengers  and  merchandise,  no  one  will 
be  more  rejoiced  than  ourselves.  But  let  not  the  ship-owner 
or  the  merchant,  by  pinning  back  his  ears  and  blanketing 
himself,  endeavor  to  impose  his  selfish  bray  upon  us  as  the 
honest  roar  of  an  honest  beast.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  outcry  against  railroads  comes  from  the 
jealousy  of  rival  interests,  and  the  demagogism  of  ambitious 
and  place-hunting  politicians.  When  the  question  is  under- 
stood there  will  be  less  of  clamor  concerning  it,  and  black- 
mailing newspapers  and  adventurous  office-seekers  will  have 
less  influence  than  they  now  have  in  keeping  up  an  unneces- 
sary and  unprofitable  agitation.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  gather  the  full  import  of  this  resolution,  we  venture  to 


borrow  from  them  sufficient  space  to  reprint  it  in  larger 
type  : 

Resolved,  That  the  aggressive  attitudb  of  the  overland 
railroads  toward  the  shipping,  that  has  hitherto  been 
their  only  rival  tn  the  california  freighting  business, 
should  excite  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  all  who  hold 
dear  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  the  good  of  the  state. 
That  inward  freights  by  sea  to  San  Francisco  have  been  so 
reduced  by  railroad  competition  that  no  vessel  can  pay 
expenses,  including  the  port  charges  of  the  most  expensive 
port  in  the  world,  on  any  inward  voyage  subject  to  that 

COMPETITION.  That  NOW  THAT  the  RAILROADS  are  in  POSITION 
TO  CONTROL  OUTWARD  FREIGHT  LIKEWISE,  SO  THAT  HIGH  RATES  BY 
SEA  CAN  NEVER  AGAIN  BE  OBTAINABLE,  THE  REDUCTION  OF  OUR 
PORT  CHARGES  HAS  BECOME  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY,  IN  DEFAULT 
WHEREOF  SHIPPING  MUST  INEVITABLY  CEASE  TO  SEEK  A  PORT  SO 
DISTANT,  ISOLATED,  AND  COSTLY  AS  OURS. 


From  Ireland,  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  famine- 
men,  women,  and  children  suffering  for  want  of  bread.  Corn, 
which  we  in  America  burn  for  fuel,  will,  if  sent  to  Ireland, 
save  life.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  dying  for  lack  of 
cornmeal.  In  San  Francisco  there  are  men  of  Irish  birth 
worth  their  five  and  ten  millions ;  there  are  more  than 
twenty  Irishmen  worth  a  million  apiece  ;  there  is  a  savings 
bank  in  San  Francisco  whose  managers  and  deposi:ors  are 
Irish  ;  it  has  some  sixteen  millions  of  Irish  earnings  in- 
vested. There  are  ever  so  many  millions  of  Irish  church 
property.  There  is  an  Irish  regiment,  that  spends  its  money 
in  senseless  and  showy  parades.  There  are  thousands  of 
prosperous  Irish  merchants  and  farmers  all  over  California. 
The  Murphys  own  land  enough  to  provide  all  of  Connaught 
with  potatoes.  Half  the  valuable  land  of  Santa  Clara 
County  is  owned  by  the  Irish.  Yet  Irish  men,  women,  and 
children  are  dying  in  Ireland  for  want  of  food.  "The  pinch 
of  famine  will  come  in  March,"  says  an  Irish  bishop  and 
philanthropist.  Last  month  the  Irish  took  up  a  church 
subscription  to  send  money  to  the  Pope  in  Rome.  The 
Bishop  of  San  Francisco  is  begging  money  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral. The  Jesuits  in  San  Francisco  have  $5,000,000  worth 
of  real  estate.  Next  month  the  San  Francisco  Irish  will 
spend  their  money  in  a  parade  in  honor  of  one  Patrick,  a 
mythical  personage  and  a  problematical  saint,  whom  the 
Celtic  imagination  has  made  a  sort  of  tutelar  divinity  of  Ire- 
land. The  military  will  turn  out,  fat  and  smug-faced  priests 
will  ride  in  open  carriages,  while  common  Ireland  will  hob- 
ble on  foot  through  the  mud  and  over  the  stone  cobbles,  toil- 
ing under  the  burden  of  those  same  old,  badly  painted, 
threadbare  pictures,  that  have  been  carried  in  every  St. 
Patrick's  Day  procession  for  thirty  years  past.  Hod-carriers 
will  be  on  horseback,  with  green  scarfs  and  rosettes,  acting 
as  marshals  and  aids.  There  will  be  an  oration,  a  poem, 
and  a  banquet.  In  the  night  drunken  men  will  revel  in  the 
streets.  In  time  and  money  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration 
will  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  Irishmen,  their  wives, 
and  children,  suffer  for  food,  starve,  and  die  in  Ireland, 
while  some  Irishmen  have  a  good  time  and  get  drunk 
on  Saint  Patrick's  Day  in  San  Francisco.  We  should  think 
better  of  Irish  patriotism,  and  the  papal  religion,  and  Hiber- 
nian generosity,  if  we  should  see  no  sleek  and  insolent  priests, 
no  ambitious  Democratic  Irish  politicians,  and  no  vain  mil- 
itary coxcombs,  organizing  for  this  uninteresting  and  tire- 
some celebration  of  the  17th  of  March.  We  should  think 
better  of  Irish  priests  if  on  that  day  they  would  pray  the 
good  God  to  save  the  bodies  of  Irish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren fro: n  the  pains  of  famine;  we  should  think  better  of 
Irish  politicians,  if  they  would  contribute  the  money  wasted 
on  this  ridiculous  Irish  parade  to  their  suffering  countrymen 
who  are  starving;  we  should  think  better  of  the  Irish  laborer 
and  hod-carrier,  if  on  the  17th  of  March  he  would  work  or 
send  his  earnings  to  his  starving  countrymen  and  women, 
rather  than  to  spend  it  in  idleness  and  rum  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco.  If  the  Irish  will  give  us  a  rest  from  the 
nonsense  of  a  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  and  contribute  the  money 
to  a  famine-fund  for  their  dying,  starving  countrymen,  the 
Argonaut  will  take  pleasure  in  contributing  one  hundred 
dollars  to  the  fund. 


There  are  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  perish- 
able property  in  San  Francisco,  liable  to  the  casualty  of  de- 
struction by  fire.  The  only  protection  to  this  property  is 
water.  We  have  one  of  the  most  efficient  fire  organizations, 
and  are  supplied  with  the  most  excellent  of  modern  appli- 
ances to  combat  conflagrations.  We  have  in  the  hills  of  San 
Mateo  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  lying  at  such  an 
elevation  that  it  distributes  itself  by  gravitation  over  the 
highest  parts  of  our  city.  The  BoardTif  Fire  Underwriters 
are  the  agents  for  foreign  and  domestic  insurance  capital, 
carrying  great  risks  up.  1  San  Francisco  property.  A  com- 
mittee from  this  boaid,  in  the  interest  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  have  investigated  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works,  and  report  :  First,  that  the  water  supply  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Company  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  much 
larger  city  than  San  Francisco  ;  second,  that  certain  larger 
distributing  pipes  are  required,  at  a  cost  of  $137,000  ;  third, 
that  the  Pilarcitos,  or  lesser  and  higher,  reservoir  is  nearly 
dry,  and  is  supplied  by  pumping  from  the  Crystal  Spring,  a 
,  larger  reservoir ;  that  the  larger— Crystal  Spring— reservoir 
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should  be  connected  with  this  city  by  an  independent  pipe 
line,  and  thus  double  our  water  supply.  The  underwriters 
complain  that  the  company  does  not  do  this  work,  and  ask, 
also,  why  the  waters  of  Lake  Merced  are  not  brought  to  San 
Francisco,  and  urge  upon  the  company  that  it  do  these 
things.  The  company  replies,  and,  in  answer,  says  it  has 
been  deprived  of  a  voice  in  fixing  its  water-rates,  and  that  it 
is  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  consumers,  the  water-rates  being 
adjusted  by  a  political  authority  chosen  by  them  ;  that  the 
result  is  a  political  rivalry  for  votes,  by  bidding  for  popular 
support  in  promising  reduced  water  charges  ;  that  the  com- 
pany is  taxed  upon  a  valuation  of  $5,000,000,  other  corpora- 
tions escaping  ;  that  the  city  does  not  pay  for  the  water  con- 
sumed by  it ;  and  that  $324,000  has  been  lost  to  the  company 
through  technical  defects  in  city  legislation.  The  company 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  water  from  the  Crys- 
tal Spring  reservoir  to  San  Francisco,  but  says  it  will  cost 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  present 
annual  gross  income  of  the  company  is  $1,325,049  55,  fur- 
nishing 15,000,000  gallons  daily.  Five  years  ago  its  income 
was  $1,364  253  for  supplying  12,000,000  gallons.  Thus,  while 
the  company  is  increasing  the  supply,  the  courts,  and  press, 
and  politicians  are  reducing  the  income.  While  the  company 
is  honestlyendeavoring  to  extend  its  works  of  supply  and  serv- 
ice, the  authorities  are  crippling  its  resources  by  excessive  tax- 
ation, annoying  legal  processes,  and  vexatious  attacks.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  these  things,  the  company  assert  that  by 
this  time  it  would  have  doubled  the  supply  of  water.  Under 
this  condition  of  things,  it  is  not  encouraging  to  expend  more 
money  in  extending  its  works,  and  the  company  refuses  to 
make  any  further  improvements  or  expend  any  more  capital 
to  increase  water  facilities  to  give  additional  protection  from 
fire.  The  sober  judgment  of  business  men  will  recognize 
this  reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  The 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  not  being  fairly  treated, 
and  the  result  is,  our  city  and  its  vast  wealth  of  property  are 
being  imperiled.  The  underwriters  recognize  this  fact,  and 
every  man  who  has  property  in  San  Francisco  feels  that  his 
interests  are  threatened.  Should  some  great  sweeping  con- 
flagration occur,  by  means  of  which  fifty  millions  of  value? 
are  destroyed,  somebody  will  be  to  blame ;  and  when  that 
catastrophe  occurs,  and  our  citizens  consider  the  question 
over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  burned  city,  and  look  into 
each  other's  faces  through  the  smoke  of  their  ruined  prop- 
erties, they  will  ask  of  politicians,  supervisors,  demagogues, 
and  newspapers  :  Who  is  responsible  for  the  calamity  that 
has  overtaken  them  ?  This  condition  of  things  ought  not  to 
continue.  It  need  not,  and  would  not,  if  this  entire  contro- 
versy could  be  referred  to  fair-minded,  intelligent,  and  hon- 
orable business  men.  There  is  no  point  of  disagreement 
between  the  water  company,  the  city,  and  the  citizens,  which 
could  not  be  adjusted  on  business  principles,  if  from  the  con- 
troversy politics  and  personal  feeling  could  be  eliminated. 
The  company  and  its  stockholders  are  justly  entitled  to  a 
tariff  of  water-rates  that  will  compensate  them  for  the  capital 
invested.  They  ask  nothing  more.  They  will  accept  noth- 
ing less.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  compelling  or  inducing  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to  extend  its  works  or  in- 
crease its  supply,  to  bring  hither  the  waters  of  the  larger 
reservoir  by  an  independent  pipe-line,  enlarge  its  mains,  or 
multiply  its  distributing  pipes,  until  there  is  a  final  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  water  war.  Real  estate,  and  all  of 
it,  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  this  burden.  Private 
consumers  can  not,  and  ought  not,  be  compelled  to  protect 
the  city  from  fire,  or  provide  water  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  those  who  do  not  pay. 


It  was  very  refreshing  to  read  an  article  in  the  Morning 
Call  of  January  26th,  upon  the  Jewish  question,  by  Mr.  D. 
A.  D'Ancona — refreshing,  because  the  article  was  not  per- 
sonally abusive  of  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut.  The  writer 
demonstrated  a  familiarity  with  the  history  and  institutions 
of  the  Jews  that  belongs  to  the  student,  and  with  the  skill  of 
a  dialecticianshovvedthe  relations  between  causes  and  results, 
which  go  far  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  Jewish  family 
from  some  of  the  more  serious  accusations  that  are  pre- 
ferred against  it.  The  writer  proved  himself  more  than  a 
scholar;  he  shows  himself  a  gentleman  who  can  discuss  a 
race  or  religious  question  without  exhibiting  the  vulgar  qual- 
ities that  come  from  base  birth,  ignoble  pursuits,  and  igno- 
rance. We  should  guess  that  he  has  never  been  confined  in 
Ghetto,  or  traded  in  a  Judenstrasse. 


When  the  community  has  settled  down  to  its  calm  and 
deliberate  opinion,  when  the  investigating  legislators  shall 
have  concluded  their  work,  when  the  Democrats  have  all 
obtained  office,  we  are  convinced  that  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  concerning  the  administration  of  Governor  Perkins — 
viz.,  that  it  has  been  an  intelligent,  honest,  economical,  and 
successful  one.  That  Governor  Perkins's  private  or  personal 
interests  have  been  in  any  sense  advanced  by  his  political 
position,  we  do  not  believe.  That  Governor  Perkins  is  hon- 
est and  honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  official  life,  no  one 
has  any  reason  to  doubt.  The  Democracy  is  now  combing 
the  Republican  dog  for  fleas.  We  do  not  object ;  it  is  good 
for  the  dog,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  for  the  party  fleas. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


The  Argonaut  establishment  has,  during  the  past  week, 
been  undergoing  the  chaotic  turmoils  of  removal  from  its 
hired  premises  on  California  Street  to  comfottable  quarters 
in  its  own  property,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  near  Post,  west 
side.  The  younger  gentlemen  of  the  concern  paid  the  senior 
the  compliment  of  inviting  him  to  leave  town  till  the  removal 
had  been  completed.  It  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  escape  from 
the  din,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  turmoil  of  machinists,  up- 
holsterers, and  painters,  to  the  quiet  of  planting  vines  and 
fig-trees  under  which  one  may  hope  to  repose  in  his  old  age. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  escape  the  city  for  a  week,  to  the 
quiet  of  the  country.  It  is  a  relief  to  hide  away  where  news- 
papers are  not  printed  ;  where  politicians  do  not  frequent ; 
where  fires  and  shipwrecks  and  explosions  and  accidents  do 
not  occur  ;  where  one's  feelings  are  not  harrowed  with  anx- 
iety lest  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cox  should  not  repay  funds 
borrowed  from  paupers  and  widows,  nor  Bunker  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  criminal  authorities  that  he  had  not  rightfully  in- 
vested the  State's  moneys  by  giving  them  to  his  father,  loan- 
ing them  to  his  brother,  or  investing  them  in  real  property 
for  himself;  where  the  Jewish  question  is  not  prominent, 
Elkan  Cohn  the  Rabbi,  and  D.  Samuels  the  Jew,  fourteen 
miles  away;  where  the  Pope's  Irish  are  not  obtrusive; 
where  there  is  no  anxiety  lest  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
should  not  vote  funds  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  or  David 
Bush  succeed  in  raising  money  to  rebuild  the  conservatory 
dome;  where  there  are  no  pilots, nor  tug-boats,  nor  contend- 
ing ship-owners  quarreling  over  the  right  to  prey  upon  com- 
merce ;  where  water  comes  down  free  from  the  sides  of  Tam- 
alpais  with  nobody  to  "fix"  its  rates,  no  hydrants  to  tax,  no 
meters  to  measure,  and  no  politicians  nor  editors  to  flounder 
in  it ;  where  there  are  no  kettle-drums,  nor  fancy-dress  par- 
ties, nor  blue  and  pink  dominoes,  nor  where  God's  noblest 
work — made  in  his  image — must  dress  in  claw-hammer, 
white  satin  cravat,  and  yellow  kids,  go  out  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  night  to  contend  with  waltzing-girls  and  a  mob  of  hun- 
gry men  for  Charlotte  Russe  and  lady-fingers,  and  retire  past 
midnight,  imperiling  one's  precious  soul  with  the  unoriginal 
formula  to  your  hostess  that  vou  have  spent  a  most  deliehtful 
evening,  and  "never-was-half-so-happy-in-all-your-life ;"  sick 
and  sleepy  next  day,  without  the  compensatory  reflection  of 
having  been  drunk  and  enjoying  one's  self. 


One  is  so  independent  in  the  country.  Here  I  am  mon- 
arch. The  State  Penitentiary  is  in  sight,  and  so  far  I  com- 
mand that  position,  for  I  keep  on  the  outside  of  it ;  as  yet, 
for  me  no  warden  stalks  nor  gates  stand  ajar.  I  am  agricult- 
urist, orchardist,  and  farmer,  with  seven  acres  of  oats,  and 
an  hundred  of  meadow  and  pasture.  I  am  an  independent 
horticultural  society,  with  nobody  to  dispute  or  question  my 
theories.  I  cut,  and  prune,  and  graft  as  I  please.  I  am  a 
viticulturist.  I  raise  my  own  wines,  and  drink  imported 
ones,  and  am  not,  through  interest  or  State  pride,  compelled 
to  say  that  California  wines  are  better  than  the  sherries  of 
Spain,  the  madeiras  of  the  sunny  Isle,  the  red  wines  of 
France,  and  the  white  wines  of  Germany,  or  that  Arpad 
Haraszthy's  dry  Eclipse  is  superior  to  sweet  Roederer  or  the 
sparkling  juice  of  the  Veuve  Cliquot.  I  am  an  organized 
water-works  ;  no  question  of  riparian  rights  disturbs  me.  I 
am  a  consolidated  Sharon,  Webb  Howard,  and  Newlands, 
with  no  franchise  to  tax,  no  Bulletin  to  molest  me,  no 
Supervisors  to  "  fix."  I  am  a  gas  company  with  no  watered 
stock  upon  which  to  declare  dividends,  a  bigger  man  than 
Peter  Donahue  or  Charlie  McLaughlin,  and  kerosene  only 
forty  cents  a  gallon.  I  have  the  best  of  society,  social  and 
literary.  Jim  McCue  is  my  nearest  neighbor,  and  I  can 
look  over  the  bay  to  Berkeley,  "  blue  "  Berkeley,  with  its  awful 
pretensions  of  superior  and  unfathomable  learning,  and  I 
thank  heaven  for  ten  miles  of  intervening  fog.  No  enemies 
but  chicken-hawks  and  the  thieving  blue-jays  ;  no  sympa- 
thizing and  solicitous  friends  to  admonish  me  not  to  write 
imprudent  things;  no  anonymous  letters  ;  no  tales  of  wid- 
ows in  distress  ;  no  tears  of  women  battling  with  poverty  ; 
my  eyes  are  not  offended  with  the  struggles  of  the  poor  and 
proud  who  are  hanging  on  by  the  eyelids  to  the  ragged  edge 
of  genteel  life,  starving  and  suffering  through  false  pride  to 
keep  up  appearances. 


ter  apples,  and  supplied  the  missing  varieties  of  an  older 
and  almost  perfect  orchard.  In  my  old  age  I  shall  gather 
my  friends — if  at  that  time  I  have  any  left — about  me,  to 
eat  fruit,  drink,  smoke,  and  gossip,  of  those  good  old  times, 
when  Stoneman  was  Governor  ;  those  days  of  honest  poli- 
tics, when  Bartlett  was  Mayor  ;  when  the  Examiner  and 
Blind  Buckleycontended  for  political  supremacy;  before  Hal- 
lelujah Cox  went  to  glory,  and  Bunker  to  prison  ;  when  the 
Sand-lot  was  a  power  in  the  land  ;  before  there  was  any  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  when  there 
was  a  law  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship  ;  when  Flood  was  bonanza  king,  and  Stanford  and 
Crocker  owned  railroads  ;  those  days  before  railroad  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  the  State,  and  when  a  lax  of  one  cent  on 
the  hundred  dollars  was  sufficient  to  support  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  time  before  the  civil  service  law  went  into  effect, 
when  white  and  native-born  Americans  out-numbered  the 
blacks  at  the  South  and  the  Pope's  Irish  at  the  North  ; 
when  California  had  less  than  a  million  of  people  ;  when 
steam-power  was  in  use  to  propel  rail-cars  and  ships,  and 
before  Captain  Floyd  had  found  means  to  communicate  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  from  the  Lick  Observatory  at 
Mount  Hamilton. 


One  of  the  charms  of  a  week  in  the  country  is  not  to  hear 
about  things,  not  to  read  the  daily  papers,  not  to  communi- 
cate with  the  news-tellers,  not  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
Not  to  know  is  not  to  care,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
important  events,  such  as  the  agitated  condition  of  Ireland, 
the  Republican  struggle  in  France,  tie  passage  of  the  Tariff 
Bill  at  Washington,  the  condition  of  legislation  at  Sacra- 
mento, sink  into  insignificance,  and  become  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  important  questions  whether  orange 
trees  should  be  pruned,  or  whether  in  planting  vine  cuttings 
leave  one  or  two  buds  above  ground,  or  wheth../  the  madrono 
berry  is  good  for  hens.  The  questions  of  immigration  and 
the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  are  of  no  consequence 
if  John,  the  Portuguese,  will  work  through  the  summer  for 
two  dollars  a  day;  nor  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Claus  Spreckels's  motive  in  visiting  Washing- 
ton, the  price  of  sugar  reduced  within  the  compass  of  three 
cubes  for  the  morning  cup  of  coffee,  and  two  for  the  after- 
noon tea.  The  country  is  so  healthy  and  so  quiet ;  no  ma- 
laria from  the  sewers  ;  no  hereditary  gout  from  over-indul- 
gence at  the  Pacific  or  Bohemian  Club  ;  no  dyspepsia  ;  no 
religion  ;  no  traveling  evangelists;  no  engagement  to  "see 
a  man  "  at  the  Palace  Hotel  ;  no  headache  next  morning ; 
no  concealments  or  prevarications  need  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  home  quiet  and  domestic  repose.  I  have  not 
told  a  single  lie  in  a  whole  week.  In  the  country  one  can 
wear  his  old  clothes,  eat  bread  and  milk,  smoke  a  pipe,  take 
a  nap  at  noon,  enjoy  a  clear  conscience  and  good  digestion, 
obey  God,  and  love  all  his  neighbors  except  the  one  that 
keeps  turkeys.  A  turkey  is  a  predatory,  migratory,  thieving 
bird  of  prey,  and  is  not  good  to  eat.  He  is  never  kept  nor 
raised  except  by  unprincipled  persons,  who  have  no  land  of 
their  own  and  no  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  their 
neighbors.  The  turkey  is  a  fraud,  a  Puritan  tradition,  and 
it  is  a  reproach  to  New  England  that  it  should  have  estab- 
lished a  national  feast  day  for  gratitude  to  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  made  him  possible. 


During  the  week  I  have  planted — as  Solomon  built  the 
temple — two  hundred  and  fifty  apricots  ;  forty-five  oranges 
and  lemons,  to  fill  out  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees,  now 
yellow  with  its  golden  fruit ;  twenty-four  Washington  Navels 
from  Los  Angeles  ;  eight  hundred  and  seventy  grape  vines, 
table-grapes,  gathering  the  choicest  varieties,  and  indebted 
to  my  friend  West,  of  Stockton,  for  the  following  :  Black 
Morocco,  White  Tuscan,  Black  Malvoisie,  Madeline,  Victo- 
ria ;  Isabella,  for  my  arbor,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  in  span  ;  Black  Frontignan,  Sweetwater,  Pur- 
ple Damascus,  Emperor,  Zagos,  Black  Hamburg,  Flaming 
Tokay,  Muscadine,  White  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Seedless  Sultana,  Black  Prince,  Zebabo,  Black  Fer- 
raras,  and  Catawba.  I  have  planted  fifty  Italian  chestnuts, 
amid  the  oaks  and  buckeyes  of  a  sunny  hillside ;  sixty  win- 


There  is  upon  the  farm  a  family  of  wise  and  honorable 
birds.  It  is  an  ancient  family,  its  pedigree  antedating  the 
American  possession,  going  back  doubtless  to  the  Indian 
era.  Its  home,  high  up  in  a  primal  redwood  tree,  looks 
down  upon  a  mound  of  ashes,  bones,  and  mussel  shells,  where 
we  find  the  skulls  and  arrow-heads  of  chalcedony,  relics  of 
an  ancient  race  ;  pestles  and  hollow  stones,  in  which  it 
bruised  its  acorns  for  bread.  The  owl  is  a  wise,  prudent, 
and  an  honest  fowl ;  he  minds  his  own  business  and  he  does 
not  steal  chickens.  He  catches  the  mole,  the  gopher,  the 
wood-rat,  and  the  meadow-mouse  ;  he  pursues  the  bat,  and 
if  he  could  only  get  into  politics,  with  the  chicken-hawk  and 
blue  jay,  important  reforms  would  be  achieved  and  great 
economy  in  the  direction  of  chickens  and  cherries.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  farmers  to  drive  away  the  owl.  It  is  always  a 
mistake  to  underrate  the  value  of  a  person  who  looks  wise 
and  says  nothing,  as  there  is  no  telling  how  much  he  knows. 


We  have  enjoyed  our  week  of  sovereign  rule,  a  week  in 
which  we  have  been  emperor,  king,  and  president ;  William, 
Humbert,  and  Arthur  ;  Reichstag,  Parliament,  and  Congress ; 
Bismarck,  Gambetta,  and  Gladstone.  We  have  been  clothed 
with  powers  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  One  week 
is  a  brief  time,  but  governments  and  dynasties  have  enjoyed 
less.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  but  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion. Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  happier  if  his  island  had 
been  less  in  size.  Kalakaua  is  proud  of  his  not  extensive 
empire.  If  happiness  depended  upon  extent  of  domain,  the 
Czar  of  Russia  would  be  a  happy  monarch,  and  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  a  miserable  man.  All  terms  are  relative,  all 
conditions  comparative.  Wealth,  ambition,  happiness — the 
measure  and  height  of  all  is  contentment.  Je  suis  content 
when  at  the  farm. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


LEON    GAMBETTA. 


Our  Paris  Correspondent  Tells  Some  Unwritten   History  of  his  Life. 


The  fair  sex  played  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the  orator 
and  patriot  who  was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to 
Pe*re-Ia-Chaise  this  morning.  He  owed  much  of  his  success 
to  women,  and  met  his  death  at  last  at  the  hand  of  a  woman. 
But  who  these  various  women  were  that  have  swayed  his 
fortunes  few  people  really  knew  till  yesterday,  and  few  know 
even  now.  The  first  to  influence  his  destinies  was  his  good 
aunt,  Mademoiselle  Massabie,  thanks  to  whom,  in  his  youth, 
when  he  seemed  in  danger  of  having  to  waste  his  brilliant 
talent  upon  the  desert  air  of  his  native  Cahors,  he  was  en- 
abled to  go  up  to  Paris  and  study  for  the  bar.  In  the  great 
capital  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  clever  but  unscru- 
pulous Clement  Laurier — a  wit,  a  cynic,  and  the  husband  of 
Madame  Clement  Laurier,  whose  influence  over  him  lasted 
for  several  years,  and  was  of  a  character  very  different  from 
that  exercised  by  his  aunt,  though,  like  hers,  it  was  directed 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  youthful  Ldon's  ambitious  aims  and 
schemes.  Curiously  enough,  (or,  as  philosophical  folk  would 
say,  naturally  enough,)  Clement  Laurier  worked  as  hard  on 
behalf  of  his  young  protege"  as  his  wife  did  ;  and  Le'on  Gam- 
betta,  who  had  already  won  himself  a  name  and  reputation 
among  the  hard-drinking,  loud-talking,  rakish  habitue's  of 
the  Quartier  Latin  and  the  Boulevard  Monmartre,  came,  ere 
long,  to  have  the  political  notoriety  he  hungered  after.  But 
constancy  was  not  the  virtue  he  shone  by.  Madame  Lau- 
rier, they  say,  found  him  out  in  a  great  many  amorous  back- 
slidings,  and,  being  passionately  jealous  as  well  as  devoted, 
suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  consequence.  Among 
the  numerous  rivals  who,  it  appears,  temporarily  blocked  up 
the  way  to  Le'on  Gambetta's  heart,  the  most  dangerous  were 
Mademoiselle  Montchanin,  of  the  opera,  and  a  certain  count- 
ess, whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  as  the  poor  lady  is  still 
living.  Later  on,  Madame  Edmond  Adam  and  Madame  Ar- 
naud  came  to  have  power  (or  fancied  they  had)  over  the  great 
French  tribune.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
either  instance  the  liaison  was  anything  but  platonic.  Indeed, 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  was  purely  platonic.  Madame  Adam,  the 
fascinating  "  Juliette  Lamber,"  was — as  she  loved  to  hear 
people  say — Gambetta's  Egeria,  to  whom,  like  King  Numa, 
he  retired  when  the  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  the  political  day 
were  too  much  for  him,  for  consolation  and  what  might  be 
called  intellectual  "pick-me-ups."  Her  "cool  grot"  was  a 
handsome  salon  on  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  resorted  to 
by  political  and  literary  celebrities  of  every  party.  Girar- 
din,  Prince  Napoleon,  Gambetta,  and  many  another  celeb- 
rity, here  met  on  what  was  tacitly  allowed  to  be  neutral 
ground,  and  here  were  sure  to  come  the  rising  men  of  let- 
ters, the  Derouledes,  Delpits,  and  Guy  de  Maupassants  of 
the  day.  Ladies  were  carefully  kept  out  of  the  sanctum, 
however,  whenever  that  was  possible  ;  and  such  ladies  as 
were  admitted  had  not,  as  a  rule,  irreproachable  escutcheons. 
Perhaps  this  ostracism  was  not  altogether  to  Gambetta's 
liking.  Perhaps,  again,  it  is  true,  as  I  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered, that  Juliette  had  shown  herself  too  eager  to  cement 
the  intellectual  bond  by  one  more  tender  and  indissoluble. 
At  all  events,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  after  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Adam,  a  prominent  Republican  deputy,  Gambetta 
ceased  to  be  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the  fair  Juli- 
ette's soirees,  and  eventually  left  off  going  to  see  her  alto- 
gether. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  frivolous  Parisians 
began  to  link  his  name  with  that  of  two  other  woman — Mad- 
ame Arnaud,  at  whose  villa  in  Switzerland  he  latterly  spent 
most  of  his  summer  holidays,  and  a  mysterious  person, 
known  to  the  outside  world  as  Madame  Le'onie  Le'on.  I  say 
deliberately,  known  to  the  outside  world  as  Madame  Le'onie 
Le'on,  for  that,  I  have  private  reason  to  suppose,  is  not  her 
real  name.  We  may  hear  more  about  this  soon,  as  there  is 
some  talking  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  Gambetta's  death.  This  Madame 
Le'on  passed  for  being  the  mother  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen, called  L£on  Massabie,  living  at  a  school  in  Ger- 
many. If  Gambetta  be,  as  report  has  it,  the  father  of  this 
child,  his  relations  with  the  nymph  who  kept  house  for  him 
at  his  rural  retreat  at  Ville  d'Avray  must  have  begun  a  very 
longtime  indeed  before  society  took  to  gossiping  about  her 
as  Madame  Le'onie  Le'on. 

They  lived  together  at  Les  Jardies,  the  now  historic  villa 
in  which  the  ex-dictator  came  by  his  death.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple interior.  The  whole  estate,  villa,  gardens,  and  all,  had 
cost  barely  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  nothing  in  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  told  of  the  immense  fortune  Gambetta 
has  been  supposed  to  possess — and,  possibly,  did  possess, 
all  recent  contradictions  notwithstanding.  I  happen  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  the  man  to  whom  he  entrusted 
most  of  his  investments.  He  is  a  broker  of  greath  wealth 
and  good  standing,  doing  an  extensive  business  in  Mincing 
Lane  and  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Now,  it  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that  Gambetta,  who  knew  something 
.about  the  uncertainty  of  French  politics,  had  the  products  of 
his  speculations  invested  for  him  abroad,  which  would  at 
once  account  for  the  non-discovery  of  the  innumerable  mill- 
ions he  was  credited  with  by  the  public. 

Gambetta  and  his  "lady  housekeeper"  kept  a  liberal  table, 
and  their  chefs  were  unrivaled  ;  for  one  of  the  two  pet  weak- 
nesses of  the  ex-dictator  was  an  over-fondness  for  eating  and 
drinking,-which  his  enemies  called  gluttony.  He  never  could 
resist  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  especially  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  southern  palate  in  the  shape  of 
some  of  those  highly  spiced  and  strong-smelling  dishes  which 
delight  the  dwellers  in  Provence  and  Gascony— dishes 
which  seem  all  oil  and  garlic,  which  irritate  the  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  or  cumber  the  too  self-indulgent  gourmet 
with  unsightly  fat.  Doctor  Charcot,  the  eminent  physician, 
told  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  that  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  Gambetta's  body  revealed  a  coating  of  adipose 
tissue  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  No  wonder  he  was 
unhealthy,  and  disinclined  to  move  out  of  the  easy  attitudes 
he  affected.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  this  lazy  man- 
ner of  his,  by  the  bye.  Among  the  various  physical  incom- 
modities  he  owed  to  the  reckless  riot  of  his  Quartier  Latin 
days,  were  the  varicose  veins  in  his  left  leg,  which  often 
exertion  very  painful  to  him.  This  apparent  laziness 
■    .cssness  of  his  proved  in  the  long  run  rather  an  ad- 


vantage than  otherwise,  as  it  helped  to  increase  the  reputa 
tion  for  bonftommie  and  unconventionality  which,  while  it 
alienated  the  noble  faubourg  from  him,  won  him  the  liking 
of  the  masses,  and  made  him  so  popular  with  the  political 
men  who  were  his  subordinates. 

"  He  is  amiable — looks  dirty — and  his  accent  has  a  flavor 
of  garlic  about  it,"  wrote  a  dashing  demi-?no7idaine  who  was 
his  neighbor  at  Ville  d'Avray,  after  meeting  him  one  day  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  At  that  time  Gambetta  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  all-powerful.  Mad- 
emoiselle Valtesse,  the  de??i?.-?nondaine  who  jotted  down  the 
words  above  quoted  in  her  note-book,  had  been  to  see  him 
upon  a  curious  errand,  free  from  the  least  amorous  suspicion. 
She  had,  in  fact,  asked  him  for  an  audience  to  press  upon 
his  notice  the  advisability  of  a  French  occupation  of  Tonkin. 
And  it  is  on  record  that  she  not  only  got  her  audience,  but 
was  also  listened  to  with  particular  deference,  for  here  is  the 
translation  of  a  letter  he  wrote  her  after  she  had  sent  him  a 
written  resmiii  of  her  views  on  the  subject  : 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  September  14,  1880. 
Madame  :  1  thank  you,  and  am  very  grateful  for  the  communication 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  make  me.  I  think  both  the  idea  it  sug- 
gests, and  the  way  it  is  suggested,  excellent.  You  should  publish  it, 
unless  you  prefer  my  getting  it  published  for  you.  I  count  upon  your 
kind  promise,  and  trust  you  will  bring  the  person  i?i  question  to  see  me 
on  his  return.  I  shall  receive  him  with  pleasure.  Receive  my  thanks, 
with  the  expression  of  my  respectful  sentiments.      Leon  Gambetta. 

The  person  in  question  was  a  gallant  naval  officer  settled 
in  the  East,  who  had  once  swollen  the  long  cortege  of 
Mademoiselle  Valtesse's  adorers.  The  death  of  the  great 
orator  under  such  mysterious  circumstances  at  Ville  d'Avray 
set  loose  a  perfect  flood  of  tittle-tattle  and  conjecture.  Had 
he  shot  himself  accidentally  in  cleaning  a  revolver?  The 
explanation  seemed  a  poor  one,  for  he  would  hardly  have 
taken  hold  of  a  loaded  revolver  by  the  barrel.  Had  he  been 
shot  by  some  avenging  mistress?  If  this  was  the  case,  she 
had  aimed  the  ball  with  strange  inaccuracy.  Had  he,  under 
the  influenceof  some  passing  grief  or  excitement,  endeavored 
to  commit  suicide  ?  Or  had  he  been  shot  by  a  communist  ? 
All  these  versions  were  clearly  unsatisfactory.  The  evident 
explanation  came  later.  That  there  had  been  a  scene  of 
jealousy  between  Gambetta  and  a  lady,  is  ?norally  certain. 
The  questions  remaining  to  be  decided  are :  Who  was  the 
lady  ? — and  did  she  wound  him  accidentally  or  with  intent  ? 
Madame  Adam  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  of  course,  though 
it  was  curious  that  the  accident  should  have  occurred  a  day 
or  two  after  she  had  denounced  to  the  world  his  more  or  less 
imaginary  plan  of  making  himself  military  dictator  of 
France,  by  proxy,  in  the  event  of  President  Gravy's  death. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  person  who  fired  that  shot  was  the  so- 
called  Madame  Le'onie  Le'on.  There  had,  I  am  assured  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Ville  d'Avray  household, 
been  a  scene  between  her  and  Gambetta,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  marry  her  as  she  had  implored  him.  Finding 
herself  baffled,  she  had  seized  a  loaded  revolver  which 
chanced  to  be  lying  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  pointed  it  at 
herself.  Her  lover  seeing  this  had  tried  to  wrench  the  wea- 
pon away,  and  in  the  struggle  one  or  the  other  had  touched 
the  trigger.  The  dead  man's  friends  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  any  inquiry  being  instituted,  and  have 
so  far  succeeded.  But  some  meddling  Bonapartist  or 
Radical  is  sure  to  rake  the  affair  up  again,  and  then  you  may 
get  the  answer  to  the  interesting  question  :  Who  is  Madame 
Le'onie  Le'on? 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Gambetta,  often  used  to  press  him  to 
marry,  if  only  to  increase  his  social  prestige ;  and  about 
the  time  of  his  death  he  seemed  inclined  to  pay  tardy  heed 
to  the  advice.  It  is  said  that  he  had  cast  a  favorable  eye  (he 
had  only  one  to  cast)  on  a  wealthy  Italian  marchesa,  and 
that,  had  he  lived,  the  match  would  have  been  arranged. 
Alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  schemes  !  It  was  always  a 
terrible  disadvantage  to  him  to  have  no  wife.  Female  "so- 
ciety" could  not  decently  endorse  a  man,  however  success- 
ful, who  openly  scoffed  at  matrimony,  and  even  in  Repub- 
lican France,  political  careers  may  be  marred  by  the  hostility 
of  "the  sex."  It  would  have  been  invaluable  to  Gambetta 
to  have  had  some  lady,  like  the  first  Madame  de  Girardin, 
to  entertain  for  him  at  the  Palais  Bourbon.  It  would  have 
conciliated  the  noble  faubourg,  quieted  the  anger  of  the 
church,  and  done  him  good  in  every  way.  Nothing  could 
be  drearier  than  the  one  grand  reception  which  he  gave 
while  he  was  President  of  the  Chamber.  I  remember,  as 
though  it  had  taken  place  yesterday,  the  depressing  effect  of 
those  three  thousand  black-tail  coats  which  crowded  the 
palace.  Not  a  woman,  except  the  two  singers,  whose  names 
were  in  the  musical  part  of  the  programme — Madame  Car- 
valho  and  Mademoiselle  Bilbaut-Vauchelet.  The  cigars 
we  smoked  that  evening  were  capital  ;  the  music  superb  ; 
the  refreshments  at  the  buffets  were  liberal,  and  the  splash- 
'ng  fountains  in  the  garden  looked  very  lovely  in  the  elec- 
tric light  ;  but  neither  these,  nor  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  corps  diplomatique,  nor  the  strains  of  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  played  by  the  Republican  Guard  outside 
the  Galerie  de  Morny,  could  atone  for  the  absence  of 
the  lovely  creatures  whom  we  affect  to  despise,  and  really  of 
course  can  not  do  without.  They  were  singing  the  quatuor 
from  "Rigoletto"  in  the  Galerie  de  Morny,  when  I  entered 
the  palace  that  evening.  Two  days  ago  the  ex-dictator  again 
visited  that  galerie  ;  but  this  time  he  was  borne  dead — shot 
dead  in  a  scuffle  with  a  woman  whom  he  refused  to  marry. 
What  a  warning  to  all  anti-matrimonial  statesmen,  and  how 
great,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  was  the  part 
women  played  in  Gambetta's  life  !  Passe- Partout. 

Paris,  January  7,  1S83. 


FLOTSAM    AND  JETSAM. 


Swearing  is,  of  course,  a  silly,  senseless,  and  pernicious 
habit ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  smoking — with  which,  in- 
deed, swearing  was  often  alliteratively  bracketed — and  snuff 
taking.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  its 
ever  being  wholly  superseded.  The  truth  is — if  upon  such 
a  subject  the  truth  may  be  spoken — the  expletive  which  be- 
gins with  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  a  compendious 
form  of  expression,  for  which  no  exact  equivalent  can  be 
fourtd.  It  comprises  a  complete  group  of  emotions  and  sen- 
sations within  the  limits  of  a  single  syllable.  It  is  very 
wrong,  but  very  convenient.  It  is  an  idiotic  expedient  for 
the  relief  of  the  overwrought  mind  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  ad- 
ministers relief  in  a  sensible  degree. — London  World. 


At  Stalvenfel-on- the- Rhine  there  is  an  ancient  church  reduced  to 
ruins  through  a  lawsuit  about  tithes,  which  lasted  forty  years. 

In  1816  Lord  Schworterbury  gave  16,596  francs  for  a  tooth  of  Isaac 
Newton,  which  is  now  set  in  a  ring  and  worn  by  the  eldest  branch  of 
that  family. 

The  cathedral  church,  built  in  Lubeck  in  the  years  1170-1314,  has  a 
curious  clock.  On  the  end  of  the  hour  hand  is  alittle  clock  which  keeps 
exact  time  with  the  large  one. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  London,  is  a  small  watch 
about  one  hundred  years  old,  representing  an  apple,  the  golden  case  or- 
namented with  grains  of  pearL 

There  is  still  extant  in  the  Postoffice  department  at  Washington  a 
small  folio  ledger  of  not  more  than  three  quires  of  paper,  upon  which 
Franklin,  when  Postmaster-General,  kept  all  his  accounts  for  two  years. 

There  is  at  Redear,  a  small  village  in  England,  a  cork  model  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  made  by  a  plowman,  which  contains  the  extraordinary 
number  of  one  million  old  corks,  and  occupied  ten  years  and  seven 
months  in  building. 

A  lady  in  Hungary  has  the  distaff  used  by  Marie  Antoinette,  in  spin- 
ning during  her  imprisonment.  It  is  of  wood  and  ivory,  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  still  bears  the  hemp  left  upon  it  by  the  ill-fated  queen  on 
the  eve  of  her  execution. 

At  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  the  churches  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting from  sculptures  in  alto  relievo,  which  ornament  their  walls,  and 
are  fine  specimens  of  art.  One  at  the  Rathhaus  represents  Satan  wheel- 
ing his  grandmother  in  a  barrow. 

Millardet,  a  Swiss  mechanician,  exhibited  in  London  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, a  female  figure  that  played  eighteen  tunes  on  the  piano  with  all  the 
motions  of  natural  life,  the  eyes  following  the  movements  of  the  fingers 
on  the  keys,  the  pressure  of  which  produced  the  notes. 

Oswaldus  Nothingerus  is  said  to  have  made  sixteen  hundred  dishes 
of  turned  ivory,  all  perfect  and  complete  in  every  part,  yet  so  thin  and 
slender  that  all  of  them  were  included  at  once  in  a  cup  turned  out  of  a~- 
peppercorn  of  the  common  size.     They  were  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  eye.     They  were  presented  to  Pope  Paul  V. 

There  is  ia  Turin  a  liny  boat  formed  of  a  single  pearl,  which  form  it 
assumes  in  swell  and  concavity.  Its  sail  is  of  beaten  gold,  studded 
with  diamonds,  and  the  binnacle  light  at  its  prow  is  a  perfect  ruby. 
An  emerald  serves  as  its  rudder,  and  its  stand  is  a  slab  of  ivory.  It 
weighs  less  than  half  an  ounce  ;  its  price  is  five  thousand  dollars. 

Among  the  antique  articles  in  possession  of  Mr.  Sewall  of  Maine  are 
a  set  of  pewter  plates  bearing  the  seal  of  King  Richard,  and  supposed 
to  be  more  than  four  hundred  years  old  ;  also,  one  large  silver  spoon, 
which  represents  all  the  money  received  for  building  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill— the  payment  having  been  made  in  silver  and  then  cast  into  the 
spoon. 

At  the  Parisian  Palais  d'Industrie  is  a  landscape  executed  in  Euro- 
pean and  foreign  insects.  The  foreground  is  composed  of  forty-five 
thousand  caleoptera,  the  remainder  of  the  picture  being  formed  of  over 
four  thousand  varieties  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  supply  every  tone 
requisite  for  the  landscape.  The  completion  of  the  work  occupied  the 
artist  four  years. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  principal  hero  of  the  "Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments," sent  to  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  a  water- 
clock,  in  the  dial  of  which  a  door  opened  at  each  hour,  and  when  at 
noon  the  twelve  doors  were  thrown  open,  as  many  knights  on  horse- 
back issued  forth,  paraded  round  the  dial,  and  then",  returning,  shut 
themselves  in  again. 

A  curious  purchase  has  recently  been  made  for  one  of  the  Paris  mu- 
seums. It  is  a  confessional  of  old  Florentine  carving.  Besides  the  mar- 
velous work  on  the  panels,  it  is  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
which,  on  touching  a  spring,  disappears  and  gives  place  to  a  diabolical 
visage,  with  horns  and  tongues  of  fire,  well  calculated  to  strike  a  healthy 
terror  into  the  minds  of  penitents. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Henry  Clay  was  presented  with  a  cane.  The 
staff  is  of  live-oak  cut  from  a  tree  that  overshadowed  the  tomb  of 
Cicero,  and  the  head  is  .made  of  verd  antique,  obtained  from  the  house 
of  Columbus,  at  Genoa.  It  is  octagonal,  and  ornamented  with  exquis- 
ite medallions  of  those  two  famous  orators  of  ancient  and  modern  times 

Rome's  Cicero  and  America's  Clay. 

There  is  a  watch  in  a  Swiss  museum  only  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  inserted  in  the  top  of  a  pencil-case.  Its  little  dial  not  only 
indicates  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  but  also  days  of  the  month.  It 
is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  watches  were  inserted  in  snuff-boxes,  shirt- 
studs,  and  finger-rings.  Some  were  fantastic— oval,  octangular,  cruci- 
form, or  iu  the  shape  of  pearls,  tulips,  etc. 

In  Limerick  Cathedral,  Ireland,  may  be  seen  the  following  inscription 
on  a  handsome  tablet :  "Memento  mori.  Herelieth  Little  Samuel  Bar- 
ington,  that  great  Under  Taker  of  Famious  Citi's  clock  and  Chime 
Maker  ;  he  made  his  own  Time  to  go  early  and  Later,  but  now  he  is  re- 
turned to  God,  his  Creator.  The  19th  of  November.  Then  he  seest, 
And  for  His  Memory  this  is  Pleast,  By  His  Son  Ben,  1693." 

In  1578,  Mark  Scalliot,  a  blacksmith  of  London,  made  "  for  exhibi- 
tion and  trial  of  skill,  one  lock  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  all  of  which, 
together  with  a  pipe-key  to  it,  weighed  but  one  grain  of  gold. "  He  also 
made  a  chain  of  gold,  consisting  of  forty-three  links,  and  having  fast- 
ened to  this  the  before-mentioned  lock  and  key,  he  put  the  chain  about 
the  neck  of  a  flea,  which  drew  them  all  with  ease.  All  these  together — 
lock  and  key,  chain  and  flea — weighed  only  one  grain  and  a  half. 

A  celebrated  old  manuscript  waxes  enthusiastic  on  "The  German 
Master-piece,"  to  quote  verbatim,  "being  that  famous  knife  which 
hath  been  for  some  time  in  England,  and  highly  applauded  by  the  most 
exquisite  artists  ;  containing  in  the  handle  sixty  odd  several  figures, 
some  engraved,  others  carved,  and  all  to  the  admiration  of  those  that 
beheld  them.  It  hath  two  keys,  which  open  seven  locks,  including 
those  various  Rarities  contained  therein  ;  it  was  seven  years  a-making, 
and  valued  by  the  author,  the  famous  artist  of  Germany,  at  Fifteen 
Hundred  Pounds,  and  is  now  exposed  to  publique  view  for  England's 
satisfaction.  To  be  seen  at  Bartholomew  Faire,  against  the  King's 
Head." 

There  is  a  curious  clock  in  Japan.  This  clock,  in  a  frame  three  feet 
high  and  five  long,  represented  a  noon  landscape  of  great  loveliness. 
In  the  foreground  were  plum  and  cherry  trees,  and  rich  plants  in  full 
bloom ;  in  the  rear,  a  hill  gradual  in  ascent,  from  which  flowed  a  cas- 
cade admirably  imitated  _in  crystal.  From  this  point  a  thread-like 
stream  glided  along,  encircling  in  its  windings  rocks  and  tiny  islands, 
but  presently  losing  itself,  in  a  far-off  stretch  of  woodland.  In  the  sky 
turned  a  golden  sun,  indicating,  as  it  passed,  the  striking  hours,  which 
were  all  marked  on  the  scale  below,  where  a  slowly  creeping  tortoise 
served  as  a  hand.  A  bird  of  exquisite  plumage,  "resting  by  its  wings, 
proclaimed  the  expiration  of  each  hour.  When  the  song  ceased,  a 
mouse  sprang  from  a  grotto  near  by,  and,  running  over  the  hill,  hastily 
disappeared. 

Vaucanson,  a  mechanical  genius,  made  an  automaton  flute-player 
and  a  piper  in  1738, 'which  were  the  wonders  of  their  time.  The  flutist 
was  a  figure  five  leet  high,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  within  which  were 
nine  pairs  of  bellows,  worked  by  clock-work.  The  motion  of  the  fin- 
gers, lips,  and  tongue,  were  all  imitated  by  this  figure,  which  by  various 
arrangements  of  valves,  tubes,  levers,  and  wheels,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced music  little  inferior  to  the  performance  of  a  skilled  flute-player. 
The  piper  was  constructed  much  on  the  same  principle.  The  bellows 
of  his  instrument  required  a  fifty-six-pound  weight  to  produce  the  high- 
est note.  As  the  fatigue  of  playing  the  pipes  usually  causes  the  per- 
former, when  playing  rapidly,  to  slur  over  some  of  the  notes,  the  mimic 
piper,  impervious  alike  to  weariness  and  shortness  of  breath,  is  accred- 
ited with  having  excelled  a  living  one  in  the  clearness  of  the  notes. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BANCROFT'S   HISTORY. 
A  Volume  on  Mexico  and  the  Career  of  Cortes. 


Another  volume  of  Hubert  H.  Bancrolts    "His- 
tory of  the  Pacific  States  "  has  just  been  issued.  The 
author  has  varied  from  the  usual  course,  and  issues 
Volume  IV.,   "The  History  of  Mexico,"  instead  of 
continuing  during  the  period  included  in  1516-1521 
with  Central  America.    The  reason  for  this  procedure 
is  admirable.     To  master  the  whole  series,  the  reader 
and  student  find  it   far  easier  to  follow  a  history 
which  embraces  so  immense  a  stretch  of  territory  as 
does  this  when  the  different  countries  are  treated  side 
by  side  as  regards   chronology  and  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Ihem.    The  result  is  an  uninter- 
rupted narrative,  which  takes  the  reader  on  in  the 
flood  of  interest.  .  ..... 

The  next  three  volumes  will  continue  the  histones 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  down   to  the  year 
1800      The  succeeding  numbers  will  discuss  Califor- 
nia and  the  Northwest  Coast,  including  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  on  the  subject 
of  Mexico  he  has  far  greater  reference  resources  in 
his  possession  than  on  any  other  subject.     Besides 
the  extensive  collections   of  Spanish  and   Mexican 
archives,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  secured   an  incalculable 
mass   of  original  manuscript  historical  writings  by 
Bustamente  and  others,  together  with  political  pam- 
phlets, vast  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  newspa- 
pers, government  reports,  etc. ,  etc.  ...... 

Naturally  enough,  the  present  volume  deals  for  the 
most  part  with  Hernan  Cortes.  It  begins  with  the 
voyage  of  Cordoba  to  Yucatan  in  1516-17.  and 
ends  with  the  final  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  i52r. 
It  was  in  1518  that  Velazquez,  Governor  of  Cuba, 
becoming  disgusted  with  what  he  considered  his 
nephew  Grijalva's  neglect  to  colonize  and  effectually 
conquer  Mexico,  resolved  upon  a  new  expedition. 
Casting  about  for  a  leader,  he  hit  upon  the  Alcalde 
of  Santiago,  who  had  already  approached  him  per- 
sonally and  through  court  retainers.  Concerning  the 
great  Cortes  the  historian  says  : 

■ '  The  alcalde  of  Santiago  bore  afair  reputation,  con- 
sidering the  time  and  place  ;  for  comparatively  few 
names  In  the  New  World  were  then  wholly  free  from 
taint.  In  the  prime  of  manhood— his  age  being  thirty- 
three— of  full  medium  stature,  well  proportioned,  and 
muscular  ;  with  full  breast,  broad  shoulders,  square, 
full  forehead,  small,  straight,  spare,  compact  body, 
and  well  turned  limbs,  though  somewhat  bow-legged, 
he  presented  a  pleasing  rather  than  imposing  front. 
His  portraits  show  fine  antique  features,  bearing  a 
somewhat  sad  expression,  which  was  increased  by 
the  grave  tenderness  of  the  dark,  oval  eyes.  The 
full  though  thin  beard,  cut  short,  counteracted,  to 
some  extent,  the  effect  of  the  small,  ash-colored  face, 
and  served  to  cover  a  deep  scar  on  the  lower  lip,  the 
memento  of  a  duel  fought  in  behalf  of  a  certain  frail  fair 
one  He  was  an  exceedingly  popular  alcalde  ;  there 
was  nothing  staid  or  sombre  in  his  method  of  admin- 
istering justice.  The  law  was  less  to  him  than  expe- 
diency0 and  his  standard  of  right  was  easily  shitted, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  wit  and  vivacity  he 
was  a  Mercutio.  Astute  of  intellect,  discreet,  of  a 
cheerful,  even  jovial,  disposition,  with  brilliant  intui- 
tions and  effervescent  animal  spirits,  he  knew  how  to 
please  how  to  treat  every  man  as  best  he  liked  to  be 
treated.  Life  was  of  value  to  him  ;  yet  adventure 
was  the  rhythm  of  it,  and  the  greater  the  peril  the 
greater  the  harmony  secured.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  religious  views  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  with  the  leading  men  among  the 
clergy.  Indeed,  the  friars  ever  praised  him,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  zealous  and  conscientious  man  ;  he 
made  it  a  point  that  they  should." 

Corte*,  knowing  full  well  the  capricious  nature  ot 
Velazquez,  made  headlong  haste,  and,  warned  of 
plots  by  trusty  court  iriends,  hurried  his  ship  building 
and  store-collecting  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The 
commission  had  been  signed  on  October  23,  1518, 
and  on  the  dull,  gray  morning  of  November  18th, 
Cortes  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  and  a  small 
armament  from  Santiago  harbor.  As  he  stopped  at  the 
small  ports  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  there  were  two  at- 
tempts made  to  stop  him  by  the  agents  of  Velaz- 
quez, who  had  sincerely  repented  of  having  given 
the  command  to  so  headstrong  a  captain.  But 
Cortes  was  not  to  be  stopped.  Such  an  opportunity 
for  glory  was  not  to  be  obtained  every  day.  Besides 
this,  his  men  were  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion,  and, 
being  joined  on  the  way  by  friends  eager  for  con- 
quest, he  counted  in  his  expedition  twelve  vessels, 
and  about  eight  hundred  .followers. 

The  fleet  arrived  at  San  ]uan  de  Ulua,  on  the 
Mexican  coast,  late  on  Thursday  in  Passion  Week. 
The  Mexicans  were  looking  for  the  white  invader. 
It  had  been  prophesied  by  their  seers  and  diviners 
that  the  fair  gods  should  come  over  the  sea.  Monte- 
zuma and  his  people  had  resolved  to  propitiate  them 
with  gifts  and  courteous  greetings.  The  governors 
of  the  eastern  provinces  held  a  grand  reception  in 
honor  of  their  arrival.  Cortes,  since  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  gave  orders  for  a  grand  mass  to  be  said. 

"  The  service  over,  Cortes  invited  the  chiefs  to  din- 
ner, and  there  informed  them  that  he  was  a  captain 
of  the  Greatest  monarch  the  sun  smiled  on,  Charles 
V.  of  Spain,  who,  hearing  of  Montezuma's  fame,  had 
sent  him  presents  and  a  message  which  must  be  de- 
livered in  person  immediately.  How  easy  the  way  to 
him  who  knows  it  1  Had  Cortes  but  spoken  the  sim- 
ple word :  '  I  am  Quetzalcoatl,  come  to  resume  my 
rule  '  he  might  possibly  at  one  time  have  ridden  midst 
hosannas  to  the  capital,  and  sealed  himself  without 
resistance  on  Montezuma's  throne.  But  the  minion 
of  an  earthly  monarch  is  quite  a  different  being  from 
the  fair  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aztec  officers,  who  an- 
swer, somewhat  haughtily  :  •  Be  it  known  to  you  that 
our  master  is  the  interior  of  none  ;  and  for  the  pres- 
ent let  these  gifts  suffice.'  Saying  which  the  signal 
is  given,  the  slaves  advance  and  deliver  their  burdens, 
consisting  in  part  of  food,  colton  fabrics  more  than 
ten  bales,  brilliant  feather-work,  and  a  cacaxth  (or 
basket)  filled  with  wrought  gold,  set  wilh  rare  stones 
and  pearls.  Cortes  expressed  thanks,  and  gave  for 
Montezuma  in  return  a  carved  and  inlaid  arm-chair, 
some  engraved  marcasite,  laid  in  musk-scented  cot- 
'  ton,  a  bright  red  rap,  a  gold  medal,  stamped  with 
the  figures  of  St.-  George  and  the  dragon,  twisted 
strings  of  beads,  and  other  articles.  And  would  the 
emperor  deign  to  wear  the  cap  and  occupy  the  chair 
when  it  became  his  pleasure  to  receive  him?  To  the 
chiefs  also  were  given  some  trifles." 

Montezuma  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  thus  welcom- 
ing the  bold  and  unscrupulous  Spaniards,  and  lived 
to"rue  the  action.  Concerning  this  ruler  and  his  per- 
sonal attributes,  the  author  remarks  : 

"  He  was  the  son  of  Axayacatl  and  Xochicueitl, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  king  ;  and  had  reached  only 
his  thirty-fourth  year  when  selected  for  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  an  elder  brother.    The  reasons  alleged 


for  this  distinction  were  the  possession  of  high  quali- 
ties as  a  warrior,  whose  bravery  had  been  tested  on 
more  than  one  field  of  battle  ;  as  an  adviser,  whose 
words,  uttered  in  clear,  dignified  tones,  had  been 
heard  in  the  council  with  respect ;  and  as  high  priest, 
who^e  gravity  and  circumspection  had  won  him  fa- 
vor among  all  classses.  This  second  Montezuma  was 
born  a  prince,  and  might  have  been  a  pattern  for 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  with  whom  he  was  contempo- 
rary. For,  like  the  Florentine's  ideal,  he  was  tal- 
ented, learned,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous.  No  sooner 
had  he  assumed  the  sceptre  than,  throwing  off  the 
mask  by  which  he  had  deceived  the  plebeians,  he  dis- 
missed every  person  of  that  class  employed  about  the 
palace,  and  filled  all  vacancies,  civil  and  military, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobles.  As  for  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  all  those  virtues  which  go  to  make  a  man, 
we  must  not  expect  them  in  princes  or  in  politicians; 
yet  we  may  safely  say  that  in  all  the  generous  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  the  Aztec  monarch  was  no 
whit  behind  contemporary  European  rulers." 

Cortes,  after  suppressing  various  dissensions  caused 
by  friends  of  Velazquez  who  had  accompanied  the 
expeditions,  set  out  for  the  capital.  Montezuma,  be- 
coming alarmed,  besought  them  not  to  advance,  and 
endeavored,  by  sorceries  and  the  incantation  of 
priests,  to  annihilate  the  Spanish  force.  But  Cortes 
came  steadily  toward  the  city,  and  Montezuma,  de- 
siring to  make  the  best  of  matters,  received  the  in- 
vaders within  the  city  walls.  The  place  contained 
about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

"Viewed  architecturally  and  singly,  the  buildings 
did  not  present  a  very  imposing  appearance,  the 
greater  portion  being  but  one  story  in  height,  this 
monotony,  however,  was  relieved  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  number  of  temples  sacred  to  superior  and  local 
deities,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  every  ward,  raised 
high  above  the  dwellings  of  mortals,  on  mounds  ot 
varying  elevations,  and  surmounted  by  towering 
chapels.  Their  fires,  burning  in  perpetual  adoration 
of  the  gods,  presented  a  most  impressive  spectacle 
at  night  The  grandest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
them  all  was  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochth,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the 
four  avenues,  so  as  to  be  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful."  -    ,-. 

The  manner  in  which  Cortes  abused  the  hospitality 
shown  him,  his  betrayal  of  Montezuma,  the  insults  to 
the  natives,  their  retaliation,  the  fight  within  the  city 
walls,  and  the  terrible  conflict  which  ensued,  are  de- 
scribed in  half  a  dozen  vigorous  and  graphic  chap- 
ters. Montezuma's  death  in  captivity  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  ,  ,  .  „.  . 
' '  Father  Olmedo,  who  had  never  relaxed  his  efforts 
for  the  captive's  conversion,  now  pressed  to  his  aid 
the  general.  His  faith  was  dear  to  him,  as  true,  as 
pure,  as  efficacious,  as  was  theirs  to  them.  Away 
with  another's  gods  I  Let  each  live  and  die  by  his 
own  He  was  high  priest,  too,  and  for  him  to  prove 
recreant  to  the  national  faith  would  overshadow  all 
his  former  crimes  combined.  ■  What  is  this  they 
would  have  of  me?'  he  groaned  within  himself. 
Then  turning  suddenly  to  Olmedo,  he  asked :  '  Do 
Spaniards  go  to  this  heaven  of  yours  ?  '  '  Assuredly, 
was  the  reply  ;  '  it  was  made  for  them,  and  is  held  by 
Christians,  against  all  others,  as  the  reward  of  their 
pure  belief  and  gentle  deeds.'  '  It  is  enough  ;  I  will 
none  of  it,'  said  Montezuma,  who  from  that  moment 
would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  Christian  exhortation. 

The  subsequent  massacres  and  the  horrors  of  La 
Noche  Triste  are  vividly  told.  The  Spaniards  re- 
cuperated their  strength  and  overcame  the  city  in  a 
supreme  effort,  achieving  complete  conquest  in  Au- 
gust, 1521.  With  the  thanksgivings  attendant  on 
this  victory  the  volume  ends. 

As  a  work,  it  is  far  superior  to  those  ol  either  Pres- 
cott  or  Robertson,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  greater 
resources  of  its  author,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
tempered  language,  and  careful  weighing  of  every 
story  and  tradition,  subordinating  dramatic  incidents 
to  foot-notes  when  the  least  doubt  might  exist  as  to 
their  veracity.  The  style  is  pleasing  and  never  be- 
comes monotonous.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume 
is  a  model  of  historical  writing. 


LAKESIDE    MUSINGS. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  put  corsets  on  the  free 
list.    Some  men  retain  their  coltishness  to  a  great  age. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  New  Jersey  the 
other  day  by  the  report  that  a  bank  cashier  had  not 
run  away. 

An  exchange  says  that  out  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  convicts  in  the  Arkansas  penitentiary 
but  eighteen  are  women.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
detect  a  woman. 

A  Canadian  professor  says  that  if  persons  having 
rheumatism  will' cease  to  eat  they  will  feel  better.  If 
the  Canadian  professor  will  cease  to  eat  the  entire 
country  will  feel  relieved. 

Governor  Ben  Butler  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  skating  carnival  at  Montreal  next  month. 
If  the  governor  agrees  not  to  smile  it  is  believed  the 
people  on  the  ice  will  be  safe. 

The  St.  Louis  reporter  whom  Mr.  Gebhardt  in- 
sulted was  a  colonel.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  what 
kind  of  a  title  Freddie  might  have  struck  in  case  he 
run  foul  of  the  editorial  staff. 

An  exchange  says  that  on  a  recent  cold  night  a 
New  jersey  woman  kicked  her  half-clad  husband  into 
the  street,  and  he  had  to  put  up  at  another  house. 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  build  the  fire. 

It  is  reported  that  W.  D.  Howells  received  for  his 
first  poem  published  in  the  Atlantic  years  ago— a 
trifle  of  eight  lines— the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
An  editor  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

A  New  York  girl  has  made  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  by  an  oil  transaction.  The  aunt 
whose  heir  she  was,  and  who  wanted  to  start  the  fire 
in  a  hurry,  is  expected  to  come  down  some  time  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  the  Senato- 
rial election  says  that  ' '  Mr.  Windom  is  losing  ground 
rapidly  but  is  still  confident."  Mr.  Windom  must 
be  related  to  the  doctor  who  had  great  hopes  of  sav- 
ing the  old  man. 

In  presenting  a  wreath  to  Mary  Anderson,  C.  E. 
Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  said  :  "  While  our 
people  are  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  foreign  offerings, 
and  giving  lavish  welcome  to  all  who  seek  the  ever 
open  door  of  our  generous  hospitality,  we  do  not  for- 
get the  higher  allegiance  we  owe  to  American 
genius."  Mr.  Smith's  seats  are  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  front  row  of  the  parquet  circle. 


THE   LATEST   VERSE. 

Love  and  Vision. 
My  love  is  more  than  life  to  me, 

And  you  look  on  and  wonder 
In  what  can  that  enchantment  be 

You  think  I  labor  under. 

Yet  you,  too,  have  you  never  gone, 

Some  wet  and  yellow  even, 
Where  russet  moors  reach  on  and  on 

Beneath  a  windy  heaven  ?— 

Brown  moors,  which  at  the  western  edge 

A  watery  sunset  brushes 
With  misty  rays  yon  sullen  ledge 

Of  clouds  casts  down  on  the  rushes  ? 

You  see  no  more ;  but  shade  your  eyes, 

Forget  the  showery  weather ; 
Forget  the  wet,  tempestuous  skies. 

And  look  upon  the  heather. 

Oh,  fairyland,  oh,  fairyland  ! 

It  sparkles,  lives,  and  dances  ; 
By  every  gust  swayed  down  and  fanned, 

And  every  raindrop  glances. 

Never  in  jewel  or  wine  the  light 

Burned  like  the  purple  heather  ; 
And  some  is  palest  pink,  some  white, 

Swaying  and  dancing  together. 

Every  stem  is  sharp  and  clear, 

Every  bell  is  ringing ; 
No  doubt  some  tune  we  do  not  hear 

For  the  thrushes'  sleepy  singing. 

Over  all,  like  the  bloom  on  a  grape, 

The  lilac  seeding  grasses 
Have  made  a  haze,  vague,  without  shape, 

For  the  wind  to  change  as  it  passes. 

Under  all  is  the  budding  ling, 
Gray-green  with  scarlet  notches, 

Bossed  with  many  a  mossy  thing 
And  gold  with  lichen  blotches. 

Here  and  there  slim  rushes  stand 

Aslant  like  carried  lances  ; 
I  saw  it,  and  called  it  fairyland  ; 

You  never  saw  it,  the  chance  is. 

Brown  moors  and  stormy  skies  that  kiss 

At  eve  in  rainy  weather — 
Pronounce  on  that.     What  the  heather  is 
I  know,  for  I  saw  the  heather. 
-A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  in  the  London  AtkencEUm. 

La  Grand'  Pinte. 
Round  the  Grand  Pint,  when  rough  winds  moan, 
And  make  the  sign-board  creak  and  groan. 

In  lrosty  weather, 
A  huge  log  in  the  kitchen  burns, 
And  there  the  stranger's  eye  discerns 

Friends  met  together. 
An  old  Dutch  picture  1     Cheek  by  jowl, 
Gosling  and  turkey,  duck  and  fowl, 

The  turnspits  garnish  ; 
And  then  perchance  the  sun  darts  in, 
To  gild  the  pots  and  pans  of  tin 

And  add  the  varnish. 

Good  cheer  and  noise  and  merry  song 
Shorten  the  hours  when  hours  are  long ; 

The  wine  flows  steady  ; 
And  if  one  ever  ask  mine  host, 
Complacent  always  at  his  post, 
1 '  Isn't  dinner  ready  ?  " 
"  Ready  1 "  he  cries,  and  low  he  bows, 
"  We're  always  ready  in  this  house, 
Though  it  be  humble  ; 
The  best  of  all  things  at  a  word  ; 
And  never,  never  have  I  heard 
A  patron  grumble." 

I  come,  salute,  and  mount ;  up  springs 
A  table  laid  as  if  for  kings  ; 

The  glasses  glitter. 
Where  are  my  friends  ?    The  hard,  hard  frost 
Has  bound  the  road  in  distance  lost. 

The  cold  is  bitter. 
Let  me  behold  the  hazy  plains  ; 
The  curtains  part ;  the  crystal  panes 

Show  Frost-King's  traces. 
Lo  1  mountains,  lakes,  and  cypress  trees, 
And  bending  flowers  ;  but  idly  these 

My  hand  effaces. 

Ah  1  life  is  rude  and  hard  to  bear ; 
We  bend  with  weight  of  years  and  care. 

Whence  comfort  borrow  ? 
At  the  Grand  Pint,  all  laugh  at  all ; 
With  merriment  resounds  the  hall. 

Adieu  to  sorrow  1 
Adieu  one  instant ;  joy  and  hope 
Color  in  rose  the  prospect's  scope, 

Its  darkness  brightening. 
Awake  to  mirth  !     The  hour  commands  I 
It  is  by  blowing  on  the  brands 

Flames  start  like  lightning. 

Farewell  Ennui  and  welcome  Wit  1 
As  here  with  friends  well  pleased  I  sit, 

How  swift  time  passes  1 
When  Friendship,  Friendship  is  the  toast, 
Brims  up  the  best  wine  of  mine  host ; 

We  drink  full  glasses. 
Four  friends !    And  shall  it  aye  be  thus, 
Hand  linked  in  hand,  one  heart  in  us? 

No  !  Death  may  scatter, 
But  should  one  die  we  shall  be  three, 
Then  two,  perchance,  then  one,  ah  me  ! 

And  then — no  matter. 

— Augustt  de  CkattiUon. 

Translated  by  Tom  Dutt,  the  young  Hindu  poetess 
now  dead.  She  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  old 
when  her  father  took  her  and  her  sister  to  Europe,  placing 
them  for  some  months  ot  a  school  in  France.  It  was  just  at 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  the  girl  s  eager 
and  susceptible  mind  received  a  profound  impression  which 
it  never  lost.  From  France  the  Dutts  went  to  Italy,  thence 
to  England,  where  they  attended  the  lectures  for  women  at 
Cambridge.  In  November,  1873,  they  returned  to  the  old 
garden-house  at  Calcutta,  where  five  months  later  the  elder 
sister  died.  The  younger  had  plunged  with  avidity  into 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature,  but  despairing  ot  an 
audience  in  that  language  resolved  to  wine  in  English, 
since  write  she  evidently  must. 

A  man  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room  at 
the  Merriwether  Hotel,  Frankfort,  the  other  morning. 
He  had  blown  out  the  gas.  "Sad  affair?"  said  the 
landlord,  speaking  of  the  event;  "I  should  say  it 
was.  Over  one  thousand  feet  of  gas  escaped  1  — 
Boston  Post. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ON  THE  WING. 
By  Betsy  B. 

Cheyenne  proved  to  be  the  first  break  of  any  inter- 
est on  that  long  stretch  of  desolate  plain  which  lies 
between  California  and  the  Missouri  River.  True, 
we  breakfasted  at  Ogden,  and  left  the  C.  P.,  and  the 
very  best  of  porters  (with  a  peculiar  West  Indian  ac- 
cent which  made  him  difficult  to  locate,)  for  the  U. 
P.  and  a  beautifully  appointed  car,  with  bric-i-brac 
curtains. 

The  long,  desolate  plains  were  a  disappointment 
as  plains,  and  in  their  length  and  desolation  they  are 
eminently  successful.  But  as  we  all  learn  half  we 
know  in  this  world  from  pictures,  and  my  idea  of  the 
plains  was  a  rolling  prairie,  embellished  at  frequent 
intervals  with  herds  of  buffaloes  galloping  to  the 
West — there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  gallop  to 
the  west,  except  that  it  seems  the  proper  direction  for 
any  well-regulated  buffalo  to  take— their  manes  flying 
In  the  air,  and  their  horns  tossing  viciously.  In  this 
picture  in  my  mind  a  group  of  elk  are  standing  upon 
a  little  knoll,  regarding  them  majestically,  and  per- 
haps disdainfully  from  afar. 

This  animated  picture  was  fastened  on  my  mind  by 
a  Central  Pacific  advertisement  illustration,  in  which 
the  noble  Indian,  the  emigrant,  and  the  overland 
coach  were  fleeing  before  the  steam  invader,  but  the 
wild  animals  of  the  plains  held  their  own.  I  may 
have  had  my  doubts  about  the  buffalo  before  I  left 
home,  but  the  mammoth  ferry  at  Benicia  led  me  to 
think  that  the  C.  P.  could  put  anything  on  the  line 
that  their  mammoth  ideas  suggested.  But  they  have 
permitted  the  buffalo  to  pass  away,  and  do  not  dot 
the  prairie  with  him  to  make  it  picturesque.  I  have 
not  seen  so  much  as  a  buffalo  skin. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  snow  since  we  saw  the 
first  handful  of  it  in  the  Sierra.  The  thermometers 
seem  to  give  out  as  we  approach  the  East.  It  has 
actually  risen  a  few  degrees,  but  to  a  Californian  it 
seems  strange  to  see  the  people  going  about  shiv- 
ering and  shuddering,  though  their  fur  caps  come 
down  over  their  ears,  and  their  hands  are  thrust  into 
big  fur  gauntlets. 

This  morning,  at  breakfast  time,  the  car  stopped 
under  one  of  the  big  cisterns  which  dot  the  long  way. 
It  was  trimmed  heavily  with  long  fingers  of  icicles, 
and  the  pendant  stalactites  made  the  ladder  seem 
almost  as  perilous  an  ascent  as  Mark  Twain's  biggest 
Alp.     Yet  the  cold  is  dry,  bracing,  and  delightful. 

As  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  prairie  a  dejected- 
looking  corn-field  or  two,  and  a  handful  of  trees  here 
and  there,  are  welcome  sights.  When  the  houses  be- 
gin to  thicken,  and  at  last  the  little  towns  to  multiply, 
there  is  something  strangely  familiar  in  the  wintry 
landscape.  The  houses,  looking  out  through  the 
naked  trees,  behind  which  they  are  greenly  hidden  in 
summer-time,  the  snow-paths  to  the  barns,  the  frozen- 
looking  boys  and  girls,  the  sleds,  and  sleighs,  and 
bleak  winter  look  over  everything,  seem  all  to  look 
like  something  seen  before.  That  odd  feeling  which 
comes  to  every  one  sometimes  of  having  been  before 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  in  some  previous 
existence,  perhaps,  when  you  know,  by  some  uncanny 
intuition,  justwhat  is  going  to  take  place  again,  came 
over  me  at  first  sight  of  these  things.  Yet  I  had  seen 
these  things  in  childhood— in  infancy  almost -and 
certainly  could  not  remember  them.  But  it  crossed 
me  at  last  that  in  my  later  childhood  the  "  Rollo 
Books  "were  considered  good  reading,  and  I  had 
carefully  followed  that  young  person  with  the  estimable 
Abbot  through  the  four  seasons.  I  recognized  then 
why  the  wintry  landscape  was  an  old  friend,  and  al- 
most expected  to  see  the  wonderful  Jonas  pop  out 
of  one  of  the  barns  at  any  moment,  with  some  of  those 
wonderful  books  in  his  hand. 

Once  in  the  moonlight  we  saw  a  rabbit  in  the  snow, 
as  we  have  seen  them  in  pictures  a  thousand  times. 
I  exclaimed  with  delight,  and  every  one  in  the  cars 
jumped  to  the  windows  to  see  some  strange  sight.  I 
was  favored  with  some  curious  Eastern  glances  when 
they  saw  nothing  but  a  rabbit  sitting  up  in  the  snow. 
My  Cicerone  adjured  me,  for  the  sake  of  California, 
not  to  be  astonished  at  anything,  great  or  smalL 

"  Be  blase1 ,"  she  said.  "  Assume  a  virtue  if  you 
have  it  not.  Besides,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
rabbit  sitting  in  the  snow  is  no  great  thing  to  make  a 
fuss  about." 

I  tried  to  argue  that  it  was  not  simply  the  rabbit, 
but  the  idea  of  seeing  all  these  half  familiar  things 
realized  that  was  somewhat  dazing.  I  had  not  con- 
vinced her  when  we  reached  Omaha  that  we  had 
yet  come  across  anything  new  or  strange. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  comfort,  after  days  of 
struggle  with  a  lunch-basket  and  wayside  stations,  of 
sitting  in  a  dining-car  and  taking  one's  food  at  lei- 
sure. We  seemed  to  have  left  the  wide  West  behind 
us,  and  to  have  stepped  into  the  much-vaunted  East- 
ern civilization  on  board  the  C,  B.  and  Q. 

There  is  something  exhilarating  in  eating  one's 
dinner  in  calm  and  comfort,  while  cities,  towns,  nay 
whole  States,  seem  to  fly  behind  us.  It  is  like  having 
the  magic  carpet  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  flying 
over  the  dullards  who  sit  down  in  prosy  quiet  at  their 
own  firesides. 

The  "Gazetteer"  is  in  much  request.  We  spin 
through  a  State  or  Territory  in  no  time,  and  consult 
the  little  book  to  find  what  part  of  the  continent  we 
are  occupying  5.1  ihe  existing  moment.  In  the  cross- 
ing one  --7.       :=  -o  the  full  the  feeling  of  going  some- 


where. People  get  tired,  as  they  grow  tired  of  every- 
thing, but  one  is  sure  to  get  up  an  unconscious,  yet 
very  strong  idea,  that  the  people  whom  we  pick  up 
by  the  wayside,  and  drop  by  the  wayside,  are  the 
merest  casuals,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  traveler. 
One  must  go  from  sea  to  sea  to  inspire  my  respect 
now.  

THE  THEATRES. 

The  bills  at  the  various  theatres  during  the  past 
week  have  been  the  same  as  the  week  before  with  the 
exception  of  the  California  and  the  Standard. 

At  the  California  "The  Tour  of  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days  "  has  been  presented.  It  was  rather  bad 
the  first  night.  It  may  have  improved  since.  Miss 
Phcebe  Davis  as  Aouda,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Bert  as 
Phineas  Fogg,  slightly  relieved  the  general  badness. 

"  Esmeralda  "  has  been  running  to  large  houses  at 
the  Baldwin.  The  rapid  change  of  scene  still  excites 
much  attention.  The  play  pleases  all  who  see  it,  and 
seems  booked  for  a  long  run— that  is,  a  long  run  for 
San  Francisco.  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  "  is  to  fol- 
low. The  Madison  Square  management  have  just 
issued  a  souvenir  of  the  hundredth  performance  of 
this  play  in  New  York.  Mr.  Blanchette,  the  business 
manager  of  the  Frohmans,  has  gone  to  Oregon,  and 
it  is  probable  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
webfeet  to  see  "  Esmeralda." 

"Pop"  is  still  being  given  by  the  Rice  Surprise 
Party  at  the  Bush  Street.  Last  Monday,  Miss  Cas- 
tleton,  the  star  of  the  party,  did  not  appear.  As  the 
fact  was  not  announced,  many  worthy  persons  went 
away  imagining  they  had  seen  her.  The  next  day 
the  papers  announced  that  it  was  a  "cold."  This 
partially  allayed  the  fears  of  the  "Pop"  syndicate, 
but  still  they  dreaded  lest  the  cold  might  resemble 
Henri  IV. 's  fever.  It  is  related  of  this  monarch  that 
he  once  kept  his  prime  minister  waiting  a  long  time 
before  an  audience  was  granted.  When  he  was  at 
last  admitted,  the  monarch,  with  some  confusion,  re- 
marked to  his  favorite  that  he  would  have  seen  him 
before,  but  that  he  had  been  suffering  "from  a 
fever."  "Indeed?"  dryly  replied  the  counselor; 
"yes.  I  saw  the  fever  a  few  moments  ago,  going 
out  of  the  postern  gate.     It  wore  a  green  silk  dress." 

On  the  next  night,  however,  it  was  apparent  that 
Miss  Castleton  was  really  suffering,  and  that  her  cold 
was  the  ordinary  cold  of  California. 

At  the  Standard  a  new  programme  has  been  given, 
and  a  number  of  new  performers  have  appeared.  The 
minstrels  continue  to  draw  well,  despite  the  numer- 
ous other  attractions. 

The  inexecrably  bad  performance  of  "Iolanthe," 
given  at  the  Winter  Garden,  has  been  followed  by 
swift  and  poetic  justice.  The  establishment  has  been 
closed  by  the  sheriE  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  should  be 
congratulated. 

Madame  Franziska  Ellmenreich,  who  has  been 
playing  with  the  German  company  under  Madame 
Genee's  direction  the  past  two  months,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  English  at  the  California  on  Mon- 
day next  in  the  play  of  "Camille."  She  has  just 
concluded  one  of  the  most  successful  German  engage- 
ments ever  played  here,  and  her  artistic  success  has 
been  quite  as  great  as  the  financial  results  proved. 
The  lady  has  challenged  feminine  curiosity  by  the 
fact  of  her  opportunities  in  the  way  of  dress  in  the 
first  English  play  she  is  to  appear  in.  The  toilets 
she  has  hitherto  worn  in  her  German  performances 
were  dear  to  the  frau  andfraulein,  and  since  she  se- 
cured her  "  Camille  "  toilets,  while  in  Europe  last 
year,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  display  of  millinery 
will  be  of  unheard  of  liberality. 


The  Ten-minute  Memoirs  of  Count  Rostopchin. 

My  Birth. — On  the  12th  of  March,  1765, 1  emerged 
from  darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  1  was  measured, 
I  was  weighed,  I  was  baptized.  I  was  born  without 
knowing  wherefore,  and  my  parents  thanked  heaven 
without  knowing  what  for. 

My  Education. — I  was  taught  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  learned  all  sorts  of  languages.  By  dint  of  im- 
pudence and  quackery,  I  sometimes  passed  for  a 
savant.  My  head  has  become  a  library  of  old  volumes, 
of  which  I  keep  the  key. 

My  Suffering. — I  was  tormented  by  my  masters, 
by  tailors  who  made  light  dresses  for  me,  by  women, 
by  ambition,  by  self-love,  by  useless  regrets,  and  by 
remembrances. 

My  Memorable  Epochs.— At  the  age  of  thirty,  I 
gave  up  dancing ;  at  forty,  my  endeavors  to  please 
the  fair  sex  ;  at  fifty,  my  regard  for  public  opinion  ; 
at  sixty,  the  trouble  of  thinking  ;  and  I  now  have  be- 
come a  true  sage,  or  egotist,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

My  Respectable  Principles.— -I  have  never  meddled 
in  any  marriages  or  scandal.  I  have  never  recom- 
mended a  cook  or  a  physician,  and,  consequently, 
have  never  attempted  the  life  of  any  one. 

My  Dislikes.— I  have  a  dislike  to  sots  and  toys, 
and  to  intriguing  women  who  make  a  game  of  virtue  ; 
a  disgust  of  affection  [affectation]  ;  pity  for  made-up 
men  and  painted  women  ;  an  aversion  to  rats,  liquors, 
metaphysics,  rhubarb,  and  a  terror  of  justice  and 
wild  beasts. 

Analysis  of  my  Life.— I  await  death  without  fear 
and  impatience.  My  life  has  been  a  bad  melodrama 
on  a  grand  stage,  where  I  have  played  the  hero,  the 
tyrant,  the  nobleman — but  never  the  varlet. 

My  Epitaph.— Here  lies,  in  the  hope  of  repose,  an 
old  man  with  a  torn  spirit,  an  exhausted  heart,  and 
a  used-up  body.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pass  on. 


A.  Bond  Jarrett,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Rice 
Surprise  Party,  now  here,  is  a  pioneer  Californian. 
He  arrived  here  in  June,  1850,  and  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  firm  of  Dall,  Austin  &  Co.,  of  which 
Julius  C.  McCeney,  the  attorney,  was  then  junior 
member.  He  appears  to  be  hale  and  hearty.  Mr. 
Jarrett  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Jarrett  of  Jarrett  &  Palmer. 


LANGTRY. 
The  Many  Annoyances  of  the  Lily  and  Her  Cavalier. 

Although  the  telegraph  has  had  much  to  say  on 
the  St.  Louis  matter,  a  brief  summary  of  it,  with  the 
bogus  interview,  will  not  prove  uninteresting.  As 
most  of  our  readers  know,  a  difficulty  occurred  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  between  Freddie  Gebhardt,  of  New 
York,  and  Colonel  A.  B.  Cunningham,  a  reporter  on 
the  Globe-Democrat.  Colonel  Cunningham  was  smok- 
ing in  the  hotel  rotunda,  when  Gebhardt  approached 
him  and  charged  him  with  causing  the  publication  in 
the  Globe-Democrat  of  what  pretended  to  be  a  dia- 
gram of  the  respective  apartments  in  the  hotel  of 
himself  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Colonel  Cunningham 
denied  that  he  had  done  so,  when  Gebhardt  called 
him  such  names  as  "liar,"  "cur,"  "hound,"  and 
"  scoundrel,"  and  shaking  his  fist  in  his  face  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight.  Colonel  Cunningham  said  that 
he  was  a  "Southern  gentleman"  and  that  he  was 
not  versed  in  the  science  of  boxing,  but  that  Mr. 
Gebhardt  would  hear  from  him  before  long.  He  then 
withdrew  to  the  C.'ohe- Democrat  office,  where  he  had 
a  consultation  wii!i  the  managing  editor,  who  coun 
seled  him  to  sleep  over  the  matter  and  decide  upon 
his  action  next  day.  He  did  so,  and  that  afternoon 
John  Jennings,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, carried  a  challenge  from  him  to  Gebhardt, 
asking  him  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  with  him  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  where,  with  a  friend  each,  they 
could  settle  their  little  differences  like  gentlemen. 
Gebhardt  had  finished  writing  an  answer,  accepting 
the  challenge,  when  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  had  heard  of 
the  affair,  tapped  on  the  door  of  the  room  and  gained 
admission.  After  a  long  entreaty  on  her  part,  she 
gained  Gebhardt's  promise  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  challenge,  and  that  if  it  was  shown  him  that  he 
had  acted  hastily  the  previous  evening,  he  would 
apologize  for  his  language. 

The  "interview"  which  caused  the  trouble  began 
with  a  diagram,  purporting  to  give  the  respective  po- 
sitions of  Mrs.  Langtry 's  and  Mr.  Gebhardt's  rooms. 
It  was  marked  in  this  manner  :  "  Lily's  Parlor," 
"  Freddie's  Parlor,"  "connecting  corridor,"  etc 
Following  this  came  the  interview.  It  is  in  the  St. 
Louis  dialect,  and  we  preserve  the  "  sub-heads"  : 

At  seven  o'clock  a  reporter  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
rapped  on  Freddie's  door, 
and  having  heard  of  Freddie's  abnormal  fear  of  re- 
porters, was  much  surprised  to  hear  a  voice  respond, 
"  Come  in."  Entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  neatly 
furnished  parlor.  On  a  side  table  there  were  two  new 
plug  hats,  on  the  sofa  two  overcoats,  and  on  the  cen- 
tre-table  two  fresh  bouquets.  Passing  through  this 
parlor  the  reporter  reached  the  room  from  whence  the 
voice  proceeded.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  locksmith, 
who  was  putting  on  a  new  lock  or  adjusting  the  old 
lock  of  the  door  between  the  bed-room  and  parlor. 
This  was  Freddie's  sleeping-apartment,  and  with  in- 
stinctive quickness  the  reporter  observed  that  there 
were  four  pairs  of  shoes  and  two  pairs  of  slippers  on 
the  floor.  There  was  a  white  coverlet  on  the  bed, 
and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Lily  suspended  over 
the  head  of  the  bed.  It  was  a  lovely  boudoir  for  the 
devotee  of  beauty,  and  a  fit  shrine  for  the  worship  of 
a  youth  whose  plaintive  sighs  have  swept  two  hemi- 
spheres. Being  questioned  as  to  whether  Freddie  was 
in,  the  locksmith  replied:  "Well,  he  was  here,  but 
he's  just  left.     She  sent  her  servant  after  him." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  she  f"  asked  the  reporter. 

"  Why,  the  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,"  re- 
plied the  workman. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  reporter  sent  his  card  to 
Freddie,  and  was  promptly  invited  to  call  at 

MRS.    LANGTRY'S  ROOM. 

He  was  received  by  Freddie's  servant,  who  made  a 
low  and  reverential  salaam,  such  as  plebeians  are  ac- 
customed to  make  to  reporters  and  other  good  men. 
The  scribe  was  astonished  to  find  himself  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lily  herself,  who,  with  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, Miss  Langtry,  and  Freddie,  were  seated 
at  a  table  vigorously  discussing  a  dish  of  roast  quaiL 
With  that  characteristic  politeness  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  an  early  and  genteel  culture,  Freddie 
deigned  to  look  at  the  reporter,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  merely  swallowed  the  left  wing  of  a  quail  and 
wiped  off  his  chin.  The  reporter  pulled  down  his 
vest.  The  awful  silence  was  finally  broken  by  Fred- 
die, who,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  been  rudely  in- 
terrupted at  a  banquet,  asked  : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want?" 

The  reporter  replied  that  he  was  on  the  trail  of  an 
interview,  but  intimated  that  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
Freddie  if  he  would  submit  to  be  interrogated  alone. 
The  gallant  lover  responded  that  he'd  as  lief  express 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  circus  company  as 
not. 

"Then,"  queried  the  reporter,  "will  you  state 
what  your  object  is  in  following  Mrs.  Langtry  around 
the  country?" 

This  was  a  bombshell  thrown  into  the  warlike 
camp.  Mrs.  Langtry  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
leading  question,  and,  woman-like,  she  did  not  stop 
until  she  gave  the  reporter  "a  piece  of  her  mind." 
"I  think  you  reporters  are  very  saucy,"  said  she, 
"  to  ask  about  things  that  don't  concern  you.  Mr. 
Gebhardt  is  my  friend,  and  that  does  not  concern  the 
public.  He's  not  a  Congressman  nor  a  theatrical 
man  ;  he's  simply  a  young  man  traveling  for  pleas- 
ure. It's  an  impudent  piece  of  business — this  inter- 
viewing is  ;  it  wouldn't  be  allowed  in  England— no, 
it  wouldn't.  And  the  fair  Lily's  blue  eyes  glistened 
with  an  ill-suppressed  anger  as  she  shot  a  direful 
glance  at  the  reporter. 

Freddie,  who  had  picked  up  his  coat-tail,  and  was 
fingering  it  nervously,  replied,  with  some  agitation  : 
"  Yes,  that's  it ;  I'm  traveling  for  pleasure.  I've  got 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  I'm  enjoying  myself." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  make  the  entire  grand  circuit 
with  Mrs.  Langtry?  "-  inquired  the  reporter. 

This  was  the  signal  for  another  painful  outburst, 
and  the  Lily  dropped  a  whole  quail  on  her  lap,  and 
her  knife  and  fork  went  rattling  on  the  floor.  Poor 
Freddie,  who  was  between  the  fire  of  the  reporter  and 
the  fire  of  the  Lily,  was  in  a  pitiful  state  of  consterna- 
tion. He  fumbled  his  coat  tail  more  nervously  than 
ever,   and  his  eyes  rolled  like  that  of   a  man  con- 


fronted by  the  crisis  of  his  life.  But  it  was  a  ques- 
tion he  could  not  well  dodge,  right  in  such  a  pres- 
ence, and,  after  an  effort  at  composure,  he  managed 
to  say  : 

"  Y-es — that  is,  I  suppose  so.  I  be-lieve  we  will." 
And  then  he  glanced  tenderly  at  the  Lily,  as  if  to  ob- 
tain an  approving  look  from  her. 

A  glass  of  wine  hastily  drank  had  the  apparent 
effect  to  revive  the  youth's  courage,  and  he  said,  des- 
perately :  "  Go  on,  and  ask  me  anything  you  like." 

"Well,"  said  the  reporter,  "do  you  really  love 
Mrs.  Langtry?" 

But  this  was  more  than  Freddie  could  stand.  He 
said  he  didn't  come  to  Sl  Louis  to  be  insulted.  The 
Lily  said,  "  No,"  she  didn't  either.  And  then  they 
all  got  up,  and  the  servants  got  up  and  began  to 
move  about  in  a  suspicious,  not  to  say  hostile,  way  ; 
and  the  reporter  concluded  that  it  was  safer  in  the  ro- 
tunda than  in  the  Lily's  room. 

After  this  indecent  and  blackguardly  piece  of  work, 
by  one  calling  himself  a  Confederate  "colonel"  and 
"a  Southern  gentleman,  by  G—d,  sir,"  the  meeting 
above  described  took  place.  It  is  a  very  great  pity 
that  Mr.  Gebhardt  did  not  put  a  large-sized  head 
upon  this  Southern  "gentleman."  Had  he  done  so, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  Cunningham  next  day 
would  have  shot  him  in  the  back,  in  the  chivalric  St. 
Louis  way. 

The  Dramatic  Times  has  an  article  on  this  matter, 
in  which  it  says  what  we  intended  to  say,  and  says  it 
so  well  that  we  reprint  it : 

The  treatment  of  Mrs.  Langtry  by  the  daily  press 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  transcends  in  vulgarity  and 
cowardice  anything  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 
In  Chicago  the  reporters  stole  her  private  correspond- 
ence ;  they  forced  themselves  into  her  apartment, 
and  they  wrote  about  her  private  affairs  in  a  ruth- 
lessly impudent  manner.  In  St.  Louis  one  paper 
published  a  diagram  of  her  rooms  at  the  hotel,  to- 
gether with  one  of  Mr.  Gebhardt's.  Not  being  able 
to  interview  her,  another  published  a  bogus  interview. 
Cards  were  also  printed  and  distributed  in  the  audi- 
ence tor  the  spectators  to  write  their  opinions  upon, 
and  the  mass  of  stuff  thus  collected  was  published. 
However  feeble  Mrs.  Langtry  may  be  as  an  actress, 
she  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  as  a  woman,  and 
so  would  the  veriest  wanton  be.  But  she  appears  to 
have  received  very  little  consideration  from  the  chiv- 
alric Southerners  of  St.  Louis.  As  to  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham's abilities  as  a  critic,  we  know  nothing.  He 
is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  dispatches  that  have  been 
coming  Irom  St.  Louis  as  a  valorous  ex-cavalry  man, 
an  excellent  pistol-shot,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  first 
families,  etc.  He  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Langtry  and 
Mr.  Gebhardt  at  the  hotel,  and  he  is  a  reporter  on 
the  sheet  which  published  the  most  objectionable  and 
cowardly  articles  about  Mrs.  Langtry.  When  Geb- 
hardt met  him  thereafter  he  promptly  stigmatized 
him  as  a  liar,  a  cur,  and  a  scoundrel.  Upon  being 
informed  to  his  teeth  what  the  New  York  gentleman 
thought  of  him,  he  is  said  to  have  backed  out,  with 
sundry  protests,  that  he  was  not  a  pugilist,  and  the 
next  day  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Gebhardt  to  meet 
him  with  pistols  in  the  Indian  Territory.  At  this  dis- 
tance it  looks  very  much  to  men  of  the  world  as  if  Mr. 
Gebhardt,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  not  a  poltroon 
in  the  chivalric  Southern  sense. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  these  lively  St.  Louis 
journalists,  mistaking  Mr.  Gebhardt  for  a  milksop, 
arranged  to  have  a  little  Wild  Western  fun  at  his  ex- 
pense. But  at  the  first  encounter  all  the  fun  is  taken 
out  of  them.  In  their  serious  mood  it  is  feared  that 
Mr.  Gebhardt  will  be  shot  in  cold  blood.  There  are 
St.  Louis  precedents  for  such  a  chivalric  proceeding. 
For  the  sake  of  journalism,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Cunningham  was  not  promptly  thrashed. 
St.  Louis  journalism,  of  the  kind  now  under  consid- 
eration, has  reached  a  point  that  demands  a  victim  of 
some  kind.  We  had  a  fine  example  of  the  lengths 
to  which  it  could  go  in  Emma  Abbott's  case,  and 
more  recently  in  the  scandalous  bogus  interview, 
written  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  lady,  Miss 
Sara  JewetL  It  is  the  veriest  rubbish  to  talk  as  the 
St.  Louis  papers  are  talking  about  the  honor  and 
respectability  of  Major  Cunningham.  If  he  had  any 
honor  or  manhood,  he  would  have  instantly  disavowed 
all  complicity  in  the  obnoxious  publication,  or  he 
would  have  stood  up  to  it 

This  paper,  as  its  readers  very  well  know,  has  not 
undertaken  to  defend  Mrs.  Langtry's  conduct.  But 
it — and  every  other  paper  whose  editor  has  a  spark 
of  masculine  decency  left  in  him — will  defend  a  wom- 
an when  she  has  no  chance  of  defending  herself. 
There  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  the  entire 
press  of  a  great  city  swooping  into  a  woman's  bed- 
chamber and  giving  up  its  columns  to  innuendoes 
and  vile  suggestions — from  which  that  woman  has  no 
appeal — that  so  far  transcends  the  limits  of  either 
social  or  moral  criticism  upon  Mrs,  Langtry's  pro- 
fessional conduct  in  America  that  no  one  but  the 
patron  of  a  bawdy-house  sheet  will  for  one  moment 
undertake  to  defend  it 

In  our  opinion,  the  conduct  of  the  St.  Louis  press, 
with  reference  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  is  brutal  and  pu- 
sillanimous, and  Mr.  Gebhardt  deserves  the  good 
opinion  of  all  professional  men  and  women  who  have 
suffered  from  the  imperiinence,  the  intolerance,  and 
the  injustice  of  sensational  newspapers. 

This  is  very  true.  The  conduct  of  the  St.  Louis 
papers  on  many  occasions  has  been  ineffably  vile. 
In  fact,  the  papers  of  that  city  are  a  disgrace  to 
American  journalism. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

'  L.  W." — All  declined  MSS.  not  called  for,  and 
remaining  more  than  one  month  in  this  office,  were 
burned  on  December  31,  1882.  You  are  too  late.  It 
is  your  own  fault.  Your  MS.  was -here  for  over  a 
year. 

'Old  Violin." — It  has  been  forwarded.  Impossi- 
ble to  make  it  work. 

'  A  New  Paean." — Declined. 

'S.  H. " — You  want  to  know  "whether  'Goblin 
Social  Club  '  or  '  Original  Goblins '  would  be  the  best 
[better"[  name  for  a  social  club?"  Neither  is  good. 
You  might  call  it  "The  Original  Hobgoblins,"  or 
"  The  only  Genuine  Spectre  Association."  Howev- 
er, it's  a  matter  of  taste. 

'An  old  and  constant  subscriber." — It  would  be 
much  kinder  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  lady  not  to 
print  your  lines,  well  meant  as  they  are. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.   Address  Governess,  this  office. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORIES    OF   STARS. 

Abont  Lotta,  Ada  Reban,  and  Marian  Elmore. 

Miss  Lotta  Crabtree  is  now  a  woman  of  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-eight  summers.  She  is  worth  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  great  portion  of  which  is  in  her  mother's  name. 
Her  father,  the  elder  Crabtree,  is  living,  but  neither 
the  wife  nor  the  daughter  wants  to  associate  with 
him,  so  they  allow  him  an  income  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week  on  condition  that  he  remains  in  England 
and  does  not  bother  them.  He  has  an  old  hack- 
horse  and  a  gig,  and  spends  his  life  going  from  place 
to  place,  stopping  whenever  the  spirit  moves  him. 
It  took  some  money  to  teach  Crabtree  discretion.  In 
1867,  when  Lotta  appeared  at  Wallack's  for  the  first 
time,  Mrs.  Crabtree  had  to  make  a  complaint  and 
get  her  husband  locked  up.  It  seems  he  didn't  like 
being  turned  out  of  the  house  at  midnight,  and  had 
made  two  or  three  rows.  But  he  spent  the  money 
too  fast  to  suit  Mrs.  C,  and  she  was  determined  it 
should  stop.  After  she  had  Liken  the  ways  of  the 
law  to  help  her,  Crabtree  saw  he  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing,  and  swallowed  his  pill  and  took  his  mainte- 
nance in  silence.  Now  and  then  his  daughter  sends 
him  a  little  money  on  the  strict  "  Q.  T."  Lotta  was 
originally  from  California.  Her  father  is  an  English- 
man, and  her  mother  an  American.  She  began  by 
dancing  jigs  in  a  San  Francisco  dive.  Then  she 
sangalittie;  then  she  learned  the  banjo.  When 
they  began  to  give  after-pieces  in  the  dive  referred 
to,  Lotta  played  "Nan,  the  Good  for  Nothing,"  and 
pieces  of  that  class.  Then  she  went  East  and  played 
in  St.  Louis.  Her  success  was  most  moderate.  She 
appeared  at  Niblo's  old  saloon,  now  the  bar  and  bill- 
iard-room of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  But  nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  her.  Leonard  Grover  thought 
he  saw  something  in  her,  however,  and  took  her  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  played  a  regular  engagement. 
He  suggested  to  John  Brougham  that  there  was 
something  in  the  little  woman,  and  Brougham  made 
an  adaptation  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  for  her. 
With  this  she  appeared  in  St.  Louis  as  a  star,  and 
Theodore  Moss  was  induced  to  try  her  at  Wallack's 
during  a  summer  season  ;  and  as  Little  Nell,  more 
particularly  as  the  Marchioness,  she  made  an  im- 
mense success.  Howard  called  her  a  cricket  on  a 
bender,  and  John  Brougham  a  dramatic  cocktail. 
These  and  compressions  did  more  for  Lotta  than 
any  talent  she  possessed,  and  from  that  day  she  was 
made.  Lotta  can  make,  on  an  average,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  whether  her  plays  are  good  or 
bad.  She  has  been  generous.  Henry  E.  Abbey, 
for  instance,  owed  his  first  start  in  New  York 
City  to  her.  She  lent  him  the  money  to  take  the 
lease  of  the  Park  Theatre,  and  frequently  since  that 
time,  when  he  has  needed  large  sums  of  money,  she 
has  been  his  banker. 

Lotta  has  been  engaged  several  times,  but  for  some 
reason  has  never  married  the  man  of  her  choice. 
There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  early  portion  of 
her  life.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  that  she  had 
a  husband  living  in  California.  When  she  went  there 
next  a  stranger  called  on  her  several  times.  Mrs. 
Crabtree  rebuffed  the  stranger,  but  Lotta  always  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  generally  when  he  left  her 
eyes  were  red.  On  some  occasions  she  gave  him 
goodly  sums  of  money,  which  made  her  mother  an- 
gry. He  was  a  poor  devil,  shabbily  dressed,  and  out 
at  the  elbows,  who  drank  plentifully,  as  was  evident. 
Personally  and  in  private  Lotta  is  a  charming  little 
woman,  pleasant  and  affable,  and  not  conceited. 
Old  maidenhood  has  not  soured  her  to  the  world. 
But  her  acting  has  not  advanced  a  peg  since  she  was 
first  seen.     In  all  her  pieces  she  is  the  same. 

Dancing  is  an  important  element  in  theatrical  en- 
tertainment. It  is  more  so  than  the  casual  observer 
would  suppose  without  stopping  to  consider.  An 
actress  may  be  the  ablest  of  weepers,  the  most  hys- 
terical of  shriekers,  the  sweetest  of  dingers,  but  if 
she  can't  dance  she  is  not  fully  qualified  to  lead  a  first- 
class  dramatic  company.  She  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  become  an  Amazon,  with  armor  over  her  tender 
heart  and  none  over  herfearless  legs,  like  the  terribly 
exposed  army  in  the  "Black  Crook,"  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Theatre  ;  but  she  anticipates  with  de- 
light an  opportunity  to  tread  a  stately  measure  as  ]  u- 
liet.  It  may  never  fall  in  her  line  of  duty  to  kick 
with  lofty  eccentricity  like  the  Vokes,  at  Niblo's  Gar- 
den ;  but  she  envies,  and  may  some  time  find  it 
necessary  to  emulate,  the  grace  of  Langtry  in  the 
country  dance  of  "  The  Honeymoon,"  at  Wallack's. 
Ada  Rehan  is  the  leading  lady  of  Daly's  company! 
She  is  versatile.  In  personating  a  school-girl  she  is  a 
giggler  from  Gigglesville.  As  a  tragic  heroine,  she 
is  a  moaner  lrom  Moantown.  But  she  couldn't 
dance.  _  During  the  long  run  of  "Cinderella  at 
School,"  last  year,  she  looked  like  a  fairy  when  she 
stood  still,  and  like  the  hind-legs  of  a  camel  when 
she  gamboled.  When  she  was  cast  for  "  Our  Eng- 
lish Friend,"  the  current  play,  she  asked  : 
"  Is  my  r61e  emotional?  " 
"  It  is  emotional,"  replied  Daly. 
He  explained  that  a  cotillion  was  the  important  in- 
cident, and  that  graceful  dancing  was  essential.  He 
felt  sure  of  good  old  Mrs.  Gilbert,  for  she  had  not  lost 
the  skill  of  her  ballet  days,  and  most  of  the  younger 
ladies  were  competent 

"Say  no  more, "  said  Ada.  "I'll  dance  right,  or 
die  wrong." 

It  may  be  that  prite-fighters  have  trained  harder 
than  she  did  ("or  "  Our  English  Friend."  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  fact  that  she  is  twenty  pounds  more 
spirituelle  in  her  beauty  is  attributable  to  something 
else  ;  but  her  acquaintances  say  that  her  dancing- 
lessons  were  taken  daily,  and  were  hours  long.  The 
result  is  a  triumph.  She  can't  jigger  on  the  tips  of 
her  toes  as  well  as  Bonfanti,  but  as  for  gyrating 
swaying,  arm-weaving,  waltz-stepping,  and  head- 
wagging,  she  does  them  all  with  the  proud  self-pos- 
session of  conscious  excellence. 

Pretty  Marion  Elmore,  the  actress,  is  under  en- 
gagement not  to  marry  for  five  years,      B  Uy  Hay- 
•"    her  manager,   says:  "When  I  agreed  to  star 


be  twenty-four  years  old— she  can  then  marry  and 
quit  the  stage.     But  she  can't  think  of  love  till  her 
time  is  up.     Many  young  actresses  are  bound  up  i 
the  same  kind  of  a  contract  and  held  to  it  strictly." 


TALMAGE    AND    HOWSON. 

The  following  dispatch  comes  over  the  wires  dated 
New  York,  January  30th  :  "  The  Reverend  Mr.  Tal- 
mage does  not  relish  being  caricatured.  Brooklyn 
bill-boards  have  been  covered  with  flaming  bills  rep- 
resenting John  Howson  in  the  part  of  John  Welling- 
ton Wells  in  "The  Sorcerer,"  in  which  the  actor 
"makes  up  "  in  imitation  of  Talmage.  These  were 
put  up  on  Saturday  near  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and 
many  members  of  the  church  on  Sunday  tore  them 
from  the  boards.  To-day  Talmage  sent  to  the  Dist- 
rict-Attorney's office  to  ask  if  nothing  could  be  done 
to  have  the  posters  removed,  as  they  were  very  an- 
noying. That  official  thought  they  constituted  crim- 
inal libel,  and  the  matter  will  be  brought  before  the 
Grand  Jury  on  Tuesday.  District-Attorney  Catlin 
informed  Manager  McCaull  that  if  the  personation 
of  Talmage  is  allowed  in  the  Academy,  proceedings 
would  be  taken  to  suppress  it.  He  also  directed  the 
directors  of  the  Academy  to  remove  the  posters  from 
the  bill-boards." 

Some  details  regarding  the  make-up  which  has  irri- 
tated the  Brooklyn  divine  will  not  be  without  interest. 
It  seems  that  the  part  is  not  like  Talmage,  but  the 
actor  thought  he  would  give  it  new  and  original  inter- 
est by  portraying  in  his  person  the  notorious  Brook- 
lyn preacher.  A  Sun  reporter  tells  how  it  was  done. 
The  shirt,  trousers,  and  waistcoat  at  once  changed 
his  appearance,  making  him  look  as  though  his  head 
was  upon  the  wrong  body.  On  his  dressing-table, 
under  the  glass,  was  a  photo  of  Talmage.  Thrust- 
ing a  forefinger  and  thumb  into  a  pot,  he  drew  out  a 
mixture  of  beeswax  and  putty,  to  build  out  the  feat- 
ures. Howson  s  nose  is  wholly  unlike  Mr.  Talmage 's, 
which  is  longer  and  less  bulbous  than  Howson's. 
Howson's  nose  was  properly  extended,  but  the  addi- 
tion was  of  a  grayish  hue,  as  though  it  had  been 
frozen  solid.  "  This  is  grease  paint,"  he  said,  taking 
up  a  slick  of  grayish  mixture.  He  stroked  his  nose, 
and  rubbed  in  the  color  with  the  tip  of  a  finger  ;  the 
whole  speedily  became  the  hue  of  flesh,  and  no  sign 
of  the  jointure  could  be  seen.  A  fresh  stick  of  a 
higher  pink  gave  his  face  a  tint  that,  in  the  glare  of 
footlights,  would  match  Talmage's  complexion.  Then 
he  rubbed  the  same  color  into  the  eyebrows,  covering 
them  all  except  a  narrow  line.  "  My  eyebrows  are 
very  heavy,"  he  explained,  "  and  his  are  thin  ;  so  1 
turn  most  of  mine  into  flesh."  The  actor  wrinkled 
his  forehead  by  putting  on  two  tones  of  flesh  color. 
Next  he  dipped  a  small  brush  in  reddish-brown  paint, 
and  drew  lines  on  his  face,  adding  a  year  to  his  age 
at  every  stroke.  "  Observe  that  my  eyes  are  far  out 
and  full.  This  picture  shows  his  to  be  deep-set — 
cavernous."  He  dipped  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  a 
brownish  paint,  and  rubbed  them  around  his  eyes. 
They  receded  instantly,  for  the  darkening  of  the  skin 
made  apparent  cavities.  "  Now  I  will  enlarge  my 
mouth  to  the  size  of  his,  by  means  of  red  paint  and 
a  brush,  thus.  Now  I  am  all  ready  for  hair  and 
whiskers.  I  lack  his  long  locks  and  side-whiskers. 
I  have  left  bare  spots  on  my  cheeks,  and  here  are 
patches  of  hair,  which  I  slick  in  place  with  spirit  gum. 
His  whiskers  straggle  thinly  up  his  cheeks,  being 
gray  and  very  thin  along  the  upper  sides.  I  paint 
that  part  with  black  and  white,  running  my  lines  into 
the  real  hair."  That  completed  the  work,  except  for 
the  wig,  which  had  spots  and  the  upper  section  of  a 
high  forehead.  When  in  place,  the  line  of  the  false 
piece  across  the  brow  was  painted  out.  Putting  on 
a  turn-down  collar,  black  cravat,  and  frock  coat,  the 
actor  stepped  back  for  inspection.  Not  only  was  he 
a  close  imitation  of  Talmage,  but  the  imitation  was 
scarcely  to  be  detected  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 


LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  CLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


VALENTINES! 

The  NEW  SEASON'S  VALENTINES,  all  new,  all  choice,  all  cheap. 
The  finest  assortment  now  on  exhibit.  Slake  your  selection  early. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

23    DUPONT    STREET,   S.  F. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  JEWELRY, 

110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


—  "An  Important  Sale."  —  On  the  after- 
noon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  the  8th  of  February, 
Miss  Ferdinand  Richardt  and  Norton  Bush  will  sell, 
by  auction,  at  the  Art  Rooms,  430  Pine  Street,  a  col- 
lection of  nearly  four  hundred  paintings,  comprising 
views  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  South  America, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and  California. 
Easton  &  Eldridge  will  be  the  auctioneers. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  A  Card. — I  respectfully  announce  that 
I  am  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  and 
landscape  and  still-life  painting  in  oil,  at  my  new 
studio,  14  Dupont  Street,  room  70,  beginning  Thurs- 
day, February  1st.  M.  STRAUS. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  proved  its 
efficiency  by  a  test  of  75  years  constant  use.     Try  iL 


CCLXVI.- 


Bill  of  Fare    for  Six    Persons  — Sunday 
rebruary  4, 
Cream  of  (  elcry  Soup. 
Fried  Clams. 
Fricassee  Chicken  with  Potato  Border. 
Boiled  Onions.  Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Roast    Venison,    Currant-jelly    Sauce. 
French  Peas  and  Bean  Salad. 
Mince  Pie.  Nuts  and  Raisins. 

Oranges,  Persimmons,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Bananas. 
To  Make  a  Potato  Border.— Six  potatoes,  pared, 
boiled,  mashed  ;  when  fine  and  light  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  of  salt,  half  a  cup  of  boiling  milk,  pepper,  and 
two  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter  the  border  mold,  and  pack 
the  potatoes  in  it ;  let  this  stand  in  a  cool  place  ten  minutes 
then  turn  on  a  dish  and  brush  over  with  one  well-beaten 
egg.  Brown  in  the  oven,  till  the  centre  with  chickei 
kind  of  curry,  or  kidney. 


1  any 


her  five  yf-ars  and  pay  her  one- hundred  dollars 
week  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  I  made  her 
go  into  writing  not  to  marry  during  the  engagement  " 
"  Why  did  you  tie  her  up  in  this  way  ?  " 
"Because  actresses  lose  their  hearts  more  madly 
and  more  absurdly  than  any  other  women  in  the 
world,  and  marrying  nearly  ahvaysspoils  them.  I've 
had  more  actresses  ruined  by  husbands  than  all  othe> 
ways  put  together.  Miss  Elmore  is  clearing  ten  ihcu- 
sarid  dollars  a  year,  and  in  five  years— she  will  tier. 


-  The  approach  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  is 
signalized  by  the  appearance  o'  some  cards  which  are 
infinitely  more  artistic  than  the  lace  and  tinsel  abom- 
inations traditionally  known  as  Valentines.  The  car- 
icatures, too,  which  festoon  the  shop  windows,  are 
pleasantly  diversified  by  the  appearance  of  Prang's 
Valentines.  These  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  the 
X-mas  cards  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and  are 
as  artistic.  The  text  of  the  mottoes,  too,  is  not  as 
idiotic  as  is  usually  the  case. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.   15c. 


—  If  you  are  a  woman  and  want  both 
health  and  beauty,  remember  that  all  superficial  ef- 
forts to  increase  your  personal  charms  are  in  vain. 
Freshness  and  beauty  accompany  health,  and  to 
secure  this  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  remedies  for  all 
female  weaknesses  offer  the  surest  means  of  renova- 
tion. The  highest  intelligence  loses  its  lustre  when  it 
must  find  expression  through  a  bilious  complexion. 
Good  for  either  sex. 


1THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

Unabated  success  of  the  beautiful  Dramatic  IdyL 

ESMERALDA 

AND   THB 

Madison  Square  Theatre  Company, 

Now  approaching  th« 

400th         PERFORMANCE        400th 

In  active  preparation,  YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP, 
now  running  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  Tort 


B 

M. 

Al. 


—  Ladies  and  sickly  girls  requiring  a 
non-alcoholic,  gentle  stimulant,  will  find  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  beneficial. 


—  The  Richardt-Bush  collection  of  paint- 
ngs,  now  on  free  exhibition  at  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Rooms,  430  Pine  Street,  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  They  will  be  on  view  day  and 
evening  till  the  auction  sale,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
7:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  Thursday  next,  the  8th  instant. 


—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of 
Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  instructs' in  Singing. 
iResidence,  317  Geary  Street.  Communications  may 
be  left  at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 


—  A  young  girl,  speaking  French  fluently 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  language,  is  desirous  of  a 
place  in  a  family  as  companion,  in  exchange  for  board. 
References  exchanged.  Address  this  office,  "Com- 
panion." 

—  Prang's  Valentines  are  of  the  same 
chaste  and  artistic  character  as  their  Christmas  cards, 
and  are  now  for  sale  in  the  art  and  book-stores. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  "Bron 
chitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NoYES,  i$q  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 

B.   Leatitt Lessee  and  Manajer 

Hayman Associate  Mua£« 


"  For  goodness  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you." 
Every  Evening  at Eight;  o'clock 

WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEES. 

BRILLIANT  TRIUMPH 
BRILLIANT  TRIUMPH 

Of  the  Original  and  Only 

RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY 
RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY 

In  the  New  Sensational  Melodramatic  Operatic  M<I*njc«, 

-POP-POP- 
-POP^POP- 

OS"  Secure  your  Scats.     Popular  Prices.'Wi 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer}', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


— "  Buchupaiba."     Quick,   complete    cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.    At  Druggists. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


RICHARDT-BUSH 

ART  SALE. 

On  Thursday  next,  the  Sth  inst.,  at 
13  noon  and  7:30  P.  31..  we  will  sell, 
by  auction,  at  the  galleries  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association,  430 
Pine  Street,  a  collection  of  Paint- 
ings by  the  above-named  artists, 
comprising  European,  Central  and 
Sjmii ii  American,  Eastern,  and  Cali- 
fornia scenery.  The  pictures  are 
now  on  view,  day  and  evening,  at 
the  Gallery,  430  Pine  Street,  where 
catalogue  -  may  be  had, 

EASTON  &  ELORIDGE, 

Auctioneer*. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH, 

~      PROF.    De    FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and   French,  by  his  easy,   pra~*lcal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.     Classes  and  pn 
sons.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  P.  H. 


TINES 


A  FINE  STWCK  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
VALENTINES  AT  VERT  LOW 
PRICES.     Do  and  see  them  at 


COPER'S 


BOOK  STO. 

746    MARKET    STREET. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  INNER   MAN. 
The  probable  date  of  the  "  Noble  boke  "is  1467. 

•fords  in  which  they  are  «%***£ J*F££  of 

issss^SaS 

£s^r^:^lS£ 

SffiJS "    Tto  or£naU.  is  said  in  the  inloduc- 

of  "a  ffese  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  to  the  heraldes 
°nd  r^ch  men  wfen  they  have  justed  m  Smythe 
ffelde."  As  Henry  died  in  1413.  this  «P?jV™  ™f 
toricalat  the  time  assigned  to  our  Boke.  I  he 
materials  in  the  way  of  poultry  and  game  seem  to 
hTve  been  abundant!  and  they  nold  important  peaces 
in  each  of  the  three  courses.  Fish  eaten  on  fast 
dayfwhen  flesh  was  not  allowed,  was  sparingly,  it 
a?  Si.  served  on  other  days,  and  the,'  Heraldes  and 
French  men  "  were  not  offered  any  fish.  But  at  tfte 
coronacon  off  King  Henry  the  W*"™™%* 
Dike  lamprey,  gurnard,  trout,  roach,  shrimps,  eels, 
SSe  Zgl.^s,  mullet,  salmon,  soles  halibut, 
sturgeon,  tench,  flounders,  minnows  and  porpoise 
Te Modernize  the  spelling.)  Falstaff  deplores  the 
manv  fish  meals,"  which  destroy  manly  vigor.  But 
SsogrTaTa  variety  of  sea  as  well  as  river  fish, 
there  was  no  lack  of  nutriment  in  such  a  meal. 


"In  the  'Kalenderof  the  Boke  of  Cookry,'  and 
the  '  Dighting  of  the  Dysshes/  of  1476.  lj»  «cipes 
are  in  the  Anglo-French  of  the  cook  01  that  time,  and 
both  writing  and  spelling  so  uncertain  that  it  requires 
bod  guessing  to  affix  a  meaning  to  them,     say s  a 
writer      ' '  To  any  ingenious  person  desiring  a  change 
from  guessing  acrostics  we  would  suggest  taking  these 
recipeVto  turn  them  into  the  English  of  the  present 
day  and  make  their  meaning  plain.     The  recipes  for 
bread  sauce  are  headed  '  Wellid  peper  ;      Sauce  ah- 
per  '    These  are  corrupt  writing  for  '  Sauce  a  le  pain. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  '  pain  perdu '  in  '  pain  par- 
dieu,"    "civet'  in   'civy,"    '  Charlotte    in  '  CharleL 
•  Bmet '  is  from  the  German  '  briihen,     buknad  from 
'backen.'     'Obleys'  are  the  thin  wafers  or  biscuits 
now  called 'oblaten,' and  well  known  as  a  Carlsbad 
specialty.     Is  '  votose '  a  travesty  for  '  tot  fait    which 
is  the  origin  of  our  school-boys"   '  toffy?      'To  mak 
votose  tak  gobettes  of  mary  (marrow)  and  dates  cult 
eret  sugur  and  poudur  of  guinger,  saffron,  and  salt, 
Ind  mak  afoile  as  ye  did  belor,  and  do  it  out  of  the 
pot  and  mak  another,  then  tak  the  for  said  sluf  and 
couche  thes  in  almost  as  brod  as  the  foile,  and  wet 
the  bredes  of  the  foille  aboue  and  closse  and  bak  it 
essely,  and  when  it  is  bak  cutt  it  in  peces,  eury  pece 
ii   enche  square,'    The  recipe  for    '  oile     or    '  oyle 
soupes*  is  a  refined  dish,  but  does  not  contain  any 
oil :  '  Tak  and  boyll  mylk  and  yolks  of  eggs  and  draw 
them  thro'  a  streiner,  and  cast  it  into  the  mylk  and 
heet  it.  but  lett  it  not  boill,  and  stir  it  till  it  be  som- 
dele  thick,  then  cast  thes  to  sugur  and  salt,  and  cutte 
whit  bred,  in  sopes  and  cast  the  sopes  ther  in,  and 
seriie  it  in  the  manner  of  potage.'  " 


1 '  At  the  Request  of  several  Gentlemen  in  and  about 
Walthamstow,"  says  a  dinner  announcement  of  1753, 
"there  will  be  a  publick  Dinner  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  ninth  Instant,  at  Green's  Ferry,   Walthamstow. 
To  be  on  the  Table  at  One  o'Clock  precisely.     The 
Bill  of  Fare  is  as  follows  :  A  barbacued  Pig  dress'd 
in  the  Barbarian  Manner,   six  Dishes  of  Pond  and 
River  Fish  dress'd  in  the  New  England  Manner,  and 
four  Dishes  of  bak'd  Meats  in  the  English  Manner. 
Note,   the  Non-Subscribers  are  desir'd  to  be  at  the 
Ferry  by  Eleven  o'Clock,  and  pay  at  the  Bar  Two 
Shillings  each,  which  entitles  them  to  a  Slice  of  High 
German  Collar'd  Venison,  and  a  Glass  of  Madeira 
Wine  from  their  humble  servant— S.   Heliyer."     An- 
other gastronomic  delicacy  now   unattainable,   but 
which  then  was  remarkably  reasonable,  nay,  almost 
economical,  in  its  price,  (1752) :  "To  be  billed,  on 
Monday  next,  and  roasted  Whole  on  Tuesday,  the 
14th  Instant,  at  the  Goat,  the  Corner  of  Whilecross 
Street,   Old  Street.     A  young  Bear,  that  never  was 
fed  with  anything  but  Milk  and  Bread  since  it  came 
from  the  Dam  :  Where  all  Gentlemen  who  will  favor 
me  with  their  Company,  may  dine  for  Six  Pence  per 
head,  and  have  a  Pint  of  Beer  included,  by.  Gentle- 
men, your  most  humble  Servant— John  Allanby." 


The  fork  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing monogram  published  in  Italy  by  Professor  Gio- 
vanni Lumbroso.  In  the  ancient  world  this  aid  to 
eating  was  unknown,  and  the  fashionable  and  well- 
bred  sought  to  display  as  much  delicacy  as  possible 
in  the  operation  ot  conveying  lood  to  the  mouth  with 
the  figers.  It  was  a  thousand  years  ago  when  the 
first  mention  of  the  fordutta  was  made  in  Italian 
literature,  and  it  was  then  spoken  of  as  an  instrument 
introduced  into  Venice  by  a  Byzantine  princess.  It  was 
at  first  not  lavorably  received,  and  lor  two  centuries 
came  little  into  use,  either  in  Italy  or  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. No  mention  ot  a  fork  was  made  in  the  cata- 
logue of  table  lurniture  at  the  wedding  ot  Maria 
Slorza-Visconti  as  late  as  1493.  Still,  the  fifteenth 
century  saw  its  use  spreading  in  France,  and  the  six- 
teenth saw  it  in  Germany.  It  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  that  it  was  adopted  in  England. 


Edmund  Yates  proposes  tomatoes  to  his  English 
readers  as  a  seasoning  for  herrings.  One  of  his  con- 
tributors, too,  suggests:  "A  soup,  a  puree  of  leeks 
and  potatoes,  whose  velvety  smoothness  has  been 
toned  up  by  a  tomato  or  two  cooked  therein  ;  imagine 
haricots  penaclus,  green,  or  French  beans  and  seed 
\  ^ans  mixed,  tossed  in  the  pan  with  butter  ;  this  is 
-,  c  ordinary  dish ;  but  add  only  a  tomato  cut  up  into 
^rtds,  and  the  dish  becomes  extraordinary." 


—  Nervous    debility,    the   curse   of    t 
American  people,  immediately  yields  to  the  action  of 


Brown's  Iron  Bttters, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

He  and  She. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window 
As  he  passed, 

And  he  wished  himself  in  Hindoo- 
Stan  for  fast. 

In  the  gutter  stuck  his  shoe, 

And  straight  in  the  air  he  flew 
All  aghast. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  puddle 
Awful  mad, 

And  his  head  was  in  a  fuddle- 
It  was  sad — 

While  that  girl  she  coldly  smiled, 

Which  the  more  his  soul  it  riled. 
Crushed  lad. 
****** 

He  was  sitting  at  the  window 
As  she  fell ; 

I  think  it  was  a  sin;  do 
You  as  well  ? 

He  turned  not  away  his  head — 

They  were  silk,  and  colored  red. 
Don't  you  tell. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The    Recreant. 

While  stars  are  twinkling  bright  above 
And  Luna  sinks  in  western  steeps, 
Her  lonely  watch  fair  Claudia  keeps, 

And  broods  upon  her  maiden  love. 

Upon  her  pallid  cheek  a  tear 
Strays  from  her  wan  and  fireless  eye, 
And  from  her  lips  escapes  a  sigh— 
"  O,  why  is  not  Alberto  here  1 " 

Is  that  his  voice  in  yonder  dale 
That  floats  like  music  on  the  air? 
No,  no — Alberto  is  not  there — 

'Tis  but  the  tuneiul  nightingale. 

Is  that  his  step  upon  the  hill 

That  brings  the  bloom  to  Claudia  s  cheeks? 

Nay,  'tis  a  thirsty  mule  that  seeks 
Refreshment  at  the  mountain  rill. 

Heaven  help  thee  in  thy  piteous  plight, 
O  Claudia,  fair  as  summer  skies  1 
Compose  thy  sorrow,  wipe  thine  eyes- 
Alberto  will  not  come  to-night. 

For,  in  the  midnight's  solemn  hush, 

He  breathes  a  vow  that  smells  of  wine- 
He  holds  a  hand  that  is  not  thine— 

He  dallies  with  a  bobtail  flush. 

— Denver  Tribune. 

The  Dean's  Delightful  Daughter. 

An  island,  basking  in  the  glare, 

Hot,  parched,  and  languid  inland  ; 
But  shoreward  kissed  by  Iresher  air 

That  might  have  blown  from  Finland  ; 
A  form  equipped  in  killing  guise, 

And  promising  manslaughter. 
I  raise  my  hat  and  shade  my  eyes— 

The  Dean's  delightful  daughter. 

In  lily-likeness  there  she  stood — 

A  type  not  pale  nor  drooping, 
Bat  strong  in  h»r  young  womanhood. 

All  graces  round  her  trooping. 
Though  brighter  charms,  may  be,  have  beamed 

On  men,  and  been  neglected, 
None  pleased  like  hers,  that  always  seemed 

What  least  one  had  expected. 

The  years  rolled  on.     The  form  and  face, 

That  Channel  bards  had  chanted, 
Lost  nothing  from  their  pride  ot  place, 

To  London  soil  transplanted. 
Hearts  that  before  her  Rosalind 

Had  thought  themselves  to  harden, 
Engraven  with  her  name  you'd  find, 

As  were  the  trees  in  Arden. 

We  scarcely  recognized  our  loss 

Till  for  a  while  we'd  lent  her, 
Those  wide  Atlantic  waves  to  cross, 

And  hearts  Columbian  enter. 
But  now  we  know  how  much  we  miss, 

Since  all  those  leagues  between  us, 
Our  London  without  Lang  try  is 

Olympus  without  Venus.    —London  Life. 


Facile  Descensus. 

An  introduction  at  a  ball, 

A  glance,  a  blush,  a  sigh,  a  shiver, 
Bouquets  and  gloves,  an  evening  call, 

A  moonlight  sail  upon  the  river, 

Two  throbbing  hearts,  a  tete-a-tete, 

Kisses  and  vows,  etiout  cela. 
The  man  madly  importunate, 

The  maiden  murmuring  :  "  Ask  mamma. 

A  word,  a  ring,  a  little  thrill, 

A  journey  in  a  Pullman  car  ; 
One  life,  one  hope,  one  trunk,  one  bill— 

They  would  be  married— well,  they  are. 

l'  envoy. 
Recriminations,  vain  regretting, 

Two  mothers  and  a  maiden  aunt ; 
Cold  dinners  and  a  baby  fretting, 
They  would  be  single— but  they  can't. 

— New   York  Review. 


Philopcena. 
We  walked  adown  the  spring-clad  lane— 

The  winds  were  vague  and  vernal ; 
We  split  the  almond-shell  in  twain, 

And  ate  its  double  kernel. 
She  crushed  within  her  hand  the  sweet 
Pungent-perfumed  verbena— 
"  Who  first  says  'Yes,'  when  next  we  meet," 
Quoth  she,  "pays  Philopcena." 

The  fall  had  dropped  its  frosty  dews  ; 

The  leaves  of  gold  and  crimson 
Were  taking  on  such  soberer  hues 

As  skies  the  sunset  dims  on. 
We  walked  the  lane,  now  bleak  and  bare, 

I  and  my  Augustina  ; 
And  she  said  "  Yes,"  and,  then  and  there, 

She  paid  her  Philopaena,  —Puck, 


OhJyBack! 


That's  a  common  expres- 
sion and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf- 
fering is  summed  up  in  it. 

The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many- 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com- 
plaint, consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism,dyspepsia,over- 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don't 
neglect  it.  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
cure  such  diseases  as 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  does  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak- 
ing the  blood  pure  and  rich. 

Wm.  P.  Marshall,  of  Logans- 
port,  Indiana.writes :  "My  wife 
has  for  many  years  been  trou- 
bled from  pain  in  her  back 
and  general  debility  incident 
to  her  sex.  She  has  taken  one 
bottle  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
she  has  been  so  much  benefited 
that  she  pronounces  it  the 
only  remedy  of  many  medi- 
cines she  has  tried.'* 

Leading  physicians  and 
clergymen  use  and  recom- 
mend Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
will  cure  you. 


not  issued 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


995 

5 

995 

5 

2.495 

5 

995 

5 

2,495 

i,  000        do 

2,000        do 

1,000 

1,500    not  issued 
1,000        do 
2, 000        do 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


A  vnoun  t 

$2  00 

4,000  00 

80  00 

120  00 

5,998  00 

2,400  00 

z  00 

398  00 

2  00 

398  00 

2  00 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

■*■  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Nam  0/0.        Sliares. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  37     10,000 
Charles  DeLacy  Trustee..   73  200 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   74  300 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   79     ^4,995 
Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  87      6,000 

F-  M.  Pixley 4  « 

F-  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5 

W.  W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7 

E  .G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11 

Wm.  Sherman X2 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee...  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee. .  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 
Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S-  Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.   Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal 3& 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 53 

Wm.Heick  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....  5° 
John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E  .Barnes  .Trustee. ..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E .  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

A  P.  Bauton,  Trustee. 66 

W  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67 
H   W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.'  Hafen,  Trustee 81 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  8  5 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee. .110 
Thos.  Legg ,  Trustee 104 


do 
do 
do 

not  issued 
do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
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5        do 
5        do 
5        do 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000    not  issued 
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50 

50 

50 

250 
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do 

do 

do 
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2  00 
398  00 

2  00 
998  00 
400  00 
800  00 
400  00 
600  00 
400  00 

800  00 

400  00 
200  00 
200  00 
400  00 
800  CO 
200  00 
200  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 

400  00 

2  OO 

2  OO 

2  OO 

2  OO 

2  OO 

400  OO 

400  OO 

400  OO 

400  OO 

400  OO 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

200  OO 

200  OO 

80  OO 

40  00 

20  OO 

20  OO 

20  00 

20  OO 

100  OO 

IOO    OO 

400  00 

200  OO 
40  OO 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF.J 


iir-'i  ?.lLM.Ld3r 


And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, ,1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
SrTwill  be  sold  at  public  auct.on  at  the  company  s  office, 
N?  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cah- 
ffomS  on  Monday/the  ninth  day  of  October,  .882,  at  the 
hoTo  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day.to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  adverting  and 

^TceLloltsherma^B^No^^^t^ery 
Street,  San  Francisco  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent sto;k  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (.  6th) 
day  of  October,  18S2  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Duectors.^  0AKLEYj  SecretaI7 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  feoth) 
day  of  October,  .882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.     By  or- 


POSTPONEM  ENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th  I  day  -ol 
November,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.^  ^  OAKLEYi  Secreta;y. 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  *«eentb  <.3O0 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    ^^^  Sraetaly. 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quemsTock thereby  postponed  until  the  ™»<£M«£ 
day  of  November,  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    OAKLEy_  Secretapy. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret-ons  in  early 
lire  may  be  alleviated   and   cured.     Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should   purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  HFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 

iron. 

Exhausted  Vitality!  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  dose 
application   to  business,  may  be  restored,   and  manhood  re- 

^Two'hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  reyisedjmd  en 
larged,  just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  woryhe 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  phy»'?ar,  °' 
.real  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  leveled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings, joo  pages,  more 
than  .25  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  n. ny  years  of  extern,  ve 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  IS  wrth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $,.25,  b  ma.h  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  HOPE,  OK  SFJLF-PKESEKTA- 

TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
,k5  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained.— London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SElF-rKESERTA- 
TION 


Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
mediral  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author 

N    B  -YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who. may  he  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODT    MEDICA1    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  H    PARKER,  M.  D., 

1  Bulfincli  Street,  Boston,  Jlasi. 


POSTPONEMENT. -The  sae  day  of  the  above  delin- 
onent  stock  is  hereby  no.-lponed  unlil  the  twenty-seventh 
Slday  of 'November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  ^'«^"0AKLEVi  Sccretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
qufrT  stock  is  hereby  postponed  un.i  .he  e>-e„'h  (..£1) 
day  of  December,  .88=,  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  by 
ord.rof  thetoardof  Directors.     QAKLEY_  ^^^ 

POSTPONFMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quents!ock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sec nnd.^d)  day 
r  f  laimarv,  1  S8i,  at  the  same  place  and  hour  By  order  01 
theBoaro5  of  Directors.      _C?M .  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent slock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  ninth  ,th)  day  „ 
},ninrv  ,88-1  at  the  same  pace  and  hour,  i^y  oraer  ui 
/hrB^doPDirectors.    _£m.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  ,s  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  06 £ 
day  of  Januarv,  .883,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or 
der  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  ^  0AKLEYi  Seaasiy. 

POSTPONEMENT. -The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
oneSkS hereby  postponed  until  Tuesday  the 1  twenty, 
ftiird  (23d)  day  of  January,  .883,  at  „  o  clock  *  M.,  at  the 
same  place.     By  order  of  ^B^^g^TecreUry. 


POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  above  deliit- 
qnen,  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  Aesd.,,  *«*«** 
(,otb)  day  of  January,  1883,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Dhectors^^  ^^ 

POSTPONEMENT.-The  sale  day  of  the  fove  df  m- 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  Tuesdaj ,  the  saffl 
(6th)  day  of  February,  1883,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  ol  Doctors  Secretary. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C§  x#  JeC«  Jcl« 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  1SS2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  /.  M. 
*3.oo  P.  M. 
*4-oo  p.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4-30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

*5-00  P.   M. 

3.30  P-  M. 

5.30  P-    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

*8.00  A.  M. 

8  OO  A    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Aotioch  and  Martinez. 


.  Beni  cia. , 


. . Calistoga  and  Napa. 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

(.and East J  Emigrant.. 

(  Gait  and)  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

, .  Knight's  Landing. 

-  "      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced 

. .  MarysviUe  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/Sacramento  1™  Livermore.. 
{and  Colfax,  }^gS:;;: 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose, 


..Tehama and  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


.(JSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland.. ... 


2.40  P.  M. 
*io.  10  A.  M. 
^12.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
1 1. 10  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
7.  IO  A.  M. 
S.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

•8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

3.4O  P,  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

"8.40  A.  M 

II. IO  A.  H. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M. 

II  IO  A-  M, 

*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M, 

•7.40  P.  M. 

7.  40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

tll.IO  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

II.IO  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

IO  A.  H 


BROADJ3AUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and  until 

further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


16-5  o  A.  M. 

8.30  a.  m. 
1  o.  40  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  p.  m. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.30  P    M 


S.30j! 


IO.4O 
*3-3°  P-  M 

4.30  P.  M, 


DESTINATION. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo  Park f 

J 


I  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
]  ....Principal  Way  Stations..   [ 


10.40  A 
•3.30 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.O5  A.  M. 
'l0.02  A.  M. 

3-37  r.  M. 
tS-04    P.  M. 

6  02    P.  M . 


9.05  A.  M. 
'10.02  A.  M. 
3-37  P-  ". 
6.02   P.    M. 


A.  M.  1  I  . .  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ^  I  *io.02  A.  M 
p-  M- '  1 and  Monterey J  |     6.02  p. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

Ceneral  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


10.40  a.  m.  | . . . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Plnos . . . .  |     6.02  p. 
1.  m.I  1  .Watsonville,  Aptos,    Sc 
'■  M.  I  t and  Santa  Cruz  . 


10.40 a.m.]  J  . Watsonville,  Aptos,    Sequel, .  H 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledad and  way  stations  |      6. 02  p.  M. 
'Sundays  excepted.       tStindays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  atAntioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

S.OO,  9.30,   II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  S.oo,  *t8.3o, 
9.00,  *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *T3-30, 
4.00,   *t4-3°»  5-oo,  *t5-3o,  6.00,  *t6-30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.oo,  9.30, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
*5-30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,    8.02,    8.32,    g.02,    9.32,    10.02,    10.32,    11.02,    11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 21,   *5.5i,   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 

8-5*,  9-5i.  iQ-51.  "-5i»  12-51.  i-5*»  2-51.  3-5*,  4-51,  5.51, 

6-51.  7-5ij  9-zi.  10.51. 
From  ALAMEDA— *5.i5,  ^5.45,  6.iSj  7.IOj  *t?.35,  8.10, 

*t8.35,  9.10,    *tg-35.  10.10,    *tio.35,  11,10,    12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,   4.10,  *t4-35,  5-to,  *T5-35,   6.10,  *\6-35,   7-15. 
„    17-35.  9-15.  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45.  "8,15. 

8.45,  t9-15>  9-45.  iio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5,  "-45,  12.45,  *-45. 

2-45.3-45.  4-15,   4-45.   5.15.  5-45,   6-15.  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 
10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.43,  *6.is,  6.45,  «7.i5)  7.45, 

8.45,  9-45.  10.45.  1-45,  2-45,   3-45.  4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45   "6.15, 

D-45,     7-r5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,   9.15,  11.15,  T.iS,  3.T5 

From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4,15. 


All  trains  mn  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished  by   Randolph    &    Co.. 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Mont^oJiery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agr, 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a  m  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
bold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings-good  to  return 
Mondays-to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $*.5o;  to  Monterey 
or  banta  Cruz  $5.00 ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
r  rancisco  and  San  Jose. 

J'?n  OFFtcES-Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

*3"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  - 

We  !AS  K^l1-  (via.  San  Q««"°    Ferry^o.00 
tio.15  A^  M.,   ti.25,  -,45,  «4.45,  t5.2o  P.  M. 
Oia   Saucelito  lerry)_t8.oo,  -8.50  A.  M.,  -3.45.   »=  ,„ 
V  siv„m;  W"k  ^P-      t  Sundays  only.3'3  " 

,8  »  "a  S*N.RAFAtEL  t»4,San  Quemin  FerryAl.oo, 
'  ,??'     i       •  ,*"■'?'  ,I2'°°  M-  *2-3°.  t4.oo  P.  M. 

t-'Ioap  m      °     er7^'6;5?- 17'3°'  "8-«  a.  M.,  <j,S, 

Th.S       3    «        .*  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

ine  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P  M 
from  San  rranoscostop  only  at  Lyfords,  Ross  Station' and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPA  NY  of  LiverpooL  Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■*■ -1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684333  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F    HOUGHTON 

S^-??iEllDENT" J-  n:  £  shepIrS: 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


BANKING. 


'T'HE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  taidup. $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,100,000 

Agbnct  at  New  Yoke. 62  Wall  Strkit. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000 


William  Alvord.. 


- President. 

Thomas  Brown ., Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

r  .^■VEVr,S~~,tew  Torl£'  Agency  of  the  Bant  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Ban*: 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  BanK ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
2ew  ™'Yan<1 ;  I'Ohdon,  !*.  M.  Bothschild  & 
sons;  I hina,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  ^^ 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  an  parts  of  the  world. 

Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  HoDg- 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


5  3f00rpS-^,CELIT0<*'eek  DttysJ-S-SO,  20.30  a.  m._  ^ 
(Sundays)— S.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  ,2.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P    M 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-/*!,   Mo^ML 
12.30,  4--5  *- ~  ^"-i- 
(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P   M 
On  Saturday  an   extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  2  o 
If.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.     On    Mon- 
day Irom  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


10.00  AMc£la'lvL.iU^ys  McePtl!d.  (via  San  Quen- 
tm.  Th  w  f«">V  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
M.U  and  Way  Stations.  (I'hrough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS, 
rfj^f      ?V=  """S^  MUk  e«Tuioming  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewarts  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cufleys 
Cove     Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points  on  the 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 

lowmg  Monday       Fairfax,  $,  ;   Olema,    $2  50;  lomales, 

$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $j,  ' 


Apollinaris 

"THE  OTEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Its purity  offers  the  lest  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  cV  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


AMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionksr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS. 

IIS  Montgomery  Street, 
QwMsntal  Hotel  Block"  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

.„?^;  Aj   M;   f^!"    Sauc<:li>0    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations 

FeSlTm%  If1'?  in  ,San    Fran<^co    (via  Sancelito 
*errj)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip—  Fairfax,  $1  •  Ole- 
ma, 52.  '        ' 
DAVID  NYE,                                F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen  1  Superintendent.         Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
ban  t  rancisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOE    GASDESiS,    SUMS,    SIDES,    A.\D    FIRE 
DEPAKT3IENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  ASD  RUBBER 

SIAAFFACTIBEVC  COSIPAAT. 

Carbollzed  Bubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubuer  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Itubbcr  Jlose. 
Kubber  Hose,  (I'ompetitton,)  Suction  nose, 
steam  Hose,  lirewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-En-ine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Bi-and. 
VA1TES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  SIADE  TO  OBDEB. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

I8S3. 

l.0P"c Saturday,  February  roth. 

J:-™1;0 Tuesday.  March  6th. 

BelSlc Saturday  March  i7th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
.7?  rf  rT1!?  °5  e^h'biti<>a  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
*.L.     R  R-  Co.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

,i.FOr,  ''^i.^fy  to  Geo-  h-  R"Ot.  Freight  Agent,  at 
»,e  ,Paci?c  Ma^  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No/203 
Market  Street,  Umon  Block. 

t  ^,  .  .,    T'  H-  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President.     ^"Ser  agent. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when^ 
such  days  fall  on   a   holiday  ;    then  on   the  day  previous.) 
Steamer   of   the   30th   connects  at  Port  Townsend.  W   T 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska.  '' 

ivFirWc.  LUiSc?£ISP0-  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  sth,  roS;  15th 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEK 
1  UKA,  even  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

*'or  EUREKA  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hnm- 
boldt  Jiay,  every  Wednesday  at  q  A,  M 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday.  *  J 

T  «!S5F  °*FICB>  No.  214  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


4-11   413  &  4IS    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


gS^GUN  WORKS,  =: 

FiHebnrf;h,« 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Boob  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOSN  TAYLOK  &  CO. 

tS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

j^SSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35, 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*•     GROCERS,  10S  and  110  California  St.,  San  Franaico 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  lire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy- 
Th  e  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
ronrt.  Ulnminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
(•nests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  piam.     The  reitaarut  It  the  lmeift 


A&ULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    /STTwo  Hours  Notice. 

aa*    Tke  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-/*^  onehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBHLI- 


X.   GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

G4I  Sacramento  Street. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOAD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Str:-; 
Francisco. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MA 

Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co. ;  T 
Royal  Mail  S.   S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  j      . 
Traders'  Insurance  Co,,  Limited;  The  Marine  i.:. 
Co.   of  London ;    The  Baldwin  Locomotiva  W  -vki ;    Tn« 
Glasgow  Iron  Co,  \  Nich,  Ash  too  &  Son's  Sale. 


THE       ARGONAUT.' 


,;EstaElisliecI 

1863. 

"Cfapi&LStdcls 

iSl.Q0O.OOO.OO 

'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  l,  1S83. 
Wo  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank! 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises WSS'S00  ?S 

Other  Real  Estate „JS'I5S  ?£ 

United  States  Bonds 65?'?2i  £« 

Land  Association  Stock -ISiZk  £2 

loans  and  Miscounts *>IS5'2£2  §2 

Due  from  Banks 5?£fI2  22 

Money  on  Iiand bd^.jttj  au 


tlABIUTlES. 


S3, 753.Q99  09 


Capital  paid  up 81'5?ft222  SS 

surplus ,11j2-S2.?I2 

Sue  Depositors 1,95J,673  80 
ue  Banks 337,4!>1  09 

Dividends  unpaid • jgj  »" 

83,753,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
til  kinds  of  banking  business. 

"IT     IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 

TUG  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


s,  ltKOTf  \  »*  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  io  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  4DOLPH1  LOW  &  CO, 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANOISOO. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 

WIITOOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    Al«>    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


"Dress   Reform  w 

COKSET, 

Specially    for     Stont    Flg- 

n  res,  (worn  with  or  without 
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A   THEFT   OF    SEVENTY    MILLIONS. 


Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Bonds  Change  Hands  during  his  European  Trip. 


The  public  is  already  familiar  with  the  general  facts  which 
led  up  to  the  great  law-suit,  at  present  being  carried  on  in 
New  York,  of  Vanderbilt  vs.  The  Safe  Deposit  Company,  for 
an  amount  of  upward  of  seventy  millions  of  dollars — by  far  the 
greatest  law-suit  of  ancient  or  modern  times — but  as  the  pub- 
lic is  by  no  means  so  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
transcendent  villainy  which  caused  the  fraudulent  transfer  of 
this  vast  sum  of  money  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt to  that  of  Doctor  Thorndyke,  by  which  name  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime  figures  in  the  case,  I  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  from  first  sources  full  details  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  to  collate  the  information  thus  obtained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  will  be  able,  by  perusal  of  the 
different  statements,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  the 
marvelous  ingenuity  and  audacity  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  execution  of  this  most  consummate  and  as- 
tounding outrage. 

The  first  statement  is  that  of  Amos  Quigley,  who  is  at 
present  living  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  unavail- 
ing efforts  of  our  Government  to  bring  his  case  within  the 
limits  of  the  extradition  treaty.  Mr.  Quigley,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  lawyers,  is  perfectly  confident  that  there  is  no  law 
applying  to  his  case,  and  as  he  is  possessed  of  ample  means, 
through  the  generosity  of  his  former  employer,  Doctor  Thorn- 
dyke,  he  is  now  leisurely  busying  himself  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  an  extended  European  tour.  He  converses  quite 
freely  and  unreservedly  about  the  whole  affair  from  what  he 
evidently  considers  the  high  moral  standpoint  of  his  rights, 
and  takes  a  certain  pride  in  enlarging  on  the  neat  (as  he 
calls  it)  manner  in  which  the  great  millionaire  was  made  to 
transfer  his  property.  Every  one  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
no  trace  of  Doctor  Thorndyke  exists  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
•  sailed  for  England  after  negotiating  the  sale  of  seventy  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  four-per-cent.  bonds  at  five  per  cent, 
below  market  value,  and  causing  such  a  panic  on  Wall 
Street  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed,  and  seriously  af- 
fecting the  credit  of.  the  Government.  The  money  and  col- 
laterals thus  realized  are  supposed  to  have  been  distributed 
through  a  number  of  European  banks,  though  the  army  of 
detectives  employed  upon  the  case  has  been  unable  to  asso- 
ciate a  series  of  colossal  exchanges,  which  occurred  just  at 
that  time,  with  either  the  name  or  personal  appearance  of 
Doctor  Thorndyke.  It  is,  however,  the  private  opinion  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  men  engaged  that  both  the  name 
and  aspect  of  the  arch-swindler  were  assumed  ;  while  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  accumulating  evidence 
which  implicates  some  well-known  members  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Brokers.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  taken  the  practical 
course  of  bringing  suit  against  the  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
and  intimates  that  if  that  fails  he  will  next  proceed  against 
the  Treasury  Department.  Legal  opinion  is,  of  course,  di- 
vided upon  the  matter,  as  is  extremely  natural  where  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  is  involved.  The  public  gen- 
erally will,  however,  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  rights  of 
the  case  when  they  have  read  and  studied  the  subjoined 
statements,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  this  extraordinary 
affair  as  clear  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

I. 

STATEMENT    OF    AMOS   QUIGLEY,    VALET    DE    CHAMBRE  TO  DOCTOR 
THORNDYKE. 

My  name  is  Amos  Quigley,  and  I  have  been  employed  in 
a  good  many  capacities  in  my  life.  At  one  time  I  was  a 
waiter  at  Delmonico's ;  at  another,  I  served  as  steward  on  one 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers.  I  kept  a  country  hotel,  too,  fre- 
quented by  fashionable  people,  last  year,  but  small-pox  broke 
out  in  the  neighborhood  last  summer,  and  that  broke  me  up. 
It  was  in  January  that  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Herald 
for  a  valet,  which  I  answered,  and  so  entered  the  service  of 
Doctor  Thorndyke.  I  got  good  wages  and  had  very  little  to 
do,  so  I  liked  the  place  first-rate.  The  doctor  always  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  I  judged  he  was  living  on  his  means, 
as  he  certainly  didn't  practice  his  profession  then,  if  he  ever 
did  so.  He  drove  his  drag,  and  lived  high  generally, 
though  I  can't  say  that  he  belonged  to  any  club.  As  regards 
his  appearance,  I've  too  much  sense,  and  too  much  respect 
for  a  master  that  treats  me  well,  to  tell  tales  about  that.  If 
he  did  wear  a  wig  and  false  hair  on  his  face,  it  was  none  of 
my  business,  and  he  explained  it  to  my  satisfaction,  at  least. 
Auout  the  beginning  of  February  we  left  New  York  and 
'wem  to  Washington.  The  doctor,  I  noticed,  soon  made  a 
good  many  friends  among  Congressmen  and  army  officers, 
and  the  dinners  and  suppers  he  gave  were  very  expensive 
and  very  select.  I  don't  know  much  about  science,  but  I 
should  judge  the  doctor  knew  considerable.  He  had  a  room 
fitted  up  with  instruments  of  some  sort ;  I  never  went  into 
it,  partly  because  he  told  me  that  I  needn't  bother  about 
attending  to  it,  and  partly  because  one  day,  when  I  missed 
something,  and  thought  it  might  be  in  there,  I  tried  a  key  I 
thought  would  fit  in  the  door-lock,  and  got  such  a  shock  in 
my  arm  as  nearly  knocked  me  down,  and  I  couldn't  use  it 
for  an  hour  or  two.  I  remember,  too,  one  night  that  there 
was  company  in  the  house  the  doctor  played  some  tricks 
with  one  of  the  party — mesmerism,  I  think  you  call  it — and 


made  him  do  whatever  he  told  him.  I  know  this,  for  I  was 
called  in  to  fix  something  while  the  thing  was  going  on. 
Well,  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  February  that  we  went 
to  Washington,  and  after  we  had  been  there  for  a  month  or 
so,  I  noticed  that  the  doctor  grew  considerably  quieter, 
studied  more,  wrote  more  letters,  and  had  less  company. 
Early  in  March  he  went  away  for  a  week,  but  didn't  tell  me 
where  he  was  going,  and  didn't  take  me  with  him,  as  he  usu- 
ally did  when  he  went  anywhere.  When  he  got  back  he 
told  me  he  had  engaged  a  yacht,  and  was  going  for  a  cruise  in 
her  some  time  soon.  Between  then  and  the  beginning  of 
April  I  made  several  trips  with  him  to  the  yacht,  which  was 
lying  at  one  of  the  East  River  docks,  at  New  York. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  April,  I  remember,  that  we  closed 
house  in  Washington.  I  packed  a  great  many  trunks,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  furniture,  and  fitted  up  the  cabins  and 
the  staterooms  in  first-class  fashion.  Of  course,  all  this  was 
right  into  my  hand,  as  I  had  been  a  steward  before.  The 
doctor  lived  at  the  hotel  till  the  yacht  was  ready  to  sail, 
and  though  I  asked  the  captain  where  we  were  going,  he 
said  he  didn't  know  any  more  than  I  did.  And  a  beautiful, 
trim  yacht  she  was,  and  a  quick  goer.  When  she  got  full 
steam  up  she  could  make  her  sixteen  knots  an  hour  easy. 

There  was  one  easy  chair  I  fixed  in  the  after-cabin — a  lit- 
tle boudoir  as  elegantly  furnished  as  ever  you  saw — that  I 
couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of.  It  was  covered  all  over  with 
crimson  velvet,  but  each  of  the  four  legs  ended  in  a  little 
glass  block.  In  one  of  the  state-rooms  there  was  a  lot  of 
the  same  instruments  as  he  kept  in  the  room  of  the  Wash- 
ington house.  I  tried  to  get  into  it,  but  I  didn't  care  to 
meddle  with  them.  I  noticed,  though,  that  two  lines  that 
looked  to  me  like  india-rubber  hose,  ran  from  one  of  these 
instruments  aiong  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  and  ended  in  the 
back  of  the  chair.  But  I  didn't  bother  my  head  much  about 
what  the  doctor  did.  It  was  none  of  my  business,  and  so 
long  as  I  wasn't  connected  with  it,  he  had  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased. 

Well,  the  time  wore  on  till  the  ninth  of  April,  when  the 
doctor  came  on  board,  and  told  me  and  the  captain  and 
engineer  to  have  everything  ready  for  sailing  the  next  morn- 
ing early.  -So  the  captain  kept  all  his  crew  aboard  that  night, 
and  next  morning  the  engineer  got  up  steam  near  daybreak. 
The  doctor  didn't  make  his  appearance  till  about  nine  o'clock, 
however,  and  I  noticed  he  looked  mighty  grave,  as  if  he  had 
something  more  than  ordinary  on  his  mind.  Then  he  left 
the  vessel  again,  and  asked  me  to  come  with  him,  and  we 
both  got  into  a  carriage,  and  he  told  the  driver  to  take  us  to 
the  dock  that  the  Cunard  steamers  start  from.  When  we 
got  there  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  William  H.  Vanderbilt  by 
sight,  and  when  I  said  that,  of  course,  everybody  knew  Van- 
derbilt, he  told  me  to  go  on  board  the  Cambria  and  see  if 
he  was  there  yet,  as  he  had  heard  that  he  was  going  to  Eu- 
rope in  her,  and  if  he  wasn't  there  to  wait  till  he  got  on 
board  and  then  come  back  and  tell  him.  So  I  did  as  he 
told  me,  and,  as  Vanderbilt  wasn't  there,  I  waited.  About 
a  quarter  to  ten  a  number  of  carriages  drove  up  to  the  dock 
with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  presently  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  and  a  good-sized  party  came  on  board  and  went 
to  their  state-rooms.  Then  I  went  back  to  our  carriage  and 
told  the  doctor.  He  seemed  satisfied,  and  told  the  hackman 
to  drive- back  to  the  yacht. 

About  two  hours  afterward,  just  as  the  captain  was  going 
to  dinner,  a  carriage  drove  furiously  up  to  the  dock,  and  a 
man  jumped  out  and  asked  to  see  Doctor  Thorndyke  in- 
stantly. The  doctor  came  out  of  his  cabin,  and  the  man 
handed  him  a  letter  and  left.  He  opened  and  read  it,  and 
I  remarked  every  word  he  said,  for  the  captain  and  I  were 
standing  close  by  at  the  time. 

"  This  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  he,  "  in  one  way,  and 
fortunate  in  another.  Unfortunate,  because  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
has  already  left  for  Europe,  and  fortunate,  because  I  happen 
to  be  in  a  position  to  carry  a  message.  It  seems  there  is 
some  panic  up  in  Wall  Street  over  some  of  his  railroads,  and 
it  may  save  him  millions  if  he  can  get  this  letter  that  is  in- 
closed for  him.  Now,  if  I  can  do  him  a  good  turn,  I'll  do  it. 
Let  me  see.  It  is  now  just  twelve  o'clock.  The  Cambria 
left  the  dock  at  ten.  She  has,  say,  two  hours  the  start  of  us. 
Can  we  overhaul  her  in  any  reasonable  time,  think  you, 
captain  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  captain,  "  the  Cambria  is  a  pretty 
quick  sailer.  I'll  give  her  twenty-five  miles  to  the  better 
now.  Her  average  speed  is  about  fifteen  knots.  I  think  we 
can  get  sixteen  out  of  this  craft,  and  in  that  case  we  will 
come  up  with  her  some  time  to-morrow." 

"All  right,"  said  the' doctor:  "pile  on  your  steam  and  go 
ahead.  If  we  come  up  her  to-morrow,  I'll  guarantee  a  thou- 
sand dollars  bonus  to  both  you  and  the  engineer.  Just  put 
her  through  for  all  she  is  worth." 

Well,  sir,  within  ten  minutes  the  Matador — that  was  the 
yacht's  name — had  swung  clear  of  the  shore,  and  in  half  an 
hour  she  was  steaming  down  the  harbor  in  a  style  that  made 
old  salts  watch  her,  I  tell  you.  It  was  evident  that  neither 
the  captain  nor  the  engineer  meant  to  lose  their  thousand 
dollars,  if  they  could  help  it.  The  fires  were  kept  strong 
and  bright,  and  the  lead  showed  we  were  doing  a  fair  six- 
teen knots  whenever  we  threw  it.  So  we  kept  on  till  dark, 
and  we  were  still  hard  at  it  at  dawn.     When  it  became  clear 


was  no  use;  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  mail  steamer  stopping 
for  anything  ?  Well,  by  noon  we  had  decreased  the  distance 
to  about  five  miles,  and  at  last  we  could  see  that  our  action 
was  creating  some  excitement  on  board,  as  a  signal  was  run 
up  asking  what  we  wanted.  One  of  Vanderbilt's  old  flags, 
which  happened  to  be  on  board,  was  run  up  in  answer,  and 
this  had  the  effect  of  making  the  steamer  slacken  speed  a 
little,  so  as  to  let  us  come  up  with  her.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon  we  got  within  hailing  distance.  We  then  hailed 
the  Cambria.  "  Important  news  for  Vanderbilt.  Lay  to  till 
we  send  on  board."  This  brought  the  steamer  to,  and  a  boat 
was  launched,  into  which  the  doctor  got,  and  I  accompanied 
him. 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  on  board  the  Cambria,  the  decks 
of  which  were  filled  by  curious  passengers,  who  crowded 
around  us,  wondering  what  was  the  matter.  The  doctor  in- 
troduced himself  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  handed  him  a  let- 
ter, which  the  latter  tore  open. 

"  Come  with  me  to  my  cabin,"  he  said  ;  "  this  demands 
consideration." 

So  off  they  went,  and  I  was  left  standing  on  the  deck.  In 
about  five  minutes  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  the  doctor  came 
again  on  deck,  and  came  up  to  where  the  captain  was  stand- 
ing near  the  ladder. 

"  I  have  received  important  news,"  he  said,  "and  may  be 
benefited  a  great  deal  by  returning  immediately  to  New 
York,  where  certain  persons,  it  seems,  are  taking  advantage 
of  my  absence  to  injure  me.  This  gentleman,  though  a 
stranger,  has  done  what  few  friends  would  have  thought  of 
doing — came  after  me  at  his  own  expense  and  on  his  own 
responsibility.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  offer  to  take  me 
back  to  the  city,  and,  after  settling  my  business,  shall  come 
on  by  the  next  European  steamer." 

So  saying,  he  said  good-bye  to  his  friends,  and,  accompa- 
nying us  over  the  side,  we  were  soon  on  board  the  yacht. 
Her  head  was  immediately  turned  westward,  while  the  Cam- 
bria kept  on  her  course,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

A  sumptuous  dinner  was  served  to  the  doctor  and  his 
guest  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  cabin  ;  after  which  they  retired 
into  the  after-cabin,  which  I  told  you  about,  to  take  their 
coffee  and  cigars.  These  I  brought  in  myself,  and  when  I 
did  so  I  remembered  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  sitting  in  the 
crimson  velvet-covered  easy-chair  with  the  glass  feet,  and 
the  india-rubber  hose  connecting  with  the  state-room  where 
the  queer  instruments  were.  After  I  brought  in  the  things 
the  doctor  told  me  to  leave  the  cabin,  and  let  no  one  disturb 
them  till  I  was  sent  for.  About  an  hour  after — nine  o'clock, 
I  should  judge — the  doctor  called  me,  and  told  me  to  take 
away  the  things.  He  was  lying  back  in  his  chair  abstract- 
edly smoking  a  cigar,  while  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  reclining  in 
the  crimson  chair,  with  his  head  thrown  back  on  the  padding, 
apparently  asleep. 

"  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  up  in  a  surprised  sort  of 
a  way,  "  bless  me,  if  Vanderbilt  isn't  asleep.  Wake  up,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,"  he  went  on,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  "and 
my  servant  will  show  you  your  room." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  awoke,  looked  around  him,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  stared  at  me  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

"  Show  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  the  state-room  adjoining  mine, 
Amos,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  Please  accompany  my  serv- 
ant, Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  you  will  feel  better  in  the  morning. 
The  first  day  or  two  at  sea  often  makes  one  feel  curious." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  got  up  without  saying  a  word,  and  followed 
me  to  the  state-room.  I  said  good-night,  and  closed  the 
door. 

Presently  the  doctor  left  the  cabin,  came  on  deck,  and 
called  the  captain. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  anxious  to  call  in 
at  Halifax  on  our  way.  It  will  not  take  us  much  out  of  our 
course,  will  it  ?     I  am  anxious  to  oblige  him." 

"  Just  as  you  say,"  answered  the  captain.  "  Halifax  is  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  due  north  of  us  just  now.  It  is  about 
nine  o'clock  now.  I  can  have  you  there  by  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning." 

Next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  doctor  got  up  and 
said  he  would  awaken  Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself.  He  went 
into  his  state-room  and  stayed  there  about  half  an  hour, 
when  they  both  came  out  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the 
cabin.  The  doctor  then  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
conversed  in  a  low  tone  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  seemed  to 
be  writing  letters  himself.  About  nine  o'clock  we  made  fast 
at  the  Halifax  dock,  and  a  carriage  was  immediately  ordered, 
into  which  the  three  of  us  got — that  is,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, and  myself.  The  doctor  told  the  driver  to  take  us 
to  the  American  Consul's.  When  we  reached  there  we  got 
out  and  went  into  the  office.  The  consul  recognized  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  and  some  conversation  ensued  which  I  did  not 
hear,  as  they  all  went  into  the  inner  office.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  came  out,  and  the  consul,  I  could  see,  looked  very  grave. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  largest  transaction 
to  which  I  was  ever  a  witness.  Seventy  millions  I  The  way 
you  great  financial  operators  deal  with  millions,  as  if  they 
were  mere  counters,  takes  one's  breath  away.  I  wish  you 
good-bye,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  a  pleasant  trip  to  F 
Good-bye,  Doctor  Thorndyke.  I  should  not  care 
your  responsibility." 

As  soon  as  we  left  the  consul,  we  drove  back  to  the 


enough  to  see,  we  saw  the  Cunarder  some  ten  or  twelve 

miles  off  on  our  port  bow,  as  we  had  taken  a  slightly  differ-  \  and  immediately  steamed  out  to  sea.     The  doctor  : 

ent  course.    We  signaled  her,  and  kept  signaling  her,  but  it   Vanderbilt  stayed  in  the  cabin,  and  I  noticed  that  ih 


THE       ARGONAUT.' 


did  not  talk  much,  but  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  study  all 
the  time.  The  doctor  gave  the  captain  orders  to  steer  so  as 
to  catch  the  next  European  steamer,  which  we  did  late  that 
same  afternoon.  We  saw  her  coming,  and  lay  right  in  her 
course,  and  when  she  came  up  we  had  a  boat  ready  to  board 
her.  The  doctor  went  on  board  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and 
myself.  He  explained  to  the  captain  that  urgent  business 
had  caused  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  leave  the  Cunard  steamer  in 
his  yacht  the  previous  day,  and  to  put  into  the  nearest  port 
to  arrange  the  said  business.  We  then  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

We  got  up  all  steam,  and  reached  New  York  late  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  immediately  drove  to  the  Windsor.  Next 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  doctor  went  out,  and  re- 
turned in  about  an  hour.  We  left  the  same  afternoon  for 
Washington,  where  the  doctor  transacted  some  business,  I 
believe,  at  the  Treasury.  On  the  following  day  we  returned 
to  New  York,  where  the  doctor  paid  me  off  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  Now, 
that  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  why  I  don't  care  to  go  before  the  courts  and  testify,  it's 
not  because  I'm  afraid,  but  because  I  don't  feel  like  it.  As 
to  what  I  have  just  told  you,  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  betraying 
the  doctor  in  any  way,  as  every  one  knows  the  main  facts  of 
the  affair,  and  the  details  can't  matter  much,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

II. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.    VANDERBILT. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  last  I  took  passage,  in  company  with 
certain  members  of  my  family,  on  the  Cunard  mail  steamer 
Cambria^  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  On  the  second  day 
out  we  sighted  a  very  fast  steam-yacht,  evidently  making 
toward  us  and  signaling.  The  passengers  generally  speculated 
on  the  circumstance,  and  we  concluded  there  was  some  one 
on  the  yacht  who  wished  to  board  the  steamer.  At  last  she 
ran  up  one  of  my  own  flags,  when,  curious  to  learn  the  rea- 
son of  such  a  proceeding,  I  prevailed  on  the  captain  to 
slacken  speed  till  we  could  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
The  yacht  then  lowered  a  boat,  and  two  men  came  on  board 
the  steamer.  One  of  the  men  introduced  himself  as  Doctor 
Thorndyke,  and  handed  me  a  letter.  We  went  together  to 
my  private  cabin,  when  I  found  it  was  a  letter  from  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  Foster  Dewey.  This  letter  I  after- 
ward discovered  to  be  a  forgery,  though  the  handwriting  was 
so  skillfully  imitated,  and  the  contents  so  plausible,  that  I  was 
deceived  by  it.     Here  it  is  : 

"117  Wall  Street,  ii  a.  m.,  10th  April 

' '  Your  departure  this  morning  has  been  the  signal  for  a  grand  rumpus. 
Things  are  being  knocked  endways.  Erie  and  Like  Shore  going  by 
the  board.  If  this  catches  you,  and  you  can  get  back,  you  may  cinch 
the  crowd  to  the  tune  of  several  millions.  This  goes  by  Thorndyke's 
yacht,  the  only  thing  here  that  can  overhaul  you.  He's  all  right.  Take 
my  advice  and  come.  Foster  Dewey.' 

Now,  this  letter  described  just  such  a  state  of  things  as  I 
knew,  was  likely  to  happen,  and  that,  with  the  well-known 
hand-writing,  convinced  me  that  it  was  genuine.  This 
Thorndyke,  too,  pretended  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  Dewey. 
At  all  events,  he  conversed  so  freely  and  naturally  that  I  was 
completely  imposed  upon,  and  decided  to  return  to  New 
York,  settle  matters  there,  and  join  my  family  by  the  next 
steamer.  I  accordingly  accompanied  Thorndyke  on  board 
the  yacht,  and  her  head  was  turned  landward.  We  dined  in 
the  cabin,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  after-cabin,  which  was 
curtained  off  from  the  main  cabin,  to  take  our  coffee.  I  sat 
down  upon  a  remarkably  comfortable  easy-chair,  when  sud- 
denly this^  person  Thorndyke  changed  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation in  a  manner  which  surprised  me. 

*  Mr.  Vanderbilt,"  he  said,  "  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dis- 
guise matters  any  longer.  You  are  in  my  power,  and  I  mean 
to  make  use  of  you  for  a  certain  purpose.  I  pledge  you  my 
word,  however,  that  you  will  sustain  no  bodily  injury,  and 
may  follow  your  family  to  Europe  by  the  next  steamer." 

You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  heard  this.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  jump  up  and  raise  an  outcry :  but,  on  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  I  discovered  that  I  could  not  move.  My  facial 
muscles  were  paralyzed  in  like  manner.  While  keenly  con- 
scious of  everything  that  was  going  on,  I  was  as  impotent  to 
speak  or  move  as  if  I  had  been  literally  bound  and  gagged. 
The  sharp  tingling  sensation  which  pervaded  my  limbs  and 
every  portion  of  my  body  convinced  me  that  this  paralysis 
was  caused  by  electrical  action — that  I  was,  in  short,  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Thorndyke 
then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  standing  in  front  of  me,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  passes  with  his  hands  over  my  head  and 
body,  such  as  are  employed  by  biologists  to  mesmerize  their 
subjects.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  of  will  and  healthy  physique,  and  I  made 
every  effort  to  combat  the  influence  which  I  felt  was  gradu- 
ally creeping  over  me.  I  could  not,  however,  oppose  as  ac- 
tive resistance  as  if  I  had  been  free  to  move,  and  though  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  actual  moment  when  I  succumbed 
to  the  mesmeric  influence,  I  am,  of  course,  confident,  from 
what  has  happened,  that  I  must  have  done  so.  All  is  a 
blank  from  the  time  I  remember  sitting  powerless  in  the 
easy-chair  of  the  yacht,on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  April, 
to  the  moment  when  I  woke  up  in  a  state-room  on  the  City 
of  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  I  gathered  from 
the  captain  of  that  vessel  that  I  had  come  on  board  the 
evening  before  with  a  person  answering  the  description  of 
Thorndyke,  from  a  yacht  that  was  lying  to  in  the  vessel's 
course.  The  captain  remarked  nothing  peculiar  in  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  time,  and  seemed  surprised  at  my  story  and 
the  hints  of  foul  play  that  I  let  drop,  as  he  said  that  my  part- 
ing from  the  person  who  accompanied  me  on  board  was 
most  cordial.  On  my  arrival  in  London  by  the  City  of  Paris 
only  one  day  behind  my  family  on  the  Cambria,  I  telegraphed 
immediately  to  my  New  York  agents  asking  whether  any- 
thing new  had  happened  in  my  business  relations,  as  I  had 
serious  misgivings  regarding  what  had  happened  during  my 
interval  of  forget  fulness.  They  telegraphed  back  that  all  my 
four-per-cent  bonds  had  been  taken  by  my  order  from  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company's  vaults.  I  kept  the  cable  working 
all  day,  and  at  last  discovered  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of 
the  most  astounding  piece  of  successful  villainy  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  found  that  I  was  seventy  millions  of 
dollars  poorer  than  when  I  left  New  York  a  week  before. 

r  course  I  went  to  work  and  had  the  new  bonds  that  Thorn- 
jot  from  the  Treasury  in  exchange  for  mine  advertised 


at  once.  But  what  good  did  that  do  ?  The  villain  had  laid 
his  plans  so  well  that  the  bonds  had  been  converted  and 
passed  through  dozens  of  hands  while  I  was  still  upon  the 
ocean.  You  will  at  once  see  the  reason  of  the  villain  having 
the  bonds  re-registered  in  his  own  name,  as,  had  they  been 
thrown  on  the  market  in  mine,  suspicion  might  have  been 
created,  and  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  trace  them 
afterward.  I  now  look  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company  or 
Treasury  to  recoup  my  loss,  and  my  lawyers  think  I  have  a 
good  case  against  them  on  the  ground  of  negligence. 


IIL 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  twelfth  of  April  last, 
two  gentlemen  entered  my  office  and  requested  a  private  in- 
terview with  me.  I  recognized  one  of  them  as  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  whom  I  had  met  on  several  occasions  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  The  other  gentleman  introduced  him- 
self as  Doctor  Basil  Thorndyke,  also  of  New  York.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  himself  had  put  into  Halifax  on 
urgent  business  in  his  yacht,  and  proceeded  to  explain.  He 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Europe  with  his  family  two  days  before.  That  just  after 
his  departure  a  clique  of  operators  on  Wall  Street  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  bear  his  stock  most  unmercifully. 
That  Mr.  Dewey,  a  friend  of  his,  had  requested  him  to  follow 
the  steamer  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  on  with  his  yacht,  which 
happened  to  be  just  about  starting  on  a  cruise  at  the  time, 
and  apprise  him  of  the  state  of  affairs.  That  he  had  done 
so,  and  as  a  consequence  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  yacht  to  land  at  the 
nearest  post,  and  give  him,  Mr.  Thorndyke,  authority  and 
instructions  to  act  for  him  in  New  York,  as  he  had  equally 
important  engagements  in  England  which  prevented  him 
from  returning  to  New  York  in  person.  Doctor  Thorndyke 
then  produced  a  document,  of  which  this  is  a  copy.  It  is, 
as  you  will  see,  a  power-of-attorney  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for 
certain  purposes: 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  State  of  New  York,  for  value 
received,  have  and  do  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and 
set  over  unto  certain  parties  agreed  upon  between  myself  and  Doctor 
Basil  Thorndyke,  of  the  same  place,  all  the  four-per-cent.  United 
States  bonds,  amounting  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  ($70,000,000), 
or  thereabout,  now  deposited  in  my  vault  in  the  New  York  Safe 
Deposit  Company's  building,  Broadway,  and  registered  in  my  name 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington  ;  and  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  Basil 
Thorndyke  my  true  and  lawful  attorney  irrevocable,  to  assign,  and  in 
due  form  of  law  transfer,  the  said  securities  unto  the  said  certain  parties 
agreed  upon  between  us,  and  to  do  all  other  lawful  acts  requisite  for 
effecting  the  premises,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said 
attorney  shall  do  by  virtue  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  twelfth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt.    |l.s.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  oi  M.  M.  Jackson,  United  States 
Consul  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  [Consular  Seal.] 

"This  is  a  most  remarkable  document,  Mr.  Vanderbilt," 
I  remarked,  when  I  read  it  over.  u  It  gives  Doctor  Thorn- 
dyke full  control  over  these  bonds.  You  must  have  great 
confidence  in  the  gentleman." 

I  experienced  the  greatest  surprise  at  a  man  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  known  business  sagacity  executing  such  a  docu- 
ment as  this. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  document,"  interjected  Doctor  Thorndyke  ;  "  are  you 
not,  sir?" 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

I  read  it  over  again  slowly  and  carefully,  and  when  I  got 
through  I  asked  Mr.  Vanderbilt  if  it  was  all  right.  I  now 
remember,  though  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  that  Doctor 
Thorndyke  repeated  the  question  before  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
answered. 

"You  wish  the  consul  to  witness  this  document,  do  you 
not  ?  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  said  :  "  I  do,"  and,  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  append  my  signature  and  affix  the 
seal. 

There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  demeanor  or  tone 
which  led  me  to  suspect  him  as  under  any  abnormal  biolog- 
ical influence  at  the  time,  as  I  have  since  understood  he  was. 
Now,  however,  I  remember  that  he  was  extremely  reserved 
and  volunteered  no  opinion,  and  only  answered  questions 
which  were  put  to  him  by  the  doctor.  This  was,  however, 
done  in  such  an  easy,  off-hand  manner,  that  the  circumstance 
became  noticeable  only  through  its  connection  with  subse- 
quent events.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  acted  other- 
wise than  as  I  did.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  came,  so  far  as  human 
intelligence  could  see,  purposely  to  have  this  document  at- 
tested. The  extraordinary  features  of  the  transaction  were 
its  amount,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  document 
was  drawn,  but  as  the  parties  interested  were  agreeable  it 
was  not  my  place  to  object. 


IV. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK   SAFE  DE- 
POSIT COMPANY. 

About  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
April  last,  a  gentleman  came  to  the  office  of  the  Safe  De- 
posit Company,  and  presented  to  one  of  the  employees  an 
order  for  admission  to  the  vault  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
with  that  gentleman's  signature  appended.  It  being  well 
known  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  sailed  for  Europe  four  days 
before,  and  as  the  order  was  dated  at  sea,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  the  paper  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  sent  for  the  gentle- 
man to  my  office.  He  volunteered  the  information  that  his 
name  was  Doctor  Thorndyke  ;  that  he  had  overhauled  the 
mail  steamer  Cambria  with  his  yacht  on  the  second  day  out, 
with  a  most  important  communication  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
who  had  then  entrusted  him  with  a  private  commission  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  certain  securities  lying  in  our  vaults. 
I  examined  the  order  and  found  it  regular,  and  the  signature 
genuine.     It  ran  thus  : 

"At  Sea,  12th  April,  188^. 
"  Superintendent  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  admit  the  bearer,  Doctor  Thorndyke,  to  my 
vault.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt." 

It  is  a  sine  qud  7ion  with  us  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  vaults  without  the  interchange  of  the  password  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  vault  designed  to  be  visited,     Nor  will  the 


password  alone  enable  the  possessor  to  open  the  vault.  He 
must  also  possess  the  combination.  There  is  a  dial-plate  on 
the  door  of  each  vault,  on  which  is  an  indicator  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  turning  this  indicator  to  each  of  the  successive  nu- 
merals, forming  the  combination  at  which  its  owner  has  pre- 
viously set  the  lock,  that  it  can  be  opened.  Even  after  the 
combination  has  been  properly  adjusted,  we  alone  possess 
the  key  to  open  the  vault,  whicn  is,  as  you  will  understand, 
trebly  protected — first,  by  the  password;  secondly,  by  the 
combination  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  key.  The  owner  can  not 
open  the  vault  without  our  key,  and  we  can  not  open  it  with- 
out his  combination.  Doctor  Thorndyke  came  here  properly 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  order,  the  signature  of  which  I 
recognized,  and  which  is  not  disputed.  He  also  gave  the 
proper  password,  on  which  I  accompanied  him  to  the  vault, 
where  he  proceeded  to  manipulate  the  indicator  of  the  dial, 
and  then  requested  me  to  unlock  the  door.  The  fact  that 
the  bolts  yielded  was  proof  that  he  possessed  the  combina- 
tion, and  had  the  right  to  enter.  I  do  not  know  the  combi- 
nation of  any  vault  except  my  own.  Doctor  Thorndyke 
entered  the  vault,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  out,  and  re- 
quested me  to  have  three  tin  boxes,  marked  "U.  S.  Four- 
per-cent.  Bonds,"  carried  out.  I  had  this  done.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  the  gentleman  did  with  the  property 
in  the  vault.  I  had  no  orders  as  to  what  he  should  take  or 
what  he  should  leave.  I,  of  course,  wondered  at  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's departure  from  his  usual  scrupulous  care,  but  I  at- 
tributed that  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  emergency 
which  Doctor  Thorndyke  spoke  about.  The  ways  of  mill- 
ionaires like  Vanderbilt  are  not  the  ways  of  ordinary  men, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  them  when  all  precautions 
and  regulations  had  been  complied  with.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  bring  suit  against  us  on  the  plea  of 
negligence.  How  was  I  to  tell  that  he  had  given  the  order, 
and  divulged  the  password  and  combination,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mesmerism  ?  What  do  I  know  about  mesmerism, 
or  whether  he  speaks  the  truth  or  not  ?  I  complied  with  all 
the  rules  of  this  institution,  and  I  am  confident  the  law  will 
sustain-  us.  Yes,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  must  look  elsewhere  for 
his  money. 


statement  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  united  states 
at  washington. 

I  was  in  my  office  at  the  Treasury  on  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth of  April  writing,  when  three  cards  were  sent  in,  bearing 
the  names  of  "  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Headley,  U.  S.  A.," 
" ,  M.  C,"  and  "  Doctor  Basil  Thorndyke,"  respect- 
ively. The  first  two  gentlemen  were  well  known  to  me,  but 
Doctor  Thorndyke  I  did  not  know.  I  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  shown  in,  when  I  was  introduced  to  a  dark,  heav- 
ily bearded  gentleman  as  Doctor  Thorndyke. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  Colonel  Headley,  "has  some  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  you,  I  believe,  Mr.  Wyman,  and,  as  he. 
has  not  the  honor   of  your  acquaintance,  we  have   much 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you." 

The  gentlemen  then  took  their  leave,  after  accepting  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Doctor  Thorndyke  that  evening.  My 
new  acquaintance  then  proceeded  to  business.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a 
very  delicate  piece  of  business  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
connected  with  United  States  bonds,  of  which  he  is  a  very 
large  holder.  He  explained  that  the  business  was  no  less  a 
thing  than  the  temporary  conversion  of  all  the  four-per-cent. 
bonds  owned  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  into  other  securities,  but 
that,  as  he  did  not  wish  his  name  to  appear  in  the  transac- 
tion, he  desired  that  the  bonds  now  held  by  him  should  be 
re-registered  under  a  different  name  ;  that  he  had  accommo- 
dated Mr.  Vanderbilt  by  permitting  this  re-registration  to  be 
effected  in  his  own  name  ;  and  that  all  the  bonds  of  that  de- 
nomination held  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  were  now  in  the  outer 
office  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time  he  produced  a 
document  signed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  attested  in  due  form 
by  the  United  States  consul  at  Halifaxj  constituting  him  his 
attorney  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  his  bonds.  Doctor 
Thorndyke  then  pointed  out  three  japanned  tin  boxes  which 
proved  to  contain  United  States  four-per-cent.  bonds  of  de- 
nominations ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  each, 
the  aggregate  footing  up  a  sum  of  seventy-one  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  Doctor  Thorndyke  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  change  of  registration  effected 
without  delay,  I  put  on  a  force  of  sixteen  clerks  to  tally 
and  do  the  work.  Under  the  stimulus  of  a  hundred-dollar 
bonus  to  each,  the  clerks  worked  all  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing the  change  of  registration  in  the  bonds  from  the  name 
of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  to  that  of  Basil  Thorndyke  was 
effected.  The  new  bonds  were  taken  away  in  the  old  boxes. 
I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
the  transaction  was  purely  a  matter  of  business. 

*****  *** 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  public  may  now  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  from  five  different  stand-points. 
From  whatever  side  this  stupendous  fraud  is  examined,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  no  redress  save  in  the  dis- 
covery and  arrest  of  Doctor  Thorndyke. 

February,  1883.  Robert  Duncan  MlLNE. 


Becker,  the  noted  forger,  is  kept  in  shackles  in  the  New 
York  Kings  County  penitentiary.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  has 
never  served  out  a  term  in  any  prison  to  which  he  has  been 
sentenced.  In  Constantinople  he  escaped  while  at  work 
painting  the  prison,  and  fled  to  Greece,  where  he  joined  a 
band  of  brigands,  and  spent,  he  says,  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life.  It  is  well  understood  that  a  fortune  awaits  the 
keeper  who  allows  him  to  escape,  but  Warden  Green  says 
he  shall  finish  his  sentence,  which  is  for  ten  years,  for  forg- 
ing the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  said  that  private 
detectives  are  in  this  country  now  under  the  pay  of  foreign 
banks  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of  Becker's  skillful 
work. 


In  digging  a  tunnel  under  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  Naples,  the 
workmen  came  across  another  tunnel,  of  unknown  antiquity 
and  in  perfect  preservation,  six  feet  three  inches  in  height 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width.  A  laborer  walked  some 
distance  along  it  without  finding  an  outlet.  Explorations 
have  been  ordered  by  the  municipal  government. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    CHARITY    BALL. 


A  Budget  of  Notes  on  Some  of  New  York's  Society  Gatherings. 

[A  San  Francisco  lady,  at  present  in  New  York,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing chatty  chapter  on  the  Charity  Ball.  It  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing reading.  It  may  be  noticed  that  she  touches  upon  a  feature  of  New 
York  society  not  unlike  that  of  San  Francisco — "  the  absence  of  club- 
men and  men  about  town  from  society's  dances."  Her  remarks  on  their 
substitutes  will  repay  perusal.] 

Since  charity  has  no  money  to  spend  on  decorations,  the 
Charity  Ball  at  the  Academy  was  not  as  gorgeous  a  specta- 
cle as  it  might  have  been.  Many  of  the  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent people,  who  were  advertised  as  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, so  to  speak,  did  not  appear  ;  and  many  others  made 
but  a  brief,  perfunctory  stay.  There  were  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  really  elegant  toilets,  few  de'collete'  dresses,  and  no 
very  brilliant  display  of  jewels.  Still,  the  Academy  of  Music 
is  an  elegant,  commodious  building,  and,  when  crowded  to 
the  doors  with  the  charitably  inclined  in  full  dress,  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  pleasing  sight. 

There  were  a  number  of  San  Francisco  faces  to  be  seen  : 
Miss  Mamie  Carpenter  and  Miss  Lillie  Winans — both  hand- 
somely dressed  in  white — Will  Crocker,  apparently  enjoying 
himself,  Ned  Taylor,  darting  restlessly  around,  and  Eugene 
Dewey,  quietly  drifting  about. 

In  the  dressing-rooms — as  is  the  custom  here — were  six 
or  seven  lady  society-reporters,  writing  down  more  or  less 
elaborate  descriptions  of  all  toilets  that  were  in  any  way 
striking  or  elegant.  They  approach  a  lady,  gently  but  firmly 
request  her  name  and  address,  and,  walking  slowly  around 
her,  note  the  salient  features  of  her  costume.  It  is  done 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  these 
women  that  there  is  enough  vanity  in  the  female  heart  to 
always  secure  them  a  cordial  reception.  The  scene  is  as 
good  as  a  play.  Through  the  spacious  parlors,  used  as  dress- 
ing-rooms, are  ladies  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  toilet 
and  state  of  mind.  Some  have  maids,  who  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  toilet  just  before  entering  the  ball-room. 
Others  come  in  full  array,  and  only  linger  to  leave  a  shawl 
in  the  cloak-room.  Still  others  come  in  squads,  with  valises 
and  bundles,  and  officiate  as  maids  for  each  other,  and  after 
long,  perspiring  struggles  manage,  with  infinite  worry,  to 
mutually  adorn  themselves.  Nearly  all  put  finishing  touches 
to  the  complexions,  boldly  or  furtively,  according  to  age  and 
disposition.  But  the  token  par  excellence  is  their  attitude 
toward  the  reporters.  Those  who  are  timid  and  plainly 
dressed  still  have  enough  of  mother  Eve  in  them  to  desire 
to  be  noticed,  and  linger  wistfully  in  the  vicinity  of  the  auto- 
crats of  the  pencil."  Elderly  and  overdressed  persons,  and 
those  who  are  attempting  to  conceal  the  first  ravages  of  time, 
shake  out  their  plumes  bravely,  and  pace  the  floor  slowly, 
with  a  capital  affectation  of  conscious  beauty.  They  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  will  presently  be  approached, 
and  readily  throw  themselves  in  the  reporter's  path  when  she 
overlooks  them  too  long.  Very  young  ladies,  whose  mam- 
mas object  to  having  them  written  up  for  fear  that  in  after 
-  unmarried  years  dates  may  prove  objectionable,  stand  by, 
pouting  a  little,  and  planning  for  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  married  and  free  from  odious  chaperonage.  Married  la- 
dies of  assured  wealth  and  position — nearly  always  stout,  by 
the  way — sail  in  with  business-like  independence.  Their 
diamonds  are  bound  to  flash,  their  laces  beyond  cavil,  their 
brocaded  grandeur  above  criticism,  and  they  submit  to  the 
reporters,  who  promptly  besiege  them,  with  an  air  that  indi- 
cates that  they  mean  to  do  their  duty  to  society,  however 
odious  it  may  be  to  a  refined  and  retiring  disposition. 

At  the  Charity  Ball  the  opening  march,  by  members  of  the 
committee  only,  was  about  as  curious  in  its  way  as  the 
scene  in  the  dressing-room.  For  charity's  sake,  it  would  be 
well  not  to  criticise  too  forcibly  the  general  appearance  of 
this  band  of  eleemosynary  millionaires.  It  must  have  been 
a  little  of  an  ordeal  for  this  small  but  much  advertised 
party  to  twice  make  the  circuit  of  the  huge,  empty  stage  be- 
fore so  many  thousand  pairs  of  critical  eyes.  The  gentle- 
men were  all  looking  stolidly  and  solemnly  bored  ;  the  la- 
dies, almost  without  exception,  endeavoring  to  conceal  their 
embarrassment  by  chatting  feverishly  to  their  unresponsive 
partners. 

The  New  York  club  men — men  about  town — to  be  seen 
on  the  promenade,  at  the  races,  on  the  road,  at  Delmonico's, 
or  in  the  clubs — are  a  fine,  handsome,  well-dressed,  and  well- 
bred  set  of  men.  But  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  at 
dances.  To  the  agony  of  mothers  and  chaperones,  these 
agreeable  and  wealthy  partis  absolutely  refuse  to  trip  the 
light  fantastic.  At  parties  and  balls,  their  place  is  supplied 
by  swarms  of  small,  puny,  under-fed,  ordinary-looking  youths. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  who  they  are,  or  where  they 
come  from.  They  appear  to  spring  from  the  floor  in  hun- 
dreds wherever  there  is  dancing,  and  fairly  revel  in  the  glory 
of  their  hour.  Lovely  girls  are  forced  to  accept  their  sickly 
society,  and  put  up  with  their  penny  pomposity.  These 
creatures  constitute  the  ball.  Without  them  the  art  of  danc- 
ing would  die — at  least  in  New  York.  At  the  Charity  there 
were  incredible  numbers  of  them,  all  of  them  small  and 
weak-kneed,  and  looking  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  the  same 
family. 

One  of  the  sensations  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  was 
a  fist-fight  in  the  lobby.  However,  there  were  but  few  wit- 
nesses, and  as  it  was  between  gentlemen  it  was  promptly 
hushed  up.  Had  such  a  thing  occurred  in  California,  it 
would  have  leaked  out,  and  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  for 
many  weeks  as  an  evidence  of  our  barbarity  and  want  of 
culture. 

In  the  matter  of  styles,  there  was  little  to  be  observed. 
The  handsomest  toilets  were  invariably  of  some  very  elegant 
brocaded  material.  Plush  is  passe,  and  velvet  not  as  much 
worn  as  usual.  Unmarried  ladies  were,  without  exception, 
in  short,  simply  made  costumes,  and  the  effect  was  pretty 
and  appropriate.  No  elaborate  hair-dressing  was  seen,  the 
prevailing  mode  being  a  more  or  less  accurate  imitation  of 
Mrs.  Langtry's  style.  The  rage  for  white  dresses  seems  to 
be  dying  out,  and  with  good  effect,  for  the  ball-rooms  are 
now  one  mass  of  rich  and  glowing  color. 

The  "Old  Guard"  ball,  held  in  the  same  place  just  one 
week  before,  was  a  very  much  more  brilliant  affair  in  point 
of  appearance  than  the  Charity.  In  fact  the  "Old  Guard" 
is  considered  the  success  of  the  season  thus  far.  At  one 
time,  during  an,  intermission  in  the  dances  at  the  "Old 


Guard,"  over  four  hundred  officers  in  full  uniform  marched 
and  countermarched  on  the  floor — which  was  cleared  for  that 
feature.  Among  them  was  a  very  old  gentleman  named 
Raymond,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  covered  with  mili- 
tary decorations,  and  so  old  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  keep 
his  place  in  the  march.  There  were  dozens  of  splendid- 
looking,  gray-haired  men,  in  the  picturesque  "  Continental" 
and  "Old  Guard "  uniforms,  many  of  them  bearing  the  marks 
of  active  service.  Besides  these  were  Austrian  and  English 
officers,  and  a  goodly  number  of  officers  of  city  militia,  etc. 

The  most  curious  uniforms  on  the  floor  were  worn  by 
three  officers  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  "  City  Troop,"  who 
were  present.  They  were  a  facsimile  of  those  worn  by  the 
"  Carabiniers "  in  the  opera  of  "  Les  Brigands" — viz.,  tre- 
mendous high-plumed  helmets,  tight-fitting  dark  coats  com- 
ing to  the  waist  line  only,  skin-tight  white  trousers,  and  en- 
ormous top-boots,  together  with  clanking  swords  dangling 
about  the  unprotected  legs,  and  much  gilt  glory  on  the  small 
roundabouts  or  jackets.  All  three  were  more  than  six  feet 
in  height,  young,  handsome,  and  solidly  built.  When  they 
talked,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  genial  roar  that  shook  the  build- 
ing. 

The  drollest  incident  that  could  possibly  happen  occurred 
toward  morning,  when  all  hands  were  somewhat  amiable. 
One  of  these  young  giants  was  found  in  the  hat-room  strew- 
ing the  floor  with  frightened  negro  flunkeys.  It  seems  that 
hehadlosthis  head-gear  and  was  taking  that  way  of  finding  it. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  ball  of  two  weeks  ago  was  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  entertainment  of  the  season.  Their 
armory  is  palatial,  the  handsomest  in  the  world,  and  the  in- 
terior decorations  and  fittings  unique  and  beautiful.  No  two 
of  the  ten  company-rooms,  and  the  other  handsome  apart- 
ments, are  fitted  up  in  the  same  style.  Elegance  is  secured 
by  a  variety  of  solid,  handsome  woods,  often  beautifully 
carved.  All  the^  ceilings  are  of  wood,  and  the  wardrobes 
that  are  necessary  in  the  company-rooms  are  works  of  art. 
In  one,  for  instance,  the  ceiling,  wardrobes,  mantel,  Stein- 
way  piano,  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs  are  ail  solid  mahogany. 
Each  room  is  made  to  look  home-like  by  having  its  share  of 
elegant  bric-a-brac,  armor,  bronzes,  swords,  etc.,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  ball,  all  the  rooms  and  hallways  were  profusely 
decorated  with  flowers — principally  fresh  rosebuds  and 
smilax — at  most  incredible  prices.  The  Armory  Hall  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  bunting  and  evergreens,  and  the 
string-band  for  dancing  was  located  in  a  lovely  little  pavilion 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  while  the  brass  band  discoursed 
the  marches  from  the  balcony  at  the  head  of  the  hall. 
■  In  spite  of  the  luxury  and  distinguished  guests,  the  Seventh 
Regiment  ball  was  not  a  gay  affair.  The  immense  size  of 
the  building  effectually  prevented  anything  like  sociability 
or  cheerfulness.  At  no  time  was  a  crowd  possible.  A  party 
at  which  there  is  not  a  little  good-natured  crowding  is  too 
good  to  be  true.  The  is  no  rush,  no  push,  and  no  one  can 
tell  when  to  begin  to  have  a  good  time.  A  pleasure  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  must  not  be  too  easily  won — cela  va 
sans  dire.  Athene. 

New  York,  February  1,  1883. 


Of  all  the  confounded  idiots  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard 
or  read,  Edward  Spencer,  of  New  York,  is  the  greatest.  To 
drink  a  quart  of  water  every  night  for  seven  nights,  on  a 
wager  of  one  hundred  dollars,  is  our  idea  of  the  sublimity  of 
stupidity.  We  hope  it  will  drown  him.  The  attempt  has 
not  the  merit  of  originality  or  difficulty.  It  has  been  done 
by  all  sorts  of  animals — a  half  thirsty  jackass  of  half  the 
weight  of  Spencer  would  do  it  every  day  in  the  year.  In 
Munich,  at  its  famous  beer  hall,  this  achievement  has  been 
accomplished  a  hundred  times — viz.,  the  drinking  of  twelve 
quarts  of  beer  within  the  striking  of  the  noonday  or  mid- 
night hour  of  twelve  by  the  clock  of  the  town  hall.  Twelve 
flowing  quart  mugs  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  when 
the  great  bell  tolls  one  the  drinker  seizes  the  right-hand  mug 
and  drinks,  at  two  the  left,  and  so  on,  from  right  to  left  and 
left  to  right.  As  the  great  hammer  strikes  slowly  upon  the 
bell  the  contents  of  a  quart  pot  disappear  in  the  swelling 
paunch  of  the  thirsty  Teuton.  Three  gallons  of  beer  is  an 
achievement  worthy  of  the  most  ambitious  guzzler  of  all  the 
German  land.  A  quart  of  brandy  at  a  sitting  is  often  done. 
To  boast  of  drinking  seven  quarts  of  water  in  seven  days,  in- 
dicates that  we  have  fallen  upon  degenerate  days. 


"Harmless  as  doves  "  is  now  thought  in  London  not  to  be 
an  accurate  comparison.  The  post-office  authorities  com- 
plain that  these  ubiquitous  birds  make  themselves  a  serious 
nuisance  by  perching  on  telegraph  wires  ;  householders 
have  many  a  bill  to  pay  for  mortar  which  they  have  pecked 
away;  at  the  British  Museum  persistent  but  only  partly  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them ;  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  the  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix 
wire  points  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  architecture 
likely  to  afford  a  lodgment  for  their  unwelcome  guests  ;  and 
nowhere,  it  appears,  are  they  in  lawful  possession  excepting, 
perhaps,  at  the  Guildhall,  where  for  several  years  past  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  feed  them  every  day  with  peas  in  order 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  prosecute  those 
who  treat  the  birds  with  cruelty. 

Captain  Rowe,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  completed  his 
steam-man,  after  many  years  of  labor.  A  few  days  ago  Mr. 
Rowe  was  walking  the  monster  around  the  shop  when  it  trod 
on  his  foot  and  trampled  upon  him,  and  continued  to  do  so 
despite  his  cries  for  mercy.  Getting  from  under  it  at  last, 
he  seized  a  heavy  hammer,  and  dealt  it  a  blow  that  sent  a 
portion  of  its  skull  into  its  stomach.  A  great  puff  of  steam, 
a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  steam-man  stopped  never  to  go  again 
until  he  has  a  new  head  put  on  him,  which  Captain  Rowe 
says  he  will  never  do. 

Alphonse  DaudetJs  new  French  novel  is  said  to  "treat  of 
a  subject  never  yet  handled  by  a  French  novelist."  "We 
suspect,"  says  the  Norristown  Herald,  "  it  treats  of  morality. 
That  appears  to  be  a  subject  never  yet  handled  by  a  French 
novelist." 

At  a  prominent  theatre  a  young  actress  was  recalled.  She 
had  been  playing  the  title  role  of  "  Satan's  Daughter,"  and 
when  she  reappeared  a  stentorian  voice  asked  ;  "  Is  the  old 
man  here  to-night?" 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Lurline's  Lost  Love. 

"  Give  me  the  ring." 

Lurline  McCaffery  stood  in  an  oriel  window  with  the  sun- 
light beating  in  warm,  golden  waves  about  her  slight  form, 
and  at  her  right,  his  hand  outstretched  in  eager  expectancy, 
while  a  half-imperious,  half-pleading  look  shot  from  his  big 
brown  eyes,  was  Marmaduke  Short.  The  girl  had  been 
standing  there  nearly  thirty  seconds  without  speaking,  the 
light  streaming  in.  upon  the  soft  waves  of  hair,  the  fathom- 
less eyes,  and  the  calm,  sweet  mouth.  It  was  not  a  youth- 
ful face  ;  the  bloom  and  flush  had  faded  long  ago,  but  it  was 
so  grand  and  womanly,  there  was  such  an  I-know-how-to- 
do-up-my-hair  look  about  it,  that,  in  comparison,  mere  girlish 
prettiness  lost  immeasurably. 

At  this  moment  Pansy  Perkins  entered  the  room.  She 
had  twisted  an  azure-hued  scarf  around  her  shoulders,  and 
her  yellow  hair  fell  about  her  like  a  cloud.  Throwing  a  kiss 
to  Lurline,  whose  silence  she  did  not  at  all  understand, 
Pansy  flitted  away  to  the  piano  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  began  to  lower  rents  in  the  vicinity.  Snatches  of  the 
soft,  murmurous  music  filled  the  air,  and  made  the  place 
seem  strangely  sad.  The  twilight  was  approaching,  and  as 
the  dark  shadows  fell  the  music  sobbed  and  surged  through 
the  room.      Lurline  listened  intently,  and  finally  she  spoke  : 

"  You  really  wish  to  break  our  engagement  then  ?  "  she 
asked. 

Marmaduke  spoke  no  word,  but  the  inclination  of  his  head 
showed  that  the  girl  hadnot  guessed  amiss. 

"And  you  will  marry  Pansy?" 

Again  the  head  was  bowed,  and  his  dimpled  chin  hit  his 
shirt  front. 

"  Then  I  give  you  the  ring  with  pleasure,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  could  wish  for  no  sweeter  revenge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asks  the  man,  his  face  pallid  with 
an  undefinable  fear. 

"  I  mean,"  she  says,  her  every  word  falling  upon  his  tinted 
ear  as  fall  the  earth-clods  upon  a  coffin,  "  that  in  addition  to 
playing  the  piano,  she  sometimes  sings." — From  "A 
Coquettes  Secret"  by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Novelist. 


Ostrich  Farming. 

Chickens  are  unsatisfactory,  as  many  chicken-raisers  have 
learned  by  sad  experience.  Ostriches,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  judging  from  the  experi- 
ence of  certain  ostrich-raisers  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. As  the  climate  of  Victoria  is  not  much  warmer  than 
that  of  our  Middle  States,  ostrich-raising  in  those  and  our 
Southern  States  would  be  an  interesting,  profitable,  and  im- 
proving occupation. 

In  his  native  Africa  the  ostrich  is  accustomed  to  a  great 
deal  of  sand  and  very  little  food.  He  retains  his  fondness 
for  sand  when  domesticated.  The  man  who  desires  to  keep 
ostriches  must  cover  his  back-yard  with  a  layer  of  two  feet 
of  sand  if  he  wishes  his  ostriches  to  be  contented,  and  must 
also  set  out  a  few  bushes  in  which  the  birds  can  hide  their 
heads  when  they  desire  to  conceal  themselves  from  view. 
In  such  a  back-yard  a  pair  of  ostriches  will  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply, and  their  owner,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  will  speed- 
ily grow  rich. 

The  ostrich  is  readily  domesticated,  and  can  be  fed  very 
cheaply.  In  Australia  the  sight  of  ostriches  roosting  on 
the  back  fence  has  become  so  common  as  to  attract  no  at- 
tention, and  though  a  female  ostrich,  when  she  gets  into  the 
garden  and  begins  to  scratch  the  ground  for  her  young,  will 
throw  turnips  and  beets  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
rods,  and  dig  trenches  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep  in  twenty 
minutes  by  the  watch,  only  a  very  careless  man  will  allow 
his  ostriches  to  get  into  the  garden.  Of  course,  the  fences 
must  be  made  very  strong,  so  that  they  will  not  break  down 
when  an  ostrich  poises  himself  on  the  upper  bar,  either  to 
crow  or  to  sleep,  and  the  size  of  an  ostrich-house — which  has 
to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  high — makes  it  somewhat  costly  ; 
but  ostrich-keeping  is  so  immensely  profitable  that  the  os- 
trich-keeper need  not  grudge  the  expense  af  making  the 
birds  comfortable.  Unlike  chickens,  which  require  grain 
and  other  delicacies,  ostriches  can  be  fed  upon  almost  any- 
thing. In  Australia  they  are  generally  fed  upon  the  cinders 
from  the  cook's  range,  and  upon  empty  ale-bottles.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  latter  diet  gives  a  peculiar  and  beautiful 
gloss  to  the  feathers,  though  it  is,  perhaps  less  nutritious 
than  the  former.  For  young  ostriches  the  bottles  are  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  sprinkled  with  cork  shavings,  the  effect 
of  the  latter  being  to  prevent  them  from  taking  cold  and  de- 
veloping those  lengthened  diseases  of  the  throat  to  which  the 
young  ostrich  is  so  liable. 

Ostrich-keeping  in  this  country  would  be  attended  with 
one  advantage  of  which  the  Australians  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. The  ostrich-keeper,  even  in  the  gulf  States,  would 
be  able  to  keep  his  ostriches  with  safety,  no  matter  how 
many  colored  camp-meetings  might  be  held  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  To  enter  an  ostrich-house  and  carry 
off  an  ostrich  without  alarming  its  owner  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. Not  only  is  the  bird  far  too  big  and  heavy  to  be 
carried  off  by  less  than  three  or  four  colored  men,  but  on 
being  rudely  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  is  sure 
to  kick  with  tremendous  force.  The  attempt  to  steal  os- 
triches in  the  South  would  merely  result  in  the  mysterious 
death  of  a  few  colored  men,  and  would  then  be  totally  aban- 
doned. At  present  the  Southern  chicken-raiser  who  can 
raise  ten  per  cent,  of  his  chickens  considers  himself  fortu- 
nate ;  but  were  he  to  devote  himself  to  ostrich-raising,  he 
would  undoubtedly  raise  nearly  every  ostrich  hatched  on  the 
premises. 

When  ostriches  have  become  too  old  to  lay,  they  make  ad- 
mirable substitutes  for  the  spring  chicken  of  railway  restau- 
rants. Not  only  is  one  ostrich  equal  in  size  to  dozens  of 
chickens,  but  it  is  practically  indestructible,  and  in  cold 
weather  it  can  be  served  up  for  many  successive  days,  and 
to  thousands  of  successive  passengers.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  after  having  served  for  a  time  as  spring  chicken  the 
aged  ostrich  could  be  worked  up  into  water-proof  boots.  At 
any  rate,  experiments  with  that  end  in  view  are  now  h 
ress  in  Victoria,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
crowned  with  success. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


Chicago— Its*\Buillings— Shabby  Shop-girls— The  Hotels— Heresies  on 
Dining— Chicago  Provincialism —  The  Theatres  — Cincinnati— Its 
Sooty  *  Atmosphere— Over  the  River  into  Kentucky  —  The  Great 
Music  Hall— Cincinnati s  Rich  Men —Their  Generosity —The 
Opera  Festival— Patti— Her  Diamonds — Her  Wonderful  Voice — 
Nicolini—Albani—The  Earnings  of  the  Queens  of  Song. 


Chicago,  January  27. 

Even  Chicago,  the  great  half-way  house  of  the  continent, 
is,  after  all,  but  a  halting-place.  No  one  can  judge  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  a  great  city  from  a  short  resting  perch  on 
a  long  flight,  but  it  does  not  tempt  the  stranger  to  long  to 
stop.  A  promenade  through  its  high  lined  streets,  a  spin 
through  its  beautiful  avenues  behind  the  tinkle  of  sleigh- 
bells,  a  peep  at  a  hotel  or  two  and  a  theatre  or  two,  and  one 
feels  that  one  has  quite  conscientiously  done  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  that  a  Californian  observes  is  the 
number  of  brick  buildings  in  the  residence  part  of  the  town. 
The  handsomest  houses  do  not  excel  those  of  our  own  Nob 
Hill,  but  there  are  more  of  them.  They  seem  endless,  and 
it  strikes  you  that  every  one  in  Chicago  must  be  immensely 
rich.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  them  is  their  windows, 
all  of  richest  plate,  and  much  larger  than  the  San  Francisco 
windows.  The  bay-window,  that  tiresome  uniform  of  San 
Francisco  streets,  is  here  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
sign,  "  Rooms  to  Let,"  an  unknown  mutilation  in  the  better 
part  of  the  town.  I  saw  two  houses  for  sale,  but  not  one  to 
let. 

In  fact,  everything  indicated  a  boundless,  endless,  uni- 
versal prosperity  on  the  surface  of  Chicago  till  we  came  to 
the  shop-girls.  Almost  all  of  them  that  I  saw  were  abso- 
lutely in  rags.  I  never  saw  the  ragged  shop-girl  at  home. 
She  was  familiar  to  me  only  in  the  story-books  and  the  sen- 
sational drama.  A  Californian  is  not  often  brought  face  to 
face  with  ragged,  gaunt  poverty,  and  it  gives  a  new  and 
peculiar  shock.  1  shall  never  forget  my  sensations  as  I  en- 
tered Field  &  Marshall's  huge  dry-goods  store,  through  the 
funny  little  bulwark  doors  they  build  in  winter,  and  met  my 
first  Chicago  shop-girl.  She  wore  a  white  collar  and  a  bang, 
and  looked  well  enough  behind  the  counter,  although  her 
waist  had  the  unmistakable  shine  of  long  wear.  But  when 
she  came  out  on  the  main  floor  to  pick  up  something  that 
had  fallen,  her  thin,  sleazy,  black  dress  and  her  shoes  were 
in  genuine  tatters.  I  found  this  to  be  the  uniform  of  the 
shop-girl,  even  in  the  richest  stores,  for  Field  &  Marshall's 
is  a  vast  place,  occupying  six  or  seven  stories,  with  a  huge 
well-hole  in  the  centre,  which  faintly  suggests  the  court  of 
the  Palace  Hotel.  But,  big  as  it  is,  they  have  no  such  class 
of  goods  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  White  House  in  San 
Francisco,  and  absolutely  no  taste  in  exposing  them. 

Curious  features  of  the  streets,  by  the  way,  are  the  little 
show-cases  which  cumber  the  sidewalks.  Sometimes  they 
are  almost  large  enough  to  be  ca'led  pavilions,  and  the  wares 
to  be  found  inside  are  displayed  in  them  abundantly,  but 
tastelessly.  They  obstruct  the  sidewalks  seriously,  but  the 
Chicagoese  plunges  through  the  streets  in  mad  haste,  and  in 
reckless  disregard  of  any  obstruction.  He  is  business  up  to 
his  eyes ;  so  much  so  that  a  party  of  young  Chicagoese,  going 
on  to  Cincinnati  to-day  on  the  train,  concluded  to  play  a 
game  to  pass  the  weary  hours  away,  and  were  soon  deep  in 
"speculation,"  and  made  immense  transactions  with  the 
cards  in  such  useful  articles  as  chairs,  kites,  malt,  etc.  Some 
one,  in  recommending  hotels  the  day  we  came  into  Chicago, 
said  of  the  Grand  Pacific,  that  all  the  railroad  men,  iron 
men,  and  solid  men  generally  went  there.  "In  fact,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  I  am  going  around  there  this  evening  to  a 
meeting  of  the  linseed-oil  crushers."  Of  course,  every  one 
knows  that  linseed  mu=t  be  crushed,  but  it  seemed  a  funny 
sort  of  trade,  even  though  every  trade  is  said  to  flourish  in 
Chicago.  We  did  not  go  to  the  Grand  Pacific,  but  were 
taken  to  the  Palmer,  which  we  were  assured  was  the  hotel 
par  excellence.  Like  everything  in  Chicago,  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent building— there  is  nothing  in  Chicago  but  magnificent 
buildings— and,  like  everything  in  Chicago,  it  has  an  accom- 
panying semi-bucolic  air.  I  could  hardly  put  in  words  the 
curious  effect  that  Chicago  had  on  me  of  being  a  big  country 
place.  It  is  easy  to  pick  a  New  Yorker  out  among  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them. 

The  men  dress  better  than  the  women,  although  it  may 
be  only  the  style  their  winter  furs  give  them.  The  Palmer 
House  has  a  funny  little  gallery  overlooking  the  office,  where, 
after  dinner,  the  ladies  sit  and  look  over  the  rails,  and  look 
presumably  at  the  best  of  Chicago  strolling  through. 

Did  I  say  after  dinner?  In  Chicago  we  first  came  across 
the  curious  custom  that  obtains  in  the  East,  of  eating  dinner 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Luncheon  is  a  meal  unknown. 
They  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup.  The  Palmer  House  is  stuck 
all  over  with  little  placards,  which  assure  the  guests  in  various 
ways  that  they  need  not  expect  to  get  ahead  of  the  house  in 
any  way.  One  is  confronted  with  a  big  "Caution"  which- 
ever way  one  turns.  We  were  cautioned  about  the  water, 
the  gas,  the  fire,  the  price,  the  food.  The  musical  traveler 
can  not  even  stroll  to  the  piano  and  tinkle  out  a  little  tune 
extemporaneously.  The  piano  is  hermetically  closed,  and  a 
huge  placard  announces  that  the  key  may  be  obtained  of  the 
parlor-boy.  But  the  favorite  placard  is  a  big  square  which 
confronts  one  at  every  turn,  in  the  largest  letters,  and  runs 
thus  : 

'.  Guests  Must  Procure 

:  Meal  Tickets 

'.       At  the  Office  before  Entering  tlie  Dining-room.       \ 

We  had  a  bitter  experience  at  the  restaurant,  for  the  cook- 
ing is  something  execrable.  1  had  been  told  a  thousand  and 
one  limes  that  I  would  not  find  a  good  cook  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  I  then  regarded  the  statement 
as  mere  metropolitan  prejudice,  but  that  restaurant  has  gone 
far  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  it. 

We  resolved  to  try  the  table  d'hote.     Advancing  upon  the 

^e  like  paupers  upon  a  charity  soup-kitchen  in  a  hard 

;er,  we  secured  the  pasteboards  and  sought  the  dining- 

The  door-keeper  asked  us  whether  we  wished  dinner 

supper,  and  upon  our  telling  him  in  an  astonished  tone  that 

we  wanted  dinner,  he  ushered  us  into  a  small,  dimly  lighted 


place  which  he  called  the  ladies'  ordinary.  Here  we  fell 
valiantly  upon  a  half-cold  dinner,  which  the  waiter  utterly 
refused  to  serve  in  courses.  In  the  mirror  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  door-way,  and,  beyond,  a  large,  brilliantly 
lighted  room.  We  asked  why  we  had  not  been  shown  into 
all  this  refulgence,  and  the  waiter,  with  considerable  hauteur, 
informed  us  that  that  was  the  supper-room,  that  they  never 
lighted  up  for  dinner,  and  seemed  to  infer  that  anybody  who 
was  anybody  took  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  1 1  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  dyspeptic  East.  No  wonder  that  their 
insulted  stomachs  rebel,  when  they  cram  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  with  their  biggest  meal,  and  when,  the  labors  of 
the  day  over,  and  the  time  for  peace,  and  rest,  and  hunger- 
ing has  come,  give  themselves  that  hasty  refection  called 
supper.  It  is  a  pretty  little  meal,  dainty  and  comfortable  in 
a  home,  but  it  fits  in  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  not  Califor- 
nia buncombe  to  say  that  as  we  have  borrowed  our  modes  of 
living  from  the  older  civilization,  they  are  the  better  ways. 
The  men  in  the  East  seem  to  be  curiously  fond  of  pudding, 
pies,  and  sugar;  dessert  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  dinner.  It  looks  oddly  enough  to  one  accustomed  to 
seeing  them  top  off  with  nothing  milderthana  bit  of  Roque- 
fort and  black  coffee. 

We  had  time  for  a  peep  at  two  of  the  theatres — Hooley's 
and  Haverly's.  Hooley's  does  not  fall  into  the  general  line 
in  Chicago  from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  It  is  small, 
dark,  cramped,  and  stuffy.  The  ever-useful  wall-paper  has 
brightened  it  up  a  little,  and  some  funny  little  stall-boxes, 
reminiscent  of  the  Chinese  Joss-houses,  give  it  a  decorative 
though  inharmonious  effect.  "  Exit  "  is  posted  up  conspicu- 
ously m  one  or  two  places,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  little  box. 
The  lines  of  seats  are  placed  so  close  together  that  when  the 
two  in  the  middle  want  to  go  out  all  the  others  on  each  side 
get  up  and  file  out,  so  that  between  the  acts  every  one  in  the 
house  is  standing  up.  It  is  a  house  to  alarm  one  in  these  days 
of  accidents,  so  we  got  out  before  the  curtain  fell,  and  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Catherine  Lewis  was  playing  "  Olivette," 
and  we  went  to  see  the  famous  kick  in  the  farandole.  The 
remainder  of  the  company  was  indescribably  bad.  Our  own 
lager-beer  operas  are  given  in  much  better  style.  But  the 
Lewis  herself  has  improved,  though  her  voice  has  gone  off  a 
little.  She  has  now  all  the  confidence  of  the  assured  favor- 
ite, and  indulges  freely  in  all  the  little  quips,  nods,  kicks,  and 
grimaces  which  she  only  faintly  suggested  in  San  Francisco. 

At  Haverly's,  his  great  speciality,  the  consolidated  min- 
strels, are  in  full  blast.  It  is  a  beautiful  theatre — commodi- 
ous, comfortable,  rich,  and  furnished  with  the  easiest  of 
chairs.  "  Exit"  is  painted  over  a  long  line  of  portieres  in 
the  background. 

There  are  no  stars  in  the  minstrel  company,  but  their  en- 
tertainment is  excellent.  The  stage  is  mounted  with  the 
usual  Haverly  effect  —  tiers  of  minstrels,  with  a  harper 
somewhere  near  the  summit,  and  the  pyramid  surmounted 
by  a  golden  liberty  shield  and  waving  flags.  Each  singer, 
as  his  turn  comes,  leaves  the  circle  and  advances  to  the  foot- 
lights, bows,  and  stands  in  concert  style  to  sing  his  number. 
It  gives  his  lungs  better  play,  gives  the  choruses  better  eflect, 
and  is  more  satisfying  to  the  audience,  who  are  spared  the 
search  among  the  sea  of  black  faces  when  the  song  begins, 
to  see  where  it  comes  from.  The  afterpiece  is  a  wonderful 
show  of  drill  and  uniform  action,  and  an  immense  relief 
from  the  clatter  of  broken  dishes  and  the  meaningless  howls 
upon  which  the  curtain  usually  falls  at  the  minstrels. 

Sunday  is  too  far  off  to  wait  for  a  glimpse  at  the  churches. 
The  parks  are  leafless,  of  course,  and  covered  with  snow, 
and  there  are  no  art  galleries  to  visit. 

As  we  move  out  of  the  depot,  and  glide  once  more  past 
the  beautiful  avenue  which  fronts  the  lake,  Chicago  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  a  huge  collection  of  rich,  tall,  modern  build- 
ings, crammed  full  of  people  who  are  horribly  rich. 

Cincinnati,  January  30. 

"How  early  the  night  falls  in  these  regions,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  we  began  to  approach  Cincinnati ;  but  I  heard  the  dis- 
tant voice  of  my  Cicerone  murmur,  through  a  murky  fog, 
that  all  the  darkness  is  nothing  but  Cincinnati  soot.  I  fan- 
cied that  perhaps  the  Cincinnatians  took  a  certain  pride  in 
their  soot,  and  boasted  of  it  with  a  little  exaggeration  even, 
as  a  fond  mother  will  sometimes  blindly  boast  of  her  boy's 
faults  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  find  the  Cincinnatian  with  a  vocab- 
ulary strong  enough  to  do  it  justice.  You  see  it  eddying  in 
the  air  in  little  whirlpools,  as  you  look  out  of  the  window  ; 
you  see  it  frolicking  on  the  sidewalk  as  you  walk  the  streets. 
It  penetrates  every  nook,  and  crack,  and  crevice.  House- 
wives dust  their  homes  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  yet  never 
feel  that  they  are  clean.  The  curtains  and  furniture-covers 
are  washed  once  in  four  weeks ;  the  windows,  it  seemed  to 
me,  once  in  four  hours. 

Life  in  Cincinnati  is  one  perpetual,  endless  scrub,  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  to  sustain  you  that  you  have  never 
quite  succeeded  in  scrubbing  it  all  off.  The  ladies  of  Cin- 
cinnati must  have  an  entire  new  outer  skin  at  least  once  a 
year,  for  the  old  one  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
longer  than  that. 

Yet  for  all,  the  soot  and  scrubbing  life  in  Cincinnati  is  a 
very  comfortable  affair,  for  nowhere  on  the  continent  is  there 
such  a  people  for  devising  means  to  enjoy  themselves. 

It  was  such  a  treat  to  remove  the  stains  of  travel  that  we 
sallied  forth  quite  hopefully  in  fresh  panoply,  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  to  see  the  town. 

"  If  it  were  a  fair  day,"  I  said,  "  I  could  fancy  that  the 
town  might  look  very  well.  It  has  not  the  blazing  newness 
of  Chicago,  but  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  and  solid  respecta- 
bility about  these  tall  old  brick  houses,  and  the  people  seem 
to  fit  into  them  with  the  snugness  of  habit,  as  if  they  had 
lived  in  them  a  long  time,  and  had  had  fathers  before  them." 

"A  fair  day  !"  cried  an  ardent  Cincinnati  friend  ;"  why, 
this  is  a  fair  day.  Just  stand  in  this  corner  a  few  moments, 
and  look  up  at  the  sky  a  while,  and  you  will  gradually  begin 
to  see  the  sun." 

I  have  known  his  yellow  godship  by  sight  this  many  a 
long  day  in  the  bright  skies  of  California,  but  never  yet 
dared  to  look  him  full  in  the  face.  Now,  however,  I  took 
my  stand  upon  this  Cincinnati  street-corner,  and  fixed  my 
eye  upon  that  portion  of  the  sky  where  he  might  be  expected 
to  appear  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  and  waited  wistfully,  hope- 
fully, patiently.  By  and  by  a  dim  yellow  light  began  to  suf- 
fuse the  gloom  ;  old  Sol  gave  me  one  familiar  glance,  and 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  soot. 


When  I  came  back  to  earth,  a  pretty  little  wench  was 
standing  beside  me,  with  a  half  familiar  air,  in  her  wraps,  but 
I  was  separated  from  my  companions  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a  cloud  of  soot. 

"  My  good  girl,"  I  began,  "  can  your  accustomed  Cincin- 
nati eyes  see  in  any  direction,  anywhere  near  us,  two  ladies — 
the  one  tall,  slender,  and  graceful ;  the  other,  short,  brown- 
eyed,  and  piquante — who  seem  to  have  lost  some  one?" 

"  Why,  this  is  me,"  cried  my  Cicerone,  in  astonishment.. 
[No  one  ever  says,  "  this  is  I,"  except  on  the  stage.]  "Have 
you  lost  your  senses,  or  am  I  really  thick  with  soot?" 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  the  uninitiated,  "  you  appear  like  a. 
statuette  in  unpolished  ebony.  What  I  am  myself,  I  shudder 
to  think  of.  Shall  we  go  home  and  bathe,  or  shall  we  go  on 
sight-seeing  ?" 

We  went  on  sight-seeing.  We  went  through  the  main 
streets,  and  took  in  all  the  big  landmarks.  We  had  a  ride 
on  the  Inclined  Plane  Railway,  where  the  ascent  is  steeper 
than  our  steepest  hill,  and  from  the  top  of  which  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  chimneys.  We  went  to  visit  the  Art 
Museum,  which,  as  yet,  is  but  a  nucleus.  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature,  so  far,  is  a  collection  of  reproductions  in  electro- 
type of  famous  tankards,  flagons,  shields,  salvers,  cups,  and 
weapons.  Just  now  the  museum  is  in  a  section  of  the  Music 
Hall,  but  it  is  to  have  a  building  to  itself  one  day,  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  suburbs  which  surround  Cincinnati.  For  the 
suburbs  are  beautiful,  and,  in  summer,  must  be  of  unsur- 
passed loveliness.  They  are  like  a  great  park  full  of  dells, 
and  dingles,  and  rolling  hills,  and  the  hills  are  crowned  with 
beautiful  residences,  and  above  all,  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  city  soot. 

"Surely,  this  can  not  all  be  soot,"  I  said  to  my  Cicerone, 
for  we  seemed  to  see  countless  negroes  everywhere.  One 
misses  the  familiar  heathen  Chinee  in  the  streets,  and  we 
have  not  seen  a  Chinaman  since  we  left  California  ;  but  the 
negro  abounds. 

True,  Kentucky  is  just  over  the  river.  We  took  a  walk 
over  across  a  tremendous  suspension-bridge.  It  seemed 
great  fun  to  skip  so  easily  from  one  State  to  another,  but  the 
real  darkness  began  to  fall,  and  it  became  high  time  to  cross 
back  into  Ohio  and  prepare  for  the  opera  festival. 

Cincinnati,  February  1. 

The  Music  Hall  is  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Cincinnati- 
ans, and  with  reason.  Their  pride  in  their  ugly  city,  and1, 
their  generosity  in  enhancing  its  attractions,  have  become 
proverbial.  Although  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  are  not 
so  vast  as  those  of  the  rich  Californians,  they  hand  over 
their  thousands  for  a  city  gift  with  a  spontaneous  generosity 
which  is  wonderful. 

Cincinnati  is  really  the  home  of  the  fine  arts  in  America, 
and  everything  is  done  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them.  They 
have  always  been  much  given  to  festivals  on  a  mammoth 
scale,  and  the  popular  taste  for  them  having  become  an  as- 
sured thing,  the  wealthy  citizens,  as  usual,  came  to  the  front 
and  made  provision  for  them. 

Reuben  Springer,  a  wealthy  citizen,  agreed,  upon  certain 
easy  conditions,  to  contribute  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  erection  of  a  music  hall  if  a  further  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  were  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  Of 
course,  they  readily  came  forward,  as  Mr.  Springer  and 
every  one  else  knew  they  would,  but  the  necessary  amount 
eventually  falling  short  some  sixty  thousand  dollars,  Mr. 
Springer  contributed  the  deficiency,  and  the  grand  project 
became  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Springer's  popularity  in 
Cincinnati  is  unbounded;  that  a  full-length  marble  statue  of 
him,  by  Powers,  contributed,  of  course,  by  the  citizens,  meets 
the  eye  at  the  grand  entrance;  and  that  the  main  room  of  the 
exposition  builjings,  the  Music  Hall,  is  called  for  him 
Springer  Hall.  It  is  a  noble  room,  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  symmetrically  wide.  The  stage  is  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  when  the  artists  are  called  out,  after  the  fall  of  the 
curjein,  they  are  obliged  to  take  a  promenade  of  most  em- 
barrassing length,  should  the  applause  die  down  before  the 
kindly  wings  hide  them  from  view.  The  hall  is  in  the  Ital- 
ian gothic  style,  and  is  entirely  finished  in  panels  of  tulip 
wood.  It  is  severely  dark  and  plain,  all  the  arabesque  deco- 
rations being  confined  to  the  boxes. 

On  the  opening  night — a  Patti  night — when  there  were 
close  upon  five  thousand  people  packed  in  its  walls,  it  was  a 
brilliant  sight  to  see.  A  view  of  it  from  the  stage  box  was 
worth  almost  the  price  of  a  season  ticket. 

Besides  the  immense  parquette  there  are  two  tiers  of  bal- 
conies— one  of  them  running  all  around  the  room,  and  which, 
with  the  light  toilets  against  the  dark  wood  of  the  walls,  the 
flash  of  gems,  (I  may  remark,  en  passant \  that  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  lady  in  Cincinnati  without  a  pair  of  solitaires,)  it  was  a 
most  brilliant  spectacle.  They  are  an  enthusiastic  people^ 
although  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  cold  and  phleg- 
matic. And  what  a  greeting  they  gave  the  little  diva  when 
she  came  tripping  in  I  I  had  the  peculiar  sensation  as  I  looked 
upon  her  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  looking  upon  the  epit- 
ome of  all  the  human  happiness  that  this  world  can  give. 
There  she  stood,  this  marvelous  woman — a  greater  autocrat 
than  the  English  Queen,  or  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias — rul- 
ing, not  a  single  people,  but  a  world.  All  the  gifts  are  show- 
ered upon  her ;  the  enchantment  of  an  endless  youth,  beauty, 
wealth,  popularity,  love — for  it  is  currently  believed  here  that 
she  leads  a  life  of  idyllic  happiness  with  Nicolini — and  the 
gift  of  song  in  its  divinest  entirety.  Who  ever  heard  of 
Patti's  registers?  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  any  one  that 
she  has  any.  She  simply  opens  her  lips,  and  a  flood  of  music 
pours  itself  forth,  which  is  peerless,  perfect.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  training,  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  mechan- 
ical obstacles.  The  ease  of  it  is  inconceivable.  Her  voice 
plays  among  the  notes  like  a  humming-bird  among  the  trees, 
trifles  with  a  trill,  caresses  a  sostenuto,  toys  mischievously 
with  a  staccato,  does  everything  which  is  wonderful  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe,  and  yet — how  dare  any  one 
say,  "  and  yet,"  in  the  face  of  such  a  marvel  ? — and  yet  I  have 
heard  many  a  one  say  that  she  reminds  them  of  a  fashion- 
plate — and  she  does. 

Her  small  Greek  head  is  crowned  with  jet-black  hair,  which 
grows  around  her  face  and  neck  in  exactly  the  line  of  beauty. 
She  has  worn  one  coiffure  all  her  life — a  simple  one,  but  emi- 
nently becoming.  Her  dressing  is,  of  course,  a  marvel  of 
elegance  and  taste,  and  with  her  trim  little  figure — for  al- 
though she  is  not  a  small  woman,  she  has  the  eflect  of  being 
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one — she  has  an  indescribable  natty  air.  She  has  a  funny 
little  pigeon-walk — for,  alas  !  the  great  diva's  toes  incline 
kindly  to  each  other — and  whenever  she  crosses  the  stage, 
people  exclaim  :  "  What  a  cunning  little  thing  she  is  ! "  She 
plays  "  La  Traviata  " — one  of  her  best,  they  say — very  much 
as  a  little  child  might,  except  in  the  dying  scene.  Until 
then  it  would  never  occur  to  any  who  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on,  that  Violetta  was  a  naughty  person.  Albani 
is  said  to  have  wrung  the  hearts  of  Paris  with  the  power  of 
her  pathos  in  the  scene  with  Germont,  but  the  Patti  made 
quite  a  pleasant  little  afternoon  visit  of  his  call,  and  fluttered 
around  the  stage  in  the  loveliest,  lightest  manner  possible. 
Her  death  scene  is  really  one  of  considerable  power,  too 
painfully  realistic,  manv  complained,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  this  one  dramatic  flash  in  this  atmosphere  of  froth  and 
flummery,  laces,  fashion-plates,  and  diamonds. 

Patti's  diamonds  are  magnificent.  Beside  the  usual  soli- 
taires in  her  ears,  she  wore  a  riviere  at  her  throat,  of  such 
tremendous  solitaires  as  to  make  their  genuiness  doubtful, 
but  a  reporter  interviewed  her  next  day  in  order  to  assure 
Cincinnati,  and  she  declared  them  all  to  be  real,  but  admits 
that  she  wears  some  paste  in  "  Semiramide.'"'  In  addition  to 
her  bracelets  and  finger-rings,  for  which  the  little  singer  has 
a  passion,  she  wore  across  the  breast  of  her  dress  a  huge 
mass  of  diamonds,  which,  upon  inspection,  proved  to  be  a 
large  horse-shoe  shoulder-clasp  of  brilliants,  to  which  was 
appended  a  comet  of  diamonds,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
in  length.  Patti  is  very  fond  of  the  ornament,  and  says  it  is 
a  luck-piece  which  she  had  set  according  to  her  own  fancy, 
and  made  up  of  a  lot  of  diamonds  which  were  lying  about 
doing  no  good. 

Of  course,  these  were  all  worn  in  the  ball-room  scene,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  diamonds,  and  a  magnificent 
toilet  of  white  silk,  covered  with  lace  and  camellias,  she 
looked  as  white,  and  innocent,  and  untroubled,  as  a  school- 
girl. Her  music  satisfies,  delights,  enchants  the  ear ;  but 
Albani  transports  the  soul. 

Poor  Nicolini  derives  no  prestige  from  the  open  prefer- 
ence of  the  greatest  singer  of  the  world.  He  is  looked  upon 
with  a  contempt  which  the  man  really  has  not  earned,  for 
who  is  to  blame  him  for  taking  the  divine  Adelina  when  fate 
gave  him  such  an  opportunity  ?  He  is  a  handsome  man, 
without  the  traditional  barbaric  look  of  the  Italian  tenor, 
acts  well,  and  sings  fairly.  But  no  one  ever  applauds  him, 
although  he  gets  eight  hundred  dollars  a  night.  People  feel 
called  upon  to  take  a  position  on  a  high  moral  ground,  and 
as  they  did  not  dare  to  sit  upon  Patti — for  by  the  royal  right 
of  her  marvelous  voice,  she  does  as  she  wills  unquestioned — 
they  take  it  out  on  poor  Nicolini.  What  a  funny  world  it  is, 
when  even  moral  indignation  is  bulldozed  into  taking  such  a 
crossed-eyed  view  of  the  unpardonable  sin  !  Nicolini's  man- 
ner to  the  prima  donna  is  said  to  be  a  caressing  deference, 
which  is  a  curious  commingling.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  up 
this  manner  on  an  income  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  night,  which  figure  represents  their  joint  earnings. 
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When  the  bunko  thieves  g*t  a  subject  who  has  a  bank  ac- 
count, this  is  the  way  they  work  the  check  :  After  the  check 
has  been  made  out  and  signed,  the  operator  places  it  be- 
tween folds  of  paper,  and  blots  it.  Then  he  seems  to  take  it 
out  and  hold  it  up  before  his  eyes  to  examine  it,  but  the  real 
check  has  been  left  concealed  in  the  paper,  and  he  has  taken 
out  a  blank  one,  previously  placed  there.  At  this  instant 
the  stool  pigeon,  who  is  still  figuring  as  the  innocent  friend 
of  the  victim,  exclaims,  "  This  is  a  swindle,  and  we  won't 
stand  it."  He  snatches  the  sham  check  from  his  confederate's 
hand,  tears  it  into  very  small  bits,  and  scatters  them  on  the 
floor.  "  Now  let  us  go  out,"  he  says.  There  is  a  pretense 
of  barring  the  way,  but  he  and  the  victim  are  soon  in  the 
street — the  latter  profuse  in  his  thanks  for  having  been 
rescued.  Of  course,  he  doesn't  go  near  the  bank  to  stop 
payment  on  the  check  which  he  believes  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, for  he  is  not  anxious  to  expose  his  verdancy  need- 
lessly, and  the  swindlers  thus  gain  time  to  go  and  get  it 
cashed. 


There  is  one  woman  in  London  who  has  her  wits  about 
her,  and  when  you  come  to  think  about' it  the  fact  is  highly 
creditable  to  London.  On  the  Strand  a  thief  suddenly 
snatched  her  purse  from  her,  and  instantly  disappeared  in 
the  crowd.  In  the  purse  were  some  small  change  and  a 
check  for  ten  pounds.  The  lady  spent  no  time  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  catch  the  thief  or  find  a  policeman.  She  went  to 
the  nearest  post-office,  took  a  telegraph  blank,  and  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  bank,  saying:  "  When  any  one  presents  a 

check  signed  by for  ten  pounds,  arrest  him  and  detain 

him  till  I  come."  She  then  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
bank.  When  she  got  there  she  found  a  policeman  explain- 
ing to  a  very  astonished  young  man  that  he  would  have  to 
wait  a  little,  as  they  expected  a  lady  visitor.  The  young 
man  will  have  three  years  to  get  over  his  astonishment.^ 


Mr.  Howell's  new  novel,  "A  Woman's  Reason,"  which  has 
begun  in  the  Century  Magazine,  resembles  rather  some  of 
his  earlier  books  than  his  last.  The  first  installment  opens 
the  story  in  Boston,  among  familiar  streets— the  Common, 
with  its  l!  Brewer  Fountain  and  its  four  seasons  of  severe 
drouth"— and  concerns  itself  with  a  Miss  Helen  Harkness, 
who  "  danced  through  Harvard,"  was  graduated,  and  pro- 
posed to  by  several  of  the  men  of  the  class,  whom  she 
judged  were  all  silly  and  accordingly  refused. 


In  Copenhagen  a  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the 
police  to  take  a  drunken  man  home  in  a  cab  at  the  expense 
of  the  saloon  where  he  took  his  last  drink.  We  suggest  to 
the  United  Carriage  Company  that  a  similar  law  enforced 
in  this  city  would  give  it, a  large  revenue.  It  would  be  un- 
doubtedly popular,  as  affording  many  persons  an  opportunity 
to  ride  where  they  now  find  it  difficult  to  walk. 


The  London  Daily  News  actually  named  a  contemporary 
in  its  editorial  columns  recently.  The  Standard  was  the 
paper  named  in  the  editorial.  All  of  the  evening  papers 
spoke  of  the  startling  change.  Never  before  has  one  Lon- 
don newspaper  mentioned  the  name  of  another  in  its  edi- 
torial columns,  and  pnly  once  before  in  any  pther  column,, 


Dora's  Letter. 
Dear  Bess  :  One  of  the  crowning  efforts  of  the  season,  as  regards 
party-giving,  proved  to  be  the  reception  of  judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace, 
last  Thursday  evening,  for  their  daughter,  Miss  Belle,  a  recent  debu- 
tante. The  mansion,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  ablaze  with  light  and 
life.  The  brilliancy  of  the  vast  expanse  of  canvased  floor — drawing 
and  music  rooms,  library,  sitting,  dining-rooms,  and  halls  all  devoted 
to  dancing,  and  most  elaborately  and  tastefully  draped  with  smilax 
and  ornamented  with  cut  flowers,  and  shrubbery  of  palms  and  exotics, 
which,  with  the  elegant  toilets  of  the  ladies,  relieved  by  the  black  dress- 
suits  of  the  gentlemen — formed  a  picture  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  rarely 
witnessed.  The  music  of  Ballenberg  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  equidistant  from  all  the  object  points  of  dancing.  The  chambers 
were  devoted  to  dressing-rooms,  while  the  large  south  "  L,"  with  two 
smaller  adjoining  rooms,  were  converted  into  supper-rooms.  The  tables 
and  their  decorations  were  the  achievements  of  the  accomplished  cater- 
ers. The  floral  contents  of  the  conservatory  were  distributed  through- 
out the  house.  Very  seldom  have  there  been  seen  so  many  pretty  faces 
in  one  assemblage. 

A  graceful  and  cordial  reception  was  accorded  to  her  guests  by  Mrs. 
Wallace,  who  received  with  her  daughters  in  the  drawing-room,  in 
a  court  robe  of  black  velvet,  garnished  in  front  with  point  lace  jabot, 
Marguerite  sleeves  to  correspond,  and  diamond  necklace.  She  looked 
the  queen  of  hospitality  and  gentle  dignity.  Her  eldest  daughter  wore 
a  lovely  costume  of  pink  satin,  en  train,  elaborately  trimmed  with  che- 
nille fringe  and  oriental  lace,  with  a  shell  plaiting  at  base  of  skirt,  cor- 
sage and  elbow-sleeves  ornamented  with  flowers;  pearl  ear-rings  and 
necklace.  Miss  Belle  wore  her  graduating  dress  of  white  satin,  over- 
dress of  grenadine,  elbow-sleeves,  garniture  of  pink  roses  and  long 
Bernhardt  gloves.  The  two  younger  sisters  wore — one  a  dress  of  car- 
dinal nun's  veiling,  and  ribbons  to  correspond ;  the  other  a  dress  of 
crimson  and  gold  cheque  crimson,  and  gold  sash.  Mrs.  Hastings  was 
charming  in  a  robe  of  white  satin  and  point  lace.  Miss  Lucille  Thorn- 
ton wore  white  silk  and  Spanish  lace,  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin  also 
looked  lovely  in  pale  blue  satin,  with  hand-painted  front,  and  over- 
dress of  blue  crepe.  Miss  Lizzie  Wooster  looked  hard Iv  less  lovely  in 
pink  brocaded  over-dress,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  and  surah  skirt  to 
correspond.  Miss  Susie  McMullin's  dress  was  a  pale  pink  nun's 
cloth  over  pink  satin.  She  was  chaperoned  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  John 
McMullin,  in  a  court  robe  of  velvet,  elaborately  trimmed  with  point  lace 
and  diamond  ornaments.  Mrs.  Attorney-General  Marshall,  who  came 
down  from  Sacramento  for  the  occasion,  as  also  for  that  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mullin's domino  party,  was  elegant  in  a  robe  of  black  moire  bro- 
caded skirt,  plain,  with  covers  of  brocaded  satin,  and  elbow  sleeves. 
She  chaperoned  her  daughter,  Miss  Nellie,  who  wore  a  short  costume 
of  cream-colored  satin  and  white  camel's  hair,  with  garniture  of  Span- 
ish lace  and  pink  roses.  Miss  Burnes,  of  Boston,  the  fiancee  of  Judge 
Shafter,  whose  wedding  is  set  for  next  Wednesday,  was  robed  in  a  cos- 
tume oi  pink  satin,  combined  with  brocade  and  trimmed  with  fringe. 
The  skirt  was  edged  with  large  cord,  and  the  garniture  of  flowers  was 
of  crimson.  She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Shafter,  who  wore  a  dress 
of  blue  silk,  chenille  trimmings,  a  white  satin  skirt,  en  train,  flowers, 
dark  pansies,  and  steel  ornaments.  Miss  Addie  Hawes  wore  white 
satin  with  an  over-dress  of  embroidered  white 'swiss.  Miss  Cora  Wal- 
lace was  in  light  lavender  silk,  with  lavender  flowers.  Miss  Hammond 
wore  a  lavender  satin  garnished  with  black  Spanish,  with  jacket  and 
draperies.  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  white  brocade,  white  lace  sleeves,  with 
trimmings  of  white  beaded  passementerie.  Miss  Blanding  wore  a  bro- 
cade of  pale  pink,  with  skirt  ruffled  of  the  same  color.  Miss  Edith 
Blanding,  white  mulle,  elaborately  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
Miss  Stevenson  wore  an  over-dress  of  French  muslin,  over  blue  pink, 
with  striped  sash.  Miss  Lena  Ashe,  high  corsage,  and  draperies  of 
blue  brocade,  over  silk,  skirt  of  blue,  with  blue  flowers.  Miss  Carrie 
Gwin,  in  white  silk,  point  of  white  lace,  and  embroidered  corsage.  Miss 
Maggie  Thornton,  a  robe  of  striped  white  satin,  garnished  with  white 
lace  and  ribbons,  and  red  flowers.  Mrs.  Frank  Goad,  a  blue  brocaded 
satin,  en  train,  combined  with  wine-colored  velvet,  and  diamonds. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  lavender  silk,  and  brocade  of  different  shades. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  blue  nun's  veiling,  garniture  of  silver  braid,  and 
silver  wreath  to  correspond.  Miss  E.  Masten,  short  costume  of  white 
gros  graiD. 

The  same  evening  the  Grand  Hotel  series  of  musicalesand  receptions 
was  concluded  for  the  season  by  a  fancy  dress  party.  The  scene  was 
a  most  brilliant  one,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  managerial  ability  of 
those  most  active  in  planning  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  The 
brilliantly  lighted  billiard-room  was  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a  ball- 
room with  a  plentiful  supply  of  easy-chairs  and  lounges,  dispersed  here 
and  there  for  the  lookers-on.  A  stage  was  temporarily  erected  facing 
the  entrance  most  picturesquely  furnished  with  shubbery,  gypsy  tent 
and  camp-fire — the  foliage  being  utilized.to  screen  the  musicians,  which 
was  a  most  effective  idea.  Several  elegant  suits  of  rooms  were  thrown 
open  for  ladies  and  gentlemen's  dressing-rooms.  The  floor  was  in 
splendid  condition  for  dancing,  while  the  music  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Two  huge  bowls,  respectively  filled  with  punch  and  lemon- 
ade, kept  busy  those  in  attendance,  supplying  and  replenishing.  The 
dancing  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  but  later  there  was  something  of 
an  exodus  of  those  desiring  to  assist  at  the  Wallace  party.  Still  the 
hall  was  only  kept  from  being  too  crowded,  owing  to  the  inducements 
offered  by  corridors  for  promenades.  At  eleven  the  musical  feature  of 
the  affair  was  inaugurated.  The  gypsy  camp  rendered  Romberg's 
"  Kinder  Symphonic"  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  participants  to 
be  amateurs  of  merit.  Theodore  Vogt  led  with  piano,  while  Doctor 
Phenton,  of  New  York  did  the  cuckoo  ;  G.  W.  Sharon,  drum  ;  Ralph 
Gurrola,  trumpet ;  Madame  Berton,  nightingale  ;  Miss  Jessie  Nicker- 
son,  tambourine;  Mrs.  David  Hall,  violin  ;  Madame  De  Soto,  wachtel ; 
Mrs.  Barnard,  triangle ;  Mrs.  Thome,  schnarre,  and  Miss  Cordelia 
Nicherson,  flute. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  represented  a  Spanish  troupe  of 
serenaders,  with  their  guitars,  castanets,  etc.,  composed  of  Madame 
Vignier,  Miss  Taliafero,  Miss  Lulu  Y.  Brien,  Miss  Reilly,  Miss  Anisa, 
Mr.  Max  Taliafero,  Mr.  George  Taliafero,  and  Mr.  Goferur. 

Among  some  of  the  noticeable  costumes  worn  were  :  Miss  Bertie 
Newlands  represented  a  pop-corn  girl ;  Miss  Frink  represented 
' '  Good  Luck, "  in  a  white  satin  short  dress,  with  black  satin  horse-shoes, 
each  containing  five  gold  stars  representing  nails,  jockey-cap  of  white 
satin  with  black  horse-shoe  vizor,  blonde  banged  wig  ;  Miss  Maud  Es- 
tee  as  a  French  peasant ;  Miss  Cora  Wallace  as  Aurora  ;  Miss  Helen 
Dodge  as  a  Turkish  lady  ;  Miss  Rich  as  Night ;  Miss  Eugenie  Ferrer 
as  a  Moorish  beauty  ;  Miss  Arlington  as  "Evangeline";  Miss  Nellie 
Hopps  as  Folly  ;  Miss  Lillie  Hastings  as  a  lady  of  the  old  school ;  Mrs 
A.  G.  Kinsey  as  Kate  Castleton  ;  Mrs.  N.  T.  Messer  as  a  Spanish  lady; 
Mrs.  Chester  Williams,  phantasmagorical  costume ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Dougherty,  Spanish  dress  ;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook,  gold  and  brown  ;  Mr. 
Willie  Ball,  Neapolitan  costume;  Mr.  J.  W.  Burling,  Father  Time; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Jacobs  as  a  Quakeress  ;  Miss  Jacobs  as  Kate  Greenway  ; 
Mr.  Milton  Jacobs  as  "Black  Crook";  Colonel  C.  W.  Bush  as  a 
caliph  ;  Mrs.  Morton  as  the  white  lady  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance  as  an  old 
bachelor ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Hill  as  a  duke  ;  Miss  Emma  Broughton  as  the 
evening  star ;  Mrs.  Judge  Turner  as  Madame  de  Stael ;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Jewett  as  a  lady  of  the  old  regime ;  Doctor  William  Phelps  as  Sindbad 
the  Sailor;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Jos. 
Marks,  as  a  class  in  German  ;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  as  I^ady  Wash- 
ington ;  Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  as  "Lurline";  Mr.  Horace  Hawes  as 
"Mephistopbiles"  ;  Miss  Nellie  Taylor.  Miss  Bennett,  and  Miss  Ballard, 
as  the  Three  Graces  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hendrick,  as  "  Hamlet"  Mrs.  George 
D.  Dickson  as  a  court  lady ;  Doctor  McCarty,  U.  S.  N.,  in  uniform  ; 
Doctor  Whitney,  U.  S.  N.,  in  uniform;  Commodore  Harrison  as  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea;  Wilder  Pease  as  "My  Pet";  Captain  David 
Hall  as  a  "Horse  Marine." 

Thursday  evening,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  gave  a  most  delightful  musi- 
cale  at  her  residence  on  Pine  Street.  The  programme  was  composed 
of  selections  by  herself,  she  being  a  very  fine  vocalist,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  local  amateurs  and  artists. 

Monday  evening,  one  of  the  most  charming  young  people's  parties 
took  place  at  the  Loring's  on  Rincon  Hill.  It  was  given  by  a  club 
which  temporarily  disbanded  on  the  departure  of  Louis  McLane  and 
family,  where  they  formerly  held  their  reunions.  The  house  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Lorings,  formerly  by  Mayor  Selby,  and  afterward  by  Sena- 


veniences  for  party  giving,  seemed  to  have  stimulated  the  members  to 
renewed  action,  and  impelled  them  to  again  infuse  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  festivity  in  the  old  mansion,  which  can  record  some  of  the  most 
elegant  entertainments  which  were  given  here  in  earlier  days.  The  toi- 
lettes worn  by  the  ladies  were  very  beautiful,  and  during  the  evening  a 
german  was  danced,  introducing  some  new  and  pretty  figures.  The 
favors  were  simple  and  unique. 

As  regards  our  friends  abroad  :  We  hear  of  Governor  Stanford  occu- 
pying a  proscenium  box  at  the  Charity  Ball  given  there  quite  recently, 
and  where  Mr.  George  Crocker  officiated  as  manager.  New  Orleans 
seems  quite  attractive  to  many  of  our  Californians,  since  the  new 
road  has  rendered  it  more  accessible.  Among  those  there  witnessing 
the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  were  General  McDowell,  Charles  Crocker  and 
family  ;  also.  Porter  Ashe  and  wife.  A  recent  letter  from  Washington 
speaks  of  the  return  home  of  Mrs.  Senator  Jones  in  March  ;  also,  the 
proposed  wedding  the  same  month  of  Mr.  Horace  Hill  to  Miss  Julia 
Sterling,  of  Napa,  a  guest  this  winter  of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  one  of  the 
society  belles  of  our  national  capital. 

The  officers  of  the  Alaska  and  ffassler,  stationed  at  Mare  Island, 
gave  a  very  pleasant  hop  Friday  evening  a  week  ago.  Among  the 
guests  from  the  city  wereMrs.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Florence 
Atherton,  Miss  Lina  Ashe,  Miss  Kate  Babcock,  Miss  Kate  Woods, 
Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  Messrs.  Doty,  Bab- 
cock, Howard,  Baldwin,  Captain  Metcalf,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Mercer, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Stafford,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  commerce 
party  last  Saturday  evening.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Miss  Bancroft,  Miss  Matie  Pe- 
ters, Miss  Lou  Dearborn.  Mis<=  Mollie  Dodge,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton, 
Miss  Gray,  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Woods,  Miss  Hammond,  Miss  Cassie 
Adams  ;  and  Messrs.  Dean,  Gillig,  Peters,  Baldwin,  Hussey,  Hookei, 
Lieutenants  Tait,  Hein,  Bailey,  Price,  Oyster,  Major  Darling,  Messrs. 
Robin-on,  Carolan,  and  Morrow. 


Social   Sacramento, 

Dear  Argonaut  :  Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  wc 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  skating-rink.  This  is  of  recent  or- 
ganization, and  proves  quite  an  attraction.  On  the  same  evening  Miss 
Jennie  McFarland  gave  a  small  card  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Wait,  cf 
Oakland,  who  is  paying  her  a  visit.  It  is  safe  to  say  a  delightful  even- 
ing was  spent.  The  Golden  Eagle  hop  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  thirtieth  ultimo.  It  was  a  small  affair — not  so  large  as  we  antici- 
pated. Quite  a  number  of  Sacramento  young  gentlemen  were  "not 
expected,"  which  detracted  in  a  measure.  Among  those  present  we  no- 
ticed Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman,  who  were  present  a  short  time, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Daggett,  Miss  Wait,  Miss  Findley,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  of  San  Francisco,  visiting  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  L.  Williams.  Company  G  held  its  annual  party  on  the  same 
evening.  The  hall  was  brilliantly  decorated,  and  what  with  the  uni- 
forms, etc.,  presented  a  tine  appearance.  The  First  Artillery  Band  dis- 
coursed sweet  music.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  thirty-first  ultimo, 
Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  held  her  second  reception.  As  we  predicted, 
many  more  were  present  than  previously.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sontagg.  She  receives  in  the 
east  half  while  dancing  goes  on  in  the  west  entire.  We  noticed  Gen- 
eral Cosby  and  daughter.  Governor  Daggett  and  wife,  Governor  John- 
son, Charles  Sontagg,  and.  Assemblymen  and  Senators  in  profusion. 

We  attended  the  "  Gait6  Hop."  where  we  noticed  Miss  Sharp,  of 
San  Francisco,  Miss  Moore,  of  San  Jose\  Fred  Adams,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, N.  B.  Rideout  and  wife,  of  Marysville,  and  others. 

The  First  Artillery  Regiment  had  an  inspection  before  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  a  dress  parade  on  the  evening  of  February  first  A  very 
large  crowd  attended.  Albert  Gallatin  returned  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  week.  James  Carolan  returned  to  San  Francisco  Tuesday, 
the  thirtieth  ultimo,  after  a  brief  visit.  Mrs.  General  Redington  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  on  the  thirtieth  ultimo.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Moue  is 
visiting  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  in  this  city.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  re- 
turned from  Tehachapi  on  the  thirtieth  ultimo,  bringing  the  wounded 
maid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe  continued  on  to  New  Orleans.  Miss  Liz- 
zie Beck  is  visiting  Miss  Bessie  Crouch  of  this  city.     More  anon. 

Sacramento,  February  5,  1883.  The  Gossips. 


Art  Notes. 
During  the  last  four  months,  Jules  Tavernier  has  been  delayed  in  his 
work  by  a  severe  illness,  but  his  recovery  is  marked  by  renewed  en- 
ergy. He  has  fitted  up  a  studio  at  1067  Broadway  Street,  just  on  the 
west  of  Russian  Hill,  where  a  glorious  view  of  the  bay  presents  itself, 
and  where  the  artist  may  work  without  the  disturbing  turmoil  of  the 
city  below.  He  has  now  on  his  easel  a  study  which  he  desires  shall 
surpass  his  "Waiting  for  Montezuma."  In  both  conception  and  color 
it  is  certainly  very  striking,  but  the  majesty  of  thought  and  expression  in 
the  Montezuma  picture  will  be  hard  to  excel.  The  present  picture  dis- 
plays a  stately  apartment  containing  a  single  inmate,  which  resembles 
in  appearance  the  old  chamber  which  Poe  described,  or  the  hidden  room 
in  Hawthorne's  "Doctor  Grimshawe."  Indeed,  Hawthorne's  words 
would  almost  serve  to  fathom  its  mystery.     Listen : 

"  There  is — or  there  was,  now  many  years  ago— a  chamber,  which,  when  I  think 
of  it,  seems  to  me  like  entering  a  deep  recess  of  my  own  consciousness,  a  deep 
cave  of  my  nature.  After  I  had  seen  it  long  in  fancy,  then  I  saw  it  in  reality, 
with  my  waking  eyes,  and  questioned  with  myself  whether  I  was  really  awake. 
It  was  dim,  dim  as  a  melancholy  mood.  *  *  *  *  It  is  hung  with  old  tapes- 
try, or  carpet,  wrought  with  the  hand  long  ago,  and  still  retaining  much  of  the 
ancient  colors,  where  there  is  no  sunshine  to  fade  them  ;  worked  on  them  is  some 
tapestried  story,  done  by  Catholic  hands,  of  saints  or  devils,  looking  each  equally 
grave  and  solemn.  The  light,  whence  comes  it?  There  is  no  window;  but  it 
seems  to  come  throueh  a  stone,  or  something  like  it — a  dull,  gray  medium,  that 
makes  noonday  look  like  evening  twilight.  *  *  *  *  Let  us  go  forth  into  the 
broad,  genial  daylight,  for  there  is  magic,  there  is  a  devilish,  subtile  influence  in 
this  chamber,  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  makes  it  dangerous  to  remain 
here.     There  is  a  spell  on  the  threshold.     Heaven  keep  us  safe  from  it !" 

It  would  seem  as  though  Tavernier  were  striving  for  this  eerie,  un- 
canny effect  in  his  room,  although  it  somewhat  differs  from  Hawthorne's 
'n  that  the  eye  is  carried  back  through  the  strange  twilight  to  a  figure 
sitting  at  a  table,  upon  whose  sombre  robe  and  snowy  beard  and  hair 
there  comes  a  lighting  bar  of  sunshine.  The  aged  man  is  bending 
over  a  manuscript.  About  him  are  lying  antique  vases,  oddly-figured 
chests,  and  strange  bits  from  the  orient,  ihe  south,  and  the  north  ;  gro- 
tesque fancies,  such  as  an  Indian  head-dress  of  a  grinning,  blackened 
human  skull,  surmounted  by  buffalo  horns.  The  severest  test  comes 
in  the  background  to  the  figure.  It  is  a  tapestry  hanging  of  figured 
gold.  The  same  rays  of  sunshine  which  light  the  old  man,  dance  and 
— as  the  sixteen  century  mystics  would  put  it  — twire  in  and  out  of  the 
fantastic  tracery  of  gilt.  The  art  of  the  painter  is  to  sufficienly  mark 
the  distinction  of  light  as  well  as  relative  importance  and  general 
harmony.  To  the  right,  and  against  the  gilded  tapestry,  hangs  the 
brilliant  skin  of  a  peacock.  As  the  painting  now  stands  there  is  much 
to  be  done  as  yet.  but  the  conception  is  fine,  and  the  treatment  and  de- 
velopment fully  up  to  the  idea.  Mr.  Tavernier  will  send  it  to  thesprirg 
exhibition,  together  with  a  fancy  portrait  and  landscape.  He  is  also  at 
work  on  an  extensive  order  given  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh.  One  is 
for  a  picture  of  our  giant  redwoods,  and  the  other  a  series  of  twenty 
pictures  illustrative  of  Alaska.  The  redwood  scene  is  nearly  finished, 
and  gives  a  vivid  effect  with  its  tints  of  brown  and  green. 

Theodore  Wores  is  ne  irly  settled  in  his  new  quarters,  at  No.  728 
Montgomery  Street.  The  main  studio  is  a  large  room,  of  about  twenty- 
five  by  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  A  number  of  elegant  and  costly  J  apan- 
ese  screens  separate  various  portions  of  the  apartment.  Many  of  Mr. 
Wores's  paintings  and  sketches  adorn  the  walls,  and  around  ihe  room 
is  an  elaborate  frieze,  done  by  hand  on  Chinese  straw-work.  This 
artist  has  just  completed  a  striking  portrait  of  Joseph  Eastland.  It  is 
half  length,  and  shows  all  the  striking  points  of  that  gentleman's  rug- 
ged countenance  to  fine  advantage.  The  face  resembles  some  warrior 
baron  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Adjoining  the  main  room  are  smaller 
apartments  for  Mr.  Wores's  life-class. 

Fred  Yates  has  two  pictures  on  exhibition  with  Morris  &  Kennedy — 
his  portrait  of  Madame  Ellmenreich  and  that  of  an  Oakland  young 
lady.  Miss  Nellie  Hopps  has  taken  a  studio  at  728  Montgomery 
Street,  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Wores  and  his  pupils.  She  has  at  pres- 
ent several  landscapes  on  her  easel.  Henry  Clenewerck,  who  has  been 
spending  the  last  few  years  in  our  midst,  is  about  to  depar  rope, 

and  intends  holding  a  sale  of  his  entire  works  before 


Henry  Raschen  has  completed  his  excellent  portrait  of 
tor  Gwin,  so  admirably  adapted   with  its  ball-room  and  other  con-  '  and  is  now  at  work  on  several  other  orders, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


FROM    NEW    YORK. 


•  Flaneurs  "  Budget  of  Gossip  on  New  York  Actors  and  Men  about  Town. 

Charles  Thome  is  in  hard  luck.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
domestic  misfortunes  aggravated  by  public  scandal,  but  when 
they  are  supplemented  by  professional  failures  and  a  dan- 
ererous  illness,  the  case  is  much  worse.  All  of  Thome's 
Troubles  came  on  him  at  once.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
the  leading  man  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  when  he 
became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  star.  His  manager  and  all 
of  his  wiser  friends  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  this.  They 
showed  him  that  he  was  the  best  leading  man  in  America  ; 
that  he  was  still  young  ;  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
support  of  a  superb  stock  company,  and  that  his  reputation 
was  built  upon  a  solid  rock.  He  would  hear  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  at  last  appealed  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  to  release  him  from  his  contract. 
This  Palmer  refused  to  do.  He  claimed  that  he  had  exhib- 
ited shrewdness  in  securing  Thorne  when  he  was  almost 
unknown  ;  that  he  had  paid  him  liberally  ;  taken  the  risk  of 
a  long  contract,  and  deserved  the  profits  that  accrued  from 
Thome's  acting  when  he  made  his  mark.  Thome  admitted 
that  he  had  been  well  treated,  but  insisted  that  he  must  star. 
Then  he  absolutely  refused  to  act  in  the  stock  company  of 
the  Union  Square  Theatre  any  more.  At  this  point  John 
Stetson,  the  manager  of  Booth's  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
tres in  New  York,  and  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  stepped 
forward  and  agreed  to  take  the  ambitious  actor  starring. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pay  Mr.  Palmer  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  release  of  the  contract.  Then  he  agreed 
to  pay  Thorne  five  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  decided  to 
bring  him  out  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers."  About  twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  the  production  of  the  play,  but 
long  before  the  first  night  had  arrived  the  first  of  Thome's 
misfortunes  fell.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  a  Boston  woman.  The  pair  were  very  unhappy  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  separated  by  mutual  consent.  Thorne 
allowed  his  wife  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
never  went  near  her  after  the  separation.  A  year  later  he 
prepared  a  divorce  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  For  three 
or  four  years  thereafter  he  lived  alone.  Then,  while  playing 
in  Philadelphia,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Mayor 
Prince,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  married. 

The  wedding  created  a  great  stir  at  the  time.  The  mayor 
was  very  popular,  and  his  daughter  one  of  the  best  known 
society  girls  in  Philadelphia.  Her  marriage  to  an  actor, 
albeit  one  of  position  and  family,  was  viewed  with  abhor- 
rence by  the  pious  women  of  the  Quaker  city,  and  awful  pre- 
dictions were  made.  Nevertheless  Thome  and  his  second 
wife  lived  very  happily,  and  had  several  children.  Then  a 
few  months  before  the  engagement  at  Booth's  Theatre,  ex- 
mayor  Prince  died  and  left  half  a  million  dollars  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Thome.  A  few  weeks  later  a  suit  was  entered  in 
the  Massachusetts  courts  by  the  woman  whom  Thorne  first 
married.  She  demanded  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
and  a  largely  increased  annuity,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
actor  was  now  wealthy  through  his  wife.  Thome  put  in  his 
Western  divorce  document,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts pronounced  it  invalid,  and  declared  formally  that 
he  was  still  the  husband  of  the  Boston  woman,  that  the  wom- 
an he  was  living  with  was  not  his  wife,  and  that  his  children 
were  illegitimate.  This  was  enough  to  knock  any  man  out. 
Counter  suits,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  many  legal 
proceedings,  were  begun,  and  I  suppose  they  are  still  pend- 
ing. Thorne  happened  to  be  staying  in  Philadelphia  when 
the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  was  made, 
and  he  was  almost  maddened  by  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
people  whom  he  knew  there.  Not  a  day  passed  that  his 
wile  was  not  cut  in  the  street  by  "  friends,"  or  made  the  sub- 
ject of  malicious  remarks  in  the  papers.  He  came  back  to 
New  York  at  once,  where  his  wife  received  the  treatment 
that  so  estimable  and  charming  a  lady  deserves.  Then  came 
the  great  night  of  Thome's  appearance  in  the  "Corsican 
Brothers."  Booth's  Theatre  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome, 
and  big  premiums  paid  for  tickets.  Every  one  prominent  in 
the  city  seemed  to  be  on  hand.  Thome  has  hosts  of  friends. 
When  the  actor  strode  on  the  stage  he  received  a  greeting 
that  would  have  been  flattering  to  a  king.  Then  he  began 
to  act  and  the  people  watched  him.  He  was  a  pronounced 
failure.  Something  was  the.  matter,  though  no  one  could 
tell  what,  for  he  played  without  life  or  spirit,  and  everything 
he  said  fell  flat.  The  people  went  away  disappointed,  and 
the  papers  the  next  day  recorded  the  failure  of  Charles  R. 
Thome's  attempt  to  star.  The  following  night  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  stage  in  the  first  act,  and  was  taken 
home  in  a  cab.  He  will  be  taken  either  to  Florida  or  to  the 
Arkansas  Hot  Springs  when  it  is  possible  to  move  him.  It 
will  be  a  long  while  yet,  as  his  condition  is  critical.  He  has 
a  complication  of  diseases — among  other  things,  gout  of 
the  stomach.  Great  sympathy  is  expressed  for  him.  He  is 
a  magnificent-looking  man,  bright,  genial,  and  good-hearted, 
and  thoroughly  respectable.  He  has  a  powerful  physique, 
and  a  clear-cut  face,  with  a  blonde  mustache  curled  at  the 
ends.     Rather  a  dismal  season  for  Thome. 

Mr.  Stetson  is  a  heavy  loser  by    Thome's  misfortunes. 

Everything  has  gone  wrong  at  Booth's  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

"  The  main  trouble,"  said  the  manager  to   me,  a  night  or 

two  ago,  "  was  to  get  somebody    to  fill  Charley  Thome's 

place.     We  only  had  one  day  to  get  a  man  who  could  play 

the  part.     First  I  telegraphed  Joseph  Wheelock,  but   he 

couldn't  reach  New  York  under  thirty-five  hours.    Then  I 

got  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Museum  to  allow  his  leading 

man,  George  Barrows,  to  come,  but  Barrows  refused.     He 

said  Boston  was  good  enough  for  him.     Osmund  Tearle 

wanted  to  take  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  Wallack  refused 

to  let  him  go.  Then  I  telegraphed  Abbey  to  see  if  I  couldn't 

get  Rankin,  but  it  was  no  use.    Then  Clinton  Hall  wanted 

it,  but  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  do.    All  this  occurred  in  a 

few  hours,  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  wires.    Then  I  decided 

o  put  Frank  C.  Bangs  in  the  title  role,  and  he  has  scored  a 

success.     For  two  days  after  I  received  offers,  by  telegraph, 

•~m  actors  all  over  America,  who  are  anxious  to  play  the 

=ican  Brothers.'     Fechter  made  a  great  sensation  in 

y  years  ago,  and  the  revival  has  waked  up  all  the  old- 

-  actors  in  the  country.    The  play  is  going,  but  it  has 

:ough  fight.     I  dunno  but  it'll  be  better  to  let  revivals 

:  ne  hereafter." 


The  town  misses  Billy  Deutch.  He  has  gone  to  Paris 
again,  where  there  is  a  greater  chance  for  him  to  indulge  his 
love  of  cards  than  in  New  York.  It  looks  as  though  "  Lucky 
William"  would  make  gambling  his  profession  hereafter. 
The  story  of  his  luck  reads  like  a  romance,  but  it  is  strictly 
true.  I  knew  him  before  he  went  abroad.  He  was  a  great 
man  for  first  nights,  fast  balls,  and  faster  women  then,  but 
he  had  very  little  money.  Rather  handsome,  with  short 
brown  hair  that  curled  slightly,  a  big  mustache,  and  a  grace- 
ful figure,  he  insisted  on  going  about  town  even  on  a  small  al- 
lowance, and  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  "rounder."  Then 
some  one  left  him  six  thousand  dollars.  He  spent  one 
thousand  dollars  here  in  a  week,  and  said  he  would  go  over 
and  spend  the  rest  in  seeing  Paris.  His  friends  urged  him 
to  stay  here  and  put  his  little  sum  into  something  solid,  but 
he  refused,  and  went  off  with  great  anticipations.  After  he 
had  been  in  Paris  a  few  weeks,  he  went  into  a  place  where 
there  was  a  big  game  of  baccarat.  He  played  that  night 
with  remarkable  luck,  came  back  the  next  night,  and  was  so 
successful  that  crowds  followed  him  about  the  room.  At  the 
endof  themonth  hehad  something  overone  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  dubbed  the  "Prince  of  Baccarat." 
He  went  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  and  lived  like  a  poten- 
tate. A  year  later  he  returned  to  Paris,  with  ten  francs  in 
his  pocket.  He  promptly  put  them  on  the  table,  and  in 
twenty-three  nights  had  made  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
He  was  now  the  talk  of  Paris,  and  was  promoted  to  the  title 
of  "King  of  Baccarat."  He  kept  on  playing  till  he  had  made 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  when  all  of  the 
gambling-houses  closed  their  doors  against  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  America.  While  here,  however,  everything  did 
not  go  with  unruffled  serenity.  Playing  against  luck,  pure 
and  simple,  is  one  thing  ;  playing  against  experienced  Amer- 
ican poker-players  is  another.  The  gentle  Willie  got  awfully 
scooped  at "  draw,"  though  he  denies  it  now.  He  says  that  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  gain  social  position  in  America  when  one  is 
known  as  a  gambler.  Hence,  he  will  make  his  home  in  Paris, 
and  devote  his  life  to  cards.  He  says  that  he'll  start  a  table 
of  his  own,  if  the  baccarat  houses  insist  on  barring  him  out. 
My  personal  opinion  of  Billy  Deutch  is  one  that  is  shared 
by  a  majority  of  his  acquaintances.  He  is  a  man  toward 
whom  you  are  never  attracted  by  the  ties  of  good-fellowship. 
He  drinks  wine  without  any  apparent  enjoyment.  He  sim- 
ply pours  it  down,  and  becomes  dictatorial  and  snobbish 
when  he  has  had  too  much.  It  is  natural  that  he  should 
talk  of  himself  after  his  luck  has  made  his  reputation  world- 
wide, but  it  is  rather  fatiguing  to  his  companions  to  hear 
nothing  else  from  his  lips.  He  endeavors  to  "  run  the  whole 
shebang"  when  he  goes  out,  and  this,  too,  makes  him  un- 
popular. The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  strode  into 
a  box  at  the  new  Casino,  at  a  Sunday  night  concert.  Ca- 
poul,  the  tenor,  sang,  and  so  did  several  members  of  Grau's 
French  Opera  Troupe.  But  four  of  the  principal  women  of 
the  troupe — fat,  dashing,  voluptuous,  dissipated-looking 
women — were  with  Billy  Deutch  in  his  box.  He  lay  back 
negligently  in  his  chair,  while  the  four  women  posed  about 
him  and  chattered  with  artificial  vivacity.  Billy  tried  hard 
to  look  aristocratic  and  blase.  He  was  merely  snobbish  and 
low.  Everybody  looked  at  him  for  a  time,  and  that  pleased 
him  much.  Then  everybody  looked  away,  as  it  was  a  well- 
bred  audience,  and  didn't  care  to  see  a  man  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself.  I  haven't  seen  Billy  Deutch  since.  He'll 
be  hissed  if  he  sprawls  about  in  a  proscenium  box  in  Paris  as 
he  did  in  New  York. 

Having  written  so  much  about  two  well-known  men-about- 
town,  I  must  mention  another  who  is  just  now  the  sensation 
of  the  hour.  I  refer  to  ex-Senator  Bob  Strahan.  He  has 
for  years  been  an  awful  rounder.  I  never  knew  a  man  with 
such  a  physique  as  his.  He  could  stay  up  every  night  of  his 
life  until  four  o'clock,  and  get  up  at  eight  o'clock  as  bright  as 
a  button.  He  is  as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  uncommonly  hand- 
some. He  and  young  George  Gould  were  great  cronies,  but 
suddenly  two  weeks  ago,  the  genial  Bob  disappeared,  and  no 
one  could  tell  where  he  had  gone.  It  was  surmised  that  he 
had  some  big  schemes  on  hand,  but  nobody  got  an  inkling 
of  its  nature  until  a  shower  of  white  envelopes  descended 
upon  the  city  from  a  little  village  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
They  were  invitations  to  the  marriage  of  the  ex-senator  to  a 
lovely  girl  in  the  little  village  alluded  to.  It  was  a  genuine 
love  match.  He  met  her  two  summers  ago,  while  fishing  up 
there,  and  had  never  been  able  to  forget  her.  You  can  imag 
ine  that  everybody  went  up  to  the  wedding,  including  Roscoe 
Conkling  and  ex-Governor  CornelL  They  will  live  happily, 
or  I  don't  know  anything  about  Bob  Strahan. 
New  York,  February  2,  1SS3.  Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  outfit  for  a  day's  shooting  in  a  Nevada  town  was  one 
gallon  of  whisky,  three  fried  ducks,  one  quart  of  cocktail, 
four  loaves  of  bread,  one  bottle  of  wine,  three  pounds  of 
bacon,  one  bottle  of  whisky,  two  dozen  eggs,  one  jug  of 
whisky,  sausage  and  ground  coffee,  one  pint  of  whisky,  cof- 
fee-pot, one  demijohn  of  whisky,  cheese,  pepper-sauce,  two 
bottles  of  snake  medicine,  one  canteen  of  whisky,  ten  pounds 
of  Irish  potatoes,  one  small  keg  of  whisky,  three  lemons, 
four  pocket-companions  full  of  whisky,  also  some  cigars, 
and  a  coal-oil  can  full  of  whisky,  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
glass  and  stoneware  packages. 


Ballooning  has  become  so  popular  in  Vienna  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing law  :  "  That  all  married  men  desirous  of  taking  aerial 
voyages  can  not  do  so  till  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  authorities  that  they  have  received  the  consent  of 
their  wives  and  children." 


A  livery  man  was  sued  for  damages  at  Nebraska  City  be- 
cause the  horse  which  he  had  hired  out  to  a  young  couple 
for  a  drive  ran  away  and  threw  them  out  of  the  sleigh  ;  but 
he  proved  by  the  plaintiff's  own  testimony  that  a  struggle  for 
a  kiss  was  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  jury  acquitted 
the  horse  of  all  blame. 


New  York  is  now  happy.  For  years  she  has  been  trying 
to  pay  in  one  million  dollars  to  the  custom-house  in  a  single 
day,  but  did  not  succeed  until  Wednesday.  The  sum  re- 
ceived on  that  day  was  one  million  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 


The  Priest's  Heart 
It  was  Sir  John,  the  fair  young  priest, 

He  strode  up  off  the  strand  ; 
But  seven  fisher  maidens  he  left  behind, 

All  dancing  hand  in  hand. 

He  came  unto  the  wise-wife's  house : 
"  Now,  mother,  to  prove  your  art  ; 
To  charm  May  Carleton's  merry  blue  eyes 
Out  of  a  young  man's  heart." 

"  My  son,  you  went  for  a  holy  man, 
Whose  heart  was  set  on  high  ; 
Go  sing  in  your  psalter  and  read  in  your  books : 
Man's  love  fleets  lightly  by." 

"  I  had  liever  to  talk  with  May  Carleton 
Than  with  all  the  saints  in  heaven ; 
I  had  liever  to  sit  by  May  Carleton, 
Than  climb  the  spheres  seven. 

"  I  have  watched  and  fasted  early  and  late, 
I  have  prayed  to  all  above  ; 
But  find  no  cure  save  churchyard  mold 
For  the  pain  which  men  call  love." 

"  Now  heaven  forfend  that  ill  grow  worse. 
Enough  that  ill  be  ill. 
I  know  a  spell  to  draw  May  Carleton, 
And  bend  her  to  your  will." 

"  If  thou  didst  that  which  thou  can  do, 
Wise  woman  though  thou  be, 
I  would  run,  and  run,  and  bury  myself 
In  the  surge  of  yonder  sea. 

"  Scathless  for  me  are  maid  and  wife, 
And  scathless  shall  they  bide. 
Yet  charm  May  Carleton's  eyes  from  the  heart 
That  aches  in  my  left  side." 

She  charmed  him  with  the  white  witchcraft, 

She  charmed  him  with  the  black ; 
But  he  turned  his  fair  young  face  to  the  wall 

Till  she  heard  his  heart-strings  crack. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 

The   Tintamarre.* 
"Not'  Maitre,  this  is  the  Tintamarre 
Of  the  village  of  Cormeray." 
So  spoke  a  sunburnt  campagnard 

By  the  Beauron's  winning  way. 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  voice  to  voice, 

Five  hundred  years,  men  say, 
It  has  summoned   the  weary  to  rejoice 
At  the  death  of  the  worker's  day  ; 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Giles,  Jacquot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Marthe,  Margot, 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois  1 

At  the  first  sweet  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 

Tbe  harvester  drops  the  hay  ; 
And  leaving  the  last  tree  where  it  fell, 

The  wood-cutter  turns  away. 
Then  he  thinks  how  his  fathers'  fathers  toiled 

From  dawn  to  dusk  of  day  ; 
And  he  crosses  his  tools  in  the  Tintamarre, 
And  be  bares  his  brow  to  pray : 
H  t— ro— o ! 
Marc,  Michau. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut  1 
Ha— ro — o  ! 
Jean,  ]eannot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois  1 

The  hurrying  plowman  stops  half  way 

In  the  furrow  turned  for  grain ; 
Alone  he  doubles  the  roundelay, 

And  with  whetstone  strikes  bis  wain. 
The  ditcher,  clearing  his  dusty  throat. 

Sends  on  the  same  refrain, 
Till  the  wand'ring  goatherd,  note  for  note, 
Gives  the  Haro  back  again  : 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Luc,  Araaud. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
.     Ha — ro — o  ! 
Jules,  GuilloL 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois ! 

Still  the  miller  reckons  his  empty  sacks 

As  be  stays  in  the  mill  alone; 
Still  the  miserly  farmers  bend  their  backs, 

For  the  harvest  is  all  their  own. 
And— ha!  ha!  ha!  "It  would  grieve  a  Turk," 
The  wiseacres,  sighing,  say, 
"  That  the  precious  daylight  God  gave  for  work 
Men  and  women  should  dance  away." 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Jacques,  Renaud. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut  1 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Jeanne,  Babeau. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois  1 

Now  tbe  fiddler's  time  of  toil  begins, 

Yet  he,  too,  gives  thanks  to  Heaven  ; 
For,  old  and  blind,  he  hardly  wins 

The  scanty  bread  of  seven. 
And  clattering  after  bis  dancing  feet 

Come  the  village  children  all, 
As  they  mimic  the  sounds  of  the  Tintamarre 
And  echo  the  elders'  call ; 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Giles,  jacquot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Marthe,  Margot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois  1 

l'envoi. 
Still,  the  grandsires  say,  does  the  good  comte's  soul 

Haunt  forest,  and  champ,  and  clos  ; 
Still  he  claims  his  lordship  on  every  bole, 
And  from  every  furrow  thus  takes   his  toll : 
"  Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 

Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  de  Blois  ! " — Anon. 

*  According  to  a  tradition  Count  Thibaut,  (of  Blois,)  taking  pity  on  the  lot  of 
those  who  toiled  in  the  fields,  fixed  the  hours  for  bcginoing  and  ending  the  day  s 
work.  Every  evening,  when  the  bell  of  the  town  had  rung,  one  could  hear  the 
workmen  nearest  to  the  town  warning  their  lellow-toilers,  either  by  shouts,  or 
by  the  sound  of  their  picks  and  spades,  which  they  struck  against  one  another. 
This  was  the  "  Tintamarre,"  and  during  the  confused  hum  could  be  heard  the 
grateful  shouts:  "God  pardon  the  good  Count  of  Blois!"— A.  A.  Montni. 
Before  the  Revolution  "  Not'  Maitre  "  was  the  title  given  by  the  French  peasant 
to  his  superior. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    FALL    OF    THE  F.    F.    V.'S. 


Are  the  Descendants  of  Pocahontas  Returning  to  their  Original  Slate  ? 


Alas,  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  live  in  the  days  of  Virginia's  greatness,  therefore 
my  sadness  of  spirit  is  not  the  result  of  gray-headed  remi- 
niscence and  sharp  contrasts ;  but,  being  that  unfortunate 
object,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  an  English  boarder  in  a 
Virginia  country-house,  I  have,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
former  grandeur,  glory,  and  magnificence  of  this  particular 
fragment  of  the  "dear  old  South"  served  up  gratis  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — the  awful  majesty  of  the  F. 
F.  V.'s;  their  sad  seclusion  on  those  heights  of  perfect  great- 
ness to  even  the  base  of  which  none  other  of  America's 
bluest-blooded  subjects  dare  approach  ;  the  oriental  splen- 
dor in  which  they  lived  in  pre-rebellion  days  ;  the  wonders 
of  the  descendants  of  Africa  ;  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
over  every  other  species  of  servant  in  the  civilized  world,  etc. 

I  am  living  in  a  family  of  F.  F.  V.'s.  I  eat  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  upon  a  table  where  linen  is  an  unknown 
quantity  ;  where  "  hog  and  hominy  "  are  served  upon  pew- 
ter, and  carried  to  their  rebellious  resting-place  by  forks  of 
steel  or  cast-iron,  I  really  can  not  tell  which,  and  not  always 
by  forks,  by  any  means.  The  average  scion  of  aristocracy 
disclaims  the  prongs,  and  the  hostess,  who  claims  to  have 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  Washington,  makes  her 
knife  do  double  duty  with  engaging  abandon.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  ridicule  poverty,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
if  I  had  been  used  to  such  untold  luxuries  but  a  few  years 
since,  I  would  make  a  sheet  do  duty  for  a  table-cloth,  if  I 
could  do  no  better. 

But  one  sacred  institution  rem  ains  firmly  rooted :  the  world- 
renowned  hospitality.  Two  samples  still  haunt  the  cham- 
bers of  my  memory.  Some  months  ago  I  was  asked  to  dine 
at  an  F.  F.  V.'s.  "  Come  in  the  morning  and  stop  to  din- 
ner," the  invitation  ran,  and  was  expected  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. I  arrived  at  the  house  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  tied 
my  horse  to  the  fence  in  the  front  yard,  and,  ascending  the 
porch,  knocked  on  the  door  with  my  whip.  No  response. 
Continued  knocking  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  for  half  an 
hour.until  the  door  was  finally  opened  by  a  dirty,  half-clothed, 
shoeless  girl,  who  invited  me  into  the  parlor,  and  informed 
me  that "  the  ladies  were  in  their  chamber,  but  would  be  down 
in  a  minute,"  and  then  proceeded  to  start  the  fire.  Being 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  I  examined  my  surround- 
ings. I  was  in  the  average  Virginia  parlor — a  small  room 
with  a  high  ceiling,  two  good  engravings  on  the  walls,  (hung 
crookedly,)  a  half  dozen  daguerreotypes  on  the  mantel,  four 
old-fashioned  chairs  and  a  cane  rocker,  a  small  table  with 
a  copy  of  "  Elaine  "  upon  it,  a  small  book-case,  with  poets 
and  lesson-books,  and  another  small  table  covered  with  pho- 
tographs.. 

I  had  ample  leisure  to  receive  a  lasting  impression  of  it 
all,  as  it  is  etiquette  in  the  upper  circles  to  turn  a  man  into 
a  cold  room,  and  wait  until  it  has  become  habitable  before 
going  down  to  him.  If  I  had  been  better  known — i.  e.,  more 
familiar — I  should  have  been  asked  up  into  the  "  chamber," 
as  I  have  been  since.  The  ladies  finally  appeared  upon  this 
occasion,  however,  and  we  entertained  each  other  with  con- 
versation about  common  friends,  the  latest  magazines,  (the 
hostess  writes  for  the  smaller  publications,)  crops,  and  when 
the  hogs  would  be  fit  to  kill.  Then,  the  conversation  lan- 
guishing, I  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  my  horse  (of 
whom  I  take  more  care  than  I  do  of  myself)  shivering  in  the 
cold,  and  faintly  inquired  for  the  host.  Being  informed  that 
he  was  out  in  the  field  looking  after  the  plowing,  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that  I  had  a  message  for  him,  and,  under 
pretense  of  riding  to  the  other  end  of  the  place,  managed  to 
get  my  horse  into  the  stable  and  feed  him.  Then  I  returned, 
abused  Mahone  and  common  friends  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  mine  host  came  in,  and  dinner  was  announced, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  under  the  escort  of 
the  same  indefinite  creature  who  first  welcomed  me.  Item — 
fire  just  lighted  ;  fire-place  looks  surprised.  Item — dinner. 
Top  of  table,  bacon  and  cabbage ;  lower  end,  chicken ;  middle 
of  same,  cruet-stand  and  butter-dish ;  at  intervals  sweet  pota- 
toes, Irish  potatoes,  (atrociously  cooked,)  and  hot  biscuits. 
Item — servant  leans  up  against  the  wall,  and  goes  to  sleep  ; 
is  stirred  up  and  requested  to  "hand  around";  slumbers 
again,  and  is  stirred  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  banquet 
for  same  duty. 

The  strong  waters  were  butter-milk  and  the  liquid  of  the 
artesian.  The  family  plate  consisted  of  spoons,  forks,  and 
the  cruet-stand  (once  plated).  The  crockery  was  of  that  ex- 
tremely serviceable  and  praiseworthy  material,  iron-stone 
(warranted  not  to  need  soap  and  water).  The  sideboard  was 
of  stained  maple,  and  decorated  with  perforated  tin  doors. 

During  dinner  the  conversation  flowed  smoothly,  and 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  differences  of  American  and  English 
manners  and  pronunciation,  this  being  a  favorite  subject 
hereabouts;  also,  upon  the  blood,  blue  and  undiluted,  which 
had  flowed  in  their  veins  in  an  unbroken  stream  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. This  is  also  a  famous  subject  of  conversation.  I  can 
well  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  the  English — 
that  is,  from  the  English  squire  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  they  have  remained  faithful  to  his  traditions. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  high 
in  office  in  Washington,  first  dumped  the  remains  of  the 
potatoes  on  her  plate,  transferred  them  thence  to  her 
mouth  with  her  knife,  and  then  carefully  wiped  her  plate  off 
with  a  piece  of  bread,  which  in  turn  followed  the  potatoes. 

We  also  discoursed  about  "j-dears,"  the  "keyars,"  and  the 
"Ko-s'mite"  (two  syllables)  valley.  After  feeding,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  parlor,  where  for  the  next  four  hours  the  host 
fought  over  every  battle,  engagement,  and  skirmish  of  the 
late  war,  and  then  I  was  allowed  to  go  my  way  with  a  po- 
litely expressed  hope  that  I  would  call  again. 

The  other  hospitality  of  which  I  was  the  victim  was  alike 
depressing.  I  accepted  an  invitation  tendered  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman I  had  met  in  Richmond  to  visit  his  country-seat.  I 
was  met  at  the  deepoh  by  a  darky  attired  in  various  hues 
and  patterns,  and  half  buried  in  an  old  army  coat,  which  had 
the  merit  of  being  well  ventilated  if  nothing  else.  After  as- 
certaining that  I  was  the  gentleman  expected,  he  put  my 
valise  into  the  remains  of  the  family  buggy,  and  then  re- 
marked, casually,  that  there  was  a  bar  near  by  where  they 


sold  the  "  real  article."  I  took  the  hint,  and  he  disappeared 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  road  for  about  two  hundred  yards  ran  through  the 
village,  and  was  as  rough  as  roads  generally  come.  I  ex- 
pected to  drop  through  upon  the  stones  every  minute. 
Upon  our  reaching  the  open  road  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
desolate  appearance  of  the  country  ;  fences  broken  down 
and  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  woods  through  which 
we  sometimes  drove  had  been  cleared  in  many  places,  and 
much  of  the  timber  lay  rotting  on  the  ground.  We  passed 
through  several  plantations,  and  upon  all  of  them  fences  and 
outbuildings  were  falling  to  pieces. 

My  friend  came  out  to  welcome  me,  and  escorted  me  by 
the  back  entrance  into  the  house,  and  into  a  low,  white- 
washed room,  with  the  plaster  falling  off  in  places,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  piano,  several  wooden  chairs,  a  mahogany 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  folding  leaves — said 
leaves  just  hanging  on.  The  walls  were  hung  with  daguerre- 
otypes of  ancestors,  and  a  swinging  book-case,  while  the 
mantel  was  decorated  with  photos,  shells,  and  holy  mottoes. 
This  was  the  dining  and  general  sitting-room.  All  the  rest 
were  bed-rooms. 

By  the  fire,  as  we  entered,  was  sitting  Mr.  B.'s  wife,  a 
faded-looking  woman,  with  untidy  hair,  dress,  and  shoes, 
and  hands  rough  and  dirty,  though  descended  from  "  one  of 
our  best  families" — indeed  one  of  her  ancestors  was  a  colo- 
nial governor. 

While  we  were  still  conversing  upon  the  stirring  incidents 
of  my  journey  a  small  colored  girl  came  in  to  set  the  table. 
At  each  place  she  put  a  sort  of  napkin  (no  table-cloth)  and 
then  plates  of  biscuit  of  the  tribe  yclept  Maryland,  with 
butter,  molasses,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  latter  very  bad.  The 
children,  of  whom  there  were  several  crops,  were  remarkable 
for  table-manners  and  cleanliness  of  attire.  They  were 
probably  thrown  in  gratis  as  appetizers.  After  supper  we 
drew  about  the  fire,  talked  until  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
then  returned  and  played  whist  thereon  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  was  put  to  bed  in  a  room  which  was  the  counterpart 
of  the  dining-room,  barring  the  ancestors  and  piano.  My 
bed  was  a  feather  one,  and  I  slept  well  until  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  arose  and  performed  my  ablutions  in  a  tin  basin. 

After  breakfast,  went  with  host  out  hunting,  and  shot,  or, 
rather,  walked  all  day  getting  six  quail.  Returned  home  ; 
same  supper  ;  same  programme.  Such,  O  shade  of  Thack- 
eray, are  the  Esmonds  of  to-day  1 

Lynchburg  is  the  typical  Virginia  town — i.  e.,  a  constant 
striving  to  be  a  step  higher  than  its  neighbor,  no  matter  in 
what  way,  no  matter  how  bad  the  way  may  be.  The  town, 
which  commences  for  the  visitor  at  the  depot,  runs  straight 
up  a  steep  hill  until  it  culminates,  so  to  speak,  in  the  court 
house.  To  be  fashionable  one  must  live  on  a  hill  ;  to  be 
very  fashionable  one  must  live  on  Diamond  Hill ;  thereafter, 
in  lesser  degrees  of  elegance,  come  Garland,  then  College 
Hill.  The  parties  living  upon  these  blissful  heights  quarrel 
valorously  among  themselves,  bat  unite  in  snubbing  those 
less  favored  of  heaven  who  cluster  at  the  base.  In  order  to 
be  one  of  the  magic  inner  aristocracy  of  the  "Three  Hills," 
it  is  necessary  to  possess  either  birth  or  wealth,  society  be- 
ing divided  into  three  parts  :  wealthy  old  families,  old  fami- 
lies minus  wealth  ;  wealth  minus  great-grandfather.  The 
fashionable  politics  are  strictly  Democratic.  Party  feeling 
is  carried  so  far  that  any  one  who  votes  for,  or  even  defends, 
Mahone  in  any  of  his  acts  or  any  of  his  followers,  is  sent  at 
once  to  Coventry.  A  gentleman,  one  who  held  a  prominent 
position  in  Lynchburg  society,  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
a  friend  of  Mahone's  in  the  days  of  the  latter's  obscurity, 
and  was  indeed  under  deep  political  and  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  at  the  last  election  naturally  felt  himself 
bound  to  vote  for  his  candidate.  In  consequence,  he  has 
been  ostracized  by  "  polite  society,"  lost  all  his  friends,  and 
has  been  turned  out  of  the  home  where  he  had  boarded  for 
the  past  ten  years.  In  short,  he  could  not  have  been  worse 
treated  had  he  committed  felony. 

The  fashionable  dinner  hour  is  four  P.  M.,  and  even  in  the 
mansions  of  the  most  ultra  exclusive,  the  gentlemen  are  not 
expected  to  appear  in  evening  dress,  nor  the  ladies  decol- 
lete", in  spite  of  the  "  unbroken  stream."  This  I  have  noticed 
in  all  Virginia  cities,  even  Richmond.  Evening  dress  must 
have  gone  out  with  slavery.  Sociables  or  "societies" 
abound.  Singing,  reading,  and  dancing  classes,  formed  by 
the  rival  cliques,  are,  indeed,  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  place.  They  usually  adjourn  about  one  o'clock,  when  the 
sterner  sex  hie  themselves  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  faro 
banks  and  pass  round  the  convival  bowl  until  daylight. 

The  young  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  attractive  and  bright,  but 
do  not  come  up  to  their  reputation  on  the  subject  of  figure, 
hands,  and  feet.  The  latter  may  be  small,  but  they  are  so 
stuffy  that  one  can  not  help  thinking  that  their  very  infant 
socks  must  have  been  too  short  for  them.  As  for  their 
hands,  they  are  seldom  white  and  not  always  too  well  kept. 

But  the  girls  are  altogether  better  than  the  men,  both  in 
personal  appearance  and  manners.  The  latter  almost  invari- 
ably have  ears  which  would  make  a  jackass  weep  with 
envy.  They  stand  straight  out  in  bristling  aggressive  fash- 
ion, which  ought  to  render  a  shotgun  unnecessary.  And 
one  and  all  they  "  chew."  This  is  a  preeminent  insignia  of 
respectability.  Diamond  Hill  would  close  its  doors  upon 
him  otherwise,  and  the  F.  F.  V.'s  would  know  him  no  more. 
It  is  altogether  en  regie  to  make  a  "  cuspidor  "  of  a  lady's 
hearth,  and  although  she  may  not  like  it,  she  has  not  the 
courage  to  say  so.     But  probably  she  is  used  to  it. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  all  parties  unite  in  abhorrence  of 
Mahone.  Since  his  regime  the  word  "  order "  has  been 
erased  from  the  books  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  and 
about  three  letters  in  every  six  go  astray.  He  is  also  lend- 
ing all  his  influence  to  the  promotion  of  mixed  marriages, 
and  it  is  my  wretched  experience  that  the  negro  appropriates 
what  is  not  his  own  with  more  frequency  and  bare-facedness 
than  ever  before.  He  has  not  a  half  dozen  gentlemen  of 
birth  or  education  on  his  side.  The  men  here,  as  a  rule,  in- 
dulge in  the  flowing  bowl,  and — ah,  even  as  I  write,  enters 
the  gentleman  of  the  house,  besides  whose  veins  of  limpid 
blue  the  azure  of  heaven  is  dim  in  comparison.  He  has  been 
to  Lynchburg,  and  he  is  "  full."  Even  as  I  write  his  feet  are 
gracing  the  top  of  the  piano.  H.  W. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  27th,  1883. 


YOUNG     MEN    AND    YOUNG    WOMEN. 


By  a  Young  Woman. 


As  one  reads  in  the  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  in  the  "  Souve- 
nirs" of  Madame  Joubert,  of  the  life  of  the  men  of  letters 
and  of  the  intellectual  women  of  the  first  and  second  em- 
pires, his  attention  is  called  to  one  of  the  most  charming 
phases  of  society  at  that  time  :  the  close,  strong,  indissolu- 
ble friendships  which  existed  between  the  brilliant  men  and 
women  who  graced  the  salons  of  that  day  ;  friendships  which 
were  characterized  by  chivalrous  devotion  on  one  side,  and 
womanly  tenderness  and  sympathy  on  the  other,  which  ad- 
mitted the  element  of  affection,  but  excluded  that  of  "  love" ; 
friendships  which  the  rules  governing  French  society  made 
possible  only  with  married  women  ;  friendships  like  that  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Recamier,  of  Madame  Joubert 
and  Louis  Blanc. 

In  America,  where  unmarried  women— even  very  young 
girls — are  free  from  the  restraints  which  hamper  their  sis- 
ters on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Atlantic  Ferry,"  connections 
of  this  kind  are  seldom  furmed,  except  by  married  women 
and  elderly  men  ;  and  then  uncharitable  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  subject. 

Although  few  American  parents  maintain  a  system  of  sur- 
veillance in  regard  to  their  daughters  ;  although  they  permit 
them  to  enjoy  innumerable  tetes-a-tetes  with  the  gentlemen 
who  visit  their  homes  ;  allow  them  to  attend  theatres  and 
parties,  unchaperoned — they  are  by  no  means  oblivious  to 
what  is  going  on  between  the  young  people.  If  a  gentleman 
calls  frequently  upon  a  young  lady,  and  frankly  displays  the 
pleasure  which  he  takes  in  her  society,  her  parents  imme- 
diately jump  at  one  of  two  conclusions  :  either  he  has  serious 
"  intentions  "  and  should  declare  them  ;  or,  if  he  have  no  "  in- 
tentions" he  ought  to  have  them,  and  is  monopolizing  the 
time  and  attention  of  Miss  Katie,  or  Miss  Mamie,  or  Miss 
Susie,  simply  pour  passer  le  temps.  They  never  reflect  that, 
even  if  he  comes  simply  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  once 
in  a  while,  there  is  nothing  essentially  wrong  in  his  so  doing — 
that  he  may  not  therefore  be  a  designing  villain,  upon  evil 
thoughts  intent,  conspiring  against  the  peace  of  mind  of 
their  unsuspecting  daughter. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  "  the  frank 
kindness  and  companionship  existing  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  have  no  passion  to  hide  or  to  confess ; "  and  such 
companionship,  born  of  mutual  respect  and  admiration,  of 
congeniality  of  tastes,  and  similarity  of  temperament,  might 
be  enduring,  if  the  parties  most  interested  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations. 

Parents  and  friends  wonder  and  comment,  tease  and  ques- 
tion, until  the  young  woman,  whose  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  have  won  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  is  so  worried  and  tormented  that  she  begins  to 
doubt  her  own  convictions,  and  thinks  she  is  wrong  and  they 
are  right.  There  is  always  an  element  of  respectful  affection 
involved  in  such  a  relationship,  and  the  girl,  remembering 
every  pressure  of  the  hand,  every  word  of  tenderness  re- 
ceived from  her  friend,  looking  through  the  spectacles  of  her 
parents  sees  everything  magnified,  attaches  undue  impor- 
tance to  little  incidents  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  concludes 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  put  an  end  to  this  pleasant  friendship, 
in  deference  to  the  incorrect  opinions  of  her  elders.  She  is 
compelled  to  tell  her  friend  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and,  in  her 
shame  and  sorrow,  while  endeavoring  to  show  him  that  she 
is  not  acting  in  accordance  with  her  own  inclinations,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  some  one  else,  she  becomes  al- 
most incoherent,  and  succeeds  only  in  giving  him  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  she  is  hopelessly  enamored  of  him, 
and  is  banishing  him  that  she  may  forget  him,  thereby  fall- 
ing an  incalculable  distance  in  his  estimation.  He  thinks, 
"  Is  there  no  girl  in  the  world  in  whose  society  a  man  may 
enjoy  himself,  without  she  wishes  to  marry  him,  or  thinks  he 
wishes  to  marry  her?"  and  he  vows  to  enter  into  only  the 
most  superficial  relations  with  the  women  he  may  hereafter 
meet.  Thus  the  agreeable  friendship  is  broken  up.  The 
woman  who  has,  from  her  brief  companionship  with  a  vigor- 
ous, masculine  mind,  gained  mental  strength,  who  has  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  her  friend  that  she  might  refer  to 
him  some  knotty  problem  for  solution,  discuss  with  him  the 
latest  book,  or  submit  to  his  kind  and  intelligent  criticism 
some  creation  of  her  own,  is  forced  to  relinquish  that  which 
has  given  zest  to  her  daily  reading  and  incited  her  to  con- 
tinued effort.  The  man  who  has  grown  to  look  for  her  ten- 
der and  intelligent  sympathy  in  relation  to  his  own  affairs, 
who  has  made  her  the  confidant  of  his  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, perhaps  even  of  his  trials  and  disappointments,  is  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  solace  which  her  presence  has  brought 
to  him,  is  made  to  understand  that  he  must  renounce  her, 
or  announce  his  "  intentions,"  and,  alas  !  poor  fellow,  he  has 
none  to  announce. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  such  friendships  are  sometimes 
dangerous  ;  that  in  such  confidential  intercourse  the  beauties 
of  both  natures  are  revealed  ;  that  one  begins  to  feel  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  the  other ;  that  friendliness  gives  place 
to  fondness,  and  that  again  to  love ;  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult may  be  a  stronger  bond,  or  suffering  and  misery  to  one 
or  the  other.  There  is  a  possibility  that  all  this  may  occur  ; 
but  it  is  not  often  so,  for  the  qualities  which  make  friends  of 
men  and  women  are  not  those  which  make  them  lovers. 

If  it  were  possible  to  muzzle  Rumor,  "that  miserable 
foundling  which  never  knows  its  own  parents,"  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  relatives  and  friends  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  world  men  who  enjoy  the  society  of  women,  as 
"good  comrades"  ;  that  there  are  in  the  world  women,  young 
women,  too,  who  are  contented  with  this  sort  of  regard  from 
men,  and  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  other — then  there 
might  be  many  of  these  delightful  friendships  formed  and 
maintained  unbroken  ;  then  one  might  refute  the  French 
saying,  now  incontrovertible  : 

"  Friendship— friendship  ;  you  do  not  know  what  an  idle 
world,  what  a  treacherous  salve,  what  a  vain  impossibility  is 
friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

San  Francisco,  February,  18S3.      Frances  J 


That  monster  steamer,  the  Great  Eastern,  is  lying  idle  at 
Milford  Haven,  England.     She  can  be  neither  used  nor  sold. 


There  is  a  family  in  Milton,  Trimble  County, 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  and  six  children,  all  of  w 
and  smoke  tobacco,  and  the  youngest  of  the  fam 
two  and  a  half  years  old. 
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There  is  no  daily  journal  in  San  Francisco  with  which  we 
are  more  friendly  than  the  Exa?niner.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
one  with  which  we  are  on  speaking  terms.  We  are  not  quite 
positive  who  owns  it,  but  we  guess  George  Hearst  and  his 
business  associates  furnish  the  money,  and  Clarence  Great- 
house,  Esq.,  the  political  management.  It  is  not  at  all  nec- 
essary to  inquire  who  supplies  the  brains.  It  strikes  us,  and 
we  suggest  the  idea  modestly,  that  the  journal  is  impercepti- 
bly drifting  in  the  direction  of  pedagogism.  The  Exam- 
iner would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  reflect  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  one  of  that  kind  of  queer  little  boys  who  can  be  easier 
coaxed  than  coerced.  The  Examiner  uses  the  birch  rather 
freely  for  a  new  school-master  who  has  not  as  yet  fairly  got 
the  hang  of  the  new  school-house.  The  Examiner  was 
bought  and  newly  capitalized,  baptized,  and  born  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain  business  projects.  The 
first  step  was  to  make  George  Hearst  Governor.  The  scheme 
failed — in  fact,  badly  FAILED.  The  Examiner  did  not  dis- 
cover Stoneman,  nor  nominate  him,  nor  help  to  nominate  ; 
nor  did  it  elect  him,  nor  do  we  think  it  assisted  to  elect  him 
or  desired  to  assist  in  that  direction.  It  does  not  own  him, 
and  ought  not  attempt  to  control  him.  The  Examiner  did 
not  nominate  anybody,  nor  elect  anybody  now  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  fact  is,  the  Examz'pier  sulked  after  the  State 
Convention.  Like  Achilles,  it  went  to  its  tent.  It  grumbled 
like  a  small  boy  with  a  bruised  heel,  and  there  was  an  anx- 
ious period  when  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  the  Examiner 
would  not  go  and  hang  itself.  But  it  was  nursed  into  life  by 
gentle  and  soothing  words.  It  was  coaxed,  petted,  fondled, 
and  finally  allowed  itself  to  drift  before  the  rising  Demo- 
cratic breeze.  When  the  breeze  increased  to  a  boom,  and 
the  boom  to  a  blizzard,  it  carried  the  Examiner  along  with 
it.  It  did  not  ride  the  storm  nor  guide  it,  but  was  swept  on 
before  it,  and  on  its  combing  wave  of  success  the  Examiner 
was  as  a  chip  that  floats  into  a  snug  harbor.  The  Exam- 
iner  had  been  bought  by  a  wealthy  miner  as  a  private  spec- 
ulation, through  which  he  might  acquire  political  honor  and 
attain  the  gubernatorial  office.  He  bought  it  as  he  would 
purchase  a  mining  implement,  and  he  hired  men  to  use  it  as 
he  would  hire  a  foreman  and  practical  miners  to  work  the 
shifts.  The  old  Examiner  was  a  Democratic  organ.  The 
new  Examiner  is  a  personal  venture.  The  old  Examiner 
was  Democratic  from  principle,  through  thick  and  thin, 
through  long  years  of  party  minority,  through  dark  days, 
through  the  civil  war,  when  there  was  no  patronage  nor  hope 
of  patronage,  through  the  time  of  People's  Party,  municipal 
politics  when  there  was  no  party,  and  when  it  was  not  al- 
■  -ed  the  poor  privilege  of  the  hungry  dog  to  pick  up  the 
lest  of  party  crumbs.  The  old  Examiner  was  poor, 
iest,  and  earnest,  and  it  was  Democratic.     The  new  Ex- 


aminer is  rich.  It  has  fallen  upon  prosperous  days.  It  has 
State  patronage  and  city  patronage.  It  is  not  seeking  crumbs. 
It  is  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  land.  It  waxes  fat  and  kicks  ; 
but  it  is  not  honest,  and  is  not  Democratic.  It  is  not  the 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  the  organ  of  George 
Hearst  and  his  business  associates  under  the  management 
of  Clarence  Greathouse,  The  men  who  write  for  it  do  the 
bidding  of  these  gentlemen,  and  are  as  much  the  servants  of 
the  syndicate  who  run  the  Exa?niner  as  are  the  men  in  a 
mine  who  run  drifts,  shafts,  and  inclines,  in  search  of  ore, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  master-mind.  As  Mr.  Hearst  is 
absent  from  the  city,  and  as  his  associates  are  not  known, 
we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  Mr.  Greathouse  as  THE  Ex- 
aminer. 


And  now,  having  this  in  view,  let  us  see  whether  we  have 
either  carelessly  or  wrongfully  charged  it  with  pedagogism. 
Let  us  fancy  the  State  Senate  as  a  school  in  session  ;  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  acted  as  monitor  to  secure  order ; 
its  Secretary  has  called  the  roll ;  when  in  walks  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Greathouse,  the  Master,  with  his  majestic  tread. 
Around  his  Jovian  brow  hang  the  thunder-clouds  of  angry- 
indignation  ;  in  his  hand  he  clutches  the  birchen  rod  ;  he 
summons  Master  Cronan  and  the  other  little  Senators  to 
stand  in  a  circle  before  him,  and  he  says  to  them  :  "  Now, 
"  you  Cronan,  Cross,  Dougherty,  Fraser,  Harrigan,  Keating, 
"  Kelly,  Kellogg,  McCarthy,  Nelson,  Ryan,  and  Whitney, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  As  for  the  four  little  black 
11  Republican  rascals,  Dudley,  McClure,  Perry,  and  Vroo- 
l(  man,  I  expected  nothing  better  of  them ;  but  the  rest  of 
"  you  have  disobeyed  my  injunction.  I  told  you  to  follow 
"  Del  Valle,  and  stick  together,  and  not  to  play  truant  with 
"Stow.  You  know  I  don't  like  that  Stow;  he  flung  stones 
"  at  the  good  man  who  pays  my  salary,  and  would  not  let 
"him  be  Governor.  I  shall  write  your  names  on  the  black- 
"  board,  and,  if  you  do  not  do  my  bidding,  I  shall  turn  you 
"  out  ofschool."     Let  us  quote  from  the  Examiner: 

"  Every  Senator  took  an  anti-monopoly  pledge.  Every  one  took  an 
oath  to  oppose  railroads.  We  will  print  your  names,  and  hold  you  up  in 
the  Examiner  as  men  who  have  forfeited  their  honors  and  falsified  their 
oaths,  and  you  shall  not  be  again  elected  to  office.  There  can  be  no 
betrayal  of  the  people,  no  bartering  of  their  rights,  and  you,  who  by 
this  vote  admit  your  venality  and  corruption,  will  act  wisely  to  with- 
draw at  once  from  our  party.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  treachery 
will  be  no  longer  tolerated.  The  Examiner  will  not  excuse  nor  palliate 
any  offenses  of  this  kind.  In  drawing  up  our  ranks  for  the  presidential 
struggle,  we  will  avoid  the  lanus-faced.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
ceive us  twice.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  vote  you  have  cast 
There  is  but  one  explanation:  'Money  is  the  word.'  It  has  often 
been  the  same  since  the  days  of  fudas. — See  Editorial  in  Examiner 
of  February  3d." 

Your  conduct  is  not  that  of  statesmen.  You  are  corrupt  and  mer- 
cenary. You  are  recreant  Senators,  feeding  upon  commissary  stores 
from  the  railroad.  Your  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and  Rail- 
roads is  stocked.  The  only  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  you 
is  to  cut  you  off  from  all  further  chance  of  election,  and  this  is  the  course 
the  Examiner  will  try  its  best  to  have  the  people  take  with  reference  to 
any  Senator  who  helps  defeat  these  resolutions. — Examiner's  Editorial, 
February  jth." 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  last  Sundays  issue,  and  to 
the  Sacramento  correspondence,  for  as  arrogant  and  dicta- 
torial a  kind  of  writing  as  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  the 
most  independent  of  journals.  This  is  the  crack  of  the 
slave-whip  as  it  used  to  lap  the  blood  of  the  "damned nig- 
ger," in  the  cane  or  cotton-field ;  and  if  our  Democratic 
friends  do  not  like  the  pedagogism  of  Mr.  Clarence  Great- 
house,  and  this  kind  of  plantation  discipline,  all  we  can  say 
to  them  is,  they  must  stand  it,  for  their  organ,  the  Examiner, 
is  the  implement  of  rich  men  and  capitalists,  and  just  at  this 
time  it  is  the  pleasure  of  these  rich  men  and  capitalists  to 
provoke  a  war  with  the  railroad  interests ;  and  it  is  the  pol- 
icy just  now  of  the  Examiner  and  Mr.  Greathouse  to  declare 
vengeance  against  all  the  interests,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
George  Hearst  for  Governor.  The  Examiner  is  endeavor- 
ing to  punish  certain  political  offenses  against  its  owner.  It 
is  endeavoring  to  manufacture  what  it  pleases  to  designate 
anti-monopoly  sentiment,  in  order  to  work  out  a  personal  re- 
sentment against  interests  that  did  not  choose  to  permit  the 
gubernatorial  choice  of  California,  or  the  Senatorial  posi- 
tion at  Washington,  to  be  occupied  by  the  unscrupulous  in- 
struments of  a  moneyed  syndicate,  which  has  done  nothing 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  State  or  city,  and  has  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  of  nothing  that  would  advance  personal 
interests  and  swell  not  honestly  gathered  accumulations.  We 
would  not  desire  to  prevent  Demociats  or  Republicans  from 
masquerading  in  anti-monopoly  garments,  if  we  thought 
they  were  in  earnest.  We  would  not  object  to  an  honest 
party  issue  framed  upon  the  subject  of  fares  and  freights  ; 
but  we  do  object  to  the  rattle  of  the  bells  and  the  fantastic 
contortions  of  every  party  clown  who  chooses  to  play  to  the 
crack  of  Mr.  Merriman's  whip  ;  and  we  object  to  remaining 
silent  when  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  business  associates  purchase 
a  respectable  party  newspaper  and  run  it  as  an  anti-monop- 
oly organ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  Greathouse, 
in  the  interest  of  a  syndicate  of  moneyed  men  and  monopo- 
lists, who  are  a  hundred  times  more  offensive  in  their  meth- 
ods than  the  men  who  build  railroads. 


The  Examineris  engaged  in  a  hopeless  undertaking, which, 
if  it  was  honest  in  politics,  it  would  not  attempt.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  railroad  question  a  political  one  in  this 
State.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  can  not  be  done. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  who  think,  as  we  think, 
that  the  railroad  interests  have  accomplished  more  for  the 
good  of  the  State  than  any  other  organized  interest  in  it,  and 
that,  if  the  same  zeal  and  effort  had  been  expended  to  estab- 
lish friendly  and  harmonious  interests  with  the  railroad  peo- 
ple that  there  have  been  to  misrepresent,  abuse,  and  rob 
them,  it  would  have  been  better  for  all.  There  is  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizen-voters  who  know  nothing  of  freights, 
who  never  saw  a  bill  of  lading,  and  to  whom  the  question  of 
fares  is  an  exceptional  one,  usually  limited  within  the  cost 
of  a  picnic  excursion  to  some  rural  grove  or  sea-side  resort. 
There  is  a  large  geographical  division  of  this  State,  which, 
having  no  railroad  facilities,  is  anxious  to  come  under  the 
iron  heel  of  railroad  oppression;  and  there  are  some  people, 
even  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Bernardino,  who  are  not  dishonest  and  dishonora- 
ble enough  not  to  admit  that  the  railroads  have  given  value 
to  lands  and  productions  which  were  formerly  valueless. 
There  is  another  class  of  people  who  recognize  the  fact  that 
railroad  corporations  do  those  things  they  ought  not  to  do, 
and  leave  undone  things  they  ought  to  do,  and  would  like  to 
see  them  brought  within  legitimate  and  healthful  political 
control.  They  look  upon  railroads  as  common  carriers, 
quasi  public  servants,  and  properly  amenable  to  legislative 
authority  ;  but  these  people  have  sufficient  sagacity  to  know 
that  the  class  of  politicians  of  which  Messrs.  Estee,  Tom 
Fitch,  and  Dennis  Kearney,  George  Hearst,  W.  W.  Foote, 
and  Charles  Sumner,  are  representative,  are  mere  dema- 
gogues, riding  a  hobby,  and  that  for  them  the  railroad  is  a 
mere  stalking-horse  for  office.  The  thing  will  play  out  in 
time,  and  the  more  effort  made  by  either  party  to  out-clamor 
the  other  party,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  defeat.  There 
are  lessons  in  the  past  which  so  astute  and  intelligent  a  pol- 
itician as  we  recognize  Mr.  Clarence  Greathouse  to  be,  ought 
to  have  learned.  Railroad  partisanship,  aided  by  the  inter- 
ests and  indifference  of  the  classes  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
beat  Hearst  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  beat  Estee  for 
the  election,  elected  two  Commissioners,  of  whom  W.  W. 
Foote  is  not  one,  and  would  have  beaten  Sumner  for  Con- 
gress, if  W.  W.  Morrow  had  not  so  far  pronounced  upon 
public  anti-railroad  prejudice  as  to  bid  for  its  vote.  Mr. 
Greathouse  and  the  Examiner  threaten  Senators  with  polit- 
ical punishment  and  party  annihilation  for  not  aiding  them  to 
punish  the  men  who  punished  Hearst,  and  for  not  legislat- 
ing against  railroads,  to  enable  the  Examiner  to  get  even 
with  them  ;  it  may  suggest  to  those  threatened  senators  that 
there  is  a  power  greater  even  than  the  Examiner,  which,  in 
their  future  ambitions,  is  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  than 
the  now  badly  disgruntled  Democratic  organ. 


If  we  had  not  been  the  most  amiable  of  men  we  should 
have  lost  temper  when  from  Ghetto  and  Judenstrasse, 
old  clo'  and  pawn-shop,  there  came  up  the  senseless 
and  mischievous  clamor  of  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  un- 
principled Jews.  We  should  have  the  better  retained  our 
philosophic  equanimity  if  Doctor  Elkan  Cohn  had  not 
forgotten  the  amenities  of  literary  combat,  and  left  his 
synagogue  to  throw  himself  into  a  controversy  that  is 
always  better  if  honorably  conducted.  We  had  recovered 
from  this  blow,  and  were  again  selling  down  to  our  usual 
placidity  of  temper,  when  we  were  aroused  by  another  blast 
from  the  tin  horn  of  a  trumpeting  ecclesiastic,  who  exhibits 
his  dishonesty  and  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  question — this 
time  a  Jewish  rabbi  from  Oakland,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levy. 
Whether  he  is  the  "one  Levy"  of  Tom  Ochiltree's  story 
we  do  not  know.  To  prove  our  charge  that  he  is  dishonest 
we  will  print  his  text,  from  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  and  sev- 
enth verse  of  Jeremiah,  as  he  quotes  it,  and  from  the  He- 
brew Bible  as  it  is  : 

"And  seek  the  welfare  of  the  city  whither  you  go,  and  pray  on  its 
behalf  unto  the  Lord." — As  quoted  by  one  Levy,  the  Rabbi. 

"And  seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  ye  shall  have  peace." — As  printed  in  the  Holy  Bible,  Oxford 
edition. 

We  shall  not  dignify  with  the  space  this  dishonest  ex- 
pounder of  a  bogus  text  from  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  except 
to  say,  that  if  his  argument  that  usury  is  a  wicked  practice, 
and  not  indulged  in  by  Jews,  satisfies  Uncle  Franklin,  and 
Uncle  Harris,  and  the  original  Uncle  Bill,  whose  three  balls 
are  in  sight  of  our  window,  and  his  other  Jewish  relations, 
and  if  he  thereby  earns  his  salary,  we  shall  be  content.  The 
Reverend  M.  S.  Levy,  of  Oakland,  is  altogether  too  shallow 
and  superficial  for  us  to  engage  with  in  discussing  a  question 
of  which  he  exposes  his  ignorance  by  misquoting  scripture, 
and  exhibits  his  personal  and  mental  u.-.  worthiness  by  calling 
the  writer  " Juden-hatze,"  and  false'y  accusing  him  of 
"  weekly  abuse  of  Jews  through  moti/es  of  envy  and  malice." 
As  we  bow  this  rabbi  out  from  further  notice,  we  take 
the  liveliest  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  admirable    communication   of  our  friend,   Bernard 
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Marks,  formerly  school-master  and  miner,  now  farmer  and 
dairyman  at  Fresno.  To  print  such  a  paper  is  a  pleasure, 
and  answers  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  our  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  one  kind  of  Jews  and  our  contempt  for  an- 
other. The  argument  of  Marks  is  well  and  forcibly  put. 
We  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  replying  to  it, 
and  endeavoring  to  answer  some  of  the  broader  suggestions 
contained  in  it.  This  we  will  do,  if  the  chatter  of  the 
Sheenies  and  monkey  Jews  will  give  us  a  rest  from  the  oft 
iterated  reiteration  that  the  writer  is  himself  an  apostate 
Jew.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  low  and  vile 
of  all  base  and  servile  races  think  it  the  very  sublimity  of 
vituperative  abuse  to  charge  upon  another  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  which  the  angry  accuser  belongs.  To 
illustrate  :  When  two  darkies,  that  is  two  "orn'ry  niggers," 
get  into  a  wordy  altercation,  the  meanest  thing  that  can 
be  said  is  to  denounce  the  antagonist  with  the  shame  and 
reproach  of  being  black ;  so,  with  the  second-hand  Jew, 
there  is  nothing  so  satisfying  to  him  as  to  declare  that  his 
offending  adversary  is  also  a  Jew.  "  Renegade  Jew  "  is  the 
favorite  epithet  of  the  class  which  is  usurious,  greedy,  and 
avaricious  ;  that  goes  into  criminal  insolvency  to  cheat 
creditors  ;  that  burns  merchandise  to  rob  insurance  compa- 
nies ;  that  makes  swindling  adjustments  to  pay  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  supports  itself  generally  by  the  tricks  and 
mean  artifices  of  trade,  and  the  lying  evasions  of  dishonest 
business  practices.  It  is  the  type  of  Jew  whom  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  calls  "  robbers,"  and  styles  "unclean,"  and  of  whom 
he  says  "  their  rabbis  are  become  brutish,"  and  set  up 
altars  to  "burn  incense  to  Baal."  Jeremiah  describes  this 
class  of  Jews  as  "  thieves  who  are  only  ashamed  when 
found,"  and  of  whom  he  exclaimes  :  "For  though  thou  wash 
thee  with  nitre  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity 
is  marked."  If  the  reverends  Cohn  or  Levy  are  vexed  over 
the  fact  that  we  have  said  unkind  things  of  their  people, 
what  must  be  their  indignation  when  they  peruse  the  say- 
ings of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  denounces  them 
all  through  his  Prophecies  and  Lamentations.  We  com- 
mend these  distinguished  divines  to  preach  upon  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  the  text  of  which  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  For  among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men  ;  they  lay  wait  as  he 
that  setteth  snares.     They  set  a  trap  ;  they  catch  men. 

"  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit ;  there 
fore  they  are  become  great  and  waxen  rich." 


On  Wednesday  morning,on  theway  to  our  office,  we  passed 
through  Chinatown — let  us  say  China,  for,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, there  is  not  a  street  in  Canton,  Shanghai,  or  Pekin 
where  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Chinese  life  are  more 
pronounced  than  in  our  Dupont  Street.  Even  the  houses, 
with  their  improvised  balconies,  highly  colored  paints,  and 
their  gilded  signs,  put  on  an  oriental  look.  From  their 
upper  rooms,  even  as  early  in  the  morning  as  nine  o'clock, 
we  heard  the  one-stringed  fiddle,  the  tum-tum,  and  the 
clashing,  bronze  gong.  Through  the  opening  doors  we 
caught  glimpses  of  well-dressed  men  and  women  with  chil- 
dren in  holiday  costume,  dispensing  the  smiling  hospitality 
of  tea  and  sweetmeats,  and  receiving  their  new  year's  calls, 
and  we  remember  having  so  often  read  that  New  Year's 
calling  was  a  Dutch  custom,  introduced  in  the  early  days  to 
New  York  by  our  ancestors  from  Antwerp,  Harlem,  The 
Hague,  and  Amsterdam;  yet  here  we  saw  the  Chinese  in  this, 
to  them,  land  of  exile  practicing  a  custom  running  back  into 
a  period  of  their  history  which,  to  us  upstarts  and  parvenues 
among  the  family  of  men,  seems  to  have  been  a  twilight 
age.  The  streets  were  filled  ;  more  than  thronged — they 
were  packed.  And — not  forgetting  all  that  we  have  ever 
said  in  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration — we  must  confess 
that  it  was  the  most  comfortable-looking,  cleanly,  and  well- 
dressed  throng  of  working-men  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
was  not  a  disorderly  or  a  drunken  man  among  them.  There 
was  not  in  sight  a  blear-eyed,  fallen  woman.  They  had 
paid  themselves  the  compliment  of  keeping  their  sin,  their 
shame,  and  poverty,  for  at  least  one  day,  out  of  sight.  Our 
civilization  is  different.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  fixed 
his  fete-day,  and  gave  a  holiday  to  France,  he  decreed  that 
beggars  might  take  it  to  themselves  as  a  harvest.  When 
California  holds  its  summer  festivals,  it  lets  loose  the  gam- 
bler and  the  harlot  to  ply  their  vocations.  Mixed  with  the 
throng  of  working-men  in  cotton,  was  the'  occasional  mer- 
chant in  silks  and  satins,  passing  on  foot  from  house  to  house, 
in  the  interchange  of  the  day's  greetings.  Let  us  indulge  in 
another  remark  :  There  is  no  nation  in  all  the  world,  civil- 
ized or  barbarian,  whose  dress  and  costume  of  working-men 
and  men  of  leisure  is  so  sensible,  so  philosophic,  so  easy,  so 
natural,  and  so  comformable  to  the  laws  of  health,  as  the 
Chinese.  Wemight  well  afford  to  adopt  it  and  discard  ourown 
most  unpicturesque  habiliment,  from  the  abominable  plug- 
hat  to  the  inquisitorial  boot.  We  suggest  the  change  as  one 
of  economy  and  comfort.  We  know,  however,  that  no  such 
change  can  ever  be  allowed  in  these  western  lands.  The 
tyrants  of  unfixed  fashions  hold  us  in.their  power.  The  tailor 
leads  Freddie  Gebhardt,  and  Freddie  leads  us  all ;  Mrs. 
Langtry  leads  the  milliner,  and  the  milliners  lead  our  wives, 
and  they  lead  us.     Female  fashions  are,  as  a  rule,  established 


by  the  kept  mistresses  of  France.  Parisian  modes  come 
from  the  demi-monde.  Now  and  then  some  lady  of  imperial 
court,  in  the  pride  of  rank  and  beauty,  like  the  once  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  like  the  beautiful  Empress  of  Austria,  or  some 
diva  with  youth  and  song,  may  wrench  the  sway  of  fashion 
from  the  bawd  ;  but  the  sceptre  soon  returns  again.  Custom 
in  China,  in  Japan,  and,  we  believe,  among  all  the  oriental 
families,  has  decreed  one  fashion  of  cut  and  form  for  the 
gear  of  men  and  women.  In  fabric  and  color  there  is  no  ar- 
bitrary rule.  The  wealthy  may  wear  silks  and  satins,  with 
furs  and  embroideries,  with  velvets  and  laces,  with  fringe  of 
gold  bullion  and  ornaments  of  costliest  material  ;  but,  in  cut 
and  fashion,  it  is  not  unlike  the  poorest  cotton  that  hides  the 
nakedness  of  the  common  toiler.  There  is  sense  in  this 
One  costly  dress  may  do  duty  for  a  lifetime,  and  the  family 
bread-getter  is  not  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  tyrant,  Fash- 
ion, which  demands,  under  the  inexorable  fiat  of  the  Taboo, 
that  material  and  form  shall  change  with  a  season's  wear. 
It  would  be  a  most  costly  costume  that  we  would  compro- 
mise upon,  if  our  ornamental  half  would  have  but  one,  or, 
say,  one  from  each  of  the  half  dozen  fabrics  that  are  used  for 
women's  gear.  As  illustrative  of  the  superior  intelligence 
and  taste  of  the  Asian  woman,  she  wears  no  bonnet,  and 
China  pays  no  revenue  to  France.  All  barbarians  are  noisy, 
illustrated  by  our  own  young  Yahoos,  with  Christmas  tin- 
horns, trumpets,  and  drums.  Young  America  exudes  patriot- 
ism in  fire  and  noise  on  the  Fourth  of  July ;  so,  with  the  older 
barbarians,  the  new  year  is  to  them  a  day  of  din,  and,  as  we 
came  through  Chinatown,  its  inhabitants  were  indulging  in 
the  hour  allotted  them,  fire-crackers  being  burned  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  packs,  till  the  atmosphere  was  blue  with  the 
smoke  of  powder  and  heavy  with  the  incessant  rattle  of  ex- 
plosion. Fire-crackers,  by  the  box  and  barrel,  hung  sus- 
pended by  ropes  from  windows  and  balconies,  flung  in  boxes 
into  the  street,  and  exploded  in  casks,  till  the  road-way  was 
paved  with  red  paper.  When  a  boy,  the  extreme  of  the 
writer's  patriotic  ambition  was  to  attain  five  packs  of  Chi- 
nese fire-crackers,  to  be  fired  one  at  a  time.  We  blush  to 
remember  the  time  when  we  flung  fire-balls,  made  of  cotton- 
wick  and  turpentine,  upon  the  village  green,  and  contrast  our 
penurious  patriotism  with  the  splendid  profligacy  of  a  race 
that  fires  off  Chinese  crackers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
packs ;  a  barbarian  race  that  has  no  independence  day,  no 
George  Washington,  and  which  never  whipped  the  British  ; 
an  irreligious  race,  that  has  no  pope,  nor  Saint  Patrick's  day, 
nor  hopes  of  immortality  in  the  bosom  of  that  most  ancient 
and  honorable  "  white  Jew,"  the  good  old  Father  Abraham. 
And,  before  we  forget  it,  we  here  file  our  protest  against  the 
exercise  of  that  mean  and  narrow  prejudice  which  prompts 
our  Board  of  Supervisors  not  to  allow  Chinese  theatricals 
all  night  during  a  national  festival,  and  which  does  not  per- 
mit Chinese  to  fumigate  their  quarters  by  bursting  as  many 
fire-crackers  as  they  please  during  the  three  full  days  of  their 
new  year's  frolic.  There  is  no  demurrer  by  any  political 
authority  toward  allowing  the  Pope's  political  Irish  the  priv- 
ilege of  occupying  our  most  prominent  business  streets  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March,  to  celebrate  the  supposed  birthday 
of  a  supposed  saint.  The  Pope's  Irish  vote;  but,  all  the 
same,  we  look  upon  the  Chinese  new  year  festival  as  an  in- 
finitely more  sensible  way  of  spending  the  time  than  the  ab- 
surd pageantry  of  hod-carriers  on  horseback,  wearing  of  the 
green,  with  mortar-mixers  on  foot  in  dilapidated  regimentals, 
tramping  behind  politicians  and  priests  in  open  barouches. 


If  there  is  anything  that  we  take  especial  delight  in,  it  is 
a  good,  vigorous  newspaper  quarrel  among  our  daily  neigh- 
bors. The  Examiner  and  Evening  Bulletin  are  at  it  just 
now,  and  the  object  of  this  editorial  notice  is  to  encourage 
them  to  go  in  and  maul  each  other.  The  quarrel  is  simple 
and  the  language  is  plain.  The  Bulletin  charges  the  Exam- 
iner with  stealing  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  treasury  of 
the  city  for  three  extra  and  unauthorized  issues  of  the  char- 
ter. The  Examiner  says  the  Bulletin  lies,  and  with  intelli- 
gent malice.  For  printing  the  charter  twenty  times  the  Ex- 
aminer got  five  thousand  dollars.  For  the  same  work  the 
Bulletin  got  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  Examiner 
accounts  for  this  difference  because  of  its  larger  circulation, 
while  the  Bulletin  declares  that  its  circulation  exceeds  that 
of  the  Examiner.  The  Examiner  charges  that  the  Bulle- 
tin is  the  servant  of  the  railroad  Mogul  for  hire,  and  makes 
this  specific  allegation  : 

"  A  gentleman  went  to  the  Bulletin  office  a  few  days  ago  to  submit  a 
communication  relative  to  the  Tehachapi  disaster.  He  was  told  to  take 
it  to  the  railroad  offices  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  and  if  he  could 
get  it  endorsed  there  it  would  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  This  is  the 
Irozen  fact,  and  it  will  not  be  denied." 

Now,  there  is  not  a  single  reader  in  the  State  who  believes 
that  this  is  true,  and  no  one  will  ever  believe  it,  unless  the 
Bulletin  denies  il,  and  then  no  one  will  know  what  to  believe* 
A  scandal  was  printed  a  day  or  two  since  against  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, of  New  York,  by  all  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
It  came  through  the  Associated  Press  organization.  It  was  a 
deliberate,  manufactured  lie  sent  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  purpose.  It  was  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  of  men,  said  of 
the  California  Legislature  that  it  was  a  body  of  hoodlums, 


etc.  Now,  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Huntington,  and  the 
character  of  legislation  now  pending  at  Washington  and  at 
Sacramento,  knows  that  the  whole  story  is  a  senseless  fabri- 
cation. If  any  evidence  were  wanting  that  it  is  a  lie,  it  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  dailies  printed  it.  The  news- 
paper institution  is  to  us  an  amusing  thing.  Its  pretensions 
and  assumptions  are  so  at  variance  with  its  motives  and 
morals,  that  it  affords  us  a  constant  opportunity  of  interest- 
ing observation.  There  is  one  point  at  which  the  various 
editors  have  determined  to  bark  in  harmony.  They  are  like 
dogs  who  bay  the  moon.  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
bull  and  terrier,  pup  and  old  dog,  at  all  times  forgetting 
personal  animosities,  all  howl  in  concerted  unison  at  the 
moon.  So  all  editors  howl  at  monopoly  —  some  at  one, 
some  at  another,  but  every  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  has 
its  pet  monopoly  to  howl  at.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  go  for 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  no  longer  snarl  at 
the  railroad.  The  Chronicle  howls  at  the  railroad,  while  it 
scratches  its  back  under  the  Spring  Valley  table,  and  eats 
the  sweet  things  of  Eastern  sugar  refiners,  while  it  froths  at 
the  mouth  over  Claus  Spreckels.  The  Examiner  denounces 
the  railroad,  and  it  does  not  denounce  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
Express,  which  last  week  charged  us  twenty- two  dollars  to 
bring  twenty-four  orange  trees,  not  thirty  inches  high,  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  whose  tariff  of  freight  exactions  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  as  coming  within 
the  scope  of  his  investigations.  The  Post  and  the  Alta  are 
window-tappers,  and  howl  for  bones.  In  our  judgment,  there 
is  but  one  fearless,  high-toned,  independent,  straight-for- 
ward, and  honest  journal  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  is  not  a 
daily.  However,  we  delight  to  hear  these  journalistic  dogs 
bark,  we  rejoice  to  see  them  bite  each  other,  and  we  recog- 
nize the  influence  and  the  usefulness  of  the  San  Francisco 
daily  press  as  something  in  value  not  unlike  our  house-dogs. 
We  have  several,  and  are  fond  of  them.  One,  like  the  Alta, 
is  old  and  toothless  ;  he  lies  upon  the  door-mat  in  the  sun, 
and  sleeps  and  snores.  We  have  two  terriers.  They  are 
like  the  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle — frisky,  noisy,  barking 
curs,  that  will  catch  a  beggar  by  the  heels  if  they  sneak  be- 
hind him  in  safety.  One,  an  honest-faced  mongrel  whelp, 
that  barks  at  everybody  that  comes  along — an  honest-mean- 
ing dog,  but  with  no  sense  to  discriminate  between  the  baker 
who  brings  us  our  daily  bread,  in  the  light  of  day,  or  the 
chicken-thief  who  sneaks  in  by  night  to  rob  our  hen-roost. 
This  is  the  Bulletin.  We  have  a  nondescript  pug  of  a  dog  ; 
his  mother  was  a  long  and  silken-eared  King  Charles  spaniel ; 
him  we  liken  to  the  Post.  One  must  see  him  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  animal  his  father  must  have  been  to  have  begotten  so 
anomalous  a  nondescript.  He  barks,  and  snaps,  and  howls, 
and  fancies  himself  in  the  fray  if  there  is  one.  We  have 
one  trained  and  blooded  dog,  "  Snyder."  He  has  the 
highly  cultured  instinct  of  inherited  intelligence,  and  when 
we  hear  in  our  grounds  the  clamor  of  barking  dogs  we 
simply  listen.  If  Snyder  is  silent,  we  know  that  nothing  is 
wrong  ;  if  Snyder  barks,  we  inquire  the  cause.  The  sham 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  daily  press  is  something  marvelous.  It 
constantly  prates  of  its  disinterested,  unselfish,  and  honor- 
able purpose,  when  it  knows,  and  everybody  knows,  and  it 
knows  that  everybody  knows,  that  it  is  working  for  money, 
and  nothing  but  money  ;  that  there  is  nothing  within  the 
bounds  of  safety  to  the  persons  of  its  owners,  and  within 
the  law  of  libel,  that  it  will  not  do  for  coin.  Whenever 
we  hear  a  preacher  boast  of  his  superior  godliness,  a 
doctor  of  his  ability  to  cure,  a  lawyer  of  his  integrity, 
a  woman  of  her  virtue,  or  a  newspaper  writer  of  his  superior 
and  disinterested  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
subserve  the  public  good,  we  always  feel  that  we  are  con- 
versing either  with  a  hypocrite,  a  quack,  a  shyster,  a  bawd, 
or  the  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper. 


It  is  a  very  regrettable  incident  that  the  Hon.  Creed  Hay- 
mond  should,  in  debate,  have  shaken  his  clenched  fist  under 
the  nose  of  ex-Governor  Irwin  and  told  him  that  he  lied.  It 
is  more  regrettable  if  the  ex-governor  did  lie  concerning  Mr. 
Haymond's  clients.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  sudden 
and  undignified  manner  of  his  sitting  down,  the  ex-governor 
broke  a  leg.  The  incident  loses  its  tragic  significance  some- 
what when  we  know  that  it  was  the  leg  of  a  chair.  If  the 
ex-gubernatorial  memory  had  been  more  retentive  of  politi- 
cal and  personal  favors  received,  and  party  offenses  con- 
doned, he  would  be  less  demonstrative  in  playing  his  role  in 
"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  But  the  most  regrettable 
thing  about  this  whole  matter  is  that  so  respectable  a  man 
as  ex-Governor  Irwin,  and  one  who  has  so  honorably  per- 
formed the  duties  of  an  honorable  office,  should,  through  the 
necessity  of  place  and  the  ambition  for  iurlher  honors,  seem 
to  think  it  proper  for  him  to  play  the  arts  and  tricks  of 
demagogy  in  ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  the  friends  who 
breathed  into  him  the  original  breath  of  official  existence. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  gratitude  and  honesty.  The 
former  has  been  defined  by  Rochefoucauld  to  be  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come  ;  and  the  latter  was  thus  interpreted 
by  the  somewhat  famous  Dean  Richmond,  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  banquet,  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast 
of  "  God's  noblest  work,"  said  his  idea  of  an  he  as 

the  damned  rascal  who  would  stay  bought. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    JEWISH    QUESTION. 


A  Superficial  Presentation  of  the  Other  Side. 


This  caption  was  not  constructed  to  disarm  criticism.  The  writer 
has  not  studied  the  subject,  and  is  not  competent  to  present  it  in  the 
magazine  style  of  Madame  Ragozin  or  Emma  Lazarus.  He  aims  only 
to  present  some  of  the  conspicuous  facts  that  lie  upon  the  surface,  and 
which  laugh  at  some  of  the  general  statements  of  the  Argonaut  con- 
cerning the  family  which  has  furnished  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
without  one  solitary  exception,  its  code  of  morals  and  its  God.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  refute  what  few  specific  accusations 
are  contained  in  the  articles  to  which  this  is  intended  as  a  partial  re- 
ply. Even  if  they  are  true,  they  still  leave  the  Jewish  people  a  most 
honorable  place  in  past  and  present  history.  As  to  general  allegations, 
they  can  be  met  only  by  others  of  their  own  kind. 

The  Jews  are  not  a  race  ;  neither  are  they  a  nation.  They  are  sim- 
ply a  family  ;  the  descendants  of  one  man.  They  were  the  Saxons  of 
the  ancient  world.  While  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  have  their 
main  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
imaginative,  mercurial,  phlegmatic,  etc.,  the  Saxons  are  specially  noted 
for  common-sense.  It  is  this  quality  which  gives  England  and  America 
their  present  glory,  and  which  wilt  ultimately  cause  the  English  lan- 
guage to  dominate  the  earth.  It  is  this  quality  of  the  Hebrew  family 
that  caused  it  to  break  away  from  the  idol  worship  of  the  people  from 
whom  it  sprung.  It  is  this  quality  which  gave  rise  to  the  code  of  morals 
that  made  a  high  grade  of  civilization  possible.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  and  others,  had  their  few  great  teach- 
ers who  were  themselves  models  of  moral  purity,  but  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  any  perceptible  impression  upon  the  morals  of  their 
people.  The  Greek  mythology  attributed  swindling  and  other  crimes 
to  the  gods  of  Greece,  Stealing  and  lying  were  hardly  regarded  as 
offenses.  The  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  Jews  were  slaves  during 
four  hundred  years,  were  bad  enough  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  an  ordi- 
nary family  in  one  generation,  and,  when  the  Jews  left  them  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  they  spoiled  their  enslavers  in  accordance  with  the 
morality  they  had  learned  from  them.  They  no  sooner  became  free 
than  they  expressed  on  some  tablets  that  code  of  morals  which  set  them 
apart  at  once  as  a  peculiar  people  and  different  from  any  other  then  on 
earth.  Being  constantly  constrained  to  select  wives  from  the  women  of 
neighboring  nations,  they  were  frequently  led  to  adopt  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  nations  to  which  their  wives  belonged.  The  infamous 
depths  of  degradation  into  which  these  religions  plunged  their  votaries 
can  hardly  be  realized  in  this  century.  No  doubt,  then,  as  now,  woman 
was  the  pillar  of  the  established  church.  The  Protestant  church  of  to- 
day rests  on  the  shoulders  of  women.  When  a  woman  of  that  day  ac- 
cepted a  Hebrew  lover,  it  was  no  doubt  a  condition  precedent  that  he 
worshiped  at  her  shrine.  Love  ruled  the  world  at  that  day,  as  it  does 
in  this  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  the  continued  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
family  that  it  keep  aloof  from  contamination.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  decreed  that  every  man  who  had  married  an  alien 
woman  should  either  send  her  away  or  himself  leave  the  holy  city,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  Jews  left  the  city  with  their  alien  wives 
and  children,  and  became  members  of  the  nations  to  which  their  wives 
belonged.  At  this  day  the  objection  to  seeking  wives  outside  of  the 
family  no  longer  exists,  but  there  are  so  many  pretty  girls  inside  of  it 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  them.  As  to  the  Hebrew  girls,  the  con- 
servatism of  the  sex  explains  why  they  do  not  marry  outside  the  pale  of 
the  church. 

Political  catastrophes  took  from  the  Hebrews  their  country,  and  scat- 
tered them  among  the  nations.  The  nobility  of  these  nations  murdered 
and  robbed  their  own  people ;  why  should  they  not  murder  and  rob 
well-to-do  strangers  who  were  rendered  weak  by  isolation?  The  He- 
brews were  natural  stock-raisers  and  farmers.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  acquire  land,  because  the  ownership  of  land  was  considered  honora- 
ble, and  very  few,  if  any,  poor  Christians  were  allowed  to  own  land.  But 
this  was  no  misfortune  to  the  Hebrews,  for  if  they  had  raised  crops, 
the  buccaneering  nobility  would  have  harvested  them.  They  could  not 
raise  stock,  for  sheep  and  cattle  are  easily  stolen.  They  were  forced 
into  those  vocations  in  which  they  could  easily  secrete  their  property. 
A  time  has  come  when  in  many  civihzed  countries  they  may  safely  go 
back  to  the  occupations  from  which  they  were  driven  by  tyranny,  but  a 
hundred  years  is  only  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  such  a  family,  and  they 
have  already  done  much  in  that  direction.  Having  been  debarred  from 
agriculture  in  the  country,  they  were  compelled  to  concentrate  in  the 
cities.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  their  youth  to  be  infected  by  the 
same  ideas  that  infect  other  youth.  How  many  city  young  men  go  out 
to  farms  to  work  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  even  starvation  would  drive  them  out. 
The  city  young  man  of  our  day  would  rather  spend  his  life  as  a  white- 
handed  office-menial  than  as  a  rough-handed,  independent  farmer. 
Even  the  farmer  boys  flock  to  the  city  to  scramble  for  the  soft-handed 
employments,  which  true  manliness  should  leave  to  the  girls  who  need 
employment  and  who  have  so  few  opportunities  to  fiDd  it. 

It  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  a  people  by  the  nature 
of  the  employments  they  choose.  Having  been  driven  by  oppression 
into  the  various  avenues  of  trade  and  barter,  the  Jews  have  signalized  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner  the  genuineness  of  their  inborn  sense  of 
honor  and  justice,  and  their  freedom  from  the  rapacious  greed  which 
forced  them  to  be  for  many  weary  centuries  a  family  of  traders.  They 
have  sigaalized  these  as  much  by  what  kinds  of  trade  they  have  shunned 
as  by  what  kinds  they  have  affected.  I  would  not  inflict  upon  this 
family  the  humiliation  of  claiming  in  its  behalf  that  its  members  are 
not  represented  in  the  very  many  skilled  professions  that  are  purely 
criminal.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  Europe,  but  I  know  that  in 
our  country  the  vilest  legitimate  traffic  is  that  of  the  low  gin-mill.  It 
requires  very  small  capital,  but  the  most  deplorably  poor  Jew  in  the 
country  avoids  it  Why  it  is  that  in  Russia  the  Jews  take  up  a  busi- 
ness which  they  shun  everywhere  else  I  know  not,  but  I  will  venture  a 
guess.  Russia  is  a  paternal  government  and  a  despotic  one.  In  its 
former  capacity  it  would  be  likely  to  regulate  the  alcoholic  indulgence 
of  the  lower  grade  of  its  people,  and  in  its  latter  capacity  it  would  have 
the  power  so  to  do,  and  to  derive  a  revenue  from  that  regulation.  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  government  places  the  business  of  rum-selling 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  because  they  are  the  only  people  in 
the  country  whose  honor  can  be  trusted.  In  the  vilest  purlieus  of  great 
cities  a  beastly  traffic  in  girls  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  open 
aD  cS Ti™  The  business  requires  little  capital,  and  must  be  very 

profitable.  No  fews  are  in  it.  There  are  jews  in  those  neighborhoods, 
ihey  are  the  scum  of  Jewish  society.  If  they  are  dishonest,  their  dis- 
honesty consists  in  selling  old  clothes  at  an  inordinately  high  profit.  But 
back  of  the  mean  and  dingy  store  are  apartments  where  the  children 
are  taught  to  daily  repeat  in  Hebrew  the  code  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  ;  where  every  Friday  night  the  white  cloth 
is  spread  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  may  be  touched  until  is  uttered  a 
three-thousand-year  old  prayer,  which  invokes  blessings  upon  every 
human  interest,  and  in  which  the  ' '  eye-fbr-an-eye  "  doctrine  is  lost  sight 
°J.,.A"(1  thls  in  a  neigborhood  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Christian 
cnild  of  any  age  that  knows  of  the  existence  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  stealing  except  to  be  caught  at  it.  It 
is  not  just  to  compare  a  low-grade  class  of  one  people  with  a  high-grade 
class  ol  another  people.  Comparing  the  lowest-grade  class  of  lews, 
the  unsavory,  old-clo'  man,  with  the  lowest-grade  class  of  other  peo- 
ples in  legitimate  licensed  business,  the  whisky  dive  and  dance  cellar 
we  must  set  up  the  old-clo'  man  as  a  demigod. 

There  is  a  very  long  line  of  legitimate  business,  in  which  an  immense 
number  of  men  have  made  great  fortunes  by  buying  the  ingredients  of 
their  trade  at  one  cent  a  barrel  and  selling  it  at  five  dollars  a  thimble- 
lul.  Ihese  are  patent  medicines.  The  [ews  have  let  this  business 
alone. 

The  Injurious  adulteration  of  human  food  and  drink  have  reached 
proportions  so  vast  as  to  alarm  the  students  of  domestic  economy  The 
Jews  are  not  in  the  business. 

isrcgarding  the  flagrant  swindles  in  wild-cat  mining,  and  consider- 

:  any  the  legitimate  mining  operations  of  honorable  men,  thesyra- 

^  of  the  •  nght-minded  are  shocked,  and  their  sense  of  justice  is 

I,  at  the  terrible  ruin  wrought  to  the  gTeat  mass  of  purchaser 

uig  stock.     Think  of  selling  a  share  of  stock  atone  hundred  dol- 

■  hnally  sinks  in  value  to  fifteen  cents  I    If  this  happened  once, 

n  times,  or  one  hundred  times  only,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  men- 


tion it  as  characteristic  of  a  class  ;  but  it  was,  and  is,  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, systematically  carried  on  ;  but  not  by  Jews. 

Railroad  building  is  a  distinct  and  legitimate  business.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  and  should  be  a  blessing  without  alloy  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  land.  How  has  it  been  managed  by  the  entire  class  of 
railroad  men  ?  Can  any  man  with  a  reputation  at  stake  deny  that  the 
railroad  class  has  corrupted  legislators,  obtained  government  land  with- 
out consideration,  government  credit  without  value  rendered,  and  pri- 
vate aid  in  money  without  repayment?  Is  there  anything  about  the 
railroad  business  that  should  enable  a  man  to  amass  two  hundred  mill- 
ions of  property  in  a  short  lifetime?  Is  there  anything  on  the  civilized 
part  of  the  earth  more  rapacious  than  railroad  management  ?  There 
are  no  Jews  in  the  business. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  dealers  in  tawdry  jewelry  who  advertise 
largely  and  conduct  the  main  part  of  their  business  through  the  medium 
of  circulars,  which  they  distribute  by  the  million.  The  goods  they  deal 
in  have  no  commercial  value  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  So  intensely 
eager  are  they  to  sell  their  worthless  wares  that  they  make  it  a  part  of 
their  regular  business  to  induct,  by  seemingly  the  most  tempting  offers 
of  gain,  the  school  children  of  the  land  into  the  peddling  of  their  value- 
less trash  among  their  playmates  and  friends.  The  profits  in  this  large 
business  must  be  immense.  The  members  of  the  class  are  legion,  but 
none  of  them  are  [ews. 

Originally  a  thousand  shingles  were  constructed  to  cover  what  is  tech- 
nically known  among  builders  as  a  square.  The  shingle-makers  have 
systematically  cut  down  the  size  of  shingles,  until  now  a  contractor 
must  add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  original  estimate  to  cover  the  roof. 
But  Jews  do  not  manufacture  shingles.  They  manufacture  boots,  but 
they  give  two  for  a  pair  every  time. 

An  honest  shake  is  thirty-six  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  i 
early  mining  days  all  our  estimates  were  based  on  those  dimensions  . 
but  now  the  shake-makers  turn  out  shakes  only  thirty-two  inches  long 
and  five  and  a  quarter  inches  wide.  And  this,  too,  without  the  slight- 
est excuse  as  to  convenience  or  other  motive,  proper  or  improper,  for 
they  do  not  even  gain  material  by  it,  as  shakes  are  made  in  the  illimita- 
ble forest,  where  the  trees  cost  not  a  cent  apiece.  The  whole  product 
is  profit,  and  yet  the  manufacture  is  dishonest.  But  there  are  no  Jews 
in  the  trade. 

Bricks  are  made  of  regulation  size.  But  when  the  builder  contracts 
to  build  me  a  house  at  so  much  a  thousand,  and  so  much  more  per 
thousand  for  laying  them  in  the  wall,  he  buys  them  at  kiln  count — ten 
hundred  to  a  thousand— but  charges  me  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  a  thousand,  and  uses  no  Hebrew  figures  in  his  arith- 
metic either.  And  not  content  with  requiring  me  to  pay  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bricks  in  each  supposed  thousand  that  have  no  exist- 
ence, he  charges  me  for  carrying  these  purely  imaginary  bricks  in  an 
imaginary  hod  up  an  invisible  ladder,  and  placing  them  with  ethereal 
mortar  in  vacant  space.  Selling  at  a  high  price  a  badly  fitting  but  tan- 
gible and  visible  coat  is  comparatively  honest  business.  Jews  do  not 
deal  in  bricks. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  list  of  legitimate  business  which 
the  Jews  could  very  easily  go  into,  but  which  they  avoid.  That  they 
were  the  Saxons  of  the  ancient  world  was  evinced  in  their  religion, 
which  took  the  common-sense  form  of  ascribing  existence,  matter,  mind, 
and  all  phenomena  of  which  the  human  mind  can  take  cognizance,  to 
only  One  Cause,  which  they  called  God  :  in  their  code  of  morals,  which 
differed  from  that  of  all  other  peoples  ;  which  is  to-day  the  foundation 
of  modern  civilization  ;  which  made  truth  and  honor  the  base  of  busi- 
ness ;  which  made  them  stock-raisers,  husbandmen,  and  workers  in 
metal,  when  the  Greeks  were  absorbed  in  music,  sculpture,  and  philo- 
sophic speculation  ;  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  furnish  to  the 
world  a  doctrine  of  human  action  which  only  the  demi-gods  of  earth 
can  practice,  and  which  was  promulgated  by  a  Jew,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  brilliancy  of  whose  name  casts  into  the  gloom  of  insignificance  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  history.  That  common-sense  is  still  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  their  character  is  shown  by  the  practical  character  of 
the  lines  of  business  in  which  they  engage,  and  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  become  Anglicized  and  Americanized.  If  they  do  not  readily  go 
back  to  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  modes  of  life,  from 
which  misfortune  and  tyranny  drove  them  in  ancient  days,  it  is  because 
the  times  have  changed,  and  they  have  become  too  English  and  too 
American  to  do  so.  Dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
such  lines  of  business  are  solid,  and  do  not  admit  of  extraordinary  profits 
or  imaginative  values.  In  banking,  the  Jews,  as  a  class,  hold,  and  have 
ever  held,  a  position  of  prime  importance  and  illustrious  honor.  I 
know  more  about  cows  and  hogs  than  I  do  of  banking,  but  I  have,  as  a 
general  reader,  a  clear  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  banking-house  of  the  Rothschilds  was  honesty.  The  founder 
of  the  house  lost  every  particle  of  his  own  wealth,  but  saved  the  funds 
of  his  great  depositor.  Of  all  the  scandalous  and  infamous  robberies  of 
poor  depositors  in  the  history  of  banks,  not  one  insolvent  bank  was  a 
Jewish  one.  Of  all  the  long  line  of  defaulting  and  absconding  bank- 
cashiers,  not  one  was  a  Jew. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  able  article  of  that  splendid  woman,  Mad- 
ame Ragozin,  in  the  Century,  and  the  brilliant  reply  of  that  other  splen- 
did woman,  Emma  Lazarus,  in  the  same  magazine,  were  the  result  of 
the  writings  of  an  apostate  Jew  who  joined  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 
He  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  conversion,  but  in  the  eyes  of  thinking 
humanity  he  will  ever  be  regarded  as  either  a  whining,  lying  hypocrite, 
or  else  a  man  of  so  weak  an  intellect  that  he  gave  up  the  enlightened 
idea  of  one  God  for  the  fast-fading  doctrine  of  three.  His  statement 
that  in  Russia  the  Jews  have  an  imfieriumin  iviperio  may  be  true. 
In  a  country  in  which  an  emperor  who  had  gloriously  manumitted  over 
fifty  millions  of  serfs,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  a 
brutal  aristocracy,  in  a  country  in  which  such  a  ruler  could  not  find 
friends  enough  to  save  him  from  being  blown  to  pieces  by  the  cowardly 
hand  of  a  nihilist,  imperia  i?i  iviperio  are  necessary  to  honest  people. 
In  a  country  in  which  the  trembling  sovereign  dare  not  hold  his  head 
in  one  spot  long  enough  to  have  it  surmounted  by  that  tawdry  bauble 
called  a  crown,  honest  people  need  to  combine  for  their  own  protection. 
Madame  Ragozin  is  to  be  honored  for  her  patriotism,  as  she  is  to  be 
admired  for  her  ability  and  pitied  for  her  position.  A  woman  of  noble 
soul,  she  is  stung  by  the  ineffable  and  ineffaceable  disgrace  cast  upon 
the  Russian  name  by  the  cowardly  brutality  of  the  scum  of  her  country- 
man, and  she  makes  a  brilliant  endeavor  to  show  a  partial  excuse  for 
the  cowardice  she  must  despise  and  the  brutality  she  must  abhor. 
That  she  should  be  partial  to  her  own  side  and  unjust  to  the  other  is  to 
be  expected,  and  should  be  forgiven.  But  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
smiling  at  her  ridiculous  attitude  in  charging  uncleanliness  upon  the 
lower  orders  of  Jews,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  travelers  concur  in  de- 
scribing the  stench  emitted  by  the  cabin  of  a  Greek  Christian  as  enough 
to  kill  an  American  dog  a  mile  to  windward. 

Concerning  the  Argonaut's  nightmare  of  possible  future  troubles, 
similar  to  those  enacted  at  the  unpronounceable  places  in  Russia,  let 
the  Argonaut  awaken,  look  at  the  facts,  and  dismiss  its  charitable  fears. 
Earth  has  not  yet  furnished  an  instance  in  which  a  brave  man  struck  a 
defenseless  one,  except  as  a  matter  of  revenge.  In  San  Francisco  a 
hoodlum  will  strike  a  passing  Chinaman  as  a  matter  of  general  antipa- 
thy. But  if  that  same  hoodlum  were  transported  to  Canton  he  would 
eat  and  sleep  with  that  same  Chinaman,  if  the  Chinaman  happened  to 
be  low  enough  in  the  social  scale  to  tolerate  him.  If  the  Chinese  hood- 
lums of  Canton  should  molest  him  on  the  street,  he  would  cower  and 
run.  Why  does  he  swagger  in  San  Francisco  ?  Only  because  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  his  class  make  his  carcass  safe.  He  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  brutal  cowardice,  pure  and  simple.  But  it  is  not  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  hoodlum  alone  that  makes  the  Chinaman  more 
timorous  in  this  country  than  in  his  own.  The  controlling  cause  of  his 
timorousness  here  is  the  prejudice  against  and  the  apathy  concerning 
him,  on  the' part  of  the  great  mass  of  respecuble  people.  If  the  Chi- 
namen were  pitted  against  the  hoodlums  alone  they  would  abundantly 
protect  themselves.  The  Jews  of  America  are  not  so  situated.  They 
are  not  cowed  by  the  circumstances  that  govern  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  other  half  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  in  some  degree,  it  seems,  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  When  that 
element  in  San  Francisco  lit  its  fires  on  Nob  Hill  under  the  lying  pre- 
tense of  want  of  work,  the  respectability  of  San  Francisco  did  not  do  it 
the  honor  to  provide  against  it  with  powder,  but  went  at  it  as  at  dogs, 
with  sticks  in  the  shape  of  pick-handles.  Let  not  the  Argonaut  dis- 
tress itself  with  fears  ;  the  Jews  will  protect  themselves  on  American 
soil  in  a  way  which  in  Russia  would  be,  not  bravery,  but  foolhardi- 
ness.  b.  Marks. 

Fresno,  February  i,  1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  life  of  the  late  Ole  Bull,  by  his  wife,  Sara  C.  Bull,  reads, 
from  beginning  to  end,  like  some  romance.  Indeed,  the  lives  of 
geniuses  are  for  the  most  part  romances.  From  the  time  when  his 
uncle  would  gingerly  give  the  little  four-year-old  boy  permission  to 
listen  to  the  string  quartets  of  himself  and  fellow  musicians,  up  to 
the  day,  nearly  seventy  years  later,  when  Bjbrnson  delivered  his  funeral 
oration  to  the  assembled  thousands,  it  was  a  succession  of  triumphs 
and  musical  glory.  Like  so  many  musicians,  he  was  in  a  measure  re- 
strained from  his  beloved  art  by  stern  parents  and  masters  ;  but,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  cases  of  true  genius,  he  overcame  all  difficulties  by 
strong  perseverance,  and  gained  the  Parnassus  of  his  hopes.  Ole  Bull 
had  only  one  superior  in  the  interpretation  of  strong  emotions  on  the 
violin,  and  that  was  Paganini.  Both  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude,  but  Paganini  possessed  a  gi^nt  originality,  while  Ole  Bull 
was,  at  best,  an  inspired  performer.  Both  were  rather  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  neither  was  a  follower  of  that  classic  purity  in  art  which  only 
Herr  Joachim  has  attained.  To  this  memoir  are  added  Ole  Bull's 
"Violin  Notes."  and  Doctor  Crosby's  "Anatomy  of  the  Violinist." 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  $2.50. 


A  translated  cheap  edition  of  George  Sand's  "  Consuelo  "  has  just 
been  issued.  "  There  have  been  few  novels  as  great  as  this  written  in 
the  present  century,"  says  Victor  Hugo.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest 
analyses  of  character  that  can  be  found.  George  Sand  was  great  enough 
to  conceive  a  christian  character  which  should  stand  out  in  grandeur, 
as  well  as  the  evil  which  should  work  its  own  destruction.  It  was  in 
this  that  her  sister  novelist,  George  Eliot,  failed.  She  could  not  realize 
true  spiritual  goodness,  a  fact  which  also  influenced  her  conceptions  of 
the  immoral.  When  she  attempted  to  paint  christian  nobility  in 
"  Dinah,"  the  result  was  a  sniveling,  canting  hypocrite,  whose  passions 
worked  upon  her  Christianity  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  show- 
man works  a  wooden  marionette.  ' '  Romola  "  was  the  nearest  she  ever 
came  to  the  truth.  "Romola"  possessed  morality.  The  character 
was  a  true  picture  through  the  first  portion  of  the  volume,  until  plunged 
into  the  wild  ocean  of  trouble.  At  that  point,  if  George  Sand  could 
have  wrought  upon  it,  how  different  the  result  1  The  comparison  may 
hold  good  in  the  cases  of  "  Anzoleto "  and  "Tito."  With  what  genius 
does  George  Sand  work  the  minutest  shades  of  the  struggle  in  which  the 
evil  is  mastering  the  good.  How  clumsy  are  the  slippingsand  kickings 
of  "Tito"  in  contrast.  In  America,  Howells  has  fallen  into  George 
Eliot's  error.  He  paints  the  wrong  in  a  man  with  cleverness,  but  fails 
in  that  he  allows  circumstance  too  great  a  prominence.  It  was  the  in- 
nate evil  which  sent  Bartly  Hubbard  to  the  devil,  and  yet,  while  How- 
ells weaves  the  encircling  web  of  circumstance,  he  fails  to  show  that 
Hubbard  made  his  own  circumstances.  In  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  morality,  Howells  falls  as  far  short  as  does  George 
Eliot.  However  well  he  paints  the  ill,  he  fails  to  cope  with  the  good. 
But  of  what  use  are  sign-posts  which  only  point  the  road  toward  hell  ? 
One  may  care  sometimes  to  read  a  guide  that  looks  the  other  way.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  more  translations  of  George  Sand's  works  will  follow 
this  volume  ;  for  at  present  we  know  of  hardly  half  a  dozen  which  may 
be  read  in  English.  Published  by  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Miscellany  :  A  society  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Ruskin  has  just 

been  formed  at  Liverpool. Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  been 

reading  an  interesting  paper  on  "Modern  Fiction  "  before  a  literary 

club  at  Hartford. Mr.   R.    H.   Home's  "  Cosmo  de  Medici "   has 

entered   its  fourth  edition. In  rummaging  through  the  shop  of  a 

second-hand  bookseller  in  London,  a  customer  came  across  some  lit- 
erary rubbish  in  rare  binding.  "  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  custom- 
ers for  these?  "  he  asked,  contemptuously.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
"  we  frequently  have  orders  from  country  gentlemen  for  so  many  yards 
of  folio  and  so  many  yards  of  quarto,  to  fit  up  their  libraries,  and  they 
pay  as  well  as  anything."  If  this  story  were  told  concerning  American 
'  country  gentlemen,"  how  lofty  would  be  the  sneers  of  the  English 

paragraphers  ! Henry    Ibsen's  remarkable    drama,    "A   Doll's 

House,"  has  lately  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don under  the  title  of  "  Nora."  Ibsen  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  writer 
of  his  time  in  Norway,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  works  should  not  be 

better  known  to  the  English-reading    public. That  a  son  could 

hardly  have  done  worse  by  the  memory  of  a  great  father  than  publish 
work  so  hasty,  so  inferior,  so  comparatively  valueless,  as  this  curious 
and  unsatisfactory  volume  contains,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  re- 
viewer of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  concerning  "Doctor  Grimshawe's 
Secret "  He  adds  that  there  is  much  in  the  first  part  which  is-pleasant 
reading,  and  passages  here  and  there  which  have  the  old,  well-known 
charm,  and  that  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  contented  himself  with  publishing 
the  first  eleven  chapters,  adding  a  sketch  of  the  plot  worked  up  from 
the  remaining  material,  nothing  of  any  real  consequence  would  have 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  a  great  writer  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

no  particular  harm  would  have  been  done. The  phrase  "The 

Three  R's  "  is  generally  referred  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1795.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  says :  "  I 
remember  an  aged  member  of  the  Corporation,  now  deceased,  assert- 
ing that  Sir  William  Curtis,  in  the  days  when  Doctor  Bell  and  the 
Quaker  Lancaster  were  pleading  on  behalf  of  increased  facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  gave  as  a  toast  at  a  city  dinner,  '  The  three  R's.' 
My  friend  assured  me  that  Sir  William  Curtis,  although  a  man  of 
limited  education,  was  very  shrewd,  and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose 
his  presumed  orthography  was  correct.  He  chose  the  phrase  in  the 
above  form  purely  for  a  jocular  reason." 


Announcements  :  The  new  edition  of  Hawthorne,  which  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  are  bringing  out,  is  a  particularly  handsome  one  in  twelve 
goodly  volumes.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  and  each  volume  has 
illustrations  and  notes  by  Mr.  Lathrop.  The  edition  will  include  "  The 
Ancestral  Footstep,"  but  not  "  Doctor  Grimshawe's  Secret."  A  limited 
edition  de  luxe  will  be  printed  from  the  same  plates  on  Holland  paper. 

The  pretty  little  volume  of  E.  W.  Gosse's  poems,  which  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish,  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder. 
Mr.  Gosse's  delicate  and  musical  verselets  have  many  American  admir- 
ers.  A  new  preface,  having  special  reference  to  recent  events  in 

Egypt,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Kinglake  for  an  edition  of  volume 
seven  of  his  Crimean  history. Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  repub- 
lished, in  a  scholarly,  neat,  and  handsome  shape,  some  American  trans- 
lations of  the  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts  of  the  Phasdo.  The  collection 
offers  those  portions  of  Plato  most  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
personal  character  and  moral  position  of  Socrates,  and  is  prefaced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  sage.  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin  has  furnished  an  at- 
tractive introduction. Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  is  about  to  publish  a 

memoriara  entitled  "Sandford  R.  Gifford:  A  Glance  at  his  Art  Life  in 

Letters." A  new  edition  of  "  H.iydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates"  will 

be  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers—early  in  February.  The 
last  edition  was  published  in  1869,  and  the  original  edition  in  1841. 
This  new  edition  includes  the  general  history  of  the  world  to  the  fall  of 
1881.  The  progress  of  science  has  been  especially  noticed.  The  Amer- 
ican editor  has  made  as  few  alterations  as  possible,  confining  his  work 

to  correcting  errors  in  respect  to  American  matters. "If  some 

American  publisher,"  says  The  Critic,  "should  take  'The  Book-lover's 
Enchiridion  :  Thoughts  on  the  Solace  and  Companionship  of  Books, 
Selected  and  Chronologically  Arranged  by  Philobiblios, '  and  print  it  in 
large  type,  with  additions  and  notes  by  Mr.  George  P.  Philes,  he  would 
have  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  ever  made  on  this  fascinating 
subject.  Much  as  there  is  in  this  tiny  volume,  there  might  be  more. 
A  book  about  books  which  contains  nothing  from  Dibdin  or  Burton  can 

not  be  called  complete." — An  interesting  announcement  by  Messrs. 

Harper  is  that  of  Poe's  "  Raven,"  illustrated  by  the  late  Monsieur  Gus- 
tave  Dore.  The  illustrations  were  bought  from  Monsieur  Dore  by 
Messrs.  Harper  some  time  ago,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  American  en- 
gravers.    The  book  will  be  a  companion  volume  to  Dora's  "Ancient 

Mariner." Macmillan  &  Co.  will  bring  out  immediately  Doctor 

Eber's  new  novel,   "  Only  a  Word." The  correspondence  of  Car- 

lvle  and  Emerson  is  the  most  important  publication  of  this  month.  ]. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  reported  that  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
intends  soon  to  visit  England. 

King  Milan,  of  Servia,  is  to  be  crowned  on  August 
twenty-second  next,  at  the  ancient  convent  of  Kral- 
jevo. 

Miss  Mary  Dickens,  eldest  grand-child  of  Charles 
Dickens,  aged  nineteen  years,  is  about  to  become  an 
actress. 

Two  very  eminent  Europeans  have  died  in  the  past 
six  months  wbose  end  is  involved  in  mystery— Skobe- 
leff  and  Gambetta. 

Another  claimant  to  the  abeyant  throne  of  France 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  calling  himself  Prince 
Charles  Edmond  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Louis  XVII. 

Arabi's  wife-  does  not  accompany  him  to  Ceylon, 
but  is  living  at  a  Paris  hotel,  and  intends  soon  to  take 
up  her  residence  permanendy  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Monsieur  Paul  Chassebceuf,  one  of  the  very  few 
survivors  of  the  "  Grande  Arm^e,"  is  dead  in  Paris, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  He  was  at  Auster- 
litz,  Borodino,  and  Waterloo. 

When  anything  strikes  Mr.  Gladstone  particularly 
in  the  course  of  his  reading,  it  is  his  custom  to  write 
opposite  to  It  the  ietters  "  M.  A."  What  this  means 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  critics.  Perhaps  it  means  "  Make 
Allusion,"  or  "  Make  Abstract." 

In  early  life  Gambetta  was  for  a  time  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  L  Europe,  of  Frankfort,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity attended  the  sittings  of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  audible  comments 
upon  the  debates  he  was  listening  to  from  the  report- 
ers' gallery,  and  more  than  a  few  times  was  the  Due 
de  Moray,  who  presided,  obliged  to  threaten  to  clear 
the  house  of  strangers  in  consequence  of  Gambetta's 
emphatic  outbursts. 

Since  the  sickness  and  death  of  Monsieur  Gam- 
betta public  sentiment  in  Paris  has  suppressed  the 
operatic  antics  of  Mademoiselle  Claire  Gambetta, 
whose  sole  claim  to  public  patronage  seemed  to 
be  her  alleged  relationship  to  the  Republican  leader 
— a  relationship  the  genuineness  of  which  is  indubita- 
bly attested  by  the  fact  that  she  now  bobs  up  serenely 
as  "  Mademoiselle  Alice  Gr^vy,  cousin  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic." 

Miss  Chamberlain,  upon  whom  has  lighted  for  the 
present  the  somewhat  burdensome  title  of  "The 
Beautiful  American,"  is  spending  the  winter  very 
quietly  at  Cannes  with  her  mother.  Her  quiet  and 
gentle  manners  have  made  her  a  great  favorite  with 
the  elderly  English  ladies  who  frequent  that  exclusive 
little  town.  She  received  a  great  deal  of  kind  atten- 
tion from  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family  before  leaving 
London,  and  attended  several  official  ceremonies  in 
the  suite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  godsend  is  the  telephone  to  the  imperial  family 
Nihilist-besieged  at  Gatschina.  It  enables  them  to 
hear  at  will  all  their  favorite  prime  donne  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  deadly  bomb  or  forcing  the 
singers  to  come  to  the  bomb-proof  palace.  A  wire 
has  been  run  from  Gatschina  to  the  Marinsky  Thea- 
tre, St.  Petersburg,  forty  miles  away,  and  over  it  are 
conveyed  to  the  listening  ears  of  timid  royalty  all  the 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  dialogue  and 
the  popular  applause,  too,  of  every  opera  there  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  hesitated  much,  says  the  London 
Truth,  like  Sergeant  Ballantine.  Before  bringing 
out  some  telling  and  well- prepared  adjective,  he  would 
"er-er-er"  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  as  to  make  his 
hearers  suppose  that  he  was  choosing  between  half  a 
dozen  words.  And  yet  many  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most 
effective  speeches  were  learned  by  heart.  He  would 
give  them  to  the  Times  reporter  before  delivered,  and 
although  the  reporter  followed  the  speech,  pencil  in 
hand,  he  seldom  had  to  alter  a  single  word,  so  excel- 
lent was  Mr.  Disraeli's  memory. 

The  ages  of  the  following  empresses  and  queens 
are  interesting :  The  Empress  Augusta  of  Germany 
is  71  ;  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  65  ;  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  England,"  63.  The  Empress  of  Brazil  and 
Queen  Olga  of  Wiirtemberg  have  both  reached  60. 
while  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  whose  name  is  still 
recorded  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  calendar,  is 
56.  The  Queen  of  Saxony  is  49 ;  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  45  ;  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  46  ;  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  46.  Queen  Margaret  of  Italy  is 
52 ;  the  Empress  ol  Russia,  35  ;  and  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  36  ;  while  the  youngest  three  are  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  24  ;  the  Queen  of  Spain,  24 ;  and 
the  Queen  of  Servia,  23. 

Rebel  to  the  end,  Arabi,  just  after  the  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence,  refused  to  sign  a  note  prepared 
by  his  counsel  for  signature  by  all  the  prisoners, 
thanking  the  Khedive  for  his  clemency.  ' '  I  have 
declared,  according  to  Moslem  law,"  said  he,  "that 
Tewfik  Pasha  has  ceased  to  be  Khedive,  and  I  can 
not  recognize  him  as  being  so  now  ;  but  I  will  thank 
the  Egyptian  Government."  The  wording  of  the 
note  was  accordingly  changed.  This  was  a  parallel 
to  the  conduct  of  the  old  Sheikh  Edai,  who  was  asked 
by  the  court,  during  the  trial,  if  he  had  signed  the 
deposition  of  Tewfik.  "No,"hesaid;  "but  if  you 
bring  it  to  me  now  I  will  do  so." 

A  group  of  Prussian  officers  in  Berlin  were  one 
evening  discussing  and  ridiculing  Gambetta  and  his 
armies,  when  the  veteran  field-marshal,  Count  von- 
Moltke,  who  was  among  them,  quietly  remarked  : 
"Yes,  gendemen,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  remem- 
ber that  after  Metz  and  Sedan,  when  we  thought  the 
war  over,  those  improvised  armies  held  their  own 
against  us  for  five  months.  It  took  us  a  month  to 
beat  the  great  disciplined  armies,  but  five  months  to 
beat  Gambetta's  raw  recruits.  His  levee  en  masse  so 
astonished  us  soldiers— whatever  you  scoffers  and 
carpet-knights  may  think— that  we  shall  have  to  study 
this  question  during  many  long  years  of  peace." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  proves  himself  possessed  of 
one  most  valuable  quality  in  a  British  monarch — 
one,  too,  in  which  his  predecessors  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  his  mother  included,  have  been  wanting 
— political  impartiality.  Members  of  all  parties  are 
alike  welcomed  at  Marlborough  House  and  Sandring- 
ham.  There  are  no  cabals  nor  intrigues,  with  this 
party  or  that,  carried  on  by  the  present  heir-apparent. 
It  is  not  long  since  a  pleasant  trio  breakfasted  to- 
gether in  Paris  :  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  English  Radi- 
cal, Leon  Gambetta,  the  French  Radical,  and  H.  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  likely  enough  dined  that 
evening  with  some  Legitimist  noble,  and  supped  still 
later  with  a  Bonapartist, 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

The  art  of  giving  a  dinner  is  a  lost  art,  and  it  is  a 
pity,  says  a  recent  French  writer  on  the  subject. 
Without  speaking  of  the  monster  dinners  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  where  the  exquisite  refinements  of 
Vatel  were  mingled  with  the  abundance  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  or  of  those  dinners  of  Gamache,  served  at 
the  table  of  the  roi-soleil  with  a  sumptuousness 
without  example,  they  still  knew  how  to  give  a  din- 
ner at  the  .beginning  of  this  century.  Up  to  these 
later  days  certain  tables  had  kept  the  reputation  of 
great  magnificence  and  exquisite  cheer.  Monsieur 
Thier's  table  was  for  a  long  time  famous.  The  par- 
simony of  Madame  Thiers  was  never  seen  on  gala 
days,  and  their  bourgeoisie  disappeared  before  the 
elegant  disciple  of  Lucullus.  The  fifteen  members 
of  the  imperial  opposition — or  those  who  still  survive 
— will  long  remember  the  dinners  at  the  Place  Saint- 
Georges.  The  Monday  dinners  of  the  Duchess  de 
Galiera,  the  Fridays  of  the  Comtesse  Duchatel,  and 
those  of  the  dowager  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  now 
almost  blind,  were  famous  among  all  the  epicures. 
Served  with  as  much  display  as  correctness,  their  se- 
ries lasted  almost  the  whole  of  the  year. 

The  dinners  of  the  present  day  are  certainly  not 
worth  those  of  the  days  gone  by.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  well  to  cite  the  ones  most  famous  for  their 
service  and  the  delicacy  of  their  cooking  :  The  Sun- 
day dinners  of  the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont ;  the 
Tuesdays  of  Comtesse  Cornet  (not  much  luxury  in 
the  service,  but  a  savory  and  abundant  cheer)  ;  the 
Wednesdays  of  the  dowager  Comtesse  de  B^hague  ; 
the  Mondays  of"  the  Count  de  Kersaint,  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  the  service ;  the  bachelor  dinners 
of  the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau  ;  the  dinners  of 
the  Comtesse  d'Argy,  delicately  cooked  and  elegantly 
served  ;  the  dinners  of  the  Princess  de  Sagan,  which 
are  served  in  old  Sevres.  Madame  de  Octave  de  Be- 
hague's  dinners  are  renowned  for  the  floral  decora- 
tions, as  well  as  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  served. 
Madame  Charles  Heine,  mother  of  the  Duchessse  de 
Rivoli,  gives  sumptuous  dinners  in  her  elegant  house 
in  the  Rue  Monceau.  Her  favorite  luxury  is  flowers, 
and  she  sacrifices  her  display  of  silver  plate  to  this 
love  for  floral  decorations.  The  table  is  completely 
buried  in  flowers  ;*so  much  so  the  napkins  are  hardly 
visible  under  the  mass  of  rare  orchids  and  roses.  Her 
large  fortune  permits  her  to  spend  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  on  her  hot-houses.  The  Ba- 
ronnes  Alphonse  and  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  the 
Comtesse  de  Pourtales,  Madame  Hollander,  and 
some  other  society  people,  guard  preciously  the  old 
maxim  that,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  allure  by  the 
stomach  and  by  culinary  traditions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  dinner.  The  maxim 
"  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  "  applies  especially 
to  this  delicate  science,  Have  a  sufficient  number  of 
succulent  dishes,  but  not  such  an  abundance  that  the 
stomach  becomes  fatigued.  A  good  wine-cellar  is, 
first  of  all,  essential  to  good  dinners.  The  preferred 
wines  are  Madeira,  Marsala,  Rhein  wine,  Romarree- 
conti,  Richebourg,  Laffitte,  Latane,  Chateau-Yquem. 
For  champagne,  Cliquot,  Montebello,  Monopole,  etc. 
At  dessert,  Malvoisie,  Constance,  Alicante.  The 
serving  of  the  dinner  is  of  itself  a  science.  Luxury  is 
indispensable,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  A  bad  dinner 
would  be  as  much  more  regrettable  as  it  was  more 
sumptuously  served.  Silverware  is  the  classical  rich- 
ness of  the  table.  It  must  not  be  exaggerated,  for  by 
so  doing  we  should  fall  into  the  glitter  so  dear  to  the 
parvenus.  As  for  flowers,  there  are  never  too  many 
of  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  too 
fragrant  ones,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  give  the 
guests  the  headache.  Flowers  at  table  is  the  most 
elegant  coquetry,  as  "well  as  the  most  modern  and  the 
most  feminine.  Old  Sevres,  old  Saxe,  and  old  Japan- 
ese compose  the  richest  services  ;  they  are  as  good  as 
the  silver  plate,  and  do  not  give  the  appearance  of 
aiming  at  show.  These  are  also  more  difficult  to 
procure;  hence  they  are  more  elegant.  Certain  Louis 
XV.  services  in  porcelain,  especially  les  bluets,  are 
very  graceful  for  private  dinner  parties. 

For  table  ornaments  new  devices  are  invented 
nearly  every  day.  Last  year  it  was  some  babies  who 
supplemented  a  shell  full  of  sweetmeats  ;  to-day  the 
cup  is  in  China  with  a  bird  perched  on  the  rim.  Lit- 
tle salt-cellar  in  dull  silver,  or  an  egg  in  porcelain, 
the  menus,  Utile  cups  in  filigree  supporting  a  bou- 
quet, and  a  thousand  other  fantasies  of  which  the 
table  is  the  pretext,  would  make  an  article  by  them- 
selves. Dinners  with  music  are  more  and  more  in 
fashion.  The  sweet  musical  lull  is  surely  a  harmo- 
nious compliment  to  the  pleasure  of  the  table.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  service  enchants  the  eye,  the  fine 
cheer  delights  the  plate,  and  the  ear  enjoys  the  amor- 
ous melody  quavered  by  the  orchestra.  All  the  senses 
are  satisfied  at  the  same  time.  But  in  order  that 
music  may  be  a  pleasure,  it  must  not  be  too  absorb- 
ing. A  song  which  dies  away,  a  reminiscence,  lightiy 
sketched  on  a  gay  refrain  which  excites — nothing 
more.  A  difficult  morceau  would  take  possession  of 
the  ear  to  the  detriment  of  the  stomach,  and  render 
digestion  laborious.  In  short,  music  tries  to  replace 
the  old  French  song,  so  sparkling  at  the  dessert  be- 
tween two  exquisite  and  generous  crus,  this  song 
which  was  the  joy  of  our  grandfathers  and  of  which 
we  have  lost  the  secret. 


CCLXVIL— Bill  of_Fare    for  Six  Persons  —  Sunday 

February  xz. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Sardine  Saiad. 

Broiled  Quail.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

'Stewed  Com.     Spinach. 

Roast  Veal. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Pears,  Apples,  Persimmons,  Bananas,  and  Oranges. 

Sardine  Salad. — Arrange  one  and  a  half  pints  of  any 

kind  of  cold  cooked  fish  in  a  bed  of  crisp  lettuce.     Split  six 

sardines  ;  cover  the  fish — which  must  be  free  from  bones — 

th  the  sardine  dressing  ;  over  this  put  the  sardines,  having 

the  ends  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.     At  the  base  of  the 

dish  make  a  wreath  of  thinly  sliced  lemon.     Garnish  with 

parsley,  and  serve  immediately. 


The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  although  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  considerate  of  English  landlords,  has  now 
seven  farms,  aggregating  twenty-four  hundred  acres, 
vacant  on  his  Northamptonshire  estate.  They  are 
all  in  excellet  order  and  well  situated.  Certainly  this 
is  significant  of  bad  times  among  English  farmers. 


The  late  Henry  James  left  a  considerable  fortune, 
to  be  divided  equally  among  his  daughter  and  three 
of  his  sons.  His  fourth  son,  a  prosperous  business 
man  of  Milwaukee,  was  omitted,  at  his  own  request, 
from  the  list  of  residuary  legatees. 

—  Remarkable  for  overcoming  diseases 
caused  by  impure  water,  decaying  vegetation,  etc., 
is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


BRAHMA. 

The  character  of  Hindu  worship  is  decidedly  ascetic 
Speculation  is  no  longer  intent  on  solving  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  the  world,  but  on  devising  a  process  by  which 
the  world  is  to  return  to  the  Brahma  from  which  it  ema- 
nated. This  is  the  point  of  contact  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism.  Brahma,  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  an  im- 
personality, the  sum  of  ail  nature,  the  germ  of  all  that  is, 
the  one  that  embraces  everything.  The  Kena  or  TaJava- 
kara  Upanishad  says  of  it;  "Eye,  tongue,  mind  can  not 
reach  it ;  we  comprehend  it  not ;  we  can  not  teach  it  to  any 
one ;  it  is  other  than  all  that  is  known  and  all  that  is  un- 
known." Unmeaning  words  are  therefore  applied  to  it. 
One  of  them  is  the  mysterious  syllable  5m.  the  wonderful 
trinity  of  sounds.  A  Sanscrit  6  is  a  diphthong,  and  by  giving 
it  a  nasal  utterance  it  sounds  like  an  3m  ;  hence  it  has  three 
letters,  but  only  one  sound.  The  Mandukya- Upanishad  is 
entirely  filled  with  explanations  of  this  little  word.  Among 
others  it  says :  "  Om  is  immortal.  Its  unfolding  is  this  uni- 
verse ;  is  all  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be.  Indeed,  all  is  the 
word  3m;  and  if  there  is  anything  outside  of  these  three 
manifestations,  it  is  also  5m.  For  all  this  is  Brahma ;  this 
soul  is  Brahma. 

The  All  in  All. 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  winding  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near  ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same  ; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear  ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out ; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings  ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  seven  ; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good, 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 
— R.  W.  Emerson. 

The   Adorable. 

I  am  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  and  I  am  the  burn- 
ing sun  ; 
"  Rest  here  !  "  I  whisper  the  atom  ;  I  call  to  the  orb, 

"Roll  on!" 
I  am  the  blush  of  the  morning,  and  I  am  the  evening 

breeze : 
I  am  the  leaf's  low  murmur,  the  swell  of  the  terrible 

seas. 
I  am  the  net,  the  fowler,  the  bird,  and  its  frightened 

cry ; 
The  mirror,   the  form  reflected,   the  sound  and  its 

echo ;  I 
Am  the  lover's   passionate  pleading,    the  maiden's 

whispered  fear, 
The  warrior,  the  blade  that  smites  him,  his  mother's 

heart-wrung  fear. 
I  am  intoxication,  grapes,  wine-press,  and  must,  and 

wine, 
The  guests,  the  host,  the  tavern,  the  goblet  of  crystal 

fine. 
I  am  the  breath  of  the  flute,  I  am  the  wind  of  man, 
Gold's  glitter,   the  light  of  the   diamond,   the  sea- 
pearl's  lustre  wan, 
The  rose,  her  poet  nightingale,  the  songs  from  his 

throat  that  rise, 
Flint  sparks,  the  taper,  the  moth  that  about  it  flies. 
I  am  both  Good  and  Evil  ;  the  deed  and  the  deed's 

intent, 
Temptation,  victim,   sinner,  crime,  pardon,  punish- 

ishment. 
I  am  what  was,  is,  wilt  be ;  creation's  ascent  and  fall ; 
The  link,  the  chain  of  existence  ;   beginning  and  end 

of  all. 
— Translated  from  Dschelaledden  Rumi  by  Muller. 


Hindu's  Search  for  Truth. 

All  the  world  over,  I  wonder,  in  lands  that  I  never 

have  trod. 
Are  the  people  eternally  seeking  for  the  signs  and 

steps  of  a  God  ? 
Westward  across  the  ocean,   and  northward  ayont 

the  snow. 
Do  they  all  stand  gazing,  as  ever,  and  what  do  the 

wisest  know? 
Here  in  the  mystical   India  the  deities  hover  and 

swarm 
Like  the  wild-bees  heard  in  the  tree-tops,  or  the  gusts 

of  a  gathering  storm  ; 
In  the  air  men   hear  their  voices,   their  feet  on  the 

rocks  are  seen, 
Yet  we  all  say :  "  Whence  is  the  message,  and  what 

may  the  wonders  mean  ?  " 
A  million  shrines  stand  open,  and  over  the  censer 

swings, 
As  they  bow  to  mystical  symbol  or  the  figures  of  an- 
cient kings  ; 
And  the  incense  rises  ever,  and  rises  the  endless  cry 
Of  those  who  are  heavy  laden,  and  of  cowards  loth 

to  die. 
And  the  myriad  idols  around  me,  and  the  legion  of 

muttering  priests, 
The  revels  and  rites  unholy,  the  dark  unspeakable 

feasts ! 
What  have  they  wrung  from  the  silence  ?    Hath  even 

a  whispering  come 
Of  the  secret — whence  and  whither  ?    Alas  1  for  the 

gods  are  dumb. 
Shall  I  list  the  words  of  the  English,  who  come  from 

the  uttermost  sea? 
"  The  secret,  hath  it  been  told  you,  and  what  is  your 

message  to  me?" 
It  is  naught  but  the  wide-world  story,  how  the  earth 

and  the  heavens  began, 
How  the  gods  were  glad  and  angry,  and  a  Deity  once 

was  man. 
I  had  thought,  "  Perchance  in  the  cities,  where  the 

rulers  of  India  dwell, 
Whose  orders  flash  from  the  far  land,  who  girdle  the 

earth  with  a  spell, 
They  have  fathomed  the  depth  we  float  on,  or  meas- 
ured the  unknown  main  " — 
Sadly  they  turn  from  the  venture,  and  say  that  the 

quest  is  vain. 
Is  there  naught  in  the  heavens  above,   whence  the 

hail  and  the  levin  are  hurled, 
But  the  wind  that  is  swept  around  us  by  the  rush  of 

the  rolling  world  ? 
The  wind  that  shall  scatter  my  ashes,  and  bear  me  to 

silence,  and  sleep 
With  -the  dirge,  and  the   sounds  of  lamenting,  and 

voices  of  women  who  weep.  — Anon, 
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It  may  be  laid  down  asageneral  rule  that  the  play- 
ing of  a  idle  by  an  artist  in  any  other  than  his  or  her 
mother  tongue  is  not  agreeable.  To  this  rule  there 
are  exceptions,  as  to  all  rujes.  Modjeska  was  an 
exception.     Madame  Ei:menreich  is  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Madame  Ellmenreich  is  an 
artist  of  exceptional  merit  I  have  seen  her  upon  the 
German  stage,  where  she  is  at  her  ease,  and  hare  been 
much  impressed  by  her  acting.  But  upon  the  Ameri- 
can stage  she  is  not  at  her  ease.  In  fact,  during  the 
first  act  of  "  Camille  "  she  was  so  nervous  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  True,  her  EDglish  improved  in  a 
marked  manner  as  the  play  went  on,  and  as  she  lost 
her  nervousness.  At  times  it  had  no  foreign  accent, 
and  very  little  foreign  inflection.  But  at  no  time  did 
the  foreign  inflection  disappear,  and  frequently — par- 
ticularly in  outbursts  of  passion — the  foreign  accent 
reappeared  in  all  its  luxuriance. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  learn,  this  tongue  of  ours. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  thorny  paths  through 
which  a  foreigner  passes  ere  our  speech  comes  trip- 
pingly on  his  tongue.  In  English  there  are  combi- 
nations of  consonants  which  make  Italians  and  Span- 
iards shudder ;  clean-cut  dentals  and  labials  at  which 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  turn  pale.  When  you  con- 
sider that  a  common  English  family  name — "This- 
tlethwaite  " — almost  defies  pronunciation  by  a  foreign- 
er ;  that  the  distinction  between  hard  th  and  soft  th — 
as  in  thin  and  those — baffles  him  ;  that  in  addition  to 
our  difficult  sounds,  our  vowels  have  no  value,  and 
that  they  mean  anything  or  nothing  at  all,  according 
to  circumstances  ;  that  there  are  absolutely  no  rules 
to  tell  what  these  circumstances  are  ;  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  nearly  every  word  in  the  language  has 
to  be  learned  by  rote — when  we  consider  all  these 
things,  I  say,  we  should  not  marvel  that  so  few  for- 
eigners speak  English  fluently,  but  rather  should 
wonder  that  any  ever  speak  it  at  all. 

It  is  particularly  difficult,  I  think,  for  a  German  to 
acquire  the  faculty  of  fluent  English.  The  two 
tongues  differ  radically  in  one  point — enunciation. 
The  English — in  the  mouths  of  careful  speakers,  be 
it  understood — is  clear,  well-defined,  precise ;  every 
sound  is  full,  and  well  sustained.  The  German,  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  vague  and  misty  tongue,  like  the 
brains  of  the  philosophers  and  grammarians  who 
have  been  its  sponsors  and  wet-nurses.  It  always 
has  a  sloppy,  sloshy,  effect  on  my  ear.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  exact.  The  sound  of  ich,  for  instance, 
is  a  compromise  between  ik  and  ish;  sometimes  it 
sounds  one  way,  sometimes  another.  The  sound  of 
w,  too,  is  an  uncertain  quantity ;  it  floats  all  the  way 
from  a  v,  sharply  defined,  with  the  lower  lip  against 
the  teeth,  to  a  loose  sort  of  -w,  with  no  tongue  move- 
ment. Final  g'  sometimes  sounds  like  k,  sometimes 
like  English  g,  sometimes  like  a  liquid  ch.  Haase 
called  hojfnung  "hoffnuni."  Ellmenreich  gives  it 
the  %  sound.  Both  are  right,  I  suppose.  Schiller 
rhymes  terminal  ach  with  terminal  ag.  They  are  dif- 
ferent sounds  to  an  English  ear,  but  to  a  German 
one,  I  suppose,  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  be  no- 
ticeable. 

All  this  long  digression  is  to  show  how  futile  it  is 
for  foreign  actors,  and  particularly  German  ones,  to 
ever  acquire  a  perfect  command  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  seen  many  such  artists  play  in  Eng- 
lish— Fechter,  Janauschek,  and  Modjeska  among  the 
number  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  listening  to  them  was  not 
marred  by  a  foreign  accent  or  a  foreign  inflection. 

After  having  taken  so  much  space  to  explain  why 
a  foreigner's  English  can  not  be  good,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  here  that  Madame  Ellmenreich's  English 
is  as  good  as  it  can  very  well  be,  and  very  much  bet- 
ter than  I  expected  it  to  be.  She  has  evidently  stud- 
ied hard  and  faithfully. 

The  lady's  rendering  of  Camille  was  good,  but  not 
great.  She  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  part  She  would  be 
much  better  suited  in  such  i61es  as  Marie  Stuart  or 
Elizabeth.  By  the  way,  her  red  wig  and  the  ruff  she 
wore  in  the  second  act  made  her  look  very  much  like 
the  presumably  Virgin  Queen.  She  is  too  masculine 
a  creature  to  play  Dumas'  courtesan.  She  is  too  fine 
a  woman  physically  to  play  Dumas'  consumptive. 
Why,  the  athletic  hug  she  gave  Grismer  in.  the 
second  act  must  have  made  his  bones  crack.  Ellmen- 
reich is  emphatically  unefemme  forte. 

The  support  was,  on  the  whole,  good.  Joe  Gris- 
mer never  could  and  never  can  play  the  lover,  and 
therefore  in  the  billing  and  cooing  scenes  he  was  bad  ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  play  requiring  intensity  and  pas- 
sion he  was  much  better. 

During  the  first  act  Mr.  Grismer  wore  a  tasteful 
^id-gcld  fob.  It  was  removed  from  him  by  deter- 
-  :.-:a  friends. 


Of  the  remaining  characters,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
particularly  good,  in  both  make-up  and  acting,  as  M. 
Duval ;  I  speak  of  make-up  as  it  seems  to  be  a  lost 
art  with  some  of  our  actors.  Mr.  Holmes,  too,  was 
excellent  as  Gaston.  Mr.  Holmes  looks  like  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  dress  suit ;  I  mention  it  because  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  company  looked  like  res- 
taurant waiters. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  dress  suits,  Charley  Schultz, 
the  orchestra  leader,  appeared  in  the  first  act  as  one  of 
Camille's  guests.  His  duty  was  to  play  the  polka 
which  apparently  sows  the  seeds  of  consumption  in 
Camille's  bosom.  This  duty  done,  Mr.  Schultz 
leaned  against  the  table  in  the  easy  and  graceful  atti- 
tude of  a  fireman  inclined  against  a  hose  butt,  and 
surveyed  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  with  the  eye  of  a 
possibly  unprejudiced  but  certainly  uninterested  spec- 
tator. It  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  Afterward  Mr. 
Schultz  reappeared  at  the  orchestra  leader's  desk, 
and  proceeded  to  regale  us  with  airs  from  "The 
Grand  Duchesse,"  "  La  Belle  Helene,"  "  The  Fire- 
man's March," (C.  Schultz,  composer,)  "Champagne 
Charley,"  and  other  new  melodies. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  little  Miss  Charlotte 
Titiel,  who  played  the  small  part  of  Nicbette,  and 
played  it  very  well,  too.  In  fact,  she  fairly  took  the 
stage  and  the  house  at  one  time,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  round  of  applause  which  must  have  done  her 
little  heart  good.  For  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  Miss  Tittel  applauded. 

"Esmeralda"  has  been  running  through  the  week 
at  the  Baldwin  with  monotonous  success.  There  is 
nothing  to  say  of  it,  unless  it  be  that  the  houses  are 
always  full,  the  audiences  always  pleased,  and  the 
managers  apparently  always  satisfied.  Next  week 
"Esmeralda"  gives  place  to  another  Madison 
Square  drama — Bronson  Howard's  "Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop."  The  leading  rdle  will  be  taken  by  Miss 
Carrie  Turner,  who  has  been  playing  it  in  New 
York.  The  young  lady  arrived  in  the  city  Thursday. 
The  cast  of  the  new  play  is  as  follows  : 

Douglass  Winthrop,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness   Mr.  E.  J.  Buckley. 

Constance  Winthrop,  his  wife Miss  Carrie  Turner. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winthrop,  his  mother. .Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen. 

Mrs.  Dick  Shetwyn,  a  lady  of  soci- 
ety .» Miss  Sydney  CowelL 

Buxton  Scott,  a  lawyer Mr.  Thomas  Whiffen. 

Dr.  Melibanke,  the  family  physi- 
cian   Mr.  Henry  Rich. 

Herbert  Winthrop,  cousin  of  Doug- 
lass   Mr.  Frank  Oakes  Rose. 

Edith  Chapin,  sister  of  Constance. .  Miss  Enid  Leslie. 

Jeanette,  a  maid. Miss  Delia  Owen. 

The  minstrels  have  been  doing  a  very  good  business 
at  the  Standard.  The  new  performers  are  favorably 
received.  Emerson  and  Reed  have  been  giving  a  bur- 
lesque of  Kate  Castleton's  song,  which  seems  to  tickle 
the  public. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  the  attraction  will  be 
"  My  Sweetheart,"  with  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  and  her 
comedy  company.  Among  the  support  is  R.  E.  Gra- 
ham, who  has  been  here  several  times  before. 

During  the  week  just  past,  which  is  the  last  of  their 
engagement.  Rice's  Surprise  Party  have  been  doing 
enormous  business.  The  houses  have  been  crowded 
every  night,  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ushers 
have  been  placing  stools  in  the  aisles,  a  reprehensible 
practice,  and  one  against  which  there  exists  a  munici- 
pal ordinance. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  the  causes  of  "  Pop's"  pop- 
ularity. True,  there  are  good  comedians  (or  one  at 
least,)  bright  music,  and  pretty  girls.  But  we  have 
had  other  troupes  with  precisely  the  same  elements — 
except  the  element  of  success.  For  instance,  a  year 
or  two  ago  Willie  Edouin's  "Sparks  "  troupe  was 
here.  Willie  Edouin  and  Jacques  Kruger  are  two  of 
the  funniest  men  on  the  stage.  Alice  Atherton  is  a 
very  handsome  woman.  Marian  Elmore  and  her  sis- 
ter are  pretty  and  sprightly.  Lilian  Russell  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  women  on  the  American  stage.  Yet  the 
troupe  played  for  some  weeks  to  beggarly  business, 
and  went  away  disgusted.  I  remember  remarking  at 
the  time,  as  I  had  done  of  Venie  Clancy,  that  Lilian 
Russell  would  make  a  hit  in  New  York.  And  so  she 
did.  The  town  went  wild  over  her.  Now  that  she 
is  lying  ill,  bulletins  of  her  health  are  published  with 
the  utmost  regularity. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  I  do 
not  know.  A  pessimist  might  say  that  most  of  the 
"  Sparks  "  ladies  were  married  ;  that  Alice  Atherton 
was  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  that  the  fact  was 
well  known  ;  that  Lilian  Russell  was  Braham's  wife, 
etc.,  etc ,  while  the  "  Pop  "  maidens  are  supposed  to 
be,  if  not  meditative,  at  least  fancy  free. 

There  may  be  something  in  that.  Now  I  think  of 
it,  Russell  carefully  shook  her  husband  when  she 
dawned  upon  the  New  York  stage  and  fame. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Bush  Street  is  crowded 
nightly.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  pro- 
gramme Monday  night,  but  it  was  a  failure.  The 
audience  preferred  the  the  old  acts,  gags,  and  songs — 
they  knew  when  to  laugh.  Miss  Perry  recited  "  The 
Dandy  Fifth"  in  lieu  of  "  Battery  B,"  and  not  so  welL 
Her  dancing  in  the  uniform,  too,  was  not  in  good 
taste.  Miss  Castleton  gave  another  song,  "  The 
Good  Young  Man  who  Died."  It  smacked  of  the 
London  music-hall,  (as  does  Miss  Castleton,  for  that 
matter,)  and  was  so  redolent  of  Cockaigne  as  to  be 
pointless  here.  The  words  used  [by  iCastleton,  too, 
in  "  For  Goodness  Sake"  etc.,  might  be  improved 
without  injury  to  them  or  the  song.  Local  political 
allusions  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  character,  and 
spoil  a  bit  of  character  acting  which  is  a  gem — in  its 
way.      Diamonds,  you  know  are  mined  in  the  mud. 

I  can  not  let  the  "  Pop  "  company  go  without  ex- 
pressing a  regret.  I  failed  to  mention  in  a  previous 
number  the  young  man  who  plays  Romeo.  I  am 
sorry  for  this,  as  I  had  intended  to  state  that  he  was 
very  bad.  I  may  atone  for  it.  however,  even"  at  this 
late  day,  by  stating  that  I  think  he  is  the  worst  I 
ever  saw.  Pasquino. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
The  Fifth  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  orchestra,  like  a  little  boy  who 
has  his  good  and  his  bad  days,  is  at  all  times  a  study 
of  enslaving  interest.  If  it  were  a  musical  model— an 
orchestra  that  "  never,  never  told  a  lie,"  that  always 
did  as  it  was  bid,  that  learned  its  lessons  perfectly, 
and  had  no  temper,  no  turbulence,  no  imperfection 
of  any  sort — we  should  all  go  to  its  concerts,  perhaps, 
and  sit  with  upcast  eyes,  and  "halos  round  our 
heads,"  listening  to  harmonies  of  unimaginable  ac- 
cordance ;  but  still  we  should  not  be  happy.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  given  over  to  repeated 
despair  at  every  performance,  if  it  were  an  orchestra 
entirely  and  consistently  reprobate,  matters  would 
only  be  worse.  For  in  either  case  would  be  lacking 
the  one  element  which  now  acts  in  turn  as  a  dread 
or  soothing  charm — namely,  the  element  of  fascinat- 
ing uncertainty.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
mood  is  about  to  possess  this  dissecting  enfant  te?-ri- 
bU,  as  it  puts  itself  together  upon  the  stage  in  Piatt's 
Hall.  Whether  its  playing  will  be  perverse  and  in- 
tractable, as  a  month  ago,  or  mild  and  mannerly,  as 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  nobody  can  say  beforehand. 
At  the  fifth  concert,  Raffs  beautiful  overture,  "  Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  was  given  with  a  quiet- 
ness and  a  controlled  seriousness  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  refinement.  Indeed,  so  marked  and  un- 
precedented was  this  air  of  subdued  and  almost  tear- 
ful gentleness,  that  it  irresistibly  suggested  the  mem- 
ory of  the  little  boy  in  the  newspaper  story.  "  Who 
made  the  world?"  thundered  his  teacher,  in  awful 
tones.  "Who  played  the  Eroica,  last  month?"  a 
terrible  voice  seemed  to  have  asked  from  somewhere, 
and  the  answer  of  the  poor  child  melted  to  a  broken- 
hearted penitence  over  what  he  could  not  have  ac- 
complished, however  much  he  tried.  "  Please,  sir,  I 
did,  but  I'll  never  do  it  again,"' struck  one  as  being 
equally  applicable  to  either  question,  considering  all 
the  circumstances. 

To  undertake  Mozart's  "  Jupiter  "  symphony  came 
dangerously  near  "  doing  it  again,"  but  nothing  fatal 
resulted  from  the  effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
restrained  and  earnest  feeling  that  had  signalized 
their  playing  of  the  overture  seemed  to  prevail  among 
the  musicians  throughout  the  entire  number ;  and, 
although  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  andante  and 
finale  made  themselves  apparent,  the  symphony  was 
distinguished  by  an  unusual  and  beautiful  repose. 
The  "  Vorspiel  "  to  Bruch's  "  Odysseus  "  proved  a 
grave  and  rather  pessimistic  novelty,  but  very  lovely 
withal,  and  fairly  well  rendered.  In  vivid  contrast 
was  Saint-Saen's  symphonic  poem,  "Le  Rouet  d'Om- 
phale,  which,  with  the  whirr  and  hum  of  its  spinning- 
wheel  measure,  was  full  of  good  work  for  the  strings, 
and  exceedingly  charming  in  all  respects.  The  "  Ga- 
votte de  la  Reine,"  by  Strauss,  took  place  as  the 
lightest,  but  not  least  pleasing,  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and,  with  a  repetition  of  the  interesting 
Wagner  selections,  the  concert  came  to  an  end.  As 
at  the  first  presentation,  the  "Vorspiel"  to  "  Parsi- 
fal "  was  less  satisfactorily  played  than  the  ' '  Walku- 
ren  Ritt."  The  former  was  still  blurred,  hazy,  and 
uncertain,  while  the  latter  seemed  to  go  of  itself,  and 
was  the  embodiment  of  fiery  and  tempestuous  spirit 
The  sixth  and  last  Philharmonic  Concert  will  take 
place  March  2d. 

Among  musical  events  of  the  future  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Festival,  of  courEe,  ranks  most  prominently. 
It  is  generally  known  that  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  this  famous  leader,  a  series  of  seven  grand 
concerts  will  be  given  between  June  first  and  fifteenth, 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  provided  enough  sub- 
scriptions are  guaranteed  within  the  next  thirty  days 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 
These  subscriptions  consist  of  two  thousand  double- 
season  tickets  (transferable)  at  twenty- five  dollars 
each.  One  hundred  private  boxes,  seating  six  persons, 
and  costing  one  hundred  dollars,  will  be  offered  be- 
sides. Thomas's  orchestra  of  sixty  men  will  be  ac- 
companied by  four  vocal  soloists,  and  Madame  Riv£- 
King  as  solo  pianiste.  Of  the  vocal  soloists,  Mad- 
ame Boema  will  appear  as  soprano,  Miss  Belle  Cole, 
alto,  and  Mr.  Franz  Remmerlz,  of  New  York,  bass. 
The  tenor  is  not  yet  decided  upon.  Fine  programmes 
have  alreadv  been  partially  formed,  including  all  the 
latest  musical  novelties  and  standard  selections  from 
the  old  masters.  The  concerts  will  be  conducted 
upon  the  plan  of  the  late  festiv.il  in  Chicago,  and,  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Locke,  will  doubtless  be 
a  success,  provided  he  has  the  support  of  the  musical 
people  of  this  coast  The  event  of  Thomas's  coming 
here  would  be  a  red-letter  day  for  the  culture  and  art- 
istic advancement  of  our  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  lovers  of  music  wilt  become  substantially  in- 
terested at  once  in  hastening  that  happy  time.  Sub- 
scription lists  are  now  open  at  the  various  music 
stores — Gray's,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  Sherman  &  Clay's 
— and  private  boxes  can  be  secured  from  Mr.  Raphae 
Weill,  at  the  White  House. 

During  the  present  month  Mrs.  Norton  will  give 
another  of  her  delightful  song  recitals.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  1883. 

The  next  Loring  concert  takes  place  at  B'nai  B'rith 
Hall,  Thursday,  February  15th.  The  club  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  Mr.  Archibald  Murray,  (organ,)  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Loring,  (violin.)  Mr.  J.  Mathieu.  (violin,)  Mr.  J, 
A.  Langstroth,  (viola,)  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu.  ("cello,) 
Mr.  Muller,  (bass,)  and  Mr.  H.  Koppitz,  (flute).  The 
programme  will  be  as  follows  : 
part  1. 

1.  Rhine  Wine  Song Franz 

2.  The  Dreaming  Rose Reinhold 

3.  "  My  Love  is  Come  " Marzials 

4.  Salentin  Von  Isenberg Rheinberger 


5.  Chorus  of  Spirits  and  HoursfPrometheus  Unbound)Buck 
With  accompaniments  of  string  quintette,  piano,  flute, 

and  organ. 

PART    II. 

6.  Pizzicato  Serenade. Storch 

Accompaniment  of  string  quintette. 

7.  "OWorld!  thou  art  so  Wondrous  Fair" Hiller 

8.  On  the  Water KQcken 

9.  "She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side" Clay 

10.  Autumn Heuberger 

1 1.  Student's  Song .. Liszt 

On  Monday  evening  last,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  "  Our 
Orchestra"  gave  its  seventh  concert  to  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  performers  showed  a  remarkable  gain  in 
proficiency  of  style  and  execution.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Von  der  Mehden  they  interpreted 
selections  from  Bellini.  Verdi,  Supp£,  Auber,  Flotow, 
and  others.  The  Misses.  Payot  presided  at  the 
piano,  and  received  several  encores.  After  the  musi- 
cal performs  nee,  dancing  ensued,  and  was  continued 
until  midnight 

On  the  30th  ultimo,  in  Oakland, "Hugo  Mansfeldt 
and  Julius  Hinrichs.  assisted  by  Miss  Ellen  Coursen, 
gave  a  well-attended  concert.  They  will  have  an- 
other performance  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month. 

A    NEW    YORK    HIT. 
How  an  Actor  made  a  Dramatic  Success. 

The  following  interesting  review  of  the  chief  char- 
acter in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  now  playing  in  New 
York,  is  taken  from  the  Critic; 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  as  the  Baron  Chevrial,  has 
nude  the  fortune  of  "A  Parisian  Romance"  at  the 
Union  Square.  Many  of  the  incongruities  of  that 
many-tinted  play  are  still  distinctly  visible.  Madame 
de  Targy,  the  hero's  mother,  still  reveals  her  remorse 
in  melodramatic  accents,  still  apostrophizes  her  lamp 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  her  home.  Marcelle  de 
Targy.  when  invited  by  the  tenor  to  elope  with  him, 
still  says  :  "Pray  excuse  me  for  a  moment ;  I  have  to 
answer  the  bell"  Marcelle's  two  fashionable  friends, 
who  call  to  twit  her  with  her  poverty,  still  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  would  be  outrageous 
among  cocottes.  Henri  de  Targy  and  Therese  de 
Chevrial  still  fall  suddenly  in  love  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  are  united  just  as  suddenly  at  the 
end.  But  all  the  follies  of  Monsieur  Feuillet's  piece 
are  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield. 
This  Baron  Chevrial,  as  the  actor  shows  him  to  us,  is 
not  the  amorous  old  gentleman  whom  Aristophanes 
loved  to  paint,  and  who  has  endured  on  the  French 
stage  down  to  our  time.  In  such  a  being  the  French 
generally  see  only  the  humorous  side,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  count  the  number  of  times  they  have 
been  called  to  laugh  at  him  in  some  such  incarnation 
as  Monsieur  de  la  Cocardiere,  the  rich  financier  who 
gets  into  trouble  through  serving  as  escort  to  the  pretty 
perfumeress,  or  as  Monsieur  de  la  Musardiere,  the 
zany  of  "La  Boule,"  who  is  driven  at  the  mercy  of 
an  actress.  In  Baron  Chevrial,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  humor  is  altogether  grim  and  repulsive.  He  does 
not  amuse  ;  he  warns.  He  conveys  a  moral  lesson, 
much  needed  in  these  days  of  fast  living.  Mr.  Mans- 
field's first  task,  therefore,  is  to  make  his  character 
true  to  life.  What  person  living  among  us  has  he  in 
his  eye?  Everybody  says,  "I  know  whom  he  means," 
and  everybody  is  thinking  of  a  different  individual. 
The  truth  is  that  Baron  Chevrials  are  as  common 
here  as  in  Paris,  commoner  than  in  London.  We 
see  them  lounging  in  club-windows,  dining  at  Del- 
monico's,  occupying  boxes  at  the  public  balls.  The 
satyr  no  longer  dwells  in  the  forests.  He  lives  in  the 
richest  quarter  of  the  town,  has  his  entry  into  the 
green-room,  his  seat  at  noisy  supper-parties.  To  the 
men  of  his  acquaintance  he  is  generally  an  agreeable 
old  fellow,  not  too  refined  in  his  stories.  To  the 
women  of  his  acquaintance  he  is  charming  till  they 
come  to  know  him.  To  his  wife  he  is  a  brute.  His 
chief  characteristics  have  been  seized  by  the  actor, 
who  presents  him  with  a  "  t£te-de-bagne, "  eyes  skulk- 
ing and  restless,  cheeks  furrowed  with  dissipation,  a 
grim  smile  easily  degenerating  into  a  scowL  His  ap- 
pearance is  a  triumph  of  Priapic  art  From  the  inti- 
mations of  actor  and  author  we  may  reconstruct 
Baron  Chevrial's  life.  How  did  he  grow  rich?  His 
barony  would  certainly  not  be  recognized  by  the  peer- 
age of  France.  It  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  Pope, 
or  from  some  small  European  principality.  Most 
French  financiers  under  the  Republic  are  barons. 
Robert  Macaire  would  be  a  baron,  possibly  a 
count,  if  he  were  alive  to-day.  Chevrial,  we  should 
fancy,  is  the  son  of  some  small  provincial  notary 
or  tradesman,  who  has  pushed  his  way  from  a 
clerkship  into  the  Bourse.  He  has  all  the  necessary 
qualities  for  success.  He  is  mean  and  avaricious. 
Outside  of  his  own  pleasures  he  spends  little.  When 
Henri  de  Targy  restores  to  him  three  million  francs, 
he  asks  for  the  interest  As  broker,  speculator, 
banker,  he  has  done  well.  He  has  not  been  nice  in 
his  methods.  He  is  a  fair  enough  type  of  the  Mes- 
sieurs Bontoux,  Feder  &  Co.,  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  his  success.  As  a  plutocrat  he  is  specially 
offensive  to  Feuillet's  soul,  which  still  sighs  for  the 
pinchbeck  aristocracy  of  the  Empire,  and  the  faded 
glories  of  Compiegne.  Nevertheless,  the  men  of  his 
class  are  a  power  in  modern  France,  and  can  not  be 
charmed  away  by  sprinkling  rose-water.  Their  mil- 
lions control  the  world  of  fashion.  Morally,  the 
baron  is  not  a  monster.  He  is  perfectly  frank  about 
his  vices.  He  does  not  court  the  good  opinion  of 
his  fellows.  "Doctor,"  says  he,  "you  do  not  like 
me."  "  No,  I  do  not,"  replies  the  worthy  physician  ; 
"but  I  save  your  life  from  a  sense  of  professional 
duty."  And  Chevrial  chuckles,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  reply.  Afterward  he  makes  a  little  address  to 
the  ladies  of  the  ballet,  who  are  dining  with  him. 
"  Ladies,"  he  observes,  "  what  is  it  that  attracts  you 
to  my  board?  Am  I  handsome?"  They  shout  dis- 
sent "  Am  I  even  a  good  fellow  ?  "  They  laugh  at 
the  thought  "Therefore,"  he  continues,  "  I  own 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  entirely  to  my  wealth. " 
"Entirely."  they  reply ^  and  he  is  delighted.  His 
cynicism  is  a  redeeming  point  in  his  character.  He 
is  not  a  hypocrite.  He  sets  a  just  estimate  on  the 
world,  knows  why  men  fawn  on  him  and  women 
caress  him,  and,  what  is  more,  he  tells  them  why. 
Moreover,  he  has  a  sort  of  courage.  He  goes  in 
for  pleasure  with  the  same  determination  to  win  which 
had  made  him  rich.  He  is  plainly  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  health  is  gone.  "  Remember,"  says 
the  doctor,  '*  you  eat  too  much,  you  drink  too  much, 
you  smoke  too  much" — and  so  forth.  He  remem- 
bers it  and  goes  straight  ahead.  His  scene  with  the 
dumb-bells  gives  the  key  to  this  side  of  his  character. 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  of  late  shown  a  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate it,  making  the  old  man  so  decrepit  that  it 
takes  him  several  minutes  to  lift  the  dumb-bell  from 
the  floor. 
The  reason  and  the  excuse  pf  the  actor  are  that  he 
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wishes  to  show  as  forcibly  and  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble at  what  price  the  baron  is  continuing  the  pursuit 
of  his  enjoyments.  There  is  nothing  more  effective 
in  the  play  than  the  episode  which  introduces  the 
supper-scene.  The  lamps  are  lit,  the  cloth  is  laid, 
the  guests  are  coming,  their  carriages  are  heard  out- 
side, and  at  that  moment  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  epilepsy  come  upon  the  host.  He  calls  for  water, 
drinks  it  with  teeth  chattering,  with  mouth  contorted. 
Then  he  straightens  himself  up.  He  will  just  lie 
down  for  a  few  moments  ;  the  fit  wiE  have  passed  ; 
Chevrial  will  be  himself  again,  and  vive  la  baga- 
telle !  All  his  vices  are  those  of  a  voluptuary.  He 
is  selfish  and  cruel  because  he  is  bent  wholly  on 
pleasure.  His  wife  bears  the  brunt  of  his  egotism. 
How  came  he  to  marry  so  young  and  sweet  a  creat- 
ure? Her  parents  had  selected  him  from  an  assort- 
ment of  eligible  old  men.  She  had  a  tolerable  dowry. 
He  had  millions.  Over  her  birth  there  lay  some  mys- 
tery ;  Chevrial  was  not  inclined  to  investigate  points 
of  genealogy.  So  they  were  mated,  and  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  from  their  manner  what  kind  of  life  they 
lived.  When  the  name  of  his  wife  is  mentioned  the 
baron  scowls.  When  she  refuses  to  take  the  Targys' 
money,  he  threatens.  When  she  offers  them  her 
pity,  he  sneers.  There  is  a  fine  touch  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  makes  Chevrial  shrink 
when  his  wife  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm.  There  is  an 
equally  effective  stroke  when  he  clutches  her  wrist 
menacingly,  and,  a  footstep  being  heard,  turns  the 
menace  into  a  kiss.  These  are  the  bits  which  mark 
Mr.  Mansfield's  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  at  the  same  time  lift  him  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  mass  of  comedians.  The  wife  of  the 
baron,  then,  counts  for  nothing  in  his  household. 
She  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  diversions. 
When  he  receives,  in  her  name,  the  three  millions 
from  Henri  de  Targy,  his  first  thought  is  not  of  her. 
His  first  thought  is  of  Marcelle  de  Targy.  There 
comes  into  his  eye  a  strange  gleam  ;  his  nostrils  ex- 
pand ;  he  rubs  his  hands  stealthily  together.  "And 
the  pretty  wife,"  he  muses  ;  "  will  she  stand  poverty  ? 
Will  she  be  able  to  resist  the  tempter?  We  shall 
see."  With  the  villainous  idea  in  his  head,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  execute  it,  and  there  have  been  few  things  on 
the  modern  stage  more  powerfully  suggestive  th-in  his 
senile  address  to  Marcelle.  He  lays  peculiar  stress 
on  the  friendship  which  he  offers  her.  He  totters 
after  her  round  the  room.  He  mumbles  her  hand 
with  loathsome  kisses.  He  turns  at  last  to  go,  cer- 
tain of  victory,  and.  going,  drops  his  glove.  Picking 
it  stealthily  up,  he  leers  at  her  in  triumph.  Nothing 
more  diabolical  could  be  contrived.  It  is  a  wooing 
of  Satan,  a  courtship  in  Tartarus. 

His  attentions  to  Marcelle  are,  however,  a  by-play. 
That  which  occupies  his  life  is  his  pursuit  of  Rosa 
Guerin.  Though  p  emigre  dauseuse  at  the  Opera, 
Rosa  is  virtuous.  By  the  practice  of  economy  she 
has  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Her  savings 
she  invests  in  the  purchase  of  stocks,  and  niturally 
comes  to  that  eminent  financier,  Baron  Chevriil,  for 
advice.  But  the  baron  has  long  had  designs  on  Rosa. 
He  knows  that,  as  long  as  she  is  independent,  she 
wilt  never  capitulate.  He  therefore  advises  her  to 
sell  good  stocks  and  buy  those  which  are  worthless, 
and  she,  being  a  shrewd  girl,  sells  when  he  bids  her 
buy,  buys  when  he  bids  her  sell.  At  last,  however, 
either  her  system  or  her  virtue  fails,  and  she  consents 
to  place  herself  under  the  baron's  wing.  All  her 
friends  of  the  ballet  are  invited  to  his  country-house 
to  celebrate  her  fall.  It  is  the  sweetest  moment  of 
the  baron's  life.  The  night  is  perfect.  The  lights  of 
Paris  gleam  in  the  distance.  The  river  sleeps  under 
the  moon.  Music  steals  through  the  corridors. 
Chevrial  sits  among  the  dancers,  like  Belshazzar 
among  the  concubines.  One  arm  is  around  his  new 
prize  ;  the  other  holds  aloft  a  glass  of  champagne. 
He  rises  to  drink  a  toast  to  materialism — to  the  mat- 
ter which  babbles  in  the  beakers,  to  the  matter 
which  glows  in  the  cheeks  of  the  girls.  They  note 
that  his  hand  trembles,  that  his  face  is  blanched, 
that  a  spray  of  wine  is  being  scittered  over  the  table. 
Higher  soars  his  flight  in  praise  of  matter.  Suddenly 
he  pauses.  The  pupil  of  his  eye  dilates  ;  his  face  is 
twisted  a*ry  ;  his  glass  drops;  he  falls  back.  In- 
stinctively he  clutches  at  the  dancer's  hand.  Instinct- 
ively he  kisses  it.  He  will  kiss  it  no  more.  The 
play  of  his  life  is  over  and  the  curtain  is  rung  down. 
Such  is  the  man,  and  such  is  the  part.  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  placed  it  among  the  most  memorable  crea- 
tions of  our  stage. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  Prophecies  for  1883." — Declined. 

"Dickens's  Mesmerism,"  G.  W.  J. — Accepted; 
will  appear  shortly. 

"  H.  B.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Thanks  ;  would  print 
at,  but  have  another  on  the  same  subject  comprising 
your  views. 

"A  Country  Ramble,"  Nell. — Declined. 

"A  Bereft  Admirer."— Z.  has  been  handed  your 
note. 

"  Paul  Pry." — Letter  came  too  late  for  this  issue. 


This  (Saturday)  evening  the  Verein  Eintracht  give 
their  annual  masquerade  at  the  Pavilion.  This  is 
grailuiUy  superseding  the  It  than  carnival  as  the 
leading  mixed  masquerade  of  the  year  The  pageants 
are  generally  quite  creditable  to  the  Verein. 

A  curious  case  has  occurred  in  Paris.  A  young 
man  ot  good  country  familv  went  there  to  pursue  bis 
studies  But  atter  fiiteen  days  he  found  himself  with- 
out money  and  without  occupation.  One  evening, 
while  lo-ihng  around  a  r.iilroid  station,  he  picked  up 
a  valise  and  ran  off  with  it.  The  police  pursued  and 
ciughthim.  Among  the  ppjn  in  thtr  valise  was. 
discovered  the.  name  of  the  owner,  who  was  a  rich 
gentleman  living  near  Saint  Germain,  with  his  wife 
jin  I  fami'y.  In  the  valise  were  lound.  o^ether  with 
alarg-sum  of  money,  a  bund  e  ot  love  tellers  aid 
the  photograph  of  a  lady,  as  well  as  receipts  for  cer- 
tain moneys  paid  out  for  the  lair  one  by  the  gentle- 
man. This  latter  positively  declined  to  prosecute, 
and  as  the  young  man  had  all  along  declared  the 
valise  was  his,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  him 
go.  The  compromising  letters  were,  it  is  said,  after- 
ward returned  to  the  old  senll^m-m. 


—  Companion.— A  lady  uf  refinement  de- 
sires  a  position  as  Companion  ;  is  accustomed  to  in- 
valids, and  would  have  no  objection  to  travel.  Good 
references.     Address  G.  L.,  this  office. 


—  Use  South  Pkairie  Coal. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


Prang's  Valentines 
Are  of  the  same  chaste  and  artistic  character  as  their 
Christmas  cards,  and  are  now  for  sale  in  the  art  and 
book  stores. 

—  When  your  wife's  health  is  bad,  when 
your  children  are  sickly,  when  you  feel  worn  out,  use 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  For  thick  heads,  heavy  stomachs,  bilious- 
ness, "Wells' May  Apple  Pills,"  cathartic.  ioand25c 


—  Use    Redding's    Russia    Salve     in    the 
house,  and  use  Redding's  Russia  Salve  in  the  stable. 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     51,  at  druggists. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street. 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  A  Card.— I  respectfully  announce  that 
I  am  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  and 
landscape  and  still-life  painting  in  oil.  at  my  new 
studio.  14  Dupont  Street,  room  70,  beginning  Thurs- 
day, February  1st.  M.  STRAUS. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

LAST  ESMERALDA  MATINEE  THIS  SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON,  AT  2  P.  M. 

MOXDAI  EVEM.\G,  FEBEIAKY  12TH. 

"YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP," 
"YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP," 

The  present  great  success    at  the  Madison    Square 
Theatre 

The  sale  of  seats  for  "YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP" 
now  open. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


M.  E.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.   Havmas Associate  Manager 

"  For  goodness  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you." 

SATURDAY    AND    SUNDAY    EVENINGS,  AND 

SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

Positively  last  three  appearances  of  the  Original  and  Only 

RICE'S  SURPRISE   PARTY. 

last  week 

pop:  pop:  pop:  pop: 

Monday  Evening Febrnarj  nth 

Welcome — To  our  California  Coast — Welcome 
MY  SWEETHEART, 

LITTLE  MINNIE  palmer. 

SsT  Box  plan  now  open.     No  extra  charge  for  reserving 


MISS  EMMA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCT^  IN  SING- 
ING. Residence,  317  Geary  Street.  Communications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


The  Victor  Rock  Drill 

WELL  BORER  AXD  PEOSFZOTOK. 

The  IHploma  and  Prize-  Medal  awarded  It  at 
the  "  Centennial ' '  in  1S75.  Tirenlysix  of  theta 
Tiand machines  ordered inone  day.  E^'Good 
active  Agents  can  clear  S125  per 

week.    Send  for  Circulars  and  Terms. 
Address    W.  WEAYER,  PhtEnixriUe,  £w 


J.  M.  LITGHFIELO  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    in    Cents'    Furnisliing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


•on  jess:™ 

Will  be  mailed  fkee  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering  it  It  contains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  alL  espec 
iiUy  to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  1 

w.M.FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich- 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  aud  IMPORTERS  of  FIJfE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    STJTTER   STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIAXOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the  Hcmme  A  Long  Piano 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Taylor  *i  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTOX  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

VALENTINES  I 

The  NEW  SEASON'S  VALENTINES,  all  new,  all  choice,  all  cheap. 
The  finest  assortment  now  on  exhibit.  Make  your  selection  early. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

23    DUPONT    STREET,   S.  F. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  JEWELRY, 

110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST!   LATEST! 
BEST!!! 


•d.   It    xhm    tinWaorre     of 

at  ortr  una  hundred  pi?c4. 
I'.t;»i  ud  pronuDc**  o«tr 
Ihirtj  liomand  »ordi-  It  Li 
•'  up  10  (b*  tim«s  "  tod  t ... ;  ; 
u:  -.  '.:*  b#st  American  *.. : 
EojlisS  :.:.  r...ii.  "F  „-- 
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THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,     ^■£f^ 

Established  1563,  began  its  :31s:  year  January  1SS3. 

It  is  a  large  eltrht-pajje.  forty-column  Illustrated 
Paper.  5 in- of  Isi/ger.  Lverv  number  c..n tain-  diarm- 
ing  Stories.  Taw,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  ana 
Fun:  Illustrated  HeVui.  Iiuniorous  Ecijravirizs.  Shetchcs. 
Poems.ete.:3W  jolly  g^-od  laughs:  also  the  "  Rogue's  Comer/1 
kiu.wn  the  world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Frauds.  Swindlers, 
and  Humbugs.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  so  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  entiretu  new 
Tw^-page  American  dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged.  It 
coiilains  as  much  matter  as  any  }1  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
represented. 


d  popular  national  paper  "for  only  50  cents  a  year; 
to  at  once  secure  50,000  new  subscribers,  we  nowpflt-r  this  new 
and  elegant  TOO-pa^e  Dictionary  in  substantial  cloth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  pift  to  all  who  Vend  50  cenU  tor  the  Banner  one 
year  and  enclose  13  cents  to  part  pay  actual  cost  of  postage,  etc, 
upon  the  Dictiorarv. 
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uU  I  UU  I  delighted,  you  can  hace  your  moneyback-  Club 
of  five.  S2.75:  ten.  S>5. 
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IV1DEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Feb.  6,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
fNo.  38)  of  Twenry-iive  Cents  (35c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  clo*;e  Feb.  9th, 
1883,  a:  3  P.  M. JOSEPH  NASH.  Secretary. 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

~^"^  the  Standard  Consolidated-  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  2,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  51,  o'  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  February  12th,  1883,  at_  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Tru5t 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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60NSUMPT.0N. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  Its  use 
thousandsof  cases  of  tho  worst  felnd  and  of  lone  standing 
cavs  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is  my  faith  in  fts  efficacy, 
tbat  I  will  s-'nd  TWO  BOTTLES  FHEE,  together  with  a  TAL- 
TAELE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
nress&P.  0.  address.  DK.T.  A. SLOCTJM,  161  PearlSt^N.  X. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  PRINCE  OF  THE  GROTESQUE. 
Dore  from  Two  Standpoints. 

If  not  the  greatest,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat,  the  most  original  certainly  of 
nineteenth  century  artists  has  passed  away— fortu- 
nately not  without  bequeathing  to  us  all  the  ripeness 
of  his  genius  in  a  mighty  series  of  more  than  forty- 
five  thousand  designs.  Among  modern  artists  there 
has  been  no  genius  comparable  to  Dore  s,  except  per- 
haps that  oi  Martin,  whose  famous  "Milton  now 
commands  an  almost  fabulous  price.  Dor£  was  a 
consummate  master  of  grotesqueness.  He  idealized 
the  oddities  of  nature  to  the  point  of  terrifying  ;  the 
roots  of  his  trees  writhe,  their  branches  grasp  like 
goblin  arms ;  all  those  primitive  impressions  which 
gave  birth  to  fetish  ideas  would  seem  to  have  been 
felt  by  him.  His  monstrous  treatment  of  clouds,  his 
fantastic  animation  of  crags  and  rocks,  recall  the  im- 
pressions of  nightmare.  It  needed  such  a  pencil  to 
teach  us  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  Don§s 
taught  it  with  a  wizard's  power.  After  one  has  stud- 
ied the  illustrations  to  the  "  Conies  Drolatiques,"  to 
"Croquemitaine,"  to  "  Pantagruel,"  to  Tennyson  s 
"Idyls,"  mediaeval  history  will  have  a  stranger  and 
fresher  charm  for  him.  The  versatility  of  Doie's 
genius  was  not  its  least  remarkable  feature.  Medie- 
valism and  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  illustrated  in  a  half- 
dozen  volumes,  afforded  perhaps  his  happiest  inspi- 
rations ;  but  his  originality  is  not  le3s  marked  in  his 
treatment  of  more  ancient  and  more  modern  themes. 
The  Old  Testament  inspired  him  to  create  some  of 
the  most  wonderlul  pictures  ever  drawn.  It  was  in 
illustrating  the  Bible  that  he  most  nearly  rivaled  Mar- 
tin. His  Paradise  ;  his  vast  conceptions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian captivity  and  the  scenes  of  the  E.xodus ;  his  de- 
piction of  the  holy  wars,  of  the  prophetic  visions,  are 
worthy  of  sacred  writ.  The  Book  of  Maccabees 
furnished  him  splendid  subjects  for  the  representa- 
tion of  ancient  Oriental  warfare— witness  the  moving 
mountain-line  of  elephants,  the  tempests  of  horsemen. 
His  wonderful  treatment  of  modern  subjects  appears 
especially  in  two  works  of  travel  —  "  Spain  "  and 
"London."  Dore  traveled  among  the  gypsies  of 
Andalusia  and  elsewhere,  relying  upon  bis  skill  as  a 
violinist  to  please  them.  They  allowed  him  to  catch 
every  attitude  of  their  dances ;  all  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion is  revealed  in  his  sketches  of  the  bolero,  fandango, 
cachucha,  jota  Aragonesa.  The  Moorish  and  Roman 
ruins,  the  bull-rings,  figures  of  toreadors,  duels  with 
the  navaja,  riotous  nights  in  Segovia  and  Seville, 
have  been  inimitably  rendered  by  him.  English  lit- 
erature is  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  its  finest  luxu- 
ries ;  the  Dore  edition  of  "  River  Legends,"  (includ- 
ing the  drawings  to  "Eugene  Aram,")  of  Tennyson, 
of  Coleridge's  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  are 
known  the  world  over.  His  art  has  probably  given 
longevity  to  works  otherwise  doomed  to  rapid  obliv- 
ion ;  whatever  his  pencil  touched  became  dignified. 
Witness  even  such  a  volume  as  the  "Adventures  of 
Baron  Munchausen."  Gustave  Dora's  mission  was 
to  infuse  fresh  vitality  into  certain  branches  of  design 
— to  give  new  impulses  and  larger  ideas  to  art.  These 
impulses  and  ideas  will  five  for  centuries.  But  cent- 
uries may  indeed  elapse  before  another  phenomenal 
brain  shall  so  express  itself  through  art  as  to  affect  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

The  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  views  the 
artist  in  a  different  light,  and,  after  discussing  his  life 
and  surroundings,  remarks  :  Dore  has  made  no  fame 
that  will  last— in  a  few  years  he  will  be  completely 
forgotten.  It  is  long  since  any  considerable  number 
of  cultivated  people  took  even  the  slightest  pleasure 
in  his  work,  and  the  publishers  of  his  books  must  have 
for  some  lime  known  that  their  gold  mine  was  near 
its  end.  The  reason  is  plain,  and  young  artists  will 
do  well  to  give  it  serious  thought.  Dor6  had  talent, 
industry,  energy,  but  he  had  no  purpose  in  his  art — 
good  or  bad.  lie  was  always  ready  to  sell  his  gift  to  the 
highest  bidder— would  do  "Contes  Drolatiques"  for 
the  Bohemians,  Bibles  for  the  devout,  would  illustrate 
Tennyson  for  the  English,  and  tickle  the  national 
pride  by  pretending  he  had  long  yearned  to  make  de- 
signs for  a  poet  whose  very  name  he  had  never  heard. 
He  soon  lost  the  power  of  putting  himself  into  his 
work,  and  ground  out  his  mannerisius  till  the  public 
fell  off  wearied.  He  did  not  grow,  for  he  never  gave 
himself  time  to  grow  or  to  think.  From  first  to  last 
he  never  showed  any  power  to  draw  a  human  face  or 
to  put  any  expression  into  one,  substituting  always 
for  expression  the  grimace  of  the  stage.  He  wasted 
his  time  and  ours  when  he  offered  to  show  us  Dante's 
Vision  or  the  Bibie  story — only  here  and  there  did 
these  awful,  sublime,  pathetic  pages  give  his  grotesque 
genius,  his  love  of  nightmare  and  blood,  a  peg  to 
hang  a  fancy  on.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  possess- 
ing a  half  dozen  forms  of  artistic  talent,  no  one  of 
which  was  fully  developed,  and  so  the  vast  bulk  of 
his  work  is  only  a  hint  and  a  promise  unfulfilled, 
Dore  appears  to  have  had  no  scholars,  and  no  follow- 
ing, which  is  noticeable,  considering  his  immense 
success  as  a  money-maker  and  his  wide  popularity 
Personally  he  was  a  man  to  make  friends,  being  of  a 
kindly,  generous  disposition,  content  with  himself 
and  his  work,  and  willing  that  others,  too,  should  be 
happy  and  successful.  Concerning  his  colossal  "  En- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1876,  Henry  Tames  Jr.  wrote  the 
Tribune  : 

Dore"  treats  his  genius  now  as  you  wouldn't  treat  a  tough 
and  patient  old  cab-horse.  ...  A  vast,  garish  crowd, 
sprawling  on  its  knees  over  a  mass  of  pine  boughs  in  front 
of  a  pasteboard  colonnade,  through  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  a  figure,  which  a  school-boy  might  have  daubed,  ad- 
vances on  an  ass.  There  is  no  color,  or  worse  than  none  ; 
no  drawing,  no  expression,  no  feeling,  no  remotest  hint  of 
detail,  nothing  but  an  immense  mechanical  facility  from 
which  every  vestige  of  charm  and  imagination  h^s  departed. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  between  two  artists 
than  must  be  drawn  between  Millet  and  Dore.  Millet 
poured  into  the  lap  of  his  Muse  all  the  wealth  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  and  sympathy  for  his  lellows  that 
was  stored  up  in  his  deep,  patient,  religious  nature. 
He  lived  for  his  art,  but  his  art  was  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  his  highest  self.  It  will  long  live,  and  long 
as  it  lives  it  will  make  the  heart  of  the  world  yearn 
toward  France  and  think  of  her  peasants  as  a  sacred 
race.  There  is  something  deeply  moving  in  the  sin- 
cere grief  that  was  felt  rather  than  expressed  for 
Millet's  death.  And  yet,  out  of  his  rude  grave  there 
comes  a  strong  and  cheerful  voice  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  thcyoung  and  earnest  worker  in  the  hard 
ways  of  art.  But  somehow  Dora's  death  is  sadder 
than  death  alone  could  make  it.  We  feel  that  we 
record  a  life  of  unfulfilled  promise,  of  wasted  energy, 
of  a  fury  of  labor  and  toil  that  must  shortly  vanish 
into  the  air. 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  having  received  the  pack- 
ages from  the  gTocer,  orders  the  servant  to  weigh 
them.  "  There  should  be  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  in 
this,"  she  says,  as  she  gives  her  one  parcel.  "  That's 
a  funny  sort  of  grocer  you  have,"  says  the  girL 
"Why?  Is  there  more  than  twenty  pounds  ?  "  "No, 
ma'am;  but  there  is  twenty  pounds." 

A  New  Hampshire  man  tied  a  four-pound  stone  to 
the  end  of  a  cow's  tail,  to  keep  that  member  quiet 
while  he  milked  her.  After  they  got  the  fragments  of 
teeth  and  blood,  etc.,  out  of  his  mouth,  and  put  ar- 
nica and  a  bandage  on  his  jaw,  he  stated  that  he 
should  never  repeat  the  experiment,  as  the  end  of  the 
tail  naturally  hit  as  hard  a  blow  as  he  cared  to  en- 
dure. 

A  station  master  in  India  telegraphed  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  central  authorities:  "Tiger  jumping 
about  on  platform.  Please  telegraph  instructions." 
The  fact  is  that  the  station  master  was  unable  to  get 
to  the  signal  station  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
tiger  on  the  platform,  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  ap- 
prehended collision  he  telegraphed  to  the  head  office 
for  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  next  signal-box  that 
an  approaching  train  might  be  stopped  in  time. 

"Don't  stop  me  now,"  said  the  young  Central 
Street  lawyer ;  "  I've  got  to  go  over  to  the  police 
court  and  look  after  a  case."  "A  case?"  echoed 
his  friend  ;  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you've  got  a 
case  at  last,  do  you?  What  kind  of  a  case  is  it  ?  " 
"A  suit  for  debt,"  responded  the  disciple  of  Black- 
stone.  "And  who's  it  against?"  persisted  the 
friend.  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  stammered 
the  legal  luminary,  "  it's  against  me,  and  I'm  counsel 
perse."  The  friend  smiled  sadly  as  he  murmured, 
"  I  thought  so." 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Bertha  and  Gontran  adore  each  other,  but  their  stern 
parents  are  inexorably  opposed  to  the  union  of  the 
young  people.  The  young  people  consequently  are 
in  despair.  "There  is  only  only  one  thing  left  to 
us,"  says  Bertha,  pale,  but  resolute.  "And  that 
is" "Death!"  "Death!  But,  dearest,  sui- 
cide is  a  crime  under  the  new  code."  "  I  know  it  is, 
but  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  to  get  round  that  First, 

you  must  kill  me" "KiE  you,  my  darling  1 " 

"And  then  I  will  kill  you !  " 

An  old  lady  who  had  purchased  a  new  bonnet  re- 
ceived it  on  Saturday.  Not  long  after  she  was  missed, 
and  her  absence  was  so  protracted  that  the  family  be- 
came alarmed  about  her,  and  instituted  a  search. 
After  looking  the  premises  all  over,  her  daughter 
found  her  in  her  chamber,  sitting  quietly  with  the 
new  bonnet  on.  The  daughter  exclaimed  :  "  Why, 
mother,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  "Go  along 
down,"  the  old  lady  replied;  "I  am  only  getting 
used  to  this  thing,  so  that  1  shall  not  be  thinking 
about  it  all  the  time  in  church  to-morrow." 

Lord  Redesdale,  somewhat  shabbily  dressed,  as  is 
his  wont,  recently  went  to  see  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter on  business.  Knocking  at  the  door,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  footman,  who,  without  knowing  who 
Lord  Redesdale  was,  informed  him  curtly  that  Lord 
Granville  was  not  at  home.  "  But  look  'ere,"  con- 
tinued the  flunkey,  "just  run  and  fetch  me  a  pint  of 
'arf  and  'arf,  will  you?"  producing  a  jug.  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  Lord  Redesdale,  and.  taking  the  jug, 
away  he  toddled  for  the  beer.  Bringing  it  back,  he 
handed  it  to  the  footman,  who.  first  of  all,  took  a  reg- 
ular quencher,  and  then  Lord  Redesdale,  politely  de- 
clining the  offer  of  a  drink,  quietly  remarked  :  ' '  Oh, 
by  the  way,  when  your  master  comes  in  tell  him  that 
the  Earl  ol  Redesdale  called  to  see  him  I " 


".oman  Catholic  priest  has  returned  a  stolen 
;:  to  iis  owner  at  Vincennes,  Ind.     It  came  into 
from  the  thief  in  the  confessional, 


A  certain  mule  fell  into  a  hole  in  West  Kansas, 
When  released  by  the  aid  of  a  derrick,  a  policeman, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  asked  the  mule 
if  he  was  injured.  The  mule  replied  :  "  I  believe  my 
clavicle  is  out  of  place,  and  my  sternum  is  undoubt- 
edly abraded.  I  may  have  suffered  some  internal  in- 
jury, as  my  right  ascending  aorta  is  pulsing  heavily  ; 
but  my  chief  alarm  is  in  regard  to  my  right  hind  leg. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  around  and  examine 
it?"  The  policeman  reflected  a  moment,  and  said  : 
"  I  am  no  judge  of  injuries.  I  had  a  brother  once,  a 
gentle  youth,  who  was  paralyzed  under  the  same  con. 
ditions.  You  must  await  the  arrival  of  a  regular  phy 
sician."  This  goes  to  show  that  a  policeman  can 
reason. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  office  of  a  business  man  in  a 
Pennsylvania  village  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
among  his  papers  were  the  notes  of  hand  of  several 
of  his  fellow-citizens  for  various  amounts.  Each  one 
gave  a  new  note  as  fast  as  spoken  to,  until  a  call  was 
made  upon  the  last — a  steady  old  deacon,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  strictly  honest.  The  case  was  ex- 
plained, and  he  was  asked  to  make  another  note. 
"Suppose  I  refuse?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  you  won't 
refuse. "  ' '  Suppose  I  declare  that  the  note  which  you 
say  you  held  was  for  only  thirty  dollars,  instead  of 
fifty  dollars?"  "I'll  trust  you,  deacon,  to  do  the 
right  thing."  "  Well,  I  guess  you  can,  I  guess  you 
can,"  mused  the  old  man,  "for  it  just  struck  me  that 
you  had  two  witnesses  in  the  office  the  day  we  made 
out  the  note." 

On  New  Year's  night  an  Eastern  clerk  went  to  a 
"taffy-pulling"  near  Trappe,  and,  being  the  only 
guest  from  the  town,  he  determined  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  the  lady  participants,  so  he  donned 
his  best  suit  of  black  and  looked  his  handsomest. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  house  he  m^de  himself  as  agree- 
able as  he  could.  While  he  was  wandering  here  and 
there,  examining  paintings,  antique  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, etc.,  the  hostess,  with  several  girl  companions, 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  took  the  hot  taffy  off  the 
stove,  and  poured  it  into  a  large  flat  tin  vessel,  which 
they  placed  on  a  chair  for  safety,  and  then  left  the 
room.  After  a  while  our  young  man  strolled  into  the 
kitchen,  and,  feeling  tired,  sat  down  without  looking 
on  the  nearest  chair,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  one 
upon  which  the  hot  taffy  was  placed.  A  sudden 
shot  upward  followed,  and  shriek  succeeded  shriek: 
"Whoop!  Ouch!  O  Moses!  Take  it  off!  Thun- 
der !  "  and  other  such  choice  expressions  were  made 
use  of.  I  The  guests  hurried  to  the  room  and  at 
once  saw  his  plight.  Some  one  asked  :  "Is  it  hot?" 
and  the  suffering  fellow  yelled  back  the  answer  :  "It 
it  hot?  Yes,  it  is  red-hot,  you  darned  fool !  Try  it 
yourself,  and  eee."    The  invitation  was  not  accepted, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

Clarinda  Waits. 
Clarinda  waits — a  pretty  sketch — 

And  looks  across  the  dell 
To  see  Leander  fondly  fetch 

The  toothsome  caramel. 
The  butterflies  about  her  flit, 

The  bees  around  her  wing  ; 
Her  style  and  make-up  sweetly  hit 

The  poet's  dream  of  Spring. 
She  sees  the  woodland  roses  freight 

The  breeze  with  petal's  red ; 
She  sees  the  horse  flies  agitate 

The  taurine  quadruped. 
But  still  Leander  doesn't  haste 

Through  seas  of  bloom  and  scent ; 
Ah,  marry  1   how  she  sighs  to  taste 

The  food  of  sentiment. 
She  lingers  'neath  her  parasol 

Till  after  five  o'clock, 
As  patient  as  a  waxen  doll — 

But,  gramercy  !  the  rock 
Is  cold  and  damp— in  fact,  it's  wet — 

And  fills  her  soul  with  ills  ; 
And  on  the  coming  week  she'll  get 

A  lovely  case  of  chills. 

— New  York  Liar. 

Jack  PlaHe. 
jack  Plane,  a  carpenter,  would  use 

No  pen  to  write  ' '  for  glory, " 
But  he  would  take  carpenter  right 

For  pay  a  second  story. 
Though  not  a  barber,  he  could  cut 

Ahead  of  any  one, 
And  shingle,  too  ;  his  shavings  were 

With  lath-er  neatly  done. 
He  never  drove  bis  old  saw  horse, 

Although  it  rotted  fast. 
He  broke  it  with  a  bit  at  first  ; 

It  broke  in  bits  at  last. 
He  drove  a  nail ;  to  make  it  go 

He'd  hit  it  on  the  head, 
But  when  he'd  hit  it  on  the  hand 

He'd  hammer  lot,  it's  said. 
'  A  door  is  not  a  door,"  he'd  say, 
■ '  When  it's  ajar  of  jamb  ; 
And  panes  of  glass  are  never  light 

For  those  who  take  a  dram." 
He'd  always  build  a  scaffold  when 

He  went  to  hang  a  door. 
And  he  would  never  sell  a  house 

Until  he'd  cellar  floor. 
"  I  saw  myself  when  I'm  aboard," 

He  often  used  to  say, 
"  And  then  I'm  knotty  and.  cut  up 

A  dozen  tricks  a  day." 
One  day,  while  shingling,  came  a  fog 

Upon  him  awful  thick, 
But  he  was  bound  to  stick  at  work 

While  he  could  work  a  stick. 
At  night  he,  like  the  fog,  was  mist, 

And  people  called  in  vain, 
And  very  soon  they  plain  could  see 

That  they  could  not  see  Plane. 
Far  from  the  distance  came  a  sound 

Of  hammering  in  the  air. 
"  Some  ninnyhammer  likes  to  pound 

All  night,"  they  said  "  somewhere." 
But  when  the  thick  fog  lilted,  Jack 

Was  dropped  within  a  bog, 
And  found  he'd  shingled,  not  a  roof, 

But  half  a  mile  of  fog.    — H.  C.  Dodge. 

Ballade  of  the  Philistine.l 
Ballade  a  Double  Refrain. 
I  hate  rondeaux  and  triolets, 

Majolica  and  Maioli ; 
I  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways, 

These  things  are  caviare  to  me  ; 
When  I  was  young — in  'fifty-three— 

We  did  not  to  such  gods  incline, 
And  I  will  never  bow  the  knee, 

For  I'm  a  free-born  Philistine  ! 

The  writers  that  your  critics  praise 

Are  dull  to  an  extreme  degree  ; 
Their  Baudelaires  and  Rabelais, 

These  things  are  caviare  to  me  ; 
And  most  I  hate  the  man  to  see 

Whose  tastes  are  not  the  same  as  mine  ; 
A  stuck-up,  sneering  prig  is  he. 

For  I'm  a.  free-born  Philistine  ! 

And  cigarettes  I  hate — long  clays 

We  smoked  while  Britain  yet  was  free, 
Before  the  gag  and  Gladstone's  days — 

These  things  are  caviare  to  me  ! 
And  Rouen  ware  and  marqueterie, 

And  culture  with  her  windy  whine, 
Anathema  they  ail  should  be, 

For  I'm  a  free-born  Philistine. 

ENVOY. 

Confound  their  teapots  and  their  tea, 
These  things  are  caviare  to  me  I 
I  love  my  life,  and  drink  old  wine, 
For  I'm  a  free-born  Philistine  ! 

Ballade  of  the  Philistine's  Superior. 
To  like  rondeaux  and  triolets, 

Majolica  and  Maioli, 
In  moderate,  reasonable  ways 

Is  not— nor  near — enough  for  me. 
If  these  things  seem  to  you  to  be 

Things  merely  pretty,  not  divine. 
That  is  because,  my  friend,  you  see 

You  are  a  wretched  Philistine. 

My  Baudelaires  and  Rabelais 

You  honor— but  in  due  degree? 
Pooh  !  it  must  be  a  cult,  a  craze. 

Or  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 
No  1  in  the  bordel  bow  the  knee  I 

No  !  in  the  tavern  raise  the  shrine  ! 
And  feel,  or  feign,  my  ecstasy, 

Or — be  a  wretched  Philistine. 

And  yet  sometimes  my  conscience  says 

Among  my  pots  and  marqueterie, 
Why  do  you  sniff  at  measured  praise 

With  "  That  is  not  enough  for  me  "  ? 
Are  your  art-transports  wholly  free 

From  pose,  and  the  desire  to  shine 
In  sham  superiority 

Above  the  wretched  Philistine? 

ENVOY. 

Peace,  caviare,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
Has  just  a  smack  of  tar  and  brine  ; 

But  this  must  never,  never  be 
Confessed  before  the  Philistine. 

— A  London  Liar, 


Suffer 


no  longer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite, lossof  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
Intermittent  Fevers,  &c. 
BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS never  fails  to  cure 
all  these  diseases. 


Boston,  November  26,  1881. 
Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Gentlemen: — For  years  I  have 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  Dyspepsia. 
and  could  get  no  relief  (ha  ving  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend- 
ed) until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  benefitted  by 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  I  tried  a. 
botde,  with  most  surprising  refpks. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown'*  Ikon 
Bitters,  everything  I  ate  distressed 
me,  and  I  suffered  greatiy  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,, 
which  was  unbearable.  Since  tak- 
ing Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  all  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re- 
sults. I  am  practically  another 
person.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flvnn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  E.  Boston, 


BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast- 
ing the  food,  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  or  give  headache. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

See  that  all  Iron  Bitters  are  made  by 

Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 

have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade* 

mark  on  wrapper. 

BKWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscrerons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  t  his 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabcdy  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

TDE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OB  SELF-PBE5EBYA- 
TlOV 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  le- 
gal ned. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  publi-hed.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  th  e 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  Jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contain!) 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  In  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LI  IT.,  OB  SELF-PBESEBVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  o  n 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  Is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  Is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OB  SELF-PBESEEVA- 
TION, 

Is  a  inarvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
Instance. — Author 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 

PEABODT    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  >V.  H    PAJtKEB,  H.  D,t 

4  BtUOucU    front,  Boston,  Hail* 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  NoTembet  JJ,  18S9. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND^RE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LXAVtt 

FOR 

9.30  *  • 

M. 

*3.oo  P. 

u. 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

3-30  p- 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

*4.oo  p. 

M. 

9.30  A. 

M. 

. 

+.30  p. 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 

S.OOA 

H. 

*3-3°  ?■ 

M. 

tS.OO  A 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M. 

*5.oo  P. 

M. 

9- 3o  A 

M. 

*4.oo  p. 

M, 

8.00  A 

M, 

S.OOA 

M. 

IO.OO  A 

M. 

3.00  p. 

M. 

*5.oo  p. 

M. 

3.30  p 

M. 

5.30  p. 

M. 

S.OOA 

M. 

S.OOA 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

3-30  p 

M. 

*4.oo  p. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

3.00  p. 

M. 

*8.oo  A 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

3-3°  p 

M. 

*4.oo  p 

M. 

3-30  p 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

*3, 30  P  M. 

DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez. , 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. , 


(  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 

I  and  East )  Emigrant. , 

(  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno.... 

.  Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


f  Ogden  and  >  Express 

(  East I  Emigrant 

..Redding  and*  Red  Eluff 

(  r,  .      1  via  Livermore. . 

J  and  Colfa*,/viaB=nicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Tehama and  Willows  . 
.Vallejo 


.  .(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City., 
..Woodland.. ... 


2.40  P.  m. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*J3-40  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
* I2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 

•8.40  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
S.40  P.  M. 
3.40  P.  M. 
9,40  A.  M. 


Mo 


.  M 


6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IOA.M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

g.40  A.  M. 
"7.40  P.  M. 

7..4O  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M." 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
tll.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
"7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa ;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing   Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  {Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


t6.50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  M 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M. 

4.30  P.  M, 

6.30  P  W 


8.3O  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.30  P.  M 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  m 


DESTINATION. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  i 
Menlo  Park I 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
..  .Principal  Way  Stations.,   f 


6.40  A.  M. 
9.05  a.  M. 

3.37  ?■  M- 
t5.04  P.  M. 
6  02   p.  m  . 


9  05  A.  M. 
y  10,02  A.  M. 

3*37  p-   M- 
6.02   P.    M. 


INSURANCE. 


. .  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Monterey 


Pacific  Department. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING, 


7  HE  NEVADA  BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up. $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds /,  wo,ooo 

Agency  at  New  York. 6»  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Netada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Tranifers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"-THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


10.40  A.  M.  •! Hollister  and  Trcs  Pinos . 


:„:!{ 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, .  i 
...    .    .  and  Santa  Cruz J 


6  02  p.  m. 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  way  stations  |      6.0a  p.  M. 


'Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  ~  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-3°i  6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.CO. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,30,  7.00,  *t7-3°,  8.00,   *t8.3o, 
g.oo,  *t9-3o.  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°i 
4.00,   *t4.30,  5.00,  *tS-3Q,  6.00,  *t6-3°(  7-oo.  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY—  *6".oo,   *6.3a,    7.00,    *7.3o.  8.00,     8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3°,  10.00,  lia.30,  11.00,  jn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  g.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  J8.00, 

"8.30,     9.OO,     IO.OO,     II. OO,     2. OO,     3.OO,     4.OO,       4.30,  S.OO, 

*5.3o,  fl.oo,  *6-3o.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,*6.o2, 6.32,  7-02, 
7.32,  8.03,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.33,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.ai,  *5-5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51-  9-51.  io-5i>  "-5*,  I3-5i»  1-5*.  a-5*i  3- 5**  4-5*.  5-51. 
6.51.  7-5i.  9-ai.  IO-5i- 

From  ALAMEDA— *5.i5,  *5. 45,  6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35.  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  M9.35,  10.10,  *ti°.35,  n.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
3.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *U*35,  5-iQi  *!5-35.  6.10,  *t6-3S,  7-I5. 
*T7-35,  9.15,  10.45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  7-*5,  7-45,  8,15. 
8.45,  t9- 15,  9-45.  I10.15.10.45,  in. 15.  11.45,12.45,  I.45- 
a.45,3-45.  4-15.  4-45,  5-t5,  5-45,  6-15,  6-45,  7-45,  9-15, 
*io.45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
8.45,9-45.10.45,1.45,2.45,  3-45,4-45,  *5- 15,  5-45  "6.15, 
6-45.  *7-t5- ____ 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Monterey 
o  r  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel, 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SS"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  *r  the  Banlt  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  BanJt ; 
Chicago,  ;  Biota  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  A 
Sens  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

22,  i88z,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,    fi.25,  *i.45»  "4-45.  t5-3oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)-—  f8.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  "3. 45,  "5.30, 
P.  M.  «  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via'  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "8.00, 
tS.so,  A.  M-,  *ia.oo,  fia-oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  t7-3o,  "8.45  A.  M.,  "3.15, 
ts.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,   9.15,  11.15,  "5,  3-*5 

5.i5. 
From  OAKLAND— "*6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  "-I5.  2.15,  -M5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (+)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co., 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

W  Qf  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health? 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  IO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggistst  &>  Min.  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  a.o 
P.  M. ;  from  Saucelito  at  2,40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


I  A  AA  A~  Ml  Caily.  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
iViVW  tjn  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,   Point  Arena,  Cutfey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,   and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  i88s 684.332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C.     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

33a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    tAUOSi.VS,    MILLS,    DUNES,    AND    F1BE 
DEPAKTIHENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA    PERCHA    AND     RIBBER 

MAM'I'At'TlUIMi  COMPANY. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    OH  IN  A, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brmnnan  Streets,  at  2  r.  w.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1883. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Clnellc Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belglc Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sals 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets, 

For  freight  apply  to  Gko.  H.  Ricr,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  901 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   $2  50:   lomales. 
$3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
even'  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 


ma, a 
DAVID  NYE, 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


AMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Aoctionkbr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


411   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

>-  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


GUN  WORKS, % 

Pittsburgh,* 

Write  for  Larg*  nimitreted  CsUlogos  ^^mfy  z 
«.fl«,  aVwit  finna.  Btvolnn.  itat  c.  0.  i.  for  eisffilnstoqp. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Hannfactnrers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*      GROCERS,  108  ud  nn  California  St.,  Ssn  Frascuco 


Caruollzcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hone,  (Competition,)  Suction  llone, 
Mcam  Uose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Euglne 
Hose,  CarboUzed  "Slultcsc  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO- 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.   35. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  la  fire  and  earthquake  -pro#f.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Everv  room  In  large,  light, and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  clonct 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulumlnated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -vr ay,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.     The  reaUarant  1*  the  (Tacit 

uaMita 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  aoth,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Cheater  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
aoth,  35th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  S  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Tickkt  0»fick,  No.  214  Montgomery  Strbbt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


AtTLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tear*. 

COIHPOVND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    !5"Two  Hours  Notice. 

z^.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^™ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


S.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641  Sacramento  Street. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOJfD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Bnilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■^•^      Co.  :  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal   Mail  S.   S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  -   T    t  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marlr 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomr- 
Guufow  Iron  Co,  1  Nich,  Ashton  &  Soq'b 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SanEraneisco,. 


.UstaSlisIieB. 

1863. 

eapftalStock 
ffii.Q0O.OO0.0O 
r5arpliis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl„  July  I,  1883. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the   following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
KESOrilCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150.000  00 

Other  Heal  Estate 12,825  35 

In ited  States  Iionds 629,507  60 

J.nml  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Dnc  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  band 632.365  30 

S3, 752.099  09 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  paid  up 81,000.000  00 

Surplus 460.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.672  SO 

Dne  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


£3,752,099  Q9 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
til  kinds  of  bankins  business. 


"IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHEGK  AND  SPRING. 


EKOVf  \  A  CO.,  Do.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.  J.  PA1TERS0N 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


€.   iltOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

'■'      Street 
r^rLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Eile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GItlLLON, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GR1LL0N 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f*\  A  O  IT  O 
and  Note  V/AOCO 


HOUSE 


hold  CHESTS 


l>.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

19     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  00. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


'b^eKseeds'arewar- 

TH  ■■*  rantti  iirst-class  in  every  respect.  Few 
I  \  Equal,  None  Better.  To  induce  thousands  or  new 
I  »j)  customers  to  gin  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  for 
50  cts.  one  packet  each  of  the  following  new  and 
choicest  varieties:  The  CUBAN  QUEEN 
WATEE-ilELON.the  Ingest  and  best.  The  prize 
melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  last  season,  weighed  rc- 
Bpectively.  103  lbs..  92  !i  lbs.  and  89  lbs.  §100 
1>  CASH  PRIZES  for  188G,  for  the  five  largest 
melons  raised  from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal 
Green  Nutmos  Melon,  largest  on  record,  one  mel- 
on weighing  S3  lbs-  thepast  season,  and  of  luscious 
flavor.  We  offer  *50  EN  CASH  for  three  largest 
llontreals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbnce, 
very  early,  a  sure  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant 
White  Italian  Onion,  grown  to  weigh  2J^  to  4  lbs. 
each,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  S25  C  \SH 
PHIZES  forlarcc-n  of  these  Onions."  BURPEE'S 
CUMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes, 
certainly  the  climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual 
Lettuce,  finest  lettuce  for  family  use,  as  one  sowing 
will  do  for  whole  season.  Japanese  Nest-Ece; 
Gourd,  of  creat  value  to  every  poultry -keeper,  they  mate  Terr  best  of  nest-eggj.  Eerptlan  Beet,  earliest,  im- 
proved Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  best  parsnips.  Golden  Globe  Radish,  beau tiral, perfect  shape, quick  growth. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh,  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leaved, 
round.  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skin  "and  flesh  white  as  snow,  most  delicate  flavor.  All  above 
are  full,  retrular  size  packets,  witH  HI  narrations  and  directions  for  culture,  printed  on  each  packet. 

AQCMADU  ADI  IT  CI  TIT  EC  I  ThcabovelS  packets  at  usual  prices  cost  *1. 85.    We  will  send  the 
nDUIMfiftUDLt  UrrXn  I  entlrecGUectlonbymtUl.Mnpaid.toanyaddressfor  ftfjl  w  r;  n 
or  t»  coll  eel  Ions  for  £2.00.  and  we  will  put  in  each  collect  ton,  free  of  charge,  a  sample  packet  UI1L-I  lJULi 
of  BURPEE'S  MAMMOTH  WTUTE  S  CRPEISE  CORN,  and  a  aamplc  of  the  wonderful  HEW  WEL- 
COME OATS,  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen. 

Jggff1*  ^ik  m  we  will  send  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following: 
■■^T— ^C  I  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  most  prolific  known,  1175  Beans  having  been  raised  on ©nc  plant. 
rflRfJjl  I  Burpee's  Superior  Laree  Late  FIntDntch  Cabbocc,  standard  forwinter.  New  Dwarf 
I  Ull^gs?  ■  Round  Purple  ~E.es  Plant,  earliest,  succeeds  everywhere.  Round  Tellow  Danvcrn 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,'  of  delicious  pweetness,  produced  1120  good  cart 
from  in  JiUls.  I>anvers  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  Terr  large, 
sweet, mild.  Burpee's  Extra  Early  Peas,  earliest  and  the  lest  ertra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Beans 
marvellous  beanty,  fine  quality,  immense  productiveness.  London  Lone;  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for 
table  or  pickling.  Round  Dark  Red  Radl»h,  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.  Lone 
White  Salsify,  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named 
above  amount  to  i?2.55  actual  value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  Tor  ONLY 
91-00,  and  in  addition  we  will  give  a  sample  packet  of  Fanner's  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  and  cele- 
brated Golden  Grain  Wheat,  ii  all  80  package*.  A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar, 
and  all  the  finest  fl  D  I  P  1  HRTftDO  of  the  system  of  offering  valuable  collections  of  Seeds  far  below  usual 
varieties.  We  are  Ufl  I  U  I  i*H  I  UflO  cost,  and  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  money,  ever  offered. 
■vTegrowandpaper  these  seeds  In  immense  quantities.  We  know  that  all  trying  our  seedsonce  will  be  regular  customers 
<fc^^E  f\f\  TS  CASH  PRIZES  for  1888,  to  growersor  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from 
\P  /  §  Oivy  Burpee's  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  adver- 
tisement to  your  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  yon.    8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  $2.50. 

arlc- 

ties,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  onlv  25c.    This  and  the  One  Dollar  TIT  ■;-'-■'.■.■  0- '.'. '  :Uud.  io:al  -10  pack- 
ets,— AU  the  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement  sent  to  anv  address  for  40  8ct-  STAMPS.     ORDER  NOW, 
and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1888,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  WO  < 
nazes,  the    only  complete    Catalogue    published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.    Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Warehouses.  No.  475  ' 
and  477  X.  5th  St.,  i  476  and.  478  Tork  Ave, 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


REMOVAL. 


"THE  ARGONAUT' 


WILL  BE   PUBLISHED   HEREAFTER  AT 


No.  313   DUPOSTT   STREET. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


and,  Gentle.' 


noxe  r.iAnxE  Birr  with  a  blue  label. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANOISCO 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commk-iouJIerchaiits 

204  and  206  t  allfornla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.I. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 


10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

T18    SANSOME    STREET. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Bates. 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr,  Dye,n  Eleerro- 
Vollaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  s  TO 
.HL'X  suffering  from  Xervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital 
ily,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Blieaiua- 
11-ni,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall.   Blicll. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  OH  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  Lift!       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUfiL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Alining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


Dress   Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 

waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children'?  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

MBS.  M.  H.  ODER  <£  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant   Corset   to 
Order  for  $4. 


California  Sugar  Reflvery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Market  St. 
WOBKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refilled  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Saga 
(or  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


A  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


Wishing;  to. ntio.iuei'oiimew  anil  beautiful  weekl?  public* t Inn, 
THE  COLDEN  ARCOSY-  u«»  o«r>  bom*  la  tb« 
Vii,l.'dS;i:.;i  wik-.is  ie  is  ii" t  11  '.w  ti^en.  tec  m»ke  the  InllowlllR 
rcm^rkjbi'-  . i ii-.i  m«4nilticrnt  oflVr  to  t»!i  who  rend  this  aiiver- 
tlpenieDt.   relying  upon   rtilnr«   palrooByu  tor  our 


pro 

Lhre 


II"  J 


!f  DJ     1 


■Hid 


U  I 


ilycn 


)  prlrt  Of  t. 


OXE  SILVERTLATKD  BUTTrR  KNIFE, 
OXE  SIIAEK-PLATED  .SUGAR  SPOOS, 
SIX  SILVEB  STEEL-PLATEU  XEA  SPOOXS. 

packed  in  an.-at  l..,xt«llcii»rBfe  prrjiHld.  Tln-Sr  ).*<.(..!■  are  worth 
and  »rc  sold  lor  more  than  I  w1c«-  the  d«li*er1|.tii'a  price,  and  If  not 
perfectly  8i»Msrin-li<ry  m»v  be  retnm'd.  »ml  we  will  refund  the 
money  in  every  ense.  Oar  ool;  object  In  Hi  "kin  e  this  offer 
to  von  Is  to  place  in  ynnrbamla  the  b.-M  androost  po[iular  weJily 
stnrv  paper  it.  the  Cuiie  1  St.it.  s.  K-litvliip  yon  uill  always  re- 
malu  a  BUif^ril^-r  n'.ie-  -n-s  rend  in  c  Bnme  of  Its  fsi-cinatine;  sto- 
ries. In  the  thlrieen  nnmhers  v.m  will  receive  will  t»-  loomHonr 
im-IhI  BI-Hes  hy  UORATIO  ^LGrR.  Jr..  EDWARD  S.  ELLrS, 
ROLI.O  ElIBBINS,  J tt.  and  HARRY  CaSTLEMON".  Any  f.ne  of 
Ih^eMtirieMWl.en  hnond  in  l-uk  form  bHI  lor  81.25.  THE 
COLDEN  ARCOSY  i"  «"e  finest  IllU«trated  and 
most  elegant  wrekly  paper  pubh=he.l  ill  tue  Unlled 
M.iies  cosiiiib'  ncarlv  Saoo  a  wret  to  iUimtrnte.  We  are  posi- 
tive when  once  Introduced  int.p  a  famiK  it  will  always  remain  and 
we  shall  alwars  have  you  aa  a  permanent  sutscriber.  Our  list  of 
contributors  rmbracp  the  l-esi  tatrnt  •>!  the  worhl.  nmonr;  whom 
mav  hem-ntl.n-d;  HORAT  O  Al.GEH,  Jr  .  FDWAKDS  ELLIS, 
ll\ERY  CA-TLKMOS.  FRANK  H.  COXVl-R-E.  MARY  A. 
DESI-OS,  KDWABu  EYERE  1 T  HALE.  0J.ITB&  OPTIC  and  a 
Hv-st  of  OTHBBS.  OnrFiim  is  known  as  one  oftlw  mo*l  reliablo 
In  tnennitedblatPB. and  d.lnKfthualness  0>S3OO.OOO  yearly 
■with  the  roatitrj"  people  as  we  do.  weeonld  not  *fT"rd  to  misre- 
present. "We  refer  to  anv  New  York  publisher*  as  to  onrrellabllty. 
Show  mis  to  your  friends,  and  get  five  to  joiu  you,  and  we  will 
sr-ndvoovonrniihtrrirtionle^.  Address  all  ntdertlto 
E.   C.RIDEOUT  &   CO.,   10  Barclay  St.,  Jew  Tor*. 

•^-Cut  this  out,  it  will  not  appear  again. 


fcr  THE  MECHANIC'S  OH  SPUSTSMAfrS 

H 

Btofl.tlne  h-i'-dle,  inls:d  naroc- 
...'  d..riul  Knife  is  a. most  ns 
useful  rs.-n  pnt  re  carpenter's  ehOD, 
iii-h  hcjidier.  It  lias  screw-driver, claw, 
iidicr,  liiacliine  f  r  taking  stones  from 
'  fet.-!,  riniiiier,  biad-awl,  riut-cr acker, 
rew,  stout  small  biade,  a>  d  a  lar£e, 
Btrons.  wideb'ado.  It  i^  a  full-sized  Knife.  Eniirc  lenglh, 
With  blades  shut. 4  inches;  wciplit.  about  4  ounces.  Every 
Knife  guaranteed  exacUy  cs  represented  c  money  returned. 
To  introduce  nur  Family  Paper  entitled  "  Youth"  'nto 
new  homes,  we  will  fend  i:  fur  the  neit  four  nwi.ihs  to  all 
who  will  grnd  us  fortv-eieht  cents,  and  to  each  per=on 
we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  the  above  Knife  a;  a  pre- 
mium. '-Voi'TH"  i*  a  larje.  .TS-column  Iilu-trated  Lite- 
rary and  Family  'Pjiper-  fillod  wiih  Charmins  Stories, 
Sketch"-,  Poems.  Puzzles,  Pictures,  etc.;  in  fact,  every- 
thing 10  omuw  and  instruct  the  whole  ramilycirele.  Address, 
Youth  Publishing  Co. ,27  Doane  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Carei.  Greatest  IaveaUoii 

of  the  ape.   PIERCE  <fcSi.N 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran  tjJ- 


AKT-PAINTED.  PLAIX  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  l>ecorat ions. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


USHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  RREAHFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE    BY  'ALL 

GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII     NO.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   FEBRUARY  17,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


AN  ARTIST'S  GHOST  STORY. 


The  Strange  Experience  of  Thomas  Heaphy,  the  London  Academician 


[A  number  of  years  ago  there  appeared  in  All  the  Year  Hound,  then 
conducted  by  Charles  Dickens,  a  paper  entitled  "  Four  Stories."  One 
of  them  purported  to  be  the  supernatural  experience  of  "  one  Mr.  H. ,  an 
artist."  Shortly  after  its  appearance  Dickens  received  a  note  from 
Thomas  Heaphy,  R.  A.,  in  which  he  good-humoredly  stated  that  he 
was  the  "  Mr.  H.,"and  that  the  experience  was  his,  but  that  he  did  not 
understand  how  it  had  got  into  print.  He  also  forwarded  a  corrected 
version.     In  his  reply  Dickens  wrote : 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham-by-Rockhster,  Kent, 
Sunday,    September   15,    1861. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  express  to  you  the  sincere  regret  I  feel  that  your 
most  remarkable  story  (which  I  have  read  with  great  interest)  should  have  been 
innocently  forestalled  in  the  pages  of  my  journal.  At  the  same  time  I  must  add 
that  your  own  version  ot  the  experience  is  so  very  curious,  and  so  much  more 
striking  than  the  account  sent  to  me,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it  in  All 
the  \  'ear  Round,  if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  entrust  it  to  me  lor  that  purpose. 
1  received  the  story  published  in  that  journal  first  among  the  "  Four  Ghost 
Stories"  from  a  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  position,  both  literary  and  social, 
who,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  well  known  to  you  by  reputation.  He  did  not  send  it 
to  me  as  his  own,  but  as  the  work  of  a  young  writer  in  whom  he  feels  an  inter- 
est, and  who  previously  contributed  (all  through  him)  another  ghost  story.  I 
will  immediately  let  him  know  what  correspondence  I  have  had  with  you  ;  and 
you  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  reply. 

Faithfully  yours,  Charles  Dickens. 

P.  S. — I  observe  in  your  narrative  that  you  mentioned  the  young  lady's  eat- 
ing the  beef  and  drinking  the  claret.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  joint  was 
pliced  on  the  table  or  carved  on  the  side-board? — and  whether  you  seemed  to  see 
the  figure  served  as  the  three  mortals  were,  or  seemed  to  find  it  already  carved 
without  noticing  the  progress? 

There  has  just  appeared  in  London  a  little  pamphlet  containing  the 
true  version  of  this  strange  story,  written  by  Mr.  Heaphy  himself.  He 
died  not  long  ago,  and  the  pamphlet  is  issued  by  his  wife.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Griffith  &  Farran,  and  makes  a  brochure  of  eighty-seven 
pages.     The  narrative  is  appended. — Ed. 


I  am  a  painter.  One  morning  in  May,  1S58,  I  was  seated 
in  my  studio  at  my  usual  occupation.  [A  paragraph  or  two 
is. omitted,  as  only  introducing  a  lady  and  gentleman — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck.] 

My  new  visitors  were  strangers  to  me.  They  had  seen  a 
portrait  I  had  painted,  and  wished  for  likenesses  of  them- 
selves and  their  children.  The  price  I  named  did  not  deter 
them,  and  they  asked  to  look  around  the  studio,  to  select  the 
style  and  size  they  should  prefer.  The  inspection  proving 
satisfactory,  they  asked  whether  I  could  paint  the  pictures 
at  their  house,  in  the  country,  and  there  being  no  difficulty 
on  this  point,  an  engagement  was  made  for  the  following  au- 
tumn, subject  to  my  writing  to  fix  the  time  when  I  might  be 
able  to  leave  town  for  the  purpose.  This  being  adjusted,  the 
gentlemangaveme  his  card  and  they  left.  Shortly  atterward, 
on  looking  at  the  card  left  by  the  strangers,  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  that  though  it  contained  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  there  was  no  address.  I  tried  to 
find  it  by  looking  at  the  "Court  Guide,"  but  it  contained  no 
such  name  ;  so  I  put  the  card  in  my  writing-desk,  and  forgot 
for  a  time  the  entire  transaction. 

Autumn  came,  and  with  it  a  series  of  engagements  I  had 
made  in  the  North  of  England.  Toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  I  was  one  of  a  dinner-party  at  a  country  house 
at  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  party 
was  a  numerous  one,  and  as  the  meal  approached  its  termi- 
nation, and  was  about  to  subside  into  the  dessert,  the  conver- 
sation became  general.  I  should  here  mention  that  my  hear- 
ing is  defective,  at  some  times  more  so  than  at  others,  and 
on  this  particular  evening  I  was  extra  deaf — so  much  so  that 
the  conversation  only  reached  me  in  the  form  of  a  continued 
dm.  At  one  instant,  however,  1  heard  a  word  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, though  it  was  uttered  by  a  person  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  me,  and  that  word  was  "Kirkbeck."  In  the 
business  of  the  London  season  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
visitors  of  the  spring  who  had  left  their  card  without  the  ad- 
dress. The  word  reaching  me  under  such  circumstances 
arrested  my  attention,  and  immediately  recalled  the  transac- 
tion to  my  remembrance.  On  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  I  asked  a  person  whom  I  was  conversing  with  if  a 
family  of  the  name  in  question  was  resident  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    I   was  told,  in   reply,  that  a  Mr.  Kirkbeck  lived  at 

A ,  at  the  farther  end  ol  the  county.     The  next  morning 

I  wrote  to  this  person,  saying  that  I  believed  he  called  at  my 
studio  in  the  spring,  and  had  made  an  arrangement  with  me, 
which  I  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  there  being  no  ad- 
dress on  his  card ;  furthermore,  that  I  should  shortly  be  in  his 
neighborhood,  on  my  return  from  the  north,  but  should  I  be 
mistaken  in  addressing  him,  I  begged  he  would  not  trouble 
himself  to  reply  to  my  note.  I  gave  as  my  address,  The  Post- 
office,  York.  On  applying  there,  three  days  afterward,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Kirkbeck,  stating  that  he  was  very 
glad  he  had  heard  from  me,  and  that  it  I  would  call  on  my 
return  he  would  arrange  about  the  pictures  ;  he  also  told  me 
to  write  a  day  before  I  proposed  coming,  that  he  might  not 
otherwise  engage  himself.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
I  should  go  to  his  house  the  succeeding  Saturday,  and  stay 
till  Monday  morning ;  transact  afterward  what  matters  I  had 
to  attend  to  in  London,  and  returnjn  a  fortnight  to  execute 
the  commissions. 

The  day  having  arrived  for  my  visit,  directly  after  break- 
fast I  took  my  place  in  the  morning  train  from  York  to  Lon- 
don. The  train  would  stop  at  Doncaster,  and  after  that  at 
Retford  Junction,  where  I  should  have  to  get  out  in  order  to 

take  the  line  through  Lincoln  to  A .    The  day  was  cold, 

wet,  foggy,  and  every  way  as  disagreeable  as  I  have  ever 


known  a  day  to  be  in  an  English  October.  The  carriage  in 
which  I  was  seated  had  no  other  occupant  than  myself,  but 
at  Doncaster  a  lady  got  in.  My  place  was  back  to  the  en- 
gine and  next  to  the  door.  As  that  is  considered  the  ladies' 
seat,  I  offered  it  to  her  ;  she,  however,  very  graciously  de- 
clined it  and  took  the  corner  opposite,  saying,  in  a  very 
agreeable  voice,  that  she  liked  to  feel  the  breeze  on  her  cheek. 
The  next  few  minutes  were  occupied  in  locating  herself. 
There  was  the  cloak  to  be  spread  under  her,  the  skirts  of 
the  dress  to  be  arranged,  the  gloves  to  be  tightened,  and 
such  other  trifling  arrangements  of  plumage  as  ladies  are 
wont  to  make  before  settling  themselves  comfortably ,  at 
church  or  elsewhere,  the  last  and  most  important  being  the 
placing  back  over  her  hat  the  veil  that  concealed  her  feat- 
ures. I  could  then  see  that  the  lady  was  young,  certainly 
not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty  ;  but  being  moder- 
ately tall,  rather  robust  in  make,  and  decided  in  expression, 
she  might  have  been  two  or  three  years  younger.  I  suppose 
that  her  complexion  would  be  termed  a  medium  one  ;  her 
hair  being  of  a  bright  brown  or  auburn,  while  her  eyes  and 
rather  decidedly  marked  eyebrows  were  nearly  black.  The 
color  of  her  cheeks  was  that  pale  transparent  hue  that  sets 
off  to  such  advantage  large,  expressive  eyes  and  an  equable, 
firm  expression  of  mouth.  On  the  whole,  the  ensemble  was 
rather  handsome  than  beautiful,  her  expression  having  that 
agreeable  depth  and  harmony  about  it  that  rendered  her  face 
and  features,  though  not  strictly  regular,  infinitely  more  at- 
tractive than  if  they  had  been  modeled  upon  the  strictest 
rules  of  symmetry. 

It  is  no  small  advantage,  on  a  wet  day  and  a  dull,  long 
journey,  to  have  an  agreeable  companion  ;  one  who  can  con- 
verse and  whose  conversation  has  sufficient  substance  in  it 
to  make  one  forget  the  length  and  the  dreariness  of  the  jour- 
ney. In  this  respect  I  had  no  deficiency  to  complain  of,  the 
lady  being  decidedly  and  agreeably  conversational.  When 
she  had  settled  herself  to  her  satisfaction,  she  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  look  at  my  Bradshaw,  and  not  being  a  proficient 
in  that  difficult  work,  she  requested  my  aid  in  ascertaining 
at  what  time  the  train  passed  through  Retford  on  its  way 
back  from  London  to  York.  The  conversation  turned  after- 
ward on  general  topics,  and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  she 
led  it  into  such  particular  subjects  as  I  might  be  supposed 
to  be  more  especially  familiar  with  ;  indeed,  I  could  not 
avoid  remarking  that  her  entire  manner,  while  it  was  any- 
thing but  forward,  was  that  of  one  who  had  either  known  me 
personally  or  by  report.  There  was  in  her  manner  a  kind 
of  confidential  reliance  when  she  listened  to  me  that  is  not 
usually  accorded  to  a  stranger,  and  sometimes  she  actually 
seemed  to  refer  to  different  circumstances  with  which  I  had 
been  connected  in  times  past.  After  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour's  conversation,  the  train  arrived  at  Retford,  where  I 
was  to  change  carriages.  On  my  alighting  and  wishing  her 
good-morning,  she  made  a  slight  movement  of  the  hand,  as 
if  she  meant  me  to  shake  it,  and  on  my  doing  so  she  said, 
by  way  of  adieu  :  "  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  again ; "  to 
which  I  replied :  "  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  again,"  and  so 
parted,  she  going  on  the  line  toward  London  and  I  through 

Lincolnshire  to  A .     The  remainder  of  the- journey  was 

cold,  wet,  and  dreary.  I  missed  the  agreeable  conversation, 
and  tried  to  supply  its  place  with  a  book  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  York,  and  the  Times  newspaper,  which  I  had  pro- 
cured at  Retford.  But  the  most  disagreeable  journey  comes 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  half  past  five  in  the  evening  found  me 
at  the  termination  of  mine.  A  carriage  was  waiting  for  me 
at  the  station,  where  Mr.  Kirkbeck  was  also  expected  by  the 
same  train,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  it  was  concluded  he 
would  come  by  the  next — half  an  hour  later  ;  accordingly 
the  carriage  drove  away  with  myself  only. 

The  family  being  from  home  at  the  moment,  and  the  din- 
ner hour  being  seven,  I  went  at  once  to  my  room  to  unpack 
and  to  dress.  Having  completed  these  operations,  I  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room.  It  probably  wanted  some 
time  to  the  dinner  hour,  as  the  lamps  were  not  lighted,  but 
in  their  place  a  large  blazing  fire  threw  a  flood  of  light  into 
every  corner  of  the  room,  and  more  especially  over  a  lady 
who,  dressed  in  deep  black,  was  standing  by  the  chimney- 
place  warming  a  very  handsome  foot  on  the  edge  of  the 
fender.  Her  face  being  turned  away  from  the  door  by  which 
I  had  entered,  I  did  not  at  first  see  her  features.  On  my 
advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  however,  the  foot 
was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  she  turned  round  to  accost 
me,  when,  to  my  profound  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  it 
was  none  other  than  my  companion  in  the  railway  carriage. 
She  betrayed  no  surprise  at  seeing  me.  On  the  contrary, 
with  one  of  those  agreeable,  joyous  expressions  that  makes 
the  plainest  woman  appear  beautiful,  she  accosted  me  with  : 
"  I  said  we  should  meet  again." 

My  bewilderment  at  that  moment  almost  deprived  me  of 
utterance.  I  knew  of  no  railway  ^or  other  means  by  which 
she  could  have  come.  I  had  certainly  left  her  in  a  London 
train,  and  had  seen  it  start,  and  the  only  conceivable  way  in 
which  she  could  have  come  was  by  going  to    Peterborough, 

and  then  returning  by  a  branch  to  A .  a  circuit  of  about 

ninety  miles.  As  soon  as  my  surprise  enabled  me  to  speak, 
I  said  that  I  wished  that  I  had  come  by  the  same  convey- 
ance as  herself. 

"That  would  have  been  rather  difficult,"  she  rejoined. 
At  this   moment  the  servant  came  with  the  lamps,  and  in- 
formed me  that  his  master  had  just  arrived,  and  would  be 
down  in  a  few  minutes. 


The  lady  took  up  a  book  containing  some  engravings,  and 

having  singled  one  out  (a  portrait  of  Lady  A ),  asked  me 

to  look  at  it  well,  and  tell  her  whether  I  thought  it  like  her. 
I  was  engaged  trying  to  get  up  an  opinion  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirkbeck  entered,  and,  shaking  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  apologized  for  not  being  at  home  to  receive  me  ;  the 
gentleman  ended  by  requesting  me  to  take  Mrs.  Kirkbeck 
in  to  dinner. 

The  lady  of  the  house  having  taken  my  arm,  we  marched 
on.  I  certainly  hesitated  a  moment  to  allow  Mr.  Kirkbeck 
to  pass  on  first  with  the  mysterious  lady  in  black,  but  Mrs. 
Kirkbeck  not  seeming  to  understand  it,  we  passed  on  at 
once.  The  dinner  party  consisting  of  us  four  only,  we  fell 
into  our  respective  places  at  the  table  without  difficulty,  the 
mistress  and  master  of  the  house  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
lady  in  black  and  myself  on  each  side.  The  dinner  passed 
much  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I  having  to  play  the 
guest,  directed  my  conversation  principally,  if  not  exclusive- 
ly, to  my  host  and  hostess,  and  I  can  not  call  to  mind  that  I 
or  any  one  else  once  addressed  the  lady  opposite.  Seeing 
this,  and  remembering  something  that  looked  like  a  slight 
want  of  attention  to  her  on  coming  into  the  dining-room,  I 
at  once  concluded  that  she  was  the  governess.  I  observed, 
however,  that  she  made  an  excellent  dinner ;  she  seemed  to 
appreciate  both  the  beef  and  the  tart,  as  well  as  a  glass  of 
claret  afterward  ;  probably  she  had  had  no  luncheon,  or  the 
journey  had  given  her  an  appetite. 

The  dinner  ended,  the  ladies  retired,  and  after  the  usual 
port  Mr.  Kirkbeck  and  I  joined  them  in  the  drawing-room. 
By  this  time,  however,  a  much  larger  party  had  assembled. 
Brothers  and  sisters-in-law  had  come  in  from  their  residences 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  children,  with  Miss  Hard- 
wick,  their  governess,  were  also  introduced  to  me.  I  saw  at 
once  that  my  supposition  as  to  the  lady  in  black  being  the 
governess  was  incorrect.  After  passing  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  complimenting  the  children,  and  saying  some- 
thing to  the  different  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  I 
found  myself  again  in  conversation  with  the  lady  of  the  rail- 
way carriage,  and  as  the  topic  of  the  evening  had  referred 
principally  to  portrait-painting,  she  continued  the  subject: 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  paint  my  portrait  ?"  the  lady 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could,  if  I  had  the  opportunity." 
"  Now,  look  at  my  face  well  :  do  you  think  you  could 
recollect  my  features?" 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  forget  your  features." 
"  Of  course,  I  might  have  expected  you  to  say  that ;  but 
do  you  think  you  could  do  me  from  recollection?" 

1  Well,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  try  ;  but  can't  you  give  me 
any  sittings  ?" 

"  No,  quite  impossible;  it  could  not  be.  It  is  said  that 
the  print  I  showed  to  you  before  dinner  is  like  me  ;  do  you 
think  so?" 

"Not  much,"  I  replied;  "  it  has  not  your  expression.  If 
you  can  give  me  only  one  sitting,  it  would  be  better  than 
none." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be." 

The  evening  being  by  this  time  pretty  far  advanGed,rand 
the  chamber  candles  being  brought  in,  on  the  plea  of  being 
rather  tired,  she  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand  and  wished 
me  good-night.  My  mysterious  acquaintance  caused  me  no 
small  pondering  during  the  night.  I  had  never  been  intro- 
duced to  her;  I  had  not  seen  her  speak  to  any  one  during 
the  entire  evening — not  even  to  wish  them  good-night.  How 
she  got  across  the  country  was  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Then,  why  did  she  wish  me  to  paint  her  from  memory,  and 
why  couid  she  not  give  me  even  one  sitting?  Finding  the 
difficulties  of  the  solution  of  these  questions  rather  increased 
upon  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  defer  further  consideration 
of  them  till  breakfast-time,  when  I  supposed  the  matter 
would  receive  some  elucidation. 

The  breakfast  now  came,  but  with  it  no  lady  in  black. 
The  breakfast  over,  we  went  to  church,  came  home  to  lunch- 
eon, and  so  on  through  the  day,  but  still  no  lady,  neither  any 
reference  to  her.  I  then  concluded  that  she  must  be  some 
relative  who  had  gone  away  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  an- 
other member  of  the  family  living  close  by.  I  was  much 
puzzled,  however,  by  no  reference  whatever  being  made  to 
her,  and  finding  no  opportunity  of  leading  any  part  of  my 
conversation  with  the  family  toward  the  subject,  I  went  to 
bed  the  second  night  more  puzzled  than  ever.  On  the  serv- 
ant coming  in  in  the  morning  I  ventured  to  ask  him  the 
name  of  the  lady  who  dined  at  the  table  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, to  which  he  answered  : 

"A  lady,  sir?     No  lady — only  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  sir." 
"  Yes,  the  lady  who  sat  opposite  me,  dressed  in  black  ?  " 
"Perhaps  Miss  Hardwick,  the  governess,  sir?" 
"No,  not  Miss  Hardwick  ;  she  came  down  afterward." 
"  No  lady  as  I  see,  sir." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  !  The  lady  dressed  in  black  who  was 
in  the  drawing-room  when  I  arrived,  before  Mr.  Kirkbeck 
came  home  ? " 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  as  if  he  doubted  my 
sanity,  and  only  answered  :  "  I  never  see  any  lady,  sir,"  and 
then  left. 

The  mystery  now  appeared  more  impenetrable  than  ever. 
I  thought  it  over  in  every  possible  aspect,  but  could  come  to 
no  conclusion  upon  it.  Breakfast  was  early  that  morning, 
in  order  to  allow  of  my  catching  the  morning  train  to  Lon- 
don.   The  same  cause  also  slightly  hurried  us,  and  v 
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no  time  for  conversation  beyond  that  having  direct  reference 
to  the  business  that  brought  me  there  ;  so,  after  arranging  to 
return  to  paint  the  portraits  on  that  day  three  weeks,  I  made 
my  adieus  and  took  my  departure  for  town. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  my  second  visit  to 
the  house  in  order  to  state  that  I  was  assured  most  positively, 
both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  that  no  fourth  person 
dined  at  the  table  on  the  Saturday  evening  in  question,  as 
they  had  debated  whether  they  should  ask  Miss  Hardwick, 
the  governess,  to  take  the  vacant  seat,  but  had  decided  not 
to  do  so  ;  neither  could  they  recall  to  mind  any  such  person 
as  I  described  in  the  whole  circle  of  their  acquaintances. 

Some  weeks  passed.  It  was  close  upon  Christmas.  The 
light  of  a  short  winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  was 
seated  at  my  table  writing  letters  for  the  evening  post.  My 
back  was  toward  the  folding  doors  leading  into  the  room  in 
which  my  visitors  usually  waited.  I  had  been  engaged  some 
minutes  in  writing,  when,  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything, 
I  became  aware  that  a  person  had  come  through  the  folding- 
doors,  and  was  then  standing  beside  me.  I  turned,  and  be- 
held the  lady  of  the  railway  carriage.  I  suppose  that  my 
manner  indicated  that  I  was  somewhat  startled,  as  the  lady, 
after  the  usual  salutation,  said  :  "  Pardon  me  for  disturbing 
you.     You  did  not  hear  me  come  in." 

Her  manner,  though  it  was  more  quiet  and  subdued  than 
I  had  known  it  before,  was  hardly  to  be  termed  grave,  much 
less  sorrowful.  There  was  a  change,  but  it  was  that  kind  of 
change  only  which  may  often  be  observed  from  the  frank 
impulsiveness  of  an  intelligent  young  lady  to  the  composure 
and  self-possession  of  that  same  young  lady  when  she  is 
either  betrothed  or  has  recently  become  a  matron.  She 
asked  me  whether  I  had  made  any  attempt  at  a  likeness  of 
her.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not.  She  regretted 
it  much,  as  she  wished  one  for  her  father.  She  had  brought 
an  engraving,  (a  portrait  of  Lady  M.  A.,)  with  her  that  she 
thought  would  assist  me.  It  was  like  the  one  she  had  asked 
my  opinion  upon  in  the  house  in  Lincolnshire.  It  had 
always  been  considered  very  like  her,  and  she  would  leave 
it  with  me.  Then  (putting  her  hand  impressively  on  my 
arm)  she  added  she  "really  would  be  most  thankful  and 
grateful  to  me  if  I  would  do  it."  And,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
she  added  :  "  as  much  depended  on  it."  Seeing  she  was  so 
much  in  earnest,  I  took  up  my  sketch-book,  and,  by  the  dim 
light  that  was  still  remaining,  began  to  make  a  rapid  pencil- 
sketch  of  her.  On  observing  my  doing  so,  however,  instead 
of  giving  me  what  assistance  she  was  able,  she  turned  away, 
under  the  pretense  of  looking  at  the  pictures  around  the 
room,  occasionally  passing  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  en- 
able me  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  her  features.  In 
this  manner  I  made  two  hurried  but  rather  expressive 
sketches  of  her,  which,  being  all  that  the  declining  light  would 
allow  me  to  do,  I  shut  my  book  and  she  prepared  to  leave. 
This  time,  instead  of  the  usual  "Good-morning,"  she  wished 
me  an  impressively  pronounced  "Good-bye,"  firmly  holding, 
rather  than  shaking,  my  hand  while  she  said  it.  I  accom- 
panied her  to  the  door,  outside  of  which  she  seemed  rather 
to  fade  into  the  darkness  than  to  pass  through  it.  But  I  re- 
ferred this  impression  to  my  own  fancy. 

I  immediately  inquired  of  the  servant  why  she  had  not 
announced  the  visitor  to  me.  She  stated  that  she  was  not 
aware  there  had  been  one,  and  that  any  one  who  had  en- 
tered must  have  done  so  when  she  had  left  the  street-door 
open,  about  half  an  hour  previously,  while  she  went  across 
the  road  for  a  moment. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  I  had  to  fulfill  an  engagement  at 
a  house  near  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leicestershire.  I  left  town 
on  a  Friday,  having  sent  some  pictures  that  were  too  large 
to  take  with  me  by  the  luggage-train  a  week  previously,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  at  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  oc- 
casion me  no  loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  them.  On  getting 
to  the  house,  however,  I  found  that  they  had  not  been  heard 
of,  and,  on  inquiring  at  the  station,  it  was  stated  that  a  case 
similar  to  the  one  I  described  had  passed  through  and  gone 
on  to  Leicester,  where  it  probably  still  was.  It  being  Fri- 
day, and  past  the  hour  of  the  post,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  a  letter  to  Leicester  before  Monday  morning,  as 
the  luggage-office  would  be  closed  there  on  Sunday  ;  conse- 
quently I  could  in  no  case  expect  the  arrival  of  the  pictures 
before  the  succeeding  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  The  loss  of 
three  days  would  be  a  serious  one  ;  therefore,  to  avoid  it,  I 
suggested  to  my  host  that  I  should  leave  immediately  to 
transact  some  business  in  South  Staffordshire,  as  I  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  betore  my  return  to  town  ;  and  if  I 
could  see  about  it  in  the  vacant  interval  thus  thrown  upon  my 
hands,  it  would  be  saving  me  the  same  amount  of  time  after 
my  visit  to  his  house  was  concluded.  This  arrangement 
meeting  with  his  ready  assent,  I  hastened  to  the  Atherstone 
station  on  the  Trent  Valley  Railway.  By  reference  to  Brad- 
shaw  I  found  that  my  route  lay  through   Lichfield,  where  I 

was  to  change  carriages  to  S -,  in  Staffordshire.     I  was 

just  in  time  for  the  train  that  would  put  me  down  at  Lichfield 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  train  was  announced 

to  start  from  Lichfield  for  S at  ten  minutes  past  eight 

o'clock,  answering,  as  I  concluded,  to  the  train  in  which  I 
was  about  to  travel.  I  therefore  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  I  should  get  to  my  journey's  end  the  same  night ;  but 
on  my  arriving  at  Lichfield  I  found  my  plans  entirely  frus- 
trated. The  train  arrived  punctually,  and  I  got  out,  intend- 
ing to  wait  on  the  platform  for  the  arrival  of  the  carriages 
for  the  other  line.  I  found,  however,  though  the  two  lines 
crossed  at  Lichfield,  they  did  not  communicate  with  each 
other,  the  Lichfield  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  line  being  on 
one  side  of  the  town  and  the  Lichfield  station  on  the  South 
Staffordshire  line  on  the  other.  I  also  found  that  there  was 
not  time  to  get  to  the  other  station  so  as  to  catch  the  train 
the  same  evening  ;  indeed,  the  train  had  just  that  moment 
passed  on  a  lower  level  beneath  my  feet,  and  to  get  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  where  it  would  stop  for  two  minutes 
only,  was  out  of  the  question.  There  was,  therefore,  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  put  up  at  the  Swan  Hotel  for  the  night.  I 
have  an  especial  dislike  to  passing  an  evening  at  a  hotel  in  a 
country  town.  Dinner  at  such  places  I  never  take,  as  I  had 
rather  go  without  than  have  such  as  I  am  likely  to  get.  Books 
are  never  to  be  had  ;  the  country  newspapers  do  not  interest 
me.  The  Times  I  have  spelled  through  on  my  journey.  The 
society  I  am  likely  to  meet  have  few  ideas  in  common  with 
myself.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  usually  resort  to  a 
-neat  tea  to  while  away  the  time,  and  when  that  is  over  oc- 
cupy myself  in  writing. 


This  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  Lichfield,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  tea  it  occurred  to  me  how,  on  two  occasions 
within  the  past  six  months,  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  that  very  place,  at  one  time  to  execute  a  small  com- 
mission for  an  old  acquaintance,  resident  there,  and  another 
to  get  the  materials  lor  a  picture  I  proposed  painting  of  an 
incident  in  the  early  life  of  Doctor  Johnson.  I  should  have 
come  on  each  of  these  occasions  had  not  other  arrangements 
diverted  my  purpose  and  caused  me  to  postpone  the  journey 
indefinitely.  The  thought,  however,  would  occur  to  me  : 
"  How  strange  !  Here  I  am  at  Lichfield,  by  no  intention  of 
my  own,  though  I  have  twice  tried  to  get  here  and  been 
balked"  When  I  had  done  tea,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
write  to  an  acquaintance  I  had  known  some  years  previously, 
and  who  lived  in  the  Cathedral-close,  asking  him  to  come 
and  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  me.  Accordingly  I  rang  for 
the  waitress,  and  asked  : 

"  Does  Mr.  Lute  live  in  Lichfield?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Cathedral-close?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Can  I  send  a  note  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  wrote  the  note,  saying  where  I  was,  and  asking  if  he 
would  come  for  an  hour  or  two  and  talk  over  old  matters. 
The  note  was  taken  ;  in  about  twenty  minutes  a  person  of 
gentlemanly  appearance,  and  what  might  be  termed  ad- 
vanced middle  age,  entered  the  room  with  my  note  in  his 
hand,  saying  that  I  had  sent  him  a  letter,  he  presumed,  by 
mistake,  as  he  did  not  know  my  name.  Seeing  instantly  that 
he  was  not  the  person  I  intended  to  write  to,  I  apologized,  and 
asked  whether  there  was  not  another  Mr.  Lute  living  in 
Lichfield. 

'"No,  there  was  none  other." 

"Certainly,"  I  rejoined,  "my  friend  must  have  given  me 
his  right  address,  for  I  had  written  him  on  other  occasions 
here.  He  was  a  fair  young  man  ;  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  in 
consequence  of  his  uncle  having  been  killed  while  hunting 
with  the  Quorn  hounds,  and  he  married  about  two  years 
since  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Fairbairn." 

The  stranger  very  composedly  replied  : 

"You  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Clyne  ;  he  did  live  in  the  Cathe- 
dral-close, but  he  has  now  gone  away." 

The  stranger  was  right,  and,  in  my  surprise,  I  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  dear  !  to  be  sure  that  is  the  name ;  what  could  have 
made  me  address  you  instead?  I  really  beg  your  pardon  ; 
my  writing  to  you  and  unconsciously  guessing  your  name  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  things  I 
ever  did.     Pray  pardon  me." 

He  continued  very  quietly  : 

"There  is  no  need  of  apology;  it  happens  that  you  are 
the  very  person  I  most  wish  to  see.  You  are  a  painter,  and 
I  want  you  to  paint  a  portrait  of  my  daughter.  Can  you 
come  to  my  house  immediately  for  the  purpose  ?  " 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  myself  known  by  him, 
and  the  turn  matters  had  taken  was  so  entirely  unexpected 
I  did  not  at  the  moment  feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness ;  I,  therefore,  explained  how  I  was  situated,  stating  that 
I  had  only  the  next  day  and  Monday  at  my  disposal.  He, 
however,  pressed  me  so  earnestly  that  I  arranged  to  do  what 
I  could  for  him  in  those  two  days  ;  and  having  put  up  my 
baggage  and  arranged  other  matters,  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  house.  During  the  walk  home  he  scarcely  spoke  a  word, 
out  his  taciturnity  seemed  only  a  continuance  of  his  quiet 
composure  at  the  inn.  On  our  arrival  he  introduced  me  to 
his  daughter  Maria,  and  then  left  the  room.  Maria  Lute  was 
a  fair  and  decidedly  handsome  girl  of  about  fifteen ;  her 
manner  was,  however,  in  advance  of  her  years,  and  evinced 
that  self-possession,  and,  in  the  favorable  sense  of  the  term, 
that  womanliness,  that  is  only  seen  at  such  an  early  age  in 
girls  who  have  been  left  motherless,  or  from  other  causes 
thrown  much  on  their  own  resources. 

She  had  evidently  not  been  informed  of  the  purpose  of  my 
coming,  and  only  knew  that  I  was  to  stay  there  for  the  night ; 
she  therefore  excused  herself  for  a  few  moments,  that  she 
might  give  the  requisite  directions  to  the  servants  as  to 
preparing  my  room.  When  she  returned,  she  told  me  that 
I  should  not  see  her  father  again  that  evening,  the  state  of 
his  health  having  obliged  him  to  retire  for  the  night  ;  but 
she  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  see  him  some  time  on  the 
morrow.  In  the  meantime,  she  hoped  I  would  make  my- 
self quite  at  home,  and  call  for  anything  I  wanted.  She 
herself  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  but  perhaps  I  should 
like  to  smoke  and  take  something  ;  if  so,  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  housekeeper's  room  and  she  would  come  and  sit  with  me, 
as  she  expected  the  medical  attendant  every  minute,  and  he 
would  probably  stay  to  smoke  and  take  something.  As  the 
littleladyseemedtorecommend  thiscourse,  I  readily  complied. 
I  did  not  smoke  or  take  anything,  but  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
when  she  immediately  joined  me.  She  conversed  well  and 
readily,  and  with  a  command  of  language  singular  in  a  person 
so  young.  Without  being  disagreeably  inquisitive  or  putting 
any  question  to  me,  she  seemed  desirous  of  learning  the 
business  that  had  brought  me  to  the  house.  I  told  her  that 
her  father  wished  me  to  paint  either  her  portrait,  or  that  of 
a  sister  of  hers,  if  she  had  one. 

She  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then 
seemed  to  comprehend  it  at  once.  She  told  me  that  a  sister 
of  hers,  an  only  one,  to  whom  her  father  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, died  near  four  months  previously  ;  that  her  father 
had  never  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  death.  He 
had  often  expressed  the  most  earnest  wish  for  a  portrait  of 
her ;  indeed,  it  was  his  one  thought,  and  she  hoped,  if  some- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  done,  it  would  improve  his  health. 
Here  she  hesitated,  stammered,  and  burst  into  tears.  After 
a  while  she  continued  :  "  It  is  no  use  hiding  from  you  wha* 
you  must  very  soon  be  aware  of.  Papa  is  insane — he  has 
been  so  ever  since  dear  Caroline  was  buried.  He  says  he  is 
always  seeing  dear  Caroline,  and  he  is  subject  to  feariul  de- 
lusions. The  doctor  says  he  can  not  tell  how  much  worse 
he  may  be,  and  that  everything  dangerous,  like  knives  or 
razors,  is  to  be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  It  was  necessary  you 
should  not  see  him  again  this  evening,  as  he  was  unable  to 
converse  properly,  and  I  fear  the  same  may  be  the  case  to- 
morrow ;  but  perhaps  you  can  stay  over  Sunday,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  doing  what  he  wishes."  I  asked 
whether  they  had  any  materials  for  making  a  likeness — a 
photograph,  a  sketch,  or  anything  else  for  me  to  go  from. 
"  No,  they  had  nothing."    "  Could  she  describe  her  clearly?" 


She  thought  she  could,  and  there  was  a  print  that  was  very 
much  like  her,  but  she  had  mislaid  it.  I  mentioned  that  with 
such  disadvantages,  and  in  such  an  absence  of  materials,  I 
did  not  anticipate  a  very  satisfactory  result.  I  had  painted 
portraits  under  such  circumstances,  but  their  success  much 
depended  upon  the  powers  of  description  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  assist  me  by  their  recollection  ;  in  some  instances  I 
had  attained  a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  in  most  the  re- 
sult was  quite  a  failure.  The  medical  attendant  came,  but  I 
did  not  see  him.  I  learned,  however,  that  he  ordered  a  strict 
watch  to  be  kept  on  his  patient  till  he  came  again  the  next 
morning.  Seeing  the  state  of  things,  and  how  much  the  lit- 
tle lady  had  to  attend  to,  I  retired  early  to  bed.  The  next 
morning  I  heard  that  her  father  was  decidedly  better ;  he 
had  inquired  earnestly,  on  waking,  whether  1  was  really  in 
the  house,  and  at  breakfast-time  he  sent  down  to  say  that 
he  hoped  nothing  would  prevent  my  making  an  attempt  at 
the  portrait  immediately,  and  he  expected  to  be  abie  to  see 
me  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Directiy  after  breakfast  I  set  to  work,  aided  by  such  de- 
scription as  the  sister  could  give  me.  I  tried  again  and 
again,  but  without  success,  or,  indeed,  the  least  prospect  of 
it.  The  features,  I  was  told,  were  separately  like,  but  the  ex- 
pression was  not.  I  toiled  on  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
with  no  better  result.  The  different  studies  I  made  were 
taken  up  to  the  invalid,  but  the  same  answer  was  always  re- 
turned— no  resemblance.  I  had  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost, 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  a  little  fatigued  by  so  doing — a  circum- 
stance that  the  little  lady  evidently  noticed,  as  she  expressed 
herself  most  grateful  for  the  interest  she  could  see  I  took  in 
the  matter,  and  referred  the  unsuccessful  result  entirely  to 
her  want  of  powers  of  description.  She  also  said  it  was  so 
provoking  !  She  had  a  print — a  portrait  of  a  lady  that  was 
so  like — but  it  had  gone ;  she  had  missed  it  from  her  book 
for  three  weeks  past.  It  was  the  more  disappointing  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  have  been  of  great  assistance.  I  asked  if 
she  could  tell  me  who  the  print  was  of — as,  if  I  knew,  I  could 
easily  procure  one  in  London.  She  answered,  "  Lady  M. 
A."  Immediately  the  name  was  uttered  the  whole  scene  of 
the  lady  of  the  railway  carriage  presented  itself  to  me.  I 
had  my  sketch-book  in  my  portmanteau  up-stairs,  and,  by 
a  fortunate  chince,  fixed  in  it  was  the  print  in  question, 
with  the  two  pencil  sketches.  I  instantly  brought  them  down 
and  showed  them  to  Maria  Lute.  She  looked  at  them  for  a 
moment,  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  said  slowly  and 
with  something  of  fear  in  her  manner  :  "  Where  did  you  get 
these?"  Then  quicker,  and  without  waiting  for  my.  answer  : 
''Let  me  take  them  instantly  to  papa."  She  was  away  ten 
minutes  or  more.  When  she  returned  her  father  came  with 
her.  He  did  not  wait  for  salutations,  but  said,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  I  had  not  observed  in  him  before  :  "  I  was  right  all 
the  time  ;  it  was  you  that  I  saw  with  her;  and  these  sketches 
are  from  her,  and  from  no  one  else.  I  value  them  more 
than  all  my  possessions,  except  this  dear  child."  The  daugh- 
ter also  assured  me  that  the  print  I  had  brought  to  the  house 
must  be  the  one  taken  from  the  house  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore, in  proof  of  which  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  gum  marks 
at  the  back,  which  exactly  corresponded  with  those  left  on 
the  blank  leaf.  From  the  moment  the  father  saw  these 
sketches  his  mental  health  returned. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either  of  the  pencil  drawings 
in  the  sketch-book,  as  it  was  feared  I  might  injure  them  ; 
but  an  oil  picture  from  them  was  commenced  immediately, 
the  father  sitting  by  me  hour  after  hour,directing  my  touches, 
conversing  rationally,  and  indeed  cheerfully,  while  he  did  so. 
He  avoided  direct  reference  to  his  delusion,  but  from  time 
to  time  led  the  conversation  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
originally  obtained  the  sketches.  The  doctor  came  in  the 
evening,  and  after  extolling  the  particular  treatment  he  had 
adopted,  pronounced  his  patiently  decidedly,  and  he  believed 
permanently,  improved. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  all  went  to  church  ;  the 
father  for  the  first  time  since  his  bereavement.  During  a 
walk  which  he  took  with  me  after  luncheon  he  again  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  the  sketches,  and  after  some  seem- 
ing hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  confide  in  me  or  not, 
he  said  :  "Your  writing  to  me  by  name  from  the  inn  at 
Lichfield  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  circumstances  that  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  to  clear  up.  I  knew  you,  however, 
directly  I  saw  you.  When  those  about  me  considered  my  in- 
tellect was  disordered,  and  that  I  spoke  incoherently,  it  was 
only  because  I  saw  things  that  they  did  not.  Since  her 
death  I  know,  with  a  certainty  that  nothing  will  ever  disturb, 
that  at  different  times  I  have  been  in  the  actual  and  visiole 
presence  of  my  daughter  who  is  gone — oftener,  indeed,  just 
after  her  death  than  latterly.  Of  the  many  times  that  this 
has  occurred,  I  distinctly  remember  once  seeing  her  in  a 
railway-carriage,  speaking  to  a  person  sitting  opposite  ;  who 
that  person  was  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  my  position  seemed 
to  be  immediately  behind  him.  I  next  saw  her  at  a  dinner- 
table,  with  others,  and  among  those  others,  unquestionably, 
I  saw  yourself.  I  afterward  learned  that  at  that  time  I  was 
considered  to  be  in  one  of  my  longest  and  most  violent  par- 
oxysms, as  I  continued  to  see  her  speaking  to  you,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  assembly,  for  some  hours.  Again,  I  saw  her 
standing  by  your  side,  while  you  were  engaged  either  in 
writing  or  drawing.  I  saw  her  once  again  afterward,  but  the 
next  time  I  saw  you  was  in  the  inn  parlor." 

The  picture  was  proceeded  with  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
day  after  the  face  was  completed,  and  I  afterward  brought  it 
with  me  to  London  to  finish. 

I  have  often  seen  Mr.  L.  since  that  period.  His  health  is 
perfectly  reestablished,  and  his  manner  and  conversation  are 
as  cheerful  as  can  be  expected  within  a  few  years  of  so  great 
a  bereavement. 

The  portrait  now  hangs  in  his  Tied-room,  with  the  print 
and  the  two  sketches  by  the  side,  and  written  beneath  is  : 
"  C.  L.,  13th  September,  1858,  aged  twenty-two." 


An  elder  of  the  kirk  having  found  a  little  boy  and  his  sis- 
ter playing  marbles  on  Sunday,  put  his  reproof  in  this  form, 
not  a  judicious  one  for  a  child  :  "  Boy,  do  you  know  where 
children  go  to  who  play  marbles  on  the  Sabbath  day?" 
"Ay,"  said  the  boy,  "they  gang  down  to  the  field  by  the 
water  below  the  brig."  "No,"  roared  the  elder,  "they  go 
to  hell  and  are  burned."  The  little  fellow,  really  shocked, 
called  to  his  sister  :  "  Come  awa,  Jeanie,  here's  a  man  swear- 
ing awfully," 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Did  You  Know  Her? 

Not  long  ago  a  New  York  drummer,  traveling  on  the 
New  York  Central,  entered  the  baggage  car  and  sat  down  on 
a  box  for  a  quiet  smoke.  The  baggage-master  pointed  mys- 
teriously at  a  stranger  sitting  by  and  shook  his  head,  but  the 
drummer  didn't  seem  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  smoked 
on  placidly,  heedless  of  the  baggage  functionary's  more 
pronounced  signals. 

At  length  the  stranger  raised  his  head,  with  a  sigh,  and 
regarded  the  intruder  with  a  prolonged  stare. 

"  Nice  weather,"  said  he,  at  length,  still  contemplating  the 
drummer  with  a  steady  look  of  lively  interest. 

"  Fine  as  silk,"  responded  the  drummer,  indifferently. 

"  Did  you  know  her  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger,  after  another 
pause. 

"  Know  who?"  asked  the  mystified  salesman. 

"  P'r'aps  you  were  introduced  to  her  at  some  large  gather- 
ing, and  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,"  continued  the 
stranger,  staring  at  the  traveler  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
place  him. 

"  Don't  know  who  you  are  talking  about,"  retorted  the  man 
of  samples,  whose  attention  was  divided  between  the  curi- 
ous question  of  the  stranger  and  the  equally  unaccountable 
gesticulations  of  the  baggage  man. 

"Was  it  a  picnic,  or  some  agitation  about  the  pastor  ? 
She  was  fond  of  both,  and  if  it  wasn't  one  or  the  other  I'm 
blest  if  it  musn't  have  been  at  some  auction,"  and  the  ques- 
tioner's face  was  full  of  anxiety  as  he  waited  for  the  reply. 

11 1  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at,"  growled  the  drum- 
mer, gazing  from  his  interlocutor  to  the  dancing  baggage 
man.     "  What's  this  thing  about,  anyway?" 

"  I  suppose  I  might  have  known  that  you  was  a  stranger 
to  her,"  sighed  the  the  melancholy  man.  "  I  should  have 
dropped  on  it  in  the  start.  Any  man  who  knew  her  wouldn't 
have  tried  it  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  only  wonder 
that  even  a  stranger  manages  to  pull  through,"  and  the  dis- 
mal man  changed  his  look  of  anxious  inquiry  to  one  of  un- 
disguised admiration. 

"  Will  some  one  please  explain  to  me  what  this  old  lunatic 
is  working  out?"  demanded  the  drummer. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  solemn  man,  stretching 
back  in  his  chair,  and  contemplating  the  landscape;  ''noth- 
ing, only  you  are  sitting  on  the  remains  of  my  defunct  wife, 
and  I  thought  you  must  have  been  a  bosom  friend  or  a  total 
stranger  ;  to  think  that  any  one  could  take  that  kind  of 
liberty  with  her  without  turning  the  carcass  into  dynamite, 
and  being  blowed  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  car  so  quick 
that  you  wouldn't  even  leave  a  hole  !  Don't  stir,  sir — don't 
stir.  Keep  your  seat — only  if  she  should  happen  to  be  in  a 
trance  instead  of  dead,  you'd  better  take  off  one  boot,  so  that 
we  can  give  some  kind  of  account  of  you  at  the  end  of  the 
line." 

The  drummer  got  off  the  box. — Travelers'  Magazine. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Making  up  Time. 

Haifa  dozen  railroad  men  were  standing  by  the  Union 
depot  lunch-counter  the  other  night,  waiting  for  a  train, 
drinking  coffee,  and  telling  stories  about  their  experiences  in 
railroading.  An  engineer  was  making  camel-tracks  in  a  half 
of  a  pie,  and  between  swallows  he  was  entertaining  the  boys 
about  a  fast  run  he  made  one  day  between  Milwaukee  and 
La  Crosse,  when  the  "  old  man"  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  up 
there  to  see  about  the  bridge  that  was  being  built  there.  As 
he  was  describing  how  the  engine  and  two  cars  fairly  blis- 
tered the  rails  between  Portege  and  Camp  Douglass,  a 
frightened-looking  man  stepped  up  and  asked  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  some  doughnuts,  and  while  he  was  soaking  a 
doughnut  in  the  coffee,  he  said  they  didn't  know  anything 
about  fast  running  unless  they  had  been  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  The  men  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  fast  running, 
and  he  turned  out  some  coffee  in  a  saucer,  blew  on  it  to  cool 
it,  swallowed  it,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  I  just  got  here  from  the  East,  and  I  have  witnessed 
railroading  that  knocks  the  socks  off  of  anything  that  ever 
was.  We  started  out  of  Jersey  City  one  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  up  this  side  of  Philadelphia  there  was  a  wreck 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  side-tracked  for  six  hours,  and  when  the 
track  was  clear  we  started.  Well,  sir,  that  train  flew — fairly 
flew.  We  didn't  realize  in  the  car  that  we  were  going  fast 
by  any  jar,  for  it  was  just  as  smooth  as  a  pair  of  skates  on 
smooth  ice,  but  if  a  man  went  out  on  a  platform  he  could  not 
breathe.  The  nigger  started  to  bring  a  lunch  from  the  hotel- 
car  into  the  car  1  was  in,  and  while  he  crossed  the  platform 
the  coffee  froze  as  stiff  as  ice-cream,  and  a  man  eat  it  with  a 
spoon.  The  nigger  was  afraid  to  go  back  into  his  car,  and 
waited  till  the  train  stopped  at  a  coal  place. 

11  The  conductor  told  me  the  train  was  going  faster  than  a 
bullet.  He  said  the  engineer  often  shot  his  revolver  up  the 
track  ahead,  and  the  engine  would  overtake  the  bullet  and 
flatten  it  against  the  smoke-stack.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pas- 
senger-train jump  right  over  a  freight-train,  when  both  were 
in  motion?"  asked  the  doughnut  man,  as  he  filled  his  empty 
coffee-cup  up  with  milk. 

"  Oh,  what  you  giving  us  ?"  said  the  engineer,  as  he  loos- 
ened the  leather  belt  around  his  greasy  overalls,  and  looked 
at  the  man  with  disgust. 

"  Well,  you  don't  have  to  believe  it  if  you  don't  want  to  ; 
but  I  pledge  you  my  word  our  train  jumped-  right  over  a 
long  freight-train  ahead  of  us.  We  come  up  to  it  on  a  straight 
track,  and  our  engineer  signaled  to  the  freight-conductor  to 
slow  up  a  little,  and  the  conductor  told  us  to  keep  our  seats. 
We  had  seen  the  freight-train  ahead  on  a  curve,  and  won- 
dered why  our  train  did  not  stop.  When  the  conductor  told 
us  to  keep  our  seats,  1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and 
he  said  we  were  going  to  jump  a  freight,  and  if  we  moved 
around  we  would  jar  the  cars  so  they  wouldn't  be  so  liable 
to  hit  the  track  ahead,  when  we  came  down.  Just  then  I 
could  feel  the  train  go  into  the  air,  and  hear  the  wheels 
turn  with  no  track  under  them,  and  in  less  than  ten  seconds 
we  began  to  descend,  and  I  could  hear  the  wheels  on  the 
track  again,  and  1  looked  back  and  the  freight-engineer  was 
waving  his  hat  at  us.  Why,  there  was  no  more  jar  than 
there  is  in  this  room  now.  Of  course,  they  wouldn't  attempt 
to  jump  a  freight-train  on  a  curve  or  in  a  tunnel,"  and  the 
man  scratched  a  match  on  his  pants,  and  lit  a  cigar-stub  he 
had  been  keeping,— Pec&s  Sun, 


Two  London  Lyrics. 

I.— THE   BALLAD   OF  THE  THRUSH. 
"  Across  the  noisy  street, 

I  hear  him  careless  throw 
One  warning  utterance  sweet ; 
Then,  faint  at  first  and  low, 
The  full  notes  closer  grow — 
Hark  !  what  a  torrent-gush  1 

They  pour,  they  overflow — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 

What  trick,  what  dreams  deceit 
Has  fooled  his  fancy  so 

To  scorn  of  dust  and  heat! 
I,  prisoned  here  below, 
Feel  the  fresh  breezes  blow ; 

And  see,  through  flag  and  rush, 
Cool  water  sliding  slow — 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 

Sing  on.     What  though  thou  beat 

On  that  dull  bar,  thy  foe  ! 
Somewhere  the  green  boughs  meet 

Beyond  the  roofs  a-row  ; 

Somewhere  the  blue  skies  show, 
Somewhere  no  black  walls  crush 

Poor  hearts  with  helpless  woe — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  1 

Bird,  though  they  come,  we  know 
The  empty  cage,  the  hush  ; 

Still,  ere  ihe  brief  day  go, 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 


II. — MY   BOOKS. 

They  dwell  in  the  odor  of  camphor, 

They  stand  in  a  Sherraton  shrine, 
They  are  "  warranted  early  editions," 

These  worshipful  bnoks  of  mine. 
In  their  cream-colored  "  Oxford  vellum," 

In  their  redolent  "_crusbed  Levant," 
With  their  delicate  "  watered  linings," 

They  are  jewels  of  price,  I  grant — 
"  Blind-tooled"  and    "morocco-jointed," 

They  have  Zaehnsdorf's  daintiest  dress, 
They  are  graceful,  attenuate,  polished, 

But  they  gather  the  dust,  no  less. 
For  the  row  that  I  prize  is  yonder, 

Alway  on  the  unglazed  shelves, 
The  bulged  and  the  bruised  octavos, 

The  dear  and  the  dumpy  twelves — 
Montaigne  with  his  sheepskin  blistered, 

And  Howell  the  worse  for  wear, 
And  the  worm-drilled  Jesuits'  Horace, 

And  the  little,  old,  cropped  Mohere — 
And  the  Burton  I   bought  for  fourpence, 

And  the  Rabelais,  loxed  and  flea'd — 
For  the  others  I  never  have  opened, 

But  those  are  the  ones  I  read. 

— Austin  Dobstn. 

Ballade  of  the   Happy   Hunting  Grounds. 
There  is  a  Heaven,  or  here  or  there — 

A  Heaven  there  is  for  me  and  you, 
Where  bargains  meet  for  purses  spare, 

Like  ours,  are  not  so  far  and  few. 
Thuanus'  bees  go  humming  through 

The  learned  groves  "neath  rainless  skie3, 
O'er  volumes  old  and  volumes  new, 

Within  that  Bookman's  Paradise  1 

There  treasures  bound  for  Longepierre 

Keep  brilliant  their  morocco  blue, 
There  Hooke's  Amanda  is  not  rare, 

Nor  early  tracts  upon  Peru  I 
Racine  is  common  as  Rotrou, 

No  Shakespeare  Quarto  search  defies. 
And  Caxtons  grow  as  blossoms  grew, 

Within  that  Book-man's  Paradise  ! 

There's  Eve — not  our  first  mother  fair — 

But  Clovis  Eve,  a  binder  true-; 
Thither  does  Bauzonnet  repair. 

Derome,  Le  Gascon,   Padeioup  ! 
But  never  come  the  cropping  crew, 

That  dock  a  volume's  honest  size, 
Nor  they  that  "letter"  backs  askew, 

Within   that  Book-man's  Paradise  ! 

ENVOY. 

Friend,  do  not  Heber  and  De  Thou, 
And  Scott  and  Southey,  kind  and  wise. 

La  ckasse  an  bouquin  still  pursue 

Within  that  Book-man's    Paradise?       — A.  Lmtrg: 


Love  and  Scorn. 
Love,  loyalest  and  lordliest  born  of  things, 

Immortal  that  shouldst  be,  though  all  else  end, 

In  plighted  hearts  of  fearless  friend  with  friend, 
Whose  hand  may  curb  or  clip  thy  plume-plucked  wings? 
Not  Grief's,  nor  Time's;  though  these  be  lords  and  kings 

Crowned,  and  their  yoke  bid  vassal  passions  bend  ; 

They  may  not  pierce  the  spirit  of  sense,  or  blend 
Quick  poison  with  the  soul's  life  water-springs. 
The  true,  clear  heart  whose  core  is  manful  trust 
Fears  not  that  very  death  may  turn  to  dust 

Love  lit  therein  as  toward  a  brother  born, 
If  one  touch  make  not  all  its  fine  gold  rust, 

If  one  breath  blight  not  all  its  glad  ripe  corn, 

And  all  its  fire  be  turned  to  fire  of  scorn. 

Scorn  only,  scorn  begot  of  bitter  proof 

By  keen  experience  of  a  trustless  heart. 

Bears  burning  in  her  new  born  hand  the  dart 
Wherewith  love  dies  heart-stricken,  and  the  roof 
Falls  of  his  palace,  and  the  storied  woof, 

Long-woven  ol  many  a  year  with  life's  whole  art, 

Is  rent  like  any  rotten  weed  apart, 
And  hardly  with  reluctant  eyes  aloof 
Cold  memory  guards  one  relic  scarce  exempt 
Yet  from  the  fierce  corrosion  of  contempt, 

And  hardly  saved  by  pity.     Woe  are  we 
That  once  we  loved,  and  love  not ;    but  we  know 
The  ghost  of  love,  surviving  yet  in  show. 

Where  scorn  has  passed,  is  vain  as  grief  must  be. 

O  sacred,  just,  inevitable  scorn  1 

Strong  child  of  righteous  judgment,  whom  with  grief 
The  rent  heart  bears,  and  wins  not  yet  relief, 

Seeing  of  its  pain  so  dire  a  potent  born, 

Must  thou  not  spare  one  sheaf  of  ail  the  corn. 
One  doit  of  all  the  treasure  ?— not  one  she^f, 
Not  one  poor  doit  of  all? — not  one  dead  leaf 

Of  all  that  fell  and  left  behind  a  thorn? 

Is  man  so  strong  that  one  should  scorn  another? 

Is  any  as  God,  not  made  of  mortal  mother, 

That  love  should  turn  in  him  to  gall  and  flame? 

Nay;    but  the  true  is  not  the  false  heart's  brother; 
Love  can  not  love  disloyalty  ;  the  name 
That  else  it  wears  is  love  no  more,  but  shame. 

— A,   C,  Swinburne, 


YANKEE    HERALDRY. 


Some  Notes  on  Coats  of  Arms  and  Crests  in  America. 


America ns,  as  a  rule,  are  prone  to  ridicule  the  use  of  her- 
aldiy  and  *.:oat- armor  in  all  its  varied  forms.  This  is  proba- 
bly owing  inure  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  whole  matter, 
than  to  ar.  actual  hostility  to  it  when  once  properly  under- 
stood. Piactical  social  equality  is  a  myth,  quite  as  much 
in  Amerir  l  as  elsewhere,  whatever  may  be  admitted  as  to 
political  equality,  and  a  legitimate  use  of  the  arms  or  crest 
ofafamilj  is  simply  an  evidence  that  the  progenitor  of  this 
family,  or  line,  had  an  established  social  position.  It  does 
not  imply  a  claim  to  descent  from  one  bearing  a  title,  or  a 
connection,  however  remote,  with  any  such  family,  as  is  fre- 
quently supposed  ;  though  all  titled  people  have  received 
grants  of  arms.  Oui'  colonial  ancestors  seemed  to  value, 
and  undoubtedly  understood,  the  significance  of  heraldry,  as 
a  little  research  indicates.  Owing,  however,  to  an  entire 
change  in  political  ideas,  a  period  of  rapid  material  prog- 
ress and  civilization,  combined  with  other  causes  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate,  distinctions  of  birth,  and  family,  have 
been  exchanged  for  distinctions  of  wealth,  and  heraldry  has 
passed  into  desuetude. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  the  display  of  such  evidences  of 
social  distinction,  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  consider, 
the  folly  and  impropriety  of  any  use  of  coat-armor  having 
been  pretly  severely  criticised  already.  Besides,  each  indi- 
vidual or  family  entitled  to  such  use,  has  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding this  not  very  vital  question.  But  whether  advisable 
or  not,  a  rapidly  increasing  illegitimate  use  maybe  almost 
constantly  seen.  Jt  may  be  said,  however,  that,  since  the 
law  of  heredity  has  become  so  universally  admitted,  a  bona 
fide  pedigree  certainly  has  its  significance  and  value  inde- 
pendent ot  its  customary  and  social  acceptation  ;  and  that  a 
coat  of  arms  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  claim  to  an  exist- 
ing pedigree.  No  person  is  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  his  an- 
cestor was  of  sufficient  character,  energy,  or  ability  to  at- 
tain a  recognized  social  standing;  and,  if  he  has  the  evi- 
dence thai  such  is  the  fact,  why  should  he  assume  to  under- 
rate it  ? 

The  display  of  armorial  bearings  and  crests  is  now  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  borne  either  in  accordance  with  certain  conven- 
tional heraldic  usage,  characterized  as  "  legitimate,"  or  have 
been  assumed,  through  ignorance  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  such  insignia.  The  latter  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case.  A  great  majority  of  such  have  undoubt- 
edly been  appropriated  without  inquiry  from  some  work  on 
the  subject,  or  heraldic  encyclopaedia,  where  the  arms  of 
an  English  family  of  the  same  name  have  been  found. 
Spurious  genealogists,  too,  have  derived  large  profits  from  a 
pretended  "restoration  of  family  coat-armor "  to  people 
who  have  become  wealthy,  and  who,  caring  only  for  the  os- 
tentatious display  o\  these  things,  are  only  too  easily  per- 
suaded as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  families  from  which  they 
have  sprung. 

A  record  of  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  arms  that  have  ever  been  authorized,  may  still  be  found 
at  the  several  colleges  of  arms  in  Great  Britain,  which  were 
established  some  centuries  ago.  From  these  institutions 
must  issue  all  grants  of  arms  ;  and  such  grants  continue  to 
be  made  at  the  present  time  to  "  new  people,"  on  the  pay- 
ment of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
quired pi  oof  of  the  standing  of  the  applicant.  Heraldry 
had  a  military  origin,  appearing  about  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, but  for  generations  its  significance  has  been  of  a 
social  character  entirely.  To  establish  a  legitimate  right, 
one  must  be  able  to  trace  descent  through  the  direct  male 
line  to  the  one  in  whose  name  the  original  grant  or  record  of 
arms  was  made.  In  former  times  the  crown  was  very  jealous 
of  these  privileges,  and  caused  what  was  known  as  the  ''her- 
ald's visitations  "  to  be  made  throughout  England  at  inter- 
vals of  years,  on  which  occasions  heads  of  families  were 
required  to  show  by  what  right  they  bore  coat-armor,  or  sub- 
mit to  heavy  penalties.  The  records  thus  obtained  were 
called  "mils  of  arms,"  and  these  are  now  recognized  as  in- 
disputable authority  for  such  usage.  The  visitations  have 
long  been  discontinued,  and  little  now  remains  but  public 
opinion  to  check  those  unauthorized  assumptions  of  coat- 
armor,  even  in  England,  where  such  assumptions  are  also 
quite  common,  naturally  much  to  the  disgust  of  those 
having  an  established  right. 

Some  y  !ars  ago  Congress  went  so  far  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  i  eraldry  in  tu,s  country  as  to  order  the  Committee 
on  Wayr  And  Means  to  report  a  bill  for  its  taxation.  Had 
this  beer,  done,  it  would  possibly  have  led  to  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  made  the  absurdity  of  assum- 
ing unauthorized  ^rmoiial  bearings  very  apparent;  for  such 
right  is  purely  hereditary,  the  first  person  who  bore  them 
having  taken  that  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  It  became  he- 
reditary in  his  posterity,  and  no  others  ;  neither  his  name- 
sake or  relatives  ha\ing  that  privilege,  nor  does  it  descend 
through  the  female  line.  The  coat  ot  arms  of  the  mother's 
family  is  aot  used,  uviiess  combined  or  "marshaled"  with 
that  of  tie  father.  Kven  a  wife  uses  the  husband's  arms 
and  cres*  only.  The  crest  never  leaves  the  male  line  of 
descent,  nor  is  it  ever  separated  from  the  name  of  him  who 
first  obta  ned  it. 

"  Cockaigne,"  to  whom  the  Argonaut  readers  look  for 
"the  English  of  it,"  ctiticises  the  custom  of  placing  mono- 
grams on  the  panels,  of  the  family  carriage,  and  buttons  of 
servants  in  livery;  and  condemns  the  use  of  cockades  alto- 
gether by  Americans — says  such  ideas  are  all  bad  form,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  Anglomania.  Undoubtedly,  what  he 
says  on  tl-ese  mattei  s  is  correct ;  but  such  practices  are  quite 
harmless,  though  the  taste  may  be  questionable,  and  it  our 
wealthy  people  must  have  something  in  this  line,  and  do  not 
inherit  a  genuine  coat  of  arms,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able objei  tion.  Certainly  it  is  more  creditable  than  the  ap- 
propriation of  arms  to  which  they  have  no  claim  ;  for,  as  an 
authority  on  this  subject  says,  "Whoever  uses  a  coat  of 
arms,  by  that  act  pioclaims  his  lineal  descent  from  the  per- 
son who  first  obtained  it.  The  sole  value  of  American  coats 
of  arms  is  in  the  recollection  of  an  honorable  ancestry,  and 
we  can  not  afford  to  insult  the  memory  of  a  real  progenitor 
by  a  falst  claim  to  those  of  other  people."  F.  K 

San  Fkaisxisco,  February  15,  1883. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S    SOCIETY    MEN. 


By  a  Lady  who  is  "In  the  Swim." 


A  family  of  much  social  distinction,  who  have  recently  left 
this  city  to  return  to  their  native  State,  lived,  while  here,  al- 
though people  of  wealth,  a  life  of  almost  complete  isolation 
so  far  as  gayety  was  concerned,  and,  when  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  California  from  their  feet  at  last,  did  so  with  open 
delight.  There  are  several  young  ladies  in  the  family,  and 
the  excuse  given  for  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in  leaving 
us  was  that,  while  the  women  of  San  Francisco  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  men  are  so  commonplace  and  alto- 
gether insufferable  that,  properly  speaking,  society  there  is 
none.  One  can  not  go  to  parties,  dinners,  etc.,  and  talk  to 
women  ;  social  intercourse  means  a  reciprocal  exchange  of 
ideas  and  amusement  between  the  sexes. 

This  is  a  common  complaint.  One  hears  it  every  day. 
After  a  girl  has  passed  through  her  second  season,  and 
has  ceased  to  think  dancing  the  one  thing  she  was  born 
for,  she  becomes  biased,  declares  that  parties  bore  her,  that 
the  men  are  all  alike,  and,  not  having  found  a  husband, 
goes  through  the  round  month  after  month,  secretly  detest- 
ing it,  but  lacking  courage  to  give  it  up.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  had. 

The  young  men  are  undoubtedly  the  ones  in  fault,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
The  masculine  portion  of  San  Francisco  society  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  twenty-eight,  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  clerks  in  large 
mercantile  firms,  banking-houses,  etc.  Those  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves,  who  follow  a  profession,  or  who  are 
possessed  of  independent  wealth,  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands.  In  consequence,  their  daily  rou- 
tine, year  in  and  year  out,  is  something  like  this  :  They  rise 
at  eight  or  thereabout ;  go  down  to  business  and  remain  at 
their  desks  until  six  at  night ;  go  home  to  a  hurried  dinner  ; 
then  out  for  the  evening,  either  to  a  ball  or  to  pay  a  duty 
call  upon  some  one's  reception  evening,  in  company  with  a 
dozen  other  men.  Their  Sundays  are  usually  spent  in  mak- 
ing a  dozen  or  more  hurried  calls,  and,  if  they  ever  do  find 
themselves  off  duty  for  an  evening,  are  apt  to  retire  early, 
glad  of  the  respite.  This  life  commences  when  they  are 
still  in  their  teens,  and  is  kept  up,  without  intermission,  until 
they  marry  and  settle  down.  Therefore,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  these  young  men?  They  become  the  most  ac- 
complished of  dancers,  their  manners  are  faultless  ;  their 
morals,  if  not  virginally  correct,  are  but  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, and,  indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  they  are  probably, 
take  them  all  in  all,  as  well-behaved  and  harmless  a  set  of 
youths  as  could  be  expected  or  desired. 

But  to  make  society  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  some- 
thing more  is  required   of  a  man  than  dancing,  good  man- 
ners, and  correct  morals  ;  and  what  time  have  these  young 
men  to  read,  think,  and  study  the  world  ?    A  man  to  be  fas- 
cinating, or,  at  all  events,  interesting,  must  be  either  a  thor- 
ough man  of  the  world  or  one  of  much  culture.     How  can 
the  young  society  man  become  either?     He  is  apt  to  fondly 
imagine  that  because  he  has  indulged  in  certain  private  little 
peccadilloes  of  his  own  that  he  is  delightfully  wicked,  and 
would  be  considered  equal  to  the  worst  old  roue  in  town  if 
only  found  out ;  in  short,  that  he  is  a  man  of  large  and  varied 
experience.     But  proving  himself  a  descendant  of  old  Adam 
is  not  alone  going  to  advance  him  one  inch  in  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  will  make  him  interesting  to  women  who  have 
rid  themselves  of  the  first  illusions  of  youth,  and  a  social 
power  generally.     A  man  of  the  world  is  one  who  has  not 
only  seen  much  of  the  by-ways  of  life — to  put  it  mildly — but 
who  has  observed  and  studied  human  nature  until  it  is  an 
open  book  to  him,  and  woman,  particularly,  a  piano,  so  to 
speak,  the  keys  of  which  may  be  manipulated  at  will.     Ches- 
terfield informs  his  son  that  women  are  capable  of  expe- 
riencing but  two  passions — love  and  ambition  ;  and  that  if  a 
man  but  apply  himself  skillfully  and  persistently  to  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  predominant  weakness,  he  can  accomplish 
what  he  will.     I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  agree 
with  his  lordship's  loose  and  superficial  fashion  of  estimating 
women,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  a  man 
of  consummate  tact  and  large  experience  can  manage  the 
gentler  sex  with  little  difficulty.    A  man  of  the  world  also  has 
the  gift  of  adaptability — or  else  he  has  cultivated  it.     He  di- 
vines a  woman's  every  mood  and  caprice,  and  adjusts  him- 
self to  it  at  once  ;  he  discerns  her  weaknesses,  vanities,  and 
hoobies,  and  responds  and  adapts  himself  accordingly  ;  he 
has  resources  of  conversation  for  every  variety  of  woman  as 
well  as  of  man.     He  may  not  be  deep,  he  may  not  be  intel- 
lectual, but  he  has  studied  human  nature  exhaustively,  and 
picked  up  a  knowledge  of  all  subjects  current  and  dead.     If 
he  be  superficial,  tact  comes  to  his  aid  ;  he  effaces  himself 
altogether,  draws  out  his  companion  by  skillfully  directed  re- 
marks, and  with  his  air  of  devotion  and  absorption  leaves 
her  with  the  impression  that  she  has  been  conversing  with 
the  most  cultivated  man  of  her  acquaintance.     In  short,  he 
has  made  the  world  his  study,  and  the  result  is  success. 

But  these  young  society  men  of  San  Francisco  have  no 
time  to  study  so  intricate  a  problem.  When  they  are  not  at 
driving  work  they  are  at  driving  play,  and  between  the 
pauses  of  the  dance,  or  during  an  evening  call,  if  they  con- 
verse in  well-selected  and  graceful  diction  upon  the  last  ball, 
the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  or  the  current  the- 
atrical gossip,  they  consider  that  they  are  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  are  ornaments  to  society  generally.  If  they 
also  flirt  a  little,  mildly  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  co-re- 
spondent, and  especially  if  they  have  no  idea  of  business, 
they  inwardly  swell  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  de- 
lightfully reprehensible  and  tricky,  and  "  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves ;  but  then  men  will  be  men,  you 
know."  They  delight,  above  all  things,  in  being  called 
fickle,  and  to  anathematize  one  of  them  as  "fast "  is  to  make 
him  your  slave  forever. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  girls  get  woefully  tired  of  them,  and 
groan  inwardly,  and  wonder  why  all  men  are  alike.     But  all 
men  are  not  alike.     Nor  need  it  be  imagined  that  all  men  in 
Sat.  Francisco  are  alike.     There  are  men  here  who  are  cult- 
ured, who   have  cut  their  wisdom-teeth,  who — the  majority 
*"  them — will  never  see  thirty  again,  who  live  in  a  world  of 
.r  own,  and  who,  if  they  would  but  enter  society,  would 
evolutionize  it.    But  they  are  not  in  society,  and  they  hold 


themselves  aloof  from  it  with  scorn.  They,  also,  are  to 
blame  for  its  present  state,  and  much  more  so  than  the  in- 
offensive and  helpless  young  men  for  whom  they  have  so 
wholesale  a  contempt.  They  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  fashionable  society  because  it  is  frivolous,  absurd,  mo- 
notonous, empty,  and  unsatisfactory.  But  why  ?  They  look 
on  from  the  outside,  and  judge  superficially.  That  is  to  say, 
they  judge  society  from  its  men,  its  monotonous  record  of 
parties  and  unimportant  dinners,  and  its  women  by  the  men 
who  surround  them.  But  the  women  of  society  in  a  driving 
commercial  city  are  always  superior  to  the  men.  Their 
natural  abilities  may  be  no  greater,  but,  in  the  first  place, 
they  have  almost  invariably  been  more  thoroughly  educated, 
and,  in  the  second,  they  have  more  leisure.  The  fashionable 
season  may  be  pretty  well  taken  up  with  social  duties,  but 
they  have  the  long  summer  months,  when  their  unfortunate 
cavaliers  are  still  pinned  to  their  desks,  in  which  to  cultivate 
themselves,  to  read,  and  to  think. 

Of  course,  here,  as  in  every  society,  there  are  women  alto- 
gether frivolous,  and  in  no  way  worthy  of  anything  better 
than  what  they  get ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  otherwise.  There 
are  very  large  numbers  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
and  interesting  men  of  much  greater  natural  powers  than 
any  with  whom  they  have  ever  been  thrown.  And  yet  these 
same  women,  distasteful  and  uncongenial  as  are  the  men 
whose  attentions  they  encourage,  go  through  season  after 
season,  more  utterly  bored  and  disgusted  at  every  breath, 
without  daring  to  attempt  the  remedy.  They  know,  many 
of  them,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  that  out  of  society  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  are  cultivated,  clever,  and  interesting  ; 
who,  some  of  them,  are  of  the  society  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  who  would  be  a  most  welcome  and  blessed  relief  from 
the  infants  of  the  light  fantastic.  Young  women,  and  par- 
ticularly girls,  like  men  who  are  a  good  deal  older  than  them- 
selves. They  are  flattered  by  their  attentions,  and  delighted 
to  find  themselves  the  ones  fascinated  instead  of  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  thankless  task  of  keeping  the  conver- 
sational ball  rolling.  One  or  two  such  men  there  are  in  soci- 
ety, and  the  women,  as  I  have  said,  know  that  there  are 
many  more  without.  But,  although  they  may  long  for  them, 
they  dare  not  lift  a  finger  to  lure  them  within*  If  they  be 
girls,  they  know  that  to  have  their  homes  habitually  fre 
quented  by  half  a  dozen  intellectual  men,  and  by  men  who 
are  well  out  of  long-clothes,  would  be  to  scare  away  all  the 
infants  at  once  and  forever.  In  a  sense,  they  would  be  ru- 
ined. At  parties  they  would  be  left  to  hold  up  the  wall ;  and, 
if  girls  in  their  second  or  third  season,  would  be  sneered  at 
as  "old  maids,"  "passe'e,"  "on  the  shelf,"  etc.,  by  the  "buds." 
They  would  get  no  credit  for  superiority  and  voluntary  dis- 
missal of  the  young  men,  and — vanity  is  woman's  ruling  pas- 
sion. A  man  is  indifferent  to  Time ;  but  to  tell  a  woman  that 
she  is  fading,  that  she  is  losing  her  youthful  attractions,  im- 
plants a  sharper  sting  than  to  accuse  her  of  indulging  in 
original  sin  itself.  Therefore,  having  been  if  even  but  a 
moderate  social  success,  she  can  not  give  up  her  empire ; 
she  can  not  give  other  and  younger  girls  the  chance  to  crow 
over  her,  and  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  cutting  her  out, 
and  that  nothing  is  attractive  to  man  but  the  freshness  of 
extreme  youth.  She  even  goes  further  :  she  redoubles  her 
efforts  to  please  in  inverse  ratio  to  her  disgust,  and  guards 
her  knowledge  and  culture  as  jealously  and  carefully  as  if  they 
were  plague-spots  which  would  consign  her,  if  discovered, 
to  a  life  of  isolation.  And  so,  in  a  sense,  it  would.  There 
is  nothing  the  society  youth  would  hate  with  such  holy  fer- 
vor as  the  woman  who  commits  the  indiscretion  of  improv- 
ing her  mind.  To  be  made  feel  their  mental  inferiority  to  a 
woman  is  galling,  and  they  will  avoid  a  girl  whom  they  have 
reason  to  think  fond  of  indulging  in  anything  beyond  Miss 
Braddon,  etc.,  as  if  she  were  smitten  with  black  small-pox. 

One  would  think  that  married  women  would  be  more 
sensible,  but  they  are  not — not  a  bit  of  it.  Girls  are,  as  a 
rule,  jealous  of  young  married  women,  and  the  latter  not  un- 
frequently  reciprocate,  and  strain  every  resource  to  show 
their  unfettered  rivals  that  they  can  still  hold  their  own,  and 
gather  about  them  as  numerous  a  court  of  the  "pendants  to 
the  mustache"  as  before  their  left  hand  was  graced  with  the 
golden  circlet.  Therefore,  although  they  may  detest  even 
more  heartily  the  infants  with  whom  they  dance  and  con- 
verse— not  talk — evening  after  evening,  yet  they  dare  make 
no  attempt  to  attract  to  their  drawing-rooms  the  men  with 
whom  conversation  would  be  something  more  than  pleasure ; 
but  they  pay  the  penalty  at  the  next  bail  by  taking  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  ranks  of  the  dowagers. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  women,  both  married  and 
single,  than  that  which  lives  in  dread  of  the  death-giving 


week  in  the  style  called  "cocked-hat,"  who  fight  as  shy  of 
the  ultra-fashionable  woman  as  she  does  of  them,  are  the 
ones  most  to  blame.  Would  they  but  make  up  their  minds 
to  enter  society  in  a  body  and  take  things  in  their  own  hands, 
go  to  parties,  and,  if  they  did  not  dance,  protect  the  women 
they  liked  from  presenting  the  appearance  of  wall-flowers  on 
their  account,  making  certainly  far  greater  belles  of  them  by 
their  attentions  than  ever  before,  they  would  soon  have 
things  all  their  own  way,  and  socials  would  quickly  assume 
a  different  aspect.  The  infants,  after  a  short  season  of  strug- 
gle, would  resign  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  make  the 
best  of  what  was  offered  them.  They  must  have  some  one 
to  dance  with,  after  all,  and  with  tact  and  good  management 
on  the  women's  part,  society  would  soon  hold  resources  for 
every  phase,  mood,  and  caprice  of  the  fair  sex  as  well  as  of 
the  sterner.  The  young  men  would  be  invited  to  the  balls, 
teas,  etc. ;  the  others  to  dinners,  reception  evenings — every- 
where, in  short,  where  conversation,  not  dancing,  is  the 
object. 

It  were  a  real  blessing  to  the  infants,  too.  They  would 
thus  have  leisure,  especially  if  let  off  calling  duty,  to  improve 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  soles  and  manners.  They  would, 
in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  years,  cut  their  wisdom-teeth,  and 
become  interesting  as  well  as  docile  ;  for,  in  truth,  all  that  is 
against  them  is  their  youth,  lack  of  experience,  and  limited 
knowledge  of  anything  beyond  dancing  and  small  talk. 
What  does  the  word  "  society  "  itself  mean  ?  Milton  says  : 
"All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than 
from  the  body."  And  Webster  :  "An  association  for  mutual 
profit,  pleasure,  and  usefulness  ;  specifically,  the  more  culti- 
vated portion  of  any  community  in  its  social  relations,  in- 
fluences, and  companionship;  fellowship;  company."  Con- 
sidered in  this  light  the  family  who  have  just  left  us  with  such 
unflattering  lack  of  regret  are  right.  We  have  no  society  ; 
we  are  barbarians.  QuiRUS. 

SAN  FRAN'CISCO,  February  n,  18S3. 


In  the  New  York  Post-Nation  for  January  24th  appeared 
a  review  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  latest  volume,  "  Mexico,"  in 
which  the  writer  indulged  in  some  strictures  on  the  histo- 
rian's methods  of  working.  In  the  same  paper  for  February 
1st  appeared  a  long  article  by  Charles  H,  Phelps,  formerly 
a  resident  of  this  city  and  editor  of  the  CaIifom?an}\n  which 
he  charged  Mr.  Bancroft  with  employing  assistants  to  work 
for  him,  and  then  fraudulently  assuming  the  authorship  of 
their  work.  He  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  do  what  he  purported,  inasmuch  as  he  was  "  to  be 
seen  every  business  day  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  compli- 
cated business,  signing  checks,  etc."  Mr.  Phelps  being  a 
lawyer,  his  indictment  was  ingeniously  drawn  ;  being  familiar 
with  the  facts,  his  distortion  of  them  is  equally  ingenious,  if 
more  unscrupulous.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  retired  from  active 
business  for  the  express  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  histories  ;  he  placed  the  management  of  that  business 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  who  is 
still  conducting  it.  As  to  the  question  of  his  employment 
of  assistants,  that  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  There  has  never 
been  any  secresy  concerning  it.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  made  re- 
peated acknowledgment  of  their  services,  in  the  prefaces  to 
his  volumes  and  elsewhere.  When  a  man  devotes  a  large 
fortune,  acquired  during  half  a  lifetime,  and  devotes  the  re- 
mainder of  that  lifetime  as  well,  to  the  erection  of  a  literary 
monument  which  will  do  honor  to  his  native  land,  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  envious  and  carping  spirit  of  the  day 
that  he  should  have  such  unjust  and  cruel  slurs  made  con- 
cerning his  motives  and  his  personal  honor. 


reputation,  "intellectual."  I  refer  to  that  by  no  means  small 
class  which  is  soaked  to  the  throat  in  an  atmosphere  of  which 
the  words  "  aristocracy,"  "swell,"  and  "  position,"  form  the 
coloring  materials.  They  are,  many  of  them,  clever  and  at- 
tractive women,  but  their  ruling  passion  is  to  be  conceded 
born  to  the  purple,  and  their  surroundings  must  be  chosen 
in  such  wise  as  to  support  the  illusion.  The  greatest  "  swell," 
even  if  he  be  the  greatest  fool,  is  her  most  welcome  follower, 
and  the  larger  number  of  youths,  famous  in  this  respect, 
that  she  can  gather  about  her,  the  more  devoted  scion  of 
aristocracy  does  she  feel  herself.  Therefore,  were  she  driven 
to  the  verge  of  insanity  by  the  never-varying,  ever-recurring 
platitudes  which  are  her  daily,  hourly  dose,  yet  never  would 
she  admit  among  her  circle  of  followers  a  man  who  was  a 
nonentity  in  the  fashionable  world,  whatever  he  might  be 
otherwise.  She  pretends  to  make  a  question  of  birth,  but 
does  not  pause  to  consider  that  many  of  the  exquisitely  got- 
ten up  "pendants  "  whom  she  is  proud  to  number  among  her 
admirers  would  not  be  received  in  any  society  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men 
without  the  pale  of  fashionable  society  are,  many  of  them, 
better  born — if  birth  be  of  any  real  value  in  this  democratic 
country — than  she  is  herself.  As  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  if  she  will  study  the  history  of  America,  she  will 
find  that  its  aristocracy  is  principally  one  of  intellect  and 
ability.  As  Junot  said  of  himself,  America  is  full  of  ances- 
tors, while  the  descendants,  so  far,  have  cut  a  very  poor  fig- 
ure. But,  if  she  considers  this  question  at  all,  she  pays  no 
heed  to  it.  To  be  socially  prominent  herself,  she  must  have 
men  about  her  who  are  socially  prominent.  To  cut  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  she  must  have  about  her  conspicuous  figure- 
heads.    To  be  a  swell,  she  must  be  the  victim  of  swells. 

As  I  said  before,  these  men  on  the  outside,  who  meet  night 
after  night  at  their  clubs,  who  dine  together  several  times  a 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  the  sixth  instant,  Mrs.  Captain 
Floyd's  mansion  was  again  thrown  open  to  receive  the  compliments  of 
those  who  assisted  at  ihe  late  german.  The  floral  decorations  were 
hardly  less  elegant,  as  also  the  costumes  worn  by  those  present  Bal- 
lenberg  was  in  attendance,  and  an  enjoyable  collation  was  served. 
Thursday,  Mrs.  McMullin.  of  California  Street,  received  her  party  calls 
with  all  the  accessories  which  made  the  domino  parly  so  enjoyable,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  dinner.  The  ball-room,  for  which  there  is 
much  occasion  in  the  McMullin  mansion,  was  again  occupied  by  Bal- 
lenberg  and  a  merry  crowd  of  dancers.  There  were  many  exceedingly 
rich  toilettes,  though  the  dresses  were  mostly  short.  An  elegant  sup- 
per wonnd  up  the  evening's  enjoyment,  many  of  the  guests  departing 
hoping  the  hostess  would  be  inclined  to  iavor  them  with  more  informal 
occasions  during  Lent.  Thursday,  the  Loring  Club  entertained  a  nu- 
merous and  fashionable  audience  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall.  The  choruses 
were  rendered  with  that  force  and  finish  which  has  won  for  the  club  its 
deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  glee-clubs  in  America. 
Monday,  the  Crocker  mansion  was  aroused  from  its  social  lethargy  by  the 
arrival  of  the  family  from  the  East.  Afteraseason  of  so  much  lionizing 
as  each  and  every  member  of  ihe  family  has  been  the  recipient  of,  no 
doubi  the  inclination  for  a  continuation  of  gayeiies  will  express  itself, 
after  Lent,  in  a  series  of  enlertiinments.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson 
arrived  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  their  daughter,  who  has  been 
abroad  studying  for  a  while  previous  to  her  debut  in  Washington  soci- 
ety. No  doubt  the  new  and  elegant  mansion  on  Uctavia  Street  will  be 
the  scene,  after  Lent,  of  an  initiator)'  house-warming,  introducing  Miss 
Sibvl  into  San  Francisco  society.  Miss  Flora  Low  al=o  arrived,  her 
pre^ance  being  as  missed,  during  her  sojourn  East,  as  it  has  been  an 
acquisition  there.  We  hear  of  Mrs.  Doctor  J.  C.  Tucker,  of  AUmed.t, 
row  and  then,  who  is  still  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hivemeyer,  in  New 
V^rk  city.  Miss  Henrietta  Havemeyer  and  Mrs.  Tucker  have,  since 
the  holidays,  given  a  series  of  germans,  musicales,  and  theatre  parlies 
at  the  old  homestead  in  Fourteenth  Street,  waking  the  old  house  from 
the  somnolent  atmosphere  pervading  it  since  the  death  of  the  ex-mayor. 
Miss  Ena  recently  gave  a  dinner  to  half  a  score  of  her  young  Califor- 
nia friends,  fellow-schoolmates  at  Miss  Reed's  school.  She  speaks  in 
a  recent  letter  of  attending  service  at  St.  Ignatius's.  and  hearing  Rev. 
Doctor  Ewer,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  the  most  ritualistic  of  ritualists. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippelt  has  been  so  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the  Hub, 
and  has  been  offered  so  many  inducements  to  remain,  that  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  we  are  not  soon  likely  to"have  the  little  lady  with  us. 
She  is  the  regular  soprano  of  the  new  "Old  South  Church"  quartet 
choir.  At  a  recent  concert,  which  was  considered  quiieamusicdevent 
on  account  of  the  number  and  rare  quality  of  the  voices  assisting  in 
Ries's  cmtaia.  "  Morning,"  the  solos  by  Mrs.  Tippett,  and  the  lenor, 
Ralph  Panis,  were  considered  the  feature  of  the  evening.  She  was 
heartily  encored  in  her  rendering  of  the  Skylark.  Senator  Miller  recently 
dined  the  President,  a  number  of  prominent  Calilornians  being  present ; 
also,  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  White  House  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  which  ]udge  Field  and  wife  assisted,  the  floral  decorations 
wer^  el  ^borate  and  unique.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  accompanied  by 
her  son,  Howard,  arrived  here  last  week.  She  is  staying  with  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Fry,  on  Jackson  Street,  and  will  remain  several  weeks. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  whose  late  rector,  Reverend  S.  G. 
Lines,  is  now  preaching  in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  has  succeeded 
in  procuring  A.  Douglas  Miller,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  as  its  fut- 
ure rector.  Mr.  Miller  will  arrive  about  Easter  ;  meanwhile  the  well- 
known  Washington  preacher,  Reverend  John  Vaughn  Lewis,  is  occupy- 
ing the  pulpit,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during  Lent, 


the      argonaut: 


ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


Cincinnati,  February  3. 

The  operatic  festival  programme  has  been  arranged  with 
that  ingeniousriess  which  distinguishes  the  impressario,  so 
that  any  one  fearing  eight  grand  operas  in  one  week  to  be 
too  strong  for  ordinary  musical  digestion  finds  it  difficult 
which  to  choose  to  hear  and  which  to  leave. 

Each  great  singer  has  a  special  opera  to  himself  or  her- 
self, each  of  which  one  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  hear,  and  then 
such  combinations  are  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  stay 
away.  Patti  had  "Traviata"  for  her  initial  night ;  Albani, 
"  La  Sonnambula,"  and  Furch-Madi,  "  L'Africaine."  They 
call  "  L'Africaine"  the  spectacular  opera  of  the  season,  but 
Meyerbeer,  with  his  solemn  music  and  his  passion  for  male 
voices,  hardly  needs  the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  setting  at 
the  Music  Hall  the  other  night  to  draw. 

"  L'Africaine,"  which  is  probably  so  called  because  the 
queenly  heroine  is  Hindustani,  and  never  saw  the  coast  of 
A^ica  in  her  life,  is  essentially  a  gorgeous  opera;  forever, 
the  Council  Chamber  in  Portugal,  where  the  scene  of  action 
begins,  was  a  beautiful  stage  picture  with  its  fine  perspective 
of  galleries  and  Moorish  decoration,  and  from  this  we  are 
led  up  to  such  a  scene  of  stage  splendor  as  dazzled  the  eyes. 

Furch-Madi,  the  "  L'Africaine  "  ptima  donna^  is  not  much 
talked  about — principally,  I  think,  because  people  don't  know 
exactly  how  to  attack  her  name.  The  Enquirer,  which  is  so 
explicit  concerning  the  birth-places  and  the  birthdays  of  the 
oihers,  only  tells  where  Furch-Madi  has  been  singing.  Is  she 
English,  German,  or  Italian  ?  No  one  seems  to  know,  and 
she  is  apparently  not  in  possession  of  a  front  name  to  give 
a  clue.  I  imagine  her  to  be  German,  for  she  is  short  and 
thick-set,  though  shapely,  with  a  heavily  molded  face,  a 
short  neck,  and  the  grave  expression  of  the  northern  face. 
Strictly  speaking,  her  voice  is  a  mezzo  rather  than  a  pure 
soprano,  smooth  and  full,  without  a  touch  of  the  Italian 
tremolo.     She  just  falls  short  of  being  great. 

In  truth,  it  is  a  trying  ordeal  to  face  this  vast  throng  of 
five  thousand,  with  all  the  great  artists  of  the  world — for 
there  are  few  of  them  absent — listening.  It  puts  an  artist  on 
her  mettle  at  last,  but  they  all  seem  a  little  nervous  when 
they  first  face  the  music.  Furch-Madi  roused  herself  in  the 
dungeon  scene  to  great  dramatic  force,  and  the  beautiful 
septet,  which  is  the  gem  of  the  opera,  carried  the  audience 
by  storm.  She  was  superbly  supported  by  Galassi,  as  Ne- 
lusko,  a  tall  Italian  with  a  fine  rolling  voice  and  a  dazzling 
costume.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  most  effective. 

The  ship  scene  in  "  L'Africaine"  was  something  quite  ab- 
surd. We  have  had  better  in  our  smallest  theatres  a  score 
of  times.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  sections  of  the  fore  and 
main-masts,  which  broke  off  short  and  reached  nowhere,  and 
the  whole  was  so  painfully  wobbly  that  it  almost  upset  when 
the  Indians  boarded  it.  But  when  we  reached  India's  coral 
strand  in  the  kingdom  of  Selika,  then  the  eye  was  surfeited 
with  color,  light,  splendor,  and  numbers. 

How  they  came  rolling  in — ballet  girls,  Amazons,  Nubian 
warriors,  Brahmins,  high  priests,  low  priests,  Jack  and  the 
game  priests— anything  you  like.  Such  a  collection  never 
strayed  into  India  by  any  possible  means,  but  they  looked 
well  as  a  stage  license.  There  were  perhaps  fifty  ballet  girls, 
in  different  sets  of  costume,  dancing  some  tarantella  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  revolving  splendqr.  The  feature  of  the 
scene  was  a  dozen  tall,  beautifully  formed  women  in  suits  of 
glistening  armor,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  thing  of 
its  kind  that  can  be  imagined,  for  every  time  that  it  came  to 
the  front  in  the  revolving  marches  the  great  audience  rose 
to  it  en  masse.  When  the  marching,  counter-marching,  and 
dancing  had  ceased,  there  must  have  been  at  least  three 
hundred  people  on  the  stage. 

Then  came  Selika  in  a  gorgeous  palanquin,  borne  by  four 
blacks.  Its  umbrella-top  was  of  many  colored  feathers, 
which  danced,  and  fluttered,  and  nodded  before  the  waving 
fans  of  the  slaves,  and  its  hangings  were  of  spangled  gauze. 
•  Selika  herself,  in  all  the  magnificence  which  the  Hindustan 
of  romance  is  capable  of  producing,  seemed  the  fiuing  crown 
to  all  this  barbarous  beauty ;  but  just  then,  a  tier  above 
everything,  came  an  immense  elephant  in  all  the  Indian  pan- 
oply, a  canopied  palanquin  upon  his  back,  and  his  slaves  in 
attendance.  The  vast  stage  simply  could  not  hold  any  more, 
nor  the  eye  contain  any  more. 

"  L'Africaine'1  was  followed  by  "  La  Sonnambula,"  which 
introduced  Albani,  who  has  created  a  perfect  furor.  Peo- 
ple say  "  Sonnambula"  is  worn  threadbare,  but  we  do  not 
have  so  much  opera  that  anything  &  really  worn  threadbare, 
except  poor  old  "  Trovatore,"  and  even  that  stands  the  wear 
and  tear  bravely. 

Nothwithstanding  her  peerless  position  on  the  operatic 
stage,  her  incomparable  voice,  there  is  a  curious  undercurrent 
of  feeling  against  Paui  in  this  goodly  city,  a  strange  desire 
to  see  a  rival  rise  who  shall  pale  her  light. 

Christine  Nilsson  is  here,  the  subject  of  such  homage  as, 
with  all  our  enthusiasm,  we  did  not  offer  in  San  Francisco. 
In  her  widowhood  they  have  chosen  to  place  her  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  sorrows,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  sympathy  as 
artistic  appreciation  in  the  ringing  cheers  which  greet  her. 

But  she  is  only  singing  in  concert,  and,  although  the  houses 
are  so  crowded  that  seats  on  the  stage  are  sold  at  three  dol- 
lars each,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  genuine  rivalry  with  the 
opera  in  full  bias;,  half  a  mile  away,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  scene,  costume,  and  chorus,  and  the  stir  of  a  great  occa- 
sion. So,  Albani  only  was  left  as  a  singing  rival,  and  there 
was  the  hush  of  a  great  expectancy  as  the  peasant  girl  came 
down  the  stage  the  other  day,  half  frightened,  as  they  all  are 
before  this  tremendous  houseful,  yet  wholly  assured  as  she 
must  have  felt  by  the  power  in  reserve  in  her  silver  throat. 
Albani  is  not  handsome.  She  is  rather  short,  a  shade  too 
plump — in  fact,  if  she  were  anything  in  the  world  but  a  prima 
donna  would  be  called  stuffy.  But  she  is  exceedingly  grace- 
ful, and  has  a  lovely  pair  of  hands  and  arms,  which  she  uses 
with  almost  as  much  effect  as  if  they  were  eyes.  Her  face 
grows  on  you  as  you  become  accustomed  to  it,  until  she 
seems  really  beautiful  at  last,  but  that  is  after  she  has  rav- 
ished your  ears  and  charmed  away  your  senses  with  her 
voice.  Albani  storms  you  out  of  yourself,  carries  you  off 
your  feet,  sends  cold  chills  of  wonder  and  delight  down  your 
back,  gives  you  that  exquisite  pain  of  pleasure  which  music 


alone  gives,  and  that  so  rarely.  Some  people  profess  to  be 
so  affected  at  times  by  the  piano,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  orches- 
tra, or  the  human  voice  at  its  fullest  and  grandest,  which  can 
so  touch  a  mass  of  people. 

Albani  is,  in  its  fullest  sense,  a  dramatic  soprano,  for  the 
tale  of  the  pretty  sleep-walker  took  on  a  new  significance  in 
strong  hands.  As  in  all  operatic  companies,  the  shining 
lights  are  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  incapables  around 
them,  but  in  none  of  the  operas  do  they  seem  to  find  it  con- 
venient to  cast  so  queer  a  stick  a?  for  that  mischief-dealing 
traveler  in  "Sonnambula."  Nothing  but  operatic  license 
would  make  him  so  universal  a  masher  that  he  gets  two 
pretty  girls  into  trouble  in  an  eve-twinkling,  and  almost  up- 
sets a  tenor's  happiness.  Usually,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unpleasant  little  episode,  but  Albani  makes  of  the  ma- 
ligned peasant-girl  a  woman  desperately  set  upon  righting 
herself  in  her  lover's  eyes,  and  brought  the  curtain  down  in 
the  second  act  upon  such  a  tumult  of  applause  as  you  rarely 
hear  ring  from  five  thousand  throats. 

Albani  has  a  way  of  coming  down  the  stage,  just  as  you 
think  she  has  reached  the  very  uppermost  note  in  her  voice, 
with  hands  stretched  upward  like  an  appealing  St.  Cecilia, 
and  gliding  upward  without  effort  to  a  note  a  step  higher, 
which  reaches  out  long,  clear,  and  shimmering.like  spun  glass. 

Albani  is  an  excellent  actress,  so  far  as  prime  donne  ever 
do  act,  and  a  woman  of  superb  physical  strength  ;  for,  when 
excited  by  the  warmth  of  her  reception,  she  seemed  to  tax 
herself  to  what  must  be  her  utmost.  She  yet  sang  the  "  Ab, 
non  giunge"  with  incomparable  brilliancy,  sparkle,  and 
freshness.  She  has  been  really  the  hit  of  the  season,  and 
she  deserves  to  be. 

Ravelli — a  nice  little  man  with  a  smooth,  well-trained, 
pure  voice,  which  he  delights  in  forcing — is  the  utility  tenor. 
He  is  one  of  the  kind  of  whom  the  critics  are  always  saving 
that  he  is  "reliable  and  painstaking  and  does  excellent 
work."  And  so  he  does,  and  lots  of  it,  too,  for  Nicolini 
seems  to  be  a  piece  of  operatic  bric-k-brac,  and  has  only 
sung  once,  while  Mierzwinski  is  a  show  tenor  and  will  only 
sing  in  showy  roles. 

Cincinnati,  February  6. 

The  opera  season  rose  by  gentle  gradation  from  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  in  "  La  Traviata"  to  its  crown  of  glory  in 
"Sonnambula"  on  Thursday  night,  and  descended  by  more 
violent  gradation  to  its  crowning  shame,  "Don  Giovanni," 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Semiramide  is  Adelina  Patti's  favorite  role,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  to  be  enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  Schalchi, 
the  new  contralto,  as  Arsace.  It  seems  absurd  to  think  of 
such  a  coquettish  little  midget  as  Adelina  in  so  heavy  a  role 
as  that  of  Semiramide,  the  new  Jocasta.  But,  strangely 
enough,  she  gives  infinitely  more  satisfaction  in  her  tragedy 
than  in  her  comedy. 

Her  dress,  in  which  the  singer  herself  took  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest,  was  exhibited  to  certain  members  of  the 
press  before  the  production  of  the  opera.  It  was  made 
originally  for  a  Tunisian  princess,  and  was  bought  up  by  an 
admirer  of  Patti,  and  sent  to  her  instead.  It  is  of  white, 
of  some  curious  oriental  silken  fabric,  and  heavily  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  and  finished  with  a  deep  gold  fringe.  She 
wore  a  blue  gold-embroidered  mantle  with  it  in  the  first  act, 
a  red  mantle  in  the  second,  and  no  mantle  at  all  in  the  third. 
She  looked  about  seventeen  years  of  age  in  her  court  robes, 
and  the  story  of  her  falling  in  love  with  her  own  son  would 
seem  too  ridiculous  if  her  own  age  were  not  constantly  held 
up  for  wonder,  for  conversation  just  now  runs  in  three 
grooves  only,  the  opera,  Patti's  youthful  appearance  under 
her  weight  of  years,  and  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  the  other  day  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six.  Patti 
will  eat  her  fortieth  birthday  dinner  some  time  this  month, 
and  Queen  Semiramide  must  have  been  hard  upon  that 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  her  son  ;  so  that  the  unities  were 
preserved  in  fact. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night.  There  were  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  people  standing,  and  packed  so  closely  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  move  during  the  entr'actes.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  a  Californian  to  distinguish  Mr.  Charles  Crocker 
and  his  family  in  the  vast  audience,  giving  a  home-like  look 
to  the  scene. 

Christine  Nilsson,  sitting  erect  as  a  dart,  and  conspicuous 
in  her  simple  weeds,  sat  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes.  People 
amused  themselves  by  wondering  what  feelings  were  toiling 
in  the  breasts  of  these  two  women,  who  meet  thus  nearly  so 
rarely,  and  sing  ever  to  all  the  world  beside,  but  never  to 
each  other. 

Patti  made  her  first  bow  to  Nilsson  every  time  an  enthu- 
siastic public  called  and  applauded.  It  was  a  trifle  more 
profound  a  courtesy  than  she  gave  to  the  public,  and  only 
her  laughing  eyes  and  smiling  face  made  it  seem  a  degree 
higher  than  a  covert  ceremonial.  When  Patti  went  to  Nils- 
son's  concert,  a  night  or  two  later,  Nilsson  tossed  her  a  kiss 
from  a  bunch  of  violets,  and,  in  her  self-possessed  manner, 
went  on  singing  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  But  Patti  sang 
straight  at  Nilsson  all  the  long  night,  and  displayed  the  most 
infantile  glee  with  every  success — and  she  sang  her  best. 

She  is  not  a  great  actress,  but  the  little  thing  goes  through 
a  part  like  this  in  a  state  of  big-eyed  solemnity  which  answers 
very  well,  and  was  funny  only  when  she  came  to  die  at  the 
tomb  of  Nino.  The  mausoleum  was  a  sepulchral  and  gloomy- 
looking  place  enough  for  the  heaviest  of  tragedies,  but  the 
luxurious  Patti  had  a  big  blue  cushion  carefully  disposed 
to  die  on,  which  she  did  to  her  own  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

There  was  a  sigh  of  regret  when  the  curtain  fell  upon  all 
the  glitter,  and  splendor,  and  music  ;  and  the  wonderful  har- 
mony of  the  united  voices  of  Schalchi  and  Patti  have  been 
ringing  in  our  ears  ever  since.  The  changes  which  have 
been  rung  upon  the  name  of  Schalchi  have  been  as  numer- 
ous as  the  arrangem :  tits  oi  a  mathematical  puzzle.  In  case 
she  should  ever  come  to  San  Francisco,  I  will  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  the  conect  pronunciation  is  "  Shallkey."  She 
is  a  small  Italian,  with  short  features,  not  unlike  those  of 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  though  her  face  is  not  as  strong  and 
characterful  as  that  of  the  American  contralto.  She  is 
swarthy,  and  not  at  home  out  of  petticoats.  But  Schal- 
chi has  a  phenomenal  voice — the  deepest  and  heaviest  con- 
tralto 1  ever  heard,  and  with  a  flexibility  which  is  astound- 
ing. She  skips  up  and  down  upon  the  scale  with  the  agility 
of  a  soprano,  and  does  not  even  stop  to  take  a  long  breath 
at  the  most  florid  passage. 


CHICAGO    VINDICATED. 


A  Lady  from  the  City  by  the  Lakes  Pitches  into  Betsy  B. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Every  Sunday  the  Aigonaut  comes  to  us  and 
is  read,  and  approved  or  criticised,  as  occasion  requires.     There  are  a 
great  many  things  to  praise  in  your  paper,  and  again — the  bitter  with 
the  sweet — a  great  deal  10  condemn.     Hitherto,  though  often  tempted, 
I  have  kept  my  fingers  in  my  pockets  when  they  burned  to  answer  some 
-»rticle.     I  can  resist  no  longer.      I  see  "On  the  Wing,  by  Betsy  B. ; 
Chicago — its  buildings,  shabby  shop-girls,  etc. — Chicago  provincialism, 
etc."     Now,  Mr.  Editor,  anything  about  Chicago  interests  me  greatly. 
I  don't  own  a  cent  there,  but  it  is  The  City  of  Cities  to  my  mind. 
In  the  past  I  have  admired  Betsy  B.'s  spicy  articles,  but  now  she  has 
attacked  the  city  of  my  love,  I  must  cry  out.     Were  she  just,  I  could 
say  nothing.     Betsy  B.  says  that  "  Chicago,  the  great  half-way  house 
of  the  continent,  is  after  all,  but  a  halting  place."     *    *    *     "A  pro- 
menade through  its   high-lined  streets,  a  spin  through  its   beautiful 
avenues,"  [that  was  gracious  of  you,  Betsy,  to  admit  anything  beautiful 
in  provincial  Chicago.]  "a  peep  at  a  hotel  or  two,  and  *  theatre  or  two, 
and  one  feels  that  one  has  quite  conscientiously  done  Chicago."  If  Betsy 
B.  found  nothing  more  to  admire  in  Chicago,  there  is  but  one  conclu- 
sion at  which  to  arrive  :  She  has  lived  so  long  in  San  Francisco  that  she 
doesn't  know  what  to  look  for.     "Aspin,"  "a  promenade,"  "apeep" 
— that  is  justly  "doing"  a  city  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  it?    San  Francisco,   during  a  heavy  fog  or  one  of  its  horrible 
wind-storms,  wouldn't  entice  a  stranger.     Chicago,  under  a  cover  of 
snow,  did  not  entice  you.     It  has  no  galleries,  you  say?   It  h^sinumera- 
ble  studios,  many  of  which  are  open  to  the  public.     It  may  have  no 
galleries  of  chromos  or   daubs :  but  I  am  sure,  if  Betsy  B.  knows  a 
good  painting,  she  can  find  it  in  provincial  Chicago.     Did  Betsy  B. 
visit  any  of  the  photographic  galleries  in  Chicago?    If  not — and   I 
judge  she  did  not — let  her  go  to  Copelin's,  Gentile's,  Hesler's,  or  any 
of  a  half  dozen  more  I  could  name,  and  she  will  see  art  in  its  highest 
perfection.     She  will  see  galleries  that  can  claim  the  name  of  gallery, 
and  she  will  be  able  to  take  home  valuable  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 
really  good  photographic  gallery— ideas  that  she  can  not  obtain  in  San 
Francisco  from  personal  observation.    There  is  another  important  feat- 
ure of  Chicago  enterprise  that  Betsy  B.  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine, or,  if  she  did,  she  forgot  to  mention  it.     I  refer  to  the  excellent 
fire  department.  Wherein  the  United  States  will  you  find  better? — and, 
with  few  exceptions,  will  you  find  as  good?    In  San  Francisco?    That 
reminds  me  of  what  a  gentleman   said  one  day,  in  speaking  of  San 
Francisco's  Fire  Department :  "When  there's  a  fire,  the  Committee  on 
Fires  calls  for  a  meeting  to  see  what  shall  be  done  about  the  fire  then 
raging.     Motion  is  put,  and  by  overwhelming  majority  is  tabled,  for 
one  week,  whereupon  the  meeting  is  adjourned  for  one  week,  and  mem- 
bers go  home  satisfied  that  they  have  done  their  duly."    True,  this  is 
terribly  overdrawn,  but  if  Betsy  B.  saw  the  workings  of  Chicago's  Fire 
Department,  she  sees  the  point.     Chicago  boasts  two  parks,  which,  if 
not  so  large,  are  as  fine,  and  in  some  respects  finer,  than  Golden  Gate 
Park.     But  a  "  peep"  won't  discover  their  beauties  to  such  a  critical 
and  rapid  traveler  as  Betsy  B.     She  "  never  saw  the  ragged  shop-girl  at 
home."     Do  you  call  them  "shop-girls "  in  San  Francisco ?    I  thought 
such  terms  were  confined  to  the  snobbishness  of  foreigners.     Pity,  but 
don't  ridicule,  the  threadbare  dresses  and  worn  shoes  of  the  ladies  be- 
hind the  counters.  Theyare,  many  ofthem,  reducedbyloss  of  fortuneto 
earning  their  own  bread,  and  in  many  instances  that  of  small  brothers 
and  sisters,  sick  mothers,  crippled  fathers.     I  don't  draw  on  fancy   for 
these  statements.     Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Betsy  B.,  that   "gilded 
siu  "  is  offered  at  every  turn  to  these  girls?    If  nobility  rather  than 
money   makes   the  lady,  these  "  shop-girls "  are  ladies,  and  as  such 
should  be  addressed.     They  could  have  plenty  of  money,  but  at  what  a 
leariul  cost?   Don't  slur  at  their  poverty.    I'll  wager  they  were  courteous 
and  obliging  10  you.     My  mind  runs  back  to  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  the  impudence  and  vulgarity  of  a  "  shop-girl "  in  San  Fran- 
cisco compelled  me  to  call  the  proprietor  of  the  store.    I  don't  think  you 
met  with  anything  of  that  kind  in  Chicago.     As  to  the  "shop-girls  " 
(sales-ladies  or  salesmen  is  as  acceptable  and  certainly  a  pleasanter  ad- 
dress) of  Chicago  generally  and  Marshall  Field's  store  in  particular,  if 
they  are  "  ragged  and  in  tattered  shoes,"  they  have  deteriorated  sadly 
since  I  was  in  the  city.     "  Field  and  Marshall's  store  1"    Betsy  B.,  a 
positive  proof  of  your  very  hasty  flight  is  in  the  fact  that  the  mammoth 
dry-goods  establishment  is  that  of  Marshall   Field — one  man — instead 
of  Field  &  Marshall.     This  isn't  much  of  itself,  but  when  condemn- 
ing by  wholesale  it  is  well  to  be  correct,  even  in  small  details.     A 
' '  peep  "  at  a  place  of  such  immense  proportions  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
so  critical  a  person  to  pronounce  on  its  beauty  or  taste  in  display.    It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that ' '  shoddy  "  exists  noticeably  in  San  Francisco.    It 
is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  culture  and  refinement  prevail  in  Chi- 
cago.    Doubtless  there  are  several  people  in  Chicago  who  have  been 
permitted  to  visit  San  Francisco.     That  being  the  case,  it  strikes  me  as 
queer  that  they  of  Chicago  haven't  recognized  the  superiority  of  San 
Francisco  goods,  and  sent  theii  trade  to  the  city  of  such  taste  and  supe- 
rior merchandise.     Expense  in  transportation?    That  is  of  no  object 
to  millionaires,  else  why  do  so  many  of  your  own   citizens  of  wealth 
fail  to  see  this  extra  excellence,  and  send  from  your  city  to  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  cities  for  goods?    Ah  !  you  compliment  the  business 
men.     Yet  truth  can  scarcely  be  a  compliment.     They  are  "business 
up  to  the  eyes."    Show  me  the  group  of  ten  to  fi.ty  Chicago  business 
men  to  be  found  in  the  middle,  and  presumably  busiest,  part  of  the 
day  obstructing  the  sidewalks,  standing  on  corners  to  gossip  and  watch 
street  venders,   "lightning  calculators,"  etc     True,   Betsy  B. ,  those 
peddlers'  stands  of  which  you  complain  are  a  nuisance  ;  but  a  lady  can 
pass  them  and  they  will  neither  ogle,  jostle,  nor  speak  to  her.     Can  you 
say  as  much  for  the  aristocratic  crowd  to  be  found  daily  on  corners  of 
California  and  Montgomery  streets,  and  in  front  of  the  Western  Union 
office  and  brokers'  offices  ?    It  always  seemed  to  me  that  well-dressed 
loaferism  covered  the  occupation  of  the  crowd  there  to  be  found.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  mistaken.     It  may  mean  that  they,  too,  are  "business 
up  to  the  eyes."     Betsy  B.  says  :  "I  could  hardly   put  in  words  the 
curious  effect  that  Chicago  had  on  me  of  being  a  big  country  place." 
The  oftener  I  read  that  sentence  the  oftener  I  conclude  that  Betsy  B. 
transposed  her  meaning.     So  to  speak,  Chicago  could  drop  San  Fran- 
cisco in  her  lumber  district  and  have  hard  work  to  find  her  again.  There- 
fore I   think,  being  indigenous  to  San  Francisco,  Betsy  B.  means,   "I 
could  hardly  put  iu  words  the  curious  effect  Chicago  gave  me  of  my  being 
a  great  big  country  girl."     "  The  men  dress  better  than  the  women." 
B.  B.,  in  all  kindness  let  me  whisper  it  isn't  considered  in  good  taste, 
by  Chicago  ladies,  to  go  shopping  at  eight  o'clock  A.  u.  in  silks,  satins, 
and  diamonds.     You  know,  in  that  city  money  and  elegant  attire  don't 
make  all  the  man  or  woman  ;  education,  good  breeding,  and  refine- 
ment are  requisites.     You  find  fault  with  Chicago's  dinner  customs. 
My  dear  lady,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  that  it  is  well  "  when  in  Rome 
to  do  as  the  Romans  do  ?  "     Simply  because  hotels  do  not  conform  to 
the  more  western  fashion  of  late  dinners,  is  not  a  criterion  of  general 
habit.     A  large  number  of  private  families  dine  in  the  evening.     Betsy, 
you've  lived  in  China  so  long  you  don't  know  what  good  cooking  is. 
Excuse  me,  but  I  must  really  insist  on  this.     If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
suggest  that  it  was  your  own  fault  if  you  weren't  properly  served  at  the 
Palmer.     You  evidently  have  a  tongue  in  your  head,  and  Potter  Palmer 
has  too  great  a  reputation  to  sustain  to  knowingly  allow  it  to  be  dam- 
aged through  the  carelessness  or  impudence  of  one  of  his  servants. 
The  attack  on  theatres  smacks  of  the  lofty  (?)  Englishman,  with  his 
"  blarsted  country,  ye  knaw."     Nothing  so  good  as  England — nothing 
equal  to  San  Francisco.     Show  me  a  theatre  in  San  Francisco  equal  to 
the  "small,  dark,  cramped,  and  stuffy"  Hooley's.     "Chicago  seems 
to  me  nothing  but  a  huge  collection  of  rich,  tall,  modern  buildings, 
crammed  full  of  people  who  are  horribly  rich."     I  can  readily  realize 
that  the  "  modern  buildings  "  look  "  tall"  to  Betsy,  after  having  so  long 
gazed  on  the  rather  unpretending  structures  in  San  Francisco.     No  ;  1 
don't  claim  all  the  buildings  are  unpretending,  there  are  some  which 
are  magnificent.     Where,  pray,  are  there  any  but  modern  buildings  in 
your  city  ?    When  I  say  buildings,  I  don't  mean  adobe  huts.     Going,  as 
you  did,  from  the  land  of  the  made-in-a-day  millionaires,  I  don't  see 
how  the  real  or  apparent  wealth  of  the  "  horribly  rich  Chicago-"  ese" 
could  strike   you.      Doesn't  that  savor  of  glass-houses  find   stones? 
Yours,  calmly,  Cktago. 

February  18,  1883. 
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'Flaneur's"  Budget  of  Gossip  on  Gotnam  Men  and  Thinffs. 


Last  week,  after  sitting  through  an  awfully  tedious  perform- 
ance of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  that  long,  lean,  and  limber 
child  of  genius  and  victim  of  mannerisms,  Mary  Anderson, 
I  went  down  to  the  Hoffman  House,  and  sought  comfort  in 
the  society  of  a  lot  of  wild  brandy-drinkers.  The  relief 
after  the  play  was  great.  In  the  general  hilarhythat  pre- 
vailed at  one  A.  M ,  the  proposition  of  a  ward  politician  to 
take  us  all  down  to  Billy  McGlory's  infamous  dance-house 
met  with  great  approval.  We  all  went  down  to  the  most 
disreputable  part  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  Hester  Street 
den.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  ar- 
rived, and  the  place  was  ablaze  with  light,  and  strains  of 
music  were  heard  within  and  the  rhythmic  music  of  many 
ieet.  Passing  through  a  hall  and  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs, 
we  came  face  to  face  with  Billy  McGlory  himself,  who  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  similar  place  of  resort  in 
the  city  where  "  real  gents  "  are  better  protected  or  more 
hospitably  received  than  at  the  Armory.  He  led  the  way  to 
a  wine-room  first,  passing  on  the  way  a  big  policeman  who 
was  sipping  a  Tom-and-Jerry  at  a  side-table.  If  the  pro- 
prietor had  been  suffered  to  gratify  his  own  inclinations  we 
could  never  have  reached  the  dance-hall,  for  he  opened  bot- 
tle after  bottle  of  champagne,  and  persistently  declined  to 
allow  us  to  set  them  up.  Then  the  party  rose,  as  one  man, 
and  declared  that  they  came  to  see  the  show.  A  waiter  was 
summoned. 

"  I've  got  some  company,"  McGlory  said,  "and  I  want  the 
girls  to  step  high." 

We  entered  a  great  square  hall,  its  floor  covered  with 
dancers,  its  four  galleries  filled  with  beef-drinkers,  seated  in 
opera  chairs  at  square  tables.  The  waiters  are  attentive, 
but  are  men  of  few  words  and  fine  muscular  development. 
The  women  are  nearly  all  young,  but  seem  old  in  experience. 
At  a  change  in  the  music  they  raise  their  skirts  above  their 
waists  and  dance  and  kick  with  vigor,  their  red  hose  alter- 
nately pointing  to  the  floor  or  flashing  over  i  he  heads  of 
their  partners.  They  whirl  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  iheir  partners  with  the 
utmost  wildness.  Occasionally  one  of  the  girls  glances  at 
the  gallery  for  a  familiar  face,  and  snrles  as  her  giddy  steps 
are  greeted  with  an  approving  clap  of  the  hands.  But  not 
all  the  girls  are  dancing  upon  the  door.  Tbey  wander 
through  the  galleries,  and  the  more  attractive  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  a  group  of  "wine  men,"  as  they  call  those 
who  drink  something  more  assthetir  than  beer  And  the 
men  I  They  are  of  all  classes  and  all  degrees.  Men  of  the 
world,  men  of  fashion,  literary  men,  actors,  corns  to  look  on 
and  sip  wine  together,  while  hard-featured  young  men  come 
to  dance  with  the  girls  on  the  floor  If  they  stait  nervously 
when  a  policeman  enters,  it  is  not  because  they  don't  choose 
to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  but  because  they  have  good 
reason  to  fear  the  police.  At  six  o'clock,  the  lour  electric 
lights  which  have  made  the  place  radiant  suddenly  go  out. 
The  gas  jets  look  sick  and  maudlin.  The  gnls  hurry  on 
their  wraps  and  disappear,  and  McGl'jry  says  ^ood-bye  to 
his  visitors  at  the  door,  and  remains  until  the  Ia<.tof  his  em- 
ployees has  departed.  He  told  me  'hat  night  'hat  he  pro- 
posed to  do  something  even  more  startling  than  his  wild 
escanade  at  the  Brunswick. 

"  Keep  your  eye  open,  sir,"  said  McGlory,  "  aiid  you'll  see 
the  upper  circles  of  this  town  turned  upside  down." 

I  had  never  been  to  his  place  before.  I  don't  think  that  I 
shall  ever  go  again.  1  go  pretty  Deal  everywhere  and  am 
Dot  squeamish,  but  1  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  shall 
draw  it  at  Billy  McGlory's.  I  don't  like  the  man.  Harry 
Hill's  place  is  low  enough,  everybody  knows,  Wit  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  square  man  and  he's  fond  of  sport.  His  place 
is  given  over  to  bawdy  women,  but  at  the  same  l.me  it  is  the 
nursery  in  which  many  famous  athletes  have  been  bred. 
Owney  Goeghan — who  is  accused  of  killing  at  least  six  men 
— has  another  place  of  the  same  son.  It  is  cenainly  unsafe 
for  a  man  to  venture  alone  into  "  Owneys."  I  shall  not  for- 
get the  girls  at  Billy  McGlory's.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  youth  as  well  as  for  their  frightfully  dissolute 
faces.  The  majority  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Some 
of  them  had  been  strikingly  handsome  children. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  inconvenience  and  ac  :ual  dangers 
that  beset  citizens  of  New  York.  A  man  who  walks  out 
here  takes  grievous  risks  everyday  of  his  life  Hundreds 
of  signs  are  fastened  insecurely  over  his  head.  Telegraph 
wires  and  towering  poles  form  a  net-work  between  the 
houses,  elevated  railroads  with  trains  flying  over  them,  drop- 
ping missiles  of  all  kinds  into  the  streets,  and  insecure 
cornices  and  chimney-pots,  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  en- 
danger life  from  above.  Of  late  we  have  been  beset  by  a 
new  danger.  The  steam-heating  companies  are  now  the 
terror  of  pedestrians.  Last  year  the  companies  agreed  to 
heat  all  the  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York.  Almost 
all  the  larger  houses  subscribed,  and  all  means  of  heating 
the  buildings  by  themselves  were  removed,  and  the  pipes  of 
the  New  York  Steam  Heating  Company  and  the  American 
Steam  Heating  Company  put  in.  Then  these  companies 
prepared  for  work.  They  built  huge  boiler-houses,  and 
started  the  steam  out  through  the  pipes.  The  first  day  they 
blew  up  about  forty  feet  in  Broadway  and  a  section  of  Park 
Place.  One  man  was  injured  by  the  first  explosion,  and 
some  damage  was  done  by  horses,  who  became  frightened 
at  the  escaping  steam.  Paving  stones  were  blown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  danger  to  passers-by  was  very  great.  Next 
day  other  explosions  occurred,  and  since  that  scarcely  a  day 
has  passed  that  the  steam-pipes  have  not  blown  up  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  the  prominent  streets  of  New  Vork  It  is 
a  grievous  and  costly  nuisance.  The  air  is  corrupted  by 
noxious  odors,  and  the  amount  of  discomfort  that  is  entailed 
is  absolutely  limitless.  For  instance,  a  big  explosion  occurs 
in  lower  Broadway,  and  immediately  the  steam  escapes,  and 
all  the  huge  buildings  below  that  point  are  absolutely  with- 
out heat.  The  inmates  are  obliged  to  don  their  overcoats 
and  sit  shivering  all  day  long  till  the  steam  heating  company 
can  make  their  connection  and  force  the  steam  through 
ram.  Recently  the  American  Steam  Heating  Company, 
en  pretended  to  heat  a  large  portion  of  Fulton  Street 
tuly  gave  up  the  ghost  at  eleven  o'clock  in  •'  p  mrrnin?! 
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and  the  streets  filled  with  slush  and  driving  sleet.  Never- 
theless, all  the  tenants  in  the  neighborhood  were  obliged  to 
suffer  through  all  that  and  the  succeeding  days,  until  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  heating  their  own  buildings. 
Aside  from  this  discomfort  is  the  ever-present  danger  in  the 
street.  The  thoroughfares  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  eruption- 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  after  the  steam  heating  company  had 
blown  up  a  portion  of  Broadway,  and  set  a  gang  at  work  to 
repair  the  damage,  people  felt  assued  that,  as  there  had  been 
one  accident,  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be  passed  in  peace. 
But  within  two  hours  there  was  a  slight  explosion  four  blocks 
below.  A  gang  of  Irishmen  dug  down  and  found  that  it  was 
a  huge  gas  main  that  had  exploded.  The  brilliancy  which  is 
an  ever-presentqualityofthe  Hibernian  mind  suggested  to  the 
Irishmen  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  touch  a  match 
to  the  hole  in  the  gas-pipe.  The  instant  they  touched  the 
match  to  the  gas,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  it  ignited, 
(not  the  match,  the  gas.)  and  as  the  fire  flew  through  the 
gas-pipe,  it  naturally  sought  an  outlet.  There  being  none,  it 
forced  one,  and  blew  up  a  large  section  of  Broadway,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  scene  of  the  steam-pipe  explosion  a  couple 
of  hours  before.  The  day  after  that  the  president  and  clerks 
of  the  Park  Bank  were  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits  by 
the  simultaneous  explosion  of  two  electric  lamps.  If  the 
lamps  had  been  lighted,  or  any  attention  had  been  called  to 
them,  the  president  and  clerks  would  probably  have  stood 
off  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  everybody  has  learned  to  be- 
ware of  the  new  improvements  in  steam,  gas,  and  electricity 
in  New  York.  But  the  officials  were  calmly  at  their  work 
and  unsuspicious.  Then  suddenly  the  lamps  got  up  and 
blew  things  to  atoms.  Luckily  no  lives  were  lost.  It  begins 
to  look  as  though  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  a  hundred 
years  and  live  without  some  of  these  so-called  improvements. 
It  is  better  to  live  without  modern  inventions  than  to  be 
killed  outright  by  them. 

I  observe  that  the  reappearance  of  Minnie  Conway  is  an- 
nounced. It  is  another  illustration  of  the  remarkable  fas- 
cination that  the  stage  has  for  people  who  once  tread  its 
boards.  Many  years  ago  Minnie  Conway's  father  and  moth- 
er were  very  well  known  theatrical  people.  Mr.  Conway 
built  a  handsome  theatre  in  Brooklyn,  which  has  since 
burned  down,  sacrificing  hundreds  of  lives.  He  was  for 
years  the  most  popuiar  actor  in  the  City  of  Churches.  One 
day  he  died  of  apoplexy.  Then  his  wife,  who  played  the 
heroine  to  all  his  i  oles,  took  charge  of  the  theatre,  and  man- 
aged it  successfully  for  some  years.  Then  she,  too,  died. 
They  left  two  charming  daughters,  both  of  whom  enjoyed 
some  reputation  as  actresses.  After  the  death  of  both  their 
parents,  these  daughters,  one  nineteen  and  the  other  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  were  left  absolutely  penniless,  as  their  pa- 
rents, with  the  actor's  usual  lack  of  foresight,  had  failed  to 
accumulate  anything  for  their  support.  One  of  them,  the 
younger,  went  to  a  stock  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  before 
she  had  been  there  three  months  was  married  to  a  wealthy 
young  banker.  For  two  years  she  was  a  pet  in  certain  cir- 
cles of  Philadelphia  society,  though  the  straighter- laced  old 
citizens  of  the  place  refused  to  recognize  her.  She  wore 
magnificent  dresses,  and  had  a  model  home.  Everything 
pointed  to  a  long  and  pleasant  social  life;  but  her  inclina- 
tion for  the  stage  was  loo  strong  for  her  to  resist.  For  an 
other  year  she  fought  it  out,  and  then  became  so  unhappy 
and  morose  that  for  her  own  sake  her  husband  allowed  her 
to  go  on  the  stage  again.  It  was  an  instinct  that  she  could 
not  withstand.  Once  on  the  boards  again,  she  became  per- 
fectly happy,  and  experienced  once  more  that  wildest  intoxi- 
cant to  the  female  heart,  the  applause  of  the  public.  Mean- 
while the  other  sister  sought  an  engagement  at  the  Fi'th 
Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York.  Her  name  was  Minnie.  She 
did  not  get  the  position  at  once,  though  they  promised  to  en 
gage  her  the  next  year.  Then,  without  any  one  suspecting 
her  intentions,  she  suddenly  man-ied  Levy,  the  cometist,  and 
settled  down  in  apartments  on  Fifteenth  Street,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  retirement.  So  she  has  been  for  five  years, 
growing  more  unhappy  every  day.  Trouble  has  frequently 
arisen  between  her  and  her  bullet-headed  husband  who  toots 
the  cornet.  For  years  it  has  been  growing  worse.  At  last 
it  came  up  in  court  again,  but  the  thing  was  hushed  up. 
Everybody  said  that  Minnie  Conway  could  not  remain  con- 
tented off  the  stage.  For  a  wonder,  everybody  was  right. 
At  last  she  has  decided  to  come  back,  and  she  makes  her  re 
appearance  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in  "Heart  and  Hand." 

When  Lord  Beaumont,  the  holder  of  one  of  the  proudest 
titles,  most  extensive  properties,  and  greatest  incomes 
Great  Britain,  was  visiting  this  country,  he  inspected  our 
fire  department  at  a  parade  in  Union  Square.  Mayor  Grace 
looked  him  over  and  said  to  me  :  "  He's  a  bum  lord."  This 
is  a  very  vulgar  expression,  but  the  mayor  simply  meant  that 
the  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Beaumont  did  not  corre- 
spond with  his  elevated  rank  and  position.  He  was  quite 
right.  His  lordship  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
English  groom.  There  was  no  air  of  high  breeding  about 
him.  It  is  so  with  most  English  noblemen.  They  don't 
amount  to  much  in  appearance.  The  tall,  fine-looking  Brit- 
ishers are  found  in  a  lower  class  of  society.  The  fVst  time 
that  I  met  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  at  Mr.  Jerome's 
house,  on  Madison  Square.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black  velvet.  It  consisted  of  a  small  jacket  h  i  baggy  trou- 
sers, tight  at  the  ankle.  His  mustache  --us  blonde  and 
drooping,  his  eyes  heavy,  and  face  pale.  1  le  talked  with  a 
silly  drawl,  and  impressed  me  as  being  an  ass.  Of  course, 
we  know  he  is  not.  There  is  too  much  romance  about  Eng- 
lish lords.  They  can't  stand  close  examination. 
New  York,  January  io,  1883.  Flaneur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  reason  why  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  England, 
was  called  "  Soapy  Sam  "  is  a  question  which  a  number  of 
persons  are  trying  to  answer.  His  brother  used  to  say  that 
"Sam  was  always  washing  his  hands,"  and  possibly  he  got 
the  name  from  that  fact.  The  late  Lord  Westbnry  held  the 
opinion  that  "Soapy,"  as  applied  to  a  distinguished  prelate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  something  smooth,  glib,  or  unctuous  in  his  manner.  A 
writer  in  the  London  Times  traces  the  nickname  to  the  sym- 
bolic letters  S.  O.  A.  P..  carved  high  up  on  the  wall  of  Cud- 
desdon  College,  near  Oxford,  which  Wilberforce  was  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  understood  as  the  initials  of  Samuel 
Oxen  and  Alfred  Pott;  but  another  writer  points  out  that 
thP  nhras*  was  applied  long  before  the  f-uudatloua  of  Cud- 


The  oldest  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  seventy-three  ;  and  the  youngest,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  is  thirty-nine. 

It  is  said  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Critchett,  the  eminent 
English  oculist,  was  hastened  by  remorse  for  a  grave  mis- 
take made  by  him  in  an  operation. 

Baron  Alfred  Rothschild,  of  London,  younger  brother  of 
Baron  Nathaniel,  is  about  to  be  married  to  his  cousin  Bea- 
trix, daughter  of  Baron  Alphonse  Rothschild,  of  Paris.  The 
bridegroom  is  forty  years  of  age  ;  the  young  lady  is  only 
eighteen. 

The  subscription  to  a  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Darwin 
has  awakened  much  interest  in  Sweden.  The  English 
committee  has  received  contributions  from  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  persons  in  that  country,  including  all  sorts  of 
people,  "from  bishops  to  seamstresses,"  and  varying  in 
amount  from  two  pence  to  five  pounds. 

Mademoiselle  Dinelli.  the  most  popular  actress  of  the 
Palais  Royal  Theatre,  Paris,  has  become  insane.  In  the 
middle  of  a  new  comedy,  when  the  audience  was  perfectly 
quiet  and  attentive,  she  turned  to  thf  other  players  and  said  : 
"  Do  fyou  hear  how  they  hiss  me?  I  can  not  finish  this 
piece."  Next  day  she  tried  to  kill  herself,  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  an  asylum. 

The  House  of  Brandenburg  is  a  comparatively  new  house 
in  point  of  high  princely  rank.  It  was  not  until  1415  that 
the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Elector  and  the  dignity 
of  Arch-chamberlain  of  the  Empire  on  Frederick  VI.  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  Burggraf  of  Nuremberg,  with  a  gift  of  the  March 
of  Brandenburg.  The  rise  of  Prussia  dates  from  the  Great 
Elector,  whose  son  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  wear  a 
crown. 

Johann  Strauss,  the  Walzer-konig  of  the  Viennese,  having 
divorced  his  second  wife,  is  about  to  wed  a  third.  She  is  a 
young  and  beautiful  Jewish  widow,  Strauss  by  name,  so  that 
she  will  not  have  to  sacrifice  a  cognomen  at  the  altar  of  Hy- 
men- Instead,  however,  she  will  sacrifice  her  religion.  After 
a  honeymoon  at  Nice  the  happy  pair  will  return  to  Vienna, 
and  Herr  Johann  will  rea'ize  the  dream  of  his  life  by  becom- 
ing manager  of  the  Karl  Theatre. 

Miss  Emma  Wixom,  otherwise  Mademoiselle  Nevada, 
this  year  receives  one  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  sing- 
ing in  opsra  in  Paris.  Next  year  her  contract  calls  for  one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  month.  By 
the  expiration  of  her  present  contract  she  will  thus  have 
earned  thirty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  at  the  Opera 
Comtque.  Then  she  will  come  home  to  America,  to  make 
some  more. 

Even  the  grave  and  dignified  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  their  little  fun  now  and 
then.  Not  long  ago,  it  is  said,  a  lawyer  arguing  a  case  be- 
fore that  tribunal  used  the  word  "precedent,"  accenting  the 
second  syllable.  Soon  he  used  it  again,  and  accented  the 
first  syllab'e.  Then  whispered  Justice  Woods  to  his  next 
neighbor.  Justice  Grey:  "He  pronounced  it  riarht  the  first 
time."  Whereupon  Justice  Grsy  asked  :  "What  college 
were  you  educated  at,  Brother  Woods  ?"  "At  Yale."  "Ah  ! 
I  thought  so  !" 

The  present  King  of  Portugal  is  fully  abreast  of  his  fellow- 
sovereigns  of  Europe  in  education  and  adv  meed  ideas.  He 
keeps  close  watch  upon  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
is  quick  to  adoot  any  that  may  prove  of  real  merit.  He  has 
just  had  an  elaborate  telephone  system  established  between 
his  library,  the  offices  of  the  various  ministers,  and  the  opera, 
so  that  he  can,  without  moving  from  his  chair,  alternately 
occupy  himself  with  his  books  and  the  translations  by  which 
he  has  distinguished  himself,  with  music,  and  with  the  duties 
and  cares  of  state. 

Even  those  who  are  most  impatient  of  the  humbug  of  phre- 
nology express  surprise  at  the  lightness  of  Gambetta's  brain. 
Among  the  heaviest  brains  ever  weighed  were  those  of  Cu- 
v  ier  and  Lord  Byron,  yet  Byron  wore  an  unusually  small  hat, 
a  characteristic  which  he  shared  with  Shelley  and  Keals. 
Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  not  without  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  own 
cranial  development,  that  he  could  not  get  on  the  hat  of 
either  of  these  three  great  poets,  on  whom  his  own  looked 
not  unlike  an  extinguisher.  Byron's  head,  however,  was 
conical,  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  region  of  "  firmness." 

Mr.  Burnand,  the  editor  of  Punch,  generally  has  a  squab- 
ble with  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  when  they  make 
their  annual  assessment  upon  his  handsome  revenue.  On 
one  occasion  he  declared  that  his  income  was  much  less  than 
they  had  credited  him  with.  "Produce  your  ledger  and 
prove  your  statements."  "  Ledger?  I  haven't  any."  "  Sir," 
cried  the  stern  commissioner,  "no  trifling.  You  must  keep 
books  of  some  kind."  "  No,  I  don't  ;  I  write  'em."  "  Well, 
you  must  keep  account?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  yes!"  said  Burnand, 
brightening  up  and  quickly'drawing  a  lot  of  papers  from  his 
pockets  ;  "  I  keep  lots  of  accounts  ;  and  sometimes  I  keep 
'em  a  long  time,  too."  He  hsnH<=d  the  papers  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  Io  !  they  were  unpaid  bills  for  meat,  groce- 
ries, boots,  and  clothes  ! 

Paris  is  in  high  carnival.  Masked  balls  at  the  OpeVa,  at 
the  Eden  Theatre,  and  at  all  the  public  dancing-saloons.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Due  de  Mornv  and  the  Comte  de 
Dion,  deux  de  ttos  bonding's  les  plus  juteux,  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  day,  the  bachelor  members  of  five  of  the 
swell  clubs  put  down  each  ten  louis  to  offer  a  ball,  a  supper, 
and  a  tombola  to  the  e/i/e  of  the  Cytherian  battalions  at  the 

j  H6tel  Continental.  The  Due  de  Morny.  who  is  accepted 
by  the  boudinis  as  a  model,  was  much  admired  by  those 
ladies.  He  wore  a  single  stud — a  huge  black  pearl— in  his 
shirt-front ;  his  white  cravat  was  kept  in  position  by  six  little 

I  pins  of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  the  five  buttons  of  his 

!  waistcoat  were    five   catVeyes   surrounded    with  brilliants. 

i  The  prizes  of  the  tombola  were  iewelrv  and  clothing,  par- 
ticularly  underclothing,  such  as  silk  chemises  and  n    hi      ps 

j  to  m  itch.  There  were  onlv  four  married  men  at  this  b..l, 
u^a  t«w-^  *u«i-  u,i.c  uu  b«a  tcruii  wiih  i«^ir  wiv\.Si 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IT    SERVED   HER    RICHLY  RIGHT. 


Because  she  was  a  flirt— that  is  the  reason  it  served  her 
right  to  be  caught  up  with  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  nar- 
rate. Not  the  usual  thing— the  emotionally  cruel  young 
woman  who  lightly  breaks  men's  hearts  until  she  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  emotionally  cruel  young  man  who  breaks 
hers,  for  emotionally  cruel  young  men  are  usually  hopeless 
cads,  and  Miss  Woodbury  loathed  a  cad,  and  knew  one  by 
instinct  afar  off. 

When  Rachel  Ffrench,  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Haworth's," 
makes  a  dead  set  at  a  youth  and  then  throws  him  over,  her 
father,  on  becoming  aware  of  her  little  adventure,  calls  her 
conduct  "deucedly  ungentlemanfy,"  which  is  expressive.  Bell 
Woodbury  was  not  an  ungentlemanly  girl,  but  she  inherited, 
and  her  education  had  fostered  in  her,  a  slight  contempt  for 
the  emotional  side  of  human  nature  ;  so  she  did  not  realize 
the  damage  she  sometimes  did.  Most  women  over-estimate 
it.  She  professed  to  believe  that  love  was  a  fifteen-minute- 
long  craziness,  which  one  shook  off  and  laughed  at,  like 
nervousness  or  chills ;  and  marriage— that  bulwark  of  the  state 
— this  foxy  young  woman  regarded  as  a  sort  of  infernal 
hocus-pocus,  by  which  a  being  who  had  been  taught,  by  in- 
finite flattery  and  prostrate  adoration,  to  believe  herself  a 
queen,  suddenly  found  herself  helplessly  a  slave  forever. 

By  assuming  an  elevated  and  coldly  philosophical  tone  in 
discussing  problems  of  the  day — university  education  for 
women,  coeducation,  the  ballot  for  women — she  contrived, 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  their  acquaintance,  to  lure  the 
men  she  flirted  with  into  a  frank  expression  of  manly  com- 
passion for  the  whole  sex  that  could  only  help  itself  to  any 
independence  and  recognition  by  concessions — no  matter 
how  forced  from  them — granted  by  men.  "  Men  are  natural 
tyrants,"  was  a  phrase  she  had  heard  so  often  that  she  could 
hardly  place  the  different  tones  she  had  heard  it  in. 

She  liked  to  hear  these  things  said,  because  they  seemed 
to  strengthen  her  position.  She  braced  her  armor  anew, 
saying:  "The  real  world  is  quite  as  I  thought  There  is 
nothing  in  the  love  artists  deify — nothing,  nothing."  The 
reiteration  was  a  defiance  of  an  unquiet  misgiving  as  to 
whether  men  are  likely  to  turn  their  hearts  inside  out  for  in- 
spection, when  their  cue  is  to  be  coldly  philosophical.  Still, 
when  some  unfortunate  told  her,  later,  with  more  or  less  ex- 
citement, that  he  lived  in  her  smiles,  as  it  were,  and  would 
fain  make  such  cachinnatory  habitation  permanent,  it  amused 
her  to  ask  how  it  was  possible  that  he  should  care  so  much 
for  the  favor  of  one  whom  he  pitied  so  heartily  and  meant  to 
rule  so  despotically? 

No,  but  she  was  different  from  all  other  women,  and  he  an 
exception  to  the  tyranny  of  all  other  men. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  Miss  Woodbury  was  made,  and  not 
born,  a  flirt.  At  an  early  stage  of  her  development  a  brill- 
iant woman  of  the  world  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  and  as- 
sured her  that  she  had  in  her  the  material  for  a  chef '  d 'ceuvre. 
Bell  was  restless  under  the  training  of  her  friend.  She  was 
naturally  reserved,  and  a  little  melancholy,  and  the  admitted 
diversions  of  young-ladydom  bored  her. 

"  It's  all  so  pale  and  meaningless,"  she  fretted  ;  "  I  could 
be  Adah  Menken,  or  I  could  be  a  nun  ;  but  this  pitiful  be- 
twixt and  between,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  very  interesting  to  be  so  extreme,  no  doubt,  my 
dear,"  said  her  friend,  cynically  ;  "but  we  must  work  with 
what  we  have  ;  and  of  the  women  who  don't  fascinate  the 
men  about  them  it  is  simply  said  that  they — a — can't.  Think 
of  that  when  you  are  feeling  particularly  superior  and  high- 
minded." 

Miss  Woodbury  acquired  from  her  friend's  invaluable  les- 
sons an  insincerity  which  made  her  more  companionable 
than  trustworthy.  She  could  treat  a  new  acquaintance  as  if 
he  or  she  were  the  found-at-last  complement  of  her  being, 
and  then  forgot  the  wretch  so  utterly  that  when  it  rushed 
forward  next  time,  to  renew  the  pleasantly  begun  intercourse, 
while  Miss  Woodbury  made  every  effort  to  seem  as  if  her 
memory  was  equally  good,  it  was  chillingly  apparent  that  she 
had,  in  fact,  no  recollection  of  anything  in  particular.  In 
short,  obeying  her  friend's  precepts,  she  had  adopted  the 
peculiarly  feminine  line  of  activity  called  by  young  women 
in  moments  of  expansion,  "  trying  to  make  people  like  you," 
and  it  is  so  true  that  the  heart  leaps  kindly  back  to  kindness 
that  the  effort  is  usually  crowned  with  success,  and  Belle 
sometimes  gathered  in  a  scalp  she  had  not  warred  for,  and 
was  made  inexpressibly  happy  by  the  acquisition.  In  her 
various  affairs  she  generally  took  a  man  of  her  size — to  speak 
in  the  language  of  school-boys — a  worldling,  and  an  intel- 
lectual mortal,  in  order  that  conversation  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  sentiment,  and  that  she  might  have  the  consolation 
of  remembering  that  of  course  he  went  in  with  his  eyes 
open.  She  liked  to  find  out  what  was  sensitive  and  high  in 
men,  their  dearest  dreams,  their  gentlest,  inmost  good  quali- 
ties, and  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  quite  gentlemanly  and  dis- 
creet ;  but  once  she  contemplated  a  thoroughly  unworthy 
and  heartless  flirtation,  and  was  amusingly  punished  for  it, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  was  : 

There  was  an  interesting  woman  in  the  city  of  Saint  Dom- 
inic, where  Miss  Woodbury  lived,  who  desired  to  pose  as  a 
patroness  and  fosterer  of  literature  and  art,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  such  artists  and  writers  as  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
in  Saint  Dominic  ;  for  while  artists  would  not,  for  the  world, 
be  anything  but  what  they  are,  they  are  dissatisfied  to  be 
pursued  by  Philistines  solely  on  account  of  their  artistic 
proclivities,  and  theirs  is  a  reasonable  discontent — for  if 
they  talk  shop  the  Philistine  can  not  understand,  and  if 
they  talk  anything  else  the  Philistine  looks  aggrieved,  as 
if  she  were  losing  part  of  her  invitation's  worth.  The 
lady  I  have  mentioned — her  name  was  Mrs.  Reade — pro- 
fessed an  admiration  for  Belle  Woodbury,  and  from  the 
hour  that  misguided  young  woman  had  rashly  printed  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Mrs.  Reade  had  marked  her  for  prey. 

Belle's  fixed  rule  was  to  decline  three  invitations  and  then 
accept  one.  Mrs.  Reade's  delight  was  in  her  Friday  after- 
noon receptions,  and  into  one  of  these  throngs  Belle  projected 
herself  one  day,  wondering  how  she  should  make  herself 
smile  when  she  finally  reached  Mrs.  Reade.  When  she  did, 
she  became  interested  and  forgot  herself  altogether.  By 
Mrs.  Reade's  side  stood  a  long,  ungainly  man,  with  a  good 
face.  He  was  quite  unembarrassed,  but  Belle  wondered 
whether,  if  he  could  have  been  made  conscious  how  uncon- 
vcutioudl  he  was,  he  would  have  remained  uiiembArrassed. 


She  did  not  know  him.  His  nature  was  so  simple  and  ro- 
bust of  nerve,  that,  after  the  most  carefully  caustic  explana- 
tion of  the  transgressions  of  his  singular  appearance  against 
all  the  canons  of  the  world  of  mode,  he  would  have  said,  sin- 
cerely :  "Does  it  matter?"  And  if  somebody,  for  the  love 
of  him,  had  tried  to  teach  him  the  regulation  outer  man,  he 
ould  have  turned  the  noblest  efforts  to  confusion  by  some 
incongruity  that  not  Beau  Brummel's  self  could  have  fore- 
seen. He  had,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  face.  To  be  sure,  the 
lines  of  it  were  round  rather  than  oval,  but  that  stands  for 
the  gentler  side  of  human  nature  ;  and  his  nose,  small  and 
undecided  like  a  child's,  but  prettily  shaped,  indicated  a  lack 
of  combativeness  and  power  not  good  to  see  in  a  masculine 
face.  He  had  full,  soft  lips,  that  came  suavely  toeether  like 
a  German's — kindliness  again,  and  love  and  talent.  Eyes 
soft  and  patient,  like  those  of  a  lady's  horse.  He  was  very 
quiet,  and  had  a  sweet  voice. 

Belle  summed  him  up  in  this  way,  and  had  met  him — 
"Mr.  Bracey" — and  was  talking  with  him  about  whatever 
everybody  was  discussing  that  afternoon,  when  she  became 
suddenly  aware  how  distinctly  she  was  saying  to  herself: 
"  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  him  love  me.  I  wish  I  could" — 
not  at  all  because  she  was  interested  in  the  man,  but  be- 
cause she  thought  it  would  amuse  her  to  see  him  suffer.  He 
would  not  be  fierce  and  restive  on  the  rack,  but  dumbly 
and  submissively  wretched,  like  the  dog  his  strange  master 
vivisects,  or  the  doe  the  shot  that  should  have  been  kept 
for  statelier  game  has  wantonly  done  to  death. 

Bracey  gave  himself  up  to  her  blandishments  with  an  alac- 
rity that  gave  her  food  for  reflection. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  married,"  she  mentally  observed,  and 
the  next  thought,  although  not  permitted  to  take  definite 
shape,  was  something  like  :  "  li  he  is,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Mrs.  Bracey." 

Such  promptly  barbarous  designs  deserve  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Miss  Woodbury  was  in  a  savage  frame  of  mind, 
and,  like  the  irritated  cobra,  ready  to  strike  at  a  tree  if  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  presented  itself.  Without  exactly 
calling  life  a  circus,  she  always  thought  of  herself  as  a  hero- 
ine of  the  sawdust  arena,  riding  lazily,  lying  along  the  back 
of  a  horse  which  symbolized  freedom, dreams, and  inspiration. 
She  would  picture  the  philosophers,  her  friends,  as  ring- 
masters rushing  up  to  her,  extending  a  paper-covered  hoop 
through  which  she  would  jump  :  wonder  very  much  where 
she  was  going  to  land,  and,  until  lately,  rejoice  to  find  her- 
self safe  on  the  back  of  the  dream-horse  again.  If  she  made 
a  misstep  or  not  a  good  jump,  she  would  roll  ignominiously 
on  the  sawdust,  and  the  man  who  held  the  fatal  hoop  would 
have  the  right  to  count  a  tally.  Long  ago  there  had  come 
into  the  ring  a  man,  not  a  ring-master,  but  a  rider  like  her- 
self, and  his  horse,  a  splendid  black,  kept  beside  hers  for  a 
while,  and  that  was  riding,  indeed.  Then  one  day  the  vicious 
black  bolted,  and  went  clear  over  the  railings  and  out  o( 
sight,  carrying  his  brilliant,  indolent  rider,  Miss  Wood- 
bury's friends  informed  her,  to  the  devil.  That,  as  I  have 
said,  was  long  ago,  but  still  when  the  arena  seemed  oppress- 
ively circumscribed  Belle's  thoughts  went  wandering  to  the 
possible  whereabout  of  this  hero,  and  she  wondered  if  her 
own  horse  would  not  bolt  some  time  and  carry  her  where  he 
was.  Then  she  remembered  that  the  Inferno  itself  is  in 
circles,  and  thought  possibly  the  sawdust  ring  might  have  its 
advantages  for  women. 

Meantime,  in  her  latest  leap  she  had  been  disgracefully 
unhorsed,  and  though  the  ring-master  stood  chivalrously 
ready  to  give  her  a  mount  again,  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
more  easily  said  than  done,  and  she  had  brooded  over  the 
defeat  until  her  mood  was  somewhat  dangerously  vindictive. 
Of  course,  she  stood  beside  Bracey  a  model  of  suave  re- 
ceptiveness. 

"You  are  a  poet,"  said  Bracey,  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice. 
"  So  are  you,"  said  Belle,  softly,  while  she  inwardly  crossed 
herself,  and  vowed  a  cock  to  Swinburne  and  a  candle  to  Shake- 
speare for  so  taking  in  vain  the  one  name  sacred  to  her  under 
the  sun.  She  made  the  remark  at  a  venture,  too  ;  she 
couldn't  know  the  man  rhymed,  but  the  muscles  of  his  face 
relaxed  subtilely?  showing  that  she  had  stroked  scientifically 
the  velvet  of  his  softest  vanity. 

"  If  Mrs.  Reade  could  hear  us  she  would  be  delighted," 
she  continued,  sneering  a  little.  "  This  is  the  way  she  wishes 
us  to  talk." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Bracey,  simply. 
"  I  mean  that  Mrs.   Reade  wishes  us  to  pretend  that  we 
believe  that  our  miserable  little  penny-dips  are  lighted  with 
the  sacred  fire,  and  to  talk  as  if  we  were  real,"  pouted  Belle, 
discontentedly. 

"Are  you  not  real?"  said  Bracey,  quite  gravely.     "I  am 
perfectly  sincere  in  all  I  write ;  I  couldn't  write  if  I  were  not." 
"  No,  I'm  not  real,"  said  Belle,  impetuously.     "  I  try  to  be 
sometimes,  but  I  am  not." 

Bracey  looked  first  sad,  then  thoughtful,  then  radiant.  His 
eyes  smiled  into  hers. 

"  I  believe  in  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  must  certainly  ask  Mrs.  Reade  about  this  man,"  thought 
Belle.  And  she  accordingly  did  so,  eliciting  that  Bracey  was 
a  man  even  more  of  the  people  than  most  Americans,  but 
one  who  was  ambitious  for  a  college  education.  Every 
kind  of  misfortune  had  combined  to  make  the  fulfillment  of 
his  ambition  impossible  until  within  the  past  few  months, 
when,  not  daunted  by  the  fact  that  he  was  two  or  three  years 
older  than  most  graduates,  he  had  entered  the  freshman 
class  at  the  University,  and  fully  designed  to  remain  until 
he  took  his  degree. 

"  He  writes?"  asked  Belle. 

"  Or  you  would  not  see  him  here,"  simpered  Mrs.  Reade. 
"  I  liked  his  poems — oh,  he  has  genius,  Miss  Woodbury  ! — 
and  I  never  rested  until  I  met  him.  Isn't  he  strange  and 
brilliant,  and  isn't  it  delightfully  Bohemian  for  him  to  dress 
as  he  does  ?" 

"  Bohemian !  "  echoed  Belle,  thoughtiully  ;  "  I  didn't  think 
him  Bohemian,  nor  brilliant ;  I — what  am  I  talking  about? 
— I  admired  Mr.  Bracey  very  much.  I  have  to  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Reade,  for  one  more  pleasant  acquaintance." 

When  she  went  to  her  carriage,  Bracey  was  standing  by 
the  open  gate.  He  gave  her  some  green,  pointed  leaves, 
which  she  accepted  mechanically. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  again.  I  know  where  you  live. 
May  I  come  and  see  you?"  he  said,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child.  Belle  gave  him  permission  to  call.  His  directness 
pleased  her ;  it  was  part  of  the  man,  and  had  cot  the  farthest 


affinity  with  intrusion.  Musing  upon  the  ring-master  as  she 
drove,  she  forgot  Bracey,  until,  clenching  her  hands  with 
annoyance  upon  the  leaves  she  still  held,  a  faint  fragrance 
made  her  examine  them.     They  were  bay  leaves. 

Bracey  duV  made  his  appearance,  and  6elle  in  turn  went 
over  to  the  University  and  examined  its  points  of  interest 
with  the  mature  but  studious  freshman  ;  and  after  that  they 
saw  each  other  often.  She  was  beginning  to  like  him  very 
much,  but  the  teachings  of  her  old-time  worldly  friend  as- 
serted their  power,  and  she  was  discontented  to  perceive  in 
him  no  signs  that  he  was  becoming  a  victim. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  to  herself,  "he  is  a  man  who  can  be  a 
woman's  friend  without  falling  in  love  with  her,  or  consider- 
ing it  a  duty  to  play  at  being  in  love  with  her.  But,  oh,  how 
indifferently  complimentary  to  the  woman  toward  whom  such 
sang  frozd'is  possible  !  If  only  for  vicarious  vengeance  on 
the  ring-master,  I  should  like  to  make  him  writhe  a  little. 
Patience!  I  shall  do  it  yet." 

She  tried  gushing  over  him,  and,  knowing  that  it  was  not 
spontaneous,  blushed  guiltily  when  she  met  his  calm,  kindly 
eyes.  One  day,  becoming  desperate,  she  sent  him  some 
books.     The  next  day  she  received  the  following  note  : 

"  Dear  Miss  Woodbury  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  books. 
I  do  not  belive  you  have  hrard  that  I  am  engaged  to  a  young  lady  at  the 
East.  It  is  a  hopeless  affair  enough,  but  she  has  promised  to  wait  for 
me.  She  is  studying,  as  I  am.  I  am  very  happy  in  knowing  that  she 
loves  me.  I  love  her.  I  hope  this  will  not  give  you  pain  ;  I  thought 
you  ought  tn  know  it.  If  I  had  known  you  first,  perhaps  I  might  have 
liked  you  best.  Indeed.  I  shall  always  like  you,  and  very  much,  too, 
but  we  can  only  be  friends.     Yours,  very  truly,  John  Bracey." 

Every  man  she  had  ever  flirted  with,  every  woman  she 
had  gushed  over  and  forgotten,  was  signally  avenged  in  the 
storm  of  comic  rage  that  for  a  moment  made  Belle's  face  a 
study  after  reading  this  note.  If  she  had  been  a  man  she 
would  have  sworn  ;  being  a  woman,  she  talked. 
.  "  Poor,  weak  brain  !  "  she  said,  contemptuously,  "  I  do  him 
the  honor  to  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  give  him  the  most 
educating  ache  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  he  who  thirsts  for 
cultivation — and  the  serene  stupid  talks  about  giving  me — 
me — pain  1     If  he  had  seen  me  first  !     Language  fails  !" 

She  prepared  to  answer  the  note  at  once,  and  sat  dipping 
the  pen  in  the  ink  a  score  of  times,  while  her  hand  shook, 
when  suddenly  the  unspeakable  absurdity  of  the  situation 
dawned  upon  her.  She  threw  down  the  pen  and  shouted 
with  laughter.  Her  sense  of  justice  told  her  that  it  was 
solely  her  own  fault  that  she  had  received  the  note,  and  her 
sense  of  humor  found  the  note  itself  delicious.  She  leaned 
forward  again,  and  hastily  wrote  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Bracey:  Thank  you  for  your  confidence.  You  have 
given  a  warnine  a  man  is  rarely  generous  enough  to  give,  because 
he  fears  ridiculed  mistake.  I  see  ycu  have  not  thought  eiiherpossi- 
ble.    Thank  you  again.    Always  your  friend,     Isabel  Woodbury." 

She  sealed  this,  and  went  off  into  another  gale  of  laughter, 
and  at  intervals  during  the  day  lounged  against  door-posts 
and  leaned  upon  tables,  and  musingly  muttered  :  "  It  served 
me  richly  right."  Philip  Shirley. 


The  following  account  of  a  tempest  in  a  Territorial  teapot 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Silver  City  New  South- 
west : 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  the  best  literary  paper  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  probably  the  most  interesting  journal  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  its  issue  of  January  13th  the  first  half  of  a 
story  entitled,  "An  Idyl  of  the  Frontier,"  written  by  Miss  Yda  H. 
Addis,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  city.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Silver  City, 
thinly  disguised  under  its  Mexican  name  of  San  Vincente.  Perhaps  the 
real  name  was  omitted  because  the  authoress  does  not  wish  to  advertise 
us  too  extensively.  The  plot  of  the  first  number  goes  no  further  than 
the  romantic  meeting  of  Mr.  Armor,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  with  the 
heroine,  Miss  Dexter,  and  leaves  off  at  the  moment  of  a  dilemma,  when 
Armor  encounters  John  Bury  outside  of  his  innamorata's  door,  and 
seizes  him  by  the  collar  with  an  "iron  grip."  Miss  Addis  has  found 
occasion  to  give  vent  to  her  opinions  about  our  society  in  this  initial 
number,  and  a  number  of  pen-pictures  of  residents  here  is  made  in  so 
plain  a  manner  that  the  question  of  their  identity  can  not  be  raised. 
Miss  Dexter's  experiences  are  those  of  the  authoress  herself  in  Silver 
City,  and  her  description  of  herself  is  not  a  bad  one,  "  She's  a  bit 
cynical — for  some  reaaon.  God  knows  1— and  she's  shrewd  and  sharp  of 
speech,  and  sees  humanity's  little  weaknesses  with  a  merciless  eye." 
"He  found  a  charm  in  her  piquant  speech  and  vigorous  thought." 
One  gentleman  is  described  as  "  a  bald-headed  individual  lrom  the 
military  telegraph  office."  A  legal  practitioner  receives  more  than  his 
share  of  stricture,  and  is  made  the  "society  villain  "  of  the  story.  Of 
him  she  says  :  ' '  The  fellow's  a  prig  ;  he's  a  puppy  ;  sets  up  for  a  lady- 
killer,  you  know  1  If  he  praises  a  woman  you  may  know  she  has  per- 
mitted his  ogles  and  »morosities."  Further  along  she  remarks  of  the 
same  gentleman  :  "  Burv's  affections  were  against  him;  bis  universal 
forwardness,  his  omniscient  counselings,  his  preposterously  big  nose 
and  giraffe-like  gait  were  against  him,  and  a  furtive  look  as  of  prying  sus- 
picion." San  Vincente  is  alluded  to  as  a  "  hateful,  evil  town,"  and  the 
society  is  apparently  not  especially  admired  by  her.  Her  appreciation 
of  the  gallantry  and  gentlemanlyqualities  of  our  young  men  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  passage:  "The  symposium  (referring  to  a  discussion 
about  Miss  Dexter)  had  taken  place  within  the  chaste  demense  of  a 
bar-room,  wherein  the  gilded  youth  of  the  town  were  wont  to  congre- 
gate, discussing  womankind  in  general  and  in  particular.  Armor  had 
been  struck  by  the  delicate  consideration  displayed  in  the  public  canvass 
of  womanhood  on  grounds  that  admitted  to  audience  every  bloated, 
bestial  sot  who  might  swagger  in  from  the  strtets  ;  and  the  latitude  of 
speech  allowed  gave  him  new  conceptions  of  what  frontier  social  life 
might  be."  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  a  surprise,  as  no  one  expected 
such  a  de'noument—  the  girl  supposed  by  Mr.  Armor  to  be  Miss  Dex- 
ter proves  to  be  a  faro-dealer.  Some  few  new  characters  and  well- 
known  localities  are  brought  into  the  piece.  "  Blind  Charley  "  is  men- 
tioned, and  one  of  our  society  men  is  supposed  to  have  a  streak  of  good 
luck  at  gambling,  under  the  name  of  Cor.  Taylor.  The  "low-ceiled 
little  postofficr,"  the  enchilada  house  on  the  hill,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  ' '  little  French  jeweler  "  are  also  given  prominence.  The  "  Per- 
petual" saloon  is  easily  recognized  by  the  description  of  its  situation 
and  the  following  lines  :  "  The  beautiful  blonde  woman  who  presided 
at  the  piano  had  left  off  her  performance,  and  the  members" of  the  brass 
band  imported  from  California  played  only  occasional  strains,  and 
meanwhile  refreshed  themselves  bibulously."  Another  hit  is  made  at 
Silver  City  gentlemen  in  this  passage:  "Some  of  the  wildest  young 
men  thereabouts— a  difficult  distinction  where  all  are  wild."  Dick  Rich- 
ards is  said  to  represent  the  owner  of  a  hotel  and  resort  between  Dem- 
ing  and  this  city,  and  one  of  our  reporters  is  constantly  asked  why  he 
chose  such  a  spot  as  the  rocks  on  Chihuahua  Hill  to  go  on  his  knees  to 
declare  his  love.  The  Argonaut  is  in  great  demand,  everybody  who 
has  a  copy  having  a  number  of  applications  from  friends  who  want  to 
see  it.  A  gentleman  in  the  postoffice  the  other  day,  after  the  copies  of 
the  Argonaut  had  all  been  sold,  offered  twenty-five  cents  for  the  loan  of 
a  copies  for  two  hours. 

Lord  Keane,  of  England,  in  his  will,  which  was  proved  a 
short  time  ago,  set  a  good  and  much-needed  example  by  ex- 
pressly stating  that  his  funeral  must  not  cost  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (,£50).  "  My  father's,"  he  added, 
"cost  five  hundred  pounds,  which  I  consider 
waste  of  money." 
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We  apologize  to  the  liquor- traffickers  of  our  State  for 
again  referring  to  the  Temperance  question.  We  desire  to 
impress  our  readers  with  a  conviction  of  the  fact  that  the 
Argonaut  did  not  set  its  lance  in  rest  against  that  particular 
arm  of  the  popular  wind-mill  known  as  the  "  gin  traffic  "  for 
a  mere  political  agitation,  or  as  a  weapon  for  assault  upon 
Mr.  Estee,  or  as  the  result  of  a  temporary  unfriendliness 
with  that  wing  of  the  Republican  party  that  had  gained  as- 
cendancy and  control  in  its  party  councils  ;  but  through  con- 
viction that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  are 
the  greatest  of  our  national  evils,  and  ones  which,  more  than 
any  other,  demand  popular  attention  and  legislative  control 
The  liquor  interest  is  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  of 
modern  combinations.  It  is  more  than  a  monopoly  ;  it  is  a 
conspiracy.  It  is  not  only  a  power,  but  it  is  a  terror.  It  is 
a  power  that  can  exist  only  as  an  instrument  of  evil.  It  has 
no  beneficent  quality,  no  innocent  nor  harmless  property  of 
existence.  So  long  as  it  continues,  it  will  work  evil,  and  only 
evil.  The  interests  involved  and  dependent  upon  the  liquor 
traffic  are  to-day  more  powerful  and  more  pregnant  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  human  family  than  any  other 
one  instrument  of  danger  known  to  civilization.  The  mon- 
ster "gin,"  and  the  progeny  of  fiends  begotten  of  it,  are 
working  infinite  ruin  and  creating  infinite  distress  in  the 
world.  There  is  only  one  way  to  destroy  this  conspiracy,  or 
remedy  the  evils  growing  out  of  it ;  and  that  is  by  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power.  In  a  republican  government 
like  this,  the  only  way  to  reform  lies  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. In  a  government  where  majorities  control  and  minor- 
ities must  submit,  the  only  road  to  intelligent  and  honest 
legislative  action  is  through  the  ballot-box,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Beard,  Democratic  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Stanis- 
laus, has  introduced  to  the  Legislature,  and  had  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Morals,  a  most  commendable  bill, 
and  one  which  should  have  the  support  and  vote  of  every 
intelligent  man  who  is  honest  and  who  has  enough  moral 
courage  to  dare  to  antagonize  "gin"  politics.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  republican  idea,  that  majorities  have  the  right  to 
rule,  and  in  recognition  of  that  idea  of  local  responsibility 
which  underlies  England's  power,  and  is  coeval  with  the  na- 
tional life,  and  is  the  transplanted  and  cultivated  germ  of 
our  republican  strength — viz.,  local  authority  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, based  on  local  opinion — this  is  a  bill  for  express- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  supervisoral  districts 
:■--  Mughout  the  State  "for"  or  "against "  license.     England 


learned  to  be  a  mother  of  parliaments  from  the  hundred- 
moot  and  village-moot,  brought  from  Friesland,  or  Schles- 
wig.  by  Angle,  Saxon,  or  Jute.  Her  present  Parliament  is  a 
descendant  and  development  of  the  ancient  Folk-moot,  in 
which  priests  and  ealdormen  gave  speech,  and  freemen  gave 
assent  by  the  shaking  of  their  spears  and  the  clashing  of 
their  shields.  Mr.  Beard's  proposed  law  gives  to  the  people 
of  each  supervisorial  district  in  the  State  the  right  to  de- 
posit in  a  separate  ballot-box,  at  each  general  election,  a  vote 
"for  "or  "against"  license,  and  the  result  shall  operate  as 
an  instruction  to  the  local  governing  authority  that  it  shall 
or  shall  not  authorize  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
the  district.  It  is  a  local-option  law  withdrawn  from  general 
politics.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  of  the  vicinage 
upon  a  matter  that  concerns  only  the  district.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  have  such  a  law.  It  is  sensible,  rational, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  effective.  It  is  not  arbitrary  ; 
it  does  not  hurt  the  wine  grower  ;  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  home,  side-board,  or  the  little  brown  jug ;  but  it  does  al- 
low neighborhoods  where  decent  people  are  in  the  majority 
to  suppress  the  infamous  and  most  demoralizing  and  debas- 
ing saloon.  It  discourages  the  village  dance  and  bawdy- 
house,  the  gambling-hell,  the  city  dive,  and  all  the  dens  and 
devil-holes  where  criminals,  bawds,  and  vagabonds  congre- 
gate to  encourage  sin  and  shame  among  themselves,  and  to 
debauch  and  destroy  every  innocent  person  who  can  be 
drawn  within  the  maelstrom  of  their  vicious  influence.  The 
liquor  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  who  is  unwilling  to  as- 
sent to  such  a  law  is  a  criminal  in  his  attitude  toward  so- 
ciety. The  legislator  who  lacks  the  courage  to  advocate  and 
support  it  is  not  only  a  moral  coward,  but  he  stands  in  fear 
of  a  reeling  shadow.  The  people  of  this  country  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  question.  They  are  going  to  have  it 
intelligently  legislated  upon,  and  the  politician  who  does  not 
heed  and  act  upon  it  will  hear  the  angry  dissent  of  clamor- 
ous spear  and  shield  from  the  freemen  of  the  Folk-moot. 


We  hope  Messrs.  Pond,  Strother,  and  Rankin  have  not 
the  strength  to  carry  out  their  menace  of  confiscation  of 
Spring  Valley  property  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  To  re- 
duce the  water-rates  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  an 
audacious  and  criminal  confiscation  of  private  property  not 
demanded  by  the  public  interest  and  not  asked  for  by  any 
respectable  number  of  reputable  citizens  who  own  property. 
No  political  party  has  ever  proposed  to  cut  down  water  rates 
more  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  percent,  is  simply  a  proposal  to  steal  the  property 
of  a  corporation  through  the  unwarranted  exercise  of  politi 
cal  power.  This  process  of  confiscation  has  already,  and 
within  three  months,  reduced  the  stock  from  $120  a  share  to 
$86 — a  loss  to  innocent  purchasers  of  a  legitimate  property 
of  $2,772,000,  and  threatens  its  final  annihilation  as  a  divi- 
dend-paying institution.  This  is  a  cowardly  warfare  upon 
innocent  people,  nearly  one  thousand  of  whom  are  small  hold- 
ers, nearly  two  hundred  of  whom  are  women,  and  all  have  a 
legal  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop- 
erty. This  proposed  reduction  will  furnish  an  amount  of 
revenue  that  will  not  cover  interest  on  bonded  debt,  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  taxes.  It  will  make  further  improvements 
and  extensions  impossible.  It  will  probably  result  in  arrest- 
ing the  pumping  at  Lake  Merced,  and  at  the  great  reservoir 
in  San  Mateo.  A  dry  season  is  approaching,  and  reduced 
water  means  increased  peril  to  our  city,  and  a  possible 
calamity  from  conflagration.  If  the  company  is  compelled 
to  stop  pumping,  the  citizens  will  not  blame  it,  but  will 
blame,  as  they  ought,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  do  so 
unjust  and  unnecessary  a  thing.  This  action  is  not  called 
for  by  any  body,  except  to  gratify  some  individual  hate, 
some  personal  ambition,  or  some  private  scheme  of  ul- 
terior speculation.  It  is  not  honest  nor  impelled  by  an  un- 
unselfish  desire  for  the  public  good.  It  is  likely  to  imperil 
the  city,  and  will,  if  the  company  refuse,  as  it  ought  to  refuse, 
to  submit  to  continuing  and  increasing  expenses  in  the  face 
of  an  angry  agrarian  sentiment  that  reduces  its  income  in 
proportion  to  its  enterprise  and  generosity  in  expenditure, 
and  puts  its  receipts  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  water  it 
furnishes.  Perhaps  the  Board  intend  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  who,  by  their  invitation,  addressed  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  advised  it  to  cut  the  revenues  of 
the  company  down  to  $900,000  this  year,  $ico,ooo  more  the 
next  and  each  subsequent  year,  until  the  stock  gets  low 
enough  for  the  city  to  purchase  the  works.  In  the  meantime, 
we  advise  property-owners  to  insure  themselves  during  the 
coming  months  of  summer  winds. 


The  communication  of  Mr.  Towne  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, in  proof  of  the  value  of  railroads,  and  that  they 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  State,  and  to  its  general 
prosperity,  would  not  be  necessary  if  railroads  and  railroad 
management  were  the  subject  of  honest  inquiry.  Anybody 
of  any  intelligence  knows,  and  every  person  of  integrity  ad- 
mits, the  vast  benefits  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
railroads.  Without  them,  our  State  would  have  remained 
isolated,  comparatively  unpopulated,  unprosperous,  and  un- 
progressive  ;  our  lands  would  have  been  relatively  value- 
less ;  the  commerce  of  India  and  China  would  not   have 


come  to  our  port  of  San  Francisco,  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion ;  while  the  growing  passenger  trade  from  Europe  and 
the  East,  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  to  Austra- 
lia, Asia,  and  India,  would  not  have  approached  us.  Rail- 
roads have  vastly  increased  our  taxable  wealth.  The  in- 
crease for  twelve  years  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  is 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  the  same 
period,  it  is  fourteen  millions,  while  in  the  eight  counties 
bordering  the  southern  road  the  increase  of  taxable  wealth 
has  been  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The  increase  in  un- 
taxed wealth  has  been  as  many  millions  more.  In  other 
words,  the  wealth  of  the  whole  area  has  been  four  times  mul- 
tiplied in  less  than  the  half  of  one  generation — to  wit,  in 
twelve  years.  It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  the  rec- 
ognized fact  that  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  alone 
attributable  to  railroad  construction.  Without  railroads,  this 
entire  section  would  be  a  beautiful  but  unprofitable  garden. 
Without  railroads,  the  fruir,  and  grain,  and  wine,  and  wool 
of  large  portions  of  it  would  not  pay  to  transport  to  market, 
after  being  placed  in  basket,  sack,  or  package.  Lands  that 
were  worthless  are  now  valuable,  and  that  is  an  exceptional 
acre  which  has  not  increased  to  quadruple  its  former  value. 
These  acres,  thus  advanced  in  demand  and  price,  are  in  the 
millions.  The  reason  is  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  the  grains,  fruits,  and  miscellaneous  productions  of  this 
fertile  land  there  is  opened  the  market  of  the  world.  The 
railroads  of  the  Central  Pacific  system  paid  in  tolls  and 
harbor  dues  in  the  single  year  of  18S1  forty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  in  taxes,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  amount  thus  disbursed  add  that  for  labor,  fuel, 
material,  etc.,  and  some  estimate  may  be  made  of  rail- 
road advantages.  The  curious  fact  is  that  no  legitimate 
or  organized  industry  complains.  No  honest  real  mer- 
chant finds  fault  ;  no  practical  farmer  or  mechanic  out 
of  politics  finds  fault  ;  the  State  is  prosperous  ;  business 
in  all  its  departments  flourishes  ;  labor  at  good  wages  is  in 
demand  ;  our  financial  condition  is  satisfactory  ;  while  the 
whole  anti-railroad  tempest  is  confined  within  the  tea-pot 
dimensions  of  two  newspapers,  a  score  of  the  meaner  class 
of  political  demagogues,  half  a  dozen  thieving  lobbyists,  a 
disgruntled  vender  of  Hub  Punch,  and  about  a  barnful  of  the 
kind  of  farmers  who  had  rather  talk  than  work.  After  this 
presentation  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Towne  was  made,  a  doc- 
ument was  submitted  with  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
important  relations  of  railroads  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  magnitude  of  interests  involved.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  road  in  the  United 
States,  costing  five  billions  of  dollars,  employing  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  persons,  paying  for  wages  and  mate- 
rial four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  mov- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tons  of  freight  annually, 
carrying  passengers  to  the  extent  of  millions,  and  carrying 
mails  and  express  matter  to  every  home  in  the  land.  They 
are  the  very  arteries  through  which  all  the  life-blood  of  the 
country  circulates,  without  which  we  should  stagnate  and 
die,  without  which  the  United  States  would  be  a  great  white 
Africa,  with  vast  unpeopled  solitudes,  to  which  civilization 
would  not  have  penetrated.  When  these  facts  are  thus  mar- 
shaled, up  jumps  W.  W.  Foote  ;  and  what  does  W.  W.  F. 
up-jump  to  do?  To  answer  this  array  of  facts?  Oh,  no. 
But  to  declare  that  the  railroad  people  make  too  much 
money.  "  The  sand-lot  don't  want  yoa  to  make  so  much 
profit."  And  this  intelligent  son  of  an  illustrious  states- 
man presents  the  case  of  a  man  who  bought  a  ticket  from 
Lodi  to  Pajaro,  for  which  he  gave  a  dollar  more  than 
another  man  from  Lodi  to  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  explains  the 
difference  in  fares  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Pablo  and  to 
San  Leandro.  And  then  up  jumps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slater,  and 
this  reverend  man  of  God  up-jumps  himself  to  explain  how 
he  was  left  at  a  station  because  of  the  misinformation  of  a 
conductor.  And  then,  with  a  gravity  becoming  his  occupa- 
tion, uprises  Mr.  R.J.  Harrison,  of  the  "Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Railroad  Extortion  in  the  Exaction  of  Exor- 
bitant Freights  for  the  Importation,  Exportation,  and  Gen- 
eral Transportation  of  Hub  Punch  and  St.  Louis  Beer,"  and 
explains  how  little  he  knows  about  any  other  freights  than 
those  involved  in  the  schedule  of  his  drinks  and  groceries. 
Then,  next,  a  distinguished  granger  by  the  name  of  Web- 
ster, who  did  not  successfully  run  a  San  Francisco  restau- 
rant, explained  to  Mr.  Goodman,  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  road,  how  he  ought  to  provide  "stop-over" 
tickets  between  Milpitas  and  Goshen,  and  how  way-trunks 
should  be  checked.  Then,  the  mountain  having  labored, 
the  mice  adjourned  to  their  respective  holes,  to  meet  again 
and  to  further  interfere  in  the  adjustment  of  fares  and 
freights,  and  in  the  regulation  of  a  vast  industrial  system  of 
which  they  know  less  than  nothing,  and  to  interfere  with 
which  is  to  disarrange  the  whole  machinery  of  vast  and 
complicated  industries.  If  this  whole  business  had  not  been 
gone  over  and  abandoned  in  all  European  countries  ;  if  the 
same  experiment  of  regulation  had  nut  been  tried  and  failed 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  or  if  this  investigation  were 
being  hela  at  the  instance  of  business  men  and  before  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  non-partisan  judicial  tribunal — there 
would  be  less  occasion  for  us  to  criticise,  or  risk  our  reputa- 
tion by  prophesying  that  nothing  will  come  of  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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AN    OPEN    LETTER. 


San  Francisco,  February  io,  1883. 
Reverend  Father  Gleeson,  St.  Anthony's  Church, 
Oakland — Dear  Sir :  The  Argonaut  would  not  willingly 
misrepresent  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  California  in  reference  to  our  public  schools.  It 
can  understand  that  there  may  be  reasons  deemed  satisfac- 
tory to  the  church  why  in  Rome,  or  in  Catholic  countries,  it 
should  be  desirable  to  have  Catholic  children  attend  paro- 
chial schools  only.  The  reasons  why  they  should  not  attend 
our  non-secular  and  free  public  schools,  in  which  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  employed  as  teachers,  managed 
by  an  elective  board  of  school  directors,  of  whom  a  part,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  majority,  are  Romanists,  and  under  su- 
perintendents, as  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  who  are 
quite  friendly  to  the  voting  population  connected  with  your 
church  organization,  is  not  so  apparent.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  arguments  which  I  have  so  often  made  use  of  in  the 
Argonaut  You  are  familiar  with  them.  My  object  in  writ- 
ing you  this  open  note  is  to  obtain  from  you  that  part  of 
your  sermon  delivered  at  O  ikland,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
at  the  dedication  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  which  touched 
upon  our  public  school  system.  This  sermon  of  yours,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  treats  upon  this  question,  I  will  accept  as 
the  orthodox  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  this 
State,  as  it  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  grace 
Archbishop  Alemany,  and  has,  therefore,  the  sanction  of  his 
approval,  which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  upon 
this  side  of  our  continent.  I  ask  you  to  send  me  this  por- 
tion of  your  sermon  that  I  may  print  it  in  the  Argonaut.  In 
the  report  of  your  sermon  you  are  accredited  with  having 
quoted  from  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  which  declared  that 
the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholic  children  were  jeopardized 
by  attending  public  schools.  You  are  also  accredited  with 
a  quotation  from  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  public  school;  also  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
England,  showing  that,  out  of  five  millions  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  America,  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thoi  sand  are  lost  to  the  faith  by  reason  of  public  schools.  You 
are  accredited  with  saying  tl>at  there  is  no  virtue  in  public 
schools.  After  having  asked  the  question,  you  are  said  to 
have  answered  it  in  this  wise  :  "There  is  none,  for  no  re- 
ligion or  morals  are  taught  there."  I  shall  be  glad  to  print 
in  full  the  text,  by  you  quoted,  from  the  Baltimore  Council, 
the  Pope,  and  Bishop  England,  and  your  comments  thereon, 
as  having  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Alemany.  I  very 
frankly  declare  to  you  the  purpose  for  which  I  desire  this 
portion  of  your  sermon.  It  is  that  I  may  make  its  admis- 
sions the  text  for  future  writings  and  arguments,  in  which, 
of  course,  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  that  the  church  is  wrong 
in  being  the  enemy  of  the  present  non-sectarian  school  sys- 
tem. I  have  been  constantly  assailed  by  most  excellent 
people — good  Romanists — who  declare  that  I  misrepresent 
the  church ;  that  the  church  is  not  the  enemy  but  the  friend 
of  our  school  system.  With  your  admission,  I  shall  be 
spared  going  over  this  ground.  When  once  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Roman  Church  in  America  is  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  the  public  schools,  that  there  is  room  for  but  one 
of  them  upon  this  continent,  that  only  one  can  survive, 
and  that  the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  American 
free  school  system  is  the  political  object  and  spiritual  policy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  then  the  Argonaut  may  be  permitted 
to  take  its  side  of  the  controversy  without  its  premises  being 
challenged.  Classic  story  is  full  of  fabled  incidents  where 
one  of  the  contending  parties  is  wrapped  in  clouds,  or  made 
invisible  by  some  friendly  divinity.  That  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  but  doubtful  valor  that  fought  behind  an  impene- 
trable disguise,  or  from  within  an  invulnerable  armor.  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  valor  of  any  part  of  Achilles  but  his 
heel ;  so  in  contending  with  your  most  venerable  church,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  find  by  your  admissions  some  common 
starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  this  school  question. 
Your  Pope,  your  cardinals  and  councils,  your  archbishops 
and  bishops,  your  common  preachers,  and  many  of  your 
journalists,  openly  admit  your  undisguised  hostility  to  our 
free  schools.  You  declare  them  godless,  ruinous  to  the  mor- 
as of  our  youth,  destructive  to  the  virtue  of  our  children, 
leading  to  immorality,  vicious  practices,  and  crime.  You 
declare  the  superiority  of  your  parochial  schools,  and  claim 
that  the  result  of  a  church  education  by  priests  and  nuns  is 
better  than  one  from  non-sectarian  schools.  I  am  willing  to 
discuss  this  question  ;  I  think  it  a  practical  one,  and  wuuld 
do  it  courteously.  But  first  give  me  the  text  of  your  sermon 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  Saint  Patrick's,  so  that  I  may 
print  it  and  adhere  to  it,  and  that  your  apologists  and  de- 
fenders may  not  be  able  to  dodge  it.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
Father  Gleeson,  I  find  the  dialecticians  of  your  church  just 
the  least  bit  slippery;  like  one  grasping  an  eel  from  the  fish- 
erman's basket,  a  stout  grasp  upon  the  fattest  one  sometimes 
leaves  only  a  glutinous  and  slimy  sensation  to  the  hand.  I 
should  like  to  nail  one  of  the  most  wrigglesome  of  all  dis- 
puted facts  to  the  counter,  and  hence,  most  respectfully,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  than  fair  and  courteous  argument,  do  I 
a  0c  you  to  send  to  the  Argonaut^  for  publication,  what  you 


did  say  in  reference  to  the  free  public  school  system  of 
America.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
The  Editor  of  the  Argonaut. 
P.  S. — If  you  do  not  reply  to  this  I  shall  assume  that  your 
sermon  is  correctly  reported  by  the  Oakland  daily  Evening 
Tribune  of  February  5th,  and  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  com- 
ment upon  the  utterances  therein  attributed  to  you. 


The  old  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  the  first  railroad  built 
in  California,  terminated  at  Shingle  Springs,  in  El  Dorado 
County.  This  road  was  subsequently  sold  to  Stanford  & 
Co.  Some  entanglement  of  law  ensued,  so  that  the  road 
was  not  extended  to  Placerville,  and,  for  some  reason,  was 
for  a  long  time  unoperated.  All  this  has  been  very  vexa- 
tious and  very  injurious  to  the  people  residing  in  that  part 
of  the  country  who  felt  the  want  of  railroad  communication. 
Traveling  by  j  tage  from  Placerville  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  sending  freight  over  the  mountain  roads  in 
wagons,  has  not  added  to  their  happiness  or  their  wealth. 
There  has  been  recently  held  a  public  meeting  at  Placer- 
ville, represented  as  large  and  enthusiastic,  to  induce  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  and  his  associates  to  extend  the  road  to  their 
city.  Aid  is  promised,  and  every  inducement  is  held  out  to 
secure  the  building  of  the  road.  The  strange  thing  about 
this  popular  movement  in  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  is  that 
a  community  composed  of  intelligent  persons,  who  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  their  own  wants  and  necessities,  should  be 
so  misguided  and  ignorant  as  to  desire  a  railroad.  In  view 
of  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  against  railroad  management,  in  opposition  to  the 
known  opinions  of  such  statesmen  as  ex-Governor  Irwin, 
W.  W.  Foote,  M.  M.  Estee,  and  John  Doyle,  and  such  lights 
o(  journalistic  wisdom  as  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  these 
misguided  people  persist  in  preferring  railroad  to  mule 
navigation.  In  defiance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ship- 
owners, Board  of  Trade,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco,  who  declare  that  freights  are  conveyed  at  such 
ruinously  low  prices  as  to  drive  the  ships  of  merchandise 
from  our  port,  these  selfish  inhabitants  of  El  Dorado  County 
say  they  don't  care  a  tinker's  imprecation  for  all  the  idiots 
and  asses  in  political  and  commercial  life  in  California  ;  but 
they  want  a  railroad  from  Placerville  to  Shingle  Springs, 
and  they  want  it  right  away.  These  rash  and  impudent 
people  are  endeavoring  to  place  their  necks  under  the  op- 
pressive heel  of  Stanford,  Crocker  &  Co.,  and  will  not  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  those  unfortunates  in  Placer,  San 
Joaquin,  Fresno,  Merced,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Bernardino,  who  have  been  overtaken  and  ruined  by  rail- 
road enterprise.  Some  three  years  ago  the  writer  visited 
El  Dorado.  It  was  "  old  El  Dorado"  to  him,  for  there,  in 
1S49,  he  first  entered  California.  There  he  lived  and  mined. 
Over  its  hills  and  on  its  mountain  sides  he  toiled,  with  pick 
and  pan,  prospecting  for  gold,  and  in  its  ravines  and  gulches 
delved  with  patient  labor.  When  last  we  saw  El  Dorado, 
its  mountain  sides  were  clothed  with  orchards,  its  valleys 
were  the  paradise  of  the  vine.  There,  along  its  fertile  Sierra 
slope,  is  the  thermal  belt — the  fruit  belt ;  cottage  houses 
covered  with  climbing  vines;  water  abundant,  from  great 
flumes  and  ditches,  originally  built  for  mining  ;  land,  rich 
and  fertile,  unused,  unoccupied  and  unowned.  We  saw 
orchards  with  their  trees  bending  like  the  willows  of  a  trop- 
ical swamp,  under  their  loads  of  unmarketable  fruit.  For  a 
song  we  could  have  purchased  a  farm,  farm-house,  great 
barn,  the  farm  well  fenced,  with  splendid  fruits  of  every 
temperate  variety,  a  vineyard  hanging  red  with  the  Flaming 
Tokay  and  Rose  of  Peru,  white  with  great  clusters  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  blue  with  the  rich  hues  of  the 
Hamburg,  Ferrara,  and  Damascus — red,  white,  and  blue,  in 
fruits  and  flowers,  that  would  shame  with  their  gorgeous 
coloring  the  art  of  any  artist  but  the  Divine  Master;  and  in 
these  homes  was  discontent;  around  these  farms  hung  the 
blight  and  mildew  of  decay.  It  was  explicable  in  a  word  : 
for  this  fruit  there  was  no  market;  for  this  people  there  was 
no  quick  interchange  in  social  and  business  life — there  was 
no  railroad.  In  face  of  all  this  devilish  clamor  of  dema- 
gogues, rivalry  of  traders,  and  greed  of  criminal  blackmail- 
ers, the  people  of  El  Dorado  desire  to  have  a  railroad  laid 
to  the  doors  of  their  charming  houses  and  to  the  entrance  of 
their  splendid  valleys.  They  would  rather  ride  than  walk. 
They  would  rather  pay  than  stay  at  home.  They  would 
rather  divide  the  value  of  their  fruits  with  the  carrier  than 
see  them  rot  under  the  trees.  They  would  rather  be  in  the 
world  than  out  of  it.  They  would  have  their  splendid  soil 
and  climate  recognized  and  divided  with  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  immigration.  They  would  rather  see  their 
lands  grow  in  value,  and  the  comforts  of  civilization  cluster 
around  them,  than  to  play  the  part  of  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented pigs,  by  indulging  themselves  in  grunting  against 
railroads.  With  a  railroad  penetrating  and  traversing  the 
county  of  EI  Dorado,  with  narrow-gauge  branches,  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  of  God's  beautiful 
earth.  It  would  be  a  home  of  abundance  and  plenty  for  a 
large  population,  and,  until  this  is  done,  this  county  of  El 
Dorado,  where  gold  was  first  discovered,  will  remain  what  it 
now  is — a  rich  garden  spot,  sparsely  settled  with  an  unpros- 
perous  and  not  contented  population. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Marshall,  Attorney-General,  is  right 
when  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  authorities  of  a 
sovereign  government  should  never  compound  felonies  and 
never  compromise  with  criminals.  We  admire  the  zeal  with 
which  he  jumped  into  the  rat-pit  to  devour,  with  bloody  jaw, 
the  thinning  rodents  of  our  State.  If  he  shall  be  as  contin- 
uously earnest  as  he  has  begun,  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
come  up  from  and  out  of  his  political  office  adorned  with  the 
scalps  of  many  party  rats.  We  suggest,  however,  to  our 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  he  do  not  rely  too  much  on  his 
own  powers  ;  that  he  do  not  too  much  profess  his  own  hon- 
esty ;  that  he  withhold  the  proclamation  of  victory  till  after 
the  happening  of  the  battle  ;  and  especially  do  we  suggest 
to  our  friend  from  Kentucky  that  his  remarks  against  W. 
W.  Morrow  are  not  professional,  and — unless  Mr.  Morrow 
is  a  much  worse  man  than  all  lawyers  and  all  citizens  who 
know  him  think  him  to  be — were  unkind  and  uncalled  for. 
Mr.  Bunker  must  be  an  honest  man,  and  Mr.  Marshall's  case 
against  him  a  bad  one,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  assault  the  attorney  on  the  other  side.  We  are  dis- 
posed, from  what  we  learn  of  the  Bunker  case,  to  think 
'that  the  attorney-general's  prophecy,  couched  in  the  some- 
what grandiloquent  language  in  which  "  eloquent  and  ana- 
lytical invective"  is  apt  to  clothe  itself — viz.,  "This  fellow, 
Bunker,  here,  is  the  biggest  rat  of  them  all ;  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  wool  him  anyway" — will  fail.  We  do 
not  believe  the  attorney-general  will  "wool"  him,  if  what 
we  hear  is  true — viz,,  that  Mr.  Bunker  has  acted  under  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  and  has  made  special  deposits  of  moneys 
paid  under  protest  and  now  involved  in  litigation,  which 
moneys  are  ready  to  be  surrendered  (not  in  compromise) 
whenever  the  law  shall  adjudicate  to  whom  they  belong. 
Still,  we  admire  the  zeal  of  the  new  attorney-general.  If 
this  political  rat  escape,  let  him  keep  good  watch,  let  him 
guard  the  popular  cheese,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a"  four  years' 
administration  nothing  shall  have  been  stolen,  we  shall  com- 
mend this  Democratic  "  Terrier"  for  the  full  performance  of 
his  "canine"  duty. 


The  Virginia  Chronicle  and  the  Territorial  Enterprise, 
the  former  edited  by  Dennis  McCarthy  and  the  latter  by 
H.  G.  Shaw,  are  at  variance  upon  nearly  all  propositions. 
Dennis  is  from  Ireland,  and  is  a  Romanist  and  a  Democrat ; 
Colonel  Shaw  fought  on  the  loyal  side  during  the  war,  and 
is  a  Protectant  and  Republican.  The  Chronicle  is  forninst 
the  railroad,  and  the  Enterprise  is  friendly  to  it.  The 
Chronicle  is  land-league,  fenian,  and  home-ruler ;  defends 
agrarianism,  palliates  crimes,  and  excuses  the  murders  of 
Phoenix  Park ;  it  is  anti  -  English.  The  Enterprise  de- 
nounces political  agitators,  does  not  favor  the  league,  or 
home-rule,  nor  look  with  favor  upon  agrarian  crimes  ;  it  is 
anti-Irish.  Dennis  looks  with  kindly  favor  upon  St.  Patrick, 
and  thinks  that  a  procession  should  be  had  upon  the  17th 
of  March  in  commemoration  of  the  day  he  js  supposed  to 
have  been  born.  The  colonel  thinks  the  American  Irish 
had  better  work  on  that  day,  and  send  the  money  to  the 
starving  Irish  at  home.  These  two  antagonisms  have  finally 
agreed  upon  one  proposition,  and  the  Argo?iaut  files  its  con- 
sent to  the  mode  of  adjustment.  Dennis  declares,  and  Col. 
Shaw  admits,  that  "the  dream  of  creating  an  Irish  nation  in 
Ireland  is  a  foolish  one,"  and  suggests  that  the  Irish  had  bet- 
ter throw  up  the  sponge  and  immigrate  to  some  more  favored 
land,  "to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico,  South  America,  or 
among  the  islands  of  the  sea."  The  Argonaut  objects  to 
the  occupation  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  altogether 
too  many  Irish  in  the  country  now.  It  objects  to  Mexico,  in 
the  belief  that  the  Irish  would  prove  bad  neighbors.  It 
objects  to  South  America,  because  it  wishes  that  country  no 
harm,  and,  as  there  is  no  Pacific  island  large  enough  for  this 
prolific  and  quarrelsome  race,  the  Argonaut  suggests  that 
the  Irish  take  possession  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  fight  it 
out  with  the  "  domd  niggers,"  and  chance  it  on  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  We  congratulate  Colonel  Shaw  of  the  Terri- 
torial Enterprise,  and  Dennis  McCarthy  of  the  Virginia 
Chronicle,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 


The  New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  a  Jesuitical  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  the  legislature  of  New  York  a  bill  to 
secure  freedom  of  worship,  which  is  a  simple  attempt  to 
compel  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to 
the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  and  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  entire  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  which  recognize  unsectarian  education 
alone.  "The  bill,"  says  the  Times,  "is  a  sample  of  the 
"  aggressive,  short-sighted  intolerance,  by  which  its  Jesuit 
"  promoters  are  constantly  showing  their  hostility  to  the 
"spirit  of  American  institutions."  If  the  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco  would  give  heed  to  the  sworn  accusations  now  on 
file  with  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
Industrial  School  and  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  there  would 
be  painful  disclosures  of  criminal  and  inhuman  conduct  that 
would  result  in  much  needed  reforms.  As  we  have  heard — 
one  side,  however — the  story,  there  is  most  inhuman,  most 
heartless,  and  most  cruelly  false  imprisonment  of  girls  and 
boys  that  ought  at  once  to  be  investigated  and  rerr  rdied. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


DESERTED    LONDON. 


"Cockaigne"  Tells  How  its  Absent  Swelldom  Passss  the  Time. 

Whatever  of  the  gayeties  of  fashionable  life  one  may  want 
in  England  at  the  present  time  must  be  sought  outside  of 
London  ;  for  the  town  is  deserted  for  the  country,  and  Lon- 
don is  passing  through  its  customary  January  and  February 
term  of  emptiness.  This  is  the  season  of  country-houses, 
county  and  "hunt"  balls,  private  theatricals,  and  ail  the  va- 
ried descriptions  of  rural  amusements,  both  by  day  and  night, 
which  people  of  leisure,  whether  high  born  or  the  reverse, 
find  will  come  easily  to  their  bidding  in  this  land  of  play,  (if 
not  sunshine,)  if  they  but  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Every 
one  who  has  a  country-house  of  his  own,  or  mooey  enough 
to  hire  one  from  somebody  else  who  wants  to  go  abroad  for 
health  or  economy  during  the  winter,  is  snugly  ensconced  in 
it,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  as  many  relatives  and  friends 
as  his  house  will  hold.  House-parties  are  both  exception- 
ally large  and  numerous  this  year,  and  the  means  of  recrea- 
tion most  plentiful. 

Hunt  balls  are  entertainments  given  each  year  by  the 
members  of  the  different  hunts.  They  are  given  either  in 
some  public  room  in  the  county  town  or  at  the  house  of  some 
member  whose  accommodations  are  ample  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Hunt  balls  are  generally  very  swell  affairs,  when 
given  in  a  good  hunting  country,  the  members  always  wear- 
ing the  regulation  costume  of  a  scarlet  cloth  dress-coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  with  the  "hunt"  brass  buttons  and  black 
trowers.  County  balls  are  got  up  by  subscription  among 
the  nobility  and  leading  gentry  of  the  county  near  the  county 
towns,  and  are  given  usually  at  the  town  hall  or  assembly 
rooms.  County  balls  and  all  balls  of  a  public  character, 
such  as  charity  and  hospital  balls,  whose  managers  desire 
the  attendance  of  the  public,  always  have  a  committee  of 
ladies,  called  "lady  patronesses,"  whose  names  are  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty,  not  exactly  of  the  respectability,  but  of  the 
gentility  of  the  entertainment. 

Private  theatricals,  both  amateur  and  professional,  seem 
to  be  in  great  favor  this  year.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
"  The  Guvnor"  performed  at  Sandringham  the  other  night 
by  a  comoany  of  professionals  from  town,  the  occasion  being 
the  birthday  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  England's  future  king 
— if  all's  well  when  the  time  comes.  At  Blenheim,  the  fa- 
mous seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  there  has  also  just 
been  given,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  large  house-party  and 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  the  play  of  "  Ici  on  Parle  Fran- 
cois," the  cast  including,  among  other  amateurs,  the  duke's 
two  daughters,  the  Ladies  Sarah  and  Frances  Churchill,  the 
Hon.  Victor  Spencer,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  took  the  part  of  a  maid  of  all  work. 

The  fact  is,  the  best  people  go  in  for  amateur  acting  quite 
extensively  nowadays,  and  the  amateur  associations  count 
among  their  numbers  no  end  of  swells,  many  of  whom  are 
far  and  away  above  the  average  of  the  profession  in  light 
comedy  and  the  society  plays  of  the  day,  in  which  the  ama- 
teurs have  little  else  to  do  than  be  what  they  are — viz.,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  indulging  in  the  chaff  and  fashionable  slang 
of  the  hour,  in  which  they  are  dead-letter  perfect  before  they 
look  at  their  parts,  and  saying  what  they  have  to  say  with  the 
weary  self-possession  and  broad  sangfroid  which  is  natural- 
ly tneirs,  and  which  it  takes  the  professional  of  the  "quiet" 
school  months  of  study  to  even  passably  imitate.  Could 
not,  for  instance,  two  genuine  guardsmen  do  Alroy  and  Haw- 
tree  in  "  Caste,"  better  than  the  best  professional  actors  under 
the  sun? — or  Lord  Beauloy  and  Jack  Poiniz  in  "School"  ? 
Why,  certainly,  as  the  Colonel  says,  no  doubt  about  it  ;  and 
so  on  with  all  of  Robertson's  plays.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  amateurs  themselves  being  the  very  people  whose  be- 
havior and  ways,  expressions  of  face  and  tricks  of  speech,  are 
made  the  models  of  the  professional  actors  and  actresses, 
they  must,  being  the  originals  and  to  the  manner  born,  act 
more  to  the  lile  than  do  those  who  merely  copy  them — in 
many  instances,  whether  purposely  or  from  limited  opportu 
nities  of  observing  the  model  to  advantage,  doing  it  very 
badly. 

So  certain  novelists  (Miss  Braddon  and  James  Payne,  for 
example)  describe  and  expatiate  upon  the  private  entertain- 
ments and  habits  of  the  aristocracy,  without  in  the  very  least 
ever  having  had  any  personal  experience  of  either.  Indeed, 
it's  safe  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  Bulwer  ('Lord  Lyt- 
ton),  Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  Whyte- Melville,  and  Trol- 
lope,  who  knew  what  they  were  writing  about,  all  English 
novelists  of  late  years  put  their  foot  in  it  sadly  when,  pen  in 
hand,  they  get  into  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  "  high 
life."  Even  Ouida  makes  her  dukes,  and  earls,  and  viscounts 
either  simpering  nonentities,  impossible  athletes,  or  vulgar, 
bejeweled  snobs.  Take  any  of  her  sang  pur  heroes,  and  at 
some  time  in  their  unreal  careers  they  will  exhibit  the  char- 
acteristics of  one  or  the  other.  "The  Duchess,"  too,  though 
the  best  of  the  lot  at  present,  now  and  then  makes  rather  a 
mess  of  it  when  she  finds  herself  among  the  titles.  As  for 
William  Black— well,  the  less  said  the  better.  As  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  chronicles  depicting  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  Scotch  gillies  and  London  Bohemians  he  will  know 
what  he  is  writing  about. 

So  with  the  actors.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  no  part 
is  so  difficult  to  play  on  the  stage  as  that  of  a  gentleman,  and 
few  actors  are  there  on  the  English  stage  to-day  who  can 
surmount  the  difficulty.  Charles  Matthews  and  Sothern 
never  had  any  trouble,  and  why?  They  were  gentlemen  be- 
fore they  went  on  the  stage,  and  they  associated  with  gentle- 
men afterward.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to-day  is  Con- 
way. Su;_;den  was  another.  I  say  was,  for  Sugden  has 
retired  from  the  stage,  having  some  time  ago  so  compro- 
mised the  name  and  fame  of  a  fair  young  married  lady  of 
title,  who  showered  him  daily  with  pink  three-cornered  notes, 
that  he  married  her  after  the  regulation  divorce  was  decreed, 
getting  a  snug  little  annuity  with  her  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  loss  of  his  profession.  Some  evil-minded  people  might 
be  willing  to  hint  that  his  connection  with  this  too  common 
incident  of  high  life  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  possession 
of  gentle  blood  and  manners.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
he  is  a  near  relation  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  which  fact  must 
seitle  the  question. 

A  Hiring  the   amateurs   of   prominence — of  eminence,  in- 

■  might  say— may  be  included  S.r  Henry  de  Bathe,  a 
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prettiest  places  in  Sussex,  near  "Goodwood."  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  whose  old  gentlemen  parts  are 
gems  in  themselves  ;  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  a  nephew  of  the 
poet,  who  has  a  private  theatre,  complete  in  every  detail,  at- 
tached to  his  house,  on  the  Thames  embankment.at  Chelsea; 
the  Countess  of  Baudon  ;  the  Hon.  Reginald  Talbot,  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  uncle;  the  Hon.  Denis  Lawless,  Lord  Clon- 
carry's  son ;  the  Hon.  Ethel  Roche,  a  young  Irish  beauty  and 
daughter  of  Lord  Firmoy  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
Lady  Sebright,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  amateur  actress  in 
England.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  a  Hert- 
fordshire baronet — whose  place,  Beech  wood  Park,  near 
Hemel-Hempstead,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neighborhood 
— and  the  daughter  of  Lord  Castleton.  She  is  rather  a 
lively  person  in  her  way,  is  Lady  Sebright,  and  can  play  a 
steady  hand  at  baccarat  or  piquet  well  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  with  any  gentleman  plunger  possessing 
sufficient  nerve  and  means,  for  as  unlimited  stakes  as  her 
allowance  for  pin-money,  added  to  Sir  John's  good-nature, 
will  permit  ;  while  her  pair  of  cream-colored  ponies,  behind 
which,  in  a  perfectly  appointed  little  phaeton,  she  spins 
around  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park  during  the  soft  June  and 
July  evenings  when  the  season  is  at  its  height,  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the  men,  and  the  (consequent)  envy  of  the 
women.  As  an  actress,  she  is  far  and  away  above  many  of 
the  regulars  who  wont  appear  unless  their  names  are  three 
feet  high  on  the  bills,  and  has  several  times  played  before 
the  Queen  at  Windsor,  in  such  parts  as  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," the  "  Honeymoon,7'  and  plays  like  that.  One  hasn't 
heard  overmuch  of  her  ladyship  the  last  season  or  two,  and 
now,  since  her  late  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  her  only  daugh- 
ter, a  child  of  eight,  from  diphtheria,  she  is  likely  to  keep  in 
retirement  for  some  time  to  come. 

So  much  for  theatricals.  Aside  from  them,  and  the  coun- 
ty and  hunt  balls,  there  are  always  plenty  of  private  balls 
and  dances  going  on  at  the  different  country-houses  in  the 
neighborhood.  "In  the  neighborhood"  in  England  means 
generally  within  a  radius  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  the 
"there  and  back"  within  that  circle  being  considered  the 
limit  of  endurance  for  one  night  of  "job"  horses — as  hired 
animals  are  called — no  one  who  has  any  care  of  his  own 
horses  ever  taking  them  out  at  night  for  long  distances,  in 
winter  at  all  events.  Then  there  are  dinnerparties  as  well, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  dances  after  them  ;  so  that 
with  the  hunting  and  shooting,  which  fills  up  the  day,  people 
who  have  a  good  round  of  weekly  visits  to  pay — a  week  be- 
ing the  understood  limit  of  sojourn  at  one  place — can  enjoy 
themselves  pretty  fairly  while  the  list  of  their  friends'  invita- 
tions holds  out, 

Here  is  about  the  usual  daily  routine  at  the  average  coun- 
try-house of  any  pretension  when  the  family  are  in  residence  : 
Warning  gong  or  bell  for  breakfast  at  eight  to  half  past ; 
breakfast  at  from  nine  to  nine-thirty,  before  or  during  which 
meal  the  morning  post  arrives.  If  before,  each  person's 
letters  are  put  beside  his  plate  on  the  breakfast  table,  or 
ranged  on  a  table  in  the  hall ;  if  during  breakfast,  the  letters 
are  brought  in  by  a  servant  and  handed  to  each  person.  As 
a  general  thing,  unless  there  is  a  large  and  formal  party 
staying  in  the  house,  servants  do  not  wait  at  breakfast,  it  be- 
ing a  most  informal  meal,  at  which  gentlemen  always  get  up 
from  their  seats  and  wait  on  themselves  and  the  ladies  at 
the  table.  Ten-thirty  :  Shooting  parties  are  formed,  and 
take  their  departure  about  eleven.  Ten  to  ten-thirty  :  Those 
who  hunt  start  to  the  meet,  and  either  ride,  drive,  or  are 
driven  to  covert ;  the  men,  to  save  time,  having  breakfasted 
in  "  pink,"  as  hunting-dress  is  termed.  People  who  neither 
shoot  nor  hunt,  (such  being  exceptional  creatures  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  pleased  to  say,)  amuse  themselves  as  they  like  ; 
write,  read,  walk  out,  smoke,  etc.  One  to  two  P.  M  : 
Luncheon.  As  at  breakfast,  servants  do  not  wait.  From 
three  to  five  ;  Shooting  and  hunting  parties  return ;  if  fine, 
rides,  drives,  and  walks  are  indulged  in,  and  calls  are  made 
on  or  received  from  neighboring  friends  ;  if  wet,  billiards 
and  music  indoors.  Five  o'clock :  Tea.  Five-thirty,  the 
post  goes.  From  tea  till  seven  or  seven-thirty,  conversation, 
music,  etc.  in  the  drawing-room,  during  which  time  ladies 
usually  retire  to  their  rooms.  Seven  or  seven-thirty :  Dress- 
ing gong  (or  bell)  for  dinner.  Everybody  goes  to  their  rooms 
to  dress.  Full  dress,  with  a  black  tie,  {white,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  dinner  party,)  for  gentlemen  is  de  rigueur.  Evening 
dress  for  ladies.  Each  peison  lights  himself  to  his  room  by 
a  candle  in  a  candle-stick,  a  row  of  which  are  found  ranged 
on  a  table  in  the  hall.  When  dressed,  this  candle  is  brought 
down  again  and  replaced  (blown  out)  on  the  table.  Seven- 
thirty  or  eight  :  Gong  (or  bell)  for  dinner,  followed  by  the 
butler's  announcement  that  "Dinner  is  on  the  table,"  until 
which  no  one  stirs.  People  go  in  arm-in-arm,  the  gentleman 
of  the  house  with  a  lady,  first ;  the  lady  of  the  house  with  a 
gentleman,  last.  The  manner  of  going  in  to  dinner  is  gov- 
erned by  very  rigid  regulations,  people  being  sent  in,  not 
according  to  age,  but  with  strict  regard  to  the  established 
order  of  precedence  according  to  rank,  as  observed  at  court. 
It  sometimes  happens  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  leader.  If  there  are  two  earl's  daughters,  for 
instance,  resort  has  to  be  had  to  the  date  of  creation  of  their 
respective  fathers'  peerages,  the  older  creation  ranking  the 
younger,  if  even  by  a  day.  From  seven-thirty  or  eight  till 
nine  or  nine-thirty  :  Dinner.  The  ladies  rise  first  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  gentlemen  sitting  from 
one  quarter  to  half  an  hour  longer  ;  during  which  the  port, 
sherry,  and  claret  should  go  round  the  table  at  least  twice. 
From  then  till  eleven,  (or  later  if  there  is  dancing,)  tea,  con- 
versation, games,  music,  etc.,  in  the  drawing-room.  Eleven  : 
The  ladies  retire  by  common  consent,  the  gentlemen  light- 
ing their  hand-candles  for  them.  Gentlemen  then  go  to  the 
billiard  or  smoking-rooms,  which  are  well  provided  with 
spirits  and  mineral  waters,  and  retire  when  they  choose. 

In  summer,  of  course,  there  are  different  occupations.  In- 
stead of  hunting  and  shooting  there  is  fishing,  and  races,  and 
cricket  matches  to  go  to  or  lake  part  in,  garden  parties  and 
flower  shows  to  attend,  and  lawn-tennis  to  play  at  from 
morning  till  night.  Cockaigne. 

London,  January  20,  1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


E.  R  SiU,  lately  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  at  Berke- 
ley, is  now  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  has  had  printed,  for  private  circu- 
lation, a  volume  of  collected  original  poems,  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  other  Poems."  There  may  be  found  in  the  book 
many  striking  pieces — such,  for  instance,  as  the  "North  Wind,"  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Californian ;  also,  the  "Wordsworth,"  in 
which  are  embodied  some  fine  conceptions.  The  title-piece  is  fraught 
with  the  flavor  and  spirit  of  Greek  verse. 


"Rosy"  is  a  charming  little  English  story  for  children,  just  written 
by  Mrs.  Molesworlh.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations  by  Walter 
Crane,  done  in  that  artist's  best  style.  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  and  follows  character-analysis  methods  in  her  study  of  a 
child.  The  different  phases,  impulses,  and  moods  are  set  before  the 
reader,  together  with  their  attendant  circumstances.  In  fact  the  "  nat- 
ural "  method  is  carefully  observed.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. , 
London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


McCarty's  "Annual  Statistician  "  for  1883  is  just  out.  Like  its  pre- 
decessors, it  contains  complete  and  valuable  information  on  science, 
history,  business,  trade,  and  professions.  Among  some  of  the  topics 
considered  are  tables  on  agriculture,  together  with  notes  on  cattle  and 
grains  ;  every  sort  of  information  in  regard  to  metals  ;  facts  concerning 
geography,  astronomy,  longitude  and  latitude,  mathematics,  hydraul- 
ics, gestation,  political  economy,  facts  of  history,  altitudes  and  depths, 
weights  and  measures,  ruins  and  caves,  relics  and  antiquary  lore,  and 
in  fact  all  manner  of  necessary  facts  for  reference.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  L.  P.  McCarty,  706  California  Street ;  price,  $4. 

Literary  Personalities  :  It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  intends  to 

be  very  severe  in  his  contemplated    book   about  America. Mr. 

Anthony  Trollope  left  an  autobiography  which  his  son  intends  to  pub- 
lish.  The  young  English  writer,  Mary  Robinson,  has  lately  left 

the  paths  of  poetry  for  those  of  prose.     She  has  just  completed  a  novel 

in  two  volumes  called  "  Arden." Professor  George  Ebers,  of  Leip- 

sic,  the  disu'nguishing  orientalist  and  novelist,  is  now  partially  para- 
lyzed.    He  still  writes,  however,  and  is  able  to  take  a  share  in  university 

work. Mrs.  Oliphant  has  already  written  over  fifty  novels.     The 

late  Charles  Darwin  was  particularly  fond  of  her  books  ;  he  read  them 
constantly,  and  seldom  closed  one  without  the  remark  that  "  people  do 
not  quite  appreciate  Mrs.  Oliphant  yei." 


Monsieur  Alphonse  Daudet's  new  novel,  "  L'Evang&iste,"  is  now 
appearing  in  the  Paris  Figaro;  Monsieur  Zola's  "  Au  Bonheur  des 
Dames"  is  coming  out  daily  in  Oil  Bias,  and  Monsieur  Halevy's  "Cri- 
quette  "  has  just  been  begun  in  the  Temps.  Zola's  story  has  served  to 
send  up  the  circulation  of  Gil  Bias  several  thousand  per  diem  already. 
It  opens  quietly  enough,  however,  with  the  arrival  of  ihe  heroine,  an 
orphan  called  Denise,  and  her  two  brothers  Jean  and  Pepe1,  in  Paris, 
where  they  find  their  uncle  Bandu  by  no  means  willing  to  receive  them. 
It  is  thereon  that  Denise  resolves  to  seek  employment  at  the  big  drapery 
establishment  eddied  "  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,"  which  she  had  no- 
ticed coming  along.  Of  her  adventures,  her  temptations,  and  her 
triumphs  over  them  while  in  that  big  magasin  the  luture  chapters  of 
the  story  are  to  tell  us. 

"The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  by  Canon  Farrar,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  stories  which  he  began  in  1874  with  the  publication  of  the 
"Life  of  Christ,"  and  to  which  was  added,  in  1879,  "The  Lile  of  St. 
Paul."  The  present  volume  embraces  the  history  and  discussions  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whose  author  is  unknown.  Among  many 
interesting  subjects  is  that  of  the  parentage  of  St.  James.  The  learned 
author  touches  upon  all  the  various  theories  as  to  whether  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  other  children  besides  Jesus,  and  finally  comes  to  the  decis- 
ion that  the  different  assertions  concerning  her  "  deipartheoia"  are 
erroneous  and  discouraged  by  Scripture,  and  that  Christ  was  not  her 
only  child.  This  book  has  proved  very  popular  in  England,  and  the 
first  edition  was  sold  almost  immediately.  Published  by  Cassell,  Pet- 
ter  &  Galpin,  London  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 


Illustrated  papers  misrepresent  the  personal  appearance 
of  Prince  Bismarck  by  drawing  him  with  simply  a  military 
mustache.  For  some  time  past  he  has  worn  a  lull  beard, 
not  because  it  please  either  him  or  his  wife,  but  because  it 


The  following  notes  were  telegraphed  from  London  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 12  :  The  Macraillans  will  is^ue  an  illustrated  magazine  on  the 
1st  of  October,  in  opposition  to  Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Century,  which 
have  gained  a  sufficient  foothold  in  London  to  excite  the  apprehension 
and  jealousy  of  publishers.  John  Morley  will  be  editor,  and  intends  to 
show  that  English  drawings  and  engravings  are  not  inferior  to  Ameri- 
can. To  add  to  its  hostile  character,  the  new  magazine  will  be  sold  at 
sixpence.  The  circulation  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  England  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  English  magazine.  The  late  Earl  of  Ashburnham's 
collection  of  manuscripts  is  offered  for  sale  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  manuscripts  have  an  unequal  range,  extending  from  the  Saxon 
period  to  the  letters  of  Cromwell,  including  the  reiusal  of  Hampton 
and  others  to  pay  ship's-money.  There  are  four  thousand  volumes. 
The  collection  will  probably  bring  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  The  Times  points  out  that  if  Great  Britain  hesitates  to  pur- 
chase this  collection,  America  is  certainly  ready  to  do  so ;  that  Chicago 
holds  a  request  for  the  purchase  of  the  library.  A  German  has  already 
been  treating  for  the  pucrhase  of  the  manuscripts.  The  troubles  of 
Reginald  G.  Wilberlorce  over  the  biography  of  his  father  multiply.  He 
is  assailed  on  every  side  for  indiscreet  admissions  and  unkind  revela- 
tions which  the  work  contains.  He  now  threatens  legal  proceedings 
against  his  own  publisher,  Mr.  Murmy,  for  a  paragraph  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Review,  in  which  the  latter  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the 
most  objectionable  passages. 

Announcements :  The  first  book  which  the  Chaucer  Society  will  pub- 
lish this  year  will  be  Mr.  W.  W.  Rossetti's  completion  of  his  com- 
parison of  Chaucer's  "  Troilus"  with  its  part  original,  the  "  Filostrato  " 
of  Boccaccio. A  book  with  the  peculiar  utle  of  "  The  Childish- 
ness and  Brutality  of  the  Time"  has  just  been  published  in  London. 

The  author  of  "  His  Majesty,  Myself,"  has  written  a  new  story 

of  a  few  chapters,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Christian  Union.  It  is 
called  "The  Whirligig  of  Time."  The  same  paper  is  about  to  print  a 
series  of  articles  on  "  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,"  the  writers  being  well- 
known  luminaries  of  the  Jewish.  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 

and  Unitarian  churches. Mr.   Browning's  forthcoming  volume  is 

to  wear  the  queer  but  suggestive  name  "  focoseria."  It  will  contain 
about  eleven  pieces,  the  titles  of  the  principle  ones  being  "Donald," 
"Solomon  and  Bilkis,"  "  Chrisuna  and  Monaldeschi."  "  Mary  Woll- 
stonecrait  and  Fuseli,"  "Ixion,"and  "Hakkadosch  (Saint)  |ochanan." 
This  last  is  a  rabbinical  story;  "Donald"  is  a  deer-sulkmg  poem, 

told  Irom  the  animal's  side,  like  '-Tray." "The  Apotheosis  of 

St.  Dorothy  "  is  the  leading  poem  in  the  volume  by  Mr.  Gosse,  which 
the  Holts  will  soon  publish. 

Miscellany :  Both  the  new  editions  of  Shakespeare,  which  are  being 
prepared  in  England,  will  treat  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  and  "  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  "  as  spurious — a  course  in  wjuch  the  editors  will  have 
cordial  support.  Mr.  Furnivaland  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  are  editing  "The 
Old  Spelling  Shakespeare. " In  a  lecture  on  "Songs  and  Song- 
writers," delivered  before  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Chief 
Justice  C  P.  Daly  mentioned  that  the  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  to 
be  found  in  an  old  Basque  sword-dance.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  care  for  "songs  and  song-wnters"  to  hear  that  the  late  French 
archaeologist,  F.  de  Saulcy,  played  in  1871  some  old  Arabian  tunes, 
among  which  were  the  airs  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  and  "We 
won't  go  Home  till  Morning"  ("Marlborough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre.") 
The  only  difference  between  the  European  and  the  Arabian  tunes  was 
that  the  latter  were  played  in  the  minor  key. Authors,  and  occa- 
sionally publishers,  have  been  known  to  do  singular  things  in  the  way 
of  compiling  favorable  notices  of  their  books.  One  American  writer  of 
distinction  has  been  made  to  regret  the  kindline-s  with  which  he  has 
answered  r.-quesls  l^r  Ins  opinions  of  certain  volumes.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  private  ictier  in  which  (ie  had  imucsitauny.y  condemned  a  book 
-       mi    ■■  1  condense  1  for  public  iiion  that  it  was  made  to  appear  a 
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THE    ATHENS    OF    AMERICA. 


"Sibylla"    Describes    the   Fashions  and    Gossip   Current  at  the    Hnb. 


Now  that  you  know  what  a  snow-storm  really  is  by  the 
blizzard  which  refreshed  your  San  Francisco  roses  in  Decem- 
ber, you  can  imagine  what  sort  of  a  weather  we  enjoy.  Snow- 
storm twice  a  week  ;  world  buried  in  whirling  eider,  soft, 
soundless,  lovely ;  hard  frost  to  set  the  drifts  ;  next  days  azure 
and  silver,  about  like  a  Ribbon  Day  at  court.  Summer  in 
the  house  by  the  furnaces,  the  north  pole  out  of  doors,  air 
like  electricity  in  the  lungs,  snow  tossed  by  swift  runners 
from  sparkling  drifts.  Such  delightful  days  for  causetie  be- 
fore a  glowing  grate,  in  fur-trimmed  tea-gowns  and  Polish 
boots  lined  with  lynx  ;  cyclamens  and  cinerarias  in  the  win- 
dows; temperature,  ninety-two  degrees,  enervating  but  deli- 
cious ;  feet  on  the  register,  which  adds  its  heat  to  the  open 
fire — unwholesome  practice,  but  inevitable  ;  one  of  the  best 
talkers  in  two  continents  opposite,  primed  with  the  scandal 
of  three  capitals  ;  the  hot  coflfee-urn  and  service  near,  which 
people  who  study  comfort  are  beginning  to  keep  about  at  all 
hours,  as  Russians  do  their  samovars,  or  big  tea-boilers.  / 
don't  care  if  winter  does  last  five   months  in  the  year. 

As  I  listen  to  the  beguiling  voice  which  slays  a  reputation 
casually  every  fifteen  minutes,  a  few  details  of  house  costume 
find  themselves  on  my  mind.  The  tea-gown  is  darkest  red- 
brown,  the  shoes  the  same  color  of  morocco,  above  which 
shows  a  glimpse  of  deep  orange  silk  stockings.  Orange,  rus- 
set, and  wine  reds  are  the  colors  for  fine  hosiery,  chosen  to 
contrast  with  the  dress — while  the  shoes  match  it.  You  find 
house  shoes,  or  high  slippers  with  square  tabs  over  the  in- 
step, and  silver  buckles  in  colors  to  suit  the  favored  shades  of 
dress,  hunting-green,  terra  cotta,  russet,  red-brown,  and  par- 
tridge. Then  handkerchiefs  of  sheer  colored  batiste  add  a 
pretty  touch  to  the  dress.  One  finds  them  in  deep  blue  and 
pale  blue,  amber,  pale  pink,  strawberry  tinges,  finished  with 
worked  scollops,  or  wreaths  of  flowers  in  various  colors.  A 
dark  blue  batiste  worked  with  forget-me-nots,  showing  the 
pink  underskirts,  and  tiny  yellow  and  pink  turf-flowers,  is  not 
a  bad  touch  of  color  in  the  pocket  of  a  morning  dress.  The 
large  pelerine  of  lace  or  muslin  is  worn  with  high  dress  for 
dinner,  for  which  American  women  adopt  a  becoming  half 
toilette,  high-necked  rich  silks  and  showy  laces,  not  quite 
dressed  as  if  for  a  ball,  in  low-nerked  dress,  with  crumpled 
flowers,  and  long  tan  or  black  gloves  in  the  preposterous 
style  an  English  girl  puts  herself  up  for  soup  and  macaroni 
every  day. 

I  wish  to  remark,  apropos  of  my  fair  companion's  dress, 
that  lace,  even  quite  good  lace,  is  by  no  means  as  expensive 
as  it  has  always  been  up  to  five  years  ago  ;  machine  lace  is 
an  accepted  fact,  and  the  fine  French  machine-work  in  black 
silk,  which  copies  every  known  lace  under  the  sun,  is  far 
from  inartistic  or  undesirable.  The  newest  effort  is  in  fichus 
and  flounces  of  Muscovite  lace,  in  black  or  in  cream  silk,  a 
variation  on  Spanish  blonde,  in  patterns  of  -large  roses  and 
arabesques  finely  woven,  outlined  by  bold  cording,  or  plush 
cord,  hand-run.  The  relief  laces,  with  large,  raised  pattern, 
are  copied  in  everything  :  Carrickmacross  Irish  point,  Vene- 
tian point,  Russ,  and  raised  Flemish  work,  the  last  pure  sac- 
rilege. Cravats  are  shown  in  the  lovely  painted  lace,  of  fine 
Flemish  imitation,  the  close  meshes  tinted  with  green  colors, 
in  rose,  azure,  lilac  blendings,  which  really  lend  a  charm  to 
the  creamy  lace,  if  anything  can  enhance  lace. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  lace  factory  at  Ipswich,  in 
this  State,  about  1820?  And  a  Boston  lady  has  a  wedding- 
dress  and  veil  of  the  fine  sprigged  net,  then  fashionable, 
from  its  hands.  The  work — for  I  have  seen  the  treasure, 
rarely  exhibited — is  very  clear  and  pretty,  conveying  the  im- 
pression "lady-like"  more  than  any  other  word,  so  fine,  trans- 
parent, and  enduring.  You  can  handle  a  piece  of  this  old 
Ipswich  net,  wear  it,  and  wash  it  ten  times  as  often  as  the 
modern  work,  and  it  loses  neither  fibre  nor  clearness.  By 
the  way,  Mrs.  Page,  of  this  city,  owns  some  of  the  loveliest 
laces  in  America,  and  I  speak  with  knowledge,  in  using 
the  phrase.  The  veritable  old  Flemish  work  with  mod- 
ern point  de  gaze  and  high-priced  Valenciennes,  seldom 
seen  in  this  country,  are  the  only  kinds  which  merit  the 
name  of  frosty  laces — the  mesh  being  so  fine  a  thread  and 
so  small  that  you  hardly  follow  it  more  than  the  woven  frost 
flowers  on  the  pane.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  has  beautiful, 
picturesque  Spanish  point,  yards  on  yards  of  flounces  half  a 
yard  deep.  Mrs.  August  Belmont  has  old  French  Argentan 
point,  and  handsome  Venetian  robings.  Foreign  teachers 
of  lace-making  say  it  is  an  art  that  never  can  flourish  here  ; 
American  women  are  too  anxious  to  make  a  yard  of  lace  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  get  five  dollars  for  it,  to  submit  to  the 
life-long  industry  of  continental  women,  who  get  sixpence  a 
day  for  making  three  inches  of  Valenciennes.  One  accom- 
plished lace  artist  from  Devonshire,  who  knows  the  true 
honiton  and  cut- work,  for  which  English  women  are  famous, 
has  vainly  tried  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  establish  a  lace 
school  worth  the  name  in  New  York.  En  passant,  they 
never  will  succeed  in  setting  women  at  really  fine  work  of 
any  kind,  whether  design,  embroidery,  lace-making,  or  paint- 
ing, till  the  modern  substitute  for  the  oLd  conventual  sys- 
tem is  established,  which  guaranteed  the  worker  home,  liv- 
ing, protection,  with  some  degree  of  that  order  and  refine- 
ment indispensable  to  the  artistic  temper. 

These  unfortunate,  poor,  superfluous  women  are  a  trial  to 
civilization.  Why  does  it  not  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  centu- 
ries, and  give  them  in  large,  well-ordered  working-houses 
what  the  convent  gives? — the  tiny,  exquisitely  clean  room 
where  each  inmate  had  the  seclusion  dear  to  her,  abundant 
simple  fare,  gardens  to  work  and  walk  in,  cheerful  work- 
rooms where  each  pursued  her  art  under  strict,  capable 
teaching.  Were  the  plan  tried,  I  am  assured  by  a  society 
woman,  who  makes  an  intelligent  study  of  charities  as  well 
as  art,  a  thousand  women  could  be  kept  in  this  comfortable 
way,  in  every  way  more  acceptable  to  their  tastes,  for  not 
over  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  each.  The  distracting  strug- 
gle for  bread  and  shelter  off  their  minds,  protected  from  the 
constant  cheating  and  over-reaching  which  besets  the  help- 1 
less,  women  could  give  themselves  to  the  finest  work,  at  ] 
rates  to  compete  with  commoner  styles.  An  artist  in  needle-  j 
work,  so  housed  and  found,  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week 
would  work  to  more  orofit.  even  if  she  earned  no  more  than 
fi,-e  dol!  irs  1  week,  than  she  does  now  at  iw  n'  >•  tln'Iars  i 
week.     Such  a  home  might  be  attractive,  kindly  in  admiuia-  i 


tration,  the  classes  of  women  separated  according  to  their 
degrees  of  education,  and  all  brought  forward  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Convent  discipline  and  severity  should 
be  discarded  ;  the  idea  of  charity  forbidden  from  the  outset. 
It  would  be  simply  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost 
price.  The  inmates  of  some  prisons  live  better  than  the 
honest,  struggling  poor  outside,  at  limited  cost,  and  it  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  stop  the  clamor  for  higher  wages  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  overcharge  and  extortion  for  mere 
living,  which  discounts  all  that  the  working-classes  receive. 
So  says  my  enthusiastic,  clear-headed,  society  student, 
sweeping  her  velvet  skirt  aside  as  she  puts  up  a  buckled 
shoe  on  the  fender-stool.  To  do  her  justice,  she  has  studied 
the  problem  with  architects  and  business  men,  and  knows 
what  land  and  buildings  for  such  a  scheme  will  cost,  and 
what  to  run  it.  The  vision  of  a  large,  low,  Tudor  building, 
artistically  simple,  beautified  with  ivy,  climbing  roses,  and 
flower  borders,  set  in  lawns  and  gardens  which  are  to  be  the 
charge  of  women  having  tastes  for  out-door  work,  with  fruit 
gardens,  bee-hives,  and  poultry  yards,  such  as  are  attached 
to  religious  houses  in  parts  of  the  continent,  is  a  very  at- 
tractive one,  and  the  prettiest  expression  of  modern  good 
works,  not  to  say  Boston  intelligence,  that  has  lately  come 
to  light. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  small  critics  administer  on  Mr. 
Howells,  who  has  committed  the  high  treason  of  writing 
light  literature  a  good  deal  better,  with  all  discrimination, 
than  anybody  else  in  the  country  just  at  present.  True,  his 
gentlemen  have  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  so  fine-drawn  some- 
times as  to  be  invisible  to  common  humanity,  and  are  per- 
petually begging  pardon  for  being  "  brutal  "  to  the  heroine, 
when  they  suggest  anything  she  might  not  like  to  hear  ;  but 
to  the  majority  of  American  readers  he  is  interesting — fatal 
defect  !  Miss  Ritual  and  her  brother,  who  marched  his 
women  out  of  the  theatre  when  Modjeska  played  Frou-Frou, 
find  Mr.  Howells  coarse  in  his  delineation  of  rustic  Yankee 
life.  Mr.  Penpoodle,  whose  word  nobody  would  take  for 
three-and-sixpence,  and  who  steers  his  life  solely  by  the  club 
decalogue,  finds  him  immoral  because  he  alludes  to  the  fact 
of  a  young  man  being  in  love  with  another  man's  wife.  Miss 
Daffydilly  and  Miss  Groom  are  professional  lady  critics,  one 
of  whom  finds  him  wanting  in  robustness  of  passion  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  American  society ;  the  other  re- 
proaches him  as  a  sordid,  realistic  writer,  busy  with  the  slang 
of  school-girls  and  cheap  boarding-houses.  As  an  old  pub- 
lisher told  me,  not  long  since,  no  book  ever  succeeds  unless 
it  is  thoroughly  abused.  He  meant  to  invert  the  terms  ;  but 
truly,  nothing  forces  success  better  than  a  good  ferment  of 
criticism. 

How  a  magazine  editor,  with  the  blame  of  refusing  a  good 
many  second-rate  effusions  on  his  shoulders,  ever  dares  write 
a  book  that  makes  a  stir  is  more  than  a  modest  man  can  see. 
A  lady  whose  poems  were  not  encouraged  under  his  man- 
agement may  bring  an  indictment  against  his  literary  style, 
and  read  him  out  of  the  guild  entirely.  Then,  too,  "A  Mod- 
ern Instance"  has  a  very  neat  drawing  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper publisher,  which  the  author  has  not  quite  made  a  pho- 
tograph. He  might  have  drawn  it  closer,  and  named  it,  say, 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  offended  only  one 
gentleman  and  his  friends,  but  having  artistically  left  only 
the  moral  portrait  distinct,  about  a  dozen  newspaper  propri- 
etors uneasily  suspect  themselves  the  originals,  quite  con- 
scious of  bein2  able  to  fill  the  portrait. 

Speaking  of  the  novel,  I  heard  one  woman  lately  ask  an- 
other what  she  thought  of  the  passage  where  Atherton  tells 
Ben  Halleck  that  he  is  the  last  man  who  must  ever  think  of 
Marcia  Hubbard,  although  she  is  free  from  her  worthless 
husband,  because  he  loved  her  before  she  was  free. 

"Think  !  I  wanted  to  throw  the  book  across  the  room  ; 
such  idiotic,  overdrawn  morality  ! " 

"  I  did  toss  the  book  aside,"  sneered  the  other.  "  You 
can't  draw  the  lines  too  tightly  on  human  nature,  or  moral- 
ity upsets.  It  is  enough  to  ask  of  a  man  who  loves  another 
man's  wife  to  keep  it  to  himself  while  she  is  bound  to  him. 
Setting  such  unreasonable  ideals  of  conduct  before  people 
leads  them  to  believe  all  morality  impossible,  and  not 
worth  attempting.  I  really  thought  Mr.  Howells's  story  a 
pieayjjr  divorce,  all  the  stronger  by  making  the  argument 
indirect.  It  seems  so  wholly  absurd  that  a  clean  woman 
should  feel  duty  toward  a  man  who  broke  every  tie  unscru- 
pulously as  Bartly  Hubbard.  It's  awfully  like.  People  are 
mostly  fools." 

One  of  these  women  had  held  herself  bound  twenty  years 
by  a  most  obnoxious  marriage,  seeking  no  relief,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  society  and  her  children's  good  name. 
The  other  was  a  woman  standing  in  Marcia  Hubbard's 
place,  supporting  her  daughter  by  her  art,  working  in  slow 
decay,  knowing  any  moment  she  might  accept  ease  and  de- 
voted love,  but  finding  sacred  independence  dearer  than 
either.  The  opinion  of  such  women  on  such  a  point  should 
have  worth. 

Boston  does  not  give  public  masquerades  like  the  Arion 
and  Liederkranz  of  its  sister  city,  but  some  very  fine  private 
masques  are  given  in  society.  Can  you  tell  what  character 
would  wear  a  crystal- spangled  tulle  over  satin,  with  fringe  of 
frosted  snow-drops,  the  drapery  studded  wjth  bouquets  of 
the  same  flowers  ?  It  was  the  First  Blossom,  and  splendid 
diamonds  were  worn  with  it.  The  aesthetes  in  sallow  colors 
and  lank  draperies  yield  to  the  picturesque  style,  a  model  of 
which,  after  a  Holbein  picture,  wears  a  long  full  dress  of 
white  serge,  with  a  girdle  of  pearls,  and  white  plush  coif  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  A  fine  colonial  dress  was  pale  gray 
brocade,  a  family  relic  modernized  by  old  lace  and  delicate 
silver  passementerie  shading  into  the  dress,  over  a  petticoat 
of  salmon  pink  satin  with  flounces  of  soft  yellowish  lace.  A 
ghost  costume  was  very  pretty,  though  slightly  eerie,  the  face 
powdered  white  to  the  lips,  of  course,  dead  white  dress  of 
India  serge  made  like  a  shroud,  with  cord  girdle,  the  hands 
crossed  on  the  breast,  below  a  knot  of  flowers,  and  clouds  of 
tulle  over  the  whole  from  top  to  toe.  It  recalled  to  one  per- 
son a  dreadful  Parisian  mask  of  a  skeleton,  for  which  a 
wicked  young  student  dressed  in  tights  and  white  jean,  which 
an  artist  friend  made  up  with  livid  and  sepia  shadings  to  im- 
itate the  ribs,  sunken  lace,  a  waxen  head-piece  simulating 
the  skull  with  awful  likeness.  The  figure  was  very  thin  any- 
how, and  this  presentment  under  the  white  cloak  of  an  Aus- 
trian hussar,  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  most  notorious 
un°  of  the  ball.  SIBYLLA. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  French  ball.  "  What,  you  here,  Gaston,  when  only 
two  weeks  ago  you  buried  the  wife  who  loved  you  so  fondly, 
and  to  whom  you  seemed  so  devoted  ?"  "  Well,  and  where 
would  you  wish  me  to  be?"  "It  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
I  had  lost  the  companion  of  my  life  I  should  be  somewhere 
else,  weep" «  Over  hergrave?  I  know  ;  but  the  ceme- 
tery closes  at  sundown  !  " 


A  party  of  young  loafers  entered  a  Methodist  church,  at 
Waseca,  Wisconsin,  and  began  a  night's  carousal  with 
whisky  and  cards.  As  there  was  no  police  force  that  could 
be  called  in.  the  pastor  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet,  emerged 
from  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  in  a  ghostly  fashion,  but  couldn't 
scare  them.  Then  he  fished  out  an  old  sermon  and  went  to 
preaching,  and  they  fled  in  no  time. 


The  scene  is  laid  at  a  Spiritualist  assembly,  and  the  me- 
dium has  evoked  a  departed  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead.  The 
following  conversation  takes  place,  amid  an  excited  hush  ; 
"  Is  the  spirit  of  Epaminondas  present  ?  "  (Three  affirmative 
knocks.)  "  And  do  you  recognize  me,  bright  visitant  from 
abetter  clime?"  (Three  affirmative  knocks.)  "Who  am 
I  ?"  "An  infernal  ass  !" spells  out  the  spirit  of  Epaminon- 
das. 

An  aesthete  has  been  delivering  himself  of  an  eloquent 
tirade  against  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  domain  of  art  by 
the  meaner  herd  of  tradespeople  and  miscellaneous  no- 
bodies, and  finally,  rising  to  an  alpine  height  of  scorn,  ex- 
claims :  "Ay,  all  of  you  here  are  Philistines — mere  Philis- 
tines !  "  "  Yes,"  says  an  old  gentleman,  softly,  "  we  are  Phil- 
istines, and  I  suppose  that  is  why  we  are  being  assaulted  with 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass." 


There  was  a  company  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  little 
game  of  poker  in  a  prominent  gentleman's  parlor  one  night 
lately.  It  grew  late,  and  fears  were  expressed  by  the  party 
that  they  were  trespassing  upon  the  kindness  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  present.  "  Not  at 
all,  gentlemen — not  at  all  !  Play  as  long  as  you  please.  I 
am  Czar  here!"  said  the  master  of  the  mansion.  "Yes, 
gentlemen,  play  as  long  as  you  please  ! "  said  a  silvery  voice, 
and  all  rose  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  stood  before  them. 
"  Play  as  long  as  you  please,  gentlemen  !  But,  as  it  is  nearly 
one  o'clock,  the  Czar  is  going  to  bed  !■"     He  went. 


"  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Petosky,  "  do  you  know  that  we  are 
living  too  extravagantly?"  Charles  sighed  heavily,  and 
threw  away  his  newspaper.  "At  least  you  are,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Petosky.  "  You  are  quite  extravagant  with  your  cigars, 
your  clubs,  your  wine,  and  billiards.  Now,  I  want  to  make 
a  proposition  to  you.  I  have  just  purchased  a  toy  bank,  and 
I  want  you  to  allow  me  one  cent  a  day.  Will  you  do  it  ?" 
Charles  smiled  at  his  young  wife's  enthusiasm,  and  promised 
to  do  it.  "  Because,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Petosky,  "  we  never 
know  how  soon  misfortune  may  overtake  us."  Two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  conversation  the  crash  came.  Charles 
found  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  stock  deal,  and  was 
penniless.  With  trembling  limbs  he  dragged  himself  home 
and  told  his  wife,  while  wringing  his  hands  despairingly. 
But  the  brave  little  woman  never  blanched;  with  a  joyous 
light  in  her  soft,  loving  eyes  she  made  a  break  for  the  toy 
bank,  and  emptied  the  contents  into  her  husband's  hands. 
"Here,  take  this,"  she  cried,  while  great  tears  of  joy  welled 
from  her  husband's  eyes,  "take  this  and  retrieve  your  shat- 
tered fortunes."     They  opened  it.     It  contained  $7.30. 


The  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  England, 
recently  fell  into  a  laughable  blunder.  A  lady  who  was  a 
deaf-mute,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  a  foreigner  and  unable 
to  speak  English,  came  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  mar- 
ried. The  clergyman,  after  much  difficulty,  made  out  the 
object  of  their  visit,  as  he  supposed,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  church.  He,  in  fact, 
understood  that  they  wish  to  be  baptized,  and  on  the  day  set 
had  provided  the  requisite  number  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers to  answer  fox  them.  The  regular  baptismal  service 
was  used  over  them  ;  they  were  asked  if  they  renounced  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  and  duly  signed  with  sign  of  the  cross. 
Though  the  service  was  not  such  as  they  expected,  they  sup- 
posed it  was  the  newest  way  of  solemnizing  matrimony,  and 
departed,  imagining  themselves  man  and  wife.  The  next 
day  the  rector  received  from  them  a  package  containing  a 
piece  of  the  wedding-cake,  and  a  little  note  of  thanks  from 
the  couple.  Horrified  at  the  discovery  of  the  mistake,  the 
clergyman  rushed  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  staying,  ex- 
plained the  matter  as  best  he  could,  and  hurried  them  back 
to  the  church,  when  they  were  married  this  time  in  due  and 
ancient  form. 

Everything  in  Germany  is  subordinate  to  the  army,  and 
this  subordination  makes  the  officers  perhaps  the  most 
arrogant  set  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they  walk  the 
sidewalks,  and  never  think  to  give  way  to  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  while  the  least  infringement  of  their  dignity  calls 
forth  the  sword,  which  is  used  by  them  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Sometimes  they  find  that  with  an  American  they  go 
a  little  too  far.  In  Dresden,  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  author, 
is  credited  with  the  following  exploit  :  He  had  been  driven 
from  the  sidewalk  many  and  many  a  time  by  the  German 
officers,  till  finally  one  day,  coming  over  the  Elbe  on  one  of 
the  bridges,  with  a  friend,  he  vowed  that  the  first  German 
officer  he  met  should  at  least  give  him  half  of  the  sidewalk. 
He  soon  met  one,  and  neither  being  willing  to  give  way  they 
walked  directly  into  one  another.  Hawthorne  did  not  budge, 
neither  would  the  German  ;  they  glared  at  one  another  for 
a  few  moments,  when  the  German  drew  his  sword,  and  at- 
tempted to  strike  Hawthorne  with  the  flat  of  the  blade.  In 
a  twinkling  Hawthorne  knocked  the  officer  down,  took  his 
sword  away  from  him,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Elbe.     The  disgrace  of  having  lose  h  -as 

great  that  the  officer  ne\tr  dared  mention 
stance. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  read  a  paper  called 
■  the  Churchman,  a  journal  which  was  read  by  all  good 
Churchmen  (with  a  capital  C.)  A  Churchman,  (with 
a  capital  C),  I  would  have  you  to  know,  does  not 
mean  simply  one  who  goes  to  church,  but  a  member 
of  what  its  adherents  call  the  Church.  This  paper  that 
I  used  to  read,  then,  was  called  the  Churchman,  and 
it  was  published  by  the  Mallory  Brothers.  Although 
a  religious  paper,  it  was  a  good  one,  and  could  be 
read  with  interest  even  by  a  boy.  Its  religion  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  chills. 

Many  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  ceased  to  read 
the  Chutchman.  Yet  none  the  less  the  Mallory 
Brothers  (or  brother,  for  I  believe  oce  is  dead)  con- 
tinue to  exercise — in  a  different  way,  it  is  true — some 
influence  upon  my  mind.  And  upon  the  minds  of 
others  as  well,  for  the  plays  produced  by  theMallorys 
at  their  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  all  over  the 
United  States,  have  been  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

I  thought  of  this  last  Monday  evening,  as  I  sat  at 
the  Baldwin,  listening  to  that  most  impressive  play, 
"  Young  Mrs.  Winthiop. "  It  is  another  one  of  those 
dramas  at  which  we  sometimes  sneer  as  being  "  Ha- 
zelkirkeish  "or  "  Madisonsquarey, "  but  which,  none 
the  less,  are  nearly  always  interesting,  and  invariably 
pure  in  tone. 

When  Doctor  Mallory  dies,  as  die  he  will,  he  can 
go  to  his  grave  with  the  comforting  conviction  that 
he  has  set  in  motion  a  great  deal  of  ink,  printed  a 
great  many  papers,  set  scores  of  authors  grinding  out 
plays,  soothed  many  old  women  with  religious  edito- 
rials, and  pleased  thousands  of  people  with  pretty 
plays. 

"Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  like  its  predecessors,  is 
a  pretty  play.  Yet  it  is  more — it  is  a  strong  play, 
which  "Esmeralda"  is  not.  It  is  a  natural  play, 
which  "  Hazel  Kirke"  is  not.  And  it  is,  withal,  a 
play  with  a  moral. 

The  question  of  marital  unhappiness  is  one  which 
is  taking  a  front  rank  in  American  literature.  Wit- 
ness Howells's  ' '  Modern  Instance  " — the  book  of  the 
year.  Witness  Howard's  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop" 
— the  play  of  the  year.  The  woes  of  two  young  peo- 
ple who  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  How  many  of 
us  have  stood  —  sometimes  at  chancel-rails  as  as- 
sistants or  what  not— and  listened  to  the  solemn 
words  of  the  service,  with  a  strong  admixture  of 
doubt  as  to  the  future  menage,  or  of  wonder  as  to  the 
lightness  with  which  young  people  assume  the  matri- 
monial yoke. 

I  suppose  we  will  go  on  having  more  than  our  share 
of  marital  unhappiness  in  America  so  long  as  our 
young  people  are  allowed  to  have  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage entirely  in  their  own  hands.  And  a  precious  mess 
they  make  of  it,  six  times  out  of  ten.  Better  a  thou- 
sand times  the  Continental  marriage  of  convenience 
than  our  own— what  shall  I  call  it?— marriage  of  folly. 
Two  young  persons  meet ;  he  is  a  fool ;  so  is  she ;  they 
are  irresistibly  attracted  toward  each  other;  they 
love.  Their  parents  know  they  are  fools ;  they  dis- 
courage the  perpetuation  and  propagation  of  fools  ; 
they  oppose  the  match.  The  young  people  meet  and 
vow  ;  they  swear  ;  they  pledge  ;  they  spoon  ;  they 
call  their  parents  bad  names  ;  they  many  ;  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  perpetuation  and  so  forth,  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  They  live  together  ;  being  il!  bred,  they 
can  not  do  so  comfortably ;  they  quarrel ;  being  ill 
bred,  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  vulgar  ;  they  quar- 
rel repeatedly,  openly  ;  they  quarrel  even  in  public ; 
being  fools  and  dull,  they  do  not  know  that  this  is 
hideously  vulgar.  They  separate  ;  they  are  divorced. 
This  is  a  kind  of  American  marriage  we  see  every 
day.  And  yet  if  I  were  to  arise,  and  proclaim  in  the 
highways  and  byways  that  American  marriage  is  a 
mockery,  and  that  the  European  custom  of  arranging 
raarri.ige  by  the  elders  should  prevail  here,  I  would 
probably  be  sent  to  Coventry  for  my  pains. 

All  this  is  a  digression,  although  suggested  by 
"Young  Mrs.  Winthrop."  In  this  case  the  unhappy 
marriage  is  not  the  kind  I  have  described.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  are  at  least  persons  of  good  breeding — 
they  do  not  quarrel.     They  simply  glide  apart. 

It  is  the  old  story.  After  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
the  husband  seeks  his  club.  After  the  honeymoon  is 
over,  the  wife  returns  to  "society."  It  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  fault  lies  in  cases  of  this  kind.  I  think  it 
is  with  the  woman.  She  can  not  understand  that 
when  a  man  returns  to  his  home  after  a  day  in  the 
world,  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  a  dull  ball,  a  stupid 
reception,  or  an  irritating  fancy-dress  party.  He 
wants  ease  ;  he  wants  comfort.  If  his  wife  would 
him  into  society,  where  can  he  find  ease  and 
rt?    At  bis  club.      He  will    find  numbers  of 


other  men  there  on  the  same  quest.  There  is  no 
sense  of  oppression — no  formality.  He  can  put  his 
feet  on  the  costly  furniture — which  he  would  not  do 
at  home.  He  can  be  attended  by  trained  servants, 
who  know  his  ways,  and  who  are  probably  better 
than  his  own  servants.  He  can  go  into  the  card- 
rooms  with  some  other  men  in  search  of  ease  and 
comfort,  and  win  or. lose  large  sums  of  money  easily 
and  comfortably. 

There  is  a  varnish  of  selfishness  over  it  all,  but 
there  is  nothing  emotional.  Sentiment  does  not  en- 
ter there.  It  sometimes  does  at  home.  Some  in- 
finitesimal question  of  feeling  may  arise  between  hus- 
band and  wife  which  will  render  an  evening  spent  in 
each  other's  company  at  home  intolerable.  Not  so 
at  the  club.  The  pleasant  fellow  across  the  table  is 
companionable  and  jolly  ;  he  is  glad  to  have  you 
there  ;  your  society  adds  to  his  pleasure.  Ytt,  if  you 
fell  and  broke  your  neck  next  day,  he  would  not  care 
two  pins,  and  his  appetite  would  not  be  affected. 

The  club  and  society — these  are  the  two  things 
which  disrupt  the  Winthrop  household.  Yet  how 
poor  and  paltry  they  seem  beside  the  life  they  de- 
stroy I  What  is  a  club  ?  A  place  used  by  a  man 
who  has  no  home  as  a  poor  substitute  for  one.  What 
is  society?  In  America  it  consists  of  raw  girls  and 
dancing  young  men — with  a  sprinkling  of  young 
married  women  like  Mrs.  Winthrop.  Small  wonder 
that  men  like  Douglas  Winthrop  should  not  care  for 
it ;  small  wonder  that  women  like  his  wife,  fancying 
they  do,  should  find  out  their  error  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  present  play  the  husband  and  wife  have  at 
least  favorable  surroundings.  There  is  a  phenome- 
nal mother-in-law,  who  is  gentle  and  unofficious,  and 
who  loves  them  and  their  baby.  There  is  a  family 
lawyer  who  reminds  one  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers, 
by  the  exceeding  goodness  of  his  heart.  There  is  a 
blind  girl,  whose  timid,  trustful  falling  into  love  is  an 
ever-present  reproach  to  the  married  couple  who  are 
falling  out  of  it. 

The  only  evil  person  in  the  play  is  Mrs.  Dick  Chet- 
wyn,  "a  lady  of  society,"  per  play-bill,  and  she  is 
not  so  very  bad.  She  is  only  worldly.  It  is  her  in- 
fluence upon  young  Mrs.  Winthrop  that  makes  her 
count  for  ill.  But  she  is  a  most  lively  and  amusing 
person — most  worldly  women  are — and  one  can  not 
help  thinking  how  agreeable  she  must  be  to  everyone 
— except  her  husband.  The  husband,  by  the  way, 
does  not  appear  upon  the  scene,  one  of  the  many 
things  which  go  to  prove  how  well  the  drama  is  con- 
structed. A  less  skillful  playwright  would  have  had 
him  in  the  play,  while  the  few  sentences  from  his 
wife's  lips  which  limn  his  character  serve  infinitely 
better. 

Altogether  the  play  is,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the 
best  American  dramas  we  have  had  for  many  a  day. 
I  am  a  tolerably  good  American,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  no  liking  for  American  wines  or  Ameri- 
ican  plays.  Both  are,  as  a  rule,  bad.  That  "Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop"  is  an  exception  is  cause  for  more 
than  the  author's  gratification.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  audience  on  Monday  night  paid  the  play  the 
compliment  of  listening  to  it  with  fixed  attention. 

Miss  Carrie  Turner,  the  leading  lady,  did  not  par- 
ticularly impress  me.  She  rather  affects  the  Bern- 
hardt style,  but  resembles  that  lady  in  nothing  but 
her  meagreness.  Mr.  Buckley  is  better  as  Douglas 
Winthrop  than  he  was  as  Dave  Hardy.  Miss  Syd- 
ney Cowell  and  Mr.  Whiffen  relieved  the  rather 
sombre  story  by  touches  of  comedy,  and  did  it  very 
well.  -  The  other  characters  were  in  good  hands. 

There  were  two  very  handsome  sets.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  the  stage  manager  gave  a  boxed-in  set,  with 
the  corner  of  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The 
effect  was  novel,  but  pleasing.  Belasco  has  a  good 
head  for  stage  managing,  and  many  original  ideas. 


At  the  California  Madame  Ellmenreich  has  been 
playing  "Maria  Stuart"  and  "Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur."  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  in  the  latter.  As  the 
hapless  Queen  of  Scots  she  was  much  more  success- 
ful than  as  Camille.  The  part  is  better  suited  to  her 
in  every  way. 

The  support  was  bad. 

One  scene  is  introduced  in  the  present  version 
which  might  be  omitted  to  advantage.  I  refer  to  the 
scene  where  Mary  is  shrived  by  a  confessor,  and  re- 
ceives the  sacrament.  It  is  an  unpleasant  scene, 
even  to  an  infidel.  What  it  may  be  to  a  believer,  I 
can  not  tell.  Mary's  avowal  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley  is,  I  think,  a  dramatic  mistake.  There 
is  little  historic  doubt  existingas  to  her  guilt,  it  is  true, 
but  its  avowal  thus  upon  the  stage  has  a  tendency  to 
alienate  the  audience.  The  whole  scene  was  inde- 
scribably repugnant  to  me. 

Apropos  of  the  sacrament,  it  was  a  mistake  for  the 
officiating  priest  to  administer  both  elements.  From 
a  time  antedating  the  Council  of  Lateran— in  the 
twelfth  century,  I  think— it  was  the  custom  in  the 
Latin  Church  to  administer  the  bread  alone  to  the 
laity,  and  this  custom  was  crystallized  into  a  dogma 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  some  lime  during  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Next  week  there  is  to  be  produced  at  the  California 
anew  play  by  Leonard  Grover,  entitled  "The  City." 

The  Minstrels  have  been  drawing  crowded  houses 
at  the  Standard  during  the  week.  The  finale  is  very 
effective.  A  garden  party  is  surprised  by  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  streams  of  real  water,  with  a  calc.uui  light 


shining  through  them,  descend  upon  the  umbrella- 
protected  forms  of  the  guests. 

Little  Minnie  Palmer  came  to  San  Francisco.  Lit- 
tle Minnie  Palmer  saw  and  was  seen.  But  Little 
Minnie  Palmer  did  not  conquer. 

I  think  that  at  some  period  in  the  past  Little  Minnie 
Palmer  may  have  been  a  not  unacceptable  actress  of 
the  upper  variety  or  Lotta  stripe.  But  that  time  has 
passed.  Little  Minnie  Palmer  now  winks  too  much, 
kicks  too  much,  and  makes  too  many  faces.  Her 
grimacing  at  times  is  positively  painful. 

By  the  way,  the  entire  company  seem  to  have  taken 
the  audience  into  their  confidence.  Litde  Minnie 
Palmer  winks  incessantly.  Tony  winks  continuously. 
Doctor  Oliver — who  is  "  a  true  friend"  on  the  play- 
bill, and  a  Greek  chorus  in  the  play — distributes 
winks  with  such  profusion  and  periodicity,  that  he 
seems  as  full  of  mystery  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  of  elec- 
tricity. And  "Mrs.  Fleeter,  an  adventuress,"  who  is 
played  by  Miss  Maggie  Arlington — a  handsome 
woman,  with  a  certain  opulence  of  charms  unusual  in 
misses — favored  the  audience  at  times  with  large  and 
languid  winks,  for  no  particular  reason,  apparently, 
unless  because  the  others  did. 

As  to  the  play,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  bills 
call  it  a  "  charming  idyl  comedy-drama, "  and  further 
say  :  "  It  is  a  reproduction  of  an  every-day  scene  in 
life,  intermingled  with  entrancing  music,  songs,  duets, 
choruses,  dances,  and  everything  necessary  to  make 
up  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment  for  the  public 
who  seek  amusement.  The  moral  is  pure  and  whole- 
some, illustrating  the  difference  between  the  love  of  a 
good  girl  and  the  fascination  of  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  deserving  the  patronage  and  consideration  of 
every  parent."  There  is  certainly  nothing  immoral 
in  it,  and  I  think  any  girl  could  safely  take  her  mother 
there.  But  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the 
play.  Its  morality  palls  upon  you.  The  pleasing 
spectacle  of  two  critics  sweetly  slumbering  in  the  or- 
chestra presented  itself  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
act.  I  wilt  not  mention  their  names,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  one  of  them. 

The  characters  consist  of  Miss  Palmer,  who,  as  I 
said,  is  an  actress  of  the  Lotta-kick-and-multicolored- 
hose  variety  ;  Tony,  a  stage  German  of  the  Fritz 
variety ;  Farmer  Hartzell,  a  stage  Irishman  of  the 
Pat  Rooney  variety,  changed  for  the  nonce  into  a 
German  by  reason  of  stage  exigencies  ;  Joe  Shotwell, 
a  broken-down  stage  sport  of  the  common  villain 
variety  ;  Harold  Barllett,  a  stage  gambler,  of  the 
polished  villain  variety ;  and  a  number  of  minor 
characters  of  no  variety  at  all. 

Miss  Palmer  has  a  rather  pleasant  mezzo-soprano, 
and  sings  acceptably.  Her  dancing  is  not  graceful. 
She  is  seconded  in  her  songs  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Graham. 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  here  before  with 
some  other  troupe.  In  iact,  I  have  seen  him  here  be- 
fore several  times,  with  several  troupes.  I  think,  too, 
I  have  heard  him  sing  his  songs  before— the  same 
songs.  One  might  paraphrase  the  Scriptures,  and 
say  that  m  lieu  of  the  poor  we  have  Mr.  Graham 
always  with  us.  Or  it  might  mean  the  same  without 
paraphrasing.  Pasquino. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Society. 

The  Delta  Sigma,  a  musical  and  literary  society 
connected  with  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
this  city,  gave  the  opening  entertainment  of  its  lecture 
and  concert  course  of  1883  last  week,  on  Thursday 
evening.  This  pleasant  and  carefully  arranged  af- 
fair, a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  took  place  in  the  auditorium  of  the  church 
itself.  Mediocrity,  in  a  setting  of  rich  spaces,  with 
springing,  Gothic  grace,  and  frescoed  enchantments, 
is  shorn  of  its  indifference,  and  ranks  no  more  as 
commonness.  It  may  have  a  cold,  but  hoarseness, 
with  these  surroundings,  suggests  only  the  sweet  tri- 
umph of  a  charitable  good-will  over  bronchial  disable- 
ments ;  or  it  may  be  worn  with  use  and  time,  but  all 
sharpness  is  softened  and  smoothed  away,  and  lingers 
as  simple  pathos  among  these  arched  reaches.  If 
the  church,  however,  had  been  the  barest  of  bare 
halls,  it  would  still  have  been  a  most  self-sacrificing 
act  on  the  part  of  Miss  Louise  Elliott  to  sing  so 
good-naturedly  again  and  again.  She  was  evidently 
suffering  with  severe  throat  trouble  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  disadvantage  she  responded  to  an  encore,  after 
singing  the  trying  aria,  "Ah,  fors'  e  lui,"  from 
"  Traviata."  Miss  Elliott  is  well  known  to  our  con- 
cert-going public,  and  her  strong  flexible  voice  is  usu- 
ally successful  in  the  rendition  of  the  florid  and  em- 
bellished selections  generally  preferred  by  her.  But 
on  this  occasion  her  encore,  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  was  given  with  much  more  certainty  and 
ease  than  the  elaborate  aria ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  her  second  number,  Clay's  ballad,  "  She  wan- 
dered down  the  mountain  side,"  with  its  response. 
Miss  Elliott's  voice  is  not  sympathetic,  but  at  its  best 
it  has  great  power  and  fine  compass.  How  rarely, 
after  all,  one  does  come  upon  vocal  sympathy  !  With 
Mrs.  Blake-Alverson,  for  instance,  we  seem  to  be 
upon  the  very  point  of  meeting  it  face  to  face  in  her 
pure  accuracies  and  faithful  musical  intention.  Yet 
its  eyes — the  eyes  of  Harmony's  Muse — never  "start 
between  the  boughs,"  from  first  to  last.  "Amalia" 
is  a  song  that  contains  as  much  passion  as  Millard 
ever  puts  into  anything  ;  but  Mrs.  Alverson's  interpre- 
tation left  out  even  that  measure  of  feeling.  Her  en- 
core, "  Weary,  so  weary,"  seemed  better  suited  to  that 
quality  of  her  voice  which  may  be  called  apathy,  per- 
haps ;  and  her  second  selection  was  pleasant,  and 
carefully  given.  Mrs.  Alverson  took  the  place  of 
Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire,  who  was  unable  to  appear  on 
account  of  illness. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  numbers  of  the  evening 
was  an  organ  solo  by  Miss  F.  A.  Dillaye,  who  played 
an  "  Offertoire  "  in  G,  by  Wely,  with  great  taste  and 
precision.  The  characteristics  of  this  interesting  com- 
position were  set  forth  with  so  free  and  bold  a  hand 
that  it  seemed  to  be  in  music  what  an  etching  is  in 
art.  The  audience  (which  was  small,  by  the  way) 
evidently  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  difficulties  of 
Miss  Dillaye's  contribution  to  the  programme — pos- 
sibly because  she  gave  with  so  little  effort  what  repre- 
sented so  much  patient  work  and  study.  The  variety 
afforded  by  an  organ  number  was  exceedingly  enjoy- 
able. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  as  pianiste,  gave,  in  her 
usual  happy  manner,  a  Gavotte,  by  Sgambati.  with 
Stephen  Heller's  Prelude,  as  an  encore.  Later,  a 
Nocturne  in  E  flat,  and  a  Mazourka  in  D,  by  Chopin. 
Mrs.  Carr's  reputation  is  so  thoroughly  established 
that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  new  praise,  and  she  is 
always  sure  of  a  cordial  and  sincere  reception.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Campbell  sangthe  "  Bedouin  Love  Song,"by 
Pease,  and  "  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,"  as 
an  encore.  Both  were  good  ;  the  latter  especially  so. 
Four  excellent  part-songs,  by  the  Amphion  Quartet  — 
Messrs.  Clark,  Mayer,  Tippett,  and  Campbell — com- 
pleted the  programme,  and  awakened  much  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  second  concert  of  this,  series  will  take  place 
Thursday  evening,  March  8th.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  February  14,  1883. 


Richard  Wagner. 
The  world  loses,  in  the  death  of  Richard  Wagner, 
its  greatest  composer  since  Beethoven.  He  was  born 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  and  educated  by  his  step-father. 
After  unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  have  produced 
some  of  his  musical  compositions,  he  set  out  for  Paris 
in  1841,  where,  although  disappointedin  all  his  hopes, 
he  composed  two  of  his  best  operas.  Going  to  Lon- 
don in  1855,  he  directed  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
for  a  season,  but  left  England  soon  after  with  little 
regret.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  gradually  won 
himself  a  great  name,  and,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  produced  his  operas  in  a  manner 
which  has  never  been  equaled  for  magnificence.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  music  that  a  com- 
poser had  been  able  to  call  together  an  audience  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  in  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  German  town,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
production  of  an  opera.  The  composer  was  much 
exhausted  after  his  efforts  in  the  late  representation 
of  "  Parsifal,"  and,  after  the  marriage  of  his  adopted 
daughter,  Blandine  von  Bulow,  departed  for  Venice, 
where  he  rented  from  the  Duca  de  Bevilacqua  a  por- 
tion of  the  splendid  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  on 
the  Grand  Canal.  There,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
and  enjoying  the  companionship  of  his  friend,  the 
painter  Paul  von  Jankowsky,  he  has  sought  health 
and  repose,  away  from  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter. 
It  seems,  however,  that  his  seventy  years  have  been 
unable  to  recover  from  the  last  strain  upon  them, 
and  that  in  "  Parsifal "  we  have  seen  the  completion 
of  his  life-work. 


The  date  of  Mrs.  Henry  Norton's  fourth  Song 
Recital  has  been  fixed  for  Friday  evening,  February 
23,  at  which  time  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carr. 
The  recital  will  take  place  at  Dashaway  Hall,  and 
the  programme  is  a  feast  of  good  things.  It  includes 
three  Schumann  songs,  four  old  English,  a  Russian 
Folk-song,  numbers  from  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
and  Wagner,  for  Mrs.  Norton  ;  and  Mrs.  Carr  will 
perform  selections  from  Bach,  Handel,  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and  others.  We  have  nothing, 
musically,  that  compares  with  these  evenings,  in  their 
way.  They  are  unique  as  they  are  successfully 
charming,  and  the  mere  promise  of  one  is  sufficient 
to  secure  in  advance  an  expectant  and  waiting  audi- 
ence. Seats  will  be  for  sale,  beginning  with  Wednes- 
day, the  21st,  at  Gray's  Music  Store, 


A    SPRING    POET. 


How  the  Editor  Made  a  Few  Changes  in  His  Poem. 

The  poet  got  a  nice  letter  from  the  editor,  and  so 
he  came  in  all  the  way  from  the  country  and  called 
at  the  office. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  the  conscientious  edi- 
tor, "about  that  little  poem  of  yours.  It's  a  very 
nice  poem,  and  I  desire  to  use  it ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  trifling  changes  which  I  should  like  to  have 
you  make,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  poet. 

"  They're  trifling,"  said  the  editor,  "  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  they  are  necessary.  They'll 
improve  the  poem  so  much.  You  see,  I  don't  like 
the  first  stanza  of  your  poem ;  that  is,  a  part  of  it. 
It  reads : 

1  She  leans  upon  the  rustic  gate. 

The  soft  breeze  trifles  with  her  hair, 
She  knows  she  has  not  long  to  wail 
Before  her  lover  will  be  there.' 
Now,  if  you  don't  mind  my  telling  you  so,  I  rather 
object  to  '  rustic  gate.'    That  seems  as  though  the 
gate  were  made  of  this  rustic  twisted  root  stuff,  and 
it  looks  like  an  advertisement  for  the  manufacturer. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  like  the  gate  idea  at  all.    It's  trite. 
Now,  if  you  could  make  her  sitting  on  a  stile,  or 
something  like  that,  I  think  it  would  be  better." 

"  I'll  make  her  sit  on  anything  short  of  a  red-hot 
stove,  if  you  want  it,"  the  poet  said,  in  a  wild  sort  of 
way. 

'  And  then  that  '  trifles  with  her  hair ' — that  gives 
a  sort  of  a  disheveled  idea  of  the  girl.  Can't  you  fix 
that?" 

"  Why,  cert,"  said  the  poet,  "  nothing  easier— 
'  She  sits  upon  the  garden  stile ; 

Her  hair  is  braided  down  her  back  ; 
She  sees,  with  many  a  beaming  smile 
Her  lover  coming  down  the  track.* 
Will  that  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  exactly  what  I  meant,"  answered  the  edi- 
tor, dubiously. 

"  Well,  here's  another  ending  to  the  stanza  : 
'  She  looks  'way  up  the  road  a  mile, 
And  sees  her  lover  in  a  hack.' 
With  that  you  can  use  it  over  again  in  the  reading- 
notices  column  for  a  livery  stable  advertisement," 

'  I  guess  we'll  slick  to  the  track  stanza,"  remarked 
the  editor.     "  And  if  you'll  just  change  that  '  lover ' 
*  brother,'  or  something   less   Swinburnian   and 
loose,  I  think  that  part  will  do." 

'  Cert !  cert  I  cert  I  "  said  the  poet.  "  I'll  make 
it  her  uncle,  or  her  second  cousin,  or  even  her  great- 
grandfather's third  wile,  if  you'll  supply  a  place  for 
the  metre  to  slop  over  into." 

'Well,  we'll  compromise  on  cousin,"  the  editor 
suggested  ;  "  it's  more  noncommittal,  and  I  suppose 
it's  all  the  same  to  you.  There's  only  one  thing 
more  I'd  like  to  suggest  about  those  hues— it  struck 
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me  just  now,  as  a  sort  of  inspiration.  Couldn't  you 
make  the  girl  sitting  in  an  opera-box?  It's  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  season,  and  it  seems  to  me  more  in 
harmony  with  your  original  idea.     Now,  if  you  could 

get  in  an  allusion  to  her  fashionable  coiffure  " 

"Look  here!"  interrupted  the  poet,  "I  ain't  a 
hair-dresser.  Think  I'm  going  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  bright  young  life  in  putting  up  and  letting  down 
that  young  lady's  hair  ?  This  is  positively  the  last 
change  I  make  in  her  mane  : 

'  She  sits  within  the  opera-box. 
Content  alone  and  glad  to  sit ; 
In  opulent  heaps  are  piled  her  locks — 
She  sees  her  cousin  in  the  pit.'  " 
"I  don't  like  the  pit,"  objected  the  editor;  "it's 
low.     Can't  you  put  him  in  the  orchestra  ?  " 

"  And  rhyme  it  to  Clytemnestra?"  sarcasmed  the 
poet.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  me  put  him 
in  the  gallery?  That's  high  enough— higher  than 
your  rate  of  payment,  anyway.  No,  sir  ;  we'll  stop 
right  there.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  want  done  to 
the  next  stanza?  " 

"  Really,"  the  editor  sighed,  "you're  so  particulai 
that  I'm  almost  afraid  to  mention  it ;  but  if  you  could 
get  the  second  verse  a  teeth  more  in  the  tone  of  oui 
paper  I'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  see  it  is 
almost  too  sad.     You  say  : 

.     '  The  sun  goes  down  ;  she  softly  sighs, 
A  solemn  darkness  fills  the  air  ; 
The  love-light  dies  from  out  her  eyes, 
Because  her  lover  is  not  there.' 
Now,    that   is  a  very   good   ending   to  a  two-stanza 
poem — one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  ;  but,  you  know,  a 
great  many  young  people  and  old  ladies   and  all  of 
that  influential  class  read  our  paper,  and  we  don't 
like  to  sadden  them.     Can't  you  end  it  up  cheerfully 
and  entertainingly  ?  " 
"Something  like  this  : 

'  She  sees  with  whoops  of  mad  surprise. 
Her  brother  on  a  piebald  mare  — 
something  that  way?  "  inquired  the  poet. 

"  No  ;  that  looks  like  levity.  Besides,  you've  al- 
ready put  her  in  an  opera-box." 

"  All  right  1  "  said  the  poet.  I  guess  I  catch  your 
idea.     Is  this  it? 

'  She  hears  a  round  of  double-knocks — 
It  is — it  is  her  brother  dear. 
He  enters  softly  in  the  box, 
And  flips  a  kiss  upon  her  ear.' " 
"It  won't  do  to  have  him  kiss  her  on  the  ear," 
mused  the  editor;  "that  sounds  as  if  he  meant  to 
bite  it.     Can't  you  make  him  kiss  her  on  the  brow  ?" 
"  How'll  this  hit  your  refined  taste  : 

'  She  hears  her  brother  by  her  side — 

She  turns  with  face  uplifted  now— 

His  hat  is  bad,  his  clothes  are  snide — 

He  kisses  her  upon  the  brow.'  " 

"That  third  lineisn't  the  thing,"said  the  editor. 

"Ain't  it,  though?     Well,  then — 

*  His  mouth  is  seven  inches  wide"' — 
"  No,"  broke  in  the  editor  ;  "  I've  got  it : 

*  Who  shall  affection's  ties  deride?' 
I  guess  that  will  do  it." 

"  I  guess  it  will  I  "  bassooned  the  poet.  "  Is  that 
all  you  want,  or  do  you  care  to  begin  again  and  have 
a  new  deal  all  round  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  editor  ;  "it's  more  like 
what  I  wanted  now.  Oh,  I  forgot  one  little  thing. 
If  you're  sure,  now,  that  I  haven't  vexed  you,  would 
you  mind  my  changing  the  title  from  a  "Twilit  Sor- 
row "  to  "  Beauty  in  the  Box?" 

"No,"  said  the  poet ;  "that  will  make  it  sound 
like  a  front-page  in  a  police  paper,  and  give  it  some 
snap,  anyway.  Do  you  pay  for  this  by  the  job,  or  on 
time?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  editor;  "ask  the 
cashier. " 

"No.  271,311,  'Twilit  Sorrow,'"  said  the  poet  to 
the  cashier,  when  he  got  down-stairs. 

"  Two  dollars,"  said  the  cashier;  "do  you  mind 
taking  it  in  trade?  " — Puck's  Annual. 


CCLXVIII.- 


-  Bill  of  Fare    for  Six  Persons— Sunday 
February  18, 
Chicken  Soup. 

Baked  Turbot,    Sauce  Hollandaise. 
Veal  Rissoles,      kice  Croquettes, 
Green  Peas.     Mushrooms. 
Roast  Canvas-back  Ducks,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 
Potato  Salad. 
German  Puffs,  Vanilla  Sauce. 
Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 
Sauce  Hollandaise. — Put  in  a  saucepan  a  piece  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  an  egg,  and  as  it  melts  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour.     Stir  until  smooth,  and  then  add,  slowly,  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  or  of  veal  stock.     As  it  boiU  stir  in  the 
beaten  yelks  of  four  eggs.     Add  the  juict.  of  half  a  large  or 
one  small  lemon.     Serve  at  once. 

Veal  Rissoles. — Chop  some  cold  veal  very  fine,  allow- 
ing one  cupful  for  riss  ,les.  Put  into  a  saucepan  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  as  it  boils  add  a  small  onion,  minced 
very  fine.  Fry  two  minutes,  and  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour.  Stir  until  smooth,  and  add  one  cup  of  stock.  As 
it  boils  stir  in  the  minced  veal,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Take  either  puff  paste  or  good  pic-crust ;  roll  quarter  of  an 
inch  thi'.k  ;  cut  with  a  biscuit-cutier ;  put  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  prepared  veal  in  each,  wet  the  edges  with 
cold  water,  and  press  together.  Fry  in  boiling  lard,  drain 
on  brown  paper,  and  serve  on  a  napkin.  Chicken  rissoles 
can  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 


—  TO   DETECT  ADULTERATION    IN    BAKING-POW- 

der  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  housekeeper  to  depend 
upon  reports  of  the  chemist  She  can,  with  but  lit- 
tle trouble  and  in  her  own  kitchen,  entirely  satisfy 
herself  on  the  subject.  The  most  common  adulter- 
ant in  baking-powder  is  starch,  and  this  may  cover 
otliers  more  scions.  To  discover  if  starch  is  present 
in  a  baking-powder,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  boil  a 
a  small  quintity  in  a  little  water.  If  it  contains 
starch,  it  will  form  starch  paste  ;  and  if,  in  addition, 
ammonia  is  there,  a  distinct  odor  of  this  drug  will  be 
apparent  while  the  paste  remains  warm.  In  this,  and 
all  other  tests,  the  New  England  Baking  Powder,  a 
home  production,  conies  out  triumphant.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  make  this  simple  test  with  any  powder 
they  may  be  using.  Give  the  New  England  a  thorough 
trial,  and  this  will  manifest  plainly  its  superiority  over 
all  other  brands— either  Eastern  or  home-made. 


—  Companion.— A  lady  of  refinement  de 
sires  a  position  as  Companion  ;  is  accustomed  to  in 
valids,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  travel.  Good 
references.     Address  G.  L. ,  this  office. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S. ,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).   Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c.    Ask  for  it. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  unrivaled  for  its  speedy 
healing  qualities.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it.      25  cts. 


—  In  countries  where  malaria  is  preva- 
lent,  or  where  the  ciiniate  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  should  be  found  in  every  house  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chilis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using,  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  J.f.q  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,   New   York. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,   Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,   cured  by   "  Buchupaiba."$i. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store, )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  R.   H.   T." — Correspondence   from    that    point 
would  not  be  desirable. 

"A  New  Year's  Yarn."— Declined. 

"  The  Result  of  a  Wager." — Declined. 

"A  Marvelous  Case." — Declined. 

"As  You  Lie  Dead."— Declined. 

"Foolish  Faulty  Fanny," — Declined. 

"  Indelyn." — Declined.. 

"  The  Sky  To-night." — Declined.       ** 

"  Dot."— Declined. 

"A  Weather  Manufacturer." — Declined. 


—  The  California  Pacifjc  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance  Company  has  been  carrying  on  an  immense 
business  for  fourteen  years,  having  paid  out  to  policy- 
holders during  that  period  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  As  a  trustworthy  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable company  it  can  not  be' surpassed. 


—  Persons  recovering  from  wasting  Dis- 
eases, such  as  malaria,  fevers,  etc.,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  use  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  a  true 
tonic. 


T)ASHA  WA  Y  HALL, 
IS  IJ9  POST  STREET. 

MRS.    HENRY    NORTON'S 

FOURTH 

"SONG    RECITAL" 

Friday  Evening,  February  23, 1883. 

ADMISSION,  including  reserved  seat,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Box  Office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Stors,  206  Post  Street, 
on  and  after  Wednesday,  February  21st. 


B 


US H  STREET  THEATRE. 


M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  HaS'MAN Associate  Manager 

SATURDAY   AND    SCNDAY    EVENINGS,  AND 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

JtS-BBIIIIANT      TRIUMPH. -ii 

MY  SWEETHEART, 

LITTLE  MiNNIE  palmer, 

Supported  by  JOHN    R.  ROGERS'S  COEEDY  COM- 
PANY, including  the  popular  comedians, 

It.  E.  GKAJIAH  AND  T.  J.  HAWKINS, 

Introducing  Wm.  Gill's  story, 

MY     SWEETHEART. 

Monday  evening,  February  26th,   return  of  the  favorites, 
RICE'S  SUkPRISE  PARTY. 

B3T  Box  plan  now  open.     No  extra  charge  for  reserving 
Seats. 


MISS   EMMA    HOPF,  CONTRiXTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Koval  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stoctchausen,  INSTRUCT.-  IN  SING- 
ING Residence,  317  Geary  Street  l  ommunications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


0 


FFICE  OF  THE  CAi  I  FOR  ATA  AR- 

TIFICIAL  STONE  PAVING  COMPANY,  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  15,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day.  a 
dividend  uf  One  per  Cent,  on  the  Capital  Stock  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  the  2cth  inst.,  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, No.  404  Montgomery  Street. 

L     I'-.   REICHLING,   Secretary. 


THE     BALDWIN     THEATRE. 


GCSTATE    FKOIIIIAN „ LESSEE. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19th,  1883,  Second  Week  of  the  Great  Play  and 
Pronounced  Success, 


Conceded  by  the  Press  to  be  the  most  Benntlfnl  Play  ever  produced  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 


YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP 

Every  Evening.     Saturday  Matinee  at  2.     No  Sunday  Performance. 
A  Special  Matinee  will  be  given  on  Washington's  Clrlliday,  Thursday,  Feb.  22,  at  2  o'clock. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAUERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

418  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT  SHERWOOD Capitalist. 

GEORGE  W.   BEAVER Capitalist. 

L.  S.  ADAMS Adams,  McNeil  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocers. 

COLUMBUS  WATERHOUSE Walerhouse  &  Lester,  Importers  and  Jobbers  Carriage  and  Wagon  Materials. 

W.  T.  GARKATl' Brass  and  Bell  Foundry  and  Machine  Works. 

W.  R    CLUNESS Physician. 

SAMUEL  I.AVENSON Locke  &  Lavenson,  Carpet  Dealers. 

GEORGE  A.  MOORE President  of  the  Company. 

J    F.   HOUGHTON President  Home  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

HUGH  M.  LARUE President  State  Agricultural  Society. 

EDWARD  CADWALADER Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

D.  W.  EARL D.  W.  Earl  &  Co.,  Forwarding  and  Commission  Merchants. 

CHARLES  N-  FOX Attorney  at  Law. 

B.   F.  LANGFORD Farmer,  San  Joaquin  County. 

A    SOUND    AND    PROGRESSIVE    HOME    INSTITUTION. 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Company,  of  date  December  31,  1882,  shows  the  following,  viz.: 

An  Increase  in  Policy  Holders, 

An  Increase  in  Amount  of  Insurance, 
An  Increase  in  Assets, 

An  Increase  in  Snrplus. 

THE  POLICIES  OF  THIS  COMPANY  IMPOSE 

NO  RESTRIOTIGN  UPON  RESIDENCE  OR  TRAVEL, 

Arc  Exempt  from  Execution  and  the  Claims  or  Creditors, 

AND  ARE  INDISPUTABLE  AFTER  THREE  YEARS. 


For  the  small  annual  premium  of  $38.16  a  man,  at  30  years  of  age,  can  secure  from  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  payable  to  himself  when  he  becomes  55  years  of  age, 
or  payable,  in  case  of  previous  death,  to  his  wife  and  children.  Dividends  accrue  upon  second  and  all 
subsequent  premium  payments,  and  if  not  taken  to  reduce  premiums  will  add  lirgely  to  the  amount  of 
endowment.  Equally  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  older  or  younger  ages,  and  for  larger  amounts.  If 
desired,  endowments  may  be  made  payable  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

Uemcniber,  the  Endowment  Premium  carries  tlie  Life  lusurancc  without  additional  cost, 

and,  in  case  of  death,  the  full  amount  of  policy  is  payable  without  expense  or  delay  to  the  beneficiary 
named  in  the  policy. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH 

*"*  PROF.  De  F1LIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
-onF.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  3  to  8  P.  m. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  €0111  mission  Merchants 
204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estiniales  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fUttd  up. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents*    Furnishing     Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


JONATHAN    CROOKES'  POCKET   KNIVES 
AND   RODGERS'    SCISSORS,  AT 


COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

?46    MARKET 
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POKER. 
A  Scientific  Analysis  of  Some   Remarkable   Hands. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 
This  morning,  in  a  prominent  column  ot  your  es- 
teemed contempory,  the  New  York  Sun,  appeared 
the  following  item : 

"Four  members  of  a  well-known  club  in  ibis  city  sat 
down  to  a  game  of  poker  on  Thursday  evening.  There  was 
a  dollar  limit,  and  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  oi  any  ot 
the  players  to  win  much  money.  After  one  deal  three  ot 
them  drew  one  card  each,  except  the  dealer,  who  passed 
out.  The  man  of  the  left  on  the  age  bet  one  dollar,  ihe 
second  man  raised  him  one  dollar,  and  the  age  rais  d  the 
pot  another  dollar.  This  was  followed  by  raises  to  the 
limit  all  around  a  second  time,  when  the  man  who  made  the 
first  bet  said:  .    . 

'"Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  raise  the  bet ;  but  this  is  a  soci- 
able game,  and  I'll  not  crowd  you      I  will  simply  call." 

"  Without  waiting  for  the  others  to  bet,  he  laid,  face  up- 
ward, on  the  table  the  deuce,  tray,  four,  and  five  of  spades. 
The  fifth  card  he  placed  back  uppermost. 

"Ihe  second  man  said:  'I  feel  the  same  about  this 
matter.  I  will  simply  call.'  He  then  showed  the  deuce, 
tray   four,  and  fiveot  diamonds,  hiding  the  fifth  card. 

'"I  also  call,'  said  the  age,  and  he  displayed  the  deuce, 
tray,  four,  and  five  of  clubs.  The  fifth  card  of  each  was 
then  shown,  and  it  was  seen  that  each  had  a  straight  flush 
of  the  same  value.     The  pot  was  divided. 

"  It  was  a  square  game,  and  the  hands  were  not  fixed. 

According  to  Professor  Charles  Avery  Doremus,  of 
this  city,  who  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  examine 
draw-pokcx  with  a  spectroscope,  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  average  hand  is  as  follows  : 

Protoxide  of  nine-high ^'4o° 

Nitrate  of  two  jacks 2"2 

bulphuret  of  kings-up i7 

Carbonate  of  three-fulls 9°  4 

M  ethylate  of  sequence °5° 

Bi-borate  of  flush 593 

Hypophosphite  of  queen-full 28 

Sub-acetate  of  fours J75 

Carburet  of  straight-flush oai 

Silicate  of  bluff,  cyanide  of  bob-tail,  and  other  foreign 

substances a  trace 

Total 1°.°°° 

From  the  indisputable  testimony  of  the  above  it 

can  readily  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  straight-flush, 
in  the  average  hand,  is  exceedingly  small,  and,  in- 
deed, Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  ;  Swift,  of  Roches- 
ter ;  McCosh,  of  Princeton  ;  Doctors  Lewis  Sayre, 
William  A.  Hammond,  and  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Sam- 
uel Tilden,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Gabe  Case,  and  other 
eminent  observers  have  stated  that  during  years  of 
constant  experiment,  they  have  never  seen  enough  of 
it  together  at  one  time  to  do  very  much  damage,  ex- 
cept in  one  rare  case,  where  a  man  suffering  from  a 
sudden  attack  of  quadruple  jacks  happened  to  fall 
against  it  and  subsequently  caught  cold  by  going 
heme  without  his  clo  hes.  Therefore,  when  upon 
such  high  authority  as  the  Sun,  it  is  placed  upon 
record  that  three  straight  flushes  appeared  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  there  is  small  wonder  that  the  alarm 
among  our  best  citizens  should  amount  almost  to  a 
panic,  and  that  no  property-holder  with  a  pat  straight 
feels  safe.  As  1  myself  was  a  witness  to  the  phenom- 
enon, it  is  openly  my  duty  to  science  and  to  the  pub- 
lic to  narrate  all  its  particulars  severally  and  in  de- 
tail. 

As  the  Sun  states,  there  were  four  persons  conduct- 
ing the  experiment— Mr.  C,  Mr.  D.,  Mr.  S.,  and 
myself— all  careful  and  conscientious  investigators. 
We  had  labored  patiently  for  about  two  hours,  with 
the  result  that  I  had  an  excavation  near  my  right  hip 
measuring  six  by  nine  inches,  while  Mr.  S.  had  built 
himself  a  large  and  beautiful  tower  with  a  white  base 
and  a  blue  head,  and  both  Messrs.  D.  and  C.  were 
murmuring  the  prayers  usual  with  men  who  have 
been  steadily  buying  bones  for  ninety-six  minutes 
without  getting  a  pot.  Mr.  S.  having  just  raked  in 
his  thirty-fourth  consecutive  cord  of  chips,  Mr.  D., 
with  that  beautiful  freedom  from  superstition  charac- 
teristic of  most  experts  in  poker,  suggested  that  if  we 
could  change  the  pack  perhaps  some  of  us  might  win 
back  enough  to  pay  car-fare  home.  To  this  we  all 
assented,  and  Mr.  C,  our  host,  produced  a  new  deck 
which  fell  to  me  to  deal.  1  dealt.  Mr.  D.  held  that 
coigne  of  vantage  known  as  the  age.  Mr.  C.  skinned 
his  cards,  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  come  in  just  to  be 
sociable.  Mr.  S.,  who  is  the  most  rapid  dissecter  of 
hands  on  the  continent,  turned  his  over  seven  or  eight 
times,  asked  who  dealt,  whose  age  it  was,  and  how 
much  it  was  to  come  in,  ran  over  his  cards  again, 
wanted  to  know  if  any  one  was  in,  hemmed,  lit  a 
cigar,  fooled  with  his  documents  a  few  minutes  more, 
and  finally  concluded  he'd  chip  along,  just  to  oblige. 
I  passed  out.  Mr.  D.'seyes  were  now  gleaming  with 
the  light  of  something  big,  and  he  said  he  was  very 
sorry  all  the  gentlemen  were  in,  for  he  fell  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  elevate  the  pot  one  dollar.  Mr.  C,  strange 
to  say,  did  not  tremble,  but  came  in  with  astonishing 
celerity,  as  likewise  did  Mr.  S.,  beneath  whose  pirat- 
ical mustache  gleamed  a  bland  and  feathery  smile  of 
perfect  peace.  It  now  became  the  duty  ot  all  hands 
to  draw,  and  I  served  one  card  a-piece. 

The  effect  was  astonishing.  Mr.  D.  looked  at 
his  draw,  gave  a  gasp,  and  tell  into  a  dead  faint. 
Mr.  C.  threw  a  back  somersault  over  his  chair,  and 
Mr.  S.  sat  and  skinned,  and  skinned  and  sat,  until 
his  bland  and  feathery  smile  had  expanded  to  such 
proportions  that  a  knotted  handkerchief  had  to  be 
used  to  keep  the  lid  of  his  head  on.  Some  tincture 
of  corn  having  been  applied  to  the  sufferers,  how- 
ever, they  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  in  a 
lew  minutes  to  bet.  Mr.  C.  combed  his  hand  over 
very  carefully,  and  said  he'd  venture  a  chip.  Mr.  S. 
said  he  was  so  sorry  h*e  couldn't  think,  but  he'd  have 
to  bounce  that  some,  and  so  raised  it  a  dollar.  At 
this  Mr.  D.'s  eyes  protruded  so  far  that  a  visitor  who 
entered  at  that  moment  mistook  him  lor  the  hatrack, 
and  he  said  that  he'd  raise  it  back  a  dollar  just  to 
carve  Mr.  S.  Mr.  C.  then  took  another  peep  at  his 
hand  to  see  that  none  of  them  had  got  away,  and 
topped  Mr.  D.  with  a  raise  which  made  the  visitor's 
teeth  chatter.  Then  Mr.  S.  topped  him.  Mr.  D, 
bounced  Mr.  S.,  and  Mr.  C.  went  howling  over  both, 
until  Mr.  D.'s  overcoat,  goloshes,  cane,  and  watch, 
Mr.  C.'s  scarf-pin,  opera-hat,  umbrella,  collar-but- 
tons, ready  money  and  under-clothing  were  on  the 
table,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  bet  but  the  gold- 
plate  in  Mr.  D.'s  false  teeth,  with  which  he  finally 
called.  The  result  is  exactly  as  the  Svn  has  stated. 
Each  gentleman  showed  down  a  straight  flush,  six 
high,  looked  at  the  other,  and  then  quietly  proceeded 
to  sort  out  his  wardrobe  and  valuables  Irom  the  con- 
fused pile  and  dress  himself. 

Now,  of  course,  it  was  very  mysterious,  and  the 
only  possible  solution  is  one  which  I  can  fortunately 
offer.  1  was  the  first  arrival,  and  happening  to  no- 
tice there  were  two  decks  I  examined  one  and  must 
accidentally  have  set  it  down  near  the  the  ice-water. 
;  thiuk  this  is  so,  for  I  noticed  when  I  subsequently 
t  ;he  deck  It  wu  remarkably  cold,      H,  G,  C, 


OLD    FAVORITES, 

Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book. 

A.  D.    1200. 

The  Friar  Jerome,  for  some  slight  sin 
Done  in  his  youth,  was  struck  with  woe. 
r<  When  I  am  dead,"  quoth  Friar  Jerome, 
'  Surely,  I  think  my  soul  will  go 
Shuddering  through  the  darkened  spheres, 
Down  to  eternal  fires  below  ! 
I  shall  not  dare  from  that  dread  place 
To  lift  mine  eyes  to  Jesus'  tace, 
Nor  Mary's,  as  she  sits  adored 
At  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Lord. 
Alas  !  December's  all  too  brief 
For  me  to  hope  to  wipe  away 
The  memory  of  my  sinful  May  !  " 
And  Friar  Jerome  was  full  of  grief 
That  April  evening,  as  he  lay 
On  the  straw  pallet  in  his  cell. 
He  scarcely  heard  the  curfew-bell 
Calling  the  brotherhood  to  prayer ; 
But  he  arose,  tor  'twas  his  care 
Nightly  to  feed  the  hungry  poor 
That  crowded  to  the  convent  door. 

His  choicest  duty  it  had  been : 
But  this  one  night  it  weighed  him  down. 
'  What  work  for  an  immortal  soul, 
To  feed  and  clothe  some  lazy  clown  I 
Is  there  no  action  worth  my  mood, 
No  deed  of  daring,  high  and  pure, 
That  shall,  when  I  am  dead,  endure, 
A  well-spring  of  perpetual  good  ?  " 

And  straight  he  thought  of  those  great  tomes 
With  clamps  of  gold — the  Convent's  boast — 
How  they  endured,  while  kings  and  realms 
Passed  into  darkness  and  were  lost ; 
How  they  had  stood  from  age  to  age, 
Clad  in  their  yellow  vellum  mail, 
'Gainst  which  the  Paynim's  godless  rage, 
The  Vandal's  fires,  could  naught  avail  ; 
Though  heathen  sword-blows  fell  like  hail, 
Though  cities  ran  with  Christian  blood, 
Imperishable  they  had  stood  ! 
They  did  not  seem  like  books  to  him, 
But  Heroes,  Martyrs,  Saints — themselves 
The  things  they  told  of,  not  mere  books 
Ranged  grimly  on  the  oaken  shelves. 

To  those  dim  alcoves,  far  withdrawn, 
He  turned  with  measured  steps  and  slow, 
Trimming  his  lantern  as  he  went ; 
And  there,  among  the  shadows,  bent 
Above  one  ponderous  folio. 
With  whose  miraculous  text  were  blent 
Seraphic  faces  :  Angels,  crowned 
With  rings  of  melting  amethyst ; 
Mute,  patient  Martyrs,  cruelly  bound 
To  blazing  fagots  ;  here  and  there, 
Some  bold,  serene  Evangelist, 
Or  Mary  in  her  sunny  hair  ; 
And  here  and  there,  from  out  the  words, 
A  brilliant  tropic  bird  took  flight ; 
And  through  the  margins  many  a  vine 
Went  wandering — roses,  red  and  white, 
Tulip,  wind-flower,  and  columbine 
Blossomed.     To  his  believing  mind 
These  things  were  real,  and  the  wind, 
Blown  through  the  mullioned  window,  took 
Scent  from  the  lilies  in  the  book. 
"  Santa  Maria  !  "  cried  Friar  Jerome, 
'  Whatever  man  illumed  this, 
Though  he  were  steeped  heart-deep  in  sin, 
Was  worthy  of  unendiDg  bliss, 
And  no  doubt  hath  it !    Ah  I  dear  Lord, 
Might  I  so  beautify  Thy  Word  1 
What  sacristan,  the  convents  through. 
Transcribes  with  such  precision  ?     Who 
Dues  such  initials  as  I  do? 
Lo  !  I  will  gird  me  to  this  work, 
And  save  me,  ere  the  one  chance  slips. 
On  smooth,  clean  parchment  I'll  engross 
The  Prophet's  fell  Apocalypse  ; 
And  as  1  write  from  day  to  day, 
Perchance  my  sins  will  pass  away." 

So  Friar  Jerome  began  his  Book. 
From  break  of  dawn  to  cur.ew-chime 
He  bent  above  the  lengthening  page, 
Like  some  rapt  poet  o'er  his  rhyme. 
He  scarcely  paused  to  tell  his  beads, 
Except  at  night ;  and  then  he  lay 
And  tost,  unrestful,  on  the  straw, 
-Impatient  lor  the  coming  day — 
Working  like  one  who  feels,  perchance. 
That,  ere  the  longed-for  goal  be  won, 
Ere  Beauty  bare  her  perfect  breast, 
Black  Death  may  pluck  him  from  the  sun. 
At  intervals  the  busy  brook, 
Turning  the  mill-wheel,  caught  his  ear"; 
And  through  the  grating  of  the  cell 
He  saw  the  honeysuckles  peer. 
And  knew  'twas  summer,  that  the  sheep 
In  fragrant  pastures  lay  asleep, 
And  felt  that,  somehow,  God  was  near. 
In  his  green  pulpit  on  the  elm, 
The  robin,  abbot  of  that  wood, 
Held  forth  by  times,  and  Friar  Jerome 
Listened,  and  smiled,  and  understood. 

While  summer  wrapt  the  blissful  land 
What  joy  it  was  to  labor  so, 
To  see  the  long-tressed  Angels  grow 
Beneath  the  cunning  of  his  hand, 
Vignette  and  tail-piece  subtly  wrought ! 
And  little  recked  he  of  the  poor 
That  missed  him  at  the  Convent  door  ; 
Or,  thinking  of  them,  put  the  thought 
Aside.     "  1  feed  the  souls  of  men 
Henceforth,  and  not  their  bodies  !  " — yet 
Their  sharp,  pinchrd  features  now  and  then 
Stole  in  between  him  and  his  Book, 
And  filled  him  with  a  vague  regret. 

Now  on  that  region  lell  a  blight : 
The  corn  gTew  cankered  in  its  sheath  ; 
And  from  the  verdurous  uplands  rolled 
A  sultry  vapor  fraught  with  death — 
A  poisonous  mist,  that,  like  a  pall, 
hung  black  and  stagnant  over  all. 
Then  came  the  sickness — the  malign, 
Green-spotted  terror  called  the  Pest, 
That  took  the  light  from  loving  eyes, 
And  made  the  young  bride's  gentle  breast 
A  fatal  pillow.     Ah  !  the  woe, 
The  crime,  the  madness  that  befell  1 
In  one  short  night  that  vale  became 
More  foul  than  Dante's  inmost  hell. 
Men  curst  their  wives  ;  and  mothers  left 
Their  nursing  babes  alone  to  die, 
And  wantoned,  singing,  through  the  streets, 
With  shameless  brow  and  frenzied  eye  ; 
And  senseless  clowns,  not  fearing  God- 
Such  power  the  spotted  fever  had— 
Raxed  Cragwood  Castle  on  the  hill, 


Pillaged  the  wine-bins,  and  went  mad. 
And  evermore  that  dreadful  pall 
Of  mist  hung  stagnant  over  all : 
By  day,  a  sickly  light  broke  through 
The  heated  fog,  on  town  and  field  ; 
By  night,  the  moon,  in  anger,  turned 
Against  the  earth  its  mottled  shield. 

Then  from  the  Convent,  two  and  two, 
The  Prior  chanting  at  their  head, 
The  monks  went  forth  to  shrive  the  sick, 
And  give  the  hungry  grave  its  dead — 
Only  |erome,  he  went  not  forth, 
But  hiding  in  his  dusty  nook, 
'  Let  come  what  will,  I  must  illume 
The  last  ten  pages  of  my  Book  !  " 
He  drew  his  stool  before  the  desk, 
And  sat  him  down,  distraught  and  wan, 
To  paint  his  daring  master-piece. 
The  stately  figure  of  Saint  John. 
He  sketched  the  head  with  pious  care, 
Laid  in  the  tint,  when,  Powers  of  Grace  ! 
He  found  a  grinning  Death's-head  there, 
And  not  the  grand  Apostle's  face  ! 
Then  up  he  rose  with  one  long  cry  : 
1  'Tis  Satan's  self  does  this, "  cried  he, 
'  Because  I  shut  and  barred  my  heart 
When  Thou  didst  loudest  call  to  me  ! 

0  Lord,  Thou  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men, 
Thou  know'st  that  I  did  yearn  to  make 
Thy  Word  more  lovely  to  the  eyes 

Of  sinful  souls,  for  Christ  his  sake  ! 
Nalhless,  I  leave  the  task  undone  : 

1  give  up  all  to  follow  Thee — 
Even  like  him  who  gave  his  nets 
To  winds  and  waves  by  Galilee  I  " 

Which  said,  he  closed  the  precious  Book 
In  silence,  with  a  reverent  band  ; 
And  drawing  his  cowl  about  his  face 
Went  forth  into  the  Stricken  Land. 
And  there  was  joy  in  heaven  that  day — 
More  joy  o'er  this  forlorn  old  friar 
Than  over  fifty  sinless  men 
Who  never  struggled  with  desire  1 

What  deeds  he  did  in  that  dark  town, 
What  hearts  he  soothed  with  anguish  torn, 
What  weary  ways  of  woe  he  trod, 
Are  written  in  the  Book  of  God, 
And  shall  be  read  at  Judgment  Morn. 
The  weeks  crept  00,  when,  one  still  day, 
God's  awful  presence  filled  the  sky, 
And  that  black  vapor  floated  by, 
And  lo  !  the  sickness  pass'd  away. 
With  silver)'  clang,  by  thorpe  and  town, 
The  bells  made  merry  in  their  spires  : 
O  God  !  to  think  the  Pest  is  flown  1 
Men  kissed  each  other  on  the  street, 
And  music  piped  to  dancing  feet 
The  livelong  night,  by  roaring  fires  ! 

Then  Friar  Jerome,  a  wasted  shape — 
For  he  had  taken  the  Plague  at  last — 
Rose  up,  and  through  the  happy  town, 
And  through  the  wintry  woodlands,  pass'd 
Into  the  Convent.     What  a  gloom 
Sat  brooding  in  each  desolate  room  ! 
What  silence  in  the  corridor  ! 
For  of  that  long,  innumerous  train 
Which  issued  forth  a  month  before 
Scarce  twenty  had  come  back  again  I 

Counting  his  rosary  step  by  step, 
With  a  forlorn  and  vacant  air, 
Like  some  unshriven  churchyard  thing, 
The  Friar  crawled  up  the  moldy  stair 
Tohis  damp  cell,  that  he  might  look 
Once  more  on  his  beloved  Book. 

And  there  it  lay  upon  the  stand, 
Open  !— he  had  not  left  it  so. 
He  grasped  it,  with  a  cry  ;  for  lo  I 
He  saw  that  some  angelic  hand, 
While  he  was  gone,  had  finished  it  1 
Theie  'twas  complete,  as  he  had  planned  ; 
There,  at  the  end,  stood  finis  writ 
And  gilded  as  no  man  could  do — 
Not  even  that  pious  anchoret, 
Bilfred,  the  wonderful,  nor  yet 
The  miniatore  Ethelwold, 
Nor  Durham's  Bishop,  who  of  old 
(England  siill  hoards  the  priceless  leaves) 
Did  the  Four  Gospels  all  in  gold. 
And  Friar  Jerome  nor  spoke  nor  stirred, 
But,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  word, 
He  passed  from  sin,  and  want,  and  scorn; 
And  suddenly  the  chapel  bells 
Rang  in  the  holy  Christmas  Morn  ! 

In  those  wild  wars  which  racked  the  land 
Since  then,  and  kingdoms  rent  in  twain, 
The  Friar's  Beautiful  Book  was  lost — 
That  miracle  of  hand  and  brain  : 
Yet,  though  its  leaves  were  torn  and  tost, 
The  volume  was  not  writ  in  vain  I 

—  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


St.    AgTies. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  ; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes  ; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent  towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward. 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord; 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So,  in  my  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  !   and  far, 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  Thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors ; 

The  flashes  come  and  go  ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strews  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up ;  the  gates 

Rollback  and  far  within 
For  me  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  His  bride  ! 

—  Ttnny  son. 


That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing. 
They  don't  know  just  what 
is  the  matter,  but  they  have 
a  combination  of  pains  and 
aches,  and  each  month  they 
grow  worse. 

The  only  sure  remedy 
yet  found  is  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  this  by  rapid 
and  thorough  assimilation 
with  the  blood  purifies  and 
enriches  it,  and  rich,  strong 
blood  flowing  to  every  part 
of  the  system  repairs  the 
wasted  tissues,  drives  out 
disease  and  gives  health  and 
strength. 

This  is  why  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  will  cure 
kidney  and  liver  diseases, 
consumption,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  mala- 
ria, intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

Mr.  Simon  Blanchard,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Haycsville,  Meade 
county, Kentucky,  says  :  '*  My  wife 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and 
her  constitution  was  all  broken 
down  and  she  was  unable  to  work. 
She  was  advised  to  use  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  found  U  to  work  like  a 
charm.  Wc  would  not  now  be  with- 
out it  for  any  consideration,  as  we 
consider  it  the  best  tonic  in  the 
world." 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  not  a  drink  and  does  not 
contain  whiskey.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  Iron 
that  causes  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. Get  the  genuine. 
Don't  be  imposed  on  with 
imitations. 


MANHOOD! 


KM  THYSELF, 


A  Book  for  Every  Man ! 
Young,  MddJe-aged,  and  Old! 

The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscrerons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  w ho  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabcdy  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  1  e- 
gamed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  publi'hed.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  th  e 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  page=,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  disease*. 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  Frencli 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  onIy$i  25,  by  mail,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated  sample,  6  cents. 
Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR   SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TBO\, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience,     Address 

FEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  TV.  n    PARKER,  M.  !>., 

4  Rnlfluch  Street,  Doiton,  HUH* 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Jfm     A*     XCff 

Time  Schedule,  Hominy,  Xovember  3T,  188S. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  f  .  M 
*3.O0  P.  M. 
*4  OO  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
'8.00  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  H. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.oo  p.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OJ  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
"j.OO  P.    M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.3O  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
"8.00  A.  M. 

8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 
3.30  P-  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

*3-30  P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Benicia. . 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  (Express.. 

\  and  East j  Emigrant. 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore. . . . 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

..       'r  "      (JSundaysonly) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pf easanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno..., 

..Merced , 

..  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards. . , 


J  Ogden  and  |  Express 

{  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento  )  ™  Livermore. . 
land   Colfax,  f  "a  Benicia..... 

(.                       '  )  via  Benicia. 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


.Tehamaand  Willows  . 
.Vallejo 


.(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
fcI7.40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
II. 10  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
"13.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
"8. 40 A.  H 
II.  IO  A.M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
•7.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
tll.IOA.  M. 
•"12.40  P.  M. 
It.IO  A.M. 
*7.40  P.  M. 
ll.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden "  at  Porta  Costa  ;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,    8.30, 
10.30,  n.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 

8.OO,    9.3O,    II.OO,    *I2.0O. 

To  ALAMEDA— '6.oo,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  M7.30,  8.00,  * 
9.00,  M9.30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  * 
4.00,   ^4.30,  5.00,  *t5-3o,  6.00,  M6.30,  7.00,   *8.oo, 

II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  i.oo, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00, 

13.  OO 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.0a,  3.00,  4.00,  %.30, 
*5-3°j  Coo.  *6-3<>-  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5. 32,  *6.oa,  6.32. 

7.32,    8.02,     8,32,     9.O3,    9.32,     10.02,     10.32,    11.03, 
13. 03,  12.32,   I.02,   I.32,    2.02,    2.32.     3.O2,    3.33,  4.O2, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.03,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  II.Q2. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 21,   *5.5i,   6.21,  0.51 

8.51.  9Si,  10.51.   «.5*i   ".51,  1. 51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51, 

6-Si,  7-5'.  9-21-  IQ-Si- 
From  ALAMEDA — "5.15,  '5.45,6.1s,  7.10,  *t7-35, 

*t8.35,  9.10,    M9.35,  10.10,    *t*o.35,   11.10,   I3.IO, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35,  5.io,  M5-35.   6.10,  *t6-35, 
_  "7-35.   9-»5,  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5.  7-45, 

8-45i  J9.15.  9-45j   tio.15,  10.45,   t"-i5.  "-45.1245, 

a- 45,  3-45,  4-*5.    4-45,    5-^5,  5-45.   6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

*io.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5, 

8.45,  9.45,  10.45,  i-45.  a-45.    3-45,  4-45.  *5-?-5,  5-45 

Q-45,  '7-I5-  


t3.3o, 
+3-3°. 
.  9-3o, 


i.OO. 

9-30. 

18. 00, 
5-oa, 


*.3a> 
4-32. 

7-5i. 
5-51. 

8.10, 
1. 10, 

7-15, 

'3,15. 
1.45. 
9-15, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15.   9-i5.  «-i5,  1.15,  3.T5 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  2.15,  4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 

"  Standard    Time "    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co., 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Mont&o.nery  Street,  S.  F. 
A    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  Gr  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE    UV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


AMUEL  P.  MIDDLE-TON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MSDDLETOIV  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Howl  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S     'J.IOAO    TRA'/EU, 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commsncing   Sunday,  October  22,  18B2,   and   until 


FURTHER   NOTICE, 


Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


16.5  0  A.  M 

8.30  A.  M 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M 

4.30  P.  M. 
6.3O  P    M 


8.30  A.  M. 
[0.40  A.  M, 
^3.30  P.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


(  > 

J  ..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  \ 
)  -...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 
V  ) 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.O5  A.  M 
I0.02  A.  M. 

3-37  P-  M. 
t5.04    P.  M. 


[O.40A.M.I1  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  J  I  *io.02  A.  m 
'3.30  P.  M.U and  Monterey (J     6.02  p.   M. 


;o.4Q  a.  m.-I Fiollister  and  Tres  Pinos  . 


.M.lj  .  Watsonviile,  Aptos,    Soquel, .  I\ 
■  M.I  t  .    .        .  and  Santa  Cruz f| 


10.40A.M.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  I      6. 02  p.  m. 
''Sundays  excepted?      tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  3.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 

Mondays— to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $1.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Streett  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£&  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER   ARRANGEMENT. 


c 


OMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  OCTOBER 

882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  F.rry)— *i 0.00 
,10.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  -1.45.  *4.45,  tS-aoP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelno  F«rryj— t8.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  «5  10 
p-  ■ M-      „  '  Week  Days.      t  Sundays,  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)-  S.00 
ta.50,  A.  M.,  "12.00,  lu.oo  M,  '2.30.  U-oo  P.  M 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)- -6.50,  t7.3o,  'B.45  a.  M.,  "3.15, 
ts.  00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Ihe  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.43  P.  M. 
from  San  Franciscostop  only  at  Lyford's,  Rosa  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO(vVeek  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P    M 

From  SAUCELITU  (Week  Days>— 7.45,  9.3o  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


3  ft  @ft  A'  M-  Dai'y.  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
iy*VU  cm  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mi  s  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mdls  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewarts  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Coffey's 
L.ove,    Navarro,    Vendocino   (.;ity,    and  all   points   on  the 

North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;    Olema,    $2  50:   lomales, 
$2  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.0ft  A.    BI.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,     arrives    in     San     Francisco     (via    Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


W^ 


4-11   413  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


WSLUASiS,    DE9IOXD    &    €0., 

SHIPPING  AND 

OOMSWSSiON  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  :  The  Pnldwin  T.ncnmoiivc  Worts :  The 
Tlas,..«-  Im.  rn  .   w;ri,    lUl.tnn  ft  R„r.'<!  Wl . 


;-■  .:":■■.;•■■:.£. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Tive,  Ins.  €o . 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTIKESTAL  HVSFRAXCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGAKA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENOER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31fi  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  CoM  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Orifice,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


O  O IV!  M  E  R  O I A  L 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


IJOME  MUTUAL 
1  •*  INSURANCE  COMPAN  V, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .Smo,ooo  00 
Assets,  Jan.  j,  1882 684^3:  8j 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPASD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C.    J.     HUTCH!! 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
lussirassce  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  trancisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M,  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmirs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    UA1IDEX9,    MILLS,     MIXES,    AMD    FIKE 
BEl'AKTMENTS. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA     PERCISA     AN»     RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING   COMIMNY. 

Carbollzcd  Knblier  nose.  Standard,  (Maltcne 
('r<iM,lRubl>M'  flosc,  Extra  "  A"  Rubber  nunc, 
Knblier  litmr,  {Competition,}  Suction  Hoic, 
steam  Hoac,  Itrewcrs'  jlo»e,  Steam  Fire-En»liie 
■lose,  Carboljxcd  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand.  " 
VALVES,   tlASKEIS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OROEK. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHai  i'AYLOK  &  €0. 

ciS  and  xso  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

^SzAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

OOiVllViiSSiON  MERCHANTS 


SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
3!>  Clay  SI  feet,  Snn  Franrlseo,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.   35. 


TABER,  HAEKSR  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*     <S«OC5RS,  joa«rulij9C»li!brai,St,S»nFm'i5t!im 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Franelsco.  It  Is  the  model  botel  of  the  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
conrt,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  I  is 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage  -  way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  nnhno  wnin  American  hotels, 
finests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plgm.  Tb*  r«si>itir«<it  !>  tun  tlsr>| 
5«tb»sl(f, 


BANKING. 

"THE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  fiaid  up $1,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,  f 00,000 

Aginct  at  N«w  Yok 6 ,  Wall  Stiiit. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

(-'"pttal $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President. 

Thomas  Beown Cashier 

Bveon  Mueeav,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AJJEXTg-JIew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
ta.llornla:  Boston,  Tremonl  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank ;  St.  L»ls,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zealand,  tlte  Bank  of 
sew  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  <£ 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  »nd  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  *  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shunehae. 

1S83. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  flth. 

^clsic Saturday  March  17th. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
The  S.  S  GAELIC  from  San  Francisco  March  6th  also 
the  S.  S.  BELGIC  of  March  17th,  will  con  inue  on  from 
Honykong,  via  Suez,  to  Liverpool,  oflering superior  accom- 
modations and  quick  time  for  Tourists  en  route  "AROUND 
THE  WORLD." 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
^?k'n  plans  on  exhibition  and  Pawenger  Tickets  for  salt 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gbo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No  201 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Pa«enBer  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  aoth,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  whe.D 
such  days  fall  oa  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  Sth,  roth,  iSth, 
aoth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

IHonntcd  to  Order.    ^Two  Hours  Notice. 

figfg*.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^  oueMv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL,. 


N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

041  9.icrnmeiito  Street. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers.  Booksellers. 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  ek 


IB 


THE 


E.H.  McDonald, 
President* 

SanPrancisay 


.UstaEliahea. 

1863. 

CfapitaLStock 
gl.Q0O.OOO.0C 
rSarp!iis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  Jnlj-  I,  ISS&. 
TTe  taliepleasnre  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
KESOntCES. 

Bank  Premises S150.000  00 

Other  Ileal  Estate 12.835  35 

United  States  Itonds 620,507  60 

Xiand  Association  SCoefe........         15431  53 

Loans  and  Discounts J.785.O0O  20 

Due  from  Banks 527.2T9  09 

Money  on  liand ■      632,365  30 

IIABIMTLES.  S3.T52.»99J)9 

Capital  paid  np 81,000.000  00 

Surplus 4GO.SO0  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.072  SO 

Dne  Banks 337.491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3, 752,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
»11  kinds  of  bankinii  business.  


IT      IS     ALMOST      HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


£.;:-  =  ;  &z 


afffp 


D.  S.  BKOW>  «£  CO.,  So.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULD1NG.  J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


t7and  ig  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


(~)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street. 


<pg*  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 

G  BILLON. 

Sole  Pkopkieter, 

Pharmacisn  de  premiere  classe 

de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  ani  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


MACNESO-CALC 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      O  ii  Q  P"  Q 
and  Note  UMO  HO 


house-      OUCQTQ 

HOLD  ViltO   I  O 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  P., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

19     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WEVDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST   STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


0.  W.  CLARK  &  00 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


THE  ARGONAUT 


WILL    BE    PUBLISHED    HEREAFTEB 


IN   ITS    NEW   PREMISES, 

THE 

ARGONAUT    BUILDING, 

NO.    213    DUPONT    STREET. 


February  I,  1SS3. 


/• 


NOTICE. 

N  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  IN  AND 


for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,   State  of 
California. 

Matter  of  Estate  of  THEODORE  LeROY,  deceased 
— Department  No    9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1833,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  «.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  this  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  of  Tallcut  P.  Cary,  praying  for 
a  decree  of  this  Court  authorizing  and  directing  Edward  J. 
LeBreton,  as  the  administrator  of  said  estate,  to  convey 
unto  the  petitioner  a  certain  one-eighteenth  interest  undi- 
vided of,  in,  and  to  a  tract  of  about  45  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Leandro  Rancho,  Alameda  County,  formerly  owned  by 
one  MagdalenaE.  Nugent,  and  more  particularly  described 
in  said  petition  now  on  file  in  this  Court. 

E.  J.  CASEY,  Deputy  Co.  Clerk- 

H.  F.  Crank,  Esq.,  Atty.  for  Petitioner. 


MEXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 

-*■'-*•  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  12th  dayof  February,  18S3,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  22)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  becretary,  at  the  ori.ee  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  M  ontgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  tne  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  March, 
1SS3,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  ninth  (9th)  day  of  April,  1883,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  adverting 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C-   L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


J-ylVlDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■*-^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Feb.  6,  1S83.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  38)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Feb.  9th, 
1883,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  2,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  51,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  February  12th,  1883,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


GHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\  f\  »  \  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ■  1 1 11 1       or  Ollice  by 
Oealer   in  UUrtL. Telephone  308, 

Agent  Pitubnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    IU0    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


_jkF0ft  J883— 

WiH  be  maflea  feee  to  alt  applicants,  ana  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering'  it  It  contains 

about  175 fares,  i-V.  ili-ir^:iri'~;,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.    Invaluable  to  all,  eepec- 

liUv  to  Zl~m:  G_n;zrr;.    S=ndi"orit! 

o.M.FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich, 


R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &.  PORTER, 

FFNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKE-KING    CnTECH. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  haveapositive  remedy  for  the  sibove  disease;  by  its  use 
fh  i-jsands  of  cases  o[  the  worst  fclnd  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cored.  Indeed,  E^siroEcl-T  lev  faith  I11  its  efflcacv, 
that  twill  ??nd  TWO  BOTTLES  FKEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
r~ASLETEEATI=E  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  61ve  Ex- 
press &  P.  0.  address.  DK.  T.  A.  SLOCEX  lsi  Pearl  BL,  N.  X. 


Dress   Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children'*  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

3TKS.  31.  H.  OBEB  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326     Slitter     Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
order  for  $4. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Slarket  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including"  Loaf  Suga 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President* 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

Coal  Dealer, 


10    POST    STREET, 

....AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 


Coal  at  lowest  Market  Kates. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye'S  Elec rro- 
1  ollaie  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  *TO 
JiEX  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility.  Lo  *t  Vital 
lly,  and  Kindred  Trimbles.  Also,  for  Rheonia- 
tism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


f^tmgaXii 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

gfanos 

"  THE    RICHEST    OF    NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.,  • 
London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
'  Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

\0.\fc    (.t-MLU    till     ttllli  A  BJLIK    LAlfLX. 


FOR  ?ALj^  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOLSOO 


RUPTURE 


lz::L  3:e:::::  li'ii::... 
oftheage.  FIERCER  St. N 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


GRUSHED  INDIA! 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII     NO.  8. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   FEBRUARY  24,    1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    CITY    OF    EARTHQUAKES. 


The  Thrilling  Experience  of  an  American  Traveler  in  Venezuela. 


Caracas  has  got  used  to  earthquakes,  as  Mexico  to  revolu- 
tions. Their  frequency  has  developed  a  special  nomenclat- 
ure. Terremoto,xht  literal  translation  of  our  comprehensive 
term,  would  here  be  as  insufficient  as  the  word  hurricane  for 
the  description  of  all  kinds  of  atmospheric  disturbances  ; 
temblor,  vibration,  tremor,  golpe,  tasgo,  rasgada,  terremoto, 
express  only  a  part  of  the  wide  scale  between  a  faint  vibra- 
tion and  a  wall-breaking  shock.  Of  temblors  the  city  has  at 
the  very  least  a  semi-weekly  supply  ;  golpes  (involving  bro- 
ken windows  and  fractured  brick  walls)  occur  about  twice  a 
year — in  some  years  every  month.  Last  year  Caracas  weath- 
ered fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them.  During  the  disastrous  first 
week  of  September  I  had  a  remarkable  proof  how  familiar 
long  experience  has  made  the  populace  with  the  "attendant 
and  prospective  phenomena  of  the  various  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes, and  also  how  impossible  it  is  to  predict  the  day  of 
their  advent.  As  a  general  rule,  a  turbulent  spring  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  quiet  summer  ;  and  when  1  deposited  my  sur- 
veying instruments  in  the  Posada  de  San  Gabriel,  the  land- 
lord congratulated  me  on  the  prospect  of  a  tiempo  mas 
pacifico,  a  period  of  more  than  usual  peace.  There  had  been 
two  severe  shocks  in  the  preceding  month,  and  no  end  of 
temblors,  and  the  probabilities  were  that  the  rest  of  the  year 
■would  make  amends.  The  atmospheric  indications  were  also 
more  favorable ;  the  ominous  mist  of  the  coast  range  had 
cleared  away,  and  for  a  week  or  so  we  could  hope  to  sleep  in 
peace.  That  was  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  following 
day  was  even  brighter.  A  light  haze  veiled  the  horizon  of 
the  Orinoco  Valley,  where  the  rainy  season  still  resisted  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds,  but  not  a  cloud  approached  the 
coast  plain.  The  air  was  both  clear  and  cool.  But  in  the 
afternoon,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I  heard  a  sound  of 
hurried  footsteps  on  the  front  stairs  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
guests  on  the  veranda  put  their  heads  together. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  inquired.     "The  stage  from  Guarenas?" 

''No;  I  wish  it  was,"  said  the  landlord.  "The  driver, 
could  tell  us  about  it,  I  suppose.  They  say  there  has  been 
another  temblor  on  the  river,  all  the  way  from  Guarenas  to 
Pao." 

"  Yes,  and  clear  across  to  the  coast,"  added  one  of  the  new- 
comers. "The  Artegas  in  Santa  Rita  [the  northern  suburb 
of  Caracas]  are  quite  sure  that  they  felt  it  in  their  own  gar- 
den.    It  jarred  the  glass  in  their  garden-house." 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "if  it  is  not  a  local  shake,  we 
need  not  care.  The  uplanders  have  not  had  their  fair  share, 
anyhow." 

The  stage  was  late  that  evening.  Between  Santa  Rita  and 
the  hotel,  the  driver  had  been  stopped  at  nearly  every  street- 
corner,  and  his  arrival  filled  the  house  with  newsmongers. 
There  had  been  two  very  perceptible  jars  at  Guarenas,  and 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  left  the  village  he  had  heard  a 
many-voiced  shout,  very  likely  a  signal  of  something  worse 
than  a  temblor.  Guarenas  is  the  alarm-station  of  the  Arauco 
track.  Its  valley  seems  to  be  the  very  centre  of  the  Caracas 
earthquake  region,  and  an  alarm  cry,  or  sometimes  the  boom 
of  an  old  howitzer,  is  a  well-understood  danger-signal  for  the 
neighboring  villages. 

*•  Yes,  that  settles  it,"  said  the  landlord.  "  It's  ^  golpe  de 
fuera  [a  shock  from  the  outer  regions,  a  non-local  disturb- 
ance], and  it  may  reach  all  the  way  to  Cumana." 

The  local  earthquakes  seem  to  have  their  centre  in  the 
mountains  of  Caracas,  and  seldom  reach  the  coast,  while  the 
pandemic  shocks  are  supposed  to  originate  in  the  Andes  of 
New  Granada,  and  often  shake  the  continent  from  the  Isth- 
mus to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

"  At  what  time  to-morrow,"  I  inquired,  "  do  you  think  we 
shall  have  another  shake?" 

"  It  will  be  sooner  than  to-morrow,  if  it  comes  at  all,"  said 
the  posadero;  "  but  it  will  not  ruin  us,  or  we  should  have  had 
a  share  of  it  before  this." 

The  night  was  clouded,  but  certainly  not  sultry,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  streets  were  still  full  of  promenaders.  Two 
hours  later  I  was  awakened  by  the  rattling  of  a  passing 
carriage,  mingled  with  the  hum  of  so  many  voices  on  the 
veranda,  that  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  the  sudden  vibration  of 
window-shutter  came  from  below  or  from  the  window  of  my 
bed-room.  The  next  moment  all  was  absolutely  still.  Was 
it  the  expectant  silence  of  a  whole  city  listening  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  tremor  ?  I  do  not  know  if  the  heavier  earthquake 
shocks  are  preceded  by  any  sensible,  though  inaudible, 
symptoms  ;  but  I  remember  that  in  walking  toward  the 
window  I  clutched  the  bed-post  just  before  the  house  was 
shaken  by  a  violent  concussion,  directly  followed  by  several 
short,  sharp  jolts,  such  as  the-  occupants  of  a  heavy  coach 
might  feel  if  the  freak  of  a  runaway  horse  should  jerk  the 
vehicle  to  the  top  of  a  narrow  platform,  and  then  rattle  it 
down  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral rush  down-stairs.  "  Never  mind  the  bottles,  Frank,"  1 
heard  the  landlord  call  out  to  one  of  his  waiters.  "Just 
move  the  cupboard  back,  and  shut  the  windows.  Say,  run 
back  and  tell  Pablo  [his  youngest  son]  to  hurry  up."  "No, 
it  is  not  over  yet,"  he  replied  to  a  sotto  voce  remark  of  the 
professor.  The  people  of  Caracas  seemed  to  share  that 
opinion.  There  was  a  light  in  nearly  every  window,  and  the 
square  was  nearly  full  of  refugees,  while  a  number  of  serenos^ 


or  night-watchmen,  ran  from  house  to  house,  and  knocked 
hurriedly  at  every  unopened  door.  The  capital  of  Venezuela 
signalizes  its  loyalty  by  the  consumption  of  native  wines, 
and  the  sleep  of  some  extra  patriotic  burgher  might  be  earth- 
quake proof. 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  golpe  traversal?  remarked  the  landlord, 
"  a  transverse  shock,  that  did  not  come  from  our  mountains, 
but  merely  crossed  them  on  its  way  to  the  coast.  If  it  goes 
in  its  old  track,  I  am  afraid  the  people  of  Rio  Chico  will 
have  to  build  their  cabins  over  again,  this  third  time  since 
last  February." 

The  sky  had  cleared  up,  and  a  late  moon  brightened  the 
house-tops  with  its  peaceful  light ;  but  now  and  then  the 
windows  rattled  ominously,  and  the  watchmen  were  still 
hammering  away  from  door  to  door,  when  nature  found  a 
way  to  second  their  efforts  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  A 
shock  like  the  thump  of  an  explosion  shook  the  town,  and 
on  the  lower  steps  of  the  veranda  (resting  on  nearly  level 
ground)  I  felt  a  push,  as  if  the  flagstones  under  my  feet  had 
been  dislodged  by  a  sideward  blow.  All  along  the  street 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  stucco  rattled  down  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  assembly  on  the  plaza  swelled  suddenly  to  a  vocif- 
erous crowd  ;  the  great  bell  of  the  Alta  Gracia  rang  out  a 
booming  alarm  peal  ;  and  a  minute  after  a  six-horse  carriage 
came  tearing  down  the  street  with  the  impetus  of  a  firemen's 
team — the  patrol  wagon,  going  to  the  penitentiary  to  remove 
and  guard  the  prisoners.  The  bells  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  "  Dios,  Dios,  ten  piedad!"  (Have  mercy,  Lord!)  re- 
sounded through  the  streets  as  plainly  as  words  spoken  in  a 
closed  room  ;  for  I  believe  that  the  prayer  was  uttered  by 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  town.  There  was  no 
kneeling  in  the  streets,  and  no  ceremonies  ;  the  cry  came 
from  their  hearts,  and,  though  nobody  shouted,  the  thirty 
thousand  voices  swelled  the  chorus,  above  all  the  din  and 
tumult  of  the  distracted  city.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  the 
clatter  of  the  falling  debris  continued,  as  if  the  buildings 
were  still  vibrating  from  the  after-effects  of  the  first  concus- 
sion ;  for  the  occasional  underground  rumblings  felt  rather 
like  the  recoil  of  a  distant  shock.  But  presently  the  multi- 
tude crowded  toward  the  up-town  quarters.  There  was  a 
panic  in  one  of  the  river  suburbs,  and  even  through  the 
tramp  of  the  general  flight  we  could  hear  the  distant  echo  of 
an  outcry  that  meant  something  more  than  the  yells  of  an 
idle  mob.  The  warehouse  of  the  associated  foreign  mer- 
chants had  fallen,  and  the  custom-house  building  was  dislo- 
cado — disjointed  and  top-heavy,  and  going  to  collapse.  Ru- 
mor added  that  the  Plaza  de  la  Torre  was  a  mass  of  ruins  ; 
the  mischief  was  spreading  j  the  prophecy  of  Doctor  Ortiz 
— a  local  Vennor — was  coming  to  pass. 

"All possible,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "but  we  are  safe.  It's 
spreading  northward  ;  it  has  passed  us,  and  the  golpes  de 
fuera  never  turn  back." 

He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  calm  conviction,  and,  indeed, 
soon  after  locked  his  office  door,  and  sent  his  children  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  the  crowd  around  tne  telegraph  office 
almost  blocked  the  street.  Caracas  has  no  Associated  Press, 
and  the  telegraph  companies  issue  official  bulletins  at  five  or 
ten  cents  each,  according  to  the  size  and  import.  This 
morning  their  middle-men  charged  a  real,  (about  twelve  ano 
a  half  cents),  and  twice  as  much  to  buyers  who  would  not 
wait,  for  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.  The  earthquake 
had  shaken  the  whole  north  coast  of  South  America,  besides 
five  of  the  seven  Isthmus  States,  with  the  main  axis  of  its 
progress  along  the  track  of  1S26.  The  shock  at  twenty 
minutes  after  two  o'clock  A.  M.  had  traveled  three  thousand 
miles  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Guayaquil,  Ventura,  Mara- 
caibo,  Caracas,  Aspinwall,  and  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  had 
been  visited  by  a  coast  wave,  that  tore  ships  from  their 
moorings,  and  buried  hundreds  of  shore-dwellers  under  the 
ruins  of  their  houses.  In  Venezuela  the  Arauco  track  had 
deflected  the  main  wave,  and  the  coast  towns  had  suffered 
comparatively  little,  with  the  exception  of  Rio  Chico,  (the 
very  place  my  host  had  mentioned  when  he  recognized  the 
shock  as  a  golpe  traversal),  where  half  the  buildings,  mostly 
adobe  cabins,  had  been  prostrated  by  the  first  concussion. 
In  Caracas  itself  the  total  loss  amounted  to  eight  persons 
killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  sixty-two  buildings  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  sixty-seven  "  disjointed"  or  badly  cracked.  The 
serious  damage  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  river  sub- 
urb. The  up-town  quarters  had  escaped  with  broken  stuc- 
coes, and  the  famous  Calle  de  San  Martin  was  again  entirely 
unharmed.  In  1812  fourteen  thousand  persons  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  their  dwellings. 

Caracas,  founded  in  1567,  has  been  visited  by  eighteen 
terremotos,  or  earthquakes  of  the  first  magnitude.  Golpes, 
rumblings,  and  tremors  are  never  counted,  but  must  amount 
to  an  average  of  sixty  appreciable  shocks  per  year  ;  involv- 
ing an  average  yearly  damage  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  per  capita  tax  of  four  dollars. 
This  impost  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
taught  them  some  useful  lessons.  Projecting  basement 
corners  (giving  the  house  a  slightly  pyramidal  appearance) 
have  been  found  safer  than  absolutely  perpendicular  walls  ; 
mortised  corner-stones  and  roof-beams  have  saved  many 
lives  when  the  central  walls  have  split  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
vaults  and  keystone  arches,  no  matter  how  massive,  are  more 
perilous  than  common  wooden  lintels,  and  there  are  many 
isolated  buildings  in  the  city.  In  many  streets  broad  iron 
girders,  riveted  to  the  wall,  about  a  foot  above  the  house- 


door,  run  from  house  to  house  along  the  front  of  an  entire 
square.  Turret-like  brick  chimneys,  with  iron  top- ornaments, 
would  expose  the  architect  to  the  vengeance  of  an  excited 
mob  ;  the  roofs  are  flat,  or  flat  terraced  ;  the  chimney-flues 
terminate  near  the  eaves  in  a  perforated  lid.  Every  house 
has  its  lado  seguro,  or  safety  side,  where  the  inhabitants 
place  their  fragile  property  ;  and  there  is  a  supposed  and  not 
altogether  imaginary  connection  between  north  sides  and  se- 
curity. The  transcontinental  shocks  move  from  west  to 
east,  the  local  ones  from  east  to  west,  and  sometimes  from 
northeast  to  northwest ;  so  that  in  two  out  of  three  cases  the 
west  and  east  walls  have  been  stricken  broadside,  while  no 
shock  has  ever  approached  the  town  from  the  north — that  is, 
from  the  direction  of  the  sea.  A  native  of  Venezuela  would 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  a  terremoto  is  an  upheaval  of  the 
ground.  The  movement  of  dislodged  rocks,  the  disjoint- 
ment  of  house  walls  and  their  way  of  falling,  the  motions  of 
a  tidal  wave  during  the  progress  of  an  earthquake,  all  prove 
that  the  shock  is  a  lateral  push,  and  that  its  operation  could 
be  imitated  on  a  small  scale  by  covering  a  table  with  loose 
pebbles,  card-houses,  etc.,  and  striking  the  edge  of  the  board. 
Bedsteads,  experts  say,  should  not  be  placed  too  near  a  win- 
dow ;  for  if  the  wall  gives  way  it  is  apt  to  split  along  the 
weakest  line  of  the  masonry.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  un- 
lucky tostand  in  an  open  door.  The  safest  place,  during 
the.progress  of  an  earthquake,  is  the  north  side,  or  the  centre 
of  a  room,  or  else  the  middle  of  the  open  street.  I  noticed 
that  the  owner  of  a  lucky  house  is  apt  to  overrate  its  stabil- 
ity ;  for  even  in  the  perilous  districts  the  markets  are  often 
crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers,  while  an  adjoining  street 
resounds  with  the  crash  of  falling  bricks.  Low  water,  not 
preceded  by  an  unusual  drought,  is  a  suspicious  sign  ;  and  if 
the  Cura  spring  fails  at  the  same  time,  true  believers  go  to 
bed  with  their  boots  on,  although  skeptics  assert  that  both 
phenomena  are  apt  to  prophesy  after  the  event.  A  mist  in 
the  afternoon  is  regarded  as  a  harbinger  of  mischief,  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common  dust-haze  the  natives 
watch  the  wooded  heights  of  San  Sebastian ;  for  during  the 
dry  season  the  paramos — the  treeless  table-lands  north  of 
the  city — are  in  a  chronic  state  of  haziness. 

Tender-footed  cats  may_/cv/a  vibration  before  it  becomes 
distinct  enough  to  affect  a  bell-frame,  but  most  animals  are 
as  indifferent  to  such  portents  as  to  their  fulfillment.  A  mod- 
erately well-rooted  forest  tree  can  stand  an  earthquake  bet- 
ter than  any  building,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairies 
the  most  violent  trembling  of  the  ground  can  cause  nothing 
but  a  trifling  inconvenience,  a  momentary  difficulty  to  pre- 
serve their  equilibrium.  On  the  pastures  of  Venezuela  cat- 
tle graze  peacefully  the  year  round,  except  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  noise  of  falling  rocks  sometimes  stampedes  a 
whole  herd.  Still,  there  is  a  tradition  that,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  of  1812,  a  Spanish  stallion  broke  out  of 
its  river  suburbs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  eastern  highlands. 
Caracas  is  moving  eastward  ;  the  upper  (northeastern)  sub- 
urbs grow  from  year  to  year,  while  the  streets  below  the  mint 
exhibit  manifold  signs  of  neglect.  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  has  steadily  increased,  for 
crops  are  not  materially  the  worse  for  a  periodical  instability 
of  the  ground,  except  perhaps  in  the  orange  district  of  Va- 
lencia, and  at  the  mouth  of  the  coast  rivers,  where  tidal 
waves  have  often  submerged  the  littoral  plantations.  Intel- 
ligent observers,  therefore,  predict  that,  in  spite  of  local  and 
imported  earthquakes,  the  population  of  Northern  Venezuela 
will  continue  to  increase,  but  that  the  present  site  of  Caracas 
will  ultimately  be  abandoned. — Horace  D.  Warner  in  March 
Atlantic. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Glenn  is  another  added  to  the  many 
temperance  lectures  we  are  constantly  receiving.  An  excel- 
lent man  and  citizen,  wealthy,  honorable,  and  a  great  worker, 
the  largest  wheat-grower  in  the  world,  is  murdered  by  a 
drunken  goose-herder,  whom,  in  the  kindness  of  his  generous 
nature,  Dr.  Glenn  had  endeavored  to  redeem.  Dr.  Glenn 
was  himself  a  strictly  abstemious  man,  endeavored  to  keep 
all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks  from  his  men,  and  made  the 
experiment  of  a  temperance  village  upon  his  own  property, 
which  was  a  failure,  because  there  were  gin  villages  and 
cross-roads  within  easy  distance  to  which  his  men,  having 
stolen  the  over-worked  horses,  ride  in  the  night.  We  com- 
mend this  man's  life  and  death  as  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
to  those  Methodist  Church  North  parsons  who  endeavored 
to  break  up  the  Prohibition  Convention,  and  who  did  destroy 
the  Prohibition  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party.  

The  water  question  vanished  last  evening  into  a  Federal  Court,  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  sort  of  judicial  shambles  where  every  form  of  Cal- 
ifornia law,  from  a  constitution  to  a  city  ordinance,  has  been  summa- 
rily knocked  in  the  head. — Evening  Bulletin,  Thursday. 

Disrespect  of  judicial  tribunals  and  contempt  of  the  law 
are  the  natural  forerunners  of  all  popular  riots  that  end  in  de- 
stroying personal  liberty  and  private  property.  Once  break 
down  the  barriers  of  law  and  there  is  no  protection  against 
the  flood  of  private  resentments  and  popular  passions  that 
will  result  in  overturning  social  order  and  ultimate  in  the 
final  destruction  of  all  government. 


A  steam  bicycle  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hour  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman.  This  i.; 
valuable  discovery.    A  steam  bicycle  will  sometimes 


the     argonaut: 


AN   AERIAL  VOYAGE. 


The  Terrible  Experience  of  Three  Venturesome  Aeronauts. 


Count  Zambeccari  was  going  to  ascend  from  Bologna  in 
a  balloon  holding  fourteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and 
sought  for  two  friends  to  accompany  him  on  his  trip.  These 
were  found  in  Doctor  Grassetti,  of  Rome,  and  myself.  The 
week  before  the  ascension,  while  we  were  making  prepara- 
tions, was  a  time  of  great  excitement  for  us.  The  count  was 
thoroughly  cool ;  he  had  often  trusted  himself  to  the  frail 
ship  and  risked  his  life  ;  but  with  us  it  was  different.  Two 
things  make  an  aerial  trip  perilous  :  First,  the  covering  must 
be  chosen  of  some  light  material,  which  is  therefore  less 
durable  and  firm  ;  and,  secondly,  one  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  wind.  Wherever  it  takes  the  balloon,  and  how- 
ever it  drives  it — whether  slowly  or  swiftly,  or  with  the  fatal 
fury  of  the  tempest — one  must  submit.  For  this  reason 
Grassetti  and  I  were  anxious.  Early  in  the  morning  we  began 
to  fill  the  balloon,  for  which  we  had  provided  two  hundred 
pounds  of  iron  filings,  six  thousand  pounds  of  zinc,  and 
eighty-five  hundred  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  hour 
after  hour  passed,  the  increasing  volume  of  gas  was  very 
evident,  and  yet. the  balloon  was  not  yet  filled.  Noon  came  ; 
it  was  two;  it  was  three  o'clock;  we  had  reached  perhaps 
seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  Zambeccari  said  to  us : 

"Ascending  to-day  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  it  will  be 
night  before  the  balloon  will  be  filled." 

We  saw  he  was  right.  What  observations  could  we  make 
in  the  darkness  ?  We  were  not  the  only  ones  on  the  spot. 
All  Bologna  was  on  its  legs — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
In  the  forenoon  the  people  rushed  to  and  fro,  but  in  the  aft- 
ernoon stood  firm,  and  awaited  from  hour  to  hour  the 
longed-for  spectacle. 

The  sun  set,  and  evening  came.  The  spectators  were  im- 
patient, and  began  to  sing  and  make  a  noise.  When  at  last 
about  midnight,  the  count  told  us  the  work  was  done,  we  did 
not  know  what  would  happen.  We  did  not  want  to  ascend, 
yet  we  knew  well  that  the  people  would  not  be  so  easily 
deprived  of  the  desired  sight. 

Zambeccari  mounted  a  barrel,  got  a  hearing,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  spectators  that,  as  nothing  could  be  seen  at 
night,  he  would  ascend  in  the  morning  ;  the  balloon  was  now 
filled  ;  they  could  go  quietly  home,  and  next  morning  the 
ascension  would  take  place. 

But  what  cries  arose  1  How  the  crowd  raved!  "What?" 
screamed  the  people,  "we  stand  here  sixteen  hours  and  see 
nothing  !  We  have  waited  since  morning,  and  now  shall 
we  go  home?  Go  up  !  Go  up  !  Start  at  once  1"  And  a 
howl  arose  that  struck  terror  into  our  hearts. 

The  count  obtained  a  second  hearing:  "You  will  lose 
nothing  by  it,"  said  he  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  you  will  only  gain, 
if  you  will  be  patient  till  morning.  What  can  you  see  now 
in  the  dark  night  ?  Nothing  !  In  a  moment  we  vanish  from 
your  view.  In  the  morning  you  can  watch  the  balloon's 
flight  for  miles.  We  can  throw  you  notes  and  letters  from 
the  air.     The  spectacle  is  entirely  different." 

They  would  not  let  him  speak.  "Go  up  !  go  up  !"  bel- 
lowed a  thousand  throats.  They  shook  their  fists.  The 
crowd  pressed  against  our  barriers  ;  complete  destruction 
threatened  our  arrangements;  as  a  climax,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  balloon.  "  Start  !  start ! "  was  howled.  Laths 
and  beams  cracked.  Every  moment  the  stones  thrown 
threatened  to  (destroy  the  balloon ;  even  our  lives  were  in 
danger. 

"  My  friends,"  Zambeccari  whispered  to  us  ;  "  the  mob  has 
gone  mad.  Let  us  ascend.  All  wait  for  the  performance. 
We  will  fly  half  an  hour's  distance  and  let  ourselves  down 
again,  to  begin  the  genuine  expedition  to-morrow."  Crack  ! 
The  beams  broke.  The  torrent  burst  in.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  get  in  !  get  in  ! " 

Greatly  alarmed,  we  sprang  into  the  basket ;  the  ropes 
were  cut ;  the  balloon  flew  on  high,  snatching  us  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  mob  ;  and  "  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  sounded 
after  us  from  below.  "  Hurrah  ! "  came  thundering  up  to 
us.  "Long  live  Zambeccari !  Long  live  Grassetti!  Long  live 
Andredi !  Hurrah  for  the  count  !"  Shouts  from  thousands 
on  thousands  of  voices  accompanied  us. 

We  soon  recovered  from  our  fright,  but  we  perceived  what 
did  not  please  us.  "The  wind  is  too  strong  ;  we  can  not 
land  without  danger  of  being  destroyed,"  said  Zambeccari. 
We  were  thus  in  a  bad  plight,  and  had  to  wait  for  daybreak. 
But  that  was  far  from  us.  The  sun  would  appear  above  the 
horizon  at  about  a  quarter  of  seven  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  quar- 
ter of  one  when  we  ascended.  With  lightning  speed,  we 
flew  up,  up,  always  up,  and  the  wind  whistled  and  rushed 
from  the  southwest  and  chased  us  away,  away,  always  far- 
ther. How  quickly  Bologna  vanished  from  us  !  In  a  very 
brief  time  we  no  longer  saw  its  lights,  heard  nothing  of  its 
tumult — clouds  lay  between  us  and  the  earth. 

The  magic,  the  wonderful  sorcery  of  our  poising  by  moon- 
light between  the  clouds  I  can  not  describe.  We  were  in 
fairyland,  and  if  we  could  have  enjoyed  the  view  with  light 
hearts,  could  have  floated  through  the  air,  free  from  care, 
without  fear,  it  would  have  been  divinely  beautiful,  and  I 
remember  plainly  that  I  thought  for  a  few  minutes  of  the 
old  Greek  gods.  But  quite  different  thoughts  began  to 
force  themselves  with  irresistible  power  upon  us.  The  wrath 
of  the  storm-wind  drove  us,  like  lightning,  into  the  far,  far 
distance.  We  could  not  lower  ourselves,  and  the  balloon 
rose  inexorably,  always  higher,  to  the  regions  in  which  hu- 
man life  is  impossible  and  where  breath  fails. 

Only  too  soon  we  perceived  the  influence  of  the  cold  and 
the  rarefied  air.  How  high  we  were  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
began  to  shiver  in  the  frozen  atmosphere  ;  our  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  we  crowded  together.  Doctor  Grassetti  soon 
grew  feeble,  began  to  gasp,  staggered,  struggled  convulsively, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  moved  no  more.  In  the  fine,  thin  air 
one  breathes  quickly  and  is  sooner  exhausted.  The  result 
is  weakness,  pain  in  the  heart,  vertigo,  fainting,  and  finally 
death,  if  the  man  does  not  come  again  into  air  of  greater 
density.  A  few  minutes  after  Grassetti,  Zambeccari  also 
fell,  and  gave  no  more  signs  of  life.  Now  think  of  my  situ- 
ation !  The  wax  light  in  the  lantern  was  extinguished.  I 
vainly  tried  to  light  it  again  with  tapers  ;  it  would  not  ignite. 
With  much  trouble  I  obtained  a  light  with  ordinary  matches. 
I  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  this  when  I  was  seized  with  diz- 
»'i'gss  and  faintness.    It  took  great  force  of  will  Jo  keep  on 


my  legs.  Balanced  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  balloon 
flew  on,  swift  as  an  arrow.  At  my  side  lay  the  two  who  had 
fainted  or  were  dead.  I  was  without  means  of  delivering 
myself  from  so  horrible  a  condition.     Yet  it  became  worse. 

Hark  !  What  hollow  roar  was  that  below  us  ?  It  was  the 
surging  of  the  ocean.  It  could  be  nothing  else.  We  must 
have  been  hurled  through  the  air  a  distance  of  over  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  had 
now  reached  the  region  of  the  sea.  What  now?  It  would 
be  impossible  to  descend  until  we  were  again  above  land.  In 
vain  I  strove  to  read  the  barometer.  My  eyes  knew  nothing 
more.  Fainting,  I  stared  into  the  darkness  and  upon  the 
moon-lit  clouds.  Not  to  swoon,  I  grasped  the  side  of  the 
basket  in  which  we  sailed. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  after  two  o'clock  ;  our  flight  had 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
clouds  flew  upward.  Was  it  a  delusion  brought  about  by 
my  bodily  condition  ?  All  at  once  a  frightful  thought  came 
to  me,  the  clouds  were  not  floating  up,  but  we  were  falling  ! 
I  bent  over  the  side  of  the  basket — yes,  yes,  I  heard  plainer 
and  louder  the  roar  of  the  ocean  as  we  rushed  downward. 
How  it  happened  I  do  not  know ;  whether  the  balloon  got 
some  opening  above,  which  let  the  gas  escape,  or  what  else. 
I  looked  over  again.  Almighty  God,  be  gracious  and  mer- 
ciful to  us  1  We  were  about  to  sink  in  the  sea.  I  gripped 
the  nearest  of  my  companions,  shook  him,  and  called  to 
him  :  "  Awake  !  awake  We  are  falling  into  the  ocean  !  " 
Then  I  bent  far  out  again  and  stared  downward — yes,  there 
was  a  gray  mass  of  crowding  billows,  there  it  boiled,  and 
seethed,  and  hissed — one  moment  more  we  should  be  buried 
in  the  flood.  "Zambeccari!"  I  shrieked,  seizing  him  in  a 
convulsive  grasp,  "  we  are  plunging  into  the  sea  ! "  and  I 
looked  over  again  into  our  watery  grave. 

The  count  lifted  his  head,  and  whispered  :  "  Ballast — 
out  !" — slowly  raised  himself,  mechanically  seized  the  bag  of 
sand  that  we  had  in  our  basket  as  cargo  ;  I  laid  hold  of  it, 
too  ;  Zambeccari  quickly  recovered  himself,  we  worked  the 
bag  up,  we  got  it  over  the  side  ;  the  doctor  came  to  himself 
also,  in  a  moment  understood  the  situation,  energetically 
hurled  barometer,  compass,  the  whole  collection  of  instru- 
ments and  our  provisions,  all,  all  overboard.  In  another 
moment  the  basket  touched  the  water,  and  we  were  drenched 
by  the  salt  water.  But  at  the  same  instant  again  we  flew 
aloft  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  We  were  in  the  water  only 
long  enough  to  fill  our  basket  half  full,  and  wet  us  to  the 
skin.  The  balloon  had  now  nothing  to  carry  but  us  three  ; 
the  water  ran  out  of  the  basket,  and  we  flew  again  into  space. 
Great  heavens  !  That  was  an  ascension  !  In  a  trice  we 
had  reached  the  clouds — gone  through  and  above  them. 
Now  we  poised  over  the  clouds  far  below  ;  before  us  the 
blood-red  moon  shone  on  the  vaporous  masses,  and  on  us 
poor  children  of  earth,  trembling  with  cold  in  our  frail  bas- 
ket. The  cold  suddenly  froze  the  water  ;  our  wet  clothes 
were  coated  with  ice.  We  felt  sharp  stabs  in  every  joint ;  we 
groaned  with  pain  ;  we  had  no  longer  any  light ;  we  were  so 
stiff  we  could  scarcely  move;  and  the  wind  still  drove  us 
continually  northeast.  How  many  hours  had  passed?  The 
moon  shone  clear  enough  for  us  to  look,  but  no  one  of  us 
could  bend  a  finger  to  get  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket.  At 
last  Doctor  Grassetti  succeeded  in  drawing  the  count's 
watch  out  of  his  vest  pocket,  and  our  united  exertions  made 
out  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  three.  When  we  had 
achieved  this  feat  and  looked  about  us,  we  discovered  again 
that  we  were  falling,  but  not  quickly — not  in  a  way  to  alarm 
— only  we  had  now  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  to  throw  out,  so 
there  was  no  rescue  for  us. 

The  balloon  sank  more  and  more  slowly,  and  floated  for 
a  long  time  a  few  yards  above  the  ocean  ;  but  it  did  not  stay 
there  ;  we  had  more  danger  to  go  through,  and  danger  with- 
out parallel.  The  balloon  sank  ;  the  basket  slid  along  the 
water,  drawn  with  lightning  rapidity  by  its  globe  of  gas. 
Nearly  dead  with  anxiety,  we  clung  to  the  side  of  the  basket ; 
we  shrieked,  we  trembled,  we  crouched,  we  tried  to  evade 
Death,  whose  hand  was  outstretched  to  seize  us.  Suddenly 
the  balloon  again  flew  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  then 
again  dragged  us  close  over  the  water — yet  higher,  high  as 
a  house — now  it  sank  again,  and  towed  us  on  the  waves. 

This  hellish  dance  lasted  for  five  full  hours.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual hopping  and  springing  of  the  balloon,  according  as  the 
gale  of  wind  took  it.  If  the  wind  was  weak,  the  balloon 
sunk,  and  our  basket,  lying  on  its  side,  was  drawn  over  the 
sea,  but  each  strong  gust  hurried  the  balloon  and  us  with  it 
up  on  high,  and  more  than  once  this  and  that  one  was  hurled 
half  out  of  the  basket,  and  it  was  wonderfully  good  fortune 
that  none  of  us  fell  actually  into  the  water. 

Imagine  this  terrible  five-hours'  strife  against  Death  !  No, 
you  can  not.  The  wildest  fancy  could  not  equal  the  reality. 
I  can  not  conceive  how  we  sustained  for  five  hours  such  a 
wrestle  with  Death. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  were  discovered,  ten  miles  from  the 
Istrian  coast,  by  a  sailor,  Anton  Pazol.  This  ended  the 
witch-dance.  He  steered  his  ship  so  dexterously  that  he 
fished  us  up  after  we  had  sprung  out  of  the  basket.  The 
balloon,  thus  lightened,  rose  in  the  air,  darted  in  the  same 
direction  till  it  reached  European  Turkey,  and  (as  we  heard 
later)  came  down  near  the  town  of  Bihacs,  in  Bosnia. 

Pazol  conveyed  us  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where  we  had  medi- 
cal assistance.  Hands  and  feet  were  stiff  and  greatly  swol- 
len. Poor  Count  Zambeccari  had  to  have  three  frozen 
fingers  amputated. 

That  was  my  first  and  my  last  voyage  in  the  air.  I  have 
never  desired  a  second  one.  Think  of  our  experience. 
Chased  into  our  basket  by  a  mob  which  menaced  us  with 
death  ;  then  falling  by  night  from  the  sky  to  the  sea  ;  like 
lightning  flying  up  again  to  the  region  of  ice  ;  frozen  stiff; 
again  plunged  down  ;  for  five  hours  dragged  along  the  roar- 
ing waves  ;  snatched  on  high  ;  submerged,  whirled  about  in 
the  air — it  was  diabolical  as  human  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. 

It  is  over.  It  lies  nine  years  behind  me,  and  as  every 
past  adventure  has  its  charm,  I  say  to  myself :  "  For  a  thou- 
sand gold  pieces  I  would  not  have  missed  that  experience 
from  my  life."  But  I  add,  decidedly:  "For  a  hundred 
thousand  I  would  not  go  through  it  a  second  time." — Trans- 
lated for  the  Arg07iaut  from  the  German  by  E?nma  Frances 
Dawson. 


The  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Beard  were  translated  into 
German,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  German  neurologists. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Lakeside  Musings. 
To  Mild  Winter — return,  and  all  will  be  forgiven.    Hazen. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  has  provided  thirteen 
grounds  for  divorce.  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  is  nearly 
equal  to  one  woman. 

Referring  to  Mary  Anderson,  the  New  York  Tribune  says 
that  "as  a  woman  she  is  a  paragon."  This  editor  has  evi- 
dently never  seen  a  parallelogram. 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  jewels  are  being  sold  at  auction  in  Paris. 
The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  beat  three  aces  for  Mr. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  thus  far  escaped  publicity. 

Seven  locks  of  feminine  hair  were  found  on  "a  drowned 
Englishman  near  London  recently.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances under  which  even  Englishmen  will  take  to  water. 

( We  notice  that  General  Hazen,  who  predicted  a  mild  win- 
ter, is  still  on  earth.  If  General  Hazen  will  send  us  his  ad- 
dress we  will  give  him  some  valuable  pointers  on  how  to  keep 
warm." — Many  Muskrals. 

Captain  Eads  has  received  another  payment  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  his  work  on  the  Mississippi.  By 
the  time  his  job  is  finished  Captain  Eads  will  probably  have 
money  enough  to  buy  the  river  and  fix  it  up  over  again. 

The  tariff  on  mineral  waters  is  described  by  Harper's 
Weekly  as  "disgraceful."  The  New  York  editor  should  not 
be  alarmed.  There  are  other  things  besides  mineral  waters 
by  means  of  which  a  person  can  get  over  the  effects  of  it. 

Madame  Nilsson  told  a  representative  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  recently  that  she  was  greatly  afflicted  with  insom- 
nia, and  seldom  slept  more  than  three  hours  during  the 
night.  The  late  Mr.  Nilsson  is  probably  now  making  up  for 
lost  time. 

Colonel  James  Coulter,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature, wears  his  hair  like  a  woman,  bangs  and  all.  There 
is  some  curiosity  in  this  section  to  know  what  style  of  bicycle 
Colonel  Coulter  rides,  and  what  is  his  daily  allowance  of 
cigarettes. 

"As  yesterday  was  by  long  odds  the  finest  of  the  present 
winter  in  this  locality,  we  infer  that  it  must  have  been  one 
picked  out  by  Mr.  Wiggins  for  his  great  storm.  We  can  tie 
one  hand  behind  us,  and  then  beat  Wiggins  and  Hazen  as 
weather-prophets." — Many  Musk?  ats. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

Weather. 

As  we  whirl  out  of  New  York  the  thermometer  begins  to 
go  down,  though  for  why,  nobody  knows  ;  it's  cold  enough 
up  where  it  is.  But  cold  and  colder  grows  the  night,  and  by 
daylight  a  red-hot  stove  feels  like  an  icicle.  Uneasy  lies  the 
foot  that  wears  a  chilblain.  Even  the  fool  who  says,  "  Is 
this  cold  enough  for  you  ?  "  now  only  looks  at  you,  weeps 
with  his  nose,  and  says  nothing.  The  brakeman,  touched 
by  the  shivering  appearance  of  the  gradually  freezing  pas- 
sengers, only  holds  the  car-door  open  a  little  longer  than 
usual.  When  the  train  stops  the  chilled  brakes  let  go  un- 
easily and  slowly,  and  there  is  a  concert  of  wails,  and  groans, 
and  sighs  under  the  car  that  is  enough  to  wake  a  night- 
watchman.  The  train-boy  comes  along  with  a  tray  of  or- 
anges. Everybody  shudders.  That  boy  willbe  sun-struck  one 
of  these  days.  The  man  who  sits  closest  the  stove  lays  the 
rubber  soles  of  his  arctics  right  against  its  glowing  sides. 
Nobody  complains.  Anything  that  smells  of  the  fire  tastes 
good.  The  fat  passenger  makes  two  or  three  desperate  ef- 
forts to  sit  on  his  freezing  feet,  but  with  a  heart-rending 
groan  gives  it  up,  and  puts  them  on  his  valise  and  looks  the 
picture,  the  tall,  thin  passenger  remarks,  of  an  over-fed  ice- 
berg, or  a  fat  snow  man.  The  fat  passenger  stifles  a.  groan 
to  say  that  he  hopes  he  may  turn  into  a  snow  man  before  he 
lives  to  look  like  an  icicle  on  a  Doctor  Tanner  diet.  The 
tall,  thin  passenger  says  no  more,  but  sits  with  his  shoulders 
drawn  up  to  his  ears,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets, 
his  back  bowed,  drumming  a  wild,  weird  improvisation  for 
two  drums  on  the  floor  with  his  feet.  The  man  with  the 
sandy  goalee  strokes  that  ornamental  appendage  with  his 
shivering  hands  so  constantly  that  the  cross  passenger  asks 
him  if  he  is  trying  to  warm  them  at  it.  The  cross  passenger 
curls  up  in  a  knot  at  one  end  of  the  seat,  and  has  a  fight 
with  the  conductor  rather  than  pull  one  of  his  hands  out  of 
his  warm  pocket  to  show  his  ticket.  The  sad  passenger 
shivers  in  pensive,  uncomplaining  silence,  like  a  clipped 
terrier  looking  in  at  the  kitchen-window.  Once  in  a  while 
he  thaws  a  hole  in  the  frost  on  the  car-window  with  his 
tongue,  and  looks  out  with  one  eye  at  the  desolate  wintry 
landscape  flying  past,  and  then  sighs,  but  he  says  never  a 
word.  The  man  on  the  wood-box  shudders  a  little  every 
time  any  one  goes  in  or  out,  but  for  the  most  of  the  time  he 
shields  his  face  from  the  glowing  heat  with  his  hat,  and  looks 
down  at  his  smoking  shins  with  great  satisfaction.  For  once 
he  has  the  boss  seat  in  the  front  row.  And  he  offers  to  yield 
it  to  no  man.  The  woman  who  talks  bass  sits  bolt  upright, - 
straight  as  a  ramrod  ;  her  hands  are  in  her  muff;  her  feet 
are  twin  blocks  of  ice  ;  her  nose  is  tipped  with  blue  ;  her 
ears  are  scarlet,  and  her  eyes  are  set.  Only  one  man  had 
the  temerity  to  ask  if  she  were  cold.  And  then,  without 
turning  her  head,  she  answered  him  with  such  an  awful,  icy 
croak,  that  it  chilled  the  warm  life-blood  in  his  throbbing 
veins,  and  he  is  now  riding  out  on  the  front  platform  trying 
to  freeze  himself  to  death.  Brethren,  assure  as  you're  born, 
it  is  a  cold  day. 

Why  do  I  write  so  much  about  the  weather?  Because, 
inquisitive  son  of  the  question-book,  there  is  so  much  weath- 
er to  write  about.  There  is  more  weaiher  in  the  land  just  at 
this  present  moment  of  writing  than  there  is  of  anything  else. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  uncover  your  ears  and  count  it  for 
yourself.  And  the  weather  may  be  a  highly  interesting  topic 
of  conversation,  even  though  it  seemeth  so  threadbare.  For 
see,  when  a  man  says  to  you  :  "  It  is  colder  than  the  bosom 
of  a  snow  man,"  say  then  unto  him  :  "  Thou  liest  !"  Then 
will  he  straightway  make  it  warm  for  thee.  And  this  will 
prove  him  to  be  the  liar  you  said  he  was,  and  you  also  will 
be  counted  among  the  weather-prophets.  —  Burdette  in 
Hawkeye, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    JEWS    AS    A    NATION. 


What  a  Learned  Englishman  Thinks  of  the  Semitic  Question. 


We  print  in  this  number  extracts  from  Goldwin  Smith's 
ost  temperate  and  scholarly  paper  in  the  October  number 
[  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine  for  1SS1,  upon  the 
^vish  question.  This  paper  was  replied  to  by  Doctor  Felix 
dler,  who  in  turn  was  answered  by  Goldwin  Smith.  In 
ving  extracts  from  these  writers,  and  in  thus  presenting 
,  ith  sides,  we  indicate  our  willingness  to  see  fair  play  in  the 
scussion  of  a  question  which  we  regard  as  a  serious  one, 
id  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  likely  to  present  for  the  con- 
ieration  of  the  American  people  some  most  unpleasant 
oblems.  As  evidence  of  our  disposition  to  throw  this  ques- 
m  open  to  an  impartial  discussion,  we  will  most  cheer- 
ily give  space  in  our  columns  to  the  communications  of  any 
ir-minded,  courteous,  and  scholarly  person  who  shall  de- 
re  to  be  heard.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of 
^cussing  this  question  with  a  free  pen,  and  without  any 
nbarrassment  from  the  cowardly  and  unclean  Jew  who 
Jnors  the  Argonaut  with  the  threat  of  his  disfavor.  The 
tntlemen  who  own  the  Argonaut,  and  whose  weekly  pleas- 
■e  it  is  to  build  it,  never  permit  the  advertising  columns,  or 
ie  subscribers'  list,  or  the  weekly  sales  to  govern  its  opin- 
ns  or  moderate  its  utterances.  While  we  say  this  defiantly 
;  all,  we  also  say  to  the  intelligent  and  honorable  of  all 
«untries,  races,  religions,  parties,  and  classes,  that  we  are 
)tso  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  nor  so  illiberal  as  not  to  ad- 
it, that  there  are  good  men  and  good  women  everywhere. 
't  shall  persist  in  the  fearless  utterance  of  independent 
linions,  convinced  that  we  are  doing  honorable  service  to 
morable  men  in  exposing  anything  that  is  bad  or  brutal. 
he  religion  which  can  not  have  its  shams,  its  bigotry,  or  its 
;lsities  laid  bare,  or  the  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  or  evil  prac- 
-es  of  its  ministers  or  priests  exposed,  is  not  a  religion 
orth  cherishing.  The  honorable  and  honest  men  of  any 
:ttion  emigrating  to  America  are  more  interested  than  the 
Ative-born  in  preventing  crimes  against  our  political  insti- 
tions.  Convinced  that  we  are  doing  splendid  service  for 
;l  sincere  religionists,  for  all  honest  men  of  foreign  birth, 
:r  all  who  love  their  country  better  than  their  party,  for  all 
ao  would  not  appropriate  property  which  does  not  belong 
•  them,  and  who  respect  the  rights  of  others — in  fact,  for  all 
Imest  folk  who  are  willing  to  live  and  let  live  in  a  world 
'lere  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  are  dependent  upon 
ie  protection  of  personal  rights  against  oppressive  and 
irannous  acts,  we  shall  not  be  arrested  in  nor  diverted  from 
Ir  course  by  the  gruesome  faces  or  vulgar  chatter  of  any. 
(With  this  preliminary  we  introduce,  without  present  corn- 
lent,  extracts  from  the  able  paper  of  Goldwin  Smith  : 
I"  There  are  features  common  to  the  character  of  Orientals  generally, 
id  visible  in  that  of  the  Jew,  for  which  Christendom  plainly  is  not  re- 
iansible.  Nor  is  Christendom  responsible  for  anything  that  originally 
urked,  for  good  or  for  evil,  either  the  Semitic  stock  generally  or  the 
i;brew  branch  of  it.  It  was  not  the  attitude  of  Christianity  that  made 
■;  Phoenician  a  kidnapper  and  the  Carthaginian  faithless.  It  was 
<t  the  attitude  of  Christianity  that  caused  the  Jews  to  adopt  as  a  typi- 
l  hero  the  man  who  takes  advantage  of  a  brother's  hunger  to  buy  him 
t  of  his  birthright  with  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  led  them  to  record  with 
■ultation  how  they  had  spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing  their  jew- 
[.  on  a  feigned  pretext  It  was  not  Christianity  that  penned  passages 
)  Hebrew  books  instinct  with  sanguinary  tribalism  and  vindictive  male- 
:tion."  *  *  *  *  The  jews  "seem  to  have  been  not  less  unpop- 
,ir  with  the  nations  of  the  Pagan  world,  including  some  even  outside 
:  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  they  have  been  with  Christian 
lions  ;  and  their  unpopularity  seems  to  have  arisen  always  from  much 
i=same  causes.  Either  the  whole  human  race  except  ihe  Jew  is  de- 
oniac,  or  there  is  something  naturally  unpopular  in  the  habits  and  bear- 
l  of  the  jews.  *  *  *  *  All  the  other  races  profess,  at  least,  alle- 
Unce  to  humanity  ;  they  all  look  forward,  however  vaguely,  to  a  day 
universal  brotherhood.  They  can  not  help  doing  this  if  they  are 
iristian,  and  have  accepted  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
w  alone  regards  his  race  as  superior  to  humanity,  and  looks  forward, 
It  to  its  ultimate  union  with  other  races,  but  to  its  triumph  over  them 
\,  and  to  its  final  ascendency  under  the  leadership  of  a  tribal  Mes- 
S.h."— Page  495. 
' '  For  my  part,  I  have  all  along  been  persuaded  that  in  these  troubles 
igion  is  not  the  primary,  but  a  secondary  cause ;  though,  as  it  has 
.nek  the  eye  of  superficial  observers  most,  it  has  been  hitherto  taken 
■  the  primary  cause."  *  *  *  *  "The  root  of  the  mischief 
s,  I  am  convinced,  not  in  the  peculiar  creed,  but  in  the  peculiar  char- 
ter, habits,  and  position  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  in  their  tribal  exclu- 
'eness,  their  practice  of  the  tribal  rite  of  circumcision,  the  nature  of 
ie  trades  to  which  they  are  addicted,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
ind  to  the  native  races  of  the  countries  wherein  they  take  up  their 
iode  as  a  wandering  and  parasitic  race,  without  a  country,  avoiding 
dinary  labor,  and  spreading  over  the  world  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
hers  by  means  of  usury  and  other  pursuits  of  the  same  sort." — 
ige  497. 

"The  Germans  are  being  denounced  as  a  herd  of  infuriated  and 
utal  bigots  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  a  kindly  people,  and  their  history 
peculiarly  free  from  the  stains  of  religious  persecution,  especially  if 
;  take  out  the  action  of  Austria,  which  is  really  not  a  German  power." 
Page  498. 

,"  No  man  is  responsible  to  his  fellow-men  for  his  beliefs,  however 
■ange  they  may  be  ;  but  every  man,  whatever  his  beliefs,  must  take 
e  natural  consequence  of  his  actions.  He  who  plies  an  unpopular 
ide,  or  does  what  is  offensive  to  his  neighbors,  at  the  same  time  treat- 
g  them  as  Gentiles,  will  be  sure  to  incur  odium  not  only  of  the  theo- 
gical  kind.  That  his  ancestors  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
itigated  Pilate  to  crucify  Christ  is  a  very  bad  reason  for  maltreating 
iy  man  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  an  equally  bad  reason  for  allow- 
gany  man  to  behave  offensively  at  the  present  day,  that  his  ancestors 
:re  maltreated  in  the  Middle  Ages." — Page  499. 
"  Persecution,  among  Christians  at  least,  has  usually  been  the  crime, 
't  of  popular  bigotry,  but  of  wealthy  church  establishments  threat- 
ed  in  their  temporal  interests  by  the  growth  of  new  beliefs.  The 
us  of  the  sixtenth  century,  which  are  always  called  religious,  and 
nstantly  cited  as  a  proof  that  Christianity  is  the  parent  ot  evil,  were, 
fact,  attempts  of  an  enormously  rich  and  corrupt  clergy  to  put  down 
revival  of  religious  life,  while  the  life  was  struggling  to  save  itself  from 
termination.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
e  peasant  or  mechanic,  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  theological 
lestions,  would,  merely  on  account  of  difference  of  opinion,  have 
ve  made  a  bloodthirsty  onslaught  on  a  man  of  the  same  race,  or  of  a 
ce  not  hostile  to  his  own,  who  was  working  as  a  fellow-laborer  at  his 
le.  The  Cahorsins  were  Christians,  yet  as  extortioners  they  were  not 
'S  hated  than  the  Jews,  nor  was  their  expulsion  less  eagerly  de- 
eded. *  *  *  *  jnt0  England  the  Jews  streamed  after  the  con- 
;  lest,  as  they  follow  in  the  train  of  modern  war  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
,  at  their  presence  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  calamity  which  befell 
,  e  hapless  people.  Through  them  the  Norman  and  Angloin  kings 
:re  enabled  to  organize  vicarious  extortion,  and  though  the  kings 
;  neezed  the  sponge  when  it  had  sucked  up  the  money  of  the  people, 
'  is  process,  while  it  filled  his  coffers,  did  not  restore  the  popularity  of 
,  e  unfortunate  Jews.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  Jew,  to  make  up  for 
i  s  exactions,  when  he  had  amassed  wealth,  bore  himself  meekly 
ward  the  natives.  Our  English  authority  on  mediaeval  history,  Mr. 
reeman,  says ;  '  In  the  wake  of  the  conqueror  the  Jews  of  Rouen 
1  und  their  way  to  London,  and  before  long  we  find  settlements  of  the 


Hebrew  race  in  the  chief  settlements  and  boroughs  of  England — at 
York,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  even  at  the  gate  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Edmonds  and  St.  Albans.  They  came  as  the  king's 
special  men,  or,  more  truly,  as  his  special  chattels  ;  strangers  alike  to 
the  church  and  the  commonwealth,  but  strong  in  the  protection  of  a 
Master  who  commonly  found  it  to  his  interest  to  protect  them  against 
all  others.  Hated,  feared,  and  loathed,  but  lar  too  deeply  feared  to  be 
scorned  or  oppressed,  they  stalked  defiantly  among  the  people  of  the 
land,  on  whose  wants  they  throve,  safe  from  harm  or  insult,  save  now 
and  then,  when  popular  wrath  burstall  bounds,  when  their  proud  man- 
sions and  fortified  quarters  could  shelter  them  no  longer  from  raging 
crowds  who  were  eager  to  wash  out  their  debts  in  the  blood  of  their 
creditors.  The  romantic  picture  of  the  despised,  trembling  Jew,  cring- 
ing before  every  Christian  whom  he  meets,  is,  in  any  age  of  English 
history,  simply  a  romantic  picture.'  The  suppleness  of  the  Oriental, 
which  made  him  willing  to  be  the  chattel  for  the  sake  of  the  royal  pro- 
tection in  his  trade,  might  diminish  the  respect  of  the  people  (or  him, 
but  would  not  diminish  their  hatred  or  their  fear." — Pages 304  andjoj. 

"  During  the  Middle  Ages  intolerance  was  universal,  perhaps  inevit- 
able, and  the  Christian  heretic,  though  a  native  and  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  persecuted  not  less,  but  far  more  cruelly,  than  the 
Jew,  who  was  an  intruder.  In  England  the  Jews  were  relieved  of  their 
disabilities  almost  as  soon  as  the  Dissenters,  and  those  who  relieved 
them  were  of  course  Christians.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  all  the  time 
Judaism  itself  was  tolerant,  and  would  have  established  religious  liberty 
had  power  been  in  their  hands.  No  assumption,  surely,  could  be  more 
precarious.  Judaism  persecuted  Christianity  while  it  could,  calling  in 
the  Roman  authority  for  the  purpose.  In  a  later  age,  the  heresy  of 
Uriel  d'Acosta  was  punished  with  forms  apparently  borrowed,  as  has 
been  remarked,  from  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition.  Spinoza  was  put 
in  peril  of  his  life."  To  burn  or  stone  him,  or  any  other  apostate,  was 
not  possible  where  Jewish  orthodoxy  did  not  wield  the  civil  sword.  The 
works  of  Maimonides  were  publicly  burned.  Instances  of  anathema 
and  excommunication,  launched  by  the  priesthood  against  freedom  of 
thought,  abound  in  Jewish  history  ;  and  Jewish  writers  acknowledge 
that  bigotry  capable  of  anything  is  to  be  found  among  the  zealots  of 
their  race  in  Poland.  Even  so  liberal  an  Israelite  as  Mr.  Samuel,  the 
author  of  '  Jewish  Life  in  the  East, '  speaks  of  '  renegades ' — that  is,  con- 
verts from  Judaism  to  Christianity — in  a  tone  suggestive  of  social  penal- 
ties, if  not  of  fagots.  After  all,  whence  did  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle 
Ages  elderly  derive  their  notions  as  to  the  duty  of  extirpating  misbelief 
with  the  sword?  Was  it  not  from  passages  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  injunction  to  exterminate  the  idola- 
trous Canaanites,  and  the  precepts  of  the  law  making  death  the  pen- 
alty of  apostasy,  blaspheming,  and  religious  perversion?  Even  the  su- 
perstition of  witch-burning,  had  it  not  its  origin  in  an  uncritical  adher- 
ence to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ordains  that  a  witch  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  live  ?  Among  rational  Christians  the  Old  Testament  has  given  place 
to  the  New.  But  in  the  synagogue  is  not  the  Old  Testament  still  read 
as  the  final  expression  of  the  Divine  will?  Is  not  the  feast  of  Purim 
still  kept  by  the  Hebrew  race?  If  so,  Judaism  ought  to  be  cautious 
how  it  applies  such  epithets  as  demoniac  to  Christendom  on  account  of 
any  misdeeds  of  the  ignorant  and  irrational  past." — Pages  jo6  and  joy. 

"The  idea  that  to  exclude  the  few  was  to  shutout  commerce  and 
prosperity  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  indications  of  the  ethno- 
graphical map  of  the  present  day,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  Jews  was  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  national  well-being. 
In  wretched  Poland,  including  Posen  and  Galicia,  the  proportion  of 
them  is  largest ;  they  abound  in  Hungary,  in  Roumania,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Russia  ;  in  England  and  France  there  are  comparatively 
few  ;  in  Scotland,  the  soundest  and  healthiest  of  communities,  hardly 
any.  Nothing  can  really  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country  but  pro- 
ductive industry,  in  which  the  Jews  stand  low.  Mere  money-dealing, 
though  necessary,  and  therefore  legitimate,  is  not  productive,  and  when 
it  assumes  the  form  of  stock-jobbing,  it  is  anything  but  beneficent.  The 
success  of  a  Brassey  or  a  Titus  Salt  adds  greatly  to  the  general  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  stimulates  industrial  energy  into  the  bargain  ; 
the  success  of  a  stock-jobber  no  more  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity than  does  the  success  of  a  gambler.  Stock-jobbing,  with  the 
advantage  of  exclusive  information,  in  fact,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  gambling  with  loaded  dice,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  some  of  the 
greatest  Jewish  fortunes  are  said  to  have  been  made.  That  the  pres- 
ence in  large  numbers  of  a  wandering  race  of  money-dealers  and  petty 
traders  does  more  harm  to  a  nation  than  good,  is  a  fact  which  does 
not  justify  the  maltreatment  of  any  member  of  that  race,  but  a  fact  it 
appears  to  be. " — Page  508. 

"  '  The  Jew, '  says  Renan,  'from-  that  time  (that  of  the  final  dispersion} 
to  this  has  insinuated  himself  everywhere,  claiming  the  benefit  of  com- 
mon rights.  But  in  reality  he  has  not  been  within  the  pale  of  common 
rights  ;  he  has  kept  his  status  apart ;  he  has  wanted  to  have  the  same 
securities  as  the  best,  with  his  exceptional  privileges  and  special  laws 
into  the  bargain.  He  has  wished  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  nation- 
ality without  being  a  member  of  the  nation,  or  bearing  his  share  of 
national  burdens.-  And  this  no  people  has  ever  been  able  to  endure.' 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  people  should  endure  it — at  all  events  if  the 
number  and  influence  of  the  intruders  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
danger  to  the  nation,  and  the  parasite  seems  likely  to  injure  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  In  England  the  Jews  are  few  ;  and  though  some  of  them 
have  made  colossal  fortunes  by  stock-broking,  the  aggegate  amount  of 
their  wealth  is  not  great  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  country. 
English  writers  are  therefore  able,  much  at  their  ease,  to  preach  the  les- 
sons of  a  serene  philosophy  to  the  Germans,  who  have  as  many  Jews  in 
a  single  city  as  there  are  in  the  whole  of  England  or  France,  and  are, 
moreover,  threatened  with  fresh  irruptions  from  Poland,  that  grand  res- 
ervoir, as  even  Jewish  writers  admit,  of  all  that  is  least  admirable  in 
Israel.  Seeing  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Germany,  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  it  has  amassed  by  stock-broking,  and  which,  refus- 
ing intermarriage,  it  holds  with  a  grasp  almost  as  tight  as  of  mortmain, 
its  influence  over  the  press,  the  lines  of  sumptuous  mansions  which  be- 
speak its  riches  and  its  pride,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  its  people,  and 
the  reinforcements  which  it  receives  from  abroad,  its  tribal  exclusive- 
ness  and  compactness,  its  disdain  of  manual  labor,  and  increasing  ap- 
propriation of  the  higher  and  more  influential  places  in  the  community, 
a  German  may  be  excused  for  feeling  apprehensions  which  in  an  Eng- 
lishman would  be  absurd.  No  wonder  if  he  fancies,  as  he  walks  along 
the  principal  street  of  his  chief  city,  that  he  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for 
an  intrusive  race  in  his  own  land," — Page  jog. 


THE    MODERN    SPINSTER. 


A  Plea  for  the  Unmarried. 


The  Union  Club  men,  says  "  Brunswick,"  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  think  that  they  are  about  the  most  interesting  set 
of  men  in  New  York,  but  that  is  just  the  one  thing  of  all 
others  that  they  are  not.  To  my  mind  they  are  rather  dull. 
They  don't  know  much  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside 
of  club-life,  and  their  time  is  spent  at  the  windows  of  the 
club-house  staring  at  the  women  who  may  happen  to  pass 
that  way,  rather  than  in  any  more  intellectual  pursuit.  Al- 
though there  are  a  great  many  clubs  in  New  York,  club-life 
is  not  such  an  institution  here  as  it  is  in  London.  A  man  of 
business  can  not  be  a  thorough  club-man,  and  American 
wives  rather  interfere  with  the  club-life  of  their  husbands. 
The  English  woman  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  her 
husband  will  dine  at  the  club  as  often  as  he  will  dine  at 
home,  but  an  American  woman  allows  her  husband  no  such 
privilege.  It  he  wants  to  go  to  the  club  in  the  evening,  all 
very  well,  but  she  expects  him  to  be  home  to  dinner  ;  and  if 
he  is  not,  she  asks  him  where  he  has  been.  An  English 
woman  would  no  more  think  of  asking  her  husband  where 
he  had  been  than  she  would  think  of  jumping  out  of  the 
window  ;  probably  for  the  reason  that  she  knows  English- 
men pretty  well,  and  is  sure  that  her  answer  would  not  be  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  Englishmen  want  no  inquiries  made 
into  their  outgoings  or  incomings,  but  there  is  no  class  of 
men  in  the  world  who  pry  more  into  the  details  of  home  than 
they.  The  Englishman  expects  his  wife  to  consult  him 
about  everything  going  on  in  the  household, 


The  "old  maid,"  as  she  has  appeared  on  comic  valentines, 
or  furnished  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  much  thin  wit,  has 
commonly  been  assigned  to  one  of  two  classes.  If  to  the 
sentimental,  she  was  usually  depicted  with  one  or  two  limp 
curls  at  either  side  of  a  simpering  face,  a  breast-pin  made 
from  the  hair  of  a  departed  lover,  and  with  a  general  affecta- 
tion of  girlishness  in  her  dress  and  manner.  She  was  ex- 
cessively timid  in  the  matter  of  mice  and  dark  halls,  and 
looked  upon  any  and  every  man  with  awe  and  admiration, 
seeing  in  each  one  a  possible  or  probable  lover.  If  she 
was  assigned  to  the  strong-minded  class,  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
popular  acceptance,),  she  was  tall  and  angular,  wore  her  hair 
twisted  fiercely  in  a  tight  little  knot,  scorned  useless  adorn- 
ments of  her  person,  and  divided  her  time  between  driving 
children  and  animals  from  her  premises  and  slandering  her 
neighbors — her  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  her.  Now,  either  the  pictures  were  at  fault 
or  the  types  have  passed  away,  for  the  old  maid  of  to-day  is 
quite  another  person.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  not  senti- 
mental. Indeed,  I  do  not  know  but  she  leans  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  being  rather  cool  and  practical.  However 
that  may  be,  neither  is  she  a  man-hater.  For,  having  ceased 
to  regard  men  in  the  light  of  lovers,  she  has  discovered  that 
they  make  very  good  friends,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
among  her  acquaintances  there  are  a  number  whom  she  re- 
gards with  a  clear-sighted,  slightly  judicial,  but  very  genuine 
friendship.  And  with  the  friendship  has  grown  up  a  certain 
pity  or  sympathy;  for,  going  out  into  the  world  herself,  she 
has  gained  some  idea  of  the  burdens  men  carry,  and  the  odds 
against  which  they  fight.  And  on  this  footing  she  meets  her 
brother  man  in  society  or  business  with  a  frank  friendliness 
which  is  very  comfortable  for  both  sides.  Secondly,  she 
does  not  slander  her  neighbors  ;  she  has  other  things  to  en- 
gross her  time  and  thoughts,  for  she  is  a  busy  woman.  If 
fortune  has  been  kind  to  her,  she  keeps  up  some  old  house 
in  old-fashioned  state  ;  she  is  prominent  in  church  affairs  ; 
her  name  appears  among  the  officers  of  employment  socie- 
ties and  orphans'  homes.  Her  scrutiny  of  "  cases  "  is  rigor- 
ous, but  once  satisfied,  she  gives  with  discreet  liberality. 
Her  advice  is  solicited  and  respected.  She  is  a  recognized 
power  in  the  community.  If  fortune  has  been  less  generous 
with  her,  and  she  depends  on  her  head  or  hands  for  support, 
what  work  she  does  is  done  faithfully;  for,  being  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  one  eye  on  the  door  for  the  coming 
man,  she  is  able  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  the  business  in 
hand,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  some  of  the  clearest 
heads,  quickest  wits,  and  most  facile  fingers  are  found  among 
these  same  old  maids.  After  her  day  ot  useful  work  she  goes 
home  to  her  cozy  room,  (plainly  or  elegantly  furnished,  it  is 
quite  sure  to  be  cozy  and  home-like),  and  sits  down  by  the 
fire  with  her  magazine  or  new  book,  with  none  to  molest  or 
make  her  afraid.  No  visions  of  kneeless  little  trousers  or 
toeless  stockings  flit  between  her  and  the  pages  :  she  has  no 
guilty  half-consciousness  of  a  pile  of  unmade  shirts,  whose 
neck-bands  will  invariably  be  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  too  long 
or  too  short  ;  but  she  rocks  and  reads,  and  lays  up  much 
mental  food.  She  goes  into  society,  (being  socially  inclined), 
where  she  sometimes  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and 
talks  on  subjects  outside  the  range  of  the  shortcomings  of 
servants,  the  last  bit  of  scandal,  or  the  cost  of  provisions. 
I  once  heard  it  said  by  a  very  intelligent  woman  (herself 
married)  that  she  did  not  enjoy  the  society  of  married  women 
because  they  were  always  talking  about  the  prices  of  things. 
Now,  this  seems  a  rather  harsh  criticism  on  those  wives  and 
mothers  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  necessarily  racked  by 
the  question  of  "  prices,"  and  who  speak  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  anxieties  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  as  staples 
of  conversation  they  are  not  pleasant  or  profitable,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  husband  will  turn  from  considera- 
tion of  these  topics  to  converse  with  some  woman  who  has 
time  and  space  to  think  of  other  things — which,  considering 
the  fact  that  this  mental  limitation  in  his  wife  has  been 
caused  by  marrying  him,  always  looks  unbecoming  in  him. 
The  old  maid  of  to-day,  besides  being  a  worker  and  a  reader, 
is  a  traveler.  She  takes  little  trips  m  the  summer,  with 
other  congenial  spinsters, to  the  mountains  or  sea-shore.  She 
ranges  from  Maine  to  California — she  even  goes  "abroad," 
governed  only  in  her  perigrinations  by  circumstances  or  the 
length  of  her  purse — which  purse,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  hers. 
Her  days  are  days  of  pleasantness,  and  her  nights  are  nights 
of  peace.  She  goes  to  bed  when  she  pleases,  and  does  not 
leave  one  ear  uncovered  to  listen  for  the  uncertain  steps  and 
wavering  night-key  of  a  late-coming  husband.  Neither  does 
she  turn  restlessly  on  her  pillow  beside  a  sober,  snoring 
spouse  and  wonder,  wonder,  where  the  children's  school- 
books  or  the  family  flannels  are  to  come  from  ;  but  she 
drops  into  a  quiet,  peaceful  slumber  to  dream  of  her  old  love, 
and  wakes  to  wonder  whether  married  life  with  him  could 
ever  have  become  the  sordid,  meagre  affair  which  it  is  to 
so  many  husbands  and  wives.  Do  you  say  :  "  A  selfish  life, 
lived  only  fojiher  own  ease  and  comfort !"  I  do  not  think 
the  charge  of  selfishness  can  be  proved  against  the  sister- 
hood ;  for  they  who  read  history,  or  keep  their  eyes  open, 
can  not  fail  to  see  that  a  large  share  of  the  hard  and  disa- 
greeable work  of  the  world  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  by 
single  women.  In  hospitals,  in  reformatory  institutions,  in 
the  families  of  relatives,  they  spend  and  are  spent,  physically, 
mentally,  and  financially,  for  the  good  of  others.  A  lonely 
life?  Yes,  sometimes;  but  loneliness  is  not  the  worst  evil 
in  life  ;  it  is  bliss  compared  to  uncongenial  or  half-hearted 
companionship,  and  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  creak  of 
one's  rocker  is  melody  beside  fault-finding  and  bickering, 
She  herself  is  sometimes  invited  to  change  her  condition, 
for  the  masculine  mind  (of  a  certain  order)  reasons  with  great 
perspicacity  that  a  woman  who  can  take  care  of  herself 
might,  with  a  little  extra  exertion,  look  out  for  two.  So  he 
comes  and  asks  her  to  exchange  the  pen,  or  ferule,  or  yard- 
stick for  the  broom  and  frying-pan.  Does  she,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  idea,  say  an  eager  "Yes,"  before  the 
question  is  fairly  on  his  lips  ?  Not  at  all.  She  looks  at  him 
-with  a  calmly  reflective  eye,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
says  :  "  No,  I  thank  you,"  and  in  the  tenth  case  sometimes 
wishes  afterward  that  she  had.— Hester  Stuart  in  Spring- 
field Republican* 


THE       AR&ONAUT. 


ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


Cincinnati,  February  n. 
The  opera  of  "  Semiramide"  belongs  to  Arsace  quite  as 
much  as  to  Semiramide.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  as- 
sume, as  the  wise  book-makers  do,  that  every  one  knows  this 
dark  and  stormy  plot.  Semiramide,  Queen  of  Babylon,  hav- 
ing lost  her  first  husband,  Nino,  and  buried  him  in  a  very 
imposing  mausoleum,  very  appropriately  selects  its  front 
door  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  choose  his  successor. 
Assur,  the  villain  of  the  play,  seeks  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
Nino,  although  he  loves  Adzema,  an  invisible  maiden  in  the 
opera,  but  Semiramide  has  set  her  heart  upon  Arsace,  a 
young  man  from  the  country,  who  has  been  in  town  just  long 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  Adzema,  and  to  be  banished 
therefor  by  the  queen.  Out  upon  the  highway,  he  is  sum- 
moned back  by  the  basso  High  Priest,  who  takes  this  oppor- 
tune moment  to  tell  him  that  he,  Arsace,  is  Minas,  the  son 
of  Nino,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  kings,  sent  his  son  out  to 
grass  shortly  after  the  child  was  weaned  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  let  him  know  of  his  royal  birth.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances an  unpleasant  interview  takes  place  between  the 
son  and  his  mother,  an  interview  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  divas  with  the  complacency  peculiar  to  grand 
opera  ;  but  their  singing  was  marvelously  beautiful,  and 
they  shared  in  a  genuine  ovation.  In  the  closing  scene  Ar- 
sace, Assur,  and  Semiramide  are  prowling  in  the  dark  around 
Nino's  mausoleum  for  some  unknown  purpose,  when  Arsace, 
who  is  seeking  to  murder  Assur,  stabs  his  mother  instead, 
and  Patti  dies  suddenly  and  comfortably  on  the  blue  cushion. 
It  is  tremendously  tragic,  or  ought  to  be,  and  Patti  is  better 
in  the  stormy  character  of  Semiramide  than  in  all  else  be- 
sides. 

When  she  sang  Zerlina  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  all  her  co- 
quetries and  fripperies  were  charming.  She  played  with 
Masetto,  who  was  as  boorish  a  Masetto  as  one  could  desire, 
and  played  with  her  audience,  for  she  is  an  arrant  flirt.  She 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  stirred  us  all  to  such  en- 
thusiasm as  we  would  wake  to  in  the  face  of  such  a  Don  ; 
for  of  all  the  Don  Giovannis  that  ever  swelled  Leporello's 
list  this  was  surely  the  worst.  His  name  is  Ciampi-Cellaj, 
and  he  is  known  in  Cincinnati  as  the  Great  Unpronouncea- 
ble. Being  an  opera-singer,  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  voice, 
but  no  mortal  has  yet  heard  it.  His  distinguishing  feature 
as  Don  Giovanni  was  a  pair  of  wabbling  legs,  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  and  two  long,  pointed  feet,  which  swung  upon 
his  pivoting  heels  in  the  vaguest  and  most  irresponsible 
manner.  How  he  scrambled  through  the  opera  no  one 
knows,  for  there  was  a  grand  exodus  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act,  even  with  Patti  as  the  capricious  Zerlina.  Ciampi- 
Cellaj  was  elaborately  set  off  by  Mademoiselle  Dotti,  a  large 
soprano,  with  a  voice  like  a  calliope,  which  went  off  in  occa- 
sional shrill  whistles,  and  was  inaudible  during  the  intervals. 
The  Cincinnatians  are  pleased  to  have  a  passion  for  Wag- 
ner, hence  the  opera  season  closed  with  two  of  the  stupen- 
dous noises  of  the  future — "The  Flying  Dutchman"  on 
Friday  night,  and  "Lohengrin"  on  Saturday  evening.  "The 
Flying  Dutchman"  is  one  of  those  tales  of  the  marvelous 
which  are  wild  and  weird,  and  altogether  romantic  in  the 
reading  or  the  telling,  but  fall  short  as  a  dramatic  spectacle. 
The  Flying  Duchman  is  a  sort  of  nautical  Wandering  Jew, 
who,  having  offended  the  Norse  gods,  is  doomed  to  wander 
forever  on  the  German  Ocean  in  a  very  ricketty-looking 
yacht.  He  is  permitted  to  land  once  in  seven  years,  and  if 
he  can  win  the  faithful  and  undying  love  of  one  woman,  the 
spell  will  be  lifted,  and  he  will  cease  to  roam,  and  die  under 
a  comfort  of  eider-down,  like  any  other  Dutchman.  Senta, 
the  daughter  of  a  villager,  resolves  to  be  the  woman  to  save 
him. from  the  awful  fate  of  unending  life.  She  has  fallen  in 
love  with  his  portrait,  which  hangs  on  the  wall  of  her  father's 
home,  and  when  he  appears  engages  herself  to  marry  him. 
A  swain  of  the  village,  who  has  loved  her  long  and  fondly, 
seeks  to  dissuade  her  from  this  weird,  uncanny  marriage, 
and,  in  the  ardor  of  his  protest  and  entreaty,  winds  his  arms 
about  her.  The  Flying  Dutchman  oversees  the  action,  ac- 
cepts it  as  treachery  in  Senta,  and  sets  sail  in  his  yacht  once 
more  upon  his  endless  voyage.  Senta,  seeing  him  depart, 
jumps  into  the  water  after  him,  the  Dutchman's  ship  found- 
ers, and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  made  happy  at 
last — but  in  the  bright  hereafter.  Two  of  the  scenes  take 
place  upon  the  open  sea,  and,  though  it  is  a  fair  stage-sea,  it 
is  not  a  wet  one,  and  it  is  impossible  long  to  maintain  the 
illusion.  The  Dutchman's  ship  is  a  queer  red-sailed  affair, 
much  like  a  Japanese  junk,  and  scuds  in  and  out  as  swiftly 
as  the  wind.  There  is  a  pretty  spinning  chorus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  act,  and  a  queer  nautical  chorus  or 
two,  but  other  music  that  you  can  catch  hold  of  there  is  none, 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  recitative  between  the  Dutchman 
and  Senta,  but  Senta,  which  should  be  such  a  beautiful  part, 
is  but  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory,  even  in  the  hands  of 
Albani. 

But  if  she  does  not  satisfy  as  Senta  she  is  all  that  the  soul 
can  ask  in  "  Lohengrin."  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  note  in  all 
the  opera  that  the  finest  ear  will  carry  away,  but  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  One  falls  into  the 
spirit  of  it  from  the  opening  note,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  trans- 
forming effect,  a  lifting  above  and  beyond  the  things  of 
earth,  so  that  one  moves  out  of  the  music  hall  as  if  under  a 
spell,  and  comes  down  regretfully  to  the  things  of  earth — 
the  rain,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  carriages,  and  the  mixed 
mud  and  soot  of  Cincinnati — with  a  crash.  Mierzwinski, 
the  new  tenor,  had  sung  in  "William Tell,"  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  had  come  near  to  making  a  fiasco.  But  in  the 
glittering  armor  of  Lohengrin,  with  the  white  swan  upon  his 
shield,  his  appearance  warmed  a  chilled  public  back  to  favor. 
He  is  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  marked  Jewish  face,  and 
with  the  fine  physique  which  often  goes  to  the  baritone,  but 
rarely  to  the  tenor.  His  voice  is  a  curious  medley.  Some 
of  the  notes  are  inexpressibly  sweet,  and  some  absolutely  as 
harsh  as  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl.  Fortunately,  the  for- 
mer are  many  and  the  latter  few  ;  but  it  occurs  all  too  often 
that  just  as  one  is  listening,  fairly  thrilling  with  the  beauty  of 
his  notes,  his  voice  will  crack  and  go  unexpectedly  to  pieces. 
As  a  spectacle,  "  Lohengrin  "  exceeded  everything  that  had 
been  put  on,  excepting,  perhaps  "  L'Africaine."  It  was  not 
so  gorgeous  as  "  L'Africaine,"  but  really  more  beautiful. 


Now  and  then  the  scenic  artists,  like  the  tenor,  broke  down, 
for  what  the  bills  described  as  "  a  sumptuous  nuptial  cham- 
ber "  contained  one  small  blue  sofa  and  a  curtain.  But  the 
wedding  march,  which  went  just  before,  was  a  scene  of  end- 
less splendor.  The  scene  in  the  bridal-chamber  was  exquis- 
itely sung,  both  by  Mierzwinski  and  Albani. 

Albani  seems  to  be  a  woman  of  tremendous  physical 
strength,  for  these  fearful  scores  of  Wagner's  fail  utterly  to 
tiie  her,  and  the  last  note  rings  out  as  clear,  fresh,  and  bird- 
like as  the  first.  She  is  as  fine  an  actress  as  opera-singers 
ever  get  to  be,  and  whether  as  the  statuesque  Elsa,  in  cling- 
ing white  in  the  first  act,  the  golden-robed  bride  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  or  the  widowed  bride  in  the  third,  she  told  the  mys- 
tic story  with  strength,  fervor,  and  art.  In  "William  Tell" 
and  "  Lohengrin  "  we  heard  at  last  the  long-promised  chorus 
from  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 


THAT    CHICAGO    MATTER. 


A  San  Francisco  Lady  Puts  Lance  in  Rest  for  Betsy  B. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Will  you  allow  a  warm  admirer  of  Beisy  B.  to 
say  a  little  say  in  your  columns  in  answer  to  the  letter  from  ' '  Chicago  " 
in  your  issue  of  yesterday?  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  defending 
Betsy,  Her  sparkling  letters  have  given  infinite  entertainment  to  so 
many  grateful  readers,  that  she  will  never  lack  warm  friends  and  enthu- 
siastic defenders.  But  poor,  ill-advised  "  Clvcago" — who  has  dealt  the 
city  of  her  love  such  an  unfriendly  blow  in  her  defense  of  it — some  one 
really  should  come  to  her  aid  with  a  few  facts,  lest  in  some  future  effu- 
sion she  complete  the  ruin  she  has  begun.  It  is  the  part  of  charity  to 
instruct  her  that  people  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  intelligence  do 
not  look  for  "art  in  its  highest  perfection "  in  photograph. galleries,  nor 
place  the  fire  department  of  a  city,  however  efficient,  in  the  front  rank 
of  its  attractions.  She  should  be  informed  that  it  is  the  cherished  priv- 
ilege of  every  theatre-going  resident  of  Chicago  to  abuse  Hooley's, 
whose  parallel  for  general  unattrac'iveness  does  not  exist  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and,  apropos  of  the  "inner  man,"  that  there  is  absolutely  no  res- 
taurant in  Chicago  where  a  gentleman  can  with  propriety  take  a  lady 
after  the  theatre,  for  ices,  oysters,  or  coffee.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too, 
that  there  is  no  restaurant,  bakery,  or  hotel  in  that  benighted  town 
where  French  bread  is  made  or  provided,  without  which  no  epicure  who 
respects  himself  can  dine  with  true  satisfaction.  Let  me  whisper  to  this 
sensitive  correspondent  that  the  shop-girl  who  objects  to  beiag  spoken 
of  as  such  is  on  the  mental  plane  of  the  negro  minstrel  who  wants  to 
be  called  "an  artist";  that  ladies  in  San  Francisco  don't  "go  shop- 
ping" in  the  middle  of  the  night,  so  to  say  ;  and  the  women  who  ap- 
pear on  the  streets  in  the  morning  in  "  silks,  satins,  and  diamonds" 
are  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  do  it  in  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris  —  a  section  of  society  from  which  1  have  never  heard  that 
Chicago  was  free.  She  should  be  told  that  when  people  are  angry  they 
are  not  apt  to  be  either  impartial  or  polite,  and  they  don't  argue  well ; 
and  that  abuse  of  San  Francisco  is  not  vindication  of  Chicago.  But 
not  for  gold  would  1  suggest  that  the  conservatory  in  Golden  Gale  Park, 
before  the  fire,  was  a  finer  sight  than  that  menagerie  in  Lincoln  Park, 
where  the  festive  bear  and  prairie-dog  disport,  or  deny  that  Sin  Fran- 
cisco is  principally  made  up  of  adobe  huts.  Lest  this  "lady  (rom  the 
city  by  the  lakes  "  should  be  beset  with  doubts  about  my  opportunities 
of  knowing  anything  about  Chicago,  I  will  hasten  to  say  that  I  made  a 
protracted  stay  in  that  city  in  its  most  attractive  months,  May  and 
June,  and  saw  its  sights,  conscientiously  and  exhaustively,  under  the 
guidance  of  both  old  and  new  residents,  and  that  the  impressions  I 
carried  away  could  not  be  expressed  better  than  in  Betsy's  own  words. 
There  is,  in  the  whole  flat,  ugly  place,  next  to  no  provision  for  cultivated 
leisure  to  feast  its  eyes,  delight  its  mind,  satisfy  its  soul— or  even  to 
tickle  its  palate.  San  Francisco. 

February  i8,  1883. 


DICKENS    AS    A    MESMERIST. 


The  Author  of  "  Pickwick"  and  his  Animal  Magnetism. 


[The  story  published  in  last  week's  issue,  concerning  strange  inci 
dents  which  Charles  Dickens  published  in  his  magazine,  has  awakened 
great  interest.  The  following  communication  from  a  friend  of  the  great 
novelist  discloses  some  curious  facts^concerning  his  belief  in  magnetism 
and  spiritualism.] 

Dickens  was  a  genial  fellow  when  you  thoroughly  got  to 
know  him.  It  has  been  said,  by  those  whose  acquaintance 
was  but  slight  with  him,  that  he  was  of  loose  character,  and 
inclined  to  partake  of  the  cup  too  freely.  Truly,  he  would 
(very  rarely)  sit  too  long  at  the  festive  board,  when  the  ex- 
hilarating cup  passed  rapidly  around,  but  he  was  not  so  bad 
by  a  long  way  as  some  of  the  strictly  Puritanic  of  the  Eng- 
lish writers  would  make  him  appear.  He  was  a  keen  sympa- 
thizer with  the  poor.  I  have  known  him  to  start  from  a 
room  full  of  company,  who  sat  listening  with  intense  pleasure 
to  some  life-like  portrait  he  was  presenting  them  with,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  cause  of  some  child's  cry  he  heard  on 
the  streets.  One  evening,  we  were  sauntering  along  down 
Fleet  Street,  and  it  came  on  a  heavy  shower.  A  poor  char- 
woman passing  by,  heated  with  her  work,  and  anxious  to  get 
home  to  her  children,  was  without  an  umbrella.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  went  to  her,  saying  :  "  I  have  my 
top-coat,  so  I  don't  need  this,"  and  presented  her  with  his 
own.  Such  things  as  these  showed  at  least  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  divine  injunction  of  doing  unto  others 
as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto  him. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  things  I  would  speak.  Others  have 
written  and  said  all  that  need  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but 
few  know  of  Dickens's  mesmeric  power.  Few  know  that  he 
was  a  spiritualist.  Yet  he  was.  And  it  is  my  own  remem- 
brance of  his  experiences  in  these  two  things  that  I  wish 
now  to  relate.  One  of  his  great  friends  in  the  quiet  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  was  the  wile  of  a  leading  London  physician. 
She  was  a  mesmerist  and  a  spiritualist,  and  it  was  from  her 
teaching  that  any  interest  was  aroused  in  his  mind  upon 
these  two  subjects.  He  came  in  one  night  with  a  nervous 
headache,  and  said  to  his  friend  :  "  Now,  Mary,  try  your 
mesmeric  hand  on  me,  and  see  if  you  can  do  my  head  good." 
Seating  himself  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  she  gently  passed 
her  hands  through  his  hair,  from  his  forehead  backward,  for 
about  five  minutes,  at  the  same  time  breathing  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  to 
me,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  sound  asleep. 
Continuing  her  manipulations  for  a  few  minutes  more,  she 
finally  shook  him  rudely,  in  an  endeavor  to  awaken  him  ; 
but  he  was  too  far  gone.  Calling  a  servant,  she  had  him 
conveyed  to  the  room  he  often  used  when  there.  He  was 
undressed  and  put  in  bed.  I  remained  by  his  side  for  s;x 
hours,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  slept  as  soundly 
as  a  new-born  babe.  When  he  awoke  he  was  completely 
surprised  to  find  himself  there,  and  it  took  him  some  min- 
utes to  recall  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 


his  life  he  had  allowed  his  friend  to  mesmerize  him,  and  will- 
ingly let  himself  succumb  to  the  influence.  He  never  after- 
ward doubted  the  power  of  mesmerism,  or  magnetism,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  termed.  But  it  was  some  two  years 
before  he  could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  he 
contained  a  large  amount  of  magnetic  power. 

One  evening  (my  sister  was  with  me)  he  came  home 
with  us.  She  was  complaining  very  much  of  chilblains  in 
her  hands,  the  pain  from  which  had  kept  her  awake  for  two 
or  three  nights.  I  persuaded  him  to  take  one  hand,  while  I 
held  the  other.  We  stroked  the  digits  downward  to  the  tips 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  swelling  in  both  hands  began  to 
go  down,  and  shortly  afterward  she  went  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  some  hours.  After  this,  he  was  convinced  of  his 
own  power  in  a  trivial  degree,  until  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  finally  settled  the  question  that  he  was  a  magnetic 
healer  of  great  and  surprising  force.  One  of  his  young  . 
friends  was  a  keen  bicyclist.  He  was  out  riding,  late  one  1 
evening,  and  ran  against  a  toll-gate,  the  lamp  of  which,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  had  gone  out.  He  was  picked  up 
insensible,  with  an  arm  badly  bruised.  Fortunately  his 
pocket-book  gave  his  address,  and,  a  vehicle  being  pro- 
cured, the  wounded  rider  was  conveyed  to  his  home.  Dick- 
ens happened  to  be  there,  and  when  I  (as  the  physician) 
had  examined  the  arm,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  use  his  mag- 
netic power  upon  it.  He  did  so,  and,  as  we  stood  there,  the 
contused  part  gradually  changed  color,  from  deep  blue  to  a 
crimson,  then  lighter  and  lighter,  until,  in  fifteen  minutes,  it 
was  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  The  pain  and  swelling 
went  away  together,  and  next  day  the  young  man  went  off  to 
his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  could  give  many 
cases  similar  to  this  :  of  how  he  cured  sprains  and  con- 
tusions that  would  have  taken  days  of  ordinary  care  to  re- 
store, whereas  he,  in  a  few  minutes,  effected  a  complete  cure. 
But  two  other  cases  I  must  give,  for  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  parallel.  The  daughter  of  an  eminent  Sheffield  physi- 
cian had  been  for  some  weeks  confined  to  her  bed  when 
Dickens  and  I  called  to  see  them.  He  asked  if  he  might 
cure  her  in  his  own  way.  All  the  parties  concerned  were 
agreeable  ;  so,  sitting  by  the  lady's  bed-side,  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  he  had  her  in  a  sound  mesmeric  sleep.  Asking  her 
friends  to  dress  her,  (he  remaining  while  the  clothing  went 
on,  lest  she  should  by  any  mishap  be  awakened),  he  had  her 
conveyed  to  the  drawing-room.  There,  with  a  strong  arm 
supporting  her  on  either  side,  stood  the  patient,  who  was  not 
to  be  able  to  move  until  another  six  or  eight  weeks  had  gone 
by.  But  at  Dickens's  command,  she  began  to  dance,  and 
he  kept  her  there  dancing  for  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a 
half,  until  her  clothing  was  perfectly  saturated  throughout 
with  perspiration.  Then  prescribing  a  hot,  soothing  bath, 
(she  still  in  a  mesmeric  condition),  he  had  her  conveyed 
again  to  bed.  In  the  morning  when  she  awoke  she  com- 
plained of  great  fatigue  and  weakness,  but  the  rheumatism 
bad  entirely  left  her.  And  when  I  met  her,  three  years  after- 
ward, at  Bawion,  ('Yorkshire),  she  declared  that  never  from 
that  day  had  she  suffered  from  her  old  complaint. 

The  other  was  a  case  of  a  lady  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  Household  Words.  For 
some  months  she  had  been  unable  to  write,  owing  to  a  pecu- 
liar cramping  of  both  hands.  At  this  time  she  was  in  Paris, 
when  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  Bovee  Dod's  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  or  magnetism  to  inanimate 
objects  contained  some  truth.  At  least,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  trying  it ;  so,  taking  to  him  a  pair  of  white,  soft  An- 
gola gloves,  I  asked  him  to  wear  them  for  two  or  three 
nights  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  keep  them  on  all  night. 
He  laughed  at  my  "  crotchet,"  as  he  termed  it,  but  promised 
to  do  as  I  wished.  At  the  end  of  the  time  I  went  for  them, 
refusing  to  disclose  my  purpose.  I  sent  them  to  Paris,  with 
the  almost  command  that  the  lady  wear  them  day  and  night 
until  she  found  benefit  from  them.  Knowing  that  I  would  not 
have  written  so  earnestly  as  I  had  done  had  there  been  no 
object  to  be  attained  by  so  doing,  the  lady  did  so,  and  by 
the  next  mail  she  informed  me  that  immediately  the  gloves 
were  put  on  she  felt  a  most  peculiar  sensation  tingling  over 
the  whole  of  her  hands.  In  a  few  days  the  gloves  lost  that 
power,  and,  according  to  my  request,  they  were  returned, 
with  full  particulars  of  the  improvement,  if  any,  of  the  pa- 
tient. Seeing  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the  lady  herself, 
although  previously  unable  to  hold  a  pen  for  some  months, 
the  benefit  received  was  decided.  Taking  the  gloves  again 
to  Dickens,  I  asked  him  to  give  them  another  dose  to  please 
me.  He  did  so,  and  this  second  application  completely  per- 
fected the  cure.  I  don't  argue  at  all  with  those  who  refuse 
to  believe  what  I  tell  them  on  this  matter,  because  they  can't 
understand  it.     I  simply  say  it  is  fact,  and  leave  it. 

Eight  years  after  Dickens's  death  I  was  telling  a  young 
medical  student  of  these  cases,  when  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
declared  that  I  never  could  get  him  to  believe  such  nonsense. 
A  few  weeks  afterward  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Lincoln- 
shire. I  had  then  in  my  possession  a  large  uumber  of  sheets 
of  paper  that  had  been  magnetized  by  Dickens  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  I  had  taken  his  shirts  and  sewed  three  or  four 
sheets  in  the  bosom,  where  the  extra  stiffness  was  not  ob- 
jectionable to  him.  After  the  shirts  had  done  duty  one  day, 
(for  he  changed  every  day),  the  paper  was  taken  out  and  put 
into  the  shirt  he  would  wear  the  following  day.  I  thus  had 
a  large  quantity  of  note-paper  magnetized.  In  order  that 
none  might  be  lost  in-  receiving  my  crest,  I  engaged  Mr. 
Salmon  (an  eminent  die-sinker,  etc.,  in  London)  to  bring  a 
die  and  machine  to  my  house,  and  there  emboss  and  stamp 
in  colored  relief  my  crest  upon  the  paper.  And,  althcUjh  it 
had  been  in  my  room  ten  years  from  the  time  Dickens  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  it  had  not  lost  its  power.  Taking 
one  of  these  sheets  of  paper,  I~wrote  a  letter  to  the  young 
skeptic  upon  it,  asking  him  to  reply  at  once,  and  tell  me  if 
he  had  any  peculiar  feeling  upon  its  receipt.  In  two  days  I 
had  a  reply,  stating  that  immediately  he  took  the  letter  trom 
his  groom  a  peculiar  thrill  was  felt  almost  all  over  his  body; 
that  he  could  not  account  for  it,  until,  in  turning  over  the 
letters,  he  came  upon  the  one  addressed  in  my  handwriting, 
when  the  thought  struck  him  that  this  was  the  way  I  had 
proved  to  him  Dickens's  mesmeric  power,  and  he  asked  if  it 
were  not  so.  I  replied,  stating  the  fact  ;  and  I  have  since 
heard  from  him  that  he  has  further  proved  the  matter,  by 
handing  the  letter  to  others  unconscious  of  its  nature,  and 
thiv  have  all  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  spoken  of  the  pe- 
cu'iar  sensations  immediately  felt. 
San  Francisco,  February  21, 18S3.  G,  W.  J. 


THE        ARGONAUT' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Soapy   Sam. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the  17th  instant  I  noticed  an 
item  about  Bishop  Wilberforce  being;  called  "  Soapy  Sara. "  Rather 
over  twenty  years  ago  the  bishop  lived  at  Lavington  in  Sussex,  near  my 
native  town,  and  T  met  him  frequently  traveling  up  to  London.  In  the 
compartment  of  the  railway  carriage  there  happened  to  be  one  day  the 
bishop,  myself,  and  a  stranger  who  evidently  did  not  know  the  bishop 
by  sight.  He  was  reading  a  copy  of  Punch,  and,  looking  up,  said  to 
me:  "  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  call  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  'Soapy 
Sam  '  ?  "  The  bishop  himself  answered  the  question  by  saying,  quietly : 
"I  believe,  sir,  it  is  because  though  often  in  dirty  water  he  always 
comes  out  with  clean  hands."  A.  T.  Elliott. 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1883. 


Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Now  that  the  great  guns  have  thundered,  the 
rattle  of  small  shot  ceases  to  be  an  impertinence.  The  English  critics 
have  begun  to  show  up  our  vaunted  American  novelists  in  their  true 
colors.  Hence  this  tirade.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  the  prophet  of  the 
Commonplace.  Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.  is  the  apostle  of  Inconsequence. 
Together  they  constitute  the  ' '  great  American  novelist  of  to-day. "  If 
the  Commonplace  deserve  a  prophet,  if  Inconsequence  merit  an  apos- 
tle, then  is  the  misjudgment  of  the  hour  just  judgment,  and  the  mutual 
admiration  of  Boston  and  its  imitators  as  infallible  as  it  assumes  to  be. 
But  why  should  Inconsequence  or  the  Commonplace  be  exploited?  If 
littleness  and  failure  be  of  less  account  than  greatness  and  success,  why 
not  exploit  the  latter  and  suppress  the  former  ?  Because  a  majority  of 
the  lives  within  the  mystic  circle  of  sweetness  and  light  which  wealth 
and  culture  make  are  failures  !  The  answer  is  no  answer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  within  that  charmed  circle  believes  life  is  a  failure  - 
for  him  ;  and  surely  Mr.  Howells  and  his  yoke-fellow  pipe  for  no  mean- 
er hearers  than  their  equals  in  privilege.  And  now  come  the  English 
critics  to  tell  us  who  have  dissented  that  we  were  right  And  if  there 
set  in  no  reaction  in  favor  of  incident  and  action  and  plot,  of  imagina- 
tion and  character  and  largeness  of  outlook,  then  is  American  culture 
unworthy  of  Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  and  Holmes — to  whom  life 
is  the  action  of  a  poem,  not  the  text  of  an  essay  in  analysis. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1883.  R.  S.  Smith. 


More  Ghost  Stories. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  was  much  interested  in  the  story  of  Mr. 
Heaphy,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  circumstance  the  particulars  of  which  are  similarly  strange 
and  thoroughly  authentic  :  Nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  in  Australia,  I 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  one  of  whose 
daughters  was  the  promised  wife  of  a  naval  officer  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  then  stationed  on  the  South  American  coast  One  after- 
noon M.  was  seated  with  her  sister  in  an  upper  chamber.  Suddenly 
she  half  rose  and  gave  a  violent  scream.  "What  is  the  matter?"  cried 
C,  her  sister.  "  I  saw  poor  George  [her  lover] — oh,  so  plainly.  He 
was  wringing  his  hands  imploringly,  and  brushed  close  to  me  as  he 
passed  across  the  room  !"  Her  sister  strove  to  calm  her  agitation, 
but  M.  could  not  be  persuaded  that  her  fears  for  her  lover's  welfare 
were  groundless.  Going  up  to  his  picture  on  the  wall,  she  wrote  the 
time  of  day  and  the  date  on  its  back.  Several  months  elapsed  and  no 
news  came  to  warrant  M.'s  apprehensions.  But  one  morning,  as  the 
family  were  examining  letters  from  the  daily  post,  M.  sank  back  with  a 
bitter  cry,  and  gasped  out  that  her  lover  had  been  drowned  together 
with  seven  seamen,  three  months  before,  as  he  was  crossing  a  harbor 
bar.  Her  sister  spoke  of  the  coincidence  of  the  apparition  in  the  upper 
room.  Several  members  of  the  family  hastened  up  stairs  and  examined 
the  picture.  A  comparison  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  date 
on  the  picture  and  the  date  of  the  drowning  corresponded  exactly, 
making  allowance  for  the  longitudinal  difference  in  time.       F.  T.  R. 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1883. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  ghost  story  of  last  week  recalls  a  story 
related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences.  Forty  years  ago  a 
retired  barrister  purchased  a  house  situated  near  Hounslow  Heath,  on 
the  outskirts  ot  London.  It  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, but  was  in  good  condition.  It  had  lain  vacant  for  many  years. 
For  a  month  after  the  family's  occupation  every  night  there  would  be 
heard  the  piteous  wailing  of  an  infant.  The  grounds  and  apartments 
were  searched  without  finding  anything.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
cries  proceeded  from  a  window  in  the  library.  As  the  constant  wailing 
was  a  great  source  of  annoyance,  the  gentleman's  wife  urged  that  the 
paneling  be  torn  down  and  the  wall  examined.  Her  husband  at  last 
yielded.  The  paneling  was  stripped  away  and  the  wall  opened.  In  a 
small  recess,  next  the  window,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  infant, 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  must  have  been  there 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  lady  who  told  me  this  was  present,  with 
many  others,  at  the  search,  and  was  the  gentleman's  niece. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1883.  C.  L.  T. 


[Apropos  of  "The  Artist's  Ghost  Story,"  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Heaphy,  the  artist,  is  living  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Heaphy,  now  dead,  was  the  hero  of  the  extraordinary  ghost  story  printed 
in  last  week's  Argonaut.  His  daughter,  although  of  course  familiar 
with  the  story,  was  much  surprised  at  finding  it  in  a  San  Francisco 
paper. — Eds.] 

"Jennie  June"  at  Home. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  A  few  notes  on  "  Jennie  June,"  of  whom  many 
of  your  readers  have  heard,  may  prove  of  interest  to  them.  On  a  re- 
cent Sunday  evening  I  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Croly,  otherwise  "  Jennie 
June."  She  lives  in  a  cozy  little  house  in  Seventy-first  Street  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  pert  little  miss  about  nine  years  old — the  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croly.  They  have  two  more — one  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen  years,  who  was  there  that  night,  and  the  eldest, 
twenty-one  years  old,  who  is  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Roper,  at  present  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  her  husband  is  on  the  Lackawarma.  We  went 
up-stairs,  leaving  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  then  came  down  into  a  small 
parlor  crowded  with  ladies  in  black — mostly  old — and  a  small  sprinkling 
of  gentlemen — young  and  old — in  full  dress.  Mr.  Croly  met  us  cor- 
dially at  the  door,  and  then  we  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Croly.  She  is  a  mid- 
dle-aged New  England  woman,  of  medium  height,  and  very  slender. 
She  wore  a  plain  brocaded  dress  of  dark  velvet,  with  a  small  figure — 
simple  but  stylish  in  effect.  Her  face  is  quite  plain.  Her  features  are 
ordinary.  She  has  brown  eyes,  neither  large  nor  lustrous,  and  thin 
brown-gray  hair.  Her  eye-lashes  and  eyebrows  are  invisible — possibly 
destroyed  by  illness.  She  has  plain,  nervous  hands — working  hands. 
Her  face  wears  a  worried,  anxious  look,  and  her  manner  is  modest  to 
shyness,  and  very  kindly,  but  somewhat  vague.  In  speech  she  is  dis- 
tinct and  straightforward,  with  a  not  unpleasant  voice,  and  a  mildly 
Yankee  accent  She  speaks  slowly,  hesitatingly,  and  with  some  em- 
barrassment, and  carefully  weighs  her  words.  She  seems  to  me  like  an 
anxious,  conscientious  woman,  who  has  had  to  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  keep  it  there  all  her  life.  I  really  believe  that  the  bread-and- 
butter  pressure  has  destroyed  in  her  a  very  remarkable  writer  and 
woman.  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  writing,  and  she  said  that  she  had  been 
driven  into  her  groove  by  the  men  of  the  press^  who,  at  the  time  she 
began  writing,  would  not  accept  a  woman  in  any  another  capacity  ;  that 
since  the  time  she  began  her  occupation  as  a  writer  she  had  never 
seen  the  day  when  her  duties  would  allow  her  to  relinquish  her  weekly 
stipend  long  enough  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  change.  She  has  a 
book  in  view  which  she  hopes  to  write  some  day.  but  she  looks  to  me 
like  a  woman  who  will  die  in  harness  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  years — 
mentally  speaking.  I  am  much  attracted  toward  her,  and  can  not  help 
but  pity  her.  She  is  (in  the  language  of  Gilbert,  but  not  in  his  sense) 
' '  the  slave  of  duty, "  and  one  can  see  the  marks  of  the  chains.  I  saw 
there  a  stout,  elderly  person,  whose  name  is,  I  believe,  Miss  Anna  Bal- 
*  lard.  She  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  female  member  of 
the  Press  Club  of  New  Yoik  City.  I  think  she  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sun.  I  also  met  the  veteran  actress,  the  charming  Mrs.  Gilbert — an- 
other Mrs.  Judah,  though  a  trifle  younger.  She  is  old  enough  to  wear 
an  old-lady's  cap,  and  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.     I  was  not  intro- 


duced to  any  of  'the  gentlemen,  nor  did  I  desire  it.  They  were  asappy 
looking  set,  and  completely  dwarfed  by  some  of  the  fine  women  pres- 
ent There  was  a  new  portrait-painter  present,  a  Miss  Campbell,  of 
New  Orleans.  She  is  a  drab  blonde,  twenty-something  years  of  age, 
graceful  in  figure,  and  somewhat  negligee  in  style.  She  is  of  French 
and  Scotch  extraction,  and  speaks  with  an  odd  lot  of  accents — negro, 
French,  and  Scotch — and  is  quite  too  "Grandissime."  She  has  studied 
in  Paris,  and  all  that,  and  is  reported  a  prodigy  of  talent.  She  has  in 
vited  me  to  call  at  her  studio,  and  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  do  so.  The 
evening  was  an  interesting  one.  There  was  not  half  enough  chairs  to 
go  around,  and  hardly  room  for  all  to  stand.  Conversation  was  gene- 
ral and  lively.  People  worried  little  about  introductions  or  formalities. 
At  a  little  after  ten  beef  tea  in  tea-cups  and  pretzels  were  passed  around 
by  a  not  very  stylish  servant-maid,  and  a  trifle  later  she  reappeared 
with  claret  punch  and  home-made  cake.  By  eleven  o'clock  we  took  our 
leave,  and  the  parlors  were  then  emptying  fast  Athene. 

New  York,  February  15,  1883. 

A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  recent  transit  of  Venus  has  hardly  sub- 
sided before  astronomers  are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  another  celes- 
tial event  of  almost  equal  interest  On  May  6th  of  this  year  there  will 
be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  unusual  duration — for  the  orb  will  be  ob 
scured  for  nearly  six  minutes.  This  long  duration  of  totality  will  con- 
sequently afford  better  opportunities  for  physical  observations  than  any 
eclipse  that  has  occurred  or  will  occur  for  a  long  period.  The  French 
astronomers  have  already  taken  steps  for  making  observations,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  truth  of  Leverrier's  hypothesis  of  the  ex- 
istence of  planets  nearer  the  sun  than  Mercury.  The  eclipse  will  be 
invisible  in  the  United  States.  The  central  path  or  line  of  totality  lies 
wholly  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  commencing  at  a  point  near  the  east 
coast  of  South  Australia,  crossing  the  Friendly  and  Marquesas  islands, 
and  ending  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  the  phenomenon  will  be  seen  at 
sunset  as  a  partial  eclipse.  The  central  part  of  the  eclipse  will  be  over 
a  vacant  space  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  pass  over  afew  sol- 
itary islands,  of  which  Caroline  Island,  situated  in  lat.  9°54'S.,  and 
long.  1500  6'  W. ,  and  Flint  Island,  whose  assigned  position  on  the  nauti- 
cal charts  is  lat.  ri°  25'  S.,  and  long.  1510  48^  W.,  are  the  largest  and 
most  accessible.  Unfortunately  the  total  phase  can  only  be  well  ob- 
served from  these  small  islands.  At  a  meeting  last  fall  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Profess- 
ors Young,  of  Princeton  College,  Newton,  of  Yale,  [.  E.  Hilgard,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Hall,  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Coffin,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  Simon  Newcomb,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  arrange  for 
observing  this  eclipse.  It  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to 
either  Caroline  or  Flint  Island  for  purposes  of  observation.  A  wealthy 
amateur  astronomer,  Charles  H.  Rockwell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ,  of- 
fered to  contribute  handsomely  to  properly  equip  such  an  expedition, 
but  the  committee  chose  rather  to  avail  themselves  of  a  fund  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses, by  the  late  distinguished  Professors  Bache  and  Watson.  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard,  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
is  now  engaged  in  organizing  a  party  of  astronomers  to  set  out  on  the 
expedition.  They  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  reach 
their  destination,  and  will  have  to  leave  this  port  early  in  March  in  or- 
der to  arrive  in  the  South  Pacific  in  due  time  for  the  eclipse.  It  is  likely 
that  they  will  arrive  here  in  a  week  or  two,  and  consult  with  Professor 
George  Davidson,  the  senior  officer  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  to  the  best  means  of  procedure.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  willing  to  detach  a  vessel  of 
the  Pacific  squadron  to  convey  the  astronomers  to  their  post ;  but  as 
there  will  be  none  available  in  time,  the  party  will  doubtless  charter  a 
steamer,  and  by  that  means  proceed  to  the  selected  station.  A  corps 
of  photographers  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  have  expressed 
their  wish  to  accompany  the  American  party.  The  French  Government 
has  already  detailed  astronomers  for  the  event,  and  they  are  now  on 
their  way  to  their  post  of  observation.  The  objective  point  of  the 
American  expedition,  Flint  and  Caroline  islands,  are  slightly  difficult  of 
access  on  account  of  the  high  surf  and  reefs  encircling  them,  but  a  land- 
ing may  be  easily  effected  with  small  boats.  Flint  Island  was  visited  by 
the  United  States  exploring  expedition  under  Commander  Wilkes,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  1841,  and  lies  almost  in  the  track  of  vessels 
sailing  from  Melbourne  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  often  sighted  by  them. 
A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  both  these  islands  is  that  they  have 
been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  considered  by  all  mariners  as  American  territory.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1856  granted  American  possession,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  discoverers  and  occupants  of  all  newly  found  islands  containing 
deposits  of  phosphatic  guano,  and  lying  between  latitudes  io°  N.  and  10* 
S.  of  the  equator  and  longitudes  1500  and  1800  W.  Flint  and  Caroline 
islands  were  accordingly  claimed  by  Americans  under  this  law,  so  that 
the  American  astronomers,  on  arriving  at  their  stations,  although  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  distant  from  the  United  States,  may  yet  be  consid- 
ered as  taking  their  observations  on  bona  fide  American  territory — in 
fact,  on  the  only  extra-continental  possessions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  A.  W.  K. 

San  Francisco,  February  20,  1883. 


Club  versus  Society. 

I  read  in  the  Argonaut  oi  February  17th  a  pertinent  paper,  written 
by  a  clever  and  candid  woman,  whom  I  wish  I  knew.  I  read  also  other 
observations  suggested  by  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  and  penned  by 
"  Pasquino,"  whom  I  wish 

Regarding  marital  unhappiness,  "  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  fault 
lies,  in  cases  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  lies  with  the  woman,"  says  "  Pas- 
quino," honest,  but  one-sided.  His  frank  statement  of  the  average 
man's  aversion  for  ' '  society  "  is  apposite  with  ' '  Quirus's  "  brave  avow- 
als. For  the  most  part,  the  men  who  might  most  adorn  society  stay 
out  of  it.  This  is  hard  on  the  clever  women,  who  like  companionable 
men,  and  it  is  ultimately  uncomfortable  for  the  manly  man.  Clever 
men  keeping  aloof  from  clever  women,  both  are  apt  to  be  mismatched. 
As  "Quirus"  says,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  men.  The  cleverest  men  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  do  "rail  at  woman — her  slavishness  to  fashion, 
her  general  frivolity.  They  ought  to  know  that  women  must  take  what 
they  find  within  their  own  territory,  being  barred  out  from  the  world  of 
men.  Some  women  find  in  special  walks  of  life  avenues  that  lead  to 
meeting  their  complements  ;  some  step  out  of  the  society  of  foplings 
and  courageously  wed  with  artisans,  mechanics — men  beneath  them  so- 
cially, but  men  of  brawn  and  brain  ;  a  few  dare  remain  unwedded,  re- 
fusing a  mediocre  substitute  for  a  possible  perfection.  But  the  majority 
find  it  expedient  to  marry,  even  though  the  man  of  her  acquiescence — 
not  her  choice — be,  in  training,  in  capability,  so  utterly  her  inferior  that 
a  resort  to  the  divorce  court  is  the  inevitable  result  And  the  man 
who  might  be  all  in  all  to  some  creature  worthy  of  his  great  heart  and 
his  magnificent  mind?  A  voluntary  exile  from  the  companionship  of 
such,  he  meets  some  day  a  pinky-faced  girl,  pours  out  upon  her  unde- 
serving head  the  precious  treasured  ointment  of  his  affection,  finds  too 
late  how  shallow  she  is,  perhaps  how  false,  and  his  life  is  wrecked. 
What  wonder  that  he  rates  all  womankind  by  her  who  is  the  type  of 
her  kind  to  him  1  Nature  never  makes  such  mistakes,  nor  does  the 
stock-raiser ;  only  men  who  have  not  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
themselves,  or  of  the  world.  "Quirus"  and  her  sister  sufferers  are 
fair  types  of  the  sex.  So  true  is  this  woman's  argument,  that  one  might 
almost  believe  "Pasquino"  had  taken  its  reverse  for  his  text  deliber- 
ately, to  divert  accusation  by  a  counter-attack.  Women  there  are  who 
would  gladly  forego  "society,"  for  any  guaranty  of  a  quid  pro  quo. 
But  will  the  man  renounce,  even  partially,  his  club  as  well?  Will  he 
share  with  her  the  burden  of  his  business  com pli cations,  and  let  her 
sympathize  and  counsel  ?  Or  will  he  let  her  tact  ignore  this,  and  make 
his  home  a  harem,  where  she  may  "soothe  him  with  her  finer  fancy, 
touch  him  with  her  lighter  thought"?  Will  he  go  with  her,  rather 
than  with  a  gang  of  men,  to  a  concert,  a  lecture,  a  play,  that  both  will 
enjoy  alike?  Though  she  be  a  skillful  and  willing  hand  at  whist,  or 
ecarte',  or  billiards,  would  not  he  rather  pit  his  skill  against  a  man  of 
indifferent  skill  ?  And  if  she  care  not  to  chase  the  foam  on  fashion's 
wave,  will  he  not  think  her  a  guy  in  her  suitable  garb,  that  yet  is  not 
quite  the  height  of  the  style?  "  I  don't  want  you  to  choose  Phospho- 
rus," said  my  friend,  keen,  shrewd,  knowing  well  her  kind;  "he  is  a  club 
man— ergo,  he  is  not  the  man  to  make  a  woman  happy."  That  is  one 
remark  of  matrimonial  tendency.     Here  is  another,  and  he  who  runs 


may  read.  The  cleverest  man  I  ever  knew  once  wrote  to  me :  "If  you 
wish  to  marry,  cease  to  be  clever."  That  was  a  sad  commentary  on 
man.  He  added  :  "  But  then,  of  course,  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  ; 
no  young  woman  does."  I  take  profound  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
of  his  disgust  when  I  replied  that  my  one  aim  and  desire  is  to  marry. 
I  do  want  to  marry — every  woman  does— and  every  man  as  well,  who 
has  not  been  befooled.  But  I  would  not  marry  for  a  home,  nor  because 
it  is  the  fashion  so  to  do,  nor  lest  people  say  I  have  no  opportunity. 
Nor  will  I  wed  with  a  brute,  nor  a  knave,  nor  a  fool.  1  have — woman 
of  the  world  and  cynic  though  I  am — a  divine  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  an  ideal  marriage,  and  even  in  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  self-sac- 
rificing true  love.  But  my  dream  of  home  is  a  room  or  two— above  a 
shop,  in  a  flat,  I  care  not  where,  so  it  be  well  sanitarily— where  one  can 
have  one's  household  goods  under  cover ;  where  one's  husband  can 
smoke  his  cigar  into  the  biggest  trunk,  an  he  like  ;  where  the  men  that 
are  his  friends  dare  drop  in,  sure  of  a  cup  of  palatable  coffee,  sure  of  a 
welcome,  sure  of  rational  converse,  and  a  hostess  who  will  always  sacri- 
fice externals  to  comfort  and  harmony.  And  I  would  not  share  such  a 
home  with  the  Archangel  Michael,  if  he  were  a  quarrelsome  man. 
Anything  but  strife  and  contention  !  But  a  man  will  none  of  such  a 
home.  Aught  less  than  an  establishment  is  Bohemian,  and  a  reflection 
on  his  powers  as  a  provider  of  wherewithal.  I  am  not  ancient,  but  I 
am  sage — wise  in  my  generation.  I  lift  my  eyes  to  my  grand  "Friar 
Jerome,  "upon  the  wall,  and  shrewdly  I  divine  that  he  is  safer  and  more 
stable  than  the  youths  who  come  a-wooing.  Fulana. 

February  21,  1883. 


Art   Notes. 

William  Keith  has  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berkeley,  where  he  has  taken  a  number  of  landscapes.  One  of  the 
best  is  a  picture  from  the  Piedmont  hills.  In  the  foreground  is  Mr. 
Wooster's  cottage,  with  its  great  sweep  of  emerald  hill-side.  Before 
the  spectator  stretches  North  Oakland  and  an  azure  length  of  bay, 
while  in  the  background  rises  Tamalpais  and  its  attendant  range  ia 
purple  strength,  seeming  fit  thrones  for  oracles.  Above, 
— "  with  never  a  slain 
The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air." 
Indeed,  the  atmosphere  is  of  that  joyous  purity  which  Emerson  had  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  "  skies  of  benediction."  The  picture  makes  one 
think  of  a  grand,  sunshiny  man,  transfigured  by  the  whiteness  of  his 
own  soul.  Another  sketch  is  taken  from  a  vantage  point  in  Colonel 
Hayes's  canon,  and  if  the  other  picture  expressed  the  serenity  of  happi- 
ness, this  must  convey  a  meaning  of  foreboding  trouble.  The  sky  near 
at  hand  is  of  pearl  and  silver,  but  far  down  the  valley  the  storm  is  gath- 
ering, and  angry  clouds  of  murky  portent  threaten  to  "arise  and  un- 
build "  whatever  there  is  of  peace.  This  insight  into  the  reality  of  nature, 
by  which  its  ideality  is  discovered,  is  the  goal  which  this  artist  has 
in  view.  Nature  is  there  as  an  evidence  to  the  senses  ;  but  through  it 
all  may  be  seen  a  higher  meaning.  Mr.  Keith  is  also  at  work  develop- 
ing some  black  and  white  drawings  taken  in  the  high  Sierra,  which  he 
will  shortly  send  to  New  York  to  be  used  in  an  article  for  one  of  the 
prominent  Eastern  magazines. 

Henry  Clenewerck,  who  has  tarried  in  our  midst  for  nearly  three  years, 
is  about  to  return  to  his  Belgian  home.  Before  departing  he  has  re- 
solved to  dispose  of  his  entire  collection  at  public  sale.  The  pictures 
are  all  landscapes,  and  depict  scenes  throughout  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Clenewerck  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  never  paints  a  pur- 
poseless  picture.  Many  of  the  canvases  now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Association  are  scenes  from  northern  Italy  and  southern  France. 
In  one  may  be  seen  a  group  of  peasants  enjoying  their  noonday  meal 
in  a  half-harvested  field,  under  the  spreading  branch  of  an  oak  tree. 
In  another,  a  dreamy  meadowland  stretches  down,  in  occasional  rolling 
hillocks,  to  a  bay  of  deepening  blue.  The  trees  especially  merit  atten- 
tion. The  cypresses,  and  poplars,  and  oaks  have  a  certain  stately  grace 
about  them  that  seems  typical  of  old  Europe.  The  Belgian  and  Dutch 
studies  contain  many  quaint  buildings,  hoary  with  the  gray  of  age.  In 
California  and  Oregon  he  has  found  numerous  subjects  for  his  fancy, 
and  the  delicacy  and  art  with  which  he  has  treated  many  of  these 
studies  are  admirable. 

Jules  Tavernier  is  steadily  finishing  his  mystical  picture  of  ' '  The  Old 
Collector,"  and  has  added  to  its  composition  a  number  of  details  which 
serve  to  develop  the  general  harmony.  Besides  this  he  is  at  work  on 
two  orders  from  New  York.  One  is  a  scene  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  the  other  a  Fraser  River  study.  Mr.  Tavernier  has  rather  avoided 
the  colossal  magnificence  of  Yosemite  heretofore.  He  feels  that  it  is 
too  abnormal  and  too  mighty  a  departure  in  nature  to  receive  justice  on 
canvas.  For  this  reason  he  has  taken  a  view  from  the  summit  at  sun- 
set, just  as  the  purple  shades  of  evening  are  rising  into  the  crimson 
flush  of  the  departing  light  The  effect  of  coloring  is  fine  and  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  A  look  through  the  sketches  which  this  artist  is  about 
to  send  on  to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  and  which  were  taken  during  the 
yachting  trip  to  the  north,  displays  a  large  range  of  splendid  scenery 
and  weird  effects  in  coloring. 

Thomas  Hill  is  busy  working  up  two  pictures  of  New  England 
scenery,  for  which  he  made  sketches  on  his  last  trip  East.  One  of 
them  is  a  winter  scene  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Young  men,  maidens, 
and  ruddy  schoor-children  are  gliding  over  the  frozen  course  on  either 
bank,  the  snow-drifts  pile  up  far  back  until  they  run  almost  into  the 
white-wreathed  woods.  On  one  side  may  be  seen  a  farmhouse,  with 
its  barns  and  sheds,  all  snug  under  the  fleecy  blanket  of  natures  pre- 
paring. Down  the  river  and  in  the  distance  lies  a  little  village,  with 
its  single  church-spire  and  straggling  houses.  As  a  background  to  this 
scene,  where  ice  and  frost  are  holding  sway,  is  a  splendid  sunset.  The 
clouds,  tinting  off  from  gray  to  drab,  suddenly  end  in  a  burst  of  glory. 
The  orange  sun  sinks  down  upon  the  hills  of  pearly  snow,  while 
cloud-banks  frame  its  splendor  in  a  setting  of  amber  and  rose.  The 
other  picture  shows  a  birch  forest  in  autumn.  The  sunshine  comes 
glimmering  down  through  the  leaves  of  gilded  brown.  Twigs  and 
dead  foliage  strive  to  cover  the  course  of  the  brook,  at  whose  edge  three 
deer  are  drinking.  The  landscapes  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  Mor- 
ris &  Kennedy's  gallery  in  about  ten  days.  Mr.  Hill  is  having  a  com- 
fortable cottage  erected  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where  he  says  he  will 
spend  the  remaining  summers  of  his  life.  He  will  make  studies  of  the 
valley  at  every  point,  and  intends  to  centre  his  entire  attention  on  the 
subject. 

Meyer  Strauss  has  profited  much  by  his  trip  East,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cellent subjects  in  scenery.  He  is  preparing  several  large  pictures  for 
the  coming  exhibition,  which  depict  landscapes  in  Missouri  and  Wiscon- 
sin. One  in  particular  is  a  view  near  Killett's  Falls.  A  wide  creek  has 
broken  into  a  series  of  short,  foaming  falls.  Around  the  banks  are 
logs  and  drifted  stumps,  with  particles  of  green  brush  here  and  there. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  a  good  view  of  Pilot  Knob  and  vicinity. 
The  effects  of  sky  and  the  dark  green  tints  of  the  mountains  are  well 
made. 

Henry  Raschen  has  made  a  striking  portrait  of  Tiburcio  Parrott.  The 
lines  in  the  figure  are  well  brought  out,  and  the  face  is  an  excellent 
likeness.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  Turkish  interior  in  which  good  work 
in  detail  is  shown.  The  tracery  and  carving  of  the  doorway  and  panel- 
ing is  worked  out  with  especial  care.  A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  pur- 
chased the  study  of  "  Di  Vernon,"  which  this  artist  had  in  the  autumn 
exhibition.  Mr.  Raschen  will  shortly  develop  a  sketch  of  a  Mexican 
vaquero  for  another  order.  He  made  studies  for  the  subject  last  sum- 
mer, and  will  place  the  picture  in  the  coming  exhibition. 


Notes  and  Gossip, 
On  Wednesday  evening,  the  fourteenth  instant,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker 
gave  a  charming  juvenile  party  in  honor  of  her  Utile  son  Dick.     A  dozen 
guests  were  present,  and  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  games  and  various 
amusements.     On  Saturday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  held 
an  evening  reception  in  their  elegant  new  residence  on  Jackson  Street, 
which  was  well  attended  ;  Mrs.   Hastings's  father  and  mother,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Hemphill,  now  of  Philadelphia,  will  go  to  Europe  some  time 
next  June.     Miss  Shatter  and  Miss  Bums  are  at  Monterey.     General 
Barnes  returned  the  honors  of  afew  weeks  ago  by  giving  a  rvnner  to 
many  of  his  friends  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Mais 
number  of  prominent  citizens  were  present,  and  toasts 
prolonged  the  festivities  far  into  midnight     Judge  Sh 
ried  to  Miss  Burns  just  after  Easter.     Hon.  H.  L.  Dodg 
the  Sandwich  Islands  on  Tuesday  night. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    SOCIETY. 


Will  "  good  society  "  in  San  Francisco  indulge  the  Argo- 
naut in  a  few  very  plain  remarks?  When  this  journal  was 
established  one  of  its  avowed  objects  was  to  give  "society  " 
news.  Such  journals  are  recognized  in  all  countries  where 
"  good  society  "  exists.  Every  court  in  Europe  has  its  court 
journal.  Every  city  of  any  importance  on  either  continent 
has  its  "society  paper,"  in  which  are  recorded  the  move- 
ments of  its  prominent  people,  and  the  more  noticeable  "so- 
ciety events."  There  are  no  gentlemen  or  ladies  who  can 
have  any  serious  objection  to  the  mention  of  their  names, 
when  it  is  done  in  a  respectable  journal  and  in  a  proper 
manner.  No  owner  of  an  elegant  home  or  giver  of  an  ele- 
gant entertainment  should  be  unwilling  to  allow  the  unusual 
event  of  a  large  reception,  with  dancing,  music,  and  feast- 
ing, to  be  noticed  by  the  press.  There  are  few  ladies  who  do 
not  take  pleasure  in  having  their  toilets  and  jewels  prop- 
erly and  modestly  described. 

Tlte  Argonaut  undertook  to  do  this  society  work — as  it  does 
everything  else — in  an  open  way.  It  has  invited  "  society 
news  "  from  "society  people."  It  has  had  from  time  to  time 
in  its  paid  employ  accomplished  and  cultured  society  ladies, 
who  have  endeavored  to  do  this  work  in  a  style  that  should 
offend  none.  It  has  met  with  all  sorts  of  embarrassments,  and 
the  attempt  has  been  a  failure.  The  principal  difficulty  lies  in 
the  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  "society  people" — in  their 
affectation  of  modesty  about  appearing  in  print,  which  they 
know,  and  we  know,  is  not  honest  nor  sincere.  Polite  re- 
quests by  note,  directed  to  the  giver  of  a  reception,  for  per- 
mission to  describe  the  entertainment,  give  the  menu,  list  of 
guests,  and  noticeable  toilets,  have  been  denied  to  the  Argo- 
naut, while  professional  reporters  of  daily  commercial  jour- 
nals have  been  surreptitiously  admitted  to  the  house  for  the 
very  purpose  of  doing  that  which  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  do  openly.  The  result  is  that 
the  "society  reporter"  is  compelled  to  sneak  into  the  back 
kitchen,  steal  up  the  back  stairs,  hide  in  closets,  and  become 
a  spy,  in  order  to  provide  his  journal  with  "  society  news." 

There  is  no  one  connected  with  this  journal  who  will  un- 
dertake to  worm  out  of  servants  or  guests  the  information 
that — if  proper  to  obtain — ought  to  be  obtainable  from  the 
heads  of  the  family.  A  society  journal,  if  it  is  to  be  respect- 
able, should  hold  this  relation  to  the  entertainment-giving 
class.  Society  news  can  not  be  regarded  as  reliable  unless 
the  source  of  information  be  from  the  best  informed.  Be- 
trothals,- or  engagements  which  precede  marriage,  are  or 
are  not  secrets.  If  they  are  secrets,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
inviolate,  and  not  given  in  confidence  to  a  hundred  dear 
friends,  to  be  distributed  in  whispers  and  as  gossip.  If  they 
are  not  to  be  kept  secret — and  there  seems  to  be  no  very 
good  reason  why  they  should  be — the  best  and  least  embar- 
rassing mode  of  announcement  is  through  a  reputable  soci- 
ety medium,  and  thus  they  cease  to  become  the  object  of 
speculation  and  inquisitive  remark.  False  reports,  and 
sometimes  scandalous  ones,  gain  currency.  All  this  would 
be  impossible  if  there  were  less  affectation  and  less  secrecy 
about  such  matters. 

The  failure  of  the  Argonaut  as  a  society  journal  is  attrib- 
utable to  this  false  delicacy,  and,  we  believe,  affectation,  which 
certain  "society  people"  assume  toward  the  press.      That 
a  great  part  of  this  seeming  sensitiveness  toward  publicity  is 
insincere  and  affected,  we  know.     How  we  know  it  is  easily 
surmised.     One  thing  every  journalist  who  undertakes  to  do 
society  observes — viz.,  those  persons  whose  positions  are  as- 
sured, who  from  birth,  culture,  and  wealth  know  their  own 
social  value,  and  feel  confident  that  it  hangs  upon  no  doubt- 
ful title,  are  the  most  frank  and  open  in  communicating  to 
the  public  such  events  as  are  proper  for  the  public  to  know. 
In  the  social  affairs  of  such  people  the  husband  cuts  but  a 
small  figure.     He  is  essential,  as  he  holds  the  check-book. 
Further  than  this,  he  acts  as  an  ornamental  figure-head. 
Sometimes  he  is  permitted  to  "receive"  with  the  lady,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  afternoon  tea-fights  and  kettle-drums,  he  is 
not  invited,  and,  if  he  is  in  the  house  at  a  grand  or  semi- 
grand  entertainment,  he  is  a  soil  of  compromise  between 
host  and  bar-keeper.     He  welcomes  his  guest  with  bland 
smile  and  hearty  greeting,  after  the  formal  ceremonial  of 
presentation  to  the  lady  is  over,  and,  with  a  sly  wink,  he 
later  in  the  programme  leads  you  through  the  tunnel  of  back 
halls,  or  the  incline  of  back  stairs,  to  the  cigar-box  and  black 
bottle.     The  best  of  men  have  been  known  to  do  this.     Such 
men  always  give  their  wives  the  right  of  way  along  the  so- 
cial track,  and  the  wives  of  such  men  take  a  just  and  proper 
pride  in  having  their  entertainments  nicely  noticed  in  any 
respectable  journal.      They  like  their  beautiful   homes   to 
be  mentioned,  and  they  are  not  at  all  offended,  if  to  them- 
selves, their  dresses,  their  jewels,  and  their  menu  are  affixed 
some   of  the   more  charming   and  gorgeous  of  adjectives. 
They  take  a  proper  pride  in  allowing  to  be  printed  their  list 
of  guests  when  they  are  conscious  that  such  list  contains  the 
names  of  the  "  best  people."     When  this  is  done,  do  they 
not  buy  the  paper  ?     Do   they  not   send  them   to  all  their 
Eastern  cousins  and  country  friends  ?     Do  not  the  old  girls 
and  young  ones  always  first  read  society  notes?     Have  we 
not  been,  time  and  time  again,  currycombed  for  some  error 
of   the  Argonaut  which  has  mixed  up  Spanish,  Honiton 
Duchesse,  Valenciennes,  Brussels,  and  Point  de  Venise  laces' 
with  Swiss  mull,  in  description  of  dress,  or  omitted  to  no- 
tice a  velvet  frock  which  some  fair  diplomatist  has  conspired 
a  whole  season  to  obtain?    Hence,  we  say  it  is  affectation 
all  this  seeming  desire  to   avoid  publicity  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  comes  mostly  from  the  male  of  the  family.     He 
gives  a  small  entertainment,  sets  his  house  ablaze,  canopies 
and  carpets  his  sidewalk,  invites  five  hundred  guests,  em- 
ploys a  brass  band,  hires  a  public  caterer,  sends  for  the 
police  to   guard  his  company  and  to  arrange  his  miles  of 
carriages  for  arriving  and  departing  guests,  and  then  pre- 
tends that  he  desires  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  any  notice  in 
the  Argonaut.     All  this  is  unadulterated  sham  and  rot      It 
is  affectation    and  false  pretense.      At  the  same  time   we 
recognize  every  man's  prerogative.     In  domestic  and  social 
affairs  he  has  the  right  of  privacy,  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  honorable  journal  to  respect. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  in  recognition  of  the  right 
Oi  every  private  dwelling  and  every  private  family  to  re- 
write from  the  press,  the  Argonaut  has  decided  to 
:.';  no  further  endeavor  to  send  its  reporter  to  any  house 


where  she  is  not  welcome.  No  person  and  no  home  shall 
ever  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  "society  events"  if  we 
shall  be  advised  that  such  mention  will  not  be  agreeable. 
Whenever  an  "affair"  is  to  come  off,  we  will  ask  the  priv- 
ilege of  noticing  it,  and,  if  conceded,  will  do  it  as  gracefully 
as  we  may.  We  invite  all  society  people  to  inform  us  of 
events  to  occur.  If  we  can  establish  this  frank  relation  with 
"good  society"  in  San  Francisco  and  other  localities  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  shall  be  glad.     We  will  have  none  other. 

We  have  attempted  to  confine  our  society  column  to  "good  " 
society.  We  do  not  describe  tin  weddings  on  Tar  Flat,  in 
order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  our  paper,  or  to  secure 
small  advertisements,  or  to  commend  ourselves  to  the 
mob.  If  we  have  failed,  then  that  partion  of  "  good  so- 
ciety" which  is  content  to  find  itself  in  mixed  notices  with 
hoodlum  picnics,  social  club  "balls,"  Tar  Flat  surprise 
parties,  and  Barbary  Coast  weddings,  in  the  daily  commer- 
cial journals,  shall  not  have  the  privacy  of  their  homes  in- 
vaded by  any  intrusion  from  this  establishment. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  say  this  just  now,  as  the  season  ends 
and  the  solemn  and  most  welcome  festival  of  our  church 
gives  us  forty  days  of  domestic  life  and  corn-beef  and  cab- 
bage, with  early  hours,  and  so  we  say  it. 

The  Editor  of  the  Argonaut. 


"  The  Liederkranz  Ball,  this  year,"  says  a  New  York  corre- 
spondent, "  was  accounted  a  failure  by  some  people  and  a 
success  by  others.  Those  who  called  it  a  failure  were  the 
men  who  liked  the  rather  '  off-color'  revelries  at  some  of  the 
French  balls.  The  Liederkranz  is  the  only  masked  ball  to 
which  a  lady  will  own  that  she  has  been.  She  will  go  to  the 
Arion,  but  will  positively  deny  having  been  there.  I  think 
that  the  Liederkranz  this  year  was  as  pleasant  as  any  other, 
and  the  very  fact  that  half  the  men  were  not  carried  home 
tight  rather  added  to  its  attractions.  There  were  about  eight 
thousand  people  at  the  ball,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Ger- 
mans, but  there  were  a  great  many  society  people  there- 
more  than  usual — and  some  of  them  thought  that  they  never 
had  more  fun  in  their  lives.  There  were  two  ladies  who 
wore  red  wigs  and  black  dominoes,  and  had  the  whole  ball 
room  in  a  state  of  excitement.  They  knew  every  society  man 
in  the  room,  and  called  them  all  by  their  first  names.  The 
men  were  in  a  state  of  mind  about  it,  and  every  time  you 
saw  these  two  red  wigs  you  saw  them  surrounded  by  at  least 
fifty  men  trying  to  discover  who  they  were.  But  they  were 
not  found  out,  and  never  will  be.  They  say  that  they  learned 
more  about  their  gentlemen  friends  that  evening  than  they 
had  ever  known  in  all  their  acquaintance  with  them.  One 
time  during  the  evening  they  went  into  the  directors'  room, 
where  the  older  and  more  solid  men  are  supposed  to  take 
their  ease.  But  they  were  so  horrified  by  what  they  saw 
going  on  there  that  they  did  not  stay  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes,  during  which  they  were  terribly  afraid  of  being  un- 
masked by  the  reckless  women  who  jvere  drinking  cham- 
pagne with  the  directors." 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Henry  Georges  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
world  of  political  economy.  Since  its  first  edition  was  noticed  by  the 
Argonaut,  the  demand  for  this  book  has  made  a  cheap  edition  neces- 
sary, which  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co. ,  New  York  ■ 
pnce,  20  cents.  ' 

The  latest  number  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library"  is  entilled 

1  he  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World."    Its  author  is  E.  W    Streeter 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.   New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  '• 

price  20  cents. The  Plymouth  Pulpit,  containing  Henry  Ward 

Beechers  sermon  for  February  7th,  is  just  out.     Published  by  Fords 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  price,  $2  per  annum. 


"  Barrington's  Fate "  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  "No  Name  Series  " 
Its  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the  chief  actors  are  a  literary  lover,  a 
young  woman  who  breaks  a  hateful  engagement  and  causes  the  ruin 
and  suicide  of  her  father  in  order  to  wed  the  hero,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
artists,  etc ,  to  fill  in  the  chinks.  The  story  is  of  that  ordinary  excel- 
lence which  characterizes  nearly  all  the  English  novels  of  its  class 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $i! 


Monsieur  Caro's  study  of  Littre'  and  Positivism  (published  recently  in 
Pans  by  Hachette)  is  attracting  much  attention.  Monsieur  Caro  is  the 
dandy  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  darling  of  the  ladies,  the  butt  of 
Monsieur  Pailleron  in  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'Ennuie."  and  he  may  seem 
to  Ihe  positivists  rather  a  b'ght-waisted  champion  of  their  leader.  But 
Monsieur  Caro  has  been  careful  not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  relies  so 
far  on  documentary  evidence  that  he  says  the  book  ought  to  be  called 
"  Les  Confessions  Politiques,  Litteraires  et  Philosphiques  de  M.  Liltre  " 


Speaking  of  the  editor  of  the  Century,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Capital  remarks  : 
"  The  Gilder  family  numbers  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
One  of  these  daughters,  Jeannette  L.,  has  also  made  a  name 
for  herself  as  a  writer.  She  became  connected  with  the 
New  York  Herald  some  years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  its  literary  reviews.  Meanwhile  she 
began  writing  New  York  letters,  and  as  '  Brunswick,'  of  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  correspondents  from  the  metropolis.  Some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  she  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
purely  literary  and  critical  journal, and  established  the  Critic, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  brother  Joseph  B.,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  a  bright  fellow,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  who 
gave  up  a  good  place  on  the  Herald  to  join  her.  The  firm 
name  is  J.  L.  &  J.  B.  Gilder,  and  it  is  the  only  case  I  know 
of  in  the  publishing  line  where  the  woman's  initials  precede 
the  man's.  Miss  Gilder  had  not  misjudged  the  field,  and 
the  Critic  made  such  steady  progess  during  its  first  year  that 
it  has  recently  changed  from  a  fornightly  to  a  weekly.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  mother  of  all  these  smart 
people  still  lives,  a  delightful  old  lady,  to  enjoy  the  successes 
of  her  children." 

The  London  Graphic  of  a  recent  date  contained  a  number 
of  sketches  of  Pacific  Coast  scenery,  drawn  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome.  In  the  same  number  were  some  remarks  on  San 
Francisco,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  handsome  streets  and  shops,  but  confined 
by  high  sand-hills  rising  above  it,  and  the  country  around,  except  where 
verdure  is  produced  by  irrigation,  looks  very  dry  and  hot.  A  cold  wind 
blows  there  all  the  summer  in  the  afternoon,  however.  The  city  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out,  the  streets  being  broad,  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  site  was  originally  exceedingly  rugged,  but  most  of 
the  ridges  have  been  leveled.  The  city  boasts  several  fine  buildings. 
Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  all  is  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  with  a 
spire  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  city, 
on  Mission  Street.  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  is  Mission  Hall,  the  most  ancient  building  in  the  place,  built 
of  adobe  brick,  and  founded  in  1776.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
bordering  on  Market  Street,  is  Yerba  Buena  Park,  with  the  new  City 
Hall ;  close  by  is  the  new  Mint,  a  fine  building.  Farther  up  Market 
Street  are  the  Mechanics"  Exchange  and  Custom-house,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  with  a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, and  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  with  a  spire  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  In  one  of  our  sketches  H.  M.  S.  Comus  is  seen  leaving 
the  harbor,  accompanied  by  the  courteous  General  McDowell,  who 
commanded  in  September  the  military  district  in  which  the  city  lies, 
and  by  whose  orders  the  great  new  fort  of  Yerba  Buena,  or  Goat  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  fired  a  salute  from  her  heavy  guns  as  the 
Comus  steamed  by. 

The  question  often  comes  up,  says  the  Boston  Gazette, 
"  Should  cards  and  invitations  be  sent  to  people  in  mourn- 
ing?" The  answer  is:  Yes,  they  should.  Of  course,  no 
one  can  be  so  heartless  as  to  intrude  a  gay  invitation  upon 
a  person  who  has  a  death  in  a  house  under  a  month.  But 
after  that,  although  it  is  a  mere  idle  compliment,  the  compli- 
ment should  be  paid.  As  invitations  are  sent  out  generally 
written  by  a  clerk  or  a  hired  amanuensis,  a  lady  should  care- 
fully revise  her  list,  that  no  names  of  persons  deceased 
should  be  written  on  them  ;  but  the  members  of  the  family 
who  remain  and  who  have  suffered  a  loss  should  be  care- 
fully retained,  and  invitations  sent  to  them,  excepting,  of 
course,  dinner  invitations.  After  a  year  of  mourning,  the 
bereaved  family  should  send  cards  marked  in  black  to  all 
who  have  thus  remembered  them. 


Mrs.  Oliphant  is  indignant,  and  no  wonder,  at  the  way  in  which 
she  is  mentioned  in  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce."  The  entry  is 
made  in  his  journal  in  telegraphic  style  :  "Mrs.  Carlyle  account  of  E. 
Irving  ;  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not  understand  him  at  all ;  his  variety,  so 
kind— never  depreciated  a  living  creature  ;  his  love  and  loveableness 
the  point  of  his  character ;  fond  of  creature  comforts.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
narrow  and  jealous,  and  greatly  the  cause  of  submitting  him  to  his 
foes."  And  this  cruel  statement  is  made  between  the  entry  of  a  prayer 
and  a  sermon. 


New  Novels  :  Mr.  Howells's  new  novel  has  been  welcomed  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  a  new  edition  of  the  February  Century  has  been  neces- 
sary.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  new  novel,  "  Dust,"  astoryof  Eng- 
lish society  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  will  shortly  be  brought 
from  the  press  of  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  It  has  been  published  as 
a  serial  in  The  Continent. Mrs.  Oliphant  is  publishing  in  a  Brit- 
ish newspaper  a  sequel  to  her  amusing  novel,   "  The  Greatest  Heiress 

in  England."    This  sequel  is  entitled   "Sir  Tom." "In  a  Vain 

Shadow  "  is  the  title  of  a  coming  novel,  which  has  been  announced  in 

England  as  something  remarkable. R,  Worthington  announces  a 

new  edition  of  Mr.  Tilton's  novel,  "Tempest-Tossed,"  which  has  been 
in  some  measure  rewritten  by  its  author.  It  has  been  ont  of  print  for 
several  years. 

French  Notes:  "  Un  Enlevement  au  Dixhuitieme  Siecle"  (Paris: 
Dentu}  is  the  name  of  Monsieur  Jules  Claretie's  new  work.  It  is  not, 
as  the  name  seems  to  imply,  a  novel ;  but  an  historical  study  drawn 
from  the  national  archives. Among  other  memoirs  are  the  "Tra- 
ditions et  Souvenirs  Touchant  le  Temps  et  la  Vie  du  General  Auguste 
Colbert,"  (Havard.)  by  the  Marquis  of  Colbert  Chabanais.  his  son, 
throwing  new  lights  on  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  First  Empire  in 

Spain, "  A  bas  les  Masques  "  (Paris :  Calmann  Levy)  is  Alphonse 

Karr's  latest  collection  of  witticisms  on  literature,  politics,  and  art,  as 

smart  and  as  epigrammatic  as  of  old. "  Ignis  "  (Berger-Levrault) 

is  an  anonymous  novel  in  the  manner  of  Jules  Verne,  describing  a  de- 
scent to  the  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  adventures  which 
there  befell  a  modern  Prometheus. "Celle  qu'on  Ainie"  (Ollen- 
dorff) is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  full  of  the  "indiscretions  mon- 
daines  "  which  are  loved  by  Parisians.  Its  author  is  Monsieur  Rene 
Maizeroy. 


Miscellany  :  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  is  at  Nice,  spending  the  winter 
in  hard  work.  His  study,  in  fine  weather,  is  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
Bellanda,  a  monument  of  the  ninth  century,  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  one  side  and  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps  on  the  other. There  is  a  glittering  rumor  that  Mr.  W. 

D.  Howells  received  for  his  first  poem,  published  in  the  Atlantic  years 
ago — a  trifle  of  eight  lines — the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars.  This  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  critics  of  Columbus,  where  Mr.   Howells 

was  then  an  editor. Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  is  to  have  the  honor 

of  unveiling  the  bust  of  Fielding,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  novelist's 
native  country.  Singularly  enough,  considering  the  feeling  about  Long- 
fellow in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  objection  in 

England  to  thus  distinguishing  a  mere  American. Mr.   William 

Sharpe's  volume  on  Rossetti,  just  published  by  Macmillan,  contains  an 
engraving  of  one  of  the  painter-poet's  latest  drawings,  a  "  Design  for 
the  Sonnet. "  It  is  a  graceful  female  figure  surrounded  by  divers  poetic 
symbols. 


Dictionaries  and  Essays  :  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  late  Doctor  E. 
H,  Knight  completed  a  supplementary  volume  to  his  "  Mechanical 
Dictionary,"  giving  the  details  of  the  numerous  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  mechanics  since  the  publication  of  his  previous  volume. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  is  revising  for  the  Century  Company 

the  recently  published  edition  of  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary."  It  is  said 
that  the  thoroughness  of  this  revision  will  almost  make  the  work  a  new 
and  original  one.  Much  new  matter  will  be  added  and  some  of  the 
old  will  be  omitted,  and  text  and  illustrations  of  more  value  to  Ameri- 
cans will  be  substituted.  It  will  also  furnish  a  new  system  of  indicat- 
ing pronunciation.  In  this  shape  it  will  presently  be  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Century  Dictionary."     Meanwhile,  the  company  will  issue 

an  edition  in  its  present  form,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  March. 

A  volume  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  essays  and  lectures  of  the  late 
Henry  Giles  is  in  preparation.  A  memoir  and  possibly  a  portrait  will 
preface  these  papers.  Years  ago  Mr.  Giles  was  one  of  the  notable  fig- 
ures in  American  authorship  ;  he  was  an  orginal  thinker,  and  brilliant 
writer  and  speaker.  In  his  later  years  he  was  forgotten,  and  they  passed 
for  him  in  poverty  and  painful  illness.  Several  of  his  books  are  entirely 
out  of  print.  A.  J.  Rich,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  is  engaged  upon  the 
new  volume,  and  asks  for  reminiscences  or  correspondence  which  Mr. 
Giles's  friends  may  possess. 


Announcements  :  Three  books  of  particular  value  and  interest  will 
appear  soon — the  volume  of  correspondence  between  Carlyle  and  Em- 
erson ;  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Letters  and  Memorials,  and  the  "Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Literary  Remains  "  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  This  last  will  be, 
of  course,  a  copious  and  bulky  work,  containing,  as  it  is  promised,  the 
novelist's  autobiography,  letters,  selections  from  his  earlier  unpublished 

writings,  and  his  son's  narrative  of  his  later  years.— Doctor  Holmes, 

Mr.  Whittier,  and  other  prominent  men,  have  written  letters  of  protest 
against  the  vulgarization  of  Niagara,  and  these  appear  in  the  current 
number  of  Outing.  .  This  magazine  has  many  attractions  for  the  lovers 

of  nature  and  of  sport  by  wood  and  stream. "  Persian  Wit  and 

Humor"  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  translation  into  English  of  a  part 
of  the  "  Baharistan  "  of  Jamf,  a  Persian  classic  modeled  on  the  ' '  Gulis- 

tan  of  Sa'di. " The  first  volumes  of  a  complete  edition  of  Martin 

Luther's  works  will  be  brought  out  in  Germany  next  November,  in  time 
to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformer's  birth. 
Three  volumes  will  be  published  every  year  thereafter  until  the  edition 

is  completed. A  volume  entiUed  "Some  Passages  in  the  Early 

Life  of  Charles  Dickens  "  will  shorUy  be  published  in  England. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  three-volume  edition  of 

Shakespeare  will  appear  next  month. President  Gilman's  book  ftn 

James  Monroe  will  be  the  next  volume  issued  in  the  "  American  St.ile,- 
men  Series." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


It  was  once  laid  down  by  a  high  priestess  in  the  arts  of 
society,  says  the  New  York  Times,  that  no  good-natured 
woman  could  give  a  really  good  ball  in  any  great  city,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  this.  A  good- 
natured  woman  can  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims  of  old 
friends.  Consequently,  she  asks  persons  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  beauty  of  her  rooms,  or  to  the  social  attract- 
iveness of  the  entertainment.  Again,  she  is  at  the  mercy 
of  those — their  name  is  legion — who  ask  for  invitations  for 
friends,  and  are  ever  on  the  lookout  to  make  capital  for 
themselves  in  the  future  at  other  people's  expense  ;  whereas, 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  Mrs.  Highty 
Tighty  in  this  fashion.  Importune  her  and  she  will  be  posi- 
tively rude.  "As  if,"  she  will  say,  "I  am  going  to  have 
those  dreadful  Bunglers.  Why,  those  ( girls'  must  be  thirty- 
five,  if  a  day  ;  and,  heavens,  what  dresses  they  had  on  at  the 
Tabbington's  on  Friday  !"  No  one  can  give  agreeable  din- 
ners who,  as  a  rule,  asks  his  guests  on  the  clearing-off  prin- 
ciple, or  because  they  are  old  friends.  To  give  interesting 
parties,  people  must  be  asked  for  their  social  merits  and  ad- 
vantages, and  all  other  claims  must  be  subordinated  to  these. 
Lady  Holland's  extraordinary  success  as  a  dinner-giver  was 
largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  she  was  not  "in  society," 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  had  had  no  din- 
ners to  pay  back  to  bores  with  whom  she  had  dined  ;  indeed, 
the  Holland  House  society  was  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  men.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  mixed 
dinner-party  of  young  and  old  guests.    Each  bores  the  other. 


Although  the  recent  bal  masque  at  the  Paris  Opera  was 
badly  attended,  some  of  the  ladies'  dresses  were  very  chic 
and  original.  Three  fair  revelers,  in  close-fitting  black  satin 
costumes,  with  enormous  coal-scuttle  bonnets  trimmed  with 
ostrich  feathers,  excited  considerable  curiosity.  Another 
eccentric  dress  was  that  of  a  lady  in  a  black  domino,  who 
had  an  elongated  A,  with  a  small  P  over  it,  embroidered  on 
her  back.  This  was  ultimately  found  out  to  mean  "Allans 
saitper  /  " 

Perhaps  the  number  of  matrons  who  graced  Mrs.  Aspin- 
wall's  rooms  may  account  for  the  absolute  dearth  of  them  at 
the  Assembly,  says  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
For  certain  it  is  that  troops  of  young  girls  entered  Delmon- 
ico's  supper-rooms  that  night  without  fathers,  brothers,  or 
any  matronly  control  whatever.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  this  revolutionary  outbreak,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  young  men  showed  no  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  that  the  absence  of  the  matrons 
afforded.  Their  aspirations  after  freedom  seemed  to  be  as 
limitless  in  their  way  as  were  the  young  ladies'  in  theirs.  Ab- 
solute independence  of  action  and  the  power  to  follow  their 
own  sweet  will  in  the  matter  of  lounging,  eating,  drinking, 
and  criticising  seemed  to  be  their  only  aim.  Indeed,  cour- 
tesy, manliness,  and  even  common  consideration  are  fre- 
quently sacrificed  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  compelled  to 
spend  five  minutes  with  a  young  lady  when  two  and  a  half 
are  all  that  he  has  allotted  to  her.  The  consequence  is  that 
high-spirited  girls  become  nervous  and  uncomfortable  as  soon 
as  a  man  speaks  to  them,  and  so  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
possibility  of  being  bores  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  glad  to  take  refuge  under  a  mother's  or  a 
sister's  wing.  As  a  natural  result,  conversation  among  young 
people  in  society  will  soon  get  to  be  a  lost  art,  and  young 
men  will  forget  that  they  were  ever  taught  manners. 


The  latest  novelty  in  bonnets  is  made  of  wash-leather.  A 
London  journal  expresses  a  hope  that  the  twine  trimming 
which  was  fashionable  some  time  ago  will  be  revived  to 
adorn  them  with.  There  would  not  then  be  any  really  bad 
stock.  The  shapes  could  be  used  to  clean  windows  with,  and 
the  trimming  come  in  for  tying  up  parcels. 


London  society  is  said  to  have  taken  to  bubbles  as  an 
amusement,  and  instead  of  being  invited  to  a  dance  or  a 
supper,  you  are  now  requested  to  call  to  five  o'clock  tea,  and 
take  part  in  a  soap-bubble-blowing  entertainment.  As  soci- 
ety, whenever  it  takes  an  interest  in  anything,  makes  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  so  bubble- parties  in  London  have  grown  intensely 
popular,  and,  it  is  even  asserted,  extremely  pleasant  and 
amusing.  The  man  who  can  blow  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  prettiest  bubbles  is  now  applauded  as  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  The  girls  admire  and  congregate  around  him,  and  he 
secures  all  their  attention  and  smiles — and  richly  deserves 
them.  But  these  bubbles,  be  it  understood,  are  not  the 
common  and  coarse  soap-bubbles  of  our  childhood,  but  very 
improved  ones,  constructed  on  an  entirely  new  and  highly 
scientific  basis — not  of  soap,  but  of  oleate  of  soda  and  gly- 
cerine. Bubbles  of  this  make  preserve  the  form,  character- 
istics, and  colors  of  ordinary  ones  of  soap,  but  are  tough  and 
long-lived.  They  will  last  for  days  without  exploding,  and 
you  can  even  prick  them  with  a  pin  without  endangering 
their  life.  They  bound  and  rebound  uninjured  from  the  car- 
pet, and  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  remain  quiet  and 
in  good  order  for  more  than  three  days.  Pretty  effects  can 
be  produced  by  puffing  tobacco  smoke  in  them,  the  smoke 
assuming  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  within  the  glistening 
limits  of  their  fragile  tenement,  or  by  a  performance  on  a 
fiddle,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  bubbles.  At  each  note  of  the  fiddle  little  black 
motes  dance  in  the  bubble,  assuming  different  positions  and 
making  different  figures  ;  indeed,  the  music  is  apparently  re- 
flected and  printed  on  the  bubble's  face. 


It  is  related  of  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  "  the  model  lady  of  the 
White  House,"  that  -in  response  to  a  foreign  gentleman  of 
distinction,  who  had  spoken  to  her  in  regard  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  done  by  high  officials  in  Washington,  she 
replied  significantly  :  "  Oh,  it's  not  the  amount  of  work  they 
do  which  hurts  them.  It's  their  close  attention  to  social 
duties  which  tells  on  their  health."  From  week's  end  to 
week's  end  there  is  a  sound  of  elegant  revelry  by  night  in 
and  about  the  White  House,  which  is  echoed  and  reechoed 
in  the  magnificent  dining-rooms  and  dancing-saloons  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Supreme  Court  Judges,  the  General  of  the 
Army,  foreign  ambassadors,  distinguished  members  of  the 


lobby  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  prominent  senators, 
and  wealthy  members  of  the  House.  Balls,  dinners,  sup- 
pers, breakfasts,  and  afternoon  receptions  follow  each  other 
in  bewildering  succession,  and  from  the  public  prints  it  ap- 
pears that  at  all  these  entertainments,  sometimes  at  three  or 
four  of  them  in  one  afternoon,  evening,  and  night,  the  heads 
of  the  government  are  on  hand  to  perform  "the  social 
duties"  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  their  positions. 
Even  the  President  appears  to  be  unable  to  escape  from 
what,  to  ordinary  mortals,  would  be  the  downright  hard  work 
of  attending  these  routs  and  parties.  For  more  than  three 
weeks  no  day  has  passed  during  which  he  has  not  given  a 
state  dinner,  attended  a  large  public  reception,  or  graced 
some  more  select  social  gathering.  On  one  day  recently,  it 
was  recorded  that  he  had  taken  part  in  an  early  reception, 
an  elaborate  dinner,  and  a  grand  ball. 


New  Yorkers  are  becoming  too  Anglicized  to  be  pleasant. 
They  call  it  "sledging"  in  the  Park,  and  declare  that  the 
Hungarian  band's  wild  music  at  the  "  Matriarchs' "  ball 
brought  "Bohemia  to  Belgravia."  The  latest  wrinkle  is  to 
keep  open  country-house,  and  take  parties  of  guests  "  down  " 
for  a  day's  shooting!  "Shooting," forsooth  !  Well,  perhaps 
that  may  come  next,  now  Mr.  Lorillard  has  set  the  fashion 
of  importing  English  pheasants  and  stocked  his  "  preserves" 
with  one  hundred  birds! 


Many  of  the  best  American  women,  says  a  London  paper, 
who  have  traveled  much  in  Europe  avoid  fashionable  society 
in  their  own  country  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  code 
of  manners.  An  American  gentleman  called  on  a  distin- 
guished French  general  in  Paris  more  than  twice  his  age. 
To  his  amazement  the  call  was  returned  the  same  day.  In 
his  own  country  no  notice  at  all  would  most  probably  have 
been  taken  of  a  similar  visit.  There  seems  a  strange  con- 
trariety in  the  Washington  and  New  York  rules  of  etiquette. 
In  the  Empire  City  it  is  the  lady  who  bows  first;  not  so  in 
Washington  or  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Virginia,  nor 
among  members  of  the  oldest  families,  and  women  who  feel 
secure  of  their  position  in  society — so  at  least  says  an  author* 
ity  on  American  manners.  Among  these  the  French  custom 
obtains,  which  ordains  the  bow  to  be  given  at  the  instant  of 
recognition,  without  hesitation.  There  is  also,  between  these 
several  sections  of  American  society,  a  yet  unsettled  contro- 
versy as  to  which  is  the  proper  arm  to  give  a  lady.  New 
York  stands  alone  in  decreeing  the  right  as  the  most  re- 
spectful. The  left  arm,  she  says,  "  is  too  tender  "  ;  but  New 
York  is  not  regarded  as  the  ultimate  authority  on  matters  of 
etiquette.  Another  knotty  point  among  the  rival  communi- 
ties is  the  order  to  be  observed  in  escorting  a  lady  down- 
stairs, supposing  the  stairs  to  be  too  narrow  for  two  to  go 
abreast.  New  York  says  it  is  a  matter  of  etiquette  that 
every  one  descends  a  man-of-war  before  the  commander  ; 
but  if  a  gentleman  goes  first  it  may  be  better,  is  the  consid- 
erate provision,  as  the  lady  may  have  large  feet,  or  thick 
ankles,  or  "some  other  reason"  for  wishing  to  protect  her 
lower  extremities  from  observation.  Washington  decrees 
that  the  lady  takes  precedence,  the  gentleman  following  close 
behind  to  guard  her  from  misadventure.  In  New  York  it  is 
not  "  the  thing  "  for  a  lady  to  say  "  thank  you  "  for  small 
courtesies,  such,  as  passing  change  in  an  omnibus,  restoring 
fallen  umbrellas,  etc. — only  a  smile  is  allowable.  There  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion,  too,  on  the  use  of  capital  letters 
for  P.  P.  C.  on  visiting  cards,  and  R.  S.  V.  P.  on  cards  of  in- 
vitation. Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  large  letters  have 
been  used  for  abbreviations,  but  America  now  uses  small 
letters,  an  innovation  distasteful  to  European  eyes.  There, 
too,  it  was  rigid  etiquette — as,  indeed  it  was  until  quite  late 
years  in  this  country  also — to  send  invitations  and  answers 
by  hand  ;  now,  if  at  any  distance,  the  medium  of  the  post  is 
permissible. 


A  further  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  wearing  of  in- 
candescent electric  lamps  upon  the  person.  A  lady  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  with  incandescent  lamps  arranged 
about  her  at  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Hull,  England.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  battery  or  accumulator  to  be  concealed  in 
the  dress  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  electricity  was  supplied 
from  a  bichromate  battery  concealed  in  the  case  of  a  hand- 
organ,  which  was  carried  about  by  a  gentleman  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  lady  exhibitor.  Wires  running  from  the 
hand-organ  supplied  the  current  to  the  lamps. 


Gout  is  a  disease  not  confined  entirely  to  millionaires, 
aristocrats,  and  club-men  ;  it  has  its  victims  among  the  poor 
and  lowly.  There  is  a  rich  man's  gout  and  poor  man's  gout ; 
and,  although  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money  to  cultivate  the 
former,  the  latter  is  the  worse  to  bear.  A  distinguished 
German  doctor,  Ebstein,  of  Gottingen,  has  discovered  that 
gout  begins  by  the  creation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  local 
centre  of  tissue-destruction.  After  this  there  is  a  deposit  of 
urater  on  the  diseased  spot.  Uratermust  not  be  confounded 
with  cratur,  an  ancient  Irish  deposit,  which  also  plays  sad 
havoc  with  the  blood  •  it  is  the  result  of  an  over-consump- 
tion of  rich  foods  washed  down  by  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  apple.  In  very  poor  persons  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  urater,  but  their  blood  is  generally  in  so  poor  a 
condition  that  it  does  not  take  so  much  to  cause  the  familiar 
swelling.  Persons  who  desire  to  avoid  this  distressing  dis- 
ease should  live  as  much  as  possible  on  plain  fare,  and  avoid 
Democrats. 


Frenchwomen  are  at  last  taking  kindly  to  ulsters  made  in 
the  same  style  for  which  the  London  tailors  are  famous.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  they  wear  them  with  a  chic  undreamed 
of  by  the  fair  Britishers. 

The  extravagance  shown  at  the  present  time  in  stockings 
is  something  remarkable.  No  lady  considers  her  dress  com- 
plete without  stockings  to  match.  And  these  must  be  in  silk, 
or  the  finest  lisle  thread.  Plain,  solid  colors  are  much  liked, 
but  some  people  must  always  go  to  the  extreme  in  every- 
thing ;  so  far  these  are  woven  stockings,  embroidered  in 
many  different  designs;  a  flight  of  swallows  is  one  of  the 
newest,  usually  on  blue  silk,  while  cream  color  is  ornamented 
with  scattered  poppies  in  bright  red.  For  mourning,  black 
stocking  have  violets  embroidered  in  purple  and  lavender 
shades. 


THE  GALLED  JADES  WINCE. 


American  Scribes  and  British  Reviewers. 


In  the  January  number  of  Blackwootfs  Magazine  a  writer, 
aroused  by  two  articles  on  English  authors  which  appeared 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Century,  replies  with  a  fierce  attack  on 
American  writers  of  the  present  day.  After  considering  our 
progress  and  advancement,  he  remarks  : 

Such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Bright  recommends  American  literature  as 
the  best  fare  for  the  intelligent  artisan.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  little  of 
our  own  ;  but  must  not  the  stream  of  intellectual  vigor,  piping  hot  as 
it  comes — like  that  "  ile  "  which  has  done  so  much  for  civilization — out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  new  world,  be  better  than  anything  that  had  its 
origin  in  a  previous  age?  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  the  last  development 
of  American  energy  and  enterprise  has  exhibited  itself.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly clever,  what  may  perhaps  be  called  smart,  just  at  the  moment 
when  English  authors  were  placed  by  a  new  efflorescence  of  piracy  in  a 
worse  position  than  ever  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the 
American  periodical  should  have  invaded  our  shores.  But  so  it  was. 
It  made,  we  believe,  a  successful  invasion,  and  not  without  deserving 
its  success.  Readers  of  the  Century,  which  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  our 
competitors,  will  have  begun  to  realize  by  this  time  that  there  are  a 
great  many  distinguished  authors  writing  English  whose  names  and 
works  are  entirely  unknown  to  them.  It  may  be  that  this  discovery  will 
have  taught  them  to  regret  that  literary  piracy  is  coldly  looked  upon  in 
England,  and  that  aonsequently  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  are  the  qualifications  of  these  writers  ;  or  it  may  have 
moved  them  to  a  philosophical  amusement  at  the  limited  nature  of  a 
human  reputation.  But  in  any  case  they  will  have  received  the  infor- 
mation with  a  certain  surprise.  It  gives  us  a  sense  of  general  discomfit- 
ure and  disconcertedness  to  read  an  article  upon  American  poetry,  for 
example,  full  of  obscure  allusions  to  the  style  and  subjects  of  poets 
whose  very  names,  much  less  peculiarities,  we  have  never  heard  of  be- 
fore. Mr.  Lowell,  whose  claims  we  are  so  glad  to  acknowledge,  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  a  long  poem  bristling  with  such 
names.  But  when  we  find  him  describing  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  to  be 
(though  he  laughs  at  him)  "as  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beau- 
mont," and  "  just  the  fellow  to  sup  at  the  Mermaid,  cracking  jokes  at 
rare  Ben,"  we  can  not  help  feeling  a  doubt  whether  the  unknown  are  so 
remarkable  as  we  are  led  to  suppose.  Nor  can  we  help  asking  our- 
selves, with  a  little  timidity,  whether,  if  Mr.  Longfellow  had  not  been 
an  American,  any  man  in  his  (literary)  senses  would  have  considered 
him  worthy  of  Westminster  Abbey  ?  He  is  a  very  charming  and  fluent 
writer,  his  verses  run  smoothly  and  catch  ihe  ear,  his  subjects  are  unex- 
ceptionable, and  he  has  a  little  characteristic  melody  of  his  own  which 
gives  a  gentle  pleasure.  But  nobody,  surely,  would  rank  "Evange- 
line" or  "Hiawatha"  among  the  great  poems  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  got  up  the  recent  movement  in  his  favor,  and  whom 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  quaintly  describes  as  "not  the  least  illustri- 
ous of  living  Englishmen,"  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  doubtful 
supporters  that  the  American  nation  would  be  apt  to  take  it  badly,  and 
make  a  mark  against  those  literary  names  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
Longfellow  memorial  list  ;  a  species  of  threat  .which,  of  course,  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  we  had  a  copyright,  but  in  present  circum- 
stances need  not  alarm  anybody. 

The  writer  then  opens  out  on  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in 
whose  article  on  "  England,"  in  the  November  Century, 
there  was  the  assertion  that  English  criticism  on  America 
"  is  only  the  result  of  ignorance — simply  of  inability  to  un- 
derstand : " 

The  man  who  tells  us  that  our  stupidity  is  excused  by  our  inability  to 
understand,  is  the  victim  himself  of  so  keen  a  misconception  that  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  possibility  of  its  expression  by  a  person  of  cul- 
tivated mind.  No  literature  can  be  great  that  is  not  understanded  of 
all  men  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  Robert  Burns  wrote  in  a 
dialect  far  more  unlike  English  than  any  American  that  has  ever  yet 
got  itself  developed.  Do  we  need  to  deprecate  criticism  or  despise  it  on 
the  gTound  that  he  was  incomprehensible  to  his  English  critics?  Surely 
no.  The  pretension  is  like  one  of  those  grand,  simple-minded  assump- 
tionsof  extreme  youth,  which  we  had  believed  America  to  have  outgrown. 
Just  so  the  tyro  of  eighteen  believes  his  fine  feelings  to  be  far  above  the 
understanding  of  his  old-fashioned  father.  No  doubt,  American  literat- 
ure will  outgrow  such  affectations  sooner  or  later  ;  but  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  come  upon  so  strange  a  regrowth  of  them. 

As  the  reviewer  continues,  he  lashes  himself  on  to  greater 
force,  and  thus  disposes  of  Howells  and  James. 

Mr.  James,  in  the  Century,  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait,  and — sav- 
ing for  a  little  autobiographical  anecdote,  in  which  Mr.  Howells, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  comes  himself  to  the  front  and  informs  us  that 
it  was  his  own  discrimination  which  found  out  the  qualities  of  the  new 
writer — is  legitimately  enough  treated  in  the  way  of  criticism  rather  than 
gossip.  "  It  still  5€  ms  to  me  that  the  situation,"  (of  the  early  tale  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Fields,  the  publisher,)  "was  strongly 
and  finely  felt,"  Mr.  Howells  says,  as  if  subsequent  events  had  thrown 
some  doubt  on  this  ;  and  he  adds  with  candor  which  seems  uncalled 
for,  considering  how  certainly  the  public  has  ratified  his  judgment, 
"  One  is  much  securer  of  one's  judgment  at  twenty-nine  than,  say,  at 
forty-five  ;  but  if  this  was  a  mistake  of  mine,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough 
to  regret  it"  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  kind  of  delicate  wit 
which  it  requires,  it  is  said,  a  surgical  operation  to  get  into  a  Scotch 
intelligence.  We  are  disposed,  in  the  matter-of-fact  method  peculiar 
to  our  nation,  to  ask  why  should  Mr.  Howells  suppose  that  a  time  may 
come  when  he  shall  be  old  enough  to  reget  it  ?  Does  he  expect  Mr. 
James  to  "go  off,"  like  a  professional  beauty? — oris  this  only  American 
lor  the  sentiment  which,  in  England,  would  be  expressed  thus:  "  I  am 
very  proud  of  myself  for  having  made  such  an  excellent  hit"?  We 
may  add,  before  we  go  on,  Mr.  Howells's  opinion  on  a  similar  subject 
of  literary  art  to  that  treated  by  Mr.  Warner.  He  does  not  tell  us  that 
he  can  not  understand  English,  nor  we  American  ;  but  he  says  that  our 
old  canons  are  worn  out  at  least  in  fiction,  of  which  craft  he  assures  us 
Mr.  jamcs  is  at  present  the  head. 

"  The  art  of  fiction  has  in  fact  become  a  finer  art  in  our  day  than  it  was  with 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  We  could  not  suffer  the  confidential  attitude  of  the 
latter  now,  nor  the  mannerism  of  the  former,  any  more  than  we  could  endure  the 
prolixity  of  Richardson  or  the  coarseness  of  Fielding.  These  great  men  are  of 
the  past — they  and  their  methods  and  interests ;  even  Trollope  and  Read  are 
not  of  the  present." 

There  is  one  great  advantage  which  the  artist  who  looks  fondly  back 
over  the  past  has  over  the  worshiper  of  the  present — his  position  is  one 
of  humility  at  least,  and  gracious  decorum.  He  does  not  challenge  a 
comparison  between  the  old  glories  of  his  fathers  and  his  own  brand-new 
and  dazzling  achievement.  When  a  writer  of  fiction  commits  himself 
so  terribly  as  to  allege  that  the  art  of  which  he  is  a  professor  is  finer 
than  the  art  of  Thackeray,  the  punishment  which  he  prepares  for  him- 
self is  so  prodigious  that  it  becomes  ridiculous.  But  no  one,  we  believe, 
will  be  cruel  enough  to  make  the  suggested  comparison,  and  measure 
Mr.  Howells  against  Thackeray.  He  is  so  far  safe  in  the  inferiority  of 
his  stature.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  Scott  whom  all  our  young  cock- 
erels had  outgrown.  For  that  matter,  Shakespeare  has  been  outgrown 
a  number  of  times  in  the  chronicles  of  the  ages,  both  upon  the  stage 
and  in  the  closet,  but  somehow  has  comeback  again,  and  still  holds  his 
own — though  Pope  and  Voltaire  were  very  sure  that  the  dramatic  art 
had  improved  immeasurably  in  the  interval  between  his  barbarous  age 
and  theirs.  So  we  don't  doubt  that,  even  in  America,  the  old  gods  will 
outlive  the  temporary  dazzling  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  fine  style  and  del- 
icate power  of  analysis,  and  even  the  setting  down  given  to  them  by  the 
critics.  Mr.  Howells  proceeds  to  add  that  the  fine,  nay  finer,  finest  art 
of  fiction  in  America  is  largely  influenced  by  French  fiction,  especially 
by  Daudet.  Now,  Monsieur  Daudet  is  so  largely  influenced  by  Dick- 
ens, that  we  might,  without  extravagance,  call  him  the  literary  son  and 
heir  of  that  great  novelist ;  so  it  is  evident  that  all  this  brave  talk  about 
that  mannerism  which  cannot  now  be  suffered,  means  'ny  that  the 
American  likes  a  literary  influence  better  when  be  gets  y 

of  France,  and  through  a  strange  land,  than  when  it  di- 

rect from  his  ancestral  shores. 
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Well-wishers  of  the  Argonaut  and  good  friends  of  its  ed- 
itor have  expostulated  with  us  from  time  to  time  in  reference 
to  our  Pope's  political  Irish  articles.  Many  life-long  friends, 
Catholic  and  Irish  gentlemen  and  ladies,  have  made  us  feel 
their  resentments.  They  have  assumed  that  we  were  preju- 
diced and  unreasonable  in  our  writings,  and  were  governed 
by  personal  desires,  to  intentionally  and  deliberately  say 
such  things  as  were  calculated  to  wound  their  feelings  and 
hurt  their  pride  of  church  and  country.  Nothing  has  been 
further  from  our  wishes.  At  first,  and  for  years,  we  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  higher  and  better  class  of  Democratic, 
and  Irish,  and  Catholic  gentlemen  feel  that  we  had  drawn  a 
distinct  and  broad  line  between  them  and  their  meaner  com- 
patriots, coreligionists,  and  party  followers.  In  the  war  that 
we  have  inaugurated  in  the  Argottaut  against  the  unclean 
and  vile  Jews — and  which  we  intend  to  prosecute — we  have 
endeavored  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  found  how  diffi- 
cult— indeed,  impossible— it  is  to  write  concerning  the  crimes, 
vices,  and  follies  of  any  race  or  class  without  being  misun- 
derstood. We  shall  write  on,  however,  with  unchanging 
purpose,  not  permitting  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
better  men  and  women  of  their  classes,  who,  through  igno- 
rance of  what  we  write,  or  misconception  of  the  purpose  for 
which  we  write,  will  persist  in  thinking  themselves  included 
in  strictures  not  intended  for  them.  The  final  and  complete 
exposition  of  that  most  fiendish  and  dreadful  crime,  the 
murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  by  a  band  of  Irish 
political  and  agrarian  conspirators,  gives  us  the  opportunity 
now,  in  vindication,  to  call  the  attention  of  Argonaut  readers 
to  its  course  in  reference  to  the  Fenians,  the  anti-renters, 
the  Land  Leaguers,  the  Home  Rulers,  the  Sand-lotters,  the 
Pope's  political  Irish,  the  political  popish  priests,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Irish  political  agitators,  their  branches,  their  meet- 
ings, their  orators,  and  their  plottiugs,  in  San  Francisco. 
From  the  beginning,  from  the  Jesuitical  priest  and  blackbird 
from  Maynooth  to  the  vilest  Irish  Democratic  vagabond  who 
loafs  against  the  iron  fence  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  we  have  de- 
nounced all  these  associations,  all  their  movements,  and  all 
the  conspirators  and  members  who  have  contributed  to  re- 
move the  agitation  from  Ireland,  where  it  belongs— if  it  be- 
longs anywhere— to  America,  which  is  the  last  country  on 
God's  earth  where  agrarian  conspiracies  should  be  encour- 
aged or  political  discontent  fomented.  If  there  is  any  man 
or  woman  in  San  Francisco,  Judge  Toohey,  or  Mrs.  Jerome 
Deasy,  eloquent  Catholic  fathers,  or  wealthy  laymen,  or  am- 
■t  jolitians,  who  have  felt  aggrieved  when  we  have  de- 
:    his  agitation  as  the  work  of  criminal  adventurers, 


or  as  Lhe  result  of  heedless  ignorance — an  agitation  that  was 
out  of  place  in  America,  impolitic  in  view  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  England,  and  likely  to  be  fraught  with  evil  re- 
sults— let  them  now  contemplate  the  disclosures  made  by 
Kavannah  and  Carey,  and  demand  of  themselves  the  an- 
swer, whether  we  have  not  been  right  and  they  wrong.  Let 
them  carefully  peruse  the  foul  details  of  this  dreadful  con- 
spiracy, running  through  months  of  deliberation,  embrac- 
ing scores  of  men,  aided  by  bloody-minded  and  brutal 
women.  Let  these  gentlemen  and  ladies,  priests  and  honor- 
able men,  good  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  ask  and  answer 
themselves,  how  they  are  individually  responsible  for  this 
Phcenix  Park  murder,  and  all  the  other  kindred  and  most 
cowardly  crimes  that  have  within  the  past  few  years  dis- 
graced and  dishonored  the  country  they  profess  so  much  to 
love.  Let  them  reflect  that  the  money  extracted  from  our 
toiling  poor,  by  eloquence  and  song,  by  the  exhortations  of 
priests  and  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  has  been  used  in 
their  native  land  to  encourage  assassins  to  lie  in  wait  behind 
hedges  to  murder,  not  only  landlords  who  accept  rent,  but 
tenants  who  pay  it.  Let  these  priests  ask  themselves  how 
far  ali  this  agitation  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  God  they 
profess  to  worship, and  how  far  it  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men,  whom  they  profess  to  love.  Let  these 
Irishmen  of  property  and  wealth  in  San  Francisco  consider 
whether,  in  sending  abroad  the  seeds  of  agrarianism  and 
social  disorder  to  be  sown  in  Ireland,  there  is  not  danger 
lest  some  part  of  it  may  be  scattered  here,  to  produce  a 
baneful  crop  and  gleaning  of  ills  for  them  to  harvest. 


Without  date  or  signature  we  received  the  following  : 

Dear  Pixley  :  You  know  that  many  who  used  to  "swear  by  "  the 
Argonaut  now  think  it  improperly  influenced  by  the  railroad  and  water 
companies.  Please  aid  those  who  take  your  part  by  not  mincing  words 
in  condemnation  of  the  outrageous  threats  of  the  trustees  of  the  water 
company  this  week,  to  deprive  the  city  of  two-thirds  of  its  water  supply. 
The  Health  Officer's  letter  gave  some  idea  of  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  the  threatened  action,  until  the  people  took  charge  of  the 
pumps  by  force.  *    *    * 

February  22,  18S3. 

Now,  what  influence  does  this  writer  think  he  exercises 
by  sending  in  disguised  hand-writing  an  anonymous  com- 
munication to  us?  We  have  written  in  vain  if  we  have 
failed  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
friends  of  law,  order,  good  government,  personal  liberty, 
property,  and  vested  rights  ;  that  we  are  the  friends  of 
railroads  and  the  friends  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
We  believe  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  the  victim 
of  a  mean  and  vengeful  conspiracy,  and  that  newspaper  vil- 
lainy and  political  demagogy  is  endeavoring,  for  some 
dishonest  purpose,  to  destroy  the  value  of  its  stock.  We  are 
the  friends  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  We  once 
owned  six  hundred  and  three  shares  of  its  stock,  which  we 
sold  for  a  good  price  and  were  paid  in  gold;  the  person  to 
whom  we  sold  purchased  it  in  good  faith,  and  it  is  robbery 
and  theft  to  depreciate  its  value.  If  we  hated  every  man  in 
the  Spring  Valley  ownership  and  management;  if  we  be- 
lieved that  they  had  for  twenty  years  daily  robbed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  we  should  still  be  opposed  to  the  agrarian 
and  unlawful  movement  that  now  endeavors  to  confiscate 
their  property.  The  spirit  is  a  devilish  one,  and  it  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  It  is  the  Afrite  that,  once  let  loose  from  "the 
box,  can  never  be  returned.  It  will  in  time  despoil  us,  and, 
under  some  guise  of  malignancy,  confiscate  our  property. 
It  has  already  demoralized  political  parties  and  politicians 
till  it  has  made  cowards  of  them  all;  it  colors  legislation; 
slanders  the  courts  ;  it  looks  with  evil  and  jealous  eye  upon 
progress,  prosperity,  industry,  accumulation,  economy,  and 
temperance.  This  communistic,  agrarian,  anti-monopoly, 
sand-lot  sentiment  is  the  embodiment  in  human  form  of  the 
worst  elements  of  social  life.  Its  female  figure  is  a  drunken 
harlot.  Its  male  representation  is  idleness,  drunkenness, 
vagrancy,  unrest — dangerous  because  under  our  form  of 
government  it  enjoys  political  power.  Against  it  and  all 
its  shapes  and  forms,  the  Argonaut  arrays  itself.  Whether 
it  is  Nihilism  in  Russia,  Socialism  in  Milan  or  Chicago, 
Communism  in  Paris  or  New  York,  Fenianism,  Land- 
Leaguery,  and  assassination  in  Dublin  or  San  Francisco — 
in  whatever  form  this  diabolism  may  present  itself,  we  shall 
in  firm,  and  we  hope  not  inappropriate,  language  oppose  it. 
Confiscation  is  first  in  California  to  be  applied  to  railroad 
property.  To  permit  an  irresponsible  and  uninformed  po- 
litical commission  to  fix  fares  and  freights  and  control  rail- 
roads, without  process  of  court  or  hearing  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  with  the  right  of  trial  and  appeal,  is  confiscation 
illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unjust.  To  allow  seven  political  su- 
pervisors, elected  by  a  party,  to  fix  water-rates  to  suit  the 
whims  of  the  consumer — the  voter — giving  the  water  com- 
pany no  voice  in  the  matter,  no  day  in  court,  no  trial,  no 
jury,  no  review,  is  cold,  practical  confiscation.  The  man 
who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter  dare  not  permit  the  same 
rule  to  be  applied  to  his  business,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and 
he  will  pardon  us  for  saying  that  the  same  cowardly  spirit 
that  prompts  the  stealing  of  other  men's  property  prompts 
the  writing  and  sending  of  anonymous  communications. 
We  admire  brains,  courage,  and  conscience.  The  man  who 
would  aid  to  confiscate  his  neighbor's  property  by  anony- 


mous letters  to  newspapers  lacks  two  of  the  qualities  we  ad- 
mire. 

James  Carey,  Town-Counselor,  one  of  the  assassins  who 
has  turned  informer,  says  of  himself  and  associates  that 
"they  were  members  of  an  organization  in  Dublin  of  Invin- 
"  cibles,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Ireland  selected  from 
"'picked'  Fenians."  Worcester  and  Earl  Cowper  were  to 
"have  been  murdered  by  the  fifty  members  of  the  Dublin 
"branch."  "The  society  watched  days  and  nights  to  mur- 
"  der  Foster."  "Frank  Byrne  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
"  Confederation.  His  wife  brought  six  knives,  and,  on  one 
"  occasion,  a  rifle  under  her  cloak,"  to  the  house  where  the 
assassins  rendezvoused.  "While  the  'council'  was  thus  or- 
"  ganized  the  murder  of  Foster  and  Burke  was  discussed." 
This  man  Carey  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of  money  to  dis- 
burse. He  says  "there  was  no  time  he  could  not  have  had 
"  one  thousand  pounds  if  he  wished."  When  in  Kilmainham 
jail,  "  a  check  was  sent  the  prisoner  from  the  sustenance 
"  fund  of  the  Land- League."  We  make  these  extracts  only  to 
prove  that  the  conspiracy  was  an  organization  as  broad  as 
Ireland;  that  it  was  composed  of  Fenians  ;  that  its  funds 
came  from  the  Land-League  ;  and  we  draw  the  inference 
that  Fenianism,  Land-Leaguery,  and  organized  assassina- 
tion in  Ireland  are  birds  of  the  same  foul  nest.  For  further 
particulars  of  this  Phcenix  Park  murder — how  they  "  settled  " 
Lord  Cavendish,  how  one  went  back  to  Burke  and  put  his 
knife  again  in  his  throat,  and  how,  when  the  inhuman  fiends 
had  dispatched  Lord  Cavendish,  they  wiped  their  bloody 
knives  upon  the  grass — we  commend  our  good  Catholic  cler- 
gymen, our  Irish  gentlemen,  our  leading  Democratic  citi- 
zens who  have  adorned  Land-League  platforms,  and  the 
editors  of  our  daily  journals  who  ha\Te  encouraged  and  writ- 
ten up  the  savagery  and  brutalily  of  the  Sand-lot,  to  consult 
the  daily  journals.  The  same  daily  journals,  the  Call,  the 
Chronicle^  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Examiner,  either  had  not 
the  sense  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  Irish  political  agita- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  or  lacked  the  courage  to  dare  its  op- 
position, or  else  were  inspired  by  the  mercenary  instinct  of 
selling  sensations,  for  such  crimes  make  valuable  mer- 
chandise. In  view  of  these  dreadful  murders,  and  Ireland's 
disturbed  and  most  unhappy  condition,  we  feel  that  we  have 
not  been  wrong  in  continually  urging  our  adopted  Irish  peo- 
ple to  refrain  from  giving  aid  to  the  adventurous  demagogues 
who  make  a  profession  of  political  agitation,  and  who  have 
organized  an  industry  for  their  own  maintenance  in  idleness 
and  crime  by  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  Irish  people  in 
America.  We  have  not  been  wrong  in  denouncing  priests, 
politicians,  and  adventurers  who  have,  in  defiance  of  church, 
of  self-respect,  and  America's  best  interests,  persisted  in  this 
wrong-headed  and  most  criminal  course.  The  denunciation 
of  criminals  and  the  exposure  of  crime,  whether  committed 
by  individuals  or  classes,  whether  by  parties,  church,  or  race, 
against  republican  government  and  its  institutions,  or  against 
Americans  and  their  interests,  can  not  carry  the  journalist 
very  far  from  the  line  of  right. 

The  Record-Union  charges  our  Hub  Punch  Harrison  with 
making  figures  lie.  If  that  is  true,  then  Harrison  is  the 
father  of  lies.  The  father  of  lies  is  the  devil ;  therefore,  H  ub 
Punch  Harrison  is  the  very  devil.  Hub  Punch  Harrison 
says  the  railroads  have  not  promoted  the  prosperity  or  in- 
ci eased  the  material  wealth  of  California,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, before  the  Raihoad  Commissiuners,  when  making  an 
argument  for  the  cheap  transportation  of  hub  punch,  de- 
clared thai  his  assertion  was  provable  from  the  Controllers 
figures.  The  Record-Union  publishes  a  table,  showing  the 
increase  of  taxable  values  for  sixteen  years.  In  the  year 
1S67 — the  year  the  last  spike  was  driven — the  assr  ssed  valu- 
ation in  California  was  $212,205,339.01  ;  in  1S82  it  was 
$607,472,762,  an  increase  in  sixteen  years  of  $395,167,432.99. 
While  the  rate  of  State  tax  in  1867  was  $1.13,  it  was  in  18S2 
596-10  cents.  It  is  now  in  order  to  hear  from  the  father  of 
lies  and  Hub  Punch  an  explanation  of  these  figures.  Sen- 
ator Routier,  of  Sacramento,  in  discussing  Del  Valle's  reso- 
lution, opposing  the  consolidation  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
with  other  railroads,  made  the  following  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  made  by  the  State  since  railroads  were 
built : 

"I  have  been  here  thirty  years,  and  Iknowwhat  this  State  was  before 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built,  As  a  farmer,  a  fruit-raiser,  and 
a  wine-grower,  I  know  that  by  the  building  of  railroads  we  have  gained 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  almost  every  kind  of  produce,  and  in  some 
cases  much  more.  Land  held  at  a  nominal  price  has,  by  the  building 
of  the  several  roads,  appreciated  in  value  in  a  wonderful  way.  Pros- 
perity, which  knows  no  step  backward,  is  now.  our  loL  Wheat  can 
now  be  shipped  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  cheaper  than  by  vessels.  Who 
ever  thought  of  such  a  result  ten  years  ago  ?  That  fact  alone  ought  to 
open  the  eyes  ot  the  most  prejudiced  anti-railroad  man.  We  of  the 
county  of  Sacramento,  at  least,  have  every  reason  to  be  friendly  to  rail- 
roads in  general,  and  in  my  canvass  through  this  county  I  have  never 
found  the  man  who  asked  me  to  cinch  the  railroad.  I  know  that  our 
railroad  kings  are  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  and  I  don't  know  but  they 
are  ;  but  is  that  a  reason  to  denounce  them?  Did  they  do,  or  are  they 
doing,  anything  that  any  sound  business  men  would  not  do  if  they 
were  in  their  place?  They  are  asking  for  the  privilege  to  have  a  contin- 
uous route  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  perceive  any 
good  reason  for  refusing  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  every  wheat  and  wine-grower  in  the  State  of  Caliform  1 
that  their  demand  be  granted.    Think  of  this  :  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Ship-owners'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  asking  protection  from  railroad  competition  !  Who  ever  heard  of 
any  such  thing  in  the  whole  world  ?  This  fact,  and  this  fact  alone, 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  California,  and  be  sufficient 
reason  for  granting  the  continuous  route,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power." 


If  Wiggins,  the  weather  prophet,  had  prophesied  concern- 
ing San  Francisco,  or  if  anybody,  ambitious  of  the  honors 
of  true  prophecy,  would  declare  that  every  once  in  a  fe 
months  there  would  be  a  tempest-in-a-teapot  in  this  city  and 
State,  he  would  be  recognized  and  honored  as  one  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  the  seer  had  fallen.  There  is  a  wind 
which  occasionally  blows  from  the  north,  and  when  it  pre- 
vails everybody  is  nervous  :  our  wives  scold,  our  children 
go  it,  our  horses  run  away,  roosters  crow  at  unreasonable 
hours,  dogs  bay  the  moon,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  times 
were  out  of  joint.  If  it  does  not  rain,  we  all  get  blue  ;  there 
is  to  be  no  grain,  no  grass,  and  no  fruit ;  the  farmer  grum- 
bles, the  merchant  desponds,  and  the  tramp  and  vagabond 
look  forward  with  doubtful  confidence  to  their  supply  of 
watermelons,  grapes,  feasts  at  kitchen  doors,  and  quiet 
snoozes  under  haystacks  at  the  noon  of  sunny  summer  days. 
San  Francisco  stampedes  itself  over  some  imaginary  evil, 
and,  like  a  runaway  mule  team,  will,  if  left  alone,  come  back, 
looking  sorry  and  ashamed  that  it  should  have  made  such  an 
ass  of  itself.  We  are  just  now  in  one  of  our  usual  tempo- 
rary excitements.  In  fact,  we  have  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  several  particular  reasons  for  general  disquietude.  The 
Legis'ature  and  the  Railroad  Commission  are  endeavoring 
to  vex  the  railroad  people,  by  threatened  regulations  of 
freight  and  reductions  of  fare.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
make  enough  of  clatter  to  convince  their  voting  constituents 
that  they  are  dead  in  earnest.  They  know,  and  we  know, 
and  they  know  we  know,  that  they  are  only  beating  gongs 
and  flinging  stinkpots,  like  Chinese  soldiers.  The  Legislat- 
ure will  adjourn — and  everybody  knows  it  will  adjourn — 
without  accomplishing  any  act  of  practical  legislation  that 
.will  affect  fares  or  freights  one  dime.  The  Railroad  Com- 
missioners are  doing  one  good  thing  and  accomplishing  one 
good  purpose  :  they  are  giving  Messrs.  Towne,  and  Good- 
man, and  other  railroad  authorities  the  opportunity  to  explain 
how  false,  childish,  and  unreasonable  are  most  of  the  com- 
plaints against  railroad  management,  and  thus  educating  the 
people  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  railroads 
are  managed,  and  better  to  appreciate  the  relation  which 
they  hold  to  all  other  legitimate  industries  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Foote  and  his  associate  are,  in  this  respect,  doing  good 
service.  It  is  the  only  good  they  can  do,  for  we  are  certain 
that  if  between  the  railroad  managers  and  this  Railroad 
Commission  there  comes  an  issue  that  will  take  the  man- 
agement of  railroad  property  from  the  men  who  own  it,  they 
will  bank  the  fires  of  locomotives,  steam  ferries  and  trans- 
ports, and  give  the  people  of  this  city  and  State  a  test  of  the 
staying  qualities  of  a  corporation  against  the  exactions  and 
tyrannies  of  political  and  party  demagogues. 


The  directors  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company  have  been 
compelled,  after  years  of  newspaper  villainy  and  political 
blackmailing,  to  stand  and  deliver.  The  company  threw  up 
its  hands  under  menace  of  an  organized  conspiracy  to  rob 
it,  and  says,  in  effect,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  "  We  are 
"  at  your  mercy  :  go  through  us."  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Messrs.  Pond,  Strother,  and  Rankin,  have  made 
valueless  over  three  millions  of  property  in  the  hands  of  in- 
nocent holders,  and  this  in  violation,  as  we  think,  of  law, 
justice,  and  common  sense.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, dealing  in  an  article  of  merchandise,  no  more  essen- 
tial to  the  family  than  bread  or  meat,  no  more  indispensable 
to  corporations  than  coal,  is  seized  upon  by  the  municipal 
government  and  demanded  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  the 
commodity  in  which  it  deals  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent.  The  company  replies  that  under  this  reduced  tariff  of 
water-rates,  it  can  not  carry  on  its  business,  pay  its  interest, 
meet  its  expenses,  and  live  ;  then,  without  the  opportunity 
of  trial,  without  a  day  in  court,  without  any  other  investiga- 
tion than  an  ex  parte  inquisition  under  the  constant  tirades 
of  an  angry  press  and  the  demagoguism  of  not  over  respect- 
able politicians,  a  rate  is  fixed  by  the  political  agents  of  the 
consumers  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  wishes  or  interests  of  the  people  who  own  water  stock. 
The  act  is  unprecedented,  is  probably  illegal,  and,  whether 
done  by  precedent  or  law,  is  one-sided,  arbitrary,  and  in- 
famous. The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  Spring  Valley 
plant  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
present  value  of  Spring  Valley  stock.  Mr.  Pond  owns  pow- 
der company  stock,  now  worth  from  $105  to  %\  io,  upon 
which  twelve  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in.  It  would  be  just 
as  proper  to  compel  the  company  to  reduce  the  selling  price 
of  powder  thirty-seven  apd  one-half  per  cent.,  and  give  as  a 
reason  that  this  value  would  be  remunerative  to  the  stock- 
holders, because  their  stock  had  grown  from  twelve  dollars  to 
$1.10.  There  is  no  better,  or  other,  or  higher  reason  for  ar- 
bitrarily fixing  the  price  of  water  than  for  fixing  the  price  of 
bread,  meat,  milk,  fuel,  or  house-rent ;  and  the  same  politi- 
cal principle  that  has  been  invoked  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  property  may  be  ap- 
p.iedwith  an  equal  degree  of  justice  to  all  property.     If  the 


buyers  of  water  may  fix  its  price,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
buyers  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk,  and  house-rent  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege.  If  government  has  the  authority 
to  "control  and  regulate"  the  water  company's  business,  it 
has  the  same  authority  to  control  and  regulate  every  other 
kind  of  business.  It  may  fix  the  price  at  which  the  Bulletin 
Company  shall  sell  its  papers,  or  the  rates  at  which  it  shall 
insert  its  advertisements.  It  may  "fix"  the  selling  price  of 
Mr.  Pond's  whisky,  or  Mr.  Rankin's  lager  beer,  or  Mr.  Fleet 
Strother's  Dupont  Street  bonds.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  come  of  this  quarrel.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  will  do  about  it.  If  the  Argonaut 
Company  were  thus  compelled  to  do  its  business  without 
profit,  rather  than  submit,  we  would  burn  it.  If  the  writer 
owned  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  its  flood-gates  would 
open  and  the  waters  of  its  reservoirs  would  run  to  the  sea  ; 
and  then  it  would  be  seen  what  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Fleet 
Strother,  John  Nightingale,  and  Mr.  Denis  Kearney  would 
do  about  it.  We  presume  no  one  questions  the  right  of  the 
company  to  retire  from  business  and  destroy  its  reservoirs, 
if  it  pleases;  take  up  its  pipes  and  mains,  and  sell  them  for 
old  iron,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  There  would  then  be  left 
the  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  We  presume 
there  is  no  question  that  the  company  may  sell  its  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  leave  the  catchment  of  its  hills 
and  valleys  to  return  to  their  natural  water-courses.  The 
right  then  remains  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  get  water 
where  it  can  find  it ;  for  individuals  to  pump  from  wells  ; 
and  Von  Schmidt  to  bring  us  the  water  of  Tahoe,  if  he  can 
find  any  credulous  fool  to  supply  the  money ;  and  we  all 
have  the  privilege  of  putting  eve-troughs  to  our  dwellings. 
If  ill-health  follows,  as  predicted  by  the  doctors,  all  the  better 
for  them.  If  insurance  goes  up,  all  the  more  premiums  to 
the  companies.  If  all  the  evils  of  Pandora's  box  are  poured 
out  upon  San  Francisco,  the  fault  will  not  lie  with  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  but  with  the  men  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  confiscate  and  steal  its  property.  If  conflagrations 
happen  and  can  not  be  subdued,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
men  who  have,  after  ten  years'  endeavor,  driven  the  company 
to  suspend  its  efforts  to  give  San  Francisco  an  unlimited 
supply  of  water. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Supervisors  on  Wednesday  night 
Mr.  Fleet  Strother  made  a  curious  exhibition  of  himself, 
only  again  illustrating  for  the  ten  thousand  millionth  time 
how  foolish  and  altogether  absurd  a  very  respectable  and 
honest  man  may  act  when  he  looses  his  head.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  a  hen.  There  was  a  rooster  once  on  exhibition 
in  San  Francisco  who  lived  several  days  after  his  head 
was  chopped  off.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  a  man's  brains 
were  out,  the  man  would  die  ;  now,  when  a  Supervisor  or 
rooster  loses  his  head,  he  flops  and  comically  disports  him- 
self. A  contest  arises  in  the  Board  over  its  legal  authority 
to  "fix"  water-rates.  The  president  of  the  company  seeks 
an  injunction  from  a  United  States  judge,  having  authority 
and  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  temporory  restraining  order.  It 
is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  ask  and  receive  such  an  order.  The  time  under 
which  the  ordinance  is  to  pass  does  not  run  pending  the  re- 
straint. Nobody  is  hurt,  no  interest  is  affected,  the  case  is 
not  determined  and  is  not  heard.  Fleet  Strother,  Super- 
visor, comes  to  the  Board,  excited,  crazy,  drunk  with  passion, 
and  declares  that  the  writ  has  been  granted  "by  an  un- 
"  worthy  judge,  through  collusion  ;  "  and  that  "  the  act  is  a 
'•high-handed  outrage  against  the  liberties  of  the  people." 
This  judge — Lorenzo  Sawyer — has,  for  thirty  years  here 
among  us,  earned  and  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest,  learned,  honorable,  and  conscientious  judge.  Fleet 
Strother  in  one  hour  earned,  and  deserved  to  earn,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  impulsive,  passionate,  ill-balanced,  hot- 
headed fool  and  calumniator,  or  else  a  deliberate,  malicious, 
vindictive,  and  criminal  slanderer.  He  had,  in  the  coolness 
of  preparation,  formulated  on  ordinance,  asking  that  Judge 
Sawyer  be  impeached  for  his  bold  usurpation  of  power  and 
his  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Shirley,  of  the  Third  Ward,  usually  very  level-headed,  did 
himself  no  credit  by  approving  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  ; 
and  Mr.  Reichenbach  did  the  same  absurd  thing;  and, 
when  these  gentlemen  have  had  time  to  think,  they  will  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  desiring  the  impeachment  of 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  and,  if  they  are  not  ashamed,  they  ought 
to  be.  As  for  poor  Strother,  we  would  recommend  when  he 
feels  one  of  his  eloquent  and  exacerbating  paroxysms  com- 
ing on,  when  he  experiences  the  sensation  of  the  American 
flag  getting  in  his  throat,  and  there  is  a  tendency  of  his 
arms  to  flop  up  like  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  and 
spread  themselves,  and  he  feels  great,burning  words  bubbling 
in  his  bosom  and  throbbing  to  burst  his  corset- strings  unless 
he  screams — in  other  words,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  going 
to  have  one  of  his  paroxysmal  convulsions — that  he  ask  leave 
of  his  honor  the  Mayor  to  go  out  and  take  a  cold  bath.  If 
the  sight  of  Spring  Valley  water  is  likely  to  give  him  an 
attack  of  hydrophobia,  we  are  confident  that  Lloyd  Tevis 
would  give  him  an  order  to  go  into  his  ice-house  and  be 
showered  with  a  spray  of  ammonia.  If  the  Honorable  Fleet 
Strother  would  not  make  a  fool  of  himself,  nobody  would 


find  it  out,  and  he  would  pass  for  an  intelligent  and  honest 
Supervisor. 

Still,  this  water  question  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  not  agree- 
able to  feel,  that  the  safety  of  the  city  is  imperiled,  or  the 
comfort  of  citizens  interfered  with,  because  of  the  angry 
altercation  between  its  managers  and  the  editors  of  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Mayor  and  such  Supervisors  whom  that 
journal  can  control.  It  is  not  nice  to  have  the  water  cease 
to  flow  to  our  boilers,  our  elevators,  our  cooking  ranges,  our 
kitchen  sinks,  our  bath-tubs,  and  our  wash-basins,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  controversy  can  not  be  arranged.  The 
company  again  and  again  have  offered  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  Board  of  Underwriters,  having  one  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars  worth  of  property  at  risk,  have  made 
a  similar  suggestion  to  the  Supervisors,  which  is  unheeded. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  prom- 
inent citizens  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  without  avail. 
We  would  suggest  to  his  honor,  Mayor  Bartlett,  that  it 
would  be  a  graceful  thing  for  him  to  do  as  he  has  already 
done  upon  the  financial  question.  Let  the  Underwriters,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  prominent  citizens  be 
brought  into  council  to  consider  this  whole  question.  We 
are  confident  it  can  be  easily  settled,  and  that  such  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  would  be  better  and  more  satisfactory 
than  an  interminable  suit  at  law  through  the  Federal  tribu- 
nals, reaching  in  perhaps  five  years  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime, 
pending  the  controversy,  there  being  no  increased  water 
facilities  provided  for  our  growing  city,  and  none  extended  to 
such  outlying  parts  of  it  as  are  not  within  the  water  system. 
Of  course  there  is  no  intelligent  person  who  pretends  to 
think,  with  Mr.  Fleet  Strother,  that  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors  can  cause  the  impeachment  of  a  Federal 
judge,  or  that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  protecting  its  property  by  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land.  The  Hon. 
Washington  Bartlett  has  now  a  good  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  belongs  to  neither  side  of  this  controversy, 
and  that  he  is  not  a  creature  of  the  Bulletin  nor  a  hireling 
of  Spring  Valley.  We  would  caution  our  Supervisors  from 
accepting  the  applause  of  the  sand-lotters  in  the  lobby  as  the 
voice  of  the  people  or  the  Bulletn  as  the  voice  of  God. 

The  Constitution,  section  eighteen,  article  eleven,  provides 
that  "no  city  shall  incur  in  any  one  fiscal  year  any  debt  or 
"  liability  that  shall  exceed  the  income  and  revenue  which 
"  shall  be  provided  for  such  fiscal  year,  without  the  assent  of 
"two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors,  at  an  election  called 
"for  that  purpose."     The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gas  Company  vs.  Brickwedel,  decided  that  the  word  "pro- 
vided "  means  actually  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury. 
In  other  words,  San  Francisco  shall  spend  only  its  annual 
income  in  any  fiscal  year.     Former  administrations  have  not 
lived  within  the  law,  and  the  city  is  certain  to  run  out  of 
money  for  certaia  departments  within  sixty  days,  unless  it 
retrenches.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  and  certain  promi- 
nent citizens  are  now  in  consultation  as  to  how  to  cut  down 
expenses.     There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  rigid  econ- 
omy.    When  the  family  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  of 
its  bread-getter,  extravagances  have  to  be  cut  off,  extra  serv- 
ants discharged,  the  horses  sent  to  the  ranch,  the  girls  have 
to  go  without  new  dresses,  and  the  boys  are  not  allowed  to 
draw  money  for  cigarettes,  drinks,  and  tailors'  bills  from  the 
old  gentleman.     Let  the  city  do  the  same  thing.     First,  turn 
off  the  gas,  and  begin  in  Montgomery  Street.     The  mer- 
chants will  light  in  front  of  their  stores,  and  every  house- 
holder will  put  a  light   in  window.     Turn   off  half  of  the 
police,  or  put  the  whole  on  half  pay  for  four  months.     If 
they  can't  stand  it,  or  won't,  let  them  resign.    Let  the  streets 
go  unswept  and  unsprinkled  for  four  months — a  little  more 
earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust   only  anticipates  the  time 
when  earth  and  dust  is  all  that  remains.     Cut  down  salaries 
and  lop  off  unnecessaries  in  every  department  of  our  city 
government.     It  is  only  for  four  months.     Close  the  Indus- 
trial School,  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  Home  of  the  Inebri- 
ates.    Take   all  the   nonsense   out   of  the   hospitals,  Alms 
House,  House  of  Correction,  Health   Department,  courts, 
Law  Library,  Free  Library,  Fourth  of  July  expenses,  and 
pound  for  dogs.     Discharge  all  the  supernumeraries,  loafers, 
and  political  vagabonds  who  live  on  the  city  and  its  treasury. 
Let  every  single  branch  of  the  city  government  be  subjected 
to  the  rigid  economy  which  such  merchants  as  William  T. 
Coleman  and  Mr.  Dempster  would  apply  to  their  own  count- 
ing-houses, and  there  will  be  no  embarrassment  of  any  kind 
to  our  municipal  administration,  but  good  will  come  out  of 
the  affair,  and  permanent  reforms  be  inaugurated.     To  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  revision  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  undignified,  and  result  in  nothing.     To  at- 
tempt to  issue  bonds  or  borrow  money,  would  be  impossible, 
for  the  people  would  not  vote  for  it.     To  run  the  demands 
over  the  fiscal  year  is  illegal  ;  and  for  Mr.  Craig  to  attempt 
to  interpret  the  word  "provided"  to  mean  "estimated"  is 
simply  absurd,  and  would  only  complicate  the  entanglement. 
The  only  thing  to  do — the  only  natural,  and  honest,  and 
politic,  and  practical  thing  that  can  be  done — is 
situation  squarely  in  the  face,  and  economize. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 


How  June  Found  Massa  Linkum. 


June  laid  down  her  knives  upon  the  scrubbing-board,  and 
stole  softly  out  into  the  yard.  Madame  Joilet  was  taking  a 
nap  up  stairs,  and,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  the  coast  seemed 
to  be  quite  clear. 

June  was  a  little  girl  who  had  lived  in  Richmond  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  who  had  never  been  outside  the 
city  boundaries,  and  who  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  North 
lay  just  above  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
about  a  mile  below  the  James.  She  could  not  tell  A  from  Z, 
nor  the  figure  i  from  40 ;  and  whenever  Madame  Joilet 
made  those  funny  little  curves  and  dots  and  blots  with  pen 
and  ink,  in  drawing  up  her  bills  to  send  in  to  the  lodgers  up 
stairs,  June  considered  that  she  was  moved  thereto  by 
witches.  Her  authority  for  this  theory  lay  in  a  charming  old 
woman  across  the  way,  who  had  one  tooth,  and  wore  a 
yellow  cap,  and  used  to  tell  her  ghost  stories  sometimes  in 
the  evening. 

Somebody  asked  June  once  how  old  she  was. 
"  'Spect  I's  a  hundred — dunno,"  she  said,  gravely.  Exactly 
how  old  she  was  nobody  knew.  She  was  not  tall  enough  to 
be  more  than  seven,  but  her  face  was  like  the  face  of  a  little 
old  woman.  It  was  a  queer  little  face,  with  thick  lips  and 
low  forehead,  and  great  mournful  eyes.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  about  these  eyes.  Whenever  they  looked  at 
one,  they  seemed  to  cry  right  out,  as  if  they  had  a  voice. 
But  no  one  in  Richmond  cared  about  that.  Nobody  cared 
about  June  at  all.  When  she  was  unhappy,  no  one  asked 
what  was  the  matter ;  when  she  was  hungry,  or  cold,  or 
frightened,  Madame  Joilet  laughed  at  her,  and  when  she  was 
sick,  she  beat  her.  If  she  broke  a  teacup,  or  spilled  a  mug 
of  coffee,  she  had  her  ears  boxed,  or  was  shut  up  in  a  terri- 
ble dark  cellar,  where  the  rats  were  as  large  as  kittens.  If 
she  tried  to  sing  a  little  in  her  sorrowful,  smothered  way 
over  her  work,  Madame  Joilet  shook  her  for  making  so 
much  noise.  When  she  stopped,  she  scolded  her  for  being 
sulky.  Nothing  that  she  could  do  ever  happened  to  be 
right ;  everything  was  sure  to  be  wrong.  She  had  not  half 
enough  to  eat,  nor  half  enough  to  wear.  What  was  worse 
than  that,  she  had  nobody  to  kiss  her  ;  nobody  to  love  her 
and  pet  her  ;  nobody  in  all  the  wide  world  to  care  whether 
she  lived  or  died,  except  a  half-starved  kitten  that  lived  in 
the  wood-shed.  For  June  was  black,  and  a  slave  ;  and  this 
Frenchwoman,  Madame  Joilet,  was  her  mistress. 

Hungry  was  the  kitten.  June  had  named  it  so  because 
it  was  black.  She  had  an  idea  that  everything  black  was 
hungry,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

That  there  had  been  a  war,  June  had  gathered  from  old 
Creline,  who  told  her  the  ghost  stories.  What  it  was  all 
about  she  did  not  know.  Madame  Joilet  said  some  terrible 
giants,  called  Yankees,  were  coming  down  to  eat  up  all  the 
little  black  girls  in  Richmond.  Creline  said  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  the  Messiah's  people,  and  were  coming  to  set  the 
negroes  free.  Who  the  Messiah  was,  June  did  not  know  ; 
but  she  had  heard  vague  legends  from  Creline  of  old-time 
African  princes,  who  lived  in  great  free  forests,  and  sailed 
on  sparkling  rivers  in  boats  of  painted  bark,  and  she  thought 
that  he  must  be  one  of  them. 

Now,  this  morning,  Creline  had  whispered  mysteriously  to 
June,  as  she  went  up  the  street  to  sell  some  eggs  for  Madame 
Joilet,  that  Massa  Linkum  was  coming  that  very  day.  June 
knew  nothing  abouL  Massa  Linkum,  and  nothing  "about  those 
grand,  immortal  words  of  his  which  had  made  every  slave  in 
Richmond  free  ;  it  had  never  entered  Madame  Joilet's  plan 
that  she  should  know.  No  one  can  tell,  reasoned  madame, 
what  notions  the  little  nigger  will  get  if  she  finds  it  out. 
She  might  even  ask  for  wages,  or  take  a  notion  to  learn  to 
read,  or  run  away,  or  something.  June  saw  no  one  ;  she 
kept  her  prudently  in  the  house  Tell  her  ?  Nont  nony  im- 
possible ! 

But  June  had  heard  the  beautiful  news  this  morning,  like 
all  the  rest ;  and  June  was  glad,  though  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  why.  So,  while  her  mistress  v/as  safely  asleep 
up  stairs,  she  had  stolen  out  to  watch  for  the  wonderful 
sight. 

She  was  standing  there  on  tiptoe  on  the  fence,  in  her  little 
ragged  dress,  with  the  black  kitten  in  her  arms,  when  a  great 
crowd  turned  a  corner,  and  tossed  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
swept  up  the  street.  There  were  armed  soldiers  with  glit- 
tering uniforms,  and  there  were  flags  flying,  and  merry 
voices  shouting,  and  huzzas  and  blessings  distinct  upon  the 
air.  There  were  long  lines  of  dusky  faces  upturned  and  wet 
with  happy  tears.  There  were  angry  faces,  too,  scowling 
from  windows  and  lurking  in  dark  corners. 

It  swept  on,  and  it  swept  up,  and  June  stood  still  and  held 
her  breath  to  look,  and  saw,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  tall  man 
dresssed  in  black.  He  had  a  thin,  white  face,  sad-eyed,  and 
kindly  and  quiet,  and  he  was  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  peo- 
ple on  either  side. 

"  God  bress  yer,  Massa  Linkum,  Godbress  yer  !  "  shouted 
the  happy  voices  ;  and  then  there  was  a  chorus  of  wild  hur- 
rahs, and  June  laughed  outright  for  glee,  and  lifted  up  her 
thin  little  voice,  and  cried,  "  Bress  yer,  Massa  Linkum  !  " 
with  the  rest,  and  knew  no  more  than  the  kitty  what  she  did 
t  for. 

The  great  man  turned,  and  saw  June  standing  alone  in  the 
sunlight,  the  fresh  wind  blowing  her  ragged  dress,  her  little 
black  shoulders  just  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  her 
wide-open,  mournful  eyes,  and  the  kitten  squeezed  in  her 
arms.  And  he  looked  right  at  her,  oh,  so  kindly  !  and  gave 
her  a  smile  all  to  herself — one  of  his  rare  smiles,  with  a  bit 
of  a  quiver  in  it — and  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

"  Take  me  'long  wid  yer,  Massa  Linkum,  Massa  Linkum !" 
called  poor  June,  faintly.  But  no  one  heard  her  ;  and  the 
crowd  swept  on,  and  June's  voice  broke  into  a  cry,  and  the 
hot  tears  came,  and  she  laid  her  face  down  on  Hungry  to 
hide  ihem.  You  see,  in  all  her  life  no  one  had  ever  looked 
so  at  poor  June  before. 

"  June,  June,  come  here  !"    called  a  sharp  voice  from  the 

house.     But  June  was  sobbing  so  hard  that  she  did  not  hear. 

"  Venez  ici—vite,  vile/    June  !     Voila!    The  little  nigger 

wiii  he  the  death  of  me.     She  tears  my  heart.     June,  vitet  I 

-.e  started,  and  jumped  down  from  the  fence,  ^nd  ran 
he  house  with  great  frightened  eyes. 


"  I  just  didn't  mean  to,  noways,  missus.  I  want  to  see 
Massa  Linkum,  an'  he  look  at  me,  an'  I  done  forgot  ebery- 
ting.    Oh,  missus,  don'  beat  me  dis  yere  time,  an'  I'll  neber — * 

But  Madame  Joilet  interrupted  her  with  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  dragged  her  up  stairs.  There  was  a  terrible  look  on 
Madame's  face.  Just  what  happened  up  stairs,  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  tell  you. 

That  night,  June  was  crouched,  sobbing,  and  bruised,  and 
bleeding,  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  when  Creline  came  in 
on  an  errand  for  her  mistress.  Madame  Joilet  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  two  were  alone 
together.     June  crawled  out  from  behind  the  stove. 

"  I  see  him — I  see  Massa  Linkum,  Creline." 

"  De  Lord  bress  him  foreber  'n'  eber.  Amen  ! "  exclaimed 
Creline,  fervently,  throwing  up  her  old  thin  hands. 

June  crept  a  little  nearer,  and  looked  all  around  the  room 
to  see  if  the  doors  were  shut. 

"  Creline,  what's  he  done  gone  come  down  here  fur  ?  Am 
he  de  Messiah  ?" 

"  Bress  yer  soul,  chile  !  don'  ye  know  better  'n  dat  ar  ! " 

"  Don' .know  nuffin,''  said  June,  sullenly.  "  Neber  knows 
nuffin  ;  'spects  I  never's  gwine  to.  Can'  go  out  in  de  road 
to  fine  out — she  beat  me.  Can'  ask  nuffin — she  jest  gib  me  a 
push  down  cellar.  Oh,  Creline,  der's  seek  rats  down  dar 
now — dar  is  !  " 

"Yer  poor  critter  !"  said  Creline,  with  great  contempt  for 
her  ignorance.  "  Why,  Massa  Linkum,  everybody  knows 
'bout  he  !  He's  done  gone  made  we  free — whole  heap  on 
we." 

u  Free  !  "  echoed  June,  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"  Laws,  yes,  chile  ;  'pears  like  yer's  drefful  stupid.  Yer 
don'  b'long" — Creline  lowered  her  voice  to  a  mysterious 
whisper,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  closed  door — "  yer  don' 
b'long  to  Missus  Jolly  no  more  dan  she  b'long  to  you,  an' 
dat's  de  trufe  now,  'case  Massa  Linkum  say  so — God  bress 
him  !" 

Just  then  Madame  Joilet  came  back. 

"  What's  that  you're  talking  about  ?"  she  said,  sharply. 

"  June  was  jes'  sayin1  what  a  heap  she  tink  ob  you,  missus," 
said  Creline,  with  a  grave  face. 

June  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night,  thinking  about 
Massa  Linkum,  and  the  wonderful  news  Creline  had  brought, 
and  wondering  when  Madame  Joilet  would  tell  her  that  she 
was  free. 

But  many  days  passed,  and  Madame  said  nothing  about 
it.  Creline's  son  had  left  his  master  and  gone  North.  Cre- 
line herself  had  asked  and  obtained  scanty  wages  for  her 
work.  A  little  black  boy  across  the  street  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  for  some  trifling  fault, 
and  they  had  just  begun  to  beat  him  in  the  yard,  when  a 
Union  officer  stepped  up  and  stopped  them.  A  little  girl, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  whose  name  June  had  often 
heard,  had  just  found  her  father,  who  had  been  sold  away 
from  her  years  ago,  and  had  come  into  Richmond  with  the 
Yankee  soldiers.  But  nothing  had  happened  to  June. 
Everything  went  on  as  in  the  old  days  before  Massa  Linkum 
came.  She  washed  dishes,  and  scrubbed  knives,  and  carried 
baskets  of  wood,  so  heavy  that  she  tottered  under  their 
weight,  and  was  scolded  if  she  dropped  so  much  as  a  shav- 
ing on  the  floor  ;  she  swept  the  rooms  with  a  broom  three 
times  as  tall  as  she  was,  and  had  her  ears  boxed  because 
she  could  not  get  the  dust  up  with  such  tiny  hands.  She 
worked,  and  scrubbed,  and  ran  on  errands  from  morning  to 
night,  till  her  feet  ached  so  that  she  cried  out  with  the  pain. 
She  was  whipped,  and  scolded,  and  threatened,  and  fright- 
ened, and  shaken,  just  as  she  had  been  ever  since  she 
could  remember.  She  was  kept  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in 
the  house,  with  Madame  Joilet's  cold  gray  eyes  forever  on 
her,  and  her  sharp  voice  forever  in  her  ear.  And  still  not  a 
word  was  said  about  Massa  Linkum  and  the  beautiful  free- 
dom he  had  given  to  all  such  as  little  June,  and  not  a  word 
did  June  dare  to  say. 

But  June  thought.  Madame  Joilet  could  not  help  that. 
If  Madame  had  known  just  what  June  was  thinking,  she 
would  have  tried  hard  to  help  it. 

One  night  Creline  was  going  by  the  house,  when  June 
called  to  her  softly  through  the  fence. 

"Creline!" 

"  What's  de  matter  ?  "  said  Creline,  who  was  in  a  great 
hurry. 

"  I's  gwine  to  fine  Massa  Linkum — don'  yer  tell  nobody." 

"  Laws  a  massy,  what  a  young  un  dat  ar  chile  is  !  "  said 
Creline,  thinking  that  June  had  just  waked  up  from  a  dream, 
and  forthwith  forgetting  all  about  her. 

Madame  Joilet  always  locked  June  into  her  room,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  closet  with  a  window  in  it,  and  a  heap  of 
rags  for  a  bed.  On  this  particular  night  she  turned  the  key 
as  usual,  and  then  went  to  her  own  room  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house,  where  she  was  soon  soundly  asleep. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  when  all  the  house  was  still,  the 
window  of  June's  closet  softly  opened.  There  was  a  roofed 
door-way  just  underneath  it,  with  an  old  grape-vine  trellis 
running  up  one  side  of  it.  A  little  dark  figure  stepped  out 
timidly  on  the  narrow,  steep  roof,  clinging  with  its  hands  to 
keep  its  balance,  and  then  down  upon  the  trellis,  which  it 
began  to  crawl  slowly  down.  The  old  wood  creaked  and 
groaned  and  trembled,  and  the  little  figure  trembled  and 
stood  still.  If  it  should  give  way  and  fall  crashing  to  the 
ground  ! 

She  stood  a  minute  looking  down  ;  then  she  took  a  slow, 
careful  step  ;  then  another,  and  another,  hand  under  hand 
upon  the  bars.  The  trellis  creaked,  and  shook,  and  cracked, 
b'Jt  it  held  on,  and  June  held  on,  and  dropped  softly  down, 
gasping  and  terrified  at  what  she  had  done,  all  in  a  little 
heap  on  the  grass  below. 

She  lay  there  a  moment  perfectly  still.  She  could  not 
catch  her  breath  at  first,  and  she  trembled  so  that  she  could 
not  move. 

Then  she  crept  along  on  tiptoe  to  the  wood-shed.  She 
ran  a  great  risk  in  opening  the  wood-shed  door,  for  the 
hinges  were  rusty,  and  it  creaked  with  a  terrible  noise.  But 
Hungry  was  in  there.  She  could  not  go  without  Hungry. 
She  went  in,  and  called  in  a  faint  whisper.  The  kitten  knew 
her,  dark  as  it  was,  and  ran  out  from  the  wood-pile  with  a 
joyful  mew,  to  rub  itself  against  her  dress. 

lC  We's  gwine  to  fine  Massa  Linkum,  you  an'  me,  bof  two 
togeder,"  said  June. 

"  Pur  !  pur-r-r  !  "  said  Hungry,  as  if  she  were  quite  con- 
tent ;  and  June  took  her  up  in  her  arms  and  laughed  softly. 


How  happy  they  would  be,  she  and  Hungry ! — and  how  Mas- 
sa Linkum  would  smile  and  wonder  when  he  saw  them  com- 
ing in  ! — and  how  Madame  Joilet  would  hunt  and  scold  ! 

It  was  very  still  and  very  dark.  The  great  trees  stood  up 
like  giants  against  the  sky,  and  the  wind  howled  hoarsely 
through  them.  It  made  June  think  of  the  bloodhounds 
that  she  had  seen  rushing  with  horrible  yells  to  the  swamps, 
where  hunted  slaves  were  hidfng. 

"  I  reckon  'tain't  on'y  little  ways,  Hungry,"  she  said,  with  a 
shiver  ;  "  we'll  git  dar  'fore  long.     Don'  be  'fraid." 

"  Pur  !  pur-r-r  !"  said  Hungry,  nestling  her  head  in  warmly 
under  June's  arm. 

"'Spect _y0«  lub  me,  Hungry — 'spects  you  does  !" 

And  then  June  laughed  out  softly  once  more.  What  would 
Massa  Linkum  say  to  the  kitty?  Had  he  ever  seen  such  a 
kitty  as  that  in  all  his  life  ? 

So  she  folded  her  arms  tightly  over  Hungry's  soft  fur,  and 
trudged  away  into  the  woods.  She  began  to  sing  a  little  as 
she  walked,  in  that  sorrowful,  smothered  way  that  made 
Madame  Joilet  angry.  Ah,  that  was  all  over  now  !  There 
would  be  no  more  scolding  and  beating,  no  more  tired  days, 
no  more  terrible  nights  spent  in  the  dark  and  lonely  cellar, 
no  more  going  to  bed  without  her  supper,  and  crying  herself 
to  sleep.  Massa  Linkum  would  never  treat  her  so.  She 
never  once  doubted,  in  that  foolish  little  trusting  heart  of 
hers,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  Hungry  too. 
Why  should  she  ?  Was  there  any  one  in  all  the  world  who 
had  looked  so  at  poor  little  June? 

So  on  and  away,  deep  into  the  woods  and  swamps,  she 
trudged  cheerily  ;  and  she  sang  low  to  Hungry,  and  Hungry 
purred  to  her,  The  night  passed  on  and  the  stars  grew  pale, 
the  woods  deepened  and  thickened,  the  swamps  were  cold 
and  wet,  the  brambles  scratched  her  hands  and  feet. 

"  It's  jes'  ober  here  little  ways,  Hungry" — trying  to  laugh. 
"  We'll  fine  him  purty  soon.  I's  terrible  tired  an' — sleepy, 
Hungry." 

She  sat  down  then  on  a  heap  of  leaves  to  rest,  and  laid 
her  head  down  upon  her  arm,  and  Hungry  mewed  a  little, 
and  curled  up  in  her  neck.  The  next  she  knew  the  sun  was 
shining.  She  jumped  up  frightened  and  puzzled,  and  then 
she  remembered  where  she  was,  and  began  to  think  of  break- 
fast. But  there  were  no  berries  but  the  poisonous  dog-wood, 
and  nothing  else  to  be  seen  but  leaves,  and  grass,  and 
bushes.  Hungry  snapped  up  a  few  grass- hoppers,  and 
looked  longingly  at  an  unattainable  squirrel,  who  was  flying 
from  tree-top  to  tree-top  ;  then  they  went  slowly  on. 

About  noon  they  came  to  a  bit  of  a  brook.  June  scooped 
the  water  in  her  hands,  and  Hungry  lapped  it  with  her  pink 
tongue.  But  there  was  no  dinner  to  be  found,  and  no  sign 
of  Massa  Linkum ;  the  sun  was  like  a  great  ball  of  fire  above 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  child  grew  faint  and  weak. 

"  I  didn't  'spect  it  was  so  fur,"  groaned  poor  June.  "  But 
don'  yer  be  'feard  now  Hungry.  'Pears  like  we'll  fine  him 
berry  soon." 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight  came.  Nothing  but 
the  great  forest  and  the  swamps  and  the  darkening  shadows 
and  the  long  hungry  night.  June  lay  down  once  more  on 
the  damp  ground  where  the  poisonous  snakes  hid  in  the 
bushes,  and  hugged  Hungry  with  her  weak  little  arms,  and 
tried  to  speak  out  bravely.  "We'll  fine  him,  Hungry,  sure, 
to-morrer.  He'll  jes'  open  de  door  an'  let  us  right  in,  he 
will  ;  an'  he'll  hab  breakfas  all  ready  an'  waitin',  'pears  like 
he'll  hab  a  dish  ob  milk  up  in  de  corner  for  you  now — tink 
o'  dat  ar,  Hungry  ! "  and  then  the  pooi  little  voice  that  tried 
to  be  so  brave  broke  down  into  a  great  sob.  "  Ef  I  on'y  jes' 
had  one  little  mouthful  now,  Hungry  ! — on'y  one  !" 

So  another  night  passed,  and  another  morning  came.  A 
bitter  wind  blew  from  the  east  that  day,  and  long  before 
noon  the  rain  was  falling,  dreary  and  chilly  and  sharp.  It 
soaked  June's  feet  and  ragged  dress  and  pelted  in  her  face. 
The  wind  blew  against  her,  and  whirled  about  her,  and 
tossed  her  to  and  fro — she  was  such  a  little  thing  and  so 
weak  now  and  faint. 

Just  as  the  early  twilight  fell  from  the  leaden  sky,  and  the 
shadows  began  to  skulk  under  the  bushes,  and  the  birds 
gathered  to  their  nests  with  sleepy  twitter,  she  tripped  over 
a  little  stone,  fell  weakly  to  the  ground,  and  lay  still.  She 
had  not  the  strength  to  get  to  her  feet  again. 

But  somehow  June  felt  neither  troubled  nor  afraid.  She 
lay  there  with  her  face  upturned  to  the  pelting  rain,  watch- 
ing it  patter  from  leaf  to  leaf,  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the 
birds  in  the  nests,  listening  to  the  crying  of  the  wind.  She 
liked  the  sound.  She  had  a  dim  notion  that  it  was  like  an 
old  camp-meeting  hymn  that  she  had  heard  Creline  sing 
sometimes.  She  never  understood  the  words,  but  the  music 
came  back  like  a  dream.  She  wondered  if  Massa  Linkum 
overheard  it.  She  thought  he  looked  like  it.  She  should 
like  to  lie  there  all  night  and  listen  to  it;  and  then  in  the 
morning  they  would  go  on  and  find  him — in  the  morning  ;  it 
would  come  very  soon. 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  the  night  came  on.  The  rain 
fell  faster,  and  the  sharp  wind  cried  out  aloud. 

"It's — bery  cold,"  said  June,  sleepily,  and  turned  her  face 
over  to  hide  it  on  the  kitten's  warm,  soft  fur.  "  Goo'  night, 
Hungry.    We'll  git  dar  to-morrer.    We's  mos't  dar,  Hungry." 

Hungry  curled  up  close  to  her  cold,  wet  cheek — Hungry 
did  not  care  how  black  it  was — with  a  happy  answering 
mew  ;  but  June  said  nothing,  more. 

The  rain  fell  faster,  and  the  sharp  wind  cried  aloud.  The 
kitten  woke  from  a  nap,  and  purred  for  her  to  stir  and  speak; 
but  June  said  nothing  more. 

Still  the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  cried  ;  and  the  long  night 
and  the  storm  and  the  darkness  passed,  and  the  morning 
came. 

Hungry  stirred  under  June's  arm,  and  licked  her  face,  and 
mewed  piteously  at  her  ear.  But  June's  arm  lay  still,  and 
June  said  no  worn". 

Somewhere,  in  a  land  where  there  was  never  slave  and 
never  mistress,  where  was  no  more  hungry  days  and  fright- 
ened nights,  little  June  was  laughing  softly,  and  had  found 
some  one  to  love  her  at  last. 

And  so  she  did  not  find  Massa  Linkum  after  all  ? 

Ah  ! — who  would  have  guessed  it?  To  that  place  where 
June  had  gone,  where  there  are  no  masters  and  no  slaves, 
he  had  gone  before  her. — Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps^  May, 
1868. 


Two  men  were  lynched  in  Ohio  during  the  year  1SS2.     It 
is  understood  that  they  declined  to  run  lor  office. 
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THE    HOMES    OF    BOSTON. 


"Sibylla"  gives   Some  Notes  on  Life  and  Amusements  at  the  Hub. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Some  of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  Boston  are  miles  out ; 
excuse  the  Irishism.  One  doesn't  seem  so  far  away  who 
can,  like  the  Curtis  family,  from  their  country-house  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  see  the  lights  in  their  library  windows  on  Beacon 
Street,  six  miles  off.  Such  lovely  views  abound  within  six 
miles  of  the  city,  that  people  are  tempted  to  make  their 
country-places  home  for  the  year  round,  in  English  fashion, 
Boston  being  more  accessible  than  any  town  I  know  of. 
But  I  was  going  to  speak  of  life  as  it  goes  on  at  these  de- 
lightful houses,  where,  perhaps,  each  daughter  has  her  own 
sitting  and  bed-rooms,  with  adjoining  room  for  any  friend  she 
wishes  to  invite,  and  where  the  married  son  brings  his  girl- 
wife  home  to  her  own  independent  suite  in  the  pleasantest 
wing,  with  her  own  conservatory  opening  from  it,  and  the 
indulgent,  handsome  mother-in-law  puts  French  romances 
to  the  blush  by  petting  her  new  daughter  to  distraction.  It 
isn't  in  this  circle  of  Boston  society  you  find  the  spectacled 
damsel  with  student  voice,  who  corrects  your  pronunciation, 
and  always  reads  her  Testament  in  Greek,  In  these  fami- 
lies the  girls  have  complexions  and  lovely  dispositions — tem- 
pers are  unknown.  One  models  beautiful  heads  in  marble, 
another  paints  flowers  with  her  needle,  a  third  invents  com- 
edies which  they  all  perform.  The  papa  very  likely  has  his 
private  fads,  his  collection  of  coins,  or  gems,  or  autograph 
letters,  or  old  china,  and  belongs  to  the  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Horticultural  and  the  Natural  Science  societies,  and 
leads  a  life  the  nearest  like  that  of  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman, without  being  in  the  least  an  imitation  of  it.  Not  so 
much  flirting  goes  on  in  these  houses  as  New  Yorkers  find 
essential,  but  they  are  great  at  theatricals,  and  charades,  and 
impromptu  amusements,  where  quick  wit  and  talent  are 
needed — and  somehow  one  finds  plenty  of  fun  in  life,  without 
having  to  everlastingly  make  love  to  the  woman  next  to  him. 
But  what  do  you  think  is  the  favorite  diversion  this  year  ? 
What  but  mind-reading  and  willing,  brought  over  from  the 
London  circles,  who  are  trying  all  sorts  of  experiments  in 
personal  magnetism,  and  even  studying  up  astrology  a  little, 
for  variety.  I  find  a  fair  friend  deep  in  the  Satanic  Diction- 
ary, which  gives  the  old  witch  formulas  and  modes  of  rais- 
ing the  infernal  powers.  She  has  been  in  disguise  to  the 
fortune-tellers  in  Paris,  who  half  frightened  her  out  of  her 
wits,  telling  her  things  already  come  to  pass.  She  tells  me 
she  has  assisted  at  London  circles,  not  in  the  least  spiritual- 
istic, where  Lady told  her  everything  she  was  thinking 

of,  by  putting  her  hands  on  her  head,  and  where  a  beautiful 
American,  who  has  the  gift  of  second-sight,  foretold  the  wreck 
of  the  next  ocean  steamer  and  the  failure  of  a  mine  in  which 
they  had  all  taken  shares. 

"Why,"  said  a  bright  woman  to  me,  lately,  "there  isn't  a 
circle  where  you  won't  find  some  one  with  the  gifts  of  read- 
ing thought  and  forecasting  events.  Our  intense  modern 
life  develops  this  sensitiveness — morbidness,  if  you  will. 
There  is  nothing  supernatural  about  it,  and  people  who  have 
the  talent  are  not  happy  over  it.  It's  rather  awkward  know- 
ing just  what  a  person  thinks." 

Let  us  pray  that  the  faculty  be  not  further  developed.  Im- 
agine yourself  in  a  crowded  horse-car,  sitting  next  one  of 
these  mind-readers,  who,  by  contact,  becomes  possessed  of 
your  inmost  thoughts.  It's  a  little  queer,  in  one  of  the  games 
I  began  to  speak  of,  seeing  one  come  into  the  room,  and, 
after  wandering  aimlessly  a  few  mimutes,  be  drawn  to  some 
inconsequent  performance  on  which  the  company  had  fixed 
their  minds.  There  is  not  a  word  or  hint  of  direction,  but 
hands  are  laid  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  subject,  and 
quiet  kept  by  those  who  can  get  on  without  cackle,  till  some 
influence  reaches  the  sitter  ;  he  or  she  rises,  and,  tracing  the 
idea,  slowly  goes  to  the  hat-rack  in  the  hall,  chooses  the 
colonel's  felt  hat,  and  throws  it  out  of  the  window  or  puts  a 
vase  of  flowers  into  it ;  perhaps  goes  into  the  library  and 
selects  the  right  volume  of  La  Harpe's  thirty-two  "Histories 
of  Travel."  Girls  scarce  in  their  teens,  and  young  boys  are 
quite  susceptible  to  this  influence  of  mind  oh  mind — and 
their  elders  sometimes  feel  it  without  knowing  it.  A  gentle- 
man, who  never  pretended  to  extraordinary  gifts,  told  me 
that  he  forgot  to  water  a  very  fine  plant,  just  rooting,  before 
he  went  to  town.  The  idea  worried  him  in  his  office,  and 
he  fixed  his  mind  very  firmly  on  drawing  his  wife's  attention 
to  it,  willing  her  to  see  that  the  plant  was  cared  for.  When 
he  went  home  at  night,  she  said  : 

"  I  happened  to  think  of  your  rose  this  forenoon,  and 
watered  it,  for  the  poor  thing  was  beginning  to  droop." 

He  asked  when  =he  first  thought  of  it,  and  she  named  ten 
o'clock,  the  time  when  he  was  urging  her,  five  miles  away, 
to  look  after  the  French  rose.  If  this  sort  of  communication 
is  developed,  telephone  stock  will  go  down. 

A  pleasanter  amusement  to  my  taste  is  the  four-part  sing- 
ing, which  cultivated  amateurs  essay.  Four  ladies  whose 
voices  suit,  or  three  perhaps,  meet  at  each  other's  houses 
mornings,  to  study  songs  and  ballads  which  go  well  without 
accompaniment,  and  it  is  very  pretty  evenings,  when, 
without  the  piano,  without  the  formality  of  rising,  the  silvery 
trebles  and  alto  rise  in  old  English  part-songs,  sweet  as  if 
distilled  from  unfolding  flowers.  Arrangements  of  favorite 
ballads  for  three  and  four  voices  are  much  sought  for,  and 
occupy  the  pens  of  those  ladies  who  scribble  music — the  one 
thing,  a  crabbed  philosopher  says,  he  can  forgive  their  writ- 
ing at  all.  Well-trained  voices,  without  instruments,  are  the 
perfection  of  music,  and  such  singing  is  an  accomplishment 
quite  valued  for  intimate  society.  If  you  doubt  it,  you 
should  listen  to  three  smooth,  blending  voices  in  "  Fair 
Kirkconnel  Lea,"  as  sung  in  a  charming  country-house,  be- 
fore the  fire  at  midnight,  by  three  sisters,  fair  as  the  Helen 
of  whom  the  ballad  sighed.  The  soft,  wistful  melody  haunted 
us  to  our  dreams.         •  Sibylla. 

Boston,  February  16,  1S83. 


Pisidice. 
[The  incident  is  from  the  Love  Stories  of  Parthenius,  who  preserved  fragments 
of  a  lost  epic  on  the  expedition  of  Achilles  against  Lesbos,  an  island  allied  with 
Troy.l 

The  daughter  of  the  Lesbian  king 

Within  her  bower  she  watched  the  war  ; 
Far  off  she  heard  the  arrows  ring, 
The  smitten  harness  ring  afar  ; 
And,  fighting  from  the  foremost  car, 

Saw  one  thai  smote  where  all  must  flee ; 
More  fair  than  the  Immortals  are 

He  seemed  to  fair  Pisidice ! 
She  saw,  she  loved  him,  and  her  heart 

Before  Achilles,  Peleus'  son, 
Threw  all  its  guarded  gates  apart — 

A  maiden  fortress  lightly  won  ! 
ADd,  ere  that  day  of  fight  was  done, 

No  more  of  land  or  faith  recked  she, 
But  joyed  in  her  new  life  begun — 

Her  life  of  love,  Pisidice  1 
She  took  a  gift  into  her  hand, 

As  one  that  bad  a  boon  to  crave  ; 
She  stole  across  the  ruined  land 

Where  lay  the  dead  without  a  grave, 
And  to  Achilles'  hand  she  gave 
Her  gift,  the  secret  postern's  key. 
"To-morrow  let  me  be  thy  slave  !" 
Moaned  to  her  love  Pisidice. 
Ere  dawn  the  Argives'  clarion  call 

Rang  down  Methymna's  burning  street; 
They  slew  the  sleeping  warriors  all, 

They  drove  the  women  to  the  fleet, 
Save  one,  that  to  Achilles'  feet 

Clung,  but,  in  sudden  wrath,  cried  he  : 
"For  her  no  doom  but  death  is  meet" 
And  there  men  stoned  Pisidic&. 
In  havens  of  that  haunted  coast, 
Amid  the  myrtles  of  the  shore, 
The  moon  sees  many  a  maiden  ghost — 

Love's  outcast  now  and  evermore. 
The  silence  hears  the  shades  deplore 

Their  hour  of  dear-bought  love  ;  but  tfiee 
The  waves  lull,  'neath  thine  olives  hoar, 
To  dreamless  rest,   Pisidice1 ! 

— Andrew  Lang  in  Century  Magazine  for  March. 


Admirers  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  will  regret  much  to  learn 
that  his  great  picture  of  "The  Flight  into  Egypt"  has  been 
irretrievably  ruined  by  the  stretching  of  the  Syrian  canvas 
on  which  it  was  painted.  He  was  forced  to  use  Syrian  can- 
vas after  waiting  six  months  in  vain  for  canvas  ordered  from 
England.  Thus  the  labor  of  years  has  been  lost,  but  with 
characteristic  energy  he  has  already  set  to  work  to  repro- 
duce it  on  a  new  canvas. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Loving-Cup  Song. 
1829-1883. 
Come,  heap  the  fagots  !     Ere  we  go 
Again  the  cheerful  hearth  shall  glow ; 

We'll  have  another  blaze,  my  boys  1 
When  clouds  are  black  and  snows  are  white, 
Then  Christmas  logs  lend  ruddy  light 

They  stole  from  summer  days,  my  boys, 
They  stole  from  summer  days. 
And  let  the  Loving-Cup  go  round, 
The  Cup  with  blessed  memories  crowned, 

That  flows  whene'er  we  meet,  my  boys ; 
No  draught  will  hold  a  drop  of  sin 
If  love  is  only  well  stirred  in 

To  keep  it  sound  and  sweet,  my  boys, 
To  keep  it  sound  and  sweet. 
Give  me,  to  pin  upon  my  breast, 
The  blossoms  twain  I  love  the  best, 

A  rosebud  and  a  pink,  my  boys  ; 
Their  leaves  shall  nestle  next  my  heart, 
Their  perfumed  breath  shall  own  its  part 

In  every  health  we  drink,  my  boys, 
In  every  health  we  drink. 
The  breathing  blossoms  stir  my  blood, 
Methinks  I  see  the  lilacs  bud 

And  hear  the  bluebirds  sing,  my  boys  ; 
Why  not/    Yon  lusty  oak  has  seen 
Full  ten  score  years,  yet  leaflets  green 

Peep  out  with  every  spring,  my  boys, 
Peep  out  with  every  spring. 
Old  Time  his  rusty  scythe  may  whet, 
The  unmowed  grass  is  glowing  yet 

Beneath  the  sheltering  snow,  my  boys  ; 
And  if  the  crazy  dotard  ask, 
Is  love  worn  out?    Is  life  a  task? 

We'll  gayly  answer  No  !  my  boys, 
We'll  gayly  answer  No  ! 
For  life's  bright  taper  is  the  same, 
Love  tipped  of  old  with  rosy  flame 

That  heaven's  own  altar  lent,  my  boys, 
To  glow  in  every  cup  we  fill 
Till  lips  are  mute  and  hearts  are  still, 

Till  life  and  love  are  spent,  my  boys. 
Till  life  and  love  are  spent. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  Atlantic  for  March. 


A  Kentuckian,  who  went  to  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  asked 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words,  which  was  granted.  He 
talked  eloquently  for  a  few  moments,  when,  laying  his  trem- 
bling hand  on  the  coffin,  he  observed  that  he  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  deceased  was  bald-headed,  which  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  some  of  his  hair  restorer, 
and  wound  up  by  exhorting  the  mourners  to  try  it. 

Travers,  a  practical  joker,  once  filled  the  horn  of  a  musi- 
cian on  Bennett's  yacht  with  clam  chowder.  When  the 
musician  blew,  the  chowder  flew  out.  "Mein  Gott  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  musician,  in  terror,  gazing  at  the  deposit  of 
chowder  before  him  on  the  floor.  "Your  horn  s-seems  to 
be  s-sea-sick,"  suggested  Travers,  quickly.  He  was  a  pas- 
senger on  one  of  the  Fall  River  boats  when  Fisk  and  Gould 
ran  that  line.  Two  pictures  of  those  worthies  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  main  saloon.  "  I  know  where  would 
be  a  good  place  to  hang  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,"  remarked 
Travers,  looking  at  the  two  portraits. 


The  late  Lord  Cardigan  believed  that  all  the  world  was 
an  army,  and  everything  therein  was  regulated  by  military 
precedence.  One  Sunday,  at  Deene,  after  the  usual  service, 
he  sent  for  the  local  clergyman,  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  singing  of  the  children 
to-day  in  church  was  disgraceful."  The  clergyman  replied, 
with  due  humility,  that  he  was  sorry  to  differ  from  his  lord- 
ship, but  that  he  could  not  agree  with  him.  u  I  repeat,  sir," 
said  Lord  Cardigan,  "that  the  singing  was  disgraceful!" 
"  And  I,"  said  the  clergyman,  "regret  to  repeat  that  I  can 
not  agree  with  you."  "  I  tell  you,  sir,"  repeated  Lord  Cardi- 
gan, "  that  the  singing  was  infamous  !  I  have  been  an  In- 
spector-General of  Cavalry  for  five  years,  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  it." 


A  Poet  to  his  Wife. 

[The  reader  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  will  remember  the  many  verses  addressed 
to  his  wife,  such  as  "  Oh,  Fairest  cf  the  Rural  Maids,"  written  about  the  time 
of  their  marriage;  "The  Future  Life,"  speculating  as  to  the  union  ol  their 
spirits  in  the  world  to  come  ;  the  "Sick-Bed,"  describing  an  illness  ;  "The  Life 
That  Is,"  rejoicing  in  recovery;  "The  Twenty-seventh  of  March" — the  birth- 
day of  Mrs.  Bryant;  "October,  1S66,"  descriptive  of  her  death  and  burial ;  and 
"May  Even  ng,"  a  gentle  reference  to  her  loss.  Bui  in  addition  to  these,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Godwin's  forthcoming  biography  of  the  poet,  a  fragment  was 
found  among  his  papers,  which  recalls  her  memory  in  a  very  tender  way,  seven 
years  after  her  death.  The  lines  are  unfinished  and  uncorrected  ;  but  we  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  them  as  they  were  written — dated  "  Roslyn,  1873."] 
The  morn  hath  not  the  glory  that  it  wore, 

Nor  doth  the  day  so  beautifully  die, 
Since  I  can  call  thee  to  my  side  no  more, 

To  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
For  thy  dear  hand,  with  each  return  of  spring, 

I  sought  in  sunny  nooks  the  flowers  she  gave  ; 
I  seek  them  still,  and  sorrowfully  bring 

The  choicest  to  thy  grave. 
Here,  where  I  sit  alone,  is  sometimes  heard. 

From  the  great  world,  a  whisper  of  my  name, 
Joined,  haply,  to  some  kind,  commending  word, 

By  those  whose  praise  is  fame. 
And  then,  as  if  I  thought  thou  still  wert  nigh, 

I  turn  me,  half-forgetting  thou  art  dead, 
To  read  the  gentle  gladness  in  thine  eye 

That  once  I  might  have  read. 
I  turn,  but  see  thee  not ;  before  my  eyes 

The  image  of  a  hill-side  mound  appears, 

Where  all  of  thee  that  passed  not  to  the  skies 

Was  laid  with  bitter  tears. 

*  And  I,  whose  thoughts  go  back  to  happier  days 

That  fled  with  thee,  would  gladly  now  resign 

All  that  the  world  can  give  of  fame  and  praise 

For  one  sweet  look  of  thine. 
Thus,  ever,  when  I  read  of  generous  deeds, 

Such  words  as  thou  didst  once  delight  to  hear, 
My  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish  as  it  bleeds 

To  think  thou  art  not  near. 
And  now,  that  I  can  talk  no  more  with  thee 

Of  ancient  friends  and  days  too  fair  to  last, 
A  bitterness  blende  with  the  memory 

Of  all  that  happy  past. 
Oh,  when  I — Century  Magazine  for  March. 


At  a  series  of  revival  meetings  the  subject  one  evening 
was  the  book  of  Ruth.  Among  the  congregation  was  a 
brother  whom  the  sisters  delighted  to  hear.  His  language 
was  always  flowery — grandly  eloquent.  Waiting  for  his 
chance,  he  at  length  arose  and  said  :  "  Brethren  and  sisters, 
the  subject  this  evening  is  the  book  of  Ruth.  And  do  you 
know  that  I  never  turn  to  the  book  of  Ruth  without  a  thought 
coming  to  my  mind  that  there  it  lies,  like  a  beautiful  jewel, 
between  the  ermine  of  the  Judges  and  the  purple  of  the 
Kings."  Such  an  exquisite  thought  did  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect  upon  his  admiring  hearers.  Later  in  the  evening  an 
elderly  clergyman  came  in,  and  after  listening  to  the  remarks 
for  some  time,  arose  and  said  :  "  My  friends,  whenever  I 
turn  to  the  book  of  Ruth,  I  am  always  reminded  of  that  beau- 
tiful quotation  from  Taylor,  that  it  lies,  like  a  lovely  jewel, 
between  the  ermine  of  the  Judges  and  the  purple  of  the 
Kings."  And  he  sat  down,  blissfully  unaware  of  the  idol  he 
had  smashed. 

The  late  Cardinal  Donnet  had  a  pretty  and  pleasant  wit. 
Whenever  new  prefects  wents  to  Bordeaux  he  always  went 
cheerfully  to  pay  them  his  visit  of  welcome.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  visiting  a  noted  freethinker,  he  saw  a  chess- 
board, and  asked  the  prefect  to  play  a  game.  "If  you  win," 
he  said,  "  I  will  read  your  six  essays  on  the  fallacies  ;  if  I 
win,  you  shall  come  and  hear  six  of  my  sermons."  At  a 
public  banquet,  where  a  country  mayor,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  toasts,  was  stammering  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  speech, 
the  archbishop  whispered  to  Baron  Haussmann,  who  was 
then  prefect  of  Bordeaux  :  "  Ce  brave  homme  manie  mieux 
le  verre  (vers)  que  la  prose."  Dining  with  a  plutocrat  who 
for  some  reason  kept  his  good  wine  to  the  last,  the  cardinal 
praised  a  glass  of  Chablis  with  the  words  bonus  vinus.  The 
host  stared  to  hear  an  archbishop  talk  such  bad  Latin,  but 
presently,  when  some  unimpeachable  Chateau  Larose  was 
produced,  the  cardinal  remarked,  blandly  :  "  Bonum  vinum; 
a  bon  vin,  bon  Latin." 

A  Philadelphia  clergyman  was  called  upon  the  other  day 
by  a  handsomely  dressed  couple,  who  asked  him  to  unite 
them  in  marriage.  As  they  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves  he  had  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  their  re- 
quest, thinking,  with  pardonable  interest,  of  a  prospective 
handsome  fee.  After  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  handed 
him  an  envelope  which  obviously  had  an  inclosure,  and  he 
made  out  and  gave  to  the  newly  married  pair  an  expensive 
marriage  certificate.  On  their  departure  he  opened  the  en- 
velope, wondering  whether  he  should  find  a  ten-dollar  or  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  inside.  He  found  neither,  but  instead  this 
pathetic  and  pious  note  :  "  Reverend  Sir — Allow  me  to  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me  this  evening.  And  in  times  to  come  I  hope 
that  I  will  be  able  to  compensate  you  in  a  more  substantial 
manner.  I  am  a  poor  man  and  have  to  work  every  day  for 
my  living,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  can  not  offer  you  more 
than  my  heartfelt  gratitude.  May  God,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, keep  you,  and  bless  you." 

Thackeray  was  one  day  sauntering  away  from  the  Garrick 
Club,  then  close  to  Covent  Garden,  and  strolling  through 
Cranbourne  Alley,  stopped  opposite  a  pie-shop  around  which 
several  urchins  of  both  sexes  were  congregated,  looking 
with  wolfish  eyes  upon  some  pork  pies  which  the  baker  had 
just  placed  in  the  window  for  sale.  Thackeray  had  a  great 
kindliness  for  children  and  dumb  animals — in  fact,  for  any 
creature  that  could  not  hit  back  if  injured  ;  so  his  soul  was 
touched  by  the  hungry-looking  children.  Calling  the  tallest, 
a  slip  of  a  girl  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  gave  her 
half  a  crown,  telling  her  to  buy  five  sixpenny  pies,  take  one 
for  herself,  and  give  the  others  to  her  little  companions. 
Presently  he  saw  the  girl  with  the  five  pork  pies,  one  in  her 
hand  and  the  others  in  her  apron,  making  off  at  her  best 
pace.  Overtaking  her,  he  reproached  her  with  taking  all 
and  not  giving  her  friends  any,  whereupon  the  girl  screamed 
out :  "  Let  me  alone,  you  nasty,  dirty  old  beast,  or  I'll  call  a 
policeman!"  The  novelist,  it  is  needless  to  say,  dropped 
this  Flower  of  St.  Giles  like,  as  he  said,  "a  hot  "and 

never  dabbled  in  practical  philanthrnphy  n_  k  i 

cynical  pleasure  in  relating  the  story  as  an  i. 
depravity. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


. 


Mr.  Leonard  Grover  has  given  us  another  "dra- 
ma." It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grover's  genius  that 
he  requires  a  great  many  words  to  make  up  his  title, 
a  great  many  tableaux  to  make  up  bis  acts,  and  a 
gTeat  many  acts  to  make  up  his  play.  It  may  be 
further  remarked  that  he  requires  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  his  audience. 

The  official  title  of  Mr.  Leonard  Grover's  new 
"drama "  is  as  follows  : 

"The  City:  A  Story  Of  The  Great  Sneak  Thief 
Robbery  And  The  People  Who  Were  Concerned  In 
It.     In  Six  Acts  And  Nine  Tableaux." 

As  is  the  custom  with  Mr.  Grover's  "dramas,"  a 
great  moral  lesson  is  inculcated  by  "  The  City."  It 
is  the  habit  of  Mr.  Grover  to  punctuate  his  play-bills 
with  references  and  cross-references  to  this  moral  les- 
son. It  reads  something  like  the  weather  predictions 
in  old  almanacs — "December — expect  much  rain 
about  this  time.  March— Look  out  for  wind."  Thus 
Mr.  Grover  delicately  warns  us  : 

"Act  I — A  great  practical  lesson  in  the  methods  of 
the  sneak  thief. 

"Act  III. — Stealing  is  dishonest.  [A  great  moral 
lesson  in  this  act.] 

"Act  IV. — Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  [N.  B. — 
This  incident  is  based  upon  an  actual  occurrence.] 

"  Act  VIII. — Vice  punished  and  virtue  triumphant. 
[First  time  on  any  stage.  [ " 

There  are  those  who  might  object  to  Mr.  Grover's 
method  of  inculcating  moral  lessons.  He  proceeds 
on  the  homoeopathic  plan  of  similia  similibus  curan- 
tur.  Assuming  us  to  be  vicious,  he  would  fain  cure 
us  by  presenting  to  us  pictures  of  vice. 

This  may  do  for  the  followers  of  Hahnemann  and 
for  the  vicious.  Personally,  I  object  I  am  not 
vicious,  and  I  am  an  allopathist 

There  is  a  pleasing  freedom  from  conventionality 
about  Mr.  Grover's  methods  of  work  which  at  once 
stamps  him  as  possessing  a  mind  of  no  common 
mold.  For  instance,  the  play — or  a  part  of  the  play 
— hinges  on  the  stealing  of  some  bonds.  Did  I  say 
hinges? — I  mean  it  creaks.  These  bonds  are  stolen 
from  the  safe  in  a  banker's  parlor.  This  parlor  is  the 
resort  of  bootblacks,  newsboys,  peanut  dispensers, 
venders  of  superannuated  garments,  reformed  sports, 
and  villains.  The  banker  absents  himself  most  of 
the  time,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
coast  clear  for  the  villains  and  the  dramatist.  It  is  an 
act  of  thoughtful  delicacy  on  his  part,  and  it  was  ap- 
preciated as  such  by  the  audience.  He  also  leaves 
the  sale  open,  and  in  the  outer  safe  leaves  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  U.  S.  bonds.  It  is  well  known 
that  bankers  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  millions  in 
bonds  lying  around  loose,  in  the  outer  safe,  and  they 
invariably  leave  it  open  when  they  go  out.  This  is 
due  to  amnesia,  superinduced  by  excessive  coupon- 
cutting. 

The  bonds  being  stolen,  a  new  feature  of  the  plot 
unfolded  itself.  But  no — it  did  not  unfold  itself  ;  it 
only  tried  to.  It  was  The  Stolen  Child— yes,  the 
same  dear  old  Stolen  Child,  that  we  have  had  so 
often,  any  time  these  past  two  hundred  years.  As  its 
appearance  was  foreshadowed,  the  audience  hailed  it 
as  an  old  friend ;  but  this  sentiment  of  welcome 
speedily  gave  way  to  one  of  curiosity.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  from  whom  the  child  was  stolen,  who 
stole  it,  or  what  it  was  stolen  for.  The  only  sure 
thing  was  this — there  was  a  Greek  cross  on  its  arm. 
Or  stay — it  may  have  been  the  mother's  arm.  Or 
possibly  the  father's.  I  am  not  quite  certain  about 
it.  However  that  may  be,  some  one  had  a  Greek 
cross  on  his  or  her  arm,  and  its  every  mention  was  re- 
ceived by  the  puzzled  audience  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
At  midnight  the  excitement  was  intense.  Some 
young  men  in  front  of  me  had  made  up  a  sweep- 
stakes on  the  child.  They  had  chosen  various  per- 
sons as  the  parents,  and  the  correct  guesser  was  to 
take  the  pooL  One  humorist  among  them  had  cho- 
sen the  child  itself,  and  seemed  sanguine  of  success. 

The  matter  was  rather  complicated  by  one  of  the 
characters,  "  Mrs.  Gertrude  Fredericks,  a  Scheming 
Woman,"  addressing  most  of  the  male  members  of 
the  cast  as  "the  father  of  me  child."  The  obvious 
impropriety  of  this  person  was  utterly  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  perplexity  she  caused.  She  was  aided 
and  abetted  in  her  nefarious  designs  upon  the  au- 
dience by  one  "Doc.  Fletcher,  a  Reforming  Sport," 
who  had  at  some  time  apparently  been  one  of  the 
fathers  of  one  of  her  children.  This  person  continued 
to  appear  throughout  the  play  in  an  abrupt  and 
weird  manner,  like  the  statue  of  the  Commander  in 
"Don  Giovanni."  He  would  deliver  himself  of  some 
1  apophthegms,  and  then  disappear.  In  the 
■yz\  he  jumped  off  a  ferry-boat,  aftera  passionate 
,:iaon  to  some  person  or  persons  unknown.     The 


audience  breathed  more  freely  after  this  one  knot  in 
the  tangle  was  gone^but  to  their  horror  he  reappeared 
in  the  sixth  act,  apparently  unruffled  by  his  death. 

The  foregoing  careful  synopsis  of  the  plot  will  at 
once  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  and  follow 
the  sinuosities  of  "The  City."  That  is,  unless  he 
has  seen  it.  If  he  has  seen  the  play,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him. 

The  piece  was  fairly  played,  and  very  well  mounted. 
The  minor  characters  had  apparently  been  carefully 
drilled — a  wise  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  them  in  a  piece  of  this  kind.  The  street 
scenes,  ferry-boat  debarkation,  hotel  corridors,  etc., 
were  all,  for  this  reason,  very  good. 

As  to  the  more  important  parts,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  said.  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  played 
her  rdle — that  of  a  variety  actress— very  well.  This 
lady  certainly  gives  the  slang  of  Mr.  Grover's  peculiar 
diction  con  amore.  Mr.  Leonard  Grover  Jr.  seemed 
lo  please  the  audience  as  Rocks,  a  bootblack.  Ada 
Deaves  played  a  street-boy  well,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  overract.  Mr.  Thompson  added  another  to  the 
surprises  he  has  given  me  the  last  few  weeks.  I  first 
saw  him  in  "The  Naiad  Queen,"  and  he  was  very 
bad.  Since  then  he  has  made  a  hit  in  every  part  he 
has  taken.  In  "The  City  "he  plays  a  Jew  of  the 
"Sam'l  of  Posen"  stripe  as  well  as,  if  not  belter  than, 
Curtis  himself.     His  dialect  is  a  study. 

Talking  of  dialect,  that  used  by  Mrs.  Amelia 
Waugh,  who  plays  an  old  Jewess,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  Were  it  not  for  the 
play-bill,  no  one  could  tell  what  the  woman  was  try- 
ing to  play.  I  made  an  analysis  of  her  dialect,  and 
it  runs  thus : 

Per  cent. 
I  tahan - 

French ^ 

Darky 1Q 
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Mrs.  Waugh ,- 

Jew Inappreciable  trace. 

By  the  way,  her  name  in  the  play  was  Deborah, 
and  she  was  by  every  one  persistently  called  De  fo-rah, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  The  effect 
was  novel,  if  not  pleasing. 

There  is  some  excellent  scenery  in  the  piece,  and, 
as  I  said,  it  is  well  mounted.  The  "  Cave  of  the 
Winds  "  under  Niagara  Falls,  was  very  effective,  and 
resulted  in  the  scene  painter  and  dramatist  being 
called  before  the  curtain.  The  hotel  scene,  too, 
while  not  striking  in  any  way,  was  well  put  on,  and 
thoroughly  realistic.  The  most  successful  scene, 
however,  was  that  representing  a  moving  ferry-boat. 
The  scenery  at  the  the  back  of  the  stage  rolled  by, 
panorama- wise,  and  gave  the  effect  of  motion  to  an 
almost  perfect  degree.  It  was  heightened,  too,  by 
the  perspective  effect  ;  as  the  boat  was  supposed  to 
be  nearing  the  shore,  the  buildings  and  wharves  grew 
larger  and  larger,  until  finally  the  shore  was  reached, 
the  slip  embraced  the  boat's  bow,  and  the  passengers 
began  to  disembark.  It  was  very  ingeniously  man- 
aged. 

At  the  Baldwin  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop"  has  been 
running  through  the  week,  to  good  houses.  It  is  a 
charming  play,  and  deserves  its  run. 

Minnie  Palmer  in  "My  Sweetheart"  has  not  been 
doing  well  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  The  houses 
are  very  light.  Next  week  Rice's  Surprise  Party  re- 
appears. 

The  Minstrels  are  doing  excellent  business.  Full 
houses  are  the  rule.  During  the  past  week  a  bur- 
lesque on  "  The  Mascotte"  has  been  the  attraction. 
It  follows  the  opera  closely,  giving  most  of  the  well- 
known  airs,  and  is  very  amusing. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Grover's  engagement,  the 
management  of  the  California  bring  out  "  The  Red 
Pocket- Book, "  an  adaptation  from  a  French  melo- 
drama. It  was  played  here  many  years  ago,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  I  think.  Mr.  Aveling,  who  was  the 
leading  man  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  during  the 
run  of  "Youth,"  takes  the  principal  part 

Talking  of  Mr.  Aveling,  he  appeared  at  the  Grand 
last  Monday  evening  in  what  was  alleged  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  Sardou.  It  was  called 
"Through  Fire,"  and  a  debutante — a  Miss  Caldara 
—appeared  in  it  as  well  This  lady  had  appended 
to  her  name  the  cabalistic  initials  "I.  M.  S."  They 
excited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  interpretations 
varied  from  thelearned  "  Iesus  Mulierum  Salvator" 
to  the  curt  "  I'M  Snide  "  of  a  gallery  boy. 

The  lady  was  bad,  the  play  was  worse,  the  com- 
pany was  awful.  If  Sardou  ever  wrote  the  play,  he 
must  have  done  it  when  he  was  drunk. 

Passing  through  fire  and  coming  out  fine  gold  is  a 
trite  saying.  In  this  case,  however,  the  company 
that  passed  "  Through  Fire  "  did  not  come  out  fine 
gold.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  snap  "  collapsed  the  second 
night,  there  was  probably  no  gold  at  all,  and  very 
Pas  qui  xo. 


little  silver. 


The  Rice  Surprise  Party  reappear  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  Monday  next  for  a  short  season.  The 
advance  sale  is  already  very  large. 


On  Tuesday,  February  27th,  Mr.  Mansfeldt,  as- 
sisted by  Julius  Hinrichs  and  Miss  Ellen  Coursen, 
will  give  a  concert  in  Oakland. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

How  seldom  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  new 
words,  new  subjects,  or  new  people  without  coming 
almost  immediately  upon  something  intimately  con- 
nected with  them  !  It  happens  again  and  again  that 
writings,  for  instance,  which  have  been  within  hand's 
reach  all  your  life,  and  claim  a  shelf  in  every  library, 
suddenly  become  familiar  to  you  in  particular,  during 
some  spasmodic  season  of  literary  research.  The 
next  week — nay,  the  very  next  day  following  upon 
these  acquisitions  of  fresh  knowledge — half  your 
friends,  seemingly,  fall  to  talking  of — William  Haz- 
litt,  we'll  say.  Nobody  has  ever  explained  or  formu- 
lated the  strange  law  governing  this  mystery,  but  the 
law  exists  nevertheless,  and  manages  to  puzzle  one 
pretty  effectually  a  good  many  times  a  year.  Not  a 
fortnight  ago,  a  friend  seated  cozily  beside  the  fire 
read  aloud  the  essay  on  "Egotism,"  by  the  author 
above  mentioned  ;  and  what  was  the  sequel  to  this 
apparently  simple  and  disconnected  act?  Nothing  less 
than  that  we  overheard  at  the  Loring  Club  concert, 
last  week,  an  apt  quotation,  word  for  word,  from  the 
self-same  essay  by  William  Hazlitt 

At  the  close  of  a  delightful  performance  given  by 
that  hard-working  organization,  an  invited  guest  ex- 
claimed in  dissatisfied  tones : 

"  I  did  not  enjoy  the  concert  at  all.  It  was  not 
half  as  good  as  it  might  have  been." 

Fancy  our  surprise  when  a  calm,  elderly  voice  re- 
plied to  the  fair  fault-finder  in  the  exact  phrase  of  a 
paragraph  from  the  essay  on  "Egotism  :  " 

"  Before  we  absolutely  condemn  anything,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  something  better,  not  merely  in 
itself,  but  in  the  same  class.  At  least,  so  I  read  the 
other  day,  my  dear,"  said  the  judicial  old  gentleman 
whose  answer  chiefly  attracted  our  attention.  ' '  And 
even  if  we  had  concerts  to  class  with  the  Loring,  I 
don't  see  how  we  could  well  find  one  to  far  excel 
this."  How,  indeed,  could  we?  In  the  musically 
omniscient  city  of  Dudley  Buck  himself,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  thoughtful  rendering  of  the  chorus  of 
"Spirits  and  Hours, "  from  "  Prometheus  Unbound," 
could  have  been  presented  than  was  given  as  the 
feature  of  the  evening  on  this  occasion.  The  solo 
part  of  "  A  Voice,"  taken  by  Mr.  Tippett,  the  chorus 
of  "Spirits  and  Hours,"  the  accompaniment  of 
piano,  organ,  flute,  and  string  quintet,  were  all  ad- 
mirable contributions  to  a  successful  whole  ;  and  the 
exceedingly  interesting  combination  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental effects  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
Buck's  original  and  difficult  style.  The  accompa- 
nists were  Mrs.  Carmichael-Can-,  piano  ;  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Murray,  organ ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Loring,  violin  ;  Mr. 
J.  Mathieu,  violin  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  T^ngs troth,  viola  ;  Mr. 
C.  L.  Mathieu,  'cello  ;  Mr.  W.  Muller,  bass ;  Mr. 
H.  Koppitz,  flute. 

One  of  the  daintiest  compositions  ever  given  by  the 
Loring,  H.  Reinhold's  "Dreaming  Rose,"  was  sung 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  serenade,  by  Storch, 
"Dearest,  Awake,"  with,  pizzicato  accompaniment, 
was  redemanded.  Unfortunately,  however— for  the 
second  rendition  lacked  smoothness  in  many  points, 
and  was  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  first.  "O 
World  1  thou  art  so  wondrous  fair,"  by  F.  Hiller, 
was  another  number  of  unusual  excellence.  The  so- 
prano solo,  by  Mrs.  Norton,  was  not  always  in  full 
accord  with  its  support  and  accompaniment  of  cho- 
rus, but  the  words,  the  sentiment,  the  beautiful  har- 
mony, and  the  interpretation  made,  musically, 

"  A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  saw 
All  her  reflected  features." 

The  "  Rhine  Wine  Song, "  by  R.  Franz,  is  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  complication  and  triumphant  melodic  is- 
sues, and  was  delightfully  given ;  also,  the  remaining 
choruses,  "  On  the  Water,"  by  Kucken  ;  "  Autumn," 
by  R.  Henberger  ;  "  Salentin  von  Isenberg,"  by  Rein- 
berger. 

Mrs.  Norton,  who  assisted  the  club,  sang  as  she  is 
so  unluckily  apt  to  sing  a  first  number,  badly  off  the 
key  in  "My  Love  is  Come,"  by  Marzials.  Her  en- 
core song,  one  of  the  old  English  favorites,  "  Once  I 
loved  a  maiden  fair,"  was  full  of  the  exceeding  charm 
and  fascination  Mrs.  Norton  throws  into  all  these 
songs,  and  her  second  selection,  "She  wandered 
down  the  mountain  side,"  by  Clay,  overflowed  with 
pathos  and  self-forgetful  feeling. 

Taken  altogether,  the  concert  was  delightful  in 
every  respect. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kersey  (nee  Miss 
Ivy  Wandesforde)  will  be  interested  to  know  that  she 
sang  last  month  with  great  success  at  the  concert  of 
the  Orchestral  Union  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Her 
numbers  (aside  from  encores}  were  the  Barcarole  from 
"  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  by  Meyerbeer,  and  "Sognai," 
by  Schira,  and  awakened  much  enthusiasm.  The 
future  home  of  this  accomplished  lady  will  be  at  Port- 
land— a  fact  which  fixes  permanent  loss  upon  San 
Francisco.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1883. 

The  Philharmonic  Concert. 
The  last  concert  of  the  second  season  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  is  announced  for  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  second  of  March  ;  and,  judging  from  its 
programme,  will  be  as  artistically  attractive  as  the 
previous  efforts  of  this  excellent  orchestra.  Hearty 
congratulations,  and  indeed  thanks,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Hinrichs,   conductor,   and  Mr.  Hey- 


man,  manager  of  these  concerts  —  congratulations 
upon  the  successful  financial  termination  of  their  un- 
dertaking, and  thanks  for  the  true,  honest  labor  they 
have  both  performed  to  insure  musical  excellence 
and  the  educational  advancement  of  the  music-loving 
public.  They  have  suffered  innumerable  disadvan- 
tages and  drawbacks.  Yet  the  concerts  have  been 
characterized  by  a  lawful  and  intelligent  rendition  of 
every  composition  they  have  undertaken,  a  result  to 
be  obtained  only  by  hard  work  and  hard  study  on 
the  part  of  each  musician,  and  a  conscientious  an- 
alysis of  each  work  by  the  conductor  before  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  orchestra. 

Few  persons  realize  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  in  arranging  the  details  of  these  con- 
certs, and  just  here  it  is  in  form  to  say  that  if  San 
Francisco  has  any  desire  to  sustain  its  reputation  as  a 
music-loving  city,  it  would  be  commendable  for  the 
public  to  manifest  an  interest  in  musical  enterprise  at 
home.  Foreign  attractions  usually  meet  here  a 
speedy  and  hearty  recognition,  but  there  is  a  lament- 
able apathy  concerning  the  support  of  our  own 
musicians.  Aside  from  other  considerations  it  should 
be  remembered  that  artists  from  other  cities — pianists, 
violinists,  and  singers — demand  the  setting  of  a  fine 
orchestra,  and  for  that  sake,  if  for  no  other,  let  San 
Franciscans  give  their  support  and  encouragement 
to  this  society,  so  that  eventually  we  may  hope  to 
rank  it  with  the  Philharmonics  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  To  all  lovers  of  good  violin  playing,  it  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  see  Mr.  Heyman's  name  down 
for  a  solo.  This  gentleman's  refined  and  scholarly 
playing  is  heard  too  seldom  in  solo — indeed,  he  has 
appeared  thus  but  once  in  two  years,  when  he  vol- 
unteered for  Mrs.  Tippett's  farewell.  The  solo  is 
new — a  "  Cavatina,"  by  Jadassohn,  acelebrated  com- 
poser of  our  day ;  there  will  be  a  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. Among  other  things  on  the  programme 
may  be  mentioned  an  overture  by  Beethoven  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  and  works  by  Schubert,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  Wagner. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  choral  society  con- 
nected with  the  First  Congregational  Church,  whose 
members  are  at  present  preparing  Gounod's  "Re- 
demption," to  learn  that  the  Massachusetts  courts 
have  decided  that  this  oratorio  may  not  be  produced 
unless  by  special  permission  from  Theodore  Thomas, 
who  holds  the  right  of  production  in  this  country. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  obtained 
permission  for  its  production.  J.  G.  Lennon,  having 
purchased  a  number  of  copies  of  the  published  score, 
drilled  a  chorus  and  prepared  an  orchestration. 
Thomas  asked  the  interference  of  the  law,  which  was 
granted,  the  courts  deciding  that  for  any  one  to  make 
an  orchestration  from  the  published  score  without  the 
the  owner's  permission  is  an  infringement  of  the 
owner's  rights. 

On  March  twelfth  the  Harrisons  will  appear  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in  their  absurdity  entitled 
"  Photos." 


Louis  Aldrich,  who  has  made  a  fortune  acting  in 
"  My  Partner  "  for  several  years,  says  that  he  has 
purchased  three  plays  to  use  when  that  has  exhausted 
its  popularity.  He  found  no  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them.  "  There  need  not  be  a  dearth  of  Ameri- 
can plays,  and  good  ones,  too,"  he  says,  "if  mana- 
gers and  actors  would  go  about  it  in  the  right  way  to 
get  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  writing  whatever  is  wanted,  but  they  are  al- 
ready doing  handsomely — usually  as  journalists — and 
(hey  are  not  going  to  spend  their  time  writing  dramas 
on  an  uncertainty.  Go  to  them  with  their  price  in 
your  hand,  and  you  can  get  their  services.  The  fail- 
ure of  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  the  pieces  produced 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  work  of  amateur 
writers,  often  of  actors,  and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  good  literature." 


At  the  new  Eden  Theatre  everything  is  modern, 
colossal,  cyclopean.  The  stage  is  the  biggest  in 
Paris  ;  the  ballet  of  "  Excelsior,"  danced  by  five  hun- 
dred Italian  men,  women,  and  boys,  is  the  biggest 
ballet  one  has  ever  seen  in  Paris  ;  the  bars  and  bar- 
maids up-stairs  are  the  biggest  in  Paris  ;  even  the 
orchestra-stalls  are  the  biggest  in  Paris — a  fact  of 
which  nobody  will  complain.  Eden  is  decidedly  the 
triumph  of  modernism,  and  modernism  is  certainly 
not  distinguished  for  its  good  taste.  Nevertheless 
Manzoti's  "Excelsior"  is  ingenious,  amusing,  admi- 
rably grouped,  and  danced  with  a  precision  and  reg- 
ularity that  the  young  ladies  at  the  Ope>a  will  have 
hard  work  to  equal.  Will  the  Eden  be  a  success  ? 
Who  knows?  -  For  the  moment  it  is  the  most  lux- 
urious and  the  most  talked  about  of  Parisian  novelties. 


This  curious  advertisement  has  been  issued  in  Lon- 
don :  "  Adelphi — The  Tune  the  Old  Cow  Died  of. — 
This  pest,  under  which  the  visitors  of  theatres  have 
groaned  so  long,  has  been  banished,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  from  the  orchestra  of  the  Adelphi,  and  with 
it  the  waltzes  and  polkas — things  that  are  not  music 
at  all,  but  merely  rhythmical  beats  written  for  the 
feet,  not  the  ear.  All  the  music  of  the  evening  is  se- 
lected by  me,  and  set  by  J.  E.  Mallandaine,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  visitors  to  the  Adelphi  will  find 
themselves  consoled  and  cheered  between  the  acts, 
not  tormented  as  if  it  were  really  a  crime  to  come  to  a 
theatre. — Charles  Reade." 


Modjeska  said,  in  response  to  the  remark  that 
Mary  Anderson  was  cold  and  unim passioned  in  her 
love  scenes  on  the  stage  :  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  cold  and  unimpassioned  girl.  Anderson  may  seem 
so,  because  she  has  not  met  the  right  person.  She 
will  meet  him,  however,  and  that  will  remedy  her  ap- 
parent coldness.  An  actress  must  fall  in  love  before 
you  see  her  at  her  best.  There  is  no  exception  10  the 
rule." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BARBARIANS    AT    THE     PLAY. 

"  Concerning  manners  in  the  theatre,"  says  joe 
Howard  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  "let  me  give  you 
an  illustration  :  One  night  this  week  I  took  a  few 
friends  to  Wallack's  Theatre,  where  the  veteran  man- 
ager had  revived  Goldsmith's  exquisite  comedy,  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  with  a  cast  in  some  respects  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  revival  in  which  all  old 
New  Yorkers  felt  great  interest  Mr.  Wallack  him- 
self played  the  leading  role.  He  was  supported  by 
John  Gilbert  and  Madame  Ponisi,  the  three  affording 
us  all  not  only  a  delightful  treat  in  the  present,  but  a 
most  pleasurable  reminiscence  of  the  past.  We  were 
in  our  seats  promptly  and  on  time.  Immediately  in 
front  of  us  were  two  rows  of  unoccupied  chairs,  with 
seats  for  perhaps  thirty.  They  remained  unoccupied 
during  the  first  act.  Shortly  after  the  curtain  had 
gone  up  on  the  second  act,  the  party  for  whom  the 
chairs  were  reserved  came  in.  The  scene  was  pro- 
gressing upon  the  stage.  Thirty  people  in  the  aisle 
of  a  theatre  cause  considerable  commotion.  There 
were  fifteen  ladies  and  fifteen  gentlemen.  The  former 
were  superbly  costumed,  each  wearing  a  magnificent 
corsage.  Their  silks  rustled  and  their  diamonds 
blazed.  Unfortunately,  they  had  not  arranged  their 
seating  programme.  There  they  stood  in  the  aisle. 
'  You  go  in  first.'  '  No,  you  go  in  first.'  '  Don't  you 
think  Belle  had  belter  sit  at  the  end?'  '  Charley,  do 
fix  this,"  etc.  Finally  they  went  in.  First  a  lady,  and 
then  a  gentleman  ;  then  a  lady,  and  then  a  gentle- 
man, and  so  on  ;  but  in  the  confusion  it  chanced  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  row  two  gentlemen  were 
seated  next  each  other.  This  didn't  suit,  and  a  pow- 
wow ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  rose,  and,  after  considerable  fussing,  man- 
aged to  change  his  seat  with  the  lady  who  sat  next  to 
him.  This  had  been  bad  enough.  The  hosts  of  the 
occasion  were  New  York  people,  and  perfectly  well 
known.  Some  of  their  guests  were  from  out  of  town, 
and  were  not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  play.  The 
gentleman  who  sat  immediately -in  Jront  of  me  kindly 
undertook  to  inform  the  lady  sitting  next  him  and  the 
gentleman  sitting  beyond  her  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  first  act,  which  struck  them  as  being  extremely 
comical— so  much  so  that  they  laughed  and  giggled 
during  his  narration.  The  others  did  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  the  play,  but  appeared  to  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  their  dinner  in  Delmonico's, 
about  which  they  talked  and  talked  until  forbearance 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  a  bald-headed  man  about 
my  size  leaned  forward  to  the  banker  host,  and  quiet- 
ly suggested  that  if  the  conversation  could  be  sus- 
pended until  the  fall  of  the  curtain  it  would  be  grati- 
fying to  strangers  who  were  compelled  unwillingly  to 
hear  all  that  was  being  said.  The  host  was  a  gentle- 
man, and,  bowing,  complied,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  rest  p  iid  no  attention  either  to  that 
remonstrance  or  to  his  whispered  suggestion,  and 
from  the  time  they  came  in  until  the  curtain  went 
down  the  entire  party  constituted  themselves  a  well- 
developed,  first-class,  high-toned,  double-decked  nui- 
sance. Their  conduct  aptly  illustrates  the  bearing 
of  nearly  all  the  occupants  of  the  proscenium  boxes 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  during  the  opera  season. 
They  come  in  late  ;  they  disrobe  conspicuously  in  the 
sight  of  the  entire  audience  ;  they  arrange  and  rear 
range  their  seats  ;  they  talk,  and  laugh,  and  chatter 
insufferably.  One  evening  during  the  past  week,  so 
offensive  was  the  conversation  of  several  ladies  in  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  that  an  elderly  gentleman  sit- 
ting behind  them  was  compelled,  in  his  own  defense 
and  for  the  benefit  ot  those  surrounding,  to  interfere 
and  request  them  to  stop.  Words  followed,  and  the 
scene  terminated  in  the  old  gentleman  slapping  the 
face  of  a  young  man  who  was  with  the  ladies,  and 
who  called  him  a  loafer.  The  fact  is  that  men  and 
women  of  ordinary  means,  who  go  to  the  theatre 
once  or  twice  a  week,  attend  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joying social  diversion  and  the  play.  Many  of  our 
wealthy — over-wealthy,  newly-wealthy — citizens  hire 
boxes  by  the  season,  or  go  night  after  night  to  places 
of  amusement  simply  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their 
friends  and  having  a  good  time.  Their  lack  of  breed- 
ing is  the  only  excuse  for  their  impertinence  and  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others.  They  really  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  because  '  pa  '  is  rich  or  '  Bill '  has  made 
money  they  have  privileges  in  public  places.  Their 
utter  disregard  of  the  comfort,  their  utter  reckless- 
of  the  good  will  of  ordinary  people,  are  born,  un- 
questionably, in  their  vulgar  pride  of  wealth.  In  my 
judgment,  managers  are  greatly  to  blame.  The 
average  age  of  theatrical  ushers  in  this  city  is  eigh- 
teen years.  The  general  usher  is  a  bright  young  lad, 
receiving  six  dollars  a  week  for  his  services.  Ob- 
viously, he  can  carry  no  moral  weight  with  him  in  a 
remonstrance,  and  but  liule  physical  strength  in  a 
scuffle.  It  seems  to  me  that  managers  have  a  duiy 
in  these  premises.  They  are  very  glad  to  take  the 
dollar  and  a  half  for  a  seat.  They  should  be  equally 
ready  to  protect  their  patron  in  that  seat.  Women 
with  high  hits,  men  who  sit  on  their  overcoats,  fel- 
lows who  crowd  out  between  the  acts,  loud  talkers, 
gigg'.-rs,  and  more  particularly  people  who  sit  in 
boxts,  whence  their  conversation  is  necessarily  audi- 
ble to  half  the  house,  should  be  supervised  and  com- 
pelled to  behave  themselves,  or  leave  the  place.  This 
is  a  hroad  question,  but  it  is  one  which  we  all  feel 
keenly,  and  which  the  more  intelligent  of  our  man- 
agers will  find  themselves  compelled  to  attend  to  in 
the  near  :uttire." 


Acting  upon  the  recent  decision  of  a  Boston  court, 
that  the  publication  of  a  foreign  opera  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  music  arranged  lur  a  piano  accompani- 
ment, does  not  give  the  right  to  produce  the  work  in 
public  with  a  bogus  orchestral  score,  has  already  been 
seized  upon  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  the  hope  of 
protecting  their  pieces.  The  action  is  begun. in  Bal- 
timore, where  their  agent  seeks  to  restrain  John  T. 
Ford  by  an  injunction  from  using  "Iolambe."  The 
issue  is  awaited  with  much  interest  by  managers. 

Charles  Reade's  latest  dramatic  venture  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Tennyson's  "  Dora,"  in  a  brief  form,  an- 
nounced by  him  as  a  "simple  bit  of  nature."  He 
specially  invited  writers,  actors,  painters,  and  artists 
in  general  to  the  first  night's  performance.  Although 
a  good  piece  of  construction  ior  stage  purposes,  and 
acted  in  a  perfect  manner,  the  piece  is  a  failure,  ow- 
ing in  part,  it  is  thought,  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
when  it  is  played.  It  is  used  as  an  afterpiece  at  the 
London  Adelphi,  and  is  not  over  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

Coquelin  had  been  breakfasting  at  a  great  house 
where  everything  was  in  profusion,  dullness  included. 
"  How  did  you  enjoy  it?  "  asked  a  friend.  "  Enjoy 
it  I  "  cried  Coquelin  ;  "  if  I  had  not  been  there  my- 
self I  should  have  been  awfully  bored." 

At  the  close  of  the  private  performance  recently 
given  by  Monsieur  Coquelin  and  his  company  of  the 
Theatre  Francais,  at  the  Palace  of  Gatshina,  the  Czar 
presented  Madame  Favart  with  a  ruby  bracelet,  Mes- 
sieurs Coquelin  and  Dieudonne  with  a  ruby  ring  each, 
and  Monsieur  Schurmann  with  a  diamond  ring  ;  and 
each  received  a  letter  from  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  had  witnessed  the  representation. 

Lauri,  in  "Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  the  Drury  Lane 
pantomime,  makes  up  as  a  poodle  and  runs  round 
the  ledge  of  the  dress-circle.  When  he  came  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  seat  the  other  night,  he  sat  up,  and 
begged,  and  held  out  his  paw,  which  the  Prince 
shook,  to  the  delight  of  the  gods.  Miss  Nelly  Power, 
who,  on  the  opening  nights  of  "Sinbad"  was  car- 
ried out  of  sight  by  the  great  bird  roc,  has  lost  faith 
in  this  mode  of  ascent,  and  her  place  is  now  taken 
by  a  dummy.  She  had  rather  a  nasty  fall  when  be 
ing  taken  into  celestial  regions. 

"  If  Miss  Neilson  bad  lived  would  she  have  mar- 
ried and  retired  from  the  stage,  as  was  rumored?  " 
asked  a  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  correspondent  of  her 
mother.  "  She  would  have  married,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, but  certainly  not  retired  from  the  stage.  Strange- 
ly enough,  her  husband,  from  whom  she  was  divorced, 
married  again  just  six  weeks  before  her  death.  Oh, 
it's  a  great  mistake  for  an  actress  to  marry  at  all.  She 
must  choose  one  life  or  the  other  to  succeed  in  either." 
"Your  daughter  had  many  admirers?"  "Yes,  I 
suppose  she  had  ;  but  little  I  knew  about  them  ;  for 
when  she  came  home  she  never  mentioned  the  stage, 
or  anything  connected  with  it.  '  Don't  ask  me  any 
questions,  mother  ;  I  have  come  home  to  have  a  good 
time,'  the  poor  lamb  would  say,  and  I  never  did  ;  but 
since  her  death  I  have  read  many  letters  from  differ- 
ent gentlemen  who  adored  the  ground  she  walked 
upon,  and  one  in  particular,  the  son  of  a  New  York 
millionaire,  has  written  every  two  weeks  since,  and 
sent  me  beautiful  presents.  He  s.^iid  in  his  last  letter 
that  he  had  been  nearly  mad  ever  since  she  died."' 

George  Mfred  Townsend  writes  that  Richard  Mans- 
field, who  has  bounded  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
from  obscurity  to  the  side  of  Stoddard  for  character- 
acting,  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Madame  Rudersdorff,  a 
musician  of  Boston,  and  to  have  at  once  the  genius 
of  Theodore  Hook  and  the  tangent  character  of  old 
Booth.  He  can  recite,  improvise,  speik  bits  of  sev- 
eral languages,  play  instruments,  and  throw  up  en- 
gagements like  a  perfect  son  of  Bohemia.  In  re- 
hearsing the  piece  from  Feuillet,  just  produced,  it  is 
told  that  Manager  Palmer  observed  Mansfield  to  be 
dying  apopleclically  when  he  should  have  died  from 
heart-disease.  "Mr.  Mansfield,  if  you  will  look  at 
your  book,  sir,  you  will  see  that  the  baron  does  not 
die  of  apoplexy."  "  I  do,"  said  Mansfield.  "  Heart 
disease  is  the  directions,  sir."  "  I  die  of  apoplexy." 
"Mr.  Parselle,  rehearse  the  piece  according  to  the 
book  !  "  The  piece  came  on  with  no  weil-ascertained 
idea  how  Mansfield  was  to  die.  He  had,  meantime, 
been  studying  apoplexy  with  doctors.  Fie  died  of  it, 
and  awoke  to  celebrity.  Genius  in  disobedience  is 
often  true  to  art.  The  same  man  made  the  burgo- 
master's part  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  the  French 
opera. 


CCLXIX. — Bill  of  Fare    for  Six  Persons — Sunday, 
rebruary  25. 
Soup  a  la  Nivernaise. 
Fried  Tomcods.     New  Potatoes  fried  in  Butter. 
Broiled  Quail. 
Asparagus.  Cauliflower. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 
Indian  Salad,  French  Dressing. 
Beignets  d'Oranges. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts. 
To  make  Nivernaise  Sgcp. — With  a  vegetable  scoop, 
scoop  out  sufficient  quantities  of  carrots  and  turnips  the  sue 
of  a  very  small  olive ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  butter,  fry  five  minutes,  drain  the  water  off. 
add  two  quarts  of  clear  beef-broth;  let  it  boil  gently  on  the 
side  of  the  range  until  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly  done  ; 
skim  all  the  butter  off.     A  few  minutes  before  serving  throw 
into  the  boiling  soup  a  few  very  small  Brussels  sprouts,  pre- 
viously couked,  and  small  forcemeat   balls,  made  of  chicken 
or  veal. 

Beignets  d'Oranges. — Peel  the  oranges,  part  them  in 
quarters,  take  all  the  seeds  out,  boil  them  for  five  minutes  in 
a  syrup  of  sugar,  drain  them  well  in  a  sieve,  dip  them  in  a 
light  batter,  and  fry  them  quickly  in  plenty  of  clear,  very  hot 
lard.  When  they  are  of  a  tight  brown  color,  drain  acd  serve 
on  a  folded  napkin,  with  powdered  sugar  sprinkled  over 
them.  

The  Cle-ewerck  Art  Sale. 

— The  collection  of  paintings  and  sketches 
to  be  sold  Thursday  evening  next,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street,  is  now  on  view 
day  and  evening.  The  pictures  are  varied  in  char- 
acter and  subject,  although  all  are  the  work  of  one 
artist,  Mr.  Henry  Clenewerck.  who  has  resided  here, 
at  intervals  between  his  sketching  tours  throughout 
this  State  and  Colorado,  the  past  three  years.  The 
artist  now  returns  to  his  home  in  Belgium,  and  be- 
fore going  offers  his  entire  collection  at  auction. 
Many  of  his  works  to  be  sold  have  been  exhibited  in 
art  exhibitions  in  this  city.  The  exhibition,  which  is 
free,  will  doubtless  be  well  attended.  It  bemg  the 
first  collection  of  paintings  ever  offered  in  this  city  by 
a  foreign  artist,  connoisseurs  will  be  anxious  to  com- 
pare his  efforts  with  those  of  our  local  artists. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

HIKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FIXE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES. 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELLXG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES.  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Uemuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


— "  Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c 


—  Companion.— A  lady  of  refinement  de- 
siresa  position  as  Companion  ;  is  accustomed  to  in- 
valids, and  would  have  no  objectk'n  to  travel.  Good 
references.     Address  G.  L.,  this  office. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  the   universal  remedy 
or  burns,  sca'.ds,  cuts,  bruises,  and  flesh  wounds. 


—  For  tremulousness,  wakefulness,  Dizzi- 
ness, and  lack  of  energy,  a  most  valuable  remedy  is 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


— "  Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fever. 
ishness,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.     25c, 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

SIXTH    CONCERT 

AT 

PLATT'S     HALL, 

....ON.... 

Friday  Afternoon,  March  2d,  at  3  o'clock. 

EMERGED  ORCHESTRA. 

G.  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR. 


HENRY  HEYMAN,  Violin  Soloist,  will  play  for  the 
first  time  Jadassohn's  Cavatvna,  with  full  Orchestral  Ac- 
companiment. 

Box  sheet  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &:  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
Wednesday,  February  28th. 

Grand  Rehearsal,  Thursday,  March  i,  at  10:30  a.  m. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street 
(Thurlow  Block).   Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 


T1USH  STREET  THEATRE. 

M.  E.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.   Hayman Associate  Manager 

Saturday  Matinee  at  2  o'clock,  Saturday  and  Sunday  Even- 
ings, Feb.  24  and  25,  last  three  performances  of 

MY     SWEETHEART. 

LITTLE  SILVXIE  PALMER. 

Next  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  26 — 
*'For  goodness'  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you." 

Return  of  the  Favorite 

RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY, 
RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY, 

In  their  Musical  Melange, 

pop  :  pop  :  pop  :  pop  : 

Seats  on  sale  and  can  be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 


WERCK 


ART   SALE. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  next. 
March  1st,  at  T:30  P  W„  we  will  sell 
(on  account  of  the  artist's  departure 
tor  his  home  in  Belgium)  by  auction, 
at  the  galleries  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street,  a 
collection  of  Pointings  and  Sketches, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Heitry  Clenewerck, 
comprising  characteristic  scenes,  in 
landscape,  figure,  and  marine, 
sketched  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  pictures  are  now  ou 
view,  day  and  evening,  at  the  galle- 
ries, where  catalogues  mav  be  had. 
EASTOJf  &  EJLDKIDGE. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


T 


HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


GUSTAVE  FROHM AN LESSEE. 

EYEBY  EVENING,  EXCEPT  SUNDAY, 
EVEKY  EVENING,  EXCEPT  SUNDAY, 

At  eight  o'clock, 

The  Greatest  Success  of  the  Season  and  the  Best  American 
Play  ever  written, 

"YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP." 
"YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP." 

MATINEE  SATURDAY  AT  TWO  O'CLOCK. 
MATINEE  SATURDAY  AT  TWO  O'CLOCK. 

Furniture  from'F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co. 


MISS  EMMA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
1  NO.  Residence,  317  Geary  Street.  Communications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

CEND  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE' 
^    AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 


Back  Numbers  of  The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  I.— No.  I,  March  25 ;  No.  4,  April  15  ;  No. 
5.  AprU  32  ;  No.  6,  April  28 :  No.  7,  May  5 :  No. 
S,  May  12;  No.  9,  May  19;  No.  10,  May  20;  No. 
U3.  November  3;  No.  35,  November  17;  No.  30, 
November  24 ;  No.  40,  December  22 ;  No.  43,  Jan- 
nary  5. 

Vol.  II. —No.  2.  January  19;  No.  7,  February 
33 ;  No.  10,  Mareb  10  ;  No.  20,  .July  li 

Vol.  Ill— No.  4,  August  4;  No  0.  August  17- 

Vol.  IV.— No.  1.  January  4;  No.  12,  Mareb  22; 
No.  14,  April  5 ;  No.  15,  AprU  12  ;  No.  23,  Jane  7. 

We  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  each  for  any  of  the  above 
numbers  at  the  Business  Office  of  this  paper. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  and  XI. 


ANY   ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

•*  •*■  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No  213.  Dupont 
Street. 


JONATHAN    CROOKES'  POCKET   KNIVES 
AND   ROBGERS'    SCISSORS,  AT 


COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

146    MARK"  RKT. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 

[;  "  Do  not  say  that." 
I|  Very  appealing  was  the  wistful  look  that  came  from 
'  a  pair  of  deep  brown  eyes  as  Clytie  Corcoran  spoke 
J*  these  words  in  a  low,  strained,  we- will-warrant- these- 
s' goods-not-to-rip  manner  that  told  something  of  the 
|!inten5ity  of  her  feeling. 

:  Bertie  Cecil  stooped  and  kissed  the  pretty  red  lips 
»'that  were  put  up  to  him  in  a  half  pouting,  half  loving 
j  fashion.     They  were  to  be  married  in  the  fall,  these 

•  two— the  beautiful  fall,  when  Nature's  cheeks  are 
ilinted  with  brown  and  red,  when  the  amber  haze  of 
'..Indian  summer  wreathes  the  hill-tops,  and  the  val- 
fleys  seem  but  huge  cups,  filled  to  the  brim  with  pur- 
I  pie-red  wine.  Clytie  had  told  Bertie,  that  night  in 
Jlune,  when  she  had  drawn  him  close  to  her  sash, 
jp  placed  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  whispered 

■  tenderly  the  words  that  caused  a  great  joy  to  flood 
Ibis  soul,  that  the  wedding  must  not  take  place  until 
'October,  although  he  (never  having  previously  gone 
Ipver  the  rapids)  was  eager  for  an  early  consumma- 

:ion  of  his  happiness.  And  now  he  was  waiting, 
''inxiously,  and  with  an  impatient  heart,  for  the  day 
ijvhen  Clytie  would  be  all  his  own,  and  the  rose-tinted 
■hours  hold  nothing  for  him  but  her  love  and  her  dear 
presence. 

I  But  amid  all  the  perfect  joy  that  filled  their  young 
Ifives  there  had  come  a  little  cloud— a  matter  on  which 
I  :hey  could  not  agree. 

it  It  was  this  subject  that  had  been  under  discussion 
■Between  them  when  the  words  with  which  this  chap- 
ter opens  were  spoken,  and  had  caused  Clytie  to  pro- 
1  Ifluce  the  wistful  look  which  she  always  kept  in  stock 
mot  emergencies  of  this  kind. 
I  "  You  will  not  change  your  mind  ?"  she  asked. 
Ji  "  Never,"  replied  Bertie.  "  Not  if  it  parts  us  for- 
.  :ver." 

\  They  were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  And, 
■Is  Clytie  fastened  a  cluster  of  pansies  in  her  hair,  she 
nipoke  again— not  angrily  this  time,  but  with  a  tinge 
\  )f  sorrow  in  her  voice  that  was  almost  pitiful.  The 
;f:DOor  girl's  heart  was  breaking,  and,  try  as  she  might, 
■the  could  not  conceal  the  bitter  knowledge  from  her- 

elf. 
i'   "  Let  us  part  at  once,  then, "  she  said.    "  It  is  best 
ti'ioonest  over,"  and,  slipping  from  a  taper  finger  the 
"ing  with  which  he  plighted  their  troth  in  the  golden 

ummer-time,  she  handed  it  to  Bertie.  As  he  took 
j,  t  the  hot  tears  of  disappointment  came  into  his  eyes, 
Bmt  he  brushed  them  hastily  away.  "We  shall  at 
feast  part  friends,"  he  said. 

I'  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  smiling  a  wan,  sad  smile 
through  the  mist  that  covered  her  beautiful  brown 
l:yes— "we  must  never  be  aught  but  friends,"  and, 
,'urning,  she  went  into  the  house. 
;+*-*##*** 
I  "You  look  ill,  Clytie,"  said  Mendelssohn  Corco- 
ran, at  the  supper-table  that  evening,  to  his  daugh- 

I    "No,  papa,"  was  the  reply;    "it  is  worse  than 

that." 

1    He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant.      "  Can  it 

he  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  Bertie" 

b    "  Yes,"  replied  Clytie  ;  "  we  have  parted  forever." 

*  "  Pooh,  pooh  ;  'tis  only  a  lover's  quarrel,  and  will 
'  oon  be  over." 

I,  "No,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  her  voice  tremulous 
fiih  grief,  "  it  is  best  to  face  misfortune  bravely,  even 
hough  one's  heart  be  breaking.  I  love  Bertie  dearly, 
!nd  God  knows  that  to  tear  his  image  out  of  my 
leart  is  a  cruel  pain.  But  we  should  not  have  lived 
lappily  together,  since  he  refused  my  dearest  wish." 

"  What  was  that,  my  darlihg?" 
1  He  said,"  replied  the  girl,  sobbing  as  if  her  cor- 
et  would  break,  "that  when  we  were  married  1 
ould  not  have  his  razor,"  and  the  little  head,  with 
,s  coronal  of  sunny  curls,  fell  on  her  father's  bosom 
)nid  a  storm  of  sobs. 

i  ' '  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  a  razor  ?  "  he  asked, 
}  astonishment. 

i  Looking  up  to  her  father,  the  only  one  she  had  in 
jie  wide,  wide  world,  her  pretty  eyes  bedimmed  with 
!ars,  Clytie  whispered,  in- low,  agonized  tones  : 

"  1  have  two  large  corns." — From  "  Over  the  River 
'he's  Waiting,"  by  Joseph  MedilL 


"  But  papal" 

"Not  another  word,"  said  the  eighth  Duke  of 
ue  Island  Avenue,  as  his  dinner  pail  fell  on  the 
Dor  with  a  decisive  clank.  ' '  Your  mother  hath  erst- 
hile  told  me  of  this  foolish  passion  of  yours  for  Ru- 

Dlph  McCloskey,  but  by  my  " 

Stepping  hastily  to  an  ebony  desk  inlaid  with  dirt 
le  duke  glanced  for  an  instant  into  a  large  book 
at  lay  there,  and  then  resumed  his  posiiion  in  front 
the  fauienil  upon  which  Beryl  was  reclining. 
"  By  my  halidom,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  bend  this 
nighty  will  of  yours  to  my  own,  for  never  shall  it  be 
lid  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Perkins  allied 
erself  with  one  far  beneath  her  in  the  social  scale, 
i'hat  ho  1  Without  there  !  A  horse  car  1 " 
A  liveried  servant  ran  at  once  to  the  front  yard  and 
gnaled  the  Warder,  who  was  seated  in  his  tower  at 
ie  castle-gate.  Presently  a  horse-car  was  seen  in 
le  distance.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  but  still 
ie  warder  made  no  sign. 

At  last,  when  the  car  was  nearly  opposite  the  castle 
oat,  the  vigilant  servitor  threw  a  handful  of  oats  on 
le  track.  ' 
'The  car  stopped. 

*  ■*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

When  Beryl  heard  her  father  swear  by  his  halidom 
lat  he  would  prevent  her  marriage,  her  heart  sank 
ithin  her,  and  into  her  eyes  there  came  a  wild, 
hunting,  I-shall-not-get-a-new-polonaise-this-spring 
■ok,  that  tcld  all  too  plainly  of  the  awful  fears  that 
*set  her  soul.  Looking  hurriedly  at  an  almanac, 
ie  saw  that  it  was  December.  Should  her  father 
jiss  the  car  Rudolph  would  be  safe  from  his  anger 
t  a  week,  perhaps  longer.  In  an  instant  her  mind 
as  made  up.  Running  with  frantic  speed  out  across 
le  lot,  over  the  bed  where  the  cabbages  had  nestled 
I  cozily  in  the  warm  June  sunshine,  shesoon  reached 
e  entrance  to  the  grounds  and  was  peering  with 
ixious  face  through  the  portcullis.  The  car-horses, 
magnificent  pair  of  bays,  were  eating  the  oats. 
>ryl  could  plainly  see  that  ere  they  had  finished 
eir  meal  her  father  would  be  there.  But  she  did 
)t  hesitate,  and  in  an  instant  the  sad  sweet  strains 
a  childish  melody  she  had  learned  at  school  were 
iating  out  upon  the  air,  and  mingling  with  these 
hoes  was  the  crash  of  timber  and  the  wild  jangling 
bells.  Beryl  turned  away  with  a  satisfied  air,  say- 
l  softly  to  herself,  "He  is  saved." 
The  car-team  had  run  away. — From  "  One  Wom- 
's  Voice,"  by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist, 


' 
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■  ~ct  that  the  Ohio  man  who  claims 

"■  came  back,     There  evidently 

"-:.  in  heaven. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 
"O  Wind  that  Blows  out  of  the  West." 

O  wind  that  blows  out  of  the  west, 

Thou  hast  swept  over  mountain  and  sea, 
Dost  thou  bear  on  thy  swift,  glad  wings 

The  breath  of  my  love  to  me? 
Hast  thou  kissed  her  warm,  sweet  lips  ? 

Or  tangled  her  soft,  brown  hair  ? 
Or  fluttered  the  fragrant  heart 

Of  the  rose  she  loves  to  wear  ? 

O  sun  that  goes  down  in  the  west, 

Hast  thou  seen  my  love  to-day, 
As  she  sits  in  her  beautiful  prime 

Under  skies  so  far  away  ? 
Hast  thou  gilded  a  path  tor  her  feet, 

Or  deepened  the  glow  on  her  cheeks, 
Or  bent  from  the  skies  to  hear 

The  low,  sweet  words  she  speaks  ? 

O  stars  that  are  bright  in  the  west 

When  the  hush  of  the  night  is  deep, 
Do  yc  see  my  love  as  she  lies 

Like  a  chaste,  white  flower  asleep? 
Does  she  smile  as  she  walks  with  me 

In  the  light  of  a  happy  dream, 
While  the  night  winds  rustle  the  leaves, 

And  the  light  waves  ripple  and  gleam  ? 

O  birds  that  fly  out  of  the  west, 

Do  ye  bring  me  a  message  from  her, 
As  sweet  as  your  love-notes  are, 

When  the  warm,  spring  breezes  stir? 
Did  she  whisper  a  word  of  me 

As  your  tremulous  wings  swept  by, 
Or  utter  my  name,  mayhap, 

In  a  single  passionate  cry? 

O  voices  out  of  the  west, 

Ye  are  silent  every  one. 
And  neter  an  answer  comes 

From  wind,  or  stars,  or  sun  ! 
And  the  blithe  birds  come  and  go 

Through  the  boundless  fields  of  space, 
As  reckless  of  human  prayers 

As  if  earth  were  a  desert  place  ! 

—Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


Ballade  of  Rhyme. 

When  blossoms  born  of  balmy  spring 

Breathe  fragrance  in  the  pleasant  shade 
Of  branches  where  the  blue-birds  sing, 

Their  hearts  with  music  overweighed  ; 

When  brooks  go  babbling  through  the  glade, 
And  over  rocks  the  grasses  climb 

To  greet  the  sunshine,  half  afraid — 
How  easy  'tis  to  write  a  rhyme  ! 

When  invitations  are  a-wing 

For  gay  Terpsichore's  parade  ; 
When  dreamy  waltzes  stir  the  string 

And  jewels  flash  on  rich  brocade, 

Where  Paris  dresses  are  displayed, 
And  slippered  feet  keep  careful  time — 

In  winter,  when  the  roses  fade, 
How  easy  'tis  to  write  a  rhyme  ! 

When  by  your  side,  with  graceful  swing, 
Some  fair-faced,  gentle  girl  has  strayed, 

Willing  and  glad  to  have  you  bring 
Your  claims  for  love  and  get  them  paid 
In  kisses,  smiles,  and  words  that  aid 

The  bells  of  bliss  to  better  chime- 
When  Cupid's  rules  are  first  obeyed, 

How  easy  'tis  to  write  a  rhyme  1 

ENVOY. 

Reader,  forgive  me,  man  or  maid, 

Against  Calliope  this  crime  ; 
And  let  this  briet  ballade  persuade 

How  easy  'tis  to  write  a  rhyme ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


February. 

Newly  wedded,  and  happy  quite, 
Careless  alike  of  wind  and  weather, 

Two  wee  birds,  from  a  merry  flight, 
Swing  in  the  tree-top,  sing  together : 

Love  to  them,  in  the  wintry  hour, 

Summer  and  sunshine,  bud  and  flower  1 

So,  beloved,  when  skies  are  sad, 

Love  can  render  their  shadow  golden  ; 

A  thought  of  thee,  and  the  day  is  glad 
As  a  rose  in  the  dewy  dawn  unfolden  ; 

And  away,  away,  on  passionate  wings, 

My  heart  like  a  bird  at  thy  window  sings  ! 
— Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 


Free. 

A  dove  lay  caught  in  a  fowler's  snare  ; 

By  cruel  cords  her  wings  were  pressed, 
Ruffled  was  all  her  plumage  fair, 

And  her  heart  beat  fast  in  her  panting  breast. 

But  the  fowler  loosened  each  cord  and  twist, 
He  smoothed  her  ruffled  plumes,  and  then 

Her  snowy  bosom  he  gently  kissed 
And  bade  her  seek  the  skies  again. 

And  the  fowler  sighed ;  for,  safe  and  fair 
In  summer  skies,  he  knew  that  she 

Would  think  of  the  cord  and  the  cruel  snare, 
But  not  of  the  hand  that  set  her  free. 

—  Walter  Learned. 

The  Way  of  Life. 

The  warrior  frowned  and  pressed  his  temples  gray 
"  Enough,"  he  cried,   "away  with  love — away  I" 

A  boy  from  play  by  fondest  kiss  beguiled, 

' '  Mother,  I'll  love  thee  ever  ! "  spake  the  child. 

A  maiden  gazed  into  the  night  sky  wide — 

"  Oh,  1  will  love  him  when  he  comes  !  "  she  sighed. 

These  three  moved  on  along  the  way  of  life  ; 
A  fair  lace  lured  the  soldier  irom  his  strife, 

Upon  a  tomb  was  carved  the  sweet  child's  name, 
The  lover  to  the  maiden  never  came. 

March  Century.  — John  Vance  Cheney. 


—  Ladies  and  all  suffereks  from  neural- 
gia,  hysteria,  and  kindred  ccmplaints,  will  find  with- 
out a  rjyal  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 


New  Life 

is  given  by  using  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease ;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs  ; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per- 
fect condition.  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per- 
fect health  through  the 
changing  seasons,  it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump- 
tion, Kidney  and  Liver  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

H.  S.  Berlin,  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co.,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  writes,  Dec.  5  th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen  :  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  for  ma- 
laria and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  insist  on  having 
it.  Don't  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom- 
mended as  "just  as  good!' 
The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Saga 
for  export, 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 
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IVOTICE. 

TV  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  IN  AND 


for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

Matter  of  Estate  of  THEODORE  LeROY,  deceased 
— Department  No   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  this  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  of  Tallcut  P.  Cary,  praying  for 
a  decree  of  this  Court  authorizing  and  directing  Edward  J. 
LeEreton,  as  the  administrator  of  said  estate,  to  convey 
unto  the  petitioner  a  certain  one-eighteenth  interest  undi- 
vided of,  in,  and  to  a  tract  of  about  45  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Leandro  Rancho,  Alameda  County,  formerly  owned  by 
one  MagdalenaE.  Nugent,  and  more  particularly  described 
in  said  petition  now  on  file  in  this  Court. 

E.  J.  CASEY,  Deputy  Co.  Clerk. 

H.  F.  Crane,  Esq.,  Atty.  for  Petitioner. 


JLfEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1883,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  22)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  March, 
1883,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  ninth  (9th)  day  of  April,  1883,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


PAGSFSO  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  A  f\  ft  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  •  1 1 11 1      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrlL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Iteale    Street.   S.  F. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sanos 

"  A  natural  laxative,  sitpei  turio  all  others" 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfid  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    KE.Mi.VE    BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISCO. 


IBPWHP 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR-  • 

t*V  ranted    IJrst-clasa    m    every    respect.     Few 
Equal,  None  Hotter.    To  indues  thousands  or  new  Q 
customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  Tor 
60  cts.  one  packet  each  of  the  following   now  and  a 
choicest    varieties:     The    CUBAN  QCEEN  • 
WATER-MELON. the  largest  and  best.    The  prize 
melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  ia^t  season,  weighed  re-  4 
Bpectively.lOaibH.,  92',  lbK-andHOrbB.  $100 


50c.  • 


Green  Nutmeg  Melon,  largest  on  record, 

on  -weighing  lili  lbs.  the11a.1t  season,  and  of  luscious  (£ 
flavor.    TTe  offer  £50  IN  CASH  for  three  largest 
Montroals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbage, 
very  early,  a  sure  header  of  One  quality.     Giant 
TVliitc  Italian  Onion,  grown  to  weigh  2hj  to  4  lbs.  _ 
each,  mild  and  pleasant.    Wc  will  pav  ASS  CASH  fl 
PHIZES  for  largest  of  these  Onions.'  ItFRPEES 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes, 

certainly  thccliinax  <if  ;■-  rfe:tion.     New  Perpetual 

Lettuce,  ilnest  lettuce  for  family  use,  as  one  sowing 
will  do  for  -whole  season.     Japanese   Nest-Egg 
Gourd,  of  creat  value  to  every  poultry-keeper,  they  make  very  best  of  nest-eggs.    Egyptian  Beet,  earliest,    im- 
proved Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  best  parsnips.   Golden  Globe.  Radish,  beaut  Uul.rierleotEharie.quick  growth.  M 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh,  wonderful  keeper.     Spinach,  new  thick  leaved,  w 
round.   Enrly  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skin  and  flesh  white  as  Know,  most  delicate  flavor.    All  above  — 
ore  full,  regular  size  packet-,  with  illustration*  and  directions  for  culture,  printed  on  each  packet.  M 

ADClfilflDlf  ADI  C  nrrrOI  Theabovclb"  packets  at  usual  prices  oast  SI. 85.    We  will  s^nd  the 
nCnlAnnUDLt  UlTfcn  !   entire  collection  by  mail. postpaid, to  nuy  address  for 
orS  collections  for  02.00,  and  we  will  putinea.-h  .-.■lliruii...!.  free  of  chnree,  a  sample  pocket 
or  BDJlPEE'S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  e«GKPliISE  COJtN,  and  a  sample  of  the  wonderful  NEW  WEL- 
COME OATS,  heaviest  and  linest  Oats  overseen. 

«£a§=>  — gk  B  we  will  60nd  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  following: 
*^^  EP  B  New  Prollfle  Tree  Bean,  most  prolific  known,  1175  Beans  having  been  rni^cdon  oneplnnt.  m 
TO  R  ^B  I  Burpee's  Superior  Large  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  standard  for  winter.  New  Dworf 
lUnW  ■Bound  Purple  Kgg  Plant,  earliest,  eucceeda  everywhere.  Bound  Yellow  DanvPi-s 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,"  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  tfSO  good  ears 
from  Hi  hills.  Danvcrs  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  MonstroiiM  Pepper,  new,  very  large, 
swect.mtld.  Burpee's  Extrn  Early  Peos,cnr;(c£f  and  the  host  e:vtra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  WcxHciuir,  Q 
i,:.:rv.iV.-.|..    t,.  ■;..-!!.,  ,  - -! -i  ■;!  :r  ■  ,:  ■  Lujulnn    I-iinc    (irt'fii   Cucumber,   r- -:-;..■]  lent    k.r 

table  or  pickling.    Round  Dark  Red  Radish,   extra  carlv,   intense  red  skin  nnd  cri:-p,  brittle  flesh.    Long  _ 
White  Salsify,  a  delicious  vegetable.    New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.    The  seeds  named  • 
above  amount  to  ©2.55    actual    value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  ho  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY 
SI.  00.  andin  addition  we  will  giveasnmple  packet  of  Farmer's  Favorite  Golden    Dent  Corn    and  cele- 
brated Golden  Groin  Wheat,  in  all  SO  packages.    A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar, 
and   all   the  finest  flDIPIUJITADC    °r  the  svstcm  of  offering  valuable  collections  of  Seed-  Tar  below   usual 
varieties.     T7e  are  UtllullaH  I  UflO    cost,  and  wo  Give   to-day  the  greatest  value  for   money,   ever    offered. 
ITe  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  in  immense  quantities.  XTeknow  that  all  tryingotu-Bcedsonco  will  bo  regular  customers 
ffi^^C    6%f\   IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1888,  to  growers  of  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  9 
g)/  /OiUv   Iturpeo's  Seeds.    Competition  opun  to  all.    See  catalogue  for  particulars.     Show  this  adver- 
tisement to  your  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.    8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  $S-50.  ( 
Tl  rtllirD  CCCnC  BURPEE'S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  Asters,  Bnlsams,  Pansy,  Petunia, 
I"  LU  W  LSI  OtCUO  Phlox,  Vcrbcna,Ncw  Sunflower.  etc._  '" 


(10  pack 
tle"s,""^"th  fulfdircctioiia  for  culture, 'for  only  S5c.    This  and  the  One  Dollar" 

cts,— All  the  Seeds  named  intlii*  advertieemont  sent  to  anv  address  for  40  81 

and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  188S,  beautifully  Illustrate! 
paces,  the  only  complete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden.  Fiel 
Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  Fnney  Poultry,  ic.    Important  N 

W.^ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  W^^^ii 


■.1  .!■  t  beautiful  varlc- 


TT 





l  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  j 


J  and  478  York  Ave, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»    X.     Ai     ■£*>• 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  1882. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 

FOR 

9.30  t 

M. 

*3.oo  P. 

M. 

*4_oo  P. 

M. 

S.OO  A 

3-3°  p. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 

9.30  * 

M. 

4.30  p. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

*+.oo  p. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

•3.30  p. 

M, 

J8.00  A 

M. 

9-3°  A 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

"5.OO  P. 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

"4.00  P. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

IO.OO  A 

H. 

3.OO  P. 

M. 

"S-OO  P. 

M. 

3.30  P. 

M. 

5-3°  P. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

3.30  P- 

M. 

*4.oo  p. 

H. 

8,00  A. 

M. 

3.00  p. 

M. 

*8.oo  A 

M. 

8  OO  A 

M. 

9-3°  A. 

M. 

3-3°  P- 

M. 

*4.oo  p 

3-30  P 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M. 

#3-3°  P 

M. 

DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez, . 


.Benicia. 


•  Calistoga  and  Napa. , 


j  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express .... 

\  and  East j  Emigrant, . . 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j  via  Martinez 

..lone  

Knight's  Landing. 

"  (JSundays  only) 
. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


Madera  and  Fresno..., 

Merced , 

Marysville  and  Chico. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


{Ogden  and  )  Express 
East j  Emigrant 

, .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/Sacramento  US5&ST™" 

4  j     r*    \e  >  Via  bun  L1JI 

)  and   Colfax,  I    -    D     ■  ■ 

(  '  )  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 

..San  Jose 


Tehamaand  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


.(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  p.  M. 
*io,  10  A. 
*i:?. 40  P.  M. 

7.40] 

II.  IO  A.  M, 
*IO.  IO  A, 
7.4O  P. 
2.4O  P.   M 
7.IO  A.  M 
5.40  P. 
*  12.4O  P. 
5,40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M, 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*8.40  A.  M, 

2.40  1 

*I2-40  P.  M 

5.40  P.   M 

5.40  P.  M 

3.40  P.   M 

9.4O  A.  M 

*8.40A,  M 

II.  IO  A 

6.IO  A, 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M, 

II  IO  A.  M 

*6.00  A.  M, 

3.40  P. 

9.40  A.  M, 

•7.40  P.   M. 

7. 40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M, 

*IO. IO  A. M 

tll.IO  A.  M 

*I2.40  P.  M 

II. IO  A. M 

*7.40  P.  M, 

II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  A.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,    8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  n.30,  12.30,  1,30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *t6.3o,   7.00,  *t7.30,  S.oo,   ^8.30, 

9.00,  "to. 30,  10.00,  11, oo,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30, 

4.00,   *t4.3o,  5.00,  *t5-30,  6.00,  *t6-3t>f  7-co,  *8,oo,  9.30, 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3of  7.00,  "7.30,8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°t  6,oo,  *6_3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32, '6.02,6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,   8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 21,   *s.si,   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 

8.51,  9-5*.  ro-5i.  "-51.   12-51,  i.S«i  2-5*,  3-5*1  4-5*.  551. 

6-51,  7-5i,  g.2i,io.st. 
From   ALAMEDA— *5.is,   *5-45,  6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35,  8.10, 

*f8.35,  9.10,    *t9-35,  io.io,    *tio.35,   11. 10,   12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *T4.35,  5*°,  *T5-35i   &K>»  *T6-35.   7-*5. 

*l7-35,  9-iS.  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7.is,  7.45,  *8,i5. 

8.45,  tQ.15.  9-45.  tio.15, 10.45,  tn.15.  n-45.12.45,1.45. 

2-45,3-45.  4-15.    4-45,    5-iS,  5-45.    6.15,  6.45,    7-45.  9-iS, 

*io.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *$. 45,  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 

8.45.9-45.io.45,i.45.2.45.    3-45,4-45,   *5-i5,  5-45   "*6-i5> 

6-45,  *7-J5-       


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  xz.15,  1.15,  3.15 

S-I5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
d  ays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co.. 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Apottinaris  Water  is    an    article 

■which  is  produced  by  Nature  and  is 

not  the  handiwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Water." 

U.S.  Treasury,  28  Jan.,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°  Mitt.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


AMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctions  sr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Ou'dental  Hotel  Bloclt, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


+6.50  A.  M, 

8.30  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
6.30  P    M 


DESTINATION. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3°  p-  M- 

4.30  P.  M. 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  \ 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . .   f 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.O5  A.  M. 
'l0.02  A.  M, 

3-37  '•  "■ 
tS-04     P.  M. 

6  02    P.  M  . 


9  05  A.  M. 
*  10,02  A.  M. 
3-37    P-    M. 


40  a.m. If  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville.  )  I *io.oz  a.  m 
30  P.  M.lj and  Monterey f\     6.02  p.  M. 


-HoHisterand  Tres  Pinos. 


-  I     6.02  p.  M. 


10.40  A 
"3-3o  p. 


Sl{: 


Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, .  )|   , 

and  Santa  Cruz..    ..:.}     6  °2  p*  M- 


10.40  a.m.  j  Salinas,  Soledadandwaystations  |      6. 02  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8,30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  San  ta  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Monterey 
o  r  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

WINTER   ARRANGEMENT. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

22,  18S2,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.25,  *i.45,  *4-45,  ts-zoP.  M. 

(Via  Saucehto  Ferry)—  tS.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.  *3.4S,  *%  ao 
P-  M.  -  Week  Days,      t  Sunday*  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— -*8.oo 
t8.5o,  A.  M.,  "I2.0O,  tia.oo  M,  'a. 30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry>-"6.5o,  t7-3<>,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5> 
t5-  00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Ihe  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCEHTO (vVeckDays)-8.so.  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30P    M 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M  , 
12.30,  4-25  B.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  0  fttf)  A'  M'  Dal'y.  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
AV.VV  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mils  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  eave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove     Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,   $2  50:   lomales, 
$3  5°  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.    M.   from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  :  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass 'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


4-11    4-13  &  415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

K  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper, 


WILLIAMS,    DIAIOIVD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*  Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Canard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
fjlanenw  Iron  Co.  ;  N"ioh.  Ashtnn  ft  Sod'c  Salt. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*     OROCERS,  icJ  ud  no  Olilbnii.  St ,  Sw  rmoK- 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.  W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
31G  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Estahlishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  SecretarY. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
-"  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S82 684 J3 2  8} 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St,, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmhrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOS 

FOE    «AEBE\S,    MILIS,    1HI.VE3,    AK»    IHE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCKA  AI\B  RUBBER 

DIAMTFACTUKING  COMPAMT. 


CarboIJzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Mitltese 
Cross,)  Kabber  ISose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hoxe, 
Rubber  Jlo.-te,  (Competition,)  Suction  Mosc, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers*  Hose,  Steum  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  C'arbolizcd  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 


VALVES,    GASCtEfS,    E' 


■and, 
C,  SIAUE  TO  ORDER, 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOS. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOSOi  TAYL9K  &  CO. 

n3  sad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

jiSSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(EstnbUsIiciI  IS.")!,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No    ^5. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  1r  the  model  hotel  of  the  Trorld. 
It  is  Arc  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tii  e  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  cloact 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Cuests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
E«rsp«ftK  pLuu    The  restsBiramt  Is  the  0Be«i 

teatufo 


BANKING. 

*THE  NEVADA   BANK 

-*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 

Agbncv  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Strbbt. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

*J*HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Banh  of 
California;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  nfon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand:  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  a  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1S83. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

EelgiC Saturday  March  17th. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  S.  S.  GAELIC  from  San  Francisco  March  6th,  also 
the  S.  S.  BELGIC  of  March  17th,  will  continue  on  from 
Hongkong,  via  Suez,  to  Liverpool,  oflering  superior  accom- 
modations and  quick  time  for  Tourists  en  route  "AROUND 
THE  WORLD." 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  sst 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf  or  No  303 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Precident. 

UACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
aoth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BAREARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  g  A,  M. 

For  POINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  FERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. . 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HOLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  m*.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £3TTvto  llonrs  Noflce. 

j^Sb,    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMrBfJLL. 


If.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641  Sacramento  Street. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Mannfr 

204  Sansome  Street,  near 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SanFrandscoy 

TlI^aniiahecL 

1863. 

CapitalStQC>: 

SJbQPO.000.OQ 

rSBrpIUS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  July  I,  1S8S. 
We  takepleasnre  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   following  Thirty-eighth  8emi- 
Anntial  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Balu»; 
BESOCTtCES. 

Bank  Premises S150.000  00 

Other  Beal  Estate 12.S25  35 

Inited  States  Bonds 62O.507  60 

Land  Association  Stock lo.l£l  55 

loans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  ao 

Dae  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  nand ■      632.365  30 


INABILITIES. 


S3. 752.099  09 


Capital  paid  up Sl.OOO.000  00 

Mimliis 460.SO070 

Dae  IJepositors 1,953,672  80 

Bne  Banks 337.491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

83,752,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
.11  Mnds  of  hanking  business. 


'IT      IS     ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHEQK  AND  SPRING. 


ii"-: 


D.  8,  BEOTV.V  >i"  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  r.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPADLDING.  J.  PATTfcESON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING   , 


17  and  19  FREMON  T  ST.,  SAN  FRAN'CISCO. 


€.   ASOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

Street. 
S3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GBELLOX, 
Sole  Proprieteb, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteao, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 

1  usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CR1LL0N 


MAGNESO-CALGITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  Aftrft 
and  Note  vMO  L.O 


house       O  LJ  IT  C  TO 

hold  %j  n  CO  I  o 


I».  S.  BEOffX  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 


19     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST   STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


THE  BOOK  OP  BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST!   LATEST! 
BEST!!.' 


book-rsiifaj.  Ad  eI?,-ui-Kt 
of  era  •eraci  hnJui  »■     ■ 

Ihirtj  tima 

••  cp  lo  tie  :.-et  "  ud  t  if  -  i 


Esfiilt    lalbori  lies.     "Fow. 
t«a    :;::rt:    dinara"    o( 

t=  I7t.v--i.-i_     A    terfeei  Vnjj 
ALL.    Be- 


•fit*  I 


tabic*.  *0  edraana  eCittreT-.v 
txiai,  Pinw.  *r.:   «-,,->.. 

aioso  tad  aipiSettieo.  Pep. 

nil.    *»".—  »■   c£   St^xe*   isd 

Cit.s  AttreriatKtU  tmd  m 
-  pristine.    ~*'.',!t 
iLicr=»fe».' 
Alptibrti  .' 

J.F»etilore5»id*J . 

Tiilti  _l._-r._i:  nora  fMn,  Ernes.  te_  Sutbtlei  ef  liE'nt,  S=aad,  4t.  Pop- 
clUieooiihr  WoriJ.  B-__ipo__ief  »il  couatriet,  I=urfH  T*iUi  *  to  S"J  per  otnt., 
the  H«*-tk  Sti«=,  L_____cuce  and  Leiiocgi  >ptij.  Ceoplexieo  ef  lb*  H=i__  ?.«». 
T__s  Omu,  _-_;J  =^:i.  -.lit  nl-uLle  uii  __mn_.?t_T«  r-i'frr  EJ3I£JLB£E 
tie*  la  do*  ft  tru__,j  iopCTted  book,  bat  it  a  >  ae*.  fr_-___i.  ftad  perfect  Ihetjoa- 
■JT.  printed  fro=i  ae»  type  co  Eae  piper,  with  ti»  eapiTiap.  eoauiaiar  t/>er 
W3  p»*o  «5pert:j  band  ___.  One  doth  cabiwd  lilex,  *ttfe  roll  fill  bftd  tad 
•ilia.  (It  i»  e-t-U-tlj  like  -ton  eat)  Eier»  railest,  teieijr,  eterj  rsfta,  exuc, 
aad  child  ceedj  tai-  ntiJiiiile  roaduQ  t* 


RCAD  1M  UIIII1  The  ab0T«  DICTIONARY  — the  I— . 
DuHfl  111  IVIiriU.  cheaper,  most  valuable  and  desirable 
book  ever  printed  — is  sent  prepaid  as  a  Free  Cift  with  our 
large,  eight-page  illustrated  Ledger-size  Family  Paper  for  a 
(Thole  year,  and  all  for  only  63  cents  in  postase-rt&mp!,  cash, 
or  money-order.     N OW  IS  the  ti me  ! 


ABSOLUTELY 

THE  MOST 

LIBERAL  OFFER  HER  MADE. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 

Established  13S3,  began  IB  21st  year  January  1353. 

It  is  a  large  eizht-psge.  forty-eolnmn  Illustrated 
Paper,  size  of  I/tager.  Every  number  contains  charm- 
ing Stories.  Tafc=.  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  and 
Fun;  Illustrated  Kebus.  Humorous  Engravings,  Sketches, 
Poems. etc; 3»  jolhr  good  laughs;  also  the  •*  Rogue's  Comer,4 
known  the  -world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Fraud*.  Swindlers, 
and  HumbugB.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  to  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  aitirtli/  new 
TW-page  American  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged.  It 
contains  as  much  matter  as  any  $1  Dictionary,  and  it  if 
exactly  a*  reprrMnUd. 

THINK  AND  ACT.  S^^m^^SS 

and  popular  national  paper  for  only  50  cents  a  year  ;  and 
to  at  once  secure  S0XO3  new  subscribers,  we  now  ofler  this  new 
and  elegant  7t0-page  Dictionary  in  substantial  cloth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  gift  to  all  who  fend  50  cents  Jor  the  Banner  one 
year  and  enclose  13  cents  to  part  pay  actual  cost  of  postage,  etc, 
upon  the  Dictiorarv. 

I  WnCDQTAWn  Thzl  yre  mean  vhat  tre  «ra;  have  50.000 
UllUCnO  I  HI1U  Dictionaries  contra'dtd  for;  that  our 
paper  is  worth  £1  a  vear.  and  Dictionary  contains  as  much  as 
anyone  sold  at  gl;  that  you  can  have  both  by  return  mail;  and 
it*  satvfaetim  in  every  cox. 


Of  fire.  42.75;  ten.  ?5. 

THINK  of  a  7<rS-p*ge.  1.4(0  column,  cloth-gilt  Dicrtionary, 
and  a  standard  familv  paper  all  free  for  a  paltrv  63  cents-    Send 

now.  Addr^.Baimer  Publishing  Co.,  Hinsdale,  2T.H. 


THE  ARGONAUT 


11  ILL    BE   PIBIJSBXD    IILBK.L1  TKR 

IN   ITS    NEW   PREMISES, 

THE 

ARGONAUT    BUILDING. 


NO.    213    DUPONT    STREET. 


February  1,  18S3. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 

Mannlaclorer  of 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

So.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO.. 
Shipping  and  €ommission3Ierchant> 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tha  Regolar  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


W.    LITTLE, 


(Successor  to  Little  &  Cn: 


ling.) 


CAEPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


long  s 

have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is  my  faith  In  its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  «.?nd  TWO  BOTTLES  FKEB,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TBS  ATTSE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
press &  P.  0.  address.  1'  -■-  T.  A.  SLOCOL  lei  Pearl  6 :.,  K.  Y. 


Dress   Reform  " 

COBSET, 

Specially  for  Slont  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MfiS.M.  H.  OCER«£CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336     Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FEANCI5CO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
order  for  $4. 


Calijorxia  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •         -      335  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

].  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON. 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 


....AND 


718    SAXSOUE    STREET. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Eates. 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  J»r.  Dye'*  FJeciro- 
V  ultalc  Belts  and  otner  Electric  appliance  jTO 
jIEA  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital 
lty,  and  kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
otuer  diseases.  ■  pcedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.T  Marshall,  Hlcli. 


1*.  aesfHl%k-Vnck2£. 


^4L 

^Fbn  7883— 

Will  be  mailed  fsze  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering"  it  It  contains 
about  175  paffes,  6C0  i!ln=tration5.  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1506  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc  Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
'  ~Uy  to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  I 

'.'M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


m 


J.   W.    PORTER. 


I  J.    R.    C0WEN. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FrSERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  Z~iM  ~~  San  rrancisco. 
OrTOSITE    STA£R-K»e    CIIFSCH. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gcnlo'    Furnishing    Goods, 

4!5    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Ctred.  Greiiu*.  IsreatiaL 
ofthcace.  Piescf.  t  S^\ 
704  Sac  Sl  ,  San  Fran.  Cab 


ART-PAIXTE0.  PLAIX  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Balierr  Street. 


CRUSHED  INDIAN 


A  NEW  AAD  DELICTOrs  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  g. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   MARCH  3,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


FATHER  GLEESON'S  REPLY. 


A  Catholic  Priest  Discusses  the  Public  School  Question. 


Editor  Argonaut  :  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  offer  you  made  me 
in  your  issue  of  the  seventeenth,  inviting  me  to  a  friendly  discussion  of 
the  Common  School  question.  I  have  already  assigned  to  you,  in  my 
private  note,  why  I  could  not  have  attended  to  this  matter  at  an  earlier 
moment.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  this  is  a  practical  subject ;  it  is 
even,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  important  subject,  for  on  the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  the  youth  of  the  country'  receive  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  the  future  character  of  this  republic.  In  view  of  this 
serious  consideration,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  a 
subject  of  this  nature  should  be  approached.  There  should  be  an  en- 
tire absence  of  passion  and  prejudice  from  our  reasoning,  while  a  court- 
eous, good-natured,  thoughtful  spirit  should  prevail  through  all  our 
arguments.  In  a  word,  we  should  divest  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
01  all  preconceived  notions  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system — not 
allowing  party  prejudice,  sectarian  bias,  or  religious  antipathy  to  influ- 
ence our  minds.  Briefly,  we  should  approach  the  subject  in  a  generous, 
whole-souled,  liberal  frame  of  mind.  If  we  do  this — and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not,  for  both  of  us  ara  now  only  seeking  a 
co  1  mon  good — something  may  be  done  toward  helping  others  to  a 
right  understanding  of  this  much-vexed  question.  And,  indeed,  sir, 
Irom  the  courteous,  gentlemanly  tone  of  your  open  letter  to  me,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  on  your  part  the  discussion  will  not  be  marred  by 
any  undue  expression  of  leeling  ;  while,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I 
can  answer  (or  myself,  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  not 
have  anything  to  complain  of  in  this  respect. 

The  great  difficulty  that  we  Catholics  have  hitherto  labored  under  has 
been  the  unwillingness  of  our  opponents  to  listen  to  us  on  this  subject. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  impartial  hearing  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.  Our  adversaries  made  up  their  minds  that  we  were 
wrong — that  we  had  no  case  ;  and  so,  whenever  we  tried  to  get  a  hear- 
ing, the  people  stopped  their  ears  and  turned  away  in  displeasure  from 
our  pleadings.  In  tact,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  been  treated 
in  this  matter  of  the  education  of  our  children  somewhat  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  early  Christians  were  by  the  pagan  Roman  authorities. 
Whenever  the  first  followers  of  the  Redeemer  tried  to  get  a  hearing,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  themselves,  they  were  rebuked  by  those  in  au- 
thority, and  told  that  their  position  was  untenable.  In  like  manner  our 
case  has  been  prejudged.  Men  would  not  look  into  it  calmly  and  thought- 
lully.  They  had  an  abiding  confidence  in  their  own  judgment  that  we 
were  wrong,  that  we  had  no  argument  to  put  forth  to  sustain  our  posi- 
tion, and  that  we  should  Dot  be  heard.  In  a  word,  as  I  have  said,  men 
shut  their  ears  against  us,  repeating  thereby  in  a  wider  form  the  acts  of 
the  .ngry  Jewish  multitude  in  the  case  of  Stephen:  "And  they,  crying 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  stopped  their  ears,  and  with  one  accord  ran  vio- 
lently on  him." 

I  hail  it,  then,  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign  of  better  times  and  an  altered 
state  ot  feeling,  when  a  Catholic  clergyman  is  invited  to  plead  his  case 
in  the  columns  of  an  influential  Protestant  journal ;  for,  had  you  not 
invited  me,  I  would  never  have  thought  ot  addressing  you  on  this 
subject. 

In  saying,  as  I  have  above,  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  a  hearing 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  on  this  all-important  subject,  1  do  not 
hereby  mean  to  affirm  or  to  insinuate  that  the  Protestant  people  of  this 
country  have  been  knowingly  and  willfully  doing  us  a  wrong.  We  are 
ready  to  believe  that  the  country  has  been  laboring  under  a  serious  mis- 
apprehension in  our  regard,  and  that,  if  we  have  not  been  heard,  it  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  opponents  were  satisfied  that  our  position 
was  untenable  and  our  claims  inadmissible.  But,  sir,  history  furnishes 
numerous  examples  of  the  best-meaning  men  having  been  grossly  de- 
ceived under  similar  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and 
one  I  am  sure  you  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  some  of  the  best  and 
purest  of  mortals  and  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  nations  have 
not  unlrequently  labored  under  delusions  of  this  character,  and  been 
unconsciously  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice  toward  others.  As  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned,  the  case  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  be- 
fore his  conversion,  when  hastening  to  Damascus,  breathing  out,  as  the 
divine  volume  assures  us,  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord,  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance.  Who  will  be  ready 
to  say  that  this  fiery  zealot,  this  man  of  blood  and  slaughter,  was  not 
honest  in  his  convictions — that  he  was  not  impressed  with  the  justice  of 
his  cause  ?  Must  we  not  suppose  that  he  thought  that  the  course  he 
was  pursuing  was  most  pleasing  to  God  ?  Nor  was  itjunui  the  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes  that  he  saw  the  full  measure  of  the  wrong  that  he  was 
doing  to  the  meek  followers  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  younger  Pliny,  when  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bythinia,  as  related  by  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror Trajan,  is  another  illustration  of  this.  So  convinced  was  he  that 
the  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction  merited  punishment  that  he  says  : 
' "  Without  examining  whether  what  they  avowed  was  criminal,  I  had  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  at  least  their  obstinacy  and  headstrongness  mer- 
ited punishment."  Then  we  know  how  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  most  popular  writers  and  historians  of-  that  period  prevented  them 
from  seeing  the  errors  under  which  they  were  laboring  and  the  wrong 
they  were  inflicting  on  others.  Who,  lor  instance,  is  not  familiar  with 
the  sentiment  of  Tacitus  in  his  estimation  of  the  Christians  in  his  day? 
Does  he  not  say  that  they  were  branded  with  deserved  infamy  ?  "  With 
this  view  he  (Nero)  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  who, 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were  already  branded  with 
deserved  infamy. "  And  in  another  place  the  same  eminent  writer  says : 
"  The  guilt  ot  the  Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most  exemplary  pun- 
ishment.'* In  like  manner  the  historian  Suetonius  calls  the  Christians 
of  that  time  "  a  sect  of  men  who  embraced  a  criminal  superstition." 

And  as  it  has  been  with  individuals,  so  has  it  also  been  with  states 
and  empires  in  this  respect.  The  pagan  Roman  Empire  for  three  hun- 
dred years  thought  that  it  was  right  in  attempting  to  stamp  out  of  ex- 
istence the  noblest  form  of  religious  belief  that  had  ever  been  professed 
by  man  on  earth.  It  regarded  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  as  the 
most  senseless  of  mortals.  It  could  not,  or  it  would  not,  understand 
why  a  mere  handful  of  men,  ,on  the  ground  of  what  they  denominated 
conscientious  convictions,  should  separate  themselves  irom  the  citizens 
in  general,  and  stubbornly  refuse  a  willing  and  hearty  compliance  with 
all  that  was  ordained  by  the  laws.  Was  not  Caesar  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  and  did  it  devolve  upon  him  to  prescribe  for  the  community  the 
duties  to  be  fulfilled  ?  What  was  there  in  the  burning  of  a  spoonful  of 
incense  before  the  shrine  of  an  idol?  Were  not  the  tutelary  deities — 
the  Lares  and  the  Penates— the  real  benefactors  of  the  country?  Did 
not  the  empire  grow  up,  expand,  and  become  great  under  their  pro- 
tecting care  ?  And  why  under  such  circumstances  should  a  mere  vulgar 
sect,  a  "genus  hominum  superstitionis  novo  ac  malefico,"  as  Suetonius 
calls  them,  d*re  to  stand  back  and  refuse  to  join  with  their  fellow-men, 
the  community  in  general,  in  processions  in  honor  of  these  beneficent 
gods?  Did  not  'he  refusal  on  their  part  prove  them  to  be  dangerous 
citizens,  unloyal  subjects,  dark  conspirators,  imbued  with  the  most  re- 
larious  and  reprehensible  principles  ?    This  was  the  reasoning— this  the 


attitude  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  men  of  that  pagan  period  ; 
and,  as  you  know,  it  required  no  less  than  three  hundred  years  to  disa- 
buse them  of  these  erroneous  ideas  and  the  great  insufferable  wrong 
they  were  perpetrating  against  a  large  number  of  virtuous  citizens. 

Nor  has  it  been  merely  in  pagan  times  that  such  things  have  hap- 
pened. I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  like  instances  of  delu- 
sions are  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Is  it  not  to  be  held, 
would  it  not  be  unfair  to  affirm  that  the  governing  powers  of  England, 
during  what  is  called  the  penal  times,  were  conscious  of  the  WTong  they 
were  perpetrating  against  millions  of  the  people  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  those  terrible  laws  of  which  every  Englishman  is  to-day 
heartily  ashamed — laws  of  which  that  eminent  and  fair-minded  man, 
Johnson,  affirmed  that  as  a  "  sanguinary  code  it  outstripped  in  atrocity 
the  Ten  Persecutions  inflicted  on  the  early  Christians  by  pagan  Rome  " 
— laws  which  that  great  statesman  Edmund  Burke  described  as  "  a  ma- 
chine of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppres- 
sion, impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  the  people,  and  the  debase- 
ment in  them  of  human  nature  itself  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man  "? 

I  think,  then,  that  on  this  point  I  may  fairly  assume  that  we  are  fully  in 
accord— namely,  thatmenandstatesmaybe,  and  have  been,  unconscious- 
ly guilty  of  serious  wrong  towardothers ;  and  that  the  only  security  against 
anything  of  this  nature  occurring  or  being  continued,  when  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body  of  the  community  proclaim  that  they  are  being  injured 
and  their  rights  trampled  under  foot,  is  by  giving  them  a  hearing,  and 
listening  calmly,  attentively,  and  dispassionately  to  all  they  have  to  say 
in  support  of  their  assertions.  Any  other  course  would  be  like  that  of 
the  judge  who  had  formed  his  opinion  before  taking  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  It  would  be  to  forestall  justice,  to  close  the  lips  of  counsel,  to 
put  prejudice  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  to  deprive  the  individual  of 
that  principle  of  natural  justice  which  requires  that  a  man  be  heard  be- 
fore being  condemned. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  the  foregoing  explanations  in 
order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  your  readers  for  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
and  to  enable  them  to  properly  appreciate  the  anomalous  position  we 
occupy  toward  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  which,  as  we  claim, 
and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  make  it  apparent,  are  an  infringement  of 
our  rights,  natural  and  constitutional,  and  an  intolerable  grievance  to 
which  we  are  necessitated  to  submit.  But,  as  in  all  other  similar  in- 
stances where  wrong  was  unconsciously  done,  time  has  rectified  the 
same,  so,  also,  in  this  case  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  this  country  will 
yet  see  the  injustice  it  is  inflicting  on  us  in  the  matter  of  the  forced  ed- 
ucation of  our  children,  and  will,  when  it  comes  to  recognize  this,  ad- 
mit us  to  a  full  participation  of  our  natural  and  inherent  rights. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion, and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  that 
much  misapprehension  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  community 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  Cathol  ics  of  the  country  toward  this  system 
of  national  education  ;  that  our  attitude  in  its  regard  is.  not  an  unnatural 
and  unreasonable  one  ;  that  it  is  a  violation  of  our  most  sacred  rights 
and  privileges  ;  that  in  it  we  have  a  real  and  substantial  grievance  ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  and  workings  contrary  to  that  spirit  of 
freedom  and  liberty  guaranteed  to  us  all  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  But,  first,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  regard  to  the  system  of  public  school  education  as  estab- 
lished by  law  in  this  country. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  held  and  taught  that  to  be  a  defective, 
dangerous  system  of  education,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  state, 
from  which  the  moral,  religious  element  is  wholly  eliminated.  She 
holds  that  as  man  is  a  complex  being,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and 
having  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  interesis,  he  should  be  so  trained 
from  bis  earliest  infancy  that  while  being  filled  for  the  attainment  of  the 
one  he  may  not  be  made  to  lose  sight  ol  the  other.  In  short,  she  gives 
to  education  its  full,  complete,  and  entire  signification — that  is,  a  perfect 
discipline  and  training  of  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  And  that 
this  can  not  be  attained  except  by  a  constant  and  careful  inculcation  of 
the  necessary  principles,  reason  and  experience  sufficiently  demonstrate. 
This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church— this  the  light  in 
which  she  regards  education.  And  wherever  a  contrary  system  has 
prevailed,  she  has  uniformly  raised  her  voice  against  it  in  her  loudest 
and  most  emphatic  tones,  knowing  full  well  from  experience  the  eviU 
that  necessarily  result  to  the  individual,  to  the  family,  to  society  and  gov- 
ernment, from  a  development  of  the  mental  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral 
faculties.  It  is  not,  then,  against  the  present  system  of  education  as  an 
American  system  that  we  object,  but  against  every  system  that  would 
leave  the  youthful  mind  a  blank  in  the  matter  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  our  entire  solicitude  in  this  regard  is  founded  on  that  expression  of 
our  Divine  Master,  ' '  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  ?  " 

We  also  maintain,  and  with  the  best  of  reasons,  as  I  shall  show 
further  on,  that,  without  the  moral  element  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  you  can  not  have  even  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  stability 
of  the  nation  ;  but  for  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  religious 
view  ol  the  question  as  regards  man's  spiritual  nature.  We  maintain, 
then,  that  religious  instruction  coupled  with  secular  teaching,  or  the  in- 
culcation of  moral  and  secular  principles  of  learning,  constitute  the  verv 
soul  and  essence  of  education,  and  that,  without  such  an  union,  educa- 
tion would  be  as  if  "  the  play  of  '  Hamlet '  were  given  with  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out. "  To  this  you  may  possibly  answer  by 
saying  ihat  religious  instruction  is  indeed  necessary  in  forming  the 
Christian  man,  and  that  the  only  difficulty  is  as  to  where  it  should  be 
imparted.  The  church  and  not  the  school,  you  may  contend,  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles.  Are  you  serious  in 
this  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  child  that  is  exposed  during  six  days  of  the 
week  to  the  adverse  influence  of  a  purely  secular  training,  who  for  six 
days  in  the  week  is  not  permitted  to  hear  the  name  of  God  or  a  syllable 
about  morality,  will  grow  up  a  strong  and  robust  member  of  any  Chris- 
tian denomination  ?  To  assert  that  would  be  to  trifle  with  our  reason 
and  insult  our  judgment.  It  would  be  to  affirm  what  actual  experience 
flatly  contradicts  by  the  most  undeniable  statistics,  as  1  shall  presently 
show. 

But  the  state,  you  will  say,  is  the  judge  in  this  matter  ;  it  has  a  right, 
and  it  is  its  duty,  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  country  are  properly 
educated  according  to  their  station  in  life,  for  upon  the  enlightenment 
and  education  of  the  people  depend  the  greatness  and  existence  of  the 
nation.  Are  not  the  public  schools  of  the  country  the  very  palladium  of 
our  liberties  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  public  school  education  is  nec- 
essary for  our  republican  form  of  government — that  it  is  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  nation?  Is  it  not  an  admitted  axiom  lhat  our  govern- 
ment, more  than  any  other,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple? Did  not  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  firmly  believe  that  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  could  not  endure  without  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people?  The  state,  therefore,  must  exert  itself  to  promote  and 
encourage  popular  education  among  the  masses,  and  surely  there  is 
no  more  effectual  way  ol  accomplishing  this  than  by  the  present  system 
of  public  instruction,  where  all  are  at  liberty  to  drink  with  freedom  and 
without  cost  at  the  fountain  of  learning. 

This  is  the  popular  phraseology,  the  transparent  sophistry,  the  vapid 


pie  of  generations  and  upward  in  this  country.  It  is  in  reality  the 
popular  cry  by  which  the  ear  of  the  multitude  is  gained,  or  rather  it  is 
the  hobby-horse  on  which  ambitious  aspirants  for  office  and  enterpris- 
ing editors  have  been  riding  the  people  to  power  and  to  wealth  for  the 
last  half  a  century  or  more.  For  only  let  a  candidate  for  honors 
shout  lustily  into  the  ears  of  his  auditors  a  few  of  such  meaningless 
platitudes  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  coupling  them,  of  course,  with 
the  veracious  assertion  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  deadly  and  un- 
compromising enemy  of  our  popular  institutions,  and  he  will  infallibly 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  his  dupes.  The  people  never  stop  nor 
care  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Catholic  Church  is  really  hostile  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  They  take  it  as  granted  that  such  is 
the  case  because  they  hear  it  from  their  popular  leaders— men  of  en- 
lightenment and  intelligence  in  whom  they  have  every  confidence.  But 
how  great  would  not  be  their  surprise  if  assured  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  as  eager,  and  more  so,  than  the  government  of  the  country, 
for  the  spread  of  education  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people— the 
only  difference  between  the  church  and  the  state  on  this  matter  being 
ing  that  the  former  demands  more  than  the  latter  in  the  training  of 
youths. 

We  Catholics,  then,  freely  admit  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  country  are  educated  in  the  neces- 
sary branches  of  learning,  but  at  the  same  time  we  emphatically  deny 
that  it  is  the  right  or  mission  of  the  state  to  assume  to  itself  the  office 
of  teacher.  It  has  no  right  to  turn  pedagogue,  and,  armed  by  the  power 
of  the  law,  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family  circle,  and, 
dragging  thence  the  little  ones  from  the  parental  hearths,  to  say  to 
their  natural  guardians  :  "  I  will  take  charge  of  these  children  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  manner  1  please."  To  do  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  the 
greatest  moral  injustice— it  is  to  play  the  tyrant  in  the  most  tyrannical 
fashion  ;  for,  bear  in  mind,  sir,  the  state  has  no  children,  never  had 
any,  and  never  will  have  any.  The  children  of  the  country  are  belong- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  the  governing  members  of 
the  community — that  is,  not  to  the  bare  majority  of  the  populace. 

And  now,  lor  a  moment,  let  us  here  inquire  what  is  the  state,  and 
why  does  it  assume  this  sovereign  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth.  The  state,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is  merely  the  execu- 
tive of  the  people.  It  originated  in  every  instance  in  that  natural 
desire  of  man  for  the  attainment  of  certain  goods,  such  as  peace,  pro- 
tection, eta,  which  could  not  be  so  readily  obtained  by  individuals  or 
limited  corporations.  In  fact,  the  state  is  nothing  but  the  people  united 
to  accomplish  what  as  individuals  or  companies  they  would  be  unable 
to  do.  Its  duty,  then,  is  simply  to  administer  justice,  to  protect  rights, 
to  guard  interests,  and,  in  aword,  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  all 
parties.  This  is  the  Christian  idea  of  the  state.  The  old  pagan  idea  was 
different.  Ccesar  was  then  the  state  ;  the  people  belonged  to  him, 
they  were  his  creatures,  their  fives  were  in  his  hands,  and  he  did  with 
them  pretty  much  as  he  pleased — in  fact,  as  you  know,  they  were 
"  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday."  The  same  undue  assumption 
of  authority  was  affected  in  later  times  by  some  Christian  monarchs. 
It  was  embodied  in  that  arrogant  expression  of  a  certain  king  of  France 
who,  on  an  occasion,  said  to  one  of  his  subjects  :  "  L'etet  e'est  moi  !  " 
— I  am  the  state  !  The  autocrat  of  Russia  is  the  state  in  his  dominions, 
but,  thank  God,  this  is-not  the  condition  of  affairs  here.  With  us  the 
state  is  the  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  nor 
their  tyrannical  master.  Hence,  whenever  the  state  proposes  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  natural,  inherent  rights  of 
the  subject,  such  as  the  forcing  of  conscience  or  the  standing  between 
the  parent  and  the  child,  the  state  in  that  case  is  plainly  outstripping, 
the  limits  of  its  authority  and  rendering  itself  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  It  is  assuming  to  itself  duties  which  the  Almighty  imposes  on 
others ;  it  is  bringing  back  again  into  the  world  and  giving  effect  to  the  old 
feudal  system,  which  made  the  subjects  the  slaves  and  dependents  of 
the  masters.  In  short,  it  is  uttering  the  language  of  the  tyrant :  "  Sic 
volo,  sic  jubeo."  Between  that  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
form  of  faith,  to  which  we  would  be  all  bound  to  conform,  there  is  in 
reality  only  one  step  ;  for  if  the  slate  claims  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  claim  the  parents  also. 
In  principle  and  at  bottom,  then,  this  school  system  is  tyrannical,  oppress- 
ive, and  unjust.  No  pagan  Roman  emperor,  no  Russian  autocrat,  no 
oriental  despot,  ever  acted  with  more  absolute  authority  and  disregard 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  subject  than  the  state  is  acting  in  this 
particular  in  our  regard. 

The  system  is  also  irreligious  and  sectarian.  Persons  get  angry  and 
annoyed  with  us  when  we  tell  them  that  it  is  pagan  and  infidel  ;  but  if 
you  eliminate  all  that  is  Christian,  what,  I  would  ask,  can  the  residue 
be  but  pagan  and  inndel?  Doubtless  I  will  be  told  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  secularism  and  paganism.  This  is  merely  to  throw 
dust  in  our  eyes.  Every  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit,  and  if  the  fruit  in 
this  case  be  infidel,  or,  what  is  the  same,  an  abandonment  ofi  the  prac- 
tice of  all  Christian  duties,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the  system  is  in- 
fidel. You  can't  have  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  if  the  effect  in  the 
case  of  the  public  school  teaching  is  infidelity,  the  logical  consequence 
is  that  the  cause  is  and  must  be  infidel.  But  where  is  the  evidence,  you 
will  say,  to  show  that  the  result  of  the  common  school  teaching  is  this  ? 
On  this  point,  1  think,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  testimony  of  six  mill- 
ions of  people — that  is,  the  declaration  of  the  entire  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  this  country — ought  to  be  considered  tolerably  satisfactory.  As 
far  as  our  own  children  are  concerned,  and  I  presume  that  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  others,  this  is  what  we  have  to  de- 
plore. For  those  brought  up  in  the  public  schools,  in  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  cease  to  be  practical  members  of  our  church,  drift  rapidly 
away  into  indifferentism,  and,  if  they  hold  anything  at  all,  end  by  be- 
coming disciples  of  such  men  as  Buckner,  Spencer,  or  Augustus 
Comte.  But  if  you  won't  accept  Catholic  testimony  on  this  point,  if 
you  will  rule  it  out  of  court  as  being  ex  parte  evidence,  I  am  sure  you 
will  at  least  accept  Protestant  testimony.  And  I  won't  go  beyond  your 
own  city  for  admissions  that  infidelity  and  atheism  are  rampant  in  the 
community,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. In  1877,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Jewell,  deploring  the  social  condition 
of  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  was  reported  in  the  Call  to  have  said  : 
The  evils  which  have  been  experienced  in  San  Francisco,  which  break 
out  on  occasions  of  agitation,  are  caused  by  local  faults,  atheism,  god- 
lessness  of  the  community,  and  disrespect  for  authority."  On  the  same 
day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  said:  "The 
popular  atheism  of  the  day,  proclaimed  with  so  much  boldness  and  ap- 
plause in  the  public  assemblies,  is  bearing  its  bitter  fruits.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  for  all  this  :  Remember  the  Lord  thy  God. "  Again, 
Doctor  Patterson,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  declared,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  his  sermon  of  the  same  date,  that  "  the  fault  of  the 
wild,  communistic,  infidel  feeling  which  is  spreading  through  the  com- 
munity, is  the  want  of  proper  education."  And  how  terrible,  and  sav- 
age, and  lawless  this  spirit  of  atheism  and  infidelity  which  is  lurking  in 
the-community  is,  you  may  judge  from  the  words  of  that  verv-  able  and 
distinguished  divine,  Doctor  Stebbins  :  "And  beneath   :;  leni- 

ties ol  law,  manners,  ODinion,  and  faith,  there  lurks  a  sp 
savage  and   brutal  as  the  Turk  before  he  left  his  native 
northern   mountains  and  enc  imped   beside  the   cities 
There  are  thousands  in  this  city,  not  yt*t  a  great  city  i 


declamation,  th.u  has  been  repealed  u-.pir  *d  (WWMffl  for  the  last  con-    who  are  Thugs  in  every  fibre  of  their  frame  as.  truly  ^ 


the     argonaut: 


threw  his  javelin  or  strangled  the  unwary  traveler  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges."  I  will  quote  only  one  more— namely,  Doctor  Piatt,  of  Grace 
Church.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1877,  Doctor  Piatt  said  in  his  ser- 
mon :  "As  Protestants  we  should  Christianize  our  education  ;  because, 
first,  if  our  secular  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  to  build  up 
Protestantism  they  were  a  great  blunder,  for  they  are  breaki?ig  it 
down"     Mark  that     "  Secular  schools,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  in  the 

interest  of  Protestantism  are  a  fatal  blunder Secularism  saves 

nothing — not  even  itself. As  to  Protestantism,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  our  present  system  will  render  it  a  dead  factor. 
The  issue  is  by  these  schools  narrowing  the  contest  down  to  Romanism 

on  the    one  hand    and   infidelity    on    tlie  other. As  American 

citizens   we  should   Christianize  our   education When  religion 

fails  all  fails."  And  further  on  in  the  same  discourse  he  said  :  "The 
danger  to  civil  liberty  is  not  from  ecclesiasticism,  but  from  those  de- 
graded disciples  of  sec vlarism— those  Bible-hating,  Sabbath -breaking, 
God-deriding  cormorants  of  office,  who  make  a  trade  of  politics  and 
live  upon  what  they  can  plunder  of  the  public  taxes." 

It  is  not  merely  the  leading  liberal  ministers  of  the  day  who  are  open- 
ing their  eyes  to  this  terrible  evil,  but  the  leading  journalists  and  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time  are  also  sharing  their  ideas.  Not  to  go 
beyond  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  foremost  editors,  Mr.  Loring  Pick- 
ering, commenting  on  one  of  Doctor  Piatt's  discourses  on  education, 
said  :  "  With  many  of  the  seatiments  he  uttered  the  Call  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy. The  necessity  of  combining  moral  education  with  intellectual 
education  is  so  apparent  that  discussion  on  this  point  would  be  super- 
fluous." In  other  words,  Mr.  Pickering  acknowledges  this  principle 
that  we  Catholics  are  contending  for.  Again,  in  the  Call  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1877, 1  read  these  words :  "  The  CalFs  usual  Sunday  letter 
from  Boston  stated  that  a  large  number  of  public  men  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  school  system  of  that  city  was  a  failure." 
To  this  I  will  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  as  given 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  December,  1880,  and 
entitled  "The  Public  School  Failure  "  :  "  There  is  probably  not  one  of 
those  various  social  contrivances,  political  engines,  or  modes  of  com- 
mon action  called  institutions,  which  are  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  United  States,  if  not  peculiar  to  them,  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  placed  more  confidence  or  felt  greater  pride  than  its 
public  school  system.  There  is  not  one  of  them  so  unworthy  of  either 
confidence  or  pride ;  not  one  which  has  failed  so  completely  to  accom- 
plish the  end  for  which  it  was  established"  And  in  another  place  he 
say3  :  "  Crime  aad  vice  have  increased  almost  pari  passu  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  school  system,  which,  instead  of  lifting  the 
masses,  has  given  us  in  their  place  a  nondescript  and  hybrid  class." 

So  you  see  that  we  Catholics  are  not  the  only  persons  who  think  the 
present  system  of  education  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  ought  to  be  amel- 
iorated. You  may,  however,  say  that  after  all  this  is  only  very  partial 
evidence,  and  hardly  satisfactory.  Very  well,  then,  I'll  give  you  more 
and  more  still,  until  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Protestant  Church  that 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  the  country  without  combining  religious 
with  secular  education.  In  1870  or  1871— I  think  it  was  the  latter  date 
— there  assembled  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  thirty  presidents  of  American  col- 
leges to  attend  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Central  College  Association. 
All  these  gentlemen  were  Protestants,  and  men  of  fine  culture  and  abil- 
ity. Professor  Finney,  a  gentleman  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
Eastern  States,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  laid  it  down  as  an  incontro- 
vertible truth  that  religion  must  be  taught  in  connection  with  education. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
First — ' '  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  increasing  interest 
in  the  literary,  scientific,  and  especially  the  religious  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  land,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  education  not  based  upon 
Christian  truth  is  of questionable  value."  Second — "  That  we  commend 
these  interests  to  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  liberality  of  Christian 
people  and  congregations,  that  our  schools  may  be  increasingly  useful 
as  fountains,  not  only  of  sound  instruction,  but  also  of  earnest,  elevated 
piety" 

Again,  as  far  back  as  1848,  when  infidelity  was  not  as  rampant  as  it 
is  to-day,  the  General  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  America  resolved  upon 
recommending  to  their  congregations  the  necessity  of  erecting  primary 
and  other  schools,  where  the  teaching  and  duties  of  religion  should  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  usual  branches  of  secular  learning. 
To  the  foregoing  I  will  add  only  another  testimony.  It  is  that  which 
was  delivered  at  the  Convention  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  held  in  Ma- 
rion, Alabama,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1871,  when  it  was  affirmed  "  that 
the  tendency  of  the  common  school  system  was  to  foster  infidelity, "  and 
that  "  the  only  hope  is  Christian  education  in  our  own  schools." 

I  could  give  you  almost  numberless TDther  instances  of  like  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  gentlemen  of  education  divorced  from  religion  ; 
but,  sir,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  from  the  instances  I  have  ad- 
duced that  Catholics  are  not  the  only  persons  in  the  community  who 
object  to  purely  secular  education  apart  from  religious  instruction.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergymen  will  stand  on  the  same  platform  and  fight  in  the 
same  lines  when  battling  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  so  much  needed 
educational  reform.  And  unless  some  such  action  as  this  is  taken,  and 
taken  very  soon,  too,  1  most  confidently  predict  that  in  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations the  grass  will  be  growing  before  most  of  the  church  doors  of 
America,  and  Bob  Ingersoll's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled — viz.,  that  the 
public  schools  will  be  the  future  cathedrals  of  our  nation. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  system  of  education  as  established  by  law 
in  this  country  is  not  only  irreligious,  but  sectarian,  and  even  the  very 
worst  of  sectarianism  at  that.  This  may,  and  doubtless  will,  sound 
startling  in  your  ears,  for  your  uniform  boast  ever  has  been  that  the 
foremost  schools  of  this  country  have  been  founded  upon  and  are  sus- 
tained by  the  very  contrary  principle.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how 
far  this  may  be  true.  What  is  sectarianism?  As  I  apprehend  it, 
it  is  an  adherence  to  a  particular  religious  denomination.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  definition  generally  given  of  it  by  lexicographers.  Hence 
any  individual,  any  government  or  authority  that  in  the  case  of  conflict- 
ing religious  claims  would  lean  more  to  one  party  than  another,  that 
would  favor  more  one  sect  than  another,  may  be  most  truly  said  to  be 
sectarian.  And  now,  sir,  this  is  precisely  what  the  government  ol 
this  country  is  doing  in  the  case  of  the  public  school  system  of  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  holding  the  balance  evenly  between  all  parties,  it  is, 
though  itself  Christian,  leaning  to  the  side  of  infidelity  ;  it  is  supporting 
the  infidel  sect,  for  by  excluding  God  and  religion  from  the  schools  it  is 
throwing  all  its  weight  on  the  side  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God.  You  may  tell  me  that  infidelity  is  not  a  sect  ;  indeed, 
sir,  it  is  just  as  much  a  sect  as  the  thousand  and  one  that  under  one  de- 
nomination or  another  exist  among  Protestants.  There  never  was  a 
man  that  hadn't  some  belief.  "  My  religion,"  said  a  certain  individual, 
"is  to  have  no  religion."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  negation,  ab- 
solute unbelief.  Even  those  who  are  styled  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
of  our  times  have  their  peculiar  tenets  and  forms  of  belief.  You  know, 
sir,  for  you  are  reputed  to  be  a  well-read  man,  what  such  men  as  Augus- 
tus Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Mill  hold  and  teach.  I  don't  put 
in  this  category  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Wallace,  for  they  have  not  yet 
got  quite  as  far  as  their  confreres.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  though 
Comte  flatly  denies  the  existence  of  any  personal  God  as  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  universe,  he  yet  believes  in  the  ' '  correlation  of  forces  "  ? 
Has  he  not  written  a  catechism  of  Positive  Religion,  and  even  a  Posi- 
tivist  Calendar?  Does  not  Mr.  Mill,  though  rejecting  Comte'sGod,  or 
collective  humanity,  maintain  that  the  proper  symbol  of  the  "grand 
6tre  "  is  woman,  or  the  sexe  aimante  f  Does  not  Mr.  Spencer  offer  up 
his  orisons  at  the  altar  of  the  great  unknown,  while  good-natured  Mr. 
Huxley  would  be  satisfied  with  adoration  of  the  silent  kind?  Ah,  sir, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "  God  gave  us  religion,  but  the  devil  gave  us 
theology."  So  you  see  that  infidelity  has  its  doctrines  and  its  dogmas, 
and  is  accordingly  as  much  a  sect  as  any  other  that  exists  among  Chris- 
tians. And  now,  is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  for  the  state  to  lend  its  aid  and 
support  to  this  individual  sect  in  preference  to  all  others  ?  Therefore,  I 
say  that  the  public  school  system  of  this  country  is  sectarian  in  its  char- 
acter and  working. 

And  now,  looking  at  this  matter  in  a  general  sense,  is  it  not  a  very 
anomalous  position  for  a  Christian  state  to  assume  when  it  undertakes 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  country  in  any  but  a  Christian  manner? 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  state  is  not  Christian,  for  it  is.  •  Of  its  Chris- 
tian character  it  can  never  divest  itself.  It  is  Christian  in  its  constitu- 
tion, Christian  in  its  laws,  Christian  in  its  traditions,  Christian  in  its 
civilization.  And  yet  this  Christian  state  refuses  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  country  in  a  Christian  manner.    It  proposes  to  teach  virtue  with- 


out religion,  morality  without  dogma.  This,  sir,  is  essaying  the  impos- 
sible, it  is  attempting  what  can  not  be  done.  Aa  well  might  one  attempt 
to  erect  an  edifice  without  a  foundation,  or  to  hope  for  an  effect  without 
a  cause.  We  don't  expect  a  crop  without  a  sowing  ;  neither  should  we 
expect  virtue  without  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles. 
^Even  in  a  purely  temporal  sense,  apart  entirely  from  man's  spiritual 
interests,  be  assured  of  it  that  this  system  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  will 
inevitably  sooner  or  later  make  itself  unfavorably  felt.  It  will  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  the  government  of  the  country.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  past  to  show  that  governments 
that  rested  on  mere  material  civilization  had  not  the  proper  foundation. 
What  nations  in  their  day  were  greater  than  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome?  Where  was  civilization  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  perfec- 
tion than  at  Thebes,  Heliopolis,  Athens,  and  Rome?  And  does  not 
the  traveler  to-day,  when  visiting  the  scenes  of  these  ancient  seats  of 
art,  see  around  him  On  all  sides  nothing  but  ruins?  Why  did  they  fall? 
The  plain  answer  is,  their  civilization  was  material,  and,  being  only  ma- 
terial, it  went  down  before  the  nide  blows  of  time.  And  so  shall  it  be 
with  every  nation  that  builds  on  the  same  insecure  foundation.  A  thor- 
ough Christian  education  is  the  only  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
nation.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  country  must  rest. 
The  evil  education  of  a  child  is  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  that  could 
be  visited  on  a  parent.  The  story  told  ol  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this.  The  philosopher  Dion,  it  appears,  had 
given  that  monarch  mortal  offense  by  some  observation  or  other,  and 
the  king  was  determined  to  be  revenged  on  him.  He  could  have  slain 
the  philosopher,  but  he  did  worse.  He  took  his  son  and  entrusted 
him  to  an  infidel  teacher  ;  and  when  the  youth  had  learned  his  lesson, 
and  had  become  proficient  in  impiety,  he  sent  him  back  to  his  father, 
that  he  might  be  a  source  of  sorrow  and  grief  to  the  old  man  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  The  moral  is  this,  that  bad  children  are  the  greatest 
affliction  a  parent  or  a  nation  can  suffer. 

Don't  say  that  this  reasoning  is  beside  the  question  ;  don't  say  that 
to  exclude  religion  from  the  schools  is  not  to  exclude  it  from  the  coun- 
try ;  for,  as  ' '  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man, "  if  you  exclude  it  from 
the  tormer,  you  will  inevitably  exclude  it  from  the  latter.  If  you  exclude 
it  from  the  schools,  you  exclude  it  from  society,  from  the  laws,  and  from 
the  country.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  this  ?  You  will  not  surely  say  so ; 
for  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  statesmen  would  be  against  you. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances.  Guizot,  than  whom  few  could  be 
regarded  as  better  authority  on  such  matters,  when  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France,  under  Louis  Phillippe,  makes  this  remarkable 
admission  :  "In  order  to  make  popular  instruction  truly  good  and  so- 
cially useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious."  Mark  that.  "  I  do 
not  simply  mean,"  continues  the  same  eminent  authority,  "that  relig- 
ious instruction  should  hold  its  place  in  popular  education,  and  that 
the  practice  of  religion  should  enter  into  it ;  for  a  nation  is  not  relig- 
iously educated  by  such  petty  mechanical  devices.  It  is  necessary  that 
national  education  [now,  sir,  note  this]  should  be  given  and  received  in 
the  midst  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  impressions 
and  religious  observances  should  penetrate  into  all  its  parts." 

Now,  could  any  priest,  bishop,  or  Pope  speak  stronger  than  that  in 
favor  of  religious  combined  with  secular  instruction?  And  that  eminent 
Protestant  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  only  echoing  what  an- 
other equally  eminent  and  enlightened  minister  of  instruction  had  af- 
firmed before  him.  1  refer  to  Poriallis,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
under  the  first  Napoleon.  "There  is  no  instruction  [says  this  gentle- 
man] without  education,  and  no  proper  education  without  morality  and 
dogma.  We  must  take  religion  as  the  bast's  of  education  ;  and  if  we 
compare  what  the  instruction  of  the  present  day  is  with  what  it  ought 
to  be,  we  can  not  help  deploring  the  lot  which  awaits  and  threatens  the 
present  and  future  generations."  Need  I  quote  any  more?  But  per- 
haps it  may  be  useful  to  add  hereto  the  words  of  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try. In  his  farewell  address  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  immortal  Washington,  addressed  the  following  never-to-be-forgotten 
words  to  the  people  ot  this  country  :  "  Ofallthe  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensa- 
ble supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness — 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  ot  men  and  citizens."  And  again  he 
says  :  "  Beware  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  inculcate  morality  without 
religion."  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  that,  we  have  men  calling  themselves 
patriots,  true  American  citizens,  lovers  of  their  country's  independence, 
laboring  with  all  their  might  and  main  to  support  a  system  of  secular 
education  which  in  its  character  and  tendencies  is  most  admirably  fitted 
for  pulling  down  these  props  of  human  happiness. 

I  think  I  have  now  sufficiently  shown  that  we  Catholics  have  abun- 
dant reason  for  objecting  to  the  present  school  system.  Do  not  reply 
to  this  by  saying,  as  you  did  in  your  open  letter  of  invitation  to  me, 
that  we  seek  the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem. We  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  when  you  wrote  those  words  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  understand  our  position,  for  I  feel  satisfied  that 
you  are  too  upright  and  honorable  a  man  to  knowingly  and  willfully  do 
us  a  wrong.  All  we  want,  all  we  ask,  is  that  we  be  not  forced  into  ac- 
cepting a  system  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant evidence  at  hand  to  prove,  is  undermining  and  destroying  the  faith 
of  millions  of  our  children.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Methodist  minister 
openly  boasted  that  in  twelve  years  we  had  lost,  through  the  agency  of 
the  public  school,  as  many  as  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren !  And  a  certain  Doctor  Clark,  of  Albany,  asserted  that  multi- 
tudes had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  these  institutions.  In  fact,  there 
are  statistics  to  show  that  we  have  lost  in  this  way  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  eighteen  millions  of  souls.  To  be  consistent  and  logical,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  system  should  freely  and  without  hesitation  acknowl- 
edge that  the  tendencies  and  workings  of  the  institution  are  unques- 
tionably destructive  of  Catholicism.  Then  we  could  readily  under- 
stand our  opponents,  and  our  position  would  be  properly  defined.  But 
to  tell  us,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  are  before  us,  that  the  public 
school  system  is  not  injurious  to  our  interests,  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved by  our  church,  is  to  insult  our  reason  and  to  treat  us  as  fools. 

Are  we  unreasonable,  then,  in  asking  and  expecting  a  change?  Put 
yourself  in  our  place,  and  see  how  you  would  feel  and  act.  If,  instead 
of  being  in  the  majority,  you  Protestants  were  here  in  the  minority,  and 
we  inaugurated  a  system  of  education  which,  from  experience,  was 
shown  to  be  destructive  of  the  faith  of  your  children,  how,  I  ask,  would 
you  regard  such  a  system?  Would  you  consider  it  just,  fair,  or  honor- 
able? Would  you  approve  it,  and  appreciate  it?  Would  you  not 
rather  condemn  it,  stigmatize  it,  and  denounce  it  as  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree.  And  now  may  I  not  here  aptly  adduce 
the  old  and  vulgar  truism,  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  ought  to  be 
sauce  for  the  gander."  If  every  one  would  act  on  the  principle, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  there  would  be  less  op- 
pression, less  bigotry,  less  intolerance  in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  men  don't  try  to  understand  each  other  better.  We  Catholics 
are  not  the  persons  that  some  would  make  us,  and  that  many  eminent 
Protestant  writers  represent  us.  I  have  often  been  astounded  while  pe- 
rusing the  writings  of  such  men,  to  see  the  amount  of  misapprehension 
and  misconception  of  our  position  and  doctrines  that  exists  even  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  the  Protestant  community.  I 
have  encountered  these  things  in  the  works  of  such  waiters  as  Scott, 
Macaulay,  Disraeli,  Carlyle,  and  others.  In  fact,  such  is  the  cloud  of 
prejudice  that  hangs  before  the  eyes  and  envelopes  the  mind  of  our 
non-Catholic  brethren  in  our  regard  that  they  see  us  and  our  doctrines 
in  a  wholly  distorted  light.  They  take  us  and  our  belief  for  something 
that  we  are  not  and  that  it  is  not.  Take,  for  instance,  at  random,  any 
dozen  educated  Protestant  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco,  and  ask  them 
what  the  following  simple  doctrinal  questions  mean,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  will  give  you  such  answers  as  these  :  What  is  papal  infalli- 
bility? What  are  indulgences?  The  first  means  that  the  Pope  can't 
sin,  or  can't  lie  ;  and  the  second,  of  course,  implies  a  license  to  sin,  or 
at  least  a  pardon  of  sin.  Now,  you  know  that  that  is  not  correct — that 
it  is  not  what  Catholics  hold  on  these  points.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that 
men  don't  try  to  understand  one  another  a  little  better,  and  to  rid  them- 
selves of  that  odious  mental  delusion  called  prejudice.  But  what  is 
strange,  too,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  very  men  who  think,  and  say, 
and  write  these  hard,  bitter,  unkind,  and  cutting  things  of  us  are  often- 
times, in  their  social  capacity,  among  the  kindest,  gentlest,  and  most 
indulgent  of  persons — men  who  would  not  for  the  world  do  any  one 
knowingly  and  willfully  a  wrong.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  state 
of  affairs?  Surely  the  world  ought  to  have  outgrown  this  mental  weak- 
1  ness,     But  yet  there  is  the  humiliating  fact  that  it  has  not ;  and  in  view 
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thereof  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  first  Christians  got  the 
credit  of  being  the  worshipers  of  ass's  heads,  of  devouring  infants,  and 
yielding  themselves  to  the  most  lascivious  intercourse  in  their  religious 
assemblies.  Ah  !  Ufe  is  too  short  to  be  quarreling  about  creeds.  We 
should  all  try  to  be  liberal-minded,  whole-souled,  and  unprejudiced 
toward  others.  I  have  lived  among  Turks,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and' 
idolaters,  and  I  frankly  declare  that  their  forms  of  faith  have  never  em- 
bittered my  mind  ;  for  as  long  as  a  man  does  not  interfere  with  my  re- 
ligious convictions,  he  may,  if  he  please,  believe  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese. 

We  Catholics  are  not  the  persons  that  some  would  make  us.  OurJ 
holy  religion  forbids  us  to  bear  animosity  or  hatred  to  any  one.  Wef 
always  try  to  have  kindly  and  generous  feelings  for  all,  and  if  we  den 
claim  against  the  present  system  of  education  which  is  forced  on  usj 
it  is  because  our  faith  is  being  injured.  As  far  as  the  Protectant  com- 
munity is  concerned,  we  have  no  objection  in  life  that  it  should  retain 
the  common  school  system  if  it  thinks  well  of  it.  Our  object  is  not  to 
pull  down,  nor  destroy,  nor  annihilate,  as  we  get  credit  for  trying  to  do. 
The  antagonism,  then,  between  us  and  this  system  is  not  of  that  nature 
of  which  you  spoke  when  you  said,  in  your  open  letter  of  invitation  to 
me,  that  there  is  room  in  America  for  only  one  or  other  of  these  systems—' 
namely,  Catholicism  or  the  public  schocl  system.  This  is  a  mistake,* 
a  great  mistake  ;  there  is  quite  room  enough  for  both  without  any  clash- 
ing of  interest  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  Only  let  us  withdraw; 
don't  compel  us  to  send  our  children  there  any  longer,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  of  it  that  you  will  never  hear  a  word  from  any  among  u= 
against  the  system.  We  will  let  time  prove  to  you  what  its  characta 
is,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  its  decision.  You  may  say :  We  don'l 
force  you  ;  you  are  tree  to  send  your  children  or  not,  just  as  you  please, 
Are  you  reafly  serious?  You  don't,  indeed,  force  us  to  this  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  or  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  but  you  do  force  us  in  3 
hardly  less  effectual  manner,  by  taking  advantageof  our  poverty  andre- 
fusing  to  give  us  any  other  system  of  instruction,  so  that  we  have  tc 
choose  between  leaving  our  children  utterly  ignorant  or  accepting  whal 
you  offer  us.  In  fact,  you  act  toward  us  as  a  Turkish  official  acted 
toward  a  community  of  Israelites  on  a  certain  occasion.  For  a  reason 
best  known  to  himself,  but  certainly  not  from  any  liberal  motive,  he 
made  the  children  of  Abraham  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  pork,  ffl 
vain  they  protested  that  they  had  no  use  for  it,  that  it  was  not  suitable 
to  them,  and  that  their  religion  forbade  them  to  use  it ;  but  purchast 
it  they  had  to.  Now,  sir,  the  public  schools  of  this  country  an 
the  chunks  of  swines'  flesh  that  the  authorities  throw  us  Catholics, 
Vainly  do  we  protest  that  we  do  not  want  this  nauseous  stuff,  thatil 
does  not  agree  with  us,  and  that  it  makes  us  sick  at  heart.  But  the 
only  reply  we  get  is  that  curt  and  surly  one :  "  Take  it  or  go  without 
that's  all  you'll  get."  It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  how  this  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this 
country. 

The  present  system  of  common  school  education,  then,  as  established 
in  this  land,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  oi  the  Constitution  of  otu 
nation  ;  for  does  not  that  document  say  that  "  no  human  authorit) 
can  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience"?  And  if  it  bf 
not  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  to  compel  six  or  more 
millions  of  people  to  pay  for  and  maintain  a  system  of  education  whicl 
they  loudly  proclaim  and  prove  to  be  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  fait! 
and  morals  of  their  children,  I  don't  know  what  interference  with  con- 
science can  mean. 

But  you  may  say  to  me  :  If  the  system  be  what  you  say,  how  cat 
you  conscientiously  avail  yourselves  of  it  at  all  ? — are  you  not  in  dotnj 
so  traitors  to  your  own  consciences?  Not  exactly.  There  are  man; 
things  that  circumstances  will  justify,  which,  without  them,  would  h 
condemnatory.  A  man,  for  instance,  is  justified  in  risking  his  life  tt 
save  another,  whereas  to  expose  himself  to  such  peril  without  any  sucl 
cause  would  be  exceedingly  criminal  If  we  send  our  little  ones  to  lh< 
public  schools,  this  only  proves  in  what  estimation  we  hold  educatioi 
when  we  are  ready  even  to  expose  their  eternal  salvation  for  its  attain 
ment.  Would,  indeed,  that  all  liberal  and  enlightened  Protestant 
would  take  the  same  calm  and  impartial  view  of  this  matter  that  Judg 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  did  some  years  ago,  when,  treating  on  theaffair,  he  said 
' '  These  Catholics  (paying  their  proportion  of  the  taxes)  are  constraine> 
every  year,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  yield  to  others  their  right  U 
one-third  of  the  school  money,  a  sum  averaging  at  the  present  tim 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  toes 
people  are  punished  every  year  for  believing  as  they  do,  to  the  extent  c 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  to  that  extent  those  of  us  whi 
send  our  children  to  these  excellent  common  schools  become  bene 
ficiaries  of  the  Catholic  money.  What  a  shame  for  Protestants  to  hav 
their  children  educated  by  money  robbed  from  Catholics  !  " 

Judge  Taft  was  speaking  only  of  his  own  State  when  he  said  that  lb 
Catholics  were  punished  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollar 
a  year.  How  heavy,  then,  is  not  the  punishment  with  which  lb 
Catholics  of  the  whole  country  are  visited  annually  1  Just  for  a  momen 
look  at  the  workings  of  this  system  in  my  individual  case.  There  is  i; 
this  parish  of  Brooklyn  only  a  very  small  Catholic  population ;  w 
number  hardly  one  in  five  of  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  A 
told,  we  are  not  more  than  about  eight  hundred  persons,  young  am 
old ;  and  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  we  are  not  among  the  richest  0 
the  community.  Well,  sir,  how  do  we  stand  in  respect  to  the  publi 
schools?  This  is  our  position  :  believing  as  we  do,  that  we  could  nc 
conscientiously  avail  ourselves  of  the  system  of  which  I  speak,  w 
vigorously  went  to  work  and  erected  educational  establishments  for  on 
boys  and  girls  at  the  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which,  for  us,  wa 
a  considerable  amount,  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  drain  upon  u 
to  support  these  schools.  We  have  under  instruction  over  two  hundre 
children,  and  thereby  save  to  the  State  about  four  thousand  dollai 
annually,  for  if  these  "children  were  not  with  us  they  would  have  to  b 
educated  by  the  State.  Now,  sir,  do  we  get  any  credit  for  this?  Fa 
from  it.  We  have  to  pay  our  taxes  as  usual  for  the  support  of  thos 
schools  that  we  don't  use.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  taxed  for  thes™ 
very  schools  of  our  own,  that  are  saving  so  much  to  the  State.  No* 
I  put  it  to  you  as  an  honest,  honorable  man,  is  that  a  fair  and  equita 
ble  system  ? 

Well,  but  you  may  say  :  What  can  we  do  to  accommodate  you?  Vb 
surely  don't  expect  us  to  go  and  build  separate  establishments  foryo 
Catholics.  You  don't  expect  us  to  pulldown  these  institutions  which  W 
have  raised  at  such  cost,  and  in  which  we  have  such  faith.  Most  assuiedl 
this  is  not  our  demand,  nor  desire  ;  we  are  not  so  unreasonable.  We  ar 
ready  to  meet  you  more  than  half  way  in  the  settlement  of  this  impoi 
tant  matter.  We  will  go  this  far  :  we  will  put  up  the  schools  we  need 
and  will  furnish  them  in  a  manner  to  suit  you  at  our  own  expense.  Tb 
teachers  we  require  we  will  take  from  those  you  have  already  appointee 
in  every  instance  where  they  are  of  our  own  faith ;  and  if  we  can  not  fin 
the  necessary  number  in  this  way,  we  will  present  to  your  boards  cand 
dates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  so  that  you  may  have  an  assurance  Uk 
the  instructors  in  our  schools  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  Fuf 
thermore,  we  will  willingly  allow  your  inspectors  to  examine  our  pupi 
to  see  that  they  are  proficient  in  their  studies.  In  a  word,  we  will  give  yo 
all  that  you  are  getting  now,  and  a  great  deal  more — that  is,  moral  trait 
ing,  together  with  secular  instruction.  And  for  all  this  we  only  ask  whi 
you  are  paying  under  the  present  system.  Again,  I  ask,  what  is  thei 
unfair  in  that?  Does  not  that  system  prevail  in  England,  Ireland,  an 
Scotland?  Does  it  not  prevail  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada?  Does 
not  even  prevail  in  apart  of  this  country — namely,  in  Richmond  Count) 
Georgia?  And  if  it  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  in  those  places 
why  not  here? 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  very  important  subject ;  it 
by  no  means  exhausted  ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  feel  I  would  be  trespass 
ing  too  much  on  your  space  were  1  to  continue  any  longer. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  you  will  weigh  carefully  and  attentively  tl 
arguments  that  I  have  advanced,  and  that  you  will  not  allow  eith< 
passion  or  prejudice  to  interfere  with  you  in  the  reply  that  you  are  e: 
pected  to  give. 

Bear  in  mind  that  my  position  is  this  :  First,  that  the  government  < 
the  country  has  no  right  to  step  in  between  the  parent  and  the  chilt 
and  to  assume,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  obligations  which  the  A 
mighty  imposed  on  the  former.  Secondly,  that  we  Catholics  are  losic 
immensely  by  this  system,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  entirely  unfair 
force  us  to  accept  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  striking  at  the  root  of  our  churc 
And,  thirdly,  do  not  forget  that  my  position  maintains  that  without  tl 
inculcation  of  religion  in  the  schools  you  can  not  have  a  people  tho 
oughly  Christian.  W.  Gleeson, 

Rector  of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Brookly 
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Mid  the  Beating  of  the  Storm. 

A  policeman,  the  driver,  and  a  reporter,  stood  on  the  front 
platform  of  a  New  York  street  car  recently,  as  the  horses 
went  splashing  and  slipping  on  the  way  down  town.  The 
sleet  was  driving  in  slanting  lines  from  the  north,  and  the 
wind  was  whistling  through  the  structure  of  the  elevated 
road.  The  policeman's  pug  nose  and  bristling  mustache 
were  visible,  though  the  rest  of  him  was  completely  con- 
cealed by  his  huge  rubber  coat.  The  driver  was  bundled 
up  to  his  ears,  and  had  an  old  horse-blanket  strapped  on  as 
an  apron.  His  nose,  too,  pointed  heavenward,  even  when 
his  head  was  bowed  in  thought.  The  policeman  cast  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  driver,  and  said,  in  a  husky  voice  : 

"  It's  a  foine  day." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  driver,  looking  doggedly  ahead  and  run- 
ning his  car-hook  along  the  front  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  car 
to  break  the  icicles  off.  The  policeman  eyed  him  askance 
while  the  horses  plunged  along  for  another  block,  and  then 
yelled  in  stentorian  tones  : 

"  'Ave  ye  anny  tetbacker  wid  yez  ? " 

"  Oi  have." 

Another  long  and  gloomy  pause.  The  rain  still  drove 
drearily  down,  the  mud  and  slush  splashed,  and  the  wind 
whistled.  The  policeman  no  longer  looked  at  the  driver 
askant.  He  was  leaning  forward  and  glaring  in  his  face. 
At  length,  in  a  voice  that  had  in  it  a  wild  wail  of  exaspera- 
tion, the  policeman  yelled  : 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  In  me  pocket." 

It  still  rained.  It  was  a  cold  day.  Another  long  and  un- 
eventful block.  At  last  the  policeman,  in  the  voice  of  one 
who  must  end  his  uncertainty  regardless  of  the  cost,  said: 

"  Will  ye  gimme  some  ?  " 

"Oi  won't." 

The  storm-clouds,  driven  by  the  piercing  winds,  swept 
across  the  sky,  and  the  day  grew  dark.  The  air  was  cold 
and  clammy.  The  steam  rose  in  clouds  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  struggling  horses,  and  the  sleet  turned  to  hail  and  swept 
down  with  cruel  force.  The  guardian  of  the  peace  said  not 
a  word,  but  with  a  glare  of  deep  and  utter  hatred  swung  from 
the  shelter  of  the  car  into  the  depths  of  the  street. 

It  still  rained.— New  York  Sun. 


"A   Dream,    a  Dream,   Autonoe ! " 

It  was  dreamy  and  warm,  and  comparatively  quiet  in  the 
office.  The  first  dimming  of  the  afternoon  light  had  dropped 
down  over  all  things.  The  Goat  munched  lazily  on  the  office- 
boy's  rubber-boots.  The  Assyrian  Pup  yawned  widely  in 
his  corner,  and  cast  a  hungry  eye  upon  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

The  Chief,  with  a  gentle,  resigned  expression  upon  his 
worn  face,  was  reading  through  a  forty-line  epigram  just 
sent  in  by  an  ex-contributor  to  the  London  Pu?ich.  It  was 
in  heroic  verse,  and  contained  seven  fragmentary  quotations 
from  various  Latin  authors  best  known  by  the  samples  of 
their  work  displayed  in  the  back  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

No  sound  broke  the  sacred  stillness  save  an  occasional 
spat  between  the  Society  Editor  and  the  Goat  Editor.  The 
Goat  Editor  was  reading  Theocritus  in  the  original,  and 
wondering  what  the  funny  letters  meant  anyway.  This  oc- 
cupation grew  monotonous,  and  from  time  to  time  he  would 
let  his  fairy-like  feet  patter  on  the  inlaid  floor  in  meek  imi- 
tation of  the  late  Mr.  Nelse  Seymour.  This  would  annoy  the 
Society  Editor. 

Then  the  Chief  would  interfere,  and  chase  away  the  lurid 
clouds  of  war,  and  all  would  be  peace  for  a  space,  and  the 
slumbrous  afternoon  was  sanctified  with  silence. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  mouth  entered.  The  Assyrian 
Pup  saw  that  mouth,  and  turned  pale.  Behind  the  mouth 
was  a  man,  or  a  ghastly  and  shadowy  imitation  of  one.  He 
was  sallow,  he  was  seedy,  he  was  gaunt  and  lean,  and  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  starved  in  a  first-class  lunatic 
asylum  for  many  moons. 

uDo  you  know  my  errand?"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by 
the  Chiefs  chair,  and  laid  an  inky  forefinger  on  his  arm. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Chief,  letting  his  fascinated  gaze  rest  on 
the  unearthly  countenance  of  his  ghastly  visitor.  [Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  1849.] 

"  I  want  you  to  publish  a  letter  of  mine,"  said  the  strange 
guest ;  "  a  letter  in  behalf  of  an  outraged  public.  I  have 
written  to  you  many  times,  but  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
me." 

"  Are  you  the  Man-who  wants-to-start-a-puzzle-depart- 
ment?"  inquired  the  Chief. 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Are  you  the  man  who  writes  the  letters  signed  'Jus- 
tice'?" the  Chief  asked,  with  a  look  of  new  intelligence 
coming  into  his  powerful  face. 

"  All  of  them,"  responded  the  gaunt  stranger.  "  You  may 
also  have  seen  other  communications  from  me  over  the  sig- 
natures of  'A  Citizen,'  'Publicus,' and  *  Fair  Play.'" 

The  Chief's  face  was  lit  up  with  a  grisly  joy.  "Tell  me 
one  thing,"  he  cried,  "  one  thing  only  !  " 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Are  you — are  you  *  Veritas '  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

With  one  bound  the  Chief  had  leapt  from  his  seat  and 
cleared  the  intervening  space.  To  seize  the  misereant  by 
the  bony  throat  was  but  the  work  of  another  second.  The 
trap-door  was  wide  open  ;  a  holy  rage  filled  the  muscles  of 
the  Chiefs  brawny  arms  with  a  supernatural  strength  ;  he 
huiled  the  monster  toward  the  giddy  brink,  when 

******** 

"  Copy,"  said  the  Foreman,  as  he  stood  off  in  the  doorway 
adjusting  his  collar  and  looking  with  a  doubtful  eye  on  the 
Chief;  "yes,  I  do  want  copy.  I  don't  say  anything  about 
Editors  who  go  to  sleep  when  there  ain't  a  take  on.  the  hook, 
but  when  it  comes  to  Editors  waking  up  and  tackling  hard- 
working Foremen  in  the  neck,  then  1  kick.  Strangle  this 
Foreman,  and  there  won't  be  any  paper  out  at  all." 

"  Mr.  Goat,"  said  the  Chief,  severely,  "  I  wish  you'd  give 
them  a  column  immediately." 

And  then  the  Chief  sighed  deeply, 

'"Twas  hut  a  dream,"  he  said. — Puck. 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 


Colinette. 
'  Colinette"  she  had  for  name  ; 
In  a  summer  ol  my  prime, 
For  the  happy  harvest-time. 
To  her  village-home  1  came. 

I  was  but  a  school-boy  yet, 
But  a  simple  girl  was  she, 
And  she  died  in  February, 
Little  Colinette. 

Up  and  down  a  le-^fy  chase 

Hand  in  hand  we  used  to  run ; 

How  I  reveled  in  the  fun  !. 
How  she  panted  with  the  race ! 

Finch  and  linnet  when  we  met 
Sang  our  loves  that  knew  no  wrong, 
Made  the  burden  of  their  song 
Little  Colinette. 

Then  at  length  we  met  to  part, 
Sat  with  darkening  skies  above, 
Love  (I  knew  it  not  for  love) 
Throbbing  to  my  inmost  heart, 
Hiding  alt  my  soul's  regret, 
'  Till  another  year,"  said  I, 
As  I  took  her  hand,  "good-bye, 
Little  Colinette." 

Oh,  the  story's  very  old, 

Very  common,  that  I  tell — 

Not  the  less  will  tears  upwell 
Whenso'er  the  story's  told  ; 

Many  a  witching  young  coquette 
Now  I  woo  with  poet's  pen — 
Once  alone  I've  loved,  and  then 

Little  Colinette.  — London  Academy, 


The  Dying:  Year. 

At  last  the  year  has  passed  away, 

Gone  from  this  world  of  pain. 
Lord,  lead  us  in  Thy  path  to-day 

And  to  begin  the  year  again. 

O  Lord  of  beauty.  God  of  love, 

For  me  in  blood  was  bathed ; 
The  world  has  heard  Thee  from  above, 

Believe — and  you'll  be  saved  ! 

He  said,  O  come  and  see. 

Ye  wanderers  of  the  earth  ; 
He  said,  Abide  in  Me, 

My  love  is  sweet  in  death. 
-Lilian  Adelaide  Xeilson,  December  j,  iS6j,  now  first  printed. 


Dante. 
I  turn  for  consolation  to  the  leaves 
Of  the  great  master  of  our  Tuscan  tongue, 
Whose  words,  like  colored  garnet-shirls  in  lava. 
Betray  the  heat  in  which  they  were  engendered. 
A  mendicant,  he  ate  the  bitter  bread 
Of  others,  but  repaid  their  meagre  gifts 
With  immortality.     In  courts  ol  princes 
He  was  a  by-word,  and  in  streets  of  towns 
Was  mocked  by  children,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet. 
Himself  a  prophet     I  too  know  the  cry, 
Go  up,  thou  bald-head !  from  a  generation 
That,  wanting  reverence,  wanteth  the  best  food 
The  soul  can  feed  on.     There's  not  room  enough 
For  age  and  youth  upon  this  little  planet. 
Age  must  give  way.     There  was  not  room  enough 
Even  for  this  great  poet.     In  his  song 
1  hear  reverberate  the  gates  of  Florence, 
Closing  upon  him,  nevermore  to  open  : 
But  mingled  with  the  sounds  are  melodies 
Celestial,  from  the  gates  ot  Paradise. 
He  came,  and  he  is  gone.     The  people  knew  not 
What  manner  of  man  was  passing  by  their  doors, 
Until  he  passed  no  more;  but  in  his  vision 
He  saw  the  torments  and  beatitudes 
Ot  souls  condemned  or  pardoned,  and  hath  left 
Behind  him  this  sublime  Apocalypse. 

— From  Longfellow's  Michael  Angela  in  Atlantic. 


The  Horoscope. 

Before  a  blear-eyed  crone,  a  withered  hag 

Who  told  maids'  fortunes,  two  fair  sisters  stood, 
Watching  her  bony  fingers  void  of  blood 

Drop  cards  prophetic  on  an  outspread  rag. 

Brunette  and  blonde  those  sisters,  fair  as  morn, 
This  white  anemone,  that  poppy  brown, 
This  crest  of  spring,  and  that  of  autumn  crown, 

Both  hoping  for  the  birth  of  hours  unborn. 

'  Your  life  will  pass  in  pain  and  dreariment," 
So  spake  the  sibyl  to  the  proud  brunette. 
"  But  he,"  she  whispered,  "he  will  love  me  yet?" 
'  Yes."     "  Be  it  so,  then.     I  shall  be  content." 

Next  spake  the  witch  to  her  with  snow-white  breast, 
"  That  you  shall  ne'er  be  loved  'tis  writ  above." 
"  But  I,"  she  whispered,  "  I  at  least  shall  lover'"' 
'  Yes."     "  Be  it  so,  then.     Thus  shall  I  be  blest." 

— From  tlu  French  of  Francois  Coppet 


Mary  Anerley . 
Little  Mary  Anerley,  sitting  on  the  stile, 
Why  do  you  blush  so  red,  and  why  so  strangely  smile  ? 
Somebody  has  been  with  you — somebody,  I  know, 
Lelt  that  sunset  on  your  cheek,  left  you  smiling  so  ! 

Gentle  Mary  Anerley,  waiting  by  the  wall, 

Waiting  in  the  chestnut  walk,  where  the  snowy  blossoms  fall, 

Somebody  is  coming  there — somebody,  I'm  sure. 

Knows  your  eyes  are  full  of  love,  knows  your  heart  is  pure. 

Happy  Mary  Anerley,  looking,  oh,  so  fair  ! 

There's  a  ring  upon  your  hand,  and  there's  myrtle  in  your  hair ! 

Somebody  is  with  you  now — somebody.  I  see, 

Looks  into  your  trusting  face  very  tenderly. 

Quiet  Mary  Forester,  sitting  by  the  shore, 
Rosy  faces  at  your  knee,  roses  round  your  door, 
Somebody  is  coming  home — somebody,  I  know, 
Made  you  sorry  when  he  sa'led  ;  are  you  sorry  now? 

— Arthur  Munby. 

All  the  Prussian  barons  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
next  will  be  required,  says  a  German  newspaper,  to  vindicate 
their  right  to  their  titles,  for  the  reason  that  within  the  last 
two  centuries  many  abuses  have  grown  up.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  proved  that  in  a  number  of  cases  second,  and 
even  younger,  sons  and  daughters  of  baronial  families  have 
assumed  the  title,  when  it  legally  belonged  only  to  a  father 
or  an  elder  brother. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  rumored  in  England  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  about 
to  publish  a  reply  to  Mr.  Henry  George's  "  Progress  and 
Poverty." 

"Bill"  Nye.  of  the  Laramie  Bootnerangt  has  gone  to 
Greeley,  Colorado,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  is  still 
in  a  precarious  condition. 

The  diamond  which  used  to  glitter  in  the  shirt-bosom  of 
Mr.  James  Fisk  Jr.  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  William  Clare,  of  Denver,  a  collector  of  diamonds. 

Ismail,  the  ex-Khedive,  is  going  to  live  in  England.  He 
has  purchased  Caen  Towers,  Highgate,  a  luxurious  man- 
sion with  twelve  acres  of  ground,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  offer  of  a  Boston  merchant  to  build  a  coasting-track 
on  the  Common,  after  the  Russian  fashion,  was  regarded  as 
a  generous  act,  until  the  thing  was  conspicuously  lettered 
with  an  advertisement. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  about  to  make  a  prolonged  tour 
in  Europe.  It  is  said  that  she  has  recently  been  left  a  fort- 
une, which  will  be  welcome,  as  her  own  small  means  were 
long  ago  expended  on  the  idea  to  which  she  has  devoted  her 
life. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  adopted  a  coat  of  arms  with  two  wolves 
as  supporters  and  the  family  motto  :  Homo  homini  lupus. 
According  to  the  Herald's  College — Arms  :  argent,  a  talbot, 
passant  ;  gules,  a  crescent  for  difference.  Crest  :  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  a  wolfs  head,  ppr. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  is  one  of  the  greatest  readers  of  cur- 
rent literature  in  the  world.  A  big  table  in  the  morning- 
room  of  his  unpretentious  villa  at  Cannes  is  littered  with 
journals  and  reviews.  "  There  is  not,"  writes  a  correspond- 
ent, "  a  reading-room  in  Paris  in  which  there  are  so  many." 
They  comprise  political  organs  of  every  party. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  who  is  visiting  a  Brook- 
lyn regiment,  said  several  smart  things  in  an  after-dinner 
speech  recently.  He  aptly  described  the  United  States  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  ice  and  on  the  south  by  bananas  ; 
and  added  :  "  If  any  one  tried  to  enter  it,  he  was  apt  to  slip 
up."  If  we  are  not  too  big  to  hold  together,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  outsiders  will  break  the  Union  up. 

Though  Gambetta  was  not  a  believer  in  Christianity,  he 
was  not  willing  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  doctrines  being 
true.  Some  friends  were  once  deploring,  in  his  presence, 
the  weakness  or  treachery  which  induced  the  savant  Littre 
to  profess  Christianity  on  his  death-bed.  "  Who  can  tell  ?  " 
replied  Gambetta.  "  Perhaps  Littr^  did  right  after  all  ;  it  is 
a  great  toss-up,  what  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave." 

Of  the  late  Baron  Martin  it  is  related  that,  with  his  usual 
desire  to  be  expeditious,  he  once  sentenced  a  convict  mur- 
derer to  be  hanged  and  dismissed  him  without  a  customary 
and  important  formula.  The  clerk  reminded  him  of  the 
omission.  "Ah,  yes.  Quite  so,"  exclaimed  the  judge; 
"bring  the  prisoner  back.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  Remove 
the  prisoner,  jailor.     Next  case  !" 

Anthony  Trollope's  will  has  been  proved  by  the  executors, 
his  widow  and  eldest  son.  The  personality  is  sworn  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents.  The  will  is  dated  October 
29,  1S78,  and  leaves  all  the  property  in  trust  for  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  to  be  divided  at  her  death  between  the  sons.  To  the 
eldest  son  are  bequeathed  all  the  novelist's  MSS.,  and,  at 
Mrs.  Trollope's  death,  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Miss 
Nightingale  Bland,  niece  of  the  deceased. 

London  society  is  stirred  by  the  question  whether  it  is 
proper  to  wear  war  medals  and  decorations  with  evening 
dress.  Those  who  argue  in  the  affirmative  remind  their 
hearers  that  the  members  of  the  Queen's  household  are  re- 
quired to  show  their  miniature  medals  and  decorations  on 
the  left  lapel  of  the  coat  when  in  "household  evening  dress  ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  when  attired  in  dark  blue  dress-coat  (with 
brass  buttons),  white  waistcoat,  and  black  trousers.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  said,  is  very  particular  to  notice  with 
a  good-natured  reprimand  any  departure  from  this  rule. 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  from  Cannes  to  attend  the  Carnival 
at  Nice.  The  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  he  occupied  a 
prominent  seat  on  the  balcony,  and  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  animated  pageant  that  defiled  past  him  for  two 
hours  and  more.  He  wore  a  "  chimney-pot "  hat,  the  only 
one  visible  in  town  that  day,  and  was  thus  made  a  rare  tar- 
get for  confetti,  with  which  he  was  pelted  by  thousands  who 
knew  not  who  he  was.  The  great  statesman  endured  the 
pelting  good-humoredly,  laughing  heartily,  but  making  no 
attempt  to  return  the  fire  ;  but  his  wife  and  daughter  entered 
with  great  ardor  into  the  excitement  of  throwing  confetti. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  present,  and  passed  by  in  the 
Corso  procession  in  an  open  carriage,  but  he  was  so  closely 
masked  that  he  was  not  recognized  by  the  crowd. 

The  coming  visit  of  Charles  A.  Dana  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  an  event  of  some  interest,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Sun  during  his  absence  is  to  be  under  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  his  son,  Paul  Dana,  who  now  takes  the  reins 
in  that  establishment  for  the  first  time.  It  is  believed  that 
this  presages  the  ultimate  promotion  of  young  Dana  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Sun.  Not  long  ago  the  probable  fate  of 
the  Sun  as  a  newspaper  enterprise  was  discussed  in  case  of 
the  death  of  its  present  editor  and  principal  owner.  The 
transmission  of  editorial  talent  and  success  from  father  to 
son  is  so  rare  an  event  in  the  newspaper  world  that  every  in- 
stance of  it  excites  attention.  Tames  Gordon  Bennett  has 
sustained  and  developed  the  property  which  the  founder  of 
the  Herald  bequeathed  to  him.  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  is  do- 
ing well  in  the  management  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
But  how  few  of  such  cases  there  are  1  Paul  Dana  is  a  tall 
and  muscular  young  man,  with  black  eyes,  a  rather  hand- 
some face,  and  easy  manners.  He  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  has  been  somewhat  devoted  to  out-door  sports,  but  not 
in  the  boisterous  way  that  distinguishes  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett. He  will  inherit  his  father's  interest  in  the  ad 
his  opportunity  is  a  magnificent  one. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


- 


ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


A  Flight  Through  Boston — How  the  City  Impresses  a  Stranger— Its 
Slwpsand  Cabs — A  Puzzled  Cicerone— Getting  Lost— The  Brighton 
Road — A  Sleighing  Carnival — Fair  Harvard — The  California 
Students — Longfellow's  Home — The  Art  Club — Hotel  Vendvme— 
Bijou  Theatre— Boston  Theatre — T/u  Globe — The  Museum— The 
Sights  of  Boston.  

My  Cicerone  and  I  sat  eyeing  each  other  in  gloomy  si- 
lence in  the  big  Albany  waiting-room.  The  Boston  train 
was  not  due  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  there  was  ample  time 
for  that  reaction  to  set  in  which  is  apt  to  fall  upon  travel- 
ers who  are  bolting  through  their  programme  with  lightning 
speed.  At  such  times  they  think  what  fools  they  were  to 
leave  home,  and  wish  themselves  safe  back  again  in  comfort 
and  peace  on  their  own  hearthstones.  An  hour  and  a  half  is 
a  long  time  in  a  waiting-room,  where  the  atmosphere  is  never 
of  a  very  inspiriting  character.  People  always  speak  in 
whispers  to  add  to  the  general  depressing  character  of  the 
place,  and  we  momentarily  felt  as  if  some  one  would  walk 
up  and  ask  us  to  look  at  the  corpse  before  it  was  boxed  up. 
"  Betsy,"  spoke  up  my  Cicerone,  breaking  the  silence  at 
last,  "  what  are  the  duties  of  Californians  approaching  the 
Atlantic  Coast." 

"  To  brag  of  our  own  climate  and  eat  oysters,"  I  answered, 
succinctly  and  correctly;  and  without  so  much  as  the  signifi- 
cant wink  of  an  eyelash  further,  we  went  to  the  lunch- 
counter  and  ate  oysters. 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake  in  going  to  Boston," 
spoke  my  Cicerone,  when  the  oysters  had  thawed  her  into 
conversation.  "  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  rather  a  dull  place 
for  a  flying  visit.     The  hours  may  drag  upon  our  hands." 

"  My  dear  Cic,"  said  I,  "  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  ex- 
pect to  be  a  trifle  bored,  but  I  suspect  myself  sometimes  of 
of  a  little  vein  of  patriotism.  There  is  nothing  actually 
comfortable  or  attractive  in  the  journey  to  Mecca,  yet  the 
Mohammedans  make  it,  and  feel  a  sustaining  sense  of  bless- 
edness ever  after.  The  ascent  of  Mount  Fujiama  is  painful, 
laborious,  and  uninteresting,  yet  the  Japanese  pilgrim  climbs 
it  cheerfully,  and  wears  his  white  robes  forever  after  with  a 
deep  religious  pride.  I  am  going  to  Boston  to  rock  for  a 
day  in  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  to  lift  my  hat  metaphori- 
cally to  Bunker  Hill  Monument." 

"  Sometimes,  Betsy,"  spoke  my  Cicerone,  "  a  dark  sus- 
picion crosses  my  mind  that  you  have  not  the  good  hard 
sense  requisite  for  comfortable  living  in  a  practical  age.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  existing  moment  is  one 
of  those  occasions.  However,  we  will  go  to  Boston,  if  the 
train  goes." 

"  Cic,"  said  I  to  my  blase1  companion,  a  half  hour  later, 
"  what  do  travelers  do  when  time  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands?" 

"  They  eat  oysters,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply,  and  we 
immediately  fell  into  the  traveler's  custom. 

We  concluded  at  the  close  of  the  second  repast  to  take  a 
third  one,  if  necessary,  before  the  train  went,  in  case  we 
should  encounter  that  awful  thing,  the  European  plan  ;  but 
just  then  the  train  came  dashing  along,  and  we  boarded  the 
sleeper  once  again,  and  woke  next  morning  in  Boston. 

It  was  like  the  kiss  of  a  home-wind  to  feel  the  Atlantic 
breezes  in  the  fresh,  early  morning.  All  along  the  wonder- 
ful iron  way,  cities  and  towns  have  had  the  same  attraction 
or  repulsion  for  me  that  every  one  is  conscious  of  in  meet- 
ing people,  and  I  proceeded  promptly  and  unreasonably  to 
fall  .in  love  with  Boston. 

My  Cicerone  and  I  had  come  to  a  most  resolute  under- 
standing that  our  travels  should  be  made  upon  a  strictly 
economical  but  thoroughly  comfortable  basis,  and  the  Euro- 
pean plan  seemed  to  recommend  itself. 

There  was  an  inviting  comfort  in  the  very  air  of  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  as  we  walked  into  its  pretty  vestibule,  and  dis- 
covered a  pleasant  little  retiring  office  where  ladies  conduct 
negotiations.  We  did  not  vaguely  order  a  room  in  the  inde- 
terminate masculine  fashion,  but  went  into  full  particulars 
before  delivering  our  impedimenta  over  to  the  porters.  We 
had  solemnly  agreed  together  not  to  flinch  when  prices  were 
mentioned,  however  stupendous  they  seemed,  for  the  re- 
turned Californian  is  wont  to  enlarge  upon  his  expenditures 
with  Munchausen-like  completeness.  When  the  clerk  an- 
nounced a  very  reasonable  charge,  we  distinctly  declined  to 
meet  each  other's  eye,  and  asked  the  charges  upon  the  Euro- 
pean plan. 

"  We  keep  the  house  upon  the  American  plan  only,"  spoke 
the  young  gentleman,  and  we  could  have  fallen  upon  his 
neck  in  ecstasy. 

"  I  feel  my  appetite  returning,"  said  my  Cicerone,  as  we 
consulted  the  first  bill  of  fare,  "  and  I  observe  that  the  house 
serves  five  meals  a  day.  I  propose  to  take  a  little  tilt  at 
each  and  every  one  of  them  until  I  have  entirely  recovered 
from  the  horrors  of  the  European  plan." 

And  we  reveled  in  all  the  daintinesses  of  this  house,  whose 
appointments  are  so  artistic  that  one  forgets  it  is  a  hotel. 
The  cuisines  of  the  big  New  York  cafe's  are  unimpeachable, 
but  the  dining-salons  of  Boston,  finished  in  the  brightest 
style  of  decorative  art,  with  mediaeval  chimney-pieces, 
stained-glass  windows,  frescoes,  and  sconces,  and  plaques, 
and  with  the  table  appointments  in  harmony,  are  far  and 
away  beyond  anything  in  the  metropolis. 

"Now,  Betsy,"  said  my  Cicerone,  "if  you  will  give  me  a 
general  idea  of  what  you  want  to  see,  we  will  construct  a 
programme  and  I  will  lead  the  way." 

"  My  dear  Cic,"  said  I,  "  my  ideas  of  Boston  are  likely  to 

be  a  little  booky.    I  want  to  get  lost  in  the  cow-paths  and" 

"  I  can  not  promise  you  that  luxury,"  said  my  Cicerone, 
"for  I  once  knew  Boston  town  pretty  well,  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  even  pretend  to  be  lost.     However,  let  us  try." 

So  we  sallied  forth  in  the  crisp  morning  air  and  skated  up 
the  frozen,  glassy  pavements,  and  had  to  walk  like  China- 
women to  keep  our  balance,  and  gazed  up  at  the  tall,  narrow 
brick  houses,  and  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  loveliest  in- 
teriors, and  wound  our  way  down  town,  and  presently  found 
ourselves  on  the  Common — the  beautiful  Boston  Common — 
lovely  even  in  its  winter  nakedness. 

It  was  in  the  Common  thai  I  dropped  upon  a  little  pecul- 
iari  y  of  my  Cicerone.  I  had  had  a  delightful  time  hitherto, 
and  a  new  ease  and  freedom  had  visited  me  which  I  could 


not  understand.  I  have  always  been  a  question-asker,  and 
an  "  I  don't  know"  is  a  blow  to  me.  My  small  Cicerone 
had  never  dealt  me  such  a  one,  but  had  an  answer  quick 
and  ready  for  everything  I  chose  to  ask.  But  this  morning 
she  uprooted  my  faith. 

"What  monument  is  that  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  saw  a  tall  shaft 
looming  up  in  the  trees,  and  pat  came  the  answer  : 

"  The  Goddess  of  Liberty." 

"  My  dear  Cic,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
defer  to  your  traveling  experience,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
even  in  the  days  of  '76  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  pranced 
around  in  her  husband's  garments.  In  fact,  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  if  there  was  anything  her  wardrobe  was  par- 
ticularly lacking  in,  it  might  be  said  to  be  'pantaloons.'" 

The  deep,  guilty  blush  which  stole  over  my  Cicerone's 
face  convinced  me  with  a  flash  that  many  of  her  pat  an- 
swers had  been  made  to  order,  and  I  ironically  suggested 
the  purchase  of  a  guide-book,  but  she  promised  to  sin  no 
more,  and  we  hastened  on. 

Naturally,  we  did  the  shops  first  in  every  city  we  came  to, 
and,  although  we  found  some  delightful  little  nooks  full  of 
pretty  things  in  Boston,  the  dry  goods  and  crockery  stores 
do  not  as  a  rule  compare  with  our  own,  except  in  New  York. 
I  would  not  ask  for  a  pleasanter  ramble  than  a  plunge 
through  the  maze  of  the  Boston  streets,  narrow,  and  dark,  and 
muddy  as  they  are  in  the  old  town.  My  Cicerone  had  a  sad 
time  of  it  with  me — for,  Boston  being  a  familiar  thing  with 
her,  nothing  of  the  fascinating  haze  of  history  permeated  the 
atmosphere  around  her,  while  I  was  walking  through  a  mist 
of  it.  I  was  standing  staring  through  the  palings  of  King's 
Chapel  burying-ground,  delighted  to  come  across  a  delicious 
bit  of  quiet  like  this  in  the  very  heart  of  traffic,  when  a 
vigorous  pinch  brought  me  back  from  dreamland  and  into 

'83- 

"Betsy,"  said  a  voice,  severely,  "if  I  do  not  mistake,  I 
have  heard  you  express  yourself  enthusiastically  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Brass.  We  are  traveling  on  time.  There  is  a  win- 
dow full  of  beauties  over  there  and,  perhaps,  if  you  can  tear 
yourself  away  from  those  epitaphs  we  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  enthusiastically,  "here  is  the  tomb  of 
Hepzekiah  Usher  and  his  whole  family,  who  have  all  been 
lying  here  since  sixteen  hundred  and  something,  and  I  have 
been  constructing  a  little  Puritan  romance  for  each  and 
every  one  of  them" 

My  Cicerone  frowned  an  awful  frown,  which  cut  short  my 
eloquence. 

"  I  have  been  struggling  for  sometime  with  this  romantic 
phase  of  yours,"  said  she,  at  last,  "  and  I  beg  to  submit  that 
if  you  are  going  to  gush  over  every  old  landmark  in  and 
around  Boston,  to  which  the  very  inhabitants  with  all  their 
Hub  pride  have  grown  callous,  you  will  be  taken  for  a 
lunatic  by  the  very  proudest  of  them.  Furthermore,  if  you 
will  show  me  a  live  Bostonian  to  stir  my  interest,  I  am  agreed, 
but  I  decline  to  work  myself  up  into  a  fever  over  a  Bostonian 
who  has  laid  in  the  ground  since  sixteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing." 

"What  I  do  most  admire  in  Boston,  Cic,"  said  I,  with 
unruffled  good-nature,  "  is  the  horse-cars.  They  are  so  clean, 
and  comfortable,  and  ample.  And  they  look  so  gay  with 
their  fresh,  bright  colors  and  their  four  horses.  Good  horses 
they  are,  too,  and  beauties  some  of  them.  I  saw  one  as  he 
passed  by,  who  was  champing  the  ground  like  a  war-horse, 
and  tossing  his  long,  curly  mane  in  the  wind,  like  the  gray 
horses  in  Schreyer's  pictures." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  coming  back  to  horse-flesh  and  horse- 
cars,"  said  Cic,  "  I  may  consider  your  reason  saved.  This," 
said  she,  as  we  peeped  into  a  pretty  dining-salon,  "is 
Young's,  a  famous  place  for  eating.  Take  a  good  look  at  it 
now,  for  we  are  going  home  another  way.  I  have  a  little 
errand  on  New  Washington  Street." 

We  dashed  on  through  the  crowd,  stopped  occasionally 
by  the  frequent  blockade,  spun  through  Shreve's,  flashed 
through  an  art-room  or  two,  slipped  till  our  knees  ached 
keeping  our  balance,  and  actually  paused  for  breath  and 
rest. 

"What  a  funny  thing,"  I  remarked,  innocently,  at  this 
juncture,  "  what  a  funny  thing  that  two  houses  should  be  so 
exactly  alike.     This  is  the  very  twin  of  Young's." 

"This  is  Young's,"  said  my  Cicerone,  sadly,  "and  I  own 
up  I  have  been  lost." 

We  had  this  experience  once  a  day  during  our  three  days' 
stay,  but  we  had  such  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  out  of  it  that 
we  grew  rather  to  like  it.  As  soon  as  we  got  lost  we  kept 
on  being  lost  until  we  found  a  Herdic,  the  euphonic  name  by 
which  the  hansoms  are  known,  and  as  they  seem  to  charge 
only  thirty-five  cents  whether  you  have  them  a  minute  or  a 
lifetime,  getting  lost  is  not  so  expensive  a  luxury. 

How  we  spun  through  the  sights  of  Boston,  the  art  mu- 
seum, the  Old  South  Church,  and  all  the  regulation  attrac- 
tions, can  never  be  told  until  memory  has  pigeon- holed 
the  quick  rush  of  events.  It  was  a  bright,  crisp  afternoon 
when  we  drove  over  to  old  Harvard.  One  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  of  Californians,  whose  charities  are  legion  and 
whose  kindnesses  countless,  was  going  over  to  carry  a  box  of 
goodies  to  her  son,  and  to  give  a  deft  mother's  touch  to  his 
pretty  rooms  by  way  of  a  finisher  to  what  certainly  seemed 
complete.  The  tortuous  mazes  of  the  great  Alma  Mater  were 
familiar  ground  to  her,  and  she  rejoiced  in  guiding  strangers 
through  its  nooks  and  crannies.  The  snow  was  frozen  hard, 
and  the  sleighs  with  their  piles  of  furs  and  spirited  horses 
looked  inviting  enough.  Sleigh-riding  in  Boston  is  some- 
thing to  enjoy,  for  the  quick  smooth  glide  of  the  runners 
over  the  hard  snow  gives  one  the  feeling  of  an  exhilarating 
flight  through  the  air.  Sleigh-riding  in  New  York  is  simply 
a  big  gymnastic  revel  out  of  which  people  come  flaccid, 
limp,  exhausted,  for  New  York  in  these  weeks  is  simply  one 
vast  slush. 

But  in  Boston.  What  a  ride  was  that  we  had  on  the 
Brighton  road  that  last  fair  Saturday,  with  a  pair  of  high- 
steppers  priding  themselves  on  their  place  in  the  long  pro- 
cession, and  a  comfortable  hot  soapstone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sleigh  to  keep  our  feet  warm ! 

"What  is  Brighton?  What  do  we  see  there?"  I  asked 
when  we  were  invited,  and  the  answer,  "a  sleighing  carni- 
val," describes  it  exactly.  It  is  a  long  stretch  of  level  road, 
winding  past  pretty  homesteads  all  the  way,  and  here,  when 
business  hours  are  over,  the  Bostonians  come  out  behind 
their  fast  horses  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  What  a  sight  it 
was  to  see  thousands  of  people  passing  up  and  down,  up  and 


down,  with  their  sleighs  and  horses  accoutred  with  every- 
thing that  taste  can  suggest  or  money  can  buy !  How  pros- 
perous and  happy  they  all  looked  among  the  nodding  plumes, 
and  jingling  bells,  and  swathing  furs !  It  was  a  study  to 
watch  the  individual  tastes,  from  the  quiet  elegance  of  the 
Russian  sleighs  to  some  little  fanciful  cirtter,  bright  of  color, 
and  with  its  runners  turned  up  into  a  scroll. 

I  think  any  modest  Californian  comes  East  with  a  deep, 
guilty  sense  of  not  having  much  style.  Those  of  them  who 
have  been  to  New  York  are  very  apt  to  come  home  and  sit 
upon  the  rest  of  us,  with  the  assurance  that  in  every  possib'e 
respect  we  are  from  one  to  five  years  behind  the  times.  To- 
our  benighted  eyes  such  Californians  do  not  themselves  look  It 
transformed  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  imagination.  If 
a  strong  man  can  be  down  in  health  and  strength,  and  be 
made  to  believe  that  he  is  bleeding  to  death  with  dripping 
water,  it  can  not  be  hard  to  convine  the  Californians,  at  once 
a  proud  and  humble  race,  that  they  have  no  style.  And  yet, 
so  far,  I  have  seen  them  excelled  in  this  one  point  only  by 
the  coachmen. 

A  crowd  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Cincinnati  is  very 
like  a  crowd  in  San  Francisco,  whether  it  be  in  a  church,  a 
theatre,  or  a  street ;  the  many  are  undistinguishable,  the  few 
are  striking.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  coachmen,  they 
leave  us  ages  behind.  They  are  imposing  creatures,  sitting 
up  straight  as  darts,  and  enveloped  in  furs — a  coarse,  black, 
bristly  fur,  which  is  very  effective,  is  the  accepted  thing; 
and  with  their  shoulder-capes,  wristlets,  and  fur  gloves,  they 
are  so  overwhelming  that  we  have  never  yet  had  time  to 
look  past  them  at  the  traps  or  the  horses,  except  on  the 
Brighton  road,  where,  passing  and  repassing,  it  was  possi- 
ble at  last  to  digest  the  entire  equipage. 

But  I  think  we  started  for  Harvard  somewhere  up  the 
page,  and  did  eventually  pull  up  under  its  old  trees  before 
Mathews's  building — which,  by  the  way,  gives  shelter  to 
many  of  the  California  boys.  What  a  rare  old  place  it  must 
be  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  greenery  replaces  the 
brooding,  naked  winter  1  Even  as  the  grounds  stand,  de- 
nuded of  every  leaf,  they  have  an  atmosphere  of  sheltering 
peace.  A  cloister  quiet  seems  to  reign,  which  tells  nothing 
of  the  revels  of  the  "  Harvard  man."  Footsteps  resound 
with  melancholy  distinctness  in  the  bare  halls  and  stairways, 
and  it  is  like  a  transformation  scene  to  be  ushered  suddenly 
into  one  of  the  lavish  apartments  of  a  student — for  the  fond 
mothers  give  their  boys  reluctantly,  grudgingly,  yet  gladl; 
to  Harvard,  and  seek  to  make  their  rooms  so  attractive  th; 
they  will  not  easily  be  lured  away. 

We  had  a  small  prowl  through  the  library,  a  beautiful 
building  which  looks  like  an  old  church,  and  had  a  peep  at 
some  of  the  treasures,  yet  found  many  barring  doors.  We 
strolled  through  Memorial  Hall,  sat  for  a  moment  in  the 
silent  lecture- room,  and  learned  just  about  as  much  from  the 
permeation  of  the  atmosphere  as  most  Harvard  men  learn  in 
their  first  year,  and  looked  upon  the  stage  where  the  enter- 
prising class  gave  the  old  Greek  play  back  to  a  modem  age. 
In  the  dining-hall  they  were  preparing  the  supper,  where,  an 
hour  later,  eight  hundred  valiant  trenchermen  would  fall  to. 
The  other  seven  hundred  either  mess  or  board  round.  It 
would  have  been  a  sight  to  see.  Fancy  eight  hundred  Har- 
vard appetites,  just  an  hour  out  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  halls  on 
the  ground.  The  "Varsity  8"  were  taking  their  daily 
formula  of  exercise  as  we  passed  through,  and  a  brawny, 
hardy  lot  of  young  fellows  they  looked  to  be. 

Some  one,  to  flatter  our  California  pride,  told  us  some- 
thing which  we  were  cautioned  not  to  forget.  I  do  forget  it, 
but  I  think  it  was  this  :  In  picking  out  a  crew  of  freshmen 
to  put  in  training  the  choice  narrowed  itself  to  twenty-five, 
Out  of  these  nine  were  chosen,  five  of  whom  were  Califor- 
nians. I  don't  know  whether  that  is  it  or  not,  but  at  all 
events,  California  was  a  long  way  ahead,  and,  as  it  sounds 
well,  I  will  tell  it  so. 

We  had  not  lime  for  the  Agassiz  Museum,  for  it  wasgrow' 
ing  late,  but  we  drove  past  Longfellow's  house  just 

"  Between  the  day  and  the  darkness, 
When  night  was  beginning  to  lower." 

I  knew  every  line  of  it,  from  photographs,  but  its  yellow 
paint,  and  its  old-fashioned,  small-paned,  white-ledged  win- 
dows gave  it  a  new  color  of  interest.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
kindly,  comfortable  place,  which  you  would  pass  by  unsee- 
ing, as  many  a  kindly,  comforiable  place  is  passed,  were  it 
not  pointed  out  as  the  home  that  covered  that  grand  old 
head  for  so  many  years.  The  driver  grew  interested  at  this 
point,  finding  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  sights  of  Boston, 
and  upon  his  own  responsibility  drove  us  around  to  all  the 
landmarks  that  he  could  find,  beginning  with  the  old  elm, 
under  which  Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  and 
ending  with  Bunker  Hill  Monument  itself — nay,  ending  with 
a  genuine  Boston  blockade,  one  of  the  features  of  the  town, 
and  a  very  interesting  thing  to  look  at  when  you  are  not  sit- 
ting away  down  in  a  little,  low  sleigh,  with  tall  omnibuses 
overcapping  and  engines  snorting  over  your  head. 

"You  will  find  the  men  of  Boston  very  stiff  and  very 
slow,"  spoke  my  Cicerone,  oracularly;  "  heavily  weighted 
with  intellect,  if  you  "like,  but  with  little  of  the  dashing, 
wholesale  way  of  doing  things  that  our  Californians  have. 
They  will  carry  on  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  you 
concerning  the  smallest  affair,  but  they  have  a  certain  Eng- 
lish slowness  and  deliberateness  which  fires  my  American, 
impulse  to  frenzy."  „ 

As  we  were  moving  out  of  Boston,  a  day  or  two  later,  I' 
recalled  the  remark  to  her  by  simply  saying  that  hereafter  Ii 
should  carry  a  pedometer  whenever  I  started  out  on  a  quiet 
little  trip  with  a  Bostonian.  My  companion  looked  at  me 
reproachfully,  and  punished  me  for  the  hit  for  a  whole  day 
by  discontinuing  her  running  fire  of  remarks  on  men  and 
things  ;  for  two  different  Bostonians  had  sought  in  a  quiet 
manner  to  show  us  the  town,  and  now,  with  a  feeling  that 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  Massachusetts,  we  were  bound  for' 
New  York  to  take  a  rest. 

The  theatre,  of  course,  had  been  suggested  for  one  even- 
ing, and  I  began  to  believe  the  slow,  deliberate  English  the- 
ory, when  we  received  a  card  of  appointment  for  7:15  ;  and 
from  7:15  till  12  we  saw  all  that  could  comfortably  be  com- 
passed in  that  time. 

We  went  first  to  the  Art  Club—the  Boston  Snlon—  where 
just  now  the  local  artists  are  exhibiting.  The  building  itscii 
is  one  of  the  handsome  ones  in  the  beautiful  Back  Bay  re- 
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gion,  with  the  sealed  club-rooms  on  one  side  and  the  art 
room  on  the  other.     As  the  Bostonians  themselves  were  dis- 
pensing harsh  criticism  with  a  liberal,  though  discriminating, 
hand,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  a  stranger  to  say  that,  outside 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  good  pictures,  the  collection  was  singu- 
larly and  consistently  bad.     So  soon  as  we  had  satisfied  our- 
selves of  this,  the  word  to  go  was  given,  and  the  driver  cried, 
"Ho,  for  the  Hotel  Vendome!" 
The  Hotel  Vendome,  like  the  Palace  in  San  Francisco,  is 
1 ;  the  show  hotel   of  the  place,  both  for  its  bigness  and  its 
beauty.     Its  suite  of  parlors  is  a  series  of  delightful  nooks, 
:-  i ;  beautifully  furnished,  with  something  of  the  artist  as  well  as 
•  j  the  upholsterer  in  them. 

The  pretty  interiors  of  the  East  are  a  constant  surprise, 

■  j  for  one  may  go  into  the  simplest  home  and  pick  up  an  idea, 
Ij  as  women  say.  Does  any  one  notice  the  traffic  in  ideas  be- 
||  tween  women?  When  it  comes  to  dressing  or  furnishing 
'  they  exchange  them  quite  as  men  would  bonds,  or  stocks,  or 
|l  securities,  and  rob  each  other  of  them,  for  that  matter,  quite 

j  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  their  lords  do.     There  are  not 
.  Ij  many  ideas  to  be  borrowed  from  hotel  furnishings,  which  are 

■  j   upon  too  stupendous  a  scale  to  be  practicable.     The  wood- 
;  i     work  of  the  Vend6me  is  one  of  its  principal  features,  and  all 

:  |  the  beauties  are  well  set  off  by  the  soft,  shining,  incandescent 
1   light  which  seems  to  be  in  favor  for  interiors  in  Boston. 

We  found  the  Bijou    Theatre,  the  next   station  on  our 

march,  lighted  with  it  also,  and  the  effect  was  exceedingly 

beautiful.    The  Bijou  is  Lhe  very  prettiest  of  theatres,  pret- 

I   tier  even,  I  think,  than  the  gorgeous  Casino  in  New  York. 

I    It  is  consecutive,  symmetrical,  and  harmonious,  being  en- 

h   tirely  in  the  Egyptian  style,  from  the  lamp  that  swings  in  the 

ceiling  to  the  programme-door.     This  same  lamp  is  a  gor- 

l,    geous  affair  of  many-colored  glasses  and  peculiar  design.    It 

I   was  made  originally  for  the  Khedive,  but  in  a  spasm  of  econ- 

■  omy  or  a  moment  of  necessity,  he  did  not  teke  it.  It  seems 
y  getting  to  be  the  natural  order  of  things  that  when  there  is 
I  not  room  for  a  thing  in  Egypt  it  comes  to  America,  so  an 
U  enterprising  American  bought  the  lamp  and  built  a  theatre 
I  up  to  it.  It  is  not  the  incandescent  light  alone  which  gives 
k    the  peculiar  effect  as  one  enters,  but  the  strange  tinting  of 

I    the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  copper  leaf,  laid  on  by 
hand  and  hammered  in,  and  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  it  is. 
The  ceiling  is  frescoed  in  Egyptian  designs,  and  the  wal! 
|    frescoes  are  panels  of  figures  pursuing  pleasure,  and  all  in 
!    the  copper  tone.     One  sees  the  stage  through  a  circle,  bro- 
j    ken  at  the  base  like  a  horse-shoe,  which  gives  the  players 
i    the  effect  of  being  set  in  a  picture-frame,  an  idea  enhanced 
j    by  the  weird  electric  light.     They  were  playing  "Iolanthe," 
and  had  been  playing  it  three  months  to  crowded  houses.    I 
!    have  not  been  in  a  single  New  York  theatre  that  was  com- 
fortably full,  nor  in  a  Boston  theatre  that  was  not  crowded 
I    to  excess.     And  "  Iolanthe,"  as  given  at  the  Bijou,  is  nothing 
to  make  a  song  about  either.     Harry  Dixey,  the  Lord  Chan- 
i    cellor,  whom   Califcrnians   may  remember  as   an   obscu/e 

*  member  of  the  Evangeline  troupe  brought  into  notice  by  a 
pair  of  long  gyrating  legs,  is  the  only  actor  of  merit  in  the 

\  cast,  and  he  can  not  sing.  Yet  with  make-up  and  acting  he 
has  given  a  very  clever  travesty  of  his  English  lordship. 
Yet  so  thorough  is  the  drill,  so  pretty  the  costumes,  and  so 
sure  the  touch  and  go  to  everything,  that  the  performance  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  At  least  one  act  of  it  is,  for  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  it  was  suggested  that  we  take  a  peep  at 

*  the  big  Boston  Theatre  next  door.  I  believe  it  is  said  to 
►     seat  three  thousand,  and  one  could  well  believe  it,  to  look 

from  an  upper  box  at  that  vast  auditorium,  with  all  its  tiers 
||     crammed  almost  to  the  last  seats  on  the  upper  gallery.     It 
8     was  a  curious  effect  to  look  dispassionately  at  these  three 
thousand  faces  all  on  the  broad  grin,  for  the  noble  stage, 
f     with  all  its  spectacular  possibilities,  was  given  over  to  the 
minstrels.     We  next  took  flight  to  the  Globe,  over  the  way  ; 
.     a  theatre  built  much  upon  the  plan  of  our  Grand  Opera 
House,  but  cozied  down   to  snugness.     One  sees  a  Califor- 
nian  on  almost  eveiy  stage;  and  after  we  had  watched  the 
Hanlon  brothers  through  some  of  their  best  tricks  in  a  Le 
Voyage  en  Suisse,"  we  were  turning  to  go,  just  before  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  but  stopped  to  give  an  applauding  hand  to 
Clay  Greene,  who,  in  the  most  advanced  style  of  traveling 
toggery,  was  playing  the  lover.     Next,  to   the  old  Boston 
Museum,  where  a  bill  at  the  door  announced  that  Dion 
Boucicault  was  in  the  sixth  week  of  his  fourth  annual  en- 
|      gagement.     One  has  an  admiration  for  people  who  abide  so 
truly  by  their  old  customs  ;  but  fancy  the  indignation  of  the 
San  Francisco  pampered  pleasure-seekers  if  the  managers 
t     gave  them  an  actor  six  weeks   every  year.     A   funny  old 
,     place  the  Museum,  with  its  long  hall  entrance  lined  with  such 
frights  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  drove  the  old  Puritans  into 
the  theatre  to  take  off  the  horrors.     There  is  the  moss  of  an- 
tiquity on  everything  about  the  place,  people  and  all,  for  a 
young  actress,  playing  the  Moya  part,  and  a  handsome,  boy- 
ish-looking actor,  Jack  Mason  by  name,  looked  strangely 
placed  among  them.     I  believe  the  play  is  a  new  and  thrill- 
ing drama  called  "  Omadhaun."    And  who  needs  to  be  told 
!      that  there  is  in  it  a  villain  and  a  hero,  a  half-wit  and  a  par- 
ish priest,  a  pretty  peasant  girl  and  a  high-strung  patrician, 
together  with  rugged  rocks,  and  emerald  green,  and  shifting 
i     sets  in  the  scenery  ?    A  rising  tide  seemed  to  be  the  piece  de 
resistance  in  the  act  we  fell  upon,  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
while   it  had   pretty   good   effect   and    brought   down    the 
house  in  a  strictly  Bostonian  sense,  yet  that  it  shut  up  with 
all  the  velocity  of  a  jack-in-the-box.     I   saw  Annie  Clarke 
but  for  a  minute.     Warren  was  just  leaving  the  stage  as  we 
came  in,  and   Barron  was  not  in  the  cast ;  so  that  I  saw 
the  Museum,  but  not  the  famous  old  company. 

From  the  Museum  to  Young's  Hotel,  the  cafe"  par  excel- 
lence, where  we  took  supper  in  the  shadow  of  a  mediaeval 
chimney-piece  completely  furnished  with  all  the  new-old 
adornments,  yet  sat  in  the  light  that  flashed  from  half  a 
hundred  brass  sconces  set  in  the  paneled  terra-cotta  walls — 
a  light  that  filtered  to  the  snowy  world  outside  through  a 
long  line  of  stained-glass  windows.  Viands  taste  much  bet- 
ter in  this  sort  of  atmosphere.  It  was  only  because  there 
was  no  rational  place  left  to  go  to,  that  our  kind  and  most 
ingenious  entertainer  set  us  down  at  our  own  door. 

"  My  dear  Cic,"  I  began,  as  we  were  brushing  our  hair, 

I  it  seems  to  me  your  slow  Bostonians" 

"  Say  nothing,  Betsy,"  said  Cic.  "  I  retract.  But  times 
change,  and  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  see  so  much  of  Boston  in  a  day.  The  nations  pro- 
gress." 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


If  the  real  and  inner  history  of  the  Cox-McLaughlin  con- 
troversy were  fullv  known,  it  is  possible  that  there  would  be 
somewhat  less  of  indignation  felt  concerning  the  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  act  of  Mr.  Cox  than  it  presumptively  demands. 
Seventeen  years  of  the  law's  delay,  if  coupled  with  a  sense 
of  wrong  in  a  fortune  wasted  and  time  misspent,  may  be 
sometimes  offered  in  palliation  and  excuse  for  an  unpremed- 
itated act  of  passion. 

As  to  the  mode  of  extricating  the  municipal  government 
from  its  financial  embarrassment,  we  decidedly  favor  four 
months'  reduction  of  expenses,  rigid  economy,  and  retrench- 
ment, to  the  issue  of  bonds.  To  issue  bonds  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dangerous  precedent.  We  would  not  familiar- 
ize our  people  with  this  kind  of  relief  from  temporary  diffi- 
culty. Retrenchment,  economy,  and  pinch  will  do  us  all 
good,  and  teach  our  municipal  officials  a  profitable  lesson. 


We  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  unqualifiedly 
endorsing  the  new  Charter.  We  approve  of  it,  and  hope  it 
will  pass.  The  Bulletin  says  :  "  The  contest  is  one  between 
"  the  tax-payers  and  the  bosses.  It  may  be  assumed  for  cer- 
tain that  all  the  sinecurists,  drones,  supernumeraries,  pap- 
"  suckers,  and  treasury-leeches  will  fight,  to  a  man,  against 
"  the  Charter."  We  are  a  tax-payer,  and  not  a  boss  ;  and 
now,  as  we  are  for  the  Charter,  we  establish  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  a  sinecurist,  drone,  supernumerary,  pap-sucker,  or 
treasury-leech.  To  the  unanswerable  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Bulletin  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Charter, 
we  desire  to  say  to  the  laboring  men  of  this  city  that  it  will 
furnish  them,  for  years  to  come,  labor  at  remunerative  prices. 
To  Denis  Kearney  we  desire — without  questioning  his 
honest  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men 
— to  say  that  he  is  wrong  in  advising  workingmen  to  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Charter.  He- was  wrong  before, 
and  honest  workers  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  his 
agitation.  He  is  wrong  now,  and  the  workingmen  who  de- 
sire employment  will  make  a  decided  mistake  if  they  take 
his  advice,  and  defeat  the  passage  of  a  law  that  makes  street 
improvements  possible.  The  new  Charter  will  reduce  taxa- 
tion and  increase  the  value  of  real  estate. 


PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


Among  the  city  editors  of  the  big  New  York  morning 
newspapers  are  some  of  the  brightest  newspaper  men  in  the 
country.  Ballard  Smith  is  city  editor  of  the  Herald.  He 
first  appeared  in  New  York  as  city  editor  of  the  World,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  best  local  papers  in  the  city.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Sun, 
which  he  held  for  three  years.  His  career  there  was  not 
marked  by  any  special  brilliancy,  and  he  gave  it  up  in  Jan- 
uary, 18S1.  Later  he  was  Albany  man  for  the  Herald,  and 
last  month  became  city  editor  for  that  paper.  He  has 
already  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  washy 
news  columns  of  that  paper.  John  B.  Bogart  has  been  city 
editor  wf  the  Sun  for  twelve  years,  aj*d  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  best  one  in  the  country.  He  was  a  reporter  for 
many  years.  He  is  careful,  conscientious,  and  knows  how  to 
handle  his  reporters  so  as  to  get  the  best  work  from  them. 
Henry  Lowenthat  is  city  editor  of  the  Tunes.  He  was  for- 
merly the  law  reporter.  He  has  a  good  nose  for  news,  but  is 
unpopular  among  his  associates.  William  Bodley  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  World  for  over  a  year.  He  comes  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  formerly  published  a  paper.  Ar- 
thur F.  Bowers  is  city  editor  of  the  Tribune.  He  is  a  clever 
and  capable  man. 

About  Christmas  last  Miss  Fanny  Driscoll,  of  Milwaukee, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  H.  T.  White,  the  brilliant  humor- 
ist of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  bride  was  known  through 
out  the  country  as  a  poet  of  promise,  and  the  union  of  these 
gifted  young  people  was  the  signal  for  congratulations  from 
the  press  throughout  tbe  land.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage 
the  bride  was  suffering  from  a  slight  cold.  No  particular 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  until,  aggravated  by  the  severity  of  a 
northwestern  climate,  the  malady  assumed  the  form  of 
quick  consumption.  The  lady  died  on  Friday,  the  23d  of 
last  month.  Her  illness  was  of  such  short  duration  that 
nothing  was  known  until  there  came  the  sad  news  of  her 
death,  unless  some  of  the  Tribune  readers,  during  that  week, 
divined  the  trouble  as  they  missed  from  its  columns  her 
graceful  verse,  or  her  clever  husband's  "Lakeside  Musings." 
The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  have  been  familiar  with  her 
poems  for  several  years  past,  and  there  have  appeared  few 
columns  of  original  verse  during  that  period  in  which  a  son- 
net, a  rondeau,  or  other  dainty  production  by  Fanny  Dris- 
coll has  not  figured.  Her  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned 
by  the  friends  and  admirers  whom  her  poems  have  won  for 
her. 

"  The  bloom— whose  petals,  nint  before  they  blew. 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit — is  waste." 


The  head  of  the  Postofficel  Department  passing  through 
one  of  the  offices  recently,  and  seeing  a  man  whom  he  sup- 
posed was  one  of  the  clerks  standing  by  the  fire  and  reading 
the  newspaper  just  as  he  had  been  several  hours  before,  re- 
proved him  for  wasting  his  time  in  that  fashion.  The  clerk 
admitted  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment indignantly  asked  his  name,  and  grew  still  more 
angry  when  the  clerk  told  him  it  was  "  none  of  bis  business." 
"  I  am  the  postmaster-general,"  said  he.  "Well,  I'm  glad 
to  hear  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  simply  one  of  the  public, 
who  has  been  kept  waiting  here  four  hours  for  an  answer  to 
a  simple  question,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  get  me  attended  to." 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Overland  Monthly  is  to  change 
hands  again,  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  being  mentioned  as 
the  purchaser.  The  reverend  gentleman  represents  a  syndi- 
cate, we  believe,  and  claims  that  the  syndicate  represents 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Warren  Cheney  is  to  retire  from 
the  business  management.  It  is  perhaps  as  well.  Any 
young  gentleman  who  can  write  literary  essays  so  well  as  he 
should  not  be  confined  to  a  counting-room  desk.  The  sacer- 
dotal character  of  the  in-coming  editor  may  prove  useful  in 
a  not  uncertain  contingency. 


Mrs.  Hastings  (u6e  Coehill)  will   enter  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion    at   Easter.      Mr.   and    Mrs.    Downey 
Harvey  (ne'e  Cutter)  arrived  Sunday  at  Los  Angeles,  joining 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Peter  Donahue  and  Miss  Martin,  who  are 
still   with   Governor    Downey,  who    is  convalescing.     Mrs. 
Lucy  Arnold  has  arrived  from  the  East,  and  upon  her  return 
from  Sacramento  will  visit  the  Crockers.     Mrs.   Lieutenant- 
Commander  Buford,  who  will  be  greatly  missed  in  society 
here,  has  joined  her  husband  in  Washington,  he  having  been 
ordered   to   report   on  equipment   duty  at   the  Navy  Yard. 
Mrs.    Charles  Josselyn.    accompanied    by   her  father,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
The  daug  hters  of  Judge  Rising  have  been  visiting  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith,  in  Oakland.      Rpcent  arrivals  from 
Guatemala  are  George  Crocker,  George  Bonny,  and  Doctor 
Lane.     General  Kautzhas  arrived  in  New  York  previous  to 
his  sailing  for  Europe  to  join  his  faimily  in  Bremen,  who 
propose  remaining  abroad  for  educational  purposes.     Their 
absence  will  be  regretted  among  the  many  to  whom  they 
dispensed  their  hospitality  on  Angel  Island.     Senator  Fair, 
owing  to  illness,  has  been  enabled  only  this  week  to  occupy 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.     The  Vassaults  have  left  their  house 
on  Sutter  Street  and  have  become  domiciled  in  Berkeley, 
where  they  intend  remaining  until  the  sons  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  university  course.     Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd  are 
enjoying  the  retirement  of  the  Del  Monte,  where  they  pro- 
pose remaining  until  after  Lent.     It  is  said  that  we  are  to 
have  nobility  again  with  us.     The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has 
landed  interests  here  which  will  require  looking  after.     Mrs. 
Doctor   Toland  is  in  Algiers,  where  she  has  gone  to  re- 
cuperate since  her  recent  illness  in  Nice.      We  can  number 
two  new  acquisitions  from  Sacramento  society,  who  propose 
making  this  city  their  home — that  of  the  family  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  also  that  of  W.  H.  Mills,  recent  manager  of 
the  Record- Union,  who  have  left  the  Baldwin  and  taken  a 
furnished  house  on  GroTe  Street.     After  indulging  in   the 
festivities  of  the  State  capital  until  Lent,  Miss  Cutter  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.      Mrs.  Charles 
Torbert  is  entertaining  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fearon,  who  was 
previously  a  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John  F.   Swift.     Mr. 
Fearon  will  join  his  wife  this  month,  and  proposes  sailing 
for  China  in  a  few  weeks.     We  hear  that  Miss  Sallie  Swear- 
ingen  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Judge  Field,  have  been  honored 
with  much  attention  in   New  York,  where  they  have  been 
visiting.    Mrs.  George  Whitney,  another  sister,  is  at  present 
stopping  at    the    Langham,  in    Sacramento.      Mrs.  James 
Carolan,  whose  advent  among  us  dates  from  that   of  the 
railroad  exodus    from    Sacramento,    is    entertaining    Mrs. 
Birdsell    of    that   city.      Captain    Merry     has    rented   the 
Badger  Cottage,  for  the  summer,  at  Fruit  Vale,  previously 
occupied  for  several  seasons  by  Doctor  Stone  and  family. 
The  captain  and  his  family  propose  installing  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  April.     Mr.   Lathrop,  brother  of  Mrs.  Le- 
land  Stanford,  has  bought  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Governor's 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  proposes  making  it  his  resi- 
dence.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Collins  are  domesticated  in  a 
little  bijou  of  a  home  on  Rincon  Hill.     Mrs.  Breckinridge  is 
East,  where  she  proposes  remaining  until  May.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  De  Fremery  are  about  starting  on  a  European  tour. 
Mrs.  Maynard,  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  will 
join  her  husband  here  in  a  couple  of  months ;  her  other 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bouden,  leaves  for  the  East  to-day  to  make 
her  permanent  home  abroad.     Mr.  Bouden  has  just  arrived 
from  China  ;  the  successful  result  of  his  efforts  while  there 
has  finally  influenced  his  determination  to  locate  in  Europe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Stanford  have  just  returned  from  their 
wedding  tour  East.     The  Philharmonic  Concert  took  place 
on  Friday  with  its  usual  success  and  brilliant  attendance  ; 
unusually  so,  on  account  of  there  being  fewer  social  distrac- 
tions than  usual.     Ex-Adjutant-General  Foote,  recent  Con- 
sul to  Chili,  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Corea.     Mrs. 
Shillaber  is  on  her  way  home  from  Dresden  with  the  re- 
mains of  her  husband.     Mrs.  Senator  Jones  intends  passing 
the  summer  on  this  coast,  and  is  expected  home  in  April. 
Mrs.   Gratton  is  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Deichman,  who  is 
residing  in  New  York.     Mrs.  Joe  Glover  is  here  at  the  Oc- 
cidental.    Frank  Miller  and  wife,  of  Sacramento,  having  re- 
mained here  several  weeks,  have  returned.     Doctor  May,  a 
former  member  of  the  Maryland  Club,  of  Baltimore,  and  who 
married  one  of  our  San   Francisco  heiresses,  has  recovered 
from  his  recent  severe  illness  ;  his  wife  and  he  have  de- 
parted on  a  European  tour.     Mrs.  Jesse  Grant  {nee  Chap- 
man), one  of  our  California  girls,  seems  to  do  the  dressing 
for  the  feminine  portion  of  that  family.     A  recent  garnet 
costume  worn  by  her  was  the  pronounced  success  of  a  New 
York  party  just  before  Lent.     Mrs.  Bixler  will  remain  East 
over  the  opera  season.     Mrs.  Commodore  Maury  is  expected 
from  Japan  in  April.     There  were  several  not-able  arrivals 
from  Australia  by  the  last  steamer  ;  among  them  Captain 
Latelle  and  General  Roe,  of  her  majesty's  service,  Colonel 
Tupman  and  wife,  of  the  English  transit  of  Venus  party  ; 
also,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Curwin,  on  their  tour  round  the 
world.      Mrs.  Joseph   Redding,  is   entertaining  her  uncle, 
Edward  Cowles,  Esq.,  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  a  former 
member  of  Congress.     Apropos  of  Cleveland  affairs,  Miss 
Nellie  Eells,  daughter  of  Doctor  Eells,  formerly  of  Oakland, 
is  engaged  to  be  married  shortly  to  Horatio  Livermore,  of 
Redington  &  Co.     While  the  Hopkins  mansion  is  no  doubt 
closed  to  festivities  owing  to  the  death  of  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  the  Crocker  mansion  seems  warming  up 
to   prospective  gayeties,  after   Lent,  by  a  series   of  "  sub 
rosas  "  and  quiet  little  dinners.     We  hear  of  a  big  party  on 
the  tapis  here— that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stetson,  Easter  week, 
as  a  house-warming  of  their  elegant  new  home,  corner  Van 
Ness   Avenue  and   Sacramento   Street ;  a  german   at  the 
Atherton's   cottage   on   California   Street  ;   another  at   the 
Tevis's;  also,  another  at  Miss  Jennie  Flood's,  at  Menlo  Park, 
which  is  to  surpass  any  they  have  yet  attempted  in  that  line 
in  costliness  and  uniqueness  of  its  favors,  as  also  in  regard  to 
complete  arrangements  as  to  conveyance  and  accommoda- 
tion of  guests.     On  Monday  morning  of  last  week  Mr.  R. 
B.  Saffold.  an  attorney-at-law  in  this  city,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage  to    Miss   Susie  Finnell,   of  Tehama  County,   at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents.     The  couple  are  now  dX 
Monterey,  but  will  shortly  return  to  this  city,  where  they  will, 
for  the  present,  live  at  the  Palace. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    LAST    VOLLEY. 


A  Story  of  the  Macready  Riot- 


St.  Francis-in-the-slums  struck  one. 

The  voice  of  That  Dear  Louise,  which  had  been  raised  in 
altercation  with  the  Poet  a  pitch  above  the  shriek  of  the 
winter  equinoctial  outside,  ceased  suddenly  as  its  fair  owner 
caught  her  startled  breath. 

The  Traveling  Man  rubbed  his  premature  baldness,  and 
yawned  relievedly,  while  the  Chorus  Girl  suspended  for  a 
moment  her  pious  occupation  of  burning  curacao  upon  the 
table  beneath  the  drooping  but  resonant  nose  of  the  Chap- 
eron. 

The  Poet  groaned  feebly,  and  the  Actor  looked  about  the 
room. 

When  Bond  Street  was  still  a  place  of  residence,  and  the 
Battery  still  the  finest  park  in  the  world  ;  when  the  Mc- 
Flimseys  lived  in  West  Washington  Place  ;  when  Plancus 
was  consul  and  Louis  Napoleon  president,  the  place  had 
been  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  It  was  one  of  those  nu- 
merous little  bars,  or  cabarets,  that  line  the  basements  of 
Clinton  Place".  The  apartment  wherein  these  belated  revel- 
ers sat  had  been  the  breakfast-room  of  Crassus  Dives,  ship- 
owner of  South  Street.  It  had  a  queer  old  black  marble 
mantle,  and  there  were  varnished  paper  gods  and  goddesses 
on  the  ceiling.  I  suppose  young  Dives  draws  rent  from  the 
house  yet,  and  feeds  his  fashionable  follies  on  such  plebeian 
ones  as  these  here  chronicled ;  and  that  iht  Chorus  Girl  may 
help  to  support  the  prima  donna  of  the  variety  theatre  as 
well  off  as  on  the  boards.     So  all  things  work  for  good. 

As  the  Actor  finished  his  survey  of  the  surroundings,  his 
glance  fell  upon  the  Chorus  Girl,  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
with  her  head  against  the  wainscot,  while  the  light  of  the  gas 
jet  above  cast  deep  shadows  around  her  eyes,  and  male 
more  marked  the  ghost  of  the  malicious  grimace  that  lin- 
gered on  her  face. 

That  Dear  Louise  and  the  Traveling  Man  were  oblivious 
to  aught  save  themselves.  She  was  listening,  with  sleepy 
gravity,  as  he  related  some  particularly  bonnes  fortunes  of 
his  in  Louisville. 

"  If  you  were  sober  enough  to  listen,"  said  the  Actor,  "  I 
could  tell  you  a  story  about  a  woman  who  looked  like  the 
Chorus  Girl,  especially  the  hair — drab  that  shows  golden  in 
a  cross-light." 

"  That's  immoral,"  said  the  Poet,  raising  his  head  and 
blinking  like  an  owl.  "  It's  a  premium  on  drunkenness.  If 
I  were  sober  enough  to  listen,  you'd  bore  me  to  death.  I 
could  tell  you  a  story,  several  stories  about  ker,  and  very 
good  stones  from  a  bad  point  of  view.  But  go  on.  I'll 
bet  you  two  ponies — not  money  ponies — brandy  ponies — 
funny  little  beasts,  how  they  go  trot,  trot,  trot,  down  your 
throat,  iike  little  cats,  and  pat,  pat,  pat,  into  your  head,  like 
little  mice  with  bright  eyes,  and  then  you  see  things  and 
write — beg  your  pardon,  I'm  talking  shop.  I'll  bet  you  a 
round  you  can't  talk  me  to  sleep  by  daylight.  Break  a  glass 
— it's  the  only  way  to  wake  the  waiter." 

He  relapsed,  exhausted,  into  an  expectant  heap. 

The  Actor  laughed  a  little  nervously,  and  went  on  : 

"Well,  it's  not  much  of  a  story,  and  very  likely  I'll  forget 
the  point,  but  what  there  is  you're  welcome  to.  though  I 
never  told  it  before,  and  its  rather  late  now  to  begin  :" 


It  was  in  '49 — no  I'm  not  mixed  as  to  my  dates,  [he  said, 
with  a  smile,  as  the  Poet  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  correct 
him,  and  then  shut  it  again  without  speaking.]  I  dare  say 
you  thought  me  hardly  forty,  but  I'm  fifty  two.  I  met  her — 
the  woman  who  looked  like  her — on  New  Year's  day.  '4.9. 
She  lived  in  one  of  the  middle  houses  of  the  Colonnade,  in 
Lafayette  Place — you  remember  that  row  of  low,  granite 
houses,  with  the  Corinthian  pillars  upholding  the  porticoes? 

[Yes,  the  Poet  knew.  The  Critic  was  there  now,  and  the 
North  American  and  the  Churchman — Turkish  baths  across 
the  street.] 

They  are  divided  from  the  sidewalk  by  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
of  grass,  as  il  their  builders  tried  to  gain  even  more  of  seclu- 
sion than  the  quiet  place  could  give. 

There  was  a  c  usin  of  mine,  a  Dick  Poyntz,  her  father's 
right-hand  man,  and,  as  he  expected,  soon  to  be  ma.de  his 
partner.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  a  large  Front  Street  importer, 
and  Dick's  prospects  were  therefore  very  good. 

He  was  a  quiet  chap  that — never  saying  anything  about 
himself,  and  very  little  about  any  one  else.  We  roomed  in 
the  same  house  here  in  Clinton  Place,  about  a  block  west  of 
this.  I  had  never  seen  Marjory  Salisbury,  but  I  knew  that 
he  was  quite  goi\e  on  her.  He  had  her  picture  in  his  room, 
and  I  used  to  think  he  said  his  prayers  to  it  in  the  dark  ; 
and  when  I  had  a  petit  souper  he  never  would  give  up  his 
room  to  it,  for  fear  the  picture  would  see  something,  I  sup- 
pose. 

It  interested  me  a  good  deal,  too.  I  used  to  look  at  it — 
when  he  was  out — and  admire  its  beauty,  and  when  that 
New  Year's  day  he  surprised  me  by  proposing  to  call  to 
gether  on  her,  I  hastily  assented.      But  when  I  met  her  in 

the  drawing-room  of  the  house  in   Colonnade I  said 

she  looked  like  this  woman.  The  world  is  given  to  lying, 
and  I  am  of  the  world.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  face. 
Long  dark  eyes,  scarce  opening  under  the  heavy  lids  and 
thick  dark  lashes  ;  thin  curving  lips  of  vivid  scarlet,  fair 
skin,  and  an  exquisitely  rounded  chin  and  throat,  like 
Canova's  Psyche.  That  was  all  the  Cc  nova  about  her  though, 
the  rest  had  the  mark  of  Constant  on  it.     As  I  looked  into 

her  eyes  I  saw  in  them  a  new,  strange,  and  wondrously 

but  it  was  only  animal  magnetism,  I  suppose,  and  I  suppose 
I'm  tiring  you  out  with  this  rhapsody.  But  her  hair  was 
like  this  girl's  here.     Is  it  hers,  or  a  wig,  do  you  know  ? 

We  went  there  together  two  or  three  times  afterward.    He 

seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  being  cut  out,  and  as  I  was  hit  a 

little  harder  in  the  same  place  every  time  I  called,  I  began  to 

cultivate  a  good  hearty  hate  for  him,  a  hate  that  would  have 

suited  Doctor  Johnson.     I  believe  I  hate  him  yet  from  force 

of  habit,  though  he  died  of  the  '53  cholera,  and  I  hated  him 

all  the  more  because  he  was  so  cursedly  sure  of  his  seat. 

However,  my  unhappy  condition  was  much  mended  when, 

-   -i  evening  in  later  January,  I  came  home  and  found  him 

ig  his   trunk.      News  had  been   received  that  day, 

ned,  briefly,  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sail 

ind  oa  a  Cunarder  that  left  the  next  day,  and  I  ex- 


pected at  once  that  a  large  failure  in  Liverpool,  which  had 
just  been  announced,  had  something  to  do  with  the  sudden 
voyage.  Well,  he  sailed  to  be  gone  six  weeks  at  the  least, 
probably  longer,  and  I  swore  a  solemn- vow  to  stand  in  his 
shoes  by  the  time  he  was  back. 

A  man  may  lose  lots  of  good  looks  in  thirty  years  ;  so  per- 
haps you'll  believe  that  I  was  a  handsome  man  then.  I  had 
money,  too,  in  city  real  estate.  I  believe  there  are  lawyers 
living  on  the  last  of  it  yet.  So  you  see  my  ambition  was  not 
altogether  vain. 

There  is  no  use  telling  you  how  the  time  passed,  and 
Poyntz  was  still  indefinitely  detained  abroad.  Spring  came 
at  last,  and  the  narrow  slip  of  grass  before  the  house  in  the 
Colonnade  grew  greener  each  day,  and  the  young  leaves 
threw  heavier  shadows  before  us  on  the  paths  across  Wash- 
ington Square,  as  we  walked  back  on  moonlight  nights  from 
her  aunt's  in  Christopher  Street — devilish  convenient  old 
lady,  but  used  to  wonder  at  the  colossal  assurance  of  Poynlz, 
who  seemed  to  take  his  election  so  calmly  for  granted  ;  for, 
as  I  never  could  tell  whether  she  cared  for  him  before,  I 
never  could  be  sure  that  she  didn't  care  for  him  now.  So, 
of  course,  I  got  crazier  all  the  time. 

At  last,  one  night — I  haven't  forgotten  the  date  ;  it  was 
the  ninth  of  May — Marjory  was  more  gracious  to  me  than 
ever  before,  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  in  her  eyes,  de- 
tect in  her  voice,  some  signs  of  growing  love— what  a  horri- 
ble old  worn-out  word  that  is — which  she  could  no  longer 
conceal.  When  I  took  my  leave  I  ventured  to  kiss  her 
hand.  By  gad,  it  was  a  Spaniard  who  said  a  while  hand 
can  not  offend,  when  the  queen  slapped  his  face,  wasn't  it  ? 
She  didn't  resent  it,  except  by  some  formula  ;  said  I  was  a 
foolish  boy,  or  something.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  rose  the 
next  morning  resolved  that  I  would  ask  her  that  evening 
after  the  play — for  we  were  going  to  the  old  Broadway  The- 
atre to  see  Forrest  in  the  "  Gladiator" — to  be  my  wife.  Not 
only  was  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain  any  longer  in  sus- 
pense, but  there  was  danger  of  Poyntz  returning  at  any  time. 
All  day  I  felt  as  if  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  small  dose 
of  hasheesh;  everything  looked  rose  colored  and  beautiful ; 
for  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  surer  seemed  my  success 
that  night.  I  passed  the  afternoon  in  walking,  trying  to 
calm  my  excitement.  I  must  have  been  a  holy  show,  with 
my  bell-crowned  beaver  tipped  back  on  my  head ;  my 
neckerchief  climbing  over  my  high  collar  ;  my  short  vest 
climbing  after  my  collar  ;  my  face  flushed,  and  my  eyes 
fixed  in  vacancy— seeing  nothing  but  her  face,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  what  that  night  might  give  me. 

I  remember  coming  out  of  my  trance  at  one  time,  and 
finding  myself  standing  before  a  placard  posted  on  a  dead- 
wall,  far  down  on  one  of  the  east-side  avenues,  I  think,  star- 
ing fixedly  at  it,  while  several  street  Arabs  were  gathered 
about  me,  probably  attracted  by  my  appearance  and  manner. 
There  was  a  flaming  American  flag  printed  at  the  top  of 
the  poster,  and  under  it  several  words  in  large  letters  calling 
upon  somebody  to  arise  and  resent  the  insult  to  their  nation 
and  to  hurl  back  defiance. 

With  a  vague  wonder  as  to  whom  defiance  was  to  be  hurled, 
I  hurried  through  a  side-street  toward  the  Bowery,  to  take  a 
car  home.  On  my  way  I  passed  several  of  these  placards, 
some  headed  with  the  American  flag,  and  a  few  with  the 
union  jack.  These  latter,  however,  were  generally  defaced 
with  mud,  and  torn  so  as  to  be  quite  unreadable.  On  one 
of  them  I  could  make  out  the  last  words  :  "Remember, 
Englishmen,  and  protect  your  countryman  to-night!"  Be- 
side it  was  another,  with  the  exhortation  :  "  Let  all  true 
Americans  remember  to-night  at  Astor  Place  !" 

I  remembered  it  enough  to  get  out  when  the  car  reached 
it,  and  walked  on  through  to  Clinton  Place,  with  a  sidelong 
glance,  of  course,  southward  to  the  Colonnade.  As  I  passed 
the  Astor  Opera  House  I  came  upon  a  large  crowd  ot  men, 
the  majority  of  them  pretty  hard-looking  specimens,  who, 
however,  as  a  rule,  were  quiet  and  orderly.  They  were  star- 
ing up  at  the  long  windows  between  the  brick  pillars. 

I  stopped  and  stared  too  ;  but,  seeing  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  a  good  many  policemen  about  the  doors, 
pushed  on  through  the  crowd,  breaking  my  shins  incident- 
ally over  several  piles  of  paving-stones  which  had  been  torn 
up  the  day  before  for  repairing  Eighth  Street.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  I  asked  a  policeman  what  the  matter  was. 
He  answered  civilly  that  the  Dead  Rabbits,  and  Bowery 
Boys,  and  several  other  apparently  very  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, had  boasted  that  they  were  going  to  stop  Macready, 
the  English  actor,  from  appearing  at  the  Opera  House  that 
night  as  Macbeth. 

(>  Do  you  think  they  will  do  it?"  I  asked,  curiously. 
"  Do  it,  sir  ?"  he  echoed,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  not  no  more  than 
they  did  the  first  night,  a  week  ago,  when  Macready  played 
here.  They  don't  mean  nothing  but  to  frighten  him,  'cause 
Ihey  can't,  you  see.  The  hull  theayter  will  be  crammed  with 
us,"  and  his  blue  coat  settled  out  across  his  chest  as  he 
ended,  and  I  went  on,  respecting  more  than  ever  the  prowess 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  carriage  came  a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  and  we 
started  back  through  Astor  Place,  by  which  route  the  coach- 
man intended  to  reach  Lafayette  Place  and  the  Colonnade. 
We  had  hardly  reached  Broadway  when  the  vehicle  became 
entangled  in  a  throng  of  carriages  bearing  their  owners  to 
the  Opera  House,  and  farther  down  to  the  old  Broadway 
Theatre,  where  Forrest  was.  We  had  a  pleasant  time  get 
ting  through.  The  big  blackguards  on  the  sidewalk  slanged 
us  like  fun,  while  the  little  blackguards  on  the  street  skipped 
about  under  the  horses  and  stuck  pins  in  them,  till  with 
their  prancing  and  the  swearing  of  the  drivers,  and  the 
squeaking  of  the  women  inside  the  carriage,  the  place  was  a 
kind  of  Bedlam  on  wheels.  After  a  while,  though,  they  got 
the  gas  up  in  the  theatre,  and  the  doors  open,  and  in  went 
the  crowd — everybody  who  could  buy  or  steal  a  ticket — 
swarming  like  bees.  Mackerelville  and  Stuyvesant  Square 
fighting  for  places  in  a  deuce  of  a  mix  and  muss  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  out  of,  for  the  uproar  inside  grew  infernal — cat- 
calls, shrill  whistles,  and  the  cries  of  all  the  animals  under 
the  sun — while  the  dense  crowd  outside  shouted  and  yelled 
in  sympathy,  though  kept  back  from  the  doors  by  a  strong 
body  of  policemen.  We  got  through  at  last,  and  around  to 
the  Salisbury's  and  from  there  of  course  it  was  but  a  short 
way,  and  that  clear,  to  the  old  Broadway. 

The  theatre  was  quj.te  as  large  as  the  Opera  House,  and 
was   densel)  t    i  with  ^n    audience  whose   enthusiasm 


furious  and  prolonged  applause,  lasting  for  several  minutes. 
Of  course,  the  old  ass  took  it  all  in  as  approbation  for  his 
course  with  Macready,  and  stood  ducking  and  bobbing  in  all 
directions,  till  I  thought  he'd  forgotten  his  lines,  for  sheer 
delight.  However,  he  got  at  it  before  long,  and  hang  me  if 
I  know  who  made  the  most  noise,  he  or  the  gallery.  We 
had  a  stage-box,  and  so  got  a  good  deal  of  the  dust  off  the 
boards  and  lots  of  creak.  Marjory  seemed  to  like  it,  how- 
ever. She  leaned  on  the  rail  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
stage,  and,  of  course,  before  long  Forrest  caught  on  and  be- 
gan playing  at  her — positively  mugged  her,  by  Jove — but 
she  seemed  to  like  it,  as  I  said,  and  he  must  have. 

She  was  indeed  more  beautiful  that  night  than  ever  before. 
A  vivid  color  flashed  through  her  fair  skin,  her  dark  eyes 
shone  with  suppressed  excitement,  her  scarlet  lips  were 
parted  a  little  with  quick-drawn  breath.  If  you'd  ever  known 
the  old  man  you  would  know  that  it  was  just  this  kind  of 
thing  that  would  make  him  throw  himself,  and  he  did,  till  in 
spite  of  my  sulks  I  joined  with  the  rest  in  the  scene  when  as 
the  myrmillo  he  conquers  the  retiarzus,  and  with  his  foot  on 
him  appeals  to  the  boxes — I  mean  the  empress — as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  a  thumbs  up  or  down — life  or  death. 

The  thunders  of  applause  were  dying  away,  when  a  sound 
came  through  the  open  windows  above  the  gallery,  which 
suddenly  hushed  every  hand  and  tongue — the  sound  of  heavy 
volleys  of  musketry  coming  from  the  north,  and  evidently 
distant  but  a  little  way.  A  moment's  silence  followed,  and 
then  a  dull  roar,  as  of  a  thousand  voices,  sounding  like  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  surf. 

Marjory  started  backward,  clasped  my  arm,  growing  very 
pale.  Perhaps  she  had  a  premonition.  But  I  am  getting 
ahead  too  fast.  Many  of  the  audience  rose  in  their  seats  with 
frightened  exclamations,  and  hurried  down  the  aisles  to  the 
doors,  all  apparently  filled  with  a  vague  terror  and  desire  to 
learn  what  was  going  on  ^t  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House, 
for  every  one  knew  of  the  threats  which  had  been  made  to 
keep  the  Englishman  off  the  stage,  even  if  violence  was  re- 
quired. Evidently  some  such  foolhardy  attempt  had  been 
made  and  resisted  by  the  two  hundred  policemen  that 
guarded  the  building,  until  the  crowd,  at  first  inclined  to 
take  the  matter  as  a  joke,  had  become  enraged  and  a  con- 
flict had  followed.     But  whence  the  musketry  ? 

I  excused  myself  and  hurried  out  with  the  rest.  As  the 
throng  reached  the  lobby  I  heard  an  old  gentleman  beside 
me  say  to  a  companion,  in  an  excited  tone  : 

"  But  I  tell  you,  man,  it  was  platoon  firing,  and  that  means 
terrible  work." 

At  these  words  I  was  seized  with  something  of  the  panic 
of  all  around  me.  Had  the  riot  grown  to  such  formidable 
proportions  that  the  military  had  been  called  out  ?  Would 
the  mob  conquer? — and  if  so,  where  would  it  end?  The  best 
thing  was  to  get  Marjory  home  at  once,  for  if  we  waited  till 
the  end  of  the  play  Lafayette  Place  might  be  impassable — 
nay,  it  might  even  now  be  difficult  to  regain  the  Colonnade. 
I  pushed  my  way  back  to  her,  and  told  her  of  my  wish. 

She  acquiesced  without  a  word,  though,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber it,  her  last  glance  at  Forrest,  who  was  still  on  the  stage, 
must  have  given  him  another  passion  to  add  to  the  tatters  of 
those  which  strewed  the  boards. 

In  a  moment  more  we  were  on  the  outside,  and  after  some 
delay,  caused  by  the  unusual  confusion  around  the  carriages, 
I  found  our  own,  and  directed  the  driver  to  reach  the  Place 
by  the  way  of  Fourth  Street.  Broadway  was  full  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  gazing  up  toward  the  Astor  House. 
I  stood  on  the  box  a  moment,  and  saw  a  line  of  flat  caps 
and  round  shoulders  stretched  across  the  street  a  little  way 
above  the  New  York  Hotel — a  cordon  of  police  dividing  the 
shootable  from  the  unshootable,  much  to  the  disgust  of  both. 
The  sound  of  firing  still  came  at  intervals,  and  the  glare  of 
each  volley  lighted  up  the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway  opposite  the  Opera  House.  There 
was  a  constant  rattle  of  pistol-shots,  and  the  ominous  roar 
of  the  mob  continued  incessantly.  As  we  drove  through 
the  watching  crowd  about  us,  with  their  faces  showing  r.  lie 
and  frightened  in  the  lights  from  the  stores  on  either  side, 
even  Marjory,  who  had  recovered  from  her  first  momentary 
fear,  now  drew  closer  to  me,  and  turned  her  face  towardmine 
as  she  asked,  in  a  whisper,  whether  there  was  any  danger. 
It  was  a  strange  time  for  a  wooing,  with  death  and  devasta- 
tion a  few  blocks  from  us,  as  we  drove  swiftly  through 
Fourth  Street.  I  drew  her  toward  me,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  mouth,  and  murmured  something  about  protecting  her 
forever  after  from  any  harm.  She  lay  in  my  urms  and 
smiled  up  into  my  eyes  as  I  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
And  so  we  were  betrothed. 

The  next  moment  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  house 
in  the  Colonnade,  but  I  did  not  know  this  until  the  driver 
sprang  from  his  box  and  opened  the  door,  seemingly  very 
desirous  of  getting  us  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  him- 
self and  horses  out  of  danger.  I  sprang  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  helped  Marjory  out.  A  gust  of  wind  had  filled  the  street 
with  smoke  and  the  odor  of  burning  powder,  through  which 
shouts,  groans,  curses  came  from  Astor  Place,  hardly  a  third 
of  a  block  above.  Before  us  on  the  sidewalk,  near  the  iron 
fence,  lay  a  man,  face  downward,  while  two  others  bent  over 
him  as  if  to  learn  how  badly  he  was  wounded  Some  others 
were  tearing  up  the  paving-stones  a  little  farther  down,  and 
with  these  ponderous  missiles  disappeared  in  the  murky 
gloom  ahead,  through  which  shone  the  lights  of  the  upper 
windows  of  the  Opera  House.  As  we  hurried  across  the 
sidewalk,  past  the  prostrate  figure,  one  of  the  two  bending 
over  it  rose  with  an  oath. 

"  It's  no  use,  Jim  ;  he's  squeaked  for  good  this  time.     I'm 

going  to  cut  for  the  Bowery.     They'll  be  down  here  in  a 

minute."  And  he  darted  past  us  down  toward  Fourth  Street. 

The  other  also  rose,  looked  after  the  disappearing  figure, 

and  then,  drawing  a  heavy  revolver,  multered  : 

"  I'll  have  another  shot  at  them  if  I  get  a  dose  myself," 
and  skulked  past  us  toward  the  Opera  House. 

Against  the  gate  leaned  a  young  Irishman,  bare-headed 
and  coatless,  his  ragged  trousers  siuck  into  his  tattered 
boots.  The  blood  was  trTtkling  from  bis  side  ;  his  face 
was  covered  with  grime.  He  was  staring  steadily  toward  the 
hideous  conflict  beyond.  He  had  just  finished  loading  a 
long,  old-fashioned  musket,  and  raised  it  to  his  shoulder. 
As  we  reached  him  he  fired  straight  up  the  street,  indiffer- 
ent apparent1)' as  to  whether  he   hit   soldier  or  riott 

.  loading  again  with  automatic  slowness  and  de- 


cerned at  ic.-~-  Ue&t.     li  greeted  Forrest's  appearance  with  (liberation.     He  was  mad,  I  suppose,  with  excitement. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  pushed  him  aside,  threw  open  the  gate,  and  drew  Mar- 
jory up  the  short  walk  toward  the  steps,  but  had  hardly  gone 
five  feet  when  a  figure  sprang  down  from  between  the  pillars 
and  confronted  us.  "-.—  z — 

It  was  my  cousin  Poyntz.  Marjory  uttered  a^faint  cry, 
and  started  back,  clinging  to  my  arm. 

He  stepped  forward, his  heavy  brows  meeting  in  an  omin- 
ous frown  as  he  grasped  her  wrist. 

"Are  you  mad  to  bring  her  home  at  such  a  time?  "he 
cried,  furiously,  as  he  drew  her  toward  the  steps.  "Why  did 
you  take  her  out  to-night  ?     Marjory,  go  into  the  house." 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  I  answered,  as  I  put  my  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  drew  her  away  from  him,  "you  are  assuming 
a  tone  which  I  should  do  right  to  resent.  Pray,  who  gave 
you  the  authority  to  govern  Miss  Salisbury's  movements  in 
this  way  ? "  He  stood  looking  at  us  for  a  moment,  his  hands 
clenched  by  his  side. 

"Marjory,  do  you  let  him  touch  you  in  that  way?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  trembled  violently,  and  stretched  out  both  hands  be- 
fore her  piteously. 

"  Dear  Dick,  don't  make  a  scene.  I  didn't  know  you  were 
coming  home  to-night ;  besides,  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
found  out  since  you  were  gone  that  I — I  didn't  love  you — 
and  " 

"Do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  slowly,  "that  when  you  learned 
from  your  father  a  week  ago  that  he  was  ruined,  and  I  also. 
of  course,  you  decided  to  cast  me  aside  and  take  him,  whom 
you  know  to  be  rich  ?  " 

She  cowered  before  him  with  frightened  eyes,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"Come,  Poyntz,  no  more  of  this  !"  I  exclaimed,  angrily. 
"  Stand  aside  and  let  us  get  into  the  house.  She  is  my  prom- 
ised wife,  if  that  will  satisfy  you,"  and  I  tried  to  pass  him, 
but  he  pushed  me  back  violently,  and  turned  to  her  : 

"Is  that  true?"  he  asked. 

The  wounded  man  at  the  gate  raised  his  musket  and  fired 
again  up  the  street. 

A  deafening  volley  seemed  to  answer  it,  but  it  was  poured 
down  Astor  Place  instead  of  Layfayette. 

"Is  it  true?"  he  asked  again,  in  a  lower  and  more  distinct 
voice. 

"  My  God  !  "  I  cried,  "  are  we  to  stand  here  all  night,  and 
be  riddled  like  targets,  for  you  to  rehearse  your  infernal  cat- 
echisms and  put  on  your  tragedy  airs.     Get  out  of  the  way." 

Marjory  stared  at  him  a  moment;  then, by  a  sudden  effort, 
recovered  herself. 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Poyntz  !  Will  you  let  us  pass  ?  "  and  her 
eyes  met  his  defiantly  as  her  hand  rested  lightly  on  my  arm. 
He  bowed  and  stepped  from  the  stone  walk  upon  the  grass. 

At  that  moment  a  shrill  voice  from  the  street  cried  :  "They 
are  wheeling  this  way  !     They  are  going  to  fire  ! " 

A  wild  skurry  of  feet  in  the  street  behind,  a  howl  of  bru- 
tal terror  from  the  beaten  mob. 

I  turned  and  looked  up  toward  the  Opera  House.  A  gust 
of  wind  had  blown  away  the  sni'ike. 

I  saw  a  dark  gray  line  suctched  across  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  a  row  of  gleaming  gun-barrels  leveled  down  the 
street  at  the  retreating  rioters. 

Marjory  and  Poyntz  also  turned,  and  saw  the  silent  line 
beyond,  and  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  on  the  walk  and  in 
the  street. 

As  we  stood  motionless  staring  at  the  musket-barrels,  as 
if  fascinated  by  their  dusky  shine  below  the  range  of  lights 
in  the  theatre  behind  them,  the  sharp  monosyllable  of  com- 
mand cut  sharply  through  the  tumult. 

She  stood  next  to  me — almost  by  my  side.  She  threw 
herself  upon  upon  his  breast,  shielding  him  with  her  body. 

A  bright  flash  lighted  up  the  pillars  behind  us  from  plinth 
to  the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  capitals. 

A  roar,  a  patter  of  lead  on  the  granite  pillars  behind  us, 
and  Marjory  Salisbury  sank  down  upon  the  grass  at  his  feet. 
Half  dazed  I  sprang  toward  him,  but  he  motioned  me  back, 
a  ghastly  smile  on  his  face. 

"She:is  mine  now.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  loved  ?ne?n 
And  kneeling  down  he  raised  her  head  upon  his  knee  and 
kissed  her. 

The  Actor  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him  fearfully, 
wondering  if  his  strange  companions  had  heard  his  his- 
tory. The  gas,  cut  off  at  the  meter,  was  dying  in  the  jet, 
and  beneath  it  the  little  party  looked  like  some  company  of 
revelers  death-stricken  in  their  seats  at  the  end  of  their 
revel.  Sleep  had  claimed  them  for  his  own,  save  only  the 
Poet,  who  glared  across  the  table  at  the  door  behind  the 
Actors  head,  and  preserved  an  attitude  of  strained  attention, 
as  one  who  listens  for  a  sound  which  he  dreads  to  hear. 

At  length  he  rose.  "  Ugh  !  "  he  said,  "  I  can  see  it — blood 
and  powder  !    You  will  have  to  stay  with  me  to-night." 

The  Chorus  Girl  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  a  hard  cough 
shook  her  slim  figure  till  the  bangles  at  her  wrist  jingled. 
The  sound  diverted  the  Poet's  attention  :  "  Poor  little  girl," 
he  said,  and  stooped  and  kissed  her  quite  reverently  on  the 
forehead. 

"  But  what  a  Calvary  Cemetery  hack,"  said  the  Actor. 
"  Come  on  ;  button  your  coat." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  these  people  here?  He'll  be 
robbed,"  pointing  to  the  Traveling  Man. 

"He  has  a  mission,"  said  the  Actor,  seriously;  "it  is  to 
be  robbed.     Let  us  not  interfere  with  the  decree.     Come  on." 

And  together  they  passed  into  the  waning  night,  made 
ghastly  with  the  dying  lament  of  the  wind  and  the  sibilant 
whisper  of  the  electric  light  above  the  cafe  door. 

H.  W.  Vrooman. 

February  29,  1883.  A.  E.  Watrous. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


March,  18 


Minguillo. 
[Adapted  front  tlie  Spanish.\ 
Since  for  kissing  thee,  Minguillo, 

My  mother  scolds  me  all  the  day. 
Let  me  have  it  quickly,  darling" — 

Give  me  back  my  kiss,   I  pray. 
If  we  have  done  aught  amiss, 

Let's  undo  it  while  we  may ; 
Quickly  give  me  back  my  kiss, 

That  she  may  have  naught  to  say. 
Do  ;  she  keeps  so  great  a  bother. 

Chides  so  sharply,  looks  so  grave  ; 
Do,  my  love,  to  please  my  mother, 

Give  me  back  the  kiss  I  gave  ? 
Out  upon  you,  false  Minguillo  ! 

One  you  gave,  but  two  you  take  I 
Give  me  back  the  two,  my  darling — 

Give  them  for  my  mother's  sake. 


H.  T. 


March,  1 


At  Half  Past  Five. 
A  February  Fancy. 
This  is  a  common  dream  enough  — 

You've  dreamt  it,  friend,  and  so  have  I, 
Along  with  like  romantic  stuff 

Of  how  and  when  a  man  would  die. 
Futile  !     It  matters  little,  when 

Upon  Death's  roll  we're  reached  and  read, 
Where  are  we ;   the  one  wish  is  then 

For  more  names  'twist  ours  and  the  head. 
We  lazy  fellows  like  to  prate 

Of  battles  o'er  and  marches  done  ; 
Yet  in  the  grim  king's  army  great, 

Conscript,  methinks,  is  every  one. 
Yet  more  a  fool  than  dreamers  he 

(And  fools  in  this  are  most  alive) 
Who  may  in  dreams,  seen  dreams  to  be, 

Joy  not      I'd  die  at  half  past  five. 
Then  when  the  flood  of  Broadway's  tide 

Sets  upward  through  the  winter  mist 
From  the  slim  city's  either  side. 

Drawn  like  thin  glove  on  slender  wrist ; 
With  all  the  league  of  lights  aflare, 

Above  the  hurrying  roar  and  bustle 
That  makes  for  avenue  and  square, 

As  if  for  life  were  strained  each  muscle  ; 
When  Trinity  points,  there  below, 

Still  skyward,  with  its  awful  face 
Framed  by  the  red  sun's  afterglow, 

In  solemn  flame  from  spire  to  base  — 
Then,  in  this  queer,  old  cross-town  street. 

By  some  dim  window,  where,  at  length, 
Day,  dying,  wholly  failed  to  meet 

The  task  that  taxed  its  noonday  strength. 
As  in  my  dull  ear  duller  grew 

The  hum,  as  fainter  to  my  eyes 
The  shinv-.ier  of  the  street-lamps  through 
The  mist  that  took  in  two  worlds  rise, 
A  moment  would  my  numb  brain  seize 

W  hat  prank  Fate  played  so  straight-faced  well, 
To  keep  me  toiling  like  to  these 

For  what  I  could  not  dying  tell — 
A  moment  would  there  at  the  rest 

Flush  laughter — far  would  buzz  their  hive — 
Then  stilled  this  beat  here  in  the  breast, 

As  night  came  down  at  half  past  five. 
383.  A.  E.  Watrous 


HAWAIIAN    SUGAR. 


A  Day's  Visit  to  a  Vast  Sufrar-cane  Plantation. 


New  York  society,  so  it  is  written,  has  decided  that  when 
a  gentleman  and  lady  meet  on  the  street,  the  one  who  first 
sees  the  other  should  bow.  The  old  rule,  that  the  gentleman 
should  wait  for  the  recognition  of  the  lady,  is  declared  obso- 
lete. The  lady,  however,  still  retains  the  privilege  of  not 
noticing  the  gentleman,  if  she  feels  so  inclined — that  is,  after 
he  has  taken  off  his  hat,  she  may  cut  him,  if  she  wants  to. 
Well,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  plan.  Under  the  old  rule  the 
gentleman  could  never  be  satisfied  when  a  lady  passed  him 
without  recognition  whether  she  intended  a  cut  or  merely 
did  not  see  him.  By  the  improvement  he  will  be  left  in  no 
sort  uf  doubt. 


Drake.— A.  D.  1580. 
With  dripping  prow  and  swelling  sails,  all  wet  with   sea-mist  gray, 
The  Golden  Hind  and  her  hardy  crew  came  seeking  a  northern  bay, 
With  freight  of  gold,  from  rifled  shrines  of  the  ravaged  Spanish  Main. 
They  sought  a  sheltered  strand,  to  hide  from  ships  of  vengeful  Spain, 
Till  the  oaken  planks  of  the  Hind  were  bright,  and  her  sturdy  keel 

was  free 
From  the  gathering  weed  that  stayed  her  speed,  on  the  waves  of  the 

open  sea. 
But  the  sea-mist  lay  like  an  evil  thing,  from   noon  to  weary  noon ; 
It  shrouded  the  sun  from  day  to  day,  and  hid  the  stars  and  moon ; 
It  baffled  the  search  of  the  privateers  for  the  haven  they  hoped  to  find. 
And  clung  like  a  curse  of  the  angry  priests  to  the  track  of  the  Golden 

Hind. 
She  stood  to  the  east,  and  the  shoaling  depths  of  the  ocean's  rocky  bed 
Were  told  in  lessening  deeps  and  marks  by  her  careful  seaman's  lead  ; 
Through  the  hovering  haze  the  mariners  saw,  as  their  helm  was  cast 

a-lee. 
Brown,  heaving  fields  of  sea-kelp,  thronged  with  creatures  of  the  sea. 
And   there   came  to    their  vessel  the  shuddering  sound  of  breakers 

close  at  hand, 
As  the  Hind  turned  slow  to  the  west,  away,  away  from  the  shrouded 

land. 
The   flood-tide   came  from  the   north,  and  oft  the   breezes  rose   and 

waned, 
The   ebb-tide  came  from  the  south   and  east,  and   still  the  fog   re- 
mained ; 
But  at  last   there  came,   through  a  rift  above,  the   gleam    of  a  mid- 
night star, 
And  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  breaking  sea  on  the  shoals  of  a  dis- 
tant bar. 
The  morning  sun,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  shone  over  an  ocean  free, 
And  the  land  lay  near  in  the  morning  light — "a  goodly  land  to  see." 
The  Hind  ran  in  on  a  rising  tide,  sailed  into  a  haven  fair, 
For  a  sloping   beach  and  a  timbered  shore,  and  a  stream  from   the 

hills  were  there. 
And  never  a  trace  of  the  Spaniards'  trail  they  saw  on  the  restful  strand, 
Where    they  fitted  the   Hind  for  their  long,  lone  sail  to   the  shores 

of  their  native  land. 
Brown  Indians  brought  them  stores  of  elk,  and  woodland   offerings 

free, 
Till  they  sailed  again  on  their  trusty   bark,  away  to  the  open  sea — 
Sailed  out  of  the  bay  with  a  hearty  cheer  to  battle  the  deep  again. 
With   their   flag  above   and  their   guns   below,  defying  the   fleets  of 

Spain. 
Drake's  Bay  lies  under  the  southern  lee,  the  lee  of  Punta  Reyes  : 
On  the  emerald  slopes  of  its  sheltered  shores  the  kine  of  the  herds- 
man graze. 
Grim  baffling  fogs  of  the  ocean  lie,  as  they  lay  in  the  days  of  old — 
Lie  wearily  often — on  sails  that  seek  to  enter  the  Gate  of  Gold, 
And  still,  in  the  fold  of   the  sea-mist   chill,  there   come  to  the  sea- 
man's mind 
The  careful  casts  of  the  guiding  lead   of  Drake  on  the  Golden  Hind. 
Three  centuries'  winters  have  done  to  dust,  the  Hind  and  her  hearts 

of  oak, 
But  the  work  of  their  life-time  freed  the  world  from  the  gall  of  the 

Spaniard's  yoke  ; 
For  they  started  afloat  on  a  fierce  crusade,   the  Saxon  fire  and  steel 
That  WTested  the  rule  of  the  seas  from  Spain  and  humbled  the  proud 

Castile. 
The  work  of  their  life-time  sped  the  day  when  men  of  the  West  un- 
furled 
The  peerless  flag  of  a  nation  free  on  the  soil  of  a  glad  New  World. 
Drake's  Bay  lies  under  the  southern  lee  of  our  headland  Punta  Reyes, 
The  tale  of  the  cruise  of  the  Golden  Hind  comes  down  to  our  chil- 
dren's days, 
And  the  starry  flag  of  our  nation  guards  the  homes  on  the  peaceful 

bay. 
The  camp  of  the  crew  of  the  Golden  Hind,  and  the  place  where  their 
war-ship  lay.  ANGLE. 


We  steamed  from  Honolulu  in  the  evening,  and  reached 
the  Island  of  Maui,  eighty  miles  distant,  before  daybreak 
the  next  morning.  Our  object  was  to  visit  the  famous  Spreck- 
els  plantation,  the  largest  and  most  complete  plantation  on 
the  Islands,  and  probably  in  the  world.  Our  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Williams,  the  superintendent,  secured  us 
the  best  of  accommodations  and  facilities  to  see  and  learn 
the  process  of  making  sugar. 

This  plantation  extends  entirely  across  the  island,  and  is 
many  miles  in  extent.  There  are  under  cultivation,  and  in 
process  of  cultivation,  some  six  thousand  acres,  which  will 
produce  from  twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
of  sugar  next  year.  Water  f»r  irrigation  is  supplied  from 
two  sources — one  from  a  flume  and  ditch  some  fifty  miles  in 
length,  the  other  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length.  For 
the  water  through  the  latter  ditch  the  proprietor  of  the  plan- 
tation pays  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  at  his  own  expense  conveys  the  water  to  his  plantation. 
The  outlay  for  water  alone  on  this  plantation  has  cost  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  There  are  on  this  plantation  four  mills, 
capable  of  making  one  hundred  tons  of  sugar  a  day.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  most  modern  and  improved  patterns, 
and  the  mills  cost  one  million  dollars. 

The  fields  of  cane  extend  several  miles  in  either  direction 
from  the  mills,  and  the  cane  is  carried  on  steel  tram-roads 
to  the  mills.  Some  thirty  miles  of  this  road  traverse  the 
various  cane-fields.  The  cost  of  the  steel  rails  alone  is 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  mile.  An  immense  steam- 
plow  is  employed  in  turning  up  the  virgin  soil  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  acres  a  day.  This  machine  cost  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  manual  labor  is  performed  chiefly  by  Kanakas, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  Portuguese,  and  Chinamen,  with  white 
men  as  foremen.  A  field  of  cane  matures  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  months  after  planting,  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  and  hot  sun  it  receives,  these  conditions  be- 
ing most  essential.  The  second,  or  volunteer  crop,  called 
the  "rattoon  "  crop,  matures  in  about  twelve  months,  and  is 
allowed  to  grow  once  and  sometimes  twice  before  the  ground 
is  again  seeded.  The  planting,  technically  called  seeding, 
is  done  by  placing  sections  of  mature  cane  about  one  foot  in 
length,  containing  eyes  from  which  sprouts  shoot  out,  in  fur- 
rows made  by  plows,  and  covered  by  other  furrows  or  by 
scrapers  drawn  by  hand.  Great  care  and  engineering  skill 
are  required  in  making  the  furrows  in  which  to  plant  the 
cane.  Such  lines  and  curves  must  be  observed  on  uneven 
ground  that  water  from  the  ditch  will  course  through  them 
all,  and  a  skillful  engineer,  Mr.  Forbes,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
constantly  employed  on  the  ground  while  in  preparation  for 
seeding. 

Horses,  mules,  and  ox-teams — principally  the  latter — are 
employed  in  hauling  cane  and  plowing  where  the  steam- 
plow  can  not  be  used.  The  corn  is  hauled  to  the  mill  and 
placed  on  an  endless  apron,  or  "  cane- carrier,"  which  carries 
it  to  the  rolls.  These  rolls,  five  in  number  at  each  mill,  are 
of  iron,  about  seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter, 
weighing  eight  to  ten  tons  each. 

Three  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle — two  below,  on 
a  level,  and  the  other  above  them,  so  that,  in  revolving,  they 
nearly  touch  each  other.  The  cane  is  delivered  to  these  rolls 
and  drawn  through  by  the  slow  revolution  of  the  rolls,  under 
a  pressure  of  three  hundred  tons,  causing  the  juice  to  flow 
in  great  streams  to  a  vat  below.  An  apron  receives  the 
crushed  cane  from  the  first  three  rolls  and  delivers  it  to 
the  other  two  rolls,  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  first.  The 
juice  is  now  well  nigh  extracted,  and  the  "trash,"  as  the 
refuse  stalks  are  called,  is  carried  off  on  a  similar  apron, 
or  "  trash  carrier,"  and  conveyed  to  the  furnace  for  fuel ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  green  trash  from  the 
mill  furnishes  nearly  all  the  fuel  required  to  make  steam  for 
the  entire  work. 

The  juice  contains  eleven  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
is  pumped  from  the  vat  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls  into  large 
clarifying  pans  :  a  little  lime  is  added  to  accelerate  the  clari- 
fying process.  These  pans  contain  steam  coils,  by  which 
the  juice  is  soon  raised  to  a  boiling  heat,  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  dirt  and  sediment  rise  in  scum  to  the  surface,  and  is 
skimmed  off,  until  the  juice  or  syrup  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  introduced  to  the  "vacuum  pans."  These  pans  are  virtu- 
ally closed  kettles,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  syrup 
is  injected  into  them  by  steam  until  they  are  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  full  ;  the  air  is  expelled  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 
Steam  coils  in  the  pans  or  kettles  keep  the  mass  boiling,  and 
the  steam  or  vapor  from  the  boiling  is  taken  through  the 
air-pump  to  a  chamber  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed,  and 
all  saccharine  matter  which  may  escape  in  steam  or  vapor 
is  recovered. 

The  air  being  exhausted  from  these  pans,  boiling  takes 
place  at  about  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time  there  remains  only 
a  thick,  dark  mass  of  sugar  and  molasses  of  the  consistency 
of  mush.  This  is  placed  in  centrifugal  pans,  the  sides  being 
perforated  like  a  fine  skimmer,  and  subjected  to  about  twelve 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  The  moisture  in  the  form  of 
molasses  flies  out  through  the  skimmer-like  holes,  and  is 
received  in  a  vat  below,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  re- 
mains in  the  pans  but  the  dry  and  almost  white  sugar  of 
commerce.  The  syrup  or  molasses  thrown  off  undergoes  a 
similar  process  again  of  boiling,  etc.,  and  produces  No.  2 
sugar,  and  again  to  produce  No.  3,  after  which  nothing  of 
value  remains.  With  such  rapidity  is  this  work  accom- 
plished that  from  cane  in  the  field  in  the  morning  fine  sugar 
may  be  made  and  ready  for  market  the  same  evening.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  on  this  plantation  is  said  to  be 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  D. 

San  Franxisco,  February  27,  1883. 


That  large  numbers  of  wolves  still  exist  in  France  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  government  last  year  paid  re- 
wards for  the  slaughter  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five. 


There  is  on  exhibition  in  New  York  an  armless  nejr 
youth  who  plays  the  piano  with  his  toes.     When  the  :: 
are  to  be  amputated  is  not  known. 
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Elsewhere  in  our  columns  is  the  communication  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Gleeson  of  St.  Anthony's  Church  (Catho- 
lic), in  reply  to  our  open  letter  of  two  weeks  since  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  our  common  and  non-sec- 
tarian schools.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  throw  open 
our  journal  to  the  discussion  of  such  questions,  and  it  is  with 
especial  pleasure  that  we  find  so  learned  and  courteous  a 
gentleman  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
so  interesting  and  dispassionate  a  presentation  of  this  ques- 
tion as  Father  Gleeson  has  done.  We  did  wince  a  little  at 
the  length  of  the  manuscript;  but  when  we  reflected  how 
long  we  have  been  sharp-shooting  at  the  church  and  its  cler- 
gy, we  could  not  in  conscience  refuse  to  courageously  face 
the  consequences  of  our  fusillade  and  take  this  full  broad- 
side of  canonical  thunder.  Especially  did  we  feel  the  obli- 
gation to  permit  the  printing  ot  the  manuscript  without 
change  or  alteration,  when  we  reflected  that  we  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  rejoinder.  The  printing  of  this  article  is 
pleasurable  in  another  sense :  it  enables  us  practically  to 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  permit  the  Argonaut  to  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  intelligent  writers,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  possession  of  a  liberality  that  does  not  assume  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  other  men's  opinions,  or  lo  question  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions.  Perhaps  in  time  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  an  occasional  person  that  we  do  not  em- 
brace in  the  category  of  "  Pope's  political  Irish  "  all  intelli- 
gent people  of  Irish  birth  and  Catholic  faith,  and  that  in  our 
contempt  and  hatred  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  demagogy, 
we  recognize  no  distinction  of  religious  denomination  or 
national  birth.  Perhaps  the  better  class  of  our  Israelitish 
fellow-citizens  had  better  begin  to  think  themselves  not  re- 
ferred to  in  such  future  discussion  as  we  have  marked  out 
for  the  unclean  Jew  ;  for,  assuredly,  if  they  are  willing  to 
consider  themselves  assailed  when  we  undertake  to  discuss 
the  more  ignoble  characteristics  of  the  unprincipled  of  their 
family,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a  most  unhappy  frame  of 
mind.  As  we  could  not,  and,  if  we  could,  would  not,  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  denouncing  with  measureless  indig- 
nation the  crimes  of  ignorant  Irishmen,  their  sand-lot  agi- 

-: mi,  their  teachings  of  anarchy,  and  their  practical  riot- 
i-ecause  we  could  not,  and,  if  we  could,  wouid  not; 


deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  expressing  our  unqualified 
contempt  for  the  local  Irish  land-leaguing  which  counte- 
nanced crime  in  Ireland,  and  led  to  assassination  and  mur- 
der, lest  we  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  good  citizen 
who  thinks  the  cowardice  of  silence  is  better  than  the  cour- 
age of  open  denunciation — so  do  we  promise  our  Jewish  fel- 
low-citizens whom  we  respect  that,  in  order  to  spare  any  sen- 
sibilities they  may  please  to  indulge  themselves  in  toward 
their  co-religionists,  we  will  not  suppress  the  facts  of  history, 
nor  conceal  the  crime  of  village  trader,  nor  endorse  the 
greed,  extortion,  and  usury  of  the  unclean  and  criminal  Jew, 
because  there  are  men  of  exceptional  character  and  women 
of  exceptional  virtues  who  are  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  Honorable  Fleet  Street  Strother,  having  failed  to 
immortalize  his  name  by  having  it  connected  with  Dupont 
Street,  reaches  out  in  another  and  more  ambitious  direc- 
tion. He  is  endeavoring  to  rob  the  Spring  Valley  Wa- 
ter Company,  and  to  confiscate  its  property  in  the  interest 
of  an  applauding  mob  that  seldom  washes  itself,  and  never 
drinks  water  if  it  can  avoid  it.  Half  Dutchman  and  half 
Chiv,  the  Honorable  Strother  exemplifies  the  worst  char- 
acteristics of  two  respectable  classes.  With  pretentious 
declamation  he  airs  his  ignorance  in  acrimonious  debate  ; 
enfolding  himself  in  the  American  flag,  he  boasts  of  a  birth 
within  the  shadow  of  the  capitol ;  in  mixed  metaphor  he  in- 
vokes God  and  the  eagle  of  liberty  to  protect  him,  while  with 
insolent  abuse  he  assaults  the  courts,  the  judges,  and  the 
law  ;  with  noisy  declamation  he  makes  a  passionate  and  vi- 
tuperative exhibition  of  his  malicious  and  vindictive  spleen. 
He  is  dull,  arrogant,  and  pretentious.  He  is  unamiable,  un- 
interesting, and  unintelligent.  He  is  as  vain  as  a  turkey- 
cock,  and  gobbles  oftener  and  louder,  and  struts  and  scrapes 
the  ground  with  his  distended  wings  more  frequently,  than 
any  barn-yard  fowl  that  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
observe  on  the  political  dung-hill.  He  is  a  man  of  absurd 
fancies.  He  thinks  himself  the  eagle,  and  feels  that  it  is 
his  prerogative  and  his  duty  to  scream.  Like  the  member 
from  Buncombeville,  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina, 
who  said,  in  debate,  "The  people  of  Buncombe  want  to 
hear  from  Buncombe  ;  and  I  am  Buncombe,  of  Buncombe, 
and  am  bound  to  talk,"  he  sptings  from  his  Supervisoral 
chair,  like  Jack-in-the-box  at  the  touch  of  the  knob,  and  he 
always  comes  up  with  the  same  severe  countenance  and 
awful  eye.  Strother  has  two  eyes — one  for  his  adversary 
and  his  Honor  the  Mayor  ;  the  other  for  the  foul-smelling 
lobby,  that,  in  unappreciative  ignorance  of  his  bad  English, 
his  misquotations  of  historic  and  classic  literature,  applauds 
his  clownish  and  high-stilted  declamatiom.  Sic:  "When  the 
people  of  England,  at  Runnymede,  forced  the  tyrant  John 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  of  English  liberty,  it  became  the 
law  controlling  water  companies  and  fixing  water-rates,  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  times,  Eundoy  morando  et  re- 
deundo;  and  that  meant  that  Supervisors  who  make  the  law 
are  above  the  law,  its  judges,  and  the  processes  of  its  courts. 
This  is  a  legislative  body,  and  I  am  a  legislator.  This  is  a 
a  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  I  am  a  Supervisor.  The  judge 
who  would  restrain  my  action,  or  silence  my  eloquence, 
should  be  impeached  and  hurled  in  disgrace  from  the  bench 
of  the  United  States.  lam  an  American  citizen,  born,  be- 
neath the  stars  and  stripes.  I  am  a  gentleman,  born  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  capitol  of  this  great  country.  I  am  the 
genius  of  American  liberty.  I  am  the  embodiment  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  court  that  stabs  me  stabs  liberty. 
The  judge  who  restrains  me  stays  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion." And  the  great  Dutch  American  turkey-gobbler 
scraped  his  wings  upon  the  gravel,  and  strutted,  gobbled, 
and  turned  red  at  the  comb,  and  turned  and  bowed  to  the 
lobby  as  the  applause  came  from  over  the  rail.  This  Super- 
visor is  vindictive  and  malicious  enough  to  deserve  the  in- 
dignation of  all  honorable  men,  if,  in  mind  and  manner,  in 
thought  and  action,  he  was  not  too  absurd  and  ridiculous 
for  any  other  sentiment  or  emotion  than  those  of  contempt. 
When  the  Honorable  Fleet  Street  Strother  next  attempts  to 
rise  to  the  personal  privilege  of  calumniation,  and  again  at- 
tempts, through  the  cowardly  use  of  some  anonymous  person's 
false  information,  to  misrepresent  the  writer,  let  him  be  better 
informed  than  to  trace  our  career  from  St.  Louis,  a  city  first 
visited  by  us  in  1882  ;  or  to  date  our  departure  therefrom  in 
'53,  when  we  left  our  home  for  California  in  1848.  Let  him 
not  charge  upon  us  offenses  in  the  position  of  Police  Judge, 
an  office  we  never  held ;  and,  if  he  is  not  a  most  unprincipled 
ruffian,  let  him  not  disturb,  by  his  mean  and  cowardly  insinu- 
ations, the  repose  of  our  most  loved  and  honored  dead. 


A  hurried  visit  to  Sacramento,  the  overlooking  of  the 
legislative  bodies  for  a  day,  the  convivality  of  an  evening 
banquet,  the  interchange  of  social  intercourse  at  the  Golden 
Eagle  Hotel,  and  an  hour's  interview  with  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  hardly  furnishes  the  basis  for  any  serious  re- 
flections upon  the  questions  of  legislation,  or  the  political  or 
party  conditions  at  the  capital.  We  paid  this  flying  visit  to 
our  legislative  halls  during  the  last  week,  escaped  and  re- 
turned home  w;thout — so  far  as  we  know — having  been 
charged  with  any  sinister  purpose,  or  the  desire  to  promote 


or  hinder  the  passage  of  any  bill.  We  found  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  many  young  men.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  is  represented 
by  legislators  far  below  middle  age.  Most  of  the  city 
representatives  are  men  of  foreign  birth  ;  if  we  add  those 
who  are  born  of  foreign  parents,  a  large  majority  may  not 
be  catalogued  as  "  American."  We  were  not  unfavorably 
impressed  with  the  personnel  of  our  legislature  ;  we  did  not 
see  or  hear  anything  which  gave  us  an  impression  that  it 
was  not  a  favorable  average  with  the  ordinary  legislatures 
that  we  have  had,  and  the  superior  of  some  that  were  largely 
Republican.  We  found  a  general  disposition  to  conserv- 
atism, and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  our  biennial  volume  of 
new  laws  is  not  commendably  thin.  The  idea  was  quite 
prevalent  that  "no  legislation  is  good  legislation."  We 
acquiesce  in  the  acceptance  of  that  idea  as  applicable  to 
ordinary  legislative  bodies,  and,  when  the  apportionment, 
appropriation  bills,  and  certain  other  legislation  that  may  be 
regarded  as  indispensable,  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  we 
shall  welcome  our  legislators  home  to  their  ward  clubs  and 
curb-stones  with  hospitable  cordiality,  and  we  shall  thank 
our  new  Constitution  that  they  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
return  under  two  years,  and  then  to  remain  only  sixty  days. 
We  found  the  Sand-lot  element  of  the  Democracy  cutting 
but  a  small  figure  at  the  Scate  capital.  We  found  the  lobby 
gaunt  and  thin  with  lack  of  opportunity  presented.  We 
found  the  disposition  to  cinch  the  railroad  had  faded  away, 
although  some  hearts  were  made  sick  with  purse-strings  un- 
drawn and  hope  of  spoils  deferred.  The  question  of  great- 
est interest  was  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  ex-Governor 
Irwin  as  Harbor  Commissioner.  This  is  Tuesday  as  we 
write.  Were  we  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  a  Republican, 
we  would  vote  for  his  confirmation.  Irwin  has  been  a  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  of  California ;  he  made  an  intelligent  and 
honest  executive;  he  would  make  an  honorable,  competent, 
and  impartial  Harbor  Commissioner,  and,  as  between  rival 
and  conflicting  commercial  interests,  he  would  represent  the 
State,  and  not  a  locality — the  party,  and  not  a  clique.  If, 
when  the  Argonaut  \s  read,  he  shall  have  been  confirmed,  we 
congratulate  him.  If  rejected,  we  shall  say  it  served  him  right 
for  being  found  in  bad  company.  Governor  Stoneman  has 
so  far  made,  and  we  prophesy  will  make,  a  firm,  honest,  and 
eminently  successful  administration  of  his  office.  He  thinks, 
and  so  informed  us,  that  he  is  aided  in  his  administration  by 
men  of  intelligence  and  honest  purpose  as  State  officers.  He 
is  not  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  will 
not  be.  He  may  or  may  not  be  ambitious  to  succeed  him- 
self as  Governor.  If  he  does,  he  will  rest  his  exertions  with- 
in the  effort  to  make  his  first  four  years  acceptable  to  the 
State  and  to  his  party.  It  may  not  be  safe  to  so  far  antici- 
pate a  Democratic  Legislature  as  to  prophesy  that  it  will  not 
play  the  devil  before  it  adjourns  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say — if  its 
sixtieth  day  keeps  the  promise  of  this,  its  fifty-first — the 
Democratic  party  will  have  done  but  little  to  encourage  Re- 
publicans in  the  idea  that  in  this  State  they  can  secure  a 
reversal  of  the  popular  verdict  in  time  for  the  next  presiden- 
tial election. 


The  Argonaut  congratulates  itself.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  after  nearly  five  years,  it  finds  itself  recognized  by  one 
of  the  leading  San  Francisco  dailies.  The  Examiner,  in 
courteous  language,  with  forcible  logic  of  argumentation, 
and  without  even  charging  us  with  being  the  hireling  and 
mercenary  of  the  Central  Pacific  or  Spring  Valley,  fairly 
states  our  position,  calmly  considers  the  argument  we  ad- 
vance in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  government  to  regu- 
late and  control  railroad  or  water  companies,  intelligently 
answers  our  argument,  and,  with  accuracy  and  legal  precis- 
sion,  states  its  own.  All  this  is  done  without  heat,  without 
the  display  of  angry  passion,  or  the  use  of  vituperative  lan- 
guage. We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  vindictive  and  acri- 
monious that  this  departure  both  surprises  and  pleases  us. 
We  hope  that  our  readers,  and  all  of  them,  will  procure  and 
read  the  Examiner  of  Thursday,  in  order  that,  after  perus- 
ing this  reply,  they  may  see  how  completely  the  argument 
is  with  our  side,  when  fairly  presented  on  both.  Assum- 
ing that  we  are  the  organ  of  the  two  corporations  named, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  and  to  give  our  adver- 
saries all  the  advantage  the  concession  implies,  we  admit 
that  we  are  bought,  and  paid-in  coin  for  defending  their 
modes  of  procedure  and  system  of  management.  We  con- 
cede everything,  except  that,  as  we  are  not  the  swineherd  of 
any  Saxon,  nor  the  keeper  of  anybody's  pigs  but  our  own,  no 
corporation  manager,  railroad  proprietor,  nor  anybody  else, 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  our  opinions  upon  any  sub- 
ject. We  admit  ourselves  to  be  the  owner  of  corporate 
property,  and  not  above  the  weakness  incident  to  humanity 
— viz.,  a  desire  to  keep  and  increase  it.  The  owners  of 
railroad  or  water  property  have  the  same  right  to  its  un- 
restricted enjoyment,  use,  and  control  as  have  the  owners 
of  any  property  that  is  in  its  use  a  public  convenience. 
Between  the  legal  rights  of  men  who  publish  a  newspaper 
for  the  public  to  read,  the  men  who  keep  hotels  for  public 
accommodation,  steamship  companies  that  transport  trav- 
elers upon  the  high  seas,  singe  companies  that  for  hive  ra  \ 
passengers  upon  laud,  livery-stable  keepers  who  let  vehicles 
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and  horses  for  public  use,  and  all  other  vocations  that  de- 
pend upon  popular  support,  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
law,  or  morals,  or  public  policy,  in  reference  to  fixing  fares, 
freights,  prices  of  journals,  bills  at  hotels,  rates  of  travel  by 
ship,  coach,  or  hire  of  horses  or  vehicle.  There  should  be 
no  other  or  higher  authority  in  the  municipal  government  of 
San  Francisco  to  "fix"  the  price  of  water  or  gas  than  to 
fix  the  prices  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  medicine,  clothing,  rent, 
or  any  other  indispensable  of  life.  The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  is  a  private  corporation,  and  has  the  character  and 
kind  of  ownership  in  its  catchment  lands,  reservoirs,  and 
distributing  pipes,  as  has  the  baker  in  his  oven  or  wagon,  the 
milkman  in  his  cows  or  cart,  the  merchant  in  his  clothing,  or 
the  real-estate  owner  in  his  houses  and  lands.  The  right  to 
control  property  is  the  right  to  appropriate  it.  The  right  to 
"fix "fares  and  freights, or  water-rates,  carries  with  it  power 
to  confiscate  railroads  and  water  property.  To  govern  the 
income  of  any  estate  is  to  determine  its  value.  To  "fix" 
the  price  at  which  the  farmer  shall  sell  his  wheat  to  the  mill- 
er is  to  limit  his  right  to  name  the  compensation  for  his  own 
labor,  and  determines  the  value  of  his  farm.  To  "  fix"  the 
rates  at  which  the  miller  shall  make  flour  is  to  come  between 
him  and  his  vocation.  To  "  fix "  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  to  reduce  the  baker  to  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude  to  the  government.  To  "  fix  "  the  water-rates 
without  consulting  its  company  managers  in  reference  to  its 
interests  is  to  compel  the  owners  of  water  property  to  serve 
the  public  at  the  caprice  of  politicians  whom  the  people  elect. 
It  takes  from  them  every  legal  right  guaranteed  by  our  laws, 
and  protected  by  our  Constitution.  With  the  exercise  of  such 
a  prerogative  by  the  State  government,  through  a  Railroad 
Commissioner,  as  against  railroads,  and  by  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment, through  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  against  a  water 
company,  it  takes  from  these  persons  (and  corporations  are 
legal  persons)  the  right  of  being  protected  in  their  property, 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  court,  and  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  It  destroys  the  courts,  and  in  their  place  erects  an  ir- 
responsible political  tribunal.  It  overrides  and  nullifies  all 
law,  and  in  place  thereof  gives  us  the  capricious  action  of 
an  unstable  party — a  political  result  and  party  action  not  in- 
frequently governed  by  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  party 
leaders.  In  the  case  of  railroads  it  permits  legislators,  them- 
selves interested  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers, and  representing  constituencies  likewise  interested,  to 
determine  the  cost  of  transporting  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers, the  corporation  having  no  voice  or  representation  in 
the  legislative  body,  and  sometimes  driving  the  corporation, 
in  self-defense,  to  resort  to  improper  efforts  at  self-protec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
Supervisors  who  are  themselves,  as  manufacturers,  land- 
lords, or  householders,  interested  in  water-rates,  and  repre- 
senting constituencies  which  embrace  water-coDSumers,  un- 
dertake to  "fix"  in  their  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of 
the  consumers  who  elected  them,  the  water-rate.  This  is 
done,  the  water-owners  having  no  voice.  It  is  not  done  by 
mutual  arbitration,  but  by  a  one-sided  and  arbitrary  tribunal, 
before  which  the  water  company  has  no  standing,  and  the 
members  of  which,  in  shameful  violation  of  the  amenities 
and  decencies  of  civilized  life,  while  sitting  in  judicial 
positions  to  determine  between  company  and  citizen,  de- 
nounce the  company,  its  officials,  and  servants,  in  language 
abusive  and  vulgar.  This  sort  of  thing  is  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property;  and,  if  it  can  be  consum- 
mated in  the  case  of  railroad  and  water  corporations,  will 
be  carried  to  the  invasion  of  all  personal  and  property  rights, 
and  be  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  all  classes 
of  society  that  are  not  willing  to  steal  for  a  living.  Governor 
Stanford  is  right  when  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
stockholder  in  a  railroad  company  holds  the  same  relation 
to  its  property  as  does  a  blacksmith  to  his  forge  or  tools, 
and  this  doctrine,  with  some  nice  and  subtile  legal  distinc- 
tions, the  Argonaut  does  endorse.  If  the  city  or  State  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  to  determine  at  what  price  a 
blacksmith  should  shoe  a  horse,  or  a  shoemaker  shoe  a  child, 
or  make  a  rate  for  welding  iron  or  waxing  thread,  the  black- 
smith or  shoemaker  would  organize  himself  into  a  personal 
tribunal,  with  original  jurisdiction  .and  appellate  power,  to 
determine  whether  he  could  afford  to  do  work  and  live  un- 
der the  prices  of  labor  "  fixed"  by  authority.  If  they  could 
not  or  would  not  work  at  the  price  ;  if  they  could  not,  or 
were  unwilling  to  come  into  collision  with  the  government, 
does  anybody  question  the  blacksmith's  right  to  put  out  his 
fires,  or,  if  he  desires,  to  destroy  his  forge?  Will  any  one 
question  the  shoemaker's  privilege  to  burn  his  bench  and 
retire  from  labor  ?  Would  not  the  incorporated  blacksmiths, 
who  combine  their  wealth  to  manufacture  great  engines  to 
navigate  sea  or  land,  great  pumps  to  drain  the  mine,  or  any 
of  the  ponderous  machinery  used  in  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  commerce,  have  the  right  to  sell  and  dis- 
tribute their  property,  and  retire  from  the  manufacturing 
industry  which  they  fouud  no  longer  profitable  ?  Has  a  rail- 
road company  any  less  right  to  do  the  same  thing  ?  Might 
not  a  steamship  or  stage  company,  under  a  rate  of  fares  so 
reduced  by  government  interference  that  it  could  make  no 
P'nfit, retire  from  business;  and,  if  it  did,  would  the  govern- 
ment undertake  to  claim  forfeiture  of  ship  or  vehicle  that  it 


might  become  the  owner  of  them?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  furniture,  equipments,  and  paraphernalia  of  a  rail- 
road company  and  a  steamship  or  stage  company  ?  Would  the 
butcher,  or  baker,  or  candle-maker  be  content  to  have  the 
price  of  his  commodity  fixed  by  law,  and  his  wages  governed 
by  law  ;  and,  if  he  found  it  unprofitable  or  vexatious,  would 
he  not  be  quick  to  say  to  the  meddlesome  politician  :  Find 
your  own  beefsteaks,  and  bread,  and  candle-light?  May  not 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  do  the  same  thing — viz., 
retire  from  business,  and  take  its  property  for  other  use — as 
well  as  the  tradesman  ?  May  it  not  take  its  lands  for  agri- 
culture, its  reservoirs  for  pisciculture,  and  its  pipes  for  pri- 
vate use,  as  any  other  citizen  might  do  ? 


Small  minds,  in  reasoning  upon  these  questions,  are  liable 
to  become  involved  in  the  vain  attempt  of  endeavoring  to 
unravel  the  legal  entanglement  of  eminent  domain,  or  the 
more  impossible  effort  to  understand  the  complicated  legal 
questions  involved  in  "  franchises."  Eminent  domain  has 
taken  nothing  from  a  private  individual  and  given  it  to  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  or  his  associates  that  he  or  they  have  not 
paid  for.  Eminent  domain  has  conceded  nothing  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  that  was  not  for  the  public  good. 
No  inch  of  land,  nor  stone  of  farm-wall,  may  be  taken  from 
the  individual  and  given  to  the  corporation,  except  by  pro- 
cess of  law  and  by  judicial  decree  following  compensation. 
The  Pacific  companies  have  had  grants  of  public  lands  in 
consideration  of  building  railroads.  They  have  built  them 
and  earned  the  lands.  They  have  complied  with  their  agree- 
ments, and  given  added  millions  of  value  to  the  lands  of  the 
alternate  sections,  and  to  the  lands  lying  outside  the  railroad 
belt.  If  these  companies  have  received  favors  from  the  pub- 
lic, they  have  returned  them  an  hundred  fold.  If  they  have 
had  Government  credit,  they  have  honorably  used  it,  and,  in 
the  largest  transactions  ever  taken  place  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  associations,  the  railroad  companies  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  honorably  discharged  every  legal  obligation  de- 
creed against  them,  and  promptly  paid,  to  the  ultimate  dollar 
of  principal  and  interest,  every  cent  which,  by  legal  process, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  due,  and  every  dollar  of  taxes  that 
is  either  legal  or  equitable.  The  California  railroad  compa- 
nies can  not  live  under  any  management  but  their  own,  and 
rather  than  be  sacrificed,  and  have  their  property  confis 
cated  by  meddlesome  politicians,  we  presume  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Examinees  threats,  the  railroad  managers  would  bank 
their  fires,  stop  their  trains,  and,  if  disposed,  tear  up  their 
tracks,  in  utter  disregard  of  anybody's  rights  except  stock- 
holders and  bond-holders.  Government  guaranties  must  be 
regarded.  Contracts  may  not  be  violated,  and  there  is  a  re- 
lation which  common  carriers  hold  to  the  public  that  must 
be  respected  ;  but  all  of  these  things  are  predicated  upon 
and  subordinate  to,  the  general  idea  that  railroad  companies 
must  be  permitted — within  the  law — to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. Government  concessions  of  land,  grants  of  credit, 
State  and  municipal  assistance,  the  rights  of  the  public,  and 
the  duties  of  the  company  as  common  carriers,  are  all  pred- 
icated upon  the  assumption  that,  within  the  law,  and  subject 
to  the  interpretation  of  its  legai  tribunals,  the  stockholders 
of  railway  corporations  have  the  same  right  of  property,  the 
same  protection  of  law,  the  same  privileges  and  immunities, 
as  are  incident  to  any  other  property  having  the  relation  of 
a  public  use,  or  in  which  the  public,  from  the  character  of 
its  use,  are  in  any  way  interested. 


The  position  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  as  to 
its  right  of  control  over  its  business  is  even  stronger,  and  is 
free  from  some  of  the  complications  growing  out  of  the  rail- 
roads in  their  relation  to  the  General  Government  and  the 
general  public  as  common  carriers.  The  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  is  a  private  corporation.  It  is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly, except  in  the  sense  that  it  had  the  sagacity  early  to 
perceive  the  importance  of  water  to  a  great  commercial  city, 
and  the  enterprise  to  provide  for  its  introduction  and  dis 
tribution.  An  association  of  private  individuals  go  beyond 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  county  of  San  Mateo,  purchase  lands  for  catchment, 
pay  for  them,  and  hold  them  in  fee  simple,  title  absolute, 
as  all  men  hold  lands  who  have  purchased  good  titles  to 
them,  and  hold  them  in  legal  possession  for  proper  use. 
Upon  their  own  lands,  with  their  own  money,  they  build 
reservoirs  to  impound  water.  With  their  own  money  they 
lay  mains  through  property  acquired  by  purchase  and  pri- 
vate negotiation  to  their  own  distributing  reservoirs  in  San 
Francisco.  They  are  allowed  to  lay  pipes  under  the  streets 
in  compliance  with  municipal  regulations  —  a  right  con- 
ceded to  all  citizens  who  ask  it — a  constitutional  right,  and 
no  higher  or  more  exclusive  than  the  right  to  distribute  milk 
or  lager  beer  over  the  streets  in  wagons,  and  from  kegs  or 
cans.  They  pursue  this  industry  till,  under  the  inspiration 
of  politics  and  at  the  suggestion  of  rival  interests,  their  rates 
are  reduced  below  the  point  of  profit.  Is  there  any  doubt  of, 
or  does  any  lawyer  question,  their  right  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and,  in  thus  retiring,  to  appropriate  their  land  and  their 
property  to  other  and  more  profitable  use  ?  We  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  our  conviction  that  this  right  is  an  indefeasi- 
ble one,  based  on  law,  equity,  and  common  sense.     The 


Examiner  asks:  "Would  the  people  submit  to  it?"  Our 
answer  is,  the  American  people  always  submit  to  the  law. 
To  emphasize  its  interrogatory,  the  Examiner  repeats,  and 
answers  with  a  threat  ;  "  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
"  pany  would  be  allowed  to  tear  up  its  mains,  destroy  its 
"  reservoirs,  and  leave  the  city  without  a  water  supply,  or 
'  even  to  turn  off  the  water  arbitrarily,  merely  to  please  itself 
'  and  enforce  its  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Let  it  not  ever  at- 
11  tempt  to  do  so,  lest  it  learn  a  lesson  of  wrath  terrible  in 
"  its  consequences."  The  consequences  of  a  water  famine, 
choked  sewers,  filthy  streets,  malarious  atmosphere,  incon- 
venience, conflagrations,  sickness,  and  death,  would  be  far 
less  serious  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  in  their  ultimate 
consequences,  than  would  result  from  the  inconsiderate 
wrath  of  a  populace  made  mad  and  angry  enough  to  violate 
the  rights  of  property,  under  the  instigation  of  an  unprin- 
cipled press  or  the  encouragement  of  vicious  party  ad- 
venturers. 


The  positions  assumed  rest  upon  a  principle  that  is,  and 
of  necessity  must  be,  a  vital  one,  which,  if  not  recognized, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  corporation  of  a  quasi  pub' 
lie  character  to  do  business  at  all,  or  invest  its  capital  with 
any  degree  of  safety.  Not  denying  that  the  power  of  regu- 
lation rests  in  the  Government  whenever  property  is  devoted 
to  a  public  use,  we  claim  that  when  the  owner  withdraws  it 
from  that  use  he  resumes  over  it  the  same  authority  and 
right  of  ownership  as  before  its  period  of  dedication  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Justice  Waite,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Elevator  case,  declares  that  "property 
"  becomes  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a 
"  manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence  and  to  affect  the 
"community  at  large.  When,  therefore,  one  devotes  his 
"property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he  in 
"effect  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  must 
"  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good 
"  to  the  extent — only — of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created. 
"  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing  the 
"  USE,  but,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit 
"  to  the  control."  So,  then,  we  repeat,  that  when  the  railroad 
retires  from  business  as  a  common  carrier,  and  the  Spring 
Valley  from  its  occupation  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
water,  the  railroad  companies  may — having  first  discharged 
all  their  obligations — bank  the  fires  of  their  locomotives,  stop 
running  their  trains,  tear  up  their  tracks  and  sell  their  rails 
fcr  old  iron,  and  leave  the  people  to  travel  as  best  they  may, 
and  the  water  company  to  dispose  of  its  lands,  destroy  its 
reservoirs,  take  up  its  distributing-pipes,  and  allow  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  to  get  water  where  it  can  find  it. 


"  If  I  were  rich  ! "  says  everybody  who  is  poor,  "  I  would 
do  this  and  that."  They  would  be  generous  and  do  gener- 
ous acts  ;  they  would  relieve  the  poor,  endow  charities,  adorn 
cities,  assist  relatives,  and  become  overflowing  fountains  of 
constant-gushing  goodness.  They  doubtless  think  this,  and 
really  believe  that  they  would  become  the  perfect  models  of 
perfect  men  and  women.  We  think  this  of  ourselves,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  if  we  were  as  rich  as  Flood,  or  Stanford,  or 
Mills,  or  Sharon,  we  would  rebuild  the  burned  conservatory 
at  Golden  Gate  Park  ;  we  would  construct  a  great  boulevard 
from  the  Park  entrance  to  the  ocean  ;  we  would  ooze  golden 
gifts  from  every  pore  ;  around  our  head  should  be  a  halo  of 
reflected  nobility  ;  liberality,  munificence,  and  bounty  should 
clothe  us  as  a  garment ;  we  should  be  luminous  with  benefi- 
cence, and  be  beloved  by  all ;  we  would  shame  the  miserly 
rich  by  our  open-handedness.  Everybody  that  is  not  rich 
reasons  in  this  wise,  and  if  everybody  does  not  say  it  he 
thinks  it  all  the  same.  The  poor  are  good  to  the  poor,  and 
outside  this  class  there  is  very  little  real  generosity.  The 
churches,  as  organized  for  charity,  are  a  conspicuous  failure. 
The  Roman  Church  of  this  city  has  no  institution  of  pure 
charity  connected  with  it.  The  Masonic  order  and  all  kin- 
dred and  imitative  organizations  pay  more  money  for  show, 
parade,  rent,  funeral,  and  other  pageantry  expenses  than  for 
charity.  We  come  back  to  our  point  of  departure  with  the 
reflection  whether,  after  all,  our  rich  people  are  not  about  as 
generous  as  we  poor  folks  would  have  been  if  we  had  been 
rich  and  they  had  been  poor.  We  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether,  if  we  possessed  the  consolidated  wealth  of  railroad, 
bonanza,  and  Spring  Valley,  we  should  take  an  umbrella  of 
a  rainy  day  to  search  out  the  whereabouts  of  poor  Nicholas 
Luning  to  ascertain  if  he  was  pretty  comfortable,  or  whether 
we  would  rebuild  the  conservatory,  and  give  money  to  re- 
pair the  drives  at  Golden  Gate  Park,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Haggin,  Robert  Morrow,  and  other  poor  but  valuable  citizens 
might  enjoy  themselves,  after  their  week's  labor,  with  a 
Sabbath  day's  recreation  therein.  When  we  recall  the  fact 
that  when  our  millionaires  were  poor  they  were  just  as  good 
and  no  better  than  ourselves,  we  wonder  whether,  if  we 
should  become  millionaires,  we  should  be  any  better  or  more 
generous  than  they.  We  have  come  to  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion that  if  we  had,  say,  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
in  government  bonds,  we  would  register  them,  purchase  a 
pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  coupons,  and  let  the  world  and  all 
its  widows  and  unfortunates,  its  poor,  and  sick,  and  suffering 
go  hang  themselves. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK    TOWN-TALK. 


"Flaneur"  Details  the  Gossip  of  the  Clubs  at  the  Metropolis, 


The  Union  Club  again.  I  confess  that  I  begin  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  Union.  It  is  rough  on  a  club  composed  of 
such  extremely  aristocratic  and  fashionable  old  gentlemen  to 
be  so  much  in  hot  water.  This  time  the  affliction  is  so  vtry 
hard  to  bear.  In  the  alleged  duels  between  Bennett  and 
May,  and  Loubat  and  Turnbull,  there  have  always  been 
points  of  honor  involved.  Even  in  the  stories  about  tailor 
and  dinner-bills  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
for  it  is  always  the  proper  thing  for  a  fast-liver  and  aristo- 
cratic society  man  to  hang  up  his  tailor  and  get  the  best  of 
his  caterer.  So,  too,  a  popular  club  man  may  run  his  horses 
with  shrewdness  that  is  a  trifle  suspicious,  and  owe  a  good 
many  debts  for  cards,  and  still  remain  in  good  standing  in 
his  club.  But  clubs  and  society  have  agreed  that  the  limit 
is  reached  when  a  man  attempts  to  cheat  his  washerwoman. 
It  is  a  particularly  unhappy  phase  of  the  matter  that  the  em- 
inent member  of  the  Union  who  owes  his  washerwoman  is 
not  the  only  man  in  that  organization  who  has  been  guilty 
of  such  an  offense.  The  Union  has  only  one  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. No  man  belonging  to  a  less  toney  club  could 
have  run  up  a  bill  for  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars 
without  being  arrested.  Mrs.  Eliza  Bailey  is  the  washer- 
woman in  question.  She  says  that  she  has  "done  up"  the 
eminent  Union  Club  man's  linen  for  two  years  without  being 
paid.  But  recently  he  got  married.  His  wife  at  once  dis- 
charged Mrs.  Bailey,  and  she  sues  the  new-made  groom. 
When  the  case  came  up  in  court  the  room  was  crowded  with 
eminent  members  from  the  other  clubs,  who  gulped  down 
every  word  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel  with  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment. Of  course,  the  counsel  went  for  the  Union  Club  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  a  Lotus  Club  man,  and  the  result  was 
satisfactory.     The  Union  lost  the  day,  and  the  bill  was  paid. 

It  is  a  promising  thing  that  the  most  popular  form  of  ball 
dress  is  the  one  without  any  train.  Long  trains  at  balls  are 
now  a  rarity,  demi-trains  quite  common,  and  trainless 
dresses,  with  low-cut  and  sleeveless  corsage,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all.  One  girl  at  the  Charity  Ball  wore  such  a  costume 
as  the  last  named,  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  point  lace 
and  blue  ostrich  tips.  I  asked  her  name,  and  was  told  that 
she  was  Miss  Carpenter,  of  San  Francisco.  If  all  your 
girls  dress  with  such  exquisite  taste,  I  shall  be  moved  to 
make  an  overland  pilgrimage.  Speaking  of  San  Francisco 
women,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Unger,  of  that  famous  town,  got  her 
name  in  all  the  papers  for  a  striking  toilet  of  white  satin  and 
crepe  de  chine,  made  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  style.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  more  or  less  remarkable,  or  the 
papers  would  not  have  given  it  special  mention.  The  Char- 
ity wasn't  an  overwhelming  success  in  point  of  social  tone, 
though  the  money  returns  were  ample.  I  felt  on  the  night 
of  the  ball  as  I  have  felt  on  similar  occasions  for  many  years. 
It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  old  dowagers  ought  to  have 
guardians.  It  is  shocking  to  a  man  of  a  refined  and  sensa- 
tive  nature  to  wander  loose  at  the  Charity  Ball.  The  exhi- 
bitions of  mature  and  senile  nudity  grow  worse  at  the  Char- 
ity every  year.  By  some  freak  of  fate,  the  young  women 
never  give  way  to  this  tendency  to  attend  a  ball  in  a  costume 
that  would  cause  a  woman's  instantaneous  arrest  if  she  ex- 
posed herself  so  completely  in  the  street.  It  is  only  the 
dowagers  who  are  near  to  or  utterly  beyond  sixty  who  give 
way  to  such  poverty  of  raiment.  If  it  were  the  younger 
women  who  did  this,  am  I  the  man  to  raise  his  voice  in  de- 
nunciation thereof  ?  God  forbid.  But  I  draw  the  line  at  the 
woman  who  has  seen  sixty  hard  and  rugged  winters.  There 
is  a  problem  here  for  philosophers.  Why  do  these  women 
— ladies  of  unquestionable  respectability,  leaders  in  the  most 
refined  society,  and  known  far  and  wide  for  their  good  works 
— why,  I  say,  do  these  women,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
irrevocably  and  indubitably  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
appear  at  public  balls  in  costumes  that  are  positively  inde- 
cent ?  Is  it  that  they  feel  a  keen  and  poignant  remorse  that 
they  have  veiled  their  charms  so  long  from  the  general  eye 
of  man  that  they  reveal  the  lack  of  such  charms  at  too  late 
a  day  ?  Have  they  learned  too  late  the  potent  influence  over 
man  of  a  dicolleti  corsage,  and  resolved  to  gratify  him  by 
generously  revealing  nearly  all  of  their  anatomy,  so  as  to 
show  him  that  they  are  sorry  they  wore  so  much  clothing  in 
their  younger  days  ?  Or  is  it  the  awful  and  painful  truth 
that  the  love  of  admiration  grows  stronger  with  the  advance 
of  years,  until  they  make  one  last  and  frantic  effort  to  catch 
the  approving  glance  of  the  eye  of  man,  at  the  expense  of 
modesty  and  respectability?  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  dowagers  at  the  Charity  made  most 
shocking  spectacles  of  themselves. 

Salmi  Morse,  the  author  of  the  "  Passion  Play,"  says  that 
the  curtain  for  his  temple  in  West  Twenty-third  Street,  will 
be  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  It  will  be  covered 
by  a  large  allegorical  painting  called  "  The  Bell  of  Calvary." 
The  curtain  is  not  yet  hung.  I  saw  the  rehearsal  of  the 
second  and  third  acts  on  Saturday  evening.  The  Virgin 
Mary  is  personated  by  a  Jewish  girl  about  nineteen  years  of 
age.  She  is  of  slight,  well-shaped  figure,  very  dark  hair  and 
complexion,  and  large,  deep  sunken  eyes.  She  speaks  in  a 
high-pitched,  affected  tone,  and  rolls  her  eyes  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Her  mouth  is  so  large  as  to  seriously  imperil  the 
safety  of  the  spectators  in  the  front  row.  Joseph  is  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  fine  voice  and  clear  enunciation, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  experience  in 
acting.  Herod  and  Herodias  were  personated  by  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  professional  actors.  Both 
acted  their  parts  with  great  good  taste  and  judgment.  They 
labored  under  the  difficulty  of  having  to  enunciate  the  most 
jaw-breaking  sentences.  Mr.  Morse  seems  to  have  strung 
together  a  series  of  obscure,  entangled, twisted,  many-lettered 
words,  which  require  the  closest  attention  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  meaning.  The  actors  literally  choked  over 
some  of  his  agglomerations  of  consonants.  The  minor  parts 
were  very  well  done  as  a  general  thing.  Both  acts  were 
short  and  extremely  stupid.  I  could  see  nothing  in  them, 
unless  their  dullness,  which  could  offend  anybody.  Whether 
scenery  and  costumes  wilLalter  all  this  is  very  doubtful.  I 
bplkrv-  rfce  play  would  draw  full  houses  of  curiosity  seekers 
1  ;"ip,  and  after  that  it  would  fall  as  flat  as  "Serge 

L'he  inienor  of  the  temple  is  very  dreary,  and 
icininds  one  of  a  Methodic  church. 


It  is  considered  "swell"  in  New  York  for  young  ladies, 
when  at  card  parties,  to  laugh  and  talk  as  much  as  possible, 
even  if  the  game  be  whist.  How  Mrs.  Battle  would  gasp 
and  stare,  could  she  witness  this  profanation  of  what  she, 
according  to  her  biographer,  Charles  Lamb,  regarded  as  a 
sacred  act ! 

Just  now  there  is  a  rush  of  New  Yorkers  to  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  due  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  to  the  presence 
there  of  the  Princess  Louise.  Still  Bermuda  has  been  a 
favorite  resort  for  years  past.  I  have  some  friends  now  in 
Hamilton,  and  they  write  me  that  they  are  having  a  very 
pleasant  time.  The  visitors  unite  in  dances,  private  the- 
atricals and  other  amusements,  while  the  officers  of  the 
British  garrison  stationed  there  are  constantly  giving  little 
social  blow-outs.  Board  costs  ten  dollars  a  week ;  straw- 
berries and  other  green  fruit  will  not  be  in  season  until 
March.  The  steamer  Orinoco  goes  to  and  returns  from 
Bermuda  once  every  two  weeks,  and  that  is  absolutely  the 
only  link  of  communication  that  Bermuda  has  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  passage  takes  three  days,  and  is  some- 
times terribly  rough.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  repay  a 
man  to  go  there  alone,  if  he  went  in  search  of  pleasure 
merely.  A  small  party  of  both  sexes  could  undoubtedly 
have  a  good  time.  The  single  man  could  probably  have  a 
better  time  on  the  Florida  sea-coast.  I  believe  there  would 
be  many  more  visitors  to  Bermuda  if  communication  were 
more  frequent.  Some  talk  was  occasioned  by  the  departure 
in  the  same  steamer  recently  of  the  pretty  but  delicate  little 
wife  of  an  ex-drygoods  merchant  and  a  wild  young  broker. 
The  wife  went  for  her  health;  the  broker  on  business.  The 
only  thing  that  gives  the  affair  an  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  husband  went  down  on  the  next  steamer  and  brought 
his  wife  home.  The  next  trip  the  broker  followed.  It  was 
not  a  highly  successful  episode  in  the  life  of  the  young 
broker,  because  his  most  profitable  customer  was  a  great 
speculator  who  happened  to  be  a  brother  of  the  ex-drygoods 
merchant.  The  great  speculator  withdrew  his  orders,  *nd 
the  young  broker  has  given  up  his  dog-cart.  This  is  one  of 
those  things  lhat  occur  even  in  the  most  discreet  families. 

These  are  the  days  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  characters 
of  persons  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  history.  A 
New  Yorker  has  discovered  that  Captain  Kidd  was  no  pirate 
at  all,  but  the  innocent  victim  of  a  political  plot.  According 
to  his  theory,  Kidd  was  a  privateer,  duly  commissioned  by 
the  British  Government,  and  was  careful  to  prey  only  on  the 
commerce  of  England's  enemies.  Unfortunately  for  Kidd, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  whose  downfall  was  de- 
sired, had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  enterprise.  Although, 
therefore,  innocent  of  breaking  the  law  of  nations,  poor  Kidd 
was  hung  as  a  pirate,  in  order  to  prove  a  member  of  the  ad- 
miralty board  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  piracy,  and,  in 
that  way,  bring  about  his  resignation  and  destroy  his  politi- 
cal power. 

A  New  Yorker,  now  in  London,  writes  in  a  private  letter 
that  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  the  British  me- 
tropolis to  obtain  capital  with  which  to  open  mines,  build 
railways,  and  conduct  similar  enterprises.  For  example, 
"the  British  capitalist,"  says  my  letter,  "  is  called  upon  to 
supply  the  money  to  work  mines  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
that  have  laid  dormant  for  twenty-five  hundred  years,  as 
well  as  the  newly  discovered  leads  of  Colorado  and  Arizona. 
A  company  is  now  forming  to  conduct  oil  from  the  petro- 
leum deposits  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  through  a  pipe  six  hun- 
dred miles  long,  to  the  Black  Sea."  When  this  last  under- 
taking is  completed,  how  familiar  will  become  the  item  in 
Russian  or  Turkish  newspapers,  that  "Catharina  Romanof, 
chambermaid  in  the  imperial  palace,"  or  "  Fatima,  cook  to 
Ali  Pasha,"  was  "  fatally  burned,  yesterday,  through  attempt- 
ing to  kindle  a  fire  by  means  of  kerosene  oil." 

Our  low-church  Episcopalians  are  in  despair  because  two 
of  their  former  strongholds  have  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  clergymen  with  what  seems  to  them  comparatively  high- 
church  proclivities.  Not  only  does  Doctor  Satterlee  at  Calvary 
turn  toward  the  altar  when  making  an  invocation  to  the 
Deity,  but  since  Lent  began  he  has  ordered  the  church  to  be 
opened  long  before  the  time  of  service,  in  order  to  give  wor- 
shipers an  opportunity  to  meditate  and  pray  in  a  sacred 
place.  The  enormity  of  Doctor  Satterlee's  innovation  will 
be  conceived  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  story  told  of  one  of 
the  vergers  at  Westminster.  He  was  showing  sight-seers 
around  the  cathedral,  when  another  visitor  dared  to  kneel 
down  to  pray,  although  there  was  no  service  in  progress. 
"None  of  that,"  cried  the  verger,  poking  the  kneeling  man 
in  the  back;  "no  prayin'  'lowed  'ere  arter  service  hours! 
People  is  all  the  time  a-kneelin'  down  'ere,  an'  I  has  all  I 
can  do  to  stop  'em,"  he  complained  to  the  person  who  had 
come  to  see  the  edifice  and  not  to  pray  in  it,  in  the  tone  of 
an  ill-used  man.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Rainsford's  celebra- 
tions of  the  communion  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during 
Lent,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  celebrations,  has 
contributed  to  the  holy  horror  of  the  low-church  folk.  The 
high-church  people,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  Doctor 
Satterlee  anything  but  one  of  themselves,  and  dub  Mr. 
Rainsford  a  Methodist. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  scandal  talked  at  New  York 
dinner-parties,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  character  that  would 
make  the  tattlers  in  Sheridan's  play  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  Somebody  has  suggested  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  the  evil,  because  the  average  New  York  diner-out  has 
nothing  but  scandal  to  talk  about.  He  cannot,  as  Sheridan 
said  of  a  contemporary,  "rely  on  his  imagination  for  his 
facts,  and  his  memory  for  his  jokes  "  ;  for  he  has  no  imagina- 
tion, and  no  memory  for  anything  but  tittle-tattle. 

The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  sending  invitations  to  social 
gatherings  by  mail  gave  rise  to  a  curious  complication  here 
recently.  Mrs.  John  R.  Brodhead,  who  lives  at  No.  8  West 
Twenty-first  Street,  received  an  official  notification  that  a 
letter  addressed  to  her,  which  had  been  detained  for  lack  of 
postage,  could  be  obtained  by  payment  of  the  amount  due. 
The  requisite  sum  was  paid,  and  Mrs.  Brodhead  accordingly 
received  the  cards  for  the  approaching  reception  of  the 
Baroness  de  Thornsen,  her  next  door  neighbor. 

New  York,  February  23,  1883.  Flaneur. 


CHIPS  FROM  VARIOUS  BLOCKHEADS. 


The  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
church  in  which  lie  buried  the  remains  of  William  Shake- 
speare, has  been  fined  one  pound  twelve  shillings,  and  bent  to 
jail  lor  a  day,  for  assaulting  one  of  his  choir  boys. 


Lakeside  Musings. 

A  seventeen-year-old  Boston  boy  has  committed  a  suc- 
cessful forgery.     Culture  is  bound  to  tell. 

A  celebrated  Russian  painter  is  going  on  a  sketching  tour 
to  India,  but  a  press  of  other  matter  prevents  the  publica- 
tion of  his  name. 

A  Pennsylvania  inventor  has  evolved  a  new  rat-trap,  in 
one  end  of  which  is  a  mirror.  Male  rats  will  have  a  poor 
chance  to  get  into  this  trap. 

"Gin,"  says  the  New  York  Cormntrcial  Advertiser ^  "  ruins 
genius."  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  some  editors  in  fram- 
ing excuses  is  certainly  creditable. 

"Will  the  Roses  Bloom  Again?"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
song.  The  chances  are  that  they  will  unless  some  Boston 
girl  comes  along  that  way  and  smiles. 

The  price  of  chewing-gum  has  advanced  nearly  one-half 
during  the  last  thirty  days.  The  name  of  the  Vassar  girl 
who  has  mislaid  her  hunk  is  not  known. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  dresses  are  said  to  have  cost  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  Which  particular  suit  of  summer-clothes  Mr. 
Langlry  will  wear  this  winter  is  not  known. 

There  is  a  woman  a  little  distance  from  Boston  who  has 
been  separated  from  six  husbands  by  divorce.  This  seems 
to  be  a  lucky  year  for  Massachusetts  men. 

Michigan  claims  to  have  gained  fifty  thousand  new  settlers 
in  her  northern  counties  this  year.  The  Sweet  Singer  of 
Michigan,  it  will  be  remembered,  moved  to  Kansas  in  1881. 

"  The  Washington  dispatches  say  that  President  Arthur 
has  decided  to  adopt  a  new  policy.  I  knew  a  man  in  Con- 
necticut, several  years  ago,  who  sawed  off  the  limb  of  a  tree 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  that  came  to  the  same  conclusion." 
—  William  M.  Evarts. 

A  scientific  journal  says  that  the  great  bald  spot  which 
has  been  visible  on  the  face  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is  growing 
fainter.  Probably  the  last  burlesque  troupe  in  Jupiter  has 
gone  into  winter  quarters.  — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Hawkeye"   Dots. 

There  is  a  "  cow-tree"  that  grows  in  Venezuela  that,  when 
tapped,  gives  out  a  sap  that  is  white,  milky,  and  nutritious. 
It  has  several  advantages  over  the  native  American  cow. 
The  milk  of  the  tree  contains  more  milk  and  less  water,  and 
the  tree  can't  kick  you  clean  across  the  barn-yard  and  through 
a  panel  of  rail  fence  if  you  happen  to  stand  on  the  wrong 
side  when  you  tap  it  for  milk. 

A  Syracuse  cow  was  run  over  by  a  railway  train  and  one 
of  her  hind  legs  cut  off.  Her  owner,  a  skillful  surgeon,  healed 
the  wounded  stump  and  put  on  a  wooden  leg,  upon  which 
the  cow  now  stumps  around  very  comfortably.  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  probably  is,  the  only  trouble  will  be  that  when 
that  cow  is  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  one  of  the 
quarters  won't  have  any  handle. 

Now  the  scientists  tell  us  that  the  concentric  rings  in  a 
tree  are  no  guide  whatever  to  the  tree's  age  ;  that  a  section 
of  the  trunk  may  show  thirty  rings  when  the  tree  is  only  eight 
years  old.  There  you  go  again.  By  and  by,  when  you  go  to 
buy  a  cow,  and  stand  appalled  at  seeing  forty-six  rings  on 
each  horn,  the  man  will  pull  a  copy  of  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
on  you  and  swear  by  all  that  is  scientific  that  that  cow  is  a 
heifer,  only  thirteen  months  old. 

A  Colorado  paper  tells  how,  not  long  since,  a  Union  Pa- 
cific train  chased  a  wolf  five  miles,  and  then  the  wolf  fell 
down  and  the  train  ran  over  it.  We  believe  all  of  that,  ex- 
cept the  part  about  the  train  catching  the  wolf.  It  may  have 
.chased  it  for  five  miles,  or  five  thousand  miles,  but  it  never 
caught  it- -unless,  indeed,  the  wolf  got  tired  of  life,  or 
stopped  to  kill  a  horse  or  rob  a  hen-roost,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  or  started  to  go  back  down  the  track  after  some- 
thing it  had  left.  But  the  idea  that  a  U.  P.  train  ever  caught 
anything  that  had  legs  and  could  crawl,  and  did  crawl,  and 
kept  on  crawling,  is  absurd.  — Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Miscellaneous   Chips. 

Life  is  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Childhood's  best  cards  are 
hearts  ;  youth  is  won  by  diamonds ;  middle  age  is  con- 
quered with  a  club,  while  old  age  is  raked  in  by  a  spade. — 
Whitehall  Times. 

A  Lewiston  young  lady  who  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  pair 
of  gloves  for  her  young  man  couldn't  remember  what  the 
size  of  his  hand  was.  She  knew,  however,  that  he  wore  a 
14K  collar,  if  the  clerk  could  tell  anything  by  that. — Amsri- 
can  Queen. 

A  band  of  Indians  from  the  far  West  recently  visited  New 
Haven,  and  when  they  heard  the  Yale  boys  yell  they  drew 
apart,  and  wept  to  think  how  they  had  been  fooling  them- 
selves for  years  with  the  idea  that  they  knew  how  to  howl. — 
Boston  Post 

It  is  asserted  that  the  house-fly  transmits  disease  by  cax- 
*7mg  germs  from  place  to  place.  A  careful  housewife  will 
do  well,  when  she  sees  a  fly  with  a  germ  in  his  hand,  to  drive 
him  over  the  garden  wall  into  the  house  of  her  neighbor. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

If  you  want  to  find  a  logician,  go  to  your  tailor.  The 
other  day  one  of  these  fractions  of  the  human  family  was 
overheard  to  remark :  "  I  never  ask  a  gentleman  for  money." 
"  But  suppose  he  doesn't  pay  you  ?"  "  Weil,  if  he  doesn't 
pay  me  within  reasonable  time  I  conclude  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  then  I  ask  him. — The  Jttdge. 

A  bright  little  girl  up-town  had  a  goldfish,  which,  as  all 
the  rest  of  must  do  some  time,  died.  She  and  her  little 
brother  took  the  fish  out  to  bury  it  with  due  ceremony,  and 
after  it  was  covered  beneath  the  sod,  and  a  head-board 
erected,  the  brother  suggested  that  a  foot-board  also  be  put 
up.  "No,"  she  said,  "we  don't  want  a  foot-board;  fish 
hasn't  feet,  brother  ;  fish  has  tails,  and  wr  want  a  tail-board." 
The  "  tail  "  board  '.\ras  put  up,  and  the  mourners,  went  about 
the  streeis. — The  Drummer. 
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THREE    NOBLE    EARLS. 


'  Cockaigne  "  Describes  their  Lives  and  Loves— Two  of  a  Kind. 


Whenever  the  scandal-monders  of  society  languish  for  a 
fresh  topic  to  wag  their  heads  and  tongues  over,  the  clubs 
grow  dull  and  weary  for  something  new  to  gossip  about,  or 
the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  the  haut  ton  become 
impatient  for  a  novel  and  startling  sensation  in  high  life  to 
give,  in  its  discussion,  a  flavor  to  the  orange  pekoe  at  their 
five  o'clock  Leas,  there  is  always  an  abiding  faith  that,  though 
the  Prince  of  Wales  may  fail  them  by  a  longer  term  of  re- 
spectable behavior  than  usual,  sooner  or  later  some  perform- 
ance of  the  Lowther  family  will  furnish  the  needed  stimulus. 
The  Lowthers  are  what  the  famous  peerage  editor,  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  is  pleased  to  term  a  "great"  family. 

There  are  in  England  many  great  families,  according  to 
Burke  and  common  consent.  In  what  their  greatness  con- 
sists it  might  be  a  difficult  matter  for  most  Americans  to  dis- 
cover, for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  present 
generation  of  members  have  given  any  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  attribute  in  keeping  with  the  designation. 
Whatever  is  great  about  them,  in  its  truest  sense,  must  refer 
to  the  past,  and  depend  in  the  main  on  obscure  family  tradi- 
tions and  dim  political  history — the  obscurity  of  the  one  and 
the  dimness  of  the  other  being  in  many  cases,  however,  far 
more  favorable  to  the  retention  of  the  vaunted  title  than  to 
the  loss  of  it.  But  greatness,  in  its  common  acceptation,  in 
these  tinromantic,  utilitarian  days,  means  power,  and  it  is  in 
their  power  that  the  greatness  of  these  families  really  lies, 
and  their  power  comes  from  the  magnitude  of  their  landed 
possessions,  which  have  not  been  bought  yesterday,  but  have 
been  theirs  for  generations  and  centuries.  It  is  this  antiq- 
uity of  possession  thai  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
marks  the  line  necessary  to  be  drawn  to  exclude  the  hun- 
dreds of  families  of  nouvtaux  richgs  whose  recently  acquired 
acres  would  otherwise  entitle  them  to  be  considered  great. 
As  it  is,  the  admittedly  great  families  are  painfully  numerous. 
Yet  among  themselves  there  are  some  which  are  looked 
upon  as  greater  than  the  others  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Grosvenors,  Talbots,  Russells,  Cavendishes,  Nevills,  Cecils, 
Bentincks,  Fitzwilliams,  Percys,  Ashburnhams,  Beauclercs, 
Hamiltons,  Howards,  and  Lowthers. 

Among  these  none  have  for  centuries  been  more  powerful 
or  greater  than  the  Lowthers.  Since  long  before  1640,  when 
the  first  baronet  was  created,  they  have  been  the  leading 
family  of  Cumberland  and  (with  the  Bentincks)  of  West- 
moreland ;  and,  until  the  present  generation,  were  always 
noted  for  their  economical  ways,  thrifty  habits  of  accumula- 
tion, and  quiet,  gentleman-like  actions.  The  head  of  the 
family  is  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  When  the  father  -of  the 
present  generation  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  title,  in  1S72, 
he  was  a  comparatively  poor  man.  For  fifty-four  years  he 
had  lived  as  plain  Mr.  Lowther,  on  a  small  income,  and  then 
came  into  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income,  which,  thanks  to 
the  care  and  cautious  ways  of  his  progenitors,  amounted  to 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  chiefly  from  coal 
mines,  which,  in  their  immensity,  ran  under  the  sea  at 
Whitehaven.  But  he  didn't  lose  his  head  over  it.  Like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  quiet  and  thrifty  too,  and  while  he  held 
his  family  estates  they  remained  unimpaired. 

Not  so  his  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  seventeen,  and 
Hugh  (the  present  earl)  fifteen,  when  their  father  came  into 
the  title.  They  had  seen  the  last  of  slender  allowances  for 
pocket-money,  and  intended  that  things  should  be  different. 
The  affection  of  an  over-fond  and  silly  mother  could  not 
check  them.  They  passed  their  time  in  the  stables  at  Low- 
ther Castle,  in  the  society  of  grooms  and  stable-boys,  and, 
instead  of  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  other  noble- 
men's sons  do,  took  their  degree  in  the  science  of  horseflesh, 
and  graduated  as  adepts  in  the  lingo  of  the  stable,  the  race- 
course, and  the  hunting-field.  The  exploits  of  the  eldest, 
while  Viscount  Lowther,  are  still  fresh  in  memory,  culminat- 
ing in  his  marriage  to  the  house-maid  of  his  tutor,  the  dis- 
grace of  which,  it  is  freely  acknowledged,  aggravated  the 
malady  with  which  his  father  had  for  some  time  been  a  chronic 
sufferer,  and  unquestionably  killed  him  after  but  four  years' 
tenure  of  the  title. 

The  disgraceful  career  of  the  young  viscount  on  becoming 
the  earl,  with  a  princely  estate  and  income  to  squander, 
everybody  here  knows  only  too  well.  His  escapade  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  where  he. would  pass  half  an  hour  scram- 
bling handfuls  of  sovereigns  to  the  demi-mondaine  habitues 
of  the  (now  suppressed  by  law)  place  ;  his  special  trains,  if 
but  for  a  few  miles' journey  ;  the  brutish  intemperance  of  his 
life  ;  his  marriage  while  drunk  to  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  who 
had  persistently  followed  him  about  from  place  to  place  till 
she  caught  him  ;  his  prosecution  a  couple  of  years  ago  of  a 
wretched  man  whose  mind  had  been  impaired  by  the  use  of 
zoedone,  and  who  had  written  him  a  letter  containing  an  al- 
leged libel  on  the  fair  fame  and  name  of  his  rather  fast-going 
countess,  but  which  (though  everybody  knew  what  it  referred 
to)  was  by  the  favoritism  of  the  court  withheld  from  publi- 
cation ;  his  yachting  adventures,  which  at  times  consisted  of 
arousing  the  inhabitants  of  Whitehaven  by  firing  from  the 
deck  of  his  yacht,  while  she  lay  moored  in  the  harbor,  a  royal 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  ; 
his  chucking  about  of  five-pound  notes  to  the  touts  in  the 
ring  at  every  race  in  which  he  had  a  horse  ;  and,  lastly,  his 
death,  from  drink,  a  year  ago,  unattended  at  his  bedside  by 
his  wife,  who,  during  his  last  illness,  was  amusing  herself  in 
her  own  way  at  Cannes,  or  Monaco,  or  some  such  place, 
where  plenty  of  good-looking  young  men  are  always  to  be 
iound — all  are  too  clear  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to 
fear  that  his  memory  will  ever  fail  of  the  hue  that  is  verdant. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by  his  next 
brother,  who  is  better  known  to-day  as  Hugh  Lowther  than 
as  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Now,  Hugh  Lowther,  though  he 
is  "'ossy"  to  the  backbone,  and  can  ride  to  hounds  better 
than  he  can  express  himself  in  good  English  when  he  comes 
to  write  a  letter,  is  not  really  a  bad  sort  of  chap— compared 
to  his  brother  who  preceded  him,  at  all  events.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  left  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
pretty  country-house  near  Oakham,  called  Barleythorpe,  but 
it  didn't  take  him  long  to  get  to  the  end  of  it  all.  Most  of 
it  is( supposed  to  have  gone  on  the  turf.  In  the  meantime 
lus  brother  had  married,  and  as  time  went  on  and  there  were 
no  indications  oi  an  heir  being  born  to  her  dissipated  and  i 


physically  enervated  husband  by  the  gypsy-like  young  count- 
ess, Mr.  Hugh  thought  his  chances  of  the  title  secure  enough 
to  permit  his  marriage  with  Lady  Grace  Gordon,  a  sister  of 
the  profligate  bankrupt  (if  no  worse),  Marquis  of  Huntley. 
Lady  Grace  he  had  known  and  loved  from  childhood,  and 
he  was  seldom  known  during  his  school-boy  days  to  be  with- 
out several  of  her  photographs,  which  he  carried  loose  in  his 
pocket  to  takeout  and  look  at  now  and  then.  She  was  older 
than  he,  only  fairly  pretty,  portionless,  but  a  splendid  horse- 
woman. The  latter  qualification  made  up  for  every  other 
deficiency  in  his  eyes — and  they  were  married.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  on  propitiously.  The  earl  was  drinking  him- 
self to  death  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  money  advances  to  the 
next  heir  were  easily  obtainable,  even  though  the  percentage 
was  high.  But  one  fine  morning  it  was  formally  announced, 
as  it  had  been  rumored  for  some  time,  that  the  accouchment 
of  the  young  Countess  of  Lonsdale  might  be  expected  at  a 
certain  day  named.  Well,  here  was  a  bombshell  for  Hugh 
Lowther.  Perhaps  he  wasn't  in  a  rage  ;  and  the  things  he 
went  about  saying — how  he'd  test  the  question  of  legitimacy 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  boy,  and  things  like  that.  The  only 
wonder  is  he  wasn't  had  up  by  his  sister-in-law's  relations 
for  slander  and  libel  in  defiance  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  scandalnm  magitatum. 

Happily,  though,  it  didn't  turn  out  a  boy,  but  a  girl,  and 
so  that  additional  scandal  was  spared  to  the  already  notori- 
ous Lonsdale  family.  Since  his  accession  to  the  title,  Hugh 
Lowther  and  his  wife  have  lived  in  comparative  seclusion, 
passing  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  possibly  could  on 
horseback,  shutting  up  Lowther  Castle  and  their  town-house 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  taking  instead  a  hunting-box 
in  Leicestershire,  so  as  10  be  within  reach  of  the  Pytchley 
and  Quorn  hounds.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  has 
been  of  late,  so  far  as  scandals  are  concerned,  a  curious 
quietude  in  high  life.  Society  has  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  silly  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
marriage  to  the  abandoned  and  profligate  Mrs.  Mundy,  to 
permit  of  complimentary  notices  referring  to  her  as  "  the 
countess,"  appearing  in  the  society  journals  without  question ; 
Colonel  Wellesley's  desertion  of  his  wife  to  bask  in  the 
somewhat  passe*  smiles  of  the  nimble-legged  Gaiety  enslaver, 
Kate  Vaughn,  ceased  to  occupy  people's  minds  after  the 
customary  nine  days  was  over  ;  the  stories  brought  over 
about  Mrs.  Langtry  and  the  Anglomania- afflicted  young  man 
who  has  the  execrable  taste  to  go  following  her  about  in  pub- 
lic, no  longer  arouses  any  interest,  and  Miss  Chamberlain, 
since  the  public  roughing  she  got  from  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
has  been  wisely  taken  over  to  Cannes  by  her  disappointed 
mamma;  so  that,  when  the  World  came  out  a  week  or  two 
ago  with  the  following,  everybody  was  at  once  on  the  qui 
vzve  to  find  out  who  it  was,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  sorts 
of  shies  were  had  at  whomever  the  description  would  fit: 

1 '  A  strange  story  is  in  circulation  in  certain  sporting  circles  concerning 
the  elopement  of  a  young  lady,  of  very  high  rank  and  noble  birth,  with 
a  young  peer,  whose  marriage  was  one  of  affection,  but  whose  wife  has, 
unfortunately,  fallen  into  a  delicate  state  of  health.  The  elopement  is 
said  to  have  tiken  pi  ice  from  the  hunting-field.  The  young  lady,  who 
is  only  one  or  two-and-twenty,  is  a  very  fair  rider,  and  the  gentleman  a 
master  of  hounds." 

Several  youthful  peers  who  filled  the  bill,  even  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  delicate  wife,  were  singled  out  one  after  another. 
In  each  case,  however,  investigation  knocked  every  surmise 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Each  peer  hit  upon  was  found  to  be 
living  happily  with  his  spouse  in  the  truest  Darby  and  Joan 
fashion.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  "  young 
lady  of  high  rank  and  noble  birth"  was  determined  upon  as 
the  eloping  partner  in  each  instance,  which  goes  to  show 
how  prolific  of  her  smiles  and  general  in  the  dispensing  of 
her  favors  the  young  lady  must  be.  I  would  like  to  give  her 
name,  but  since  the  turn  the  affair  has  taken,  perhaps  it  is 
better  not  to  mention  it — for  the  present  at  any  rate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  she  is  the  fourth  daughter  of  a  Northamp- 
tonshire marquis,  is  exceedingly  pretty,  fascinating,  dashing, 
decidedly  fast,  and  not  two-and-twenty,  but  just  nineteen  ; 
that  she  is  cordially  detested  by  every  woman  whose  hus- 
band hunts  with  the  Pytchleys  ;  is  noted  for  the  possession 
of  small  feet  and  slender  ankles,  for  the  better  display  of 
which  she  always  hunts  in  patent-leather  shoes  and  black 
silk  stockings,  when  all  the  other  women  wear  Wellington 
boots,  and  that  her  name — I'll  reveal  this  much — is   Lady 

Emily  H .     However,  thus  far,  despite  the  suspicion  that 

has  attached  to  her,  inquiring  letters  from  inquisitive  friends 
have  found  her  at  home  safe  and  sound. 

By  degrees,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  was  dropping  out  of 
oeople's  minds,  and  had  grown  to  be  looked  on  as  no  more 
than  a  joke  intended  to  hit  whomsoever  it  fitted,  and  soon  it 
would  have  been  quite  forgotten.  But  it  seems  here  was  a 
chance  for  the  irrepressible  Lowther  family  to  thrust  itself 
into  public  notice,  and  for  its  present  head  to  pose  before  the 
world  as  a  press-injured  martyr.  After  a  fortnight's  delay, 
passed  in  taking  its  dimensions  and  trying  it  carefully  on, 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cap 
fits  him,  and  has,  through  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry 
James,  begun  criminal  proceedings  for  libel  against  Edmund 
Yates,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  World.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  say  that  Yates  says  he  never  intended  the  article 
for  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  everybody  is  quite  satisfied  it  was 
really  meant  for  nobody  at  all,  least  of  all  Hugh  Lowther, 
whose  face  and  figure  are  neither  of  them  attractive  enough 
to  wile  any  young  lady  of  rank  into  eloping  with  him.  Be- 
sides which,  since  the  publication  of  the  offensive  paragraph, 
Lady  Lonsdale  has  been  out  for  a  run  of  an  Lour  and  a  half 
in  a  drenching  rain-storm  with  the  Pytchley  hounds,  which 
certainly  rather  negatives  the  question  of  her  delicate  health. 
But  Lord  Lonsdale  is  master  of  the  Cottesmore  hounds,  and 
that,  with  the  "marriage  of  affection,"  is  what  he  claims 
clearly  identifies  him  with  the  libel.  But  be  it  all  as  it  may, 
right-thinking  people  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  Lowthers, 
and  the  constant  ventilation  of  their  grievances  in  public. 

Lord  Lonsdale  being  childless,  his  heir  is  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  "Charley"  Lowther,  in  whom  devil-may-care  ways 
and  equine  proclivities  are  quite  as  pronounced  as  in  his 
elder  brothers.  A  few  years  ago,  when  under  age,  he  was 
sued,  in  one  of  the  county  courts,  by  the  keeper  of  a  public 
house  in  the  Seven-Dials,  for  the  payment  of  sundry  small 
loans  of  money  and  the  food  and  lodging  of  a  pair  of  bull- 
dogs. The  Hon.  Charles  avoided  payment  on  the  plea  of 
infancy.     Comment  is  unnecessary.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  February  9,  18S3. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  Mrs.  Lorimer,"  by  Lucas  Malet,  is  an  English  story  after  the  Trol- 
lope  style.  It  is  quietly  written,  and  rather  above  the  average.  Pub- 
lished by  Appleton&Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  2.1 
Dupont  Street. 

"  Homespun  Stories,"  by  Ascott  Hope,  is  a  book  of  juvenile  stories, 
sea  tales  and  otherwise,  a  little  sensational  in  tone,  but  not  bad  in  their 
way.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey 
&  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

From  the  title  and  table  of  contents  of  "  Eras  and  Characters  of  His- 
tory," by  William  R.  Williams,  one  would  be  led  to  expect  to  find 
something  worth  a  reading,  or  at  least  meriting  an  examination,  but 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  made  up  and  patchy— a  book  made  to  sell 
on  its  face.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroit;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Modern  Age  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  pages  with  the  March  issue. 
The  number  is  a  good  one,  and  the  articles  are  well  selected.  Among 
other  stories  and  papers  are  Daudet's  "  Kadour  and  Katel,"  and  Justin 
McCarthy's  "Stage  Love."  The  "  Nymphs,"  a  prose  poem  by  Trmr- 
genieff,  Mr.  Spencer's  article,  "The  Americans,"  and  "  American  Lit- 
eraturein  England,"  written  by  an  anonymous  reviewer  for  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  The  price  of  the  Modern  Age  is  $1.60  a  year,  and  it  is  pub- 
lished at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"Tempest  Tossed,"  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, is  republished  in  more  elaborate  style,  and  with  additions 
and  corrections  by  the  author.  There  is  a  certain  crudeness  pervading 
all  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  Tilton,  which  gives  them  the  stamp  of 
counterfeit,  with  their  pinchbeck  passion,  veneered  sentiment,  and  mock 
morality.  In  his  poetry  it  is  the  same.  When  he  is  not  describing  the 
"  fierce  fever "  of  passion,  he  works  up  some  cheap  bit  of  clap-trap 
about  religion  or  the  promptings  of  the  heart.  Published  by  R.  Worth- 
ington,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


The  North  American  Review  for  March  opens  with  an  article  on 
"Money  in  Elections,"  by  Henry  George.  Robert  S.  Taylor  writes  of 
the  " Suhjugation  of  the  Mississippi."  Moncuxe  D.  Conway  contrib- 
utes a  striking  study  of  Gladstone.  Hon.  George  W.  Julian  writes  on 
"  Railway  Influence  in  the  Land  Office."  RichardA.  Proctor  discusses 
the  "  Pyramid  of  Cheops  "  ;  Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  "  Protective 
Taxes  and  Wages";  Elizur  Wright,  "Some  Aspects  of  Life  Insur- 
ance "  ;  and  finally  there  is  a  symposium  on  "  Educational  Needs,"  by 
Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  President  Thomas 
Hunter,  and  Doctor  Mary  Putnam  Tacobi. 


Announcements  :  Miss  Hoppors,  a  clever  young  English  writer,  will 
soon  publish  a  novel,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  during  the  American 

Revolutionary  War. William  Allingham  is  bringing  out  his  new 

poems  in  London  in  a  novel  fashion.  There  are  to  be  three  volumes 
altogether,  each  in  a  paper  cover,  with  a  pretty  design  of  its  own,  and 

costing  only  twenty  five  cents. A  volume  of  poems,  songs,   and 

character  sketches  on  Scottish  and  American  subjects  will  shortly  be 

brought  out  by  James  Kennedy. A  little  book  for  students  and 

conscientious  readers  is  to  be  brought  out  presently  by  Fords,  Howard 
&  HulberL  It  is  entitled  "  Books,  and  How  to  Use  Them."  and  is  the 
outcome  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Van  Dyke's  experience  in  observing  the  need  of  a 
practical  guide  to  reading  among  those  who  visit  libraries. 


The  American  Law  Review  is  now  published  in  St.  Louis,  instead 
of  Boston,  and  the  Southern  Law  Review  is  merged  in  it,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  lose  its  identity  of  name.  There  is  one  curious  feature  of 
legal  periodical  literature  in  this  country,  says  the  New  York  Post,  and 
that  is  the  infrequency  of  articles  on  legal  subjects  possessing  a  general 
poliiical  or  social  interest.  As  compared  with  similar  publications 
abroad,  our  legal  periodicals  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
articles  which  will  furnish  a  lawyer  with  recent  cases  for  briefs.  There 
is  little  in  them  to  show  that  the  bar  has  any  aims  or  standards  or  in- 
terests apart  from  money-getting.  The  American  Law  Review  did 
something  to  correct  this  tendency  by  publishing  articles  on  current 
topics  possessing  more  than  purely  technical  interest ;  and  we  trust  that, 
under  its  new  management,  it  will  not  altogether  abandon  the  attempt. 


In  the  serial  entitled  "  Der  Waldkater,"  completed  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Deutsche  Roman- Zeituitg,  published  at  Berlin,  Edgar  A.  Poe's 
remarkable  tale  of  "The  Black  Cat "  is  appropriated  by  the  author,  A. 
Von  Winterfeld,  without  word  of  explanation  or  apology.  It  is  given 
in  its  entirety  as  a  legend  belonging  to  the  place  in  which  the  action  of 
the  romance  is  located,  and  is  related  by  one  of  the  characters  in  ex- 
planation of  a  local  superstition  on  which  the  plot  of  the  story  turns. 
This  piece  of  bold  literary  piracy,  says  a  writer  in  The  Critic,  will 
doubless  recall  to  the  minds  of  snme  who  were  familiar  with  Poe's 
writings  at  the  time,  the  case  of  the  Frenchman  who,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  published  without  credit  Poe's  story  of  "  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,"  and  was  driven  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the 
American  author  by  being  sued  by  another  Frenchman  who  had  been 
simultaneously  moved  to  make  a  similar  appropriation  of  the  same 
work. 

A  correspondent  having  written  to  the  Critic  regarding  Murger,  an- 
other replies  thus:  "Your  correspondent  will  find  a  translation  of 
Murger's  '  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme,"  by  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Gypsies  of  Art,'  commencing  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  1853."  On  the  same  subject  a 
lady  writes:  "  I  have  just  read  in  your  columns  a  query  concerning  Henri 
Murger.  Mr.  Henry  Morford,  who  died  some  three  years  ago,  after  a 
checkered  literary  career,  once  informed  me  that  he  had  made  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  'Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme,'  which,  he 
plaintively  added,  '  they  stole  from  me.'  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  an 
American  edition  of  the  work  has  at  some  time  or  other  appeared,  but 
is  now  probably  out  of  print."  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  a  num- 
ber of  detached  translations  from  "  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  done  by  sev- 
eral hands,  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  Argonaut.  Among 
them  were  "  Le  Manchon  de  Francine,"  "  L'ecu  de  Charlemagne," 
' '  Le  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge, "  ' '  Dolores, "  and  a  number  ©f  others. 


It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  remarks  the  Nation,  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful when  a  French  no\jel  was  sold  into  the  fifth  or  tenth  edition — the 
"edition"  of  a  Parisian  publisher  being  a  highly  variable  quantity. 
But  times  change,  and  the  Frenchman  is  beginning  to  read  more. 
Three  of  Monsieur  Zola's  books  have  between  them  attained  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies.  Monsieur  Daudet's 
"  Numa  Roumestan  "  passed  its  sixtieth  edition,  and  Monsieur  Droz's 
"  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Bebe,"  its  hundred  and  sixteenth.  Monsieur 
Claretie's  "  Monsieur  le  Ministre  "  sold  over  fifty  thousand  copies,  and 
his  later  "  Le  Million"  has  already  sold  about  forty- five  thousand. 
Monsieur  About's  "  Roman  d'un  Brave  Homme"  has  sold  about  thirty 
thousand,  while  Henry  Greville's  (Madame  Alice  Durand's)  "Sonia" 
and  "  Dosia  "  have  been  sold  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  thousand  and 
thirty  thousand  copies  respectively.  Monsieur  Ludovic  Halevy's 
"  Abb£  Constantin  " — of  which  there  are  at  least  three  rival  American 
translations — has  passed  its  thirty-fifth  edition,  while  his  collection  of 
tales  about  "  Monsieur  et  Madame  Cardinal "  has  reached  its  twenty- 
seventh.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  books  have  been  translated  in 
America,  although,  curiously  enough,  hardly  one  has  been  translated 
in  England.  Chief  among  the  novelists  less  known  in  America  is  Mon- 
sieur Georges  Ohnet,  whose  "  Serge  Panine, "aided  bya  dramatization, 
has  been  sold  to  the  tune  of  seventy-five  thousand  copies,  while  his 
later  "Maltre  de  Forges"  follows  fa3t  with  sixty  thou?  nd  Evt  n 
plays,  if  they  are  very  successful,  may  have  a  sale  simp  y 
an  American.  Monsieur  Pailleron's  "Le  Monde  oil  I 
in  ;  -.  trtei.ty-fi'th  edition  ;  and  the  fine  and  strong  " 
of  Monsieur  Emile  Augier  surpassed  this,  if  we  misu  . 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  curious  thing,  the  glamour  of  the  stage.  A  com- 
paratively unattractive  female  placed  upon  the  stage 
will  always  command  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
An  attractive  one  will  be  feted  and  flattered.  Over  a 
beautiful  one  men  rave,  and  before  her  princes  bow. 
Under  certain  conditions. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  curious  thing,  and  one  I  can 
not  understand.  To  me  a  plain  woman  is  just  as 
plain  before  the  footlights.  Let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  complexion  must  she  come— that  she  is 
only  raddk'd,  and  not  fair.  A  heautiful  woman  is  not 
to  me  the  more  beautiful  that  she  is  on  the  stage.  If 
anything,  I  think  the  less  of  her,  for  that  her  charms 
are  public  properly.  I  care  less  to  gaze  upon  a  beau- 
tiful thing  when  the  rabble  may  pollute  it  with  their 
eyes.  This  is  unrepublican,  I  admit,  but  I  am  un- 
republican  in  some  things.  I  would  object  to  re- 
publicanism—or let  us  say  communism — in  wives. 
Not  on  account  of  the  other  fellow's  wives,  look  you. 
Far  Irom  it.     Principally  because  of  my  own. 

The  foregoing  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  re- 
turn of  a  troupe  to  the  city  whose  success  is  largely 
due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  putative  beauty  of  the 
female  performers.  They  closed  a  very  successful  en- 
gagement two  weeks  ago.  They  have  returned  and 
begun  another,  apparently  as  successful,  if  not  more 
so.  They  opened  to  a  jammed  house  on  Monday 
night. 

And  what  is  the  reason3  Many — perhaps  most — 
of  the  audience  had  been  there  before.  You  see  the 
same  faces  there  every  night.  The  golden  youth — 
si  die  savait! — the  silvern  age — si  die pouvait ! — are 
always  there.  Even  the  married  men  go  frequently, 
and  surprise  their  wives  by  occasionally  saying,  with- 
out being  asked  : 

"  My  dear,  suppose  we  go  to  the  theatre  to-night. 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  drop  in  and  see  '  Pop  '  again. 
That  comedian  Mackey  is  so  very  amusing." 

It  is  always  Mackey.  I  have  heard  few  men  speak 
of  the  other  attractions.  They  generally  fall  back  on 
Mackey. 

That  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  a  troupe  was 
here  which  contained  within  its  ranks  a  number  of 
pretty  girls.  It  also  contained  a  comedian  known  as 
Roland  Reed.  The  youth  of  the  city  were  enamored 
of  Roland  Reed.  They  went  to  the  theatre  continu- 
ally— to  see  Roland  Reed.  Sometimes  they  called  at 
the  stage-door — to  inquire  for  Roland  Reed.  Inci- 
dentally theygot  acquainted  with  some  of  the  young 
ladies. 

A  few  years  after  Roland  Reed  returned  to  the  city 
with  a  play  of  his  own.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
but  few  young  women  in  his  troupe,  and  such  as 
there  were  did  not  appear  to  be  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal beauty.  If  ever  a  man  had  occasion  to  reflect 
on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  it  was  Roland 
Ree4.  The  gilded  youth  would  have  none  of  him. 
They  did  not  even  assume  a  languid  interest  in  him. 
Poor  Roland  was  let  down  so  hard  that  it  must  have 
— well,  the  shock  must  have  curdled  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  in  his  veins, 

I  am  not  implying  that  the  present  interest  in 
Mackey  is  purely  a  fictitious  one.  Not  so.  He  is 
indeed  amusing.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  young 
men  on  one  side  of  the  footlights  take  an  unwar- 
rantable interest  in  the  young  women  on  the  other 
side  of  them.  By  no  means.  I  am  only  drawing 
parallels. 

Still,  it  is  curious.  Last  Monday  night,  as  I  said, 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  was  crowded.  The  same 
audience,  composed  of  the  same  people,  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  same  songs,  and  laughed  at  the  same 
jokes.  The  o»ly  difference  that  I  noticed  was  the 
introduction  of  a  charming  song  by  August  Mignon, 
entitled  "Recompense" — a  song,  by  the  way,  which 
has  been  rarely  sung  here  in  public,  and  deserves  to 
be  better  known. 

But  hold — I  noticed  another  thing.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  appeared  to  be  what  is  known  as  "  tired,"  and 
had  apparently  omitted  to  paint  one  side  of  her  face. 
Every  member  of  the  troupe  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Even  the  steerage  villain,  who  appears  in 
the  second  act— whose  villainy  no  man  divines,  and 
whose  words  no  man  understands — even  the  steerage 
villain  received  a  round  of  applause. 

And  the  ladies— ah,  the  ladies  !  They  were  re- 
ceivedwarmly — all  on  account  of  Mr.  Mackey,  doubt- 
less. Miss  Castleton  was  presented  with  the  largest 
flower-piece  I  ever  saw  on  a  San  Francisco  stage.  It 
must  have  been  over  six  feet  high,  and  was  very  elab- 
orate. In  the  centre  was  a  representation  of  the 
young  lady,  from  the  midriff  upward,  as  she  appears 
C>\  akrr  song.  This  was  all  in  flowers,  the 
.;■,  or  lavender,  being  done  in  violets.     It 


is  perhaps  cruel  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  audi- 
ence did  not  know  what  this  represented.  Numerous 
were  the  queries  as  to  "what  that  wad  in  the  centre 
was  for  ?  " 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  this  flower- 
piece  did  not  come  from  the  management.  The 
management  are  not  giving  flower-pieces  six  feet 
high — that  is,  not  to  any  extent. 

Apropos  of  flowers,  Miss  Perry  received  a  large 
bunch  of  violets,  about  the  size  of  a  coal-hod.  A 
gentleman  in  front  of  me  turned  to  his  companion — 
a  youth  with  close-cropped  hair,  stand-up  collar,  and 
a  coat  cut  so  high  that  his  scarf-pin  just  struggled 
over  its  top — he  turned  to  this  incroyable,  and  said ; 

"  Queer,  ain't  it?  Little  Perry  seems  to  be  as  much 
of  a  favorite  as  the  Castleton,  but  she  doesn't  get  as 
many  flowers." 

"  No,  it  ain't  queer,"  replied  the  interesting  youth  ; 
"it's  perfectly  easy  to  understand.  This  is  the 
racket."  And  stooping  over,  he  whispered  in  his 
companion's  ear. 

"Oh,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  "I 
catch  on." 

A  lady  by  my  side  leaned  forward  slightly  as  the 
two  men  spoke.  She  was  apparently  interested  in 
the  stage  for  a  moment.  Still,  she  did  not  hear  the 
whispered  reply,  and  looked  annoyed.  Although  I 
did  not  hear  it  either,  I  could  have  told  her  what  it 
was.  But  I  did  not.  For  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. 

While  in  this  line  of  thought,  let  me  draw  another 
parallel.  I  "wander  in  parallels,"  as  I  write,  like 
the  maiden  in  Calverly's  ballad.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Miss  Leslie  at  the  Baldwin,  who  plays  the  blind 
sister  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  is  the  prettiest 
girl  who  has  been  on  the  stage  here  for  many  a  day. 
I  do  not  state  this  merely  on  my  own  judgment,  for 
I  am  not  a  connoisseur  in  pretty  girls.  I  can  not 
speak,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "without  prejudice."  I 
am  apt  to  be  affected  by  other  considerations.  But 
as  to  Miss  Leslie's  beauty,  I  take  the  judgment  of  the 
ladies.  They  are  good  judges — of  female  beauty. 
But  not  of  masculine.  They  always  seem  to  me,  in 
that  case,  to  incline  toward  what  I  call  the  bar- 
keeper order  of  beauty.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  it. 

Well,  the  ladies  almost  unanimously  say  that  Miss 
Leslie  is  a  remarkably  pretty  girl.  Yet  she  has  at- 
tracted no  attention  from  the  gilded  youth  who  rave 
over  Miss  Kate  Castleton. 

But  what  can  be  the  reason,  you  ask. 

Really,  I  couldn't  telL  It  may  be  because  she  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Madison  Square. 

And  Miss  Kate  Castleton  ? 

Oh,  well,  Miss  Kate  Castleton  is  not 

Pasquino. 


When  the  Minnie  Palmer  troupe  were  here,  Mr. 
John  R.  Rogers,  with  his  accustomed  good  taste, 
billed  John  Gilbert's  appearance  on  all  the  dead-walls 
as  "  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  appearance  on  any  stage  since 
the  dreadful  holocaust  in  Milwaukee."  A  lady  in  the 
audience  attentively  contemplated  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
turning  to  her  escort,  remarked: 

"If,  in  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Provideace,  it 
was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Gilbert  family  should 
perish  at  Milwaukee,  I  do  not  see  why  Divine  Provi- 
dencechose  Mrs.  Gilbert." 


"The  City  "  has  been  running  through  the  week 
at  the  California.  Next  Monday  evening  will  be 
produced  "The  Red  Pocket-book,"  a  melodrama 
translated  from  the  French.  Mr.  Henry  Aveling, 
an  excellent  actor,  takes  the  leading  part.  The  bills 
state  that  the  play  has  been  ' '  rearranged  and  re- 
written by  David  Belasco."  The  Vokes  family  is  un- 
derlined to  appear  at  this  theatre. 


At  the  Baldwin,  next  Monday  evening,  the  manage- 
ment announce  that  they  will  present  to  every  lady 
the  same  souvenir  which  was  issued  in  New  York  to 
signalize  the  one  hundredth  performance  of  "Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop."  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
little  portfolio,  containing  heliotypes  of  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  play.     It  is  unique  and  pretty. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last  a  fashionable  a  idience 
gathered  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Blankart,  on  Geary 
Street,  to  listen  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  invitation 
concerts  given  by  Messrs.  Zech,  Kelley,  and  Blank- 
art.  The  opening  piece  was  a  duo  by  Mr.  Blankart  on 
the  violin  and  Mr.  Kelley  at  the  piano,  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  D  major  being  rendered.  Mr.  Zech  next 
played  a  selection  from  Schumann,  following  it  with 
Chopin's  F  minor  Mazurka,  and  one  of  Kullak's 
Etudes.  Schumann's  "  Marchenbild"  and  Neu- 
mann's "  Romanza,"  for  piano  and  violin,  were  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Zeck  and  Blankart.  The  per- 
formance ended  with  a  ' '  Ballade  "  by  Lizst,  rendered 
by  Mr.  Zech,  to  which  he  added  a  "Song  without 
Words,"  and  a  Minuet  in  E  flat  minor  of  his  own 
composition.  Mr.  Zech  is  of  the  Lizst  school.  He 
is  seen,  however,  to  best  in  advantage  in  Schumann. 
He  fails  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  Chopin.  Mr. 
Blankart  did  some  excellent  playing  in  the  Beethoven 
Sonata.  He  is  an  earnest  performer,  and  plays  with 
admirable  quietness  and  feeling.  Mr.  Kelley  was 
suffering  from  indisposition,  but  will  take  part  in  the 
second  concert,  on  next  Wednesday  evening.      B. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Mrs,  Norton's  Fourth  Song  Recital. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  never  in  clearer,  fuller  voice  than 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  fourth  song  recital,  last 
week.  She  never  offered  a  more  fastidiously  chosen 
programme.  She  was  never  better  accompanied. 
She  never  appeared  before  a  more  polite  and  polished 
audience.      And  yet — "and,"    (as   somebody   says, 

somewhere,)    "I    might  add,   and  yet" The 

evening  was  certainly  a  musical  success  ;  but  it  was 
success  without  the  flush  of  that  delicate  enthusiasm 
which  waits  upon  the  mutual  inspiration  of  singer 
and  hearers  for  all  its  warmth  and  color.  It  was  an 
elegant,  correct,  and  even  classical  success  ;  but, 
with  every  element  provided,  it  lacked,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  the  charm — as  memorable  as  it 
is  indefinable — of  the  recital  three  months  ago.  It 
seemed,  that  December  night,  as  if  her  listeners  hung 
upon  every  tone,  like  delighted  children.  The  pro- 
gramme was  a  continued  story  in  song,  from  begin- 
ing  to  end  ;  while  that  of  the  other  evening  was  in 
effect  detached,  premeditated,  and  too  elaborately 
adjusted.  It  was  so  faultlessly  presented  withal,  that 
the  mere  mention  of  it  seems  a  matter  for  delibera- 
tion and  debate.  Like  Ned  Softly  in  the  "  Tattler," 
one  is  inclined  to  spend  a  whole  morning  deciding 
whether  to  say  ; 

"You  sang  your  songs  with  so  much  art," 
or, 

"Your  songs  you  sang  with  so  much  art." 

Whichever  way  that  point  might  be  finally  set- 
tled, however,  the  fact  could  not  be  changed  that  all 
the  songs  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  first, 
"  What  will  you  do,  love?  "  by  Lover,  showed  Mrs. 
Norton's  voice  free  from  hoarseness  and  true  to  tonic 
tones,  while  her  rare  distinctness  of  pronunciation 
was  admirable  as  ever.  This  ballad  was  followed  by 
"  Der  rothe  Sarafan,"  a  curious  and  fascinating  Rus' 
sian  folk-song,  and  this  by  a  still  more  eloquently 
expressive  canto  popolate,  "  Se  non  volevi,"  with  an 
undulating  accompaniment  of  peculiar  grace.  The 
second  group  of  songs  consisted  of  "My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair,"  by  Haydn,  "  Quando  miro,"  by 
Mozart,  and  "  Delizia,"  a  Romance  on  a  theme  by 
Beethoven  ;  and  although  a  trio  of  more  famous  mu- 
sical parentage  could  scarcely  be  arranged,  these  three 
children  of  genius  were  but  coldly  received.  The 
Haydn  number  left  an  almost  painful  impression  of  ef- 
fect and  strained  exertion  ;  and  a  certain  explosiveness 
of  attack,  particularly  on  high  notes,  which  has  hitherto 
been  infrequently  employed  by  Mrs.  Norton,  was  re- 
peatedly noticeable  in  the  same  selection.  "  Quando 
miro,"  as  chaste  and  lovely,  and  finely  wrought  as  a 
bit  of  silver  filagree,  awakened  only  a  half-hearted 
response;  and  "Delizia"  seemingly  soared  above 
the  heads  of  the  audience.  Into  her  Schumann 
selections  —  the  "  Volksliedcben, "  op.  51,  No.  2; 
"Mondnacht,"  op.  39,  No.  5;  and  "Sehnsucht," 
op.  51,  No.  1 — Mrs.  Norton  threw  much  feeling  and 
thought,  singiDg  the  last  of  the  three  with  especial 
fervor  and  passion.  "Traume"and  "  Schmerzen, 
two  difficult,  strange,  and,  at  a  first  hearing,  all  but 
incomprehensible  songs,  by  Wagner,  followed  the 
Schumann  numbers  in  order,  and  were  succeeded, 
vocally,  by  a  "  Menuet,"  by  Saint-Saens,  F.  Herold's 
"Souvenirs  du  jeune  age,"  and  "  Fleurs  des  Alpes,' 
by  J.  B.  Wekerlin.  Of  thesewholly  delightful  compo- 
sitions, the  "  Souvenirs  du  jeuneage  "  was  enthusias- 
tically redemanded,  and  given  with  the  utmost  purity 
and  repose  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  .four  old  English 
songs,  "  Early  one  morning, "  "Allan  Water,"  "The 
Thorn,"  and  "Sigh  no  more,  ladies."  As  always, 
Mrs.  Norton's  rendering  of  these  quaint  and  unaf- 
fected airs  was  simply  perfection.  Where  a  single 
breath  may  ' '  make  or  mar, "  her  intuition  never  fails, 
her  artistic  taste  and  sense  of  musical  truth  never  fall 
short ;  and  still  are  sounding  those  exquisitely  soft 
cadences  of  "  Allan  Water,"  and  the  impassioned 
strains  of  "The  Thorn." 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit 
appeared  with  notes  in  her  various  interesting  piano 
numbers.  These  were  Gigue,  from  Partita  in  B  flat, 
by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Gigue,  from  Suite  in  D,  by  Handel ; 
Romanza,  op.  28,  No.  2,  Schumann  ;  Scherzo,  from 
Suite  in  Canonform,  op.  35,  Jadassohn;  Gavotte, 
from  Gliick's  ' '  Orpheus, "  transcribed  by  Von  Bulow  ; 
two  sketches  for  the  piano-forte,  by  M.  G.  Carmi- 
chael ;  Mazurka,  in  B  flat,  op.  24,  No.  4,  and  Im- 
promptu, A  flat,  op.  29,  by  Chopin.  Playing  al- 
ways with  spirit,  care,  and  refinement,  Mrs,  Carr  was 
particularly  happy  in  her  rendition  of  the  Bach 
"Gigue,"  the  "  Scherzo,"  by  Jadassohn,  and  the  two 
bright  little  piano  sketches.  The  latter  were  written 
by  Mrs.  Carr's  sister,  in  London,  and  are  extremely 
original  and  clever.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  February  27,  1883. 


The  Minstrels  have  been  drawing  full  houses  during 
the  week  at  the  Standard.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  bill  has  been  Stanley's  burlesque  on  "The  Mas- 
cotte."  Next  week  they  announce  a  burlesque  by 
Courtright,  entitled  "  Mulcahey's  Racket." 


M.  Gray,  206  Post  Street,  has  just  published  "  For 
goodness  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you,"  arranged  by 
H.  M.  Bosworth,  price,  30  cents;  "Oh,  you  little 
darling,  I  love  you,"  arranged  by  LouisSchmidt  Sr., 
price,  35  cents;  and  "  Uptdee,"  a  voc^l  "Centen- 
nial Lancers,"  composed  by  R.  L.  Yanke,  price,  50 
cents.  "The  Golden  Gaie  March,"  composed  by 
Miss  Ida  Hawes,  is  published  by  A,  Waldteufel,  San 
I  Jose,  price,  S5  cents. 


AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHTS. 
A  Glance  at  Men  who  Supply  the  Theatrical  Market 

Every  manager  in  New  York,  says  a  writer  in 
Music  and  Drama,  except  speculators  like  Mr.  Stet- 
son and  Mr.  Haverly,  who  would  no  more  meddle 
with  a  new  play  than  with  a  new  variety  of  boa  con- 
strictor, is  anxious  to  pick  up  something  new  and 
strong  from  a  native  pen.  They  all  employ  readers, 
who  from  morning  to  night  wade,  to  their  ultimate 
mental  injury,  through  heaps  of  rubbish  with  the 
lingering  hope  that  they  may  at  last  find  something 
to  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  The  reader  of 
Wallace's  is  young  Arthur  Wallack,  who  manfully 
encounters  each  manuscript  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
Perhaps,  once  in  three  months,  he  comes  across  one 
which  is  not  utter  twaddle,  and  in  which  an  idea  is 
obvious.  This  he  refers  to  his  father,  and  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack  carefully  examines  the  candidates— some- 
times calling  in  Mr.  John  Gilbert  to  assist  in  the 
judicial  task.  This  step  is  nearly  always  fatal  to  the 
adventurer,  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  sententious  expletive  — 
"  rot !  " — falls  almost  invariably  like  a  ban  upon  his 
prospects.  A  few  promising  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  unknown  amateurs  have  actually  been  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Wallack,  albeit  he  has  never  used  them.  The 
reader  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  is  a  Mr.  De 
Mille — a  young  Southern  gentleman,  who  mourn- 
fully protests  that  he  never  realized  what  ignorance 
and  audacity  really  implied  until  he  undertook  to  stem 
the  current  of  amateur  dramatic  literature  which  sails 
round  the  Madison  Square.  Hardly  one  in  fifty  of 
the  plays  submitted  to  him  contains  even  the  ghost 
of  an  idea,  and  he  is  said  to  have  recommended  only 
three  to  the  Messrs.  Mallory  in  three  years.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  paucity  of  material  that,  in  spite 
of  their  intention  to  encourage  neophytes,  Messrs. 
Mallory  had  to  fall  back  upon  Bronson  Howard  and 
Fred.  Marsden.  Mr.  Daly  personally  reads  all  plays 
sent  to  him,  and  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  and 
considerate  of  all  managers — submitting  to  be  bored 
with  marvelous  good  humor,  and,  in  manv  instances, 
taking  the  trouble  to  send  a  note  to  the  disappointed 
candidate.  Mr.  Palmer  is  not  much  of  a  believer  in 
American  plays  for  the  Union  Square,  and  always  dis- 
courages ambitious  authors  from  sending  him  their 
manuscripts.  But  if  they  will  venture,  he  usually  re- 
fers their  pretensions  to  Mr.  Cazauran,  whose  judg- 
ment, caustic  and  experienced,  is  invariably  in  the 
negative.  He.  too,  believes  in  paying  a  high  price 
for  a  Paris  certainty  rather  than  in  running  the  risk 
of  failure  with  the  cheaper  native  article. 

The  profits  of  the  playwright  are  curiously  vague 
and  uncertain.  Mr.  Boucicault  has  made  during  his 
lifetime  over  a  million  dollars  ;  but,  then,  Mr.  Bouci 
cault  has  usually  combined  the  functions  of  actor, 
author,  and  manager,  in  each  of  which  capacities  he 
is  almost  unrivaled  on  the  English  stage.  But  other 
American  play-makers,  who  have  worked  hard  and 
with  apparent  success,  have  barely  earned  a  living. 
Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  is  getting  rich,  because,  instead 
of  writing  pieces  to  order,  and  getting  a  cash  sum 
down  for  them,  he  shrewdly  organizes  companies  and 
takes  them  upon  the  road,  or  enters  into  partnership 
with  other  managers.  His  profits,  therefore,  largely 
exceed  the  author's  fees.  Where  under  the  usual  sys- 
tem he  would  get  five  thousand  or  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  a  play,  he  makes  three  and  four  times  that 
amount  of  it  in  a  single  season.  At  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  several  other  accom- 
plished gentlemen,  it  is  safe  to  take  as  representative 
American  playwrights,  Bronson  Howard,  Fred.  Mars- 
den, Bartley  Campbell,  A.  C.  Gunter,  George  Jessop, 
Fred.  Maeder,  and  James  J.  McCloskey.  Bronson 
Howard  is  a  short  middle-aged  man,  who,  like  several 
of  his  congeners,  wears  eye-glasses,  andhds  the  air  of 
a  prosperous  stock-broker  or  lawyer.  He  is  a  re- 
markably courteous  and  polite  gentleman,  who  pre- 
fers to  write  comedy  of  situation  and  repartee,  and 
whose  sympathies'  are,  in  a  large  measure,  with  the 
French  school.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Howard  has  been 
accused  of  writing  slovenly  English,  but  his  style  is 
usually  welt-bred,  and  his  form  always  correct.  He 
charges  almost  a  prohibitive  price  for  ' '  star  "  pieces, 
detesting,  with  reason,  the  unsyrn metrical  work  which 
the  pot-boiling  dramatist  has  to  turn  out  in  order  to 
suit  his  "attraction."  Before  beginning  a  play  by 
command,  Mr.  Howard  receives  a  retainer  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  exacts  another  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  when  his  work  is  finished.  His  fees 
usually  reach  ten  thousand  dollars  before  he  transfers 
his  rights.  It  is  interesting,  en  parcnthese,  to  learn 
that  he  received  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
from  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  for  "Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop."  To  actors,  Mr.  Howard  is  proverbially 
kind  and  gentle,  treating  them,  at  rehearsals,  almost 
with  deference,  and  seldom  disputing  with  them.  He 
is  a  native  of  Detroit,  an  ex- journalist,  was  first 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Daly,  is  married  to  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  and  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  where  he  expects  to  end  his  days. 
Mr.  Fred.  Marsden  is  asmall,  blonde  genUeman,  also 
addicted  to  the  use  of  eye-glasses,  and  a  redundancy 
of  soft  yellow  beard  and  hair,  such  as  Saxon  students 
wear.  He  is,  beyond  question,  even  more  amiable 
than  Mr.  Howard,  and  is  cordially  liked  by  every- 
body who  knows  him  for  his  simplicity  of  character. 
He  began  life  as  an  actor— so  bad  an  actor  that  he 
took  to  writing  plays  to  escape  the  fate  of  all  bad 
actors.  His  first  important  sale  was  that  of  "  Zip," 
to  Lotta,  for  which  he  received  one  thousand  dollars. 
He  then  slowly  ascended  the  ladder  of  fame  until  be 
reached  his  present  eminence.  Unlike  Mr.  Howard, 
he  succeeds  better  as  a  writer  of  "  special  plays  "  to 
order,  hardly  failing  to  provide  his  customer  with  a 
goodfit.  "  Kerry  Gow,"  for  Joseph  Murphy  ;  "Otto," 
for  George  S.  Knight;  "Musette"  and  "  Bob,"  for 
Lotta;  "  Zara,"  for  Annie  Pixley  ;  "  Cheek,"  for  Ro- 
land Reed,  are,  and  have  been,  most  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  general  public,  whereby  Mr.  Marsden 
has  been  enabled  to  build  for  himself  a  beautiful  villa 
on  Schroon  Lake,  and  purchase  a  brown-stone  house 
up-town.  He  is  a  tireless  worker,  devoted  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  Lotus  Club.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  theory  of  dramatists, -he  is  not  only  incapa- 
ble of  jealousy,  but  is  as  much  liked  by  his  rivals  as 
by  his  disinterested  friends.  Mr.  Marsden,  by  the 
way,  is  almost  as  confirmed  a  votary  of  the  cigar  as 
General  Grant. 

Bartley  Campbell  is  probably  the  shrewdest  business 
man  and  the  most  indefatigable  worker  of  the  lot. 
He  has  the  gift  of  versatility  in  a  great  degree.  It  is, 
of  course,  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  an  article  like 
this  to  criticise  the  several  subjects  of  it,  but  it  is  per- 
missible to  say  that  Mr.  Campbell's  work  comes 
quick,  hot,  and  rough-cast,  as  if  from  a  foundry.  He 
dashes  off  everything  he  does  with  such  surprising 
heat  and  vigor  that  one  is  always  hoping  to  see  him 
do  something  belter  when  he  has  time.  The  repeat- 
ed failures  ot  Mr.  Campbell  never  daunted  him,  ;*nd 
when  the  success  of  "My  Partner"  brought  him  lo 
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the  fore,  he  came  up  smiling,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
already  fought  twenty-two  rounds  with  disaster.  His 
fortunes  have  been  running  since  then  like  a  mill 
race.  Everything  he  touches  seems  to  turn  him  in 
money.  His  weakest  plays,  under  his  own  manage- 
ment,' uet  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he 
is  on  the  road  to  become  as  rich  as  Boucic^ult.  In 
person,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  an  Irishman,  is  excep- 
tionally tall  and  slender,  with  a  strong  face  and  a 
mass  of  curly  hair,  on  which  he  poses  a  black  som- 
brero in  the  Western  manner,  wearing  usually  with 
it  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth.  He,  too,  is  a  warm- 
hearted, generous  man.  Mr.  Gunter  comes  from 
Jamaica,  W.  I.,  via  San  Francisco.  He  used  to  be 
a  stock-broker  in  California,  and  was  atone  time  very 
well  off.  After  patiently  awaiting  managerial  encour- 
agement in  San  Francisco,  he  came  to  New  York  and 
laid  his  pretensions  before  Mr.  Wallack,  who  rather 
encouraged  him,  and  at  one  time  contracted  to  pro- 
duce his  "Two  Nights  in  Rome."  Meantime  his 
"Cuba"  was  brought  out  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  and  achieved  a  distinct  fail- 
ure. "Two  Nights  in  Rome,"  however,  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  redeemed  his  reputation. 
Since  that  event  Mr.  Gunter  has  gone  on  writing 
pieces  with  more  or  less  succes  d'estime,  but  with  pe- 
cuniary results  which  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 
"Fresh  the  American"  was  certainly  a  hit  in  the 
hands  of  John  T.  Raymond,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
where  he  made  much  money  out  of  "Alter  the 
Opera,"  "  D.  A.  M.,"  (for  Robson  and  Crane,}  or 
any  of  his  other  lighter  plays.  Still,  Mr.  Gunter  has 
always  the  air  of  a  very  prosperous  and  satisfied  per- 
son. He,  too,  is  short  and  stout,  with  an  English 
aspect  and  intonation,  wears  eye-glasses,  and  talks 
with  a  decided  lisp.  He  is  very  reserved,  and  never 
consorts  either  with  actors  or  newspaper  people,  and 
is,  so  says  report,  a  confirmed  bachelor.  Mr.  George 
Jessop's  claims  to  an  entry  in  ihe  list  are  based  chiefly 
upon  the  fact  that  he  wrote  "  Sam'l  of  Posen."  He 
also  collaborated  with  Mr.  Gill  in  composing  "  In 
Paradise,"  for  John  T.  Raymond.  Like  Mr.  Gunter, 
Mr.  Jessop  comes  from  San  Francisco,  although  a 
well-born  and  well-connected  Irishman  originally. 
He  was  employed  upon  the  California  press  for  some 
time,  making  for  himself  quite  a  reputation  as  a  neat 
and  sentimental  versifier.  He  has  always  dabbled 
more  or  less  in  theatrical  affairs,  and  nobody  was  sur- 
prised when  he  suddenly  disclosed  himsell  in  anew 
character  as  the  author  of  "Sam'l  of  Posen."  Dra- 
matic authorship,  however,  has  not,  so  far,  seduced 
Mr.  Jessop  from  his  original  literary  pursuits.  Per- 
haps the  results  have  not  been  very  large  yet.  In  any 
case,  he  sticks  to  journalism  in  his  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing way,  and  jogs  along  without  a  sign.  It  is  doubt- 
iul  whether  three  thousand  dollars  would  not  repre- 
sent the  aggregate  fortune  acquired  by  him  in  his  new 
field.  Personally,  he  is  tall  and  stout,  with  an  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Irish  iacc,  (although  an  intense  pa- 
triot,) a  black  beard,  and  pensive  eyes.  He  is  a  very 
sentimental  man,  much  younger  than  he  looks,  and, 
like  Marsden,  is  much  liked  by  bis  entourage  lor  the 
simplicity  of  his  character.  He  is  preeminently  a 
"  pot-boiler"  dramatist,  professing  no  inspiration  or 
"  views,"  but  going  at  his  work  in  a  dogged,  mechan- 
ical way,  as  remarkable  for  its  honesty  as  its  lack  of 
pretension. 

The  "pot-boilers"  par  excellence,  however,  of 
Araericandramaticliteraiurearethe  ingenious  gentle- 
men whom  Mr.  Fred.  Maeder  and  Mr.  James  J.  Mc- 
Closkey  so  cleverly  represent.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  call  them  the  tailors  of  play-making. 
Mr.  Maeder  will  guarantee  to  "suit"  to  order  any 
customer,  from  a  high  tragedian  down  to  a  learned 
pig,  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice.  Performers  taking 
to  the  road,  with  only  a  week's  warning,  have  been 
fitted  by  Mr.  Maeder  with  a  neatness  and  dispatch 
absolutely  inimitable.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  consequence 
of  his  volume  and  rapidity  that  Mr.  Maeder's  work 
is  not  celebrated.  But  he  is  constantly  employed, 
and  constantly  enjoying  the  sensations  of  a  first  night. 
It  is  in  these  respects  that  Mr.  Maeder  is  regarded  as 
the  residuary  legatee  and  successor  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Poole,  now  of  Niblo's  Garden,  who  could,  at  a  pinch, 
in  the  last  decade,  "  reel  off''  a  four-act  play  between 
two  games  ol  whist  or  poker.  Mr.  McCloskey  is 
the  patentee,  so  to  speak,  of  the  dime-novel  drama, 
He  works  rapidly  and  vigorously,  though  not  with 
the  appalling  swiftness  of  Mr.  Maeder.  Murder, 
battle,  and  sudden  death,  despite  the  invocations  of 
the  Litany,  are  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  plays.  Indians  almost  invariably,  despe- 
radoes always,  figure  conspicuously  among  his  dra- 
matis personam.  It  is  confidently  expected  of  him  by 
his  friends  that  he  will  be  able  by  arid  by  to  write  a 
play  in  which  the  original  characters,  each  perishing 
at  the  others'  hands,  will  leave  no  survivor  to  conven- 
tionally and  tediously  close  the  play.  Mr.  McClos- 
key has  accumulated  quite  a  competence  by  his  ' '  pot- 
boiling,"  his  figure  being  about  one  thousand  dollars 
for  each  example  of  his  art.  He  is  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  uf  Indian-red  complexion,  with  a  striking 
manner,  abundance  ot  wit  and  humor,  great  good 
naturu,  and,  lor  an  actor,  an  odd  tenderness  lor  poli- 
tics. There  are  other  playwrights  who  have  scored 
on  the  popular  target — to  wit,  B.  E.  Woolf,  the  au- 
thor of  "  1  he  Mighty  Dollar,"  who  is  the  leader  of 
an  orchestra  in  buston,  and  a  musician  of  remarka- 
ble ability  ;  Leonard  Grover,  who  had  made  and  lost 
a  round  million  in  opera  before  he  wrote  "Our 
Boarding  House,"  out  of  which  he  profited  to  the 
extent  01  forty-five  thousand  dollars  ;  Edgar  Fawcett, 
whose  receipts  from  his  dramatic  experiments  prob- 
ably amounted  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  William  Tonny,  of  Chicago,  who  wrote  "  Pen- 
dragon  "for  Lawrence  Barren,  and  perhaps  made 
three  thousand  dollars  by  it,  and  Joaquin  Miller, 
whose  '  Danites '"  yielded  him,  all  told,  the  by  no 
means  despicable  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
To  prolong  the  list  would  be  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
the  clear  ' '  literary  gents  "  who  write  "  sketches  "  lor 
the  variety  stage,  and  whose  gilts  are  certified  by 
complimentary  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  their 
customers  in  the  columns  of  the  Clipper, 


Art  Notes. 
Theodore  Wores  has  begun  his  study  of  a  Chinese 
Actor.  It  gives  promise  of  being  a  rare  study  in  the 
splendor  of  color.  The  figure  is  about  three-quarter 
size  and  stands  in  the  commanding  attitude  fa  la 
ChiftoiseJ  of  a  general  of  the  Imperial  forces.  In  the 
background  is  some  stage  paraphernalia,  a  glimpse  of 
the  orchestral  performers  with  their  instruments  of 
skin  and  string.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  painting  of  Chinese  subjects  is  the 
superstitious  timidity  of  the  models.  A  suitable  Chi- 
naman wilt  be  found  and  will  consent  to  be  painted. 
He  will  undergo  one  sitting,  but  that  is  the  last.  Two 
dollars  an  hour  would  not  tempt  him  to  return  to  that 
model-stand.  He  feels  convinced  that  the  painter 
merely  paints  him  in  order  to  perform  upon  him  some 
mysterious  rites  of  magic.  Mr.  Wores  was  retarded 
in  the  Chinese  Market  picturejwith  a  succession  of 
such  absurd  and  annoying  instances.  In  the  present 
case,  the  heathen  who  is  acting  as  model  has  been 
persuaded  that  the  painting  has  some  connection  with 
the  scenery  of  the  Washington  Street  Theatre,  which 
reconciles  him  to  a  few  extra  sittings. 

Connected  with  Mr.  Wores's  studio  are  two  other 
studios,  in  which  may  be  found  the  six  ladies  who 
study  under  his  oversight.  Miss  Lucas  has  just  fin- 
ished painting  the  head  of  a  Mexican  girl.  It  shows 
great  strength  in  both  drawing  and  color.  Another 
study  by  this  lady  is  of  an  old  philosopher,  which 
contains  many  good  points  of  detail.  Miss  Witherow 
very  cleverly  sketched  a  little  round-faced  Chinese 
boy.  It  is  an  excellent  study  in  smiles.  Some  heads 
and  bits  of  still-life,  by  Miss  Roiner,  are  also  deserv- 
ing of  especial  attention. 

Henry  Cleenewerck's  art  sale  on  Thursday  was 
well  attended.  The  two  hundred  and  forty-five  pict- 
ures brought  good  prices,  considering  the  neglect 
from  which  art  suffers  in  this  city.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  had  the  collection  been  placed  upon  the  New 
York  market,  very  much  higher  prices  would  have 
been  the  result.  As  it  is,  the  purchasers  of  pictures 
on  Thursday  evening  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
a  series  of  rare  bargains.  The  first  twenty  pictures 
sold  brought  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  remainder  sold  for 
something  less  than  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
highest  price  paid  was  by  W.  T.  Coleman.  He  pur- 
chased the  Yosemite  Valley  picture  for  four  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Aid  Society  of  the  San  Francisco  Homceo- 
pathic  Hospital  will  give  an  entertainment  on  Friday 
evening,  March  9th,  at  Mission  Music  Hall,  corner 
Twenty- first  and  Howard  streets.  The  object  is 
charitable.  The  programme  will  consist  of  solo  and 
quartet  singing,  recitations,  etc.,  to  be  followed  by 
a  burlesque  operetta,  entitltd  "11  Jacobi."  In  this 
will  appear  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Miss  Nelly  Water- 
house,  and  Mr.  Sanford  Bennett.  Tickets  for  sale  at 
the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacies,  234  Sutter  Street, 
and  33  Dupont  Street. 

Gustave  Dore  delighted  in  pantomime,  and  the  per- 
formances of  clowns  he  declared  to  be  the  perfection 
of  art.  He  went  one  night  to  a  circus  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  see  two  English  clowns  who  were  being 
talked  about,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  their  vulgar 
antics  that  he  never  again  put  foot  in  that  house. 
"  One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Fox, 
the  American  clown,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  "and  he  not  only  replied  that  he  had, 
but  showed  me  several  wood-cut  engravings  of  the 
man,  which  he  had  cut  from  illustrated  journals.  He 
had  also  heard  of  Dan  Rice,  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  other  clowns  whom  I  can  not  now  recol- 
lect." 


Thome's  death  recalls  to  the  New  York  Dramatic 
News  one  of  A.  M.  Palmer's  best  mots.  "Led 
Astray  "  was  on  rehearsal,  first  time,  and  Thome  ob- 
jected to  taking  a  certain  position  on  the  stage  below 
Miss  Eytinge's  position  in  the  tableau.  Palmer  tried 
to  persuade  him — quite  as  a  keeper  would  try  to  per- 
suade an  angered  elephant— and  finally  Palmer 
added:  "Why,  Charlie,  even  Dame  Nature  places 
the  Thorne  below  the  Rose." 


CCLXX. 


Bill    or   Fare    for    Six  Persons— Sunday 

March  4. 

Soup  Madras  Mullagatawny. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks,    Water  Cress. 

Green  Peas.     Oyster  Plant. 

Roast  Beef,  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Mince  Pie. 

Pineapple,   Oranges,    Chestnuts,   Walnuts,    and  Almonds. 

Madras  Mullagatawny. — See  Vol.  I.,  No.  28. 


—  Wanted  to  buy  —  a  Drug  Store  in  small 
town,  small  capital.  Address  Miss  S.  A.  Colcord, 
Colito,   Whilesides  County,   111. 


—  Companion.— A  lady  of  refinement  de- 
siresa  position  as  Companion  ;  is  accustomed  to  in- 
valids, and  would  have  no  objection  to  travel.  Good 
references.     Address  G.  L.,  this  office. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block}.  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 

—  Rudding's  Russia  Salve  is  the  most  won- 
derful  healing  medium  in  the  world.     Try  it. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rat:.' 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.   15c. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  lormula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chilis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  iu  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  14Q  Powers  Block 
Rochester,  New   York. 

— "  Buchupaiba."     Quick,   complete   cure 

all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.     $1.     At  Druggis'3. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hem  me  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-  A  SURE  CURE  FOR  IMPOVERISHED  BLOOD.  PIM- 
ples,  and  sallow  complexion,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 
It  will  produce  a  healthy  color,  smooth  skin,  and  is 
absolutely  not  injurious. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  830  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  THE 
Maillsou  Sqnure  Company's  Closing  Xtgbts  of 

"YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP." 

Monday    Evening,    March    5th,    GRAND    SOUVENIR 

NIGHT,  when  every  lady  receives  a  beautiful  collection  of 

1MIO 1  (Kill  H'HH    HE1IOTVPES. 


Friday  Evening,  March  qth,  Complimentary  Benefit  ten- 
dered to 

ME.  THOMAS  WHIFFIA. 

When  will  be  plesented   the  ever  popular  Domestic  Idyl 
Drama, 


HAZEL    KIRKE. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.   Havman Associate  Manager 

"For  goodness*  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you." 

EVERY    EVENING, 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

A  WONDERFUL  HIT  : 

RICE'S  SURPRISE   PARTY, 

In  their  highly   Sensational,  Melodramatic,  Operatic,  Mu- 
sical Melange, 

POP.  POP. 


Seats  on  sale  and  can  be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

*"-'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

CEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 


AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  Snn  Francisco. 


HAWTHORNE'S  WORKS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  and  very  desirable  edition  from  new  elec- 
trotype plates,  with  Introductory  Notes  by  GEORGE  P. 
LATHROP,  author  of  "A  Study  of  Hawthorne,"  an 
original  full-page  Etching  and  a  new  vignette  Wood- 
cut, in  each  volume.  The  final  volume  will  contain,  in 
place  of  an  etching,  a  new  Steel  Portrait.  In  12  volumes, 
crown  tivo,  gilt  top.     $a.ooa  volume. 

NOW   READY: 

Vol.  I.— Twice-Told  Tales. 

Vol.  II.— Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Vol.  III.— The  Ilonse  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 
The  shuh  Image. 

Vol.  IV,— A  Vf  i»nder-Book,  Tanalewood  Tales, 
and  Grandfather's  Chair. 

"In  many  respects  the  most  severely-simple  and  chastely 
rich  books  that  ever  came  from  the  Riverside  Press.  Haw- 
thorne's memory  and  genius  deserved  an  adequate  en- 
shrinement,  and  the  present  edition  of  his  works  will  in 
every  respect  be  almost  faultless." — New  York  Times. 


JAMES  MONROE. 

By  D.  C.  GILMAN,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Vol.  VI.  of  "American  Statesmen"  series,  ifimo, 
gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  biography  of  President  Monroe  has  never  before 
been  written ;  and  in  this  book  Mr.  Gilman  produces  no 
small  amount  of  fresh  material  for  elucidating  the  history  of 
our  government  at  a  time  when  several  important  questions, 
notably  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  engaging  public  atten- 
tion. The  book  contains  so  much  that  is  new,  and  is  so  well 
written,  that  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  vol- 
umes in  the  series  of  "American  Statesmen." 

Already  published  in  the  Series  of 

AMERICAN    STATESMEN: 

1.  .lohn  Qnincy  Adams.  By  John  T.  Morse  Jr.  $1.25. 

2.  Alexander  Hamilton.     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

$1.25. 

3.  John  C.  Calhonn.     By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist.    $1.25. 

4.  Andrew  Jackson.     By  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner, 

Yale  College.     $1.25. 

."..  John   Randolph.     By  Henry  Adams.     $1.25. 
<>.  James  Monroe.     By  President  D.  C.  Gilman.  $1.25. 
SST  Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 


LOWELL'S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Containing  Selections  from  the  Poems  and  Prose  Writings 
of  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Twelve  Illus- 
trations. i8mo,  cloth,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00;  full 
calf,  or  seal,  limp,  $3.50. 

This  book  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  which  has  proved 
so  acceptable  in  the  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Whiltier 
Birthday  Books.  The  price  of  these  is  the  same  as  given 
above. 


BREAKFAST-TABLE   SERIES. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  New  Prefaces. 

The  Antocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 
The  Poel  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

Crown,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00  each. 


*.  •  For  sale  by  nil  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  0/  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


JONATHAN    CROOKES'  POCKET   KNIVES 
AND   RODGERS'    SCISSORS,  AT 


COOPER'S 


BOOK         ^RE 

(  Teleplir. 

746    MARK  JT. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


HARPERS 
MONTHLY     MAGAZINE 

pro.  ".:mi 
FOR  MARCH 

Contains  : 

The  Burgomaster's  Daughter, 

Frontispiece.     From  a  Picture  by  George  H.  Bodghtok; 

Across   Arizona, 
By  William  Henry  Bishop.     Illustrated; 

Tlie  French  "Voyageurs, 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higcinson.     Illustrated ; 

ArM>i  Slrolls  in  Holland— ffl.. 

By  George  H.  Bocghton.  Illustrated  by  Bolghton 
and  Abbey  ; 

** Parsifal"  at  Baireuth, 

By  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer.  Illustrated  by  Draw- 
ings of  Carl  •  Mark,  representing  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  the  Opera,  and  by  Portraits  of  Wagner ;  F. 
Therese  Mallei),  Soprano ;  Theodore  Reichmann,  Bary- 
tone ;  and  Herman  Winkelmann,  Tenor ; 

Con  sol  a, 

A  Poem  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sewall.     Illustrated  by  F.  Die]- 

Philip  Wouvennans, 

By  E.  Mason.     Illustrated  from  original  paintings ; 

The  Morning  Star:  An  Indian  Superstition, 

By  General  Benjamin  Alvord; 

Serial  \ovels: 

FOR  THE  MAJOR,  by  Constance  Fennimore  Wool- 
son.     Illustrated  by  Fredericks  ; 

SHANDON  BELLS,  by  William  Black.  Illustrated 
by  William  Small; 

Short  Stories: 

MRS.  CLAXTON'S  SKELETON,  by  Harriet  Pres- 

cott  Spofford; 
TORRICELLI,  by  M.  Howlano; 

Poems 

By  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Charles  L.  Hildreth,  Mary  A. 
Barr,  S.  S.  Conant,  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  ; 

Editor's  Easy  Chair. 

English  and  American  Appreciation  of  Washington  Irving. 
—The  Knickerbocker  New  Year's  Day.— "Doctor  Grim- 
shawe's  Secret."— The  Public  Estimate  of  Great  Singers. 
— Gambetta.— The  late  Editor  of  the  Drawer. 

Editor's  Literary  Record. 

Editor's  Historical  Record. 

Editor's  Drawer. 

Anecdotes. —  An  Old-fashioned  Lyceum  Lecture. —  King 
Alfred,  a  Comic  Operetta,  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Corbett,  with 
Five  Illustrations. 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE Per  Year  $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY "  4  <» 

HARPER'S  BAZAR. "  4  00 

The  THREE  above  publications.. "         10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named 7  00 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE "  1  50 

HARPER'S  MAG>ZINE  ) 

HARPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ 3  °° 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN   SQUARE  LI- 

ERARY  (52  numbers) "         10  00 

Index  to  Harper's  Magazine,  1  to  60.     8vo,  Cloth. . .   4  00 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  tlie  United  States  or 
Canada. 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  containing  works  of  Travel,  Biogra- 
phy, History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  ranging  from 
10  to  25  cents  per  number.  Full  list  of  H arpei' s Frank- 
lin Square  Library  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  on 
application  to  Harper  &  Brothers.  Subscription 
Price,  per  Year  of  52  Numbers,  $10  00. 

£&■  HARPERS  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  X.  X. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  and  XI. 


J  NY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
by  applying  at  the  Bnsinats  Office,  No  213.  Dupont 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"How  can  I  leave  you,  my  darling?"  murmured 
a  Toledo  lover,  in  tones  of  distressing  tenderness,  as 
he  observed  both  hands  of  the  clock  approach  a  per- 
pendicular on  the  dial.  "Well,  John,"  replied  the 
girl,  with  wicked  innocence,  "you  can  take  your 
choice.  If  you  go  through  the  hall  you'll  be  liable  to 
wake  up  father  ;  and  if  you  leave  by  way  of  the  back 
shed,  you'll  be  likely  to  wake  up  the  dog." 

A  day  or  two  ago,  on  the  Lake  Shore  road,  a  young 
man  rushed  into  a  parlor  car  and  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs :  "Is  there  a  minister  of  the  gospel  on 
this  car?  "  "lam  one,"  replied  a  tall,  clerical-look- 
ing gentleman.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  grasping  the  brother  by  the  hand;  "a 
lady  has  fainted  in  the  next  coach  ;  won't  you  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  your  whisky-flask?  " 

An  indignant  landlord  writes  demanding  the  name 
of  the  person  who  first  suggested  putting  coils  of  rope 
in  sleeping-rooms  as  a  protection  against  fire.  He 
says  he  provided  every  bed-room  in  his  house  with 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  the  first  night  three  of  his  guests 
lowered  their  baggage  from  the  sixth-story  window 
and  skipped,  leaving  several  days'  board-bill  unpaid. 
He  allows  that  being  burned  to  death  is  bad  enough, 
but  running  a  hotel  for  fun  is  a  good  deal  worse. 

Marie  Roze  was  playing  "  Fidelio  "  recently  to  a 
large  audience  in  Rochdale,  England.  When  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  aria  in  the  first  act,  the  manager's 
dog  emerged  Irom  the  wings,  seated  itself  near  the 
prima  donna,  and  watched  her  movements  with  evi- 
dent interest  Mademoiselle  Roze  finished  her  num- 
ber undisturbed  by  the  incident  and  went  off,  followed 
by  the  dog.  She  received  a  warm  recall,  when,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  audience,  she  was  again  fol- 
lowed by  her  canine  admirer,  who  evidently  thought 
himself  entitled  to  share  in  the  triumph. 

"  Mrs.  Langtry's  husband  is  a  queer  sort  of  a 
man,"  said  Count  Bozenta,  Madame  Modjeska's 
husband,  to  a  knot  of  friends.  "When  I  was  last 
in  l^ondon  they  were  telling  a  strange  story  in  the 
clubs  about  him,  which  was  very  funny.  Langtry 
owns  some  property  in  Ireland,  and  it  appears  that 
his  agent  wrote  him  saying  that  the  tenants  demand- 
ed lower  rents,  and  had  threatened  to  resort  to  the 
shot  gun  policy  to  secure  them.  Mr.  Langtry  seized 
pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  back  as  follows :  '  Dear 
Sir  :  You  may  say  to  my  tenants  that  any  threats  to 
shoot  you  will  never  intimidate  me.'  Queer  conso- 
lation for  the  agent — wasn't  it?" 


The  death  of  Gustave  Dore"  reminds  us,  says  Life, 
of  a  story  that  we  once  heard.  It  may  not  be  true — 
but  truth  is  the  last  thing  we  demand  in  stories.  In- 
deed, as  a  young  woman,  aged  four,  endeavored  to 
explain  to  us  the  other  day,  to  speak  of  a  true  story 
is  to  contradict  yourself  in  terms.  A  clever  American 
was  at  a  great  public  dinner  in  London.  Next  to  him 
sat  a  small  Frenchman,  who  chatted  away  with  true 
Gallic  vivacity.  Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  William  Blake,  whom  the 
American  admired  to  a  degree  which  the  Frenchman 
thought  excessive.  A  flood  of  minute  criticism  poured 
out  then;  and  at  last  came  the gTand  climax — "En- 
fin,  Monsieur,  e'etait  un  Dare  manque."  Having 
delivered  himself  of  this  opinion,  the  Frenchman 
arose  and  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  "  Who 
was  my  friend  ?  "  asked  the  American  of  his  remain- 
ing neighbors.     "  Gustave  Don*,"  was  the  answer. 


Lord  Halifax  set  himself  up  as  a  man  of  great  crit- 
ical taste  in  literature  and  art ;  and  when  Pope  had 
completed  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad  "  he  invited 
him  to  his  mansion  to  read  it  Addison,  Congreve, 
and  Garth  were  present  His  lordship  looked  sol- 
emn and  preternatural ly  wise,  every  now  and  then 
interrupted  the  reading,  and  always  with  the  same 
politely  uttered  words.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Pope,"  he  said,  very  politely  and  gently,  "but  there 
is  something  in  that  passage  which  does  not  quite 
please  me  ;  be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  con- 
sider it  at  your  leisure. "  Some  time  after.  Pope,  meet- 
ing Garth,  said :  "1  wish  his  lordship  were  less  loose 
and  general  in  his  remarks  ;  I  have  been  studying 
those  passages  he  desired  me  to  note  ever  since  the 
reading,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  can't  guess  what  he 
meant"  Garth  laughed  heartily  ;  he  knew  his  lord- 
ship better  than  Pope  did.  "  All  you  need  do,"  said 
he,  "  is  to  leave  them  exactly  as  they  are,  and  three 
months  hence  show  them  to  his  lordship  as  if  they 
had  been  altered."  Pope  did  so;  Lord  Halifax  was 
greatly  pleased  and  gratified,  and.  alter  hearing  them 
read,  exclaimed  :  "Ay,  now  indeed  they  are  perfect; 
nothing  could  be  better  \  " 


Among  the  brilliant  coterie  of  beauties  who  sur- 
rounded the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Brighton  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  was  Lady  Haggerstone, 
whose  charms  had  at  first  sight  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  amorous  Florizel.  But  not  content  with 
the  general  admiration  which  his  royal  highness  was 
disposed  to  grant  to  all  pretty  women,  her  ladyship 
was  ambitious  to  completely  captivate  the  heart  of 
the  heir-appirent.  Accordingly  a  fete  champetre  was 
announced  to  come  off  at  her  pretty  little  villa  near 
the  Spa,  and  her  ladyship  was  determined  to  charm 
the  Prince  by  assuming  a  rustic  dress  that  would  have 
satisfied  the  taste  of  a  Watteau.  At  her  residence 
she  had  a  miniature  farm-yard  and  three  pretty  little 
Alderneys.  When  the  Prince  with  his  friends  and 
attendants  had  arrived  the  fair  hostess  came  forward 
from  a  side  wicket,  dressed  as  a  milk-maid,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  syllabub  for  the  Prince.  She 
had  a  silver  pail  in  one  hand  and  an  ornamental 
stool  in  the  other,  Thus  equipped  she  tripped  along, 
with  ribbons  flying  from  her  dainty  little  milking-hat, 
that  hung  on  one  side  of  her  graceful  head,  and  the 
smallest  little  apron  tied  below  her  lace  stomacher, 
till  she  came  opposite  his  royal  highness,  to  whom 
she  dropped  a  carefully  studied,  bewitching  rustic 
curtsy.  Then  passing  lighdy  over  the  beautifully 
plaited  straw,  her  tucked-up  gown  showing  her  neat 
ankle  as  well  as  her  colored  stockings,  she  placed  her 
stool  and  pail  conveniently  for  use.  Leaning  against 
the  flank  of  one  of  the  crossest-looking  of  the  Alder- 
neys, she  was  about  to  begin  her  pretty  task ;  but, 
not  relishing  this  new  and  strange  companion,  the 
animal  at  once  commenced  kicking  out,  upsetting 
stool,  pail,  and  milk-maid,  and  then  trotting  coolly 
away.  Lady  Haggerstone  rose,  covered  with  confu- 
sion, and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  her  little  dairy, 
whence  she  did  not  emerge  again  that  day. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Fifine. 

Fifine !  Fifine ! 

With  a  face  serene, 
You  meet  me  to-night,  at  the  French  French  ball : 

Oh,  didn't  you  know 

It  is  wrong  to  go. 
And  you  shouldn't  be  here  at  all,  at  all? 

I  greatly  doubt 

If  the  fact  that  you're  out 
Is  known  to  your  highly  respectable  ma  ; 

And  she'd  raise  a  row- 
Could  she  see  just  now 
You  dance,  you  diable  en  falbala. 

Your  costume  chaste, 

Where  there's  nothing  to  waste, 
Is  it  known  to  your  father,  Fifine  Van  Dam  ? 

He  would  have  the  gore 

Of  that  clerk  in  his  store 
Who  calls  you  his  daisy,  his  dumpling,  his  lamb  ! 

It's  awfully  French 

To  sit  on  a  bench 
The  way  that  a  gentleman  rides  a  horse, 

And  of  course  it's  nice 

To  eat  water-ice 
With  the  aid  of  your  fan — of  course,  of  course. 

But  your  brother  may 

Come  along  this  way 
.  And  make  of  that  Garde  Lafayette  a  wTeck — 

That  militaire  spry, 

With  the  Extra  Dry — 
You  are  pouring  the  Sillery  down  his  neck. 

But  since  you  are  here, 

My  dear,  my  dear, 
And  since  the  season's  begun  to  ebb, 

Why,  we'll  pardon  all 

To  the  French,  French  ball, 
And  be  properly  French — Fifine,  it's  Feb.  1 

—  V.  H.  D  ,P.  P.  in  Puck's  Annual. 

A  Receipt  for  Actors. 
If  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  popular  mystery, 

Known  to  the  world  as  an  actor  of  plays. 
Take  all  the  great  men  of  theatrical  history, 

Rattle  them  over  in  various  ways. 
The  voice  of  a  Booth  with  a  sad  physiognomy, 

Legs  of  McCullough  {the  feminine  rage), 
Brains  of  a  Barrett  inventing  astronomy, 

Teeth  of  a  Keene  masticating  the  stage  ; 
The  science  ot  middle-men  versed  in  geography, 

Smile  of  a  Morrissey,  gentle  and  sweet. 
Pen  of  an  ass-thete  in  autobiography, 

Prices  of  Patti  (ten  dollars  a  seat). 
The  "  My  God  ! "  of  Thome  in  a  play  of  society, 
Morals  of  Abbott  in  operas  of  piety  ; 
Judgment  of  Emmett  in  brands  of  old  Hennessy, 
Shrieks  of  Joe  Proctor  in  wild  Jibbenainosay  ; 
Davenport,  Anderson,  Bowers,  and  Rhea, 
Salvini  and  Rossi  in  "  Hamlet"  and  "Lear  " — 
Take  of  these  elements  all  that's  theatrical, 
Cast  out  the  parts  that  you  find  are  hamfatical, 
Set  'em  to  simmer  and  take  off  the  scum, 
And  an  actor  you  11  find  is  the  residuum. 

— Burlington  Hawkeye. 

The  Sports  and  the  Stranger. 
Three  sports  got  into  a  railroad  car, 

A  railroad  car,  with  a  pack  of  cards  ; 
They    called   "here"    "hyar,"   and    "there"    was 
"  thar," 
And  they  always  spoke  to  each  other  as  "  pards." 
For  sports  there  are,  both  good  and  poor. 
Professional  and  amateur. 

Where  railroad  trains  are  running. 
They  wanted  a  fourth  at  a  euchre  hand. 

Three  were  they,  and  they  were  one  short, 
And  they  asked  a  stranger  il  he'd  the  sand 

To  try  a  little  game  for  sport. 
For  strangers  there  are  where  men  abound, 
And  you'll  always  find  a  stranger  around 
Where  railroad  trains  are  running. 
The  stranger  didn't  know  the  game, 

But  he  was  willing  to  live  and  learn  ; 
To  him  the  cards  were  all  the  same — 
"  They  was  to  all  at  first,  he'd  hearn  !  " 
And  the  sports  laughed  loud  and  dealt  the  pack, 
And  give  him  four  queens  and  a  thick  legged  Jack, 

As  they  will,  when  trains  are  running. 
And  then  they  bet  on  the  poker  hand, 
And  fattened  the  pot  to  goodly  pile, 
And  they  asked  the  stranger  if  he  would  stand. 
And  the  stranger  stood,  with  a  simple  smile. 
And  one  sport  raised  the  other  two, 
And  the  stranger  him,  as  strangers  do. 

Where  railroad  trains  are  running. 
And  then,  in  a  solemn,  breathless  hush, 

The  three  sports  showed  what  they  had  got  ; 
But  aces  won't  beat  a  royal  flush, 

And  the  stranger  gobbled  that  obese  pot 
For  strangers  and  sports  are  natural  foes 
And  the  former  carry  cards  in  their  clo'es. 
Where  railroad  trains  are  running. 

—  Travelers'  Magazi?ze. 

A  True  Boston  Ballad. 
The  maiden  had  coal-black  eyes  and  hair, 

(Brown  bread,  fish-ball ,  pork  and  bean  !) 
And  she  listlessly  stood  by  the  side  of  his  chair, 

With  expressionless  face  and  periunctorv  mien. 
Ah,  me  !  that  souls  should  grow  hard  and  chill 

(Brown  bread,  fish-hall,  pork  and  bean!) 
That  erstwhile  joys  shuuld  e'er  cease  t'i  thrill  ; 

Th-U  duty  and  custom  Irom  rapture  wean  ! 
Winsome  and  young  was  the  damosel, 

(Brown,  bread,  fish-ball,  pork  and  bean! J 
But  the  pulse  on  her  heart  lay  as  asphodel, 

And  the  salt  cod  had  murthered  her  lile's  serene. 
"Sir  Knight,"  she  murmured,  "  what  is  *t  you  wish  ?  " 

(Brawn  bread,  fish-ball,  pork  and  bean!) 
"  Fair  ladye,  I'll  least  on  the  Sabb.-ith  dish  ; 

And  see  that  the  meat  be  not  too  lean. 
Bring  me  also  good  store  of  the  flatulent  fruit." 

(B  man  bread,  fish-hall,  pork  and  bean  !) 
"  With  speed  my  behest  see  you  execute, 

Or  in  anguish  of  famine  I'll  perish,  I  ween." 
"I  should  smile."  thus  the  maid,  with  a  weary  sigh, 

(Brown  bread,  fish-ball,  pork  and  bean  !) 
"  But  for  hollow  jeons  with  mirth  have  I 

No  commune  held  on  this  drear  terrene. 
Of  the  fl  ituleot  fruit  is  depleted  our  store," 

(Brown  bread,  fish-ball,  pork  ar.d  bean!) 
"  And  of  fat  or  of  iean  we  have  left  no  more ; 

But  hie  you  to  Smith's,  where  all  three  you  may 
glean." 
— B.  E.  Woclf  in  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 


BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

viTllcm-e  dyspepsia.heartburn,  mala- 
ria, kidney  disease,  liver  complaint^ 
and  other  wasting  diseases. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

enriches  the  blood  and  purifies  the 
system;  cures  weakness,  lack  of 
energy,  etc.     Try  a  bottle. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

is  the  only  Iron  preparation  that 
does  not  colorthe  teeth,  and  will  not 
cause  headache  or  constipation,  as 
other  Iron  preparations  will. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

Ladies  and  all  sufferers  from  neu- 
ralgia, hysteria,  and  kindred  com- 
plaints, will  rind  it  without  an  equaL 


^unvM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVine^lassful  btftn-e  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

\0\  E    I.LMIM    BIT    WITH  A  CUE    LI  CI  I. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


/ 


XOTICE. 

N  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  IN  AND 


for  the  City  and  County-  of  San   Francisco,   State  of 
California. 

Matter  of  Estate  of  THEODORE  LeROY,  deceased 
— Department  No   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  this  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  of  Tallcut  P.  Cary,  praying  for 
a  decree  of  this  Court  authorizing  and  directing  Edward  J. 
Le  Breton,  as.  the  administrator  of  said  estate,  to  convey 
unto  the  petitioner  a  certain  one-eighteenth  interest  undi- 
vided of,  in,  and  to  a  tract  of  about  45  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Leandro  Rancho,  Alameda  County,  formerly  owned  by 
one  Magdalena  E.  Nugent,  and  more  particularly  described 
in  said  petition  now  on  file  in  this  Court. 

E.  J.  CASEY,  Deputy  Co.  Clerk. 

H,  F.  Crakh,  Esq.,  Atty.  for  Petitioner. 


—  Composed  of  the  best  known  tonics,  iron 
and  cinchona,  with  well  known  aromatics,  is  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  It  cures  indigestion,  and  all  kindred 
troubles. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

•*■*•*■      Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Snga 
lor  export, 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 70S  California  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P^J*.  R. 

Time  Senedole,  Monday,  >oveniber  27,  1882. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 

FOR 

9.30  /  .  M 

*3.00  P.  M. 

•4.0°  p-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

■ 

4.3O  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4-oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  -V. 

•3-3°  p-  M" 

JS.CO  A.  H. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

•5.00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

*4-oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A. M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 

IO.  03  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

"5.OO  P.   M. 

3-30  P-  M- 

5.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

*4-oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

*8.00  A.  M. 

8  OO  A    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*3.30  P  SI. 

DESTINATION. 


■Antioch  and  Martinez. .. 


.Calistogaand  Napa. 


Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express 

andEast ("Emigrant... 

Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 

Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

.  Knight's  Landing. 

'*  "      (I Sundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


fOgden  and)  E.vpress 

[East J"  Emigrant 

.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  r.  \  via  Livermore. . 

I  and  Colfax,  f ^  Eenicia. . . . . 
.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  San  Jose. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.Tehamaand  Willows  . 
.Vailejo 


(t  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City.. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  m. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*I7.40  P.  M. 

7.4O  9.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  12.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
1I.IOA.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
"12.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M, 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  H. 
•8. 40  A.  M 
II. IO  A.M 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 
•7.40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 
Jll.  10  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  51. 
•7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from"Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch-. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


INSURANCE. 


^RAILEOAJD.-g| 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  torn  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


\6.$o  A.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3°  p-  M- 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.3O  P    M 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3°  p-  M' 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  i 
Menlo  Park { 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  \_ 
\ Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

v.  j 


0.40  A.  M 

9.O5  A.  M. 
"10.02  A.  M. 

3-37  P-  «■ 
tj-04  P.  M. 

6  02  P.  M  - 


o  05  a.  M. 

*  I0.02  A.  M. 
3-37  P-  M- 
6.02  P.  M. 


IO.4O A. 

*3-3<>  P. 


m. I  (  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  1  r 
M.I  I and  Monterey J  | 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co . 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assnrance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co, 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENOER.     -      -     MANAGER 

S1G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TiM^ING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  tip $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4^00,000 

Agkkcy  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bnys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IO.4O  A.  M 

\ HoUister  and  Tres  Pinos |     6.02  P.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M 

*3-3°  P.  M 

|  j  . Watsonville,  Aptos,    SoqueL.  )  1   , 

It.    .        .  and  Santa  Cruz.......  }|  6  °=  p"  M- 

IO.40  A.  M. 

I  Salinas,  Soledadandwaystations  1      6.02  p.  m. 

"Sundays 

excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morning5. — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Monterey 
o  r  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  JoSe. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6. 30,  7.30,   8.30,   9-3°. 

10.30,  n.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6-3°.  7-o°> 

8.00,  9.30,  1 1. CO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  *t7-3°-  8.00,   '.8.30, 

9.00,   *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°. 

4.00,    *t4-30,  s.oo,  *t5-3Q,  6.00,  *t6-30>  7-oo,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-00.  *7-3°.  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,    5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3o,  7-00-  *7-3°>  t%-°°, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  ii.oo,  3.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s.32,*6.o2, 6. 32,  7.02, 
7.32,  3.02,  8.32,  9-02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  I-02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4-33j 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *5-5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 
S-5I.  7-51.  9-2i,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5. 15,  *5-4=.  6.15.  7-™.  *t7-35»  S.io, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  "to-35,  10.10,  *fro.35,  11.10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *t4-35,  5-io,  *T5-3S.  6.10,  ^6.35,  7.15, 
*T7-35,  9.15,  10.45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6-i5.  6.45,  *7.i5.  7-43,  ^.15- 
8.45,  t9-i5,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  (11.15,  11.45,  12-45,  1-45. 
2.45(3-45.  4-15,    4-45,   5-15,  5-45,   6-*5»  6-45,  7-45,  9-I5, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45.  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,<7-45, 
8-45,  9-45-  io-45,  *-45i  2.45,  3.45,  4.45,  *5-i5,  5-45  *6-i5i 
6.45,  *7-J5- 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  K,  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Assl  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

££T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9-*5,  ".15,  *.*5,  3-*5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  S.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
d  ays  only. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

32,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti-25,  '1.45,  "4-45,  tj.aoP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  tS.oo,  '3.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  '5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      f  Sunday:,  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
+8.50,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  tia.oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,17.30,  '8.45  A,  M.,  "3.15, 
tj.  00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon 

don.     Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Estafclised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY oi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alyord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGEXTS— Jfew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  \atlonal  Bank; 
('ulcago,  I  nion  .National  Bank  ;  St.  Leni_s,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zealand,  tlie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Botusehild  A 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Anstralia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


H 


OME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Fraadsco. 


Capital. .  .(Raid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684*332  #? 


"RESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. . . . 
SECRETARY 


J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


Fo-  SAUCELITO(.Ve*k  Days)—  S.^o.  10.30  A.  M-,  3.45, 
5.3a  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M . 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
davfrom  San  Francisco  at  7.0c  A.  M. 


1  A  HA  *-  **-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen. 
1V.VW  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  r  RAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1-10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  eave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days lor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CuSey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points  on  the 
North  Coast. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co.. 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Montgo-nery  Street,  S.  F. 
A    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t- 


Apolh 


mans 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" L'Ean  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALt  ET 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN"   FR4NCISOO. 


A    MUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  AncTroKBBK 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  BlosV.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,   $2  50;  lomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  5-1 . 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.    31.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
even'  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trirj — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM  . 

Gen'l  Superintendent,  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  40S  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


4-11    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St,,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GASDE.VS,    MILLS,     MIXES,    ASD    Fir.E 
BEPJKTMEXTS. 

^fanufcetared  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AM>  KIBBER 

3IA_\iFACTlKIXC  COJIPAM'- 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Close,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross, 1  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  l£o»e,  (Competition,)  Suction  Uo.*e, 
Steam  Hose,  ISreivers*  Uose,  Me  tun  fr'ire-Enaine 
Hose,  Carboiized  "3I;iltesc  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVfcS,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  3EADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  WTTAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  M arket  Streets, 

SAW  FRANCISCO. 


JOHJV  TA¥L©E  &  CO. 

n3  tad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

jjSS AVERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

MUl  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


WILLIAMS,    DDI4»D    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   Sar 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
C  '■  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
(^Usucw  Iron  Co.  :  Nieh.  Ashton  ft  Son's  Salt- 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
SROCSRS,  108  mi  ii,  CmUtorem  St.,  !b  Tnuenoo 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(EstHbllsIica  1834,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No    35;- 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  In  the  model  botel  of  the  iTorld. 
It  it*  tire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  Ave 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  air-. 
Th  «  ventUation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  cloact 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centr.i' 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Us 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels, 
ftuckts  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
KropMH  plu.    The  rcstAuant  U  tk«  ■»•■« 


STEAMER    TRAVEL 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

15*5. 

Gaelic Tuesday.  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  r 7th . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  S.  S.  GAELIC  from  San  Francisco  March  6th,  also 
the  S.  S.  BELGIC  of  March  17th,  will  con.inue  on  from 
Hongkong,  via  Suez,  to  Liverpool,  ottering  superior  accom- 
modations and  quick  time  for  Tourists  en  route  "AROUND 
THE  WORLD." 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  OfHces,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rici,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Pr«Ment. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  icth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  icth,  :5th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  3  a.  u. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hara- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HotcL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIG31ATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    *®"Two  Hours  Notice. 

Lgs*^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WK1GKT.  J.  A.  CAMP2ELL. 

X.  CRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

e-ll  Sacramento  Street. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Statioxers,  Booksellers, 


Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank 

204  Sansome  Str 


H 


THg      AfteONAUT. 


E.BL,  McDonald, 

President* 

SanFranciscCj 


.EstaElisIieB. 

1863. 

Ca^italStoclt 

siqqo.qoq.oc 
'Surplus   460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl„  Jnly  I,  1883. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Seint- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank ; 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 6150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 13,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

l.an.l  Association  Stock 15,131  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Due  from  Banks 537,279  09 

Money  on  ltand 633.365  30 

S3, 753.099  09 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  paid  up 81,000,000  00 

Surplus 400.80070 

Due  Depositors 1,953,G72  SO 

Due  Banks. 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3, 753,099  Q9 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 

til  kinds  of  banking  bneinesB. 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BKOTTN  A  CO.,  Ho.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  io  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 
Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GK1XLOX, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike   pills   and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  O  C  O 
and  Note  VftOtO 


house-      AUCOTO 
hold  vnuO  I  O 


V.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 
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THE    BALLOON    TREE. 


A  Marvelous  Tale  of  a  Tropical  Jungle. 


The  Colonel  said  : 

We  rode  for  several  hours  straight  from  the  shore  toward 
the  heart  of  the  island.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  western  sky 
when  we  left  the  ship.  Neither  on  the  water  nor  on  the  land 
had  we  felt  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  The  glare  was  upon 
everything.  Over  the  low  range  of  hills  miles  away  in  the 
interior  hung  a  few  copper-colored  clouds.  "  Wind,"  said 
Briery.     Kilooa  shook  his  head. 

Vegetation  of  all  kinds  showed  the  effects  of  the  long 
continued  drought.  The  eye  wandered  without  relief  from 
the  sickly  russet  of  the  undergrowth,  so  dry  in  places  that 
leaves  and  stems  crackled  under  the  horses'  feet,  to  the  yel- 
lowish brown  of  the  thirsty  trees  that  skirted  the  bridle-path, 
No  growing  thing  was  green  except  the  bell-top  cactus,  fit  to 
flourish  in  the  crater  of  a  living  volcano. 

Kilooa  leaned  over  in  his  saddle  and  tore  from  one  of 
these  plants  its  top,  as  big  as  a  California  pear  and  bloated 
wiih  juice.  He  crushed  the  bell  in  his  fist,  and,  turning, 
flung  into  our  hot  faces  a  few  grateful  drops  of  water. 

Then  the  guide  began  to  talk  rapidly  in  his  language  of 
vowels  and  liquids.     Briery  translated  for  my  benefit. 

The  god  Lalala  loved  a  woman  of  the  island.  He  came 
in  the  form  of  fire.  She,  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  clime,  only  shivered  before  his  approaches. 
Then  he  wooed  her  as  a  shower  of  rain,  and  won  her  heart. 
Kakal  was  a  divinity  much  more  powerful  than  Lalala,  but 
malicious  to  the  last  degree.  He  also  coveted  the  woman, 
who  was  very  beautiful.  Kakal's  importunities  were  in  vain. 
In  spite,  he  changed  her  to  a  cactus,  and  rooted  her  to  the 
ground  under  the  burning  sun.  The  god  Lalala  was  power- 
less to  avert  this  vengeance  ;  but  he  took  up  his  abode  with 
the  cactus  woman,  still  in  the  form  of  a  rain-shower,  and 
never  left  her,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  bell-top  cactus  is  an  unfailing  reservoir  of  pure,  cold 
water. 

Long  after  dark  we  reached  the  channel  of  a  vanished 
stream,  and  Kilooa  led  us  for  several  miles  along  its  dry  bed. 
We  were  exceedingly  tired  when  the  guide  bade  us  dismount. 
He  tethered  the  panting  horses,  and  then  dashed  into  the 
dense  thicket  on  the  bank.  A  hundred  yards  of  scrambling 
and  we  came  to  a  poor  thatched  hut.  The  savage  raised 
both  hands  above  his  head  and  uttered  a  musical  falsetto, 
not  unlike  the  yodel  peculiar  to  the  Valais.  This  call  brought 
out  the  occupant  of  the  hut,  upon  whom  Briery  flashed  the 
light  of  his  lantern.  It  was  an  old  woman,  hideous  beyond 
the  imagination  of  a  dyspeptic's  dream. 

"  Omanana  gelaal  !"  exclaimed  Kilooa. 

"  Hail,  holy  woman,"  translated  Briery. 

Between  Kilooa  and  the  holy  hag  there  ensued  a  long 
colloquy,  respectful  on  his  part,  sententious  and  impatient 
on  hers.  Briery  listened  with  eager  attention.  Several 
times  he  clutched  my  arm,  as  if  unable  to  repress  his  anxiety. 
The  woman  seemed  to  be  persuaded  by  Kilooa's  arguments, 
or  won  by  his  entreaties.  At  last  she  pointed  toward  the 
southeast,  slowly  pronouncing  a  few  words  that  apparently 
satisfied  my  companions. 

The  direction  indicated  by  the  holy  woman  was  still  toward 
the  hills,  but  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  to  the  left  of  the  gen- 
eral course  which  we  had  pursued  since  leaving  the  shore. 

"  Push  on  !  push  on  !  "  cried  Briery.  "  We  can  afford  to 
lose  no  time." 


no  gaps.  There  may  be  missing  links  in  our  books  and  classifications 
and  cabinets,  but  there  are  none  in  the  organic  world.  Is  not  all  of 
lower  nature  struggling  upward  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  volition  ?  In  the  unceasing  process  of  evolution,  differentia- 
tion, improvement  in  special  function,  why  may  not  a  plant  arrive  at 
this  point,  and  feel,  will,  act— in  short,  possess  and  exercise  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  true  animal  ?  " 

Briery's  voice  trembled  with  enthusiasm  as  he  read  this 
passage. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  [continued  Professor  Quakversuch]  that  if  it  shall 
be  your  great  good  fortune  to  encounter  a  specimen  of  the  Migratory 
Tree  described  by  Buteaux,  you  will  find  that  it  possesses  a  well-defined 
system  of  real  nerves  and  ganglia,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  vege- 
table intelligence.  I  conjure  you  to  be  very  thorough  in  your  dissec- 
tions. According  to  the  indications  furnished  me  by  the  Jesuit,  this 
extraordinary  tree  should  belong  to  the  order  of  Cactaceez.  It  should 
be  developed  only  in  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  dryness.  Its  root3 
should  be  hardly  more  than  rudimentary,  affording  a  precarious  at- 
tachment to  the  earth.  This  attachment  it  should  be  able  to  sever  at 
will,  soaring  up  into  the  air  and  away  to  another  place  selected  by  itself, 
as  a  bird  shifts  its  habitation.  I  infer  that  these  migrations  are  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  property  of  secreting  hydrogen  gas,  with  which 
it  inflates  at  pleasure  a  bladder-like  organ  of  highly  elastic  tissue,  thus 
lifting  itself  out  of  the  ground  and  off  to  a  new  abode.  Buteaux  added 
that  the  Migratory  Tree  was  invariably  worshiped  by  the  natives  as  a 
supernatural  being,  and  that  the  mystery  thrown  by  them  around  its 
cult  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  investigator." 

"There  !"  exclaimed  Briery,  folding  up  Professor  Quak- 
versuch's  letter;  "is  not  that  a  question  worthy  the  risk  or 
sacrifice  of  life  itself?  To  add  to  the  recorded  facts  of  vege- 
table morphology  the  proved  existence  of  a  tree  that  wan- 
ders, a  tree  that  wills,  a  tree  perhaps  that  thinks — this  is 
glory  to  be  won  at  any  cost  !  The  lamented  Decandolle  of 
Geneva " 

"  Confound  the  lamented  Decandole  of  Geneva  ! "  shouted 
I,  for  it  was  excessively  hot,  and  I  felt  that  we  had  come  on 
a  fool's  errand. 


We  rode  all  night.  At  sunrise  there  was  a  pause  of  hardly 
ten  minutes  for  the  scanty  breakfast  supplied  by  our  haver- 
sacks. Then  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  making  our  way 
through  a  thicket  that  grew  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
under  a  sun  that  grew  hotter. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  remarked  finally  to  my  taciturn  friend,  "  you 
have  no  objection  to  telling  me  now  why  two  civilized  be- 
ings and  one  amiable  savage  should  be  plunging  through  this 
infernal  jungle,  as  if  they  were  on  an  errand  of  life  or  death?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  best  you  should  know." 

Briery  produced  from  an  inner  breast-pocket  a  letter  which 
had  been  read  and  re-read  until  it  was  worn  in  the  creases. 

"  This,"  he  went  on,  "  is  from  Professor  Quakversuch  of  the 
University  of  Upsala.     It  reached  me  at  Valparaiso." 

Glancing  cautiously  around,  as  if  he  feared  that  every  tree 
fern  in  that  tropical  wilderness  was  an  eavesdropper,  or  that 
the  hood-like  spathes  of  the  giant  caladiums  overhead  were 
ears  waiting  to  drink  in  some  mighty  secret  of  science,  Briery 
read  in  alow  voice  from  the  letter  of  the  Swedish  botanist  : 

"  You  will  have  in  those  islands  [wrote  the  professor]  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  certain  extraordinary  accounts  given  me  years  ago 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Buteaux,  concerning  the  Migratory  Tree,  the 
cercus  vagrans  ot  lansenius  and  other  speculative  physiologists. 

"  The  explorer  Spohr  claims  to  have  beheld  it ;  but  there  is  reason, 
as  you  know,  for  accepting  all  of  Spohr's  statements  with  caution. 

"  Thnt  is  not  the  case  with  the  assertions  of  my  late  valued  corre- 
spondent, the  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Buteaux  was  a  learned  bot- 
anist, an  accurate  observer,  and  a  most  pious  and  conscientious  man. 
He  never  saw  the  Migratory  Tree  ;  but  during  the  long  period  ol  his 
labors  in  That  part  of  the  world  he  accumulated,  from  widely  different 
sources,  a  mass  of  testimony  as  to  its  existence  and  habits. 

"  Is  it  quite  inconceivable,  my  dear  Briery,  that  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  nature  there  is  a  vegetable  organization  as  far  above  the  cab- 
bage, let  us  say,  in  complexity  and  potentiality,  as  the  ape  is  above  the    sciousness 
polyp  ?    Nature  Is  continuous,     In  all  her  schemes  we  find  no  chasms,  •  again, 


It  was  near  sunset  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey,  when 
Kilooa,  who  was  riding  several  rods  in  advance  of  us,  uttered 
a  quick  cry,  leaped  irom  his  saddle,  and  stooped  to  the 
ground. 

Briery  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant.  I  followed  with  less 
agility  ;  my  joints  were  very  stiff,  and  I  had  no  scientific 
enthusiasm  to  lubricate  them.  Briery  was  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  eagerly  examining  what  seemed  to  be  a  recent  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil.  The  savage  was  prostrate,  rubbing  his 
forehead  in  the  dust,  as  if  in  a  religious  ecstasy,  and  warbling 
the  same  falsetto  notes  that  we  had  heard  at  the  holy  wom- 
an's hut. 

"  What  beast's  trail  have  you  struck  ?"  I  demanded. 
"  The  trail  of  no  beast,"  answered  Briery,  almost  angrily. 
"Do  you  see  this  broad,  round  abrasion  of  the  surface,  where 
a  heavy  weight  has  rested  ?  Do  you  see  these  little  troughs 
in  the  fresh  earth,  radiating  from  the  centre  like  the  points 
of  a  star  ?  They  are  the  scars  left  by  slender  roots  torn  up 
from  their  shallow  beds.  Do  you  see  Kilooa's  hysterical 
performance?  I  tell  you  we  are  on  the  track  of  the  Sacred 
Tree.     It  has  been  here,  and  not  long  ago." 

Acting  under  Briery's  excited  instructions,  we  continued 
the  hunt  on  foot.  Kilooa  started  toward  the  east,  I  toward 
the  west,  and  Briery  took  the  southward  course. 

To  cover  the  ground  thoroughly,  we  agreed  to  advance  in 
gradually  widening  zigzags,  communicating  with  each  other 
at  intervals  by  pistol-shots.  There  could  have  been  no  more 
foolish  arrangement.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  lost  my 
head  and  my  bearings  in  a  thicket.  For  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  discharged  my  revolver  repeatedly,  without  get- 
ting a  single  response  from  east  or  south.  I  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  daylight  in  a  blundering  effort  to  make  my  way 
back  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were  ;  and  then  the  sun 
went  down,  leaving  me  in  sudden  darkness,  alone  in  a  wil- 
derness of  the  extent  and  character  of  which  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea. 

I  will  spare  you  the  history  of  my  sufferings  during  the 
whole  of  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and 
another  day.  When  it  was  dark  I  wandered  about  in  blind 
despair,  longing  for  daylight,  not  daring  to  sleep  or  even  to 
stop,  and  in  continual  terror  of  the  unknown  dangers  that 
surrounded  me.  In  the  daytime  I  longed  for  night,  for  the 
sun  scorched  its  way  through  the  thickest  roof  that  the  lux- 
uriant foliage  afforded,  and  drove  me  nearly  mad.  The  pro- 
visions in  my  haversack  were  exhausted.  My  canteen  was 
on  my  saddle ;  I  should  have  died  of  thirst  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bell-top  cactus,  which  I  found  twice.  But  in  that 
horrible  experience  neither  the  torture  of  hunger  and  thirst 
nor  the  torture  of  heat  equaled  the  misery  of  the  thought  that 
my  life  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  delusion  of  a  crazy  bot- 
anist, who  had  dreamed  of  the  impossible. 
The  impossible? 

On  the  second  afternoon,  still  staggering  aimlessly  on 
through  the  jungle,  I  lost  my  last  strength  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Despair  and  indifference  had  long  since  given  way 
to  an  eager  desire  for  the  end.  I  closed  my  eyes  with  an  in- 
describable relief ;  the  hot  sun  seemed  pleasant  on  my  face 
as  consciousness  departed. 

Did  a  beautiful  and  gentle  woman  come  to  me  while  I  lay 
unconscious,  and  take  my  head  in  her  lap,  and  put  her  arms 
around  me  ?  Did  she  press  her  face  to  mine,  and  in  a  whis- 
per bid  me  have  courage?  That  was  the  belief  that  filled 
my  mind  when  I  struggled  back  for  a  moment  into  con- 
I  clutched  at  the  warm,  soft  arms,  and  swooned  1 


Do  not  look  at  each  other  and  smile,  gentlemen  ;  in  that 
cruel  wilderness,  in  my  helpless  condition,  I  found  pity  and 
benignant  tenderness.  The  next  time  my  senses  returned 
I  saw  that  something  was  bending  over  me — something  ma- 
jestic, if  not  beautiful ;  humane,  if  not  human  ;  gracious,  if 
not  woman.  The  arms  that  held  me  and  drew  me  up  were 
moist,  and  they  throbbed  with  the  pulsation  of  life.  There 
was  a  faint,  sweet  odor,  like  the  smell  of  a  woman's  per- 
fumed hair.  The  touch  was  a  caress,  the  clasp  an  embrace. 
Can  I  describe  Its  form  ?  No,  not  with  the  definiteness 
that  would  satisfy  the  Quakversuchs  and  the  Brierys.  I  saw 
that  the  trunk  was  massive.  The  branches  that  lifted  me 
from  the  ground  and  held  me  carefully  and  gently  were  flex- 
ible and  symmetrically  disposed.  Above  my  head  there  was 
a  wreath  of  strange  foliage,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  dazzling 
sphere  of  scarlet.  The  scarlet  globe  grew  while  I  watched 
it,  but  the  effort  of  watching  was  too  much  for  me. 

Remember,  if  you  please,  that  at  this  time  physical  ex- 
haustion and  mental  torture  had  brought  me  to  the  point 
where  I  passed  to  and  fro  between  consciousness  and  un- 
consciousness as  easily  and  as  frequently  as  one  fluctuates 
between  slumber  and  wakefulness  during  a  night  of  fever. 
It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  in  my 
extreme  weakness  I  should  be  beloved  and  cared  for  by  a 
cactus.  I  did  not  seek  an  explanation  of  this  good  fortune, 
nor  try  to  analyze  it ;  I  simply  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  a  child  accepts  a  benefit  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. The  one  idea  that  possessed  me  was  that  I  had  found 
an  unknown  friend,  instinct  with  womanly  sympathy,  and 
immeasurably  kind. 

And  as  night  came  on  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scarlet 
bulb  overhead  became  enormously  distended,  so  that  it  al- 
most filled  the  sky.  Was  I  gently  rocked  by  the  supple  arms 
that  still  held  me?  Were  we  floating  off  together  into  the 
air  ?  I  did  not  know  nor  care.  Now  I  fancied  that  I  was  in 
my  berth  on  board  ship,  cradled  by  the  swell  of  the  sea  ; 
now,  that  I  was  sharing  the  flight  of  some  great  bird ;  now, 
that  I  was  borne  on  with  prodigious  speed  through  the  dark- 
ness by  my  own  volition.  The  sense  of  incessant  motion 
affected  all  my  dreams.  Whenever  I  awoke  I  felt  a  cool 
breeze  steadily  beating  against  my  face — the  first  breath  of 
air  since  we  had  landed.  I  was  vaguely  happy.  I  had  sur- 
rendered all  responsibility  for  my  own  fate.  I  had  gained 
the  protection  of  a  being  of  superior  powers. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *        * 

11  The  brandy  flask,  Kilooa  !  " 

It  was  daylight.  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  Briery  was 
supporting  my  shoulders.  In  his  face  was  a  look  of  bewil- 
derment that  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  My  God  1 "  he  cried,  "  and  how  did  you  get  here  ?  We 
gave  up  the  search  two  days  ago." 

The  brandy  pulled  me  together.  I  staggered  to  my  feet 
and  looked  around.  The  cause  of  Briery's  extreme  amaze- 
ment was  apparent  at  a  glance.  We  were  not  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  were  at  the  shore.  There  was  the  bay,  and  the 
ship  at  anchor,  half  a  mile  off.  They  were  already  lowering 
a  boat  to  send  for  us. 

And  there  to  the  south  was  a  bright  red  spot  on  the  hori- 
zon, hardly  larger  than  the  morning  star — the  Balloon  Tree 
returning  to  the  wilderness.  I  saw  it,  Briery  saw  it,  the 
savage  Kilooa  saw  it.  We  watched  it  till  it  vanished.  We 
watched  it  with  very  different  emotions — Kilooa  with  super- 
stitious reverence,  Briery  with  scientific  interest  and  in- 
tense disappointment,  I  with  a  heart  full  of  wonder  and 
gratitude. 

I  clasped  my  forehead  with  both  hands.  It  was  no  dream, 
then.  The  Tree,  the  caress,  the  embrace,  the  scarlet  bulb, 
the  night  journey  through  the  air,  were  not  creations  and  in- 
cidents of  delirium.  Call  it  tree,  or  call  it  plant-animal — 
there  it  was  !  Let  men  of  science  quarrel  over  the  question 
of  its  existence  in  nature  ;  this  I  know  :  //  had  fowid  me 
dying,  ajid  had  brought  me  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
sttaight  to  the  ship  where  I  belonged.  Under  Providence, 
gentlemen,  that  sentient  and  intelligent  vegetable  organiza- 
tion had  saved  my  life. 
******* 
[At  this  point  the  colonel  got  up  and  left  the  club.  He 
was  very  much  moved.  Pretty  soon  Briery  came  in,  briskly 
as  usual.  He  picked  up  an  uncut  copy  of  Lord  Bragmuch's 
"  Travels  in  Kerguelen's  Land,"  and  settled  himself  in  an 
easy  chair  at  the  corner  of  the  fire-place. 

Young  Traddles  timidly  approached  the  veteran  globe- 
trotter. "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Briery,"  said  he,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Balloon  Tree.     Were 

there  scientific  reasons  for  believing  that  its  sex  was" 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  Briery,  looking  bored  ;  "  the  colonel  has 
been  favoring  you  with  that  extraordinary  narrative?  Has 
he  honored  me  again  with  a  share  in  the  adventure  ?  Yes  ? 
Well,  did  we  bag  the  game  this  time  ?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  young  Traddles  ;  "you  last  saw  the  tree 
as  a  scarlet  spot  against  the  horizon." 

"  By  Jove,  another  miss  !  "  said  Briery,  calmly  beginning 
to  cut  the  leaves  of  his  book.] — New  York  Sun. 


When  Fleet  Street  Strother  asked  the  committee  if  its 
members  thought  him  a  fool,  they  all  with  one  accord  kept 
silence.  They  did  not  want  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  they 
could  not  tell  a  lie. 
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the     argonaut: 


NEW    YORK    IN    LENT. 


1  Flaneur"  Describes  Gotham  as  She  is  Daring  the  Penitential  Season. 


Arthur  Learv  is  to  visit  San  Francisco.  The  fact  may  not 
strike  you  forcibly,  but  it  is  portentous.  Wherever  Arthur 
Leary  goes,  a  charity  ball  inevitably  follows.  About  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  Arthur  Leary — he  is  never  called  Mr.  Leary, 
Leary,  or  Artie — went  about  among  the  most  influential  and 
aristocratic  set  of  New  York  ladies,  aud  poured  into  their 
ears  a  gentle  bleat.  The  result  was  that  a  charity  ball  was 
given  the  following  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  very  best 
people  of  the  city,  and  Arthur  Leary  led  the  opening  quad- 
rille. At  that  time  it  was  said  to  be  the  very  worst  quadrille 
that  had  ever  been  danced,  but  the  record  has  been  steadily 
lowered  for  twenty-five  years,  until  it  is  danced  so  abomina- 
bly now  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  nothing 
further.  Well,  every  year,  as  the  season  comes  around, 
Arthur  Leary  comes  around,  and  the  result  is  the  charity 
ball.  So  thoroughly  has  he  become  associated  with  the 
event  that  it  would  be  a  disastrous  failure  without  him.  His 
tall  figure,  somewhat  bald  head,  weak-looking  blue  eyes, 
clean  shaven  and  somewhat  fleshy  face,  and  agreeable  smile, 
are  as  much,  a  part  of  the  ball  as  is  the  music  itself. 
When  he  goes  to  Saratoga,  a  charity  ball  follows  ;  when  at 
Newport,  the  same  result  is  inevitable,  and  when  he  arrives 
in  San  Francisco  you  may  prepare  yourselves  for  the  worst. 
As  Kimball  was  to  the  church,  so  is  Arthur  Leary  to  society. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  opposing  the  gentle  and  sinuous 
Arthur  Leary.  No  one  ever  has  thought  of  it.  He  simply 
goes  on  with  the  preparations  and  every  one  assists  him. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  studying 
for  the  stage.  It  was  sure  to  come  in  time.  No  one  can  be- 
come at  all  famous  or  notorious  now  and  keep  off  the  stage. 
From  ex-Mayor  Oakey  Hall  and  Clergyman  Milne  to  Anna 
Dickenson  and  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  every  one  eventually 
yields  to  the  frantic  desire  to  go  on  the  stage.  And  they  all 
play  "  Hamlet."  Mr.  Wilde  is  coming  to  America  to  act. 
It  strikes  me  that  America  has  suffered  enough  from  the 
shallow-pated,  long-legged  incubus.  Until  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  the  bunko  sharpers  he  was  the  pest  of 
every  club  in  town.  The  man  is  disagreeable  personally, 
and  I  am  heartily  out  of  humor  with  him.  He  is  a  charla- 
tan. If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  them  consider  some  of  his 
professions  and  his  subsequent  actions.  Did  he  not  swear 
that  his  life  was  consecrated  to  the  beautiful,  and  prove  it 
by  hippodroming  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  as  a 
side-show  to  a  "Patience"  company?  Then  he  sold  his 
play — "  me  first  and  only  born,"  as  he  used  to  call  it — to 
Marie  Prescott,  with  the  provision  that  he  is  to  travel  as  gen- 
eral manager,  so  as  to  draw  more  money.  Now  he  calmly 
gives  up  all  pretense  to  a  love  for  the  lily,  and  goes  to  playing 
for  his  bread  and  butter.     He  deserves  to  starve. 

That  the  Sunday  laws  are  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  much  work 
that  is  done,  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  charitable,  but 
also  by  the  play  that  is  indulged  in  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Not  only  do  the  Bowery  museums  keep  open,  while 
"sacred"  concerts,  at  which  opera bouffe  music  forms  the 
piece  of  resistance,  are  given  in  more  fashionable  quarters  of 
the  town,  but  balls,  either  on  Sunday  evening,  or  beginning 
on  Saturday  and  lasting  until  the  bells  ring  for  the  early  serv- 
ice in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  fill  halls  throughout 
the  city  with  non-Sabbatarian  dancers.  This  last  fact  is 
illustrated  by  an  unfortunate  Swiss,  named  Lucien  Lequin, 
breaking  his  leg  in  two  places  while  dancing  at  a  ball  in 
Irving  Hall  at  four  o'clock  last  Sunday  morning.  The  police 
reported  the  occurrence  without  any  comment,  apparently 
not  thinking  it  necessary  to  excuse  themselves  for  permitting 
the  dancing  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  one  of  its  par- 
ticipants. The  members  of  the  Sunday  League  agitation, 
doubtless,  will  consider  his  broken  leg  a  judgment  upon  Le- 
quin. He,  on  the  other  hand,  will  perhaps  reason  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jew  Bob  Ingersoll  tells  about,  who,  when  at  a 
restaurant,  where  there  was  plenty  of  other  food  to  be  had, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  eating  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  pork.  When  he  entered  the  restaurant  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  the  birds  sang,  the  soft  summer  breeze 
gently  rustled  through  the  trees  ;  all  nature  smiled.  On  his 
exit,  after  completing  his  forbidden  repast,  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured by  black  clouds,  and  all  the  sky  was  wrapped  in 
gloom  ;  the  birds  were  silent,  while  the  trees  bent  before  a 
boisterous  blizzard  ;  the  thunder  roared  until  it  shook  the 
earth  :  chaos  had  come  again.  "  Holy  Moses  !  "  said  the 
Jew,  "what  a  mighty  big  fuss  for  such  a  little  bit  of  pork." 
Lequin  probably  thinks  that  a  single  fracture  would  have 
been  punishment  enough  for  a  single  night's  dancing. 

How  entirely  roller-skating  has  gone  out  of  fashion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  even  form  a  Lenten  amuse- 
ment, as  it  did  during  the  penitential  season  of  the  last  few 
years.  Formerly,  as  soon  as  soon  as  Ash  Wednesday  came, 
Irving  Hall  was  lined  by  a  select  club  of  skaters,  whose 
motto,  "  Festina  lente,"  was  considered  by  some  of  its  fair 
members  to  apply  to  the  season  and  not  to  the  skating,  and 
was  therefore  translated  "  Lenten  festival."  Bui  capricious 
fashion  has  changed  all  that ;  and  the  echoes  of  neither  Irv- 
ing nor  other  halls  are  aroused  by  the  thunder  of  the  rollers. 
Racket,  pronounced  as  if  the  r  were  a  il-  by  many  who  play 
it,  and  tennis,  have  taken  the  place  of  in-door  skating,  and 
constitute,  as  it  did,  a  relaxation  considered  more  appro- 
priate to  the  period  of  prayer  and  fasting  than  dancing  the 
german  until  the  milkman  begins  his  morning  travels.  The 
last  named  is  the  more  popular,  and  the  average  fashionable 
New  Yorker,  whether  man  or  woman,  belongs  to  at  least  two 
tennis  clubs. 

Society  people  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  get  the  bulge 
on  Lent.  The  big  balls  and  assemblies  have  been  stopped, 
and  they  must  look  for  other  forms  of  social  amusement. 
As  a  result,  dinners  find  themselves  in  sudden  favor,  musi- 
cales  have  increased  twenty  fold,  and  parties  exist  in  every 
house  in  town.  Several  ot  the  dancing-classes  will  hold 
meetings  every  week  as  heretofore,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  construed  into  balls  or  parties.  The  hostesses  describe 
them  as  u  meetings  to  enable  the  young  people  to  keep  in 
practice  during  these  weeks  of  repentance."  To  the  aver- 
t  sinner,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  they  differ 
he  ordinary  ball.     At  one  of  the  classes  last  week,  in  ] 


pie  attended,  and  the  dancing  was  kept  up  in  the  ball-room 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  The  supper  was  elaborate 
and  the  costumes  superb.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  mak- 
ing a  dancing-class  popular  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  line 
between  a  dancing-class  and  a  ball  is  not  very  distinct. 
Amateur  theatricals  are  also  the  rage  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  people  suffer  accordingly.  It  builds  up  the  hos- 
pitals, though,  as  the  entertainments  are  given  for  those 
worthy  institutions,  and  enables  the  fiery  and  untamed 
amateur  to  vent  his  spleen  against  mankind  by  appearing 
behind  the  footlights.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  little  cessa- 
tion in  the  whirls  of  social  gayety.  Things  go  on  almost  as 
wildly  as  they  did  before  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Apropos 
of  society  matters,  I  was  amused  to-day  in  looking  over  the 
columns  of  an  alleged  society  journal  to  read  of  what  was 
termed  "  A  Disgraceful  Fashion."  The  article  stated  that 
among  the  higher  classes  of  New  York  people  it  had  become 
the  proper  thing  to  purloin  the  flowers  at  receptions  and 
weddings.  Young  ladies,  it  was  said,  walked  into  the  house 
of  their  hostess,  and  not  only  calmly  plucked  the  flowers 
from  the  vases  and  carried  them  iD  their  hands,  or  placed 
them  at  their  belts,  but  actually  took  double  handfuls  when 
they  went  out  to  their  carriages,  and  carried  them  home  with 
them. 

The  article  also  said  that  hostesses  had  become  used  to 
this  sort  of  thievery,  and  did  not  resent  it,  but  they  often 
felt  hurt,  as  most  ladies  who  entertain  largely  during  the 
winter  season  make  it  a  point  to  send  the  flowers  used  dur- 
ing the  entertainments  to  the  hospitals,  for  the  sick.  This, 
of  course,  is  impossible  when  the  guests  steal  them.  The 
paper  gave  some  advice  ;  which  was,  that  if  people  could  not 
restrain  themselves  from  stealing  flowers,  they  should  at  least 
not  wear  them  in  the  presence  of  the  hostess.  They  might 
steal  them,  and  take  them  home  with  them,  but  it  was  little 
less  than  brazen  effrontery  to  wear  them  at  the  reception  ;  all 
of  which  was  very  entertaining.  I  wander  if  anybody  be- 
lieves such  rot.  I  suppose  there  must  be  people  who  have 
more  or  less  faith  in  it,  or  it  would  not  be  written  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  a  moment's  thought  would  convince  anybody 
that  it  was  utterly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  act  in  such  an  atrocious  manner.  I 
suppose  the  editors  of  the  society  papers  get  so  dreadfully 
run  down  for  news  and  subjects  to  write  about  that  they 
seize  upon  everything  of  this  sort  and  elaborate  it  into  a 
sensation.  The  idea  is  certainly  grotesque.  I  wonder  the 
article  does  not  also  accuse  society  men  and  women  of  car- 
rying off  vases  and  the  lighter  articles  of  furniture.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  same  paper  we  are  told  that  people  should 
not  make  too  much  of  a  show  of  riches  ;  that  it  is  always 
well  to  be  modest  in  dressing  for  social  entertainments.  The 
moral  is  pointed  by  the  recital  of  a  harrowing  tale.  The 
editorial  says  that  at  a  small  luncheon  party,  of  the  preced- 
ing Monday,  "each  guest  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
seal-skin  shopping-bag,  with  the  monogram  of  each  lady  in 
solid  silver,  and  a  handle  chased  in  gold  and  silver  filigree 
work.  Within  was  a  beautiful  silk  handkerchief,  a  hand- 
painted  satin  valentine,  and  an  immense  bouquet  of  the  most 
expensive  roses."  The  editor  condemned  this  because  it 
placed  the  guests  under  a  peculiar  and  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  obligation  to  the  hostess.  I  should  think  so. 
This  strikes  me  as  being  even  more  grotesque  than  the  story 
about  people  stealing  flowers.  In  the  first  place,  young  girls 
do  not  give  large  luncheon-parties  in  New  York  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  give  presents  of  any 
sort  other  than  small  bouquets.  Of  course,  it  is  all  nonsense 
to  talk  about  giving  away  seal-skin  shopping-bags,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  One  might  as  well  stand  at  the  door  and  dis- 
pense charity  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  sort  of  "journalism"  does  positive  harm,  be- 
cause people  out  of  town  read  and  believe  it.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  start  society  papers  in  New  York,  and 
they  have  all  failed,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  on  account 
of  their  entire  inability  to  reflect  with  any  sort  of  truth  the 
real  state  of  metropolitan  society.  The  paper  I  have  quoted 
from  is  certainly  the  most  successful  of  its  class  in  the- city, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  circulates  largely  among  the  better  class  of 
people.  Its  strongest  constituency  probably  comes  from 
those  who  would  get  into  society  if  they  could,  but  can  not. 
They  must  have  rather  amusing  ideas  of  what  Mrs.  Gamp 
called  "  the  hupper  circles." 

It  has  for  several  seasons  past  been  fashionable  in  New 
York  for  even  ladies  who  have  left  their  school-days  long 
behind  them  to  attend,  especially  in  Lent,  more  or  less  pri- 
vate lectures  on  history  and  kindred  topics.  How  well  the 
lecturer  need  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  discourse  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  favorite  instructor  in  history  on  the 
fashionable  plan,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  once  asked  somebody  what  was  the  name  of 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  Yet  this  woman,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette,  found  historical  lecturing 
so  profitable  that  for  its  sake  she  abandoned  a  little  less 
profitable  employment,  which  even  better  illustrates  the  de- 
sire of  the  female  devotee  of  fashion  to  find  a  royal  road  to 
learning.  Before  she  became  a  lecturer  on  history,  the  pro 
lessor's  daughter  used  to  master  the  contents  of  the  note- 
worthy books  of  the  day,  and  then  write  synopses,  which  she 
subsequently  read  to  a  select  circle  of  ladies  in  some  fashion 
able  drawing-room.  As  she  also  gave  the  most  pregnant 
paragraphs  in  detail,  each  of  her  hearers  was  thus  able  to 
post  herself  sufficiently  to  converse  about  the  book  intelli- 
gently at  the  expense  of  coin  of  the  realm  in  place  of  labor. 
But  this  fashionable  "  coach,"  if  ignorant,  was  not  a  plagia- 
rist, as  a  plausible  Italian,  who  is  now  lecturing  to  a  private 
class  of  well-known  women  of  fashion  on  the  poets  of  his 
native  land,  has  been  proved  to  be.  One  of  the  class,  wish- 
ing to  verify  a  statement  he  had  made  in  a  lecture  on  Dante, 
consulted  Appleton's  Encyclopaedia,  while  the  sonorous  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  main  facts  of  the  lecturer  had  been  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  article  on  Dante  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  she  naturally  concludes  that  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, which  was  in  a  very  poetic  and  elevated  strain,  was 
borrowed  from  some  other  source.  Whether  she  will  arise 
at  the  next  lecture  and  denounce  the  plagiarist,  or  forever 
after  hold  her  peace,  remains  to  be  seen.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  2,  JSS3. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  society  of  Murray  Hill  and  the  heroes  of  Wall  Street  are  said  to 
be  satirically  treated  in  the  next  volume  of  the  "No  N.une  Series," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  is  to  be  called  "  A  Daughter  of  the 
Philistines."  The  publishers  of  anonymous  series,  by  the  way,  ought 
to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  running  a  good  idea  into  the 
ground,  and  that  the  public  is  easily  apt  to  have  a  surfeit  of  guessing. 


Mr.  Robert  Browning's  forthcoming  volume  is  not  to  have  an  original 
title.  "  Jocoseria"  is  a  name  worn  by  a  favorite  book  of  jest  and  anec- 
dote printed  in  Latin  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  compiler  being 
Otho  Melander.  The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  rare  first  edition  mentions 
in  Blackwood  that  the  story  of  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  "  appears 
therein  under  the  title  De  diabolo  horrenda  historic — the  Piper  turning 
out  to  be  none  other  than  Sathanas  himself. 


The  late  Doctor  John  Brown's  library  was  sold  the  other  day  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  paid  for  a  copy  of 
Ruskin's  Poems,  collected  and  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1850. 
Doctor  Brown  had  many  favorite  books,  for  he  had  strong  likings — or 
even  more,  enthusiasm — in  literature.  Of  a  passage  or  of  a  whole  pa- 
per that  seemed  to  him  perfect  in  workmanship,  as  well  as  in  concep- 
tion, he  used  to  say  that  it  was  "  done  to  the  quick." 


"  Bullet  and  Shell "  is  one  of  the  most  striking  books  descriptive  of 
army  life  that  has  been  published.  Its  author  is  George  F.  Williams, 
who  served  in  a  New  York  volunteer  regiment,  and  was  afterward  war 
correspondent  successively  with  the  armies  of  the  Potomac,  the  Cum- 
berland, and  the  Shenandoah.  It  is  excellently  illustrated  by  spirited 
etchings  from  the  hand  of  Edwin  Forbes,  a  member  of  the  French 
Etching  Club,  who  was  present  at  many  of  the  battles  described  in  the 
volume.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  singularly  vivid  manner  in  describing  the 
exciting  and  terrible  scenes  of  battle,  siege,  and  march,  and  his  book 
appears  to  be  remarkably  accurate  in  its  details.  Published  by  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  Roman,  No.  120  Sutter 
Street. 


Miscellany:    William  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  son,  is  dead. 

The  Athenccum  says  of  the  last  portion  of  the  Sunderland  Library, 
which  will  be  sold  during  March,  that  "rare  American  works,  in  both 
Eoglish  and  foreign  languages,  will  be  found  occurring  as  frequently  in 
this  portion  as  in  the  former  ones,  and  in  the  addenda  are  numerous 

seventeenth  century   tracts    relating   to  America," Mr.    Walter 

Eesant's  novel  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  squalid  East  End  of  London  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort. It  has  become  the  mode  for  worldlings  in  search  of  new  sensa- 
tions to  make  up  parties  of  exploration  in  those  strange  regions. 

Mrs.  Burnett  is  faring  hardly  at  the  hands  of  the  British  ready-writer. 
The  Academy,  commenting  on  a  recent  note  on  current  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  periodicals,  refers  to  her  as  an  English  novelist  I 
And  a  writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review  infers  that  "  Through  one  Ad- 
ministration "  is  by  the  author  of  "  Democracy." 


A  unique  book,  says  a  Paris  journal,  is  the  one  now  owned  by  a 
Russian  bibliophile.  Monsieur  Feuillet  de  Conches,  author  of  "  Cau- 
series  d'un  Curieux  "  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  under  Napoleon  III., 
caused  "La  Fontaine's  Fables"  to  be  translated  into  a  number  of 
languages  and  a  single  copy  thereof  to  be  printed  by  Didot.  He  then 
sent  the  enormous  volume,  elegantly  bound  with  wide  margins,  to  all 
the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  with  the  request,  supported  by  the  ambassa- 
dors ot  the  respective  countries,  to  have  the  noted  painters  of  each 
illustrate  the  fables  in  their  own  peculiar  and  national  style.  Not  unlike 
a  postal  card  traveling  round  the  world  stamped  by  every  postmaster 
through  whose  hand  it  passed,  the  volume  in  question  found  its  way 
back  with  numerous  contributions  at  the  hands  of  many  princely  and 
distinguished  persons,  among  them  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  the  King  of  Sweden,  Ingres,  Eugene  Delacroix,  Corot,  Millet, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Princess  Marie,  Princess  Mathilde,  and  others. 


Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates  "  has  just  been  published  in  a  revised 
and  amended  edition.  It  brings  the  history  of  the  world  down  to  the 
close  of  last  year.  Joseph  Haydn  first  issued  this  justly  celebrated  book 
in  1841.  His  quaint  preface  stated  that  he  had  attempted  the  com- 
pression of  the  greatest  body  of  general  information  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  single  volume,  and  that  he  designed  that  it  should  be  as 
useful  to  the  reader  "as  a  London  directory  would  be  to  a  London 
merchant."  The  author  died  in  London  in  1856,  when  Mr.  Benjamin 
Vincent  undertook  to  revise  and  aroeud  a  new  edition.  This  has  been 
repeated  during  successive  years,  until  now  the  volume  has  come  to  its 
seventeenth  edition,  and  makes  a  book  three  times  the  size  of  the  one 
which  first  appeared.  Among  the  valuable  additions  to  the  present 
number  are  a  series  of  chronological  tables,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume, together  with  innumerable  scientific,  literary,  topographical,  geo- 
graphical, and  other  facts.  What  is  most  important  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  a  dated  and  thorough  index.  This  may  be  found  occupying 
nearly  thirty  large  pages  of  fine  type  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
American  reprint  has  been  prepared  and  revised  by  George  C  Eggle- 
ston.  All  matters  relating  to  American  history  have  received  especial 
attention,  and  where  American  dates  were  wrongly  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  Mr.  Eggteston  has  corrected  them,  besides  adding  numer- 
ous important  occurrences  and  dates  in  the  history  of  our  continent 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


There  are  now  only  thirty-six  establishments  in  Cologre 
sixth  Street,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  peo- 1  selling  the  only  genuine  cau.     In  1829  there  were  sixty. 


Announcements:    The  beautiful  edition   of  Poe's   "Raven,"  illus- 
trated by  Gustave  Dore,  which  the  Harpers  will  soon  bring  out,  is  to  be 

further  enriched  by  a  preface  or  commentary  by  Mr.  Stedman. 

Mr.  Howells  is  said  to  be  writing  a  novel  of  American  life  in  Florence 
—a  novel  intended  to  form  a  companion  picture  to  "  A  Foregone  Con- 
clusion."  Ouida's  forthcoming  novel  is  entitled  "Sabran." 

Ivan  Turgenieff  has  just  published  a  weird  story  entitled  "  Apres  la 

Mort." A  translation  of  Judith  Gautier's  monograph  on  Wagner 

will  shortly  be  brought  out  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. The  indefati- 
gable Miss  Yonge  has  written  a  new  novel,  called  "Stray  Pearls." 

The  Putnams  have  just  brought  a  second  edition  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Spen- 
ser's little  story,  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt." -The  Rev.  Doctor 

M.  R.  Vincent  has  written  an  entertaining  little  book  of  foreign  travel, 
which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  dainty  shape  by  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons. 

The  first  of  the  three  volumes   dealing  with  the  service  of  the 

American  navy  during  the  civil  war  will  be  brought  out  by  the  Scribners 
this  month.  The  first  volume,  "  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,"  by 
Protessor  Soley,  will  give  an  exact  description  of  the  condition  ol  the 
navy  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  many  lively  and  picturesque  nar- 
ratives of  its  work.  Rear-Admiral  Ammen's  "Operations  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,"  and  Commander  Mahan's  "  Operations  on  the  Gulf  and 

Inland  Waters,"  will  follow  in  rapid  succession. Madame  Sarah 

Bernhardt  is  about  to  bring  out  two  volumes  of  artistic  memoirs,  under 
the  title  of  "'  Ma  Vie  au  Theatre."    She  is  to  receive  twenty  thousand 

dollars  for  the  copyright. Mr.  Henry  James's  comedy  of  "Daisy 

Miner"  will  make  its  first  appearance  in  the  April  Atlantic,  and  will 
run  through  three  numbers.  Mr.  James's  latest  contribution  to  that 
magazine  is  a  criticism  on  Salvini's  acting. A  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished American  naturalists  are  engaged  in  preparing,  under  the 
supervision  of  Doctor  Cones  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  a  popular  cyclopaedia 
of  natural  history.  It  is  to  be  entitled  "The  Standard  Library  of 
Natural  History,"  and  will  be  published  in  six  large  octavo  volumes, 

richly  illustrated. —A  volume  of  essays  by  the  most  distinguished 

jf  the  English  and  American  essayists  will  soon  be  printed  by  the  Put- 
nams, under  the  title  of  "  Prose  Masterpieces  Irom  Modern  Essayists." 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Iceland  has  written  for  the  April  Century  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Visiting  the  Gypsies,"  which  will  be  illustrated  by  PennelL  A 
poem  by  the  late  Sidney  Lanier  wilt  appear  in  the  same  number  of  the 
same  magazine,  the  most  novel  feature  of  which  will  be  Mr.  Elbridge 
Kingsley's  full-page  wood-engraving,  "At  Sea,"  designed  and  engraved 
on  wood  without  drawing  or  photography.  Doctor  S;yniour  ha.ien 
mide  special  reference  to  this  reraarkaule  piece  of  work  in  a  rea.nl  ie-t- 
ure  at  Chickering  Hall. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome,  while  in  California,  had  several 
dozen  quails  shipped  Irom  th-s  State  to  the  head-keeper  on 
the  Inverary  moors,  with  a  view  to  having  them  acclimated 
in  Scotland. 

The  sum  of  eighty  pounds  was  recently  given  by  a  London 
firm  for  a  photographic  negative  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Masonic  dress.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a 
single  negative. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  is  winning  popular  favor  in 
Paris  by  having  distributed  among  the  poor  free  bread-tick- 
ets, bearing  his  coat  of  arms.  The  plan  works  better  than 
Plon-Plon's  posters. 

An  English  society  paper  says  that  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  England. 
"  She  is  worth,"  it  says,  "  two  millions  of  pounds  herself, 
and  has  survived  three  husbands — Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Lord,  and 
Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  an  eminent  lawyer.  It  is  not  known 
whether  she  is  marrying  for  love  or  in  the  interest  of  some 
cemetery  association." 

Arabi  Bey,  in  his  exile  in  Ceylon,  is  learning  English,  in 
order,  as  he  says,  to  know  what  the  newspapers  are  saying 
about  him.  He  and  his  fellow  exiles  are  anxious  not  only  to 
have  their  children  well  educated,  but  are  perfectly  willing 
to  have  them  educated  by  the  English.  What  is  stranger 
still,  they  desire  that  their  daughters  shall  have  exactly  the 
same  advantages  as  their  sons. 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  has  the  largest  and  finest  diamonds 
of  any  lady  in  New  York — probably  in  America.  They  are 
remarkable  for  size  and  brilliancy,  and  represent  a  labor  of 
years  to  collect,  match,  size,  and  shade.  It  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  she  wears  them,  and  when  she  does,  detect- 
ives, who  are  splendid_/iz<r  similes  of  the  society  gentlemen  of 
the  period,  accompany  her  to  and  from  the  house  or  place 
she  visits.  At  home  these  diamonds  are  kept  in  a  safe  so 
built  that  to  rob  it  one  must  needs  knock  down  part  of  the 
house. 

According  to  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min's practice  of  late  years  was  only  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  latter  his  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral jurisprudence  gave  him  a  great  advantage.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  an  international  law- 
yer. Although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  he  is  still  in  good 
health,  were  it  not  for  an  affection  of  the  heart  which  ren- 
ders the  protracted  exertion  of  argument  in  court  unsafe. 
He  has  never  taken  any  part  in  English  politics,  and  has  al- 
ways led  an  extremely  retired  life. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  sent  the  Princess  Bismarck  a 
decoration  which  certainly  no  woman  before  her  has  ever 
possessed.  It  is  some  time  since  the  Shah  presented  all  the 
decorations  which  are  his  to  bestow  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  has  thus  set  an  example  of  enlightenment  to  his  people 
by  considering  a  lady  so  much  the  equal  of  men  that  she  is 
worthy  to  wear  the  highest  decoration  of  Persia.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  has  given  his  approbation,  which  was  neces- 
sary before  the  princess  could  accept  the  high  distinction 
offered  to  her.  Society  is  now  very  eager  to  see  the  Star  of 
the  Sun,  which  will  cover  well  nigh  one-half  of  a  modem 
ball-dress  bodice. 

Wagner's  hair  was  always  highly  prized  by  his  admirers, 
and  whenever  he  had  it  cut  enthusiasts  were  on  the  lookout 
to  secure  locks  of  it.  During  the  great  maestro's  last  visit 
to  Naples,  he  had  his  hair  trimmed,  and  the  barber  was  solic- 
ited by  some  Wagnerites  at  the  hotel  to  sell  them  the  shorn 
locks,  to  his  considerable  profit.  Unluckily,  Madame  Wag- 
ner had  promised  the  hair  to  a  friend,  and  the  barber  was 
robbed  of  his  perquisites;  but  remembering  that  the  butcher 
who  supplied  meat  to  the  hotel  had  hair  similar  to  that  of  the 
great  composer,  he  persuaded  him  to  have  it  cut,  gratis,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  send  the  enthusiasts  away  rejoicing. 

Why  did  Mr.  Connery  leave  the  Herald,  of  which  he  has 
been  managing  editor  for  many  years?  A  man  whom  he 
suspended  for  some  error  swore  vengeance,  and,  in  pursuit 
of  vengeance  he  praised  him  in  every  paper  he  could  get  ac- 
cess to  ;  eulogized  him  systematically  ;  praised  his  ability, 
his  tact,  his  genius,  his  scholarship  ;  told  how  Connery  had 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  Herald,  had  given  tone  to  it,  had 
organized  its  great  feats  of  journalism  ;  how  Connery  di 
rected  the  editorial  writers  ;  how  Connery  was  indispensable 
to  the  Herald.  Everything  the  Herald  did  he,  with  fiendish 
malignity,  attributed  to  Connery — leaving  Bennett  quite  out 
in  the  cold.  "It  took  a  year,"  his  enemy  said,  "but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  saw  his  head  drop  in  the  basket."  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  a  subordinate  writer  on  theJNew  York  press 
who  could  not  be  ruined  by  praise. 

Gustave  Dora's  name  was  originally  "  Dorer,"  a  genuine 
and  not  unfrequent  German  name.  Born  at  Strasburg,  he 
consequently  nailed  from  the  old  German  stock  of  Alsace. 
Dore"  was  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  "giving"  of  art- 
ists. In  the  houses  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  he 
generally  left  a  perfect  litter  of  sketches  behind  him.  One 
day  at  dinner  an  English  lady  begged  Dore'  to  write  his  name 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  so  that  she  might  possess  his  illustrious 
autograph.  "  Oh,  madame,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  said 
Dor£,  "  I  will  give  you  something  better  than  a  mere  signa- 
ture." And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  off  his 
black  cravat,  asked  for  a  bit  of  plate-powder,  mixed  it  with 
water,  and,  with  a  match  for  a  brush,  he  painted  on  the  cra- 
vat a  gay  procession  of  cupids  offering  a  necktie  to  a  lady, 
signed  it  "  Gustave  Dore,"  and  handed  it  gallantly  to  the 
fair  autograph  collector.  Dore'  was  essentially  Bohemian. 
Where  smoking  was  not  allowed,  he  grew  dull.  He  was  full 
of  gamineries  or  larkiness.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  coun- 
try, he  heard  that  the  village  priest  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
The  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him  to  slip  into  the  confes- 
sional, and  see  what  adventure  might  befall  him  there.  In 
a  few  moments  a  chatelaine  of  the  neighborhood  entered. 
Dcre  heard  her  confession.  Before  he  returned  to  Paris 
he  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  chateau.  After  dinner  he 
had  a  seance  de  chiromancie.  The  lady  of  the  house  nearly 
fain'ed  when  he  told  her,  from  the  palm  of  her  hand,  what 
the  ro;nance  of  her  life  had  been. 


D'OUTRE    TOMBE. 


[The  poems  in  this  column,  most  of  which  have  been  in  our  possession  for 
some  time,  were  written  for  the  Argonaut  by  Fanny  Driscoll,  who  died  some 
weeks  ago,  after  a  brief  wedded  life  of  two  months.  The  one  entitled  "In  Me- 
moriam"  was  written  for  one  who  had  gone  before  She  did  not  know  when 
she  wrote  it  that  ere  it  saw  the  light  she  would  join  her  friend.] 

In   Memoriam. 
What  does  it  matter,   or  blame  or  praise? 

God-given  genius  and  royal  strength? 
Soon  they  are  measured  by  weary  diys — 

Soon  they  have  measured  their  paltry  length. 

The  light  goes  out,  and  the  king  is  clay, 

Like  the  coarsest  plebeian.     Dark  and  still 
The  palace  grows  in  this  awful  hour, 
As  the  hut  that  crumbles  beneath  the  hill. 

Poet  and  peasant,  all  the  same 

In  this  dread  moment  that  comes  to  all ; 

A  marble  image  without  a  soul, 
Pallid  and  silent  beneath  the  pall. 

Statesman,  scholar,  laborer,  clod. 

The  drone  and  the  worker — all  the  same, 

A  handful  of  dust  that  is  laid  away 

To  mingle  with  dust  from  whence  it  came. 

What  does  it  matter,   love  or  hate? 

A  false  world's  fawning,  a  false  world's  smile  ? 
Starlight  or  shadow,  rain  or  sun  ? 

It  all  is  nought  in  a  little  while. 

The  glad,  gay  voice  is  hushed  and  dumb, 

The  smiling  eyes  are  hidden  down 
'Neath  tired  lids.     What  matter  now 

Whether  the   thorns,  or  a  regal  crown  ? 

Into  the  mystery  none  may  know. 

The  freed  soul  flies  from  the  noise  and  jar 

Of  a  bitter  world.     Who  knows  the  goal — 
Whether  a  gulf  or  a  summer  star? 


Self- Wrought. 
I  made  a  grave  deep  in  a  lonely  spot, 

And  covered  it  with  rue ;  yet  there  to-day 
I  found  a  tangle  of  fair  vine  and  bud, 

Blooming,  and  riotous,  and  sweet  as  May. 

I  wove  myself  a  garment  of  spent  sighs, 

And  clad  myself  from  heid  to  foot  with  pain  ; 

But  in  the  woof  one  careless,  riant  smile 

Rent  it,  from  hem  to  sombre  hem,  in  twain. 

I  roofed  my  home  with  clouds,  and  sat  in  grief 
Watching  the  dull,  gray  hours  drag  slowly  by, 

When  suddenly  a  glory  templed  me, 

And  rainbows  arched  with  gems  the  sullen  sky. 

0  poor  weak  soul !  with  thine  own  self-wrought  hell, 
Take  but  an  eager  upward  step  toward  light ; 

Be  brave  and  strong  to  lift  thy  dragging  soul, 
And  heaven  will  open  to  thee  grand  and  white. 

The  Old  Faith. 
That  was  the  old  sweet  faith  that  made  me  strong, 
Now  broken  like  the  frailest  marsh-grown  reed  ; 

1  once  did  sing  it  low,  like  some  dream-song. 

And  made  swift  prayers  of  it  in  my  lone  need. 

For  life  hath  many  thorns  that  make  us  bleed, 
And  rue  and  hemlock  of  contempt  and  wrong  ; 
(That  was  the  old  sweet  faith  that  made  me  strong, 

Now  broken  like  the  frailest  marsh-born  weed.) 

When  life  doth  urge  us  forward  as  with  thong, 
No  time  is  there  to  mourn  a  mildewed  seed — 

God's  grace  I  there  is  no  pain  th=it  lingers  long. 
Nor  soitow's  tears,  nor  love's  impassioned  deed — 

(That  was  the  old  sweet  faith  that  made  me  strong, 
Now  broken  like  the  frailest  marsh-born  weed!) 


Fragments. 
I. 
Brrrrj  me  the  glory  of  the  sunset  fires, 

The  wistful  tenderness  of  dawns  in  June; 
Brin£  me  the  solemn  dusk  of  midnight  pyres, 

The  pallid  silver  of  the  April  moon, 

And  perfume  of  the  rose's  heart  at  noon  ; 
Bring  me  the  rhythmic  murmur  of  a  stream 
That  lapses,  plashing,  through  a  drowsy  dream, 

And  all  the  riant  bloom  the  bees  do  know  ; 
Bring  me  a  mother's  prayer,  a  lover's  kiss, 
The  tear  of  sorrow,  childhood's  smile  and  bliss, 

And  purity  as  fair  as  high-born  snow, 

And  passion  stroDg  as  pain  and  deep  as  woe ; 
Bring  me  a  heart  that  brake  in  bitter  night  — 
Oh,  all  of  these — and  Time's  cold  lips  that  blight. 

ii. 
Nay!   what  can  ease  a  heart's  unending  pain?  — 

What  sweet  caress  of  Nature's  tenderest  mood  ? 
Nor  slanting,  silver,  vioiet  scented  rain, 
Nor  autumn's  purple  grapes  and  yellow  grain, 

Nor  all  the  clamorous  noise  of  insects  rude. 

Ah  1  what  of  all  life's  turmoil  can  avail?  — 
Red  lips  that,  kissing  us,  betray  us  straight, 

White  hands  that  slay  us  as  they  clasp  us  warm. 
Dark  eyes  that  can  not  hold  us  from  grim  fate, 

And  smiles  that  can  not  keep  us  from  grim  harm, 
Nor  all  of  love  that  is  as  light  as  air — 
Heart  chained  to  heart  by  one  sott  silken  hair 

That  breaks  in  night,  beneath  life's  heavy  bane  — 

Ah  I  what  can  ease  a  heart's  unending  pain  ? 
in. 
Why  should  one  toil  and  moil  forever  more? 

When  hands  are  listless,  and  the  brain  is  dull, 
When  all  the  blood  moves  sluggishly  along, 
\\  hen  the  tired  feet  scarce  drag  one  through  the  throng, 

When  life's  weird  music  seems  a  stifled  roar  — 

A  baffled  sea  against  a  barren  shore  ; 
When  the  sad  eyes  can  scarcely  bear  the  light 
That  pierces  everywhere,  and  mocks  at  blight ; 

When  all  the  soul  is  deadly  sick  and  worn 
Of  all  that  babblers  prate — the  sage's  lore — 

The  old  eternal  brawling,  poor,  forlorn. 
Ah  1  tor  the  Lotus  Island's  drowsed  dreams  — 

The  dusky  wines  that  drown  the  hapless  soul, 

And  wash  it  to  oblivion's  blissful  goal  1 

IV. 

And  yet,  I've  thought  sometimes  that  broad  white  wings 

Hive  rustled  past  me  in  my  weariness  ; 

That  tender  hands  have  touched  me  with  caress 
In  my  most  sad  and  lawless  wanderings. 
Ah  !  through  the  heavy  silences  that  He, 

Sea-like,  and  gray,  and  cold,  about  the  soul, 
O  great  and  unknown  spirit,  ere  I  die 

Grant  me  some  token  of  the  after-goal! 
Through  the  wet  midnight  of  my  restless  dale 

Drop  me  one  blossom,  that  the  bitter  dark 
May  be  perfumed  and  Ut  with  mystic  fire, 

To  lead  my  weakness  from  hell's  lurid  spark 
Into  the  silver  essence,  pure  and  white, 

That  floats  in  harmony  above  earth's  pyre  I 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Amateur  Carpenters. 


The  woman  who  indulges  in  carpenter  work  seldom  does 
much  harm.  She  contents  herself  with  trying  to  drive  nails 
into  the  wall,  and  with  experiments  with  mucilage.  She 
drives  her  nails  with  great  caution,  and  when  she  has  loos- 
ened an  inch  or  two  of  plaster,  she  becomes  alarmed,  and 
resolves  to  let  her  husband  assume  the  responsibility  of  in- 
flicting further  injury  on  the  wall.  She  has  a  profound  faith 
in  the  value  of  mucilage  as  a  substitute  for  glue,  and  hope- 
fully attempts  to  mend  china  and  furniture  with  it  ;  but 
mucilage  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  inefficient,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  used  to  mend  the  wheels  of  the 
clock  that  it  does  any  permanent  injury  to  anything.  It  is 
doubtless  the  timidity  of  woman  which  restrains  her  mending 
instincts.  She  dreads  the  saw  and  the  chisel  as  treacherous 
tools  that  inevitably  inflict  wounds  on  the  user,  and  she  dis- 
likes hot  glue  owing  to  its  proneness  to  burn  unwary  fingers. 
Moreover,  she  can  never  grasp  the  difference  between  a  nail 
and  a  screw,  and  regards  the  latter  as  an  absurd  variety  of 
nail  which  can  not  be  driven  with  a  hammer  unless  the 
wielder  of  the  hammer  has  the  muscles  of  a  man.  Thus, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  carpenter  work,  as  practiced  by 
woman,  is  harmless  and  inexpensive,  and  she  knows  nothing 
of  the  remorse  to  which  the  man  who  owns  an  amateur  tool 
chest  and  is  not  wholly  hardened  is  a  prey. 

Nothing  more  surely  devastating  than  a  man  with  a  fond- 
ness for  amateur  carpentry  is  ever  found  in  a  respectable 
household.  The  reckless  inebriate,  who  throws  all  the  fur- 
niture out  of  the  window,  does  perhaps  an  equal  amount  of 
injury,  but  he  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  feature  of  respectable 
households.  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  is  often  repeated 
on  the  first  of  May,  to  the  effect  that  three  movings  are  equal 
to  one  fire  in  point  of  destructiveness.  It  might  be  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  the  great  truth  that  one  amateur  carpen- 
ter is  equal  to  two  movings,  and  even  then  the  destructive- 
ness of  home  carpentry  would  be  underrated.  The  husband, 
of  whom  the  infatuated  wife  is  fond  of  remarking,  "  he  is 
so  handy  with  his  tools  that  he  can  do  almost  anything," 
destroys  an  average  amount  of  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of 
furniture  annually,  as  estimated  by  our  most  intelligent  fur- 
niture dealers  ;  and  so  well  is  this  understood  among  the 
latter  class  that  some  enterprising  furniture  dealers  sell  am- 
ateur tool-chests  at  half  their  cost  to  their  regular  customers, 
feeling  sure  that  their  business  will  thereby  be  immensely 
benefited. 

The  amateur  carpenter  always  has  perfect  confidence  in 
himself,  and  instead  of  learning  humility  from  his  many  fail- 
ures, he  grows  bolder  and  more  reckless.  He  may  be  too 
busy  or  too  tired  to  accede  to  the  ordinary  requests  of  his 
wife ;  but  when  she  asks  him  if  he  won't  just  mend  the  rock- 
ing-chair or  put  up  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  he  will  even  lay 
aside  his  after-dinner  cigar  in  his  zeal  to  wield  the  hammer 
and  saw.  He  rarely  finishes  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  If 
there  is  what  ladies  call  "a  squeak"  somewhere  in  the 
rocking-chair,  he  begins  the  work  of  banishing  the  squeak 
by  pulling  the  chair  apart  ;  and  when,  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  hard  work,  involving  great  destruction  of  veneering  and 
hopeless  laceration  of  the  joints  of  the  chair,  he  succeeds  in 
disconnecting  the  rockers,  he  announces  that  he  is  too  tired 
to  do  anything  more,  and  must  put  off  the  work  of  recon- 
struction until  the  next  day.  In  some  cases  he  does  resume 
work,  and  succeeds  in  putting  the  chair  together  again  after  a 
fashion,  but  it  is  then  so  scarred  and  maimed  that  he  ac- 
knowledges that  it  will  have  to  go  to  the  cabinet-maker's  to 
be  "  done  over,"  and  in  his  pride  at  having  removed  the 
squeak  he  never  seems  to  perceive  that  the  last  state  of  that 
chair  is  decidedly  worse  than  the  first. 

The  partial  or  permanent  ruin  of  the  object  which  the 
amateur  carpenter  undertakes  to  mend  is  by  no  means  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage  which  he  inflicts  upon  the  furni- 
ture. If  he  uses  the  saw,  he  invariably  places  the  article  to 
be  sawed  on  a  chair,  and  contrives  to  inflict  a  deep  cut  on 
the  chair  by  the  zealous  and  incautious  use  of  his  weapon. 
If  he  wishes  to  nail  one  piece  of  wood  to  another,  he  places 
them  both  on  the  floor,  and  drives  his  nails  through  the  car- 
pet and  deep  into  the  plank  beneath.  When  he  uses  the 
glue-pot,  he  either  lays  the  wet  brush  down  upon  the  damask 
table  cover,  or  he  upsets  the  glue  upon  the  carpet.  One  of 
his  most  characteristic  feats  is  that  of  shortening  one  leg  of 
a  table.  Being  told  that  the  leg  is  too  long,  he  saws  it  off 
so  as  to  make  it  of  the  same  length  as  the  other  legs.  In- 
variably he  finds  that  he  has  made  it  too  short,  and  then  he 
tries  to  shorten  the  other  legs.  There  is  yet  to  be  found  a 
a  single  instance  of  a  successful  shortening  of  table  legs  by 
a  man  with  an  amateur  tool-chest,  although  several  exasper- 
ated and  persevering  men  have  sawed  an  entire  set  of  four 
legs  into  small  pieces  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  them  into 
uniformity. 

It  is  probable  that  more  far-reaching  injury  is  done  by 
the  amateur  carpenter  who  makes  articles  of  furniture  than 
by  the  man  who  simply  repairs  them.  The  book  cases  and 
single  bedsteads  made  by  the  head  of  the  family  who  is 
handy  with  his  saw  can  not  be  thrown  out-of-doors,  but 
must  remain  to  vex  the  souls  of  the  intelligent  members  of 
the  family,  and  fill  the  minds  of  visitors  with  amazement. 
What  is  imperatively  needed  is  a  strict  prohibitory  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  carpenter's  tools  to  any  man  who  can  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  professional  carpenter.  Until  this  is  done 
there  will  always  be  men  who  will  buy  tools,  and  enter  upon 
a  career  of  destruction  of  household  furniture  which  must 
cause  any  angel  with  a  taste  for  housekeeping  to  weep  bitter 
though  useless  tears. — Harper's  Bazar. 


An  eminent  French  physician,  who  has  known  Prince 
Bismarck  well  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  says  that  all 
talk  about  the  chancellor's  health  breaking  down  is  sheer 
nonsense.  His  nerves  and  general  constitution  are  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  and  bid  fair  to  remain  so  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  

A  clerical  journal,  lately  started  at  Rome,  has  hit  '^pon  a 
charming  device  for  increasing  its  circulation.    I  1 

subscriber  to  the  journal  in  question — //  Gofj 
entitled  to  six  hundred  masses,  to  be  celeb: 
priest  he  likes. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


FORGED    TOGETHER. 


A  Wild  Tale  of  the  Mutual  Hatred  of  Two  Convicts. 


I  am  French  by  birth,  and  my  name  is  Francois  Thierry. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  my  early  history  ;  but  will  begin 
by  stating  that  I  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  find  myself 
to-day  in  exile.  Branding  was  not  out  of  date  at  that  time, 
and  until  my  death  I  shall  bear  some  fiery  letters  on  my 
shoulder. 

I  was  arrested,  registered,  condemned,  and  sent  to  Paris. 
As  I  left  the  court  of  justice  my  terrible  sentence  rang  in  my 
ears.  On  the  long  road  from  Paris  to  Bicetre — all  day  and 
all  night — till  we  arrived  at  Toulon,  the  dull  rolling  of  the 
prison  wagon  on  the  pavement  repeated  it  to  me.  When  I 
look  back  to  that  time,  I  think  I  must  have  been  stunned  by 
the  unexpected  severity  of  my  doom,  for  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  particulars  of  that  journey. 
"Hard  labor  for  life!"  "Hard  labor  for  life!"  I  heard 
nothing  else,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  third  day,  the  wagon  stopped,  the  door  was 
unlocked,  and  I  was  led  through  a  paved  court  into  a  hall 
that  was  but  faintly  lighted.  Here  an  officer  asked  me  my 
name,  which  he  entered  in  a  large  book,  banded  with  iron 
as  though  it  were  fettered. 

"No.  207,"  cried  the  officer,  "green." 

Then  I  was  led  into  another  room,  where  I  put  on  the 
uniform  of  a  galley-slave.  From  this  moment  I  lost  my  in- 
dividuality. I  was  no  longer  Francois  Thierry;  but  No. 
207.     The  officer  was  present  while  I  was  dressing. 

"  Hurry  up  ! "  he  said  ;  "  it  is  getting  late,  and  you  must 
be  married  before  dinner." 

"  Married  ?"  I  repeated. 

H  e  laughed  as  he  lit  a  cigar.  I  was  again  led  through 
another  corridor  into  a  damp  court,  where  wild-looking  men 
with  clanking  chains  were  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
muzzles  of  cannon. 

"  Bring  No.  206,"  cried  the  officer,  "  and  then  call  the 
priest."  No.  206  came  in,  dragging  a  heavy  chain  behind 
him,  and  with  him  a  robust  blacksmith. 

The  ring  of  an  iron  chain  was  put  round  my  ankle,  and 
forged  together  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  hammer.  A  like 
ring  bound  me  to  my  companion.  Each  stroke  reechoed 
through  the  arches  like  the  scornful  laugh  of  demons.  The 
officer  drew  a  small  red  book  from  his  pocket,  and  said : 

"  No.  207,  listen  to  our  prisoners'  laws  :  If  you  attempt 
flight  and  fail,  you  will  be  bastinadoed.  If  you  succeed  in 
getting  to  the  harbor  and  are  there  captured,  you  will  be 
doubly  chained  for  three  years.  As  soon  as  you  are  missed, 
three  cannon-shots  will  be  fired  and  signals  of  alarm  will  be 
hoisted  on  each  bastion.  Telegraphic  messages  will  be  sent 
to  the  harbor-guards  and  to  the  police  throughout  France." 

After  the  officer  had  read  this  with  a  terrible  satisfaction, 
he  re-lit  his  cigar,  put  the  book  away,  and  left  the  hall.  I 
was  now  a  prisoner  forged  to  another  prisoner.  As  I  looked 
at  him  I  found  his  eyes  turned  toward  me.  He  was  a  sinis- 
ter-looking fellow,  about  forty  years  old,  not  any  taller  than 
I,  but  of  herculean  build. 

"  Then  you  too  are  in  for  life  ?  "  he  said. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  I  exclaimed,  angrily. 

"  I  can  tell  by  your  cap — green  is  for  life.  Why  are  you 
here  ?  " 

"  I  conspired  against  the  government." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously.  "Then  you're 
an  elegant  one.  We  other  prisoners  hate  such  aristocratic 
company." 

I  made  no  answer. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  I've  been  here,"  continued 
my  companion.  "  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Gasparo,  the 
counterfeiter?" 

I  had  heard  of  the  daring  criminal,  and  drew  back  trem- 
blingly from  his  gaze.  An  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes  told  me 
that  he  had  noticed  my  shrinking.  From  that  moment  he 
hated  me.  Gasparo  and  I,  with  two  hundred  other  prison- 
ers, were  put  to  work  in  a  stone-quarry  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbor.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  the  rock  resounded  to  our  blows.  Thus  spring 
and  summer  passed,  and  autumn  came.  My  fellow-prisoner 
was  a  Piedmontese.  He  had  been  a  thief,  counterfeiter,  in- 
cendiary, and  when  he  last  fled  from  prison  he  committed  a 
murder.  Heaven  alone  knows  how  my  sufferings  were  in- 
tensified through  this  terrible  comradeship.  How  I  shrank 
from  the  touch  of  his  hand  !  What  loathing  took  possession 
of  me  when  I  felt  his  breath  on  my  face  at  night  !  I  tried 
to  overcome  this  aversion  ;  but  in  vain.  He  knew  it  as  well 
as  I,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  in  such 
ways  as  only  a  depraved  mind  can  think  of.  However,  it 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  put  myself  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  any  complaint  to  the  overseer  would  only  have  pro- 
voked the  wretch  to  worse  tyranny.  At  last  there  came  a 
day  when  his  hate  seemed  to  diminish.  He  allowed  me  my 
night's  rest,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  The  next  morning, 
shortly  after  we  had  begun  work,  he  came  close  to  me,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  escape?" 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  and  could  not  say  a  word. 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Until  death  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  listen  :  To-morrow  Marshal  d'Auvergne  will 
inspect  the  harbor,  docks,  prison,  and  stone-quarry.  Salutes 
will  be  fired  from  the  walls  and  ships,  which  will  make  it 
difficult  to  hear  the  guard's  signal  for  two  escaping  prisoners. 
Do  you  understand  me?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What,  then,  will  be  easier  than  to  knock  off  the  fetters 
with  the  pick-axe,  and  escape  when  the  overseer  is  not  look 
ing  our  way  ?    Will  you  dare  ?  " 

"With  my  life!" 

"  Your  hand." 

I  had  never  before  touched  his  blood-stained  hand,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  shuddering  as  I  clasped  it.     The  next 
morning  we  had  to  undergo  an  inspection  before  going  to 
-vvrrk.     An  hour  before  noon  the  first  salutes  from  the  har- 
med our  ears.     The  dull  report  went  through  me  like 
ic  spark  !     Gasparo  whispered  to  me  : 
n  the  first  shot  is  fired  from, the  barracks,  strike  with 
r  nick-axe  on  the  first  ring  of  my  chain  close  to  the 


A  sudden  suspicion  came  over  me.  "And  if  I  should  do 
it,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  you  will  then  free  me  ?  No,  Gas- 
paro, you  must  strike  the  first  blow." 

"  As  you  say,"  he  answered,  smilingly,  but  with  a  muttered 
curse. 

At  that  moment  a  flash  came  from  the  barracks,  and  then 
a  report  that  reverberated  a  hundred  times  from  the  rocks. 
As  the  echo  rolled  over  our  heads,  I  saw  him  get  ready  to 
strike,  and  felt  my  chain  fall.  Hardly  had  the  thunder  of 
the  first  shot  died  away  before  the  second  came.  Now,  I 
was  to  free  Gasparo.  I  was  less  dexterous  than  he,  so  it  took 
several  strokes  to  free  the  chain.  At  the  third  shot  we 
threw  away  our  caps,  climbed  up  the  rock,  and  struck  for  a 
path  that  led  into  the  valley.  Suddenly,  at  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  road,  we  stood  before  a  little  guard-house,  in  front  of 
which  were  two  soldiers.  They  pointed  their  guns  at  us, 
and  ordered  us  to  surrender.  Gasparo  turned  toward  me, 
struck  me  heavily,  and  said  : 

'  There,  stay,  and  let  them  capture  you.  you  always  were 
a  thorn  in  my  path." 

As  I  fell,  I  saw  Gasparo  throw  down  one  soldier,  and  rush 
toward  the  other.  Then  a  shot,  and  all  was  dark  and  still 
around  me. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  floor 
of  a  little  unfurnished  room,  but  faintly  lighted  by  a  small 
window.  I  arose  with  pain,  and,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
tried  to  think.  The  recollection  of  my  last  adventure  soon 
came  to  me.  Probably  I  was  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  guard-house.  I  crept  to  the  door  and  found  it  locked. 
The  little  window  was  about  four  feet  over  my  head.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it,  and  looking  out.  The  rock  rose 
about  forty  feet  from  the  house,  and  a  brook  ran  between 
me  and  the  cliff.  To  stay  here  would  be  ruin,  whereas  in 
daring  farther  lay  a  possibility  of  escape.  I  forced  myself 
through  the  small  window,  dropped  down,  and  crept  toward 
the  brook.  The  water  in  the  stream  came  to  my  waist ;  but 
as  both  banks  were  high,  I  could  walk  along  in  it  without 
my  head  showing.  I  soon  heard  distant  voices,  and  raising 
my  head  carefully  over  the  bank  of  the  stream,  I  saw  dark 
figures  moving  toward  me.  Suddenly  a  dark  lantern  was 
turned  on  the  water  close  by  my  hiding-place.  I  dived  un- 
der the  water  and  held  my  breath  until  it  seemed  that  the 
veins  in  my  head  would  burst.  When  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer  I  rose  again,  took  breath,  looked  around  me,  and 
listened.  All  was  still.  My  pursuers  had  gone.  I  then 
climbed  the  bank  on  to  the  stony  path.  Wind  and  rain  in 
my  face,  I  strode  rapidly  on  with  no  other  leader  than  the 
storm. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  day  began  to  dawn, 
I  heard  bells  ringing,  and  saw  a  large  city  in  front  of  me. 
Not  daring  to  go  any  farther,  I  sought  shelter  in  some  thick 
shrubbery  near  the  road.  When  night  came  on  I  continued 
my  journey  ;  but  hunger  soon  drove  me  into  a  small  village 
on  the  road.  I  crept  softly  between  the  cottages  and  knocked 
on  the  minister's  door.  He  opened  it  himself,  and  I  told 
him  my  story.  He  gave  me  something  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
an  old  coat  in  exchange  for  mine,  and  a  few  francs. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  my  flight  from  Toulon  I  reached 
Italian  ground.  I  begged  my  way  from  place  to  place  until 
I  arrived  in  Rome,  where  I  hoped  to  find  occupation,  if  not 
friends.  I  hired  a  small  room,  rested  a  few  days,  and  then 
eagerly  sought  work.  Evening  after  evening  I  returned  dis- 
appointed. The  little  money  which  I  had  begged  melted 
away.  At  last  I  could  not  pay  my  landlord,  and  he  turned 
me  out  into  the  streets.  Mechanically  I  followed  the  stream 
of  passers-by,  which  led  me  to  St.  Peter's.  I  crept  in  wearily, 
and  sank  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  large  doors.  Two  men 
stood  near  me  reading  a  poster  that  was  hanging  on  one  of 
the  columns. 

"  Merciful  heavens  !"  said  one  ;  "how  can  a  man  risk  his 
life  for  a  few  lire  ?" 

"  And  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  out  of  eighty  men 
eight  or  ten  fall  and  break  their  necks?"  said  his  compan- 
ion. 

"  Horrible  work  !" 

They  passed  on,  and  were  lost  in  the  crowd. 

I  sprang  up  eagerly  and  read  the  notice.  It  was  headed, 
"  Illumination  of  St.  Peter's,"  and  made  known  that  eighty 
men  were  wanted  to  light  the  lamps  on  the  dome,  and  three 
hundred  to  light  those  on  the  columns.  I  went  to  the  man- 
ager, had  my  name  put  on  the  list,  received  half  my  money 
down,  and  was  to  present  myself  there  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  I  was  there  promptly,  amid  a  crowd  of 
miserable-looking  men.  The  doors  of  the  bureau  were  soon 
opened,  and  we  crowded  into  the  hall.  My  eyes  seemed  to 
tye  drawn  toward  one  corner  of  the  room.  My  heart  stood 
still — it  was  no  mistake — I  had  recognized  Gasparo.  I  went 
over  toward  him,  and  touching  him,  said  : 

"  Gasparo,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

He  raised  himself  up  lazily,  and  said  :  "Ah,  Francois  !  I 
thought  you  were  in  Toulon." 

"  I  can't  thank  you  that  I'm  not  there.  Listen  to  me  ;  if 
we  both  outlive  this  night  you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for 
your  perfidy." 

He  looked  indifferently  at  me,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At 
seven  o'clock  we  were  all  called  up,  and  climbed  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  dome.  My  place  was  about  half-way  up,  and 
I  saw  Gasparo  go  up  still  higher.  When  we  were  all  ready, 
we  crept  through  the  windows  up  to  small  boards  hanging 
by  ropes.  Each  one  was  given  a  lighted  torch,  with  which 
he  was  to  light  the  lamps  that  he  passed  as  the  ropes  were 
let  down.  After  I  had  lit  all  my  lamps,  I  looked  around  at 
the  scene.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  rope  shake,  and  looking  up, 
saw  a  man  putting  his  torch  to  it.  Almighty  God!  It  was 
Gasparo.  With  the  agility  of  a  cat  I  climbed  up  the  rope,  put 
my  torch  in  the  villain's  face,  and  caught  hold  of  the  rope 
above  where  it  was  on  fire. 

Gasparo,  blinded  and  wild  with  pain,  gave  a  terrible  yell 
and  rolled  down  like  a  stone.  Through  all  the  humming  of 
the  living  ocean  beneath  I  heard  the  dull  thud  as  my  enemy 
struck  the  pavement.  I  had  hardly  recovered  my  breath, 
when  we  were  drawn  up  again. 

I  told  the  director  what  I  had  gone  through.  The  truth 
of  my  story  was  proved  by  the  half-burned  rope,  and  I  was 
given  money  enough  to  leave  Rome. 

Since  then  I  have  had  many  adventures,  but  never  found 
myself  in  such  terrible  company  as  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  on  that  fatal  Easter. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  German  by  H.  Morse. 


PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


The  occasion  of  the  elegant  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Judge  Hager, 
at  the  Palace,  Friday,  was  a  farewell  to  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  pre- 
vious to  her  departure  for  South  America,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mayer,  who 
has  been  absent  some  time,  making  an  extended  tour  East  and  in  Eu- 
rope, is  on  her  way  home.  Miss  Hammond  was  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon Friday,  before  leaving  for  Chicago.  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Wiltshire  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip.  Mrs.  Governor 
Low,  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  Santa  Barbara,  proposes  stop- 
ping, on  her  return,  in  San  Rafael.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hiller,  who 
have  been  visiting  East  for  the  last  two  years,  are  expected  home  this 
month.  Henry  Redington  has  been  visiting  friends  here  for  several 
weeks.  Alexander  Del  Mar,  who  recently  returned  from  a  protracted 
stay  in  Europe  and  Brazil,  left  Tuesday  morning  for  New  York,  and 
probably  England.  Governor  Newell  arrived  here  Tuesday  from  Wash- 
ington, and  will  leave  shortly  for  Washington  Territory.  Mrs.  Judge 
Carey  and  mother,  wife  of  the  present  Mayor  of  Cheyenne,  is  at  the 
Palace.  The  prospects  are  that  Eugene  Dewey  has  settled  himself  per- 
manently in  New  York,  having  bought  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Board  of 
Brokers.  C.  Adolphe  Low,  whose  residence  on  Bush  Street  has  been 
occupied  by  W.  W.  Montague,  has  purchased  an  eigh ty- thousand-dol- 
lar residence  in  the  Mayfair  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Low,  who  regarded 
her  residence  on  this  coast  as  little  better  than  exile,  no  doubt  rejoices  in 
the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  her  daughters,  socially  as  well  as 
educationally.  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  who  assisted  at  the  Hager  luncheon 
Friday,  has  returned  to  her  residence  in  Napa.  Hon.  B.  B.  Glascock 
and  Hon.  John  Bidwell  of  Colusa  are  sojourning  at  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
Peter  Donahue  reached  home  Monday,  after  her  sad  trip  to  Los  An- 
geles. Mrs.  Tallant,  during  whose  absence  East  occurred  the  death  of 
her  husband,  has  arrived  home.  The  Misses  Hastings  rue  the  recip- 
ients of  numerous  attentions  East,  not  only  owing  to  their  relationship 
to  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  but  to  their  own  personal  attractions  and 
pleasing  manners.  Miss  Lillie  Hastings  is  a  guest  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hastings  (?ue  Coghill),  while  her  sister.  Mrs.  Keys,  with 
whom  she  resides,  is  East.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  matrimonul  alli- 
ance has  recently  been  concluded  between  that  young  lady  and  a  Mr. 
Jerome  of  this  city.  The  Crockers  returned  from  Sacramento  Monday, 
after  a  week's  sojourn.  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  who  has  been  a  guest  of 
Mrs.  Requa,  at  Piedmont,  since  his  illness,  will  probably  return  to-day. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown  have  been  rusticating  at  the  Sierra  Madie 
Villa  during  their  visit  to  the  southern  part  ol  the  State.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Rutherford  have  reiurned  from  a  short  stay  at  their  country 
seat  in  Napa,  Miss  O  Donelt  having  been  their  guest.  Mr.  William 
Hopkins,  who  recently  left  San  Francisco  for  the  East,  has  rejoined  his 
wife  at  their  home  in  Detroit.  Mrs.  Grattan,  is  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Deshman,  who  is  keeping  house  in  Washington,  and  not  in  New 
York,  as  heretofore  stated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  winter  here,  have  returned  to  their  home,  in  Santa  Clara.  Count 
Olarovsky,  the  Russian  Consul,  has  taken  the  Castle  Cottage,  at  Menlo 
Park,  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sneath  and  son  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Monday  last,  to  be  joined  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Sneath,  in  the 
spring.  Truxton  Beale,  who  has  been  participating  in  the  gayeties  of 
the  national  capital  this  winter,  has  returned.  Commander  Baldwin 
has  been  ordered  to  Nice,  to  take  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  Mrs.  Sibley  Severance  went  East  on  Tuesday.  Vice- 
President  Edmunds  proposes  passing  the  summer,  with  his  family,  on 
this  coast  The  last  of  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman's  receptions  look 
place  Wednesday  evening,  in  Sacramento,  on  which  occasion  a  numer- 
ous delegation  from  San  Francisco  society  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  their  respects.  Doctor  j.  C.  Tucker,  of  Alameda,  ac- 
companied Major-General  Turnbull,  on  whose  staff  he  has  recently 
been  appointed.  The  reception  was  very  brilliant  and  enjoyable. 
San  Rafael  seems  to  be  the  objective  point  of  sojourn  for  many  San 
Franciscans  ol  social  prominence  during  the  approaching  summer. 
The  McAllisters  have  already  left  to  superintend  the  arrangement  uf 
the  grounds  of  their  residence  in  Ross  Valley.  Mrs.  Alexander  Del 
Mar  has  taken  a  cottage  at  the  Chamberlain  House.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Palache  has  rented  a  furnished  house.  The  Wellers  will,  it  is  reported, 
shortly  open  their  delightlul  residence  there,  which  has  been  closed  dur- 
ing their  winter  sojourn  at  the  Palace.  The  Forbes  are  already  domesti- 
cated in  their  old  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanding  have  engaged  a  house 
for  the  season.  The  Del  Monte  has  for  a  time  assumed  a  lively  and 
gay  appearance.  Among  the  recent  guests  have  been  Mrs.  McMullin, 
Mrs.  Judge  Wallace  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Senator  Gwin,  Miss  Carrie 
Gwin,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Miss  Jennie  Sullivan  and  mother,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Babcock,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pew, 
and  others.  Senator  Fair,  who  has  only  just  occupied  his  seat  in  t1  e 
United  States  Senate,  gave  an  elegant  dinner  to  that  honorable  body. 
Covers  were  laid  for  fifty.  Honorable  C.  A.  Washburn,  ex-Minister 
to  Peru,  was  a  recent  guest  at  the  Lick  House.  Julia  Sterling,  of 
Napa,  whose  wedding  is  announced  for  after  T^ent  to  Horace  Hill  of 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  is  again 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Senator  Jones.  Miss  Julia  will  be  the  third  married 
out  of  the  quartet  of  young  ladies  who  have  been  making  their  home 
with  Mrs.  [ones  this  winter.  Judge  Field  dined  with  his  brother, 
Cyrus  Field,  at  his  Gramercy  Park  residence  in  New  York,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  brother's  (David  Dudley  Field)  seventy-ninth  birthday. 
Among  other  aged  guests  were  Peter  Hopkins,  aged  ninety-two,  and 
Doctor  Mark  Hopkins,  ex- president  of  Williams  College,  who  is  in  bis 
eighty-third  year.  Miss  Fisher,  of  San  Francisco,  niece  of  Mrs.  Doctor 
Stone,  assisted  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ed.  Levitt,  to  receive  Saturday  at  the 
reception  at  her  residence  on  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Berryman,  of  San  Francisco,  are  guests  at  the  Langham, 
London.  Miss  Jeanne  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Doctor  Sawyer,  who  has 
been  pursuing  her  musical  studies  in  Paris,  is  said  to  have  made  her 
de'but.  Recent  accounts  from  Turin  speak  of  Mrs.  General  Hough- 
ton's departure  from  there  to  Naples  and  Rome  for  the  Holy  Week. 
Among  the  recently  announced  engagements  is  that  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Newhall,  who  is  about  to  marry  Miss  Bessie  Slade,  niece  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Graves  ;  also  that  o!  William  Ashe  to  Miss  Peters.;  Mr.  DeGolia 
to  Miss  Carrie  Rabe\  sister  of  Mrs.  Barroiihet.  On  the  seventh  of 
March  Miss  Clara,  daughter  of  Doctor  Mason,  of  Chico,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  W.  R.  Faunce,  nephew  of  W.  K.  Foye,  of  Sacramento. 
The  couple  have  departed  on  a  wedding  tour  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  whispered  that  a  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy 
widow,  who  has  not  been  so  long,  will  wed  a  young  physician  of  this 
city  as  soon  as  her  period  of  mourning  has  expired.  Rumor  says  that 
a  gallant  commodore  is  very  attentive  to  a  charming  widow,  Jormerly  of 
Oakland,  and  that  they  may  take  a  wedding  trip  to  Europe  in  the  early 
summer.  The  engagement  is  announced  oi  Miss  Mary  McHenry, 
daughter  of  the  late  judge  and  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Hastings  Law 
College,  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  artist.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  lor  several  weeks,  has  gone  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  to 
recuperate.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Poole,  accompanies  her.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Oakland. 


Art  Notes. 

Oscar  Kunath  is  at  present  working  on  two  portraits — one  a  promi- 
nent lady  of  this  city,  lately  deceased,  and  the-other  the  little  daughter 
of  an  Oakland  gentleman.  Mr.  Kunath  will  finish  his  picture  from  ' '  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  some  time  next  summer.  During  the  month  of 
April  he  will  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  New  York,  to  be  present  at  the 
spring  exhibition.  He  will  take  with  him  the  Emperor  Norton  por- 
trait, which  has  lately  been  hanging  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pioneer  Society. 

Strauss  is  working  on  several  landscapes  for  the  coming  exhibition. 
"  An  Eastern  Autumn,"  being  a  November  scene  in  Missouri,  is  the 
best.  "A  Snow  Sunset"  gives  some  rich  bits  of  color.  He  has  half 
finished  the  "  Skillett's  Creek  Falls,"  which  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
piece  of  water  painting.  ' '  On  the  Geyser  Road  "  shows  a  cool  retreat 
near  Sulphur  Creek,  and  was  painted  to  fill  an  Eastern  order. 

Tavernier  has  finished  the  painting  ot  an  Indian  village  in  British 
Columbia,  and  will  shortly  complete  the  Yosemite  landscape.  Several 
offers  have  been  made  for  the  "  Antiquary,"  but  it  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  before  being  disposed  of. 

M.  Roullier,  the  Parisian  artist,  who  visited  this  city  some  years 
ago,  and  made  studies  to  work  up  some  scenes  from  Pret  Hartc's 
stories,  has  returned  for  a  brief  season,  on  a  somewhat  s.mi'ar  errand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Henry  Cleenewerck  sold  uventy  land- 
scapes at  his  own  prices,  just  after  the  sale,  thus  making  the  entire  pro* 
ceeds  somewhat  over  seven  thousand  dollars. 
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ON    THE    WING. 


By  Betsy  B. 


BOSTON,  February  25. 

"  There  is  an  old  ferry."  said  my  Cicerone,  one  morning 
when  we  were  going  over  Chelsea  Bay — "  an  old  ferry 
which  I  suppose  would  delight  you,  but  I  really  do  not  think 
this  morning  that  we  have  time  for  one  of  your  antiquity 
gushes,  so  we  will  take  the  short,  reasonable,  comfortable, 
modern  way,  and  get  there  as  soon  as  possible." 

We  boarded  one  of  the  clean  four-horse  cars  which  abound 
so  thickly,  threaded  innumerable  streets,  up  hill  and  down, 
rode  around  for  a  time  among  the  "  first  families  as  you 
eome  in  town,"  and  like  the  lover  of  Ulalume,  who 

"  came  to  the  end  of  the  vista; 
But  was  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb. 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb," 

we  came  to  a  gate  and  an  inscription. 

"Why" ,  I  began,  wonderingly. 

"  This,"  said  my  companion,  cutting  me  off  short  in  a  tone 
which  forbade  all  levity,  "  this  is  the  old  ferry.  The  fact  is, 
I — I — I  thought  you  might  as  well  see  it,  so  came  this  way 
after  all."     As  a  reward  I  spared  her  my  antiquity  gush. 

"  What  capital  dn  we  invest  in  the  Chelsea  Charon?"  I 
asked ;  and  the  domo  at  the  gate  growled  out  :  "  Two  cents." 

We  had  paid  three  cents  for  a  toll  at  Cincinnati  once,  and 
been  greatly  amused  thereat.  It  seemed  such  a  funny  thing 
to  block  up  the  road  with  a  toll-gate  and  hire  a  whole  man 
to  collect  three  cents  at  a  time.  But  we  felt  absolutely 
picayunish  when  we  paid  the  Chelsea  toll.  However,  as  it 
was  all  the  man  asked,  we  didn't  like  to  press  any  more 
upon  him,  and  it  was  only  a  funny  little  short  two-cent  ride 
in  a  funny  little  two-cent  boat  anyhow. 

After  we  had  ridden  an  unconscionable  length  of  time, 
the  bewildered  look  upon  my  Cicerone's  face  began  to  deepen. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  she  said;  "  they  think  so  little  of  moving 
Obelisks  aha  monoliths  around  the  country,  that  I  believe 
they  have  changed  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  taken  it 
out  of  Charleston  altogether.  It  should  be  over  there," 
pointing  directly  in  front  of  her. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  mildly — I  do  not  like  to  rile  my  Cic- 
erone when  she  has  lost  her  bearings — "  my  dear,  it  is  over 
there,"  pointing  directly  behind  her.  But  I  have  promised 
never  to  reveal  the  tortuosities  of  the  ride  to  Chelsea. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  our  visit  was  over,  we  rattled 
over  to  Boston  town  in  something  like  twenty  minutes. 
We  had  started  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  now  two 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  to  go  for  a  drive  on  the  Brighton 
Road  at  three,  to  go  to  see  Margaret  Mather  as  Juliet  at  eight, 
and  take  the  train  for  New  York  at  half  past  ten. 

It  seemed  to  be  about  all  of  Boston  that  we  could  cram 
Into  these  few  brief  hours,  and  even  them  with  an  hour  in 
betwfeen  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the  Decorative  Society 
rooms,  some  pretty  art  rooms  which  we  had  discovered  in 
passing,  and,  if  possible,  one  iast  fitrnittlre  store,  for  we 
haunted  them  with  such  a  steady  persistency  that  the  people 
at  last  began  to  think  we  were  bonanza  Californians  slyly 
looking  at  things  previous  to  furnishing  Nob  Hill  mansions, 
but  I'homme  propose,  etc.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  day 
that  a  cousin  of  my  Cicerone  submitted  to  her  the  fact  that 
if  she  would  pass  through  Boston,  even  upon  the  wing, 
without  flying  down  to  Salem  to  take  at  least  a  peep  at  sev- 
eral generations  of  relatives,  she  would  be  committing  a 
heinous  and  unpardonable  offense,  that  .she  would  wring  the 
hearts  of  nurtlerqus  relatives,  and,  in  effect,  shake  the  com- 
VnoniVeaith  of  Massachusetts  to  its  centre.  We  laid  our 
filled  programme  before  him,  but  he  declared  it  to  be  per- 
fectly easy  to  tuck  Salem  in  somewhere.  "  It  is  now,"  said 
he,  "  2:21.  In  one  minute  you  will  be  in  a  car  en  route  for 
the  art  rooms.  You  are  engaged  for  your  drive  at  3:30.  It 
will  be  3-45  when  you  start.  Be  at  the  Salem  station  at  6. 
We  will  reach  the  old  town  at  6:40.  It  will  take  ten  minutes 
to  go  to  my  house.  At  7  you  shall  have  a  genuine  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  Saturday  night  t8a.  At  7:20  we  will  go 
to  my  mother's,  reaching  there  at  7:30,  and  remaining  there 
until  8:10.     Thence  to  my  grandmother's.     We  will  leave 

there  at  8:30,  end  then" "Toyour  great-grandmother's," 

we  interrupted,  but  he  told  us,  sadly,  that  at  present  there 
wer»  only  four  generations  On  hand  in  the  family.  "  Thence," 
said  he,  "  to  the  station."  And  we  carried  the  programme 
out  to  the  very  tick  of  the  watch.  It  Was  too  late  an  hour 
and  too  short  a  time  to  see  the  sights  of  old  Salem  town,  but 
we  saw  the  ground  where  the  first  old  church  was  built. 

We  got  hasty  glimpses  through  the  carriage-windows  of 
some  old  landmarks  familiar  in  the  books  ;  but  to  me  Salem 
Hs  i  ifiemory  of  the  typical  life  of  New  England,  where  we 
l^b'c  a  peep  at  several  of  its  phases  from  the  pleasant,  well- 
appointed  home  of  the  modem  Bostonian,  to  the  sweet  old 
grandmother  in  a  genuine  New  England  sitting-room,  with 
her  hair  banded  smoothly  upon  her  brow  and  drawn  with  a 
scallop  behind  her  ears,  her  straight  flowing  gown^  and  home- 
like apron.  Her  knitting  was  laid  away>  and  she  was  put- 
ting, as  she  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  her  work-basket  in  Sab- 
bath-day order." 

There  was  an  intermediate  generation,  with  a  pair  of  pretty 
girls,  on  the  family  hearth,  and  a  happy  mother  whose  flock 
■came  home  to  see  her  Saturday  nights,  which  seems  to  be 
■essentially  a  home-night  in  New  England. 

How  one's  ideas  become  reversed  at  sight  of  things.  Sa- 
lem had  always  meant  to  me  witchcraft  and  the  worst  su- 
perstition and  darkness,  seven-gabled  houses  and  Hawthorne 
romance,  while  now  it  brings  to  my  mind  only  a  picture  of 
pleasant  New  England  homes,  seen  quickly,  as  by  the  turn 
of  a  kaleidoscope. 

'  It  is  now  9:29,"  said  our  Salem  host,  as  he  placed  our 
traveling-bags  in  our  section  ;  "  in  one  minute  more  you  will 
be  gliding  on  to  New  York." 

"  My  dear  Cic,"  I  said,  as  we  began  to  glide,  "  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  have  seen  everything  you  promised  me 
but  one.  Where  is  the  slow-moving,  deliberate,  Englishy 
Bostonian,  that  you  were  describing  to  me  some  days  ago  ? " 


New  York,  February  27. 
From  th.e  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  the  cry  has  been  :  "  Wait 
till  you  get  to  New  York.     Then  you  will  realize  what  a  re- 
mote and  insignificant  place  San  Francisco  is." " 


It  is  rather  dazing  to  come  suddenly  upon  what  you  have 
long  looked  for  and  talked  about  ;  so  when  we  had  had  our 
first  walk  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  my  Cicerone, 
turning  upon  me,  suddenly  asked  me  what  struck  me  most. 
I  fear  my  answer  made  her  suspect  me  of  feeble  intellect 
"  Dear  Cic,"  I  said,  "  I  discover  in  these  people  a  delicac) 
of  feeling  which  you  would  not  look  for  in  a  big,  rushing, 
crushing,  selfish  city.  A  funeral  passed  us  not  long  ago, 
and  I  observed  that  black  curtains  were  carefully  drawn 
around  the  casket,  as  if  to  protect  the  helpless  clay  from  the 
comment  of  the  careless  passer-by." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  spoke  my  Cicerone,  at  her  very  iciest,  "  if 
you  have  come  to  New  York  to  make  funeral  notes,  I  can 
not  promise  you  a  very  cheerful  visit." 

"  Dear  Cic,"  I  said,  meekly,  "  it  is  only  that  in  all  this 
immensity  this  one  little  thing  caught  my  eye,  and  I  men- 
tion it  first,"  but  she  had  dashed  away  to  look  at  a  window 
full  of  distractibgiy  cheap  things,  and  it  was  several  days 
before  she  asked  for  rriy  observations  again.  By  that  time 
what  had  we  not  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York  ?  The 
pulse  of  a  tremendous  life  beats  all  along  its  rhain  artery, 
but  its  by-ways  are  as  attractive  as  the  highways,  after  you 
have  done  the  highways,  seen  all  the  big  landmarks,  and 
had  the  celebrities  pointed  out. 

It  is  an  inexhaustible  place,  and  yet  how  tired  the  people 
must  get  of  living  there,  if  they  all  live  as  they  seem  to  do  at 
high  pressure.  But  they  love  it  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing, 
and  the  pride  of  a  New  Yorker  in  New  York  is  only  equaled 
by  that  of  the  Bostonian  in  Boston,  of  the  Englishman  in 
the  British  constitution.  To  the  stranger,  its  ldng,  monot- 
onous streets,  with  their  miles  of  straight  up-and-down, 
narrow  dwellings,  and  not  a  strip  of  garden  in  front  of  them 
as  big  as  a  postage-stamp,  seem  singularly  unlovely.  When 
one  reflects  that  one  of  these  brown-stone  fronts  on  Fifth 
Avenue  is,  according  to  many  a  book  and  newspaper  and 
hearth-told  tale,  the  ultima  thule  of  many  an  ambitious 
woman's  ambition,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe.  This  only, 
of  course,  from  a  street  view  of  New  York.  The  luxury  that 
reigns  behind  the  wonderful  curtains  in  these  dull  stone 
houses,  is  it  not  written  id  the  chronicles  of  the  time? 

Talking  of  the  curtains,  it  would  replay  one  interested  in 
lace  to  spend  an  entire  day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  loolcing  at  the 
curtains  alone.  Such  fabulous  meshes  of  beauty  as  are  hung 
in  the  windows  of  a  few  of  the  palaces  would  have  seemed 
once  fit  for  a  queen's  wearing.  They  are  like  delicate 
frost-pictures  made  in  Jack's  airiest  and  most  fantastic  mood. 
But  then  one  must  spend  many  days  on  Fifth  Avenue  to 
take  it  all  in,  with  one  who  knows,  to  point  out  the  places 
where  people  live  who  are  so  rich  that  it  makes  your  head 
spin  to  name  them,  the  equipages  and  their  owners,  and  the 
marked  people  to  be  seen  on  parade.  For  one  expects  to  see 
a  fabulous  amount  of  style  on  the  streets  in  New  York,  but 
the  magic  touch  which  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  many 
is  as  rare  Cdrriflaratiyely  in  the  big  metropolis  as  in  its 
smaller  neighbors.  Yet  the  style  one  does  see  is  irreproach- 
able; We  were  told,  to  see  it  at  its  best,  to  take  the  ortho- 
dox pforrienade  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  Sunday.  The  caprice 
of  the  hour  among  the  ladies  is  a  tight  surtout  or  Ulster, 
which  fits  the  form  with  a  nicety  quite  alarming.  It  falls 
without  a  fold,  or  plait,  or  wrinkle,  or  crease,  from*  the  neck 
to  the  foot,  not  leaving  even  the  hem  of  the  dress  visible. 
It  can  not  measure  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  around  the 
bottom,  if  so  much.  It  may  be  trimmed  down  the  front 
with  fur  or  astrachan,  but  the  back  is  an  unrelieved  ex- 
panse, which  gives  the  looker-on  the  idea  that  the  garment 
was  never  quite  finished,  and  demands  in  the  wearer  a 
tolerable  amount  of  self-possession.  A  touch  of  orange  or 
flame-color  must  complete  every  toilet.  Every  woman  of 
any  pretension  to  style  wears  the  Langtrjr  bang  in  some  of 
its  modifications.  The  latest  is  a  pyramid  of  soft  curls,  but 
the  wave  holds  its  own,  and  some  still  wear  the  jaunty  coif- 
fure au  naturel. 

The  women  of  New  York  are  not  beautiful.  Many  of 
them  are  redeemed  by  their  style,  but  their  pale,  sallow 
faces  and  defective  figures  forbid  any  idea  of  beauty — that 
is,  of  the  perfect  and  peerless  beauty  of  feature  and  color 
which  is  a  rarity  anywhere,  but  should  not  be  among  such 
numbers  as  one  meets  on  Fifth  Avenue.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  astonishing  how  fare  a  thing  absolute  beauty  is.  I  saw 
flocks  of  pretty  girls — pretty  with  the  beauiidu  didbli — in  the 
Music  Hall  at  Cincinnati ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  pretty  girls  in 
every  city,  for  that  matter ;  but  not  one  beautiful  woman. 
Beautiful — that  is,  peerless  and  unquestioned,  like  Adelaide 
Neilson  or  Alice  Dunning.  I  was  prepared  to  see  whole 
flocks  of  them  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take 
style  instead,  and  style  will  outrank  beauty  in  New  York, 
unless  they  go  hand-in-hand. 

I  have  seen  three  really  handsome  men — one  in  Kentucky, 
one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  New  York.  But  any  New  Yorker 
of  tolerable  figure  and  with  a  fair  credit  at  his  tailor's  and 
hatter's — the  hat  is  perhaps  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
tout  eniimble — may  present  a  sufficiently  stunning  appear- 
ance to  guarantee  his  afternoon  promenade  on  the  avenue. 
They  are  a  comfortable,  well-groomed  looking  lot  of  men, 
and  look  as  if  they  found  life  a  very  endurable  affair. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  New  York  streets  which  strikes  a 
Califomian  at  once  is  that  so  many  of  the  women  are  tied  to 
small  dogs.  In  every  case  the  woman  looks  vastly  foolish, 
and  the  dog  vastly  uncomfortable.  The  pug  they  say  has 
reigned  as  the  string-dog  far  excellence,  but  many  of  the 
women  are  now  led  by  shaggy  terriers,  and  the  pug,  decor- 
ated in  bell  harness,  trots  along  on  his  own  responsibility. 
The  toy  terrier  has  dethroned  him  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  toy  terrier  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  idiotic  mistress, 
and  is  a  picture  of  dumb  misery.  We  priced  one  of  the 
shaggy  pets  at  a  dog-dealer's  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity. He  asked  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  specimen  he  exhib- 
ited, and  it  was  a  long-legged,  short-haired  fellow  at  that. 

Now  and  then  one  sees  a  little  child  leading  the  dogs 
along,  and  the  human  mind  seems  to  have  recovered  its  bal- 
ance. 

The  children  of  New  York  are  pictures  to  see.  They  are 
chubby,  ruddy,  well-cared-for  looking  little  creatures,  and 
dressed  with  a  combination  of  comfort  and  the  picturesque 
which  is  a  delight  to  see.  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  sight 
than  a  group  of  them  looking  out  of  a  carriage  window,  on 
..their  way  to  the  park,  for  sometimes  the  carriages  do  leave 
the  avenue  and  go  all  the  way. 
1  I  lyye  seen  many  of  the  nattiest  and  nobbiest  looking  ot 


the  youngsters  in'Hong,'rubber",boots  reaching'  above  their 
knees,  which,  strangely  enough,  in  no  wise  detracted  from 
their  appearance,  and  certainly  added  greatly  to  their  com- 
fort in  the  dirty,  slushy  streets  of  New  York,  for  the  weather 
has'been  a  grand  combination  of  all  that  is  atrocious  in  the 
way  of  weather,  and  the  streets  have  responded  to  the  skies. 


New  York,  February  28. 

What  a  sight  they  are,  the  elegantly  appointed  equipages 
out  on  parade.  There  were  no  open  carriages  saving  a  few 
dog-carts,  though  it  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  February  after- 
noon, when  we  determined  to  walk  as  far  as  our  feet  would 
carry  us,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  fair  look  at  anything 
through  close  windows.  We  had  each  walked  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  tatters  within  ten  days,  but  we  had  found  out  long 
ago  that  the  only  way  to  see  a  city  thoroughly  was  to  walk 
over  it,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  evening  parade  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  Fifty-ninth  Street  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  benches 
in  a  comfortable  plebeian  fashion  to  take  notes,  but  we  dis- 
covered shortly  that  comparatively  few  of  the  immense  mass 
of  carriages  find  their  way  into  the  park.  Fifth  Avenue  is 
the  parade-ground,  and  there  they  stay — a  long,  close  line  of 
them  up  on  the  right,  a  long,  close  line  of  them  down  upon 
the  left.  What  opportunities  we  neglect  in  San  Francisco, 
with  our  broad,  beautiful  Van  Ness  Avenue,  extended  invit- 
ingly to  the  elegant  equipages  locked  up  in  our  stables.  All 
the  famous  parade-drives  of  the  world  are  short,  but  it  is  the 
accepted  custom  to  surrender  boldly  to  the  idea  that  people 
drive  out  to  see  and  be  seen,  as  well  as  to  take  the  air.  Why 
do  not  some  of  our  leaders  transfer  the  custom  to  our  own 
goodly  city,  and  make  a  gala  time  of  the  afternoon  drive  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue?  It  would  be  almost  as  inspiring  a  sight 
as  any  of  the  famous  drives  of  the  world ;  for,  although  New 
York  tops  us  in  style,  it  is  not  a  degree  in  advance  in  horse- 
flesh. Apropos,  we  decided — entirely  without  bias,  a  Califor- 
nia quartet  of  us,  one  bright  Sunday  moming — that  Leland 
Stanford's  was  the  handsomest  turn-out  on  the  avenue.  My 
Cicerone's  eye  studied  the  bangs  with  careful  interest,  and 
remarked  at  the  close  of  the  scrutiny  that  she  preferred  the 
accepted  jockey  bang  to  the  new  Langtry  cut  on  a  horse's 
tail ;  for,  however  well  a  woman  may  look  with  her  hair 
chopped  off  in  tiers,  a  horse's  tail — such  a  mite  of  it,  that  is, 
as  the  new  fashion  leaves  to  them — looks  funny  enough,  with 
the  bang  dwarfing  all  about  it  in  the  new  cut.  We  left  the 
avenue  with  a  full  determination  to  disorganize  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  turn  the  whole  town  out  en  voiture  in  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  in  these  bright,  wintry  afternoons. 

To  a  woman,  New  York  is  naturally  a  big  bazaar,  and  a 
shopping  tour  one  of  her  first  pilgrimages.  Things  at  first 
look  so  amazingly  cheap  that  a  Califomian  is  apt  to  buy  her- 
self poor  in  two  days.  I  fairly  pounced  upon  something  for 
ninety-eight  cents,  the  first  morning,  because  it  looked  so 
distractingly  cheap,  and  it  was  only  when  my  Cicerone 
quietly  remarked  that  ninety-eight  cents  made  an  awful  big 
hole  in  a  dollar  that  I  realized  the  delusiveness  of  these 
funny  little  prices.  It  takes  one  at  least  a  week  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  that  a  handful  of  useless  coppers  are  the  invari- 
able return  from  one  of  these  alluring  investments. 

What  seething,  swarming,  busy  places  they  are,  these 
large  retail  houses,  full  to  the  brim  of  womankind,  for  the 
whole  of  New  York  seems  to  sally  forth  upon  a  shopping 
tour  the  moment  the  son  shines ;  and  what  between  the  buy- 
ers and  the  sellers,  the  world  seems  made  of  women.  The 
dry  goods  clerks  seem  an  almost  extinct  institution  in  the 
lesser  houses,  if  one  may  so  call  the  great  plebeian  marts  of 
trade — for  yon  only  find  them  at  the  counters  where  goods 
are  measured  by  the  yard.  For  the  rest,  there  are  women 
and  children  everywhere,  from  the  little  cash  girls  in  Macy"s, 
uniformed  in  aprons  of  turkey  red,  to  the  gray-haired  women, 
dotted  everywhere.  They  are  tired  enough  looking  at  night- 
fall, poor  creatures,  after  this  maelstrom  of  business,  but 
they  are  comfortably  clad,  and  seem  to  be  merry  enough 
among  themselves,  for  one  catches  drifts  of  their  conversa- 
tion while  waiting  for  change  between  the  sales,  and  there 
is  generally  a  coming  lark  in  the  background.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  vast  army  of  shop-girls  in  the  East,  in  Chicago  alone 
were  there  speaking  evidences  of  their  being  so  poorly  paid 
that  one  felt  a  spasm  of  indignation  against  their  employers. 
There  is  little  window  display,  but  the  woman  who  loves 
to  revel  in  dry  goods  may  find  her  earthly  paradise  any  fine 
morning  in  New  York.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  New  York 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  madder  angles  than  our 
own,  is  the  general  mixing  up  of  business  houses  and  resi- 
dences, for  many  of  the  old  houses  seem  to  cling  to  their  old 
sites  with  something  like  pugnacity,  determined  not  to  be 
shone  down  by  the  glittering  business  signs  which  seek  to 
dazzle  them  out  of  countenance. 

My  Cicerone  entertained  herself  for  two  days  by  asking 
me  at  Intervals  which  side  of  Broadway  I  was  on  ;  but  on 
the  third  day  I  had  the  sweet  revenge  of  asking  her  why  she 
kept  on  assuring  me  that  we  were  buying  ourselves  nch  on 
Fourth  Avenue  when  the  street  lamps  assured  us  at  every 
block  that  we  were  on  Sixth  Avenue  ?  We  did  not  patron- 
ize the  street-cars  of  New  York.  We  took  the  orthodox  ride 
on  the  elevated  railway,  because  it  was  expected  of  us  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  we  were  soon  cured  of  attempting 
the  ordinary  street-car.  They  wait  for  no  man.  The  com- 
mon spectacle  in  San  Francisco  of  a  fat  woman  waddling  up 
a  long  block,  while  an  impatient  conductor  hurries  her  up  to 
the  tap  of  the  bell,  in  Gotham  is  unknown.  Un  ess  your 
foot  is  on  the  step  the  moment  the  car  stops,  the  knight  ot 
the  strap  and  punch  smiles  disdainfully,  and  the  car  goes  on. 

One  of  the  unaccountable  weaknesses  of  man  is  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  indulgence  of  tender  emotions.  We  went 
to  the  theatre  the  other  night— Baldwin's  ;  play,  Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop."  When  the  baby  died  and  the  mother  wept, 
a  tear  started,  just  enough  to  wet  our  lashes  and  make  our 
eyes  look  glassy.  Of  course,  we  were  ashamed,  blew  our 
nose,  and  pretended  we  had  an  awful  cold.  All  the  other 
fellows  blew  their  noses  ;  and  all  the  women— confound 
them  !— as  soon  as  they  dried  up,  laughed  at  us  The  next 
time  we  witness  a  sentimental  play,  we  will  wear  blue  goggles. 

According  to  an  Ayrshire  paper,  there  is  not  a  single  copy 
of  Burns's  poems  in  the  Free  Public  Library  at  Maucnlme. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    WOMEN. 


A  Gossipy  Description  of  the  Sex  in  the  Spanish  Lands  to  the  South. 

Just  within  the  court-yard  of  a  white  marble  palace,  in 
the  leafy  shade  of  a  mango  grove,  hangs  a  silken  ham- 
mock lined  with  the  brilliant  plumage  of  tropical  birds.  In 
it  reclines  a  creature  whom  to  call  divine  would  be  base 
flattery  to  the  gods.  Note  the  classical  features,  the  deli- 
cate, very  light  olive  tint  of  her  skin  ;  see  the  long  black 
silken  tresses,  in  which  an  immense  diamond-headed  pin 
holds  a  rose  ;  see  the  long  lashes,  half  shading  those  lustrous 
orbs,  which  give  forth  all  the  varieties  of  expression  of  re- 
fined thought  as  she  listens  to  her  maid's  reading  from  Es- 
pronceda's  poems.  Her  shoulders,  arms,  and  bust  are  cov- 
ered, but  not  concealed,  by  the  finest  of  lace,  and  a  long 
white  skirt  trails  the  ground,  but  allows  one  microscopical 
foot  to  peer  forth,  just  enough  to  show  the  point  of  a  gold- 
embroidered  slipper.  The  gentle  breeze  gives  ever  so  slight 
a  motion  to  the  hammock,  and  each  little  movement  of  its 
ravishingly  beautiful  occupant  reveals  thousands  of  new 
charms.  What  wonder  that  men,  especially  those  possessed 
by  a  tropically  inflammable  temperament,  become  inspired 
with  the  divine  afflatus — sing  of  her,  rave  about  her — ay, 
kill  for  her  ? 

The  traveler  from  the  cold  North  who  has  visited  the 
tropics,  upon  reading  the  preceding  lines,  will  continue  the 
perusal  of  this  sketch,  to  ascertain  how  outrageously  I  can 
disregard  truth,  for  the  foregoing  imagery  can  be  found  only 
in  ideal  descriptions  of  Central  American  women  ;  the  real 
ones  are  of  a  far  different  type. 

Central  American  society  divides  itself  into  los  Tndios,  the 
Indians  who  are  not  savages  ;  lagente  del  pueblo,  composed 
of  artisans  and  petty  traders,  and  genie  decente,  or  society 
people. 

The  lowest  type  of  the  Central  American  human  female, 
"  la  India,"  a  bare-footed  drudge,  is  wrapped  from  her  waist  to 
a  little  below  the  knees  in  a  coarse  native  cloth  in  lieu  of  a 
skirt,  and  a  sort  of  short  sheet,  with  a  large  hole  cut  in  it, 
through  which  the  head  is  passed,  and  then  is  folded  down 
the  front  and  back  of  the  body  and  held  fast  at  the  waist  by 
a  belt  of  similar  material.     Several  tribes  distinguish  the 
married  women  from  the  single  ones  by  means  of  this  gar- 
ment.    The  unmarried  ones  wear  it  short,  covering  only  the 
upper  half  of  the  thighs,  while  upon  marriage  it  is  length- 
ened to  reach  half  way  between  the  knees  and  the  feet  or 
down  to  the  feet.      Not  even  a  pin  is  added  to  these  gar- 
ments.    As  simple  as  her  vestment  is  her  mind.      She  is 
barren  of  ideas — knows  nothing  except  to  make  tortillas, 
and  to  practice  a  sort  of  idolatry  which  she  mistakes  for  re- 
ligious  observance.      She  has  numerous  children,  and  no 
hopes  or  aspirations  save  to  see  her  family  increase.      At 
home  in  her  "choza"  (generally  a  tumble-down  reed  hut, 
indifferently  thatched  with  palm-leaves)  she  is,  as  every- 
where else,  her  husband's  slave,  making  his  tortillas,  toast- 
ing his  bananas  while  he  basks  in  the  sunlight,  or  lies  in  the 
shade  if  the  day  be  warm.     It  is  only  when  on  the  road  that 
a  semblance  to  humanity  spreads  over  her  ugly  face,  as 
heavily  laden  with  a  bag  of  corn  and  a  sort  of  wooden  cage 
(called  "  keke'shke  "),  which  contains  live  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  eggs,  all  the  result  of  her  care  and  labor,  she  trots  at 
the  side  of  her  husband,  who,  empty-handed,  is  mounted  on 
a  horse  or  mule,  and  vouchsafes  her  no  look  or  word.    When 
their  wares  are  sold,  and  he  begins  to  feel  the  enlivening 
effects  of  the  first  few  drinks  of  "  chicha  "  (a  fermented  diink, 
composed  of  spoiled  fruit,  apple,  potato,  pineapple,  and  man- 
go-peelings, with  water  and  pieces  of  sugar-cane),  he  gives 
her  a  drink  also,  which  perhaps  deadens  her  senses  in  a 
measure  by  the  lime  her  lord  and  master  gets  thoroughly 
drunk.     Then  he  beats  her  unmercifully.     This  is  the  only 
exertion  he. ever  makes.     Coupled  with  her  lack  of  ideas, 
religion,  and  hopes,  she  has  not  the  remotest  comprehension 
of  virtue.     She  will  readily  sell  her  daughter  for  a  trifle  to 
any  stranger,  and  will  part  with  her  without  a  tear.     She  will 
give  her  husband  the  blood-money  thus  obtained,  which  he 
will  spend  for  liquor,  except  the  few  coins  which  she  will 
steal  back  from  him.     These  she  invests  in  a  candle  and 
burns  it  before  some  saint,  to  be  rid  of  some  present  or  future 
bodily  ill.     And  yet  she  is  not  absolutely  the  lowest  type  of 
Central  American  humanity.     Her  sister  of  the  Lacandones, 
or  Lacantunes,  as   partly  described   by    Professor   Edwin 
Rockstroh,  limits  her  garments  to  a  breech-clout  at  most, 
and  practices  polyandry — that   is  to  say,  she  will  have  as 
many  husbands  as  she  can  support  in  idleness. 

Another  step  upward,  and  we  have  the  female  servant  in 
towns  and  cities.  She  is  rarely  of  pure  Indian  blood  ;  and, 
if  her  origin  is  doubtful,  so  too  is  her  moral  position.  She 
is  almost  invariably  a  good,  loving  mother,  but  very,  very 
rarely  a  wife.  Seldom  can  two  children  of  a  servant  boast 
that  they  are  full  brothers  or  sisters,  and  the  majority  of 
servants  feel  no  shame  in  speaking  of  the  different  surnames 
of  their  ten  or  twelve  children.  A  limited  number  of  men 
adopt  their  children,  taking  care  so  to  arrange  matters  that 
the  child  shall  henceforth  be  removed  from  the  corrupting 
influences  which  surround  the  mother.  A  case  in  point 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  The  first  female  servant  I  em- 
ployed in  America  was  Jesus,  a  not  ugly  half-breed,  per- 
haps thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  most  able  cook,  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily well-behaved  and  intelligent  woman  for  one  of 
her  class.  Shortly  after  she  had  assumed  authority  in  my 
bachelor  household  I  was  invited  to  a  party  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  in  the  town 
and  state.  As  I  was  about  to  go  to  the  entertainment  my 
cook  wished  that  I  would  enjoy  myself  very  much,  and  re- 
quested that  I  should  not  neglect  to  dance  with  her  daugh- 
ter. I  did  not  heed  the  remark,  as  I  considered  it  one  of 
those  little  impudences  which  in  these  countries  employers 
allow  their  servants.  Early  in  the  evening  my  host  intro- 
duced me  to  his  daughter,  just  arrived  from  Paris,  where  she 
had  been  educated.  She  consented  to  waltz  with  me,  and, 
after  a  few  general  remarks,  she  asked  me,  in  excellent 
French,  to  repeat  my  name,  "  as  papa  is  so  indistinct  in  his 
introductions."     Upon  my  telling  her,  she  said  : 

"Why,  certainly,  Don  Fernando,  I  should  have  known 
you  by  my  mother's  description  of  you,  and  her  many  praises 
of  your  kindness  to  her." 

**  Mr  dame  votre  mere,  mademoiselle?"  I  asked,  in  sur- 
'  I  have  not  the  honor" 


"  Of  course  you  know  her.  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  she  is 
your  cook." 

To  confound  me  still  more,  my  entertainer  interrupted  us, 
and  before  I  could  employ  the  least  tact  to  cover  my  con- 
fusion the  young  lady  said  : 

"Just  think,  papa,  is  it  not  odd  that  the  first  gentleman 
who  asked  me  to  dance  is  my  mother's  patron  (employer)?" 
"  Indeed?"  said  Don  Juan  de  Dios,  with  nothing  more 
expressed  in  his  tone  than  in  his  words.  "  You  can  rely  upon 
it,  doctor,  she  is  a  very  good  woman.  But  pray  pardon  me; 
I  have  neglected  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife." 

During  the  general  conversation  that  followed,  the  accom- 
plished young  girl  again  referred  to  the  matter,  and  her  step- 
mother  showed  not  the  least  annoyance.  While  I  felt  ever 
safe  in  asking  about  one's  father  afterward,  I  thought  it  wise 
to  refrain  from  speaking  of  mothers.     Was  not  I  right? 

We  now  have  to  consider  another  type  of  woman.  This 
is  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  and  smaller  tradesman.  She  is 
invariably  a  wife,  and  often  a  shrew.  A  model  mother,  a 
careful  housekeeper,  she  is  woefully  ignorant,  but  she  is  in- 
flexibly virtuous.  Among  these  women,  no  matter  how  white 
they  may  be,  the  peculiar  Indian  expression  is  habitual.  I 
will  modify  this  by  calling  their  usual  expression  an  appear- 
ance of  sadness.  They  are  patient  sufferers,  and  usually,  as 
age  creeps  on,  they  become  fat,  but  never  jolly.  The  only 
song  I  heard  among  this  class  was  a  monotonous  lullaby, 
which  I  dare  say  was  as  satisfactory  to  the  babe  as  could  be 
any  civilized  air.  Their  education  is  limited  to  an  ability 
to  read,  or,  perhaps,  recite  from  memory,  their  only  book — 
the  well-thumbed  missal.  Some  can  sign  their  names  me- 
chanically. Their  sole  amusement  consists  in  witnessing  an 
occasional  Sunday  afternoon  bull-fight,  and  their  daily  meet- 
ings at  the  "news  exchange" — early  mass.  Their  charac- 
teristic dress — and  in  no  republican  country  are  garments 
as  distinctive  of  caste  as  in  this — is  usually  a  very  stiffly 
starched,  highly  colored,  plainly  cut  calico,  with  an  immense 
train.  A  sacque  of  a  dull,  dark  color,  with  large  buttons, 
the  button-holes,  as  a  rule,  well  frayed.  The  sleeves  of  this 
sacque  are  generally  long  and  very  wide.  No  cuffs  or  col- 
lars set  off  this  upper  garment-  Bracelets  are  extremely 
rare,  but  ear-rings,  breast-pins,  and  seldom  less  than  fourteen 
finger-rings,  all  of  them  of  colossal  size,  and  of  antique  and 
tawdry  type,  are  the  rule.  The  sacque  is  usually  cut  very 
low,  and  whenever  the  large,  highly  colored  silk  kerchief 
which  covers  the  neck  and  chest  is  thrown  aside,  the  inev- 
itable rosary  and  scapulary,  variously  soiled  from  long  wear, 
are  brought  to  view.  The  women  never  wear  hats  except 
when  they  work  in  the  sun,  and  then  they  cover  the  head 
with  a  man's  hat.  Their  home-dress,  when  they  leave  their 
homes,  is  amplified  by  covering  themselves  with  highly 
colored,  and  sometimes  quite  expensive,  silk  shawls,  the 
heavy  fringes  of  which  trail  on  the  ground.  Their  names 
are  also  peculiar.  The  ordinary  designations  are  frequently 
masculine;  thus,  she  who  was  baptized  Juana  (Joan)  calls 
herself  Juan  ;  Pedrona  (female  Peter)  mentions  her  name 
as  Pedro  ;  Tomasa  (Thomasine)  says  she  is  called  Tomds  ; 
Jorja  (Georgine)  speaks  of  herself  as  Jorge,  etc.  Still  more 
frequent  are  names,  which,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear,  would, 
if  translated,  sound  extremely  ridiculous,  and  even  sacrile- 
gious ;  some  are  Eucarista,  Tidnsita,  Dolores,  Redencion, 
Concepcion,  Triniddd,  Candeldria,  Cruz,  Circuncision,  Jesus, 
etc.  Men  of  this  middle  class  grandiloquently  speak  of  their 
wives  as  "  mi  senora,"  while  the  women  address  each  other 
by  prefixing  senora  (Mrs.)  to  their  baptismal  names.  Among 
the  higher  classes  the  custom  is  to  address  a  lady,  no  matter 
what  her  age  or  social  condition,  as  "  nina  "  (a  female  child, 
colloquially  miss),  except  in  cases  where  the  person  spoken  to 
is  one  of  great  importance,  or  merits  marked  respect ;  then 
the  term  used  is  doiia.  Senora  and  senorita  (miss)  are  only 
used  in  addressing  letters,  or  when  at  all  in  a  conversation 
only  to  emphasize,  or  when  the  name  is  not  expressed. 
Gentlemen  of  the  higher  classes  rarely  speak  of  "  mi  esposa" 
(my  wife),  but  say  "la  Teresa,"  "la  Epifania,"  etc. 

The  society  woman  of  Central  America  is  quite  a  taciturn 
being.  At  a  "  sociable,"  or  any  other  reunion  for  amuse- 
ment, she  says  nothing — simply  nothing.  She  does  not  eVen 
disparage  her  dearest  friends  dress.  She  does  not  smile 
until  several  glasses  of  wine  have  asserted  their  influence, 
and  then  she  becomes  almost  hilarious.  It  has  often  afforded 
me  amusement  to  hear  recent  arrivals  of  the  "  stronger  "  sex 
speak  of  the  conquests  made  at  a  ball.  They  soon  learned 
that  they  had  only  conquered  wine.  The  free  use  of  wine  at 
all  entertainments  has  its  result  on  the  weak  little  heads. 
The  flirt  mildly  at  other  times,  but  when  "  the  wit's  out,"  and 
they  dance,  they  cling  to  their  partners,  almost  embracing 
them,  and  whisper  protestations  of  affection,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in,  "  Oh,  why  did  we  not  meet  before  I  mar- 
ried ?"  or  "  God  forgive  me  for  loving  you,  knowing  that  you 
are  not  a  Christian  !  "  In  these,  as  in  most  Latin  countries, 
only  communicants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
called  Christians.  The  following  day  Romeo  seeks  his  Juliet 
at  the  place  appointed  by  her,  but  she  appears  not.  If,  some 
time  later,  they  should  meet,  his  very  marked  bow  is  an- 
swered by  a  cold,  expressionless,  yet  graceful  courtesy,  and 
a  very  calm  and  undemonstrative  "  Adios,  taballero"  Her 
erratic  conduct  at  the  ball  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  when  a  woman  is  dancing  that  she  enjoys  her  only 
liberty.  At  all  other  times  her  every  glance  and  gesture  are 
watched  with  a  suspicion  which,  to  the  purest  and  best,  is 
almost  an  incitement  to  abuse  of  privilege  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  Unfortunately,  nearly  every  Central  Ameri- 
can will  confess  that  he  trusts  no  woman.  What  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  Central  American  education  ! 

Men  and  women  agree  that  the  latter  are  socially  and  in- 
tellectually inferior,  and  thus  it  is  that  until  recently  the  girl's 
education  has  been  more  limited  than  that  of  her  brother. 
This  idea  of  inferiority  finds  one  good  exemplification  in 
their  post-nuptial  designations.  Anita  Plumas,  when  she 
marries  Pantaleon  Tintero,  does  not  become  Mrs.  Anita  or 
Mrs.  Pantaleon  Tintero,  but  henceforth  she  is  known  as 
Anita  Plumas  de  Tintero — that  is,  Anita  Plumas  (the  prop- 
erty) of  Tintero  !  And  when  he  speaks  of  her  as  "la 
Anita,"  he  means  his  Annie,  as  he  would  say  his  plantation, 
his  horse,  his  umbrella,  or  any  other  chattel. 

Courtship — all  the  world  over  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  wit 
— is  certainly  most  amusing  in  Central  America,  except  to 
the  parties  interested,  and  they  follow  out  their  ridiculous 
method,  as  did  their  forefathers,  apparently  unconscious  that 
they  are  at  all  observed. 


A  young  gentleman  never  visits  young  ladies,  but  man- 
ages to  pass  the  residence   of   the  object  of  his  affections 
shortly  after  nightfall.     She,  by  intuition,  appointment,  or  a 
smuggled  letter  conveyed  by  a  suborned  servant  or  other  in- 
termediary, is  "watching  the  southern  cross,"  although  she 
has  but  a  faint  idea   of  astronomy,  as   she  leans  from  her 
heavily  barred  window,  which  looks  like  a  small  balcony, 
and  there  is  no  light  in  her  room.     In  the  finest  summer 
nights,  as  in  the  most  severe  winter  rains,  Juan  stretches  his 
little  body  so  that  he  may  hold   Margarita's  not  unwilling 
hand  or  finger,  if  the  bars  be  too  inconveniently  close  to- 
gether ;  and  as  he  whispers  sweet  nothings  the  hours  slip 
away,  and  only  the  chanticleer's  early  crow,  which  she  as- 
sures him  is  the  nightingale,  warns  him  that   he  should  be 
gone.     Although  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man cordially  approve  of  the  match,  he  is  never  admitted  to 
the  house,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  with  a 
large  number  of  other  guests,  to  whom  all  attention  must  be 
shown.     The  feint  of  surreptitiousness  is  kept  up,  although 
all  the  town  knows  of  the  courtship.     Foreigners  call  this 
the  "  iron-chewing   period,"  perhaps   because  of   the   bars 
against  which  lovers  may  have  been  seen  to  press  their  faces. 
During  this  period,  which  undoubtedly  is  fraught  with  inter- 
est and  catarrhs  to  the  young   people,  the  parents  do  not 
hesitate  to  insult  their  daughter  by  double-locking,  barring, 
and  chaining  up  all  possible  entrances  to  their  house.     Is  it 
not  almost  natural  that  a  girl  whose  contact  with  the  men 
has  ever  been  suspiciously  watched  should  sometimes  be- 
come a  party  to  the  manufacture  of  false  keys,  which  burglars 
in  Central  America  as  yet  rarely  use?     This  lack  of  confi- 
dence goes  even  to  the  extent  of  opening  the  lover's  letters, 
if,  during  courtship,  he  should  be  called  away.     Only  the 
least  lover-like  ones  are  given  the  young  lady.     Yet  if  it  be 
remembered  that  in  most  parts  of  Central  America  it  is  noth- 
ing unusual  to  open  a  suspected  person's  correspondence, 
this  is  not  so  surprising,  especially  when  the  suspicion  with 
which  lovers  are  viewed   is   considered.     The  adored  one 
rarely  if  ever  answers  her  future  husband's  letters.     A  week, 
or  at  most  a  month,  before   marriage,  all  romance  ceases. 
The  friends  of  the  family  receive  cards  in  which  the  parents 

announce  that  their  daughter  is  soon  to  marry  Mr. . 

After  this  he  visits  his  affianced  bride,  but  never  is  left  alone 
with  her  for  an  instant.  In  due  time  marriage,  with  all  pos- 
sible and  frequently  bankrupting  pomp,  occurs,  and  hence- 
forth real  marital  happiness  is  the  exception.  A  peculiar 
feature  in  Central  American  marriages  is  that  the  groom 
provides  the  entire  trousseau,  even  to  the  minor  details. 
Marriage  for  a  woman  means  that  she  has  only  her  husband 
to  watch  her  suspiciously,  and  the  consoling  consciousness 
that  as  soon  as  age  and  ugliness  relieve  her  of  attractiveness 
she  is  her  own  mistress.  Her  independence  comes  early,  as 
these  tropical  flowers  fade  very  soon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  to  young  ladies  of  other 
lands  in  response  to  the  natural  question,  What  do  our  Cen- 
tral American  sisters  wear  ?  Ma  chere  (pardon  the  familiar- 
ity of  an  old  physician),  have  you  a  sister  or  friend  who  is 
somewhat  taller  than  you,  yet  whose  waist  is  shorter?  Has 
she  preserved  a  dress  which  was  fashionable  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  made  by  a  wholesale  modiste  in  Paris?  Have 
you  stays  which  you  dislike  because  they  do  not  fit  you 
comfortably  ?  Have  you  gilt,  bronzed,  red  or  blue  slippers, 
with  immense  heels  which  project  downward  and  forward 
toward  the  toes,  and  are  they  cut  so  very  low  as  to  fully  dis- 
play embroidered  or  highly  colored  silk  stockings  ?  Then 
dress  yourself  in  these  things,  put  on  slightly  specked  kid 
gloves,  which  neither  match  your  dress  nor  fit  you  well,  partly 
cover  your  badly  arranged  hair  with  a  large,  flaring  hat,  and 
then  in  the  mirror  you  may  have  the  Central  American 
senorita  in  her  promenade  and  visiting  costume.  The  hat 
is  an  innovation  which  has  become  universal  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  first  few  who  cast  off  the  paiiolon  (shawl) 
on  dress  occasions  were  superciliously  designed  as  "  ex- 
trangeras  hechizas,"  which  can  not  be  translated  otherwise 
than  by  the  slang  term,  "snide  foreigners."  But,  as  you 
value  your  good  name,  do  not  go  out  unaccompanied  by  a 
female  servant — better  yet,  persuade  mamma  to  go  with  you, 
and  she,  too,  must  dress  for  the  occasion.  Braid  her  hair 
into  one  or  two  switches,  which  you  must  tie  with  a  string  or 
dark  ribbon  ;  with  bandoline  remove  any  suspicion  of  those 
curls  which  it  may  yet  possess,  and  which,  before  you  were 
born,  drove  papa  into  writing  silly  verses  and  singing  ridicu- 
lous songs,  in  which  he  accompanied  himself  with  a  guitar; 
remove  all  restraint  with  which  she  would  modify  her  em- 
bonpoint; put  on  her  a  dark  dress — preferably  of  a  dull  black, 
with  a  very  long  train.  By  the  way,  neither  mamma  nor 
you  must  lift  the  trains  of  your  dresses,  but  must  drag  them 
through  the  muddiest  streets  if  you  walk.  A  large  shawl 
with  a  long  fringe  must  be  worn  by  mamma,  in  somewhat  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  draped  herself  when  she  was  as 
young  and  graceful  as  you  are  now.  Comfortable  but  shape- 
less slippers  or  gaiters,  several  large  rings  on  her  fingers, 
jewels  in  her  ears,  and  a  painted  miniature  of  papa  in  her 
huge  breastpin,  and  both  of  you  are  ready  for  promenading. 
Yet  one  thing  I  forgot.  Unless  your  complexion  is  very 
good,  you  must  thoroughly  kalsomine  your  face,  but  mamma 
must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  "improve"  hers,  be  it 
ever  so  blotched  and  freckled.  Your  picture  of  "Style  in 
Central  America  in  1882"  is  now  complete. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  when  you  are  in  the  street,  or  are  listen- 
ing to  really  excellent  music  in  the  park,  he  will  be  there? 
And,  stranger  still,  if,  when  mamma  is  profoundly  interested 
in  some  local  gossip,  you  should  accidentally  happen  to  drop 
your  handkerchief,  he  will  pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  you  with 
inimitable  grace  and  suth  a  melting  look  ?  But  what  change 
has  occurred  in  the  fabric?  When  it  slzfipedhom  your  hand 
it  was  solt  and  pliable — now  it  seems  to  have  been  stiffly 
and  awkwardly  starched.  Do  not  examine  it  now,  but,  when 
you  are  secure  from  observation,  take  it  forth  and  remove 
from  it  a  piece  of  paper.  Let  us  read  it,  for  it  contains  no 
address  nor  signature,  yet  you  have  seen  that  writing  before. 
"  Divine  idol  of  my  soul  !  Have  you  no  pity,  sweet  angel  of 
my  existence?  Why  must  I  suffer  the  torture  of  not  being 
allowed  to  embrace  you  ?  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate  !  I  will  pass 
your  house  at  half  past  seven.  If  I  can  not  see  you  then, 
my  cold  corpse  will,  before  morning,  cry  to  heaven  for  the 
life  you  have  ruined  of  him  who  adores  you  !" 

"What  a  remarkable  document  !"  you  say,  and  you  w  n- 
der  ii<»\  it  came  among  the  fn'ds  oi  your  handkeichict  !  — 
Fcrd,  C.  Valentine  in  The  Continent, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BERNHARDT'S    PERPLEXITIES. 


Our  Paris  Correspondent  Discusses  Them,  Financial  and  Conjugal. 


The  skeptics  said  it  would  come  to  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. What  business  had  actresses  to  marry  and  try  to 
be  respectable,  like  other  people?  Sooner  or  later  such 
matches  were  sure  to  turn  out  badly,  even  when  there  was 
no  question  of  a  mesalliance  in  the  case,  as  there  had  been — 
according  to  the  skeptics — when  Henry  Prince  Von  Reuss 
wedded  a  circus-rider,  and  Comte  de  Bionne  led  the  virgin 
Hortense  Schneider  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Monsieur  Damala  were  socially  on  a  level.  She, 
an  actress — and  a  genius,  it  is  true.  He,  an  actor — and  a 
very  handsome  fellow.  There  seemed  such  a  world  of  fiery 
love  in  the  marriage,  too,  that  really  one  might  have  hoped 
a  few  years  at  least  would  have  elapsed  before  either  sighed 
for  a  separation.  And  yet  already,  only  a  few  short  months 
after  their  sudden  and  startling  union,  the  love  drama  is,  it 
seems,  played  out  ;  and  though  no  legal  separation  need  be 
anticipated  (Sarah  assured  me  of  this  with  her  own  sweet 
lips,  only  three  nights  ago),  Monsieur  Damala  has  rudely 
broken  all  the  soft  and  amorous  ties  that  bound  him  to 
his  partner,  and  has  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion — which 
is  usually  stationed  in  Africa. 

There  is  no  talk  of  scandal  in  the  matter.  It  seems  to  be 
a  plain  case  of  what  the  French  call  "incompatibilite'  d'liu- 
meur"  A  point  came  at  which  Damala  found  Sarah's 
"  nerves "  and  caprices  rather  too  much  for  human  en- 
durance, and  he  left.  He  hit  upon  a  pretty  and  graceful 
pretext  for  doing  so,  however.  "  He  had  dreamed  that  some 
day  he  might  have  risen  to  a  place  worthy  of  her  on  the 
stage,  but,  despite  the  kindly  reception  given  him,  he  saw 
that  his  dreams  could  never  be  realized,  and  he  had  de- 
termined to  go  back  to  his  first  trade — soldiering,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  But  no  one  needs  telling  what  the 
meaning  of  it  all  was.     Sarah  is  at  once  a  wife  and  a  widow. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Ruin,  financial  as  well  as  domestic, 
threatens  her.  Dona  Sol — the  fascinating  and  fanciful 
Dona  Sol — is  in  the  toils  of  vulgar  and  heartless  creditors  ! 
The  million  she  got  together  during  her  memorable  journey 
in  the  Land  of  Liberty,  has  been  squandered — has  melted 
away  like  ice  in  the  sunlight — since  the  reckless,  restless, 
ravishing,  refractory  actress  came  home  to  her  French  ad- 
mirers a  year  ago  and  got  married  and  settled.  The  ruthless 
brokers  have  already  sold  off  some  of  her  jewels.  The  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  has  knocked  down  many  of  her  most 
cherished  trophies.  And,  unless  Sarah  reform  her  life  very 
quickly,  reform  it  altogether  and  at  once,  she  may  soon 
be  not  only  embarrassed  as  she  is  at  present,  but  literally 
in  want,  as  many  a  great  artist  has  been  before  her — in  want, 
like  Rachel,  like  Dejazet,  and  Bressant ;  and  like  that  lesser 
but  not  (dit-on)  less  ravishing  or  intoxicating  beauty,  Lily 
Langtry  The  little  house  in  the  Rue  Fortuny  (how  merry 
and  bright  it  was  in  the  days  when  Sarah  was  still  known  to 
the  world  as  Sarah  Bernhardt  !)  is  under  a  cloud  now,  which 
not  even  the  soft,  suffused,  mysterious  light  that  shines  in 
Sarah's  eyes  can  disperse.  Unfeeling  churls,  clad  in  blue 
cloth  uniforms  and  cocked  hats,  knock  daily  at  the  door  and 
hint  that  they  have"called  for  that  acceptance."  Strange  look- 
ing men  of  Hebrew  aspect  prowl  about  outside  in  the  street, 
and  that  marvelous  studio,  which,  but  for  that  of  Munkacsy's 
a  few  doors  distant,  would  be  the  handsomest  and  richest  in 
all  Paris,  is  now  the  rendezvous  of  bankers,  and  speculators. 

Ah,  Sarah  1  Albert  Wolff  was  right  when  he  told  you  in  the 
Figaro  to  renounce  playing  at  manager,  keep  to  your  acting, 
and  let  your  gallant,  good-looking  nineteen-year-old  son, 
Maurice,  take  to  some  more  manly  profession  than  that  of 
ogling  pretty  debutantes,  and  quarreling  with  scene-shifters  at 
his  mamma's  theatre.  For  though  the  youthful  Maurice  is 
nominally  the  manager  of  the  Ambigu,  it  is  the  ubiquitous  and 
versatile  Sarah  who  directs  everything  about  the  establish- 
ment. 

A  charming  lad,  I  remember  I  thought  Maurice  Bern- 
hardt when  I  first  met  him  at  the  villa  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Adresse — a  well-built  lad,  with  a  frank,  bright  face,  a  mod- 
est manner,  and  something  of  his  mother's  music  in  his 
voice.  It  was  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1880.  Sarah  was  on  the  very  eve  of  em- 
barking on  her  distant  journey  to  the  Far  West,  and  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  of  her  intimate  friends  and  her  du- 
enna, I  had  gone  down  from  Paris  to  spend  the  last  evening 
with  her,  and  see  her  off  next  morning.  We  all  reached 
Havre  at  about  six  o'clock,  and  drove  off  at  once  to  St. 
Adresse,  where  our  arrival  did  not  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  I  may  judge  from  the  disorder  that  reigned  in 
every  corner  of  the  tragedienne's  house.  Not  that  we  cared 
for  the  disorder.  All  were  in  the  highest  of  high  spirits. 
Sarah,  full  of  excitement,  thinking  far  more,  unquestionably, 
of  the  new  land  she  was  soon  to  see  than  of  the  old  one  she 
was  leaving.  Eight  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner.  There  was 
Sarah  (very  charming  that  night,  I  recollect)  in  a  simple 
Luther  brown  cashmere,  with  a  sheeny  chenille  shawl  twisted 
artistically  around  her  throat,  a  bunch  of  wall-flowers  pinned 
exactly  in  the  right  place  on  her  corsage,  and— no  corset  un- 
der the  dress,  as  usual.  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  on  her 
right  hand  that  evening.  Next  to  me  was  worthy  old  Jar- 
rett,  the  impressario,  who  had  confided  to  me  in  a  discreet 
undertone,  on  the  way  down  to  Havre,  that  he  meant  to  keep 
Sarah's  money  carefully  locked  up  for  her,  and  protect  her 
while  she  was  under  his  escort  from  the  shameless  parasites 
who  were  always  swarming  about  her.  Then  came  a  couple 
of  artists,  a  fair  cousin  of  our  enchanting  hostess,  then  Mau- 
rice, and  lastly  the  very  proper  and  intensely  British  daugh- 
ter of  the  impressario. 

_  What  had  we  for  dinner  ?  I  don't  know,  nor  does  it  par- 
ticularly matter.  The  courses  were  all  mixed  up  somehow 
though,  with  the  soup  where  the  vegetables  ought  to  have 
been,  and  the  dessert  where,  in  more  conventional  houses,  I 
suppose,  we  should  have  had  the  joint.  Sarah  made  a  de- 
lightful hostess,  quite  dropping  the  actress  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  turning  herself,  out  of  regard  for  her  guests,  into  a 
pleasant,  unaffected,  lively,  though  perhaps  not  quite  3.  prop- 
erbourgeoise.  We  ate  quite  sparingly  that  evening,  but  we 
joked  a  great  deal,  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  repast 
barah  overflowed  with  anecdote  and  good-humor.  Not  a 
single  touch  of  "  nerves  "  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  feast. 
Anei  a  good  story  we  had  a  good  song,  and  after  that  an- 


other good  story.  Many  people  have  heard  Dona  Sol  speak, 
and  seen  her  act  ;  but  few  have  had  the  luck  to  hear  her 
sing,  and  I  assure  you  those  who  have  not  have  missed 
something.  She  has  not  a  full  or  powerful  voice,  of  course, 
but  it  is  what  the  poet  would  wish  all  voices  to  be,  "low, 
and  tuned  to  sweetness."  The  anecdotes  ?  Hem  !  Well,  no  ; 
they  would  not  all  of  them  bear  repeating,  certainly.  There 
was  that  tale  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  instance,  which 
elicited  such  a  dismayed  "Oh  !"  from  poor  Miss  Jarrett. 
H.  R.  H.  is  a  terrible  fellow.  He  will  have  his  little  joke, 
no  matter  who  pays  for  it ;  but  really  it  was  a  bit  too  bad  to 
"  try  it  on  "  so  shamelessly  as  he  did  on  one  occasion  with 
Sarah. 

Dona  Sol  had  only  been  a  short  time  in  London,  and,  al- 
though she  had  been  studying  the  British  vernacular  assid- 
uously for  months,  had  not  much  more  acquaintance  with  it 
than  a  Paris  waiter  at  one  of  the  reputed  English  and  Amer- 
ican restaurants.  She  had  received  a  letter  asking  her  to 
recite  at  the  house  of  a  certain  duchess  that  night,  and  was 
racking  her  head  to  think  of  an  appropriate  phrase  to  ad- 
dress the  lady  in,  when  His  Royal  Highness  was  announced. 
Dona  Sol  snatched  at  the  opportunity,  and  begged  her  royal 
visitor  to  help  her  out  of  her  difficulty.  How,  think  you, 
did  this  degenerate  son  of  the  pious  Victoria  repay  the 
touching  confidence  shown  him  ?  By  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  unsuspecting  and  lovely  artiste  a  speech  so  exceed- 
ingly and  "  awfully  awful  "  that  even  when  it  was  repeated 
by  Dona  Sol  at  table  in  French,  it  drew,  as  I  have  said,  a 
spasmodic  "Oh!"  from  the  lips  of  the  virtuous  young  Eng- 
lishwoman. The  best  of  the  thing  is,  that,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart,  Sarah  actually  greeted  the  duchess  with  the 
phrase,  and,  on  her  recoiling  with  horror  at  the  salutation, 
smilingly  repeated  it. 

I  hear  that  for  some  time  previous  to  taking  his  marital 
resolution  Damala  had  been  living  en  garcon  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  while  Sarah  pined  alone  at  home,  among  her  pictures, 
and  coffins,  and  busts  of  M.  Coquelin.  The  day  of  the  rupt- 
ure I  called  at  the  little  house  in  the  Rue  Fortuny,  and 
found  the  great  actress  so  utterly  prostrated  that  she  had 
hardly  strength  to  give  me  an  appointment  for  the  same 
night  in  her  loge  at  the  Vaudeville.  Need  I  say  I  kept  that 
appointment?  At  ten  precisely  I  threaded  my  way  through 
the  dingy  passage  and  up  the  dingy  staircase  in  the  Rue 
Meyerbeer.  Then  down  a  long,  ill-smelling  corridor,  with 
little  doors  opening  to  it  at  intervals,  till,  at  the  very  end, 
I  saw  one  with  the  inscription  "  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt- 
Damala"  upon  it,  and  reached  my  destination. 

"  Entrez,  entrez,  monsieur  1"  and  I  entered. 

A  small  but  brilliantly  lighted  and  pretty  boudoir,  with  a 
recess  at  one  end  of  it,  divided  off  by  curtains,  serving  as  a 
dressing-room.  The  summons  for  Fe'dora  to  go  on  for  the 
second  act  of  Sardou's  drama  had  come,  and  Sarah,  ready 
costumed,  rouged,  and  powdered,  stood  in  front  of  her  Pom- 
padour chevai-glass,  taking  a  final  look  at  her  lovely  self  in 
it.  What  had  she  on  ?  I  hardly  remember,  for  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  wearer  of  the  dress  more  than  the  dress  she  wore. 
Something  very  dicolletie  and  white,  with  bare  arms,  and  a 
heavy  white  train.  A  thick,  rich  silk,  i  think,  spangled  with 
silver.  It  fairly  astonished  me  to  see  how  comely  and  plump 
Sarah  had  got.  Oh,  there  is  not  the  very  faintest  doubt  about 
it.  I  saw  her  too  closely  to  have  been  deceived,  and  her  dress 
was  too  low.  Even  when  they  twitted  her  with  her  thinness 
she  was  really  what  they  call  a  maigre  grasse  here.  Now 
she  is  quite  buxom 'and  matronly,  and  it  makes  her  more  at- 
tractive than  ever. 

With  a  pleasant  smile  she  came  forward  and  held  out  her 
hand  in  welcome.  We  chatted  together  under  difficulties, 
for  the  stage  manager  was  gnashing  his  teeth  with  impa- 
tience outside,  a  maid  was  waiting  to  put  a  mantle  on  her 
shoulders,  and  an  obtrusive  actor — not  a  bad  fellow  for  all 
that,  you  know — was  standing  by  while  we  talked.  After 
some  indifferent  gossip,  I  ventured  to  ask  Sarah  one  or  two 
rather  pointed  questions. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  there  is  to  be  a  separation  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !     Pray  contradict  the  story.     There  has  never 

been  any  question  of  our  separating,"  replied  Sarah 

Damala.  But  she  looked  very  sad  as  she  said  it,  and  spoke 
so  low  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear. 

"And  have  you  really  lost  all  that  money  they  talk  of?"  I 
continued. 

"  I  have  lost  a  very  large  sum — yes,  a  very  large  sum." 

"  In  an  American  speculation,  if  rumor  does  not  lie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  that's  quite  a  mistake.  I  lost  it  in  some  French 
works.  It  was  a  relative  of  mine  who  lost  the  money  in 
America." 

"  And  what  are  your  plans,  dire  madaine  ?  Are  you  going 
to  keep  the  Ambigu  ? " 

"Je  garde  I' Ambigu!  Yes."  [This  very  decidedly,  as 
though  in  defiance  of  imaginary  remonstrances  from  Albert 
Wolff]  "  But  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  renting  the  The- 
atre des  Nations." 

It  was  here — as  I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  know — 
Sarah  had  intended  to  make  her  grandest  managerial  experi- 
ment with  her  husband.  Half  a  dozen  new  plays  were  ac- 
cepted already,  and  the  "Theatre  Moderne"  (as  she  meant 
to  rechristen  the  Nations)  was  to  have  been  a  very  model 
of  what  a  theatre  should  be.     Poor  authors  ! 

"  Won't  you  go  back  to  America,  chire  madame  ?" 

"No." 

"  What  never  ?"  said  I,  not — oh,  believe  me — not  jocosely. 

"  Oh,  I  will  not  say  never,"  replied  Sarah.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  America  again.  Cest  un  charmanl  fays,  et je  I'aime 
bien." 

"  And  when  will  your  memoirs  be  ready  ? " 

"  In  May,  probably." 

"  And  are  you  doing  anything  for  the  Salon  ?  " 

"A  small  bust— the  head  of  a  child.  Perhaps  I  may  finish 
a  picture,  too — a  bit  of  still-life." 

"And  when  do  you" I  had  begun  another  question, 

when  there  came  another  cry  of  "  Sarah  !  Sarah  !  You  must 
go  on  1  We're  half  an  hour  late  already."  And  in  an  in- 
stant the  maid — a  forward,  meddlesome  minx,  with  a  roving 
eye — had  clapped  the  mantle  round  her  shoulders,  Sarah  had 
vanished,  like  a  vision,  in  the  wings,  and  I  was  left  to  console 
myself  for  her  abrupt  departure  by  watching  her,  from  the 
manager's  stage-box  behind  the  curtain,  as  she  wept  and 
raged  in  that  most  moving  of  all  Sardou's  dramas,  "  Fe'- 
dora." Passe-Partout. 

Paris,  February  16, 1883. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Captain  (to  two  soldiers  practicing  with  their  rifles) — 
"Come,  let  me  have  one  of  your  rifles.  You  shoot  wretch- 
edly." (He  shoots  and  misses.)  "There," he  says,  "that  is 
the  way  you  shoot."  (Shoots  and  misses  again  ;  to  second 
soldier)  :  "And  that's  the  way  you  shoot."  (Shoots  again, 
and  hits)  :  "  And  that's  the  way  I  shoot." 


A  gentleman,  who  had  a  partiality  for  whisky-punch,  on 
one  occasion,  after  imbibing  his  third  tumbler,  incautiously 
trod  on  his  favorite  dog,  which  usually  lay  on  the  rug  in 
front  of  him  while  he  indulged  in  his  potations.  Thencefor- 
ward the  dog  carefully  watched  his  master  after  dinner,  and 
the  moment  the  second  tumbler  was  finished  he  got  up  and 
gravely  left  the  room. 

X.  is  alluding  to  an  acquaintance  in  terms  the  very  reverse 
of  complimentary.  "  Curious  to  hear  you  saying  that  of 
him  !"  remarks  a  friend  ;  "  I  thought  you  were  under  obli- 
gations to  him  ?"  "Who?  I?  Oh,  not  at  all.  You  see,  he 
lent  me  some  money  once,  but  the  next  time  I  wanted  to 
borrow  of  him  he  refused,  merely  because  I  hadn't  returned 
the  first,  and  so  that  made  it  even." 


The  dear  child  has  seen  a  visitor  open  and  shut  his  crush 
hat,  and,  fired  with  a  noble  emulation,  possesses  himself  of 
his  uncle's  new  and  rigid  stove-pipe,  which,  when  the  old 
gentleman  is  about  to  take  his  leave,  is  produced  somewhat 
resembling  a  disreputable  accordeon.  '"Taint  a  bit  funny, 
your  hat  ain't  ! "  says  the  young  malefactor,  scornfully  ;  "  I 
sat  down  on  it  three  times,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  shut  up  !" 

A  clergyman  said  a  clever  thing  the  other  day  to  amuse 
his  congregation — namely,  that  there  was  many  a  one  who, 
while  engaged  in  singing,  apparently  with  all  his  heart, 
the  lines, 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small," 

was  diligently  engaged  with  one  hand,  in  his  pocket,  in 
scraping  the  edge  of  a  three- penny-piece  to  make  sure  it  was 
not  a  four-penny-piece  ! 

A  woman  was  the  only  passenger  in  a  Montana  stage  ex- 
cept her  baby,  whom  she  wrapped  in  her  fur  cloak,  leaving 
herself  unprotected  from  the  zero  temperature.  The  driver 
saw  that  she  was  benumbed  and  would  freeze  to  death  unless 
roused  to  violent  exercise.  He  dragged  her  from  the  coach 
and  left  her  by  the  roadside.  "  Oh,  my  baby  !  "  she  cried. 
The  driver  cracked  his  whip.  The  stage  flew  over  the  snow 
with  the  woman  running  after.  The  race  was  kept  up  for 
nearly  two  miles,  when  the  driver  took  the  mother  in  again 
and  wrapped  his  coat  around  her.  He  had  warmed  her 
blood  and  saved  her  life. 

Mr.  Oppenheimer,  Mr.  Levi,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  Mr.  Ein- 
stein, and  Mr.  Greenfeld,  all  prominent  Hebrew  gentlemen, 
are  enjoying  a  sociable  game  of  draw-poker  after  dinner. 
Mr.  Oppenheimer,  who  is  host,  returns  to  the  room  after  a 
brief  absence,  and  finds  a  hand  has  been  dealt  him.  He 
picks  it  up.  It  is  a  king-full.  He  skins  it  over  very  care- 
fully. It  is  a  king-full  still.  He  glances  inquiringly  at  his 
guests  :  "Who  dealed  tern  cards?"  Mr.  Greenfeld  replies  : 
"Chaky  Einstein."  Mr.  Oppenheimer  gives  the  king-full 
another  careful  going  over.  It  looks  very  large — certainly. 
None  of  the  kings  have  got  away.  But  he  sorrowfully  lays  it 
down  without  betting.  'rI  pess."  Mr.  Rosenbaum  deals, 
and  the  game  proceeds. 

Seidlitz,  the  famous  general  of  cavalry,  when  still  a  young 
officer,  used  to  maintain  that  any  mounted  soldier  who  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  horse, 
was  a  scamp  and  a  coward.  He  once  rode  in  the  suite  of 
the  king  over  the  bridge  leading  into  the  fortress  of  Glogaus. 
When  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  at  a  signal 
from  the  king,  the  two  drawbridges  in  front  and  behind  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  king  turned  to  Seidlitz  with  the  words  : 
"  Now  you  are  my  prisoner."  "  Not  yet,  your  Majesty," 
answered  the  bold  horseman,  as  he  gave  the  spurs  to  his 
horse,  leaped  over  the  parapet  into  the  Oder,  and  swam 
safely  to  shore.  He  was  only  a  cornet  when  he  sprang  into 
the  water,  but  he  found  himself  a  captain  by  the  time  he  got 
to  land. 

At  a  dinner  party  in  London  there  were  two  sisters  present, 
one  a  widow  who  had  just  emerged  from  her  weeds,  the  other 
not  long  married,  whose  husband  had  lately  gone  out  to 
India  for  a  short  term.  A  young  barrister  present  was 
deputed  to  take  the  young  widow  in  to  dinner.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  partner  was  the  married 
lady  whose  husband  had  just  arrived  in  India.  The  conver- 
sation between  them  commenced  by  the  lady  remarking  how 
extremely  hot  it  was.  "  Yes,  it  is  very  hot,"  replied  the  bar- 
rister. Then  a  happy  thought  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
he  added,  with  a  cheerful  smile  :  "  But  not  so  hot  as  the 
place  to  which  your  husband  has  gone."  The  look  with 
which  the  lady  answered  this  lively  sally  will  haunt  that  un- 
happy youth  till  his  death. 

An  affable  American  was  on  his  way  the  other  day  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  He  had  secured  a  lower  berth,  and  was 
meditating  upon  the  wisdom  of  gathering  his  body  behind 
the  curtains,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  Englishman  in  a 
tweed  suit.  "  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  he  of  the  tweed 
suit,  "  but  my  sister  has  the  upper  berth,  which  is  deuced 
awkward,  you  know.  It's  very  unpleasant  for  ladies  to  climb 
up  past  a  man  in  a  lower  berth.  Now,  might  I  ask  you  to 
do  me  the  extreme  favor  of  permitting  my  sister  to  take 
yours?"  The  request  was  scarcely  preferred  before  the 
American  hastened  to  assure  his  English  acquaintance  that 
nothing  could  give  him  more  pleasure.  On  the  following 
morning  the  American  was  astonished  to  see  a  pair  of  tweed 
legs  emerge  from  a  lower  berth  opposite  that  which  he  had 
politely  given  up.  "  Say,"  said  the  American,  "so  you  had 
a  lower  berth?"  "Of  course."  "And  you  got  me  to  give  up 
mine  to  your  sister?"  "Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
Englishman,  in  his  turn  astonished,  "you  didn't  expect  I'd 
give  up  a  lower  berth  to  my  own  sister,  did  you  ? " 
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"  Semper  eadem  "  is  the  proud  and  not  unfounded  boast 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  has  never  given  its  assent  to 
any  defeat  that  it  has  met  from  any  other  hand  than  that  of 
science.  To  some  of  the  unquestioned  demonstrations  of 
science  it  has  yielded — yielded  to  the  inevitable  ;  and  never 
then  except  when  to  surrender  a  part  enabled  the  church  to 
save  the  remainder.  There  are  many  reasons  why  Father 
Gleeson  and  the  Argonaut  should  not  engage  in  an  unprofit- 
able discussion  over  our  common  schools  :  first,  because  it 
is  unprofitable.  Father  Gleeson  will  never  be  convinced 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  the  world  and  humanity,  to  America  and  its 
institutions,  to  California  and  its  citizens,  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  to  their  tem 
poral  interests  in  this  world  and  their  eternal  welfare  in  the 
world  to  come, than  the  free  common  schools,  or  any  schools 
or  any  education  other  than  religious.  The  Argonaut  does 
not  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  accom- 
plished as  much  good  as  evil  in  its  past  history.  The  world 
would  have  been  better  oft"  if  it  had  never  existed,  and  hu- 
manity would  have  been  spared  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  per- 
secutions, and  tyrannies.  The  human  race  would  have  es- 
caped the  horrors  of  many  wars,  the  stripes  of  many  rods, 
and  the  heat  of  many  fagots  ;  it  would  have  heard  less 
clanking  of  chains  binding  men  in  dungeons,  less  groans 
of  bursting  hearts,  less  outcry  from  torture  of  inquisitorial 
rack,  boot,  or  thumb-screw.  Science  would  have  been  more 
advanced,  and  there  would  be  less  of  intolerance,  bigotry, 
and  ignorance  in  the  world  today,  if  the  Apostolic  Roman 
Church  had  never  been  organized.  In  comparison  with  this 
ancient  and  illustrious  church,  with  its  conspicuous  achieve- 
ments of  more  than  ten  centuries  of  recognized  existence, 
its  pompous  ceremonials,  and  its  arrogant  pretensions  of 
divine  origin,  we  contrast  our  American  system  of  free 
schools  and  of  liberal  education,  where  no  creed  finds  place 
and  no  priest  finds  opportunity,  as  much  the  grander  and 
more  beneficent  institution  of  the  two.  If  either  is  from  God 
"nd  planted  by  a  divine  intelligence,  it  is  the  school.  If 
u.cre  is  in  all  this  world  an  enduring  rock,  it  i§  the  corner. 


stone  of  the  free  school-house.  If  there  is  a  hell,  and  hell 
has  gates,  and  if  these  bronze  barriers  of  the  damned  ever 
come  forth  for  conflict,  the  only  thing  in  this  world  that 
they  will  not  prevail  against  is  the  non-sectarian  school- 
house,  where  are  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of 
a  learning  so  liberal  that  it  may  dare  to  doubt,  inquire,  in- 
vestigate, and  act. 


The  Argo?iaut  has  no  sort  of  confidence  that  it  can  bring 
Father  Gleeson  around  to  think  in  this  way,  and  the  Argo- 
naut is  quite  sure  it  will  never  be  convinced  that  the  Roman 
Church  is  of  divine  authority  ;  that  its  head  is  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  ;  that  he  carries  the  keys  ;  that  he  is,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  spiritual  office,  the  superior  of  all  in  civil  author- 
ity;  that  he  is  infallible  or  impeccable;  that  he  has  any  au- 
thority in  America,  or  any  right  to  exercise  any  authority  or 
influence  in  the  making  or  execution  of  our  laws  ;  that  he  or 
his  subordinates  in  spiritual  employment  have  any  right  to 
interfere  in  our  schools,  or  that  any  of  the  doctrines  or 
dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  any  right  to  be  taught 
therein.  This  controversy  is  the  more  unprofitable  because 
it  has  been  fought  over  and  over  again  in  this  country,  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States,  and  the  church  has  always  been  de- 
feated. The  real  point  at  issue  is  to  secure  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys  as  will  secure  Catholic  schools,  with 
Catholic  teachers,  where  Catholic  pupils  can  be  taught  the 
Catholic  religion,  or,  as  Father  Gleeson  expresses  it, 

"  We  will  go  this  far  :  we  will  put  up  the  schools  we  need  and  will 
furnish  them  ;  the  teachers  we  require  we  will  take  from  those  you  have 
already  appointed.  *  *  *  We  will  allow  your  inspectors  to  examine 
our  pupils  to  see  that  they  are  proficient  in  their  studies.  In  a  word, 
we  will  give  you  all  that  you  are  getting  now  and  a  great  deal  more — 
that  is,  moral  training,  together  with  secular  instruction.  And  for  all 
this  we  only  ask  what  you  are  paying  under  the  present  system. " 

Native  of  New  York,  we  know  more  about  this  controversy 
there  than  elsewhere.  From  the  first  planting  of  the  germ  of 
the  free-school  system  in  New  York,  and  before  the  cent- 
ury began,  the  religious  congregations  demanded  a  division 
of  the  public  money  in  aid  of  their  church  schools.  In  New 
York  the  Baptists,  and  not  the  Catholics,  were  the  first  to 
make  this  claim.  About  the  year  1825,  the  Catholics  had 
become  a  political  power  in  New  York,  when  the  authority 
of  that  church  asserted  its  claim  to  a  division  of  school 
money.  In  1840  this  controversy  culminated  in  a  splendid 
debate  before  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  which  Bishop  Hughes,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Hiram  Ketch- 
um,  Doctor  Bond,  the  Reverend  John  Knox,  Nathan  Bangs, 
and  the  Reverend  Gardiner  Spring  took  part.  It  was  car- 
ried into  politics,  and  involved  Governor  Seward  and  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
United  States,  in  its  discussion.  It  figured  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  became  the  subject  of  animated  public  dis- 
cussion. Petitions,  memorials,  remonstrances,  and  protests 
were  thick  as  leaves.  Catholics  and  Protestants  held  pub- 
lic meetings — the  one  to  express  disapprobation,  and  the 
other  to  uphold  the  public-school  system.  The  question  was 
carried  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
Catholics  ran  a  legislative  ticket.  In  Carroll  Hall,  Bishop 
Hughes  made  a  remarkable  speech,  in  answer  to  Hiram 
Ketchum,  which  occupied  three  evenings  in  delivery.  This 
subject  was  then  ably,  eloquently,  and  exhaustively  consid- 
ered. It  was  settled — and,  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, definitely  settled — till  the  time  shall  come,  if  ever,  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  the  power  and 
the  opportunity  to  unsettle  all  that  American  republicans 
hold  sacred  and  inviolate. 


The  Argonaut  concedes  that,  while  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  church  to  teach  religion  and  morality,  dogmas  and  doc- 
trines, it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  instruct  in  those  branches 
of  education  which  fit  boys  and  girls  to  become  bread-get- 
ters in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  properly  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  citizenship.  The  school  does  not  interfere 
with  the  church  nor  come  between  the  parent  and  the  priest. 
The  school  demands  but  six  hours  out  of  twenty-  four,  five  days 
out  of  seven,  it  has  but  ten  months  out  of  twelve,  and  it  aver- 
ages less  than  seven  years  out  of  the  allotted  seventy.  It  gives 
the  parent  and  the  spiritual  guide  all  the  rest  of  the  time  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  do  not  admit  that  religious 
teaching  in  the  school  is  indispensable  to  the  foundation  of  a 
moral  character.  We  do  not  admit  that,  by  the  exclusion  of 
sectarian  teaching  from  the  schools,  they  necessarily  become 
godless.  "  Experience,"  says  Father  Gleeson,  "  has  demon- 
strated the  evils  resulting  from  a  development  of  the  mental 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  faculties."  The  statement  is 
at  best  a  platitude,  and  demands  proof.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  our  educational  system,  because  it  does  develop  the  moral 
faculties ;  and,  if  this  assertion  means  that  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, by  Catholic  masters,  priests,  mo'nks,  or  nuns,  is  better 
in  results  than  a  non-sectarian  education  under  the  Ameri- 
can system,  we  deny  it.  We  declare  that  the  world  is  better, 
and  its  morals  purer  ;  that  it  enjoys  more  freedom  of  con- 
science and  greater  liberty  of  intellectual  development ; 
that  it  has  attained  a  higher  scientific  position  ;  that  it  has 
more  bread  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  i  that  less  men.  are 
persecuted  for  conscience  sake,  less,  gre  killed  in  battle  gr' 


have  become  the  slaves  of  social  and  political  conditions  ■ 
that  there  is  less  of  governmental  tyranny,  less  of  religious 
intolerance,  less  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  less  of  crime 
and  poverty,  since  the  civilized  nations  have  begun  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Nor  do  we  admit  that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  graduate  at  our  public  schools  are  either  godless  or  im- 
moral. We  claim  that,  in  these  respects,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  make-up  of  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  men  and  cultivated  and  virtuous  women, 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  men  and  women  who, 
in  childhood,  have  been  eduated  in  sectarian  schools,  or 
who,  in  youth,  have  been  molded  by  the  hand  of  priest  or 
nun.  We  see  no  philosophy  in  turning  boys  over  to  'he 
manipulation  of  childless  priests,  or  putting  girls  under  the 
control  of  women  to  whom  the  womanly  instinct  of  love  and 
maternity  is  forbidden  as  a  sin.  We  declare  that  in  Amer- 
ica there  are  no  Catholic  schools  at  all  comparable  with  our 
free-school  system  ;  that  Jesuit  priest  and  Christian  broth- 
er, hooded  nun  and  lay  sister,  are  not,  in  general  culture,  \a 
practical  sense,  in  honorable  deportment,  in  virtuous  lives, 
in  moral  excellence,  in  imitative  example,  or  healthful  influ- 
ence, in  any  respect  superior  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  teach  in  our  public  schools.  With  indignant  con- 
tempt we  deny  the  vile  slander,  so  often  and  so  covertly  in- 
sinuated from  Roman  pulpit  and  Catholic  journal,  that  the 
young  women  of  our  public  schools,  our  female  seminaries, 
and  our  institutions  of  Protestant  or  liberal  learning,  are 
not  equal,  in  virtue  and  dignity  of  womanly  pride,  to  the 
graduates  of  parochial  or  convent  schools.  It  is  not  from 
the  dormitory  or  play-ground  of  monastery  or  nunnery  that 
the  most  honorable  of  men  or  the  most  exemplary  of  women 
are  produced.  It  is  from  the  free,  common,  and  non-secta- 
rian schools  of  America  that  the  best  American  citizens, 
both  men  and  women,  come.  We  state  this  proposition 
from  our  reading  of  history,  our  observation  in  foreign  travel, 
and  the  familiar  statistics  of  our  criminal  and  eleemosynary 
institutions.  That  the  Bible,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
fountain-head  and  source  of  all  moral  instruction,  is  not 
to-day  read  in  our  schools,  is  chargeable  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  clergy  who  caused  it  to  be  excluded.  No  one  op- 
posed its  use  more  earnestly  than  Bishop  Hughes  of  New 
York.  We  need  not  discuss  the  question  why  it  was  excluded. 
We  further  deny  that  our  school  system  does  not  teach 
morality.  Our  children  are  taught  the  underlying  priBciples- 
of  justice  and  charity,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  lie,  or  steal,  or 
bear  false  testimony.  It  teaches  the  laws  of  chastity,  tem- 
perance, and  moderation  in  sensual  indulgence,  through  the 
laws  of  health,  nature,  and  physiology.  It  teaches  honor  to 
men  and  virtue  to  women.  It  instructs  in  the  highest  code 
of  morals  when  it  teaches  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  protection  of  property,  the  invio- 
lability of  domicile,  obedience  to  the  law,  respect  for  courts 
and  magistrates,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  criminal 
and  civil  codes  are  lessons  in  morals.  The  discipline  of  the 
school-room  is  a  moral  lesson  which  teaches  the  obligation 
to  uphold  end  maintain  order  in  society,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  obey  the  law.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  the  State  is  interested  in,  and  the  only  kind  it 
feels  authorized  to  provide.  We  believe  that  to  grant  the 
demand  of  the  church  for  participation  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, would  be  to  broaden  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  which  is  now  engaged  in  educating  men 
and  women  to  unrepublican  principles,  to  beliefs  which  do 
not  recognize  the  law,  the  magistrates,  and  the  courts  of  the 
country  as  its  highest  authority  ;  and  which  would,  in  time, 
bring  about  a  connection  between  church  and  state  which 
would  have  for  its  ultimate  object  the  subversion  of  the  state 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  would  attempt  to 
bring  the  Government  in  subordination  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  believe  that  a  division 
of  our  school  moneys,  and  their  appropriation  to  parochial 
or  other  ecclesiastical,  denominational,  or  sectarian  schools, 
would  destroy  the  unity,  efficiency,  and  usefulness  of  our 
present  most  admirable  system,  and  set  up  a  class  of  schools 
which  would  tend  to  encourage  race  and  class  distinctions, 
and  raise  a  crop  of  petty  and  contentious  theological  insti- 
tutions, with  narrow-minded  bigots  and  pedants  for  teachers. 
If  Bible-reading  is  so  indispensable  to  moral  teaching,  and 
morality  is  impossible  without  religious  convictions,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  our  opponent  in  this  discussion  that  the 
Bible  was  excluded  from  the  schools  at  the  instance  of  his 
church,  and  that  its  presence  could  not  be  endured,  even  if 
read  without  note  or  comment.  ~Bible-reading,  except  under 
interpretation  of  priest  or  canonical  teacher,  is  not,  we  believe, 
generally  encouraged;  nor  as  a  rule  is  the  sacred  volume 
regarded  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  youth.  In  fact,  the  Church 
of  Rome  objects  to  the  use  in  our  public  schools  of  veiy 
many  of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  last  ten  centuries, 
because  on  every  page  of  impartial  history  is  recorded— 
sometimes  in  blood — the  crimes  which  it  has  perpetrated  to 
secure  for  itself  political  and  dynastic  power.  Its  history  is  a 
history  of  aggression,  violence,  criminal  diplomacy,  and  un- 
scrupulous use  and  abuse  of  pow.-r,  in  assertion  of  the  politi- 
cal supremacy  of  its  spiritui'  head.  The  papal  power  h.-'S 
arrogated  to  itself  not  only  the  right  to  govern  men's  coil' 
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science  and  to  demand  unqualified  submission  to  its  opinions, 
but  to  exact  from  all  countries  and  all  men  an  obedience  to 
the  Pope  in  all  matters  of  civil  and  governmental  power. 
These  claims  the  American  people  reject  as  arrogant  and 
presumptuous.  They  resent  their  assertion,  and,  so  long  as 
the  Roman  Church  puts  them  forth,  our  Government  and  its 
people  must  be  the  enemy  of  the  church.  These  questions 
of  civil  power  and  of  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  are  so 
interwoven  and  entangled  with  religious  and  spiritual  ques- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  one  without  the  other. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  clerical  mind  to  keep  them 
apart.  When  spiritual  and  civil  problems  get  mixed — Rome 
being  the  teacher — the  spiritual  comes  to  Lhe  top.  When- 
ever the  American  school-house  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  American  youth  will  be  taught  the  civil  su- 
premacy of  a  spiritual  power  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
axiom  of  government. 


Holding  these  views,  the  Reverend  Father  Gleeson  will 
hardly  expect  the  Argonaut  to  sympathize  with  him,  because 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  in  America,  and  within  half  a  cent- 
ury, lost  eighteen  millions  of  its  precious  souls  who  have 
wandered  from  the  faith,  and  now  are  sailing  down  the 
great,  broad  educational  current,  which,  taking  its  source  in 
the  American  school-house,  finds  its  way  to  the  great  ocean 
of  liberal  thought,  whose  restless  waves  are  ever  beating  and 
surging  against  the  iron-bound  shores  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, bigotry,  and  ignorance.  In  the  face  of  this  admission, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester's  assertion  that  Protestantism  is  in  its  decadence, 
or  of  Doctor  Ferdinand  Ewer,  that  it  is  a  failure  ;  for,  if  in 
half  a  century  the  free  school-house,  the  free  press,  and  laws 
which,  favoring  no  religion,  protect  all,  can  in  our  country 
extort  the  admission  of  the  loss  of  eighteen  millions  and  the 
preservation  of  only  six  millions,  we  can  foid  our  hands,  and 
bide  our  time  when  this  splendid  ecclesiastical  fabric  shall, 
in  spite  of  Macaulay's  prophecy  or  priestly  interpretation  of 
apostolic  utterance,  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  can  afford,  when  an  occasional  Tom  Noddy  of  an  Eng- 
lish lord  or  a  society  woman  of  San  Francisco  takes  the 
sacrament,  to  patiently  endure  the  clerical  rooster  as  he 
crows  over  an  accession  to  Rome,  and  we  may  console  our 
unregenerate  souls  when  we  contemplate  the  emancipation 
of  so  many  men  and  women  from  their  loyalty  to  a  power 
which,  in  self-preservation  and  self-defense,  finds  it  neces 
sary  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  free  schools  of  America.  The 
cause  of  this  defection  and  loss  of  eighteen  millions  is  not 
that  the  schools  have  omitted  to  teach  religion.  The  cause 
is  a  secondary  one.  This  flight  of  millions  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  America — the  same  causes  are  operating  over 
all  the  European  world — is  because  our  boys  and  girls  have 
been  taught  to  read  and  think  for  themselves,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  act  in  obedience  to  their  own  convictions,  and 
by  the  law  been  protected  therein.  Our  schools  have  so 
emancipated  them  that  when  they  become  men  and  women 
they  have  the  moral  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  defy  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  despise  its  threats  of  eternal  torture, 
and  laugh  at  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  what  they  could  not 
fail  to  observe  was  an  organized  industry  for  earning  money 
and  securing  power.  The  Church  of  Rome  waited  ten  cent- 
uries to  have  it  demonstrated — in  America — that  it  could 
not  survive  a  peaceful  and  fair  contest  with  a  free  school- 
house,  from  which  the  priest  and  his  religious  teachings 
should  be  excluded.  We  thank  you,  Father  Gleeeson,  for 
your  frank  admission  that  you  *"'  are  losing  immensely  by  the 
school  system  ;  "  and  we,  in  turn,  will  be  frank  as  you  :  The 
Argonaut,  "without  hesitation,  acknowledges  that  the  ten- 
"  dencies  and  workings  of  the  common- school  system  are  un- 
"  questionably  destructive  of  Catholicism."  We  confess  this 
in  the  very  language  you  provide  us,  and  we  admit  that  it  is 
this  idea  which  makes  us  overlook  its  many  imperfections, 
and  which  prompts  us  to  declare  that  it  is  the  one  institution 
which  Americans  most  cherish,  and  in  defense  of  which  they 
would  most  freely  imperil  their  lives.  They  hold  it  as  most 
sacred,  and  look  to  it  as  the  most  impregnable  of  their  de- 
fenses, in  preservation  of  the  free  institutions,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  republican  government  under  which  they 
live.  The  Church  of  Rome  as  at  present  constituted  (and 
it  will  not  change — it  is  semper  eadem)  can  not  live  in  the 
presence  of  liberal  thought.  It  can  not  survive  within  the 
shadow  of  free  schools,  a  free  press,  and  a  government  which 
will  give  it  no  favors  not  conceded  to  Turk,  infidel,  Moham- 
medan, or  Jew. 

The  city  charter  is  again  defeated.  The  people  who  could 
not  read  it  voted  against  it.  The  people  who  could  read, 
but  not  understand,  voted  against  it.  The  people  who  could 
read  it  and  understand  it  had  not  the  time,  and  were  too 
busy,  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  people  who  could  read  it  and 
understand  it,  and  did  read  it,  and  had  enough  regard  for 
the  city's  interest  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  it,  were  in 
the  minority.  Its  defeat  is  a  triumph  for  Kearney,  Doctor 
O'Donnell,  Fleet  Street  Strother,  and  Mr.  Desbeck — and 
who  in  the  devil  is  Desbeck?  This  charter  election  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  press.  The  Alta,  Call,  Chronicle, 
4-xaminer,  and  Bulletin,  all  advocated  the  charter,  yet  less 


than  a  majority  of  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Of  this  number 
less  than  a  majority  voted  for  it.  The  influence  of  the  press  ! 
Palladium  of  our  liberties  ! !  Corner-stone  of  our  Republic ! ! ! 
Our  anchor,  shield,  bulwark,  clarion,  foundation,  keystone 
of  the  arch,  safeguard,  asgis,  rampart,  all  broken  up  and 
busted.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  strange — this  result — if 
the  subject-matter  is  analyzed.  The  Sand-lot  is  not  anxious 
to  build  a  wall  for  the  protection  of  property  from  taxation. 
The  Pope's  Irish  adventurers  who  control  our  politics  are 
not  interested  very  much  in  low  taxes.  The  ruling  classes 
are  not  howling  for  economy  or  reduced  salaries  in  office. 
The  Bulletin  and  Call  are  howlers  against  Spring  Valley. 
The  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  are  howlers  against  the  rail- 
roads. They  have  filled  the  air  with  communism,  agrarian- 
ism,  and  confiscation.  They  sneer  at  the  courts,  assault  prop- 
erty rights,  and  yet  affect  surprise  when  the  people  exhibit 
indifference  to  their  advice  and  a  distrust  of  their  sincerity. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  known. a  united  press — 
Bulletin  and  Chronicle  cheek  by  jowl,  Call  and  Examiner 
playing  the  Corsican  Brothers.  The  defeat  of  the  charter 
is  not  without  its  element  of  compensation,  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  press  has  no  influence  ;  that  its  mercenary,  sel- 
fish, unprincipled,  cowardly  character  is  understood  and  ap- 
preciated for  what  it  is  worth.  We  are  sorry  that  the  char- 
ter did  not  pass,  but  we  shall  be  more  sorry  if  it  does  not 
rain.  There  is  only  one  relief  for  the  most  serious  of  our 
misfortunes.  There  is  only  one  door  of  escape  through 
which  we  may  hope  to  evade  our  most  distressing  annoy- 
ances. San  Francisco  is  an  ill-natured  and  gossipy  Little 
Pedlington.  Everybody  knows  everybody's  business,  and 
everybody  is  jealous  and  suspicious  of  everybody  else.  We 
shall  outgrow  this  in  time,  and  become  a  cosmopolitan  city. 
We  shall  then  permit  enterprise,  encourage  large  operations, 
and  see  wealth  accumulate  without  distrust.  Weshall  not  look 
upon  successful  men  as  enemies.  We  shall  let  our  neigh- 
bors alone,  mind  our  own  business,  and  be  happy.  The 
sand-lot  will  have  become  a  memory  ;  Fleet  Street  Strother 
will  have  been  caught  up  in  our  glorious  emblem  of  national 
greatness,  and  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle 
through  the  azure  vault  and  the  glorious  stars  to  the  great 
white  throne,  and  pitched  over  the  battlements  to  hell, 
where  he  belongs  ;  demagogues,  ignorant,  pretentious,  and 
unprincipled  vagabonds,  will  have  had  their  day,  and  we 
shall  look  back  upon  this  time  of  small  annoyances  as  we 
do  upon  the  period  of  measles,  gum-boils,  insects,  and  the 
itch.  All  cities  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  crucial 
period — from  the  village  and  cross-roads  era  to  a  larger  and 
broader  development ;  from  bare  feet  and  stubbed  toes  to 
first  boots.  When  we  have  a  population  of  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  San  Francisco  will  have  become  an  agreeable 
residence.  Just  now  we  are  passing  through  the  woods  ; 
the  woods  are  full  of  wolves,  and  the  wolves  are  hungry. 


A  weekly  paper,  published  in  San  Francisco  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  labor  classes,  gives  some  interesting  figures  to 
prove  its  assertion  that  since  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the 
number  of  Federal  officers  have  largely  increased  ;  that  offi- 
cial salaries,  both  State  and  national,  have  advanced  not 
less  than  thirty  per  cent.;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
wages  of  working-men  have  decreased — it  says  seventy-five 
per  cent.  Truth  overstates  the  reduction  of  laborers'  wages, 
but  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  the  force  of  munici- 
pal, State,  and  national  officials  has  been  unnecessarily  in- 
creased. Officials,  as  a  rule,  are  overpaid,  and  there  is  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  daily  wages  of  the  office-holder 
and  the  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  of  the  country.  The 
skilled  artisan  is  the  equal  of  the  average  official  in  intelli- 
gence, and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  work  more  hours 
or  receive  less  compensation  than  the  average  government 
employee.  We  would  suggest  to  the  editor  and  writers  of 
the  weekly  journal,  Truth,  that  they  are  addressing  a  large 
and  intelligent  constituency,  and  that  the  larger  influence  is 
obtained,  and  the  more  immediate  practical  results  reached, 
by  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  assertion  than 
by  any  overstatement  in  argument.  The  working  people  of 
this  country  are  in  the  majority,  are  clothed  with  the  elective 
privilege,  can  work  reforms  within  the  law  and  through  the 
ballot-box.  Such  efforts  will  command  the  respect  of  all 
classes,  which  think  and  are  honest  ;  and  whenever  again 
Truth  undertakes  to  catalogue  the  journals  which  are  the 
true  friends  of  honest  toil,  and  which  sympathize  with  the 
the  real  working-men,  let  it  not  omit  the  name  of  the  Argo- 
naut,  as  one  that  loves  its  fellow-laborers  who  work  for  an 
honest  living.  Let  it  be  generous  enough  and  honorable 
enough  to  admit  that  the  Argonaut  may  not  be  insincere 
when  it  expresses  the  opinion  that  all  the  great  interests  that 
expend  capital  and  give  employment  to  labor  are  not  the  en- 
emies, but  the  friends,  of  the  genuine  working-man. 


long.  This  extravagant  valuation  of  not  the  very  highest 
order  of  legal  talent  sets  a  bad  precedent.  Philip  Tearewas 
formerly  a  modest  lawyer,  of  not  brilliant  reputation,  and 
was  content  to  illuminate  with  his  legal  learning  the  village 
of  Placerville,  in  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  having  occupied 
in  California  the  honorable  position  of  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney — thanks  to  the  Honorable  Frank  Page,  M. 
C. — for  which  he  was  fully  paid  by  a  salary  which  in  Placer- 
ville, in  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  was  accounted  as  liberal 
for  one  of  his  talents.  He  now  asks  from  the  Treasury  of 
the' United  States  the  modest  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  having  prepared  certain  opium  cases.  We  hope 
he  may  get  it,  as  we  always  desire  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  State.  The  people 
of  this  State  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  village 
of  Placerville,  in  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  that  it  has  given 
to  the  service  of  the  republic  two  such  eminent  men — states- 
man and  lawyer — as  the  Honorable  Frank  Page  and  Philip 
Teare,  Esquire.  We  congratulate  the  county  where  gold 
was  first  discovered,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason 
why  these  gentlemen  can  not  return  to  the  delightful  asso- 
ciations of  their  former  village  home  and  remain  there. 


The  United  States  Judges  have  vacated  the  order  of  in- 
junction against  the  Supervisors  in  the  Spring  Valley  case. 
The  company  sues  out  a  writ  of  prohibition  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  against  the  Board.  After  all  these 
long  years  of  acrimonious  legislation,  litigation  has  just  be- 
gun. It  will  be  interminable,  and  in  the  meantime  important 
interests  other  than  Spring  Valley  suffer.  Values  of  all  prop- 
erty are  unsettled  ;  there  is  unrest,  distrust  in  all  business 
circles.  It  is  not  endurable  that  a  great  city,  with  all  its 
diverse  interests,  its  health,  its  society,  its  comfort,  and  its 
very  existence,  should  be  imperiled  by  any  one  interest. 
We  see  no  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
this  condition  of  things.  No  hope  of  increased  water  facil- 
ties — larger  reservoirs,  mains,  and  extended  distributing 
pipes — can  be  indulged  while  this  condition  of  things  exists. 
We  see  but  one  way  out  of  this  most  embarrassing  and  un- 
profitable predicament,  and  that  is  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  purchase  the  Spring  Valley  plant.  The  interest  on 
the  bonds  would  be  a  tax  on  all  property,  and  would  be  less 
than  the  present  amount  collected  from  individual  consum- 
ers. If  fifteen  millions  could  solve  this  water  problem,  it 
would  be  a  cheap  and  desirable  settlement  for  the  people  of 
San  Francisco. 


It  would  be  an  act  of  Spartan  heroism  if,  while  our  super- 
visors are  reducing  other  people's  salaries,  leaving  the  town 
in  darkness,  the  streets  in  dust,  the  sewers  in  filth,  and  the 
Park  going  to  the  devil,  to  generously  remit,  for  four  months, 
a  part  of  their  own  salaries.  It  would  be  an  act  of  self- 
abnegation  worthy  of  a  board  that  is  destined  to  an  immor- 
tality of  Democratic  fame  for  economy  and  reform.  What 
a  splendid  opportunity  is  here  presented  for  eloquent  refer- 
ence to  Quintus  Curtius,  who  saved  Rome  by  plunging  him- 
self and  horse  into  the  opening  chasm  of  the  forum  ;  to  the 
oracular  geese  which  cackled  their  premonitory  alarm  ;  to 
the  noble  Roman  father  who  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  demands 
of  justice.  Fleet  Street  Strother  could  allude  to  his  ances- 
try at  the  proud  period  of  Holland's  fame,  when,  with  the 
broom  at  the  mast-head,  the  Dutch  fleet  swept  the  seas ; 
then,  with  Roman  toga  and  American  flag,  he  could  wrap 
himself  and  soar  into  the  very  empyrean  of  philological  bun-  , 
combe.     But  first  let  go  the  salary. 


The  law  department  at  Washington,  which  goes  under  the 
imposing  designation  of  "  The  Department  of  Justice,"  and 
over  which  that  highly  beruffled  and  ornamental  gentleman, 
Mr.  Attorney-General  Brewster,  presides,  is  dispensing  ex- 
pensive justice  in  the  Star  Route  trials.  Lawyers  at  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day  are  costly  luxuries,  if  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  and  if  the  period  of  their  employment  is  too 


Unless  we  have  rain  very  soon,  we  shall  almost  lose  our 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  We  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  Bishop  Kip,  Archbishop  Alemany,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Scott,  and  the  other  evangelical  clergymen,  that 
they  have  authority  in  the  sacred  writings  for  wrestling  with 
the  Lord.  We  commend  them  to  struggle  on,  in  spite  of 
the  summer  winds.  At  one  time  during  the  week,  we  thought 
the  south  wind  gave  promise  that  the  prayer-gauge  was  turn- 
ing our  way.  If  the  rain  has  been  waiting  to  fall  upon  the 
unjust  as  well  as  upon  us,  it  need  delay  no  longer,  since  the 
legislature  has  adjourned  and  the  San  Francisco  members 
are  with  us  once  again. 

The  strained  condition  of  our  municipal  finances  demon- 
strates the  value  of  ex-Mayor  and  ex-Senator  McCoppin's 
one-twellth  law.  If  it  had  been  adhered  to,  we  should  have 
escaped  our  present  financial  embarrassment.  It  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  a  good  idea  to  recall  this  Cincinnatus  from 
his  plow  to  fill  our  office  of  Mayor.  In  all  its  existence  San 
Francisco  has  never  had  an  official  who  possessed  so  many 
qualities  essential  to  a  successful  administration  of  our  city  , 
government.  We  think  him  more  intelligent  concerning 
our  municipal  affairs,  and  more  competent  to  administer 
them,  than  any  other  man  in  California. 


James  McCue,  Esquire,  of  Marin,  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  expression  and  emphatic  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  defeat  of  the  city  charter  :  "9336  fellers  voted  for  it ; 
"9368  voted  agin  it,  and  22,000  fellers  di  ':  ;  at  all  be- 

'■  cause  they  didn't  see  anything  in  it  fo 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BOSTON    DAYS. 


1  Sibylla's  "  Gossip  about  Men  and  Fashions  at  the  Hub. 


You  may  have  heard  ot  a  tendency  of  Boston  people  to 
think  well  of  themselves,  which  they  have  quite  as  good  ex- 
cuse for  as  Englishmen,  Southerners,  Spaniards,  or  any 
other  privileged  races.  But  the  most  superior  Boston  be- 
ing, and  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  supremacy  of  Bos- 
ton gifts  and  tastes,  is  the  young  man  from  Mohawk  Flats, 
or  the  Vermont  dairy  region,  who  has  come  down  to  the  city 
and  established  himself  in  literature,  hoping  to  pass  for  an 
exponent  of  Boston  culture.  No  one  so  swift  to  offense 
should  any  one  find  Boston  manners  and  codes  capable  of 
criticism;  and  any  intimation  that  Boston,  with  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Agassiz,and  Fields,  alive  and  in  their 
prime,  was  more  brilliant  than  it  is  to-day,  fills  his  soul  with 
lie.  What  will  his  ideas  be  worth  if  the  Boston  brand 
loses  value?  Should  he  hear  Mr.  Edmund  Stedman  say, 
as  he  has  been  fond  of  saying  for  a  dozen  years,  that  Boston 
has  lost  its  prestige  as  literary  centre  and  capital  of  the 
country,  which  is  transferred  to  New  York,  the  stifled 
wrath  of  the  creature  is  too  much  for  his  club  manners. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  something  in  the  assertion 
that  Boston  means  to  rival  New  York  in  commerce,  which 
it  can  do  if  it  don't  let  the  Irish  get  the  upper  hand  or  build 
an  elevated  railroad.  Its  culture  is  of  a  sort  to  stand  the 
wear  of  thrift  and  trade. 

The  Foreign  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Products,  and  Manufact- 
ures, to  be  held  here  next  autumn,  is  a  plan  devised  with 
scope  and  taste.  In  place  of  a  cumbrous  World's  Fair, 
with  flaring  advertisements  of  uninteresting  things  which  we 
know  from  our  primers,  most  of  its  space  given  up  to  big 
soap  pyramids,  big  printing  presses,  and  ingrain  carpets  and 
paper  patterns,  like  a  huge  variety  store,  only  foreign  ex- 
hibits of  artistic  design  or  utility  will  be  admitted.  The 
Mechanics'  Fair  Building,  which  cost  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  ready.  United  States  consuls  and  ministers 
are  instructed  to  aid  the  project,  and  we  may  expect  an  ex- 
hibition worth  studying,  and  not  too  vast  to  see  with  com- 
fort. In  the  lovely  New  England  autumn,  the  city  will  in- 
vite your  people  to  come  on  and  see  what  Eastern  climate 
and  scenes  are  like,  and  will  show  you  the  black  buried  oak, 
the  antique  gold  ornaments,  fine  woven  linens  and  laces  of 
Ireland,  the  newest  French  art,  matchless  embroideries  from 
the  modern  Italian  national  schools,  and  the  costly  treasures 
of  late  continental  inventions.  The  exhibition,  I  learn,  is 
to  be  specially  rich  in  products  and  processes  of  the  Far  East, 
whose  handicrafts,  centuries  old,  are  unmatched  by  the  in- 
ventions of  to-day.  Persia  has  never  appeared  in  any  of 
the  great  exhibitions,  and  Persia  is  the  mother  of  manu- 
factures. Its  cottons  wrought  with  gold,  its  muslins  and 
damasks,  its  metal  work  in  gold  and  silver,  its  rags  and  car- 
pets are  unrivaled,  and  the  choicest  figure  of  your  spring 
percale,  or  your  brocade,  madam,  comes  from  Persian 
pattern-books  thirteen  hundred  years  old,  from  which  the 
French  manufacturers  have  been  copying.  The  imports 
from  the  East  Indies  attainable  give  one  a  new  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  world  in  luxury.  Borneo  alone  has  twenty 
woods  as  fine  as  rosewood  for  ornamental  work,  unknown  to 
civilized  workmen.  What  do  we  know  of  the  silk  cotton 
whose  fibre  is  light  as  down  and  glossy  as  Italian  silk?  Or 
what  of  the  ninety  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee  found  in  the 
tropics,  or  the  scores  of  spices  for  which  we  have  no  name  ? 
How  little  does  one  nation  know  what  the  peasants  of  an- 
other are  turning  out.  The  Russian  serfs  weave  linen  crash 
for  hangings,  six  feet  wide  and  brilliant  as  silver,  and  the 
hill  tribes  of  Persia  weave  silver  webs  airy  as  muslin.  The 
Italians  have  fabrics  of  spun  glass,  and  the  French  produce 
batiste  woven  of  birds'  feathers  that  is  electric  and  warm  as 
your  wadded  coat.  Americans  need  more  variety  of  occupa- 
tion to  make  profit  for  all,  and  this  survey  of  the  materials 
and  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  give  them  a  notion 
what  to  choose.  The  only  thing  like  the  proposed  fair  has 
been  the  Colonial  Exhibitions  in  London,  which  were  most 
valuable  of  their  kind.  The  States  of  the  southwest  will 
have  a  singular  interest  in  the  proposed  fair,  from  the  show 
of  semi-tropical  industries  and  products  adapted  to  their 
climate. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  occasionally  of  that  desirable 
thing  known  as  the  higher  education  of  women,  but  do  you 
know  what  it  means  ?  Miss  Thomas,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  lately  taken  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Zurich — that  don't  mean  Physic  Doctor, 
but  Doctor  of  Philosophy — and  this  is  what  she  had  to  go 
through  to  get  leave  to  wear  those  letters  to  her  name  :  The 
examination  lasted  five  weeks,  part  of  which  she  was  shut 
up  in  her  room,  on  honor  not  to  take  aid  from  her  books 
while  she  wrote  answers  to  some  of  the  crabbedest  ques- 
tions the  University  of  Zurich  could  propound.  The  finale 
was  five  hours'  cross-questioning  before  a  dozen  professors, 
who  rambled  over  the  field  of  literature  and  science  in  an 
amiable  way,  varying  a  mild  request  for  the  maxims  of  Aris- 
totle with  an  inquiry  where  she  would  find  analogies  between 
the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  and  Tennyson,  which  she  was 
expected  to  bring  out  of  her  memory  without  assistance. 
But  she  survives,  and  is  going  to  study  two  years  in  the 
British  Museum.  Imagine  one's  feelings,  on  meeting  a  very 
gentle,  deprecating  lady  of  the  faded-rose  period,  extremely 
well  dressed  in  a  Paris  bonnet  and  superb  cashmere,  with 
the  most  feminine  way  of  speech,  except  that  all  she  said 
was  wonderfully  to  the  point,  and  after  chatting  on  gowns 
and  gossip  as  with  any  fine  lady,  to  hear  that  she  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Egyptologist,  accomplished  in  hieroglyphics,  had 
gone  to  the  Nile  for  years  to  study,  and  was  learned  in 
mummies  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  You  never  know 
what  you  are  coming  against  next.  Two  apple-cheeked 
lasses  I  know  have  taken  up  Sanscrit ;  but,  good  heavens  ! 
it  don't  hurt  'em.  Girls  take  these  things  by  rote,  just  as 
many  of  them  nowadays  take  the  violin,  or  learn  to  knit 
fishing-twine,  because  it's  something  unusual  ;  and  fishing- 
twine  or  Sanscrit,  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  difference 
with  the  intelligence.  That  is  something  fixed  by  nature, 
like  their  muscle.  You  can  train  it,  develop  it  a  few  inches, 
but  pouring  all  the  learning  you  please  into  a  girl's  memory 
woa't  "-iilcii  her  mind,  unless  it's  that  sort.  A  clever  mind 
:  learning  and  frivolities  together.  Madame  Ed- 
■-.  politician  and  editor  of  a  French  review,  is  ex- 


acting about  her  corsets  and  cosmetics,  for  her  face  is  at- 
tractive, frank,  friendly  ;  but  her  figure  is  a  type  of  elegance 
for  a  woman  of  maturity,  showing  a  taper  waist  and  perfect 
roundness  of  shoulders,  without  a  superfluous  line.  As  an 
artist  said,  it  is  a  figure  that  can  wear  white  satin,  which  you 
know  is  trying  to  a  person  of  size.  Her  face,  too,  is  remark- 
ably fresh  for  a  woman  who  keeps  such  hours.  But  what 
do  you  thinks  rumor  assigns  as  the  restorer  of  this  freshness 
and  superb  condition  ?  A  frame  which  she  never  allows  to 
be  chilled  for  an  instant  or  over-heated — the  great  dread  of 
a  Parisienne's  life — and  a  diet  of  black  bread  and  garlic  ! 
I  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  her  fare  at  the  brilliant  sup- 
pers which  are  her  chief  social  influences,  but  she  learned 
Provencal  wisdom  in  the  use  of  onions  and  garlic,  to  which 
it  is  said  women  of  the  south  of  France  owe  their  fine- 
grained olive  complexions.  They  have  some  salad  herb 
which  takes  away  the  breath  of  the  onion  after  eating,  which 
I  imagine  Madame  Adam  is  never  without  at  her  ascetic 
breakfasts.  I  should  think  my  gossip  from  abroad  was  mak- 
ing up  a  tale  to  impose  on  us  if  I  had  not  known  a  country 
girl  South  who  always  ate  raw  onions  for  good  looks,  and 
kept  them,  too.  Bean  flour  is  a  famous  application  for  the 
complexion  with  French  women,  and  my  friend  tells  me  that 
at  the  Bon  Marche",  the  great  shipping  centre  of  Paris,  they 
sell  thousands  of  little  bags  of  bran  and  oatmeal  for  the 
toilet,  together  with  soaps,  sponges,  and  exquisite  perfumes. 
How  is  the  bran  used?  The  maid  scatters  a  quart  or  so  in 
the  water,  and  its  roughness  cleanses  the  skin  and  rouses  the 
circulation.  This  is  not  Boston,  nor  aesthetic,  nor  intellect- 
ual, but  it  is  what  my  charming  Boston  gossip  tells  me. 

I  think  there  must  be  something  in  what  a  sprightly  young 
New  York  friend  says  about  this  place.  He  doesn't,  like 
some  solid  business  men  of  my  acquaintance,  gravely  affirm 
that  Boston  is  the  most  immoral  city  in  the  United  States. 
You  didn't  know  it  had  that  reputation,  did  you  ?  I  notice 
the  people  who  say  so  don't  seem  to  dislike  living  in 
Boston.  Neither  does  he,  like  one  man  who  is  the  greatest 
storymonger  I  ever  knew,  declare  it  the  worst  place  for  gos- 
sip he  ever  was  in.  My  friend,  who  is  too  clever  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, says  Boston  is  the  place  where  you  go  to  hear 
about  New  York.  Certainly  he  would  have  said  so  over  a 
scandal  of  the  season,  which  might  furnish  a  situation  for 
Feuillet's  next  novel — "Une  New  Yorkeuse."  A  wealthy, 
good-looking  New  Yorker,  moving  in  society,  was  very  much 
in  love  with  a  pretty,  impassioned  sort  of  girl,  who  returned 
the  feeling.  Indeed,  they  were  both  as  much  in  love  as  they 
could  be,  and  the  gentleman  finally  sought  an  interview  with 
his  wife,  and  asked  her  kind  permission  to  get  a  divorce  so 
he  could  marry  the  young  girl.  He  assured  his  wife  that 
his  affection  for  her  was  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past — I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  nice  way  of  putting  it ;  that  he  loved  the 
young  lady  devotedly  ;  that  he  would  give  her  (his  wife) 
three-fourths  of  his  property  to  allow  him  an  amicable  di- 
vorce, and  she  might  keep  her  children.  The  attachment 
had  been  an  open  secret  for  a  long  while,  and  the  wife  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  with  the  coolness  of  a  woman  of  the 
world.  The  confession  neither  grieved  nor  surprised  her, 
she  said,  and  she  was  inclined  to  meet  his  wishes.  "  But," 
she  said,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up  my  place  in  society, 
and  have  my  home  broken  up,  through  no  fault  of  my  own, 
and  I  do  not  want  my  children's  name  to  suffer.  I  like  my 
home,  and  am  comfortable  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me  where  your  affections  are  placed,  and  what  you 
do.  Bring  this  young  lady  to  my  house.  I  will  protect  her 
good  name  and  yours.  She  shall  come  here  as  my  friend. 
I  shall  not  ask  what  goes  on.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  you. 
All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  not  outrage  me  by  any  open 
scandal.  For  the  rest,  it  will  be  as  though  you  and  I  lived 
in  separate  worlds."  She  was  kind,  calm,  inexorable.  Her 
invitation  was  carried  to  the  young  lady,  who  hesitated,  and 
asked  leave  to  go  abroad  a  year  to  consider  it.  She  was 
abroad  at  last  accounts,  moving  freely  in  society,  and  Presi- 
dent Arthur  has  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  confirming  the 
appointment  which  takes  the  gentleman  to  Europe  for  a  year 
or  two  as  consular  agent,  or  in  some  such  capacity.  Oh, 
these  Cunard  and  White  Star  Line  divorces — what  endless 
trouble  and  dismay  they  save  to  society!  When  the  rupture 
comes,  how  decorous  and  convenient  for  the  wife  to  take 
the  children  abroad  for  their  education  ;  for  the  gentleman 
to  find  that  his  business  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  live 
in  Europe  most  of  his  time  !  What  do  you  think  my  gossip 
said  after  this  story,  which  strikes  me  as  being  very  like 
what  we  might  hear  in  modern  Italian  society  for  its  tone  : 
"  That  the  wife  couldn't  have  had  any  love  left  for  him."  Isn't 
it  like  a  woman  to  think  it  possible  for  a  spark  of  love  to  ex- 
ist in  a  wife's  heart  for  such  a  man?  It  would  not  be  cred- 
itable to  woman's  nature  if  she  could  have  any  feeling  for 
him.     What  do  you  think  about  it?  SIBYLLA. 

Boston,  February  23,  1883. 


FLOTSAM    AND  JETSAM. 


The  blade  of  the  sword  of  the  gigantic  statue  of  "  Germania,"  to  be 
placed  at  Niederwald,  near  the  Rhine,  weighs  a  ton.  The  total  amount 
of  metal  in  the  statue  is  forty-five  tons.  On  the  lip  of  one  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  rests  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  the  torso  is 
clothed  with  loose  chain-armor,  formed  of  larye  links.  A  figure  of  the 
Moselle,  eighty  feet  high,  will  stand  "at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  opposite 
the  figure  of  the  Rhine.  Different  portions  of  this  bronze  Colossus  and 
its  attendant  groups  are  being  cast  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Nuremberg, 
Leuschammer,  and  other  places.    - 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  a  well-known  and  wealthy  London  diner  out, 
has  published  a  little  book  en  dinner-giving.  His  main  points  are : 
r.  Limit  the  number  of  guests  to  twelve  or  fourieen.  2.  Keep  the 
dining-room  clean  and  well  ventilated.  3.  Sit  down  to  dinner  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  without  waiting  for  guests  who  may  be  absent.  4. 
Return  to  the  drawing-room  by  half  past  nine  to  a  quarter  before 
ten.  5.  Reduce  the  present  number  of  dishes.  If  this  were  done, 
Mr.  Hankey  says,  London  dinners  might  be  what  they  ought  to  be — 
from  the  materials  to  be  collected  from  London  society — the  most 
agreeable  reunions  in  the  world. 


The  Adjutant-General  of  Illinois  recently  received  a  curious  memento 
of  Lincoln,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Military  Museum  of  the  capi- 
tol  at  Springfield.  It  is  only  a  little  pine  board,  six  by  eight  inches 
square,  with  holes  in  it,  and  in  the  centre  a  black  spot  about  the  size  of 
a  silver  quarter.  It  was  used  as  a  target  by  Mr.  Lincoln  while  an  in- 
mate of  the  White  House.  A  pencil  memorandum  on  the  board  ex- 
plains that  the  seven  holes  were  made  by  seven  consecutive  shots  fired 
from  a  Spencer  rifle  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  v  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  at 
Washington,  August  18,  1863.  One  shot  was  a  "  centre,"  and  all  the 
rest  but  one  were  planted  close  around  the  bull's  eye.  The  marksman- 
ship is  pronounced  excellent. 

A  number  of  vagabonds  in  Paris,  tired  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  at 
this  inclement  season,  have  bethought  themselves  of  the  churches  as  a 
refuge  from  the  frost  and  rain.  Getting  wind  of  this  curious  practice, 
the  police  the  other  morning  started  in  search  of  the  culprits,  and  se- 
lecting the  church  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  from  the  belfry  of  which 
the  fatal  signal  for  the  massacre  was  rung  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
pounced  down  upon  the  offenders  at  eight  o'clock.  Some  of  the  vaga- 
bonds were  surprised  in  the  act  of  taking  an  early  breakfast  in  the  con- 
fessionals, others  were  quietly  installed  in  the  pulpit,  while  a  goodly 
number  were  found  peacefully  snoring  in  the  gallery  above.  The  en- 
tire band  was  marched  to  prison. 


A  Cincinnati  milliner,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  was  asked 
what  was  the  strangest  fashionable  novelty  that  she  had  seen.  "A  dog 
with  a  natural  handle,"  she  replied.  "  The  Parisian  ladies  are  wild  on 
dogs  for  pets.  The  brute  is  led  by  a  string,  and  grabbed  up  at  each 
crossing  to  be  carried  over  the  pavement.  When  shaggy  dogs  were  in 
vogue  the  habit  was  to  pick  them  up  by  the  hair,  and  they  were  trained 
not  to  yelp.  Pugs  as  smooth  as  new-born  pigs  are  now  the  favorites, 
and,  of  course,  they  have  no  hair  to  be  lifted  by.  But  a  clever  surgeon 
cut  the  end  from  a  little  dog's  tail,  made  an  incision  in  the  middle  of 
his  back,  stuck  in  the  tail  tip,  let  it  heal  fast,  and  there  was  as  handy  a 
handle  as  could  be  wished  for." 


The  last  will  and  testament  of  George  Washington  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Washington 
Pension  Office.  He  obtained  it  by  accident,  and  in  so  ro- 
mantic a  manner  that  the  story  is  worth  repeating.  During 
the  war  he  was  in  command  at  the  Fairfax  County  court- 
house, and  when  the  Federal  forces  took  possession  they 
commenced  to  destroy  everything  that  could  aid  the  enemy. 
The  work  of  pillage  was  going  on  at  the  court-house,  where 
he  knew  there  were  many  valuable  documents  stored.  He 
rode  up  post-haste,  and,  reining  up  his  horse  before  a  group 
of  soldiers,  he  discovered  one  of  them  in  the  act  of  lighting 
his  pipe  with  a  large  paper  yellow  with  age.  He  quickly 
seized  it  from  the  soldier's  hand,  only  the  edges  browned  by 
the  fire,  and  discovered  it  to  be  Washington's  will.  Colonel 
Thompson  has  in  his  possession,  obtained  at  the  same  time, 
the  original  inventory  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  made  by 
Martha  Washington.  He  states  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
present  these  valuable  relics  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  young  lady  of  Oswego,  New  York, 
succeeded  last  week  in  making  seven  hundred  words  with 
the  letters  contained  in  the  word  "conservatory."  Young 
men  on  the  lookout  for  wives  should  start  for  Oswego  at 
once.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  come  home 
after  a  day  of  toil,  and  be  greeted  with  a  list  of  the  words 
your  wife  has  made  out  of  twelve  letters.  In  the  midst  of 
such  great  joy  the  mere  absence  of  supper  would  not  be 
noticed. 


Among  the  most  wonderful  of  things  described  in  the  Abbe1  Hue's 
book  of  travels  was  the  account  of  the  sacred  tree  in  Thibet,  called 
Kum-Eum.  It  grew  near  a  sacred  temple,  and  on  each  of  the  leaves 
was  a  well-formed  Thibetan  letter.  The  tree  seemed  to  be  of  extreme 
age,  and  when  the  bark  was  removed  the  outines  of  the  Thibetan  char- 
acters were  still  to  be  seen.  The  late  Bayard  Taylor  related,  in  his 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  tree,  that  it  was  believed  to  be  an  ever- 
green, and,  as  the  temple  had  thousands  of  priests,  it  was  their  habit 
to  watch  every  budding  leaf  on  the  tree,  and  to  secretly  prick  a  letter 
on  it.  Of  late  some  English  scientific  people  have  been  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Kum-Bum.  They  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  was  a  species  of  fuchsia,  and  that  the  leaves  bore  a  natural  mark- 
ing, which  the  imagination  of  the  pious  Thibetans,  and  even  of  the 
honest  Abb£  Hue,  assimilated  to  the  sacred  characters. 


A  writer  in  the  Figaro  states  that  the  floral  crowns  piled  around 
Gambelta's  coffin,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  were  worth  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  There  were  more  lhau  four  thousand  of  them,  and 
the  smallest  must  have  cost  fifty  francs.  Paris  and  its  environs  pro- 
duced them  all — natural  as  well  as  artificial.  Natural  flowers  cost  in 
some  cases  less,  but  in  others  much  more,  than  their  hand-made  imita- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  sale  of  natural  flowers  in  Paris 
realizes  some  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  flowers  most  in  fashion  at 
present  are  gardenia,  which  sell  at  one  dollar  each  flower  ;  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  worth  two  dollars  the  pot  ;  the  queen  rose  and  the  purple 
rose,  the  Spanish  carnation  and  the  violet.  Of  the  latter  a  large  quan- 
tity comes  from  Nice  ;  but  they  have  not  the  perfume  of  those  grown 
around  Paris.  The  camellia,  at  one  time  so  much  prized,  is  now  quite 
out  of  fashion. 

The  Musee  de  Cluny  in  Paris  is  about  to  open  a  room  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  boots  of  all  ages,  made  by  the  late  Monsieur  Jules  Jacque- 
mart,  the  well-known  etcher  and  collector  of  china,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  French  Government  in  November,  1880.  There  are  shoes 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  shoes  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
downward,  and  shoes  of  all  nations,  from  red  Indian  moccasins  to  those 
that  cover  the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies.  The  world  is  generally  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  its  most  common  articles  of  clothing,  remarks  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Few  people  could  tell  exactly  when  trousers  began,  and 
fewer  still  know  when  shirts  were  invented.  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  wife 
of  Charlemagne,  owned  two  chemises,  and  was  the  envy  of  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Brantdme,  while  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  in  brocade  night- 
shirts like  cardboard,  and  went  wild  with  delight  when  she  wore  the 
first  silk  stockings  made  in  England. 


The  princelings,  Albert  Victor  and  George  of  Wales,  have  had  some 
Australian  presents  given  them  in  memory  of  their  visit  to  that  country, 
which  are  decidedly  handsome  and  useful.  They  comprised  two  blot- 
ting-pads in  book  form,  two  paper-knives,  and  two  paper-weights.  The 
covers  of  the  pads  are  of  scented  myall  wood,  inlaid  with  floral  designs 
in  burnished  and  frosted  silver.  Tbe  corners  are  protected  by  bosses 
(ormed  of  bush-blossoms  of  the  woolen  flower,  which  resembles  a  large 
daisy.  The  centre  of  each  flower  is  a  nob  of  polished  malachite.  The 
inner  pages  are  beautifully  bordered  with  typical  Australian  scenes,  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  indigenous  to  Botany  Bay  are  depicted.  The  pa- 
per-knives are  of  poUshed  myall,  shaped  like  miniature  war  boomerangs, 
clasped  with  a  silver  band,  bearing  on  one  side  the  monograms  of  the 
princes,  and  on  the  other  a  medallion,  which  constitutes  a  background 
tor  an  aboriginal  warrior  in  oxydized  silver.  The  paper-weights  are 
made  of  blocks  of  rough  malachite,  one  of  which  supports  the  figure  of 
an  emu  in  chased  silver,  and  the  other  that  of  a  kangaroo. 


If  the  "ball,"  or  cushion-like  surface  of  the  top  joint  of  the  thumb  be 
examined,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  centre — as,  indeed,  in  the  fingers 
also — is  a  kind  of  spiral  formed  of  fine  grooves  in  the  skin.  The  spiral 
is,  however,  rarely,  if  ever  quite  perfect — there  are  irregularities,  or 
places  where  lines  run  into  each  other  here  and  there.  Examining  both 
thumbs,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  exactly  match  ;  but  the  figure 
on  each  thumb  is  the  same  through  life.  If  the  thumbs  of  any  two  per- 
sons are  compared,  it  will  further  be  found  that  no  two  arealike.  There 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  a  "  family  resemblance  "  between  members  of 
the  same  family,  as  in  other  features  ;  there  are  also  national  character- 
istics ;  but  the  individuals  differ.  All  this  is  better  seen  by  taking 
"  proof  impressions  "  of  the  thumb.  This  is  easily  done  by  pressing  it 
on  a  slab  covered  with  a  film  of  printers'  ink,  and  then  pressing  it  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper;  or  a  little  aniline  dye,  India  ink — almost  any- 
thing— may  be  used.  The  Chinese  take  advantage  of  all  this  to  iden- 
tify their  importnnt  criminals,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  erapiic. 
We  photograph  their  faces  ;  they  take  impressions  from  their  thumbs. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    JEWISH    QUESTION    AGAIN. 


A  Southern   Problem. 


The  New  Yofk  Sun,  some  months  ago,  dispatched  Mr. 
Frank  Wilkeson,  a  gentleman  of  character,  to  the  Southern 
States  as  a  reporter,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  describe  their  institutions,  and 
note  their  advancement  along  the  line  of  progress.  He  has 
written  for  the  Sun  a  series  of  most  interesting  letters,  which 
have  been  widely  copied  and  largely  commented  upon.  On 
the  9th  of  February  the  Sun  published  from  Mr.  Wilkeson 
a  letter,  a  very  plainly  written  and  not  complimentary  state- 
ment of  the  relation  between  a  certain  class  and  kind  of 
Jews  infesting  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States  and 
the  people  thereof.  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  print  it, 
and  thus  give  as  wide  circulation  lo  this  statement  as  we 
think  its  character  deserves.  The  article  was  reprinted  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Julius  Silver- 
smith a  characteristic  reply.  That  our  readers  may  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  the  "  characteristic  "  reply  of  a  Jew 
to  any  indictment  preferred  against  any  of  his  tribe,  we 
quote  :  "  Frank  Wilkeson's  letter,  from  its  tone,  indicates 
that  the  assertions  made  therein  were  conceived  in  malice  of 
the  blackest  type";  "  we  leave  the  refutation  of  this  scur- 
rilous matter  to  our  Southern  Israelites"  ;  and  then  Mr.  Sil- 
versmith sends  to  the  Tribune,  and  it  is  printed,  a  letter 
from  Rabbi  H.  M.  Bien,  of  the  Vicksburg  Anshe  Congrega- 
tion. In  order  to  illustrate  the  temper  of  this  reverend  gen- 
tleman's most  unchristian  make-up,  we  quote  from  him.  We 
quote  only  enough  to  demonstrate  the  "' characteristic"  kind 
of  defense  that  all  unintelligent,  illiterate,  and  prejudiced 
Jews  make  whenever  any  of  the  meaner  attributes  of  theii 
vicious,  greedy,  and  criminal  class  are  alluded  to.  This  rev- 
erend parasite  begins  by  the  usual  slobbering  compliments 
to  Mr.  Dana  and  his  editorial  staff,  to  the  "great  influence 
of  his  metropolitan  journal,"  and  then  pitches  into  Wilkeson 
— poor  devil — and  styles  his  letter  a  "  cruel  wrong,"  a  "  mon- 
strous outrage,"  and  an  "  unfounded,  malignant,  and  base 
slander  against  my  people"  ;  thinks  him — the  author — crazy 
or  drunk,  and  guilty  of  "lowest  libel."  We  do  not  see  any 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkeson  being  either  crazy  or  drunk,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  article  is  libelous,  nor  can  we 
tell,  until  we  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  This  most 
pious  and  reverend  Rabbi  Bien,  with  that  sweet  charity 
which  in  the  old  Bible  underlies  the  lex  talionis,  eye  for  an 
eye,  tooth  for  a  tooth,  says  : 

"  I  will  give  him  the  benefit  to  think  that  in  company  of  some  disap- 
pointed, wrecked,  and  ruined  old  fanatic,  and  under  the  influence  of 
satsmic  whisky,  his  muddled  brains  let  loose  the  tirade,  and  that  in  the 
hurry  of  business  you  overlooked  the  shameful  and  disgracing  contents 
of  the  article." 

This  is  just  a  slight  departure  from  the  accepted  formula 
of  abuse  of  an  opponent.  The  usual  thing  for  the  Jewish 
journalist  and  preacher  is  to  charge  his  adversary  with  being 
an  "apostate  Jew";  that  his  father  "sold  old  clothes  in 
Chatham  Street";  and  that  his  prominent  nose  indicates 
his  Israelitish  descent.  The  Reverend  Bien  styles  the  trt.st 
deed  "a  simple  law  blank,"  published  by  an  eminent  firm  in 
Jacksonville,  and  in  general  use  throughout  the  South.  Mr. 
Wilkeson  is  "a  malicious  sensational  scribbler,"  and  the 
reverend  rabbi  assures  his  readers  that  there  are  not  many 
Jews  in  the  locality  referred  to,  and  that  they  are  not  making 
money,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the  disgusting  charges 
against  Jewish  morality  are  the  "  emanations  of  a  diseased 
imagination,  which,  inclusive  of  slang  and  epithets,  are  be- 
neath notice."  Such  a  reply  as  this  is  not  a  reply.  Either 
Mr.  Wilkeson's  charges  are  or  are  not  true.  If  true,  they 
are  serious  ;  if  not  true,  they  are  entitled  to  denial  and  refu- 
tation. The  Jews  are  becoming  an  important  class  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  our  busi- 
ness and  political  and  social  organizations.  They  are  exclu- 
sive, separate,  and  peculiar.  For  them  to  endeavor  to  resent 
comment,  shows  weakness.  To  retort  with  abuse  and  vitu- 
peration, indicates  the  want  of  a  better  reply.  To  think  they 
will  escape  the  closest  analysis  and  the  most  open  discussion, 
is  to  misunderstand  the  temper  of  the  American  people.  To 
think  that  by  brow-beating,  threats,  and  the  resort  to  abuse 
and  vituperation  they  can  silence  discussion,  is  a  mistake. 
By  doing  this,  they  simply  arouse  the  resentment  and  indig- 
nation of  a  class  of  bold  writers  and  thinkers  who  will 
demand  why  this  or  any  other  race  that  lives  on  American 
soil  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  itself  to  legitimate 
discussion?  As  we  know  of  no  reason  why  our  Jewish  fel- 
low-citizens should  have  immunity  from  the  full  ventilation 
and  breezy  circulation  of  the  charges  and  complaints  that 
are  made  against  them,  we  take  pleasure,  very  great  pleasure, 
in  republishing  Mr.  Wiikeson's  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
with  the  "  simple  law  blank"  which  the  writer  describes  as-a 
"Jew  trust  deed."  We  take  equal  and  greater  pleasure  in 
assuming  that  if  any  Jewish  gentleman,  intelligent  upon  what 
he  writes,  in  good  temper,  and  with  courteous  language,  de- 
sires to  use  the  Argonaut  to  disprove  these  or  any  other 
charges  unjustly  made  against  the  Jews,  he  is  quite  welcome 
to  a  generous  space  in  our  columns. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  fan.  28.— Did  any  of  the  readers, of  the  Sun 
ever  see  a  "  Jew  trust  deed  "  ?  It  is  a  fateful  instrument,  and  some 
day  will  be  historical.  It  is  playing  a  large  part  in  die  economic  and 
social  lile  of  the  cotton  belt.  It  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  change 
now  going  on  in  the  ownership  of  the  richest  agricultural  estates  over  a 
large  area  of  the  South— the  initial  pry  which  is  forcing  the  American 
inheritors  and  owners  out  of  the  best  estates  in  the  cotton  zone,  and 
preparing  for  the  brave  men  who  fought  in  the  Confederate  ranks  the 
maddening  spectacle  of  a  short  interregnum  of  jew  cotton  and  sugar 
barons.     But  to  the  Jew  trust  deed.     Here  it  is  : 

_  State  of  Mississippi,  Linxoln  County. 

THIS  DEED  OF  TRUST,  made  this  ....  day  of  ....  A.  D.,  i38..,  Wit- 

nesseth :  That  whereas part. .  of  the  first  part indebted   to 

•-.- in  the  sum  of dollars,  on ,  and  whereas, 

said  part.,  of  the  first  part  expect.,  said to  advance money 

and  sell supplies  and  merchandise  during  the  year  188-,  at  such  prices  as 

maybe  agreed  upon  at  the   time -of  delivery— or  at  the  usual  and  customary 

credit  prices— in  the of Mississippi ;  and  whereas,  said  part.,  of  the 

first  part agreed  to  secure  the  payment   of  said  indebtedness,  as  also  any 

further  amounts  that  may  be  advanced  as  aforesaid,  and  not  mentioned  herein  ; 
the  part.,  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  as  well  as  for  ten 

dollars  to paid  by trustee,  do  . .  hereby  bargain,  sell,  and  convey 

to  said  trustee  the  following   described  property,   situated   in County, 

Mississippi,  viz; entire  interest  in  any  and  all  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  and 

all  other  agricultural  product-  raised  by and  any  hand may  employ 

during  ine  year  188-,  on  land  belonging  to or  any  other  land 

m  »y  cultivate  during  said  year.  Also,  any  and  all  cotton  and  corn  that  may  be 
ducatdpar        of  the  ,  n.  asrentfor  and  any  in- 

crease of  property,  rval  jr  pcr-onaf,  that  may  be  oeiealter  a  ■;■■■-■■  pj  ^;rc  ...  1 
or  otherwise,  the  title  tj  which,  unto  said   trustee,  or  any  successor    ....  war- I 


rant.,  and  agree.,  forever  to  defend;  intrust,  however,  that  if  said  part.,  of 

the  first  part  shall,  on  or  before  the day  of i83-,  pay  what  may  be  due 

said for  money  advanced,  and  supplies  and  merchandise  sold  and 

delivered as  aforesaid,  and  all  costs  and  commissions  incurred,  and  inter- 
est accrued  on  account  of  said  deed  of  trust,  then  this  deed  of  trust  to  be  void  ; 
but  if  default  is  made  in  said  payment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  trustee  shall  take 

possession  of  said  property  and  having  given days'  notice  of  the  time, 

place,  and  terms  of  sale,  by  posting  written  notices  in  three  public  places  in  said 
county,  sell  said  property,  or  a  sufficiency  thereof  to  make  said  payments,  for 
cash,  at  public  auction,  at And  said or legal  rep- 
resentatives can  at  any  time may  desire  appoint  a  trustee  in  the  place  of 

or  any  succeeding   trustee.     And  should  the  trustee  at  any  time 

believe  said  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  endangered  as  a  security  for  said 
payments,  he  shall  take  the  same  int  1  his  possession  and  hold  till  said  payments 
are  made,  or  till  said  propertv  is  sold  as  aforesaid,  but  until  demanded  by  the 
trustee,  for  either  of  the  purposes  as  aforesaid,  said  part. .  of  the  first  part  can 
hold  the  same.  It  is  further  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties aforesaid  that  this  deed  is  made  and  intended  to  secure  any  advances  on 
account  of  the  crop  of  188-,  made  after  the  maturity  thereof,  and  not  mentioned 
herein,  and  that  the  prices  charged  in  account  for  goods,  supplies,  and  mer- 
chandise sold,  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 
parties  at  the  lime  of  sale,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  if  no  such  prices  have  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  credit  market  price  prev- 
alent at  the  time  of  sale  and  delivery  may  be  charged  and  collected  under  this 
deed  of  trust. 

Witness signature  this day  of 1S8  . 

I,  for  one,  am  just  sick  of  the  squashy  sentimentalism  cultivated  over 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  districts  of  Russia,  and  the  warfare  on 
theni  in  Germany — sick  of  the  attribution  to  them  of  benevolence,  hu- 
manity, dauntless  courage,  and  all  the  qualities  which  make  men  leaders 
in  war  and  in  council.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  feeling,  and  I  put 
no  restraint  on  the  record  of  facts  seen  by  me  in  my  reconnoissance  of 
the  South.     I  came  down  here  to  see  the  truth  and  to  tell  it. 

There  is  no  Jew  question  yet  in  the  North,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
South;  and  I  have  been  looking  into  it  in  the  cotton  belt  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  some  of  the  States  where  cotton  is  grown  and 
negroes  are  numerous.  If  I  were  asked  to  design  a  seal  for  the  cotton 
belt,  I  should  picture  a  railroad  car  or  a  steamer,  piled  high  with  cot- 
ton bales  ;  on  the  topmost  bale  I  should  place  a  Jew,  hooked  as  to  his 
nose  and  paunchy  as  to  his  abdomen.  On  his  face  should  be  a  crafty 
smile  ;  at  his  feel,  a  number  of  hook-nosed  mulatto  children  ;  and  as 
he  tapped  his  nose  with  stubby  and  dirty  index  finger  he  should  ex- 
claim, in  a  scroll  :  "I  flourish  where  ignorance  thrives."  There  are 
Jews  and  Jews.  There  are  many  most  excellent  and  accomplished  Jews 
in  the  Unittd  States.  But  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  which  wanders  over 
our  country  are  a  greedy  and  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  people. 
When  there  is  danger,  they  loudly  assert  themselves.  They  are  arro- 
gant in  peaceful  times  and  among  timid  people  ;  but  when  earnest 
men,  who  "mean  business,"  have  occasion  to  rebuke  one  of  these 
wanderers,  they  instantly  become  servile  and  cowardly.  Scattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the  region  known  as 
"  the  bends,"  and  in  the  interior,  are  Jew  traders.  The  towns  ar*"  occu- 
pied by  them.  They  are  at  the  cross-roads.  They  hire  the  landings  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  where  they  establish  themselves 
there  is  filth,  and  injustice,  and  woe.  When  the  war  ended  the  South 
was  impoverished.  What  a  field  it  was  for  the  Jews  !  The  white  men 
who  owned  the  soil  were  discouraged.  The  only  result  of  four  years' 
fighting  and  hardship  was  the  loss  of  their  personal  property.  Their 
slaves,  who  really  gave  value  to  the  land,  were  free  and  disinclined  to 
work.  The  white  men,  after  carefully  looking  into  their  condition,  gal- 
lantly faced  the  new  order  of  things,  and  resolved  to  plant  But  they 
had  nothing.  Tools,  food,  animals,  all  the  plant  necessary  to  produce 
a  cotton  crop,  were  lacking.  The  glad  tidings  spread  throughout  the 
tribes  of  Israel  that  the  cotton  States  of  America  lay  prostrate.  The 
news  that  the  white  population  who  owned  the  richest  cotton  lands  in 
the  world  were  financially  ruined  was  good  news  lor  Jews  ;  but  when 
they  learned  that  in  that  favored  land  were  some  five  millions  of  igno- 
rant blacks,  who  had  the  tastes  of  barbarian  slaves  and  the  reckless  dis- 
regard of  property  characteristic  of  savages,  the  Jews,  who  thrive  on 
the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  flocked  into  the  South.  From 
out  of  the  steerage  of  every  ocean  steamer  that  touched  our  shoTes 
rushed  a  column  of  dirty  Jews,  who  hastened  southward.  From  the 
camps  of  the  Union  armies  the  Jews,  who  had  fattened  on  the  blood  of 
our  brothers,  sons,  and  fathers,  migrated  down  the  open  Mississippi 
into  the  cotton  belt.  It  was  actually  a  flight  of  hook-nosed  vultures, 
anxious  to  feed  on  the  cotton  States.  One  would  think  that  this  race, 
which  had  suffered,  would  sympathize  with  the  negroes  recently  freed 
from  bondage.  If  they  had  looked  into  their  past,  and  seen  how  they 
had  been  kicked  and  cuffed  around  the  world,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  hearts  would  have  softened  toward  the  poor  and  ignorant 
blacks,  who,  in  their  bewilderment,  turned  to  any  white  man  lor  ad- 
vice and  guidance.  Vain  supposition  !  Stores  were  opened  and  cred- 
its extended.  Not  a  Jew  of  them  was  satisfied  with  less  than  from  sev- 
enty to  two  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  They  were  Republicans  when 
the  carpet-baggers  were  in  power.  Those  rascals  driven  from  the 
South,  the  Jews  prompdy  became  Democrats.  No  denunciatory  voices 
in  the  South  are  raised  higher  against  the  Civil  Rights  bill  than  those  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  the  very  jews  who  so  loudly  denounce  the  bill  and  de- 
clare that  "Dose  niggers  schmell  bad,"  have  degraded  the  negro 
women  to  their  own  low  level  by  taking  them  to  their  beds.  These 
Jews  talk  of  nothing  but  business  and  smut.and  smut,  and  still  smut. 

These  men  have  created  a  credit  system  that  has  impoverished  the 
black  laborers  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  in  many  cases  ruined  the  white 
planters.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  among  Northern  people  that 
the  white  planters  willfully  oppress  the  negro  laborers  ;  that  they  sell 
goods  to  them  at  extortionate  prices  with  the  express  intention  of  im- 
poverishing their  lands  and  of  keeping  them  down.  I  believed  this  ; 
but,  having  looked  into  the  matter,  I  confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  my 
belief.  The  trouble  lies  back  of  the  planter.  It  has  its  rise  in  the 
shabby  offices  of  the  Jew  traders.  For  instance,  a  planter  desires  to 
cultivate  six  hundred  acres  in  cotton.  The  system  almost  universally 
in  use  in  the  cotton  States  is  for  the  land-owner  to  rent  land  to  the  ne- 
groes for  a  share  of  the  crop.  Where  the  planter  supplies  tools,  seed, 
animals,  and  feed  for  them,  he  usually  receives  one-half  the  seed  cot- 
ton. If  the  negro  has  the  tools  and  animals,  the  planter  receives  one- 
third  of  the  seed  cotton.  The  best  lands  in  the  cotton  belt  rent  for  ten 
dollars  p*-r  acre  ;  that  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  seed  cotton.  In 
any  case,  the  planter  has  to  agree  to  carry  the  negroes.  The  planter  has 
no  money.  He  has  had  none  for  years.  Some  merchant  must  carry 
the  planter  or  the  land  lies  idle.  Coming  to  town,  he  goes  to  the  Jews, 
shows  his  contracts  with  his  laborers,  and  asks  for  credit.  The  Jew 
studies  the  contracts,  and,  seeing  that  they  are  binding,  knows  that  any 
loan  he  may  make  is  sure  to  be  repaid.  The  anxious  planter  is  told 
that  money  is  tight,  very  tight.  As  he  shows  anxiety  to  close  the  bar- 
gain, the  Jew  becomes  cold,  exceedingly  cold,  and  affects  reluctance,  and 
lies  about  his  losses.  Finally,  he  puts  the  planter  into  the  mill  and  turns 
the  screws  on  him.  The  upshot  ol  the  trade  is  that  the  Jew  agrees  to 
extend  credit  to  the  extent  of,  say,  six  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  is 
secured  by  a  trust  deed  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  the  planter 
owns  or  may  acquire  by  increase  or  purchase,  or  otherwise.  The  deed 
of  trust  also  stipulates  that  the  goods  shall  be  sold  on  the  usual  credit 
prices.  Credit  prices?  Yes,  credit  prices.  The  Jews  doing  business 
in  any  town  have  fixed  the  credit  price  at  about  twenty  percent,  higher 
than  the  cash  one.  A  credit  account  is  opened  with  the  planter.  He 
is  allowed  to  draw  goods  against  it,  and  he  is  charged  interest  on  the 
account  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  running  up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cenL  on  the  full  face  of  the  account—the  six  thousand  dollars — 
from  the  instant  he  signs  the  deed  of  trust.  It  may  be  that  he  takes 
but  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  when  he  signs  ;  in  most  cases 
he  does  not  draw  the  bulk  of  his  goods  until  cotton-picking  begins. 
But  he  pays  interest  steadily  from  the  date  of  the  deed.  The  Jew  has 
made  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  profit  on  his  goods.  It  can  be  read- 
ily seen  that  the  planter  paying  these  prices  is  forced  to  charge  his 
hands  exceedingly  high  prices  to  save  himself  from  loss.  He  has  bad 
debts.  The  negroes,  seeing  that  their  cotton  will  not  pay  their  rent 
and  store  account,  become  discouraged  and  desert  the  plantation. 
That  act  squares  accounts  in  this  country.  The  land  is  thrown  back  on 
the  planter,  and  he,  in  many  cases,  can  not  handle  the  crop,  and  much 
cotion  is  lost,  and  when  his  debt  is  due  he  can  not  meet  it.  The  ruin 
that  has  overtaken  him  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  working  of  the  Jew 
who  sold  h:m  the  goods.  Suppose  the  negroes  think  ihat  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  p:ck  thp  cotton  and  pay  their  debts  to  the  pi  inter.  In  this 
e-i-e  they  g<  •  .1'  \  h  -ve  n  ithi  ig  I-  ft  The  hi?h  pri  5  1  ■•  »r  fniplnyr 
n-id  to  iht;  \a\  u  lyc Simply  been  l>i  ir  >  eM.  They  ruve  p  mi  *l  1  ncy 
are  without  a  cent.     The  planter  setuca  with  the   Jew  and  is  without  a 


cent.  But  the  man  from  Israel  taps  his  nose,  and  exclaims :  "  Py  gra- 
chious  !  dat  vos  a  pisniss  !  " 

There  is  talk  among  the  planters  and  among  the  negroes  that  would 
cause  the  kinks  in  the  hair  on  Jewish  heads  to  straighten,  if  the  wearers 
could  hear  and  understand  it.  Great  tracts  of  land  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  property  of  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  cotton  land  has  been  acquired  since  the 
war.  every  foot  of  it  obtained  by  foreclosure  of  morigages,  and  mort- 
gages that  realty  bore  one  hundred  per  cent  interest.  Throughout  the 
cotton  belt  the  Jews  are  eager  to  obtain  trust  deeds  on  the  rich  soiL 
Every  farm  they  own  they  till  or  rent.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the 
negroes.  They  wish  to  keep  them  poor,  keep  them  ignorant.  They 
know  that  the  few  thrives  best  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  detect  his  shortcomings.  What  wil  the 
outcome  of  this  villainous  oppression  of  the  negroes  and  white  men  be? 
When  earnest  Saxon  men  answer  that  question  by  saying,  savagely  : 
"  Some  day  we  will  kill  the  whole  damned  outfit,"  it  sharply  indioiies 
that  the  Southern  people  may  exercise  the  right  of  self-protection  in 
the  future.  One  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  on  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  migration  of  the  field-hand  uegroes  and  their  families.  At  every 
landing,  almost,  in  the  cotton  belt,  gangs  of  poorly  clad  and  shivering 
negroes — men,  women,  and  children — stand  around  a  fire,  their  ft-w 
articles  of  household  furniture  piled  behind  them.  They  are  waiting  for 
a  boat  to  carry  them  away  from  the  plantation  and  uVir  debts.  Com- 
ing on  board,  they  present  an  order  for  transportation,  signed  by  a 
white  planter  and  directed  to  any  steamer,  calling  for  transportation  of 
the  negroes  and  their  plunder  to  another  and  distant  plantation.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  these  negroes.  I  talked  with  many  of  them. 
They  all  told  me  that  they  were  unable  to  accumulate  any  properly 
{thev  could  save  money  in  good  years)  ;  that  their  store  accounts  were 
in  many  cases  unpaid  ;  and  that  they  were  des-ning  the  plantation  and 
their  debts.  I  asked  many  white  men  the  cause  of  this  movement.  They 
generally  replied  that  the  negroes  had  not  raised  cotton  enough  to 
square  their  accounts,  and  were  running  from  their  debts.  One  gaunt 
and  fever-stricken  planter — a  successful  one,  too— looked  at  me  ear- 
nestly when  I  asked  why  the  blacks  traveled  around  so  much,  and  so- 
berly replied  :  "  They  travel,  not  to  escape  Irom  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  not  because  they  are  demoralized,  but  simply  because  the  policy 

of  the Jews  makes  them  travel."     It  angered  me  to  hear  this 

planter  describe  ihe  country  cross-roads  Jew,  playing  cards  and  drinking 
whisky  with  the  negroes.  They  get  the  negro  intoxicated,  and  then 
charge  goods  to  him.  They  cheat  in  the  weights.  They  encourage 
vice  and  license  by  speech  and  act.  Savagely  the  jaws  of  this  Missis- 
sippian  snapped  as  he  said,  profanely  :  "  Damn  them  !  I  should  like  to 
kill  all  of  them  and  feed  them  to  my  alligators."  Might  it  not  be  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  ijouth  if  all  the  wanderers  Irom  Israel  who  aie 
trading  among  the  negroes  and  oppressing  the  white  men  of  the  cotton 
belt  could  be  turned  over  to  my  steamboat  acquaintance  and  his  alli- 
gators? ^ Frank  Wilkeson. 

A  judge  full  of  caustic  humor  and  shrewd  common-sense, 
and  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  his  judgments  and  the 
rapid  decision  with  which  he  was  wont  to  cut  the  much-en- 
tangled knots  of  litigation,  was  Sir  Samuel  Martin,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  was  al- 
most simultaneous,  by  curious  coincidence,  with  the  recent 
opening  of  the  new  law  courts  of  London.  In  a  certain  case 
he  once  summed  up  as  follows,  after  a  mass  of  contradictory 
testimony  and  long  speeches  by  counsel  :  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  and  the  speeches  of 
the  learned  counsel.  If  you  believe  the  old  woman  in  red, 
you  will  find  the  prisoner  guilty  ;  if  you  do  not  believe  her, 
you  will  find  him  not  guilty.1'  He  had  a  thorough  hatred  for 
interpreters  in  court,  and  once,  when  a  Spanish  sailor  was 
being  tried  and  the  interpreter  was  particularly  unskillful, 
he  exclaimed  :    "  Mr.   Interpreter,  tell  the  prisoner  that  he 

has  got  Mr. to  prosecute  him  and  Mr.  - — -  to  defend 

him,  and  that  I  am  the  judge,  and  this  is  the  jury  that  will 
try  him."  This  having  been  conveyed  to  the  prisoner,  the 
baron  continued  :  "  Now,  Mr.  Interpreter,  stand  down,"  and 
tried  the  whole  case  in  English,  pure  and  simple.  Baron 
Martin's  career  was  full  of  mercy  and  kindness  as  well  as 
justice. 

While  the  cargo  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compa- 
ny's steamship  Malwa  was  being  discharged  at  Calcutta  a 
lew  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  cases  was  accidentally  broken 
open.  The  custom-house  officer  looked  at  the  contents,  and 
promptly  condemned  them  as  "  indecent,"  and  the  case  was 
confiscated  and  removed.  When  the  officials  came  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  at  their  leisure,  they  found  several  porce- 
lain slabs,  each  containing  a  representation  of  a  nude  female 
figure,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  to  their  amazement, 
they  found  a  porcelain  vase  with  the  viceroy's  photograph 
on  one  side  of  it.  The  consignment,  it  turned  out,  was  for 
Lord  Ripon,  and  the  pictures  were  copies  of  famous  master- 
pieces. They  were  forthwith  dispatched  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  chivalrously  admits 
that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  charming  person,  but  ventures  to  say 
that  in  any  one  of  the  audiences  she  had  in  the  St.  Charles 
Theatre  there  were  a  score  of  women  superior  to  her  in  every 
attribute  of  beauty.  ''At  the  Carnival  german  on  Friday 
night:"  it  says,  "she  was  outstripped  by  dozens  of  the  ladies 
present."  This  startling  statement  recalls  the  reply  of 
Doctor  Franklin,  when  asked  in  a  Parisian  ball-room  if  he 
had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  before.  "  Not  since  I  was 
weaned,"  responded  the  sage. 

Of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  serial,  "Throi-gh 
One  Administration,"  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  I  sader  says  :  "  I  understand  that  she  has  some 
trouble  about  the  ending  of  this  last  story,  and  that  she  had 
to  send  in  three  different  conclusions  before  she  wrote  the 
one  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  which 
will  appear  next  month." 

A  visitor  to  the  Zuni  Indians  says  that  a  young  chief  who 
had  been  presented  with  a  number  of  trinkets  by  the  Wash- 
ington women,  and  who  wore  them  home  with  pride,  was 
obliged  to  give  them  up  to  his  jealous  wife,  who  destroyed 
them.  There  are  some  situations  in  which  the  noble  red 
man  is  no  belter  off  than  the  pale-face. 


Judge-Advocate  General  Swaim  has  decided  that  a  charge 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  can  not  be  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  who  fails  to  pay 
his  debts.  It  is  not  known  where  General  Swaim  secured 
his  ideas  regarding  what  constitutes  a  gentleman. 


According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  Englishmen  say 
postcard."  Englishmen  also  wear  red  neckties  and  gret  n 
gloves  111  August. 

A  cab'e^ram  says  that  Nihilism  is  stamped  out  in  1 
bu.  no  111  en  lion  is  made  of  the  n:.me  of  the  Circlr 
who  did  the  job. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Examiner  is  temporarily  absent. 
During  his  absence  the  managing  editors  have  entrusted  the 
task  of  "  criticising  "  dramatic  performances  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the 'reportorial  staff.  Their  productions  are  so  unique 
that  I  have  been  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation.  There  is 
nothing  like  being  unique,  and  these  criticisms  resemble 
nothing  I  ever  saw  before.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  de- 
cided to  write  a  "criticism"  of  "The  Red  Pocket-Book"  in 
Examinerese  : 

On  Wednesday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  large  andelegantly  dressed 
audience  invaded  the  palatial  portals  of  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  on 
Bush  Street,  near  Kearny.  As  the  lights  flashed  on  the  jewels  of  fair 
women  and  the  scarf-pins  of  brave  men,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
an  air  of  expectation  pervaded  the  vast  assemblage.  Promptly  at  eight 
o'clock  the  curtain  slowly  and  majestically  elevated  its  mammoth  roller 
toward  the  flier. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act,  Julian,  Count  de  Mondelet,  (Mr. 
Henry  Aveling,)  made  his  appearance.  He  attempts  to  borrow  iorty 
thousand  francs  from  Mons.  Fontaine,  aj>anker  (Mr.  T.  J.  Roberts.) 
This  banker  is  apparently  in  the  habit  of  making  temporary  advances 
to  the  impecunious  in  consideration  of  collateral.  The  forty  thousand 
francs  is  contained  in  a  red  pocket-book.  After  some  considerable  talk, 
part  of  which  the  reporter  failed  to  catch,  Mons.  Fontaine  loans  Mons. 
Mondelet  the  money.  Shortly  afterward,  Mons.  Lafarge  (Mr.  George 
Wessels)  enters,  and  kills  Mons.  Fontaine.  He  then  escapes,  commit- 
ting a  larceny — namely,  the  abstraction  of  the  red  pocket-book,  and  a 
casket  of  jewels  left  in  soak  by  Mons.  Mondelet  for  the  borrowed  forty 
thousand  francs.     The  curtain  fell  amid  much  applause. 

In  the  second  act  the  stage  represented  the  heaving  billows  of  an 
angry  ocean.  The  reporter  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  those  magnifi- 
cent lines  by  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  waters  appeared 
a  ship  tossing  at  the  will  of  the  angry  billows.  It  was  a  marvel  of  stage 
mechanism,  and  moved  in  the  most  life-like  manner.  We  understand 
that  it  is  due  to  the  skillful  hand  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bert,  ably  supplemented 
by  Messrs.  Gulliver,  Burckes,  and  the  other  dramatic  mechanicians  con' 
nected  with  this  well-known  place  of  amusement.  After  the  vessel  had 
heaved  for  some  time,  to  the  loudly  expressed  satisfaction  of  the  large 
and  brilliant  audience  assembled,  it  blew  up.  The  curtain  then  de- 
scended amid  great  applause. 

The  reporter  understands  that  the  explosion  was  either  premature, 
or  that  the  curtain  person  was  too  previous,  as  he  was  informed  by 
the  gentleman  stationed  at  the  door,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  tick- 
ets of  incoming  guests,  that  a  raft  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  occu- 
pants of  the  doomed  vessel  when  they  came  down.  This,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  large  and  brilliant  audience 
assembled. 

In  act  third  the  survivors  are  discovered  upon  the  bleak  and  inhospita- 
ble shores  of  the  Dark  Continent.     The  reporter  was  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  powerful  lines  in  the  pleasing  hymn  by  Heber, 
"  Where   Afric's  sunny   fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sands." 
In  this  act  there  was  a  caravan,  which  was  received  with  much  satis- 
faction by  the  large  and  brilliant  audience  assembled.  The  reporter 
might  state  that  the  caravan  moved  a  trifle  jerkily,  and  seemed  some- 
what wobbly  as  to  legs,  but  this  would  be  hypercriticism.  In  this  act 
Mons.  De  Ville  (Mr.  Thompson)  took  away  his  daughter,  Clarisse  de 
Ville,  (Miss  Esther  Williams,)  from  Afric's  sunny  strand,  leaving  Mons. 
Mondelet,  her  lover,  alone.  The  reporter  would  suggest,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  that  if  Mons.  Mondelet  were  to  express  destitution  by 
tearing  his  trousers  in  some  other  place,  the  effect  would  not  be  im- 
paired, and  the  conscious  blush  might  not  be  brought  to  the  cheek  of 
maidenhood.     The  curtain  fell  on  this  act  amid  much  applause. 

In  the  last  act  virtue  was  rewarded  and  vice  punished  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  large  and  brilliant  audience  assembled.  Mons. 
Mondelet  proved  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  alleged  larceny  of  the  red 
pocket-book,  and  Clarisse's  failh  in  his  innocence  was  demonstrated  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Everybody  concerned  spoke  and  moved 
in  a  way  which  showed  plainly  that  they  acted  con  amore.  Repeated 
rounds  of  applause  testified  that  their  lack  of  dolce  far  niente  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  large  and  brilliant  audience  assembled.  The  curtain 
fell  upon  the  last  act  amid  much  applause. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  for  the  reporter  to 
do  justice  to  everybody  concerned.  Although  it  would  be  invidious  to 
particularize,  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  in  the  cast  performed  their  parts 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  large  and  brilliant  audience  assembled. 
The  reporter  can  not  close  without  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  man- 
agement for  having  placed  at  his  disposal  a  large  and  beautiful  box. 
His  reison  for  not  occupying  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  Prince 
Albert  coat  was  at  the  tailor's,  being  cleaned.  Hence  the  box  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  wife  and  charming  children  of  Senator  Percival  Gilhooley, 
of  Tehama  Street. 


Below  will  be  found  printed  one  of  several  letters  which  I 
have  received  this  week,  reproving  or  attacking  me,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  my  remarks  last  week  on  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Rice  Surprise  Party.  I  print  but  one  letter.  I 
print  it  because  it  is  amusing.     It  runs  thus  : 

Editors  Argonaut  !  Please  oblige  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Argo- 
naut by  granting  space  in  your  valuable  paper  for  a  few  remarks  from 
a  theatergoer  on  the  dramatic  criticism  of  "  Pasquino"  in  last  weeks 
issue.  His  or  her  remarks  on  an  actress  at  the  Bush  Street  theater, 
appear  to  be  very  insinuating  and  deserve  blame  from  every  unpreju- 
dized  reader.  If  the  lady  in  question  receives  such  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause every  night  and  if  she  is  the  cause  that  this  little  theatre  is 
crowded  at  each  performance  it  must  needs  be  due  rather  to  her  superior 
gift  as  a  variety  actress  as  well  as  to  her  grace  and  amiability,  than  to  rea- 
sons which  "  Pasquino  "  alludes  to  or  rather  insinuates.  We  have  had 
actresses  here,  who  were  just  as  pretty  just  as  able  singers  and  who  dis- 
played just  as  much  and  more  of  the  womanly  charms  in  their  way  of 
dressing,  that  did  not  make  half  as  much  of  a  succcess,  and  why,  because 
they  lacked  the  "chic"  that  makes  an  actress  popular  with  both  men 
and  women.  The  writer  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  lady  in 
question  or  any  member  of  the  company  and  has  no  more  interest 
in  their  wellfare  induvidually  or  collectively,  than  that  of  a  feeling  of 
indignation  that  will  sugest  itself  to  every  gentleman  when  he  sees  an 
induvidual  unfairly  treated.  "Pasquino's"  comparison  between  the 
lady  who  takes  the  part  of  the  blind  girld  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop" 
and  the  lady  at  the  Bush  Str.  Thealreis  simply  rediculous.  The  former 
i  -  no  4pubt  a  handsomer  young  lady  and  plays  her  parts  lollerably 
v  nil,  but  the  reason  that  our  jeunesse  doree  does  not  go  mad  ^ver  her 
L  not  because,  as  the  critic  says,  she  is  a  graduate  of  ' '  Madison 


Square,"  but  because  she  does  not  possess  that  power  of  fascination  to 
which  an  audience  is  bound  to  yield.  To  use  a  metaphor,  ' '  Pasquino  " 
no  doubt  has  seen  many  pretty  girls,  such  as  are  styled  doll  faces, 
pretty  as  a  picture,  but  devoid  of  that  beaming  smile  and  that  bewitch- 
ing grace,  that  often  make  less  goodlooking  girls  more  attractive. 

N.  L. 

From  the  punctuation  mark  at  the  end  of  the  second  word' 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  gentleman  is  a  German.  Hence  I 
pardon  him.  Being  German,  he  is  necessarily  literal,  and 
too  much  prone  to  take  things  au  filed  de  la  lettre. 

I  certainly  never  insinuated  that  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion lacked  grace.  No.  Nor  that  she  was  not  amiable. 
Very  much  to  the  contrary.  If  I  have  been  misunderstood, 
I  am  sorry.  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  not  only  very  grace- 
ful, b.it  extremely  amiable. 


Apropos.  Yuung  Gummy  was  talking  in  my  hearing,  the 
other  evening,  of  this  troupe.     He  remarked  : 

"  I  s'pose  you  fellers  have  noticed  that  little  Perry  gets  a 
big  bunch  of  violets  every  evenin'  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Know  who  sends  'em  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  it's  some  French  feller  who's  gone  on  her — baron 
I  believe.  Followed  her  all  over  the  country — bunch  of  vio- 
lets every  night.    Even  went  to  Sacramento.    Badly  mashed." 

"  Yes — must  be,  if  he  went  there." 

"  Well,  I  was  going  up  Bush  Street  last  evening,  and  I 
saw  a  trim  little  woman  and  a  feller  ahead  of  me.  They 
went  into  the  Poodle  Dog.     Who  do  you  think  it  was?" 

"Do'no." 

"  Perry  and  the  French  feller." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  "  The  Poodle  Dog,  eh  ?"  "  Little 
Perry — well,  well!"  "Who  would  have  thought  it?"  "I 
told  you  so."     Such  was  the  chorus  which  burst  forth. 

"Yes,"  remarked  young  Gummy,  with  a  somewhat  quizzi- 
cal air,  as  he  neared  the  door.  "  Yes,  it  was  little  Perry  and 
it  was  the  Poodle  Dog.  I  forgot  to  mention,  though,  that 
right  behind  'em  walked  her  mother  and  another  gentleman.' 

The  door  shut  with  a  slam.  The  circle  looked  sheepish 
Gummy  was  gone. 

\Alarum  without.  E?iter  Betsy  B.,  en  costume  de  voy- 
age.   Exit  Pasquino. 


There  is  on  view  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  a  bed  of  rare  and  singu- 
lar construction,  which  has  been  made  to  the  order  of  an  Indian  prince, 
and  is  about  to  be  sent  out  to  him.  The  bedstead,  which  is  of  satin- 
wood,  with  large  plates  of  silver  repousse1  work,  is  very  beautifully 
carved,  and  has  cost  upward  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  most  original  part  of  this  bed  is  the  mattress,  which  has  been  fit- 
ted up  as  a  musical  box,  so  that  directly  any  one  lies  down  it  plays 
tunes  selected  from  Gounod's  operas.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  bed 
are  fourstatues,  representing  young  girls  of  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  French  nationality,  their  only  ornament  being  a  gold  snake  brace- 
let twisted  round  the  wrist,  which  holds  the  fan  they  are  waving  over  the 
sleeper.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  artist  employed  to  cast 
these  statues,  the  eyes  have  been  made  to  move  ;  and  the  realistic  ap- 
pearance of  these  young  ladies  is  heightened  by  the  addition  of  four 
wigs,  in  four  shades  of  color,  supposed  to  be  typical  of  each  nation. 
The  arms  of  the  Rajah  are  carved  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  which 
though  in  shocking  bad  taste,  is  a  marvel  of  workmanship. 


The  modern  novel,  says  the  London  Daily  News,  is  a  rival  of  jour- 
nalism. It  strives  to  keep  up  with  the  very  latest  experience  of  the 
world,  and  is  certainly  closer  up  to  the  margin  of  time's  tide  than  the 
large  and  ponderous  quarterly  reviews.  The  consequence  is  that  a  mod- 
ern novel  is  often  no  relief  or  foil  to  modern  experience.  You  meet 
just  the  same  young  men,  with  shiny  hats  ;  young  women  with  the  con- 
temporary rendering  of  the  female  waist  ;  politicians  with  the  same 
problems  ;  artists  with  the  same  accomplishments  ;  intense  and  earnest 
people  with  the  same  puffed  sleeves  and  aspirations,  in  the  novel  as  you 
encounter  in  real  life.  Fiction  has  a  tendency  to  become  emaciated 
in  romantic  interest,  and  to  dwindle  into  a  branch  of  reporting  consid- 
ered as  a  fine  art.  The  people  love  to  have  it  so,  no  doubt,  and  partic- 
ularly enjoy  personal  journalism,  descriptions  of  well-known  people 
under  a  slight  disguise,  in  novels.  The  "fiction"  in  these  contempo- 
rary caricatures  does  exist,  no  doubt,  but  rather  by  virtue  of  defect  of 
knowledge  and  of  imagination,  than  by  excess  of  fine  fancy. 


When  the  Atlantic  steamer  Arctic  foundered,  in  1854,  about  forty  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  were  saved  in  a  boat,  and  a  few  more  were 
picked  up  from  rafts  and  broken  bits  of  the  vessel,  among  the  latter  be- 
ing Captain  Luce  and  a  Mr.  Smith,  then  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  but  subsequently  a  wealthy  Glasgow  merchant  Mr.  Smith 
was  saved  upon  a  raft  of  planks,  lashed  together  by  himself,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  tied  the  basket,  lined  with  tin,  into  which  unwashed  plates 
were  put  during  the  saloon  dinner.  Upon  the  edge  of  this  basket,  with 
his  feet  at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Smith  sat  for  two  nights  and  nearly  three 
days,  bailing  it  as  it  filled  from  time  to  time.  It  will  be  heard  with  little 
surprise  that  for  many  years  Mr.  Smith  preserved  this  much-valued 
historical  basket  as  a  trophy  in  his  drawing-room  at  Glasgow,  and 
showed  it  to  his  friends  as  the  vehicle  in  which  he  had  floated  upon  the 
waves  for  nfty  or  sixty  hours.  The  basket  was  concealed  in  the  centre 
of  an  ottoman  made  purposely  to  hold  it,  and  was  only  revealed  when 
Mr.  Smith  was  surrounded  by  a  few  congenial  friends. 


The  famous  blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  enacted  by  ' '  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Haven,"  were  so  called  because  printed  on  blue 
paper.  They  prohibited  the  ceremony  of  marriage  being  performed  by 
a  parson,  on  the  strange  ground  that  a  magistrate  might  perform  it  with 
less  scandal  to  the  church.  Adultery  was  punished  by  death.  Wear- 
ing clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver,  or  lace,  above  one  shilling  a  yard, 
involved  a  tax  on  the  person's  estate  of  fifteen  dollars.  "  No  one  to 
cross  a  river  on  the  Sabbath  but  authorized  clergymen.  No  one  shall 
travel,  cook,  make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sab- 
bath. No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  children  on  the  Sabbath  or  fast  days. 
The  Sabbath  day  shall  begin  at  sunset  Saturday." 


The  known  attempts  on  Louis  Philippe's  life  were  as  follows  :  Berge- 
ron, on  the  Pont  Royal,  December,  1832  ;  Fieschi,  infernal  machine, 
Boulevard.  July,  1835  ;  Alibaud,  court  of  the  Tuileries,  June,  1836  ; 
Meunier,  Quai  des  Tuileries,  December,  1836  ;  Champion,  an  abortive 
infernal  machine,  Quai  de  la  Conference,  1837  ;  Darmes,  near  the  Pont 
dela  Concorde,  October,  1840  ;  Quenessit,  who  shot  at  the  three  princes, 
September,  1841 ;  Lecomte,  Fontainebleau,  August,  1846  ;  Henri,  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  July,  1847.  It  should  be  cheering  to  un- 
easy crown-wearers  to  reflect  that  the  object  of  these  attacks  escaped 
scatheless,  and  died  in  the  eighties,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  very 
luxurious  English  country-house. 


The  late  Earl  of  A^hburnham's  collection  of  MSS.  is  offered  for  sale 
to  the  British  Museum.  These  MSS.  have  an  unequaled  range,  ex- 
tending from  the  Saxon  period  to  letters  of  Cromwell,  including  the 
refusal  of  Hampden  and  others  to  pay  ship-money.  There  are  four 
thousand  volumes.  The  price  will  probably  be  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  London  Times  points  out  that  if  Great  Britain  hesi- 
tates to  purchase  the  collection,  America  is  certainly  rpady  to  do  so  ; 
that  Chicago  holds  a  bequest  to  purchase  the  library.  Germany  has 
already  been  treating  for  the  purchase  of  the  library. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


That  Society  Article. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  becoming  dis 
gusted  with  trying  to  report  "society."  I  have  long  considered  the 
"society"  column  the  only  weak  feature  of  my  p"et  paper.  Who  says 
the  prayers  of  the  wicked  do  not  avail?  Lo,  these  many  years  have  I 
prayed  regularly  every  Saturday  to  see  that  feature  expunged.  There 
is  no  sense  in  giving  us  that  weekly  dish  of  mush.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  many  thousand  readers  you  have  who  would  rather  the  space 
occupied  by  that  column  of  twaddle  were  devoted  to  the  Pope's  polit- 
ical Irish'  You  have  readers  who  take  the  Argonaut  because  it  gives 
them  something  to  read — it's  the  only  paper  in  Sin  Francisco  that  does 
— and  such  stuff  is  defrauding  those  readers.  You  might  as  well  give 
it  up  entirely.  You  are  not  good  gushers,  and  "society"  wants  unadul- 
terated gush,  pure  and  simple,  a  la  Call.  R. 

San  Jose,  March  7,  1883. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  been  reading  your  "society"  article, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  true,  I  know  of  certain  people  who,  upon 
the  morning  preceding  their  balls,  not  only  allow,  but  pay,  Jenkins  to 
come,  note-book  in  hand,  and  jot  down  not  the  floral  decorations  alone, 
but  every  item  of  their  costumes  as  well ;  and  those  who  do  not  stoop 
to  this,  and  still  remain  unnoticed,  are  ready  to  concede  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,  insomuch  as  the  record  of  their  triumphs  can  not  be 
handed  down  to  all  posterity.  As  for  not  wanting  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  in  the  papers,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  I  have  heard 
girls  say  that  death  and  destruction  would  be  preferable  to  seeing  them- 
selves in  print  as  the  "pretty  Miss  So-and-So,"  "the  belle  of  San 
Francisco,"  etc, ,  but  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  1  never  heard  a  hand- 
some girl  say  it ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  ultra-modest 
ones  would  give  a  good  month's  sleep  for  the  rapture  of  being  so  desig- 
nated.    I  suppose  you  know  that  many  people,  the 's  and "3 

among  the  number,  have  the  reputation  of  writing  the  accounts  of  their 
parties  which  appear  in  the  Tuesday  horror,  and  other  dailies,  them- 
selves. T. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1883. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  You  indulged  in  an  unwholesome  little  grumble 
two  weeks  ago  because  your  "  Society  "  column  was  not  what  you  in- 
tended it  to  be,  and  deliberately  pronounced  it  a  "  failure. "  Do  you 
know  the  reason  why  ?  There  is  a  sameness  and  insipidity  about  the 
everlastingly  dished-up  toilettes ;  the  ever-recurring  descriptions  of 
decorations  ;  the  calculations  of  yards  of  smilax  and  tons  of  flowers  ; 
the  mention  that  such  a  room  was  canvased  for  dancing,  and  that  the 
musicians  were  "ensconced"  (I  think  that  is  the  conventional  word) 
in  a  floral  alcove.  One  grows  weary  of  hearing  that  the  menu  cards 
were  hand-painted  (some  of  them  execrably)  and  cost  so  much  ;  that 
the  table  was  superb,  the  entertainment  sumptuous  ;  and  that  after 
"  doing  "  the  reception,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  (to  whom  you  pay 
the  very  doubtful  compliment  of  being  a  "compromise  between  a  host 
and  a  bar-keeper  "),  "with  a  sly  wink,  leads  his  male  guests  through  the 
tunnel  of  back-halls,  or  the  incline  of  back-stairs,  to  the  cigar-box  and 
black  bottle. "  Moreover,  you  assert  the  unwillingness  of  party-givers 
to  publicity,  in  language  more  strong  than  refined,  to  be  "unadulter- 
ated sham  and  rot."  Now,  dear  Argonaut,  do  you  call  that  society? 
Do  you  see  anything  in  such  a  social  conglomerate  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated  week  after  week  in  your  paper,  that  you  should  fret  and 
fume  because  you  are  not  posted  in  the  minutise  of  an  entertainment, 
where  the  host  is  conspicuous  as  a  figure-head  only,  because  he  holds 
the  check-book? — his  wife  a  mere  block,  on  which  to  display  velvets, 
satins,  and  diamonds? — where  the  guests  curry-comb  you  for  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  Duchesse  and  Valenciennes  lace,  where 
the  black  bottle  is  an  essential  to  the  feast,  and  where  tobacco  is  surrep- 
titiously enjoyed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  little  counts  in  your  article? 
Let  me  assure  you  the  elements  of  good  society  are  few  and  far  between 
in  such  meetings.  If  you  should  say,  Mrs.  Blank  discharged  her  social 
obligations  to  six  hundred  guests  last  week,  or  Mrs.  G.  was  ' '  at  home  " 
to  as  many  during  a  "tea"  or  "reception,"  no  one  would  call  your 
briel  notice  an  impertinence.  But  there  are  people,  and  many,  who 
entertain  largely,  who  strenuously  object  to  the  public  being  invited  to 
their  homes.  If  the  reporters  pick  up  stray  sheaves  for  their  several  jour- 
nals, it  is  annoying,  but  unavoidable.  Yet  there  are  few  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  see  the  names  of  their  young  daughters  blazoned  in  a  public  print 
time  after  time— the  lovely  bare  arms,  the  decolletee  dress,  the  beam- 
ing smile,  the  graceful  dancing,  the  details  of  the  toilette  entered  into 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  And  it  is  a  poor  commentary  on  society 
when  these  particulars  proceed  from  the  feast-givers  themselves,  as  you 
hint  in  some  cases  they  do.  Believing  in  the  immaculate  purity,  in 
the  charming  modesty  of  girlhood,  it  may  be  an  old  fogy's  idea  that 
the  bloom  is  rubbed  from  the  peach,  "the  fragrance  escapes  from  the 
flower,"  when  such  things  are  gratifying  to  a  young  lady  ;  nor  do  1  be- 
lieve that  our  Western  civilization  is  so  crude  as  to  admit  that  curiosity 
as  to  what  one's  neighbors  are  doing  is  an  evidence  of  either  culture  or 
refinement.  There  are  circles  in  San  Francisco  where  delightful  inter- 
change of  thought,  sentiment,  and  feeling  permeate  the  social  atmos- 
phere. There  are  coteries  for  the  best  advantages  in  music,  classes  for 
advancement  in  literature,  conversational  interchange  of  thought  regard- 
ing art — in  painting,  sculpture,  embroidery,  and  kindred  subjects.  Ease 
and  kindliness  prevail;  the  pecuniary  standard  is  far  from  uniform,  but 
the  elegant  mansion  and  the  simple  cottage  are  alike  presided  over  by 
ladies ;  and  on  the  common  ground  of  good-breeding  and  fair  educa- 
tional advantages  guests  at  each  can  pass  an  enjoyable  afternoon  or  even- 
ing without  the  apprehension  of  appearing  in  the  frivolous  "  Society  " 
column,  which  is  generally  neither  spicy,  brilliant,  nor  original.  Nor 
are  they  confined  solely  to  the  softer  sex,  although  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  gentlemen  are  not  as  powerful  factors  in  "  good 
society  "  as  they  should  be.     What  is  the  reason?  L.  H. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1883. 


"  Howells  and  James." 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Please  inform  a  number  of  anxious  readers 
what  R.  S.  Smith  was  driving  at  in  his  communication  of  two  weeks 
ago,  entitled  "Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James."  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
spring  such  a  riddle  on  the  community  without  giving  previous  notice. 
At  the  least,  his  "language  of  the  future"  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  glossary.  Your  interrogators  have  carefully  perused  the  article  in 
question,  but  opinions  differ  so  widely  as  to  what  Mr.  Smith  had  on 
his  soul  when  he  penned  the  same,  that  we  appeal  to  you  in  despair. 
Is  it  the  water  question,  the  tariff,  or  the  nightmare  ? 

San  Francisco,  February  27,  1883.  Ten  of  Us. 

[A  slight  examination  or  analysis  discovers  Mr.  Smith's  meaning. 
He  fears  that  American  literature  has  become  so  impregnated  with  a 
mania  for  giving  preference  to  a  dissection  or  discussion  of  a  type  of 
character  over  methods  distinctively  narrative  in  their  nature.  He  can 
best  be  explained  in  his  own  words  :  "If  there  set  in  no  reaction  in 
favor  of  incident  and  action  and  plot,  of  imagination  and  character 
and  largeness  of  outlook,  then  is  American  culture  worthy  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  Longfellow,  and  Holmes."  Again  he  says,  after  urgiDg 
the  proposition  that  Howells  is  the  Prophet  of  Commonplace  and  James 
the  Apostle  of  Inconsequence,  "If  the  Commonplace  deserve  a  Pro- 
phet, if  Inconsequence  merit  an  Apostle,  then  is  the  misjudgment  of 
the  hour  just  judgment,  and  the  mutual  admiration  of  Boston  and  its 
imitators  as  infallible  as  it  assumes  to  be.  But  why  should  Inconse- 
quence or  the  Commonplace  be  exploited  ?  "] 


The  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  produce  large  quantities  of  yel- 
low diamonds.  Their  color,  of  course,  lessens  their  value,  a  white  dia- 
mond being  worth  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  a  yellow  one  of  the  same 
weight.  It  was  recently  reported  that  a  method  of  changing  the  objec- 
tionable color  had  been  discovered.  "Such,"  says  the  London  Truth, 
"  is  the  case  ;  but  the  important  addition  has  to  be  made  that  the  yel- 
low reappears  after  a  slight  washing,  as  some  French  merchants  lately 
found  out  to  their  cost,  after  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  of  some  perfectly 
white  diamonds.  The  method  is  a  simple  application  of  the  law  of 
complementary  colors.  The  yellow  diamond  is  put  in  some  violet  solu- 
tion. A  slight  coating  of  violet  suffices  to  render  diamonds  of  the  most 
pronounced  yellow  tint  perfectly  white." 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
series  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon  a  week  ago, 
before  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  Although  the 
three  afternoon  instead  of  evening  performances  have 
secured  a  fuller  orchestra,  and  the  especial  approval 
of  many  ladies,  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  by  sub- 
scribers in  numerous  cases,  on  account  of  a  change 
in  time  unforeseen  by  them  when  their  seats  for  the 
season  were  first  purchased.  Business  men  and 
teachers  of  music,  whose  afternoon  hours  are  partic- 
ularly occupied,  and  still  other  victims  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  who  had  counted  upon  six  evenings 
of  musical  profit  and  pleasure,  have  been  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  three  only,  and  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  use  of  their  remaining  tickets. 
These  last  were  probably  given  away  to  the  various 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  holders,  and  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  compulsory  generosity  was  thus  for- 
lornly developed  ;  but  its  rewards  were  equivocal, 
and  the  list  of  genuine  disappointments  is  not  a  short 
one. 

The  Beethoven  overture,  "  Zur  Weihe  des  Hauses," 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  the  concluding  programme  played 
by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  The  opportunity  of 
listening  to  this  fine  overture  was  made  more  than  a 
fortunate  chance  by  reason  of  an  exceedingly  express- 
ive interpretation  Its  breadth  and  nobility  of  effect 
were  invested  with  all  the  serious  and  satisfactory 
charm  that  comes  of  artistic  treatment  and  compre' 
hension,  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  displayed  by  a 
really  musical  audience  at  the  close  of  this  number 
was  difficult  to  account  for. 

Musicians  never  tire  of  talking  or  writing  of  Franz 
Schubert's  C  Major  Symphony — still  less  of  listening 
to  its  spring-haunted  Andante.  And  very  beautifully 
was  set  forth  that  wealth  of  sound,  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hinrichs's  baton.  The  lovely  strain 
of  melody  that  is  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
woven  like  a  little  pattern  forever  in  and  out,  the 
horns  mourning  like  "dim  sequestered  doves,"  the 
musical  opulence  of  the  whole  lavish  movement — 
"  not  for  Venice  would  we  miss  a  note  of  it." 

So  far  as  selection  and  arrangement  went,  this 
final  programme  seemed  to  afford  especial  pleasure. 
Mr.  Heyman's  violin  solo,  a  Cavatina  (op.  69)  by 
Jadassohn,  was  a  composition  of  poetical  beauty 
and  interest,  and  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Aside  from  the  discrepancy  in  pitch  which  existed 
between  Mr.  Heyman's  instrument  and  the  orchestra 
on  most  high  notes,  the  solo  and  accompaniment 
were  in  good  accord,  and  the  latter  admirably  sup- 
ported the  former  throughout.  Mr.  Heyman's  friends 
were  present  in  force,  as  shown  by  an  earnest  recall 
and  the  presentation  to  him  of  numerous  floral  tributes. 

Saint-Saen's  "  Panse  Macabre  "  excited  the  usual 
expressions  of  approval,  and  the  performance  was 
concluded  by  the  presentation  of  three  selections 
from  the  works  of  that  lamented  genius,  Richard 
Wagner.  These  compositions  were  the  overture  of 
the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act  of  "  Lohengrin,"  and  from  "Tannhauser," 
"  Einzug  der  Gaste  auf  Wartburg."  The  "  Lohen 
grin"  introduction  was  re-demanded,  and  the  new 
sad  memory  we  hold  in  common  surrounded  the 
entire  group  with  melancholy  interest.  F,  A. 

San  Francisco,  March  5th.  1883. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"A.  D.  C." — You  need  not  have  read  it. 

"  Subscriber." — The  missing  one  will  shortly  reap- 
pear. 

"Dramatic  Correspondent,"  Peoria,  III. — We  do 
not  care  for  dramatic  correspondence,  and  particu- 
larly not  from  Peoria. 

"A.  H,  R." — Thanks  for  the  extract.     May  use  it. 

"  J-  L." — It  has  been  carefully  waste-basketed. 

"  The  White  Death." — Accepted. 

"  Pipette's  Paradise. " —Declined. 

"Her  Mistake." — Declined. 

"Jack  Warrington."—  Declined. 

"A  Hidden  Page."— Declined. 

"  Our  Garden." — Declined. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art  of  San  Francisco  has  lately  received 
from  the  East  a  new  and  pleasing  variety  of  art 
needlework.  By  a  judicious  and  tasteful  combina- 
tion of  delicately  shaded  ribbons  with  embroidery 
silk  the  effect  of  finely  wrought  flowers  upon  a  satin 
groundwork  is  produced.  This  mode  can  be  utilized 
in  fashioning  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  articles. 
There  are  also  on  exhibition  some  specimens  of  the 
new  process  of  painting  on  fine  silk,  quite  perfect  in 
imitation  of  the  stained  glass-work  now  in  vogue. 
Beautiful  results  can  be  obtained  from  this  method,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  easily  acquired.  The  society 
is  fully  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  both  of  the 
above  branches  of  work,  having  materials  at  com- 
mand for  the  purpose. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  finds  occa- 
sion to  say  :  "  Mr.  Louis  Aldrich  is  a  practical  man 
— a  very  practical  man.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
inspiration  or  divine  afflatus  theory  in  connection  with 
play-writing  or  the  drama.  He  thinks  that  if  man- 
agers and  actors  went  about  it  in  the  right  way  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  perfectly  capable  of  writing  what 
is  wanted.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Every  manager  might  thus  be  enibled  to  keep 
a  staff  of  playwrights  just  as  a  newspaper  keeps  a 
staff  of  editors.  He  might  say  to  his  tragedy  editor  : 
'  Jones,  I  want  a  tragedy  by  Saturday  night.  Get 
your  leading  fellow  assassinated,  and  fill  in  your  dra- 
matis personse  with  civil  service  reformers,  suicides, 
and  political  grave-diggers  ;  and  Smith,  write  up  a 
great  American  comedy  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  lay  your 
scene  at  Saratoga,  and  make  your  heroine  run  off 
with  a  bogus  duke  who  turns  out  to  be  a  bank  cash- 
ier.' All  this  sounds  easy  enough  on  paper  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, poets  and  dramatists  are  seldom  practical 
men,  and  this  is  frequently  discovered  when  it  is  too 
late." 


The  World,  of  London,  asserts  that  during  Mr. 
Henry  Irving's  stay  in  this  country,  next  winter,  Mr. 
Abbey  will  introduce  Lawrence  Barrett,  Miss  Clara 
Morris,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and  perhaps  Lotta,  at 
the  London  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  World's  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Anderson  is  densely  English  :  "  Miss 
Mtiry  Anderson  is  not  a  very  great  actress,  but  she 
has  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  most  perfect  fig- 
ure and  the  most  beautiful  face  in  America."  In 
answer  to  this  the  New  York  Times  remarks  :  "  We 
had  not  known  that  Miss  Anderson  possesses  such  a 
reputation.  She  has,  unquestionably,  a  fine,  intelli- 
gent face,  and  a  figure  which  is  supple  and  full  of 
graceful  dignity,  but  her  talent  is  better  than  her  fig- 
ure. Miss  Anderson  has  been  studying  with  vigor  of 
late  under  the  excellent  care  of  Mr.  Franklin  Sar- 
gent." 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Uemoie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE    BEST    JLITB    CHE-A-IFIEST    2sI\A.TTT:r..A_Ij   Ji.I'EHIEaSrT   WATER 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.   Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Dbuooists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

523  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


At  the  Baldwin  next  week  William  Horace  Lingard 
opens  in  Godfrey's  comedy,  "The  Parvenu."  The 
piece  is  still  running  in  London,  and  has  been  a 
marked  success  in  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
company  includes  the  following  names  :  Mr.  William 
Horace  Lingard,  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson,  Mr.  Frederic 
Corbett,  Mr.  Byron  Douglass,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson, 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Andrews,  Miss 
Louise  Sylvester,  and  Miss  Tessie  Butler.  The  an- 
nouncement states  :  "  'The  Parvenu'  will  make  the 
thirty-eighth  original  production  Mr.  Lingard  has 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  amusement- loving 
public  of  San  Francisco." 


At  the  California  "  The  Red  Pocket-book  "  is  billed 
until  further  notice.  It  will  probably  run  through 
this  and  next  week.  A  number  of  promising  engage- 
ments are  announced  at  this  house  ;  among  others, 
the  Vokes  Family,  the  McCall  Opera  Troupe,  the 
Union  Square  Company,  fanauschek,  and  the  Ma- 
pleson  Opera  Troupe. 


The  Rice  Surprise  Party  in  "  Pop  "  are  announced 
for  all  of  next  week  at  the  Bush  Street.  The  Harri- 
sons, Alice  and  Louis,  appear  on  the  19th  instant. 


The  Minstrels  have  been  drawing  good  houses  at 
the  Standard  during  the  week.  "  Mulcahy's  Racket" 
is  the  principal  leature.     It  is  well  received. 


The  grand  spectacular  piece  to  be  produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  on  Easter  Monday,  is 
entitled  "  Le  Voyage  dans  la  Lune."  There  will  be 
some  remarkable  scenic  effects,  and  the  mounting 
will  be  of  a  most  superb  character.  The  music  is  by 
Offenbach. 


The  business  management  of  the  Overland  Month- 
ly and  California  Publishing  Company  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Samuel  Carson,  120  Sutter  Street,  who 
will  henceforth  conduct  the  enterprise. 


The  late  fright  of  France  at  the  manifesto  of  Prince 
Napoleon  recalls  to  a  foreign  writer  a  story  about 
Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  great  tragedienne.  One 
night  in  1S48  the  lady  was  in  the  green-room  of  the 
Theatre  Francais,  previous  to  going  on  the  stage  to 
recite  the  "Marseillaise."  Attired  as  the  Republic, 
with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  tricolor 
standard,  she  paced  the  floor,  rehearsing  in  a  terrible 
voice  fragments  of  Rouget  de  l'Isle's  hymn,  "Aux 
armes,  citoyens,"  etc.  But  suddenly  she  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  dropped  her  flag,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  actor  Regnier.  She  had  seen  a 
mouse. 


Sunday, 


CLXXI.— Bill    or  Fare   for    Six  Persons- 
March   zz. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Smelts  a  l'Espagnole. 

Lamb  Chops.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Asparagus.     Fr.ed  Parsnips. 

Roa,t  Mallard  Ducks. 

Lettuce,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Floating    Island.  Sponge   Cake. 

Apples,  Bananas,  and  Oranges. 

Julienne  Soup. —  Slice  an  onion  and  fry  brown  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Put  in  three  pints  of  beef-stock,  with 
one  small  turnip  and  one  carrot  chopped.  When  these  have 
boiled  an  hour,  add  half  a  stalk  of  celery  cut  small,  a  blade 
of  mace,  salt  and  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  green  peas  and 
string  beans.  Boil  two  hours  more.  Then  rub  half"  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour  and  stir  in. 

Floating  Island. — Put  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  and  a 
gill  and  a  half  of  powdered  sugar  together,  and  beat  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Then  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  dress  it  with 
sweetmeats,  and,  just  before  it  is  served,  pour  into  the  dish 
cream  enough  to  float  it. 


A  Prosperous  Institution. 

The  Pacific  Bank  has  just  arrived  at  the 
end  of  another  year  of  successful  operations,  and  has 
entered  upon  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence. 
To  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  fortunes  of  our 
financial  institutions,  this  will  be  welcome  news,  for 
there  is  no  bank  which  deserves  so  well  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  does  this  one. 
During  the  many  years  ol  its  existence  it  has  never 
once  appeared  in  a  doubtlul  position  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  history  of  this  bank  furnishes  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  success  whicli  mny  be  obtained  by  follow- 
ing closely  the  principles  o!  a  sound  business  policy. 
Certainly  no  similar  institution  possesses  in  as  high  a 
degree  the  confidence  ol  its  patrons,  whose  number 
is  steadily  increasing  and  embraces  a  long  line  of  San 
Francisco's  most  solid  business  houses. 


-  DO    NOT    BE    DECEIVED.        INSIST   ON    HAVING 

the  genuine  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  made  only  by  the 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  and  take  nothing  else. 


—  If  there  is  anything  in  San  Francisco 
that  is  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort  it  is  the 
place  where  one  may  get  a  good  lunch,  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  served  with  dispatch, 
to  be  eaten  upon  clean  linen,  with  ease,  in  a  spacious 
saloon,  in  the  society  of  well-behaved  people,  with- 
out haste,  in  cleanliness,  order,  and  comlort.  We 
could  write  a  book  upon  the  danger  of  bolting  un- 
cooked food,  without  time  for  mastication.  We 
could  write  a  library  upon  the  discomforts  ot  a  dirty 
lunch-house,  unclean  linen,  flies  in  the  butter,  slouchy 
waiters,  everybody  in  a  hurry,  from  the  cook  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  cashier  at  the  desk. 

The  gentleman  or  lady  who  demands  a  quiet  break- 
fast, a  generous  mid-day  lunch,  or  an  afternoon  tea  ; 
the  country  visitor  who  seeks  the  accommodation  of 
an  eating-house  to  eat,  and  not  to  drink  alcoholic, 
vinous,  or  malt  beverages,  who  wants,  something  that 
tickles  tht;  palate,  fills  the  stomach,  satisfies  the  ap- 
petite, and  does  not  altogether  deplete  the  purse, 
will  find  it  at  the  new  establishment  known  as  the 
Quaker  Dairy,  No.  33  Post  Street,  under  the  Me- 
ciianics'  Institute.  To  the  main  saloon  is  added  a 
private  and  handsomely  furnished  dressing-room,  for 
the  accommodation  01  ladies,  a  most  desirable  ap- 
pendage to  any  establishment  depending  upon  their 
patronage.  This  saloon  is  commodious  and  well 
imnished,  adorned  with  mirrors,  embellished  with  en- 
gravings, and  presenting  altogether  a  most  attractive 
appearance.  The  kitchen  is  what  it  should  be,  the 
chef  d'&uvre.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  con- 
cern ttiat  the  Pennsylvania  farmer's  barn  does  to  the 
dwelling.  It  is  perlect  in  all  its  appointments.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  this  establishment  for 
such  family  accommodations  as  will  embrace  a  bill  of 
fare  to  suit  both  children  and  adults,  This  new 
Quaker  Dairy  is  under  the  proprietorial  management 
of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bird  and  Mr.  Falls— the  former 
originally  connected  with  the  Quaker  Dairy  on  Sutter 
Street.  This  new  concern  is  centrally  located,  at  the 
very  pivotal  centre  of  San  Francisco,  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  hotels,  terries,  and  business  men,  at  33  Post 
Street,  under  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


B.  Lhavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Ha  V.MAN Associate  Manager 


"For  goodness*  sake,  don't  say  I  told  yon." 

EVERY  EVENING, 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 


1. 1ST  NIGHTS  ! 


LAST  \Hi 111  S  ! 


RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY, 

heir  highly  Sensational,  Melodramatic,  Operatic,  Mu- 
sical Melange, 


POP. 


POP. 


Monday,  March  l!iih,  THE  IIAKB.I30NS. 

Seats  on  sale  and  can  be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 


T 


HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 


—  For  thick  heads,  heavy  stomachs,   bilious- 
ness, "Wells' May  Apple  Pills,"  cathartic.  ioands5c. 


—  What  gives  a  healthy  appetite,  an  in- 
creased  digestion,  strength  to  the  muscles,  and  tone 
to  the  nerves?     Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  The  great  distinguishing  feature  of 
Redding 's  Russia  Salve  is  its  power  to  reduce  in- 
flammation. 

— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restore? 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $1,  at  druggists 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

:or.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


MISS  EiHilM   1IOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
I  NO.  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Communications 
may  te  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


GUSTAV  FROHMAN LESSEE. 


SAT!  KUAV MATINEE  AXD  EVENING. 


HAZEL    KIRKE. 


HAZEL    KIRKE. 


HAZEL    KIRKE. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

GUSTAVE  FROHMAN LESSEE. 

Commencing  Monday March  l'Uli, 

Engagement  of  the  World-famed  Comedian, 

WILLIAM    HORACE    LINGARD, 

Supported  by 

HIS     OWN     COMPANY, 

In  the  Comedy  of 

THE     PARVENU. 


Great  Success  in  lomlon. 
lfiostou. 


New  York,  and 


NO   SUNDAY    PERFORMANCFS    DURING  THIS 
ENGAGEMENT. 


Seats  can  now  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office. 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as  three-ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EASTE 


AT 


BOOK  ST^*= 

(Telephone  No. 

746    MARKET 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    RECREANT    ZOUAVE. 
A  Sketch  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 

The  tall  blacksmith.  Lory,  of  Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Mines,  was  anything  but  satisfied  that  evening. 

Usually,  as  soon  as  the  fire  in  the  forge  was  extin- 
guished, at  sunset,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  his  door  to  enjoy  that  thorough  lassitude  im- 
parted by  heavy  work  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  and, 
before  dismissing  his  apprentices,  drank  with  them 
long  draughts  of  cool  beer  as  he  watched  the  work- 
men leaving  the  manufactories.  But  that  evening  the 
good  man  remained  in  his  forge  up  to  the  moment  of 
sifing  down  at  table,  and  even  then  quitted  it  as  if 
with  regret.  Madame  Lory  thought,  as  she  looked 
at  her  husband : 

"What  has  happened  to  him?  Perhaps  he  has 
received  from  the  regiment  some  bad  news,  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  tell  me?  Perhaps  our  oldest  son  is 
ill?" 

But  she  was  afraid  10  ask  any  questions,  and  sim- 
ply busied  herself  with  keeping  quiet  three  flaxen- 
haired  youngsters,  tanned  to  the  hue  of  ripe  wheat 
ears,  who  were  laughing  around  the  board  as  they 
ate  excellent  black-radish  salad  dressed  with  cream. 

At  last  the  blacksmith  pushed  away  his  plate  in 
anger. 

'■  Ah  !  the  beggars,  the  dogs  !  "  he  cried. 

"Who,  Lory?"  asked  his  wife. 

He  burst  out  with  : 

"  I  mean  five  or  six  wretches  in  the  uniform  of 
French  soldiers,  who  have  been  seen,  ever  since  morn- 
ing, roaming  about  the  town,  locked  arms  with  the 
Bavarians  1  They  are  more  of  those  renegades  who 
have — how  do  they  express  it? — decided  to  accept  the 
nationality  of  Prussia.  And  to  think  that  every  day 
we  see  these  false  Alsatians  returning  1  What  have 
they  given  them  to  drink?" 

Ihe  wife  strove  to  defend  them. 

"My  poor  man,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  altogether 
their  fault.  That  African  Algeria,  to  which  they  were 
sent,  is  so  far  away  !  They  get  homesick  there,  and 
the  temptation  to  return  and  be  free  is  loo  strong  for 
them." 

Lory  struck  the  table  fiercely  with  his  fist. 

"Stop,  mother!"  exclaimed  he.  "You  women 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  By  dint  of  living  al- 
ways with  and  for  your  children,  you  get  as  childish 
as  they  are.  Well,  I  say  to  you  that  those  men  are 
beggars,  renegades,  the  most  cowardly  of  cowards  ; 
and  that  if,  unfortunately,  our  Christian  should  prove 
capable  of  such  an  infamy,  as  truly  as  that  my  name 
is  George  Lory,  and  that  I  served  seven  years  in  the 
chasseurs  of  France,  I  would  run  him  through  the 
body  with  my  sabre." 

And,  terrible  in  his  indignation,  half  rising,  the 
blacksmith  pointed  to  his  long  chasseur  blade  hang- 
ing against  the  wall  under  the  portrait  of  his  son — the 
portrait  of  a  Zouave  painted  in  Africa ;  but  the  sight  of 
that  frank  countenance,  all  bronzed  and  tanned  by 
the  sun,  amid  the  whiteness  and  obscurity  which  were 
bright  colors  in  the  daylight,  suddenly  calmed  him, 
and  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  a  fool  I  am,"  said  he,  "to  let  my  anger 
thus  get  the  better  of  me ;  as  if  our  Christian  could 
think  of  becoming  a  Prussian — he  who  killed  so  many 
Prussians  during  the  war  I  " 

Restored  to  good-humor  by  this  idea,  the  good 
man  finished  his  dinner  gayly,  and  immediately  aft- 
erward went  to  drink  a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer  at 
the  ' '  Ville  de  Strasbourg. " 

Madame  Lory  was  not  alone.  After  having  put  to 
bed  her  three  flaxen-haired  youngsters,  whom  she 
heard  cooing  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  like  a  nest  of 
birds  going  to  sleep,  she  took  her  work  and  began 
sewing  before  the  door,  on  the  side  of  the  gardens. 
From  time  to  time  she  sighed,  and  thought  : 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  they  are  cowards,  renegades.  But  no 
matter,  their  mothers  are  very  glad  to  see  them 
again  1" 

She  recalled  the  time  when  her  son,  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  army,  had  been  there  at  that  same 
hr'Ur  of  the  evening  preparing  to  lcok  after  the  little 
garden.  She  glanced  at  the  well  where  he  used  to 
come  to  fill  his  watering-pots,  in  his  blouse,  and  with 
his  long  hair— his  beautiful  hair,  which  was  cut  off 
when  he  became  a  Zouave. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  start.  The  little  back  gale, 
that  which  gave  access  to  the  fields,  was  open.  The 
dogs  had  not  barked  ;  nevertheless  the  person  who 
had  just  entered  crept  along  the  walls  like  a  robber, 
gliding  stealthily  between  the  bee-hives. 

"  How  are  you,  mother?  " 

Her  Christian  stood  before  her,  his  uniform  all  in 
disorder,  ashamed,  confused,  his  tongue  thick.  The 
wretch  had  returned  to  the  district  with  the  others, 
and  for  an  hour  had  been  prowling  around  the  house, 
awaiting  his  father's  departure  to  enter.  She  wished 
to  scold  him,  but  had  not  the  courage.  It  was  so 
long  since  she  had  seen  and  embraced  him  !  Be- 
sides, he  gave  her  such  good  reason  :  He  was  weary 
of  Algeria,  of  the  army,  of  living  always  far  from  his 
family  ;  then,  the  discipline  had  become  more  severe, 
and  his  comrades  called  him  "  Prussian,"  because ol 
his  Alsatian  accent.  She  believed  everything  he  said. 
She  had  only  to  look  at  him  to  believe  him.  While 
talking,  they  had  entered  the  house.  The  awakened 
youngsters  ran,  barefooted  and  in  their  nightgowns,  to 
kiss  their  big  brother.  His  mother  offered  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  he  was  not  hungry.  He  was  only 
thirsty,  terribly  thirsty,  and  drank  huge  draughts  ol 
water  on  top  of  all  the  beer  and  white  wine  to  which 
he  had  treated  himself  since  morning  at  the  ion. 

But  some  one  was  walking  in  the  court-yard.  It 
was  the  blacksmith  returning. 

"  Christian,  here  comes  your  father.  Quick,  hide 
yourself,  that  I  may  have  time  to  talk  to  him— to  ex- 
plain to  him." 

She  pushed  him  behind  the  huge  faience  stove, 
then  resumed  sewing  with  trembling  hands.  Unfort- 
unately, the  Zouave's  Chechia  had  been  left  upon  the 
table,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  Lory  saw  on  entering. 
The  mother's  pallor,  her  embarrassment,  furnished 
additional  evidence.     He  understood  everything. 

"  Christian  is  here  I  "  said  he,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
and,  taking  down  his  sabre  with  a  frantic  movement, 
he  rushed  toward  the  stove  where  the  Zouave  was 
concealed,  pale,  sobered,  leaning  against  the  wall 
from  fear  of  falling. 

The  mother  threw  herself  between  them,  crying : 

"Lory,  Lory,  don't  kill  him  !  I  wrote  to  him  to 
return,  that  you  needed  him  at  the  forge  ! " 

She  clung  to  his  arm,  dragged  herself  along,  wept. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  chamber  the  children  began 

crying  on  hearing  those  voices,  so  full  of  anger  and 

■    •    so  changed  that  they  no  longer  recognized  them. 

jiacksmith  paused,  and,  looking  at  his  wife, 

you  were  the  cause  of  his  coming  back, 
-  m  ?    So  far,  so  good  ;  let  him  go  to  bed.    To- 
-I  will  see  what  I  have  to  do," 


The  next  morning,  Christian,  on  awakening  hum 
a  heavy  sleep,  full  of  nightmares  and  terrors  without 
cause,  found  himself  again  in  the  chamber  of  his 
childhood.  Through  the  little  window-panes,  framed 
with  lead  and  almost  covered  on  the  outside  with 
blooming  hop-vines,  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  already 
warm  and  high.  Below,  the  hammers  were  sounding 
on  the  anvil.  His  mother  was  at  his  bedside ;  she 
had  not  quitted  it  the  whole  night  long,  with  such 
fear  had  her  husband's  anger  filled  her.  Neither  had 
the  blacksmith  been  in  bed.  Until  morning  he  had 
walked  about  the  house,  weeping,  sighing,  opening 
and  shutting  the  closets,  and  now  he  gravely  entered 
his  son's  chamber,  dressed  as  for  a  journey,  with 
high  gaiters,  a  slouch  hat,  and  a  stout,  iron-shod 
mountain  staff.     He  came  straight  to  the  bed,  saying : 

"  Come,  get  up  ! " 

The  young  man,  somewhat  confused,  arose  and 
moved  as  if  to  put  on  his  Zouave  uniform. 

"  No,  not  that  !"  said  his  father,  sternly. 

Trembling  with  fear,  his  mother  interposed : 

"  But,  husband,  he  has  no  other  clothes." 

"  Give  him  mine.     I  no  longer  need  them." 

While  Christian  was  dressing  himself,  Lory  care- 
fully folded  up  the  uniform — the  little  vest,  the  wide 
red  breeches — and,  the  bundle  made,  he  passed  about 
his  neck  the  strap  attached  to  the  tin  box  containing 
the  feuille  de  route. 

"  Now,  let  us  go  down  stairs,"  said  he  when  bad 
done  this,  and  the  three  silently  descended  to  the 
forge.  The  bellows  was  roaring  ;  everybody  was  at 
work.  On  seeing  again  that  shed,  with  its  doors  and 
windows  wide  open,  about  which  he  had  thought  so 
much  when  in  Algeria,  the  Zouave  remembered  his 
infancy  and  how  he  had  played  there  for  so  long  be- 
tween the  heat  of  the  highway  and  the  sparks  of  the 
forge,  brilliant  amid  the  black  coal-dusL  A  fit  of 
tenderness  took  possession  of  him,  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  his  father's  pardon  ;  but,  on  raising  his  eyes, 
he  encountered  only  an  inexorable  look. 

At  last  the  blacksmith  made  up  his  mind  to  speak. 

"Son,"  said  he,  "you  see  the  anvil,  the  tools — 
they  all  belong  to  you.  And  all  that,  too  1 "  added 
he,  showing  him  the  little  garden,  which  was  visible, 
full  of  sunlight  and  bees,  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by 
the  smoky  frame  of  the  doorway.  "  The  bee-hives, 
the  vineyards,  the  house,  all  are  yours.  Since  you 
have  sacrificed  your  honor  for  these  things,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  take  care  of  them.  You  are  master 
here.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  away.  You  owe  five 
years  to  France  ;  J  shall  serve  them  out  for  you  !  " 

*'  Lory,  Lory,  where  are  you  going?"  cried  his  poor 
wife. 

"Father!"  supplicated  the  son.  But  the  black- 
smith had  already  departed,  walking  rapidly,  without 
looking  back. 

#  #  *  *  #  *  *  * 

At  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  at  the  depot  of  the  Third 
Zouaves,  there  has  been  for  some  time  an  enlisted 
volunteer  fifty-five  years  old. 


Chips  from  Various  Blockheads. 

It  has  now  become  fashionable  in  Eastern  cities  to 
be  married  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  gives  the  bride's  Jemale  relatives  time  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  before  the  evening  train  comes. — 
Boston  Post. 

An  aesthetic  writer  discusses  "The  Evolution  of 
Hosiery."  If  he  were  to  see  a  sleigh-load  of  pretty 
girls  overturned  in  a  snow-bank  he  might  write  a 
more  interesting  article  on  the  revolution  in  hosiery. 
— Nomstown  Herald. 

It  may  not  be  exactly  civil  to  assume  because  a 
man  has  a  dress  suit  on  at  the  theatre  that  he  is  an 
usher,  and  demand  that  he  shall  show  you  to  your 
seat,  but  it  is  mighty  amusing.     He  gets  so  mad.- 
Boston  Post.    \ 

A  bank  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  closed  its  doors 
because  the  President  lost  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars speculating  in  oil.  Bank  Presidents  are  affable 
gentlemen  who  make  other  people  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes.—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Nig  dna  ysnat "  looks  awfully  classical ;  but  just 
go  around  by  the  back  door  and  tip  a  wink  to  the  bar- 
keeper, and  he'll  translate  the  bottle  so  as  the  label 
will  read,  "  Gin  and  tansy."  Latin  comes  high,  but 
we  must  have  it,  you  know. — N.  Y.  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  serial,  "Through 
One  Administration,"  is  still  running  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  Looking  back  to  the  golden  period  when 
it  beg-in,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  trying  to  revive  the  movement  to  extend 
the  presidential  term  to  six  years. — Puck. 

When  a,  fond  father  feeds  his  infant  at  the  table  for 
the  first  lime  he  is  compelled  to  send  his  best  suit  to 
the  tailor's  to  be  cleaned.  Subsequently  he  either 
wears  an  old  ulster  and  a  pair  of  overalls  at  meals,  or 
else  places  the  child  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. — 
New  York  Commercial. 

When  a  servant  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  drops 
a  five- thousand-dollar  piece  of  bric-a-brac  andsmashes 
it  all  to  piecps,  the  Sultan  calmly  shoots  the  servant, 
and  alter  that  the  rest  are  more  careful.  In  this 
country  you  pay  the  girl's  wages,  as  usual,  and  look 
around  for  more  bric-a-brac. — Chicago  Times. 

At  a  Boston  dinner-party  the  other  evening  Mrs. 
[ulia  Ward  Howe  emphatically  expressed  her  dislike 
and  disapproval  of  Governor  Ben  Butler,  and  finally 
declared  that  she  never  would  allow  him  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  The  exact  date  on  which  General 
Butler  will  commit  suicide  is  not  known. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Yesterday  a  boy  about  sixteen  years  old  got  a  tum- 
ble in  a  coal-hole,  and  was  evidently  pretty  badly 
hurt.  On  getting  up  he  swore  fluently,  and  a  clergy- 
man, passing,  paused  and  asked  why  he  discoursed 
so  irreligiously  ;  to  which  the  lad  replied  that  he  was 
too  big  to  cry,  and,  by  hokey,  he'd  got  to  do  some- 
thing.— Boston  Post. 

According  to  Mr.  Proctor,  if  from  a  single  pair,  for 
five  thousand  years,  each  husband  and  wile  hadmarried 
at  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  there  had  been  no 
deaths,  the  population  of  the  earth  would  be  2.199,- 
915.  followed  by  one  hundred  and  fortv-one  ciphers. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  not  allowed 
for  the  men  who  would  naturally  jump  town. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

A  dispatch  from  Rockford.  111.,  relative  to  the  ar- 
rest of  a  young  man  who  had  stolen  money  from  his 
employers,  states  that  "  he  received  a  salary  of  twen- 
ty-two dollars  a  month,  but  has  been  living  so  fast 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  spend  double  that 
amount."  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  one  young 
man  could  lavish  forty-four  dollars  on  himself,  but 
fast  horses,  women,  and  cards  are  probably  to  be 
bl&med,— Chicago  Tribvm.   ^ 


No  Whiskey  rJ 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com- 
posed mostly  of  alcohol  or 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper- 
ance by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  guaranteed  to  be  a  non- 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

Rev.  G.W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re- 
view, says  of  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters: 

Cin.,0.,Nov.  16, 1 881. 
Gents : — The  foolish  wast- 
ing ot  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul- 
gence of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity ; 
and  if  applied,  will  save  hun- 
dreds who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil- 
ity, overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relief 


NOTICE, 

TN  THE  SUPER/OR  COURT  IN  AND 

for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

Matter  of  Estate  of  THEODORE  LeROY,  deceased 
— Department  No   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  this  Court,  at  the  N*w  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  of  Tall  cut  P.  Cary,  praying  for 
ajdecree  of  this  Court  authorizing  and  directing  Edward  J. 
LeBreton,  as  the  administrator  of  said  estate,  to  convey 
unto  the  petitiouer  a  certain  one-eighteenth  interest  undi- 
vided of,  in,  and  to  a  tract  of  about  45  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Leandro  Rancho,  Alameda  County,  formerly  owned  by 
one  Magdalena  E.  Nugent,  and  more  particularly  described 
in  said  petition  now  on  file  in  this  Court. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk. 
E.  J.  Ca»ev,  Deputy  Co.  Clerk. 

H.^F.  Crake,  Esq.,  Atty.  for  Petitioner. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^-'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  F-bruary,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  7)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
-509  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal'fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  27,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  Cat 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit   Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRILLOX, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PRUGGIST?. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


C.  P.  SHR^FTRT.D.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  10  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


c. 


A»OLPRE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


()FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ft  ft  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Kefail  I  ,  1 1  A  I       or  Olfice  by 
Dealer    In  U  U  M  L  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Ueale    Street,    S.   F. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  Mill  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFEYERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Suga 
(or  export. 

C.  ADOIPHE  LOW,  President. 

Offioe — 208  California  Street 


JOHN  MIRDLETOX, 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  removed  to  his  old  number, 

14    POST    STREET. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

No.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar  prooC. 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      AAQCQ 
and  Note  VHU  L.O 


hold  on  CO  I  o 


is.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Toast. 


vo  a  positive  renvily  for  the  shove  disease;  bv  It  a  use 
thousands  of ensos  of  1  ho  worst  kind  nnd  of  long  standing 
b  W6  been  cured.  Indce.i.  stosuronK  Is  my  faith  In  Its  efllcacr, 
that  I  will  pi'nd  TWO  HorTT.R3FKEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  BUlTorcr,  Give  Ex- 
prom  &  P.  0.  address,  DA,  T.  A.  BLOCUlt  in  Fowl  St.,  N,  t, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

Time  Sebcdnle,  Monday,  March  5,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  ANdTrE  ?UE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  J"  .  M 
•3.00  P.  M, 
*+  OO  P.  M. 


*4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  :.i. 

S.OO  A.  It. 
*5-0O  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OD  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*5.00  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. , 


.  Benicia. , 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . , 

land  East /Emigrant. 

J  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

lone  . 


.  Knight's  Landing. 

•T  "      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno.... 

.Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico., 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . . 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


S..53 


..  M. 


3,30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
*  S.OO  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.O0  A.  M 
*3.30   P  M 


(  Ogden  and)  Express 

\  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/  _  \  via  Livermore. . 

JSa?^?1?       UaBenioa..... 
|and   Colfax,  I  ^Beni,.;,..... 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


..  Tehama  a  nd  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


..(tSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  p.  m. 
*io.io  A.  M. 
*I?-40  p.  m. 

7.40  p.  m. 
1 1.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
•12.40  P.  M. 

II.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
*S-40  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  U, 
*I2.40P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M, 
5.40  P.  M, 
3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 

*8.40A.  M, 
II.IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

♦7.40  P.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*7.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


INSURANCE. 


S.    F. 


(■6.50  A.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3oP.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
6.3O  P    M 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M, 

*3-30  P.  M. 

4.30  p 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ( 
Menlo  Parle f 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


6.4O   A.  M 

9.05   A.  M. 

*I0.02   A.  M. 

3-37    *•    M- 

t5.04    P.  M. 
6  02    P.  M  . 


)     E 


[O.4OA.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M.  I 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  (  I  *i 
and  Monterey j| 


10.40  a.  M.  \ Hollisterand  Ties  Pinos. 


Pacific  Department. 
London  &  LaBcashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIReInSTRANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER.     -      -     MANAGER 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE   NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.' 


Capital  paid  up S  3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4  500,00c 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-30  P. 


Si 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
.    .        .  and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystatioa 


6.02  p.  m, 


'Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sponsmen's  Train). 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  S.oo  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7-°°>  7-3°.    S.oo, 

8.30,   900,  9.30,    10.00,   10.30,    11.30,   12.30,   I-3°.   2-3°, 

3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,    5.30,  6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,    S.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   "I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00, 
1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.oo,  7.00,  "*8.oo,  9.30,  ir.oo, 

*I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *7-oo,  *8.oo,  *a.°°.  *io.oo,  *3-3°. 
*4.oo,  '4-30,  *5-30.  "6.30.  .0*0 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-0°,  7-3°.  8-°°.  8-3°> 
9.00,  t9.3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30.  12-00.  1. QO.  z-°°' 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-°°,  7-3°.  tSo°. 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°.  5-°°. 
*5-3o,  6.oo,  "6.30.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5-32.  '6.02, 6.32,  7-02. 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  ii. 02,  11.32, 
12.02,12.32,1.02,1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,4.02,4.32 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5- 21,  *5-5i,  621,  6.51  7.21, 
7.51,  8,21,  8.51,  9.21,  9.51,  10.21,  10.51,  11. 51, 12.51,  i-Sij 
2.51,  3.51,   4-2ii   4-51,   5-3I>   5-5*.   6-2i,  6.51,  7.51,  9-21, 

*5.i5,  *5-4S,  6.15,  7-1°,  8.10,  9-1°, 
10.10,  ii.io,  12.10,  1.10,  2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.10, 
7.15.  9-15,  *io.4S-         .*„.** 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "7.47,  8.47,  9-°o>  9  47,  10,47, 
*4-i7.  *5-oo,  *5.i7.    6-r7.  *7-r7-     ,  _  „ 

From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  '0.15,  6-45,  7-i5,  7-45,  *8,i5, 
8.45,  tg.15,  9-45.  tio.15, 10.45,  tn.15,  n.45,12.45,1.45 
2.45,3-45,  4-15,   4-45,   5-15,  5-45,   6.15,  6-45,  7-45,  9-15. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5- 45,  *6.i5(<6-45,  *7.i5^7.45; 
8-45.  9-45.  io-45,  i-45,  2-45,  3-45,  4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45  ""6-15 
6.45,  *7-*5- 


Stage   connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  trai: 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,    which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $1.50;  to  Monterey 
o  r  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jo^e. 


Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street*, 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issnes  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


^THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803.  _.„.-     ,   -, 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon 

don.     Establishad  1720. 
IvORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  cX.  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857.  .     . 
A  Toint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.                                  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT    DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

K5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^"'     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.oo 
tio.isA.  M.,   fi.25,  *i-45,  *4-45,  t5-2oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  '3.4s,  *5.3o, 
P.  M.  -  Week  Days.      +  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo_ 
tS.50,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  tiz.oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  '3.15 
t5.  00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


AGE\TS— Jfew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bunk ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  91.  Rothschild  A 
Sens  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interio 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  218  Sans  i>me  Street, 

East  lid,,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Fra»ci»co. 


For  SAUCELITO  I  vVeck  Days)— S.50.  1 0.30  A.  M.,  3.43, 
3-30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  ir.oo  A.  RI.,  r.oo,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.rs  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
dayfrom  San  Francisco  at  7.0c  A.  M. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 18S2 684J32  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  Firat  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p-  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1883. 

Belglc Saturday  March  17th. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  S.  S.  GAELIC  from  San  Francisco  March  6th,  also 
the  S.  S.  BELGIC  of  March  17th,  will  con  inue  on  from 
Hongkong,  via  Suez,  to  Liverpool,  oflering  superior  accom- 
modations and  quick  time  for  Tourists  en  route  "AROUND 
THE  WORLD." 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sals 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  & 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


I  ii  HA  A'  **■  -Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen. 
XV.  VU  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  T.  M  .) 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7-15,  9-i5.  "-^S,  "5»  3-15 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  io-*S,  12-15.  "5,  -t-iS- 

Alltrainsrun  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

(I)  Sundays  only. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  eave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,   Point  Arena,  CuQ'ey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,   and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Tewelers    101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A    N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t. 


Afioilinaris 

JL 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  wholesome*1 

New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS.  . 

Of  ah'  Grocers,  Dn/g°?sfs,  &*Jlfin.  If 'a/.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  L'Y 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $i  ;   Olema,   $2  50;  lomalas, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.    M.   from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GAXDENS,    DULLS,     MIXES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPJETMEJJTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GFTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

3IAM-FAtTl'KIX«    COalPABTT. 


€arbollzcd  BnTVber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  UubberHose 
Kubner  llose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Stcuni  Hose,  Brewers'  lluse,  Mteani  Fire- Engine 
Uosc.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MABE  TO  OliDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAH  FRANCISCO. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  whtD 
uch  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  M0N1EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Moktgomerv  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


4-11    4-13  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  aad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No    35, 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctions  SB 

JOHN  MIDDLET01V  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTiO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 
Occidental  Haul  Bbek.  SAN  TIUNC1SCO, 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Jtmction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sac 
Francisco, 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line_ ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited  ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
r  •  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works :  The 
cjlssunw  Iron  Co. :  Vich    ichtnn  *  Son'e  Salt. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*     RROCIRS,  ia>  ltd  i.e  Califenils  ft.,  S»  fnra* 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE, 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  Are  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  Ore 
elevators.  Erery  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
T»i  e  ventUatlftn  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  clogct 
adloln  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cens  from  broad.  light  corridors.  The  centra 
conrt,  Ulmminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Us 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
featnrehlthertonnknownln  American  hotels, 
Ctueitt  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Imr»p**»  plan.    Tfet  reitawraat  Ii  rta  **m| 

to«M*jtf> 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specialty  TUlrty-lwo  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  1ENSES 

Moulted  te  Order.    CTTire  Hours  Notice. 

^5^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
^*~ouEhlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A  CAMPBBLL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Bosk  MamifRctnrcn 

804  Sansome  Street,  ne 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SanFraiicisco, 

1863. 

Ca^aaStock 
SiQ0O.OOO.OO 

r5HTpliiS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl,  JTnly  I,  18S8. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   followiDg  Thirty-eighti  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  tliis  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12.S25  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

.Land  Association  Sloch lo.fcil  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  30 

Dae  from  Banks 527,379  09 

Money  on  band ■     632.365  30 


LIABILITIES,  S3.752.0H9  Of) 

Capital  paid  np 81,000.000  00 

Snrplns 460.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.673  SO 

Dne  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

83,752,099  09 


This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
fell  kinds  of  banking  business. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 


DQOR-CHEGK  AND  SPRING. 


I>.  8.  BEOTT.v  <t  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr,  Dye's  Electro- 
Tulfatc  Belt*  and  other  Electric  appliance  -'TO 
5iKX  suffering  from  Nfervons  Debility,  Lo  st  Vital 
ii>.  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  itlieiiina- 
1 1 ^ in.  Liver  and  Kidney  Trimbles,  and  ui  any 
ot'ier  diseases.  Ipeedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mien. 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

(TE.VD   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
*^    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  Saa  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  tSuS 
704  Sac  St,  San  Fran.  Caii 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


COWEN  &.  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco, 

OPPOSITE    STABK-KCCG    CuTTKCn. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

^""^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
March  6,  1B83. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  39)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  March  15,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  March  9, 
1883,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  March  2,  1S83. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  52,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  March  12th,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francesco.  L,aL 


ART-PAIJITED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 

CHEAPEST!   LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 

Tui  Nnr  inaioil  tiii- 

a:-7  Di  --;■  -  *  r.  i.  L.  _;■.  —  ■ 
ci.  :!  i!,-  chef-d'orurre  of 
t  :■ :  i-  L-.  t  Ic  r. .-.  An  - I  •  7=7,  t  book 
of  orcr  :  - 1  ■  n  hundred  r--::_«. 
Defioa  and  pronounce,  orer 
thirty  It  11  it,  I  words.  It  i, 
"  up  to  the  timet "  and  bawd 

ttpOU    the    best    Amrrifin    and 

English  authorities.  •■Fotn- 
tccE  hundred  columns"  of 
definition*,  KitbcuiBerou,  fine 
cr.  _-;■-■.  -..-..  A  perfect  Yi;r 
nletaim— »  hoofc  for  ALL.  Be- 
ndei  icotnplew  dictionAi-f,  it 
also  contains  til  tba  njuaJ 
tiv !  a .  40  colomna  of  Abbrciia- 
tions.  Phrase;.  .';;.,  American 
Georraphieal  Names  with  DeS- 

Bltton    and     ;  ..". ;L  .-1L  .  -  ,   Pop. 

nlar  Namts  of  States  and 
Cite',    AbbreTiattOnj   Used  IS 

writing  and  printing.  Tablet 
Of  tbe  TarJoni  LanriiaEes,  Lan- 
Cuares  and  Alphabets  of  the 
World.  Fku  in  regard  toMan, 
T»tle«  fhr>wni5  f.--»r  -f  "T3-.  H-r.-',  .t'..  EtiT?.'t::-  cf  L  cli.  i  -■  :.  i  -..  ?-:p. 
nU&oo  c!  the  World.  Religions  of  ail  coon  trie*.  Interest  Table*  4  US' percent,, 
theMetrie  System,  Lanrnaie  and  LcocietVTaptrr,  OotnpleiiaB  tT  tbe  Hum  an  Eace, 
The  Ocean,  and  much  other  vsJoahle  and  instmctite  miller.  EOlLVBiB 
this  is  not  a  trashy  imported  took,  but  it  is  a  new.  frcib,  and  perfect  Diction- 
ary, printed  from  new  type  00  fine  paper,  with  new  engrarinj",  eontainine  otct 
700  page,  enperbly  bound  in  fine  cloth,  embossed  sides,  with  foU  jilt  back  and 
title.  (It  ii  cisctlj  like  aborecnt.)  Every  student,  teacher,  ererj  man,  woman, 
a  and  child  Deeds  this  invaluable  standard  work. 


BEAR  IN  MIND,  36jS»" 


.  tf  valuable  and  desirable 

book  ever  primed— is  sent  prepaid  as  a  Free  Gift  with  out 
large,  eight-pape  illustrated  Ledger-size  Family  Paper  for  c 
Whole  year,  and  all  for  onlv  63  cents  in  postaje-stampo,  cash, 
or  money-order.     NOW  is  the  time  I 


ABSOLUTELY 

THE  MOST 


LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 

Established  1S63,  began  its  21st  year  January  1S83. 

It  is  a  large  ei™ht-page.  forty-column  Illustrated 
Paper,  size  of  Ledger.  Everv  number  contains  charm- 
ing Stories,  Tales,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  and 
Fun;  Illustrated  Rebus,  Humorous  Engravings.  Sketches, 
Poems,  etc. ;500  jolly  good  laughs;  also  the  ••  Rogue's  Corner, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Frauds.  Swindlers, 
and  Humbugs.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  so  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  enlirelv  new 
700-page  American  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged.  It 
contains  as  much  matter  as  any  $1  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
exactly  as  reprwenferf. 


and  popular  national  paper  for  only  50  cents  a  year ;  and 
to  at  once  secure  .W.f"'i  new  .-ubscribers.  we  now  oftcr  this  new 
and  elegant  700-page  Dictionary  in  substantial  cloth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  gift  to  all  who  Vend  50  cents  tor  the  Banner  one 
vear  and  enclose  1.1  cents  to  part  pav  actual  cost  of  postage,  etc, 
—on [tte Dictionary. 

That  we  mean  what  ice  sea ;  have  50,000 
.  _  Dictionaries  contracted  for ;  that  our 
paper  is  worth  SI  a  vear.  and  Dictionary  contains  as  much  as 
anyone  sold  at  51 :  that  you  can  have  both  by  return  mail;  and 
that  ire  aunrantre  watisfoction  in  every  case. 
pi  IT  nilT  Thi=  otter,  and  cnclr.pe  21  green  stamps.  If  not 
UU  I  If  (J  I  delighted,  wu  can  hare  vow  money  back.  Club 
ot  five.  $2.7.};  ten.  $.1. 

THINK  of  a  iBD-page,  1.400  column,  cloth-gilt  Dictionary, 
and  a  standard  family  paper  all  free  tor  a  paltry  &T  cents.  Send 
now.  Address,  Banner  Fa bli shin g  Co.,  Hmndale.N.H. 


W.    LIT.TLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &.  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

188  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

SiiippisQgandComiiiissioiiSIerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.I. 


"Dress    Reform  " 

COSSET, 

Specially  for  Stoat  Fig- 
arcs,  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  The  only 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  31.  M.  OH  IK  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326     Suiter     Street, 

SAN  FI1ANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
order  for  S4. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers     in     Gcntb*    Furnishing     Good.*, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francfsc 


?0ft  1883. _ 

Ifeee  to  all  applicants,  ana  to  cub- 

.  1  termers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontains 
Y  about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descxiptiona  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
i  1566  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
;  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc  Invaluable  to  all,  espeo. 
;    Jany  to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  It  I        . 

&.OTM. FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mio* 


NO.  218  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  ROOM  4, 
IMPORTER,  EXPORTER,  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANT  in  THOROUGH  BRED  LITE  STOCK. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  JERSEY  COWS  AND  BILLS  A  SPECIALTY. 


INDIAN 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOE  SALE   13 Y  ALL 

GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  it. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   MARCH  17,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


IN    AND    AROUND    GOTHAM. 


By  Betsy  B. 


One  pleasant  morning,  when  the  sun  actually  shone  for 
two  or  three  hours,  we  went  down  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
New  York  from  the  top  of  the  Mills  building.  What  a  huge 
structure  it  is,  with  its  nine  stories  of  height,  its  big  arched 
entrance,  and  its  four  or  five  elevators  all  in  a  row,  and  fly- 
ing up  and  down  at  a  rate  that  makes  your  head  spin.  No 
waiting  for  the  elevator  here.  They  play  at  perpetual  see- 
saw all  the  day  long.  What  a  view  we  had  from  the  roof, 
while  the  spire  of  poor  old  Trinity,  not  many  rods  away, 
seemed  actually  to  shrink  abashed,  with  its  nose  out  of  joint 
as  an  observatory.  There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  very  top 
story  of  the  Mills  building,  where  they  serve  a  most  excellent 
mid-day  meal,  and  where  you  are  not  unlikely  to  see  Califor- 
nians  dropping  in. 

But  the  Californians  you  find  everywhere.  The  stage  is 
quite  strewn  with  them.  At  the  Madison  Square — one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  comfortable  little  theatres  of  them  all — 
whom  should  we  see  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  pretty 
Tiffany  interior  but  Jean  Clara  Walters, for  along  time  iden- 
tified with  the  Baldwin,  playing  old  Mrs.  Winthrop,  the  per- 
haps not  impossible  mother-in-law,  and  playing  it  very  pret- 
tily, too.  We  had  a  look  at  the  workings  of  the  magic  stage. 
We  went  down  into  a  subterranean  vault  where  ice  pipes 
and  steam-pipes  lined  the  place.  In  the  dim  background 
was  a  huge  square  niche,  into  which  presently  descended  the 
pretty  sitting-room  of  the  Winthrop  family.  It  gave  the 
play  a  curious  reality  after  you  ramble  among  their  house- 
hold belongings,  for  in  any  case  it  is  a  transcript  from  very 
real  life.  Agnes  Boo:h  was  playing  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop. 
She  is  wonderfully  popular  with  the  New  Yorkers,  who  regard 
her  as  the  very  pearl  of  versatility  ;  but  she  is  a  statuesque 
sort  of  woman,  and  quite  too  hard  for  the  part  of  Mrs.  Win- 
throp, who  is  indeed  something  of  an  ingenue  in  that  last 
most  extraordinary  scene,  in  which  the  estranged  husband 
and  wife  engage  in  a  very  childish  quarrel  of  reminiscences. 
The  Union  Square,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  record 
of  successes,  is  quite  the  most  unambitious  theatre  of  them 
all  in  point  of  decoration,  and  the  stage  is  absolutely  tiny. 
That  strange  and  horrible  play,  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much,  was  still  running,  but  with 
so  mutilated  a  cast  that  there  was  little  else  but  winsome 
Maud  Harrison  to  tell  that  it  was  the  famous  Union  Square 
Company.  Sara  Jewett  had  resigned  her  role ;  Charles 
Thorne  was  dead  ;  De  Bellville  was  walking  the  streets,  ap- 
parently in  disgrace  ;  Miss  Guion,  who  replaced  Miss  Jewett, 
had  fallen  ill,  and  nothing  much  remained  but  the  Baron 
Chevrial,  one  of  these  ghastly  bits  of  realism  in  art  that  re- 
main with  one  forever  after  as  a  haunting  vision.  Mansfield, 
the  young  actor  who  has  created  the  part,  has  embellished 
it  till  it  is  overwrought,  but  it  is  still  a  strange,  horrible,  and 
perhaps  true  picture  of  the  rich  old  de'bauche'.  We  are  to 
have  the  play  and  company  in  California  in  Atgust. 

At  Wallack's— a  theatre  which,  to  the  regular  playgoer, 
has  the  pleasantest  atmosphere  of  any  house  in  New  York — 
''The  Silver  King"  is  still  melting  crowds  to  tears.  It  is  a 
wonderful  combination  of  deep-dyed  melodrama  and  fairy 
fortune.  Osmund  Tearle,  as  the  Silver  King  from  Nevada, 
is  a  curious  study  in  costume.  He  plays  the  part,  as  he  does 
everything,  for  all  that  is  in  it,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious of  actors;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  some 
appearance  of  effort  in  everything  he  does.  But  his  costume 
is  a  most  curious  combination.  I  could  fancy  one  of  our 
silver  kings'  amazement  upon  seeing  himself  reproduced  as 
a  pale,  clerical,  poetical  looking  gentleman,  with  his  white 
hair  cut  a  la  Beecher,  a  long,  clergyman's  coat  covering  his 
top  boots,  and  a  Quaker-like  sombrero  covering  his  locks. 
"The  Silver  King"  troupe  are  to  travel  in  the  summer,  with 
at  least  Osmund  Tearle,  Rose  Coghlan,  and  the  little  child 
Elberts,  of  the  New  York  cast.  The  little  Elberts  is  a  dra- 
matic wonder,  with  all  the  natural  ingenuousness  of  child- 
hood untamed,  yet  full  of  dramatic  fire.  Rose  Coghlan  is  a 
very  charming  leading  lady,  when  she  begins  to  rouse  her- 
self to  what  is  going  on.  He  voice  is  rich  and  sweet,  her 
face  mobile  and  strong,  but  she  has  a  most  astonishing  man- 
ner at  first  of  seeming  to  be  quite  the  most  disinterested 
person  in  the  house.  Her  languor  is  exasperating  till  she 
rouses  herself,  and  then  she  is  eminently  pleasing. 

The  Casino,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  sights  par  excellence. 
It  is  a  glittering,  brilliant,gorgeous  place,  in  the  Moorish  style 
— all  light,  and  color,  and  flash,  and  tinsel.  I  believe  its  orna- 
mentation, which  covers  w.alls,  and  ceilings,  and  box-rails, 
and  everything  in  short,  is  a  new  and  peculiar  sort  of  deco- 
rative wood-work  overlaid  with  all  fanciful  colors.  It  has 
the  effect  of  a  transformation  scene.  The  stage  is  full  of 
Californians.  For  here  are  Cotrelly,  Lillie  Post,  and  Louisa 
Paullm,  in  the  leading  parts  of  "The  Queen's  Lace  Hand- 
kerchief." Louisa  Paullin,  as  the  King,  would  seem  to  have 
the  leading  part,  thought  the  roles  are  so  equally  divided  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  leading  one.  Louise  Paul- 
lm has  made  many  strides  since  she  sang  the  part  of  Ruth 
in  the  "  Pirates."  The  little  woman  always  worked  with  a 
will,  and  it  is  funny  now  to  see  her  stand  on  the  top  of  her 
toe  to  catch  a  high  note.  But  she  catches  it,  strong  and 
ear.     Lillie  Post,  too,  has  improved  amazingly,  has  lost  all 


brigade  on  this  little  stage  is  flanked  by  Jeannette  Reiffarth. 
Quite  the  prettiest  play  we  saw  anywhere  was  "  The 
Squire,"  at  Daly's — the  much-quarreled-over  play  in  which 
Pinero  sought  to  "throw  the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the 
London  footlights."  It  is  mounted  with  a  quaint  picturesque- 
ness  which  carries  one  out  of  the  theatre.  You  have  a  faint 
idea,  when  all  is  over,  that  the  plot  has  been  a  tempest  in 
a  tea-pot,  and  the  characters  have  that  shadowy  indefinite- 
ness  which  characters  out  of  a  book  usually  have  ;  but  the 
pretty  chatelaine,  in  her  graceful,  gray,  clinging  gown,  the 
red-coated  soldier,  and  the  burly,  gaitered  steward,  stand 
out  strong  eno"gh  from  their  pretty  settings  to  make  one 
remember  it  all  as  a  speaking  picture  rather  than  a  play. 
Miss  Ada  Rehan,  the  leading  lady,  is  aggressively  English  ; 
but  she  fits  into  this  play  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  her. 

At  Booth's  we  found  the  Cornalba,  whom  we  had  left 
pirouetting  in  California,  dancing  through  the  mazes  of 
"Monte  Cristo."  James  O'Neil  is  playing  the  mysterious 
count,  at  six  hundred  dollars  a  week  they  say,  and  earns  his 
money  easily;  for,  although  he  is  a  degree  better  looking 
than  he  was,  all  his  old  faults  are  still  strong  upon  him. 
However,  as  leading  men  are  at  a  premium  just  now,  O'Neil 
has  fallen  upon  a  lucky  day,  and  is  perhaps  getting  over  his 
unconquerable  desire  to  play  his  old  part  in  the  "  Passion 
Play." 

We  went  to  the  interrupted  rehearsal  of  the  "  Passion 
Play."  The  stage  was  set  for  the  Last  Supper,  and  everything 
in  and  around  the  stage  and  theatre  was  as  primitive  as 
Bethlehem  itself.  But  the  players  heard  of  the  waiting 
police,  in  citizens'  clothes,  in  the  audience,  and  we  were  dis- 
missed with  such  a  plaintive  speech  from  some  one  on  the 
stage  that  we  felt  like  early  Christians  being  persecuted  for 
our  religion's  sake. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  our  awed  escort,  as  we  descended  the 
steps,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  do  an  irreverent  thing  in 
our  present  holy  frame  of  mind  ;  but  do  you  think  it  would 
efface  the  impression  if  we  should  adjourn  next  door,  to  Kos- 
ter  &  Bial's,  to  see  the  great  Zanoni  'i  " 

The  great  Zanoni  is  an  accomplished  little  creature,  in  a 
brief  Mother  Hubbard  dress,  who  is  either  French,  German, 
or  English,  and  will  sing  you  a  song  in  any  language,  but 
dances  in  French  only.  She  can  turn  the  very  discreetest  of 
somersaults,  and  kicks  higher  than  her  head  without  taking 
an  extra  breath  ;  and  she  is  a  fool  to  waste  her  time  on  a 
brief  act  in  a  beer  garden  when  there  is  a  vacant  queenship 
waiting  for  her  in  opera  bouffe. 

When  1  he  Zanoni  had  kicked  her  last  kick  the  evening  was 
not  far  spent,  and  the  irrepressible  Ted  advised  us  that,  as 
time   was  fleeting,   and   our    hearts   were   beating  funeral 
marches  to  the  grave,  we  had  better  take  in  one  more  sight 
before  we  went  to  bed.     So  we  went  to  see  the  "Siege  of 
Paris."    A  large  circular  building  confronted  us  as  the  con- 
ductor shot  us  vigorously  out  of  the  car.     Entering  the  nar- 
row doorway,  we  wound  through  a  long  series  of  labyrinthine 
passages,  and,  after  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  came  out 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  roof  of  a  house.     We  were 
transported  in  an  instant,  for  we  were  in  the  other  world,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  and  looking,  with  startled  eyes,  at  the 
famous  sortie  from  Montretout.     These  circular  panorama 
buildings  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  a  corporation. 
There  are  four  of  them — one  in  Paris,  one  in  Boston,  and 
two  in  New  York.  The  same  artist  has  painted  all  the  pano- 
ramas, and  I  believe  they  are  all  the  same  subject,  the  siege 
of  Paris,  except  the  second  one  in  New  York,  which,  by  way 
of  variety,  becomes  "  The  Siege  of  Yorktown."    The  roof  of 
the  house  on  which  we  stood  would  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  the  siege,  for  the  flowers  in  pots  had  the  desolate  look 
of  being  unwatered  and  untended,  and  the  edge  of  the  house 
had  been  chipped  off  by  a  passing  shell.     Just  beneath  us 
on  one  side  was  a  little  cottage  which  had  also  suffered,  and 
all  the  fences  near  seemed  to  have  been  trampled  down  by 
the  horses.     The  cottage  was  a  real  house,  and  some  of  the 
fences  and  much  of  the  dirt  and   debris  were  real ;  but  it 
was  utterly  impossible,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  the 
strongest  glass,  to  discover  where  the  realities  end  and  the 
canvas    begins.      All  the  figures  were  full  of    action,  and 
some  of  them  seemed  to  be  brought  daringly  near  the  spec- 
tator.    Either  some  of  the  canvas   lies  on  the  floor  or  the 
artist's  genius  in  perspective  is  something  incredible.     Upon 
first  entering  everything  seems  to  be  movement,  and  you 
can  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  roar  of  distant  Paris,  whose 
spires,  and  domes,  and  towers  are  pointed  out  to  you  ;  but 
very  soon  after,  the  hush  of  the  place — for  you  are  even  shut 
out  from  the  roar  of  New  York — impresses,  and  it  begins  to 
seem  like  a  picture  of  life  suddenly  petrified.     The  peculiar 
light  of  the  place  gives  it  a  hazy  unreality,  like  the  Indian 
summer  atmosphere,  until   eventually  one   becomes  dizzy. 
The  breastworks  of  Montretout  are  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground on   one  side,  and  are  the  leading  feature  ;    but  you 
find  yourself  in  the  centre  of  all  the  familiar  places — familiar 
by  name,  whether  you  have  ever  been  there  or  not.     There 
is  a   distant  view  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the    Bois. 
Rothschild's  house  is  pointed  out  to  you  among  the  trees, 
and  Worth's  country-house  looms  up,  red,  gabled,  and  pre- 
tentious, near  by.     The  effect  of  the  place  is  so  peculiar  and 
so  strong,  that  you  are  bewildered  again  when  you  find  your- 
self once  more  on  rushing,  bustling  Broadway. 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing,"  spoke  my  Cicerone,  as  the  train 


the  top  of  my  voice  from  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill,  but  how 
in  the  world  I  am  ever  going  to  eat  without  stained  glass,  I 
don't  know." 

For  stained  glass  is  an  epidemic  in  the  East.  We  dived 
down  stairs  in  a  funny  little  corner,  one  cold  day  in  Boston, 
to  get  hot  lemonade,  and  the  light  came  to  us  filtered  through 
glass  of  many  colors.  It  was  but  a  humble  little  cafe,  yet 
the  decoration  was  not  unusual.  If  its  use  be  so  general 
among  the  poor,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  in  the  gorgeous 
palaces  of  the  rich,  where,  from  the  front  door  to  the  garret 
light,  they  seem  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  glass-workers. 
The  gorgeous  windows  of  St.  Patrick's  almost  pale  beside  the 
universal  decoration,  but  they  throw  its  marble  lace  into 
greater  relief,  perhaps,  for  carved  marble  does  not  yet 
abound.  In  fact,  the  marble  palaces  are  not  so  beautiful  to 
look  at  as  those  of  brick,  for  the  marble  discolors,  and  the 
brick,  with  their  fantastic  trimmings,  are  more  harmonious 
with  the  present  style  of  architecture. 

Decorative  fancy  would  seem  almost  to  have  exhausted  it- 
self in  the  interiors  of  New  York.  Even  in  the  looping  of 
the  portieres  there  is  a  bewildering  variety,  and  you  are 
simply  not  respectable  without  a  house  full  of  portieres. 

The  most  unique  room  that  I  saw  was  a  Japanese  draw- 
ing-room, furnished,  I  believe,  before  the  Japanese  craze  set 
in,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  now,  for  everything  in  it  was 
of  the  richest  and  rarest.  I  do  not  recall  the  rug,  for  the 
room  was  full,  but  there  were  chairs,  and  divans,  and  has- 
socks, covered  with  the  most  gorgeous  embroidery  that 
leaves  the  Japanese  empire.  The  portieres,  looped  in  all 
sorts  of  queer  ways,  were  of  the  same,  and  panels  of  these 
golden  warriors  rampant  upon  the  field  of  battle  had  been 
set  into  the  ceiling.  The  cabinets  and  curios  were  cor- 
respondingly rich,  and  the  entire  effect  was  as  beautiful  as  it 
was  curious.  I  supped  once  in  a  baronial  hall  where  the 
sideboard  and  chimney-piece  were  such  studies  that  I  could 
only  stare  open-mouthed  across  the  viands,  though  they  lay 
upon  pure  silver  and  I  supped  my  chocolate  from  cups  of 
beaten  gold.  In  fact,  the  chimney-piece  of  the  dining-room 
seemed  to  give  the  key  to  the  tone  of  the  whole  house,  and 
the  old  white  marble  horror  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

People,  of  course,  are  fondest  of  those  decorations  which 
least  suggest  the  upholsterer,  and  utilize  the  most  common- 
place and  unheard-of  material.  Then  the  matting  dado  has 
been  outdone,  for  the  head  designer  in  Solomons  Brothers, 
one  of  the  big  decorative  firms,  showed  us  the  nucleus  of  a 
beautiful  little  office  he  was  fitting,  where  such  simple  things 
as  rope,  burlaps,  and  twine  were  being  wrought  into  such 
artistic  forms  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  and  had  come  out  of 
their  roughness  things  of  genuine  beauty. 

The  mad  passion  to  buy  so  seizes  upon  one  in  passing 
through  all  these  beautiful  things,  that  it  is  with  positive  re- 
lief one  finds  one's  self  on  board  the  train  with  money  enough 
to  get  home. 

Of  Mr.  F.  L.  Berreda,  who  died  recently  in  San  Francisco, 
and- who  had  held  the  highest  of  social  and  business  posi- 
tions in  New  York,  and  who  had  occupied  the  most  confi- 
dential and  honorable  of  political  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru,  the  New  York  Herald  says:  "Mr.  F.  L. 
Berreda,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  for  many  years 
a  prominent  figure  in  social  circles,  died  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  15th  instant,  after  a  protracted  illness.  Mr.  Berreda 
came  to  this  country  in  1S52,  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  for  several  years 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  Ber- 
reda &  Brother,  in  this  city.  By  his  large  hospitality  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  entertainments  at  the  Berreda  man- 
sion, he  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
fashionable  society.  Besides  his  town  house,  he  kept  a 
handsome  villa  at  Newport,  which  still  bears  his  name.  He 
was  at  one  time  Minister  of  Peru  at  Washington,  and  sub- 
sequently represented  the  Peruvian  Government  at  London 
and  Paris.  About  six  years  ago  he  went  to  reside  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  established  a  large  commission  business 
for  the  sale  of  Central  and  South  American  products.  Few 
men  were  so  well  and  widely  known  in  this  city  as  Mr.  Ber- 
reda. He  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
four  children,  residing  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Berreda  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  D.  de  Castro  &  Co.,  of  this  city." 

The  Bulletin  and  Chronicle  are  engaged  in  a  curious  con- 
test, each  charging  the  other  with  inconsistency  upon  cor- 
poration exactions.  Chronicle  says  Bulletin  flopped  on  the 
Goat  Island  business,  and  gives  time,  and  place,  and  specifi- 
cation. Out  of  this  a  suit  for  libel  grew.  Bulletin  charges 
Chronicle  with  a  more  surprising  and  sudden  flop  upon  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  Chronicle  thinks  Bulletin 
a  maniac  upon  the  water  question.  Bulletin  thinks  Chron- 
icle a  mercenary  knave  in  reference  to  the  Railroad  Company. 
Each  thinks  the  other  mercenary,  insincere,  and  dishonest. 
Rather  than  have  any  quarrel  with  these  journals,  we  accept 
as  true  what  each  says  of  the  other. 


In  one  of  the  clubs  of  the  city,  the  other  evening,  a  unique 
dish  was  served  as  the  close  of  a  dinner  to  ten  gentien 
It  was  an  ostrich  omelet     The  omelet  was  made  of  0 
and  there  was  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  all.     T 
was  not  unpleasant,  being  but  little  stronger  than 


was  moving  out  of  the  depot,  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  j  heu's  egg.     The  dish  was  a  very  costly  one- 


fc«»  r..«       vlS  ■    ',  — ' r» ".*"■""  »"<»-."'6ij,  ™  iuai  <u    was  moving  out  01  ine  aepot,     t  am  periectiy  wilting  to  go  '■  neu's  egg. 

ner  tunny  little  jerky  ways,  and  sings  well.     1  he  California   back  to  San  Francisco,  and  shriek  '  Home,  sweet  home '  at   are  valuable. 
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THE       ARGONAUT! 


THE    WHITE    DEATH. 


A  Tale  of  Plantation  Life  in  Paraguay. 


The  ranch  of  Sefior  Diaz  was  on  a  charming  slope,  over- 
looking the  broad,  smooth  waters  of  one  of  the  tributaries 
to  the  Parana,  on  whose  opposite  shore  the  rank  grass  grew 
ten  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  house  itself  had  a  tropical 
character  ;  it  was  Spanish-American,  with  a  cool,  shady 
veranda,  a  long,  low  front,  painted  walls  and  latticed  win- 
dows, a  spacious  court,  and  a  flat  roof,  provided  with  a  para- 
pet, which  gave  the  whole  structure  the  appearance  of  a  fort. 
Many  acres  of  cultivated  land  showed  long  lines  of  sugar- 
cane and  tall  trees  laden  with  bananas,  in  surprising  contrast 
to  the  dark,  impenetrable  mass  of  wild  bush-land  which  sur- 
rounded the  settlement  in  the  farther  distance. 

Senora  Diaz  was  one  of  the  tropical  beauties  of  whom 
Murillo  dreamed. 

"  I  am  going  to  test  your  gallantry,"  she  said,  coming  out 
on  the  veranda  where  I  sat,  "by  asking  you  to  help  me 
water  my  flowers,  for  with  my  lame  hand  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  lift  the  heavy  watering-pot." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  but  allow  me — am  I  wrong  ? — to 
remind  you  that  you  promised  me  the  story  of  how  your 
hand  was  lamed." 

"  Certainly.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  watered,  we  will 
have  coffee  on  the  veranda,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it." 
Accordingly,  I  was  shortly  sipping  coffee  with  the  little 
Lolita,  my  host's  only  daughter  and  my  pet,  beside  me, 
while  her  mother  rolled  a  cigarette,  lighted  it,  and  began  as 
follows  : 

"  When  we  first  came  here,  years  ago,  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent looking  place.  The  wild  bush-land  reached  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  was  such  a  dark  wilderness  of  thorns, 
brambles,  palms,  wild  fig  trees,  and  other  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, that  I  did  not  dare  venture  in  its  depths.  But  my  hus- 
band and  his  workmen  went  manfully  to  work,  felled  trees, 
uprooted  stumps,  made  hedges  and  ditches,  all  day  long, 
except  in  the  severest  heat,  and  I  often  saw  them  come  home 
so  wearied  that  they  would  fall  asleep  where  they  stood,  and 
first  think  of  food  three  or  four  hours  later  when  they  awoke. 
"  After  a  while  they  got  a  portion  of  the  ground  under 
subjection,  but,  after  the  acres  were  cleared  and  we  began 
to  plant,  we  had  a  throng  of  foes  to  combat.  The  worst 
were  the  ants,  which,  watched  for  on  account  of  their  de- 
predations on  plantations,  have  a  way  of  making  under- 
ground passages,  till  they  undermine  the  whole  surface  of 
a  field  and  it  falls  in  like  the  crust  of  a  cake.  Just  north  of 
us  is  a  great  gap  in  the  ground,  full  of  bushes  and  wild  grass, 
with  here  and  there  some  rotten  timber,  where  a  whole  set- 
tlement sank  from  the  ants  undermining  the  foundations. 
From  this  comes  the  saying  we  have  in  Paraguay  that  our 
worst  enemies  are  the  Indian  braves  and  the  Indian  ants. 

"  Luckily,  the  only  Indians  were  friendly  ones,  who  ex- 
changed all  kinds  of  provisions,  especially  dried  meats,  for 
knives  and  brandy.  We  poisoned  the  ants,  dug  up  their 
nests,  flooded  their  passage-ways  with  boiling  water,  and  so 
in  a  great  measure,  were  free  from  them,  although  they  now 
sometimes  come  from  the  woods  to  attack  the  plantation. 

"  But,  after  them,  came  another  plague — snakes.  For  a 
long  time  I  thought  it  was  hopeless.  My  husband  used  to 
call  them  the  tax-collectors,  and  they  did  come  just  as  regu- 
larly. No  day  passed  without  our  finding  one  or  more  in 
the  house.  And  once — O  heaven  ! — what  a  fright  I  had  \ 
When  Lolita  was  a  baby,  my  husband  and  his  men  had  gone 
off  one  morning  to  work  as  usual,  and  the  child  was  asleep 
on  a  mat  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Suddenly  I  saw  on  the  floor 
the  skin  of  a  mouse  from  which  the  whole  body  had  been 
sucked  as  from  an  orange.  I  knew  at  once  that  a  snake 
must  be  near,  for  they  feed  on  mice  and  eat  them  in  this 
fashion ;  but,  much  as  I  looked  around,  I  could  see  no  snake, 
till  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  me — perhaps  it  was  under  the 
baby's  mat.  I  snatched  the  child  up  and  placed  her  in 
safety.  Then  I  softly  lifted  a  part  of  the  mat,  and  there  it 
was,  the  long,  slimy,  green  and  gold  reptile,  coiled  up  and 
fast  asleep.  Ah,  how  I  jumped  !  I  ran  out  in  the  court  to 
call  help.  Luckily  our  man,  Jose*,  was  there,  and  he  killed 
it.  But  as  we  cleared  more  acres  the  snakes  left  us  to  hide 
in  the  forest.  I  began  to  hope  our  cares  were  ended,  but 
they  were  only  just  begun.  Wild  beasts  now  first  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

"  One  morning,  just  as  we  were  at  breakfast,  one  of  our 
herdsmen  brought  the  news  that  our  cattle,  which  grazed  in 
the  tall  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  jaguar  that  had  killed  one  of  the  bulls.  The 
man  who  told  us  escaped  with  his  life,  yet  he  would  have 
scarcely  done  so  if  he  had  not  misled  the  beast,  or  had  there 
not  been  a  fat  ox  there. 

"A  week  passed  without  a  new  alarm,  and  we  had  come  to 
think  less  about  it  when  suddenly  three  or  four  Indians 
rushed  to  tell  us  how  a  great  jaguar  had  broken  into  their 
camp,  and  killed  a  woman  and  one  of  their  dogs.  When  my 
husband  heard  the  story  he  concluded  that  it  was  the  same 
animal  that  had  attacked  our  bull,  for  the  Indians  described 
it  as  a  creature  of  singular  color,  far  lighter  than  any  they 
had  seen  about  there,  so  that  they  named  it  '  The  White 
Death.'  We  all  thought  it  now  time  to  do  something,  and 
my  husband  called  his  people  together  to  go  out  and  hunt  it. 
"  I  remember  that  morning  distinctly.  They  went  away 
cheerfully  enough,  each  man  with  his  gun  and  hunting-knife, 
and  Moro,  the  bloodhound,  was  with  them.  My  husband 
turned  round  just  as  he  entered  the  wood  and  kissed  his  hand 
to  me  ;  then  they  vanished  in  the  forest. 

"  When  I  found  myself  with  Lolita  alone  in  the  house,  and 
thought  of  what  might  happen  if  they  met  that  terrible  wild 
animal,  such  anxiety  seized  me  (although  I  never  thought 
I  could  be  in  danger)  that  I  could  not  be  contented  till  I 
had  locked  every  door  in  the  house ;  and  then  I  seated  my- 
self in  the  great  sitting-room,  took  Lolita  on  my  lap,  and 
tried  to  tell  her  a  story. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  scratching  along  the  roof,  and  then  a 
dull  thud,  as  if  something  heavy  had  fallen.  ,  Anxious  and 
:-  ervous  as  I  was,  I  started  up  with  a  cry,  although  I  had  no 
presentiment  what  it  was.  The  next  moment  1  heard  just 
over  me  a  sound  which  I  could  not  mistake — a  long,  pas- 
sionate roar,  that  I  often  heard  from  the  woods  at  night,  and 
never  without  feeling  as  if  my  heart  stood  still.  The  thought 
rushed  through  my  mind,  '  O  heaven,  the  jaguar  I ' 


"I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  !  One  minute  I  was 
quite  rigid  and  helpless,  as  if  life  had  departed,  and  then  a 
thought  flashed  upon  me  :  the  jaguar  was  not  to  be  kept  off 
if  he  penetrated  here  from  the  roof,  for  most  of  the  inner 
doorways  had  only  draperies.  In  my  dining-room  was  a 
great  wooden  meal-chest,  nearly  empty,  and  large  enough  to 
hold  six  or  seven  persons  at  once.  If  Lolita  and  I  could  get 
there,  thought  I,  we  are  saved. 

"  I  seized  the  child,  ran  with  her  into  the  dining-room,  and 
crept  into  the  chest.  Unfortunately  it  had  a  spring  lock,  so 
that  I  was  forced  to  hold  the  lid  open  with  my  left  hand,  to 
guard  against  its  locking  and  immediately  stifling  us  ;  but  it 
had  more  than  an  inch  of  outer  rim,  which  completely  hid 
my  fingers. 

u  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  We  were  scarcely  hid- 
den, when  I  heard  the  great  claws  scratching  along  the  floor, 
and  the  hungry  sniffing  of  the  jaguar  showed  me  that  he 
was  in  search  of  food.  He  came  straight  to  the  chest,  and 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  feared  a  trap.  Then  he  put  his 
head  close  to  the  small  opening,  so  that  I  could  feel  his  hot 
breath.  He  sniffed  a  while,  and  then  tried  to  raise  the  lid 
with  his  paw. 

"  How  I  trembled !  But,  thank  God,  the  great  paw  would 
not  go  in  the  narrow  crevice,  and  I  held  the  cover  fast  by 
clinging  to  the  inner  part  of  the  lock  with  all  the  strength  of 
desperation.  All  he  could  do  was  to  stretch  out  his  tongue, 
and  lick  my  fingers  until  they  bled  as  if  they  had  been 
scratched  by  a  saw.  And  then,  as  he  tasted  blood,  and  heard 
Lolita  cry,  (for  my  poor  darling  was  just  as  frightened  as  I 
was,)  his  eagerness  increased,  and  he  began  to  make  pierc- 
ing yells,  which  sent  icy  chills  over  me. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  fright  did  not  kill  me  ;  but  the  touch 
of  Lolita's  little  arm  around  my  neck  seemed  to  keep  up  my 
courage. 

"Still  the  woist  was  yet  to  come.  When  the  jaguar  found 
that  he  could  not  reach  me  from  below  he  sprang  upon  the 
chest.  His  huge  weight  crushed  my  fingers  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  lock.  Then  I  thought  all  was  over,  and  shrieked 
so  that  it  rang  through  the  whole  house. 

"  But  my  cries  were  answered  by  a  sound  which  made  my 
heart  throb  with  joy — answered  by  the  barking  of  our  blood- 
hound. The  jaguar  heard  it,  too,  for  he  sprang  down,  and 
stood  a  moment  listening,  then  ran  to  the  door  as  if  to  flee. 

"Again  came  the  sound  of  the  dog's  bark — this  time  near- 
er— and  at  the  same  time  the  voices  of  men  calling  to  each 
other.  Contrary  to  expectation,  they  were  already  coming 
back.  Meanwhile  the  jaguar  seemed  to  be  bewildered,  and 
ran  wildly  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  a  loud  cry  came  from  one 
of  the  windows,  and  then  two  shots  and  a  fearful  howl ;  then 
my  husband's  voice  anxiously  called  : 

"  '  Cachita,  where  are  you  ?" 

"  I  could  just  get  out  of  the  chest,  drag  myself  to  the  door, 
and  let  my  husband  in.     Then  I  swooned  away. 

"  They  told  me  afterward  that  our  bloodhound  found  the 
jaguar's  trail,  leading  straight  back  to  the  house,  and  they 
all  hurried  home  like  mad,  fearing  harm  would  come  to  me. 

"  My  husband  and  Jose"  came  ahead,  and  shot  the  jaguar 
through  the  window,  but  my  husband  told  me  that  when  he 
saw  the  animal  in  the  house,  he  felt  as  if  stifled. 

"  I  could  not  move  a  joint  of  that  hand  for  many  weeks 
afterward.  The  Indians  gave  me  medicine  to  heal  it,  and 
they  say  that  after  a  while  I  can  use  it  again.  I  did  not 
need  this  injury  to  make  me  remember  that  day.  If  I  were 
to  live  a  thousand  years  I  could  not  forget  the  terrible  mo- 
ments I  spent  in  the  chest." — Translated  front  the  Germa?i 
for  the  Argonaut  by  E.  F.  Dawson. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  The  Lowell  Birthday-Book  "  is  the  latest  number  of  that  charming 
series  which  has  thus  far  embraced  choice  extracts  from  many  of  our 
foremost  writers  and  poets.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft.    

Clarence  T.  Urmy,  some  of  whose  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Argo- 
naut and  other  journals,  has  collected  his  various  flights  of  verse  into 
one  volume,  which  will  be  published  by  Bancroft  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  book  of  verse  will  be  sold  at  $1.50  by  subscription,  and 
applications  may  be  sent  to  Mr   Urmy  at  San  Jose. 

"  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  T.  S.  Perry,  is 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Cambridge  during 
i83i  and  1882.  As  a  short  history  the  volume  is  up  to  the  mark,  but 
the  writer's  views  and  opinions  are  apt  to  be  injudicious  and  tinged 
with  prejudice.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft. 

The  latest  two  numbers  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe's  edition  of  Shakespeare 
are  "  Pericles  "  and  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  the  latter  of  which 
was  written  in  conjunction  with  John  Fletcher.  The  volumes  are  as 
well  and  copiously  annotated  as  the  rest  of  the  series.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  56  cents 
per  volume. 

The  Saturday  Review  begs  the  English  critics  not  to  show  such  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Howells  and  Warner.  Meantime 
the  New  York  comic  journal,  Life,  caricatures  Mr.  Howells  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  hoist  up  Mr.  James  to  the  height  of  Thackeray,  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  praises  Howells  and  the  other  American  novel- 
ists with  considerable  enthusiasm. 


"  A  Hand-book  of  English  and  American  Literature, "  by  Esther  J. 
Trimble,  possesses  several  faults  among  its  many  merits.  The  author 
has  an  excellent  system,  which,  if  carried  out  with  the  same  care  as  it  was 
planned,  would  place  the  volume  in  the  front  rank.  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
lack  of  judgment  and  comparison  displayed  throughout,  both  in  criti- 
cism and  selection.  Published  by  Eldridge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Divorce"  is  a  novel  of  New  York  life,  in  which  the  author,  Mar- 
garet Lee,  deals  with  one  of  the  chief  social  questions  of  the  day.  Es- 
pecial attention  might  be  called  to  the  series  in  which  this  volume  is 
published,  as  it  marks  a  revolution  in  prices.  The  book  is  neatly  bound 
in  brown  and  gold,  equal  in  style  to  the  usual  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  novel,  and  yet  its  price  is  less  than  one-half  that  amount.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price, 
50  cents. 

Viscount  d'Haussonville's  American  travels  have  been  published  in 
Paris  by  Calmann  Levy,  under  the  title,  "A  Travers  les  Etats  Unis." 
It  deals  particularly  with  the  Mormons,  whom  the  author  is  disposed  to 
view  with  toleration.  He  asks  a  Mormon  if  his  household  is  not 
troubled  with  connubial  jealousies.  "  Sans  doute,"  says  the  Mormon. 
"  Suzie  peut  se  plaindre  qu'on  temoigne  trop  de  tendresse  a  Bessie,  ou 
Bessie  qu'on  temoigne  trop  de  tendresse  a  Suzie  ;  mais  ce  sont  de  ces 
legers  nuages  qu'un  bon  mari  sait  bien  vite  dissiper." 


The  law  of  New  York  seems  to  be  nothing  if  not  incon- 
sistent. It  has  been  shown  recently  that  at  least  a  dozen 
sane  men  and  women  have  been  confined  in  lunatic  asylums. 
Lunatics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  allowed  to  wan- 
der around  the  country  at  their  own  erratic  wills.  The  law 
which  permits  the  incarceration  of  the  sane  is  powerless  as 
regards  the  insane.  At  least,  such  is  the  experience  of  a 
well-known  New  York  physician.  A  coachman  who  was 
formerly  in  his  employ  is  insane,  and  considers  the  doctor 
the  author  of  the  mental  calamity  which  he  dimly  feels  has 
overtaken  him.  He  has  never  forgiven  the  doctor  for  dis- 
charging him,  notwithstanding  that  the  discharge  was  due 
to  his  own  foolish  confession  that,  when  driving  him,  the 
spirits  constantly  whispered  temptations  in  his  ear  to  cause 
the  horses  to  run  away.  Accordingly,  this  confessed  lunatic 
often  visits  his  former  employer's  house,  and  pours  reproaches 
upon  him  with  an  air  that  threatens  a  speedy  resort  to  vio- 
lence. On  one  occasion  his  delusion  took  another  form, 
and  he  insisted  on  sprinkling  the  unfortunate  physician  with 
holy  water,  in  order  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  which  he 
claimed  had  taken  possession  of  him.  The  doctor  is  not 
secure  from  this  persecution  even  when  out  of  town  ;  the 
lunatic  followed  him  last  summer  to  a  resort  at  the  farther 
end  of  another  State.  According  to  the  physician's  own 
statement,  there  is  no  practical  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things.  The  coachman  has  been  discharged  as  cured  from 
an  asylum,  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  lunatic's  rela- 
tives, which  he  can  not  get,  he  is  unable  to  procure  his  in- 
carceration again.  Not  until  he  has  received  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  if  not  fatal  injury,  at  the  hands  of  the  demented 
Jehu,  can  the  doctor  seek  the  protection  of  the  law  with  any 
hope  of  success. 

The  following  queer  advertisement  is  from  the  London 
Standard:  "To  Tradesmen  Generally,  to  Promoters  of 
New  Companies  and  Others. — Please  do  not  send  circulars, 
or  notices  of  new  undertakings,  or  other  papers  to  the  un- 
dersigned. He  is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  as  the  pub- 
lic can  not  be  aware  of  this,  he  takes  this  method  of  making 
it  known.  Nearing,  he  humbly  trusts,  the  heavenly  country, 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  the  above.  As  this  ad- 
vertisement will  be  read  by  many  who  are  indifferent  about 
their  souls,  he  can  not  refrain  from  availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  entreating  them  to  consider  their  latter  end. 
— J.  Roxburgh,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Clarendon  Road,  Ken- 
sington." 

The  largest  man  in  the  British  service  is  Lieutenant  Suth- 
erland, of  the  Fifty-sixth  Regiment.  He  is  six  feet  four 
inches  high  and  weighs  twenty-six  stone,  so  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  great  bulk  he  does  not  look  specially  tall  when 
walking  alone. 


The  frontispiece  of  Harper  s  for  April  will  be  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  from  a  painting  made  for  John  Murray,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, by  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton.  It  has  never  before  been  engraved. 
In  "  The  Easy  Chair "  Mr.  Curtis  has  some  pleasant  things  to  say 
about  Irving.  The  same  number  of  the  magazine  will  contain  a  chap- 
ter of  secret  history,  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  entitled  "The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Mexico,"  with  a  portrait  of  the  heir, 
Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide,  a  fine-looking  young  soldier  of  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Bigelow  gathered  his  facts  about  this  strange,  romantic 
story  while  serving  as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

In  the  May  number  of  Harper's  Monthly  a  new  serial  will  be  begun 
by  an  American  author,  whose  name  or  sex  will  not  be  told.  "  A  Cas- 
tle in  Spain  "  is  the  title  of  the  story,  and  the  scene  is  partially  laid  in 
that  country,  during  the  Don  Carlos  disturbances.  The  characters  are 
"international."  The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Abb<?y. 
As  no  other  serial  is  to  be  printed  in  Harper's  while  this  one  is  running, 
it  will  be  printed  in  large  installments.  Admirers  of  the  novels  of  the 
late  James  De  Mille  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  about  two  years  ago,  a  posthumous  story,  entitled  "Castles  in 
Spain,"  which  was  said  to  equal  his  best  work.  As  Harper's  Magazine 
was  the  field  of  some  of  De  Mille's  best  stories,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  coming  romance  is  the  work  of  him  who  traced  the  fortunes  of 
' '  The  Dodge  Family  "  and  ' '  The  American  Baron. " 

A  reviewer  in  The  Athenaum  holds  that  style  is  simply  an  expression 
of  temper.  ' '  If  the  temper  is  small, "  he  adds,  ' '  the  style  is  smalL  If 
the  temper  of  America,  since,  at  least,  she  has  come  to  the  very  first 
rank  of  great  nations,  is  more  peevish  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  or  in  the  days  of  the  colonial  writers,  it  is  but  natural, 
perhaps,  yet  it  renders  her  literature  more  provincial.  The  noble  ur- 
banity of  Washington  Irving  allies  him  to  the  classic  writers  of  Europe. 
But  much  rarer  and  much  finer  as  is  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  (and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  prose  writer  of  our  century  was  more  richly  en- 
dowed) it  is  this  petty  fretfulness  and  '  consciousness  of  province'  which 
keeps  him  down.  And  inasmuch  as  Emerson  was  entirely  Iree  from 
this  he  takes  a  place  among  the  great  writers  of  our  time,  though  in  the 
mere  material  part  of  style,  he,  like  every  one  else,  must  give  place  to 
Hawthorne." 

Miscellany:  Mrs.  Burnett  has  just  completed  her  novel  "Through 
One  Administration,"  and  an  unusually  long  installment  will  be  given 
in  the  April  Century,  including  the  final  chapters Irreverent  out- 
siders, says  the  Tribune,  are  waiting  in  holy  glee  to  see  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Walt"  Whitman  "cult  "  are  going  to  say  about  Mr.  Em- 
erson's reference  to  "Leaves  of  Grass"   as  a  possible   "auctioneer's 

inventory  of  a  warehouse." Mr.   Wilkie  Collins's  "Woman  in 

White"  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  "  Headless  Horseman"  are  said  to 
be  particular  favorites  in  Russia. Apropos  of  the  current  discus- 
sion of  American  fiction,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morse  has  written  for  the  Century  a  carefully  critical  paper,  to  be 
printed  in  two  parts,  on  "  The  Native  Element  in  American  Fiction." 

It  will  come  down  to  date  from  the  period  before  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  author  of  "  Beautiful  Snow,"  is  now  connected  with 
the  New  York  Truth.  He  is  a  large  man  of  good  proportions,  proba- 
bly among  the  sixties.  His  hair  is  gray,  and  he  has  handsome  brown 
eyes.     He  wears  a  tall  silk  hat  with  a  straight  brim. 

Announcements:    Mr.   Henry  James  has  written  a  paper  on   "  Du 

Maurier  and  London  Society,"  for  the   Century  Magazine. Mr. 

H.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  Keats,  in  four  volumes,  will  probably 
be  out  by  next  September.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  will  contain 
little  else  than  letters,  the  collection  numbering  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  Century  Magazine  will  begin  an  anonymous  novel  of  Am-r- 

ican  life,  before  many  months,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  one  of  the 
lake  cities. Mr.  Edward  King,  in  his  novel  of  "  The  Gentle  Sav- 
age," just  published  in  London,  takes  for  his  hero  a  civilized  Indian  of 
the  Cherokee  tribe.  He  is  described  as  an  excellent  fellow,  who  finds 
his  happy  fate,  as  he  deserves,  in  the  charming  daughter  of  a  great 

American  banker. A  volume  of  descriptive  sketches,  to  be  called 

"  Italian  By-ways,"  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 

has  just  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  in  which 
he  has  made  strangely  presumptuous  emendations.  The  irregularity 
of  the  great  poet's  verse  offends  him,  and  he  has  altered,  transposed, 
and  inserted  words  with  the  most  extraordinary  effect.  His  changes 
"  on  the  score  of  delicacy  "  are  still  more  wonderful,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  that  modesty  which  led  a  heroine  of  history  to  jncase  the  legs 
of  her  piano  in  frilled  pantalets. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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MILWAUKEE    SUNBEAMS. 


Unsalted  Railroad  Hands. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  railroad  boys  like  any  better 
than  to  play  a  joke  on  a  new  train-hand.  If  a  new  hand 
takes  hold  of  his  duties  with  a  willing  spirit,  and  does  not 
seem  to  expect  to  be  promoted  to  general  superintendent 
the  first  week,  the  boys  confine  themselves  to  innocent  jokes, 
like  sending  him  to  the  caboose  after  a  coupling-pin  or  link, 
which  has  been  heated  in  the  stove,  and  laid  in  the  corner 
of  the  car.  He  picks  it  up,  and  then  drops  it.  But  if  the 
new  hand  is  unsalted,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  he  is  going  to  own  the  road,  they  lay  for  him,  and 
before  they  get  through  teaching  him  he  feels  small,  and  is 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  others  that  are  worthy  of 
passing  notice.  Not  long  ago  a  new  hand  was  put  on  a  way 
freight  that  runs  west  from  Milwaukee,  and  the  old  hands 
could  see  at  once  that  he  was  going  to  be  meat  for  them. 
He  wore  an  imitation  seal-skin  cap,  with  coon-skin  ear-laps, 
and  a  Prince  Albert  coat  with  the  middle  button  buttoned. 
On  the  coldest  day  he  would  not  wear  an  overcoat  because 
it  would  cover  his  Prince  Albert,  and  he  had  the  air  of  a 
crushed  tragedian.  He  seemed  above  his  business,  and  the 
little  education  that  he  had  was  constantly  obtruded  upon 
the  boys  in  the  caboose.  After  two  or  three  trips  the  boys 
decided  on  a  plan  of  action.  They  carried  their  meals  in 
tin  pails,  and  would  get  in  the  caboose  when  the  train  was 
side-tracked,  to  eat,  and  they  began  to  grumble  because 
they  could  not  have  the  trains  run  so  they  could  strike  an 
eating-house  at  the  hours  for  meais.  They  argued  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  conductor  said  he  believed  that  if  a  good,  smart 
railroad  employee  should  be  appointed  to  go  and  present 
the  case  before  the  general  manager,  that  he  would  order 
the  freight  trains  to  run  so  they  could  get  a  warm  meal,  by 
connecting  with  eating-houses.  But  the  conductor  said 
there  was  no  freight-train  man  that  had  the  intelligence,  or 
the  prepossessing  appearance  necessary  for  the  task.  He 
said  the  old  man  liked  to  have  the  boys  show  spirit,  and  yet 
there  were  few  that  dare  go  up  to  him  and  make  a  demand. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  make  a 
demand,  and  insist  on  its  being  granted.  This  was  meat 
for  the  fresh  brakeman.  He  said  if  the  boys  said  so  he 
would  go  to  the  manager  and  take  his  scalp.  So  the  boys 
drew  up  a  paper  demanding  that  all  freight  trains  should  be 
run  on  schedule  time  to  connect  with  eating-houses  at  meal 
time.  The  boys  posted  some  of  the  fellows  here  in  town, 
and  they  fell  in.  They  secured  the  suite  of  rooms  of  one  of 
the  superintendents  in  the  city,  and  put  a  sign  on  the  door 
of  one  of  the  rooms,  with  the  name  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  road,  and  marked  it  "  private."  Then  they  got  a  six- 
foot  brakeman  from  another  division  to  personate  the  gen- 
eral manager,  and  the  conductor  of  the  freight  piloted  the 
fresh  brakeman  into  the  front  room,  where  a  dozen  who 
were  in  the  secret  were  sitting  around  apparently  busy,  as 
clerks,  etc.  The  conductor  said  he  would  only  go  to  the 
front  room,  as  he  would  not  meet  the  general  manager  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  fresh  brakeman  said  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  man  on  earth,  and  he  would  go  in.  He  went 
in  and  walked  up  to  the  supposed  general  manager,  and  that 
personage,  who  was  busy,  said  : 

"  What  in do  you  want  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  brakeman,  "  what  we  want  is  to  have 
freight  trains  run  so  we  can  get  our  meals  at  eating-houses. 
And,  by  the  eternal,  we  are  going  to  have  them  run  that 
way,  or" 

He  never  finished.  The  general  manager  got  up  and 
pulled  off  his  coat,  and  took  the  fresh  brakeman  by  the  neck 
and  the  pants,  and  carried  him  to  an  open  window  that 
looked  out  on  an  alley,  three  stories  below,  and  was  going  to 
throw  him  out,  but  he  begged  so  that  the  manager  relented. 
Then  he  took  the  brakeman  across  his  knee,  and  picking  up 
a  fire-shovel,  he  spanked  him,  and  the  fellow  yelled  till  he 
was  hoarse.  Then  he  let  go  of  him  and  gave  him  one  kick, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  he  came  out  where  the  other  boys 
were,  the  scaredest  man  that  ever  lived.  His  conductor 
stopped  him  and  said  : 

11  Well,  how  did  it  work?" 

"  Mighty  Caesar  ! "  said  the  brakeman,  as  he  started  for 
the  outside  door,  "  let's  get  out  of  here.  I  will  eat  out  of  a 
tin  pail,  or  a  skimmer,  or  a  trough,  if  I  can  get  out  of  sight 
of  that  maD.     He  is  bad." 

The  fresh  brakeman  is  still  on  the  road,  but  he  does  not 
talk  much  with  his  mouth  any  more. 


The  "Mum"  Sociable. 

"  Lend  me  your  revolver,"  said  a  young  man,  with  his  nose 
skinned,  his  eyes  blackened,  and  his  white  necktie  around 
under  his  ear,  and  one  tail  of  his  dress-coat  torn  off,  as  he 
came  into  a  West  Side  saloon. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  the  bar-tender,  look- 
ing ugly  at  him.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  lend  you 
a  revolver  to  kill  somebody,  and  then  be  arrested  for  being 
an  accessory?  Not  much  !  But  what's  the  matter?  You 
look  as  though  you  came  out  of  a  window.  Was  anything 
the  matter  with  the  door?" 

The  young  man  took  a  wet  towel  and  sopped  the  blood  off 
his  nose,  and  then  said  : 

"  You  look  like  a  man  that  can  be  trusted,  and  whose  ad- 
vice would  be  safe  to  follow  in  an  emergency,  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  this  murder  that  I  contemplate,  and  maybe  you 
can  give  me  some  points,  as  you  have  no  doubt  murdered 
many  people.  The  trouble  is  right  here.  Our  lodge  is  to 
give  a  'mum  social'  this  evening.  You  know  what  a  mum 
social  is.  Young  people  go  to  a  house  and  sit  around  all  the 
evening  and  keep  their  mouths  shut,  and  never  say  a  word 
till  a  signal  is  given  ;  then  they  all  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
talk  for  all  that  is  out.  (Is  my  nose  bleeding  yet  ?  Thanks.) 
They  wanted  me  to  go,  and  I  just  came  from  there.  That 
is,  I  came  from  the  house  next  door.  You  see,  I  went  to  the 
wrong  house  and  rung  the  bell.  A  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
came  to  the  door  and  said  '  Good  evening ; '  but  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  be  caught  speaking,  because  you  have  to  pay  a  forteit 
if  you  speak.  So  I  just  walked  right  in  and  pulled  off  my 
overcoat  and  hung  it  up,  and  hung  my  hat  on  the  hat-rack. 
The  man  looked  a  little  bit  annoyed,  but  he  asked  me  if  the 
weather  was  not  softening  up  a  little.  I  smiled,  but  didn't 
say  anything,  and  I  walked  into  the  sitting-room.     I  thought 


I  was  the  first  one  there,  and  I  felt  very  awkward.  The  man 
watched  me  pretty  closely,  and  finally  he  said  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  ;  and  I  smiled  again,  but  didn't  say  anything. 
Now,  that  I  think  of  it,  I  noticed  that  he  unbuttoned  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  began  to  roll  them  up.  He  asked  me  to 
what  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  cf 
this  visit,  and  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  get  me  off  my 
guard,  so  I  smiled  one  of  my  best  two-for-a-quarter  smiles, 
and  looked  at  him  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  You  can't  play 
any  of  your  games  on  the  undersigned.'  The  man  came 
up  behind  me  and  hissed  in  my  ear  :  '  What  is  your  little 
game,  any  way?'  Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  speak,  and  give 
myself  away,  so  I  looked  at  him  sort  of  impudent,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  '  Oh,  go  and  chase  yourself  around  your  feet,' 
and  then  I  thought  lightning  had  struck  me.  He  took 
me  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
coat-tail  with  the  other  hand,  and  he  choked  me  so  my 
tongue  ran  out ;  and  his  wife  screamed,  and  said  :  '  Don't 
kill  him,'  and  the  man  hustled  me  out  into  the  hall  and 
opened  the  front  door,  and  he  picked  me  up  bodily  and  threw 
me  out  into  a  snow-bank  five  feet  deep.  I  struggled  a  little 
going  out  of  the  door,  and  ran  my  nose  against  the  door- 
casing,  and  I  guess  he  forgot  to  let  go  of  my  coat-tail  when 
I  went  out.  I  struck  head  first  in  the  snow,  and  before  I 
could  dig  my  head  out  the  door  closed,  and  I  could  not  ex- 
plain my  conduct  to  the  man.  I  was  so  mad  I  could  not 
have  explained  anyway.  Just  as  I  got  out  of  the  snow-bank 
and  shook  myself  the  door  opened,  and  the  man  threw  out 
my  overcoat,  and  hat  and  overshoes,  and  he  told  his  wife  to 
hurry  up  with  the  shotgun,  and  he  would  take  me  on  the  fly 
as  I  went  over  the  fence.  Well,  I  didn't  wait  for  no  shot- 
gun, but  grabbed  my  coat  and  things,  and  came  down  the 
street  on  a  gallop.  I  met  a  lot  of  the  young  people  going 
up,  and  as  I  turned  the  comer  I  saw  them  going  into  the  next 
house  to  the  one  that  I  visited,  and  that  was  the  first  I  knew 
of  my  mistake.  Now,  what  I  want  is  for  you  to  tell  me 
whether  I  had  better  shoot  that  man  or  kill  him  with  a  club. 
I  was  raised  in  the  South,  and  my  warm  Southern  blood  will 
not  stand  any  such  treatment." 


That  Ead  Boy. 
"  Say,  do  you  think  a  little  joke  does  any  hurt  ?  "  asked 
the  bad  boy  of  the  grocery  man  as  he  came  in  with  his  Sun- 
day suit  on,  and  a  bouquet  in  his  button-hole. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he  licked  off  the  syrup 
that  dripped  from  a  quart  measure,  from  which  he  had  been 
filling  a  jug.  "  I  hold  that  a  man  that  gets  mad  at  a  prac- 
tical joke,  is  a  fool.  That's  a  nice  bouquet  you  have  in  your 
coat.  What  is  it — pansies  ?  Let  me  smell  of  it,"  and  the 
grocery  man  bent  over  in  front  of  the  boy  to  take  a  whiff  at 
the  bouquet.  As  he  did  so  a  stream  of  water  shot  out  of 
the  innocent-looking  bouquet  and  struck  him  full  in  the  face. 
"  You  young  reprobate,"  said  the  grocery  man  to  the  boy, 
as  he  took  up  an  axe-helve  and  started  for  him,  "  what  kind 
of  a  golblasted  squirt-gun  you  got  there?  I'll  maul  you,  by 
thunder,"  and  he  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  Here,  let  me  show  it  to  you,"  said  the  bad  boy.  "  There 
is  a  rubber  hose  runs  from  the  bouquet,  inside  my  coat,  to 
my  pants  pocket,  and  there  is  a  bulb  of  rubber  that  holds 
about  half  a  pint,  and  when  a  feller  smells  of  the  posy,  I 
squeeze  the  bulb.  It's  fun,  where  you  don't  squirt  it  on  a 
person  that  gets  mad." 

The  grocery  man  said  he  would  give  the  boy  half  a  pound 
of  figs  if  he  would  lend  the  bouquet  to  him  for  half  an  hour 
to  play  it  on  a  customer,  and  the  boy  fixed  it  on  the  grocery 
man,  and  turned  the  nozzle  so  it  would  squirt  right  back  into 
the  grocery  man's  face.  He  tried  it  on  the  first  customer 
that  came  in,  and  got  it  right  in  his  own  face,  and  then  the 
bulb  in  his  pants  pocket  got  to  leaking,  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  ran  down  the  grocery  man's  trousers  leg,  and  he  gave 
it  up  in  disgust,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  boy.  "  How  was 
it  that  your  pa  had  to  be  carried  home  from  the  sociable  in 
a  hack  the  other  night  ?"  asked  the  grocery  man,  as  he  stood 
close  to  the  stove  so  his  pants  leg  would  dry.  "  He  has  not 
got  to  drinking  again,  has  he  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  filled  the  bulb  with  vinegar, 
to  practice  on  his  chum  ;  "  it  was  this  bouquet  that  got  pa 
into  the  trouble.  You  see  I  got  pa  to  smell  of  it,  and  I  just 
filled  him  chuck  full  of  water.  He  got  mad,  and  called  me 
all  kinds  of  names,  and  said  I  was  no  good  on  earth,  and  I 
would  fetch  up  in  State's  prison,  and  then  he  wanted  to  bor- 
row it  to  wear  to  the  sociable.  He  said  he  would  have  more 
fun  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  think  he  would  fetch  up  in  State's  prison,  and  he  said 
it  was  different  with  a  man.  He  said  when  a  man  played  a 
joke  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  it  that  was  lacking  in 
a  boy.  So  I  lent  it  to  him,  and  we  all  went  to  the  sociable 
in  the  basement  of  the  church.  I  never  see  pa  more  kit- 
teny  than  he  was  that  night.  He  fil'.ed  the  bulb  with  ice- 
water,  and  the  first  one  he  got  to  smell  of  his  button-hole 
bouquet  was  an  old  maid.  He  began  talking  about  what 
a  great  work  the  Christian  wimmen  of  the  land  were  do- 
ing in  educating  the  heathen  ;  she  felt  real  good,  and  then 
she  noticed  pa's  posy  in  his  button-hole,  and  she  touched  it, 
and  then  reached  over  her  beak  to  smell  of  it.  Pa  he  squeezed 
the  bulb,  and  about  half  a  teacupful  of  water  struck  her 
right  in  the  nose,  and  some  of  it  went  into  her  mouth;  and, 
oh  my !  didn't  she  yell  ?  The  sisters  gathered  around  her, 
and  they  said  her  face  was  all  perspiration,  and  the  paint 
was  coming  off,  and  they  took  her  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  wimmen  told  the  minister  and  the  deacons,  and  they 
went  to  pa  for  an  explanation,  and  he  told  them  it  was  not 
so,  and  the  minister  got  interested,  and  got  near  pa,  and  pa 
let  the  water  go  at  him,  and  hit  him  in  the  eye,  and  then  a 
deacon  got  a  dose,  and  pa  laughed,  and  then  the  minister, 
who  used  to  go  to  college  and  be  a  hazer  and  box,  he  got 
mad,  and  squared  off  and  hit  pa  three  times  right  by  the 
eye  ;  and  one  of  the  deacons  he  kicked  pa,  and  pa  got  mad, 
and  said  he  could  clean  out  the  whole  shebang,  and  began 
to  pull  off  his  coat,  when  they  bundled  him  out  of  doors, 
and  ma  got  mad  to  see  pa  abused,  and  she  left  the  sociable, 
and  I  had  to  stay  and  eat  ice-cream  and  things  for  the  whole 
family.  Pa  says  that  settles  it  with  him.  He  says  they 
haven't  got  any  more  Christian  charity  in  that  church  than 
they  have  got  in  a  tannery.  His  eyes  was  just  getting  over 
being  black  from  the  sparring  lessons,  and  now  he  has  got 
to  go  through  the  oysters  and  beef-steak  cure  again.  He 
says  it  is  all  owing  to  me." — Peck's  Sunf 


THE    DANCING-GIRLS    OF    INDIA. 


By  One  Who  Has  Seen  Them. 


Two  classes  furnish  the  dancing-girls  of  India — the  Hindu 
and  the  Moslem.  They  may  be  compared,  but  preference 
can  hardly  be  given  to  either  one.  The  Moslem  is  fairer  in 
complexion,  and  her  nature  poetical,  while  the  Hindu  is  dark 
and  voluptuous.  The  former  dreams  on  the  loves  and  friend- 
ships of  the  characters  in  "  Aleph  Leila,"  the  Hindu  is  sober 
in  her  modes  of  thinking.  The  Moslem  calls  upon  art  to  aid 
her  in  singing  the  "  Launee  "  and  the  "  Guzul,"  but  melody 
fashions  the  voice  of  the  Hindu.  While  the  dancing  of  the 
Moslem  is  livelier  in  movement,  that  of  the  Hindu  girl  is 
more  graceful.  One's  disposition  borders  upon  the  gay,  that 
of  the  other  on  the  grave.  These  are  the  general  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  two  classes  of  dancing-girls. 

These  girls  are  hired  by  the  night,  and  prices  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  of  the  girl  invited,  all  the  way  from  thirty 
rupees.  They  furnish  the  musical  bands,  which  consist  of 
two  hand-drums,  more  popularly  known  as  the  "  tom-toms," 
a  native  violinist,  and  a  sithar.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  oboe 
accompanies  the  band.  In  a  large  hall,  a  convenient  part 
of  which  is  reserved  for  the  performers,  the  invited  guests 
seat  themselves  as  spectators.  Very  often  plates  are  passed 
around  at  the  end  of  a  certain  climax,  and  collections  taken. 
On  some  occasions  the  fee  consists  entirely  of  these  collec- 
tions. Of  course,  notice  of  such  arrangements  is  given  to 
guests  with  the  invitations.  The  dancing  costume  of  both 
the  Hindu  and  Moslem  girls  is  alike.  A  skirt  of  red  silken 
gauze,  tucked  in  innumerable  folds  around  the  waist,  falls 
over  the  "  pygamas  "  or  tights.  This  skirt,  in  a  rapid  circu- 
lar motion,  rises  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  a  level  with 
the  waist.  The  upper  garment  is  a  fancy  silken  covering 
called  a  "  choli,"  and  much  resembling  a  corset,  leaving  the 
back  and  the  space  between  the  corset  and  the  skirt  naked. 
One  end  of  the  skirt,  extending  about  four  or  five  yards  in 
length  and  about  two  yards  in  width,  is  used  at  pleasure  to 
wrap  around  the  upper  body,  more  for  the  sake  of  lending 
grace  to  rtie  general  movement  than  as  a  covering.  The 
anklets  have  small  silver  bells,  making  a  dulcet  sound  at 
every  artistic  movement.  Then  toe-rings,  bracelets,  neck- 
lace, and  ear-rings  go  to  form  the  remaining  part  of  jew- 
elry. 

The  dance  is  not  a  set  of  prescribed  movements.  It  is 
left,  after  one  is  supposed  to  have  learned  it,  entirely  to  the 
performer.  Some  gestures  and  attitudes  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  observed  in  Canova's  "  Dancing-girls,"  but  the  giddy 
whirl,  the  almost  spasmodic  stretchings  of  the  limbs,  can 
easier  be  imagined  than  penned  or  sculptured.  The  dance 
is  kept  up  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  three 
m  the  morning.  Intervals  of  rest  are  given  to  the  tired  per- 
formers. Often  the  dancing-girl  is  called  upon  to  sing.  If 
a  "  Guzul  "  is  chosen,  it  is  performed  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  sithar  ;  but  it  a  "  Launee  "  is  called  for,  all  the  skill 
and  power  of  the  girl's  voice  are  summoned  for  the  execu- 
tion. The  latter  is  the  most  difficult  species  of  native  sing- 
ing. The  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  pauses  are 
made  according  to  the  compass  of  the  voice,  and  a  wide 
scope  is  offered  to  the  girl  for  the  display  of  her  talents.  No 
two  singers  sing,  in  this  species  of  singing,  the  same  song 
with  the  same  pauses. 

The  moral  character  of  the  girls  can  hardly  with  justice  be 
looked  at  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  They  are  brought 
up  in  the  profession  from  childhood,  and  very  often  girls 
who  show  early  practical  talent,  or  signs  of  future  develop- 
ment of  beauty,  are  reserved  for  this  life.  Girls  who  have 
attained  beamy  of  form  and  vocal  powers  are  in  constant 
demand,  and  are  patronized  by  the  numerous  rajahs  and  na- 
bobs, who  infest  (during  certain  seasons  of  the  year)  the 
chief  cities  of  India.  To  do  these  girls  justice,  1  may  say 
they  are  faithful  to  the  men  of  their  choice — and  in  India 
this  is  about  the  only  class  of  people  who  can  have  their 
choice.  Those  who  have  acquired  wealth  or  gained  inde- 
pendence, and  have  a  constant  patronage,  give  the  dances  at 
there  own  houses.  On  such  occasions  these  weli-to-do  girls 
employ  in  the  band  a  sort  of  beings  not,  I  hope,  common  to 
this  country.  This  class  of  the  common  gender  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  halls  of  independent  dancing-girls, 
for  they  may  be  met  at  all  times  in  the  street.  Xenophon 
mentions  a  similar  state  of  affairs  as  existing  among  the 
early  Persians,  and  it  may  be  found  among  the  Moguls  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Persians.  In 
Ajum  no  secret  is  made  of  it.  In  the  north  of  China  it  is 
indulged  in  in  every  barber-shop.  It  is  said  that  a  late  Scotch 
barrister  living  in  India,  whose  habits  of  life  were  peculiar, 
weekly  invited  a  party  of  these  singers,  and  enjoyed  their 
performance  alone,  in  the  spacious  solitude  of  his  halls. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  visited  these  dancing-girls. 
I  had  a  Brahmin  for  a  teacher  in  the  Sanscrit,  who  first  in- 
troduced me  to  a  Hindu  dancing-girl.  In  company  with  a 
friend  of  his,  we  set  out  for  the  visit.  They  were  constantly 
calling  her  "  The  Moon "  in  their  allusions.  On  arriving 
at  "  The  Moon's  "  residence  we  were  ushered  into  a  hall  and 
made  to  sit  round  a  divan.  In  a  few  moments  "  The  Moon  " 
herself  appeared,  bowing  to  us,  with  a  silver  plate  in  her 
hand  containing  tlae  green  leaves  of  the  betel,  chuna,  and 
other  spices.  She  seated  herself  on  the  divan  and  opened  a 
general  conversation,  while  folding  in  the  green  leaves  the 
betel  and  other  spices  for  her  guests.  Here  we  committed 
a  breach  of  etiquette,  for  it  is  the  custom  that  the  hostess  is 
first  to  eat  and  then  grant  the  same  permission  to  her  guests. 
Ignorant  of  this,  we  immediately  on  receiving  the  leaves 
began  eating  them,  and  discovered  our  mistake  only  on  ob- 
serving the  smiles  of  amusement  and  pity  on  all  sides.  These 
leaves  color  the  saliva  red,  dyeing  the  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue. 
The  effect  is  stimulating,  and  they  are  used  very  commonly  by 
the  natives.  A  fancy  bag  with  several  pockets  in  it,  contain- 
ing these  spices,  is  carried  by  almost  every  native.  The 
smoking  materials  that  go  with  the  above  consist  of  a  bag 
of  tobacco,  and  the  betel  leaves  dried,  in  which  the  tobacco 
is  folded  and  smoked.  The  tobacconists  have  these  ready 
folded  for  sale  at  a  dozen  for  on&pice. 

The  dancing  is  confined  to  the  professional  girls  of  India. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  India  do  not  dan  e.     It  is  con- 
sidered disgraceful  for  the  one  and  derogr.  ••  in- 
hood  of  the  other.  t\ 
San  Francisco,  March,  1S83. 


THE       ARGONAtfT. 


THE    SPRING    FASHIONS. 


The  San  Francisco  merchants  are  rather  late  this  spring 
in  presenting  their  new  goods  to  us.  The  delay  is,  however, 
owing  almost  entirely  to  the  late  season  at  the  East,  for  as 
long  as  the  weather  remains  in  a  wintry  state  the  importers 
there  hold  back  their  fresh  supplies,  the  effect  of  which  in- 
fluences the  world  of  fashion,  in  a  way,  on  this  coast.  But 
at  last  the  new  spring  styles  are  beginning  to  peep  forth — 
enough,  in  fact,  to  interest  us  before  the  others  arrive,  which 
are  now  on  the  way.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  week 
several  show-windows  became  exceedingly  attractive.  One 
house  made  a  specialty  of  white  silks,  satins,  velvets,  rich 
pearl  and  white  jet  embroidery,  rare  rich  lace,  and  bridal 
flowers  ;  another  made  a  grand  display  of  colored  silks  and 
velvets,  plain,  brocaded,  and  embossed  ;  and  a  third  pre- 
sented a  host  of  suits  ready-made.  But  the  newest  of  all, 
so  far  seen,  is  the  Jersey  cloth.  Jersey  jackets  have  so  grown 
in  popularity,  and  are  really  such  charming  little  affairs,  that 
the  same  material  is  now  made  up  in  polonaises.  In  one  of 
our  leading  houses  I  was  shown  a  number  of  imported  ones, 
and  also  the  cloth  to  make  them  up.  It  comes  in  all  colors 
— the  more  subdued  shades  for  the  street — and  in  such  col- 
ors as  pink,  light  blue,  red,  and  even  white,  for  evening. 
These  Jersey  polonaises  bid  fair  to  be  much  worn  by  those 
who  play  lawn-tennis,  and  for  such  occasions  the  bright,  del- 
icate tints  will  be  the  favorites.  These  garments  are  made 
exceedingly  long,  and  in  front  are  quite  smooth  and  plain, 
with  bouffant  drapery  in  the  back.  They  are  made  open  in 
front,  and,  when  put  on,  are  to  be  buttoned  all  the  way  from 
the  throat  down,  the  buttons  being  very  small  and  of  no 
note  whatever.  The  polonaise  is  generally  finished  at  the 
neck  with  a  standing  collar  of  the  same  cloth  ;  the  sleeves 
are  left  open  a  few  inches  at  the  wrist,  so  as  to  let  the 
hand  pass  through,  and  afterward  buttoned.  They  are  not 
lined,  as  a  lining  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their  clinging, 
which  is  the  chief  beauty.  Some  that  I  saw  were  trimmed 
with  Soutache  braid  and  ornaments  to  match,  and  one  or 
two  were  finished  in  the  back  with  satin  ribbon  made  into 
bows.  So  great  is  the  variety  that  they  range  in  price  all 
the  way  from  fifteen  dollars  up  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  the  more  expensives  ones  being  wrought  with 
black  jet.  One  recently  imported  by  a  fashionable  lady  of 
California  Street  is  wrought  with  jet  and  elegantly  trimmed. 
These  polonaises  are  to  be  worn  with  any  skirt — that  is,  of 
course,  where  the  colors  will  not  clash — but  the  most  suitable 
will  be  a  rich,  plain  silk  skirt,  finished  in  a  very  simple  way 
at  the  base,  three  or  five  narrow  ruffles  of  the  same  goods 
being  considered  quite  enough  trimming. 

In  regard  to  the  shoulder-capes  worn  during  the  winter,  I 
learn  that  they  will  still  be  fashionable,  cut  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  and  of  the  same  material  as  the  costume.  If  the 
dresss  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  then  the  cape  will  also 
be  of  velvet.  A  handsome  spring  dress  for  the  street,  just 
completed,  is  of  cashmere  of  a  subdued  shade,  the  skirt 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  quantity  of  little  ruffles,  and 
the  tunic  draped  high.  The  corsage  is  gathered  into  a  belt 
of  satin,  and  there  is  a  collar  and  jabot  of  embroidered 
crape  lisse  down  the  front  of  the  corsage.  A  visiting  cos- 
tume was  of  French  blue  satin,  entirely  covered  with  Span- 
ish network  of  blue  silk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  a 
large  bow  of  satin,  with  a  bird  on  the  side.  Another  bird 
nestling  in  a  satin  bow  was  placed  at  one  side  of  the  neck. 
A  hat  of  the  same  shade  accompanied  the  costume.  One  of 
the  newest  materials  of  the  season,  so  far,  shows  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  three  spots  in  dark  velvet  which  are  scat- 
tered over  a  groundwork  of  changeable  silk,  and  the  spots 
to  match  in  color  one  of  the  shades  of  the  silk.  These  are 
to  be  made  up,  either  with  plain  or  changeable  velvets  or 
changeable  silks.  In  summer  silks  there  seems  to  be  an 
endless  variety  of  checks  of  the  very  finest  patterns,  and 
principally  in  quiet  shades.  The  new  Epingle  Ottoman  silks 
are  of  the  loveliest  description,  and  are  shown  in  all  the  new 
tints,  such  as  old  red,  crushed  strawberry,  electric  blue,  rose, 
pink,  and  geranium.  Another  style  of  goods  in  the  same 
line  is  the  duchesse  satin,  which  is  introduced  in  the  new 
and  fashionable  shades.  These  shades  are  also  seen  in  the 
newly  arrived  Velours  frappe*  dress  goods,  and  the  Epingle 
applique"  brocades.  A  pretty  novelty  in  lace-work  is  the 
chenille-wrought  Spanish  lace,  the  chenille  outlining  leaves 
of  which  it  forms  a  border.  This  lace  comes  only  in  black, 
but  in  all  widths,  from  two  inches  up  to  twelve,  and  can  be 
purchased  all  the  way  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  half;  it  is  soft  and  pliable.  Another  lace, 
which  promises  to  become  a  favorite,  is  the  Oriental  in  relief 
work,  the  design  being  flowers  and  vines,  the  vines  done  in 
tracing  and  the  flowers  in  relief;  the  prettiest  of  these  are 
the  lilies-of-the-valley,  ioses,  and  tulips.  There  are  also 
fichus,  scarfs,  and  collarettes  of  the  same  kind  of  lace.  A 
pretty  little  novelty  in  the  new  India  mull  fichus  are  large, 
square  handkerchiefs  for  the  neck.  Over  the  white  ground 
are  scattered  large  or  small  flowers,  such  as  bright  roses, 
pinks,  etc..  They  are  so  fine  and  delicate  that  they  give  the 
appearance  of  being  done  in  fine  hand-painting.  The  co- 
quettish little  half  veil,  which  is  so  becoming  even  to  the 
plainest  face,  will  soon  be  among  the  things  that  were,  as  they 
are  slowly  but  surely  going  out  of  fashion.  However,  there 
is  something  new  in  veils,  for  those  who  wish  to  cling  to 
them.  The  innovation  is  a  quantity  of  white  dots  on  black 
lace,  and  it  is  more  becoming  than  any  other  description  of 
veiling.  Helena. 

San  Francisco,  March  14, 1883. 


STROTHERIUS. 


A  Lay  Madt  About  the  Year  of  the  City  CVII.' 


On  the  site  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  the  dungeon  in 
which  one  hundred  and  forty-six  British  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  1756,  and  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  them  died  in  the  same  night,  a  monument  will  probably 
be  soon  erected.  It  is  announced  from  Calcutta  that  steps 
for  that  purpose  have  been  taken  by  the  Asiatic  Society. 


ring  in  Boston  on   the  sun,  Professor   Samuel  P. 

;iey  said  that  if  a  column  of  ice  having  a  diameter  at  its 
■if  forty-five  miles  and  extending  to  the  moon,  were 
f  d  on  one  of  our  western  prairies,  and  all  the  heat  of 

.,..<! .were  concentrated  suddenly  upon  it,  it  would  melt 

income  vapor  in  a  single  second, 


[Mr.  Strother  said  that  he  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  water  ordi- 
dinance  introduced  by  him  before  it  went  to  vote.  He  commenced  by  quoting 
the  lints  from  "  King  Lear  "  : 

"Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless  breaks. 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  straw  doth  pierce  it," 
With  the  sentiment  of  these  lines  the  speaker  said  he  was  compelled  to  acqui- 
esce. He  would  try  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him  in  ao  editorial  in  the 
Alia,  entitled,  "  Who  is  Strother !"  The  gentleman  then  gave  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  his  career,  starting  with  his  birth,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
bringing  it  down  to  present  date.  He  referred  to  his  record  in  the  previous 
board  in  which  he  had  served,  and  also  at  the  bar,  and  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board,  and  closed  by  demanding, 
with  great  vigor,  who  Mr.  Woodward  was — a  remark  which  elicited  some 
laughter  from  the  galleries.  "  Now,  you  talk  about  buying  Supervisors.  I  pro- 
pose to  say  something  on  that  subject,  and  I  am  one  that  talks  plain  English, 
though  the  papers  say  I  don't.  They  simply  wish  to  break  me  down  by  ridi- 
cule. I  would  like  to  attend  a  grammar  class  with  that  redoubtable  Yosemite 
Commissioner,  or  that  superanuated  editor  of  the  Alto.  In  the  prosecution  of 
my  business  as  a  stock-dealer,  I  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  I  was  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  four  years 
ago.  I  made  it  honestly,  and  I  am  not  squealing.  A  man  he  came  and  said : 
"  Look  here,  Bob  Morrow  wants  to  see  you."  Says  I :  "  I  don't  want  to  see 
Bob."  "  Now,"  he  says,  "you  can  make  a  good  deal  of  monev  selling  this 
stock  short."  Says  I:  "Go  back  to  these  men."  He  >ays :  "  Nobody  sent 
me,"  But  I  says :  "  Go  back  to  them,  and  tell  them  they  haven't  money  enough 
in  all  the  banks  of  San  Francisco  to  buy  me.  Tell  them  if  they  could  make  me 
a  deed  in  fee  simple  of  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  I  would  see  them  further 
in  Tophet  than  do  it.  If  I  could  get  this  board  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  order  till  Saturday  night,  I  would  get  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a  fact. 
In  the  interest  of  public  justice  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  stand  up,  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Reichenbach,  of  the  Second  Ward,  and  tell  me  what  you  told  me  in 
my  house,  corner  of  Post  and  Leavenworth  streets,  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Rrichtnbach — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection.  I'll  state,  as  the  mem- 
ber from  the  Eighth  remarks,  that  overtures  have  been  made  to  me,  not  directly, 
but  to  my  wife,  by  parties.  I  won't  mention  names,  because  I  don't  think  it  is 
necessary,  but  a  certain  person  came  to  my  wife  on  the  aist  of  February,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  said :  "  If  your  husband  will  do  so  and  so  here  is  so  much 
money  for  him.  Nobody  shall  know  an\  thing  about  it.  It  is  between  you  and 
me."  My  wife  listened  and  considered  carefully,  but  when  the  person  got 
through  she  made  the  remark:  "  If  my  husband  was  going  to  do  any  such  thing 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  expose  him."  Mr.  Strother '(with  emotion)—"  God 
bless  the  honest  Supervisor  from  the  Second,  and  his  noble  wife."  Continuing, 
he  said  :  "  I  am  not  through  yet.  I  have  been  earnest  in  this  matter.  They 
say  I  get  excited  ;  but  I  think  an  American  citizen  ought  to  get  excited  when  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  issues  its  injunction.  I  was  bom  in  the  shadow  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  under  the  starry  folds  of  our  glorious  banner.  I 
say  to  you  and  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  *  Mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin.'  (God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it.  Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  wanting.)"  The  supervisor  spoke  from 
7:45  to  ia  o'clock, — Report  of  the  Supervisors'  Proceedings  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call.'] 

Ye  good  men  of  the  commons, 
With  loving  hearts  and  true. 

Who  stand  by  Supervisors 
As  they  have  stood  by  you, 

Come,  make  a  circle  round  me. 
And  mark  ray  tale  with  care— 

A  tale  of  what  we  once  have  borne 
Of  what  we  still  ..may  bear. 

This  is  no  silly  fable, 

No  tale  of  catching  trout, 

No  romance  of  duck-shooting, 
No  yarn  of  drinking  bout. 

Within  our  Hall  Municipal 
The  awful  deed  was  done — 

'Twas  there  Strotherius  talked  from  eight 
O'clock  to  nearly  one. 

Strotherius  of  Fleet  Street, 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  sworo 
That  the  fair  Golden  City 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more  ; 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  then  Spring  Valley  cursed, 
And  swore  his  was  an  honest  board, 
That  they  all  water  men  abhorred. 
And  bade  defiance  to  their  horde, 

And  dared  them  do  their  worst 

There  be  twelve  chosen  Tribunes, 

The  talkiest  in  the  land, 
Who  always  by  Strotherius 

In  board  and  caucus  stand. 
Yet  talk  they  ne'er  so  glibly, 

He  still  out-talks  them  all ; 
His  voice  ne'er  ceases  sounding 

Throughout  the  City  Hall. 
Of  all  the  talky  twelve 

The  names  are  held  accursed, 
Of  all  the  talky  twelve 

Strotherius  was  the  worst. 
He'd  talk  until  his  wind  gave  out, 

And  wearied  were  his  jaws; 
Then,  after  resting,  he'd  go  on 

With  but  a  moment's  pause. 

But  hark  1    The  cry's  Strotherius,, 

And  lo  I  the  ranks  divide, 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Fleet  Street 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
His  jaws  are  twitching  queerly, 

His  eyes  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  Tribunes  note,  with  sudden  pain, 
That  they  are  booked— escape  is  vain — 

His  speech  begins  to  flow. 

Oh,  the  Mayor's  brow  was  sad 

And  the  Mayor's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  clock  ; 

His  face  was  full  of  woe. 
Full  well  he  knew  Strotherius 

Would  talk  till  midnight  tolled  ; 
Hence  grew  the  Mayor's  cheek  so  pale 
Hence  was  it  that  the   Board  did  quail, 
The  while  they  did  their  fate  bewail, 

These  talky  tribunes  bold. 

Right  soon  no  sound  of  laughter 

Arose  from  either  side ; 
The  Supervisors  shuddered 

As  the  clock  they  grimly  eyed  ; 
Yet  still  spake  on  Strotherius, 

As  one  who  knows  not  time. 
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He  pulled  the  tail  of  freedom's  bird 
Until  its  shrieks  were  plainly  heard, 
And  till  his  burning  blood  was  stirred 
By  his  own  speech  sublime. 

'Stand  up,  O  Reichenbach  us, 

Thou  Second  Ward  Tribune, 
Say  now  what  thou  didst  say  to  me 

On  Friday  afternoon ; 
Say  to  the  Conscript  Fathers 

What  thou  didst  say  to  me 
On  the  corner  of  Post  and  Leavenworth  streets 

Last   Friday  at  half  past  three." 
Yet  Reichenbachus  answered  not, 

For  cold  in  death  lay  he, 
As  lies  upon  the  mountain 

A  thunder-smitten  tree — 
As  in  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread  ; 
And  the  pale  Tribunes,  muttering  low, 

Gazed  on  his  blasted  head. 

Then  out  spake  Henleysmithus  : 
"  Brothers,  it  is  our  fate. 
To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  Strother's  jaw, 
Within  the  Hall  Municipal, 

The  Temple  of  the  Law? 
O  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom, 

Ye  shadowy  phantom  horde, 
By  all  ye  hold  most  sacred 

Avenge  this  slaughtered  Board. 
And  even  as  Strotherius 

Has  talked  this  Board  to  death, 
Talk  ye,  then,  to  Strotherius 

Until  he  loses  breath  1" 
He  ceased,  and  muffled  up  his  face 

Within  his  Tribune's  gown, 
And  then  by  Reichenbachus'  side 

Fell  Henleysmithus  down. 

Then  the  great  Lord  of  Fleet  Street 

Turned  and  these  words  he  spoke  : 
"  I  care  not,  Conscript  Fathers, 

For  the  injunction's  broke. 
Mene,  tekel,  upkarsin. 

Mundo  morando, 
Farewell,  O  conscript  Fathers, 

Like  Catiline,   I  go." 
So  spake  Stroiherius.      But  he  paused, 

Then  turned  and  went  his  way. 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance 

Where  the  dead  Tribunes  lay, 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan, 

And  then,  with  steadfast  feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  City  Hall 

Out  into  Market  Street. 
Out  into  the  midnight  darkness, 

Out  where  no  gaslight  burned, 
Through  blackness  strode  Strotherius, 

On,  on — he  never  turned. 
Behind  him  lay  his  victims, 

Yet  cold  in  death  were  they, 
And  no  man  gazed  upon  his  face 

After  that  fatal  day. 

By  this  the  flood  of  people 

Was  swollen  from  every  side  ; 
From  streets  and  alleys  round  about 

Poured  in  the  human  tide. 
They  brought  in  biers,  and  hung  them 

With  many  a  cypress  crown, 
And  gently  they  uplifted  them, 

And  laid  the  bodies  down. 
The  voice  of  grief  and  fury 

Till  then  had  not   been  loud, 
Yet  suddenly  a  clamor 

Broke  out  among  the  crowd. 
The  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day 

Of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
That  in  the  Hall  Municipal 

Was  never  such  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing, 

The  howls  of  grief  and  hate, 
Were  heard  beyond  the  Russian  Hill, 

E'en  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
******* 
Now,  in  the  nights  of  winter 

When  comes  the  pelting  rain, 
And  by  the  wind  is  beaten 

Against  the  window-pane ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  logs  upon  the  hearthstone 

Roar  louder  yet  within; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  painting  china 

Or  'broidering  silken  hose  ; 
When  the  boys  are  playing  poker 

Ostensibly  for  beans, 
And  stocking  hands  right  full  of  kings, 

Of  aces,  jacks,  and  queens  ; 
When  the  good  wife  mends  her  husband's  breeks  ; 

When  the  good  man  gently  snores; 
When  the  children  quarrel  ceaselessly  ; 

When  the  fire  leaps  and  roars — 
Of  stern  Strotherius's  power  of  jaw 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
And  how  the  twelve  were  talked  to  death 

In  the  brave  days  of  old, 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The   San   Francisco   Garroting:   and    Highway   Robbery    Association 
(Limited). 


In  view  of  the  favorable  conditions  existing  at  present  in 
San  Francisco,  the  undersigned  have  incorporated  under  the 
above  title,  and  desire  to  present  to  the  public  an  opportu- 
nity for  investment,  which  they  are  confident  is  the  most 
favorable  ever  offered  in  this  city. 

As  is  well  known,  the  gas-lamps  have  been  extinguished 
throughout  the  city,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  funds  or  the 
economy  of  the  new  Democratic  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Into  the  merits  of  this  we  will  not  enter.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Garroting  and  Highway  Robbery  Association 
(Limited)  is  strictly  non-partisan. 

The  company  is  organized  upon  the  following  basis  : 
There  are  to  be  ten  thousand  shares  of  stock,  at  a  par  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  working  capital  this  stock  will  be  disposed  of  at 
the  extremely  low  rate  of  two  dollars  per  share,  giving  a 
working  capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Although  the 
stock  will  not  be  non-assessable,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  assessments  will  be  levied,  as  the  expenditures  will 
be  comparatively  light,  and  the  returns  certain  and  large. 

The  plan  of  the  company  is  as  follows  :  A  select  corps  of 
accomplished  and  hardened  ruffians,  most  of  whom  are  ex- 
pert garroters,  will  be  secured.  They  will  be  divided  into 
squads,  each  under  the  captaincy  of  a  pardoned-out  mur- 
derer. Each  squad  will  have  its  beat,  and  they  will  patrol 
the  city  from  dark  till  daylight. 

The  lack  of  system  which  has  characterized  the  operations 
of  undisciplined  private  garroters  will  be  avoided  by  THE 
San  Francisco  Garroting  and  Highway  Robbery  As- 
sociation (Limited.) 

The  company's  ruffians  are  to  be  divided  into  four  squids 
—companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Company  A  will  patrol  that 
portion  of  the  city  east  of  Montgomery  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  Street,  and  east  of  Second  on  the  south  side  of  Mar- 
ket Street.  This  beat  is  large,  but  it  is  rendered  necessary, 
as  the  persons  robbed  on  the  city  front  rarely  carry  much 
money  about  them.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  drunken 
sailors  and  others  to  be  found,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  garrotings  will  be  large.  Much  is  expected, 
too,  from  the  Oakland  delegation,  who  are  obliged  to  cross 
this  beat  on  returning  to  their  lodgings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay. 

Company  B  is  allotted  that  portion  of  the  city  west  of 
Montgomery  and  north  of  Market  Street.  This  beat  will 
doubtless  prove  extremely  rich,  as  it  includes  Nob  Hill  and 
the  Western  Addition.  Here,'  too,  the  citizens  are  much 
more  timorous  than  on  the  City  Front,  and  less  resistance 
is  looked  for.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Western  Addition  carry  large  amounts  of  specie  about  their 
clothing.  The  Nob  Hill  residents,  it  is  feared,  will  not 
prove  so  profitable  in  this  regard,  but  their  case  has  been 
provided  for  by  an  elaborate  system  of  checks,  which  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

Company  C  will  patrol  that  portion  of  the  city  south  of 
Market,  and  lying  between  Second  and  Twelfth  streets. 
This  is  looked  upon  more  as  an  exercise  ground.  As  Tar 
Flat  lies  within  its  precincts,  it  is  expected  that  the  com- 
pany's garroters  will  here  receive  more  dry  blows  than  coin. 
It  will  be  used,  however,  as  an  apprenticeage,  and  the  raw 
material  taken  into  the  company's  ranks  will  be  here  worked 
over.  An  inexperienced  scoundrel  placed  in  Company  C 
will  thus,  after  a  few  weeks'  tussling  with  Tar  Flat  toughs, 
develop  into  an  expert  and  accomplished  garroter,  of  great 
value  to  the  company. 

Company  D  will  take  charge  of  the  Mission.  Although 
the  district  is  poor,  it  is  large,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  num- 
ber of  garrotings  will  be  such  as  to  make  fair  average  re- 
ceiots. 

To  those  who  may  object  that  the  character  of  lis  em- 
ployees is  such  as  to  render  the  return  of  receipts  doubtful, 
the  company  would  say  :  Documentary  evidence  will  be  at 
once  prepared  implicating  every  employee  in  some  particular 
robbery.  On  the  slightest  appearance  of  dishonesty  the  of- 
fender will  be  at  once  turned  over  to  the  police,  and  the 
authorities  aided  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  conviction. 
The  company  is  prepared  to  deal  in  the  most  rigorous  man- 
ner with  dishonest  employees.  The  stockholders  may  rest 
assured  that  their  interests  will  be  looked  after  in  the  most 
scrutinizing  way  by  the  Directors  of  Thb  San  Francisco 
Garroting  and  Highway  Robbery  Association, 
(Limited).     Honor  among  stockholders. 

As  before  stated,  system  will  characterize  every  detail  of 
our  organization.  Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with 
waiting  for  the  belated  citizen,  we  will  inform  ourselves 
as  to  his  movements.  Spies  will  be  set  upon  prominent 
citizens.  Letters  and  notes  will  be  opened.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  with  the  Telephone  Company,  by  which 
an  employee  of  ours  will  be  stationed  in  their  central 
office  night  and  day,  listening  to  the  conversation  over  the 
wires.  He  will  take  careful  notes,  which  will  furnish  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  contemplated 
movements  of  citizens.  Amorous  notes  will  be  sent  to  elderly 
citizens  known  to  be  salacious  and  solid — notes  making  ap- 
pointments in  unfrequented  portions  of  the  city.  Three  of 
our  employees  will  secure  positions  as  servants  in  the  Union, 
Pacific,  and  Bohemian  clubs.  As  the  members  gradually 
depart  for  their  homes,  messages  will  be  sent  over  our  pri- 
vate telephone  wires  to  the  various  districts  where  such 
members  may  happen  to  dwell.  Blanks  will  be  furnished 
such  employees,  that  the  information  may  be  full  and  com- 
plete. After  telephoning  the  message,  the  blank  is  pre- 
served, and  turned  into  headquarters  next  day,  that  any 
negligence  in  any  district  may  be  at  once  detected,  and  the 
blame  laid  where  it  belongs.  The  blanks  will  be  in  this 
form  : 


As  before  stated,  when  citizens  carry  no  money  about  them 
a  system  of  checks  will  be  employed.  We  will  suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  solid  citizen,  like  Nicholas  Luning  or  J.  B 
Haggin,  is  stood  up  bv  the  company's  agents.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  would  probably  have  much  money  about 
him.  This  has  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  com 
pany's  ruffians  are  all  furnished  with  checks  upon  the 
various  banks.  They  would  then  use  threats  of  violence  to 
force  the  signing  of  a  check  for  a  large  amount.  Should 
this  be  ineffectual,  the  company's  agents  are  instructed  to  re- 
sort to  violence,  and  the  refractory  citizen  will  be  beaten  in 
the  most  brutal  manner.  The  company's  agents  are  in- 
structed, however,  not  to  waste  the  citizens  by  needlessly 
killing  them,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  wealthy  citizen,  after 
being  brutally  beaten  and  remaining  in  the  company's  "jug" 
for  a  number  of  hours,  would  sign  checks  for  any  amount. 

The  company's  "jug" — so  called  as  a  prace'iil  compli- 
ment to  the  early  associations  of  the  company's  agents — w'" 
be  a  place  of  detention  in  a  central  quarter  of  the  city.  I<s 
location  will  be  known  only  to  the  directors.  Here  wealthy 
citizens  who  have  signed  checks  will  be  detained  until  after 
the  checks  have  been  cashed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
those  who  have  signed  large  checks  will  receive  every  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  fed  upon  champagne,  oysters,  etc.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  refractory,  refuse  to  sign  checks, 
or  sign  such  checks  for  picayunish  or  inadequate  amounts, 
will  be  regaled  only  on  beer  and  bread  and  cheese.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  hypothetical  cases  of  Messrs.  Luning 
and  Haggin,  stated  above,  these  gentlemen  would  be  regaled 
upon  the  latter  viands. 

As  before  stated,  the  investment  is  certain  to  prove  remu- 
nerative. The  preliminary  outlay  is  small.  It  may  be  tab- 
ulated thus  : 

ioo  sand-clubs,  @  $1.50  #  sand-club $150  00 

100  ordinary  basswood  clubs  (for  brutal  beating  pur- 
poses) ,  @  75c.  $  club 75  00 

100  prs.  brass  knuckles,  @  $2  $  pair 200  00 

100  black  masks  @  75c   0  mask 75  00 

100  dark  lanterns,  extra  qual. ,  @  $3  $?  lantern 300  00 

100  navy  revolvers,  7-inch  bbl.,  @  $11  $?  revolver. ..  1,100  00 

Chloroform ao  00 

Medical  services  in  restoring  refractory  wealthy  citi- 
zens after  brutal  beatings,  first  week  (estimated) . ..      100  00 
Private  telephone  wires,  telephones,  and  fixtures  (es- 
timated)        750  00 

Rental  of  central  office  and  "jug,"  one  month 300  00 

Salaries  of  agents — 100  ruffians,  @  $10  #  ruffian  $ 

night 1,000  00 

Salaries  of  spies— 20  spies,  @  $5  $  spy  $  night 100  00 

Sundries — cartage  of  bodies  from  "jug,"  digging, 
plain  pine  boxes,  loss  by  dishonest  employees, 
(probably  3%  per  cent.)  etc..  etc.,  etc.  (estimated).,      aoo  00 


PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


Name  f 

Apparent  age  f 

Solid,  or  otherwise  f 

Has  he  been  playing  poker  f. 

If  so,  winner  or  loser? 

Afoot  or  in  hack  7 

Hour  of  departure  t. 

Drunk  or  sober  t , 

[Blank  No.  3.] 


Total $4, 370  ■ 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  preliminary  outlay 
will  require  only  the  insignificant  sum  of  $4,370.  As  against 
this,  the  company  have  carefully  prepared  tables,  showing 
the  probable  profits  of  the  first  night  to  reach  the  sum  of 
$18,43475.  These  tables  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  pub- 
lish, inasmuch  as  they  involve  certain  contingencies  touch- 
ing certain  prominent  citizens,  which  contingencies  might 
be  endangered  by  publicity.  Nevertheless,  these  tables, 
and  further  full  details,  will  be  shown  to  all  who  purchase 
stock  in  the  company,  upon  application  at  the  office. 

The  San  Francisco  Garroting  and  Highway  Robbery 
Association  (Limited). 

Per ,  Secretary. 

e.o.vr.-top-next-to-rdg-tf 

Hints  to  Programme  Advertisers. 
The  suggestions  offered  to  those  who  advertise  in  theatre 
programmes  are  further  supplemented  in  Music  and  Drama 
by  the  following  hints  : 

1. 
' '  Gwendolin  Mahaffy  sat  at  the  piano.     Softly  and  sweetly  she  played 
one  of  Leybach's  Nocturnes  (these  are  cheap,  costing  but  thirty-five 
cents  apiece.)     Reginald  Fitz-AHamount  Higgins  turned  the  leaves. 
As  she  touched  a  bass  chord  in  G  he  started,  seized  his  hat,  and  fled. 
It  was  a  Hamburg  piano,  which  has  no  overstrung  bass,  nor  more  than 
one  coating  of  varnish,  and  can  be  had  by  application  at  the  dock  of 
every  returning  steamer." — Adv.,  $3. 
ir. 
"  Dod  gast  it,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  do  you  think  I  can  wash  my  hands 
with  this  apology  for  soap?    I  might  as  well  triturate  my  skin  with  a 
brick-bat,  or  endeavor  to  saponify  my  cuticle  with  an  Eagle  soft-soap 
editorial.      What  do  you  take  me  for— a  deck  that  should  be  holy- 
stoned, or  a  plank  to  be  sand-papered?    If  we  are  to  remain  twins  of 
guileless  delight,  for  heaven's  sake  buy  Piggins"  Dutch  Kitchen  Soap, 
which  is  the  only  one  a  cosmopolite  can  use." — Adv.,  $6. 
in. 
' '  The  silver-tongued  Tammany  orator  rose  and  claimed  the  floor. 
He  scowled  fiercely  across  the  aisle  at  Old  Unsalted,  and  then,  with  a 
wild  sweep  of  his  manly  arm,  raised  the  war-axe  of  his  eloquence,  and 
with  it  smote  his  mother  tongue  full  in  the  face.     A  crash,  a  cloud,  and 
then  a  falling  rain  of  nouns,    prepositions,   verbs,  and   interjections  I 
Stray  adverbs  were  found  in  the  halls  and   committee-rooms  a  week 
afterward.     Yet  had  he  worn  the  Wilson  copper-bottomed  garment  he 
would  never,"  etc. — Adv.,  $5. 

A  tall  man,  with  a  full  black  beard  and  decidedly  Celtic 
features,  entered  a  crowded  New  York  street-car.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  strap  and  stood  in  a  statuesque  posture,  with  his 
back  to  the  passengers,  on  one  side  of  the  car.  Hearing 
general  laughter  behind  him,  he  turned  and  presented  his 
back  to  the  passengers  on  the  other  side.  They  also  laughed 
unrestrainedly.  The  black-bearded  man  began  to  look 
fierce.  He  seemed  about  to  express  his  feelings,  when  a 
large  piece  of  pasteboard  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Number 
One,"  dropped  at  his  feet.  It  had  been  attached  to  the  back 
of  his  coat.  He  laughed  grimly,  stuck  the  pasteboard  into 
his  pocket,  and  saying,  "  If  the  gintleman  as  did  that  thrick 
don't  have  raisin  to  regrit  it,  me  name  is  not  McFadden," 
hurriedly  quitted  the  car. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  kettle-drum  to  assist 
The  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  It  is  expected  to  take 
place  early  in  April.  As  it  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
same  charitable  and  enterprising  ladies  who  so  ably  managed 
the  one  given  last  November,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's 
Hospital,  it  can  not  fail  to  prove  a  social  and  financial  suc- 
cess. 

Nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  were  made 
in  France  last  year  from  raisins. 


Lloyd  Tevis  arrived   Friday  from   the   East,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  who  only  made  a  brief  stay.     Mrs.  Colonel  Savage  is 
aeain  domesticated  at  the  Palace,  after  her  sojourn  East.    The  Hough- 
tons,  after  a  year's  residence  abroad,  Have  returned,  and  are  about  oc- 
cupying their  residence  in  Oakland,  which  is  being  renovated.    General 
Frisbee,  of  Vallejo.  who  has  been  occupied  with  his  interests  in  Mexico 
for  some  time,  is  at  present  in  New  York  on   business  connected  with 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.      Lieutenant-Governor  Laughton   is  at 
present  in  the  city.     The  Misses  Dore  are  visiting  friends  at  Redwood. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  arrived  home  from  the  East  Sunday,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  ;  during  their  trip  a  visit  was  made  to 
Miss  Nina  Piatt,  whom  thev  found  pleasantly  settled  in  her  father's  new 
home,   In   Rochester,    N.    Y. ,  and  surrounded  by  many  appreciative 
friends  ;  Mr.  Robinson  met  the  ladies  at  Salt  Lake,  and  returned  with 
them.     Captain  and  Mrs.  Cook  are  about  leaving  Mare  Island  for  the 
East ;  their  departure  is  fixed  for  next  week.     Mrs.  John  Paxton  will 
remain  until  May  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  she  will  return  to  San 
Fr-inn^n.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Davis  have  returned  from  their  wed- 
d;nr  irip  m  Monterey,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace.     Colonel  R.  J. 
Hightcn,  a  recent  arrival  from  Washington,  left  Friday  for  El  Paso, 
where  he  will  act  as  manager  of  the  Daily   Times.     Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Marshal],  having  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  have  arrived,  and  are  at 
the  Baldwin.     W.  W.  Dodge  arrived  Thursday  from  the  East.     Wm. 
H.  Mills,  former  manager  of  the  Record-Union,  at  Sacramento,  whose 
family  have  lately  taken  up  their  residence  In  San  Francisco,  arrived 
Wednesday ;   he  has  been  on  business   connected  with  the  Central 
Pacific  land  office,  of  which  he  has  lately  been  appointed  manager. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Logan  of  Illinois  intend  visiting  this  State  shortly, 
having  just  left  Washington  for  that  purpose;  en  route  they  will  visit 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Paymaster  Tucker,  who  (s  stationed  at  Santa  Fe\ 
New  Mexico.     Miss  [nlla  Ward,   Principal  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, Is  visiting  Mrs.  Mills  of  Mills  Seminary,  who  was  a  graduate  and 
former  teacher  of  the  first-named  Institute.     Mrs.  David  Brown,  who 
has  been  visiting  In  Sacramento  since  her  return  from  Los  Angeles,  as- 
sisted at  the  last  Stoneman  reception,  previous  to  her  return  here.     Com- 
modore and  Mrs.  Phelps,  accompanied  by  Mrs.   Adams,  left  here  on 
Thursday  for  the  East.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  Hall,  of  the  Palace,  are 
about  visiting  Europe.     Quite  a  party  left  Saturday,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  for  Monfrey ;  a  special  car  conveyed, 
besides  host  and  hostess,  Governor  and  Mrs.   Low,  Miss  Flora  Low, 
Tudge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred. 
Crocker,  also  Miss  Hattie  and  William  Crocker.     A  dance  inaugu- 
rated the  season  of  eayety,  which  promises  to  commence  early  this  year. 
The  Misses  McMullin  gave  an  equestrian  party  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Sawyer;  about  twenty  composed  the  merry  throng, 
amone  whom  were  the  Misses  McMullin,  Misses  Rising,  from  Nevada, 
Miss  Ruth  Holliday,  Miss  Maggie  Eyre,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Miss  Belle 
Wallace,  Sheda  Torbert,  and  Miss  Srsie  Thome,  Messrs.  Louis  Mar- 
shall, Chas.  Baldwin,  M.  Donohue,    Ryland  Wallace.  Frank  Carolan, 
Messrs.  Gervin  and  Natorp,  and  Lieutenant  Tait.     Reverend  Doctor 
Stone  and  wife,  both  of  whom  are  convalescent  after  their  recent  illness, 
propose  residing  in  Saucelito  for  the  season,  having  engaged  rooms  at 
the  Del  Monte.      Mrs.   James  W.  Burling  has  recovered  from  her  re- 
cent serious  illness,  and  is  still  in  Philadelphia.     Claus  Spreckels  and 
family  are  at  their  Aptos  residence,   where  they  Intend  remaining  the 
summer.      P.  Spreckels   has  left  the  Baldwin  and  is  occupying  his 
Menlo  Park  residence.     Mrs.  Franklyn  is  convalescent,  and  is  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Hensley,  at  San  Jose\     W.  H.   L.   Barnes  intends 
joining  his  son,  Willie,  at  Harvard,  on  the  first  of  July,  to  be  present 
at  the  Freshmen's  rowing  match  on  the  seventh.     Miss  Mamie  Dona- 
hue is  at  the  Del  Monte  this  week.     Selim  Woodworth  is  recovering 
from  his  recent  serious  illness  at  the  Grand  Hotel :  it  was  to  see  her  son 
that  his  mother,  Mrs.  Denison,  came  from  the  East  In  company  with 
Mrs.  Tallant.     Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  homeward  bound.     Honorable 
Henry  Edgerton   and  wife  returned  Tuesday  to  Sacramento,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  Crocker.     Colonel  and  Mrs.   Creed 
Haymond  are  among  the  Sacramentans  who  have  adopted  San  Fran- 
cisco as  their  future  home.     Mrs.   Judge  Stanly  and  Mrs.   Garber  have 
taken  a  cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer.     Mrs.  William  Barber, 
of  San  Rafael,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  education  of  her  daughters.     A  private  letter  from  Governor  Stan- 
ford expresses  his  Intention  of  being  in  San  Francisco  the  first  proximo, 
when  Mrs.  Stanford  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lathrop,  will  accompany  him, 
although  itis  their  intention  to  leave  New  York  for  Europe  the  eoth  of 
May.     Honorable  Robert  Watt  and  wife,  of  San  Rafael,  arrived  from 
Europe  Tuesday,  by  the  Southern  route.     Miss  Minnie  Clark,  daugh- 
ter of  the  hte  Judge  Clark,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Crery  and  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  left  here  this  week  to  spend 
some  time  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     Before  leaving  for  For- 
tress Monroe,  where  Senator  Miller  and  family  have  gone  to  visit  for 
the  month  of  March,  Miss  Dora  assisted  at  the  last  drawing-room  at 
the  White  House,  and  looked  her  loveliest  in  a  robe  of  white  satin, 
draped  with  pink  brocade  and  garnished  with  iridescent  heads.     Miss 
Julia  Stirling  was  quietly  married  to  Horace  Hill,  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Washington,  last  Wednesday,  after  which  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
gave  them  a  wedding  breakfast.     Keith,  the  artist,  proposes  making  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  In  company  with  S.  W. 
Shaw,  during  the  month  of  April.    Theodore  Allen,  son  of  Commodore 
Allen,  of  San  Francisco,  will  shortly  be  wedded  to  Miss  Ella  Grubbe. 
The  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Portland,  Oregon.     The  wedding 
of  Carleton  Coleman,   son  of  William  T.  Coleman,   and  Miss  Edith 
Blanding  will  take  place  April  nth.     It  is  said  that  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Leonard  Cheney  Is  engaged  to  a  New  York  lady.     The  annual 
masquerade  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will  take  place  at  their  rooms, 
southeast  corner  Sutter  and  Dupont  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  March 
31,  1883.     The  affair  will  doubtless  be  a  brilliant  one,  as  all  the  preced- 
ing balls  of  the  Verein  have  been. 

Art  Notes, 

Raymond  Yelland  has  Just  completed  a  marine  picture  which  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery.  It  may  be  called  one  of 
his  best  pieces  of  work,  for  in  it  he  has  avoided  two  characteristic  faults 
— a  lack  of  composition  and  a  want  of  sentiment.  The  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  Fort  Point  beach,  just  beyond  the 
Golden  Gate.  Across  the  bar  rise  the  Marin  cliffs.  Near  at  hand  is  a 
bluff  of  sand  and  crag,  with  bits  of  foliage  here  and  there.  Attheleft 
and  in  the  background,  stretches  a  vast  waste  of  ocean,  while  white- 
capped  breakers  dash  in  stately  lines  upon  the  narrow  beach.  The  tones 
of  the  sky  are  good,  and  the  entire  picture  shows  feeling  and  harmony. 

Among  other  pictures  now  at  the  same  gallery  is  a  charming  flower 
piece  by  Eugene  Claude,  the  Parisian  artist,  who  has  become  celebrated 
in  this  line.  It  represents  a  basket  loaded  with  pansies  and  wall-flowers. 
The  painting  is  a  study  in  rich  coloring,  with  the  delicious  velvet  of  the 
pansies  and  the  splendid  hues  of  the  wall-flowers.  Miralles's  ' '  Bois  de 
Boulogne  "  Is  still  on  exhibition.  It  Is  full  of  life  and  humor,  and  de- 
cidedly Frenchy.  The  graceful  coquetry  of  the  lady  and  the  admiring 
scrutiny  of  the  dashing  guardsmen  are  admirable.  Other  noticeable 
pictures  are  two  Russian  scenes,  by  Wolski,  which  are  two  of  the  best 
in  the  gallery;  two  French  Chasseurs,  by  Grolleron,  which  are  dainty 
bits  of  figure-painting;  a  "  Normandy  Shepherdess,"  by  Ceramanno; 
and  two  Munich  pictures, by  A.  Spring,  "The  Village  Politicians,"  and 
"Old  Lady,"  which  particularly  merit  notice  as  excellent  studies  of 
character. 

Snow  has  at  present  In  his  gallery  several  pictures  from  the  Cleene- 
werck  sale,  two  or  three  landscapes  of  California  scenery  by  Thomas 
Hill,  and  a  rural  piece  by  William  Keith,  with  soft  gray  sky  and  forest 
greens.  Wandesford  will  have  a  picture  sale  at  the  Art  Association's 
rooms  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  under  Mr,  Snow's  auspices. 

Van  Perbandt,  the  artist,  claims  to  have  discovered  an  original  Tit- 
ian, hidden  among  the  rubbish  of  a  California  Street  auction-house. 
He  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  restore  it  sufficiently  to  discover  its 
merits.  It  resembles  Titian's  "Venus  and  Cupid"  in  the  Dresden 
gallery,  and  Mr.  Van  Perbandt  asserts  that  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  the 
Italian  master.  

An  astronomically  inclined  lawyer  of  Pesth  has  bequeathed  fc 
dred  dollars  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  ofiV 
prize  for  the  best  plan  for  communicating  with  the  moon, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


MEN  AND  THINGS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


"Flaneur"  Talks  of  Fashions  in  Lent  and   Some  Social   Innovations 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  there  has  existed  for  some  time  a 
distil  fashion  in  so  insignificant  a  matter  as  the  writing  of 
Citations  to  social  gatherings  which  are  so  smal    and.n- 
formal  as  not  to  requ  re  the  engraver's  aid  in  the  summon 
in™  f  the  guests.  \ast  winter  it  was  the  mode  to  write,  in 
a  farge  sprawling  hand,  lines  of  irregular  length  so  as  to 
produce  a' zi-zag  an  effect  as  possible.     Now  the  body  o 
fh™  invitation  is  Irilten  in  a  compact  and  regular  form,  bu 
prominence  is  given  to  the  names  of  sender  and  recipient 
by  causing  them  to  stand  alone,  thus  : 
Mrs.  Brown-Jones 
requests  the  pleasure  of 

Mr.  Snooks's 
company  to  a  card  party. 
If  Mr.  Snooks  be  a  modest  man,  in  answering  the  invita- 
tion he  will  follow  this  fashion  only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
name  Brown-Jones.  ...  ,.    . 

In  addition  to  card  parties,  a  favorite  form  of  mild  dissi- 
pation since  Lent  began  has  been  in  the  shape  of  evening 
In Statements,  at  which  professional  or  amateur  etocunon- 
ists  and  singers  have  read,  sung,  or  otherwise  displayed  their 
powers.      Professor   Chandler,   of    the    Columbia    College 
School  of  Mines,  has  improved  upon  this  stereotyped  mode 
of  amusing  people  by  utilizing  his  chemical  knowledge.     Vn 
four  successive  Thursday  evenings  he  divers  lectures    ac- 
companied by  interesting  experiments,  in  the  danc.ng-ioom 
of  his  house  in  East  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  audiences  com 
posed  of  well-known  New  Yorkers.     P™!e5S°'  Ch*"d'enr' 
although  a  savant  of  the  first  rank,  is  anything  but  a  Doctor 
Dryasdust,   and   no   one   is  better  fitted   for  popularizing 
knowledge.     He  uses  such  plain  terms,  and  performs  such 
practical  experiments,  that  he  invests  chemistry  with  a  charm 
which  is  usually  foreign  to  science.     The  two  lectures  which 
have  already  been  given  have  doubtless  converted  more  than 
one  Flora  McFlimsey  into  a  practical  chemist,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  a  laboratory  will  become  a  sine  qua 
noK  of  the  house  of  many  a  woman  of  fashion. 

The  neighborhood  of  Spring  Street  and  Broadway  at  mid- 
night is  an  unlikely  place  to  meet  a  statesman  of  any  but  the 
Tammany  type,  and  yet  a  politician,  whose  name  even  his 
enemies  must  acknowledge  will  live  in  history,  could  have 
been  seen  there  on  Wednesday  evening  shortly  before  twelve 
o'clock.     It  was  Roscoe  Conkling,  who,  having  worked  late 
over  an  intricate  legal  case  in  his  down-town  office,  rightly 
concluded  that  he  could  secure  a  better  night  s  sleep  by  walk- 
ing rather  than  riding  the  two  miles  which  separated  him 
from  his  hotel.     When  I  met  Mr.  Conkling  he  was  walking 
with  his  head  bare,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  silvered  ha.r 
was  rendered  even  more  white  by  the  pale  glare  cast  by  the 
neighboring  electric  lights.     Despite  the  time  and  the  place, 
he  was  readily  recognized  by  the  cab-drivers  and  policemen 
whom  he  passed  by,  and,  as  Mr.  Conkling  possesses  the 
faculty  attributed  to  Napoleon  the  Great  of  always  remem- 
bering a  face  which  he  has  once  seen,  he,  in  his  turn,  was, 
in  some  cases,  not  at  a  loss  to  return  the  recognition  that 
met  him  on  all  sides.  ,    , 

Governor  Butler  said  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Saturday  Night  Club  that  the  world  was  growing  better,  and 
that  the  present  generation  was  really  more  honest  than  its 
predecessors.     Whether  this  is  true  of  the  country  at  large 
may  be  questioned,  but  there  are  apparently  fewer  klepto- 
maniacs—to use  the  polite  euphemism  for  thieves— at  large 
in  the  fashionable  world  this  season  than    during  former 
winters.     A  few  seasons  ago,  ladies  who  left  their  outer  gar- 
ments in  the  dressing-rooms  of  houses  belonging  to  the  best 
people,  during  a  reception,  very  often  failed  to  find  them 
again.     In  place  of  the  expensive  fur-lined  cloak,  or  seal- 
skin sacque,  which  they  wore  on  their  arrival,  a  worn  and 
tattered  garment  would  be  found.      A  well  authenticated 
story  is  told  of  a  fashionable  woman  of  notorious  determina- 
tion of  character,  who,  finding  her  costly  wrap  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and  one  suspiciously  resembling  it  on  the 
back  of  a  person  who  was  hurrying  from  the  room,  barred 
the  parting  guest's  progress  until  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  summoned.  .  r  . 

"  Mrs. »  said  the  possessor  of  determination  of  char- 
acter, when  the  latter  appeared,  "  this  person  has  mistaken 
my  cloak  for  her  own.  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say,  and  1  shall 
not  leave  the  house  until  the  mistake  is  rectified." 

The  would-be  purloiner  of  the  garment  made  haste  to 
seize  upon  the  charitable  construction  put  upon  her  act,  and 
at  once,  with  many  apologies,  stripped  herself  of  her  bor- 
rowed plumage.  The  comparative  absence  of  such  stories 
as  these  is  a  fair  proof  that  the  occasions  which  formed  their 
foundation  are  fewer  in  number,  and  that  the  eighth  com- 
mandment is  not  so  often  broken  in  fashionable  life  as  itwas. 
The  mixed  character  of  even  what  is  perhaps  considered 
by  some  the  best  New  York  society,  for  all  its  affected  ex- 
clusiveness,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  Utica  man  who 
met  at  a  reception  where  there  were  such  people  as  the 
Montgomery's,  Kembles,  and  Seaburys,  a  young  woman  who 
had  often  visited  the  pent-up  city. 

"  We  must  have  some  common  friends,  then,  said  the 
young  man.     "Whom  did  you  meet  in  Utica?" 

The  young  woman  in  reply  mentioned  several  names  which 
her  questioner  did  not  at  first  recognize,  and  he  proceeded 
to  enumerate  such  families  as  the  Seymours,  Mills,  Conk- 
lings,  whom  not  to  know  is  to  proclaim  one's  self  unknown,  as 
possible  acquaintances  of  the  visitor  to  Utica. 

No  ;  the  young  woman  met  nobody  whom  he  mentioned. 
The  youth  then  ransacked  the  chambers  of  his  memory,  and 
fished  out  from  their  recesses  the  fact  that  the  person  given 
by  his  companion  as  her  hostess,  when  in  Utica,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  butcher  who  supplied  meat  to  the  families 
whom  he  had  named.  The  butcher's  daughter  in  question, 
like  most  other  persons  in  her  condition  of  life,  possesses 
neither  manners  nor  cultivation,  and  yet  here  was  her  guest 
at  a  reception  in  New  York  which  was  attended  by  some  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  richest,  people. 

The  revelations  of  the  Burr  will  case,  as  to  the  squalor  in 
which  the  mistress  of  millions  lived  and  moved  and  had  her 
being,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  a  still  existing  female  miser  and  millionaire.  The  "  Prin- 
cess of  \V(b)ales,"  as  she  is  called,  because  her  father  owed 


his  fortune  to  successful  speculations  in  blubber,  has  been 
guilty  of  petty  meannesses  at  which  Miss  Burr  even  if  the 
wo  J  that  is  told  about  her  is  true,  would  have  blushed      It 
is  said  on  good  authority  that  her  son,  a  cnpple,  when  young- 
er, used  to  earn  stray  pennies  by  opening  the  carnage-door 
of  the  ladies  who  called  upon  her.    He  was  dressed  so  poorly 
that  he  was  easily  mistaken  for  a  street-beggar,  andTuscnp- 
pled   condition   excited  compassion.     The      princess      ap- 
proved  so  highly  of  this  proceeding  that  she  subsequently 
told  of  it  with  glee  to  the  givers  of  the  pennies.     She  has  not 
attempted  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  money-getting,  however, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  sister  has  received  any  education  be- 
yond the  three  R's.  For  the  sake  of  economy  the    princess 
has  boarded  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  rather  than  live 
in  one  of  her  many  houses,  and  so  personally  disagreeable, 
both  as  to  her  attire  and  person,  does  her  miserly  mama 
make  her,  that   once   all  the  other  inmates  of  a  boarding- 
house  in  West  Tenth  Street  told  the  landlady  that  she  must 
go  away,  or  that  they  would.     The  landlady  preferred  the 
first  alternative.     So  conspicuous  is  her  personal  uncleanli- 
ness  that,  when  she  was  at  Saratoga  one  summer,  somebody 
sent  her  a  box  of  soap.     There  was  no  apparent  evidence, 
however,  that  it  was  ever  used.     So  inconsistent  is  avarice 
that  this  woman  continued  to  wear  a  single  dirty  gown  tor 
almost  an  entire  season  at  a  hotel  where  the  board  was  four 
dollars  a  day.     The  "  princess  "  is  conscious  of  her  infirmity 
and  is  accustomed  to  say,  frankly  :  "  I   am  a  miser,  and  I 
can't  help  it.     My  father  was  one,  my  aunt  was  one,  and  my 
son  will  be  one."     Her  husband,  she  might  add  has  caught 
the  epidemic  prevailing  in  the  family,  and  spends  as  little  as 
possible  of  his  personal  property,  which  is  also  large. 

The  stolen  match  of  Miss  Kemochan  and  Mr  Pell  recalls 
a  story  told  of  the  love  days  of  a  well-known  New  \orker, 
whose  suit  was  at  first  far  from  favored  by  the  father  of  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  As  in  the  case  with  Mr.  Pell,  a 
stormy  interview  resulted  when  the  lover  urged  his  suit  be- 
fore the  stern  parent.  The  suit  was  rejected  with  such  con- 
tumely that  the  interview  was  bro-.ght  to  a  summary  con- 
clusion by  the  exasperated  suitor's  declaring  :     I  will  marry 

your  daughter,  Colonel ,  as  surely  as  you  will  go  to 

h— 11 "    The  young  man's  spirit  so  commended  itself  to  the 
colonel  that  the  next  time  they  met,  which  was  at  the  Jerome 
Park  races,  he  shook  hands  with  the  lover  cordially,  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  vacant  seat  in  the  carriage  at  the  side 
of  the  daughter  for  whose  love  he  was  sighing      The  lovers 
marriage,  with  the  colonel's  blessing,  followed  in  due  time. 
A  strong  effort  will  be  made  by  society  women,  this  sea- 
son to  change  the  popular  hour  for  shopping  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  ihorning  to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  un- 
til later  in  the  day.     It  is  proposed  to  try  to  get  ladies  into 
the  fashion  followed  in  Paris,  of  shopping  only  between  four 
and  six  o'clock  P.  M.     This  will  give  them  their  mornings  for 
driving,  recreation,  or  study,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  if  they 
shop  thus  before  dinner,  they  are  sure  of  haying  a  good  ap- 
petite ;  besides  it  will  make  the  streets  brilliant  and  full  of 
life  iust  as  all  the  men  are  coming  up  town  from  business,  or 
<,oing  to  their  clubs.     It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  start  a 
movement  of  this  kind  ;  but  if  it  once  thoroughly  began  it 
would  become  unquestionably  a  popular  custom,  as,  what- 
ever ladies  of  society  do,  it  is  followed  by  every  grade  below 
them    until  it  finally  grows  into  a  custom  observed  by  all. 
It'f  said  that  if  this  is  done  it  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  prices  of  goods,  as  merchants  will  take  advantage  of  the 
rush  during  the  two  hours  to  charge  exorbitant  prices      The 
fact  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  will  increase  the  hardship  and 
embitter  the  lives  of  the  poor  shop-girls,  who  are  now  some- 
times dismissed  at  five  o'clock.     The  new  custom  will  not 
only  entail  an  hour's  more  work  on  them  but  will  also  serve 
to  tire  them  out  more  completely,  as  work  toward  the  latter 
end  of  the  day,  when  the  poor  creatures  are  well  nigh  ex- 
haled after  standing  for  hours,  will  be  doubly  fatiguing. 
Then,  again,  it  would  change  the  entire  system  now  in  vogue, 
of  visiting  and  making  afternoon  calls  at  four  and  five  o  clock 
Five  o'clock  teas  would  have  to  be  entirely  suspended,  and 
the  hours  for  driving  in  the  Park  would  have  to  b e  matenaUy 
changed.     As  it  is  now,  the  majority  of  lad.es  dr  ve  out  at 
five  o'clock,  or  at  least  at  four,  and  are  often  met  by  the 
husbands,  who  go  up  the  road  with  their  fast  trotters .Thus 
the  husband  in  his  light  road-wagon,  and  the  wife  in  her  \  ic- 
toria  or  phaeton,  return  to  dinner  at  the  same  time  and  are 
able  to  talk  well  about  the  condition  of  the  road,  the  people 
they  saw,  the  fast  horses,  and  other  like  topics      If  the  new 
hours  for  shopping  come  into  vogue  all  this  will  be  changed 
The  Park  will  be  deserted  at  five  o'clock  by  women,  and 
given  over  entirely  to  the  fast  roadmen.     Take  it  all  in  all, 
it  will  not  be  a  highly  satisfactory  innovation. 

A  new  fashion  has  just  started  in  London  which  we  sin- 
cerely hope  may  be  imitated  here,  although  the  changes  are 
small  The  entertainments  are  called  Cinderella  parties, 
and  consist  of  the  usual  dancing,  without  supper.  They  are 
sTcaUed  because  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  a  big  gong .is 
rung,  and  every  one  has  to  scamper  home.  This  enables 
people  to  get  up  the  next  morning  at  a  reasonable  hour  and 
without  feeling' fatigued  and  fagged  out  for th< ires  of .the 
dav  The  present  mode  is  to  begin  dancing  at  eleven  o  clock, 
and  break  up  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  monimg. 
Thus  the  tender  young  society  girl  and  the  ^rro^chested 
young  society  man  fall  exhausted  into  bed,  just  as  the  sun  is 
rising  and  the  humbler  folk  are  getting  ready  for  the  day  s 
work  The  girl  sleeps  until  noon,  or  later,  and  recuperates 
somewhat,  although  she  loses  all  the  vigor  of  the  morning 
air,  and  her  color  departs  at  the  beginning  of  the .season. 
She  soon  gets  to  have  the  a.l-mght  look  of  an  old ^  party- 
goer.  But  if  the  effect  is  bad  on  a  girl,  how  much  worse  is 
it  on  a  man  ?  If  the  poor  devil  is  a  broker  or  a  bank  clerk 
down  town,  he  must  be  at  his  office  at  ten  o  clock,  no  mat- 
ter how  he  feels.  Hence,  he  snatches  three  or .four  hours 
sleep  «ets  ud,  rushes  down  town  worn  out  and  shattered, 
and  i  Obliged  to  keep  himself  up  with  cocktails,  until  he  _can 
-o  home  and  get  a  nap  in  the  afternoon.  Cinderella  parties 
would  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  New  \ork  so- 
ciety men  and  women.  fLutl 
New  York,  March  9,  1883. 


If  a  Chinese  wishes  to  tell  the  time  on  a  cloudy  day  when 
the  sun  can  not  guide  him,  he  takes  up  the  nearest  cat,  looks 
at  its  eyes,  and  from  the  width  of  the  pupil  can  form  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  time. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

Forgot  toe  Details. 

Returned  and  bearded  traveler,  rushing  up  to  former  ac- 
quaintance with  enthusiasm—"  Why  !  How  are  you,  old 
man  ?  "  r 

Short-sighted  and  absent-minded  former  acquaintance 
(doubtfully)—"  Eh  ?     How  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  man  alive  !  don't  you  remember  Bob  Travers .' 

"  Yes,  yes  !     Forged  a  check,  didn't  he  ?  " 

(Indignantly)— "No!" 

("Reflectively)—"  No  ?     Cut  his  wife's  throat,  wasn  t  it  ? 

"No  Sir!" 

"  Dear  me,  of  course  not.  He  was  the  man  who  embez- 
zled the  trust  funds,  and  went  off  with  Thompsons  wife, 
wasn't  he  ? "  m  „ 

(Furiously)—"  NO  SIR  !    /  am  Bob  Travers.' 

(Mildly)— "You  don't  say  so  !  Well,  what  was  it  you  did, 
anyhow?"  

Raleigh  and  Queen   Elizabeth. 

As  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
a  retinue  of  gilded  courtiers,  was  one  day  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London,  she  came  to  a  particularly  muddy  spot, 
which  she  hesitated  to  cross.     Raleigh  was  about  to  throw 
down  his  cloak  before  her,  in  order  that  she  might  cross  diy- 
shod  when  he  reflected  that  it  was  of  costly  velvet,  lavishly 
ornamented  with  old  lace,  and  so  would  infallibly  be  spoiled 
Accordingly,  with  great   presence  of   mind,  he  whispered 
loudly  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  that  he  had  always  con- 
tended, and  would  with  his  heart's  blood  maintain,  that  her 
Majesty  had  the  smallest  feet   and  neatest   ankles  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  calumnious  report  that  she  wore  elevens 
was  a  malignant  invention  of  the  Spanish  Court      f^or  did 
the  ruse  fail  of  its  effect,  as  the  Virgin  Queen,  lifting  her 
skirts  with  almost  exaggerated  enthusiasm,  went  through  the 
puddle  with  characteristic  resolution,  and  halting  on  tne 
farther  side,  shook  her  sceptre  under  the  nose  of  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  demanding  of  the  astonished  diplomate,  with 
a  royal  oath  :    "  Are  they  elevens,  you  Romish  dog  ?    Are 
they  elevens  ?  "—  G.  T.  Lanigan. 

The  Young  Ma-gi-cian. 

The  fol-low-ing  ex-pe-ri-ments  are  sim-ple  and  ea-sy,  and 
an-y  lit- tie  boy  can  do  them,  and  make  the  Home  Cir  cle 
right  Live-ly.  „        .  ,     _ 

The  Ai-lin"  Ba  by.— When  Nurse  is  Out  of  the  Room,  tie 
a  White  silk  Thread  tight-ly  A-round  Ba-by's  leg,  in  a 
Crease  of  the  Fat  where  it  will  not  Show.  In  a  few  Min- 
utes Ba-by  will  Set  up  a  Howl,  and  nei-ther  Nurse,  nor  Ma- 
ma, nor  Sis-ter  Helen,  nor  Grand-ma,  nor  yet  Sis-ter  Kate 
will  be  A-ble  to  Find  where  that  Drat-ted  Pin  if.  Of  course, 
when  the  Doc-tor  finds  the  Thread,  you  can  ei-ther  Lie  out 
of  It  or  prove  an  Al-i-bi. 

The  Mys-a-JUd  Car— Some  af-ter-noon  when  Sis-ter 
Helen  is  out  Hun-ting  new  Rugs  with  Cou-sm  Es-'elle, 
Coax  Le-na's  Cat  into  Sis-ter  Hel-en's  Room,  stain  his  Mouth 
with  Red  Ink,  and  gum  a  feather  from  the  Ca-na-ry  to  His 
Nose.  Then  you  can  .ake  the  Bird  from  its  Cage,  and  sell 
it  to  the  Junk  Man  a-round  the  Cor-ner  for  six-ty-five  Cents, 
ta-king  good  care  to  leave  the  Cat  in  the  Room.  When 
Sis-ter  Hel-en  Comes  Back  there  will  be  an  En-ter-iain- 
ment,  and  la-ter  on  a  love-ly  Iri-au-gle  will  be  made  by  uncle 
Char-ley,  the  Cat,  and  a  Club. 

The  In-wrt-ed Fish.— Some  mor-ning  when  Sis-ter  Kate 
is  in  the  Par-lor  tuning  the  Ban-jo,  pour  a  lit-tle  Am-mon-ia 
or  pep-per  Sauce  in-to  her  A-qua-ri-um  W.-thm  an  Hour 
the  as-ton-ished  Fish  will  Swim  up-sme  Down,  which  will 
be  very  cu-ii-ous  and  A-mu-sing,   es-pe-ci-al-ly  to  Sis-ter 

77k  Af-fec-tion-ate  Hens— This  beau-li-ful  Ex-peri-ment 
is  best  sui-ted  to  the  Coun-try.  Bor-row  grand-ma  s  black 
thread,  chop  off  Pie-ces  a  foot  Long,  and  tie  Grains  of  Com 
to  the  Ends  of  each  Piece.  Throw  these  to  the  Chick-ens 
and  in  a  few  Min-utes  they  will  all  Payoff  like  a  Ml.  Des-ert 
Pic-nic,  and  be  De-vot-ed  Friends  the  rest  of  the  Day.— 

Life.  

Gorgeous  Journalism. 
If  the  accounts  are  true,  says  Life,  there  have  been  few 
palaces,  out  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  t»»raP«w;**e 
new  quarters  for  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
We  are  informed  that  the  reporters'  room  has ;  walnul .and 
ash  desks,  with  cane-seated  revolving  chairs  and  Turkish 
rugs.  All  the  reporters  have  gold  pens  with  diamond  nibs 
and  write  on  hand-made  note-paper,  using  perfumed  violet 
ink.  After  any  dirty  work,  each  reporter  is  obliged  to  take  a 
Turkish  bath  in  the  bathing  department  before  writing  out 
his  copy,  and,  as  this  occasions  delay,  most  of  the  running 
about  ^'done'by  nickel-plated  errand  boys  with  chilled  s«d 
jeweled  works,  who  are  prettily  attired  in  livery.  Smoking 
is  I'rictly  prohibited,  since  it  is  an  incentive  to  expectoration, 
and  to  spit  on  the  floor  is  death.  But  chewing-gum  and 
sticks  of  candy  with  red  stripes  are  supplied  gratis  to  the  re- 
porters for  consumption  on  the  premises. 

Citv  Editor  McOuade's  room  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  is  car 
pettd  with  a  beautiful  Axminster,  and  hung  with  old-gold 
faPestry  curtains,  suspended  on  brass  rings  from  bars  of 
beaten^copper,  the  folds  being  caught  up  with  massive  bras, 
rings.  A  richly  covered  lounge  and  ottomans  of  beauty  are 
provided  ;  a  man'elous  desk,  .mahogany  tables,  rich  and 
costlv  wall-paper,  and  chandeliers  of  cut  glass. 

A?  ten  o'clock  every  morning  City  Editor  McQuade 
alights  from  his  coup£  in  morning  dress,  and  gets  in  0  the 
elevato  He  does  not  leave  the  building  unt,  five  p  clock 
"is  lunch  being  sen.  in  to  him  and  his  vale t  bring™* 
at  one  o'clock,  his  afternoon  suit  of  clothes.  At  five  a ^noble 
fooking  groom,  dressed  in  a  high  hat,  etymo  opcaUy  .orna- 
mented brin-s  to  the  door  a  fleet  Arabian  steed  and  City 
Editor  McQuade,  having  changed  his  trousers,  rides  swiftly 

distant  City  Editor  Spangler  walks  to  the  office  hut 
eoes  home  in  a  dog-cart.  He  wears  patent-leather  pointed 
shoes,  and  models"his  deportments  thai of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral  Brewster  All  these  accessories  are  aids  of  journalism, 
out  to  make  a  great  newspaper  requires  something  more. 
Upholstery  alone"  is  not  enough.  It  takes  audacity  and  ad- 
vertising. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Boston  society  has  recently  been  discussing  the  question 
of  the  german  as  it  is  now  conducted.  Kate  Gannett  Wells 
recently  sent  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Boston  Gazette. 
It  called  forth  a  shower  of  responses,  the  best  one  of  which 
was  printed.  It  was  signed  "  Germania."  Mrs.  Wells  then 
wrote  another  letter,  in  which  she  reiterated  her  statement. 
Boston  young  people  defend  the  german  as  a  sound  institu- 
tion. In  New  York  its  popularity  waned  after  the  first  half 
dozen  years,  until  it  gradually  became  known  as  the  "  cotill- 
ion," and  during  the  past  season  was  dropped  altogether. 
But  it  flourishes  in  Boston  with  pristine  verdancy.  Mrs. 
Wells  thus  comments  on  the  selfishness  developed  in  the 
german  : 

Was  there  ever  a  dance  invented  which  more  gladdened  the  heart  of 
a  belle  or  depressed  the  (eelings  of  a  wall-fiower?  What  else  so  meas- 
ures one's  powers  of  fleetness,  grace,  endurance,  and  half-concealed 
audacity?  What  else  so  makes  one  feel  the  worthlessness  of  mind  as 
compared  with  the  worth  of  pretty  feet,  slight  figure,  and  gliding  mo- 
tion? If  a  young  girl,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  pleasure,  beholds  a 
beloved  but  plain  friend  who  is  not  dancing,  can  she  le  ive  the  german 
to  dispel  another's  weariness?  Is  there  any  man  to  be  found  who,  for 
sweet  charity's  sake,  will  take  a  bad  dancer  as  the  partner  of  two  hours  ? 
The  rule  of  the  german  is  each  for  himself.  If  a  good  dancer,  smitten 
with  a  sudden  pang  of  conscience,  takes  out  a  poor  dancer,  how  quickly 
the  circuit  of  the  room  is  made,  and  how  politely  one  is  bowed  back 
into  the  seat,  leaving  tha  unfortunate  more  crushed  than  ever  by  con- 
descension !  It  is  sad  to  witness  the  motherly  fondness  with  which 
some  adorn  their  children  to  sit  or  stand  still,  while  other  people's  sons 
and  daughters  are  somehow  always  dancing.  Awkward  boys  and  girls 
and  youog  persons  are  always  tabooed. 

Concerning  the  oligarchy  which  the  gilded  youth  have 
established  in  regard  to  dancing,  the  writer  observes  : 

Nowhere  do  the  young  more  rule  society  than  at  the  german.  Few 
have  the  courage  to  bear  the  infliction  of  a  stupid,  awkward  partner  ; 
noblesse  oblige  is  overlooked  ;  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  skillful,  who 
ward  off  impending  duties  of  kindness  by  blank  staring  into  distance 
or  by  sudden  absorption  in  glove  buttoning.  Not  long  ago,  one  court- 
eous young  man  did  dance  the  german  with  an  awkward,  ill-dressed 
partner  ;  but  when  he  urged  other  meu  to  take  her  out,  the  answer  was 
the  inelegant  one,  "  Not  I ;  you  are  a  fool  for  your  pains."  He  re- 
mained valiantly  by  his  partner's  side,  and  when  she  reached  home, 
she  told  her  mother  that  he  never  once  left  her  saying  "  I'll  see  you 
later,"  and  that  she  felt  herself  growing  less  disagreeable  under  his 
grace.  This  certainly  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  of  courteous  treat- 
ment—but is  it  a  very  customary  one? 

To  these  complaints  "Germania"  makes  pertinent  reply. 
She  prefaces  her  letter  with  the  announcement  that  "  I  have 
danced  the  german  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  which  sur  Jy  proves  that  I  not  only 
do  not  speak  ignorantly,  but  also  that  I  do  not  confine  my- 
self to  what  has  been  or  is  the  custom  in  one  city."  Con- 
cluding, she  says  : 

The  german  has  its  advantages,  even  for  the  much-pitied  wall-flower ; 
and,  by  the  way.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  pity  wasted,  for,  in  spite 
'  of  the  modest  and  self-depreciating  remarks  Mrs.  Wells  seems  to  have 
.  hea-d  girls  make,  I  never  yet  met  a  girl  who  acknowledged  that  she 
was  a  wall-flower.  A  girl,  if  she  dances  the  german,  is  obliged  to  have 
a  partner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  her.  In  Boston,  where  it  is 
not  the  fashion  for  girls  to  have  escorts  at  a  party,  and  where  the  only 
duty  of  the  usher  seems  to  be  to  kindly  give  his  arm  to  a  girl,  let  her 
speak  to  her  hostess,  and  then  drop  her  for  a  fresh  start  until  some  one 
of  her  acquaintances  is  ready  to  ask  her  to  dance  and  relieve  her  from 
her  loneliness,  the  german  is  the  only  kind  of  party  where  a  girl  is  pro- 
vided, once  for  all,  with  some  one  to  be  attentive  to  her  during  the  en- 
tire evening.  Even  if  she  is  not  taken  out,  she  has  a  man  to  talk  with, 
and  her  want  of  attention  is  therefore  not  forced  on  the  sight  of  her 
pitying  friends.  Another  advantage  is  that  in  a  german  a  girl  has  a 
regular  place,  where  she  may  always  be  found.  At  a  general  dance  a 
man,  often  truthfully — perhaps  oftener  with  a  desire  to  shirk  duty — 
•  may  say  that  he  could  not  find  a  girl.  At  a  german  there  can  be  no 
such  refuge  for  the  near-sighted  or  ungallaut,  and  therefore  the  man 
will  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  out  many  of  his  acquaintances  whom 
he  might  otherwise  overlook. 

Another  grievance  with  Mrs.  Wells  is  the  expense  of 
flowers.  This,  of  course,  strikes  home  in  the  East,  where 
winter  snows  send  flower  prices  up  into  the  twenties.  In 
California  it  is  a  minor  consideration. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  german,  in  the  good  old  day  of  cotill- 
ion, lancers,  and  Spanish  dance,  a  pleasant  face  and  a  merry  laugh 
counted  for  something,  and  an  awkward  girl,  if  agreeable,  had  a  chance 
of  dancing  two  or  three  times,  and  in  her  simplicity  was  grateful  and 
contented.  Now,  german  favors  and  bouquets  are  the  expression 
of  decisive  opinion.  It  would  not  be  well  to  disclose  how  many  bou- 
quets are  bought  by  foolish  mothers  that  their  daughter  should  not  go 
empty-handed,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  count  the  amount  of  bills 
that  are  spent  on  roses  by  young  men  in  order  to  win  recognition  from 
capricious  belles.  The  german  should  not  be  wholly  banished,  but  all 
favors  and  bouquets  should  be  discarded.  Drawing  the  line  at  flowers 
does  not  answer.  Because  they  are  natural  it  is  argued  that  their  effect 
is  not  baleful ;  as  if  young  human  nature  did  not  value  ten  bunches  of 
roses  as  so  many  signs  of  the  number  of  its  beaux  rather  than  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  ! 

Continuing,  she  inveighs  against  the  expense,  and  says  : 
This  "acces  "  of  the  german  is  now  reacting,  and  makes  the  giver 
of  a  fifty-dollar  bouquet  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  makes  the  lady 
receiver  of  a  diamond  nestling  amid  wired  flowers  considered  as  show- 
ing her  lack  of  savoir  /aire. 

To  this  "  Germania "  gives  vigorous  combat,  especially 
resenting  the  final  sentence  : 

As  for  the  bouquet  argument,  I  do  not  think  a  sensible  girl  takes  it 
for  granted  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  send  her  flowers.  Of  course,  a 
man  should  send  a  bouquet  if  he  can  afford  it,  arid  as  handsome  a  one 
as  he  likes  ;  but  I  have  had  many  partners  who,  not  being  rich,  have 
not  sent  flowers,  and  I  certainly  have  thought  no  less  of  them,  although 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  less  fond  of  ' '  floral  tributes  "  than  others  of  my 
sex.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
"  fifty-dollar  bouquet,"  and  I  do  not  think  that  five  dollars— for  which 
sum  one  can  get  a  very  respectable  bouquet — is  too  great  a  tax  on  a 
young  man  ol  moderate  means,  when  in  all  probability  he  has  been 
often  entertained  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  sends  the 
flowers.  I  think  he  should  be  pleased  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  appreciation  for  what  he  could  return  in  no  other  way.  At 
a  private  german  partners  are  very  rarely  engaged  in  advance,  and, 
therefore,  a  man,  not  knowing  with  whom  he  is  to  dance,  of  course  has 
no  expense  in  flowers.  As  for  "  diamonds  nestling  amid  wired  flowers," 
I  can  not  say  that  I  knew  it  was  customary.  I  think,  if  men  were  found 
rich  enough,  silly  enough,  and  ignorant  enough  to  send  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  a  woman  found  thoughtless  enough  to  receive  such  gifts,  there 
would  generally  be  a  mother  or  a  husband  ready  to  give  the  sender  a 
few  private  lessons  in  etiquette. 


In  New  York  a  similar  controversy  is  carried  on  over  the 
"  crush"  hat.  The  Nation  recently  printed  an  article  which 
quotes  an  "  anxious  mother  "  as  demanding  that  men  shall 
stop  bringing  crush  hats  to  balls  : 

_  The  reason  she  gives  is  that  the  dresses  of  girls  are  blackened  and  in- 
jured by  them.  The  german  dancer  places  his  folded  hat,  held  in  his 
right  hand,  upon  "the  back  breadth  of  the  delicate  waist,"  and  "  pol- 
ishes it  about  until  the  destruction  is  complete,"    The  anxious  mother 


therefore  demands  that  crush  kats  be  "banished."  But  we  can  not  join 
in  any  crusade  against  the  crush  hat,  because,  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  an  evil,  it  is  to  our  minds  one  of  the  greatest  boons  vouchsafed  by 
civilization  to  man.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  the 
german  dancer  spoils  dresses  by  "polishing"  them  with  it,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  admitting  that  such  may  be  the  case,  the  conclusion  drawn, 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  at  parties,  is  for  a  variety  of  reasons  un- 
sound. First,  some  men  still  go  to  parties  not  to  dance,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  what  they  like  to  think  is  conversation  ;  and  a 
non-dancing  man  can  not  make  such  a  use  of  his  opera  hat  as  to  spoil 
a  lady's  dress.  Besides  this,  dancing  men  themselves  can  dance  with- 
out the  assistance  of  an  opera  hat.  and  thus,  if  a  movement  against  the 
hat  was  set  afoot,  they  could  meet  it  at  once  by  simply  abandoning  the 
practice,  without  giving  up  its  use  for  other  purposes.  The  anxious 
mother's  complaint  recalls  the  old  story  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  reply  to 
a  lady  who  told  him  she  had  a  dreadful  headache  whenever  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  head.  He  advised  her  not  to  put  it  there.  If  crush  hats 
do  really  blacken  ladies'  dresses,  ladies  can  easily  prrvent  their  being 
used  in  dancing  ;  but  to  ask  us  on  this  account  to  give  up  using  crush 
hats  shows  rather  an  anxious  than  a  rational  state  of  mind. 

The  writer  then  reviews  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  crush 
hat,  and  observes  : 

We  have  within  the  past  four  years  noticed  symptoms  of  hostility  to 
the  crush  hat  in  society,  but  the  explanation  generally  offered  has  not 
been  connected  in  any  way  with  ladies'  dress.  The  movement  was 
started  in  England,  where  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  and  idle 
class,  one  of  whose  amusements  is  the  introduction  of  fashions  for  the 
mere  sake  of  variety.  In  this  society  the  fashion  was  suddenly  started 
of  bringing  to  balls  and  parties,  instead  of  a  crush  hat,  the  ordinary 
tall,  black  hat,  which  is  known  among  gentleman  as  a  beaver,  among 
others  as  a  "  silk  hat."  The  hollow  pretense  of  a  reason  given  for  this 
was  that  ' '  cads  "  had  got  into  the  habit  of  carrying  crush  hats,  and  that 
gentlemen  ought  to  break  loose  from  a  caddish  custom.  Everybody 
knows,  however,  that  whatever  gentlemen  do,  cads  copy,  and  that,  in 
fact,  cads  are  recognized  as  such  by  their  habit  of  copying  and  not  copy- 
ing well.  Besides  this,  if  the  cad  is  beginning,  as  some  people  think, 
to  produce  a  dangerously  good  copy  of  the  original,  the  stiff  hat  would 
be  a  poor  barrier.  He  can  carry  a  stiff  hat,  and  if  gentlemen,  in  terror 
of  him,  were  to  band  together  and  come  to  parties  provided  not  only 
with  a  beaver,  but  an  umbrella,  overcoat,  and  arctics  besides,  he  would 
be  there  also  in  costume  as  soon  as  he  got  wind  of  the  change.  Now, 
we  venture  to  say  that  for  convenience,  economy,  and  utility,  no  article 
of  dress  has  b-en  invented  by  man  for  man's  use  which  at  all  compares 
with  the  crush  hat.  The  blessings  it  has  conferred  on  us  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  reflecting  what  our  position  would  be  if  the  foolish 
movement  against  it  gathered  headway  and  it  were  really  banished, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  stiff  hat  instead.  In  the  first 
place,  the  expense  of  hats  would  be  greatly  increased,  because  exposure 
to  a  very  small  number  of  balls  would  completely  destroy  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  form  and  identity  of  a  tall  hat.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
used  in  dancing,  it  must  be  left  about,  and  the  temptation  to  sit  on 
hats  exposed  in  this  way  is  well  nigh  universal.  The  only  other  alter- 
native is  to  leave  it  in  charge  of  the  host's  servants,  who  would,  of  course, 
make  a  compact  bundle  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  arctics  and  overcoat, 
the  effect  being  probably  as  serious  as  in  the  first  case.  Besides  all  this, 
there  is  a  natural  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  hats  of  different 
persons,  which,  if  they  were  were  left  about  a  ball-room,  would  lead  to 
unpleasant  charges  of  misappropriation,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  umbrel- 
las, continually  create  hard  feeling,  smile  and  jest  about  them  as  we 
may.  At  the  theatre  or  opera  the  case  of  the  stiff  hat  is  even  worse  ; 
for  there  is  literally  no  place  provided  for  it  except  the  floor,  where,  if 
not  constantly  watched  over,  it  is  kicked  or  trampled  to  pieces  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  There  is  no  more  distressing  and  anxious  situa- 
tion in  life  than  that  of  a  man  whose  attention  is  constantly  distracted 
from  beautiful  music  or  an  absorbing  drama  by  the  well-known,  sicken- 
ing sound  produced  by  the  contact  of  his  neighbor's  foot  with  the  hat 
which  he  tried  to  put  out  of  his  reach  by  depositing  it  beneath  his  seat, 
or  in  a  corner  of  his  box  ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to 
destroy  popular  interest  among  men  in  the  theatre  than  the  thought  of 
the  spectacle  which  their  stiff  hats  would  present  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance. These  are  things  which  women  and  mothers  know  noth- 
ing of. 

A  witty  writer  in  Life  thus  replies  to  the  Nation,  and 
waxes  sarcastic  over  the  unhappy  references  of  the  Nation 
writer  to  "gentlemen"  and  "beavers": 

In  the  treatise  upon  the  opera-hat,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  fashion 
has  been  started  in  England  of  bringing  to  balls  and  parties,  instead  of 
a  crush  hat,  "the  ordinary  tall  black  hat  which  is  known  among  gen- 
tlemen as  a  beaver,  among  others  as  a  '  silk  hat.'  "  There  is  a  subilety 
about  this  "others"  which  is  calculated  to  divert  the  superficial  ob- 
server from  the  study  of  social  philosophy  to  admiration  of  the  wit  of 
the  social  philosopher.  But  when  one  bends  his  mind  to  it,  he  discov- 
ers that  "gentlemen"  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  silk  hats  as  beav- 
ers, while  "  others  "  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  silk  hats  as  silk  hats. 
A  verbal  representation  of  an  imitation  as  the  genuine  article  is  there 
alleged  to  be  a  distinguishing  practice  of  gentlemen.  Why  is  it  ungen- 
tleroanlike  to  call  a  silk  hat  a  silk  hat?  Why  must  one  describe  his 
hat  in  inaccurate  and  inflated  terms  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation 
of  being  an  "  other  "  ?  These  things  are  too  high  for  us  ;  we  can  not 
attain  unto  them.  Neither  can  we  attain  to  other  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  are  described  as  possible  among  gentlemen.  The  "cad," 
it  appears,  "  can  carry  a  silk  hat,  and  if  gentlemen,  in  terror  of  him, 
were  to  band  together  and  come  to  parties  provided  not  only  with  a 
beaver,  but  with  an  umbrella,  overcoat,  and  arctics  besides,"  the  "cad  " 
would  still  imitate  them.  This  is  more  confusing  than  the  other.  How 
many  "gentlemen"  are  to  band  together  for  the  provision  of  one 
"beaver,"  one  umbrella,  one  overcoat,  and  an  unspecified  number  of 
arctics?  And  while  one  (i)  gentleman  is  wearing  the  beaver  and  the 
umbrella  and  the  overcoat,  what  are  the  other  gendemen  to  wear?  And 
how  is  it  to  be  determined,  on  the  decision  of  any  particular  party, 
which  gentleman  is  to  sport  these  insignia  of  his  social  rank?  Vistas 
and  abysses  of  mystery  open  before  us,  from  which  we  can  only  lay 
firm  hold  of  and  extract  this  enrichment  of  the  dictionary  :  Gentle- 
man— The  joint  and  several  tenant  of  a  silk  hat,  who  calls  it  a  beaver. 


Readers  of  the  French  Figaro  will  sometimes  detect  anti- 
quated jests  reappareled  in  the  Paris  fashions  of  the  day. 
Even  Punch  now  and  then  serves  up  some  palpable  crambe 
repetita.  As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  pa- 
ternity that  may  happen  to  be  assigned  to  a  joke,  we  may 
notice  that  in  the  collection  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Archie  Armstrong  we  read,  under  the  title  "  Of  Seeing  the 
Winde,"  how,  on  "a  country  fellow"  declaring  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  wind  last  Friday,  his  companion  exclaimed  : 
"See  a  winde!  I  prithee  what  was  it  like?"  "Like  to 
have  blown  down  my  house,"  replied  the  first.  In  "Joe 
Miller"  it  has  been  sought  to  render  the  story  more  enter- 
taining by  making  the  first  speaker  an  Irishman,  and  this  is 
readily  done  by  a  change  or  two  in  the  vowel  sounds  and 
the  introduction  of  "By  jabers"  as  the  national  Hibernian 
oath.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  been  laughing  heartily 
at  St.  Peter  seeing  the  wind  in  the  Revised  New  Testament 
(Matthew  xiv.,  30),  has  not  far  to  seek  for  illustrations  of  that 
perhaps  incorrect,  but  still  natural  and  graphic,  mode  of 
speech.  Another  example  of  the  danger  of  too  readily  as- 
senting to  the  professed  paternity  of  a  joke  may  be  found  in 
"  A  C.-Mery  Talys,"  where  the  joke  turns  on  a  Welshman, 
of  very  bad  character,  suffering  agonies  of  conscience  for 
having  tasted  cheese  on  Friday.  The  story  is  to  be  found 
in  Poggio,  in  whose  pages  the  Welshman  had  been  a  Nea- 
politan shepherd.  And  once  again,  the  Irishman  who,  wish- 
ing to  see  how  he  looked  when  asleep,  stood  before  a  mirror 
with  his  eyes  shut,  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  asteia  attributed 
to  Hierocles 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  English  bishop  querulously  remarked  to  his  servant 
that  he  was  dying.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  good  fellow, 
"  you  are  going  to  a  better  place."  "John,"  replied  the  pre- 
late, with  an  air  of  conviction,  "there  is  no  place  like  old 
England." 

A  noble  lord  asked  a  clergyman  once  at  the  bottom  of  his 
table  why  the  goose,  if  there  was  one,  was  always  placed 
next  to  the  parson.  "  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  can  give  no  rea- 
son for  it  ;  but  your  question  is  so  odd  that  I  shall  never  see 
a  goose  again  without  thinking  of  your  lordship." 


What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  come  back  from  a  duel — 
not  a  French  duel,  of  course,  because  that  is  not  even  at- 
tended with  excitement,  much  less  danger.  When  Lord 
Alvanley  reached  home  after  an  encounter  he  gave  the 
coachman  a  guinea.  The  coachman  had  a  conscience — 
which  almost  renders  the  story  incredible — and  said  :  "  My 
lord,  this  is  too  much  ;  I  only  took  you  to  Blankton."  Al- 
vanley replied  :  "  My  friend,  the  guinea  is  not  for  taking  me 
to  Blankton,  but  for  bringing  me  back." 


An  old  and  quite  wealthy  man  came  into  the  office  of  a 
surgeon  with  a  luxation  of  the  jaw,  and  made  motions  to 
have  it  reduced.  The  jaw  was  reduced,  and,  on  being  asked 
the  fee,  the  doctor  mentioned  an  amount  which  the  man  re- 
garded as  entirely  too  much,  and  insisted  on  its  being  re- 
duced one-half.  The  surgeon  said  no  more  about  the  fee, 
but  began  to  talk,  and  pretty  soon  told  a  laughable  story. 
The  man  began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  out  went  the  jaw.  He 
again  made  signs  to  have  it  reduced,  but  the  doctor  said  : 
"  When  you  pay  down  my  fee  I  will  put  in  your  jaw." 


Nothing  so  much  vexes  a  physician  as  to  be  sent  for  in 
haste  and  to  find  after  his  arrival  that  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  is  the  matter  with  the  patient.  We  remember  an 
"  urgent  case"  of  this  kind  recorded  of  an  eminent  English 
surgeon.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  received  a  slight  wound,  and  gave  his  servant  orders  to 
go  home  with  all  haste  imaginable,  and  fetch  a  certain  plas- 
ter. The  patient,  turning  a  little  pale,  said  :  "  Heavens  ! 
sir,  I  hope  there  is  no  danger?"  "Indeed  there  is,"  an- 
swered the  surgeon  ;  "for  if  the  fellow  doesn't  run  like  a 
race-horse  the  wound  will  be  healed  before  he  can  possibly 
get  back." 


Here  is  a  characteristic  story  of  Governor  Morgan.  A 
short  time  ago,  when  about  to  enter  his  carriage,  an  acquaint- 
ance was  passing  his  house  in  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  a 
prominent  Jewish  financier,  weighing  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  "  I  will  drive  you  down  town,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  Many  thanks,  governor,"  was  the  answer,  "the 
doctors  order  me  to  walk  down  town  every  day  to  reduce 
my  flesh."  "  Never  mind  the  doctors  ;  you  just  get  in  as  a 
personal  favor  to  me."  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  down  town  they  went  at  a  rattling 
pace.  When  they  arrived  at  Exchange  Place,  the  old  man 
began  carefully  to  examine  his  vehicle,  and  said  to  his  two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound  companion  :  "I  asked  you  to  drive 
down  with  me  because  this  is  a  new  carriage,  and  I  wanted 
to  give  it  a  trial." 

Hugh  Elliott  was  British  Minister  to  Berlin  early  in  the 
century.  A  good  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  he  could 
resent  an  affront  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  a  Frenchman 
who  had  just  heard  of  the  acknowledgment  by  France  of  the 
independence  of  America,  and  who,  thrusting  his  face  in 
that  of  the  English  Minister,  said  with  a  sneer  :  "Voila  un 
fameux  soufflet  que  la  France  a  donne"  a  l'Angleterre."  "Et 
voila  le  soufflet  que  l'Angleterre  rend  a  la  France  par  ma 
main  ! "  exclaimed  the  representative  of  England,  accompa- 
nying the  words  with  a  stinging  box  on  the  ear.  The  diplo- 
matists of  those  days,  and,  indeed,  Englishmen  abroad,  were 
ever  prompt  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  country  in  the 
fashion  then  in  vogue.  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  when  a  boy,  was 
serving  in  an  active  campaign  under  his  general.  They  were 
feasting  with  some  German  officers,  wljJen  one  of  the  latter, 
"flipping"  water  out  of  a  wineglass,  purposely  splashed  his 
face,  to  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  The  young  fellow 
laughed  and  took  no  notice,  but  his  old  general,  at  the  end 
of  the  night,  called  him  aside  and  said,  gravely  :  "  I  fear, 
nephew,  you  must  take  some  notice  of  what  was  done  to  you 
to-night  in  public."  The  young  soldier  replied  :  "  Uncle,  I 
knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  your  honor  and  that  of  our 
family.  I  have  already  called  out  the  officer.  We  fought, 
and  I  ran  him  through  the  body." 


Charles  Nodier  one  day  went  from  one  bouquiniste  to  an- 
other, trying  to  complete  a  certain  collection  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest.  In  the  box  belonging  to  a  shabby  lit- 
tle old  man  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont  des  Arts  he  suddenly 
saw  the  book  he  had  long  been  looking  for — a  Schrevelius 
in  the  Leyden  edition  of  1671.  He  opened  it,  looked  at  it, 
looked  at  the  old  man,  fancied  he  knew  what  kind  of  a  per- 
son he  had  to  deal  with,  and  said,  in  a  careless  tone :  "Well, 
my  good  fellow,  what  do  you  want  for  this  rubbish  ?  I'll 
give  thirty  sous."  "  Rubbish  !  Thirty  sous  !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  whose  face  shone  with  holy  horror.  "  Rubbish  ! 
this  Schrevelius  !  This  variorum  edition,  though  it  is  less 
looked  for  than  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  16S4,  is  not  a 
whit  less  remarkable,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  the 
scorn  you  profess  for  it.     I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  compare 

it  with  the  Venice  Aldines  of  1501,  but  still  " Delighted 

to  find  so  much  learning  under  the  well-worn  surtout  of  the 
bookstall-keeper,  Nodier  asked  his  opinion  on  anew  edition 
of  Juvenal,  which  Achaintre,  the  first  Latinist  of  the  day, 
had  just  brought  out.  At  this  the  old  man  seemed  confused. 
"  Surely,  monsieur,"  said  Nodier,  "  you  know  of  this  monu- 
mental work,  which  will  be  the  envy  and  the  despair  of  th 
German  philologists?"  "The  fact  is,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
little  old  man,  with  growing  embarrassment,  "the  fact  is  th 
I  am  Achaintre." 
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•  The  damage  done  to  this  State  and  coast  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  consisted  mainly  of  the  alarm 
it  gave  to  capital.  It  is  certain  that  it  frightened  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  the  State.  But  that  result  is  now 
probably  consummated  and  at  an  end.  The  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  discreet  and  wise  construction  little,  if  any,  short  of 
legislation,  has  stopped  the  panic,  and,  we  hope,  has  made 
another  one  impossible.  If  there  is  any  good  in  the  new 
Constitution,  it  is  high  time  we  were  getting  the  benefits  of 
some  of  it.  It  was  thought  it  would  protect  municipal  cor- 
porations from  legislative  spoliation  and  robbery  through 
special  acts.  Special  legislation  has  always  been  a  peril  to 
San  Francisco.  Not  even  the  great  fires  have  done  so  much 
to  retard  her  prosperity.  To  plunder  this  city,  the  machinery 
of  party  politics  throughout  the  State  has  been  kept  in  op- 
eration and  made  to  do  constant  service.  We  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  we  say  that  from  1850  to  1863  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  was  an  annual  terror  to  the 
people  of  this  city,  and  that  when  the  sessions  were  made 
biennial,  it  only  mitigated  the  evil  by  making  its  recurrence 
less  frequent.  The  instinct  to  plunder  San  Francisco 
seemed  to  affect  the  country  politician  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity that  the  migratory  instinct  influences  wild  fowls. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  they  gathered  about  the  saloons 
and  groggeries  of  the  interior  towns  with  a  hungry,  unsettled, 
and  uneasy  manner.  Soon  they  set  off  in  flocks  for  the  State 
capital  to  commence  the  winter's  operations.  These  annual 
or  biennial  predatory  migrations  filled  this  community  with 
dread,  unsettled  business,  disturbed  values,  and  fears  were 
never  allayed  till  the  speaker's  mallet  fell  upon  the  final  ad- 
journment. Our  tax-payers  shivered  to  their  very  marrow- 
bones till  it  was  all  over,  and  then  commenced  shivering  at 
the  thought  of  the  next  one.  The  cause  of  this  fear  was  the 
power  the  Legislature  had  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  manner  this  power  was  exercised. 
Men  got  themselves  elected  from  interior  counties  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  plunder  this  city.  Certain 
counties  became  notorious  for  sending  depredators  to  rep- 
resent them.  It  is  also  true  that  other  counties  were  equally 
well  known  for  generally  sending  a  respectable  representa- 
tion, but  such   were  an  exception.     San  Francisco  was  the 


legislative  "  fat  goose,"  out  of  which  every  political  loafer 
and  tax-eater  in  the  state  wanted  to  pluck  a  feather.     The 
Supreme  Court   seems  to  have  been  the   only  protection 
against  the  plundering  propensities  of  the  legislators,  and  as 
it  could  not  make,  but  could  only  construe,  the  law,  the  pro- 
tection has  necessarily  been  only  too  inadequate.     Toward 
the  end  ol  the  old  Constitution,  the  court,  in  the  case  of  the 
People  vs.  Lynch,  indicated  an  intention  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  governing  this  city  from  Sacramento,  but  before 
a  system  could  grow  up  under  the  new  departure,  the  new 
Constitution  superseded  the  old  one,  with  the  plainly  avowed 
purpose  of  confining  the  State  Legislature  to  its  legitimate 
functions  of  governing  the  State  in  State  matters,  and  leav- 
ing local  affairs  to  local  authorities.     With  all  its  faults,  the 
new   Constitution   has   given  us  a  rest  from  the   biennial 
plunderers  who  used  to  assemble  at  Sacramento.     For  three 
years  the  thieves  of  the  interior  have  been  fenced  out  of  our 
city  treasury.     It  is  true  that  with  the  old  instinct  they  have 
gathered  each  winter  at  the  State  capital,  and,  like  so  many 
ragged  boys  in  front  of  a  confectioner's  windows,  have  gazed 
at  the  luscious  sweets  of  the  city,  and  looked  and  longed  for 
their  sixty  days,  but  have  then  dispersed  nearly  as  hungry  as 
when  they  left  their  homes  with  high  hopes  in  the  autumn. 
For  three  years  San  Francisco  has  had  a    much-needed 
breathing  spell.     The  volume  of  statutes  enacted  at  each 
session  has  suddenly  shrunk  from  a  book  emulating  the 
dimensions  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  the  size 
of  the  primary  spelling-book  of  that  same  worthy.     In  the 
meantime  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  have  grown  in  confi- 
dence.    The  biennial  cold  chills  that  used  to  run  up  and 
down  their  backs  from  December  of  one  year  till  April  of 
the  next  gave  place  to  a  gentle  coolness  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant.    For  three  years  San  Francisco  has  been  let  alone 
by  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  our 
city  has  progressed  in  wealth  and  prosperity  each   one  of 
those  three  years.     The  strongest  barriers  raised  by  the  new 
Constitution  against   the  predatory  schemes  of  the  Stale 
Legislature  are  to  be  found  in  Article  XI.  of  that  instrument. 
Section  6  of  Article  XI.  provides  that  "Corporations  for 
municipal  purposes  shall  not  be  created  by  special  laws  ; " 
and  after  general  laws  have  been  enacted  for  such  purposes 
that  they  are  to  go  into  effect  only  after  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  at  a  general  election  shall  have  so  deter- 
mined, '■  and  shall  organize  in  conformity  therewith."     The 
power  of  the  Legislature  is  also  restricted  in  other  particu- 
lars.   By  Section  25  of  Article  IV.  it  is  prohibited  from  pass- 
ing any  special  or  local  law  "  creating  offices  or  prescribing 
•'  the  powers   and  duties  of  officers  in  cities  and  counties, 
"  or  other  municipal  corporations."     For   three  years  this 
fence  has  been  insurmountable.    Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  break  over,  but  the  Supreme  Court  so  far  have  baf- 
fled the  legislative   "cracksmen."     But  the  attempt  is  just 
now  renewed  with  fresh  energy.     The  present  Legislature 
has  made  a  vigorous  effort  all  along  the  line  to  get  at  San 
Francisco  once  more.     In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  our 
citizens  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  Charter,  there 
seems  to  be  no  method  of  improving  streets  at  the  expense 
of  private  property  by  what  is  known  as  special  assessment. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  is  a  benefit  or  an  injury  ; 
and  if  it  is  an  injury,  it  is  a  more  serious  injury  to  the  street- 
contractors  than  to  the  general  public.     The  general  public, 
in  our  opinion,  are  quite  willing  to  defer  this  class  of  im- 
provement for  a  year  or  two  longer.     Many  property- owners 
do  not  want  to  be  improved  out  of  their  property  at  present. 
But  the  street-contractors  are  hungry  to  get  at  them.     Tax- 
payers can  wait  till  a  new  charter  is  adopted.     Street-con- 
tractors can't,  or  at  least  don't  want  to.     And  if  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  protect  the  city  from  the  evils  of  special  legisla- 
tion, there  never  can  be  any  such  improvement  until  a  new 
charter  is  adopted.     If  the  Legislature  can  tinker  at  the 
Consolidation  Act  under  the  pretense  of  passing  general 
laws,  but  which  general  laws  are  aimed  at  the  Consolidation 
Act  plainly  and  unmistakably,  there  is  an  end  of  the  protec- 
tion the  new  Constitution  was  intended  to  throw  around  cities. 
But  the  new  street  law  is  only  one  of  the  points  of  attack 
made  by  the  Legislature  upon  our  municipal  defenses.    An 
important  line  of  circumvallation  is  thrown  out  toward  the 
treasury  by  an  act  to  enable  the  city  to  issue  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds.     The  Consolidation  Act,  Section 
12,  declares  that  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  "shall 
"  never  contract  any  debt  or  liability  of  any  nature  or  descrip- 
"  tion,  nor  shall  the  property  of  the  citizens  ever  be  taxed  to 
"  pay  any  such  debt  or  liability  under  any  pretense,  and  that 
"  neither  the  Board  of  Supervisors  nor  the  Board  of  Educa- 
"  tion  shall  have  power  to  contract  or  incur  any  debt  or  lia- 
"  bility."    Another  section  of  the  Consolidation  Act  provides 
that  "the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  those  spe- 
"  dally  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
"  exercise  any  other."     It  follows  that  they  can  not  do  so  ex- 
cept they  first  obtain  power  for  that  purpose  in  some  constitu- 
tional way.     There  is  no  constitutional  way  except  by  a  new 
charter  obtained  and  adopted  as  the  new  Constitution  pro- 
vides.    But  at  Sacramento  just  now  they  want  the  city  to 
issue  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds.     And,  to  do 
so,  they  have  passed  an  act  prescribing   the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  so  as  to  enable  them  to  issue  bonds, 


and  virtually  changing  the  charter  of  San  Francisco,  just 
as  the  Vrooman  street  act  undertakes  to  prescribe  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  of  the  Supervisors 
in  respect  to  street  work.  But  Section  25  of  Article  IV.  for- 
bids the  Legislature  from  passing  any  special  act  prescribing 
the  powers  of  officers  of  cities,  as  Section  6  of  Article  XL 
prohibits  the  creation  of  municipal  corporations  by  special 
acts,  and,  by  fair  inference,  from  amending  or  changing  one 
already  created.  But  the  Legislature  is  not  willing  to  be 
shut  out  of  the  San  Francisco  treasury  by  any  such  trifles  as 
constitutions.  "  If  it  can  not  be  reached  by  a  special  act," 
say  they,  "  we  will  call  our  special  act  a  '  general  law,'  and  so 
"  accomplish  indirectly  what  we  fail  to  do  directly."  It  may 
be  that  we  need  a  street  law.  It  may  be  that  the  issuance 
of  bonds  to  pay  the  city  officials  full  salaries  at  old  rates 
would  be  well  enough.  But  does  the  matter  stop  there  ?  We 
fear  not.  Once  admit  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  under 
pretense  of  enacting  general  laws,  to  interfere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city,  and  we  are  precisely  where  we  stood  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution — at  the  mercy  of 
the  lobby  and  hangers-on  about  the  Legislalure.  Men  will 
again  be  elected  from  Calaveras  and  Mariposa  to  come  10 
Sacramento  because  they  make  money  out  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  winter,  and  spend  it  in  whisky  or  lose  it  at  poker  at 
their  leisure  in  the  summer.     Anything  but  that,  say  we. 


Fair-minded  business  men  will  not  read  approvingly  the 
Bulletin's  water  editorial  of  Tuesday  evening.     After  months 
of  political  agitation  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
avowedly  elected  in  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  have  fixed  its  rates  at  figures  reducing  the  com- 
pany's income  21.40  per  cent.     The  value  of  the  $8,000,000 
of  stock  is  reduced  from  120  cents  on  the  dollar  to  83  cents,  a 
loss  of  nearly  $3,000,000.     Still  the  Bulletin  is  not  satisfied. 
It  questions  the  motives  and  assaults  the  reputation  of  Su- 
pervisor John   Shirley,  who   drew   the   ordinance,  and   of 
everybody  else,  from  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  down  to  an  imaginary  "understrapper"  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  who  has  had,  or  ever  may  have,  a  voice  in  the 
fixing  of  water-rates  or  interest  in  the  settlement  of  this  long 
and  unprofitable  water  controversy.     The  persistent  agita- 
tion of  the  water  question  is  in  the  interest  of  a  syndicate  of 
stock  speculators  who  are  operating  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company's  stock  and  securities.     The  pretension  of 
the  Bulletin  that  its  course  is  prompted  by  a  desire  for  the 
public  welfare  alone  is  doubtless  well  founded,  but  its  former 
history  does  not  justify  it  in  assuming  that  all  judges,  offi- 
cials, journalists,  and  citizens,  not  in  accord  with  its  writers, 
are  purchased  or  purchasable.     The  Argonaut  thinks  there 
is  no   answer  possible  to  the  assertion  that  this   warfare 
against  Spring  Valley  is  confiscation  under  form  of  law.     If 
it  be  right  and  lawful  to  frame  a  political  and  party  issue 
involving  the  value  of  property,  to  be  decided  by  those  peo- 
ple at  the  polls  who  use  the  property— an  issue  in  which  the 
owners  have  no  voice  ;  if  this  can  be  done  under  form  of 
law,  then  there  is  no  protection  for  any  kind  of  property 
holding  that  relation  to  the  public.     The  same  rule,  applied 
to  railroads,  steam-ferries,  toll-bridges,  steamships  naviga- 
ting the  ocean  or  inland  waters,  stage-coaches,  express  or 
other  transportation  companies,  warehouses,  wharves,  tram- 
ways, and  elevators  for  handling  grain,  hotels,  theatres,  or 
any  of  the  occupations  looking  to  the  political  power  for  li- 
cense, charter,  or  other  authority,  to  do  business  with  the  pub- 
lic, would  destroy  their  values  by  reducing  their  earnings  be- 
low the  point  of  remuneration,  and  would  thus  be  a  practical 
confiscation  of  the  property  itself.    This  sentiment  is  abroad 
in  the  land.     It  pervades  the  political  atmosphere.     It  is  the! 
premonition  of  troublous  times,  for  where  propeny  can  not 
be  protected  by  law  there  will  be  no  law  for  the  protection 
of  anything.     We  think  we  observe  a  tendency  of  the  ma- 
jority to  rob  the  minority  ;  that  the  times  are  coming  when 
those  who  have  nothing  will  take  from  those  who  have  some- 
thing. When  the  vicious  class  attains  the  ascendant,  govern- 
ment will  be  viciously  administered.     When  political  power 
is  vested  in  the  criminal  class,  it  will  be  criminally  exercised. 
We  would   not  hasten  this  too  rapidly  advancing  period, 
when  demagogues,  idlers,  and  criminals  will,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  governing  power,  be  able,  through  unrestricted  taxa- 
tion, to  impose  such  burdens  upon  property  as  will  render 
its  possession  unprofitable  and  undesirable.     We  look  wilh 
alarm  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  period,  and  we  think  we 
see  in  it  a  greater  source  of  danger  than  in  the  abuse  of  cor- 
porate power.     It  is  fashionable  just  now  for  judges,  jour- 
nalists, and  politicians,  for  idlers,  thieves,  and  demagogues, 
to  affect  great  alarm  at  the  growing  insolence  of  corporate 
wealth  and  the  insatiable  greed  of  organized  capital.     This 
fiend  carries  to  our  soul  no  such  terrors  as  does  the  empty- 
handed  mob,  drunk  with  passion  and    inspired  with   the 
frenzy  of  destruction.     Hence,  to  be  charged  with  being  in 
the  defense  of  property  and  the  friend  of  those  who  have 
honestly  acquired  it,  carries   less  reproach  than  to  be  the 
cowardly  journalistic  demagogue  who  would  encourage,  ex- 
cuse, or  defend  the  agrarian  and  criminal  spirit  which  is  now 
rife  in  California.     The  Bulletin  has  been  for  years  encour- 
aging this  spirit.   .A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  water  com- 
pany offered  that  its  editor  might  choose  arbitrators,  in  an 
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article  "  declined,  with  thanks,"  it  suggested  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  water-rates  as  a  practical  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty  ;  and  now,  when  that  end  is  attained, 
and  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  reduction  is  secured,  it  de- 
mands thirty  per  cent.  This  means  confiscation,  and  is 
proof  conclusive  that  the  Bulletin  does  not  desire  to  end 
this  controversy,  and  is  not  honest  enough  to  consent  to  a 
fair  adjustment  of  it.  Rather  than  forego  its  personal  and 
vindictive  punishment  of  stockholders,  it  would  imperil  the 
safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  persons  and  property  by  con- 
tinuing a  warfare  which  we  insist  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play,  and  which  we  believe  has  not  the  sympathy  of  in- 
telligent and  honorable  men. 


We  would  suggest  to  Father  Gleeson  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  young  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
becoming  infidel  in  their  beliefs,  and  are  being  demoralized 
by  the  teachings  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Haeckel,  Lyell,  and  the  other  materialistic  philosophers  and 
scientists,  is  because  the  Catholic  universities,  colleges  of 
learning,  and  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  do  not  in  their  curriculum  afford  students  a  sufficient 
breadth  and  range  of  scientific  training.  The  age  has  gone 
by  when  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  alone  will  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  honest  theological  inquirer,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  will  be  sufficient  for  the  young  man  who  is 
ambitious  of  a  wider  and  more  scientific  and  philosopical 
education.  Orthodox  doctrines  are  growing  musty;  creeds 
are  becoming  green-molded  by  age  ;  and  dogmas,  dragged 
out  from  the  cloister  into  the  arena  of  thought,  must  be  able 
to  stand  the  buffetings  and  body-blows  of  hard-hitting 
science  by  the  old  bruiser  of  common  sense  and  reason. 
The  age  has  lost  its  reverence  for  old  shams,  and  there  is 
no  longer  left  any  veneration  for  any  wrong  or  any  nonsense 
simply  because  it  has  grown  old.  We  would  estimate  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  its  value  of  to-day,  and  it  may  not  with 
any  reason  appeal  to  its  venerable  age,  its  history,  and  its 
traditions,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  defend  that  history  in  all 
the  misadventures  which  have  overtaken  it,  and  for  all  the 
follies  and  crimes  it  has  perpetrated.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
the  graduates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Dublin, 
past  graduates  and  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fession in  Ireland,  presented  a  memorial  to  certain  Catholic 
bishops,  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  others  of  authority  in  the 
church,  protesting  against  the  disregard  and  omission  of 
scientific  teaching  in  that  university.  In  the  memorial  they 
used  this  language  :  "  Irish  Catholics  are  miserably  deficient 
"in  scientific  education,  and  this  deficiency  is  extremely 
"  galling  to  them.  In  a  commercial  sense,  it  involves  a  loss 
"to  them;  in  an  intellectual  sense,  it  involves  a  positive 
"degradation."  They  asserted  that  at  that  time  the  uni- 
versity did  not  include  a  single  professor  of  the  physical  or 
natural  sciences,  or  the  name  of  a  single  teacher  in  descrip- 
tive geometry,  geology,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  min- 
eralogy, mining,  astronomy,  philology,  ethnology,  mechanics, 
electricity,  or  optics.  These  students  were  crammed  with 
enough  of  classics  and  Catholicism  to  satisfy  the  creed- 
mumblers.  They  could  read  prayers  in  Latin  intelligently, 
and  understand  the  mass,  but  in  scientific  and  literary  at- 
tainments were  not  the  equals  of  the  graduates  of  liberal  or 
Protestant  universities.  These  students  threatened  at  the 
time  that,  "  if  we  can  not  obtain  a  scientific  education  in  our 
"own  universities,  we  will  seek  it  at  Trinity  or  the  Queen's 
"  colleges,  or  study  it  for  ourselves  in  the  works  of  Haeckel, 
"  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Lyell."  Perhaps  they  have 
done  so,  and  we  may  thus  account  for  some  of  the  independ- 
ent free-thinkers,  liberals,  and  infidels  who  have  swelled  the 
thronging  millions  of  men  and  women,  who  all  over  the 
world  are  emancipating  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
creeds,  the  superstitions  of  the  church,  and  the  influence  of 
the  priests  of  Rome.  The  American  school-master,  in  the 
free  American  school-house,  is  undoing  the  work  which  ten 
centuries  of  ecclesiasticism  have  made  formidable,  and  is 
making  Roman  American  ecclesiasticism  impossible. 


We  are  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  When  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
California  was  at  its  height,  and  we  were  endeavoring  to 
erect  legal  barriers  for  its  restraint,  we  were  denounced  for 
our  inhuman  selfishness.  The  good  and  godly  people  of 
the  East  read  us  long  homilies  concerning  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  all  that  sort  of  senti- 
mental rot.  All  the  priests  and  pietists  of  saintly  New  Eng- 
land, all  the  swappers  and  traders  of  commercial  New  York, 
all  the  sniffling  philanthropists  of  brotherly  Philadelphia, 
and  all  the  hypocrites  of  all  the  churches  of  all  the  East, 
came  near  going  into  a  conniption  fit  because  we  would  not 
turn  our  State  into  a  missionary  lazarette  for  the  conversion 
of  Chinese  gamblers,  opium-eaters,  and  criminals,  and  for 
the  reformation  of  window-tapping  Mongolian  harlots,  and 
because  we  would  not  permit  these  Jews  of  Asia  to  eat  up 
the  bread  of  our  laborers.  Now  the  boot  is  on  the  other 
leg.  The  Eastern  ox  is  being  gored  by  the  Asian  bull.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  finding  fault  with  opium- 
dens,  with  gambling-hells,  with  lottery  establishments,  and 
\\\A\  bagnios  run  by  the  Chinese  to  the  demoralization  of 


their  young  people.  We  advise  patience  to  our  Eastern 
folks,  and  commend  them  to  take  to  themselves  some  of 
the  kindly  advice  they  used  to  give  us.  We  commend  the 
old  maids  and  long-haired  Sunday-school  teachers  not  to 
weary  in  well-doing  ;  snatch  these  heathen  brands  from  the 
burning  ;  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  whoop  'em 
up  to  glory  along  the  whole  line  ;  and,  when  they  have  tried 
it  for  thirty  years,  gather  up  their  statistics,  find  how  many 
heathen  souls  have  been  saved,  how  many  Christian  boys 
and  girls  sent  to  the  hell  of  crime,  poverty,  destitution  and 
prostitution  ;  strike  the  balance  of  account  between  them- 
selves and  God,  and  then  stand  up  and  take  the  purgatorial 
punishment  they  will  have  deserved  for  the  crimes  which 
have  resulted  from  their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  hypocrisy 
in  reference  to  the  Chinese  question. 


The  elegant  house  of  a  prominent  citizen  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  is  disturbed  by  strange  noises.  Knockings  are  heard 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  which  can  not  be  accounted  for. 
These  knockings  are  responsive  to  questions,  and  indicate 
that  they  are  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  house.  The 
young  lady  has  been  sent  out  of  the  State  to  avoid  the  an- 
noyance. Friends  and  acquaintances  sit  up  nights  to  hear 
the  phenomenal  noises.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
greatly  disturbed.  The  spiritualists  are  agog.  Some  ac- 
count for  the  noises  as  electric  phenomena,  and  every  one 
whom  we  have  heard  discuss  the  matter  thinks  it  strange 
and  inexplicable.  People  gather  there,  and  in  subdued  and 
awe-struck  whispers  talk  about  it  as  some  supernatural  mys- 
tery. Women  listen  and  turn  pale,  and  frighten  each  other 
with  ghost  stories,  biology,  spirit-rapping,  mind-reading, 
table-tipping,  slate-writing,  and  all  the  jugglery,  legerdemain, 
and  prestigious  deceits,  practiced  by  professional  wizards  and 
spiritual  humbugs,  that  they  ever  saw  or  heard  or  read  of; 
all  of  which  is  abominable  nonsense.  There  are  no  knocks 
in  that  house  which  are  not  produced  in  some  natural  way, 
and  performed  by  some  person  in  or  about  the  house.  There 
are  no  noises  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  a  rational 
manner.  It  is  not  done  by  God,  for  his  character  is  above 
the  suspicion  of  any  such  contemptible  business.  It  is  not 
done  by  the  devil,  for  he  has  more  important  occupation 
constantly  on  hand  to  occupy  his  attention.  Let  the  owner 
of  this  house  send  his  family,  guests,  and  servants  to  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  give  the  writer  the  sole  occupation  and 
control  of  it  for  ten  days,  and  if  he  does  not  expose  the  trick, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  the  perpetrator  of  it,  or  demonstrate 
that  these  noises,  knocks,  and  mysteries  do  not  exist  while 
it  is  in  his  custody,  he  will  pay  the  hotel  bill  and  purchase 
the  property  at  its  full  value.  Such  phenomena  as  this  have 
been  going  on  all  over  the  country  since  the  Fox  girls  first 
played  the  trick  in  Rochester.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  and 
any  one  who  thinks  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  miracles,  either  at  Knock,  in  Ireland, 
or  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  San  Francisco,  is  either  an  idiot  or 
mean  enough  to  be  principal  or  confederate  in  imposing  a 
shameful  trick  upon  credulous  people. 


One  James  Rogers,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  of  the  nine  whose  father  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  is  visiting  the  chapel  at  Knock,  which  is  Ireland's 
latest  holy  shrine,  where  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  makes 
her  occasional  appearance.  He  is  from  that  consecrated 
ground  writing  letters  to  San  Francisco,  which  are  printed 
in  the  "  Holy  Roman  Catholic  family  journal,  devoted  to 
propagation,  etc.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  most  reverend 
clergy,  etc."  The  nun  of  Kenmare,  formerly  Miss  Cusack 
having  been  miraculously  cured  by  use  of  the  sacred  cement 
of  the  holy  gable,  has  started  a  nunnery  in  a  stable  near  the 
sacred  edifice  where  the  holy  mother  of  God  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  appearing.  She  will  be  thankful  for  assistance 
toward  the  erection  of  a  first-class  nunnery.  Mr.  Angarde,  a 
very  respectable  and  wealthy  English  gentleman,  has  as 
sured  Mr.  Rogers  of  his  thorough  belief  in  the  Knock  ap 
paritions,  and  that  he  is  confident  the  place  will  become  a 
very  famous  and  profitable  shrine  at  no  distant  day.  This 
gentleman  is  much  interested  in  Miss  Cusack.  Mr.  An 
garde  has  taken  some  of  the  holy  cement,  duly  certified  by 
the  venerable  Archdeacon  Kavanagh,  with  some  water  from 
the  miraculous  and  holy  gable  roof,  which  water  and  cement 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Nor 
folk,  who  is  blind.  The  little  duke  has  tried  the  holy  water 
of  the  sacred  well  at  Lourdes,  but  failed  of  a  miracle.  If  the 
cement  and  holy  water  of  Knock  cures  him,  Lourdes  will  be 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  as  a  miracle  place,  and  the  Irish 
shrine  will  do  a  splendid  business.  We  await  the  result  of 
this  experiment  on  the  descendant  of  the  Howards  with  great 
interest.  The  Knock  affair  is  now  doing  very  well.  The 
Reverend  Archdeacon  Kavanagh  acknowledges  the  expendi 
ture  of  four  thousand  pounds  in  repairs  of  the  church.  He 
has  built  a  "high  altar"  of  finest  marble  and  highly  deco 
rated,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  Right 
Reverend  Daniel  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Hobart  town,  was  cured 
last  year  of  almost  total  blindness  by  the  use  of  the  cement 
His  cure  was  instantaneous.  A  blind  pilgrim  from  Limer- 
ick, popularly  known  as  "William,"  exceedingly  pious,  leads 
the  devotion.     If  William  of  Limerick  should  come  to  San 


Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  lead 
Democrats  to  the  primary,  we  should  call  him  "blind  Bill." 
William  of  Limerick  is  not  yet  cured.  A  blind  girl  from 
Boston  was  compelled  to  go  home  without  being  cured. 
There  is  a  large  pile  of  crutches  in  front  of  the  gable,  left  by 
cured  pilgrims.  Two  women  from  Ulster  were  cured  while 
Rogers  was  at  Knock.  One  had  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
the  other,  a  lady  from  Ballinasloe,  was  blind.  A  boy  from 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  had  his  shortened  leg  grow  five  and 
one-fourth  inches,  and  has  hung  his  thick-soled  boot  upon 
the  miraculous  gable,  as  conclusive  evidence  to  all  who  see 
the  boot  that  the  miracle  was  performed.  Rogers  is  going 
to  give  more  particulars  of  miraculous  cures,  which,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  we  shall  reprint.  If  there  are 
any  cases  of  blind  persons  in  California,  or  any  with  short 
legs,  who  have  faith  in  this  miraculous  gable  at  the  parish 
church  of  Knock,  and  can  find  any  rich  Catholic  with  faith 
enough  in  the  holy  cement  to  believe  in  a  cure,  and  if  this 
rich  Catholic  will  send  these  blind  or  short-legged  Roman- 
ists to  Knock  and  pay  expenses,  then  we  will  refund  the 
money  in  event  of  a  cure.  If  anybody  will  send  for  a  hod 
of  this  holy  cement  and  a  bucket  of  holy  water,  for  the  use 
of  our  asylum  for  the  blind,  we  will  pay  for  it  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  and  as  fast  as  cures  are  certified.  Some  preju- 
diced people  are  too  bigoted  and  illiberal  to  give  this  miracle 
business  fair  play.    The  Argonaut  is  ashamed  of  such  people. 


Mr.  Maurice  Gradwohl,  in  excellent  temper  and  courteous 
words,  sends  us  a  communication  in  reference  to  that  part 
of  the  New  York  Sun  article  which  exploits  the  "Jew  trust 
deed"  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  makes  a  most  telling  point  of 
the  tu  quoque  order,  in  demonstrating  that  "  we"  Christians 
have  also  a  cut-throat  trust  deed  in  common  use  in  San 
Francisco.  So  we  have  ;  we  admit  it.  We  do  not  print  it 
for  want  of  space  ;  but  suggest  that  if  the  reader  desires  to 
see  a  copy  of  it,  he  can  step  into  the  pawn-shop  of  Uncle 
Jacobs,  or  Uncle  Franklin,  or  Uncle  Bill,  or  Uncle  Moses, 
or  Uncle  Luning,  or  Uncle  Meyer,  and,  with  a  request  for 
money,  accompanied  by  his  watch,  his  diamond-pin,  his 
water  or  railroad  stock,  as  security,  can  have  it  duly  executed 
and  pinned  to  a  cut-throat  note.  There  are  a  great  many 
Christian  Jews,  and  there  are  a  great  many  Jew  Christians. 
There  are  Jews  who  are  not  Jews,  and  there  are  Christians 
who  are  unprincipled,  grabbing,  usurious  dogs,  who  live  by 
blood-letting  and  murder  within  the  law.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  defend  any  smiling  villain  who  murders  when  he 
smiles,  whether  he  be  born  on  American  soil  and  worship 
one  God  or  three.  It  is  those  who  bow  down  to  the  golden 
calf  and  worship  Mammon  whom  we  criticise.  We  give  all 
of  the  communication,  except  the  note  and  obligation,  as 
follows : 

' '  I  confidently  assert  that  '  the  closest  analysis  and  the  most  open  dis- 
cussion '  can  but  redound  to  ihe  advantage  of  the  lews  as  a  race  ;  and 
construe  the  expression  'closest  analysis  '  to  mean  a  logical  one — *'.  e., 
not  confined  to  a  specicsoi  the  race,  but  extending  to  and  embracing  the 
genus.  I  hope  that  1  will  not  be  considered  one  who  may  be  practically 
classed  with  those  who  'begin  by  the  usual  slobbering  compliments,' 
because  I  end  with  the  endorsement  of  your  declaration,  that  '  to  retort 
with  abuse  and  vituperation  indicates  the  want  of  a  better  reply.' 
Yours,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Maurice  Gradwohl." 


Judge  Robert  Morrison,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  strangely  attacked,  about  eight  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  while  returning  from  church,  with  serious  ill- 
ness. Paralysis  was  the  first  report  ;  partial  paralysis  was 
the  modified  rumor  ;  "  a  serious  nervous  attack,  consequent 
"upon  fasting  during  Lent,  and  that  the  lower  limbs  were 
"  somewhat  affected,"  is  the  physician's  statement,  and,  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  the  accepted  account  of  his  condi- 
tion. As  the  judge  is  out  of  danger,  we  hope  not  to  be  ac- 
cused of  heartless  levity  or  irreverent  criticism  when  we 
suggest  that  to  go  to  six  o'clock  mass  on  Monday  morning 
without  breakfast,  and  to  keep  it  up  for  forty  days,  in  our 
judgment,  will  more  imperil  the  body  than  lying  in  bed  antil 
a  Christian  hour,  and  then  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  toast, 
and  a  rare  porter-house  steak  will  imperil  the  soul.  We  con- 
fess to  being  a  little  mixed  about  "indulgences"  and  things, 
but  if  the  chief-justice  could  be  induced  to  indulge  himself 
with  more  breakfast  and  less  mass,  it  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  more  conducive  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  might  not 
imperil  his  immortal  soul. 

The  Democratic  Legislature  that  has  just  adjourned  has 
not  made  a  bad  record.  It  has  failed  to  do  a  good  many 
bad  things  that  were  expected  of  it,  and  it  has  done  some 
good  things.  Its  great  merit  is  in  having  done  so  little.  We 
would  have  had  reformatory  legislation  in  reference  to  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  We  would  have 
had  it  let  the  local  government  of  our  city  severely  alone, 
and  would  have  had  it  exhibit  less  partisan  spirit  in  small 
things.  For  Governor  Stoneman,  and  indeed  for  all  the 
State  officers,  we  have  no  suggestion  of  censure.  We  hope 
he  will  veto  the  San  Francisco  bond  bill.  It  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality,  of  questionable  policy,  and  will  take  from 
our  municipal  government  the  lesson  of  prudence  and  econ- 
omy  so  necessary  to  our  future  welfare.  This  Legislature 
has  left  us  less  litigation,  and  less  work  for  the  courts,  than  I 
any  that  ever  preceded  the  adoption  oi'  the  new  Con£titution* 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND. 


"  Cockaigne  "  grres  Some  Interesting  Notes  on  tha  Lords  and  Commons. 


With  the  February  session  of  Parliament  the  influx  be- 
gins of  those  persons  whose  presence  in  London  necessarily 
draws  society  alter  them  ;  and  the  return  to  town  goes 
steadily  on  as  March  passes  by,  the  end  of  April  is  reached, 
and  the  first  of  May — the  ideal  first  day  of  the  season — ar- 
rives. The  meeting  of  Parliament  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  moment,  consid- 
ered quite  as  much  from  a  social  as  a  political  standpoint. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Parliament  has  just  met,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  still 
recuperating  at  Cannes,  a  prolonged  and  interesting  session 
is  likel)  to  ensue,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  words  ex- 
planatory and  descriptive  of  Parliament  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  American  reader,  whose  intelligent  perusals  of 
the  proceedings  and  debates  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  are 
doubtless  frequently  obscured  by  a  natural  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  observed,  and  the  usages  and  customs  that 
obtain  in  both  houses. 

The   Parliament  of  England  consists  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  sovereign.    The 
House  of  Lords  comprises  two  kinds  of  lords  :  lords  spirit- 
ual and  lords  temporal.     The  former  are  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York,  and  twenty-six  of  the  bishops,  who 
rank  as  barons,  and  are  sai  I  to  sit  as  such  ;  the  latter  in- 
clude the  whole  peerage  of  England  and  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  peerages  of  Irehnd  and  Scotland.     Prior  to  the 
union  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  each  had  a  parlia- 
ment of  its  own,  and   consequently  a  separate   House  of 
Lords.     Now  there  is  only  one  House  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  while  all  English  peers  are  entitled  to  sit  in  it,  only 
a  limited  number  of  Irish  and  Scotch   peers  have   seats. 
The  latter  are  called  "representative  peers."     Though  there 
are  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  English  peers  who  can  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  are  but  twenty-eight   Irish  and 
sixteen   Scotch  representative  peers.      The  representative 
peers  are  elected  by  their  fellow  peers  of  each  county— the 
Irish  for  life;  the  Scotch  for  each  Parliament  only.     Many 
Irish  and  Scotch  peers,  however,  have  English  titles  of  a 
lesser  degree  than  their  Irish  or  Scotch  ones,  and  by  virtue 
of  these  they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  English  peers. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  sits  as  the  Earl  of  Doncaster  ; 
and  the   Earl  of  Limerick  as  Baron  Foxford.     It  may  be' 
proper  to  remark  here  that  though  the   sons  of  peer's  of 
the  higher  rank  are  called  "  lords,"  it  is  only  by  courtesy  and 
it  gives  them  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.     Peers  of  Scot- 
land are  no  longer  created,  but  for  every  three  Irish  peer- 
ages becoming  extinct  the  Queen  may  make  one  new  one 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  creation  of  English  peers.     Peers 
are  created  by  letters-patent  from  the  Crown  ;  but  when  the 
eldest  son  of  a  peer  is  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  durin 
his  father's  lifetime,  it  is   done  by  what  is  called  a  writ  of 
summons.     The  temporal  peers  are  of  six  ranks  :  royal  dukes 
(princes),   dukes,   marquises,'  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons 
The  Lord-Chancellor  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     He  can  both  join  in  a  debate  and  vote;  but  when 
he  speaks  he  must  leave  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  stand 
within  the  space  immediately  around  it  and  the  throne  such 
space  being  deemed  not  a  part  of  the  House.     Three'lords 
form  a  quorum.     Content  or  non-content  is  said  in  voting 
and   when  a   tie   occurs    the  non-contents   gain   the   vote' 
Speeches  are  addressed  to  the  assembly,  and  not  to  the 
Lord-Chancellor. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  members  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  rather,  more  properly 
speaking,  by  such  of  the  people  who  under  existino-  laws 
possess  the  franchise,  or  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment Members  are  elected  to  represent  counties,  boroughs 
(which  include  cities  also),  and  universities,  and  they  need  not 
reside  in  either  the  county  or  borough  which  they  represent 
A  property  qualification  for  members  was  required  up  to 
1S58  but  was  m  that  year  abolished.  County  members  are 
called  knights  of  the  shire,"  and  the  others  "borough 
members.  The  House  of  Commons  is  presided  over  by  a 
bpeaker,  chosen  from  among  its  members.  There  is  also 
a  deputy  Speaker,  called  the  "  Chairman  of  Committees" 
who  presides  during  the  Speaker's  absence  from  the  chair, 
and  when  the  House  resolves  itself  into  committee.  The 
bpeaker  at  all  times  wears  a  black  silk  gown  and  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  and  while  he  is  in  his  seat  the  "  mace  "  reposes  on 
the  table  in  front  of  him.  When  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees presides  the  mace  is  removed.  The  Speaker  is  ad- 
dressed as  "Mr.  Speaker,"  and  the  deputy  Speaker  by  his 
own  name.  Members  in  debates  and  speeches  refer  to  other 
members  as  the  honorable  member  for  such-and-such  a 
place  a  custom  which  is,  however,  almost  invariably  in- 
fringed by  no  less  a  personage  than  John  Bright,  who  in  the 
heat  of  a  speech  will  excitedly  point  his  finger  at  a  member 
and  shout  You! »  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  member  is  re- 
ferred to  as  'the  noble  duke,  marquis,  earl,  or  lord  "  or  if 
occupying  or  having  occupied  a  judicial  office,  as  "the  noble 
and  learned  lord." 

rt.  Thu  House  °f  Lords  meets  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  House  of  Commons  at  four,  except  on  Wednesdays 
when  it  meets  at  noon  and  sits  until  six  o'clock.  Parliamen 
does  not  meet  on  Saturdays.     Both   Houses  frequently  sit 

al"  ni.hf  r,l!he  n,gM  and/0ll0winS  rnorning-lometimes 
all  night,  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  debate.  Before 
any  business  is  undertaken  prayers  are  read  in  both  Houses 
-in  the  Lords  by  a  bishop,  usually  the  junior  bishop  pres- 
ent ;  in  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker's  chaplain.  The  seats 
of  members  in  both  houses  consist  of  long  cushioned 
benches  rising  one  behind  the  other  in  rows  on  each  side  of 
IV™"1  "?e  Lords  and  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  ministerial  members,  or  those  who  support  the 
Ministry,  s,t  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Speaker!  chair  in 
the  Commons  ;  the  opposition  on  the  left.  The  front  bench 
on  the  right  is  reserved  for  and  occupied  by  those  of  the 
Ministry  who  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
is  known  as  the  "Treasury  Bench."  In  the  House  of  Lords 
substituting  the  throne  for  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  same  rule 
s  generally  observed,  except  upon  stale  occasions,  when  the 
ordstake  their  places  upon  separate  benches,  according  to 
irrespective  of  their  political  opinions.     The! 


terial  Bench."  The  royal  dukes  (or  princes)  sit  on  the  cross- 
benches,  between  both  parties,  thus  occupying,  as  it  were, 
neutral  ground. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  though  a  sadly  clumsy  speaker, 
sometimes  regales   the   House  with  a  short  speech  ;    the 
Prince  of  Wales,  however,  never  takes  part  in  a  debate.    His 
only  act  for  some  time  has  been  to  present  a  petition  in  favor 
of  the  bill  allowing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
The   Dukes  of  Connaught  and  Albany  now  and  then  sit 
through  an  interesting  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord 
Cairns,  but  the   Duke  of  Edinburgh  seldom  shows  his  face. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  of  the  five  hundred  and 
odd  peers  who  of  right  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not 
more  than  half  the  number  ever  exercise  the  privilege,  and 
then  only  do  they  appear  when  the  "  whips"  get  them  to- 
gether for  some  important  vote.     In  short,  the  business  of 
the  Lords  is  transacted  by  half  a  dozen  men  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  to  whom,  as  a  sort  of  committee,  the  others  delegate 
all  their  legislative  functions.     Of  these  the  chiefs  are  Earl 
Granville,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  and  the  Earl  of  Derbv.  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  and  Earl  Cairns  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion.   The  most  notable  two  "  independent "  peers,  who  take 
no  positive  part  on  either  side,  are  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  each  having  withdrawn  from  a  cabinet 
whose  views  they  could  not  coincide  with.    Lord  Carnarvon  is 
one  of  the  bluest  of  conservatives,  and  withal  a  high-minded 
peer  and  thorough  gentleman.    The  Di;ke  of  Argyll,  though 
father-in-law  to  a  princess  of  the  blood,  is  a  le'veler  to  the 
backbone,  and  at  heart  as  red   a  radical  as  England  holds 
to-day.     The   bishops  sit   on  a  separate  bench,  and  at  all 
times,  when  present  in  the  house,  wear  their  Episcopal  robes. 
The  temporal  peers,  however,  do  not  wear  their  robes  except 
when  Parliament  is  opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  and  on 
other  state  occasions.    The  Lord-Chancellor  sits  in  Irs  judi- 
cial wig  and  gown,  on  a  square  sort  of  seat,  the  cushion  of 
which  is  stuffed  with  wool,  and  called  the  "  woolsack."    The 
woolsack  is  directly  in  front  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  passage  between  the  lowest  row  of  benches. 
,,]"  thP  .House  of  Commons  forty  members  form  a  quorum. 
If  less,  it  is  "  no  house."    Ay  and  no  are  said  in  voting.     Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  not  resign  his  seat.     He  may 
vacate  it,  however,  but  must  do  so  by  a  curious  bit  of  cir- 
cumlocution.    He  must  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for   the   stewardship   of    the    Chiltern    Hundreds, 
whose  beechwoods  now  require  no  caretaker.      This  office 
accepted  one  day  is  resigned  the  next,  and  so  the  member  is 
free  ;  for  acceptance  of  office  under  the  crown  while  one  is 
a  member  of  the  Commons  vacates  the  seat  in  Parliament. 
A  member  may,  however,  be  reelected  afterward,  and  hold 
the  office  also.      Thus  it  is  that  a  member  who  becomes  a 
cabinet  minister  has  to  be  reelected  to   Parliament.     But 
should  he  merely  change  from  one  office  to  another,  as  when, 
for  instance,  Lord  Hartington  the  other  day  gave  up  the 
secretaryship  for  India  to  become  the  Secretary  for  War, 
no  reelection  is  necessary.     If  an  Irish  member  wants  to 
vacate  his  seat — an  uncommon  thing  in  these  days,  uniess 
accompanied  by  force— he  asks  to  be  appointed  "  Escheator 
of  Munster." 

Members  of  both  houses  vote  by  going  into  different 
lobbies,  and  are  there  counted  by  tellers.  This  is  called  a 
division."  Members  sit  with  their  hats  on  (if  they  wish), 
but  a  member  must  always  remove  his  hat  when  he  rises  to 
speak.  In  both  houses  approbation  is  shown  by  applause, 
which  is  called  "cheers"  in  the  published  reports,  and  by 
exclamations  of  "  Hear,  hear ! "  There  are  also  such  recog- 
nized cries  as  "  Oh  !  oh  !"  when  a  speaker  has  made  an  ex- 
aggerated or    untenable  statement,    and    what    are   called 


||  ironical  cheers"  from  the  opposite  side.  What  is  termed 
"  the  budget "  is  the  estimate  of  the  sum  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  together  with  the  means  proposed  for 
for  raising  it,  by  taxation  or  otherwise.  It  is  laid  before 
Parliament  early  in  the  session  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill  in  com- 
formity  with  its  demands  and  suggestions  is  generally  the 
last  business  of  the  session.  Only  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  M.  P.  after  their  names.  They  never  have 
"Honorable"  before  their  names  except  they  be  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  then  they  are  entitled  to  "  Right 
Honorable."  s 

When  the  business  of  the  session  is  ended,  Parliament  is 
either  "  prorogued,"  or  "  dissolved."  It  is  dissolved  by  one 
of  three  causes  :  1.  By  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  2.  By  the 
sovereign's  death  ;  3.  After  seven  years  of  existence.  Parlia- 
ment, whether  it  be  the  old  one  on  reassembling  after  proro- 
gation, or  a  new  one  altogether,  is  opened  by  the  Queen, 
either  in  person  or  by  commission.  When  she  opens  it  in 
person  it  is  an  act  of  great  state,  and  from  the  throne  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  the  bar  of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  commanded  to  attend,  she  reads  her  "  speech,"  a  docu- 
ment prepared  beforehand  by  the  ministry,  and  handed  to 
her  by  the  Lord-Chancellor.  She  then  retires  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session  begins.  The  Commons  return  to  their 
house,  and,  by  way  of  form,  read  some  bill  to  keep  up  their 
custom  of  not  giving  priority  to  the  royal  speech  ;  and  two 
members  in  each  house,  appointed  by  the  government,  move 
and  second  an  "address "of  thanks  to  the  Queen  for  the 
speech.  Then  in  both  houses  follows  the  debate  called  the 
•  debate  on  the  Queen's  speech."  When  Parliament  is 
opened  by  commission,  as  it  has  just  now  been,  the  speech 
is  read  by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  who  is  always  one  of  the 
commissioners,  after  which  the  proceedings  are  as  before 
stated. 

Except  from  the  mouths  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  there  is 
little  or  no  oratory  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
majority  of  members  know  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  so 
that  classical  allusion  in  the  speeches  is  quite  a  thing  of  the 
P?st:  The  leader  of  the  government  there,  of  course,  is  Mr. 
Gladstone,  of  whom  it  is  needless  to  say  aught.  After  him 
comes  Lord  Hartington,  whose  hesitating  delivery  is  a  pain- 
ful defect,  and  whose  tall,  white  hat,  tilted  forward  on  his 
high_  bridged  nose,  is  as  well  known  as  his  habit  of  keeping 
"IS.  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets  while  sitting  down  ;  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  distinguished  more  for  force  of  character 
than  ability  as  a  debater  ;  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Attorney- 
General ;  John  Bright;  Mundella;  Childers,  the  late  Secre- 


belies  his  thorough  seasoning;  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  lately 
joined  the  cabinet ;  and  Nicholson,  a  gin  distiller  from  Hamp- 
shire, whose  income  from  the  juniperic  distillation  reaches 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Of  the  opposition,  the  most 
prominent  among  the  conservative  members  are  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House,  a  man  whose 
shrinking  demeanor  and  apparent  all-round  dullness  seem 
sadly  inconsistent  with  the  position  he  occupies  ;  W.  H. 
Smith,  whose  monopoly  of  the  railway-station  bookstalls  for 
the  past  thirty  years  has  made  him  fabulously  rich,  and  who 
rejoices  m  being  the  original  of  the  Admiral  in  "Pinafore"- 
Sir  Hardinge  Gifford,  the  Beaconsfield  Solicitor-General' 
who  is  an  unsympathetic  speaker  in  the  House,  though  a 
clever  arguer  in  court,  and  who  is  noted  for  the  height  of 
his  shirt-collars  ;  Beresford  Hope,  a  heavy-featured,  shaggy, 
bearded  man,  with  a  single  glass  screwed  into  his  left  eye, 
vvhose  claim  to  be  classed  as  an  "  independent "  conserva- 
tive is  based  on  his  unwillingness  to  agree  with  his  parly, 
and  whose  novels,  "Strictly  Tied  Up  "and  "The  Brand- 
reths,"  will  long  outlive  his  record  in  Parliament ;  Colonel 
Stanley,  whose  speeches  and  questions  all  bear  reference  to 
his  hobby,  the  army  ;  and  Edward  Gibson,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  gray  hair 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  clear-cut  features,  an  ag- 
gressive, domineering  manner,  a  dictatorial  voice,  and  a 
pronounced  "  brogue."  Among  the  Home  Rulers,  of  course, 
the  most  notable  is  Parnell,  who,  despite  his  associations,  is 
a  gentleman  not  alone  by  birth,  but  by  education  and  de- 
meanor. Then  comes  Justin  McCarthy,  whose  novels  sur- 
pass, a  great  way,  his  work  in  Parliament ;  O'Conor  Power 
whose  inclinations  of  late  to  behave  in  a  respectable  manner 
has  lost  him  caste  among  his  fellows;  Arthur  O'Connor ; 
Biggar,  whose  lustre  has  been  rather  dimmed  by  the  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  breach-of-promise  suit,  the  end 
of  which  is  not  yet ;  Healy,  whose  short,  stout  figure,  beard- 
fringed  chin,  and  double  eye-glasses  are  missed  this  session, 
his  parliamentary  career  having  for  the  present  been  cut 
short  by  an  enforced  sojourn  within  the  walls  of  Kilmain- 
ham  ;  Callan,  who  is  shunned  as  a  pariah  since  his  expul- 
sion from  the  Reform  Club  last  year,  for  an  act  of  the  gross- 
est misconduct,  and  Sexton,  who  is  known  best  by  his  flow- 
ery rhetoric  (such  as  it  is). 

What  is  termed  the  "  Fourth  Party  "  is  virtually  composed 
of  four  political  free-lances  banded  together  for  increase  of 
spoils,  their  mischievous  doctrine  being  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  Opposition  is  to  oppose  the  government,  no 
matter  what  measure  it  may  introduce  and  support.  The 
leader  of  this  little  nest  of  crickets  is  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  a  young  man  of  thirty-four,  with  more  brass  than 
brains,  and  a  glibnessof  tongue  more  in  keeping  with  an  at- 
torney's clerk  than  a  would-be  statesman.  The  other  three 
are  a  middle-aged  barrister  named  Gorst,  whose  age  ought 
to  be  a  guaranty  of  the  possession  of  more  ballast ;  Sir 
Henry  Wolf,  a  late  attache1  of  the  diplomatic  service  on  the 
look-out  for  preferment ;  and  lastly  a  Scotchman  named  Bal- 
four. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  interesting  quartet  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  COCKAIGNE 

London,  February  24, 1SS3. 


'.he  right  in  the  Lords  is  called 


The  approaching  marriage  of  Eugene  Thorn  Kirkland  to 
Miss  Louisa  Stevens,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Calvary 
Church  on  the  afternoon  of  April  18,  recalls  to  mind  the 
different  uses  to  which  a  house  in  West  Sixteenth  Street, 
where  hospitalities,  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  conducted 
on  a  scale  then  almost  without  a  parallel  in  New  York,  are 
now  put.  Few  of  the  poverty-stricken  or  mangled  patients 
in  the  New  York  Hospital  are  probably  aware  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  occupy  the  former  mansion  of  the  late 
Colonel  Herman  Thorn,  and  that  the  walls  within  hearing 
of  their  groans  once  nightly  echoed  the  jests  and  laughter  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  well.  So  numerous  was  Colonel *Thom's 
family  that  a  score  of  people  used  to  sit  at  his  dinner  table, 
even  when  there  were  no  guests  present  ;  and  the  entertain- 
ments by  him  at  his  Paris  house  during  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  more  than  rivaled  thoseof  the  king,  were  often 
repeated,  although  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  New  York. 
Death  has  worked  sad  havoc  with  that  large  family.  Of 
Colonel  Thorn's  fourteen  children,  but  one  remains  ;  and  the 
sole  survivor,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  of  the 
April  wedding,  is  the  only  one  of  his  daughters  who  married 
an  American.  The  others  married  Frenchmen ;  and  one  of 
the  number,  the  Comtesse  de  Ferisac,  was  lady-in-waiting  to 
Eugenie,  before  Sedan  had  robbed  Louis  Napoleon  of 
his  uncle's  crown.  Two  of  Colonel  Thorn's  sons  met  a 
tragic  fate.  One  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
at  an  English  fox  hunt  ;  the  other  died  a  noble  death.  He 
had  crossed  a  river  in  Mexico  on  horseback,  and  had  safely 
reached  the  bank,  when,  looking  back,  he  saw  his  servant 
still  struggling  in  the  water,  and,  with  his  horse,  about  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  rapid  current.  Mr.  Thorn  went  to  his 
rescue,  but  the  tired  horse  could  not  bear  the  more  than 
double  burden,  and  both  men  and  beasts  were  drowned. 
April's  bridegroom  inherits  property  from  his  uncle,  the  late 
Eugene  Thorn,  whose  name  he  bears.  He  is  about  twenty- 
three  years  old.  The  prospective  bride  is  nineteen,  and  is 
connected  with  well-known  New  York  families. 

An  extraordinary  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure 
copies  of  the  secret  maps  and  plans  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Etat  Major  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  person  who  made  the 
attempt  is  a  young  man  about  twenty-six  years  old.  He  ob- 
tained admittance  to  the  office  by  disguising  himself  in  the 
uniform  worn  by  the  clerks,  and,  having  thus  penetrated  to 
the  room  where  the  maps  and  plans  were  kept,  began  boldly 
to  make  copies  of  them.  At  first  he  was  not  interfered  with, 
but  after  a  time  suspicions  were  entertained,  and  he  was 
questioned.  His  replies  being  unsatisfactory,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  a  strict  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  matter.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  is  connected  with  the  Nihilists. 

According  to  Ludwig  Nobel,  the  oil-king  of  Russia,  a 
gigantic  fortune  awaits  the  inventor  of  a  lamp  capable  of 
burning  the  thick  but  non-explosive  oil  of  Baku,  which  yields 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  kerosene,  and  is  therefore  heavily 
handicapped  as  against  the  rich  petroleum  of  America.  Herr 
Nobel  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  revolution  in  the  eil-trade 
would  follow  the  invention  of  such  a  lamp  ;  for  Baku  then 
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the  Minis- 1  gamzation  of  the  army  ;  Chamberlain,  whose  youthful  face  '  would  flood  the  world  with  non-explosive  oil. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Fashionable  Sinner. 

There  are  a  number  of  women  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  this,  as 
of  every  city,  who  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  sharp  and  per- 
sistent attacks  of  Dame  Scandal,  but  whose  advocates  and  denouncers, 
nevertheless,  are  pretty  equally  divided.  There  is  one  class  of  men  and 
women  who  take  the  lowest  view  possible  of  human  nature,  systemati- 
cally and  consistently  believe  all  they  hear  and  place  the  worst  construc- 
tion upon  every  act  and  seeming ;  there  is  another  easy-going  and  good- 
natured  class  who  practice  the  precept  of  believing  nothing  but  what 
they  see  for  themselves,  or  are  much  biased  by  their  personal  liking  for, 
or  prejudices  ag  unst,  the  person  who  happens  to  be  on  the  deck,  or  by 
the  social  position  or  wealth  of  the  same  ;  there  is  a  third  who  considers 
it  a  signal  demonstration  and  proof  positive  of  their  own  virtue  and  lack 
of  personal  experience  of  all  that  is  not  chaste,  to  obstinately  refuse  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  their  own  class — that  any  woman,  indeed, 
who  is  not  openly  disreputable— can  be  otherwise  than  immaculate  ;  and 
there  is  a  fourth,  consisting  principally  of  the  very  young  of  both  sexes, 
who  profoundly  imagine  that  they  are  triumphantly  proving  their  super- 
natural cleverness,  and  vast  and  wide  knowledge  of  this  wicked  world, 
by  solemnly  wagging  their  heads  and  smiling  mysteriously  over  the 
most  indefinite  rumor. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  American  women  can  be 
judged  either  by  the  standard  of  Csesar's  wife  or  by  their  trans-Atlanlic 
sisters.  They  are  a  class  essentially  apart ;  they  are  the  aftermath,  as 
it  were,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  stronger  and  older  people,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  a  slighter  and  more  superficial  stnicture ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  American  husband  is  not  so  accommodating  and  philoso- 
phical a  creature  as  his  cousin  across  the  pond. 

The  American  woman,  on  the  whole,  has  a  higher  reputation  for 
chastity  than  her  insular  or  European  sister  ;  but  such  reputation  is  not 
due  to  superior  instincts  of  chastity,  nevertheless,  for  she  is  more  super- 
ficial, as  I  have  just  said,  to  begin  with.  She  is,  as  a  rule,  capable 
neither  of  deep  love  nor  unruly  passions,  and  her  mind,  although 
slight,  is  apt  to  be  delicate.  She  likes  to  flirt ;  to  many  it  is  existence 
itself.  She  delights  to  dance  recklessly  along  the  edge  of  precipices 
where  the  stones  are  loose.  Carried  away  by  vanity  and  the  sense  of 
danger,  she  will  court  publicity  in  the  matter  of  her  flirtations,  resting 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  rumor  will  not  develop  into  open  scandal ; 
she  will  exert  every  fascination  to  rouse  a  man's  deepest  feelings,  and 
to  make  him  declare  his  love,  or  whatever  he  chooses  to  call  it,  then 
keep  him  in  statu  quo  until  the  interest  begins  to  pall,  then  drop  him 
quietly  overboard  and  turn  to  pastures  new.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  she  acts  thus  through  deliberate  hear tlessn ess.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  affair  for  the  time  being  interests  her  as  intensely  as  a  new  novel 
or  play  ;  she  becomes  absorbed  in  the  man  if  he  happens  to  be  fasci- 
nating himself,  and  is  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  her  nature  and  pru- 
dence will  allow  her  to  be  ;  she  is  even  a  good  deal  tempted,  and  it  is 
this  particular  side  of  the  double  sense  of  danger  which  gives  the  affair 
its  chief  zest.  But  she  does  not  yield,  nevertheless  ;  she  may  imagine 
that  she  is  on  the  point  ol  it  many  times,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  sails  out  of  the  affair  with  flying  colors.  Above  all  things,  she  has 
a  wholesome  fear  of  her  husband  and  the  detective  staff,  for  no  matter 
how  beguiling  her  Lothario  may  be,  he  is  apt  to  be  found  wanting  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  position,  comfort,  and  the  adulation  or 
regard  of  the  world. 

And  even  when  monsieur  le  mart,  through  blindness  or  indifference, 
does  not  enter  into  the  calculations,  there  are  still  other  considerations 
equally  powerful.  The  typical  American  woman  does  not  care  to  pur- 
sue a  flirtation  into  the  realms  of  intrigue.  As  in  the  first  objection, 
theory  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  practice.  The  flirtation  stage 
is  light,  exciting,  and  with  but  just  enough  danger  to  give  it  a  sensuous 
charm,  which  is  the  more  seductive  and  fascinating  for  b?ing  latent. 
But  the  fair  and  prudently  reckless  coquette  shrinks  from  rending  the 
rose-colored  gauze  of  semi-mystery  in  which  she  and  the  affair  are  en- 
veloped, and  emerging  into  the  broad  and  coarsening  light  of  day.  Too 
indolent  and  too  superficial  to  love  to  that  extent  where  resistance  be- 
comes a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  impossibility,  she  shrinks  Irora  any- 
thing which  holds  the  chance  of  being  described  by  the  dreaded  word 
"serious."  She  dislikes,  as  well,  the  idea  of  placing  herself  in  the 
power  of  any  man,  and  of  the  demands  made  upon  her  time  ;  she  dis- 
likes the  idea  of  being  the  subject  instead  of  the  ruler.  When  pleasure 
becomes  a  duty,  the  interest  is  apt  to  pall ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  man  usually  loves  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  love  he  inspires,  and 
if  his  fair  companion  in  iniquity  is  not  very  much  in  earnest,  he  is  apt 
to  become  the  more  so,  and  is  not  easily  gotten  rid  of. 

And  there  is  a  third  reason,  soft  but  unyielding,  which  frequently 
keeps  the  women  of  our  continent  upon  the  straight  and  narrow  road  ; 
namely,  an  aggressive  sense  of  refinement,  which  in  slight  natures  is 
apt  to  be  abnormally  developed ;  for  the  American  method  of  con- 
ducting a  liaison  is  anything  but  romantic.  In  the  old  world  the  temp- 
tations which  women  experience  are  to  those  of  their  American  sis- 
ters as  ten  to  one.  With  its  intangible,  alluring  veil  of  historic  interest, 
which  appeals  to  the  senses  through  the  imagination  ;  with  its  thousand 
and  one  places  for  stolen  meetings  full  of  romantic  mystery  ;  with  its 
old  houses  with  their  secret  staircases  and  hidden  rooms  ;  with  its  thou- 
sand objects  and  scenes  to  remind  one  of  loves  which  have  become  his- 
torical and  sanctified  by  fame  and  time— the  indulgence  of  forbidden 
love  is  divested  of  its  vulgarity  as  of  its  danger,  and  is  invested  with  a 
glamour  and  sensuousness  which  makes  it  difficult  of  resistance. 

I  think  it  is  Burke  who  says  :  "  Divest  sin  of  its  grossness,  and  you 
divest  it  of  its  vice."  Therefore,  the  woman  of  Europe  has  an  excuse 
and  temptations  which  her  American  sister  has  not,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  difference  of  temperament  and  marital  relations.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  our  environments  ;  and  when  one  is  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  smoky,  bustling,  money-making,  commercial  city,  of  painful  and 
conspicuous  newness,  with  nothing  in  the  whole  country  nearer  a  ruin 
than  the  adobe  church  of  Monterey  or  the  city  hall  of  San  Francisco  ; 
where  everything  is  modern,  horribly,  glaringly,  hatefully  modern  - 
imagination  and  the  romantic  elements  of  human  nature  are  apt  to  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  An  intrigue  in  an  American  city,  con- 
ducted on  the  usual  principles,  is  altogether  gross  and  vulgar.  It  be- 
comes a  systematic,  carefully,  and  coldly  planned  matter  of  business, 
until  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of  imagination  on  the  woman's  part  to 
realize  that  she  is  in  any  wise  different  from  her  professional  sister,  the 
touch  of  whose  garments  she  would  consider  contamination.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  a  woman  possessing  the  faintest  instincts  of  del- 
icacy or  refinement,  the  slightest  atom  of  soul,  upon  finding  herself 
between  the  four  bare  walls  of  a  room  in  some  house  of  which  she  is 
aware  that  she  is,  in  all  probability,  the  five  hundredth  occupant? 
Where  is  the  romance  ? —where  the  altogether  Swinburnian  state  of 
affairs  which  she  has  more  than  possibly  dwelt  upon  in  imagination? 
She  simply  finis  herself  face  to  face  with  vice  in  all  its  grossness  and 
nakedness,  stripped  of  all  its  romantic  illusions  at  once  and  forever  ; 
she  is  merely  a  sinful  woman  pursuing  a  vulgar  intrigue,  which  will  prob- 
ably end  in  a  divorce  court.  She  enjoys  the  additional  pleasure  through- 
out the  entire  interview  of  looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  coming 
face  to  face  with  her  husband,  a  detective,  a  pistol,  and  a  newspaper 
reporter,  as  she  emerges,  by  and  by,  from  the  front  door. 

Men,  of  course,  do  not  view  matters  in  this  light ;  they  are  nine  parts 
animal  to  one  spiritual,  and  are  not  troubled  with  a  sense  of  over-re- 
finement or  a  burdensome  surplus  of  imagination.  A  love  affair  on 
American  principles  is  quite  as  agreeable  to  their  taste  as  if  experienced 
in  the  moonlight  ol  Venice,  or  among  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  or  in 
the  dusk  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  with  a  maid  or  a  valet  en  senti- 
nelle.  But  with  women  it  is  altogether  different.  Being  of  slighter 
texture  physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  they  require  things  to  be  envel- 
oped in  a  subtile  haze  of  mystery  and  romance  to  keep  their  passion 
alive;  they  like  hiding  among  the  clouds.  Coming  down  to  common 
earth  and  calling  things  by  their  right  names  sickens  and  revolts  them, 
and  soon  turns  their  love  to  satiety  and  disgust. 

Of  course,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  occasional  sensational  paragraphs  in 
the  daily  newspapers  relating  to  "scandals  in  high  life,"  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  There  are  women  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  headlong 
and  uncontrollable  passions,  and  women  who,  from  innate  vulgarity, 
and  grossness  of  mind  and  temperament,  break  the  seventh  command- 
ment, not  once,  but  many  times  during  the  course  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence. But  they  are  the  exceptions,  at  least  in  the  upppr  circles  of 
society.    The  fashionable  woman  is  conventional  cr  nothing.    It  is 


conventional  to  flirt  and  to  be  a  little  talked  about,  but  it  is  not  conven- 
tional to  bring  up  in  a  divorce  court  for  having  committed  an  offense 
which  has  an  ugly  name,  which  gives  the  affair  an  altogether  different 
aspect,  and  shows  that  Moses  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  coined 
it.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  in  any  case  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
strong  word,  long  in  authority  and  expressing  whole  paragraphs  of 
vaguely  artful  meaning,  is  often  as  effectual  in  holding  back  a  would- 
be  delinquent  as  all  the  arguments  or  threats  which  law  or  society  could 
furnish.  Calling  things  by  their  hard,  right  names  is  a  more  disen- 
chanting process  than  visions  of  hell-fire  or  social  ostracism. 

Therefore  it  may,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
pretty,  reckless,  excitement-loving  American  frequently  gets  the  credit 
of  more  iniquity  than  she  is  guilty  of;  and  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  her 
ambling  comfortably  along,  year  in  and  year  out,  beside  her  lord  and 
mas'er,  is  pretty  sure  proof  of  her  practical  innocence.  There  are  some 
men  who  will  overlook  their  wives'  peccadilloes,  either  through  supreme 
indifference  or  for  the  sake  of  their  children  ;  but  they  are  in  the 
minority.  The  American  husband  is  not  only  quick  to  suspect  when 
anything  wrong  is  going  on — and,  indeed,  women  are  more  than  apt 
to  betray  themselves  in  their  exaggerated  assumption  of  innocence  and 
attempts  at  secrecy— but  longs  for  vengeance,  or  is  animated  by  too  ex- 
alted and  edifying  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  al- 
low his  wife  to  go  unpunished.  A  woman,  if  she  be  ambitious  socially, 
rather  than  live  under  the  cloud  of  divorce,  will  put  up  with  any  amount 
of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  But  a  man  i^  animated 
by  no  such  considerations.  The  scandal  does  not  affect  his  social  posi- 
tion in  the  least,  and  ten  to  one  he  would  not  care  if  it  did.  And  that 
husband  who  will  submit  indifferently  to  anything  beyond  flirtation,  or 
who  can  be  blinded  for  any  length  of  time,  is  but  one  in  a  thousand. 
And  no  one  is  more  acutely  aware  of  this  fact  than  the  partner  of  his 
joys,  his  sorrows,  and  his  purse.  VERUS. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1883. 


Gold,   Gold,  Gold. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Miners'  Association,  dated  January  1,  1883, 
is  a  display  of  presumptuousness  seldom  equaled.  The  concluding 
paragraph,  which  follows  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  from  the  mining 
population,  reads:  "  The  name  and  standing  of  the  board  of  council 
directing  the  policy  of  the  association,  and  its  record  in  the  defense  of 
the  mining  industry,  whenever  and  wherever  attacked,  is  a  guaranty 
ihat  the  mining  interest  will  be  protected  in  the  future  as  in  the  past." 
Mark  the  words,  "mining  interest,"  used  in  the  singular  number.  That 
is  a  distinct  announcement  by  the  so-called  Miners'  Association  of  their 
arrogant  assumption  that  only  those  owning  mining  ground  are  entitled 
to  have  a  voice  in  directing  the  defense  of  the  rights  inherent  to  the 
various  mining  interests.  The  qualification  requisite  for  membership  in 
this  association  is  ownership  of  mining  ground.  Denunciation  of  this 
doctrine  is  the  object  of  this  article  ;  and  I  now  assert,  what  will  after- 
ward be  sustained,  that  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  mining 
industry  and  people  is  due  more  to  causes  from  within  than  from  with- 
out. But  slight  effort  has  been  made  to  inform  the  general  public  of 
our  condition,  or  the  importance  of  the  battle  now  being  fought  between 
a  section  of  farmers  and  the  miners,  although  the  public  receives  the 
benefit  of  every  dollar  produced  from  the  mines,  and  it  must  give  us 
protection  if  it  would  have  its  need  for  gold  supplied.  Has  not  our  civ- 
ilization been  attained  mainly  by  the  advancement  in  the  use  and  pro- 
duction of  metals?  Then  is  the  greatest  protection  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, consistent  with  right  and  justice,  of  less  import  to  the  people 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  gold  produced  than  to  those  who  do  the 
labor  necessary  to  obtaining  it?  Accordingly  as  a  metal  is  of  impor- 
tance to  mankind  should  its  development  and  production  be  encouraged 
and  protected.  Gold  mining  is  of  personal  interest  to  every  one.  Gold 
is  the  king  of  metals,  the  svnonym  of  wealth,  the  embodiment  of  purity, 
whose  lustre,  free  from  oxidation,  is  emblematic  of  the  magnificence  of 
heavenly  architecture,  which  revelation  depicts  as  shining  with  golden 
splendor.  It  is  the  most  malleable  of  metals.  "One  grain  may  be 
beaten  into  leaves  which  cover  a  surface  of  fifty-six  square  inches,  and 
are  only  one  two-hundred-and-eighty-two-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick ;" 
"so  ductile  that  a  single  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  covering  a  silver  wire  is  capable  of 
being  extended  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  ;  "  "it  can  be  welded 
cold  ;  "  and,  with  regard  to  its  volatility,  it  may  be  subjected  to  intense 
and  continuous  heat  without  the  loss  of  the  least  portion  of  its  weight. 
The  superior  qualities  of  gold  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  those 
quoted  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  nonsense  of  anti-slickens  advocates, 
who  learnedly  proclaim  that  "gold  is  only  of  fictitious  value."  Its 
greatest  use  is  as  a  standard  of  value  and  a  means  of  exchange.  It 
supplies  the  means  whereby  the  accumulations  from  the  labors  of  youth 
may  be  preserved  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  middle  life,  and  for 
support  in  decrepit  age  without  dependence  upon  charity  or  relatives, 
and  also  to  convert  values  from  one  kind  of  property  into  another  with- 
out loss,  or  from  property  of  one  country  to  that  of  another  with  like 
facility  as  from  person  to  person.  It  makes  exchange  an  easy  transac- 
tion, continually  performed  by  the  most  ordinary  intellects,  while  with- 
out gold  the  most  learned  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  simplest  ex- 
change as  equitably  as  the  humblest  now  does  with  scarcely  a  thought. 
I  therefore  confidently  rest  my  belief  in  the  good  sense  of  the  public, 
that  it  will  reject  the  anti-slickens  doctrine  that  "gold  is  not  wealth  in 
any  true  sense,  and  its  value  is  simply  that  of  a  convenient  counter  o' 

wealth If  all  the  gold  were  swept  out  of  the  world  to-morrow 

the  world  would  be  scarcely  one  whit  poorer  in  all  that  makes  actual 
wealth."  I  have  witnessed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  and  population  of  California  which 
is  astounding. 

None  will  deny  that  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  and  popula- 
tion was  far  superior  in  the  halcyon  days  of  yore,  that  made  California's 
fame  world-wide,  to  its  present  condition,  when  despondency  is  deline- 
ated on  every  man's  brow.  Nor  is  the  cause  attributable  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  mines,  nor  to  the  change  in  the  modes  of  production, 
but  entirely  to  the  laws  governing  the  ownership  and  rights  to  mining 
land.  The  gravel  banks  remaining  contain  vastly  more  gold  in  the  ag- 
gregate, as  also  more  in  the  average  to  the  cubic  yard,  than  did  the 
ground  that  has  already  been  worked.  Improvements  in  machinery 
and  modes  of  mining  have  but  increased  the  average  product  of  labor. 
Yet  the  impression  has  been  almost  universal  that  theexhaustion  of  the 
mines  was  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  mining  prosperity  of  Cali- 
fornia; also,  that  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  gold-bearing  ground 
and  modes  of  working  it  necessitated  the  change  in  laws  of  ownership 
to  satisfy  the  capital  claimed  to  be  essential  for  development.  The 
facts  are  olh-rwise,  and  the  testimony  of  every  mining  expert  and  engi- 
neer before  the  courts  that  have  recently  tried  the  great  mining  cases 
fully  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  former  theory,  and  arguments  are  not  lack- 
ing to  conclusively  prove  the  untruthfulness  of  the  latter. 

It  is  monopoly  that  has  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  mines — this  transfor- 
mation from  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  world's  history  to  the  condi- 
tion of  beggary  that  now  confronts  us;  monopoly — that  monster  so 
prodigious  that  every  vocation  in  the  land  is  threatened  with  absorption 
by  its  power.  It  has  caused  all  our  woe  so  clandestinely  that  few  have 
discovered  the  secret  method  by  which  it  compassed  the  destruction  of 
our  rights.  When  gold  was  discovered  in  California  the  principle  was 
recognized  by  the  government  that  the  mineral  which  nature  produced 
for  men  was  for  their  common  benefit — a  free  gift  to  all,  not  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  one  who  first  discovered  a  deposit ;  and  this  is  the  true 
doctrine,  for  otherwise  the  discoverer  of  the  Comstock  Lode  might 
have  appropriated  the  vast  wealth  from  that  great  treasure- vein.  To 
encourage  discovery  ar.d  development  certain  rights  and  privileges  were 
wisely  provided,  which  secured  the  locator  in  his  right  to  all  the  gold 
in  a  claim  of  a  given  size,  so  long  as  he  worked  on  the  claim.  Mining 
districts  were  formed  to  make  local  regulations  as  to  the  duties,  size, 
and  rights  requisite  to  ownership.  Each  locality  made  laws  in  con- 
formity with  the  necessities  of  the  particular  kind  of  mining  prosecuted 
within  its  boundaries — whether  quartz,  drift,  river,  or  hydraulic  mining. 
The  size  of  the  claims,  etc ,  were  regulated  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
all,  and  upon  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  Seldom  have  laws  been  so 
equitable  and  beneficial  as  were  those  made  and  enforced  in  the  mining 
districts  of  California.  Certainly  the  prosperity  enjoyed  under  them  is 
unparalleled,  and  it  continued  unabated  until  the  evil  hour  when  the 
law  was  passed  authorizing  government  patents  to  mineral  lands.  Then 
it  was  that  monopoly  grasped  our  mining  industry  in  her  foul  embrace. 
Individuals  and  companies  hastened  to  patent  their  claims,  consolidated 
with  their  neighbors,  and  sold  often  at  fabulous  prices.     Whole  mining 


districts,  formerly  comprising  hundreds  of  claims  were  absorbed  into 
one  company. 

The  change  in  the  laws  governing  mining  land  was  at  once  notice- 
able in  the  change  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  making  money 
out  of  mining  ground.  Formerly  the  only  idea  was  to  prospect,  dis- 
cover, and  develop  ;  now  it  was  sell,  sell,  sell.  Development  was  only 
thought  of  as  an  aid  to  making  a  big  sale.  Claims  were  shut  down  in 
anticipation  of  sales,  which  were  constantly  making,  and  always  with 
the  tendency  to  consolidation  into  larger  properties.  Competition  for 
labor  ceased,  and  wages  fell.  Chinese  rapidly  displaced  white  labor. 
Large  areas  of  mining  ground  were  locked  up  for  speculative  purposes, 
to  sell  at  a  large  figure,  or  to  profit  by  the  development  of  adjoining 
mines.  Towns  were  deserted.  All  business  dependent  on  the  mines 
was  depressed  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  the  absorption  of  the 
small  companies.  Had  unlimited  private  ownership  of  mining  ground 
been  permitted  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  no 
such  prosperity  would  have  been  known  as  that  enjoyed  by  early  Cali- 
fornians.  but  instead  there  would  have  been  a  set  of  gold  kings  similar 
to  our  Floods,  Mackays,  Fairs,  Stanfords,  and  Crockers  of  to-day. 
General  Sutter  would  probably  have  been  saved  from  penury  in  his 
old  age,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  multitudes  who  have  shared  the 
wealth  from  the  comparaiively  few  acres  of  the  gold  regions  which  the 
Sutters  of  that  day  had  the  means  to  buy,  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  bought  if  the  Government  had  permitted  it.  During  the  years 
California  prospered  under  the  just  laws  which  recognized  the  nat- 
ural right  of  all  to  the  gold  deposits,  great  enterprises  were  under- 
taken, requiring  expenditures  of  millions  of  capital  for  completion.  At 
first  each  man  scratched  the  surface  for  gold  which  lay  so  convenient 
that  it  requ'red  no  skill  to  obtain  it  The  vast  population  soon  ex- 
hausted this  supply,  and  then  discovered  others.  The  evolution  in  de- 
velopments and  methods  of  mining  is  a  matter  of  history  ;  but  what  is 
significant  is  the  fact  that  every  advance  can  uniformly  be  traced  to  in- 
dividuals as  the  authors,  and  not  to  capital  or  to  corporations.  The 
individual  discovered  the  first  nugget,  the  first  regular  deposit  ;  pene- 
trated mountains  thousands  of  feet  before  striking  the  lead  which  had 
been  located  by  indications  he  had  learned  to  judge  from  with  accu- 
racy through  long  experience.  His  will  and  determination,  supported 
by  his  honest  address  and  convincing  argument,  inspired  confidence 
and  credit  unlimited,  thus  accomplishing  by  personal  worth  what  the 
monopolists  have  now  rendered  impossible  by  destroying  confidence  in 
personal  honor,  and  substituting  tangible  securities  only  as  the  basis  of 
credit.  Succeeding,  they  silenced  opposing  argument,  and  framed  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  belief  that  a  deep  gravel  hydraulic  mine  could  not  be 
worked  but  by  capitalists,  and,  ergo,  capital  would  not  invest  in  mining 
ground  unless  title  was  giTen  of  absolute  ownership.  Hypocrites  and 
liars  that  they  are  1  Who  built  the  miles  and  miles  of  ditches  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  hydraulic  mines  ?  Who  ran  tunnels  miles  in  length  at 
a  time  when  explosives  were  so  imperfect  that  a  cost  of  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  foot  was  not  unusual?  Individuals  they  were,  and  it  is 
to  them  we  owe  all  the  credit  for  the  magnificent  system  of  hydraulic 
mining;  and  were  it  not  for  the  rule  with  the  larger  mining  corpora- 
tions to  appoint  incompetents  for  superintendents,  many  failures  in 
mining  operations  would  have  been  reversed  had  experienced  miners 
been  given  the  management.  Thus  will  all  their  plausible  arguments 
fall  to  the  ground  when  fathomed ;  but  capitalists  have  such  an  impera- 
tive and  effective  way  of  brow-beating  that  they  have  actually  directed 
public  thought  into  the  channels  they  wished,  and  warped  the  judg- 
ment of  our  best  thinkers  into  accepting  their  fallacies.  The  revolution 
in  the  mines  was  rapidly  accomplished  after  patents  were  obtained. 
Deserted  villages  and  idle  mines  everywhere  were  visible  testimony  to 
the  ruin  which  man's  greed  and  selfishness  had  accomplished  through 
the  pernicious  law  permitting  unqualified  ownership  of  mining  ground. 
The  laboring  miner  soon  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  master  who  owned 
the  ground  to  which  he  must  have  access  for  support.  Wages  were  re- 
duced for  ordinary  miners  to  a  mere  living  basis,  while  the  instruments  of 
the  oppressors — the  superintendents — were  paid  princely  salaries.  Chi- 
nese were  introduced,  till  employment  for  white  miners  was  so  limited 
that  all  emigrated  who  could  do  so  ;  others,  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
main, found  employment  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  even  at 
"bed-rock"  wages.  Chinese  labor  proved  more  subservient.  The 
Chinese  were  loved  and  preferred  by  the  autocrats  representing  the  cor- 
porations, to  men  accustomed  to  freedom  and  equality,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  aggregate  Chinese  labor  in  mining  employments  is 
dearer  than  white  labor,  because  of  the  difference  in  skill  and  in  hon- 
esty. 

No  ground'  of  probable  value  remained  unpatented  that  a  miner 
could  locate  and  work  for  his  own  benefit.  If  discovery  was  made  by 
\  prospector,  his  righiful  reward  was  legally  appropriated  by  the  in- 
dolent patentee.  Unmistakable  tones  of  discontent  were  heard  echoing 
in  the  mountains,  at  the  fireside,  in  public  gatherings,  and  in  secret  so- 
cieties throughout  the  mining  counties,  when  suddenly  all  was  hushed 
by  the  common  danger  to  the  rights  of  all.  Miner  and  mine-owner 
were  threatened  by  the  injunction  suits  commenced  with  such  vehemence 
by  the  slickens  farmers.  If  "he  mining  population  had  been  united  at 
this  time,  the  suits  would  have  had  no  more  effect  than  to  have  hastened 
remedial  measures,  which  would  have  at  once  been  adopted  to  impound 
the  debris.  As  it  was,  the  mine-owners  assumed  the  sole  dictation  of 
the  defense,  and  ignored  the  rights  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  mining 
population.  They  dared  not  to  take  them  into  their  councils  on  equal 
footing,  for  fear  of  the  conflict  of  interests,  which  could  only  have  re- 
sulted in  an  agitation  that  would  expose  the  injustice  of  their  exclusive 
privilege  to  appropriate  that  which  of  right  belongs  equally  to  all. 
They  have  made  the  only  defense  possible  for  soulless  beings.  They 
used  (or  abused)  the  power  their  gold  gave  to  them  to  hire  the  best 
talent  in  every  profession  that  could  aid  their  defense.  With  Herculean 
effort  they  collected  evidence  that  will  be  the  very  means  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men  when  the  relevancy  of  this  evidence  is  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  private  ownership  of  mining  ground.  What 
they  have  done  in  the  courts  is  to  their  credit  on  the  score  of  energy 
and  ability,  but  they  can  never  win  till  the  true  strength  of  the  defense 
is  resorted  to.  The  mining  population  have  thus  tar  remained  silent 
spectators  of  a  conflict  which  can  result  in  nothing  but  ruin  to  them, 
whichever  way  the  courts  decide.  Already  the  vast  majority  are  ruined, 
property  is  valueless,  and  existence  has  become  a  question  of  grave 
import.  A  lifetime  spent  at  mining  has  unfitted  the  miners  for  other 
employments.  The  injunction  upon  mining,  if  made  perpetual,  is  to 
them  their  doom.  Educated  in  nothing  but  mining,  that  right  denied, 
they  are  as  helpless  as  children  driven  from  home,  aimless,  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  fears  and  tremblings.  The  mine-owners  have 
quite  generally  closed  down  work  for  fear  of  injunction  suits,  and  have 
done  so  with  inhuman  disregard  of  the  dependence  of  the  poor  miner, 
who  knows  not  how  to  support  himself  and  family  but  from  the  soil 
upon  which  he  has  lived  and  grown  till  his  very  body  is  but  a  kindred 
clay,  and  which  he  loves  with  that  deep  affection  natural  to  an  emo- 
tional being. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  pitfall  into  which  we  have  descended  ? 
Yes  ;  as  plain  as  day.  Let  the  mining  population— laborer,  trader,  and 
owner— in  every  mining  town  or  district  throughout  the  State,  come  to- 
gether in  their  respective  localities  as  of  yore,  assemble  in  mass-meet- 
ing, and  discuss  the  situation ;  then  elect  men  to  represent  them  who 
are  trustworthy  and  capable  of  sustaining  their  policy ;  arrange  for  a 
State  convention  to  be  composed  of  representative  miners  chosen  by 
the  combined  interests  of  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result  if 
such  an  interest  could  be  properly  awakened  and  directed  as  to  gather 
together  the  most  reliable  and  intelligent  men,  who  would  have  the  best 
interests  of  all  at  heart.  Their  deliberations  would  certainly  be  attended 
with  success.  The  blessings  that  would  follow,  no  man  can  predict. 
Most  assuredly  our  only  wish  is  to  be  guaranteed  in  our  rights.  The 
farmer  demands  protection  in  his.  Both  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  destruction  of  either.  The  evil  effect  of  the  patent  laws  can  be 
overcome  by  legislation,  perhaps  by  establishing  a  new  system  of  rain- 
ing district  laws  and  regulations.  If  the  miners  can  be  brought  to  ac- 
tion in  this  matter,  then  will  the  farmers  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with 
men,  not  with  cold  capital,  the  agents  of  which  are  mere  instruments 
of  the  money  power,  with  whom  any  consideration  of  right  or  justice  is 
always  superseded  by  their  employers'  interests.  When  the  reins  have 
again  been  assumed  by  the  people  of  the  mines,  then  will  the  farmers' 
persecutions  cease.  The  courts  will  no  longer  be  appealed  to  for  a  set- 
tlement, but  an  amicable  adjustment  will  be  mutually  agreed  to,  and 
legislative  action  invoked  to  carry  out  the  necessary  r>1*  =  which  the 
wise  counsel  of  honest  men  have  wrought.  E.  L.  McC'LURE. 

Dutch  Flat,  CaL,  March,  1883. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  I  am  absurdly  glad  to  see  you,  but  for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  say  I  told  you,"  was  Jack's  welcome,  as  I 
put  my  foot  upon  the  stair  at  my  home-coming. 

I  froze  at  once  into  hauteur.  "Indeed,  my  dear," 
I  said,  "  though  I  might  naturally  expect  you  to  dis- 
pense a  few  compliments  upon  what  I  may,  in  all 
modesty,  call  this  momentous  occasion,  I  may  safely 
promise  to  keep  them  from  a  cold  and  jeering  world. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  " But  here  Jack  went  off 

into  a  hearty  guffaw,  which  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
explain. 

Later  in  the  evening  a  cheery  little  friend  came 
tripping  in. 

"  I  have  braved  garroting,  stabbing,  stumbling, 
and  all  the  dangers  of  the  Supervisors'  darkness,  to 
run  over  and  say  'how  do  you  do,'  "  she  called  out. 
"  My  husb.<nd  is  not  with  me.  He  has  gone  to  see 
'  Pop,'  but  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  say  I  told  you.'' 
"My  dear,"  I  began,  gravely,  " it  is  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple with  me  never  to  tell  the  slightest  thing  I  know 
about  any  one's  husband  or  wife  to  any  one's  hus- 
band or  wife.     I  have  found  that  the  most  casual 

mention  sometimes" But  the  confidential  wife 

here  interrupted  me  with  a  peal  of  ringing  laughter, 
and  adjured  me  not  to  be  a  fool 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  all  of  you?  "  I 
said,  impatiently,  at  last.  "  The  moment  I  answer 
any  of  you  in  all  gravity  you  go  off  into  roars  of 
laughter  whose  point  I  can  not  see." 

"  It  is  only  a  song,  Betsy,"  said  some  one  in  the 
corner.  "  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  siy  I  told  you." 
"  Your  confidences  are  all  quite  too  trivial  to  give 
any  weight  to,"  I  answered,  severely  ;  when  some 
rational  person  at  last  spoke  up  and  explained  what 
this  inflammable  town  had  been  going  mad  over  these 
last  few  weeks. 

"  The  moon  must  have  come  more  near  the  earth 
than  was  her  wont,  and  made  men  mad,"  for  the  lit- 
tle Quakeress's  song  is  assuredly  a  very  pointless  one, 
and  we  have  had  half  a  score  of  companies  of  people 
quite  as  clever.  Pretty  Kate  Castleton  herself  sang, 
and  danced,  and  made  Neilson  faces  at  a  beggarly 
handful  of  people  at  the  Baldwin,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  and  now  she  is  the  rage.  It  is  very  pleasant 
that  it  should  be  so;  theatre-going  is  a  very  much 
more  enjoyable  affair  when  somebody  is  the  rage.  It 
enhances  the  interest  for  the  audience  on  both  sides 
of  the  curtain.  But,  alas  for  those  who  come  after 
the  "Pops I  " 

Poor  Lingard.  His  face  always  has  an  owl-like 
lugubriousness,  except  when  he  wears  his  lightning 
change  smile,  and  it  looked  more  owl-like  than  ever, 
as  he  gazed  dolorously  at  the  Baldwin  benches  the 
other  night.  Mr.  Lingard  has  an  especial  talent  for 
picking  up  new  plays  and  inefficient  companies.  In 
the  present  instance,  he  has  been  quite  as  strikingly 
successful  as  usual.  One  could  fancy  "The  Par- 
venu "  on  its  native  heath,  an  admirable  little  bit  of 
transcript.  But  here,  upon  the  edge  of  the  western 
sea,  where  marriage,  as  a  rule,  is  a  headlong  impulse 
rather  than  a  traffic  ;  where  dowagers  are  politely 
but  firmly  sat  upon  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age 
and  appearance  of  Lady  Pettigrew  ;  and  where, 
also,  the  Parvenu  is  unclassified— it  is  not  a  hitting 
play.  Sinee  the  loose  edged  novel  came  in,  the  taste 
of  the  hour  has  turned  in  some  degree  to  these  epi- 
sodical little  comedies ;  but  they  do  not  bear  trans- 
planiing  well,  and  require  the  very  perfection  of  act- 
ing at  home. 

Mr.  Lingard.  Miss  Sylvester,  and    Miss  Elizabeth 
Andrews  are  the  only  members  of  the  company  who 
give  any  evidence  of  ever  having  trodden  the  boards 
before.     Mr.  Lingard  is  an  intelligent  actor,  without 
an  iota  of  talent,  who  is  useful  at  filling  a  niche  in  a 
well-appointed  company.      Miss  Sylvester  is  a  very 
clever  and  versatile  actress,   who  does  almost  any- 
thing well,  but  is  perhaps  less  acceptable  as  an  in- 
genue than  in  any  other  r61e.      Miss   Elizabeth  An- 
drews is  a  standard  comedienne,  hard,  grim,  English, 
and  decisive.     The  others  are  a  parcel  of  young  men 
and  women,  ill  at  ease,  raw,  and  unenjoyable,  who 
play  at  playing,  and  seem  to  get  very  little  pleasure 
out  of  it.     The  entire  action  of  the  comedy  takes 
place  on  a  bit  of  debatable  ground  called  No  Man's 
Land,    which  lies   between  the  two  estates.     It  is 
rather  a  pretty  piece  of  sylvan  scenery,  with  a  Boc- 
caccio tree  and  a  mossy  bank  in  the  foreground,  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  Thames,  presumably,  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  entire  stage  so  strewn  with  Crockett 
pine  boughs,  that  the  people  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  comfortably  around  among  them. 
In  fact,  Sir  Fulke  and  Lady  Pettigrew  invariably  ad- 
vinced  upon  the  scene  with  clasped  hands  held  aloft 
■i     if  lln-y   ,.,  ere  about  to  tread  the  measures  of  a 
:avct.      Meanwhile,    both    audience    and 


players  held  their  breath  till  the  noble  pair  succeeded 
in  descending  the  bank  and  landing  safely  on  the 
pine-strewn  sward. 

It  is  a  touch  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  dramatic 
exigency,  that  both  families  spend  the  better  part  of 
their  time  on  the  debatable  ground,  which  answers  at 
once  for  the  lover's  trysting-place  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's smoking-room,  and  a  sort  of  picnic-ground 
generally.  There  is  a  pretty  little  scene  of  exchanged 
confidences  between  the  two  girls,  which,  being  a 
bit  of  human  nature,  is  no  more  English  than  it  is 
American  or  Indian,  and  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  waiting  audience. 

Miss  Tessie  Butler,  the  Gwendolen  of  the  cast,  is  a 
pretty  girl  of  the  infantile  type,  with  a  predilection 
for  Mother  Hubbard  dresses  and  baby  sun-bonnets. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  spread  of  the  Mother 
Hubbard  wave  all  over  the  land.  From  the  prima 
donna  in  the  beer-garden  to  blind  Edith  in  "  Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop,"  they  have  all  gone  into  one  line, 
and  the  stage  seems  suddenly  to  have  become  a  huge 
nursery  peopled  with  precocious  babies.  Perhaps 
Miss  Tessie  Butler  is  the  babyist  baby  of  them  all, 
and  a  pair  of  pretty,  plaintive  blue  eyes  do  all  they 
can  to  supply  the  talent  the  young  actress  may  one 
day  possess.  Still,  for  all  that,  she  is  not  badly  placed 
in  a  comedy  which  represents  a  phase  of  English  fife, 
and  if  all  the  rest  were  as  well  cast,  "  The  Parvenu  " 
might  be  a  pleasant  little  comedy  rather  than  a  dull 
one. 

When  one  reflects  how  easily  those  two  pretty  girls 
at  the  other  theatre  win  their  laurels,  Miss  Tessie 
Butler  seems  really  quite  an  actress  ;  for,  if  one  stop 
to  ask  one's  self  what  "  Pop  "  is  all  about,  where 's 
the  answer?  Mackey  is  a  crooked,  queer,  funny 
man,  a  cross  between  Stuart  Robson  and  Nat  Good- 
win, and,  in  the  play,  an  amateur  manager. 

All  these  entertainments  lie  in  one  groove.  They 
are  always  a  lot  of  people  rehearsing  in  some  curi- 
ously improbable  place,  for  some  indefinite  public  per- 
formance. The  little  girl  with  the  long  nose  and 
the  fresh,  pretty  voice,  who  is  marked  on  the  bills  as 
a  ballet  dancer,  says,  suddenly:  "Oh,  I  must  re- 
hearse my  song  for  to-night,"  and  has  it  note-perfect. 
They  are  always  rehearsing.  Doubtless  when  "  Pho- 
tos "  comes  we  shall  find  it  another  rehearsal.  The 
Bristolites  rehearsed  on  the  ' '  Bristol, "  the  "  Pullman  " 
tourists  rehearsed  on  the  Pullman  car,  the  "  Frolics  " 
rehearsed  in  the  drawing-room,  the  "Sparks"  re- 
hearsed in  a  photograph-gallery,  the  "Troubadours  " 
rehearsed  on  a  picnic  ground,  the  Automatic  Doll 
people  rehearsed  in  a  toy-shop.  The  prima  donna 
of  one  of  these  combinations  wrote  the  other  day  : 
"I  have  a  new  play,  and  I  think  a  very  good  one." 
Her  manager  need  only  have  asked:  "  Where  do 
you  rehearse?  '  to  get  the  plot  succinctly.  Since, 
then,  this  sort  of  play  is  as  easy  to  make  as  an  ome- 
lette, one  full  of  meat  must  be  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult. 

A  little  thing  like  "  The  Parvenu  "  must  be  a  gem 
to  succeed.  It  must  abound  in  sparkle,  and  wit,  and 
natnralness,  and  it  must  be  played  to  the  life.  Any 
blemish  of  artifice  is  detected  at  once  by  the  merest 
tyro.  It  requires  a  character  actor  and  training  in  an 
admirable  school  in  each  and  every  part.  If  Miss 
Tessie  Butler  could  sing  "For  goodness'  sake,  don't 
say  I  told  you  "  with  all  her  natural  childishness  of 
expression,  she  would  bring  down  the  house  perhaps ; 
but  as  the  young  English  girl,  she  is  simply  a  faint 
promise. 

The  young  dialect  man  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
who  is  really  an  usually  good  dialectician,  gets 
half  a  dozen  encores  for  his  one  small  talent.  If  he 
were  put  to  it  to  play  the  young  artist  in  "The  Par- 
venu," perhaps  he,  too,  would  give  a  general  sug- 
gestion of  sprawliness  and  rawness,  and  set  the  house 
a-wondering  over  the  fancy  of  the  high-born  maiden 
in  the  white  lawn  sun-bonnet. 

In  short,  it  is  all  very  much  easier  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  There  are  fewer  brains,  and  less  tone, 
and  more  black  stockings  in  "  Pop,"  but  how  many 
hesitate  at  the  diverging  ways  which  lead  to  "  Pop  " 
and  the  "  Parvenu"? 

Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Lingard  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able credit  for  having  introduced  us  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  plays,  but  he  needs  his  handsome  wile, 
who  is  a  born  stage  manager  as  well  as  actress, 
to  play  in  them  to  make  them  go.  True,  there  is  no 
room  for  her  in  "The  Parvenu,"  but  then  there  is 
more  room  for  her  than  for  "  The  Parvenu,"  and  he 
doubtless  has  other  novelties  in  his  budget.  But  no 
play,  however  strong,  will  go  without  a  single  strong 
name  in  the  cast.  Betsy  B 


MUSICAL   NOTES. 
Second  Concert  of  the  Delta  Sigma. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Delta  Sigma  series, 
which  consisted  of  a  complimentary  programme  ten- 
dered to  the  society  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  Howell  and  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Story,  took  place  as  announced,  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week.  Like  Claude  Lorraine's  pict- 
ures, affairs  of  this  sort  are  all  very  much  the  same  ; 
but  they  differ  from  those  famous  landscapes  in 
tempting  one  now  and  then  to  wish  that  they  might 
be  otherwise— not  that  audiences  tire  of  familiar 
and  favorite  performers,  or  that  people  are  pining  for 
a  change  in  what  seems  to  be  the  traditionally  correct 
arrangement  of  such  programmes.  It  is  the  monot- 
ony of  selection  that  makes  the  heart  ache  and  the 
ear  long  for  sounds  less  hackneyed  and  less  intimately 
known. 

Mrs.  Howell  herself,  for  example,  may  never  have 
sung  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  in  public  before;  or 
Miss  Wadsworth  have  played  the  "Rondo  Capric- 
cioso,"  by  Mendelssohn  ;  or  Miss  Rice  have  given 
"  Stella  Confidante  "  ;  or  Mr.  Barrows  "fust  as  of 
Old."  They  are  all  interesting  and  beautiful  compo- 
sitions, and  their  charm  would  be  as  fresh  as  the 
dew  on  a  rose  to  any  one  whose  musical  life  suffered 
either  famine  or  exile.  But  how  many  times  a  year, 
in  concert  and  drawing-room,  in  public  and  private, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  are  these  self-same  har- 
monies poured  forth  within  the  hearing  of  both  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  I  And  the  fact  of  their  ap- 
pearing as  the  latest  choice  of  able  and  cultivated 
musicians  adds  to  instead  of  detracts  from  despair. 
If  the  programme  lacked  in  novelty  of  selection,  it 
was  not  without  one  comparatively  unaccustomed 
leature.  The  sensible  words,  "no  encores,"  were 
plainly  printed  beneath  the  list  of  solos,  duets,  and 
trios  ;  and  although  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mr.  Barrows 
were  both  recalled  after  their  respective  solos,  their 
bowed  acknowledgements  were  received  with  appar- 
ent resignation. 

Miss  Grace  Wadsworth,  Miss  Hattie  P.  Rice,  and 
Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows,  were  the  amateur  soloists  of  the 
evening.  Lending  their  aid  as  such,  in  behalf  of  a 
charitable  cause,  they  were,  of  course,  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  evening.  Miss  Wadsworth  displayed  a  fluent  ex- 
ecution in  her  piano  solo,  Mendelssohn's  "Rondo 
Capriccioso,"  but  was  evidently  nervous,  and,  in  a 
word,  "not  so  capable  as  fain."  Miss  Rice  sang 
"Stella  Confidante,"  with  a  violin  obligato  by  Mr. 
Goffrie,  very  smoothly  indeed.  Aside  Irom  the  throat 
iness  of  some  tones,  her  voice  is  exceedingly  pure,  al- 
ways sweet,  and  managed  with  great  good  taste. 
"Stella  Confidante"  is  not  an  especially  rollicking 
tune,  but  the  spice  of  animation  comes  not  amiss  in 


in  Cincinnati.  The  San  Francisco  chorus-singers 
number  about  three  hundred.  The  chorus  work  will 
include  selections  from  "  Alceste."  "  Lohengrin  •' 
and  "  Parsifal."  The  festival  will  be  complete  in  all 
details.  The  orchestra  will,  of  course,  bs  the  lead 
ing  feature,  and  will  render  the  works  of  the  masters 
in  a  style  that  will  be  a  musical  revelation  to  our  citi- 
zens. Madame  RivS-King  has  been  so  recently  with 
us  that  praise  of  her  will  be  superfluous,  while  the 
singers  are  the  best  to  be  found  in  America. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  instant  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis 
will  eiveasoiree-musicaleat  Dashaway  Hall,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Hasselman,  Dochez,  and  Arrialaga.  The 
seat-plan  is  now  open  at  Kohler  &  Chase's. 

On  next  Sunday  evening,  March  18th,  William 
Horace  Lingard  and  company  will  commence  their 
second  and   last  week.      The  performance  will   be 

The  Tutor,"  with  Mr.  Lingard  as  Placid  Dawkins. 
Un  Monday  night,  Byron's  new  comedy,  "  His  Lord- 
ship," will  be  produced,  for  the  first  time  here  with 

The  Tutor."  as  an  afterpiece.  This  programme 
wi  continue  until  Saturday  evening,  when  Lingard 
will  take  a  benefit  as  Des  Prunelles  in  "  Divorcers  " 
also  appearing  in  his  amusing  comedy  sketches,  which 
have  not  been  produced  here  for  seven  years.  Sun. 
day  evening,  March  25th,  will  conclude  the  eneage- 


The  Winter  Garden  has  been  opened  as  a  theatre. 
The  management  say  :  "  Until  further  notice  we  will 
play  the  most  amusing,  and  decidedly  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  American  comedies,  Bronson  Howard's 
superb  comedy,  in  five  acts,  'Saratoga.'  This  is, 
ithout  exaggeration,  the  best  company  of  dramatic 
artists  congregated  in  this  city  for  years.  No  combi- 
nation of  equal  calibre  to  this  company  could  pay 
railroad  fares,  hotel  expenses,  and  salaries,  and  exist. 
A  perusal  of  the  cast  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
The  company  is  augmented  by  correct  adjuncts  in  the 
way  of  scenery,  by  Mr.  Barney  McFarland,  and  Mu- 
sic by  John  Allen.  The  attention  of  the  audience  is 
called  to  the  elegance  of  the  ladies'  toilets. "  We  re- 
gret we  can  not  give  this  unequaled  cast.  It  is  headed 
by  the  name  of  Edward  Barrett.  J 
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transcriptions  of  love's  lender  melancholy ;  certainly 
a  little  more  spirit  would  have  improved  Miss  Rice's 
interpretation,  and  realized  the  composer's  intention 
more  completely. 

In  listening  to  Mr.  Barrows,  one  feels  that  his 
voice  is  essentially  a  leader's  voice,  and  far  belter 
adapted  to  chorus  than  to  solo  singing.  It  is  a 
strong,  reliable,  metallic  tenor,  but  not  of  that  quality 
which  lightens  and  darkens  responsively  to  the  senti- 
ment 0/  a  song,  or  suggests  the  depths  of  feeling. 
"  Just  as  of  Old  "  was  g.ven  with  all  possible  care  by 
Mr.  Barrows,  and  beautilully  accompanied  by  Miss 
Bessie  Marshall.  Miss  Marshall  was  also  very  happy 
in  her  rendering  of  the  pi  ino  part  in  the  lovely  trio 
for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano  by  Mendelssohn.  As 
nearly  as  could  be  judged  from  the  trio,  and  several 
accompaniments,  played  by  Miss  Marshall,  she  pos- 
sesses the  nne  appreciation,  instinctive  good  taste, 
and  self-command  which  go  to  make  up  one  of  those 
comparatively  rare  beings  — a  musical  musician. 
Certainly,  Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  Goffrie,  and  Mr. 
Hinrichs  together  furnished  one-of  the  treats  of  the 
evening  in  their  playing  of  the  Mendelssohn  trio. 
Mrs.  Story,  whose  deep  contralto  is  so  well  known, 
gave  an  "Ave  Maria,"  by  Nicolai,  with  a  violoncello 
obligato,  played  by  Julius  Hinrichs. 

"  Veini,"  for  two  sopranos,  by  Millard,  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Norris  and  Mrs.  Howell  with  pleas- 
ing but  rather  shrill  effect,  and  a  duet  from  "  Mas- 
sameadieri,"  by  Verdi,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Howell 
and  Mr.  Barrows. 

The  remaining  numbers  were:  A  solo  for  violin, 
"  Lucretia  Borgia,"  by  Sainton,  enjoyably  played  by 
Mr.  Charles  Goffrie ;  'cello  solo,  "  Souvenir  de  Spa," 
Servais,  given  in  one  of  Mr.  Hinrichs's  best  moods  ; 
Gounod's  "Ave  Maria,"  artistically  sung  by  Mrs. 
Howell,  with  violin,  violoncello,  organ,  and  piano  ac- 
companiment; and  a  trio  by  Cruchman,  "  L'Addio," 
sung  by  Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Story,  and  Mr.  Barrows, 
San  Francisco,  March  13,  1883.  F.  A. 


FROM    THE   OLD   WORLD. 
From  the  great  London  (Eng.)  Times. 
Among  the  many  specifics  introduced  to  the  public 
for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  derangements 
of  various  kinds,  and,  as  a  general  family  medicine, 
none  have  met  with  such  genuine  appreciation  as 
Hop  Bitters.     Introduced  to  this  country  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time  since,  to  meet  the  great  demand 
for  a  pure,  safe,  and  perfect  family  medicine,  they 
have  rapidly  increased  in  favor,  until  they  are,  with- 
out question,  the  most  popular  and  valuable  medi- 
cine known.      Its  world-wide  renown  is  not  due  to 
the  advertising  it  has  received  ;    it  is  famous  by  rea- 
son of   its  inherent    virtues.      It    does    all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.      It  discharges  its   curative  powers 
without  any  of  the  evil  effects  of  other  bitters  or 
medicine,  being  perfectly  safe  and  harmless  for  the 
most  frail  woman,  smallest  child,  and  weakest  in- 
valid to  use.     Few  are  the  homes  indeed  where  the 
great  discovery  has  not  already  been  hailed  as  a 
deliverer  and  welcomed  as  a  friend.     It  does  what 
others  affect  to  do.     Composed  of  simple  materials, 
it  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  and  successful  combination. 
Nothing  is  wantiog.     Every  ingredient  goes  straight 
to  the  mark  at  which  it  is  aimed,   and  never  fails. 
Pleasant  to  the  palate,  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and 
thoroughly  effective  as  a  cure,  it  has  won  for  itself  the 
confidence  of  all.  —Times,  London,  Eng. 


A  Few    Unsolicited    Letters    From  Thousands 
Received. 

Feb.  9,  1882. 
I  have  tried  experiments  on  myself  and  others  with 
Hop  Bitters,  and  can  easily  recommend  them  as  a 
pleasant  and  efficacious  medicine.  I  have  found 
them  specially  useful  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  as  well  as  in  bilious  derangements. 

Ret.  J.  Milner,  M.  A. 
Rector  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Manchester,  Eng.,  Nov.  8,  1883. 
Gentlemen  :— Since  writing  you  of  the  great  bene- 
fit I  had  derived  from  taking  "Hop  Bitters,"  I  gave 
a  friend  a  bottle,  who  had  been  suffering  much  from 
dyspepsia  and  sluggish  liver,  and  the  change  was 
marvelous  ;  he  appeared  another  being  altogether. 
He  had  tried  several  other  remedies  without  any 
benefit.  I  could  name  over  a  dozen  other  miraculous 
cures.  Arthur  C.  Hall,  Consular  Clerk. 

London,  Eng.,  Sept.  1,  1882. 
I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  the  good  effects  of  your 
"  Hop  Bitters."  Have  been  suffering  a  long  time 
with  severe  pain  in  the  left  side  and  across  the  loins, 
and,  having  tried  a  number  of  so-called  remedies 
without  any  benefit,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the 
great  relief  I  have  obtained  from  yonr  medicine, 
Charles  Watson. 


Mr.  Henry  Heyiuan  announces  a  concert,  to  take 
place  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Friday  evening,  April  13th, 
lor  the  benefit  of  his  pupil,  Master  Nathan  Lands- 
berger.  At  all  of  the  concerts  which  Mr.  Heyman's 
pupils  have  given,  Master  Landsberger  attracted 
particular  notice  by  reason  of  his  excellent  perform- 
ance on  the  violin  ;  and  he  now  proposes  going  to 
Europe,  and  there  completing  his  musical  studies. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Olmstead,  of  Oakland, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig,  and  many  others  in  the  vocal  line, 
with  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  at  the  piano.  The  con- 
cert is  given  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook, 
Mrs.  M.  Lowenthal,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Dr. 
J.  Regensburger,  Mrs.  S.  Epstein,  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Toland,  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  DeCrano,  William  Alvord,  Philip  N.  Lilien- 
thal,  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  and  Otto  Miiser.  The  box- 
office  will  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store 
April  9th. 

Preparations  for  the  Thomas  Music  Festival  are 
proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Miss  Emma 
Thursby,  who  was  a  great  favorite  when  she  was  here 
with  Gilmore,  in  1876,  has  been  added  by  Mr.  Locke 
to  his  already  numerous  list  of  vocalists.  Since  her 
visit  to  San  Francisco  she  has  spent  several  years  in 
Europe,  singing  with  great  success  in  Paris,  London, 
and  all  the  great  continental  capitals.  The  chorus  is 
organized,  and  will  begin  rehearsals  this  week,  under 
the  direction  ol  Mr.  Loring.  The  rehearsals  of  the 
Oakland  branch,  which  numbers  over  two  hundred 
singrrs,  will  he  conducted  by  Carl  Van  Weller,  who 
performed  a  similar  office  at  the  Thomas  Festival 


Colchester,  Eng.  ,  Aug.  18,  1882. 

Gentlemen  :— I  was  troubled  with  a  very  bad  form 
of  indigestion  for  a  long  time,  and  tried  many  things 
in  vain  until  I  got  some  "  Hop  Bitters,"  and  on  tak- 
ing was  quite  cured,  and  remain  so  till  this  time.  It 
is  now  three  months  ago  since  I  was  bad. 

F.  Bell. 

From  Rev.  J.  C.  Boyce,  M.  A.         Oct.  30,  1882. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  have  lately  finished  my  first  bottle  of 
"Hop  B;tlers."  After  having  for  many  years  suf- 
fered acutely  from  tliettmatic  gout  (inherited)  I  feel  so 
much  better,  and  can  walk  so  much  more  freely, 
should  like  to  continue  the  use  of  it.  I  write  to  ask 
how  many  bottles  you  will  let  me  have  for  £1,  so 
that  I  may  always  have  some  in  stock. 

From  Ould  Ireland. 

Hop  Bitters  Co.  Dublin,  Nov.  22,  1882. 

Gentlemen  : — You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 

one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  on  the  Irish  bench 

(a  customer  of  mine)  highly  approves  of  your  Hop 

Bitters,  having  received  great  benefit  from  their  use. 

T.  T.  Holmes,  Chemist. 


Alexandria.  Palace,  1 
London,  Eng.  .  April  18,  1882.  J 
I  find  Hop  Bitters  a  most  wonderful  medical  com- 
bination, healthful,  blood-purifying,  and  strengthen- 
ing. I  can,  from  analysis,  as  well  as  from  medical 
knowledge,  highly  recommend  them  as  a  valuable 
family  medicine. 

Barbara  Wallace  Gothard,  Supt. 

London,  Eng.,  Feb.  1,  1882. 
Gentlemen  : — For  years   I    have  been  a  sufferer 
from  kidney  complaint,  and  from  using  your  Hop 
Bitters  am  entirely  cured,  and  can  recommend  them 
to  all  suffering  from  such  disease. 

William  Harris. 

Sheffield,  Eng.,  June  7,  1882. 
Sir  :— Having  suffered  from  extreme  nervous  debil- 
ity for  four  years,  and  having  tried  all  kinds  of  medi- 
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cine  and  change  of  scene  and  air  without  deriving 
any  benefit  whatever,  I  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to 
try  Hop  Bitters,  and  the  effect,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
was  most  marvelous.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  this  testimonial  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  as  I  may  say  that  I  am  now  entirely  well ; 
therefore  I  can  justly  and  with  confidence  give  per- 
sonal testimony  to  any  one  wishing  to  call  upon  me. 
Yours  truly,  Henry  Hall. 


Norwich,  Eng.,  June  20,  1882. 
To  the  Hop  Bitters  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — Having  suffered  for  many  years  from 
biliousness,  accompanied  with  sickness  and  dreadful 
headache,  {being  greatly  fatigued  with  overwork  and 
long  hours  at  business.)  I  lost  all  energy,  strength, 
and  appetite.  I  was  advised  by  a  friend,  in  whom  I 
had  seen  such  beneficial  effects,  to  try  Hop  Bitters, 
ard  1  few  bottles  have  quite  altered  and  restored  me 
t">  befer  health  than  ever.  I  have  also  recommended 
it  to  01  her  friends,  and  am  pleased  to  add  with  the 
like  result.  Every  claim  you  make  for  it  I  can  fully 
endorse,  and  recommend  it  as  an  incomparable  tonic. 
Yours  faithfully,  S.  W.  FiTT. 

From  Germany. 

Katzenbachhof,  Germany,  Aug.  28,  i88r. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

Dear  Sirs : — I  have  taken  your  most  precious  es- 
sence. Hop  Bitters,  and  I  can  already,  after  so  short 
a  time,  assure  you  that  I  feel  much  better  than  I  have 
felt  for  months. 

1  have  had,  during  the  course  of  four  years,  three 
times  an  inflimmation  of  the  kidneys.  The  last,  in 
January,  1880,  was  the  worst,  and  f  took  a  lot  of 
medicine  to  cure  the  same,  in  consequence  of  which 
my  stomach  got  terribly  weakened.  I  suffered  from 
enormous  pains,  had  to  bear  great  torments  when 
taking  nourishment,  had  sleepless  nights,  but  none  of 
the  medicine  was  of  the  least  use  to  me.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  taking  Hop  Bitlers,  these  pains  and 
inconveniences  have  entirely  left  me,  I  have  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  am  sufficiently  strengthened  for 
work,  while  I  always  had  to  lay  down  during  the  day, 
and  this  almost  every  hour.  I  shall  think  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  the  Bitters  to  all  who  suffer,  for  I  am 
sure  I  can  not  thank  the  Lord  enough  that  I  came 
across  your  preparation,  and  I  hope  He  will  maintain 
you  a  long  lime  to  come  for  the  welfare  of  suffering 
mankind.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Pauline  Haussler,  Gebr.  Rosier. 

From  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Gentlemen  :  Though  not  in  the  habit  of  praising 
patent  medicines,  which  for  the  most  part  are  not 
only  useless  but  injurious.  I  have  constantly  used 
Hop  Bitters  for  the  past  four  years  in  c^ses  of  indi- 
gestion, debility,  feebleness  of  constitution,  and  in  all 
diseases  caused  by  poor  or  bad  ventilation,  want  ol 
air  and  exercise,  overwork,  and  want  of  appetite,  with 
the  most  perfect  success. 

I  am  the  first  who  introduced  your  Hop  Bitters  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  where  they  are  now  used  very 
extensively.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Baron  DeFonte  Bella, 

Profession  de  Chemie  et  de  Pharmacie,  Coimbra 
University,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

To  our  Subscribers, 
Who  contemplate  a  trip  to  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  points  during  the  year  1883,  we  con- 
fidently recommend  a  patronage  of  the  well-known 
Pennsylvania  railroad  lines,  which,  from  either  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago,  form  the  shortest  and  quickest  routes 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  construction,  equipment  and  operation  of  the 
"Pennsylvania,"  the  latest  improvements  and  safe- 
guards are  adopted,  to  end  that  not  only  should  the 
speed  and  security  of  trains  be  increased,  but  also  that 
travel  may  be  so  relieved  of  its  disgreeable  features  as 
to  be  rendered  a  pleasure  and  luxury.  On  the  entire 
main  lines  the  heavy  steel  rails  and  oak  ties  are  laid 
upon  asolid  foundation  of  broken  stone,  approximating 
two  feet  in  depth  throughout,  which  secures  an  excep- 
tional firmness  and  smoothness  of  track,  as  well  as 
total  ireedom  from  dust. 

The  new  dining  cars,  smoking  cars  and  sleeping 
coaches  are  superb  in  their  design,  appointments  and 
servile,  excelling  everything  of  the  kind  heretofore  in 
use. 

The  "Limited  Express"  (fast  train)  which  makes  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twenty-five 
hours,  has  already  become  very  popular  with  Cal- 
ifornians.  It  presents  the  neplus  ultra  of  modern  rail- 
way traveling,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  America  or  Europe.  The  run  from  Pittsburg 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  is  made  by  daylight,  giving  passengers  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  Conemaugh,  Juniata  and  Susqu  hinna 
river  valleys. 

Anadditional  advantage  secured  by  the  through  trav- 
eler in  taking  this  route,  lies  in  the  fact  that  connec- 
tions at  the  several  large  cities  en  route  are  made  ir. 
commodious  and  elegantly  appointed  Union  passenger 
stations,  thus  avoiding  the  exceeding  discomfort  of 
transfer  by  omnibus.  + 


CLXXII.— Bill    of  Fare    for    Six   Persons— Sunday 

March  18. 

Potato  Soup. 

Fried  Mountain  Trout. 

Beefsteak  a  la   Bordelaise. 

New  Potatoes  fried    in  Butter. 

Mushrooms.      Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Roast   Veal,  stuffed. 

Cucumber  Salad 
Pancake  with  Fruit. 
Bananas,  Apple-.,  and  Oranges. 
Walnuts,  Almonds,  and    Chestnuts. 
Pancake   with    Fruit.  —  Take   four  eggs,   a   cup   of 
cream  or  rich  milk,  and  flour  enoueh  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Add  a  little  fine  sugar  and  nutmeg.     Butter  the  griddle 
and  turn  the  batter  on.     Let  it  spread  as  large  as  a  common 
pudding-plate.     When  done  on  one  side,  turn  it  with  a  pan- 
cake slice.    Have  some  nice  preservas  ;  spread  over  quickly 
roll  the  cake  up,  put  it  on  a  flat  dish,  sift  on  a  little  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  serve  hot.     Mtod  the  batter  is  not  too 
UUD. 


—  Use  Sooth  Prairie  Coal. 


— -  The  only  iron  preparation  that  does  not 
color  the  teeth,  and  will  not  cause  headache  or  con- 
stipation, as  other  iron  preparalions  will,  is  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


A  Solid  Bank. 

No  bank  in  San  Francisco  can  bb  recom- 
mended  to  merchants,  miners,  and  farmers  with  equal 
confidence  as  can  the  Pacific  Bank,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Pine  and  Sansome  streets.  It  is  one  of  the 
land-marks  of  California's  commercial  history,  for  it 
is  the  oldest  chartered  commercial  bank  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  It  was  established  in  1863.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  made  for  itself  an 
enviable  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  enterprise,  and 
equity  to  its  customers.  Financial  crises  have  not  af- 
fected it,  and  the  high  tides  of  prosperity  have  found 
it  equally  well  prepared.  Its  business  has  steadily 
and  rapidly  increased.  It  is  in  accord  wjth  modern 
financial  usages,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
branches  of  the  banking  business  the  Pacific  Bank 
can  offer  superior  inducements  and  acccmruodations. 


—  AS  A  RULE,  WE  TAKE  VERY  LITTLE  INTEREST 
in  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  efforts  of  anybody  to 
get  up  bals  masques,  or  fancy  dress  parties,  or  carni- 
val gatherings  of  a  public  character  in  San  Francisco. 
They  are  usually  the  cheap  device  of  some  person  for 
money  making.  They  are  not  always  respectable, 
and  occasionally  they  are  the  very  reverse  ol  decent 
Some  are  in  the  interest  of  a  commendable  charity, 
and  when  under  the  patronage  of  well-known  and 
respectable  people  deserve  encouragement.  It  too 
often  happens  that  charity  is  made  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sinners  in  fantastic  costumes,  who  get  to- 
gether for  no  other  purpose  than  an  unseemly  and 
immoral  Irolic.  This  feeling  does  not  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  discouraging  a  genuine  carnival  of  innocent 
fun,  where  respectable  people  may  collect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiving  a  good  time  and  enjoying  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  there  is  not  half  enough  of 
fun  and  frolic  in  San  Francisco.  Weare  getting  into 
a  gloomy,  despondent,  dyspeptic,  grumbling,  un- 
happy sort  of  condition.  A  real  carnival  that  any- 
body could  patronize,  and  anybody  could  participate 
in  without  loss  of  self-respect,  where  we  could  laugh 
and  shake  our  sides,  and  drive  dull  melancholy  away, 
and  get  the  cobwebs  out  of  our  business  brains,  and 
have  a  jolly  frolic,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  all. 
Such  things  help  the  town,  cause  money  to  circulate, 
create  business,  interest  residents,  attract  people  from 
the  country,  and  do  no  harm  that  we  know  of.  When 
General  Grant  visited  California,  Colonel  Andrews  of 
the  Diamond  Palace  gave  such  an  entertainment,  and 
we  all  enjoyed  it.  Our  distinguished  guest  enjoyed 
it.  We  had  splendid  music,  saw  beautiful  dressing, 
well  sustained  characters.  Elegant  and  costly  prizes 
were  distributed.  Everybody  was  pleased  and  felt  he 
had  his  money's  worth.  We  hear  it  rumored  through- 
out the  city  that  Colonel  Andrews  has  it  in  contem- 
plation at  some  time  in  mid-summer  to  give  another 
of  these  entertainments  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
and  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  is  to  throw  his 
other  siicc-    es  entirely  into  the  shade. 

Our  uauci.ig  and  dressing  people,  those  who  are 
fond  of  fun  and  masquerading,  are  to  be  brought  out 
for  their  best  efforts  by  such  a  schedule  of  prizes  as 
have  never  been  offered  on  a  similar  occasion— gifts 
of  jewelry,  not  of  imitation,  or  plate,  or  brumagim, 
but  of  solid  bullion,  real  gems,  and  genuine  wares, 
such,  and  such  alone,  as  Colonel  Andrews  boasts 
that  he  keeps  at  his  splendid  jewelry  store  on  Mont- 
gomery Street.  We  are  not  sufficiently  advised  of 
the  details  of  this  proposed  bal  masque,  nor  have 
we  any  authority  for  announcing  the  time  when  it  is 
to  come  off— in  fact,  it  is  as  yet  but  a  whispered  se- 
cret— but  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  if  it 
does  come  off,  it  will  be  the  grandest  affair  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this  coast  or  else- 
where. We  sincerely  hope  it  may  be,  for  above  all 
things  we  desire  to  see  our  present  stagnation  stirred 
up  by  something  of  the  kind.  We  shall  be  advised 
of  the  time. 


— Wells'  "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.    Ask  fori;. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  ijg  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,   Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchupaiba."$i. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  genuine  mer- 
ii,  as  all  who  use  it  will  testify.     Price  25c.     Try  it. 


Prang's  Easter  Cards 
Have  been  received  by  the  dealers. 


—  Of  all  the  imported  foreign  wines  Pom- 
mery  Sec  is  the  most  popular.  During  the  year 
1881  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
nearly  thirty-one  thousand  caser.  of  this  celebnted 
champagne,  while  the  importation  last  year  exceeded 
that  amount  by  over  four  thousand  cases.  The  pres- 
ent year  has  opened  with  a  far  greater  proportionate 
demand.  On  this  coast  Pommery  Sec  holds  the  first 
place  among  foreign  champagnes.  The  agents  are 
Messrs.  Wolff  &  Rheinhold,  506  Battery  StreeL 


—  Not  an  experiment  ok  cheap  patent 
medicine  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  It  is  prepared  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  chemical  firms, 
and  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  tor  it. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
;or.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  cornfr  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


OPENING. 

MRS.   E.    T.   SKIDMORE  will  open  for  your  inspection  a 
fine  selection  of  IMPORTED  BONNETS  and  ROUND  HATS,  of 

the  Handsomest  and  Very  Latest  Designs.  Opening  Days: 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  March  I9th,  30th,  and 
31st.       1110  and  1113  Market  Street,  above  the  Baldwin. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  M  Her  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ilemuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

M.  B.  Leatitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Havman Associate  Manager 

EVERY    EVENING. 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

Positively  Last  Performances  of 

RICE'S  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

Poiitively  Last  Performances  of 

POP.  POP.  POP. 

Every  lady  visiting  the  theatre  this  week  will  receive  a  copy 

of  the  music  and  words  of  the  present  success, 

*'For  goodliest**  sake,  don't  say  I  told  yon." 

Monday  Evening,  March  19th,  the  San  Francisco  Favorite, 

MISS    ALICE    HARRISON, 

And  her  Famous  Coterie  of  Artists,  in 

PHOTOS. 

Seats  now  on  sale. 


■J^HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

IAST  WEEK  OF 

WILLIAM   HORACE    LINGARD 

AND    COMPANY. 

Sunday  Evening,  March  iSth — 

THE  T   TOK,  or  STOLEN  KISSES. 

Monday  Evening,  March  19th,  first  time  here  of  Henry  J. 
Byron's  new  Comedy, 

ms  LORDsmr, 

Concluding  with  THE  TUTOR,  or  STOLEN  KISSES. 

Saturday  Evening,  MR.  LINGARD'S  BENEFIT, 

DIVOKCOXS, 

Concluding  with  the  LINGARD   SKETCHES  (first  time 
here  in  seven  years). 


"Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially    for     Stoat    Fig- 

ui'O,  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc   ■ 

Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  91.  H.  OBER  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 

326    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FT. A. -.CISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
order  for  $4. 


&  CO. 

13  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 

EASTER  CARDS. 


MISS  EMMA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
I NG.  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Communications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


VUTHVVEST  CORNER    OE    BUSH. 

fc-/  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ions.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  m. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

TUTONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■"■'■    In   Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  II.  JIclOUJlItK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


FARM,  TEAM, 


"  Inn 


DC 
HI 

Q 

7*!        Soi-207  MARKET   STV 
'■"■'      I  SAN  FRANCISCO    CAL. 


AGO  N  S, 


ALL  SIZES  A3VD  STYLES. 


EASTER  CARDS  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STC 

(Telephone  No.  5142.) 

T46    MARKET    S' 
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THE       ARGONAUT." 


CENSUS     STATISTICS. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  taken  from  the  Tables  of  1880. 

Very  many  important,  curious,  and  interesting 
statistics  can  be  picked  out  from  the  vast  mass  of 
closely  printed  tables  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  1880.  The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons 
in  certain  selected  occupations  are  interesting  : 

Total.  Malt.        Female. 

Actors 4.3W  2,992  1,820 

Artists 9.*°4  7>°43  a.001 

Authors 1,131  8tI  320 

Barbers 44,851  4*>9*9  »»9°* 

Clergymen 6*, 698  64,533  »5 

Demists 18.3*4         12.253  0I 

Domestic  servants 1,075,655        136,745        93s>9*° 

Journalists 12,308  12,020  288 

Lawyers 64,137  64,062  75 

Musicians 3°,477  i7>=95  13.182 

Physicians  and  surgeons. .        85,671  83,239  2,432 

Teachers  and  scientists...      227,710  73,335         154,375 

Commercial  travelers 28,158  27,886  272 

Undertakers 5, "3  5»5<>3  55 

Blacksmiths 172,726         172,726  

Carp*nters  and  joiners 373.M3        373>x43  ■•■• 

Machinists. ..- 101,130        101,130  

Masons 102,473         i<>2,473  ■■•• 

M  illmers,  dressmakers,  and 

seamstresses 285.401  3,473         281,928 

Painters  and  varaishers...      128,556        128,290  266 

Plumbers  and  gasfitters. . .        19,383  *9,38j  

Printers,  lithographers,  and 

stereotypers 72,726  69,270  3,456 

Ragpickers 2,206  i,43°  776 

Tailors 133,756  81,658  5V9B 

There  were  1,146  railway  companies  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  of  track  com- 
pleted was  87,891,  besides  10.016  miles  under  con- 
struction ;  and  41,020  miles  were  projected.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  further  statistics  regaiding  our 
railroads : 

Cost  of  construction $4  1*2,367,176 

Cost  of  equipment 418,045,458 

Total  permanent  investments 5.182,445,807 

Capital  stock  paid  in 2,613,606,264 

Funded  debt 2,390,915,402 

Unfunded  debt, 421,200,894 

Total  capital  paid  in  and  borrowed 5,425722>56o 

Total  income. 661,295,391 

Total  expenditures 54i>95°>795 

Net  income  or  profit 119,344,596 

Dividends  declared 7°>550>342 

Of  the  companies  reporting,  623  earned  a  net  in- 
come or  profit  on  their  stock,  which  aggregated  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  profit  on  such 
stock  was  6.32.  On  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  capi- 
tal slock  in  the  Union,  or  $510,538,018,  no  profit  was 
made,  and  $449 .905,903  was  stock  in  companies 
which  made  deficits,  or  whose  income  was  eaten  up 
by  expenses;  and  560.632,115  was  stock  of  compa- 
nies whose  roads  were  yet  under  construction-  Fur- 
ther railroad  statistics  are  these : 

Passengers  carried 269,583,340 

Average  distance 23  miles. 

Receipts  per  passeng*r  per  mile a. 33  cents. 

Cost  per  passenger  per  mile 1.71  cents. 

Tons  local  freight 153,163,276 

Tons  through  freight I37.5t3.993 

Average  rate  per  mile,  local 1.64  cents. 

Average  rate  per  mile,  through 1.29  cents. 

Number  of  locomotives 1 7,4 1 2 

Passenger  cars. 12,330 

Mail,  express,  and  baggage  cars 4,475 

Freight  cara 375,312 

Other  cars 80,138 

General  offices 3,375 

General  office  clerks. 8,655 

Station  men 63,380 

Engineers. 18,977 

Conductors 12,419 

Other  train  men 48,254 

Track  men  122,489 

Aggregate  employees 418,957 

Amount  yearly  pay  rolls $195,350,013 

The  merchant  steamers  numbered  5,139;  sailing 
vessels,  16,820;  canal  boats,  8,771 ;  barges,  5.033; 
flats,  2  702.  The  total  tonnage  of  all  classes  was 
6,487.309.63,  and  their  value  was  $155,784,709.  The 
aggregate  length  of  the  canals  ol  the  Union  was 
2  315.04  miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  was  110,726 
13  20,  and  the  total  miles  of  wire  were  291,212  9-10. 
Below  we  give  further  statistics  regarding  the  tele- 
graph business  : 

Persons  employed , 14,928 

Total  receipts $16,696,623.38 

Total  expenses $10,218,281.00 

Messages  transmitted 3ii7°3,i8i 

For  the  press. . ..: 3.154,398 

For  others 25,548, 7S3 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  Slates  in  1880,  and  the  number  in  1870 : 

18S0.  1870. 

Total  number  farms 4,008,907        2,659,985 

Under  iooacres 2,208,374        2,075,338 

One  hundred  to  500 acres. 1,695,983  565,054 

Five  hundred  to  1000  acres 75, 972  !5,873 

One  thousand  acres  and  over. 28,578  3,720 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  since  1870 
has  been  entirely  among  those  of  fifty  acres  and  over. 
Of  smaller  farms  there  were  more  in  the  earlier  year. 
There  were,  for  instance,  in  1880  three  times  as 
many  farms  of  from  100  to  500  acres  as  there  were  in 
1870,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  of  still 
greater  area  was  in  a  much  higher  proportion.  The 
State  which  has  the  largest  number  of  farms  of  1000 
acres  and  over  is  Georgia,  902.  Then  follow  in  order 
Alabama,  696;  Virginia,  641  ;  South  Carolina,  482; 
Mississippi,  481 ;  Louisiana,  371 ;  North  Carolina, 
311 ;  California,  262  ;  Illinois,  194.  In  New  York 
the  number  of  farms  of  so  great  extent  is  only  21. 

The  total  land  in  farms  in  the  United  States  was 
536.081,835  acres  in  1880,  against  407,735  041  acres 
in  1870.  Of  this  land  284771,042  acres  were  im- 
proved in  1880.  and  188  921,099  acres  in  1870.  The 
value  of  the  farms  was  $10,197,096,776  in  1880, 
against  $9,262,803,861  in  1870.  The  value  of  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery  was  $406,520,055  in 
1880,  and  $326,878,429  in  1870.  In  all  comparisons 
of  values  between  1870  and  1S80  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  former  year  gold  was  at  an  average 
premium  of  253  per  cent  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  chief  productions  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  figures : 

1880.  187a 

Bar\ey; 43,997,495  29,761,305 

Buckwheat 11,817,327  9,821,721 

Indian  corn 1,751.591,676        760,944,549 

Qais 407,858,999        282, 107, 157 

£J£* i9.83',595         16,918,795 

v  heat 459-483, 137       287,745,626 

5.755,359  3,011,096 

>' 155,681,751  100,102,387 

haloes,  Irish 169,458,539  143,337.473 

r.ioes,  sweet, 33.378,693  21,709,824 

Hey  (tons) 35,2.. 5,712  27,316,048 

I  -  i'-cco  (lbs.) 472,061,157  362,735,341 

^ticr  (lbs.) 777,350,287  514,093,683 

Cheese  (lbs.) „  37,273,489  53.492, 153 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Lines  to  a  Flour. 
'Tis  but  a  little  simple  flour 

That  lies  beside  her  lily  hand, 
And  yet  it  has  the  magic  power 

My  inmost  feelings  to  command. 
'Tis  but,  I  say,  yon  little  flour 

Which  fondest  memory  awakes. 
For  at  to-raorrow's  breakfast  hour 

She'll  stir  it  into  buckwheat  cakes. 

— Syracuse  Herald. 


Two  Lovers. 
Susan  B. 
Anthony,  she 

Yesterday  sailed  across  the  sea  ; 
Gallantlee, 
Men  lee 

Danceth  the  craft  that  beareth  she  ; 
And  Benjamin  B. 
Butler,  he 

Sitteth  alone  all  silentlee. 
Wondering  whether 
The  wind  and  weather 
Will  bring  his  true  love  back  to  he. 

— Galveston  Print. 

A  Theft, 
I  wonder  just  a  tiny  bit, 
As  1  see  Mabel  thoughtful  sit 

Beside  the  table, 
What  she  would  do,  the  merry  miss. 
If  I  should  steal  from  her  a  kiss. 
To  me  it  would  be  perfect  bliss — 

But  what  to  Mabel? 
Her  ear  is  pink  as  mother-pearl, 
And  lrom  her  net  one  golden  curl 

Is  straying  vagrant ; 
Her  silken  lashes  curve  adown 
And  veil  her  eyes  of  bonnie  brown  ; 
The  perfume  lrom  her  dainty  gown 

Is  laintly  fragrant 
How  easy  round  her  chair  to  slip 
And  kiss  her  tempting  ruby  lip  1 

Yet — would  I  rue  it? 
What  is  that  saying  apt,  though  old? 
A  winning  knight  must  needs  be  bold. 
And  maiden  Mabel  could  not  scold 

I  think  I'll  do  it. 

— Clinton  Scollard. 

March    Anglomania, 
You  speak  of  ' '  nasty  "  weather, 

And  of  a  "  fetching"  play  ; 
And  v.  hen  we  are  together 
'•  We're  horrid  spoons,"  you  say. 
With  you  all  things  are  'jolly," 

Save  what  are  "  beastly  bad  "  ; 
An  ordinary  folly 

You  call  "a  queerish  fad." 
You  say  you  do  not  "  paowdah  "  ; 

You  call  a  vase  a  "  vahze  " — 
Though  1  don't  say  "ciam  chaowdah," 

Nor  hint  you're  off  your  "bahze." 
And—  draw  discretion's  curtain — 

Sing  low,  sing  low,  my  lute  ! 
Your  aspirate's  uncertain 

When  following  a  mute. 
I  know  your  one  objection 

To  me  is  that  I'm  not 
A  native  ol  a  seciion 

Where  men  say  "wich"  and  "wot." 
With  smiles  your  cheeks  would  dimple 

Wore  I  a  coronet — 
Well,  I've  a  scheme  quite  simple 

To  manage  matters  yet. 
You  hold  in  deep  derision 

Youf  own,  your  native  land ; 
It  is  your  dream  Eiysian 

To  own  a  castle  grand. 
So,  anglophilist  Masco  tie, 

I'll  bet  a  thousand  pounds 
Upon  your  tip  at  Ascott, 

And  then  we'll  "ride  to  hounds." 
Maud  Edith,  sweet  and  slender  I 

Let  me  be  English,  loo  1 
We'll  fly  where  skies  are  tender — 

Occasionally  blue. 
For  here  who  goes  out  riding 

May  strike  the  light  catarrh 
From  wintry  winds  still  chiding 

A  wintry  world — it's  Mar. 
-V.  Hugo  Dusenbury,  Professional  Poet  of  Puck. 

Waltzing. 
Adown  the  chandeliered  saloon, 
To  notes  of  viol  and  bassoon, 
In  mazy  gossamer  they  whirl, 
The  sylph-like  senior  and  the  girl. 
About  her  form,  in  dainty  pose, 
His  arm  a  semicircle  shows : 
And  when  the  sheltered  nook  is  gained, 
The  gracelul  pose  is  still  retained. 
As  'ne^th  the  senioric  ray, 
Like  rosy  lights  her  blusnes  play  ; 
He  reads  wiihin  her  eyes  ol  brown, 
Waltzing  is  belter  sitting  down. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Masher  Mashed. 
She  lightly  tripped  adown  the  street 
With  girlish  loveliness  replete, 
A  vision  radiantly  sweet. 
He  on  the  corner  stood  the  while  ; 
He  wore  a  mellow  melting  smile ; 
He  wore  a  last  year's  welt-brushed  ti'e. 
He  gazed  at  her  as  she  passed  by  ; 
He  caught  her  lovely,  beaming  eye  ; 
Her  modest  blushes  mounted  high. 
She  hurried  on  with  quicker  tread ; 
U  nto  her  side  he  quickly  sped  - 
"  Your  bundle's  heavy,  miss,"  he  said. 
Up  the  broad  street  her  brother  came — 
Her  spark  of  hope  burst  into  flame — 
She  faintly  murmured  out  his  name. 

Who  is  this  dislocated  youth, 
With  broken  nose  and  absent  tooth? 
Some  one  has  played  with  him,  gadsooth  I 
Whence  came  he  by  those  darkened  eyes — 
Those  lumps  and  bumps  of  wondrous  size 
That  on  his  curly  pate  uprise? 
Some  meteor  on  him  must  have  crashed 
To  make  him  so  supremely  gashed — 
What  1    No  I    It  is  1 1 1    The  masher  mashed. 
—  Washington  Republican. 


STRONG 
FACTS! 


A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  particular  troubles  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  is  good  for. 

It  -will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral- 
ysis, Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con- 
sumption, Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
simply  because  it  purifies  and  en- 
riches the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  system,  drives  out  all  disease. 

A  Lady  Cured  of  Rheumatism. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7,  18S0. 

My  health  was  much  shattered  by 
Rheumatism  when  I  commenced 
taking  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and  I 
scarcely  had  strength  enough  to  at- 
tend to  my  daily  household  dudes. 
I  am  now  using  the  third  bottle  and  I 
am  regaining  strength  daily,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  it.    Mrs.  Maby  E.  Brashear, 
173  PrestmansL 

Kidney  Disease  Cured. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  1881. 
Suffering  from  kidney  disease, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief,  I 
tried  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  which 
cured  me  completely.  A  child  of 
mine,  recovering  from  scarlet  fever, 
had  no  appetite  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  eat  at  alL  I  gave  him  Iron 
Bitters  with  the  happiest  results. 
J.  Kyle  Montague. 

Heart  Disease. 

Vine  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dec  2,  i88r. 
After  trying  different  physicians 
and  many  remedies  for  palpitation 
of  the  heart  without  receiving  any 
benefit,  I  was  advised  to  try  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  I  have  used  two  bot- 
tles and  never  found  anything  that 
gave  me  so  much  relief. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hess. 

For  the  peculiar  troubles  to  which 
ladies  are  subject,  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  is  invaluable.    Try  it. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine^ 


/ 


NOTICE, 

TV  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  IN  AND 


for  the  City  and  County  of  San   Fra«cisco,   State  of 
California. 

Matter  of  Estate  of  THEODORE  LeROY,  deceased 
— Department  No   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  this  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  S«n  Francisco,  is  fixed  a*  the  time  and  place  for 
the  heariBg  of  the  petition  of  Tallcut  P.  Cary,  praying  for 
a  decree  of  this  Court  authorizing  aBd  directing  Edward  J. 
LeBreton,  as  the  administrator  of  said  estate,  to  convey 
unto  the  petitioner  a  certain  one-eighteenth  interest  undi- 
vided of,  in,  and  to  a  tract  of  about  45  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Leandro  Rancho,  Alameda  County,  formerly  owned  by 
one  MagdalenaE.  Nugent,  and  more  particularly  described 
in  said  petition  now  on  file  in  this  Court. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk. 
E.  J.  Casey,  Deputy  Co.  Clerk. 

H.jF.  Ceanb,  Esq.,  Atty.  for  Petitioner. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  F  bruary,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  7)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  21,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco   Cal 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit   Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,   Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRITLOX. 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de-premiere  clae»e 
de  la  Facuhe'de  Paris, 

37  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar — unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreoable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


HAWTHORNE'S  WORKS. 

BITEBSIDE    EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  and- very  desirable  edition  from  new  elec- 
trotype plates,  with  Introductory  Notes  by  GEORGE  P. 
LATHROP,  author  of  "A  Study  of  Hawthorne,"  an 
original  full-page  Etching  and  a  new  vignette  Wood- 
cut, in  each  volume.  The  final  volume  will  contain,  in 
place  of  an  etching,  anew  Steel  Portrait.  In  12  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top.     $2.00  a  volume. 

NOW  READY: 

Tol.  I.— Twice-Told  Tales. 

Vol.  II.— Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Tol.  III.— The  Sioux-  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 
The  Snow  Image. 

Vol.  IV.— X  Wonder-Book,  Tanglewood  Tale*, 
and  Grandfather's  Chair. 

"  In  many  respects  the  most  severely-simple  and  chastely 
rich  hooks  that  ever  came  from  the  Riverside  Press.  Haw- 
thorne's memory  and  genius  deserved  an  adequate  en- 
shrinement,  and  the  present  edition  of  his  works  will  in 
every  respect  be  almost  faultless." — New  York  Times. 


JAMES  MOSROE. 

By  D.  C.  GILMAN,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. VoL  VI.  of  "American  Statesmen"  series,  ifimo, 
gilt  top,  $1.35. 

The  biography  of  President  Monroe  has  never  before 
been  written  ;  and  in  this  book  Mr.  Gilman  produces  no 
small  amount  of  fresh  material  for  elucidating  the  history  of 
our  government  at  a  time  when  several  important  questions, 
notably  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  engaging  public  atten- 
tion. The  book  contains  so  much  that  is  new,  and  is  so  well 
written,  that  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  vol- 
umes in  the  series  of  "  American  Statesmen." 

Already  published  in  the  Series  of 

AMERICAN    STATESMEN: 

1.  John  Qnincy  Adanis.  By  John  T.  Morse  Jr.  $r,25. 

2.  Alexander  Hamilton.     By   Henry   Cabot  Lodge. 

S1.35- 

3.  John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist.    $1.25. 

4.  Andrew  Jackson.     By  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner, 

Yale  College.     $1.25. 

5.  John  Randolph.     By  Henry  Adams.     $1.25. 

6.  James  Monroe.  By  President  D.  C.  Gilman.  $r.2S< 
£3T  Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 


LOWELL'S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Containing  Selections  from  the  Poems  and  Prose  Writings 
of  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  for  every  day  of  the 
3  ear.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Twelve  Illus- 
trations. iSmo,  cloth,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00  ;  full 
calf,  or  seal,  limp,  53- 50. 

This  book  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  which  has  proved 
so  acceptable  in  the  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Whiitier 
Birthday  Books.  The  price  of  these  is  the  same  as  given 
above. 


TUE 

BREAKFAST-TABLE   SERIES. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  New  Prefaces. 

The  Antocrat  of  the  Break  fast-Table. 
The  Professor  at  the  Break  fast -Table. 
The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  -Table. 

Crown,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00  each. 


***  Par  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail.  Post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOCG11TOX,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 


Apollmams 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  aJid  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health."  — 

London^  Eng.  August  24,  1SS0.  [Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,    M.D.,     F.L.S. 

QfaU  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  LY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  dl*oaeo;  by  lis  xiro 
ih'nis.inda  of  cases  of  (ho  wrta  Mini  and  of  lone  standing 
huve  been  cured.  Indeed,  poatronc  Is  my  faith  In  It  J  efficacy, 
that  I  will  pond  TWO  BOTTLES  FUEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UAnLETHRATISEon  this  disease,  to  any  eafferer.  Glvo  Ex- 
press A  P.  0.  nd  J  reel.  DB,  T.  A.  SLOCl'll,  I  si  Pearl  Bu,  N.  % 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.    Pi    K«    ££■ 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,  March  6,  ISS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  t  .  M 

*3.oo  p.  M. 

*+  OO  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   -A. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.OO  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4-30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  K. 
•3.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  :-.l 

9.3a  A.  :.i. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*5-00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  H, 

8.00  A.  M. 
10.03  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*S.OO  P.    It 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5-3°  p-  "• 

S.OO  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  If. 
8.00  A-  It 
3.30  P.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
"8.00  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*3-3°  P  «- 


DESTINATION. 


--Antioch  and  Martinez.. 


..Benicia. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

(  Deniing,  El  Paso  \  Express . . . 

(and East J  Emigrant.. 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"      ((Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

.Merced 

.  Marys ville  and  Chico 

.  NUes  and  Haywards 


{Ogden  and  )  Express 
East (  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento  )  «a  Livermore. . . 

I-*  a*-*, FSbS£::::: 


.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose 


..Tehama and  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


.  .(J  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City.. 
..Woodland 


-17.40  p.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A,  M. 
*Io.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M 
II.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M, 
*8-40A.  M  t 
II.IO  A.  M_ 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  p.  m" 

S.40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M 

9.40  A.  M, 

•7.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO.lO  A,  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

II.IO  A.M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

II.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacihc  Express  from 
"  El  Paso"  at  Antioch- 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,   8.00, 

8.30,  9  00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,    11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  io.oo_.  11.00,  12.00, 
1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30,   11.00, 

*I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *7.oo,  *8.oo,  *o.oo,  *io.oo,  '4.00, 
*5-oo,  *6.oo  *<5-30. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  '8.30, 
g.oo,  tg.3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o,  5.00, 
*5-30,  6.oo,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  "6.02, 6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    11.32 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.   3-02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32 

5-02,  5-32,  6.02,  6.32,  7-02,    8.02,    9.32,   II.02- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *5.5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.21, 
7.51,  8.21,  8.51,  9.21,  9.51,  10.21,  10.51,  11. 51, 12.51,  1. 51, 
2-51.  3-5*i  4-ai.  4.51.  5-21.  5-5*.  6.21,  6.51,  7.51,  g.21, 
10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  *5.ij,  *5-45,  6.15,  7.10,  8.10,  9.10, 
xo.io,  11.10,  12.10,  1.10,  2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.10, 
7.15,  g.15,  '10.45. 

From  FRUIT  "VALE — '7.47,  "8.47,  "9.00,  *g.47,  '10,47, 
*4-47-  *5-oo,  *5.47,     6.47,  '7.17. 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7.45,  *8,is, 
8.45,  tg.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  tn.15.  "-45,  12-45.  I-45- 
2.45,3-45,  4-15,  4-45)  5-*5,  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  g.15, 
*io.45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5  7.45, 
8.45,9.45.io-45,r-45,2.45,  3-45.4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45  "6.15, 
6-45.  *7-*5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,   9.15,  11.15,  i-i5,  3.15 

S-I5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 
(t)  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers    101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THE  BEST  ANDrCHEAPEST 

KATURttmPErllENT 
IP 

:^M  G-enVte- 


NOSTE    GENUINE    BIT    WITH  A  BLIE    LiCI'.L. 

FOR  S5U.E  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    CRANOISCO. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctionbs! 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS. 

lifi  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  Sao  Francisco, 


RAILROAD    TKAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


6.5O  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
tO.4OA.IK. 
*3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  H. 

6.3O  P    M 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  \ 
Menlo  Park [ 


v. 


6.40  A.  ft 

O.O5  A.  M 
'10.02  A.  M, 

3-37  P-  " 
tj-04    P.  M, 

6  02     r*.  M  . 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  \ 
\ Principal  Way  Stations..  ,' 

J 


905  a.: 
*  10.02  a.  : 
3-37  f-  ' 
6.02  p.  l 


10.40  a.  m.  I  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  }  l 

and  Monterey j|     6.02  r.  M. 


*3-30  P- 


"I0.02   A.  M 


10.40  A.  m.  I HoUIster  and  Tres  Pinos . 


-and  Santa  Cruz.......  )'|   6  °2  p-   "- 


ro-4QA.M.  1  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystatioos  I      6. 02  p-  M. 
-Stmdays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  ^rain), 


Stage  connections  ai  e  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays— to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $j. 50;  to  Monterey 
o  iSanta  Cruz,  55.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jo^e. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst-  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 

£&  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu  ma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST R.  R. 


c 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 
'OMMENCING SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

22,  iSSa,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Qnentin  Fary)--io.oo 
T10.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  -r.45,  -4.45,  tj-3oP.  M. 

(Via  Saoceluo  terrj'>-tS.oo,  -8.50  A.  M.,  "3.45,  -5.3,, 
V-  M-      „  "Week  Days.      t  Sundays  onlv 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (vra  Sau  Quentm  Ferry)- -'s.oo 
'  ;?,°'  H  iL-  '"■"?,  t".oo  M,    2.30.  t4-oo  P.  Jl. 

(Via  Saucelito  ferry^-6.5o,  t7.3o,  '8.45  a.  M.,  •,.,, 
ts-ooP.  M.  'Week  Lays,     t  Sundays  only. 

Ine  8.45  A.  M.  train  lroro  San  Rafael,  and  3.43  f  M 
irom  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station and 
Junction. 

For  SAUCELITOt  .Veci  Days;-8.3o.  1 0.30  A.  M.,  3.45 
5.30  P.    HI  "  " "" 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00.  4.30P    M 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  D„ys)— 7.45,  0.30  A.  M  ' 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  ri.oo  A.  AI.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M . 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M  On  Mon- 
day rom  San  Francisco  at  7.0c  A.  M. 


1  A  WA  *■  M"  Daily>  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Uuen. 
7,y,  .   ',!?  bCrTy'J  IH1<OUGK  T  RAIN   for  Duncan 

MiUs  and   Way  Stations.     (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  ul  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS 
Stages  eave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days lor  Stewarts  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuney's 
Cove     Navarro,    Hendocino   Qty,    and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lovrins  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   $2  50;   lomales, 
$3  3°;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.   M.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
even-  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
terry)  6.40  p.  M.     Fares  for  round  trill — Fairfax,  $1  :  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM  , 

Gen'l  Superintendent.         Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent 
GENERAL  OFFICES.  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET.' 


WILLIASIS,    DISIOIXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sat 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insnrance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Qi.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
f^lMSf™  Iron  *"*"    '    *»irh     AsMrwi  A  Son's  Salt. 


TIBER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

fMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COXT1NEXTAL  ISSURAXCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGAKA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER.     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Fraucisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon 
don.     Establishad  1720. 

bORIHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYof  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 

cinc  Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Auomey, 

Pacific  Branch  Oriice,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont 

gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Srreer,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

So.  21S  Sans -line  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco 

Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684J32  d?j 

."RESIDENT j.  f.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPAKD, 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  CaLuornia  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chai.M2Rs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABBE.VS,    JIILLS,    MIXES,    ASU    FIKE 
DEPABTMEX'TS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCEA  ASD  RUBBER 

.HAAlFAtTLKISG   tOUPAM. 

Carbolizcd  Kubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross,)  liubuer  Hose,  Extra  ••A"  Kubber  H«se 
Bobber  Hoe,  (Coiuuetiiion,)  sjucliou  Hose 
Steam  Huse,  Brewers'  Huse,  stcaui  Fire.Enuiite 
Ifiosc.  t'arbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   tASSiEfS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEE. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


J«as  TAYLOK  &  CO. 

n3  and  xzo  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  IS54,> 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GGMMiSS.ON  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  FrancUeo,  Cat. 

Telephone  No    qc. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occnp.es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Franelsco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  or  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  Ianrc,  Ilsht,  and  airy. 
Tti  e  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  iislil  corridors.  The  centr.i 
eonrt,  Ulnmlnated  by  the  elertrlc  light,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
featnrehlthertounltnovfiiln  American  hotels, 
floeita  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Enropenn  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  QneBt 
in  the  city. 


BANKING. 

'THE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  fiaidup S  9,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,100,000 

Agincy  atNbw  York. faWALi.  Stseht. 

Agkncy  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

'pHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capltal $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

ACEVTS-Sew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
caurornia;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bunk; 
t  ulcago,  1  nlon  .National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
.New  Zealand;  London,  S.  M.  Bolbschlld  A 
sons  ;  Ibma,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bant  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Com. 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interii  r 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin 
Bremen,  HamburR,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg 
Christiana.  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hone- 
koog,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  POS  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  P.  H.,  fo 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  ShanEhae. 

1SS-3.  I  ss  • 

From  ian  Francisco  for  Stea„er        From  Yokohama  for 

HONGKONG.  bTEAMER     SAN  FRaNCISI  O. 

Tuesday,  April  10th.  ..ARABIC  ....Thursday,  May  31st 

Saturday,  April  =.st.. .OCEAMC... Monday,  June  11th. 

Ihursday,  A.ay  3d..  ..LOPlIC Saturday,  June  a^d. 

lhursday,  June  28th... ARABIC. ..Saturday,  Aug    liih 
luesday,  July  ioih.. ..  OCEANIC  .  -Thursday,  Aug.^oth. 

Saturday,  Ju.y  2Jst.      .(.OPTIC Sunday,  Sept.  olh. 

baiurday,  Sept.  i5ih... ARABIC. 

Thursday,  Sept.  2?th.. OCEAN  IC  ..Saturday,  Nov   17th. 

Thursday,  Oct.  nth..  .COPTIC. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  S.  S.  GAELIC  from  San  Francisco  March  6th,  also 
the  S.  S.  BELGIC  of  March  17th,  will  con  inue  on  from 
Hongkong,  via  Suez,  to  Liverpool,  oDeringiupe:ior  accom- 
mudations  and  quick  time  for  Tourists  en  route  '"AROUND 
THE  WURLL\" 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal* 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  & 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  CompaDy's  Wharf,  or  No.  20 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent. 

pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
uch  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OEISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HFLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Hlontgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specially  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

51  (milled  to  Order.    ^"Two  Honrs  Xotlce. 

-^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
^onghlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTA 

641  gncramenlo  Strr 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 
President* 

Sanlrancisco, 

fUsti&iiisIieE 

1803. 

Ca^iKLStock 

$£000,000.00 

'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl„  July  1,  18S3. 
We  take  j>leasnre  in  presenting:  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    Thirty-eighth  Semi* 
Ammul  Statement  of  the  coudition  of  this  Bank! 

RESOlT.fES. 
Bank  Premises »150,000  00 


Ol  h  i  r  Keal  Hstate. . 

Unitcfl  States  Kbnds 

jGantl  Association  St4>ch.... 

Loans  and   l»i  .counts.. 


12,825  3 
.      629,507  60 
15.121  55 
.  1,785,000  30 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand 632.365  30 

MABIIXTDES.  S3.752.Q99  On 

Capital  naid  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus 400.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,072  SO 

line  Banks 337,4:>1  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3,g5g,0:>9  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
.11  binds  of  bankinu business. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  ANO  SPRING. 
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D.  8,  BROWS  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Br.  Bye's  Elcnro- 
Tuitaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  t'TQ 
HEX  suffering  rrom  Servous  Debility,  lost  Vital 
Hy,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kiduey  Troubles,  and  many 
Ot'ier  diseases.  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

Ft  NERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST  Alt  K-KIN<;    <  ill  K(  II. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


GOAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  30S. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    130    Ueale    Street,   S.  F. 


D 


IV1DEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
March  6,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  39)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
cided, payable  on  Thuisday,  March  15,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  March  9, 
xZ>1,  at  3  P .  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    Of 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Fiancisco,  March  2,  18S3. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  52,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared^ payable  on  Monday,  March  12th,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Comnacy  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery S'rcet,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Cored.  Greatest  Invention 
of  the  a^c  Pierce  &  Son 
J04  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 


119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTKESON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING  jal 

~WuvuyiMAji%asji^juy^^AnWulWV> 
v       ,i-.     -Mi'-. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW   &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANOISCO. 


r\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


tfST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  Ai\d  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammereci 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANOISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  ABOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offic«— 308  California  Street. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

GOAL    DEALER, 

lias  removed  to  his  old  number, 

14    POST    STREET. 


MAGNESO-GALGITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  ft["Q 
and  Note  UMO  CO 


bouse       r^UIE'OTQ 
hold  vnLw  I  O 


D.  S.  DROWN  &  CO., 

SO  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 

Manufacturer  of 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting. 

No.  13  Fremont  Street, 
NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing    Geodx, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sanguine  Street,  near  Pine. 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as  three  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  Lhe  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  dots  nt,t  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCH  bJNCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.   LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

lis  Geaiy  street,  Sun  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  nnd  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


J.  O.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 

S  hippie  g  and  Commission  Merchant  s 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tba  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.    J 


REMOVAL. 

J.  H.  MOTT    &   CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  HABKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.     Unsurpassed  in   style. 
Perfeet  in  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS. 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  ■      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  INIFURS. 


I  Will  be  mailed,  free  to  ail  applicants,  and  to  ens. 

tomers  of  lastyear  without  ordering  it  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
I  descriptions  and  valuable  directtonB  for  planting 
j  1606  a  varieties  of    Vegetable  and  Flower  8eeds, 
1  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc    Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  1        * 

,  O.M,  FERRY  &  CO.  DETROIT  Mich- 


BUTTERICK'8 

Patterns— Spring  Styles, 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 

^    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


Desiring  to 
.. .traduce  our  paper  entitled 
YOUTH  into  thousands  oi  li.  ;.,  s  where  It  is 
not  already  taken,  we  make  (he  following  princely 
offer :  upon  rec.int  oi  sixty  cents  hi  postage  stumps, 
we  will  send  YOUTH  f"r  six  months,  and  to  each 
person  wc  will  BenU,  free,  the  following  S  premiums: 

One  Combination  Nccdk  Casket,  containing 
4  Papers  Celebrated  Long-Eyed  NYedles,  2  Stce 
Bodkins,  2  Yarn  DimiCiB,  2  Double  l.ong-Eye< 
Darners,  2  Fine  Darner*,  2  Motto  Needles,  2  Wool 
Darners,  2  Carpet  Needles,  2  .Worsted  Needles,  2 
Button  Needles.  Tliese  Needles  are  best  quality. 
One  Collar  Button,  Ona  Microscopic  Charm, 
containing  the  Lord's  Prayt.;  it  occupies  a  apace 
less  than  the  eye  of  a  fine  needle,  yet  ma  " 
such  an  extent  as  to  show  the  Lord's  Frn. 
ia  LAR5E  TiPE.  One  Beautiful  Chinese 
Lamp  Shade,  of  variegated  color  and  rich  design, 
will  lit  anv  lamp,  null  is  very  handsome  indeed. 
One  Cinderella  Thimble-Case,  eonteining  o 
Oold-Piated  lliimh'e.  i  lie  case  is  made  nf  light 
metal,  run  in  a  mould,  covered  aid  lined  with  velvet 
and  silk,  a. id  is  elegantly  embroidered  with  silk 
floss  of  various  colors.  One  Charm  Knife,  suita- 
ble fi.r  a  lady  or  gent.  One  Imitation  Colored 
Porcelain  Pin;  tins  is  entire'}'  new,  and  just  im- 
ported Iroin  Paris.  It  is  beautifully  colored  in  imi- 
tation of  a  full-blown  rose,  with  leaves  r.nd  branch 
nothingnbout  it  to  tarnish,  and  will  wear  tor  years. 
One  Elegant  Ladles'  Pearl  f  hell  Neck- 
lace. Tins  i'li'_';int  necklace  is  eoinjn  sed  of  many 
beautiful  pearl  shells.  At  each  eid  is  a  tassel,  like- 
wise campus  ed  ot  the  shells,  or  d  when  worn  the  ends 
are  twisted  just  above  the  tassels  to  join.  No  lady 
can  foil  to  be  proud  of  this  magnificent  necklace. 

For  5  1.00  ipe  trill  send  six  lota;  get  Jive  friends  to 
join  j/ou.  anil  thus  tvevre  your  own  premiums  and 
paper  free.  YOUTH  is  a  large,  S2-coIumn  Illus- 
trated, 1.  t«*rary  and  Family  Paper,  filled  with  bright 
and  spar'timg  Stone-.  Sketches.  Poems,  Household 
Notes,  Puzzles,  Pictures,  etc..  in  fact,  every  Hi 
emusc  o-.d  imtruct  the  w  hoc  family  eircle.    AddresB 

OUTH  PUB'tt  CO.,  32  Doana  St.,  Boston,  l-::3. 


AETPAOTE0,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Ballerr  Street. 


USHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  RREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT.d 
FOR  SALE  1ST  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH  24,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


A    FAMILY    COMEDY. 


Time  Consumed  in  its  Action,  Five  Hours. 


These  are  the  characters  in  the  comedy  :  , 

Monsieur  de  Puymoiand,  a  husband  aware  of  the  charms  of  his  wife  s 
maid.  .t  , 

Madame  dt  Puymorand,  a  lady  who  bears  a  fan  without  fear,  it  not  al- 
together without  reproach. 

Berths  di  Puymorand,  their  daughter,  a  debutante. 

Rose,  an  impossible  maid. 

The  Duke  of  Santa  Cruz,  hero  and  lion  of  Paris. 

Monsieur  Artkur  de  ***,  a  dancing  young  man. 

Count  Hercute  de  ***,  a  connoisseur  in  truffles. 

Various  spectators  of  the  comedy  at  the  ball.     No  unities. 


ACT  FIRST. 
Scene— Madame  de  Puymorand's  dressing-room. 

Ross. — The  carriage  is  here. 

Madame  de  P.— I  shall  be  ready  presently.  I  only  have 
to  arrange  my  hair  a  little,  and  rub  off  some  of  this  powder, 
and  darken  my  eyebrows.  Where  did  I  put  my  lily-white  f 
Rose,  did  Pinaud  send  my  tablet  ? 

Rose. — Yes,  in  a  love  of  a  box  ;  but  madame  has  a  box  of 
rouge.  , .  , 

Madame  de  P. — Will  you  hush  ?  Wouldn't  any  one  think 
that  I  painted  ? 

Rose  [aside].— "Time  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow. 

Madame  de  P. — What  are  you  mumbling  there  ? 

Rose. — I  must  go  and  put  the  last  touches  to  Mademoiselle 
Berthe's  dress  ;  she  just  rang. 

Madame  de  P.— I  must  get  rid  of  that  girl.  She  has  worked 
in  the  theatres,  and  it  has  made  her  altogether  too  literary 
for  me. 

Berthe. — Why,  mamma,  aren't  you  any  farther  along  than 
that  ?  We  shall  get  there  in  a  perfect  jam.  The  big  draw- 
ing-room will  be  packed  and  we  shall  be  lost  to  view.  We 
shall  be  sent  up  in  the  gallery  to  watch  the  others,  like  ladies 
from  the  country  who  don't  know  anybody  ;  and  I,  for  one, 
propose  to  dance. 

Madame  de  P.— Talk  away,  child.  I  shall  not  be  ready  till 
I  look  well.  You  will  discover  when  you  arrive  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  that  the  fifteen  minutes  after  the  carriage  is 
announced  is  a  most  critical  period  in  the  toilet.  Have  I 
put  on  too  much  lily-white? 

Rose. — Raphael  pinxit — a  Latin  compliment  for  madame. 

Madame  de  P.—Ol  the  sort  called  dog-Latin,  which  you 
may  reserve  for  the  kitchen. 

^Mi.^Kitchen  !  Palace  !  Let  madame  go  and  look  at 
the  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

Madame  de  P. — You  may  go  yourself,  minx.  I  do  not 
need  such  a  miracle  of  erudition  to  button  my  boots. 

Rose. — Her  shoe-latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  ! 

Madame  de  P.— Rose,  do  you  hear  me  !  That  is  enough. 
Do  you  think  you  are  still  behind  the  scenes  of  a  variety 
theatre  ? 

Rose. — Yes,  madame,  I  am  behind  the  scenes,  and,  tak- 
ing one  consideration  with  another,  I  think  the  green-room 
of  the  theatre  compares  favorably  with  society's.  But 
madame's  audience  is  waiting  ;  madame's  entrance  will  not 
be  satisfactory. 

Madame  de  P.— I  trust  your  exit  will  be,  for  you  are  dis- 
charged. 

Berthe. — O  mamma,  Rose  makes  us  so  fatally  fair. 

Rose. — Calm  yourself,  Mademoiselle  Berthe ;  if  madame  is 
mad  enough  to  discharge  such  a  good  maid,  I  am  not  fool 
enough  to  leave  such  a  good  place.    I  got  that  out  of  Moliere. 

Berthe.— Just  think,  mamma,  Rose  can  make  your  dresses 
belter  than  Madame  Barenne. 

Rose  [putting  pearls  in  Madame  de  Puymorand's  hair]. — 
Madame  will  let  me  finish  my  work  for  the  last  time. 

Berthe. — Mamma,  you  are  lovely. 

Rose. — When  a  lady  is  so  beautiful  she  forgives  everybody. 

Madame  de  P. — My  husband  has  gone,  hasn't  he  ? 

Rose. — Yes,  madame  ;  but  the  count  is  going  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  will  only  be  able  to  go  to  the  ball  toward  mid- 
night. 

Madame  de  P. — I  am  ready  at  last ;  I  am  gone.  I  have 
my  lily-white.     I'm  not  forgetting  anything,  am  I  ? 

Berthe. — Only  me.  You  did  not  tell  me  whether  I  look 
nice. 

Madame  de  P.— Well,  you  do  ;  but,  heavens  !  at  seventeen 
there's  nothing  to  do.  [Aside.]  If  I  could  be  seventeen  to 
meet  Monsieur  de  Santa  Cruz. 

Rose  [alone,  sitting  on  the  sofa  putting  on  rice-powder]. — 
I  am  now  practically  mistress  ol  the  house  till  midnight. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  house  needs  a  master  also. 


ACT  SECOND. 
Scene. — Duchess  of  Three-stars'  Salon.     Ten  o'clock. 

Santa  Cruz. — Do  you  see  Madame  de  Puymorand  down 
there  ?  • 

Arthur. — No  ;  but  I  see  Berthe. 

Santa  Cruz. — Then  I  beg  you  will  put  up  your  eye-glass  ; 
it  is  quite  worth  your  while.  Don't  you  see  both  the  mother 
and  daughter  struggling  in  the  high  surf  of  that  tidal-wave 
of  people? 

Arthur. — We  must  jump  in  and  rescue  them.  Are  you 
still  under  the  delusion  that  you  are  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Puymorand  ? 


Santa  Cruz.— Yes,  now  and  then.  But  keep  it  buried  in 
your  bosom,  for  Madame  de  Puymorand  is  a  most  un- 
spotted lily  on  a  blue  background,  as  it  were. 

Arthur.— All  right.  But  if  I  were  her  husband  I  should 
know,  and  I  wouldn't  stand  it. 

Santa  £>«z.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  just  what  line  of 
action  you  would  adopt  ?  No,  you  needn't.  You're  in  love 
with  the  daughter,  are  you  not  ?  Five  hundred  thousand 
francs  dowry  are  not  going  to  be  paid  over  to  a  detached 
attache'  like  you,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  and  of  all  for- 
lorn names  for  a  lover  Arthur  is 

Arthur.— Five  hundred  thousand  francs  !  Starvation  1  I 
thought  they  were  richer  than  that  1  I'm  not  going  to  marry 
for  a  song. 

Santa  Cruz.— All  right.  But  let  us  save  them  from  ship- 
wreck now,  for  they  are  sinking  fast.  Follow  my  noble  ex- 
ample.    Into  the  water  we  go  ! 

Madame  de  P.— I  breathe  agiin.  Monsieur  de  Santa 
Cruz,  I  am  saved,  all  owing  to  you. 

Santa  Cruz.— I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  the  direct  op- 
posite. 

Madame  de  P.— Hush  !  What  if  any  one  should  hear 
you,  incorrigible  1 

Santa  Ora— Will  you  take  my  arm  ? 

Madame  de  P.— Berthe,  are  you  going  to  dance  with  Mon- 
sieur Arthur  ? 

Berthe.— Yes,  mamma  ;  that  was  settled  year  before  last. 

Madame  de  P. — Good  child  ;  you  keep  your  promises. 

Arthur. — It  was  all  on  an  old  dancing-card,  and  I  believe 
in  mademoiselle's  signature  more  implicitly  than  I  do  in  my 
broker's. 

Madame  de  P.— They  are  off  !  His  broker,  indeed  !  Does 
he  gamble  in  stocks  ? 

Santa  Cruz.— Bel  Why,  he  wouldn't  gambol  on  the 
green. 

Madame  de  P. — But,  seriously,  why  does  he  talk  about  his 
broker.     I  never  heard  that  he  had  much  money  to  invest. 

Santa  Cruz. — Those  are  things  past  finding  out.  Would 
you  give  him  your  daughter? 

Madame  de  P.— I  shall  never  give  my  daughter  to  a  man 
who  waltzes  so  well. 

Santa  Cruz. — What  if  we  should  waltz  a  little  ? 

Madame  de  P.— Waltzing  makes  me  dizzy— turns  my  head. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  you  wish. 

Santa  Cruz. — You  are  the  fairest  brunette  I  ever  saw. 

Madame  de  P.— Say  right  out  that  I  am  nicely  painted.  I 
like  that  better.  And  while  you  are  gazing,  confide  in  me 
whether  the  artistic  smoothness  has  been  disturbed — in  short, 
if  my  rouge  is  rubbed  off.  My  cheek  was  in  touching  prox- 
imity to  an  officer's  epaulette  at  the  doorway.  Officers  ! 
How  many  one  sees.  This  isn't  a  ball— it's  a  review.  And 
yet  the  women's  dresses  look  pretty  with  the  uniforms. 

Santa  Cruz.— Let  us— very  gently  and  tenderly,  you  know 
— but  let  us  slander  our  neighbors  a  little. 

Madame  de  P.— You  don't  know  me.  I  am  charity  itself. 
You  should  talk  to  that  distressing  fright  down  there,  pos- 
ing before  the  ducal  quadrille.  I  have  seen  her  waving  her 
three  spears  of  hair  through  the  mazes  of  embassy  balls  for 
about  twenty  ages.  She  was  a  scarecrow  in  the  royal  or 
chard  before  the  revolution. 

Santa  Cruz. — She  wishes  to  resume  the  claims  to  respect 
of  an  old  family  in  her  own  proper  person. 

Madame  de  /".—She  coquets  behind  her  fan  with  that 
sucking  diplomatist  who  thinks  he  gains  dignity  by  being 
seen  only  with  old  women.     Deluded  child  ! 

Santa  Cruz. — Do  you  see  your  cousin  coming  out  of  the 
whist  room  ? 

Madame  de  P.— Let  us  fly.  If  she  assaults  us  we  are  lost. 
She  is  so  fluently  idiotic  that  no  one  can  slip  in  a  grain  of 
salt  while  she  has  the  floor.  Her  daughter  is  the  very  per- 
son for  you  to  marry ;  she  is  about  twice  as  silly  as  the 
mother. 

Santa  Cruz. — I  shall  never  marry. 

Madame  de  P.— I  recognize  the  phrase.  It  means  only 
women  who  are  married  already. 

******** 

Arthur. — I  don't  know  how  to  waltz  to-night.  Is  this  a 
deux-temps  or  a  glide  ?     How  shall  we  dance  it  ? 

Berthe. — Just  as  you  like,  so  that  I  waltz. 

Arthur.— Then  let  us  call  it  a  deux-temps.  Don't  you 
think  the  figure  two  the  most  charming  in  mathematics  ? 

Berthe.— Why  ? 

Arthur. — To  be  two  you  know,  he  and  she.  It's  a  whole 
world  ;  it's  Paradise  on  earth. 

Bertlie. — Paradise  ?     Oh,  yes,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Arthur  [aside]. — How  she  plays  ingenue/  Is  it  possible 
that  she  is  her  mother's  daughter  ?  [To  Berthe]— There 
are  some  better  duos  than  Adam  and  Eve's.  Do  you  re- 
member Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lucy  Ashton  and  Ravenswood, 
Fetnando  and  Leonora? 

Berthe. — Operas,  aren't  they  ?  Mamma  won't  take  me  to 
the  opera  with  her,  and  I  do  hate  my  piano  ;  I  like  music  at 
balls,  though. 

Arthur. — Yes  ;  but  when  you  are  married 

Berthe. — What's  the  use  ?     I'm  only  seventeen. 

A  Looker-on. — Isn't  that  Mademoiselle  Berthe  waltzing  in 
that  wild  way?    Where  is  her  mother? 

Another  Looker-on.— Her  mother  is  talking  in  that  same 
wild  way  in  the  embrasure  of  some  window. 


First  Looker-on. — In  the  embrace  of  some  window,  as  it 
were. 

Berthe. — Reverse,  please.     I'm  tired. 

Arthur  [aside].— Tired  ?  What  am  I  ?  [To  Berthe]— 
You  say  very  right.     Don't  let  us  lose  a  note  of  this  waltz. 

The  Looker-on. — See  the  fierce  little  thing  make  that  man 
dance.     She's  pretty  all  the  same. 

Berthe. — Why  do  you  stop  ? 

Arthur. — I  thought  you  said  you  were  tired. 

Berthe. — Tired  of  waltzing  all  one  way ;  but  I'm  never 
tired  of  dancing. 

Arthur. — Then  by  all  means  let  us  dance,  even  though 
we  perish  of  inanition,  for  even  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
before  supper. 

Berthe  [dreamily]. — Supper  ? 

Arthur. — Let  me  take  you  to  supper. 

Berthe. — After  the  next  waltz. 

Arthur  [aside]. — What  a  treasure  she  will  be  !  If  she  kills 
as  many  husbands  as  partners  I  mean  to  be  on  the  list,  so  I 
must  resign  for  to-night.     

ACT   THIRD. 
SCENE. — The  Supper-room.     One  o'clock. 

Monjoyeux. — Both  feet  in  the  trough  !  And  they  call  us 
the  most  polished  people  in  the  world  !  Do  they  mean  only 
the  most  policed  ? 

A  Colonel. — I  want  some  salt ;  this  turkey  isn't  seasoned. 

Monjoyeux. — I  wish  I  could  get  some  Attic  salt  as  easily. 

Santa  Cruz.— Madame,  you  who  have  every  right  of  pre- 
cedence, have  come  to  supper  too  late.  I  fear  the  illustrious 
gourmands  have  taken  everything  that  I  meant  for  you. 

Berthe  [arriving  perfectly  breathless].— Mamma  1  Mam- 
ma 1  you've  forgotten  me  again,  but  I  have  found  you  in 
time." 

Madame  de  P. — I  have  not  lost  sight  of  you  a  moment. 
Why  did  you  not  take  your  father's  arm  ?  He  is  down  there 
playing  whist. 

Berthe. — When  papa  plays  whist  he  is  no  longer  husband- 
nor  father. 

Madame  de  P. — Do  not  let  us  waste  our  time  talking, 
but  capture  this  little  table  by  assault.  [Here  the  Comte 
Hercule  and  the  Marquis  de  Tramond  take  the  table  Mad- 
ame de  Puymorand  has  just  designated] 

Le  Comte  Hercule  [nonchalantly].  —  Santa  Cruz,  kindly 
hand  me  those  truffles. 

Santa  Cruz  [gravely]. — My  dear  fellow,  go  and  dig  some 
up  for  yourself. 

Le  Comte  Hercule.— -Sir,  that  is  a  joke  which  will  cause 
one  of  us  to  be  buried  past  all  digging  up. 

Santa  Cruz.— All  right ;  but  wait  till  after  supper. 

Arthur. — My  dear  Santa  Cruz,  this  is  an  affair  which 
may  help  you  in  other  quarters.  I'm  your  second,  you 
know. 

Santa  Cruz.— And  Berthe  ? 

Arthur. — I  have  had  my  duel  with  her,  and  was  utterly 
vanquished,  but  worse  remains  :  she  confidently  expects  to 
waltz  again  after  supper.  Give  me  some  Madeira,  and  her 
some  soothing  syrup. 

.S^fo.— Monsieur  de  Santa  Cruz,  I'm  perishing  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.     Some  punch,  please. 

Arthur  [aside]. — At  seventeen  !    O  mirth  and  innocence  1 

0  blushing  dawn  !  Only  Balzac  could  gauge  the  depths  of 
these  little  abysses  at  the  table.  Did  Brillat-Savarin  him- 
self know  all  the  game,  and  Westphalia  ham,  a.wApdtes  de 
foie  gras  that  are  required  to  nourish  these  living  forms  that 
look  as  if  they  dined  on  sunshine  and  perfumes  ? 

Berthe. — Monsieur  Arthur,  I  am  waiting.  I  am  not  going 
to  give  up  my  waltz. 

Artlmr. — I  perceive  that  a  man  must  sometimes  win  his 
wife  also  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

ACT   FOURTH. 
Scene— Madame  de  Puymorand's  Carriage. 

Madame  de  P. — I  really  do  not  know.  Monsieur  de  Santa 
Cruz,  why  I  offered  you  a  seat  in  my  carriage. 

Santa  Cros.— And  you  regret  it  ?  They  call  that  Scotch 
hospitality. 

Berthe. Our  way  takes   Monsieur  de  Santa  Cruz  home. 

Santa  Cruz.— -If  it  did  not,  I  should  go  by  the  way  that 
gives  me  pleasant  company.  [He  takes  Madame  de  Puy- 
morand's hand  under  her  opera-cloak,  but  she,  seeinga  street- 
lamp  ahead,  pushes  away  his  hand  while  she  leans  toward 
him] 

Madame  de  P.— What  a  heavenly  night ! 

Santa  Cruz. — It  seems  as  if  it  rains  stars.  [Madame  de 
Puymorand  continues  to  look  out  of  the  carriage-window] 

Berthe.— A  rain  of  stars  would  be  pretty  if  it  could  take 

place,  -n 

Santa  Cruz  [slipping  his  right  hand  into  Berthe's  muff]. — 

1  suppose  Danae  thought  so. 

Madame  de  P.— Are  you  mythological,  with  your  other 
accomplishments  ?  [She  lays  her  hand  in  Santa  Cruz's  left, 
still  screened  by  the  opera-cloak] 

Berthe. — It  was  a  lovely  ball. 

Santa  Cruz.— It's  only  on  the  way  home  that  I  appreciate 
a  ball.  Think  of  three  mortal  hours  without  taking  off  one's 
gloves.  [He  undoes  Berthe's  glove.  Madame  de  Puymorand 
takes  off  hers  herself] 

Berthe.— Oh,  that  street-lamp  flashed  into  the  c: 
like  lightning. 


THE        ARGONAUT.' 


Santa  Cruz.— It  was  Mephistopheles,  mademoiselle.  You 
have  never  seen  Faust — but  do  you  play  the  piano,  four- 
handed  music  ? 

Berths. — I  never  have. 

Santa  Cruz  [to  himself].— So  I  see— a  dear  little  hand 
with  no  response  in  it ;  a  silent  key-board.  But  the  mother ! 
What  a  musician  ! 

Berthe. — I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  fight  that  truffle 
man  to-morrow, 

Santa  Cruz. — I  won't  hurt  him  much.  I  will  show  him 
to  you  with  his  arm  in  a  sling — so  poetical  for  a  man  with  a 
bay-window. 

Berthe.— Oh,  the  sky  at  night !  Lovely,  lovely  !  [She 
J>uts  her  head  out  of  the  window  on  her  side  of  the  carriage  ; 
so  does  Santa  Cruz,  softly  kissing  her  hair.  Madame  de 
Puyynorand  draws  him  back  by  the  hand  she  holds;  but  he 
does  not  give  her  both  his  hands,  doubtless  because  there  is  a 
Prior  claim  upon  the  other.'] 


ACT  FIFTH. 
Scene — Madame  de  Puymorand's  Room.     Two  o'clock  A.  M. 

Rose. — Two  o'clock.  There  they  are.  Let  me  wheel  this 
accusing  arm-chair  into  the  other  room,  and  brush  away  the 
cake  crumbs.  Madame  won't  see  them,  though  ;  she  never 
sees  anything  but  herself. 

Madame  de  P. — Rose,  finish  undressing  me.  It  will  only 
be  finishing,  for  I  thought  I  never  should  arrive  with  my 
dress  on  ;  as  it  is  I  have  left  about  twenty-six  yards  of 
flounces  at  the  ball.  The  ball  was  grand,  as  one  calls  a  bat- 
tle grand. 

Berthe. — But,  mamma,  unless  there  are  too  many  people 
at  a  ball  there  are  never  people  enough. 

Madame  de  P. — Very  true  j  and  where  did  you  learn  so 
much? 

Berthe. — Monsieur  Arthur  said  so. 

Madame  de  P. — Monsieur  Arthur  talks  to  you  a  great 
deal.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  waltz  with  you, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  retail  his  opinions 
to  you.     Take  care,  Rose,  you  are  pulling  my  hair. 

Rose. — It  was  a  gray  hair,  madame,  but  that  was  the  only 
one. 

Madarne  de  P.  [aside']. — A  white  hair,  a  marriageable 
daughter,  and  a  promise  to  meet  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Bois  to- 
morrow. I'm  not  going.  Poor  Santa  Cruz  !  Perhaps  he 
can't  go  himself;  that  duel 

Berthe. — Mamma,  do  you  believe  those  gentlemen  will 
fight  ?    Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  really  think  ? 

Madame  de  P. — I  most  certainly  do. 

Berthe. — Well,  I  like  Monsieur  Arthur  to  waltz  with,  but 
I  like  Monsieur  de  Santa  Cruz  to  love. 

Madame  de  P. — That's  a  charming  maidenly  speech  ! 
Mademoiselle,  I  forbid  you  to  think  of  Monsieur  de  Santa 
Cruz.     Understand  that  he  is  a  man  who  will  never  marry. 

Berthe. — What  difference  does  that  make  ? 

Madame  de  P. — Oblige  me  by  going  directly  to  your  room. 

Berthe. — Good-night,  mamma.  Kiss  me.  If  you  don't 
kiss  me  to-night  I  shall  be  very  unhappy. 

Madame  de  P. — Why  ? 

Berthe. — Because  I  feel  like  crying. 

Madame  de  P.  [aside]. — So  do  I.  [To  Rose] — Rose,  there 
is  my  husband  just  coming  in.  Ask  him  to  step  here  a  mo- 
ment. [Kissing  Berthe^  Good-night,  sweetheart.  Say 
your  prayers  like  a  good  child  and  sleep  till  noon.  [Exit 
Berthe^ 

Monsieur  de  P. — Why  do  you  send  for  me,  Marie  ? 

Madame  de  P. — You  have  not  kept  your  word;  you  prom- 
sed  to  find  us  and  take  us  home. 

Monsieur  de  P. — Your  assurance  is  simply  sublime.  Your 
friend  Santa  Cruz  picked  some  absurd  supper  quarrel  with 
my  friend  Hercule,  and  for  the  last  hour  I've  been  engaged 
in  the  pleasing  task  of  throwing  water  on  the  flames. 

Madame  de  P. — And  you've  arranged  it,  and  they  won't 
meet? 

Monsieur  de  P. — And  I've  arranged  it,  and  they  won't  meet. 

Mada?ne  de  P. — You  are  good.     I  love  you  for  that. 

Monsieur  de  P. — I  wonder  how  much  of  that  particular 
fib  is  true  ? 

******** 

[So  ends  the  five  hours'  comedy.  If  it  had  lasted  six  hours 
mother  and  daughter  would  have  been  equally  past  praying 
for.] 

Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  t/ie  French  of  Arsene 
Houssaye,  by  Philip  Shirley. 


A  small  man,  with  dark  skin,  glossy  black  hair,  and  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  wearing  a  slouch  hat  of  peculiar  shape,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  entered  a  Third  Avenue  elevated  rail- 
way train  recently.  On  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he 
wore  a  ring  which  had  a  noticeably  large  head.  He  took  a 
seat  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  after  glancing  around  at  the 
faces  of  the  passengers,  but  recognizing  nobody.  As  the 
train  neared  the  Grand  Street  station  a  peculiar  perfume 
pervaded  the  car,  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  passen- 
gers. When  ihe  train  stopped  the  little  dark  man  alighted, 
and  the  perfume  followed  him  to  the  station  platform.  Two 
olher  men  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  car,  stepped  upon 
the  platform,  and,  after  hesitating  for  a  moment,  went  straight 
to  the  dark  man.  The  three  men  shook  hands  and  de- 
scended to  the  street,  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  under- 
tones, and  in  a  tongue  that  none  of  the  half  dozen  persons 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  their  actions  could 
recognize  as  any  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  spoken 
in  polyglot  New  York. 


From  the  New  York  Herald:  A  number  of  members  of 
the  Prohibitory  Amendment  Association  seem  to  have  lost 
their  senses  during  the  recent  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers.  The  gentleman  who  finally  was  elected 
President  was  objected  to  in  fierce  language  because  he 
sometimes  had  wine  on  his  table.  If  the  Prohibitionists  im- 
agine that  any  law  can  prevent  a  man  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing whatever  he  likes  in  his  own  house,  they  will  save  time 
and  temper  by  retiring  from  the  struggle  at  once.  All  rea- 
sonable men  want  to  discourage  drunkenness,  but  if  intoxi- 
vas  caused  only  by  what  men  drink  at  home,  a 
jerson  would  seldom  be  seen. 


APRIL     MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Whence  and  Whither. 

This  is  what  he  said,  in  brief, 
Sekasa,  the  Kaffir  chief, 
To  the  Frenchman  Arbrousset, 
As  beneath  the  palms  they  lay ; 
'  I  shepherded  that  time  my  flock 
Twelve  long  years ;    then  on  a  rock 
I  sat  me  down,  thereon  to  mark 
What  would  happen  in  the  dark. 
Questions  sad  I  asked,  and  none 
Answered — could  not  answer  one ; 
Nay,  myself  I  could  not  answer  ; 
Nor  can  any  living  man,  sir, 
Though  as  wise  as  your  Voltaire. 
But  1  wander,  M'sieu — where? 
Ah  !    who  made  the  Stars? — and  who 
Taught  them  their  dances  in  the  blue? 
Do  the  Waters,  swift  and  bright, 
As  they  flow  from  morn  to  night, 
Never  weary  of  their  race? 
Whence  and  whither,  to  what  Place? 
Where  do  they  find  rest, 
In  what  arms,  and  on  what  Breast? 
Whence  and  whither  go  the  Clouds, 
In  wedding  garments,  and  in  shrouds? 
Such  imperishable  crowds  1 
Whither  away, 
By  night  and  day, 
Like  shadows  over  a  magic  glass, 
Do  they  pass,  and  pass,  and  pass? 
Weeping  out  themselves  in  rain, 
They  are  falling  now  again. 
Who  sends  them, 
And  ends  them? 

And  who,  when  all  is  done,  befriends  them? 
We  have  many  a  sharp  diviner 
(Though  you  French  savants  are  finer), 
But  they  do  not  fetch  the  rain, 
For  they  have  no  means  of  making  it, 
Nor  any  chance  of  breaking  it ; 
Nor  do  I  see  them,  though  I  watch  well, 
Go  for  it,  either  to  Heaven  or  Hell ; 
But  somehow  they  seem  to  have  the  spelL 
I  can  not  see  the  Wind, 
Above,  before,  behind. 
I  know  not  whence  it  is, 
Whether  from  bale  or  bliss ; 
But  all  the  same  I  know  it, 
For  I  am  what  you  call  a  poet. 
I  feel  what  makes  it  come  and  go, 
And  rage,  and  worry,  and  roar. 
For  I  live,  you  see,  on  the  shore 
Where  the  blasts  of  Afric  blow. 
But  I  shall  never  know 
How  the  luscious  corn  doth  grow. 
Yesterday — yes,  it  was  yesterday — 
There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  my  field, 
That  is  thick  to-day  as  a  warrior's  shield ; 
For,  look  to-day,  and  look  far  away, 
It  is  fresh  and  green, 
And  the  sky  over  all  is  serene. 
Who  gave  it  this  power  to  bring  forth? 
Who  and  what,  save  the  Earth, 
Who  folds  us  all  in  her  broad  arms'  girth, 
This  young  old  Mother,  the  Earth?" 

— R.  H.  Stoddard  in  Harper's  Monthly. 


Easter. 
Like  a  meteor,  large  and  bright, 
Fell  a  golden  seed  of  light 
On  the  field  of  Christmas  night 

When  the  Babe  was  born. 
Then  'twas  sepulchred  in  gloom, 
Till  above  His  holy  tomb 
Flashed  its  everlasting  bloom  — 

Flower  of  Easter  morn  I 

— J.  B.  Tabb  in  Harpers  Monthly. 


Unloved. 
Paler  than  the  water's  white 

Stood  the  maiden  in  the  shade, 
And  more  silent  than  the  night 

Were  her  lips  together  laid ; 
Eyes  she  hid  so  long  and  still 

By  lids  wet  with  unshed  tears, 
Hands  she  loosely  clasped  at  will, 

Though  her  heart  was  full  of  fears.  .  .  . 
Never,  never,  never  more 

May  her  soul  with  joy  be  moved ; 
Silent,  silent,  silent — for 

He  was  silent  whom  she  loved  1 

— Rose  Hawtlwrne  Lathrof  in  the  Atlantic. 


In  the  Belfry  of  the  Nieuwe  Kerk. 
(AMSTERDAM.) 

Not  a  breath  in  the  stifled,  dingy  street  I 
On  the  Stadhuis  tiles  the  sun's  strong  glow 
Lies  like  a  kind  of  golden  snow. 
In  the  square  one  almost  sees  the  heat 
The  mottled  tulips  over  there 
By  the  open  casement  pant  ior  air. 
Grave,  portly  burghers,  with  their  vrouws, 
Go  hat  in  hand  to  cool  their  brows. 
But  high  in  the  fretted  steeple,  where 
The  sudden  chimes  burst  forth  and  scare 
The  lazy  rooks  from  the  belfry  beam, 
And  the  ring-doves  as  they  coo  and  dream 
On  flying- but  tress  or  carven  rose — 
Up  here,  meat  Gott  I  a  tempest  blows  1 — 
Such  a  wind  as  bends  the  forest  tree. 
And  rocks  the  great  ships  out  at  sea. 
Plain,  simple  folk,  who  come  and  go 
On  humble  levels  of  life  below, 
Little  dream  of  ihe  gales  that  smite 
Mortals  dwelling  upon  the  height. 

—  T.  B.  Aldrtch  in  Harper's  Monthly. 


Heredity. 
A  soldier  of  the  Cromwell  stamp. 

With  sword  and  prayer-book  at  his  side. 
At  home  alike  in  church  and  camp  ; 

Austere  he  lived,  and  smileless  died. 
But  she,  a  creature  soft  and  fine — 

From  Spain  some  say,  some  say  from  France ; 
Within  her  veins  leapt  blood  like  wine — 

She  led  her  Roundhead  lord  a  dance  1 
In  Grantham  church  they  lie  asleep  ; 

Just  where,  the  verger  may  not  know. 
Strange  that  two  hundred  years  should  keep 

The  old  ancestral  fires  aglow. 
In  me  these  two  have  met  again ; 

To  each  my  nature  owes  a  part ; 
To  one,  the  cool  and  reasoning  brain ; 

To  one,  the  quick,  unreasoning  heart  I 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  Atlantic, 


THE     BAD     BOY. 


"I  hear  you  had  burglars  over  to  your  house  last  night," 
said  the  grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he  came  in  and  sat 
on  the  counter  right  over  a  little  gimlet-hole,  where  the 
grocery  man  had  fixed  a  darning  needle  so  that  by  pulling  a 
string  the  needle  would  fly  up  through  the  hole  and  run  into 
the  boy  about  an  inch.  The  grocery  man  had  been  laying 
for  the  boy  for  two  days,  and  now  that  he  had  got  him  right 
over  the  needle  the  first  time,  it  made  him  laugh  to  think 
how  he  would  make  him  jump  and  yell,  and  as  he  edged  off 
and  got  hold  of  the  string,  the  boy  sat  still  and  looked  un- 
conscious of  impending  danger.  The  grocery  man  pulled, 
and  the  boy  sat  still.  He  pulled  again  and  again,  and  finally 
the  boy  said  : 

"Yes,  it  is  reported  that  we  had  burglars  over  there.  Oh, 
you  needn't  pull  that  string  any  more.  I  heard  you  was 
setting  a  trap  for  me,  and  I  put  a  piece  of  board  inside  my 
pants,  and  thought  I  would  let  you  exercise  yourself.  Go 
ahead,  if  it  amuses  you.     It  don't  hurt  me." 

The  grocery  man  looked  sad,  and  then  smiled  a  sickly 
sort  of  a  smile  at  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  puncture  the  boy, 
and  then  he  said:  "Well,  how  was  it?  The  policeman 
didn't  seem  to  know  much  about  the  particulars." 

"Now,  lei's  have  an  understanding,"  says  the  boy.  "What- 
ever I  say  you  are  not  to  give  me  away.  It's  a  go,  is  it? 
Wei!,  you  see  I  heard  ma  tell  pa  to  bring  up  another  bottle 
of  liniment  last  night.  When  ma  has  a  pain  anywhere,  she 
just  uses  liniment  for  all  that  is  out,  and  a  pint  bottle  don't 
last  more  than  a  week.  Well,  I  told  my  chum,  and  we  laid 
for  pa.  This  liniment  ma  uses  is  awful  hot,  and  almost 
blisters.  Pa  went  to  the  Langtry  show,  and  didn't  get  home 
till  late,  and  me  and  my  chum  decided  to  teach  pa  a  lesson. 
I  don't  think  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  go  to  the  theatres  and 
not  take  his  wife  or  his  little  boy.  So  we  concluded  to  burgle 
pa.  We  agreed  to  lay  on  the  stairs,  and  when  he  came  up 
my  chum  was  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  dried  bladder, 
and  I  was  to  stab  him  on  his  breast-pocket  with  a  stick,  and 
break  the  liniment  bottle,  and  make  him  think  he  was  killed. 
It  couldn't  have  worked  better  if  we  had  rehearsed  it.  We 
had  talked  about  burglars  at  supper  time,  and  got  pa  nerv- 
ous, so  when  he  cameup-stairs  and  was  hit  on  the  head  with 
the  bladder,  the  first  thing  he  said  was  '  burglars,  by  mighty,' 
and  he  started  to  go  back,  and  then  I  hit  him  on  the  breast- 
pocket, where  the  liniment  bottle  was,  and  then  we  rushed  by 
him,  down  stairs,  and  I  said  in  a  stage  whisper:  '  I  guess 
he's  a  dead  man,'  and  we  went  down  cellar  and  up  the  back 
stairs  to  my  room  and  undressed.  Pa  hollered  to  ma  that 
he  was  murdered,  and  ma  called  me,  and  I  came  down  in  my 
night-shirt,  and  the  hired  girl  she  came  down,  and  pa  was 
on  the  lounge,  and  he  said  his  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing 
away.  He  held  his  hand  on  the  wound,  and  said  he  could 
feel  the  warm  blood  trickling  clear  down  to  his  boots.  I 
told  pa  to  stuff  some  tar  into  the  wound,  such  as  he  told  me 
to  put  on  my  lip  to  make  my  mustache  grow,  and  pa  said  : 
'  My  boy,  this  is  no  time  for  trifling.  Your  pa  is  on  his  last 
legs.  When  I  come  up  stairs  I  met  six  burglars,  and  I  at- 
tacked them,  and  forced  four  of  them  down,  and  was  going 
to  hold  them  and  send  for  the  police,  when  two  more,  that  I 
did  not  know  about,  jumped  on  me,  and  I  was  getting  the 
best  of  them,  when  one  of  them  struck  me  over  the  head 
with  a  crow-bar,  and  the  other  stabbed  me  to  the  heart 
with  a  butcher-knife.  I  have  received  my  death-wound, 
my  boy,  and  my  hot  Southern  blood,  that  I  offered  up  so 
freely  for  my  country,  in  her  time  of  need,  is  passing  from 
my  body,  and  soon  your  pa  will  be  only  a  piece  of  poor  clay. 
Get  some  ice  and  put  on  my  stomach,  and  all  the  way  down, 
for  I  am  burning  up.'  I  went  to  the  water- pitcher  and  got  a 
chunk  of  ice  and  put  inside  pa's  shirt,  and  while  ma  was 
tearing  up  an  old  skirt  to  stop  the  flood  of  blood,  I  asked  pa 
if  he  felt  better,  and  if  he  could  describe  the  villains  who  had 
murdered  him.  Pa  gasped  and  moved  his  legs  to  get  them 
cool  from  the  clotted  blood,  he  said,  and  he  went  on  :  '  One 
of  them  was  about  six  foot  high,  and  had  a  sandy  mustache. 
I  got  him  down  and  hit  him  in  the  nose,  and  if  the  police 
find  him  his  nose  will  be  broke.  The  second  one  was  thick- 
set, and  weighed  about  two  hundred.  I  had  him  down,  and 
my  boot  was  on  his  neck,  and  I  was  knocking  two  more 
down,  when  I  was  hit.  The  thick-set  one  will  have  the  mark 
of  boot-heels  on  his  throat.  Tell  the  police,  when  I  am  gone, 
about  the  boot-heel  marks.'  By  this  time  ma  had  got  the 
shirt  tore  up,  and  she  put  it  where  pa  said  he  was  hit,  and 
pa  was  telling  us  what  to  do  to  settle  his  estate,  when  ma  be- 
gan to  smell  the  liniment,  and  she  found  the  broken  bottle 
in  his  pocket,  and  searched  pa  for  the  place  where  he  was 
stabbed,  and  then  she  begun  to  laugh,  and  pa  got  mad  and 
said  he  didn't  see  as  a  death-bed  scene  was  such  an  almighty 
funny  affair,  and  then  she  told  him  he  was  not  hurt,  but  that 
he  had  fallen  on  the  stairs  and  broke  his  bottle,  and  that 
there  was  no  blood  on  him,  and  he  said  :  '  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  my  body  and  legs  are  not  bathed  in  human  gore?' 
and  then  pa  got  up  and  found  it  was  only  the  liniment.  He 
got  mad,  and  asked  ma  why  she  didn't  fly  around  and  get 
something  to  take  that  liniment  off  his  legs,  as  it  was  eating 
them  right  through  to  the  bone,  and  then  he  saw  my  chum 
put  his  head  in  the  door,  with  one  gallus  hanging  down,  and 
pa  looked  at  me  and  then  he  said  :  '  Lookahere,  if  I  find  out 
it  was  you  boys  that  put  up  this  job  on  me,  I'll  make  it  so 
hot  for  you  that  you  will  think  liniment  is  ice  cream  in  com- 
parison.' I  told  pa  that  it  didn't  look  reasonable  that  me 
and  my  chum  could  be  six  burglars,  six  feet  high,  with  our 
noses  broke,  and  boot-heel  marks  on  our  necks  ;  and  pa  he 
said  to  us  to  go  to  bed  allfired  quick,  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  rinse  of  that  liniment ;  and  we  retired.  Say,  how  does 
pa  strike  you  as  a  good  single-handed  liar?" 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  grocery  man's  best  customers, 
a  deacon  in  the  church,  had  come  in  and  sat  down  on  the 
counter,  over  the  darning-needle,  and  as  the  grocery  man 
came  in  with  some  coal,  the  boy  pulled  the  string,  and  went 
out  doors,  and  tipped  over  a  basket  of  rutabagas,  while  the 
deacon  got  down  off  the  counter  with  his  hands  clasped, and 
anger  in  evfcry  feature,  and  told  the  groceryman  he  could 
whip  him  in  two  minutes.  The  grocery  man  asked  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  deacon  hunted  up  the  source  from 
which  the  darning-needle  came  through  the  counter,  and 
as  the  boy  went  across  the  street  the  deacon  and  the  gro- 
cery man  were  rolling  on  the  floor,  the  groceryman  trying  to 
hold  the  deacon's  fist  while  he  explained  about  the  needle. 
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BOSTON    WOMEN. 
A  New  View  of  Femininity  at  the  Modern  Athens. 


A  friend,  who  has  made  a  reflective  study  of  women  in  two 
or  three  countries,  says  that  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  second  wife  he  will  come  to  Boston  for  her,  for  nowhere 
else  are  there  such  nice  girls.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
best  class  of  Boston  girls  have  the  fine  complexions  and 
good  manners  of  English,  girls  without  their  inanity  ;  they 
are  mobile  and  witty  as  French  women,  without  their  frivol- 
ity ;  they  dress  with  a  blending  of  Philadelphia  quietness 
and  Parisian  taste  ;  they  are  affectionate  as  Southern  girls, 
without  their  vicious  temper  ;  they  flirt  adorably  without 
compromising  themselves  or  anybody  else  ;  they  are  charm- 
ing comrades  in  maturer  years,  and,  by  their  taste  and 
piquancy,  keep  their  place  with  husbands  and  sons  after  they 
have  passed  into  the  region  of  neuralgia  and  white  shawls. 
It  takes  courage  to  assert  such  an  opinion  in  a  world  of 
pretty  women,  and  it  should  not  be  given  without  reason. 

This  picture  is  directly  opposed  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
Boston  woman — a  gaunt  female  in  spectacles  and  bright 
blue  veil,  who  has  the  plumpness  and  complexion  of  a  dried 
codfish  ;  prying,  viewy,  censorious ;  who  talks  about  the  "val- 
ues of  the  inexpressible,"  the  "  relativity  of  the  perceptives," 
and  the  "  conjugation  of  the  infinite."  Unfortunately,  she  is 
not  extinct ;  but,  like  the  elk  and  moose,  she  grows  scarcer 
year  by  year.  Perhaps  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
typical  New  England  woman  because  she  is  pervasive  in  so- 
ciety as  oil  of  peppermint,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
peeking  and  prying,  one  of  her  is  as  good  as  a  dozen.  She 
it  was  who  worried  the  blue  out  of  youthful  skies  by  anxiety 
about  damp  shoes  for  healthy  young  people  who  gloried  in 
being  soaked  by  summer  rains,  and  minded  wet  feet  as  much 
as  a  duck  does  the  sand  in  his  toenails.  Her  horror  of  good 
fare  was  unutterable  as  her  dread  of  heresy,  and  who  pre- 
scribed "  healthful "  desserts  of  rice  and  West  India  molas- 
ses or  corn-starch  custard  in  place  of  mince-pie  and  plum- 
pudding.  It  was  she  who  instilled  into  your  tender  mind 
the  duty  of  being  dutiful  to  your  maiden  aunt,  "  because  she 
has  a  lot  of  money,  and  when  she  dies,  if  you  please  her, 
she'll  leave  you  some."  It  was  she  whom  I  heard  say  to  a 
young  author  happy  over  his  new  book  just  out :  "  I  s'pose 
you  paid  enough  to  get  it  published,  didn't  you  ?  " — and  to  a 
woman  of  good  descent,  not  so  rich  as  she  might  be,  who 
wanted  the  family  coat  of  arms  copied  for  a  relic  :  "  Are 
you  sure  it  wasn't  a  livery  coat  instead  of  a  coat  of  arms, 
now?"  For  this  kind  of  creature  couldn't  omit  the  chance 
of  making  a  brutal  speech  for  any  consideration,  and  holds 
spite  with  a  rancor  and  canker  you  wouldn't  believe.  This 
kind  of  woman  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  feudal  malice  and 
vice.  She  came  of  the  families  that  hung  the  Salem  witches 
and  drove  Quakers  into  the  wilderness,  and  is  the  unlovely 
physical  result  of  cramped,  distorted  ways  of  living,  of  sapless, 
stingy  fare,  cold,  aguish  bed-rooms,  in  stuffy,  smelly  houses, 
the  godlessness  and  inhumanity  of  whose  habits  yet  linger 
in  rank  savor  about  their  old  beams  and  plaster.  Thank 
heaven,  this  harpy  race  is  dying  out,  between  "  liver"  and 
pneumonia. 

There  are  two  styles  of  modern  Boston  girls.  One  style 
embraces  a  luxurious  sort  of  damsel,  rather  dazzling  in  girl- 
hood, with  peach-and  creamy  cheeks,  round  contours,  liquid, 
glowing  dark  eyes,  and  hair  like  black  satin,  apt  to  ripen 
into  a  sumptuous  later  beauty.  It  is  odd,  but  you  will  find 
more  of  these  large,  glowing,  imperious  black  eyes  in  and 
around  Boston  than  you  will  in  any  city  of  the  South.  It 
comes  of  a  strain  of  rich,  hot  cavalier  blood,  that  is  respon 
sible  for  most  of  the  daring  and  the  romance  of  New  Eng- 
land stories,  and  a  good  deal  ef  the  latter  underlies  the  dec- 
orous surface  of  New  England  society  to-day,  especially 
among  the  old  families.  It  is  the  romance  of  self-will  and 
rivalry — there  is  little  love  romance  left  in  the  world.  One 
dark-eyed,  old-school  lady  I  know,  had  a  fondness  for  a 
man  who  was  in  debt  to  her  own  brother  some  thousands  of 
dollars,  borrowed  on  his  note  of  hand.  Alter  the  brother's 
funeral,  while  the  rest  were  at  the  grave,  she  hunted  up  the 
note  among  the  dead  man's  papers,  tore  off  the  signature, 
and  defied  family  indignation  with  the  cool  remark  :  "  There 
was  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  it."  I  know  of  a  woman 
with  the  profile  of  Liberty  on  the  coins,  who,  tired  of  her  old, 
over-fond  husband,  went  off  to  the  seaside  in  summer,  passed 
herself  as  a  widow  and  the  husband  in  his  brief  visits  as  her 
uncle,  actually  married  a  young  second  husband  out  of  a 
good  Boston  family,  and  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  her  old 
home  for  two  years  before  the  trick  was  found  out.  Then 
the  hussy  contrived  to  make  the  first  husband  mortgage  his 
property  and  give  her  half  he  was  worth  before  he  was  done 
with  her.  She  had  some  shameful  secret  of  his  money-get- 
ting in  her  keeping,  and  this  was  the  price  of  her  silence. 
The  wealthy  old  bachelor,  Ben  Wright,  whose  ten  or  twenty 
wills  made  such  work  for  the  Probate  Court,  not  long  ago, 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  rich  people  to  please 
themselves.  He  had  a  partiality  for  pretty  women,  especially 
for  one  gay  young  married  woman,  wife  of  a  stock-broker, 
one  of  the  new  people ;  and  when  the  doctor  ordered  him 
down  to  Florida  for  the  winter,  what  does  he  do  but  write 
up  to  her  family,  asking  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  come 
down  and  take  care  of  him?  Down  she  fluttered  with  trunks 
and  toilets  bewitching,  installed  herself  at  his  side,  and  at 
last  got  him  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor,  giving  her  the  bulk 
of  his  millions.  The  family  threatened  to  put  her  letters  in 
court,  and  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  she  got  a  hun- 
dred thousand  or  so.  Her  husband  is  remarkably  pleased 
with  the  financial  ability  of  his  wife,  and  both  move  in  the 
gayest  of  gay  society.  The  world  is  wide,  and,  as  one  lady 
of  irreproachable  notions  said,  "  if  you  shut  sinners  out  ol 
society  you  don't  always  know  whether  it  is  they  or  you  that 
are  outside  the  most.  I  don'fmake  such  persons  my  bosom 
friends,  or  ask  them  to  my  house,  neither  when  I  meet  them 
do  I  feel  obliged  to  sit  as  judge  and  jury  on  my  fellow-creat- 
ures"; which  expresses  the  amiable  sentiments  of  society 
toward  pleasant  people  in  general. 

Leaving  out  the  flawed  peaches,  there  is  another  sort  of 
Boston  girl,  delicate  of  complexion,  with  bright,  expressive 
eyes,  and  face  all  gay,  with  quick  intelligence,  swaying  fig- 
ure, dancing  step,  and  style  more  simple  and  perfect  than 
that  of  any  other  woman  made.  She  does  not  transfix  you 
with  repartee,  like  your  clever  Californians ;  she  hasn't  so 


much  of  the  bouncing  manner  of  the  New  York  girl.  Away 
from  the  men,  she  isn't  sentimental  as  the  Alabamian,  who 
is  quite  capable  of  quoting  "  Marmion  "  to  you  at  any  time, 
nor  does  she  tolerate  poems  of  the  St.  Louis-Milwaukee  or- 
der. She  is  the  kind  of  girl  her  father  takes  comfort  in  talk- 
ing to,  and  who  never  needs  snubbing  from  her  brother  to 
keep  her  in  order.  She  isn't  turned  out  to  order  by  the 
dozen,  like  those  insipid  model  young  English  ladies  who 
come  over  traveling  with  their  papas  and  mammas,  and  who 
give  you  the  idea  of  needing  to  be  kept  in  boxes  all  their 
lives.  The  Boston  girl  is  made  to  order  and  the  pattern 
broken.  The  voices  of  well-bred  young  women  here  are 
curiously  alike  ;  and  1  have  turned  so  often  to  greet  a  friend, 
whose  soft,  tunable  voice  I  could  have  sworn  to,  and  found 
a  stranger,  that  it  is  more  frequent  than  amusing.  Perhaps 
from  something  I  have  said  before,  you  get  the  idea  that  the 
Boston  girl  knows  how  to  dress.  She  don't  wear  palm-leaf 
cashmere  suits  with  ten-inch  fringes  on  the  street,  like  the 
tip-top  Denver  girl,  or  cross  quagmires  in  ruby  velvet,  like 
the  gorgeous  young  cattle-queen  aloresaid.  She  frequently 
wears  rubbers,  and  writes  on  postal- cards  sometimes,  but 
you  are  never  tempted  to  take  her  for  an  actress  or  a  parlor- 
maid out.  You  see  her  walking  down  the  Common  with  her 
gray-headed  papa  mornings — he  on  his  way  to  business  ; 
she,  with  her  embroidered  bag  of  books,  on  her  way  to  les- 
sons— both  chatting  like  good  comrades.  Her  mamma  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  send  a  French  maid  with  her  every 
time  she  goes  out  alone  ;  at  least  only  the  stock-brokers 
(the  new  people)  do  that,  and  nice  work  the  girls  and  the 
maids  together  make  sometimes.  The  smart  American  girl 
savors  enough  mischief  without  having  a  French  bonne  to 
teach  her  any  more  than  she  knows  already. 

Boston  is  a  woman's  city,  where  they  come  and  go  with  an 
independence  highly  convenient  to  all  concerned.  The 
mammas  can  remember  when  it  was  not  etiquette  for  ladies 
to  visit  the  Athensum  Art  Gallery  in  day  time  without  an 
escort,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  wish  their  daughters  under 
any  such  restrictions.  The  fine,  slender  girls  I  meet  step- 
ping across  the  Common  to  their  lessons,  with  that  deer-like 
carrriage  of  the  head  that  suits  their  soft,  serious  eyes,  and 
their  faces  which  have  the  innocence  of  a  thoughtful,  well- 
informed  child,  dressed  in  plain  English  suits  of  forest- 
green  cashmere,  with  close  capes,  furry  hat  and  feather,  trim 
to  the  tips  of  their  (rills,  gloves,  and  boots,  are  an  order  of 
young  ladyhood  one  could  bear  to  see  oftener.  Such  girls 
will  never  need  their  freedom  abridged.  If  their  mammas 
wish  to  have  a  game  dinner  over  at  Point  Shirley — which  is 
across  the  bay  for  San  Francisco — they  make  up  a  party  and 
have,  if  anything,  a  better  time  than  their  husbands  who 
may  be  dining  in  the  next  room,  as  happened  once.  Wom- 
en in  society  go  to  opera  and  theatre  unattended  and  un- 
criticised.  As  one  envious  girl  said  :  "New  York  people  of 
family  think  they  can't  go  anywhere  without  the  carriage 
and  a  guard  of  honor ;  here  the  nice  people  think  they  can 
go  everywhere  and  anyhow."  What's  the  good  of  being 
better  family  than  everybody  else,  if  you  can't  do  as  you 
please  ? 

Now,  the  Boston  young  man  from  the  country,  when  he 
reads  this,  will  inevitably  have  to  show  that  all  the  women 
here  are  not  of  this  perfection.  Perhaps  he  don't  know  of 
one  who  answers  to  the  picture.  I  can't  help  it,  if  he  is  so 
unfortunate.  At  the  same  time,  I  won't  say  there  are  not 
stupid,  second-rale  women  in  Boston.  There  must  be,  to 
keep  up  the  clientele  of  the  Madame  Bazin,  who  has  rooms 
at  the  Tremont  House,  and  sells  a  magic  French  liquid  at 
twenty-five  dollars  the  bottle,  which  removes  wrinkles  and 
makes  the  face  fair  and  smooth — for  twenty-four  hours. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  used  by  Frenchwomen  since 
Marie  Antoinette's  time  or  before.  The  court  ladies  used 
the  "  Balm  of  Mecca,"  a  very  fine  turpentine  varnish  which 
drew  the  skin  out  of  its  wrinkles,  softened,  and  gave  it  lustre 
for  a  time.  I  have  seen  the  recipe  book  which  a  lady  in 
Boston  has  been  gathering  for  a  score  of  years  from  old 
family  recipes,  French  artists,  and  odd  sources,  and,  faith, 
one  would  say  all  the  arts  practiced  on  Queen  Esther  must 
have  been  handed  down.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics  sold  by  fashionable  New  York  dealers 
to-day  are  from  the  formulas  compiled  for  Madame  Pompa 
dour,  and  in  use  ever  since.  Sibylla. 

Boston,  March  15,  1883. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  :  Some  months 
ago  a  Boston  clothier  started  his  son  for  Nashville  with  stock 
to  open  a  retail  store,  and  the  other  day  a  friend  who  knew 
of  the  circumstances  met  the  father,  and  inquired  :  "Well, 
how  does  Jake  get  along?"  "Shake  is  home  again,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Why,  I  thought  he  was  in  Nashville?"  "So 
he  vas."  "And  I  heard  he  was  doing  a  rushing  business." 
"  Vhell,  peesness  rushed  a  little  on  der  start,  but  it  finally 
dropped  off  until  it  doan'  pay  expenses."  "And  so  Jake 
busted?"  "Vhell,  it  amounts  to  de  same  ting,  I  suppose. 
Der  fire  didn't  get  half  a  start  perfore  der  engine  vhas  on 
hand  !  Poor  Shake  !  It  vhas  a  crushing  blow  vhen  dey 
found  a  candle  in  a  box  of  shavings  !  He  vhas  so  young, 
you  see  ! " 

W.  D.  McAdoo  kept  a  hotel  in  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  ordered  a  pane  of  plate-glass  from  New  York, 
twenty-two  by  thirty-two  inches.  Mr.  McAdoo  wrote  feet 
when  he  should  have  written  inches,  and  the  New  York  firm 
was  obliged  to  import  the  glass  from  France.  The  enormous 
pane,  one  inch  thick,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  by  thirty- 
two  leet  long,  now  lies  on  the  wharf  at  Norfolk  ;  and  even  if 
Mr.  McAdoo  needed  it,  there  is  no  way  of  transporting  it,  as 
it  would  not  pass  through  the  cuts  along  the  railroads  nor 
the  covered  bridges.  It  cost  three  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars. 

It  is  surprising  how  Senator  Beck  will  work  up  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  anything  that  he  takes  hold  of.  He  came  to 
this  country  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  and  worked  on  the  same 
farm  in  Livingston  County,  New  York,  that  Secretary  Teller 
worked  upon.  When  they  met  in  the  Senate,  Beck  said  : 
"  Well,  Henry,  when  we  used  to  drive  old  Brown's  oxen  we 
never  expected  to  meet  in  the  United  States  Senate."  "  No, 
Jim,"  said  Teller;  "we  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  place." 

Marrons  deguisSes. — Old  stories  dressed  up  anew.  Mar- 
tons  glades.— Old  stories  coldly  received. 


MIXED   MARRIAGES. 


A  Roman  Catholic  Priest  Makes  War  Upon  Them. 


There  recently  occurred  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Louis  A.  Tesson  and  Miss  Maggie 
Duncan,  the  gentleman  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  lady  a  Pro- 
testant, and  both  of  wealthy  and  respectable  familes  and 
moving  in  the  highest  social  circles.  There  were  two  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  the  one  at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
Catholic,  the  other  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Both  the 
religious  and  social  gatherings  were  largely  attended  by  re- 
lations and  friends.  In  a  few  days  thereafter  there  appeared 
in  the  Western  Watchman — Catholic  organ  of  the  diocese, 
and  edited  by  the  Reverend  Father  Phelan,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel — the  following  edi- 
torial, entitled  "  Scandalous  Marriages."  We  reproduce  it, 
because  it  is  written  by  a  priest,  approved  in  a  recognized 
church  organ,  has  not  been  disavowed,  and  illustrates  the 
intolerable  insolence  of  an  institution  that  impudently  as- 
serts its  authority  to  intervene  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  to  interfere  in  matters  that  concern  the  welfare  of  our 
domestic  and  social  organization.  We  reprint  it,  because  it 
defines  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to 
mixed  marriages — i.  *.,  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

A  marriage  in  high  life  took  place  last  week,  the  particulars  of  which, 
as  published  in  the  daily  papers,  made  every  Catholic  in  the  city  blush. 
A  young  Catholic,  a  scion  of  the  proudest  French  Catholic  families  of 
the  city,  wedded  a  Protestant  lady  belore  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Why 
did  the  young  man  commit  a  mortal  sin  on  his  wedding  day?  Why 
did  the  young  man  tramp  on  his  religion,  on  his  baptismal  record,  and 
on  his  conscience  upon  his  wedding  day?  Why  did  the  young  man 
spit  upon  the  cross  and  sell  his  manhood  on  his  wedding  day  ?  Why 
did  the  young  man  insult  the  living  and  outrage  the  memory  of  his  dead 
kinsmen  on  his  wedding  day  ?  Why  did  he  turn  his  back  upon  the 
altar  and  renounce  his  first  communion  on  his  wedding  day  ?  It  was 
for  love.  The  young  lady  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  refuse.  She  made  it  as  a  condition  of  the  bestowal  of  her 
hand  that  he  should  unmaji  himself,  deny  himself  and  his  soul,  perjure 
himself,  falsify  his  baptismal  record,  and  insult  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends/before  she  would  be  his  bride.  He  loved  her,  and  he  submitted. 
The  devil  supplied  the  argument  in  this  process  of  apostasy.  He  said 
the  girl  had  as  much  right  to  her  religion  as  he  had  to  his.  That  was 
not  true  ;  but,  even  granting  it,  it  was  not  against  her  religion  to  be 
married  by  a  priest,  while  it  was  a  violation  of  his  religion  and  con- 
science to  be  married  by  a  minister.  He  did  it  for  love.  Accursed 
be  the  man  who  so  loves  a  woman  that  he  would  sell  his  soul  for  her, 
deny  his  God  for  her,  sacrifice  home  and  heaven  for  her.  Such  a 
wedding  is  a  covenant  with  hell  and  a  league  with  the  devil. 

This  article  created  a  sensation  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
greatest  indignation  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  circles 
— in  the  former  for  its  brutal  coarseness  ;  and  among  all 
non-Catholics,  for  its  rude  and  insolent  arrogance.  All  the 
local  journals  discussed  it,  and  it  became  the  sensation  of 
the  hour.  On  the  following  week  the  same  reverend  editor, 
in  the  same  journal,  reiterated  his  views,  and  emphasized 
them  by  the  addition  of  ribald  wit.  We  quote  again,  that 
the  position  of  the  church  may  be  known,  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  under  our  laws  be  fully 
understood  : 

No  bishop  in  the  Catholic  world  would  give  a  Catholic  a  dispensation 
to  marry  a  Protestant  who  demanded  a  supplemental  ceremony  before 
a  Protestant  minister.  In  all  cases  of  mixed  marriage,  the  non-Catho- 
lic party  must  not  only  promise  that  the  Catholic  party  shall  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  assurance 
must  be  given  that  the  children  shah  be  brought  up  Catholics.  These 
two  promises  the  priest  may  exact  under  oath.  Where  the  Protestant 
party  is  not  favorably  disposed  to  the  Cathoiic  Church,  no  bishop  will 
grant  a  dispensation.  If  Protestants  do  not  like  these  conditions  let 
them  seek  elsewhere  for  partners.  If  Catholics  do  not  like  these 
conditions,  let  them  not  seek  to  filch  her  recognition  by  a  profanation 
of  one  of  the  sacraments.  Catholics  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  marry 
Protestants.  This  misconception  results  from  our  lax  system  of  dis- 
pensations. Mixed  marriages  are  forbidden ;  and  only  in  extreme 
cases  can  dispensation  be  legally  granted.  A  young  Catholic  courts  a 
Protestant  young  lady,  and  finally  wins  her  heart  and  hand.  The  wed- 
ding-day is  appointed,  dresses  are  ordered,  bridesmaids  and  grooms- 
men are  named,  a  house  is  bought  and  furnished,  and,  last  of  all,  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  wedding,  they  come  for  a  dispensation.  This 
would  make  the  law  of  the  church  a  farce,  and  the  dispensation  a  bur- 
lesque. The  church  has  not  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the 
rich  ;  and  what  merits  censure  in  one  can  not  be  condoned  in  the  other, 
ft  is  a  little  singular  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the  church  has  the 
faith  of  her  children  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  the  renegade  is 
a  man.  Our  Catholic  young  ladies — to  their  everlasting  credit  be  it 
said— seldom  allow  their  hearts  to  run  away  with  their  religion  ;  and 
when  they  do,  confound  the  darlings,  they  generally  demand  a  coronet 
as  the  price  of  their  apostasy.  But  Rome  has  some  precious  calves 
mixed  up  among  the  sheep  of  her  fold.  They  fatl  in  love  like  a  bull- 
pup  falls  into  a  pail  of  mifk — hopelessly,  head  over  heels,  blindly.  A 
man  should  love  a  woman  before  he  marries  her  ;  he  should  love  her 
more  after  he  marries  her.  But,  to  repeat  what  we  said  last  week, 
"accursed  be  the  man  who  so  loves  a  woman  that  he  would  give  his 
soul  and  the  souls  of  her  unborn  children  for  her  sake."  Were  the 
church  to  teach  that  salvation  is  possible  outside  of  her  own  pale, 
there  would  not  be  a  conversion  in  a  century. 

Leaving  this  incident  to  be  considered  by  all  good  Cath- 
olics who  are  not  blinded  by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  non- 
sense, we  desire  to  admit  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  absurd  utterances  of  all 
its  clerical  idiots.  This  one  declares  that  salvation  outside 
the  church  is  impossible,  and  says :  "  Were  the  church  to 
teach  that  salvation  is  possible  outside  her  own  pale,  there 
would  not  be  a  conversion  in  a  century."  Some  years  ago 
the  writer  visited  Rome,  had  audience  with  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  knelt  and  kissed  the  papal  hand  adorned  by  the 
papal  ring,  and  was  addressed  in  person  by  his  Holiness,  who 
inquired  after  his  friend,  Archbishop  Alemany,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  the  ceremonial  was  over,  and  all  the  trinkets 
of  cross  and  rosary  and  beads  had  been  kissed,  and  all  the 
women  and  children  had  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  and  gar- 
ments of  the  sweet-faced  and  lovable  old  man,  be  mounted  a 
raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  reception  and  made  us 
a  speech.  We  were  men  and  women  of  all  nationalities,  of 
all  religions,  of  all  faiths,  and  of  no  religion  or  faith.  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.,  Pope  of  Rome  and  Vicegerent  of  God, 
then  said  that  we  might  all  hope  to  reach  heaven  ;  a  glori- 
ous immortality  was  attainable  to  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
if  were  good  men  and  women,  and  if  we  did  our  duty  to  our 
fellow-men.  He  distinctly  said  to  us,  then  and  there,  that 
membership  and  profession  of  faith  to  any  church  was  not 
an  assurance  of  God's  favor,  and  that  divine  forgiveness  was 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  he  blessed  us.  We  often  con- 
trast the  utterance  of  this  liberal  sentiment  of  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  Irish 
priests  who  dishonor  their  sacred  calling  by  the  utterancc 
their  narrow  views. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


Mrs.   George  Low  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  Tuesday 
evening  ;  the  family  propose  remaining1  at  San  Rafael  until 
their  departure  for  the  East  and  Europe,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  in  June,  when  they  talk  of  making  a  tour  of  the  world. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallace  is  visiting  the  lower  coast.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  have  recently  built  a  residence  at  Calis- 
toga,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee  return  from  the  Palace  to  their  home  in  Fruit 
Vale  about  the  first  of  April.     Mrs.  Captain  Blair  and  daugh- 
ter will  visit  Santa  Cruz  shortly.     Mrs.  George  Mott,  who 
returned  from  Sacramento  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crock- 
er, will  remain  as  their  guest  for  a  time.     Mrs.  Governor 
Stoneman  with  her  family  will  return  home  in  April  to  San 
Gabriel,  where  she  will  remain  most  of  the  summer.     On 
Wednesday,  Governor  Stoneman  in  company  with  Mayor 
Bartlett,  visited  the  City  Hall.     Fred.  Sharon  is  at  present 
at  Paraiso  Springs.     Mrs.  P.  D.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Friday.     Mrs.  James  W.  Burnham  is  visit- 
ing near  Port  Costa.     Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  who  is  at  present  in 
Florida,  will  return  in  April,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
and  Mrs.   Eastland.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  are  at  the 
Galindo  House,  Oakland.     Hon.  J.  K.  Luttrell,  of  Arizona, 
arrived  here  last  week.     Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor  has  left 
Cheyenne  for  New  York,  where  he  will  probably  remain  ; 
Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  for  some  time  visiting  his  father,  Doc- 
tor Isaac  Taylor,  of  that  city.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourne 
are  down  from  Napa,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace.     Miss 
Florence  Godley  will  leave  this  week  for  the  East,  where  she 
will  probably  remain  for  a  year.     B.  C.  Hartson  and  wife,  of 
Napa,  are  stopping  at  the  Grand.     Hon.  Hugh  Farley  is  at 
the  Palace.     Since  the  duties  of  Harry  Dam's  executive  sec- 
retaryship have  become  less  arduous  he  has  been  enabled  to 
pay  his  friends  in  San  Francisco  a  flying  trip.     Doctor  G. 
C.  Shurtleff,  of  the  Stockton  Asylum,  is  at  the  Lick  House. 
Attorney- General  Kittrell  is  at  the  Palace.     Mrs.  M.  C.  Hil- 
lyn,  of  Nevada,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Eugene  Dupres,  of  this  city. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowie  is  numbered  among  recent  guests  of 
the  Barroilhets,  at  San  Mateo.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Highton  are 
already  projecting  an  excursion   to  Mount  Shasta  for  the 
early  spring.     Miss  Ashe,  of  Stockton,  and   Mrs.  Milton  S. 
Latham  and  son  are  visiting  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.     After  the  wedding  of  Carlton  Coleman  and 
Miss  Blanding,  on  the   nth,  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  pro- 
poses visiting  Europe,  leaving  here  the  last  of  April ;  Tues- 
day the  prospective  groom  gave  a  bachelor  dinner  to  Harry 
Tevis  (the  best  man)  and  ushers.     Louis  Gerstle  left  Thurs- 
day for  New  York,  en  route  for  Europe.     A  misprint   last 
week  stated  that  the  Houghtons,  instead  of  the  Hortons,  ar- 
rived from  Europe.  Porter  Ashe  and  wife  have  just  returned 
from   their  eventful   wedding  trip.     Mr.  and   Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith  will  occupy  the  Barber  residence,  in  San  Rafael,  dur- 
ing Mrs.  Barber's  absence  abroad.      The  month  of  April 
promises  to  be  eventful  as  regards  the   exodus  of  a  great 
majority  of  society  people,  either  for  the  summer  resorts  or 
for  the  East  and  Europe.     Accommodations  are  in  unusual 
demand  in  San  Rafael,  and  consequently  scarce.     Governor 
and  Mrs.  Low   have  secured  a   cottage  at  the  Tamalpais. 
Joseph   Freeborn  and  family  have  leased  a  residence  in 
Ross  Valley  for  the  season.     Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge  proposes 
summering  there,  as  do  also  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and    Mrs.  Lawrence   Poole,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Hubbard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Son- 
tag,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth,  and  Ward  McAllister,  Robert  Nut- 
tall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  who  have  taken  a  house  to- 
gether.    Senator  Fair  arrived   Monday,  after  serving  his 
brief  term  at  Washington  and  dining  the  members  of  the 
Senate.     Hon.  W.  F.  Mesick  left  here  Sunday  for  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  Arizona.     Frank  Miller  (cashier 
of  D.  O.  Mills)  and  wife  have  already  returned  from  their 
southern  trip.     Lieutenant-Governor  Daggett  is  among  the 
arrivals  at  the  Palace.     Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  is  in  Los  An- 
geles, awaiting  her  husband,   who  accompanied  Governor 
Downey  to  San  Diego  previous  to  their  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  have  rented  a  house  at 
San  Rafael  for  the  summer.     Mrs.  John  Davis,  of  Oakville, 
Napa,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dr.  Bucknall,  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding  leaves  in  April  for  the  East.     Thursday 
a  week  ago  Mrs.  Judge  Thornton  was  "at  home"  to  a  num- 
ber of  her  friends.     Among  those  present  were  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Gwin,  Miss  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Miss  Arner,  the  Misses  Maggie  and 
Belle  Brooks,  Miss  May  Thornton,  Mrs.  Faull,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bowie,  Mr.  A.  Bowie,  Captain  Dillenbach,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Colin  Smith,  Mr.   Charles  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haggin  intimated  to  a  number  of  their  friends  that  their 
usual  reception  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  would  be  a 
special  one — a  choice  selection  of  music  supplied  the  omission 
of  dancing.     Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAfee, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Chamberlain,  Miss  Brumigim,  Miss  Wheeler,  Messrs. 
Alfred  and  Harold  Wheeler,  Arthur  Page,  E.   H.  Sheldon, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin.     A  card  party  at  Miss  Florence  Pope's^ 
corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  California  Street,  was  one  of 
the  events  of  the  week.    Lieutenant  Bailey,  of  Angel  Island, 
entertained  Captain  Hussey,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
Lieutenant    Palfrey,  of  the   Engineer   Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
luncheon  last  week ;  after  which,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Nutt  and  Major  Wilhelm,  the  party  visited  numerous  points 
of  interest  on  the  island.     General  Schofield  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  headquarters  officers,  previous  to  his  departure  East. 
Miss  Mamie  Schofield  has  appropriated  grounds  adjoining 
the  residence  at  Black  Point  for  lawn-tennis  purposes.    Miss 
Adele  Jones  and  Mr.  Kingsbury  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  club.     Thursday  the  Italian  Consul 
entertained  a  number  at  dinner  in  his  rooms  at  the  Palace. 
Edwin  Taylor,  son  of  S.  P.  Taylor,  of  Taylorsville,  was  mar- 
ried last  Tuesday  to  Miss  Irene    Martell,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  mother,  only  the  relatives  and  intimates  of  the 
family  assisting.     Their  wedding-trip  to  Santa  Cruz  will  be 
followed,  on  their  return,  by  a  reception  at  the  house  of  the 
groom's  father,  where  the  young  couple  will  reside  for  a  time. 
Miss   Isabella  Parrott's  wedding    to  Douglas  Dick  is   an- 
:mced  for  the  nineteenth  of  June,  to  take  place  at  the 
atniiy  mansion  at  San  Mateo.     The  invitations  tor  the  wed- 


issued  for  Tuesday,  March  27th,  at  half-past  one  P.  M.,  at 
Trinity  Church  ;  the  floral  decorations  are  to  be  unusually 
fine,  after  which  the  wedding  breakfast  will  be  served  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  on  Sutter  Street,  the  eight 
bridesmaids  and  six  ushers  assisting.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage 
will  arrive  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  Europe  on  May  1st. 
The  previous  announcement  of  her  return  was  a  mistake. 
The  "Easter  kettle-drum"  spoken  of  in  our  last  is  to  take 
place  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  April  9th, 
from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock.  It  is  in  aid  of  a  very  deserving 
institution,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  Tickets  may 
be  secured  from  the  Lady  Patronesses,  whose  names  are  as 
follows  :  Mrs.  Atherton,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  William  Barnes,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bigelow,  Mrs.  James  L.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  James  Freeborn,  Mrs.  James 
C.  Flood,  Mrs.  Richard  Floyd,  Mrs.  de  Guigne",  Mrs.  James 
Haggin,  Mrs.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  S.  O.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Richard  Hook- 
er, Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kit- 
tle, Mrs.  John  Kittle,  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low, 
Mrs.  McDowell,  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  Mrs.  J^mes  Otis, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Jules  Reis,  Mrs. 
Henley  Smith,  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
Walcott. 


At  a  dinner  given  to  Raoul  Martinez  by  some  thirty  of 
his  friends,  last  Thursday  evening  (the  occasion  of  his  fare- 
well to  bachelorhood),  the  following  was  the  bill  of  fare.  It 
is  unique  enough  to  warrant  reproduction.  It  was  printed  in 
large  old-style  type,  on  paper  which  was  in  keeping  with  the 
type  : 

Shelle  Fifhe. 


Rhenish  Wine, 
from  ye  Palatinate 
in  ye  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  Germany 


Slicrris  Witts, 
from    JCeres   in  ye 
kingdom  of  Spain. 


Claret  Wine, 

from  Bordeaux 

in  ye  kingdom  of 

France. 


A  Clear  Soupe, 

Made  of  a  Pullet. 

A  Sallet  of  Shrimpes. 
A  Royal  Tu'rbot, 

After  ye  manner  of  ye  Netherlandifh  Men. 

A  Chine  of  Beefe, 

Garnifned  with  Mufheroons. 

Little  Tortoifes, 

yclept  by  ye  Vulgar  "Terrapins,"  with  manchets  of  Indian 
brede. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY. 


What  a  French  Visitor  Thinks  of  its  Manners  and  Customs. 


Sparrow  Grafs,  Artichokes, 

with  a  fair  white  Sauce.  ye  bottoms  alone,  in  ye  Pro- 

vencal fafnion. 

A  Punche, 

Iced,  as  'tis  drunk  by  ye  Romans. 

A  Turkie  Hen, 

filled  with  truffles  and  savoury  herbs,  and  gamifhed  with  ye 
Sallet  called  by  ye  Frenchmen  "Escarole." 

Champagne  Wine,  A    Pudding, 

from  Verzcnay      ^  fashion  of  ye  famed  dlplomate,  Count  Nefselrode. 

in  ye    kingdom  oj  *  J  r 

Fra,Kt  cates  and  Comfits. 

Discovered  by  Dom 

Perignon  of  saintue  Cheefe,  Fruits, 

From  ye  Diftrict  of  Roquefort,  Of  fundrie  &  divers 

in  ye  French  kingdom.  kindes. 


Aqua  Vits, 
of  diz'ers  kindes. 


A  Decoction, 

prepared  from  ye  Berrie  of  ye  Coffee  Tree. 

'This  drink  (it  cometh  from  Turkie)  comforteth  ye  brain 

and  heart,  &  helpeth  digeftion." — Lord  Bacon. 


From  the  New  York  Sun:  "  Not  only  as  a  matter  of  law 
does  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  offer  assassins  no  such 
loophole  of  escape,  but  from  a  moral  point  of  view  every  up- 
right American  and  every  true  friend  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  none  is  offered  to  any  man  concerned  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  atrocity.  To  describe  that  appalling  tragedy 
as  a  political  offense,  and  to  predicate  patriotism  of  the 
ruffians  whose  knives  mangled  Cavendish  and  Burke,  is  a 
detestible  abuse  of  language.  It  is  too  late  to  represent  a 
cowardly,  dastardly  murder  as  a  political  demonstration,  now 
that  it  has  been  repudiated  with  loathing  and  abhorrence  by 
every  accredited  spokesman  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  by  every 
honest  Irishman  in  Europe  and  America.  How  could  a 
crime  have  political  objects  when  its  direct,  inevitable,  and 
obvious  result  was  a  deadly  injury  to  the  Irish  people?  Ah, 
it  may  be  said,  but  these  men,  though  sincere  enough  in  feel- 
ing, were  mistaken  in  their  judgment.  Mistaken,  yes  !  As 
Guiteau  was  mistaken  ;  for  what  was  this  infamous  band  of 
Invincibles  but  a  gang  of  Guiteaus,  who  chose  the  hour  of 
Ireland's  recovered  hope  to  blast  the  happy  prospect  of  re- 
dress, and  plunge  pure-hearted  patriots  in  humiliation  and 
despair?" 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1880,  we  printed  a  list  of 
defaulters  in  official  position  who  had  held  office  in  San 
Francisco.  They  numbered  nineteen  ;  of  these  three  were 
English,  four  were  German,  eight  were  Irish,  one  a  Hol- 
lander, one  Scotch,  and  an  American  ;  seven  were  Jews, 
eight  were  Catholics,  and  four  Protestants  ;  all  were  Demo- 
crats but  three,  and  they  were  of  the  People's  Party;  there 
were  no  Republicans.  Should  we  reprint  this  list  to-day, 
we  could  add  the  name  of  a  Republican  Irishman  of  Pro- 
testant birth,  native  of  Tipperary,  secretary  of  the  Harbor 
Commission  ;  amount,  something  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  we  should  say  that,  in  cur  opinion,  if  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  as  watchful  and  vigilant  as  they  ought, 
this  crime  wo-ild  have  been  detected  months  ago. 


A  Kentucky  divine  wrote  not  long  since  to  the  passenger 
agent  of  a  certain  road,  informing  him  that  his  annual  pass 
for  18S2  had  expired.  He  expatiated  on  the  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  the  old  pass,  and  how  pleased  and  happy  it  had 
made  his  wife  and  children  to  know  that  he  was  permitted 
to  travel  over  the  road  without  paying  fare.  He  finally 
closed  the  epistle  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  was  deserv- 
ing of  an  extension  of  the  favor  for  another  year,  and  signed 
himself  a  worker  in  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  The  head  clerk,  who 
received  the  letter  indorsed  it  on  the  back  by  asking  for  in- 
structions from  the  general  passenger  agent.  The  applica- 
tion was  returned  to  the  chief  clerk  with  the  following  writ- 
ten on  it  by  his  superior  :  "  Telephone  J.  C,  and  if  you  find 


of  Miss  Maggie  Eyre  to  Richard  Donald  Girvin  are  '  the  applicant  is  still  in  his  employ,  you  had  better  fix  him 


The  Vicomte  d'Haussonville  visited  this  country  with  the 
French  delegation  to  the  Yorktown  centennial  celebration. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  a  sensible  and  accurate  book  de- 
scriptive of  his  journey.  A  reviewer  of  the  book  observes 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  In  one  place  Monsieur  d'Haus- 
sonville  says  that  he  wishes  those  who  think  there  are  no 
classes  in  America  would  come  here  and  see  for  themselves. 
Social  distinctions  appeared  to  him  very  rigid,  and  affection 
for  the  past  and  for  tradition  very  strong — two  easily  expli- 
cable facts,  which  surprised  him  not  a  little.  The  latter  ad- 
mirable quality  is  part  of  the  conservatism  of  the  English 
race,  and  it  is  peculiarly  vigorous  in  the  United  States  from 
the  very  fact  that  our  history  is  so  brief  and  our  own  espe- 
cial past  so  limited.  As  to  the  social  distinctions  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  distinctions  have  been  swept  away,  so  far  as 
law  and  constitutions  can  do  it,  it  is  only  natural  that,  from 
their  inherent  weakness  and  necessary  frailly,  they  should 
be  more  jealously  guarded  than  in  other  lands,  where  they 
are  fortified  by  statute,  custom,  and  authority.  Yet  the 
democracy  and  the  equality  are  none  the  less  real  because 
these  harmless  and  rigid  social  distinctions  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Apart  from  outward  graces  and  refinements, 
our  manners  are,  on  the  average  and  at  bottom,  better  than 
those  of  any  other  people,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Democracy  destroys  forms,  but  it  demands  and  breeds  the 
kindliness  and  good-nature  which  are  the  essence  of  the  best 
manners  ;  and  this  fact  Monsieur  d'Haussonville  recognizes 
and  admits.  He  makes  an  honest  confession  on  this  point 
after  describing  the  Pullman-car  conductor  on  the  train  to 
Chicago,  to  whom  he  was  formally  introduced.  After  shak- 
ing hands,  the  conductor  discussed  with  him  the  French  re- 
ception at  Rhode  Island  and  many  other  topics,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  the  Vicomte  rather  absurd,  especially  when  he 
pressed  a  fee  of  two  dollars  into  his  friend's  willing  hand. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  this  little  incident,  he 
frankly  grants  that  the  conductor  was,  in  all  essentials,  a 
better-tempered  man  than  any  of  his  class  in  Europe  ;  and 
hence  follows  the  further  confession  of  this  as  a  general 
truth  applicable  to  the  people  of  a  country  at  large.  In 
whatever  he  says  about  society,  however,  Monsieur  d'Haus- 
sonville shows  that  penetrating  perception  of  which  his  race 
is  sometimes  capable,  and  he  places  his  finger  with  unerring 
accuracy  upon  that  which  is  at  once  our  most  distinguished 
social  peculiarity  and  our  chief  defect.  The  passage  is  worth 
quoting  :  "  En  Amerique  lorsque  vous  partez  pour  une  ville 
quelconque,  on  vous  dit  invariablement,  'Vous  verrez  lade 
tres  jolies  jeunes  filles — veiy  pretty  girls*  En  France  on 
dirait,  de  tres  jolies  femmes.  Toute  la  difference  dont  je 
parle  se  traduit  par  l'emploi  de  ces  deux  mots.  En  Ame'r- 
ique, c'estpour  les  jeunes  filles  qu'est  organise"  le  mouvement 
social — bal,  cotillons,  matine'es.  parties  de  campagne,  tout 
roule  sur  elles  ;  et  les  jeunes  femmes,  sans  en  etre  exclues, 
n'y  prennent  qu'une  part  restreinte,  le  plus  souvent  sous  pre*- 
texte  de  chaperonner  une  ou  plusieurs  sceurs,  cousines,  ou 
amies.  Les  jeunes  personnes  vont  e"galement  beaucoup  au 
theatre,  dinent  seules  en  villes,  ou  vont  faire  des  sejours  chez 

des  amies  marines En  un  mot,  elles  comprennent 

la  vie  telle  que  la  comprend  cette  vieille  ballade  du   G&teau 
de  la  mariee,  qu'on  recite  ou  qu'on  re"citait  autrefois  en  Bre- 
tagne  a  chaque  jeune  fille  le  jour  de  ses  noces  : 
'Vous  n'irez  plus  au  bal, 
Madame  la  marine," 

et  qui  se  terminepar  cet  avertissement  funebre: 
'  Ce  gateau  est  pour  vous  dire 
—  Qu'il  faut  suffrir  et  mourir."  " 

Nothing  could  be  happier  or  more  clever  than  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  which  prevails  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  except  in  Washington,  where  it  is  necessarily  limited 
by  circumstances.  American  society,  as  now  carried  on,  is 
maintained  solely  for  the  benefit  of  young  girls,  and  is  gen- 
erally little  better  than  a  marriage  mart.  The  parents 
launch  their  offspring  as  well  as  possible,  and  display  their 
wares  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  the  business  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  young  girls  themselves,  instead  of  by  their 
mothers,  as  in  England  and  Europe.  There  is  no  special 
objection  to  this  method  of  transacting  the  business,  but  it  is 
preposterous  that  young  girls  and  their  affairs  should  over- 
shadow and  shut  out  everything  and  everybody  else.  The 
result  of  this  absorption  in  one  class  and  one  pursuit  is  that 
American  society  is  often  insufferably  dull  and  flat.  It  is 
made  up  too  exclusively  of  ignorant  girls  and  their  attend- 
ant boys.  Half  the  education  of  a  cultivated  and  attractive 
woman  is  of  course  that  which  is  derived  from  society  and 
from  the  world;  and  yet  American  society  is  almost  wholly 
given  up  to  the  business  of  entertaining  and  marrying  those 
who  are  necessarily  wholly  destitute  of  such  an  education. 
Another  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  social  principles  of  this 
description  is  the  supremacy  of  that  most  rustic  and  unat- 
tractive of  habits,  the  pairing  system,  which  converts  society 
into  a  vast  aggregation  of  tete-a-tetes.  This  prevails  all  over 
the  world  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  it  should  never  reign 
supreme.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  with  us  is  to  drive 
out  of  society  nearly  all  married  people,  for  marriage  under 
such  a  system  is  destructive  of  social  value  ;  nearly  all  un- 
married women  over  twenty-five,  who  are  thought  to  have 
overstayed  their  market ;  and,  finally,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  unmarried  men  of  thiity^and  upward.  In  other 
words,  except  at  a  few  large  balls  and  receptions,  all  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  part  of  society  is  usually  lacking.  It 
has  been  pushed  aside,  and  is  obliged  to  find  all  its  social 
amusement  in  small  coteries  of  its  own.  This  retirement  is 
of  course  voluntary,  because  the  pairing  system  ruins  gen- 
eral society,  and  makes  it,  in  fact,  impossible  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense.  A  clever  young  Englishman  not  long  ago 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  fact  that,  whenever  he  asked 
who  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  as  the  French  say,  might  be, 
he  was  invariably  told,  not  that  she  was  Mrs.  Blank,  but 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  Miss  Blank.  The  girl,  like  the 
boy,  is  properiy  the  most  insignificant  member  of  society. 
When  a  young  man  goes  forth  into  the  world,  he  starts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  works  his  way  up.  The  same 
rule  should  apply  to  young  women  in  society.  They  have 
their  place,  and  it  is  an  important  one  ;  but  they  should  not 
start  in  social  life  at  the  top,  and  then  slowly  descend. 


THE        ARGONAUT: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tbat  Knocking. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  liberal  offer,  as  contained  in  your  edi- 
torial of  the  seventeenth  instant,  regarding  the  "  knockings"  in  a  Van 
Ness  Avenue  house,  will  likely  not  be  accepted.  From  what  is  told, 
we  judge  that  the  ' '  knockings  "  were  responsive,  not  alone  to  the  name 
of  a  daughter  of  the  family,  but  also  to  the  nann:  of  a  masculine  friend 
of  the  "knocker."  The  story  goes  that  an  expiration  of  the  cellar  of 
the  house  by  a  curious  one  served  to  -place  the  "  knocker,"  The  knock- 
ing spirit  can  no  longer  be  heard — it  has  departed  to  sunnier  climes. 
You  are  saved  the  necessity  of  paying  the  family  bill  at  the  Palace,  and 
buying  the  property  at  its  full  value.  ANTI-HUMBUG. 

San  FRANcrsco,  March  19,  1883. 


Henglish  Verpers. 

Dear  Argonaut:  The  story  your  correspondent  "Flaneur"  tells 
of  the  Abbey  verger  has  a  capping  in  my  own  experience.  Many, 
many  years  ago,  in  my  hale  youth,  after  George  IV.  was  king,  but  still 
in  the  consulship  of  Plancus— eheu  !  eheu  ! — about  the  '63's — one  of 
those  stupendous  embodiments  of  cockney  ignorance  and  conceit,  a 
Westminster  Abbey  verger,  was  chidierroning  me  around,  when  he 
espied  a  poor  wight  upon  his  knees,  and  straightway  threatened  him  with 
being  "had afore  the  beak."  "  My  God  !  "  says  he,  "  carn't  he  say  his 
prayers  at  'ome?  "  Now,  the  truth  is  that  Edward  is  a  canonized  saint 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  and  many  a  poor  English  Catholic 
prays  before  that  shrine,  but,  I  fancy,  very  surreptitiously  after  that  ex- 
perience. 

By  the  bye,  Mr.  Editor,  what  do  you  think  of  that  proposition  made 
by  Carlyle  to  Emerson  —vide  correspondence — to  end  the  Irish  trouble 
bv  black-leading  the  Irish,  and  deporting  them  to  Brazil  to  be  sold  for 
niggers  ?  K. 

Silver  City,  March  7,  1883. 


Spirits. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  An  Irish  gentleman  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day  that  all  the  troubles  in  Ireland  were  due  to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  the 
first  thing  we  know  we  shall  have  an  Irish  question  here.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  work  to  rend  our  free-school  system,  and  priests  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  aiding  them,  each  for  his  own  lust  of  power.  You  are  mak- 
ing a  splendid  fight,  but  why  quarrel  with  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of 
enlightenment  to  the  masses — Spiritualism — which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  superstition  that  astronomy  bears  to  astrology.  The  Van  Ness 
Avenue  affair,  which  you  ridicule,  I  know  nothing  of,  but  about  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  the  fact  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  which  we  ridiculed  so  much  a  few  years  ago. 
I  have  scientifically  investigated  this  matter  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
I  know  it  to  be  as  firmly  based  on  scientific  principles  as  any  other 
science  based  on  facts.  It  would  take  a  bold  man  now  to  ridicule  the 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope,  yet  Kirchner's  solution  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  was  at  first  received  with  distrust.  Now,  why,  until  you 
examine,  venture  to  ridicule  the  verdict  of  the  first  scientists  of  the  age, 
"that  the  various  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  established  facts  and 
the  work  of  intelligence?"  Professor  Hare,  Professor  Zoelnerr,  Pro- 
fessors Wallace,  Crookes,  and  Varley,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  have 
published  the  result  of  their  experiments  ;  why  are  their  conclusions  in 
this  field  of  inquiry  of  less  weight  than  they  would  be  in  the  realms  of 
physical  science  ?  My  only  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  induce  you 
to  look  calmly  into  the  subject,  and  don't  mix  it  up  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  Knock.  I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  every  phase  of  the  phenomena 
in  my  own  house,  until,  like  the  wonder*  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  m.nrvelous.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  explicable. 
For  if  you  grant  that  we  continue  to  exist  on  the  other  side  of  Styx, 
there  is  nothing  marvelous  in  supposing  that  we  should  possess  wit 
enough  to  invent  a  telegraphic  communication  across  the  river,  with 
as  much  ease  as  across  the  Atlantic,  using  the  same  servant— electricity. 
These  mysterious  knockings,  as  you  call  them,  are  simply  detonations 
of  electricity,  which  I  can  show  you  any  day  and  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  priests  and  persons  say  it  is  of  the  devil — the  common  solution  of 
the  ignorant  for  everything  they  don't  understand.  But  the  spirits  say 
there  is  no  devil  worse  than  a  vindictive  man.  They  say  that  all  things 
in  the  universe  are  subject  to  law  ;  that  there  are  no  miracles.  That  is 
to  say,  that  all  phenomena  may  occur  again  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  that  no  apparent  miracle  ever  did  occur  that  was  not  the  result  of 
some  immutable  law  ;  that  the  miracle  only  existed  in  the  ignorance  of 
the  beholder,  just  as  an  eclipse  to-day  is  a  miracle  to  an  Indian,  and 
a  comet  is  still  a  portent  to  a  majority  of  the  human  race.  E. 

San  Francisco,  March  20,  1883. 


Masonry  and  the  Knights  Templars'  Conclave. 

Editors  Argonaut  ;  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut  I  notice  an 
editorial  opinion  that  for  every  dollar  expended  by  Masonic  and  other 
kindred  societies  in  charity  two  dollars  are  expended  in  show.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  regards  other  societies,  I  decidedly  dissent 
from  your  assertion  as  regards  Masonry.  A  personal  acquaintance 
with  Masonry  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  convinces  me  that  no  form  of 
true  charity  is  so  devoid  of  show,  so  widespread,  and  so  beneficent 
Requiring  as  its  sole  mental  qualification  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Architect  of  the  universe,  Masonry  asks  no  man 
his  nationality  or  his  color.  The  sun  never  sets  on  its  charity  ;  it  encir- 
cles the  globe  ;  it  dwells  alike  upon  the  land  and  sea.  With  the  sole 
distinctive  badge  of  a  simple  white  apron,  the  Master  Mason  can  not  be 
charged  with  spending  on  personal  adornment  the  money  that  should 
be  devoted  to  charity.  If  you  will  visit  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief  in 
this  or  any  other  large  city  throughout  the  world,  you  may,  from  its 
working,  form  a  slight  idea  of  the  far-reaching  charity  of  this  ancient 
ordor.  If  you  will  acquaint  yourself  with  the  work  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
of  any  jurisdiction,  you  will  see  in  their  "  Widows"  and  Orphans'  Funds," 
and  in  their  daily  charitable  contributions,  the  true  essence  of  charity 
without  ostentation— charity  that  benefits  the  needy  without  vaunting 
itself.  In  fact,  I  may  truthfully  assert  that  your  erroneous  impression 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Masonic  charity  surrounds  you  in  your  daily  life 
and  you  know  it  not.  Masonry  asks  for  no  recruits;  but  should  you 
ever  join  the  order,  you  will  admit  that  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Be- 
yond the  simplicity  of  Masonry,  and  passing  the  "  Royal  Arch,"  at  the 
head  of  the  "  York  Rite,"  stands  the  semi-military  and  religious  order 
of  ' '  The  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, "  ordi- 
narily known  as  "  Knights  Templars."  This  ancient  and  noble  order 
is  not  simply  charitable  in  its  purposes.  While  its  cardinal  principles 
can  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  simple  Masonry,  the  nobility  of  its 
precepts,  the  beauty  of  its  symbolism,  and  the  impressiveness  of  its 
ritual  never  fail  to  impress  with  profound  respect  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  witness  them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  order  to  hold  its  Trien- 
nial Conclave  in  our  city  next  August.  From  everv  part  of  our  broad 
domain  the  representatives  of  "The  Order  of  the  Temple,"  consisting  of 
the  first  citizens  of  every  State,  accompanied,  in  many  instances,  by 
their  families,  will  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  and  ob- 
servation. Californians  never  had  such  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
our  eastern  fellow-citizens  the  varied  resources  of  our  State.  During 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
knights  will  visit  every  point  of  interest  on  the  coast,  and  during  the 
latter  month  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  visitors  will  be  added  to  our 
population.  It  is  important  ihat  they  shall  be  courteously  received  and 
favorably  impressed.  The  report  they  make  of  our  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  will  so  largely  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  State 
that  our  citizens  should  deem  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  make  their  stay  with 
us  agreeable  and  instructive.  A  generous  hospitality  will  become 
equally  our  duty  and  our  interest  Let  us  make  every  visiting  Knight 
Templar  an  immigration  agent  for  our  State.  W.  L.  M. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1883. 


Another  Chicago  Defender. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argonaut  of  February  10,  1883.  there 
is  a  letter  under  the  signature  of  "  Betsy  B."  which  is  so  full  of  errors 
that  I  can  not  let  it  pass  without  correction.  Let  me  say,  in  preface, 
that  I  have  resided  here  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  have  seen  the  city's 
growth  twice  in  that  period— once  from  a  town  of  only  five  thousand 
inhabitants  to  a  busy  city  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  ;'and 


again,  its  almost  marvelous  resurrection  from  the  ashes  of  such  a 
sweeping  fire  as  the  world  has  never  before  known.  To  this  rapid 
growth  no  reference  was  made.  Betsy  B.  speaks  of  a  firm  called 
"  Field  &  Marshall."  There  is  no  firm  by  that  name  in  Chicago.  She 
probably  means  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  I  allude  to  this  to  show  that  she 
is  not  an  accurate  observer.  It  is  probably  our  largest  retail  house,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  most  attractive,  either  in  goods  selected  and  ar- 
ranged, and  has  not  the  monopoly  of  choice  customers.  I  passed  two 
years  in  your  attractive  city,  and  while  there  had  a  pleasant  and  most 
favorable  opportunity  of  seeing  the  choicest  goods  displayed  at  the 
White  House,  and  shown  us  by  the  courteous  French  gentleman  in 
charge,  who  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  trousseau 
of  a  prominent  young  society  lady.  He  had  just  visited  Chicago,  on 
his  way  home  from  Paris,  and  told  me  Gossage  &  Co.,  of  our  city,  had 
by  far  the  finest  and  best-selected  stock  of  goods  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. To  this,  our  most  popular  dry-goods  establishment,  Betsy  B.  does 
not  refer.  But  her  most  flagrant  misstatement  is  regarding  the  young 
women  who  wait  on  customers  in  our  shops,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
are  well  educated,  and  many  of  them  brought  up  in  homes  of  refine- 
ment, and  even  wealth.  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  of  our  business 
houses  the  class  of  ragged  shop-girls  to  which  she  refers.  Certainly 
they  are  not  to  be  found  {solitary  or  in  numbers)  in  any  of  ourfirst-clics 
establishments.  I  can  only  infer  she  did  not  select  well  her  place  of 
observation.  Not  having  myself  any  relative  or  friend  so  employed 
I  am  not  personally  affronted,  but  I  know  dozens  of  women  who  have 
filled  such  positions  for  successive  years,  neatly  attired,  with  courteous 
manners,  serving  customers,  and  winning  cordial  respect.  I  have  never 
examined  their  feet,  it  is  true,  but  "banged"  hair  is,  I  affirm,  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception,  among  them.  Again,  as  to  our  hotels,  your 
correspondent  is  widely  astray.  Probably  the  Palmer  House  is  the  least 
attractive  of  all  our  many  great  hotels,  except  from  its  being  near  the 
business  centre.  Mr.  Palmer's  aim  is,  and  always  has  been,  money  ; 
and  he  has  so  fixed  prices  in  his  mammoth  house  as  to  draw  all  grades 
of  society.  The  restaurant  is  not  considered  nice  in  any  respect.  The 
Grand  Pacific,  with  its  spacious  rooms  and  genial  landlord,  is  vastly 
superior  ;  while  the  I-eland,  fronting  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  delightful 
house  for  ladies,  or  those  who  prefer  quiet.  Allow  me  to  correct  another 
mistake  of  your  correspondent — viz.,  our  "dyspeptic"  citizens  dine 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock  P.  M. ,  their  homes  being  so  remote  from  busi- 
ness as  to  forbid  a  mid-day  dinner,  even  if  desired — many  lunching  at 
their  clubs.  Chicago,  like  San  Francisco,  has  her  most  active  business 
hours  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock  P.  M.  Unlike  Betsy  B.,  I  claim 
we  have  borrowed  our  habits  and  customs  from  no  section  ;  but  they  are 
the  result  of  good  early  training  and  our  own  judgment  of  expediency, 
and  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things."  Our  art  galleries  are  in  their  in- 
fancy, only  existing,  as  everything  else  in  Chicago,  since  the  fiery  bap- 
tism of  1871,  but  there  is  much  local  talent,  and  some  admirable  small 
collections  of  marbles  and  pictures,  decorative  art  receiving  much  foster- 
ing care  and  attention.  In  private  collections  few  cities  in  America  can 
show  works  of  greater  merit,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting.  Our  the- 
atres can  defend  themselves.  They  certainly  are  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. I  hope  Betsy  B.  will  reconsider  her  criticisms,  and  allow  me  to 
suggest,  should  she  visit  us  again,  that  she  select  a  more  genial  season 
of  the  year,  and  her  impressions  of  our  city,  I  feel  assured,  will  have  at 
least  the  charm  of  accuracy.     Very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  L.  W.  K. 

Chicago,  March  9,  1883. 

[Betsy  B. ,  in  her  remarks  on  Chicago  shop-girls,  certainly  showed 
nothing  but  a  kindly  sympathy  for  them,  and  indignation  toward  their 
employers.  The  careful  way  in  which  those  remarks  have  been  misun- 
derstood by  the  Chicago  natives  fills  us  with  despair  for  the  Chicago 
intellect. — Eds.  Argonaut.] 


Art  Notes, 

In  his  portrait  of  Doctor  Stebbins,  Fred.  Yates  has  attained  the  two 
essentials  of  porlrait-painting  :  a  good  likeness  and  excellence  in  detail 
and  finish  as  regards  mechanical  execution.  The  figure  is  life  size,  and 
shows  a  three-quarter  length.  The  position  is  one  which  Doctor  Steb- 
bins most  naturally  and  frequently  assumes.  The  head  is  full-face,  and 
slightly  lifted.  The  left  hand  rests  upon  the  hip,  while  the  right  seems 
to  have  just  fallen  at  his  side.  The  colors  of  the  background  are  deep 
in  tone.  The  attitude  suggests  a  momentary  pause,  after  intense  ac- 
tion. It  can  not  be  called  repose,  but  is  merely  a  suppression  of  action. 
It  is  as  if  a  vigorous  assertion  or  declaration  had  been  made,  and  the 
speaker  were  waiting  to  note  its  effect  on  his  hearers.  Every  lineament 
and  feature  of  the  original  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  canvas. 
But  not  in  outward  personality,  alone,  does  the  wonderful  resemblance 
rest ;  the  painter  has  put  into  the  flesh  and  blood  a  soul,  and  it  is  this 
attribute  which  gives  to  it  the  impress  of  nature.  It  is  this  faculty  of 
seizing  the  expression  of  man's  inner  being  which  marks  the  true  por- 
trait-painter. An  artist  may  reach  the  perfection  of  expression  as  re- 
gards form  and  lineament ;  he  may  conceive  a  certain  ideality  for  the 
original — be  it  better  or  worse  ;  but  if  he  have  not  painted  the  best  that 
is  in  the  man — that  intangible  something  which  may  be  recognized  in 
expression  or  action — then  is  not  the  picture  a  fahhful  portraiture.  Mr. 
Yates  has  bestowed  upon  this  painting  much  care  and  time,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  work  he  has  done  since  his  arrival.  It  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  during  the  coming  week,  and  after  that 
at  the  spring  art  exhibition. 

William  Keith  has  returned  from  a  two-weeks'  visit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Felton,  during  which  time  he  made  twelve  sketches.  They  are  all  stud- 
ies of  woodland  and  rural  scenery.  The  best  is  that  of  a  small  farm- 
house, with  rude  out-houses  attached.  The  buildings  are  all  white- 
washed. Behind  rises  a  woody  slope,  with  ruddy  madrono  and  rich 
laurels.  At  the  side  of  the  house  is  a  peach-tree  in  the  full  pink  flush 
of  its  spring  dress.  The  exquisite  effect  of  the  pink  and  white  in  their 
simple  purity  is  indescribable.  Mr.  Keith  will  develop  this  sketch  into 
a  painting.  Another  noteworthy  study  shows  the  portion  of  a  creek. 
In  the  background  rises  a  thicket  of  willow  twigs.  The  effect  of  the 
twigs  against  the  sky  has  been  secured  with  perfect  fidelity  to  nature. 
Next  week  Mr.  Keith  will  visit  San  Mateo. 

Theodore  Wores  is  still  hard  at  work  on  his  "Chinese  Actor,"  and 
expects  to  finish  it  in  the  course  of  a  month.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
ihe  costume  is  well  advanced,  and  the  accessories  of  stage  and  orchestra 
will  next  receive  attention.  The  picture  is  a  rich  display  of  color.  The 
brilliant  head-dress,  the  elaborate  figuring  of  the  silk,  together  with  the 
gold  lace,  and  the  flash  of  the  hundreds  of  miniature  mirrors,  form  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  stage  glory. 

Next  Thursday  evening,  March  29,  J.  B.  Wandesforde  will  hold  a 
sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street  The  collec- 
tion is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  gallery,  and  consists  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  paintings  and  sketches  which  the  artist  has  executed  during  the 
space  of  several  years. 


Reading  the  New  York  papers  in  the  most  superficial  man- 
ner, one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their  editors 
must  look  out  from  their  several  chairs  upon  a  sea  of  corrup- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  the  splashing  waves  of  which  their 
occupation  would  be  gone.  As  before  the  man  who  sticks 
the  pigs  at  Chicago,  so  the  public  men  in  America  pass  in 
squeaking  procession  before  these  editors,  whose  sharp 
knives  cut  their  throats.  It  is  a  mechanical  operation  ;  the 
editors  have  to  do  it ;  they  do  not  entertain  feelings  of  re- 
sentment toward  the  victims — nothing  whatever  against  the 
characters  of  the  pigs ;  but  there  they  are,  and  the  throat- 
cutting  must  be  done,  for  the  blood  of  a  leading  politician  is 
the  seed  of  a  newspaper.  The  American  journals  damn  a 
man  in  catching  lines  of  headings  half  down  the  page.  No 
one  there  appears  to  think  a  bit  worse  of  the  gentlemen  at- 
tacked after  this  fashion.  Well,  then,  as  it  is  of  no  use,  and 
as  it  is  not  a  lovely  display — this  elevated,  shrieking,  hysteric 
policy — why  should  it  be  continued  ?  If  you  meet  an  Amer- 
ican journalist  you  will  most  likely  meet  a  well-educated, 
well-read,  socially  well-equipped  gentleman,  whose  talk  and 
whose  manners  reflect  in  no  wise  the  ferocity  of  his  paper, 
which  seems  rather  to  be  purely  histrionic. — From  J.  Fox 
Turner's  "  Three  Weeks  in  America,* 


EASTER    BONNETS. 


No  matter  how  beautiful  or  new  the  coming  spring  styles 
may  be,  a  lady  never  likes  to  show  her  new  bonnet  till  Easter 
morning.  This  idea  is  observed  more  in  the  East  than  here; 
and  there  is  no  more  charming  sight  in  New  York  city  than 
that  on  Fifth  Avenue  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  ladies  don, 
tor  the  first  time,  the  newest  fashions,  from  the  parasol  down 
to  the  shoe.  Our  milliners  had  their  "  opening  day  "  during 
(he  past  week,  and  really  the  innovations  in  their  line  seem  i.o 
excel  anything  of  the  sort  ever  before  introduced  in  our  city. 
And,  in  looking  at  their  beautiful  array,  one  can  well  believe 
the  spring-time  has  come.  Feathers  seem  to  have  been  for- 
ever laid  aside,  although,  to  make  a  variety,  they  appear 
occasionally,  and  are  the  means  of  showing  some  new  colors 
in  their  way  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  crushed  strawberry  and 
currant,  and  quite  a  new  shade  in  blue.  Fine  straws,  plain 
and  in  fancy  braiding,  come  in  great  quantities,  and  in  every 
imaginable  shade.  A  new  shade,  on  the  eafi-au-lait  order, 
promises  to  become  quite  popular,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its 
sombre  tint  being  well  adapted  for  bright  trimming.  Yellow 
predominates  in  everything,  and  strong  contrasts  are  stud- 
ied. Puffings,  shirrings,  and  a  fluffy  appearance  generally 
is  observed,  especially  in  the  style  of  bonnet  known  as  "the 
Capot,"  where  the  soft  crown  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
Bows  and  little  loopings  of  narrow  ribbon  are  much  used, 
especially  being  mixed  in  with  flowers.  I  saw  one  bonnet 
which  was  sold  for  fifty  dollars.  It  was  a  Capot  ;  the  crown 
was  formed  of  a  gold-lace  foundation  wrought  with  silk,  in 
representation  of  cashmere,  and  was  put  on  in  soft  plaits. 
This  material  reached  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
front,  which  was  covered  with  a  quilling,  or  ruffle  of  gold 
lace,  also  worked  in  cashmere  patterns,  and  extended 
around  to  the  back  part  of  the  bonnet.  A  large  bunch  of 
bright  yellow  marigolds  trimmed  the  left  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  bonnet,  and  three  very  narrow  ribbons,  showing 
yellow,  pink,  and  crimson,  were  used  as  strings  to  tie  under 
the  chin.  A  ruching  of  soft,  white  Spanish  lace  was  quilled 
inside  this  unique  little  affair.  A  less  expressive,  but  beau- 
tiful, bonnet  was  of  the  finest  French  straw,  of  a  dark  blue 
shade,  profusely  covered  with  chrysanthemums  of  every 
shade,  from  the  lightest  yellow  lo  the  darkest.  The  narrow 
ribbon  strings  were  of  blue  and  yellow.  An  exquisite  little 
bonnet  for  evening  was  made  completely  of  flowers.  The 
front  was  a  mass  of  white  lilacs,  reaching  back  to  a  crown 
of  shaded  green  leaves.  Another  elegant  bonnet  for  evening 
wear  was  made  of  gold  and  embroidered  lace.  The  crown 
was  of  gold  lace,  studded  with  gold  beads  ;  at  the  front  were 
three  rows  of  gold  lace  overlying  each  other  ;  one  side  was 
trimmed  with  crimson  velvet  roses  and  ostrich  tips.  The 
sum  of  fifty-five  dollars  was  asked  for  it.  By  the  side  of  this 
lay  a  bonnet  all  of  black  lace,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
studded  with  large  gold  beads,  and  trimmed  with  black  vel- 
vet ribbon,  a  large  bow  of  the  ribbon  being  placed  on  the 
front ;  a  ruching  of  lace  straw  ornamented  the  front,  mixed 
with  black  lace  embroidered  with  gold.  Gold  thread  made 
into  pompons  are  used  as  trimmings.  Large  bonnets  and 
hats  are  now  looked  upon  as  "  among  the  things  that  were." 
A  popular  bonnet  for  young  faces  is  of  a  medium  size,  the 
shape  known  as  the  "Judic."  It  is  a  fine  dark  straw,  form- 
ing a  slight  peak  in  front.  One  which  had  been  prepared 
for  a  California  Street  heiress  was  trimmed  with  ostrich  tips 
of  the  crushed  strawberry  shade,  and  the  edge  finished  with 
three  or  four  gold  lace  ruffles,  each  an  inch  wide,  with  a 
band  of  maroon  velvet  holding  them  in  place.  Two  deep 
ruchings  of  rich  cream-tinted  lace  was  quilled  on  the  inside 
of  the  front.  Another  pretty  novelty  was  a  hat  evidently 
intended  for  the  seaside.  It  was  a  straw  in  its  natural  color, 
with  a  wide  brim  which  was  covered  with  two  rows  of  white 
real  Spanish  lace.  A  band  of  maroon  velvet  crossed  the 
crown  and  formed  a  stylish  bow  at  the  left  side,  from  which 
started  a  branch  of  marguerites  and  their  buds.  The  branch 
ended  with  a  quantity  of  bright-red,  half-blown  poppies. 
The  brim  was  lined  with  velvet  the  shade  of  the  bow.  A 
rich  carriage-bonnet  was  also  of  the  Capot  order.  The  gold 
lace  foundation  of  the  crown  was  worked  with  gold  and  silk, 
showing  delicate  little  flowers.  This  was  joined  to  a  front 
composed  of  ruffles  of  cream-tinted  lace  and  yellow  mar- 
guerites, surmounted  by  a  large  bow  of  bright  yellow  velvet 
ribbon,  with  strings  of  the  same.  In  fact,  one  can  be  sure 
of  being  in  the  fashion,  if  she  will  only  get  some  gold  lace 
and  yellow  flowers — the  brighter  the  yellow  the  more  in  the 
fashion.  Helena. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1883. 


Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  will  give  three 
thousand  dollars  to  the  American  artist  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  makes  the  best  original  drawing  to  illus- 
trate Alfred  Domett's  first  "  Christmas  Hymn"  (which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  Harper  &  Brothers).  The  draw- 
ings must  be  in  before  August  1st  of  this  year.  The  suc- 
cessful competitor  is  to  use  the  money  for  art  study  in  one 
of  the  best  American  schools,  and  for  a  sojourn  abroad  for 
at  least  six  months,  to  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. The  drawing  will  appear  in  Harper's  Magazine  of 
December,  1883.  First,  second,  and  third  prizes  may  also 
be  awarded,  with  three  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  respectively.  The  judges,  Messrs.  Gifford,  Mil- 
let, and  Parsons,  reserve  the  right  of  extending  time,  or  re- 
opening competition,  should  no  drawing  prove  satisfactory. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  April  opens  with  an  excellent 
article  on  "  Wagner  as  a  Dramatist,"  by  Alfred  A.  Wheeler  ; 
"  The  Schism  at  St.  Aidenn  "  is  by  Charles  W.  Stoddard  ; 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  contributes  "A  Song  out  of 
Silence."  A  scholarly  and  well-written  paper  is  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Potato  in  Arizona,"  by  J.  G.  Lemmon,  the 
botanist.  An  editorial  note  announces  that  Doctor  C.  D. 
Barrows  will  henceforth  take  charge  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. 


The  friends  and  relatives  of  Eugene  A.  Carlisle,  the  young 
man  who  was  killed  in  a  street  quarrel  recently,  have  been 
much  wounded  by  remarks  in  the  daily  papers  tending  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  "  hoodlum."  His  friends  state  that  he 
was  of  excellent  character — industrious,  quiet,  and  temper? 
ate — and  his  untimely  death  is  much  deplored. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK   SOCIETY    TALK. 


'Flaneur's"  Weekly  Budget  Abont  Men  and  Women  in  Gotham. 


I  met  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  the  other  night  at 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  the  novelist,  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  particularly 
impressed.  She  dresses  richly — dresses  a  bit  too  much,  in 
fact,  for  a  woman  of  her  slyle — and  she  does  not  impress  one 
as  being  entirely  free  and  natural  in  her  manner.  The  fact 
is-,  she  seemed  to  be  on  a  parade.  She  was  the  heroine  of 
the  evening,  and  received  the  adulation  of  a  considerable 
crowd  of  nice  people  with  a  very  self-satisfied  and  compla- 
cent air.  Her  hostess,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is  herself  a 
woman  of  some  literary  ability,  who  aspires  to  social  leader- 
ship in  New  York,  without  much  prospect  of  success.  Her 
husband  has  been  private  secretary  to  half  a  dozen  eminent 
men,  and  is  a  good  lawyer.  He  is  rather  a  jolly  sort  of  man, 
and  seems  to  be  amused  at  his  wife's  receptions.  She  writes 
bright  little  comedies  occasionally  for  amateur  theatrical 
companies,  and  gives  receptions  to  literary,  artistic,  and 
fashionable  people.  Mrs.  Burnett  did  not  talk  much  that 
night.  She  is  rather  graceful — though,  as  I  have  said,  some- 
what studied  in  her  manner,  and  is  quite  willing  to  be  wor- 
shiped. Julian  Hawthorne,  who  was  also  a  guest,  presented 
a  great  contrast  to  her.  He  is  a  man  of  superb  physique, 
and  an  athlete  of  pronounced  ability.  He  looks  more  like 
a  college  gymnast  than  an  author,  and  talks  with  great  en- 
thusiasm on  sporting  matters.  He  is  a  capital  swordsman, 
a  good  runner,  and  a  noted  oarsman.  He  is  entirely  without 
affectation,  and,  I  must  say,  was  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  gifted  woman  who  wrote  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

The  acme  of  idiocy  has  been  reached.  Mr.  A.  C.  Gun- 
ther,  an  alleged  playwright,  produced  last  night  a  so-called 
comedy  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  which  will  certainly  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  most  woeful,  dreary,  and  stupendous  fail- 
ure of  the  age.  Mr.  Gunther  had  an  eminent  faith  in  his 
own  work,  but  he  had  no  sympathizers.  He  was  obliged  to 
hire  the  theatie,  engage  all  the  actors,  and  lay  out  a  small 
fortune  before  the  play  could  be  produced.  Last  night  a 
large  and  well-disposed  audience  walked  innocently  into  the 
theatre,  and  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise  without  a  bit  of 
anxiety.  Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  remarkable  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Gunther's  astounding  creation  was  begun. 
About  the  middle  of  the  first  act  a  man  in  the  centre  aisle, 
down  near  the  stage,  rose  suddenly,  with  a  frightened  look, 
seized  his  overcoat,  and  stole  up  the  aisle.  Then  three  people 
quitted  a  private  box  and  hurriedly  followed.  After  this  a 
theatre  party  of  twelve,  with  much  anxious  whispering,  rose 
guiltily  and  hurried  toward  the  door.  As  the  play  pro- 
gressed the  walking  increased,  until  in  the  second  act  there 
was  a  rush  such  as  I  never  saw  before  in  any  New  York 
theatre.  The  audience  was  bound  to  escape.  What  the 
play  was  about  was  beyond  all  earthly  comprehension.  I 
sat  it  out  till  the  last  act  was  half  through,  and  then  suc- 
cumbed. I  am  a  hardened  man,  and  can  stand  a  great  deal, 
but  I  can  not  stand  Mr.  Gunther's  new  play.  The  piece  was 
called  "A  Dime  Novel,"  and  pretended  to  show  the  effects 
that  sensational  literature  had  upon  the  youth  of  the  day  ; 
but  it  failed  utterly  in  showing  anything  except  Mr.  Gun- 
ther's awful  mistake.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  even  to 
attempt  any  description  of  thing,  and  one  can  only  wonder 
that  a  man  of  fair  education  and  experience  in  the  world 
could  write  such  infernal  balderdash  and  dignify  it  with  the 
name  of  a  play.  One  of  the  morning  papers  called  it  "a 
supreme  absurdity"  ;  another,  "a  nightmare  of  idiocy"  ;  a 
third,  "a  phenomenon  of  incompetency,"  and  the  fourth, 
"  a  ghastly  dream."  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Gunther 
will  not  preserve  the  press  notices  in  a  scrap-book. 

A  school-teacher's  lot,  like  a  policeman's,  is  ordinarily  not 
a  happy  one.  At  any  rate,  few  school-teachers  attain  that 
wealth  which  most  people  consider  the  sole  source  of  happi- 
ness. All  over  the  country,  gifted  men  of  rare  classical  at- 
tainments drudge  in  schools  and  colleges  for  a  salary  hardly 
larger  than  is  earned  by  a  mechanic.  Teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  however,  can  be  made  to  pay  when  con- 
ducted on  business  principles.  Two  young  Harvard  men  in 
New  York  have  illustrated  this  fact.  School-teaching,  like 
every  other  business,  was  supposed  to  be  overdone  here, 
when,  about  nine  years  ago,  Arthur  H.  Cutler  opened  a 
school  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college,  which  is  now 
located  in  West  Forty-third  Street.  He  has  since  built  up 
an  institution  where  about  fifty  boys  are  instructed  in  the 
classics  and  kindred  lore,  each  of  whom  pays  an  average  of 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
Mr.  Cutler's  income  is  therefore  not  far  from  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  if  not  more,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and  he 
has  to  work  but  nine  months  in  the  twelve  to  earn  it,  the 
vacations  occupying  the  other  three.  Mr.  Cutler  explains 
his  success  by  the  epigram  that  "he  is  a  better  school 
teacher  than  most  business  men,  and  a  better  business  man 
than  most  school-teachers."  John  White,  who  was  in  the 
same  class  with  Mr.  Cutler  at  Harvard,  that  of  1870,  has 
also  established  a  classical  school  in  Madison  Avenue,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  which  yields  a  large  income.  When 
all  school-teachers  become  business  men,  their  lot  will  evi 
dently  be  happier  than  that  of  a  policeman. 

Were  Thackeray,  with  whom  hatred  of  snobbishness  was 
almost  a  disease,  still  living",  he  could  find  especial  food  for 
his  sneers  in  a  form  of  snobbishness  conspicuous  in  this  city, 
although  not  peculiar  to  New  York.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
persons  who  happen  to  bear  an  historic  name  to  claim  kin 
dred  with  their  famous  namesakes,  even  when  there  is  no 
possible  relationship.  Such  a  claim  is  made  by  the  mem 
bers  of  that  Tracy  family  who  belong  to  what  is  considered 
very  nearly  the  best  New  York  society.  They,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Tracy  is  almost  as  common  as 
potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  over  liquor- 
saloons  and  kindred  resorts  in  the  lowest  quarters  of  the 
city,  boldly  declare  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Tracy 
who  was  one  of  the  four  assassins  that  murdered  Thomas  a 
Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  claim,  it  goes  without 
saying,  could  hardly  be  substantiated  in  a  court  of  law.  An- 
other instance  of  this  yearning  for  a  long  pedigree,  which,  in 
the  case  just  cited,  claims  a  murderer  for  an  ancestor,  pro 
vided  he  lived  eight  centuries  ago,  is  that  of  the  Montgom 
prys,  who  throw  doubt  upon  their  real  descent  from  the  hero 
ui  Quebec,  whose  monument  is  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  by 


declaring  themselves  descended  from  the  Count  Montgom- 
ery, whose  lance  proved  fatal  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  Of 
course,  Count  Montgomery,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  after 
being  the  innocent  cause  of  the  French  king's  death,  might 
have  fled  to  Ireland,  and  thus  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Montgomery  of  Irish  descent  who  was  killed  at  Quebec,  but 
the  possibility  is  hardly  of  legal  certainty.  Doctor  Holmes's 
novel,  "Elsie  Venner,"  contains  a  thrust  at  the  Seymour 
family,  whose  oldest  representative  is  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
foremost  statesman  of  the  Democratic  party,  if  not  of  the 
country,  because  of  a  similar  weakness.  The  Seymours  pro- 
fess to  bear  the  arms  of  the  noble  family  of  the  same  name 
in  England,  to  the  younger  branch  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  belongs.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  ducal  branch  be- 
ing also  the  younger  that  caused  William  III.  of  Orange,  on 
his  landing  in  England  in  16S8,  to  make  a.  faux  fas  when  he 
wished  to  compliment  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  him.  Knowing  that  a  duke  was  the  high- 
er title,  and  supposing  that  the  greater  included  the  less,  he 
said:  "You  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family,  Sir 
Edward  ?"  "  I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  the  Duke  of  Somerset  belongs  to  my  family."  To  go 
back  to  our  sheep  :  Doctor  Holmes  named  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  his  book  Seymour,  and  made  him  claim  kindred, 
without  any  ground  whatever,  with  the  great  English  family. 
The  novel  was  written  when  Mr.  Seymour  was  Governor  of 
New  York,  during  the  war,  and  this  episode  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  political  argument  against  his  reelection. 

Within  the  past  several  years  the  catalogues  at  more  than 
one  book-sale  have  announced  one  of  the  books  which  were 
to  be  sold  in  the  following  fashion  : 

" [Beecher.]— From  Dawn  to  Daylight:  or,  the  Simple  Story  of  a 
Western  Home.  By  a  Minister's  Wife.  [Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.] 
i2mo.,  cloth.     New  York.     1859. 

"***  Excessively  rare,  having  been  rigidly  suppressed  shortly  after 
publication.  It  contains  a  very  remarkable  account  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
early  married  life,  and  of  his  experience  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana." 

This  announcement  finally  resulted  in  the  circulation  of  a 
report  that  the  book  had  been  suppressed  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Beecher.  A  gentleman,  who  purchased  the  book  at  a 
recent  sale,  had  the  curiosity  to  write  to  Mr.  Beecher,  in- 
closing the  above  announcement,  and  asking  how  true  it  was. 
Mr.  Beecher,  in  reply,  made  the  rather  astonishing  declara- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  From  Dawn  to  Daylight"  was 
written  by  his  wife,  that  he  had  never  read  the  book,  but 
failed  to  answer  the  question  as  to  its  suppression.  He 
merely  said  that  it  was  never  reprinted,  although  a  republi- 
cation was  often  requested.  Mrs.  Beecher,  however,  took 
up  the  correspondence,  and  wrote  that  the  book  had  only  been 
suppressed  so  far  as  the  failure  of  the  publishers  was  apt  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  any  book.  In  corroboration  she  in- 
closed a  card  from  Mr.  Derby,  surviving  partner  of  Derby  & 
Jackson,  the  publishers,  setting  forth  that  not  only  had  the 
book  not  been  suppressed,  but  that  it  would  have  been  re- 
printed had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Although  she  has  thus  far  refused  all  requests  to  re- 
publish her  "  bantling,"  as  she  calls  it,  Mrs.  Beecher  may 
ultimately  consent  to  do  so,  in  order  to  refute  the  suppressiom 
story,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

"Freddie"  does  not  weaken  for  a  cent.  When  that  thor- 
oughly charming  woman,  Mrs.  Langtry,  came  back  to  town 
a  few  days  ago,  the  first  man  to  meet  her  at  the  depot  was 
"Freddie."  It  was  his  equipage  which  drove  hertoher  rooms, 
and  it  was  his  care  and  foresight  which  had  filled  them  with 
flowers,  and  arranged  a  neat  little  lunch  for  three— three,  be- 
cause the  gigantic  sister  of  Mrs.  Langtry  is  with  her,  and 
"  Freddie,"  though  he  is  extremely  selfish,  does  not  insist  on 
her  standing  out  in  the  hallway  when  he  lunches  with  her 
charming  sister.  Mrs.  Langtry  was  weary  and  discouraged 
when  she  came  to  town.  She  had  been  playing  in  a  number 
of  one-night  towns  in  the  South,  and  had  been  on  a  per- 
petual rush  for  weeks.  Every  night,  after  playing,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  express  trains  and  hurry  to  the  next  town. 
The  accommodations  were  often  poor,  and  the  food  invaria- 
bly abominable,  and  though  the  Lily  is  a  woman  of  robust 
and  thoroughly  healthy  physique,  she  broke  down  a  few  days 
ago  and  flew  back  to  civilization.  She  has  been  very  much 
worried  by  the  curiosity  of  the  country  bumpkins  and  the 
pertinacity  and  impertinence  of  the  rural  press,  and  felt  as 
happy  as  a  child  when  she  came  to  New  York  again. 
"  Freddie  "  had  a  lot  of  new  clothes  from  England,  wore  a 
collar  fourteen  inches  high,  carried  a  knob  stick,  and  felt 
heavenly.  The  three  had  a  jolly  time  in  the  few  days  that 
Mrs.  Langtry  remained.  Almost  nobody  knew  that  she  was 
here  until  the  night  after  her  arrival,  when  she  was  dis- 
covered in  a  box  with  her  sister  and  the  inevitable  Mr. 
Gebhardt  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  The  audience  rec- 
ognized her  the  instant  they  caught  a  profile  view  of  her 
graceful  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a  buzz  ran  through  the 
whole  house.  The  buzz  increased  to  a  whisper,  and  she  was 
a  strong  attraction.  In  the  course  of  "  A  Parisian  Romance" 
a  music-master  tempts  an  erring  wife  to  visit  America,  go  on 
the  stage,  and  win  money  for  her  husband.  She  complains 
that  she  has  not  talent  enough,  but  he  says:  "You  have 
beauty,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  newspapers  you  will  succeed 
there,  though  you  have  no  talent  whatever."  When  these 
lines  were  spoken  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause  which 
fairly  shook  the  building.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Langtry  saw  the 
application  ;  she  blushed  slightly,  but  applauded  the  sally 
and  smiled  easily  at  her  sister,  who  did  not  display  so  much 
tact,  but  looked  decidedly  chagrined.  Mr.  Abbey  gives  up 
the  management  of  Langtry  next  year,  and  that  very  re 
markable  young  person,  Freddie  Schwab,  backed  by  the 
money  of  "Freddie"  Gebhardt,  is  to  manage  her.  She  is 
shortly  to  play  "  Galatea."  There  is  a  reaction  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Langtry  here.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  March  17,  1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


'Tim  and  Tip"  is  another  delightful  juvenile  story  by  James  Otis, 
whose  little  books,  "  Toby  Tyler"  and  "  Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother,"  created 
so  much  interest  last  year.  The  present  book  is  the  tale  of  a  boy  and 
a  dog,  and  is  told  with  the  author's  usual  charming  simplicity  and  pa- 
thos.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Victor  Hugo's  private  secretary.  Monsieur  Richard  Lesclide,  is  con- 
tributing a  series  of  papers  on  his  distinguished  employer  to  The  Youth's 
Companion.  A  pleasant  description  of  the  poet's  Guernsey  home  ap- 
peared last  week.  A  number  of  original  poems  by  Doctor  Mackay  are 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  The  Companion. 


Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  steps 
forth  with  his  own  peculiar  grace  and  courtesy  to  the  detense  of  Mr. 
Howells  and  Mr.  James,  against  the  attacks  of  their  irate  American, 
critics.  The  Europeanized  American,  he  declares,  in  whatever  form  he 
may  be  viewed,  is  as  distinctive  an  American  figure  and  as  legitimate  a 
study  for  the  satirist,  the  novelist,  or  the  philosopher,  as  Billy  Bowlegs, 
or  Leatherstocking,  or  a  party  boss. 


"The  Use  of  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking,"  is  a  sensibly- 
written  book  on  elocution,  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  M.  A.,  of  New 
York.  It  is  mainly  intended  as  a  manual  for  clergymen  and  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  but  it  may  be  used  as  well  by  readers  and  speakers- 
The  rules  are  few  and  simple,  but  the  volume  is  mainly  taken  up  with 
exerc'ses  which  are  excellent  in  voice  cultivation.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


"  Bid  me  Discourse,"  a  novel  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  and  "  James  and 
Philip  Van  Arteveld, "  two  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury, by  James  Hutton,  appear  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library. 

For  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  ten  and  twenty  cents. : — The  Plymouth 

Pulpit  for  the  month  of  February  contained  four  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Beech- 
er's sermons.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York ; 
price,  S2  per  annum. Le  Francais  for  March  is  just  out,  and  coo- 
tains  the  usual  number  of  interesting  excerpts  and  essays  on  French  Ian 
guage ;  edited  by  Jules  Levy,  17  Story  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
price  per  number,  20  cents. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue  of  February  fifteenth  contains  an  interesting 
series  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  Louis  XIV.  to  Marshal  Tal- 
lard,  his  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  They  discuss  at  great 
length  the  Spanish  succession.  Tallard  is  instructed  to  convince  Will- 
iam that  an  extension  of  England's  colonial  power  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized  by  the  formation  of  a  vast  Indo-European  empire,  such  as 
Charles  V.  ruled  over,  and  that  an  alliance  with  France  is  necessary  to 
defeat  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  These  letters 
are  said  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  until  now,  and  to  have 
been  accidentally  found  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice only  a  short  time  ago. 

Miscellany:  Mr.  Howells  is  called  by  the    Saturday  Revieiv  "the 

most  finished  novelist  America  now  possesses." Complete  sets  of 

the  "  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams"  will  hereafter  be  very  valuable, 

as  the  work  was  printed  from  type,  and  will  not  be  reprinted. At 

a  recent  sale  in  London  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters"' 
brought  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  though  the  first  two  volumes 
were  of  the  sixth  edition  and  the  plates  throughout  were  badly  spotted. 
Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  is  exciting  much  atten- 
tion in  Holland,  wh^re  it  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  byM.  Straat- 

man. A  French  newspaper  published  at  Cairo  is  bringing  out  a 

translation  of  ' '  Daniel  Deronda  "  as  afevilleton. 


There  is  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  a  sect  of  religionists  who  call 
themselves  "Evangelists."  A  majority  of  the  principal  members  of 
this  movement  are  wealthy  and  influential.  One  of  their  most  active 
workers  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  banker.  Their  religious  belief  is  not  ex- 
actly clear,  nor  is  there  anything  definitely  known  concerning  their  form 
of  worship.  They  have  been  likened  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  fre- 
quently confounded  with  it  Various  wild  and  singular  rumors  con- 
cerning strange  practices  and  rites  are  rife,  and  they  have  been  accused 
of  securing  proselytes  through  evil  means.  It  was  asserted  that  in  a 
little  village  near  Paris  they  drugged  children  with  belladonna,  cate- 
chized, and  then  converted  them.  Alphonse  Daudet  has  for  several 
years  employed  a  lady  to  give  German  lessons  to  his  son.  He  had  fre- 
quently noticed  her  saddened  demeanor,  and  finally  discovered  her 
weeping  bitterly.  He  asked  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  learned  her 
history.  It  seems  that  about  ten  years  before  she  had  lived  with  her 
young  daughter  in  a  retired  out-ldrt  of  Paris.  The  Evangelists  in- 
vaded the  sanctity  of  their  home-life,  enticed  the  girl  from  her  mother, 
and  persuaded  her  to  join  their  ranks.  The  poor  woman  had  left  noth- 
ing undone  in  her  efforts  to  recover  her  child,  and  had  applied  for  aid 
to  friends,  lawyers,  and  the  authorities.  But  all  effort  was  in  vain,  so 
powerful  were  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelists.  Daudet  at  once  made 
investigation  and  assured  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  story,  and,  after 
finding  that  the  daughter  was  the  hopeless  victim  of  an  hallucination, 
resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  This  he  has  done  through 
the  pages  of  "  L'Evangeliste,"  which  has  recently  been  appearing  in 
the  Figaro,  and  is  now  translated  into  English  by  Mary  N.  Sherwood. 
The  novel  is  powerfully  written,  and  one  of  the  strongest  scenes  in  the 
book  is  at  the  close,  where  the  daughter  pays  a  brief  visit  to  her  mother, 
and  then  leaves  the  broken-hearted  woman  forever.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  all  the  letters  which  appear  in  the  story  are  the  originals, 
word  for  word,  even  to  the  prescription  for  belladonna  and  atropine, 
which  were  found  in  the  effects  of  th^  victimized  daughter.  The  char- 
acters are  all  sketched  from  life,  Madame  Autheman,  the  banker's 
wife,  being  the  person  who  had  chiefly  influenced  the  girl,  and  thwarted 
the  mother.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia ; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. 


A  Taunton,  Mass.,  woman  relates  that  she  recently  sat 
beside  another  woman,  a  stranger  to  her,  in  an  Old  Colony 
car.  As  the  train  passed  Quincy  the  stranger  pointed  to  the 
crowded  burial-place  near  the  track,  and  remarked,  in  a 
complacent  tone  :  "  I've  got  three  of  the  best  husbands 
layin'  there  that  ever  a  woman  had." 


"  Thirty  five  Ways  of  Popping  the  Question  "  is  a  recent 
publication.     The  examples  are  from  love  scenes  in  novels. 


Announcements:  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  new  novel,   " Heart  and  Sci- 
ence," is  to  be  published  by  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. - 

A  n-w  three-volume  novel  by  Ouida  is  in  press.  Its  tide  is  ' '  Wanda ' 
—which  apparently  suggests  a  Polish  or  Russian  heroine.  An  English 
clergyman  has  lately  made  a  selection  of  "  Wisdom,  Poetry,  and  Pa- 
thos "  from  the  works  of  Ouida,  and  the  little  volume  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Chatto  &  Windus. Doctor  George  Macdonald's  collec- 
tion of  essays  entitled  ' '  Orts  "  will  be  reprinted  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
under  the  title  of  "  Imagination  and  other  Essays." Mr.  Brown- 
ing's new  book  is  heralded  by  The  Academy  zshis  best  production  since 
' '  The  Ring  and  the  Book. "  The  volume  of  selections  trom  Browning's 
poems  for  which  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  has  been  writing  an  intro- 
duction, will  be  brought  out  immediately  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ■ 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Robert  Buchanau's  poetical  works  is  in 
preparation  in  London.     Mr.  Buchanan's  ne*'  novel,  entitled  "Annan 

Water,"  will  be  brought  out  in  May. Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  poem, 

"  Helen  of  Troy,"  has  gone  into  a  second  edition. Marshal  Ba- 

zaine's  book,   "Episodes  of  the  War  of  1870."  is  going  through  the 

press. Mr.  R.  P.  Graves's  life  of  Sir.  William  Rowan  Hamilton 

will  shortly  be  published  here,  by  J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co. Mr.  J. 

H.  Ingram  is  preparing  a  popular  monograph  on  Chatterton. A 

translation  of  the  powerful  novel,  "  Ein  Goldmeusch."  by  the  Hunga- 
rian writer  Maurus  Jokai,  will  soon  be  published  in  this  country.  The 
translators  are  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bullard  and  MissE.  Herzog. A  trans- 
lation of  Frederick  Douglass's  autobiography  has  been  welcomed  in 
Paris  with  remarkable  cordiality.     It  is   called  "Mes  Annees  d ' Escla- 

vagc  et  de  Liberie" The  first  number  of  a  new  magazine,  historical, 

biographical,  and  genealogical,  has  been  published  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
der the  title  of  Bothers  Reposito  y. Mr.  J.  F.  Morse's  biogra- 
phy of  Thomas  Jefferson  will  be  brought  out  this  month  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  The  same  firm  announces  a  memoir  by  Samuel  Long- 
fellow of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  the  author  of  "  Orient*!  Religions. 
Arthur  S.  Hardy,  the  young  professor  of  mathematics  at  Dart- 
mouth, is  about  to  follow  bisscholarly  work  on  "  Quaternions  "  with  a 
novel,  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  publish. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Madame  Wilson,  President  Grevy's  only  child,  has  recent- 
ly become  the  mother  of  a  little  girl — the  first  child,  it  is 
said,  ever  born  in  the  Elyse*e  Palace. 

An  eminent  physician,  acquainted  with  Prince  Bismarck 
since  1829,  says  he  is  good  for  at  least  another  twenty  years, 
and  that  his  nervous  system  and  constitution  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Philadelphia  boasts  several  female  millionaires.  They  are 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  $10,000,000;  Mrs.  Bloomfield  H. 
Moore,  $5. 000  000  ;  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Baird  and  Mrs.  Matthew 
Baldwin.  $2,000,000 ;  Mrs.  Adolph  E.  Borie,  Mrs.  George 
Fales,  Miss  Fales,  and  the  two  Misses  Rawle,  $1,000,000. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Countess 
Gisela  Welsersheimb  and  the  Baron  George  Washington, 
son  of  the  Baron  Maximilian  Washington  of  Grafz,  Austria. 
This  Washington  family  is  a  branch  of  the  old  English  stock 
of  that  name,  from  which  came  the  illustrious  first  president 
of  this  republic. 

A  man  was  recently  found  on  the  road  near  Sevres  in  a 
starving  condition,  who,  on  being  taken  to  a  hospital  and  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  declared  himself  to  be  Don  Alfonso 
Juarez,  a  nephew,  and  at  one  time  orderly,  to  the  famous 
General  and  President  Juarez  of  Mexico.  He  had  been,  he 
said,  banished  from  Mexico  and  abandoned  by  his  relatives. 

Boucicault  recently  sent  Irving  a  present  of  American 
dainties,  which  were  served  at  some  supper  parties  which 
have  been  given  in  the  Beefsteak-room  at  the  Lyceum, 
after  the  performance.  Mr.  Irving's  opinion  having  been 
required,  he  telegraphed  to  the  donor  :  f*  Our  verdict  is  : 
Perfect.  Perfect  terrapin  ;  the  finest  soup  known.  Canvas- 
backed  ducks,  ethereal." 

Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  died  so  suddenly  at  Bombay,  was  al- 
most the  only  Indian  notable  really  known  to  the  outside 
world.  The  names  of  two  or  three  living  Hindus  might  be 
mentioned  whose  talents  for  administration  were  as  great  as 
his  ;  but  since  the  death  of  Sir  Jung  Behadur,  of  Nepal,  no 
other  native  has  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  conduct 
of  political  affairs.     He  was  born  in  1829. 

In  1S00  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon — who  in  the  very  hard  struggles 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  probably  had  many  a  time  to  seek 
the  aid  of  "my  uncle" — relieving  pawnbrokers  from  some 
of  the  very  harsh  rules  under  which  they  labored,  and  so 
great  was  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  fraternity  that  as  long  as 
Lord  Eldon  lived  his  health  was  always  drunk  at  pawn- 
brokers' trade  dinners,  and  his  memory  was  toasted  after  his 
death. 

Marked  preference  is  shown  by  various  royal  ladies  in 
Europe  for  particular  kinds  of  fur.  The  Empress  of  Russia, 
of  course,  always  wears  sable.  The  Empress  of  Austro- 
Hungary  will  have  nothing  but  astrachan,  while  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  wears  only  otter. 
The  Queen  of  Roumania  cares  little  what  fur  she  wears,  so 
it  be  gray  in  color,  while  the  Queen  of  Holland  prefers  mar- 
ten, and  her  majesty  of  Spain  bestows  her  patronage  upon 
the  beaver. 

Doctor  Sterns  is  the  oldest  and  most  sedate  physician  in 
Grand  Rapids.  He  was  seen  to  chase  a  girl  through  the 
streets,  seize  her  by  the  throat,  force  her  into  a  close  carnage, 
and  whirl  away  with  her.  A  scandal  pervaded  the  city 
within  a  few  hours,  and  the  doctor  helped  it  along  by  de- 
clining to  defend  himself;  but  when  he  came  to  understand 
that  the  people  were  beginning  to  regard  him  as  a  most 
■  reprehensible  character,  he  explained  that  the  girl  was  a 
lunatic  escaped  from  her  home,  and  that  her  abduction  was 
kindly. 

Here  is  another  story  concerning  "  Clara  Belle"  :  She  is 
the  same  correspondent  who  wrote  the  spicy  "Gotham 
Gossip"  for  the  St.  Louis  Republican  several  years  ago  over 
the  initials,  "  M.  H.  B."  (Mary  H.  Burnside).  She  is  now 
the  wife  of  Stephen  H.  Fiske,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Graphic.  She  first  came  into  notice  as  an  actress,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  stage  for  the  more  congenial  field  of 
journalism.  During  her  connection  with  the  press,  how- 
ever, she  has  contributed  one  or  two  plays  to  the  stage,  and 
has  also  appeared  a  number  of  times  on  the  lecture  platform. 
"  Clara  Belle"  is  a  brilliant  and  fluent  writer,  and  a  keen 
judge  of  human  nature,  but  she  is  also  a  thorough  woman  of 
the  world,  who  supplies  that  class  of  reading  matter  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  demand,  and  which,  consequently, 
pays  best. 

Wagner  was  once  the  proHgi  of  Madame  de  Metternich. 
One  day  they  were  playing  a  game  of  forfeits  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  Emperor  lost,  and  Madame  de  Metternich,  who 
was  the  favorite,  almost  the  autocrat,  of  the  court,  fixed  the 
forfeit  as  the  mounting  of  a  piece  by  Wagner  on  the  stage 
at  the  Grand  OpeYa.  So  "  Tannhauser"  was  rehearsed  and 
performed,  "  by  order  of  the  Emperor,"  in  1861.  It  was 
hissed  and  howled  down.  In  her  fury,  Madame  de  Metter- 
nich flung  a  very  Parisian  epithet  in  the  teeth  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  broke  on  the  edge  of  her  box  a  lovely  fan  that 
Watteau  had  painted.  Hence  Jules  Janin's  famous  and  del- 
icate article  with  the  refrain,  "  O  le  bel  kventail  brise*/" 
After  the  third  performance  "  Tannhauser"  was  withdrawn. 
The  Parisians  had  not  heard  it,  but  they  considered  the  trial 
to  have  been  made,and  the  music  of  the  future  was  declared 
to  be  done  for.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  scandal  ?  Not 
a  little  political  opposition  ;  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  be 
unpopular,  and  Wagner  happened  to  present  himself  as  a 
scape-goat.  Then  there  was  no  ballet  in  the  original  piece  ; 
and  then  again  there  was  a  general  impression  that  Wag- 
ner's music  was  noisy,  and  serious,  and  scientific.  "  What !" 
said  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club— "what  !  an  opera 
without  a  ballet  ?"  What  the  Jockey  Club  demanded  was 
legs  and  melody.  After  the  failure  of  "  Tannhauser"  Wag- 
ner left  for  Paris.  Ten  years  later  he  cruelly  insulted  the 
Parisians  in  a  stupid  parody  of  "  The  Siege  of  Paris."  The 
Parisians  have  never  forgiven  him,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  three  years  that  they  have  consented  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  man  and  his  music. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Queen  Gueoevere. 
Thence,  up  the  sea-green  floor,  among  the  steins 
Of  mighty  columns  whose  unmeasured  shades 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  unheeded  in  the  sun, 
Moved  without  sound,  I,  following  all  alune 
A  strange  desire  that  drew  me  like  a  hand, 
Came  unawares  upon  the  Queen.     She  sat 
In  a  great  silence,  which  her  beauty  filled 
Full  to  the  heart  of  it,  on  a  black  chair 
Mailed  all  about  with  sullen  gems  and  crusts 
Of  sultry  blazonry.     Her  face  was  bowed, 
A  pause  of  slumbrous  beauty,  o'er  the  light 
Of  some  delicious  thought  new-risen  above 
The  deeps  of  passion.     Round  her  stately  head 
A  single  circlet  of  the  red  gold  fine 
Burned  free,  from  which,  on  either  side,  streamed  down 
Twilights  of  her  soft  hair,  from  neck  to  foot. 
Green  was  her  kirtle  as  the  emerolde  is, 
And  stiff  from  hem  to  hem  with  seams  of  stones 
Beyond  all  value  ;  which,  from  left  to  right 
Disparting,  half  revealed  the  snowy  gleam 
Of  a  white  robe  of  spotless  samite  pure. 
And  from  the  soft  repression  of  her  zone, 
Which  like  a  light  hand  on  a  lutestring  pressed 
Harmony  from  its  touch,  flowed  warmly  back 
The  bounteous  outlines  of  a  glowing  grace, 
Nor  yet  outflowed  sweet  laws  of  loveliness. 
Then  did  I  feel  as  one  who,   much  perplext, 
Led  by  strange  legends  and  the  light  of  stars 
Over  long  regions  of  the  midnight  sand 
Beyond  the  red  tract  of  the  Pyramids, 
Is  suddenly  drawn  to  look  upon  the  iky 
From  sense  of  unfamiliar  light,  and  sees, 
Revealed  against  the  constellated  cope 
The  great  cross  of  the  South. — The  chamber  round 
Was  dropt  with  arras  grepn  ;  and  I  could  bear, 
In  courts  far  off,  a  minstrel  praising  May, 
Who  sang.  Si  douce,  si  douce  est  la  Margaretc! 
To  a  faint  lute.     Upon  the  window-sill, 
Hard  by  a  latoun  bowl  that  blazed  i'  the  sun 
Perched  a  strange  fowl,  a  Falcon  Peregrine  ; 
With  all  his  feathers  puft  for  pride,  and  all 
His  courage  glittering  outward  in  his  eye ; 
For  he  had  flown  from  far,  athwart  strange  lands, 
And  o'er  the  light  of  many  a  setting  sun, 
Lured  by  his  love  (such  sovereignty  of  old 
Had  Beauty  in  all  coasts  of  Christendom  !) 
To  look  into  the  great  eyes  of  the  Queen. 

— Owen  Mcrtdith. 

"Voici  le  Bois  que  ma  Saincte  Angelette." 
Here  is  the  woods  that  freshened  to  her  song ; 

See  here,  the  flowers  that  keep  her  footprints  yet, 

Where,  all  alone,  my  saintly  Angelette 
Went  wandering,  with  her  maiden  thoughts,  along. 
Here  is  the  little  rivulet  where  she  stopped  ; 

And  here  the  greenness  of  the  grass  shows  where 

She  lingered  through  it,  searching  here  and  there 
Those  d-iisies  dear,  which  in  her  breast  she  dropped, 
Here  did  she  sing,  and  here  she  wept,  and  here 
Her  smile  came  back  ;  and  here  I  seem  to  hear 

Those  faint  half-words  with  which  my  thoughts  are  rife. 
Here  did  she  sit ;  here,  childlike,  did  she  dance, 
To  some  vague  impulse  of  her  own  romance — 

Ah,  Love,  on  all  these  thoughts  winds  out  my  life  I 

— From,  the  French  of  Pierre  Ronsard. 

The    Guerdon. 
Soothed  by  the  fountain's  drowsy  murmuring — 
Or  was  it  by  the  west  wind's  indolent  wing? — 
The  grim  court-poet  fell  asleep  one  day 
In  the  lords'  chamber,  when  chance  brought  that  way 
The  Princess  Margaret  with  a  merry  train 
Of  damozels  and  ladies — flippant,  vain 
Court-butterflies — midst  whom  lair  Margaret 
Swayed  like  a  rathe  and  slender  lily  set 
In  rusUing  leaves,  for  all  her  drapery 
Was  green  and  gold,  and  lovely  as  could  be, 
Midway  in  hall  the  fountain  rose  and  fell, 
FiLIing  a  listless  Naiad's  outstretched  shell, 
And  weaving  rainbows  in  the  shifting  light 
Upon  the  carven  friezes,  left  and  right, 
Was  pictured  Pan  asleep  beside  his  reed. 
In  this  place  all  things  seemed  asleep,  indeed — 
The  hook-billed  parrot  on  his  pendant  ring, 
Sitting  high-shouldered,  half  forgot  to  swing ; 
The  wind  scarce  stirred  the  hangings  at  the  door, 
And  from  the  silken  arras  evermore 
Yawned  drowsy  dwarfs  with  satyr's  face  and  hoof. 
A  forest  of  gold  pillars  propped  the  roof. 
And,  like  one  slim  gold  pillar  overthrown, 
The  sunlight  through  a  great  stained  window  shone 
And  lay  across  the  body  of  Alain. 

You  would  have  thought,  perchance,  the  man  was  slain  ; 
As  if  the  checkered  column  in  its  fall 
Had  caught  and  crushed  him,  he  lay  dead  to  all. 
The  parrot's  gray  bead  eye  as  good  as  said, 
Unclosing  viciously,   "The  clown  is  dead." 
A  dragon-fly  in  narrowing  circles  neared, 
And  lit,  secure,  upon  the  dead  man's  beard, 
Then  spread  its  iris  vans  in  quick   dismay, 
And  into  the  blue  summer  sped  away  1 
Littie  was  his  of  outward  grace  to  win 
The  eyes  of  maids,  but  white  the  soul  within. 
Misshaped,  and  hideous  to  look  upon 
Was  this  man,  dreaming  in  the  noontide  sun. 
With  sunken  eyes  and  winter- whitened  hair. 
And  sallow  cheeks  deep  seamed  with  thought  and  care. 
And  so  the  laughing  ladies  of  the  court, 
Coming  upon  him  suddenly,  stopped  short, 
And  shrunk  together  with  a  nameless  dread ; 
Some,  but  fear  held  them,  would  have  turned  and  fled, 
Seeing  the  uncouth  figure  lying  there. 
But  Princess  Margaret,  with  her  heavy  hair 
From  out  its  diamond  fillet  rippling  down, 
Slipped  from  the  group,  and  plucking  back  her  gown 
With  white  left  hand,  stole  softly  to  his  side — 
The  fair  court  gossips  staring,  curious-eyed. 
Half  mockingly.     A  little  while  she  stood, 
Finger  on  lip ;  then,  with  the  agile  blood 
Climbing  her  cheek,  and  silken  lashes  wet — 
She  scarce  knew  what  vague  pity  or  regret 
Wet  them — she  stooped,  and  for  a  moment's  space 
Her  golden  tresses  touched  the  sleeper's  face. 
Then  she  stood  straight,  as  lily  on  its  stem  ; 
But  hearing  her  ladies  titter,  turned  on  them 
Her  great  queen's  eyes,  grown  black  with  scornful  frown — 
Great  eyes  that  looked  the  shallow  women  down. 
'  Nay,  not  for  love  " — one  rosy  palm  she  laid 
Softly  against  her  bosom — "as  I'm  a  maid! 
Full  well  I  know  what  cruel  things  you  say 
Of  this  and  that,  but  hold  your  peace  to-day. 
I  pray  you  think  no  evil  thing  of  this. 
Nay,  not  for  love's  sake  did  I  give  the  kiss, 
Not  for  his  beauty  who's  nor  fair  nor  young, 
But  for  the  songs  which  those  mute  lips  have  sung  ! " 
That  was  a  right  brave  princess ;  one,  I  hold, 
Worthy  to  wear  a  crown  of  beaten  gold. — T.  B.  Aldrich, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  diner-out,  who  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  wine,  is 
carefully  feeling  his  way  home  at  night,  when  he  unfortu- 
nately stumbles  against  the  circular  railing  which  surrounds 
a  statue.  After  having  gone  round  it  about  seven  times  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation  flashes  upon  him  with  vivid- 
ness, and  he  sinks  down  upon  the  pavement  outside  with  a 
despairing  shriek  :  "The  scoundrels  !  They've  shut  me  in 
here!" 


Two  "commercial  tourists"  met  in  the  Union  Depot  the 
other  day.  "  Helloo,  Charley,':  says  No.  I,  "haven't  seen 
you  in  an  nge.  What  are  you  doing  now?"  "  O,  I'm  in  the 
same  old  line,"  responded  No.  2.  "  With  the  same  house  ?  " 
"  Yes,  same  old  concern,  but  situated  a  little  differently." 
"  How  is  that?"  "Well,  I've  got  an  interest."  "Is  that  so? 
How  long  since  ?"  "  Since  the  first  of  the  month."  "  Let 
me  congratulate  you."  "  Yes,  the  old  man  told  me  I'd  got 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  this  year,  or  quit.  Sol 
took  the  interest" 


A  Chicago  boy  was  full  of  the  old  Nick,  and  his  mother 
became  exhausted  in  tryiDg  to  reason  with  him,  and  decided 
to  punish  him,  and  got  a  rod  with  which  to  warm  his  jacket. 
The  boy  belonged  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  when  the 
mother  came  for  him  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  raised  his  hands 
as  he  had  been  told  to  do  when  he  wanted  to  ask  anything 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  said,  as  quick  as  he  could  : 
"  O  Lord,  please  don't  let  her  hit  me.  But  I'll  bet  a  dollar 
you  wiH."  The  story  does  not  say  what  the  mother  did  in 
the  emergency,  but  if  she  let  up,  and  put  the  rod  away,  that 
child  will  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  until  some  day 
when  it  fails  to  work,  and  he  gets  trounced. 


Henceforth  a  young  woman  in  Patterson's  Mills,  Wash- 
ington County,  will  lead  a  solemn,  stately  life,  free  alike  from 
smile  or  jest.  A  week  ago  she  was  happy  in  the  thought  of 
her  approaching  marriage  ;  now  her  life  is  dark  with  regret. 
In  a  thoughtless  moment  she  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
her  younger  brother  to  play  a  joke  upon  her  lover.  The 
young  woman  and  her  lover  spent  Sunday  night  in  talking 
of  the  future,  and  when  the  young  man  went  to  mount  his 
horse,  he  was  unmindful  of  the  surroundings.  Within  two 
minutes,  however,  he  discovered  that  his  horse  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  wild  and  vicious  bullock.  When  the  young 
man  picked  himself  together  with  both  hands  and  crawled 
out  of  a  fence  corner,  he  found  that  the  young  woman  was 
laughing  at  him.  She  will  not  laugh  at  him  again,  because 
he  meets  her  only  as  a  stranger.  Love  may  be  trampled 
upon,  but  it  will  not  be  ridiculed. 


Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
a  movement  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  had  taken  considerable 
interest,  a  large  darky,  who  had  called  several  times  at  the 
Tribune  office,  came  into  Mr.  Greeley's  private  room  while 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Now,  if  there  was  any 
one  thing  that  was  well  understood  around  the  Tribune  office 
it  was  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  not  to  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  thought.  When  he  was  seen  to  be  busy,  with 
his  face  down  to  his  paper,  and  his  pen  running  rapidly  from 
left  to  right  across  the  sheet,  no  one  around  the  office  had 
the  hardihood  to  speak  to  him.  But  this  colored  gentleman 
marched  straight  up  his  elbow,  and  with  a  large  gold-headed 
cane  under  his  arm,  and  a  fine  broadcloth  coat  buttoned 
close  around  his  breast,  he  broke  right  in :  "  I  say,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, I  thought  I  would  call  and  talk  with  you,  sah,  about  ad- 
vising de  cullud  people  to  study  de  sciences."  Mr.  Greeley's 
face  assumed  a  nearer  proximity  than  ever  to  the  paper  he 
was  writing  on,  and  his  hand  kept  going  across  it  from  left 
to  right  with  greater  rapidity  than  before.  The  cheeky  freed- 
man  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  time  in  this  way.  He  there- 
fore spoke  again,  and  in  a  slightly  louder  tone  of  voice  than 
before:  "I  thought  I  would  ask  you,"  he  continued,  "to 
write  an  editorial  advising  the  cullud  people  to  study  the 
sciences."  Still  the  great  editor  wrote  on.  On  the  third 
repetition  of  the  remark,  Mr.  Greeley,  laid  down  his  pen, 
and,  looking  up  hastily,  exclaimed  :  "  Go  away !  Go  to 
h — 1 !  Go  over  into  New  Jersey,  and  go  to  raising  potatoes ! " 
The  colored  man  didn't  trouble  him  any  more. 


Old  Noxon  used  to  have  a  row  with  his  wife  about  three 
times  a  week.  He  got  cranky,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
shuffle  off,  so  he  filled  up  with  laudanum  and  went  to  bed. 
The  old  lady  went  to  screaming,  and  as  fast  as  the  neighbors 
came  in  sent  them  off  after  a  doctor.  Smith  got  there  first, 
and  looked  the  old  man  over.  "  Dead,"  says  he,  and  went 
away.  Then  Brown  came  in.  "  Dead,"  says  he.  Jones  was 
the  third  man  in,  and  he  rammed  a  stomach-pump  down  the 
old  man's  throat  and  pumped.  Then  he  reversed  the  action 
of  the  pump  and  flooded  the  old  man  with  water.  Before 
morning  Jones  had  him  all  right  and  sound  as  ever.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  presented  his  bill.  "What's  this  for?" 
says  old  Noxon.  "For  saving  your  life  the  other  night," 
says  Jones.  "Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to.  I  never  employed 
you,  and  I'll  not  pay  it.  You'd  no  business  coming  in  here 
and  jamming  your  old  pump  down  my  neck.  Brown  is  my 
family  physician,  and  I'll  not  pay  anybody  else,"  says  Noxon. 
So  away  went  Jones  to  Brown's  office,  and  tried  to  get  him 
to  induce  old  Noxon  to  pay  the  bill.  "Jones,"  says  Brown, 
looking  out  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles,  "  I  never  thought 
you  were  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  you've  done  a  right  fool- 
"sh  thing,  and  it  serves  you  right  to  lose  your  bill.  It's  a 
good  lesson  to  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  profit  by  it.  Didn't  I 
say  he  was  dead?"  "Yes,"  says  Jones.  "  Didn't  Smith  say 
he  was  dead  ?"  "Yes,"  says  Jones.  "  Well,  that  settled  it  ! 
The  man  was  dead,  and  you  had  no  right  to  say  that  he 
wasn't.  When  two  old,  experienced  doctors  like  Smith  and 
I  say  a  man  is  dead,  it's  unprofessional  and  discourteous  for 
a  young  man,  a  beginner  in  practice,  to  dispute  their  -vord. 
We'll  forgive  you  this  time,  because  of  your  youth 
perience,  and  will  hush  the  matter  up  for  you 
careful  in  the  future,  and  make  no  more  such  m;. 
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The  editor  of  At  Argonaut  wishes  some  one  would  invent 
a  'double-barreled  gun,  breech-loader,  with  cartridges  shotted 
with  common  sense,  so  that  he  could  fire  an  idea  into  the 
brain  of  every  reader,  which  would  compel  him  to  appreciate 
just  what  the  Argonaut  is  driving  at  in  opening  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  national,  or  race,  or  religious  questions.  We  wish 
there  could  be  patented  some  invention  or  device,  by  means 
of  which  we  could  manufacture  brains  for  a  certain  class  of 
our  readers,  who  will  persist  in  thinking  the  allusion  to  the 
unclean  practices  of  a  part  embraces  all  that  class,  or  is  in- 
tended to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  part  not  intended  to  be 
embraced.  Just  as  often  as  we  have  ever  written  upon  these 
questions,  and  just  as  often  as  we  have  printed  excerpts 
from  other  journals,  we  have  drawn  a  great  broad  line  be- 
tween the  kind  we  intended  to  denounce  and  the  kind  we 
intended  to  exempt ;  and,  if  there  be  any  single  reader  who 
does  not  understand  and  appreciate  how  broad  is  the  divid- 
ing isthmus  which  separates  the  classes  we  describe,  it  is 
because  he  lacks  the  intelligence  to  discriminate  or  the  hon- 
esty to  confess.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  purpose  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  no  honest-minded  person,  and  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  no  vicious  one.  We  write  for  the  intelligent,  and,  if 
the  ignorant  can  not  understand,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  them 
a  most  effectual  and  simple  preventive,  and  that  is,  not 
to  purchase  our  journal.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing wrongly  if  we  please,  and  of  expressing  what  we 
think.  If  anybody  does  not  like  it,  we  are  sorry  for 
them.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  always  right,  but  we  do  claim 
to  be  always  sincere.  Our  Americanism  is  of  the  kind  that 
is  broader  than  the  boundaries  ol  birth,  and  more  liberal 
than  the  provisions  of  any  creed  ;  but  it  is  American,  and 
of  that  selfish,  bigoted,  and  obstinate  kind  that  it  will  not 
willingly  permit  the  natives  of  any  other  country  or  the  pro- 
fessors of  any  faith  to  assert  anything  to  its  prejudice. 
Americanism  means  to  us  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
native-born  to  be  first  considered,  and  to  have  the  loudest 
voice  in  all  political  matters.  We  would  so  limit  the  laws 
concerning  the  elective  franchise  that  only  immigrants  of 
property  and  intelligence— and  they  only  under  conditions- 
should  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  We  would  so  amend 
:-:".  immigration  laws  that  only  certain  classes— and  they 
rider  conditions— should  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  coun- 


try at  all.  We  would  withdraw  the  present  privilege  of  vot- 
ing from  all  criminals,  idlers,  and  vicious  persons,  and  would 
establish  rules  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting.  We  would  prevent  the  interference  of  any  religious 
sect  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  and  especially,  in 
view  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  we  watch  that 
sect  with  suspicious  jealousy.  We  would  not  permit  any 
foreign  country  to  send  us  its  criminals  or  its  paupers  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  practical  way,  by  declaring  war  with  England, 
of  compelling  her  to  keep  her  ignorant  Roman  Catholic 
Irishmen  at  home,  so  that  we  might  have  rest  from  their 
never-ending  agitation,  we  would  not  hesitate.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  Jews  of  the  kind  that  come  from  Poland ; 
nor  do  we  want  any  more  Jews  from  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  who  burn  for  insurance,  fraudulently  compound  their 
debts,  who  keep  pawn  -  shops,  who  are  not  willing  to 
engage  in  all  the  honest  pursuits  of  diversified  industry  en- 
gaged in  by  Americans,  or  who  favor  the  policy  of  separat 
ism  in  their  social  or  business  intercourse.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  citizens  from  Africa,  nor  any  more  persons  from 
Asia.  We  would  not  give  another  acre  of  public  domain 
to  anybody  not  born  upon  the  soil,  nor  indeed  to  any 
one  who  did  not  demand  it  for  personal  cultivation.  We 
would  keep  our  schools  free,  not  only  from  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  Catholic  priests,  but  from  the  inter- 
ference of  meeting-house  or  preacher  of  every  kind  what- 
soever. We  would  preserve  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and 
would  enforce  business  men  to  let  themselves,  their  clerks, 
their  servants,  and  their  horses  rest.  We  would  prevent 
lager-beer  saloons  and  corner-groceries  from  selling  beer 
and  gin  on  Sunday,  and  we  would  not  prevent  the  German 
from  attending  a  country  picnic  or  the  Irishman  from  at- 
tending mass  on  that  day.  We  would  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional American  Sabbath,  because  it  is  American,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  is  involved  our  social,  business,  and  re- 
ligious life.  We  would  preserve  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest  from  labor,  and  as  a  day  of  worship  for  all  who  desire 
to  thus  observe  it.  In  reference  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drink,  we  scarcely  know  how  we  would  legislate  if  we  had 
the  sole  power  to  make  laws.  The  evil  is  so  vast,  the  eco- 
nomic waste  so  incalculable,  the  crime,  poverty,  and  do- 
mestic unhappiness  resulting  from  it  so  immeasurable,  that 
we  think  we  would  be  willing  to  imprison  at  hard  labor  for 
life  any  person  who  should  manufacture,  import,  or  vend  it. 
Yet,  knowing  that  impracticable  laws  can  not  be  enforced, 
we  would  compromise  down  the  scale  of  high  license,  local 
option,  partial  prohibition,  freedom  from  adulteration — down 
somewhere,  until  we  should  reach  the  standpoint  where  we 
could  find  safe  footing  to  fight  upward.  We  would  treat  the 
temperance  question  as  one  not  of  morals,  sentiment,  or  re- 
ligion, but  of  political  economy.  We  would  appeal  not  to 
the  conscience,  but  to  the  brains,  and  not  to  the  heart  ol 
man,  but  to  his  pocket.  We  would  preach  our  sermon 
through  the  tax-collector.  This  is  an  American  question. 
Americans  do  not  retail  liquor.  This  contemptible  and  most 
vile  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Irish  and 
German,  with  enough  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Scan- 
dinavians, to  justify  us  in  declaring  that  they  should  all  be 
disfranchised  and  sent  back  to  their  native  countries  as  crim- 
inals and  disorderly  persons,  whose  continued  residence 
upon  American  soil  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  As  we  know  we  can  not  do  this,  we 
would  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  that  is  to  drive  them  to 
some  legitimate  industry  or  the  State's  prison.  We  do  not 
expect  to  work  out  all  the  reforms  nor  remedy  all  the  evils 
alluded  to,  but  it  is  our  pleasure  to  work  at  them,  because 
we  think  that  the  time  will  come — say,  in  a  generation  or 
two — when  Americans  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
change.  In  a  generation  or  two  there  will  be  very  few  for- 
eigners among  us.  The  free  common  schools  are  destroy- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a  generation  or  two 
this  arrogant  political  power  will  accommodate  itself  to  the 
country  and  harmonize  with  its  institutions,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring, as  now,  to  dominate  the  country  and  subject  its 
institutions  to  the  temporal  authority  cf  papal  Rome.  In  a 
generation  or  two  all  these  Irish  agitators  and  politicians, 
with  their  priestly  and  demagogic  allies,  will  feel  no  greater 
interest  in  England's  politics  or  Rome's  religion  than  they 
do  now  in  the  politics  of  Ashantee  land  or  the  religion  of 
Buddha.  In  a  generation  or  two  either  the  American  Re- 
public will  have  gone  down  in  darkness,  chaos,  and  political 
night,  or  it  will  have  come  under  the  control  of  intelligent 
and  honorable  people,  who  will  not  stand  in  awe  of,  or  legis- 
late for,  or  print  journals  to  please,  the  criminal,  ignorant, 
vicious  foreign-born.  Inspired  by  such  reflections,  we  write 
for  the  appreciative,  intelligent,  and  honorable  men  and 
women  of  to-day  ;  for  the  opinions  of  the  ignorant  or  vicious 
we  care  not.  We  so  despise  and  contemn  the  ignorant, 
adventurous,  political  Pope's  Irish  that  we  accept  as  a  com- 
pliment all  the  abuse  they  give  us,  and  never  hear  or  read 
of  threat  or  insult  from  that  quarter  that  the  blood  does  not 
tingle  with  satisfaction,  and  over  the  face  comes  the  flush  of 
gratified  pride.  Those  Catholic  Irish  clergymen  and  gentle- 
men who  do  not  interfere  in  our  Americanism  nor  meddle 
with  our  politics,  know  that  we  have  not  concerned  and  will 


not  concern  ourselves  about  their  religious  practices.  For 
those  Jews  who  are  unclean  and  vile  in  their  persons  and 
their  business  relations  with  each  other  and  with  Christians  ; 
who  have  reduced  fraudulent  trading  to  an  organized  indus- 
try ;  who  insure  merchandise  in  excess  of  value  with  the 
criminal  intent  to  burn  it ;  who  keep  two  sets  of  books,  one 
of  which  is  false,  with  the  criminal  purpose  of  defrauding 
creditors  ;  or  who  use  the  machinery  of  the  law  for  dishonest 
insolvency ;  for  the  pawn-broker,  the  usurer,  the  tricky 
trader,  the  cheap-John,  the  unscrupulous,  unconscionable, 
usurious,  and  thieving  Jew,  either  village  trader  or  city  bank- 
er, slippery  sheeny  or  pretentious  rabbi,  we  have  so  little 
respect  as  to  be  entirely  unconcerned  as  to  their  censure, 
their  praise,  or  their  indifference.  We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  opinions  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  intelligent  and  honor- 
able persons,  by  birth,  breeding,  and  pursuit  of  life,  or  the 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  accomplishments  who  are 
not,  and  who  have  no  cause  to  be,  ashamed  of  their  nation- 
ality or  religion.  We  would  retain  their  personal  friend- 
ship and  their  esteem,  but  not  even  that  if  we  are  to  forego 
an  open  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  base-born, 
criminal,  covetous,  unclean  sons  of  Shem  who  are  inundating 
us  from  Poland  and  Russia  ;  who  are  pouring  in  on  us  from 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrasse,  from  London,  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
Vienna,  and  Venice.  This  class  eat  Americans,  and  we  set 
our  face  against  cannibalism  in  every  form.  From  the 
whisky-venders,  the  ward  bummers,  the  sand-lotters,  the 
agrarians,  the  idle  thieves  who  would  steal  the  accumula- 
tions of  other  men's  industry,  we  neither  seek  nor  give  favor. 
We  shall  never  want  their  votes,  and  they  have  not  the 
money  to  purchase,  nor  the  sense  to  appreciate,  the  Argo- 
naut. When  the  Argonaut  comes  to  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tion that  it  can  not  live  except  by  pandering  to  this  kind  of 
public  opinion,  it  will  frankly  say  so,  throw  up  the  sponge, 
retire  from  business,  and  die.  It  is  grateful  and  most  fu  y 
appreciative  of  all  advertising  and  subscription  patronage 
that  comes  to  it  unsolicited  and  unaccompanied  with  condi- 
tions. The  Argonaut  has  to-day  been  in  existence  for  six 
years,  and  it  is  still  a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  gentlemen  who  own  it. 


At  the  happening  of  such  an  event  as  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Lady  Florence  Dixie  one  scarcely  knows 
what  to  write.  We  are  not  willing,  even  in  view  of  the 
many  cowardly  and  brutal  incidents  which  have  stained  the 
pages  of  Irish  history  during  these  later  years,  to  believe 
that  cowardice  and  brutality  are  characteristics  of  the  Irish 
people.  And  yet  what  other  decision  can  the  impartial  mind 
arrive  at  in  view  of  the  frequent,  most  exceptional,  most 
savage,  and  most  dastardly  crimes  that  have  occurred  among 
these  people?  We  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  occur- 
rences of  to-day,  or  this  generation,  to  illustrate,  by  the  nar- 
ration in  detail  of  criminal  acts  marked  with  peculiar  feroc- 
ity and  and  peculiar  cowardice,  the  anomalous  character  of 
ihe  Irish  people.  In  the  ten  centuries  of  time  in  which 
their  history  has  been  known  it  has  been  marked  by  turbu- 
lence and  crime.  It  has  been  a  history  of  feuds,  and  riot, 
and  bloodshed.  It  has  been  a  history  of  treachery,  coward- 
ice, and  base  betrayal.  Wherever  these  people  have  gone 
they  have  carried  the  worst  of  their  national  traits  with 
them.  From  Londonderry  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  whether  in 
the  crowded  slums  of  London  or  in  the  pure  air  of  rural 
America,  the  presence  of  this  people  is  marked  by  the  same 
kind  of  brutal  and  cowardly  offenses.  We  have  too  long 
heard  it  said  that  England's  oppression  is  the  cause  and  the 
apology  for  these  crimes.  The  same  crimes  were  incident 
to  Irish  history  before  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  England. 
They  continued  when  Ireland  was  upon  the  fooling  of  an 
equal  union  with  England.  They  ever  exist.  Sometimes, 
as  excuse  or  opportunity  is  offered,  there  are  outbreaks  of 
greater  violence.  They  have  followed  the  Irish  wherever  they 
have  emigrated— to  Australia  and  Canada,  where  they  have 
continued  to  be  British  subjects ;  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  they  are  free,  and  clothed  with  the  full  elect- 
oral privileges,  where  land  is  had  for  the  asking,  and  the 
land-renting  lord  is  unknown.  They  have  rioted  in  towns 
and  cities  ;  struck  on  public  works  ;  resisted  drafts,  and  re- 
fused to  serve  the  country  as  soldiers  ;  have  persecuted  the 
early  German  immigrant,  the  African  who  was  born  upon  the 
soil,  and  the  Chinese  who  has  succeeded  them  ;  and  organ- 
ized assassination  in  the  coal  mines.  In  politics  they  con- 
spire ;  in  religion  they  concert ;  and  in  nearly  every  partic- 
ular we  find  the  Irishman  in  America  a  something  apart 
from  the  civilization  of  the  country.  If  he  did  not  speak 
the  language  he  would  be  a  more  distinct,  and  hostile,  and 
dangerous  element  than  that  of  any  other  nationality  with 
which  we  are  cursed.  There  must  be  something  essentially 
wrong  in  a  nation  which,  for  so  long  a  time  and  through 
such  varying  conditions,  carries  in  its  organization  the  qual- 
ities that  make  such  brutal  and  cowardly  acts  possible.  The 
human  form  which  can  murder  a  cow  through  hate  for  its 
owner  is  a  fiend.  It  is  only  a  brute  who  kills  from  behind  a 
hedge.  It  is  only  a  craven  and  cowardly  dastard  who  con- 
spires to  assassinate.  It  is  something  more  vile  than  any 
word  of  criminal  import  can  describe  which  would  port'  >y 
the  character  of  the  two  men  in  women's  garb  who  attempted 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


to  assassinate  the  Lady  Florence  Dixie.  This  lady  some 
few  weeks  ago,  by  implication  or  specific  charge,  suggested 
that  the  Land-League  funds  had  been  misapplied.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  the  informer  Carey  had  given  his  testimony 
that  Land-League  money  had  been  used  by  the  assassina- 
tion society  which  murdered  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke.  It  was  just  before  Mr.  Egan  had  escaped  from 
France  or  Ireland  with  an  alleged  defalcation  of  Land- 
League  moneys.  Lady  Dixie  had  implicated  Mr.  Parnell 
with  these  financial  irregularities.  As  it  was  stoutly  main- 
tained that  the  Phcenix  Park  assassins  had  no  connection 
with  Irish  politics,  so  perhaps  it  will  now  be  asserted  that 
the  attempted  murder  of  this  lady  has  no  connection  with 
Land-Leaguery.  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  more  auda- 
cious of  the  Irish  politicians,  among  others  by  an  Irish  priest 
in  San  Francisco,  that  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were  pre- 
sumably the  act  of  the  British  government.  So  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  effort  to  blow  up  public  buildings  in  London, 
and  this  last  cowardly  attempt  to  murder  a  woman,  were  in- 
stigated by  the  English  government,  to  throw  reproach  upon 
the  brave,  chivalrous,  much-abused,  and  altogether  innocent 
Irish.  What  to  do  with  this  cowardly  and  brutal  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Irish  has  become  to  England  a  serious  and 
practical  question.  To  allow  it  to  go  on  is  to  destroy  all 
government  in  Ireland,  is  to  permit  the  confiscation  of 
property,  and  to  endanger  life  and  property  in  England. 
To  encourage  Fenianism,  Land-Leaguery,  and  Irish  political 
combinations  in  America,  is  to  invite  to  our  country  the  same 
evils  which  now  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  These  evils,  when 
transplanted  to  this  country,  will  be  the  more  embarrassing, 
because  we  lack  the  machinery  of  repression  which  is  the 
growth  of  an  absolute  Parliament,  and  may  be  executed  by 
an  established  army  or  constabulary.  We  are  in  hopes  that 
this  Irish  question  is  not  to  be  one  of  future  anxiety  to  us. 
Our  confidence  that  it  is  not  to  become  a  source  of  future 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  other 
fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Irish,  and  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving an  immigration  of  the  better  class.  Far  back  in  that 
mysterious  age,  in  that  twilight  time  of  history,  when  the 
now  British  Empire  was  occupied  by  its  barbarous  island- 
ers, when  Ireland  was  Celt — far  back,  before  the  incursion  of 
Dine,  Angle,  Saxon,  or  Jute,  before  the  era  of  Ireland's  myth- 
ical kings,  before  the  mythical  Saint  Patrick  had  lighted  his 
Christian  fires  upon  Druid  altars — there  is  the  tradition  of  a 
Phcenician  invasion  of  Ireland.  We  think  it  must  have  been 
so,  else  how  account  for  the  strange  dissimilar  characteris- 
tics of  this  anomalous  nationality?  How  account  for  the 
physical  and  moral  differences  which  mark  the  race  ? — for 
the  fact  that,  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  this,  Ireland 
has  been  distinguished  above  other  lands  for  its  brave  men 
and  accomplished  and  beautiful  women,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  most  cowardly  and  most  brutal  specimens  of 
humanity  that  have  ever  come  from  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race?  We  see  in  our  city,  and  everywhere  where  Irish  men 
and  women  are  found,  men  of  physical  strength  and  beauty, 
courageous,  generous,  cultured— women  distinguished  for  all 
the  graces  and  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  sex  ;  and  we 
see  the  lowest,  meanest  types  of  men  and  women — men 
with  faces  that  make  us  desire  to  apologize  to  the  monkeys 
before  we  adopt  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  women  whose 
beastly  and  vulgar  qualities  lead  us  to  doubt  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  Eve,  the  common  mother  of  us  all.  There  was 
a  time  when  Ireland  was  the  home  of  the  most  advanced 
learning  of  the  age— when  scholars  from  other  lands  sought 
the  shades  of  her  academic  groves.  There  are  to  be  found 
the  greatest  wealth  and  the  direst  poverty  ;  there  the  most 
honorable  and  excellent  of  men,  and  there  criminals  so  vile 
and  so  cowardly  that  they  kill  cows,  lie  behind  hedges  to 
murder  landlords  and  tenants  who  pay,  and  organize  assas- 
sination as  a  national  industry.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  race, 
a  nation,  which,  having  sold  its  sovereignty  through  the  cor- 
rupt action  of  a  representative  Parliament,  seeks  to  regain 
national  independence  and  the  recognition  of  other  govern- 
ments by  repudiation  of  all  laws  that  govern  men  in  their 
business  relations  to  each  other ;  seeks  to  annul  all  laws 
that  give  protection  and  value  to  property  ;  seeks  by  assas- 
sination, murder,  and  nitro-glycerine  to  carry  indiscriminate 
slaughter  to  innocent  and  unoffending  people ;  and  lastly, 
with  a  brutality  which  distinguishes  only  exceptional  tribes 
of  savages,  murders  women. 


If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lick  trustees 
were  offered  for  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Market  Streets,  two  years  ago,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  by  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  then  it  is  not 
so  apparent  that  they  have  done  a  wise  thing  by  holding  and 
paying  taxes  till  the  present  time,  and  selling  the  property 
to  Mr.  Flood  for  fom-  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  are, 
for  several  reasons,  glad  that  these  trustees  have  sold  and 
that  Mr.  Flood  has  bought.  The  lot  is  the  pivotal  centre  of 
San  Francisco,  and  prospectively  as  valuable  as  any  lot  upon 
the  peninsula.  It  will  now — and  very  speedily — be  improved. 
We  shall  be  spared  the  sight  of  the  miserable  shanties  that 
now  disgrace  so  important  a  centre,  and  there  is  every  as- 
surance that  Mr.  Flood  will  erect  upon  it  a  building  that 
sh.ill  be  second  to  none  in  the  city.     We  hear  suggested  a 


grand  central  market,  with  such  an  imposing  structure  as 
shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  In  the  same  connection 
we  hear  that  Mr.  Mackey  is  to  erect  across  Fourth  Street, 
and  upon  the  corner  of  Market,  another  splendid  commer- 
cial building.'  Mr.  Fair  has  finished  his  block  at  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Sansome.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  has,  for  the 
present,  abandoned  his  intention  of  building  on  Post  Street, 
but  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  invested  largely  in  real  prop- 
erty, which  he  has  improved  with  elegant  structures.  The 
very  handsome  block  of  William  M.  Lent,  intended  for  the 
Pacific  Club,  on  the  corner  of  Dupont  and  Post,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Mrs.  Coleman  is  seeking  large  real  estate  invest- 
ments in  the  city,  while  all  over  the  town— especially  in  the 
Western  Addition,  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  entrance — 
there  are  contemplated  and  in  course  of  erection  many  ele- 
gant private  residences.  Mr.  Flood  has  in  contemplation 
the  erection  of  a  spacious  town-house  on  California  Street, 
at  the  intersection  of  Mason,  the  drawings  of  which  are  al- 
ready made.  All  these  things  indicate  confidence  in  the 
future  of  our  city  and  in  its  speedy  advancement.  The 
erection  of  the  great  sugar  refinery  of  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial Company,  the  numerous  manufacturing  enterprises 
that  are  in  process  of  development  within  the  city  limits, 
are  assurances  of  a  bright  future.  With  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  think  the  completion  of  the  Northern  railroad 
is  to  embarrass  or  retard  our  city's  progress,  we  have  no 
sympathy.  To  build  a  Portland  on  Puget  Sound,  a  Boston 
on  the  Columbia  River,  and  a  Philadelphia  at  San  Diego 
would,  in  our  judgment,  give  assurance  that  San  Francisco 
is  to  remain  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific.  We  hail  the  time 
when  there  shall  be  a  continental  railroad  across  the  British 
possessions,  another  from  Portland  to  the  Atlantic,  another 
from  the  Mojave  to  St.  Louis,  another  from  Berkeley  to 
connect  with  the  narrow-gauge  system  at  Denver,  another 
southern  route  from  San  Diego  or  Guaymas  to  the  trans- 
Mississippi  system,  and  ever  so  many  more.  Let  the  terri- 
tory, from  British  America  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be  opened  up,  settled,  and 
developed,  and  San  Francisco  will  begin  to  realize  its  destiny 
of  a  great  and  prosperous  commercial  future.  Let  the  rail 
unite  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  with  the  Willamette  ; 
let  there  be  the  road  from  Vacaville  to  Ukiah,  the  road  to 
the  Yosemite,  the  road  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Placerville, 
the  road  through  the  Salinas  Valley,  the  Soledad  Pass, 
shortening  the  Southern  road  and  bringing  overland  trains 
into  our  city  direct,  and  we  shall  begin  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  our  splendid  commercial  position.  When  these  things 
are  accomplished,  our  city  will  receive  all  the  trade  of  the 
East  and  all  the  traffic  from  India  and  the  Pacific,  from 
Australia,  from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  from  the 
north,  that  it  is  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  its  location.  The 
jealousy  which  fears  competition  is  unwise.  The  spirit 
which  fears  rivalry,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  is 
cowardly.  The  railroad  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped, has  accomplished  miracles  for  our  State  and  city. 
If  allowed  to  extend,  it  will  accomplish  other  miracles. 
When  this  narrow  and  illiberal  political  opposition  is  crushed 
out,  and  the  small  demagogues  who  plant  themselves  in  the 
path  of  progress  and  development  shall  have  been  brushed 
aside  by  a  more  generous  and  liberal  public  sentiment ; 
when  it  shall  become  the  policy  of  our  people  to  encourage 
enterprise  and  allow  capital  to  exploit  itself  in  building  rail- 
roads, and  allow  those  who  build  them  to  control  them  with- 
out the  interference  of  small  politicians — California  will  have 
entered  upon  its  business  millennium.  If  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission can  devise  some  happy  adjustment  and  compro- 
mise of  the  difficulties  and  entanglements  which  now  sur- 
round and  embarrass  the  owners  of  railroad  property,  they 
will  have  accomplished  a  result  that  will  commend  them  to 
all  intelligent  men  who  own  property  in  this  State,  or  who 
are  interested  in  its  business  future. 


It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  sensations  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatches.  As  a  rule  they  are  the  exhaustive 
gleanings  of  all  the  crimes  and  casualties  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cidents by  flood  and  fire,  by  ship  and  rail,  on  land  and  sea, 
are  diligently  gathered  up,  and  form  a  pot-pie  of  daily  hor- 
rors. Yesterday  there  came  the  harrowing  narrative  of  an 
explosion  of  molten  iron  in  the  Bessemer  foundry  ;  "  two 
lives  lost,"  "  many  burned,"  "  one  poor  fellow  disfigured  be- 
yond identification,"  and  in  the  same  column  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  accident  was  overstated,  and  that  the  two 
men,  slightly  injured,  were  in  no  danger.  The  choicest  sen- 
sational morsel  of  the  week  is  the  startling  and  tremendous 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Victoria  had  slipped  on  the  stairs 
and  stubbed  her  royal  knee.  She  went  back  to  the  royal 
apartments,  and  doubtless  rubbed  a  little  arnica  on  the 
bruised  part,  just  below  the  emblem  of  England's  knightliest 
order,  and  took  her  airing  in  Hyde  Park,  as  is  her  custom  of 
an  afternoon.  Upon  her  return  the  injured  and  stiffened 
limb  unloyally  refused  its  duty,  and  declined  to  longer  sup- 
port her  royal  majesty.  In  a  word,  it  refused  to  continue 
as  one  of  the  props  to  the  royal  person,  and  the  Em- 
press of  India  was  borne  to  her  royal  apartments.  All 
the  physicians  of  the  imperial  household  were  in  attendance. 
All   England  was   in   anxiety.     Parliament  suspended  its 


work.  Business  was  interrupted.  Workingmen  refused  to 
go  to  their  employments.  Street  crowds  appointed  readers 
to  give  the  latest  intelligence.  From  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, from  Dover  Cliffs  to  Giant's  Causeway,  from  John 
o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  enter- 
tained for  the  royal  lady.  The  fact— and  so  it  appeared  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  same  dispatch — was,  that  the  incident 
was  of  no  importance.  The  Queen  bruised  her  knee,  and 
probably  swathed  it  in  a  red  woolen  bandage  soaked  in  hot 
vinegar,  and  before  night  went  about  her  household  duties 
— swept  down  the  front  stairs,  mended  the  hole  in  the  car- 
pet, and  scolded  somebody  else  than  herself  for  being  care- 
less. It  would  be  a  great  relief  if  the  Associated  Press 
news-gatherers  would  confine  themselves  to  real  incidents, 
and  not  feel  compelled  to  invent  them. 


It  strikes  us  that  the  arrest  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  upon  a 
criminal  warrant,  and  his  being  taken  into  custody,  was  an 
unnecessary  and  brutal  abuse  of  authority  by  somebody. 
Whether  it  is  Mr.  Auditor  Dunn  who  is  attitudinizing  as 
watch-dog  of  the  treasury,  or  Attorney-General  Marshall  who 
is  attitudinizing  as  terrier  of  the  political  rat-pit  and  endeavor- 
ing to  "wool"  them,  or  whether  it  was  the  blunder  of  some 
over-zealous  official,  it  was  the  act  of  a  blackguard.  It  was 
inexcusable,  even  if  a  crime  had  been  possible  to  Mr.  Van 
Ness.  The  business  reputation  and  social  standing  earned 
by  a  gentleman  in  long  years  of  residence  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  presumption  of  innocence  of  an  offense 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  If  Mr.  Van  Ness  had 
in  his  possession  moneys  belonging  to  the  State,  a  civil  ac- 
tion would  have  determined  the  fact.     If  there  had  been 

as  there  was  not — any  indication  or  evidence  of  criminal  act, 
it  would  have  been  the  decent  thing  to  have  allowed  the 
accused  the  opportunity  of  giving  bail  without  actual  arrest. 
What  seems  to  emphasize  the  brutality  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is,  that  for  some  days  previous  there  had  been  dili- 
gent whisperings  of  scandals  to  be  exposed,  insinuations  of 
prominent  names  to  be  added  to  the  criminal  record — all  of 
which  looks  like  the  studied  prelude  to  some  great  criminal 
tragedy.  If  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Van  Ness  and  Bunker, 
as  Immigration  Commissioners,  is  all  that  comes  of  this 
shearing  of  the  sow  by  Dunn,  Marshall  &  Co.,  we  shall  think 
they  have  gathered  less  "wool"  than  they  have  made  outcry. 


Doctor  George  Hewston  has  another  anti-monopoly  at- 
tack. This  is  the  second  or  third  relapse,  and  will,  we  hope, 
prove  fatal  this  time.  We  should  be  especially  pleased  to 
have  this  little  political  doctor  cremated.  The  mourners 
and  pall-bearers  are  to  be  John  T.  Doyle,  James  S.  Reynolds, 
Alvin  C.  Turner,  F.  W.  Hamilton,  C.  J.  Dempster,  E.  D. 
Sawyer,  Moses  G.  Cobb,  Almarin  B.  Paul,  Doctor  Washing- 
ton Ayer,  B.  F.  Ellis,  and  G.  A.  Hamlin.  These  anti-mo- 
nopolists have  broken  out  in  a  new  card,  entitled,  "  Anii- 
"  monopolists  of  America,  prepare  for  the  fight.  The  world's 
"greatest  revolution  is  now  on  your  hands.'"  Only  think 
of  it,  the  world  in  its  "greatest  revolution"  is  to  be  led  in 
the  fight  by  little  Doc  Hewston.  We  are  informed  that 
there  is  "a  crisis  in  civilization  "  approaching,  and,  in  order 
to  arrest  it,  the  "  freemen  of  America  "  must  organize  under 
the  scalpel  of  Doctor  George  Hewston,  Government  In- 
spector of  Drugs  in  the  Custom-house.  We  thank  God  that 
in  all  great  national  emergencies  there  arises  a  great  national 
leader,  who  is  capable  of  riding  the  storm  and  of  so  guiding 
and  directing  it  that  national  existence  will  be  preserved. 
For  Doctor  George  Hewston,  then,  let  us  be  duly  grateful. 


The  Democratic  victors  have  found  new  spoils — an  unex- 
pected bonanza — in  connection  with  the  school  system.  The 
State  pays  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  journal.  As  a  return  for  this  aid  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  use  the  journal 
for  the  department.  The  present  official  organ  has  had  an 
existence  of  seven  years,  is  non-political,  of  respectable  tone, 
useful,  is  doing  its  work  well,  and  is  well  regarded  by  the 
educational  public.  Now,  with  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, comes  a  swarm  of  political  bohemians,  ambitious  of 
getting  their  fins  into  the  treasury,  and  willing  to  start  any 
sort  of  journal  which  shall  enable  them  to  draw  a  stipend. 
Whether  this  money  shall  be  drawn  from  an  established  and 
respectable  educational  journal,  and  given  to  the  experiment 
of  some  adventuring  Democratic  politician,  depends  upon 
Governor  Stoneman,  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  Professor  Welcker.  The  Pacific  School  Journal  ought 
to  retain  its  designation  of  official  organ,  and  we  feel  enough 
confidence  in  Governor  Stoneman  and  his  associates  to  be- 
lieve they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  Hibernicised  by  Mr.  Tom 
Flynn,  or  Mr.  Gavigan,  or  Mr.  Irish  of  recent  importation. 


We  are  informed,  and  we  regret  to  believe,  that  the  para- 
lytic attack  of  Judge  Morrison  is  more  serious  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  and  that  his  recovery  is  a  question  of  time. 
The  prospect  of  his  soon  resuming  his  position  upon  the 
bench  is  regarded  as  most  unfavorable.  We  hear,  also,  that 
his  brother  in  Illinois  has  been  telegraphed  to,  and  is  on  his 
way  to  California. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


PARISIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  Correspondent  Describes  some  of  the  Salons  of  the  French  Capital. 


Paris,  under  the  Empire,  enjoyed  a  splendor  hitherto  un- 
known. The  erection  of  fine  buildings,  the  remodeling  of 
the  residence  quarter,  and  the  ornamenting  of  the  streets  and 
parks,  transformed  the  city  (as  if  by  magic)  into  one  of  great 
beauty.  There  was  a  picturesqueness  about  the  promenades 
and  boulevards,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  make  it  the 
most  magnificent  city  of  the  world.  Society  was  prodigal  in 
its  expenditures  for  pubMc  pleasures.  From  noon  to  evening 
the  finest  streets  of  the  French  capital  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brilliant  operatic  performance.  And  yet  beneath 
all  this  dazzling  shimmer  of  public  life  there  lay  concealed  so 
much  of  vice,  falsehood,  and  frivolity. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  all  this  was  changed. 
Paris  is  indeed,  as  before,  the  centre  of  fashionable  life,  but 
the  appearance  is  much  more  simple,  and  her  edicts  go  forth 
to  the  civilized  world  with  a  little  less  presumptuousness, 
The  old  aristocratic,  legitimist  society  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  as  exclusive 
as  possible,  and  keeps  itself  shut  away  from  its  not-too-well- 
loved  republican  neighbors.  The  dukes,  the  favorites  of  the 
Empire  and  the  princes  of  fortune,  no  'onger  play  a  role — 
their  lives  are  sunken  in  inglorious  darkness,  and  their  mill- 
ions have  taken  wings  to  themselves.  The  best  society  of 
Paris,  to  day,  is  made  up  of  republicans.  And  the  French- 
man, with  his  innate  love  of  domestic  comfort  and  prosperity, 
cares  very  little  for  show  and  extravagance.  In  their  salons 
everything  is  quiet  and  decoroas.  Their  receptions  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  leaders  in  society  who  have  the  leisure 
to  devote  to  social  affairs. 

Much  of  this  return  of  society  life  to  simplicity  is  attributed 
to  the  example  of  the  President,  Jules  Grevy,  and  this  ren- 
ders him  very  unpopular  with  the  feminine  element  of  soci- 
ety, which  manifests  very  litlle  enthusiasm  for  the  taste  or 
manners  of  the  Republic.  During  the  presidency  of  Thiers, 
good  taste  prevented  any  display  of  social  festivity,  because 
France  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  great  blow  of 
1870  and  1871,  which  had  thrown  her  into  mourning.  But 
under  the  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  resided  in  the  Palais 
de  I'Elyse'e  like  a  prince,  much  of  the  old  splendor  returned. 
The  aristocracy  entered  the  salon  of  the  clever  diplomatic 
wife  of  the  President,  sure  of  victory.  The  foreign  ministers 
and  representatives  of  the  government  found  themselves 
there  likewise,  and  there  were  large,  dazzling  receptions  in 
the  salons  of  the  Elyse'e,  where  the  ladies  once  more  had  the 
pleasure  of  displaying  their  elegant  toilettes  before  the  eyes 
of  their  envious  rivals.  Nothing  of  all  this  with  Jules  Gre'vy. 
Republican  simplicity  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  who  shall 
say  that  there  is  not  a  vast  deal  more  of  happiness,  being 
thus  delivered  from  show,  sham,  and  rivalry?  The  Presi- 
dent, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  lives  in  the  quietness  of  a 
good  bourgeois.  The  festivities  in  his  home  are  simply 
what  his  high  office  demands.  Once  a  year  a  grand  ball  is 
given,  but  the  invitations  are  so  numerous  that  no  individual 
feels  himself  very  much  distinguished  thereby.  The  Presi- 
dent, accompanied  by  his  family,  attends  the  theatre.  He 
seldom  has  more  than  a  couple  of  good  friends  at  dinner, 
usually  passes  his  evenings  at  billiards  or  chess,  and  retires 
at  an  hour  when  Parisian  society  life  just  begins. 
_  _M.  Gambetta,  who  for  years  was  the  most  important  po- 
litical figure  in  Paris,  was  much  oftener  seen  in  society  than 
Jules  Grevy.  After  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his 
office,  to  reside  in  the  Palais,  Bourbon,  which  had  been  va- 
cant for  many  years.  On  this  account  he  gave  a  large  gar- 
den-party. Three  thousand  persons  were  invited  ;  but,  being 
the  embodiment  of  bachelor  and  politician  together,  only 
gentlemen  were  bidden — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
ladies  of  Paris  had  a  special  interest  in  the  "  Dauphin  of  the 
Republic,"  as  he  was  called,  in  spite  of  his  forty-three  years, 
crowned  with  a  few  silver  threads  in  his  black  hair  and 
beard.  This  party  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  cost  fifty 
thousand  francs,  but  it  was  the  only  one  this  celebrated  man 
had  hitherto  given.  Every  day  at  his  elegant  table  one 
could  see  his  political  friends,  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, journalists,  and  his  favorite,  the  talented  actor, 
Coquelin,  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  who,  on  these  occasions, 
gave  spice  to  the  dinner  by  his'agreeable  humor.  Formerly 
Gambetta  went  into  society  much  more  frequently  than  in 
later  years.  And  then  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
e"lite  of  the  political  and  literary  world,  each  vying  with  the 
other  to  do  him  homage.  In  later  years  he  found  little  lei- 
sure for  social  life. 

Among  the  more  fashionable  salons  of  Paris  may  be  found 
that  of  Madame  Adam.  For  years  she  has  been  the  most 
popular  and  influential  lady  in  republican  society.  She  is 
the  widow  of  a  financier,  who,  thiough  her  influence  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  became  senator  of  the  republic.  Mad- 
ame Adam  is  one  of  those  ladies  upon  whom  the  ravages  of 
time  seem  to  have  no  power.  At  this  time  she  is  probably 
more  than  forty  ;  her  graceful  appearance,  with  her  large, 
dark  eyes,  beautiful  black  hair,  combined  with  an  expressive, 
vivacious  countenance,  make  her  as  young  as  the  youngest. 
Her  spark  ing  wit  and  readiness  at  repartee,  together  with 
her  charming  womanly  grace,  make  her  the  central  figure  in 
elegant  Parisian  salons.  Her  maiden  name  was  Juliette 
Lambert,  and  before  her  marriage  she  won  many  laurels  as 
author  of  novels,  travels,  etc.  The  "Journal  d'une  Parisi- 
enne,"  which  contained  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Paris 
during  '70  and  '71,  became  especially  popular.  She  is  highly 
educated,  particularly  in  Grecian  lore,  and,  being  a  radical 
republican,  believing  this  the  beginning  of  a  "golden  age  of 
freedom  "  in  France,  she  has  been  called  the  "  Egeria  of  the 
Republic."  During  the  empire  Madame  Adam  was  the  cel- 
ebrated lady  of  republicanism.  Such  men  as  Jules  Gre'vy, 
Jules  Simon,  Jules  Favre,  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  last  years  of  the  empire, 
were  her  guests  ;  as  well  as  Thiers,  Gambetta,  then  little 
known,  and  Henri  Rochefort,  for  whom  M.  Adam  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money.  After  the  reestablishment  of  the 
republic  Madame  Adam  naturally  became  influential,  and 
-r  residence  on  the  Boulevard  Poissoniere  was  the  centre  j 
-action.  Gambetta  always  found  this  his  favorite] 
Victor  Hugo,  too,  was  her  guest.  Louis  Blanc,  the  , 
utle  socialist,  and  the  late  Emil  Girardin,  the  oldest  I 


Parisian  journalist,  found  themselves  at  home  in  her  salon, 
as  well  as  Clemenceau,  deputy  of  the  Left,  Gambetta's  rival, 
and  Lockroy,  son-in-law  of  Victor  Hugo.  Many  friends 
of  the  house  go  there  at  midnight  to  learn  the  latest  news  of 
Paris  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  Among  all  these  one 
was  sure  to  meet  many  noted  persons,  such  as  Hetzel,  the 
great  book  publisher,  Bonnat,  the  celebrated  portrait-painter, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  the  novelist,  with  his  artist  head,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger.  Emil  Zola,  the  author,  is  a 
favorite  of  the  hostess  ;  De  Lesseps  is  also  intimate  with 
Madame  Adam.  Persons  visiting  Paris  naturally  seek  en- 
trance to  this  the  first  salon  in  republican  Paris,  consequently 
one  meets  there  all  nationalities  except  German.  Since  the 
war  of '70  Germans  are  not  at  home  in  Parisian  society. 
Juliette  Adam  is  polite,  but  she  is  a  patriot,  and  owes  Ger- 
many all  of  a  woman's  revenge. 

The  house  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  celebrated  old  poet,  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  litterateur.  Taking  up  his  residence 
in  Paris  after  twenty  years'  exile  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  be- 
cause of  his  persecution  of  the  empire  and  the  empire's  per- 
secution of  him,  Victor  Hugo  has  become  a  national  hero. 
The  admiration  is  mutual.  The  old  poet  allows  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  him  to  say  that  France  is  the  only  land  of 
civilization,  and  that  "Paris  is  the  brains  of  the  world." 
And  in  return,  republican  France  believes  (and  the  rest,  by 
their  silence,  consent)  that  Victor  Hugo  is  the  greatest  living 
poet  in  the  realm — which  means  in  the  world.  In  his  ele- 
gant little  house,  on  the  Avenue  d:Eylau,  almost  every  even- 
ing one  may  see  an  assemblage  of  his  adorers — colleagues 
from  Parliament ;  from  the  Senate,  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
from  the  Chamber  ;  the  Academy,  whose  doyen  he  is  ;  art- 
ists, savants,  and  authors,  with  their  ladies.  Madame  Drouet, 
with  her  white  hair,  formerly  an  actress,  the  life-long  friend 
of  the  old  poet,  together  with  his  step-daughter,  Madame 
Lockroy,  do  the  honors  of  the  house.  The  latter  is  the 
only  one  of  his  family  with  him.  One  daughter  was  drowned, 
his  two  sons  are  dead,  and  his  only  living  daughter  is  mar- 
ried in  London.  Two  little  grandsons,  who  live  in  the  house 
with  him,  are  the  joy  of  his  life.  A  few  guests  are  always 
invited  to  dinner,  and  often  it  is  ten  o'clock  before  they  arise 
from  the  table.  In  the  meantime  those  to  whom  his  salon 
is  open  enter  without  further  ceremony,  after  sending  their 
cards  to  the  master  of  the  house  at  the  table.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, whose  bearing  reminds  one  of  a  retired  general,  en- 
ters with  the  few  friends  who  have  dined  with  him,  and, 
after  a  cordial  greeting,  seats  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  with  the 
ladies  around  him,  and  the  conversation  flows  from  mouth 
to  mouth  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  company  disperse. 
The  old  poet  is  a  good  talker,  and  always  the  centre  of  rev- 
erent attention.  He  is  a  master,  and  one  can  not  address 
him  as  one  speaks  to  others,  but  he  is  addressed  as  mon 
maltrct  or,  for  those  who  are  intimate,  ?non  cher  maitre. 

There  is  to  be  found  here  a  greater  part  of  the  same  per- 
sons as  are  met  in  Madame  Adam's  salon,  but,  in  addition, 
such  men  as  Emil  Augier,  the  talented  author  of  comedy, 
Ernest  Rdnan,  professor  in  the  College  of  France,  whose 
"  Vie  de  Je'sus  "  excite  1  so  much  surprise  at  one  time,  may 
often  be  seen  here.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  stage, 
whose  repertoires  are  made  up  of  Hugo's  dramas,  are  large- 
ly represented  at  the  receptions.  Before  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
in  her  capricious  arrogance  broke  her  contract  with  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  she  could  frequently  be  seen  here — a 
fragile,  nervous  lady,  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  full  of  am- 
bition. It  delights  her  to  have  all  Paris  talk  of  her  eccen- 
tricities and  her  world-wide  talent.  Victor  Hi:go  really  made 
her  famous,  by  giving  her  the  r61e  of  Queen  in  his  drama, 
"  Ruy  Bias,"  and  then,  after  the  first  performance,  affirming 
that  she  had  played  the  part  as  a  great  actress  would  play 
it.  All  Paris  repeated  it,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  once  be- 
came the  greatest  of  all  tragediennes.  In  her  feverish  am- 
bition for  notoriety  she  kept  the  public  informed  of  her  ver- 
satility— that  she  painted  in  oil,  that  she  chiseled  in  marble, 
that  she  wrote,  and  that  she  was  a  good  equestrienne  and 
excellent  pistol-shot.  Through  her  extravagant  toilette  she 
became  a  model  for  Worth.  In  her  residence  she  received 
in  gentleman's  costume,  and  not  to  be  deficient  in  any  tal- 
ent, she  contracted  enormous  debts,  notwithstanding  her  in- 
come in  the  Theatre  Francais  was  sixty  thousand  francs. 
Then,  to  gratify  her  taste  for  adventure,  and  to  win  success 
on  the  foreign  stage,  she  threw  up  her  engagement.  In 
America  she  accomplished  what  she  had  long  wished,  for 
she  not  only  created  a  furor,  but  made  a  large  amount  of 
money. 

There  are  to-day,  as  in  every  large  city,  a  multitude  of 
salons  which  merit  no  especial  mention.  Every  elegant  es- 
tablishment has  its  "evenings  at  home,"  to  receive  the  friends 
of  the  house,  when  conversation,  music,  dancing,  and  games 
make  up  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  Baccarat  is  the 
favorite  game  just  now,  and  there  are  elegant  salons  where 
gambling  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Baccarat  is  not, 
like  faro  and  roulette,  forbidden  by  law,  and  yet,  like  them, 
it  is  a  game  of  chance.  The  clubs  are  little  else  than 
gambling-houses.  The  theatres  close  at  midnight,  and  then 
the  club-rooms  fill  up  and  the  playing  goes  on  until  early 
morning.  In  the  little  rooms  of  the  cafes  on  the  Boulevards 
the  society  man  finds  his  pleasure  in  champagne  and  costly 
suppers,  not  forgetting  to  gratify  his  passion  for  gamblmg. 
This  condition  of  things  is  the  same  in  all  large  cities,  no 
matter  what  the  form  of  government  may  be. 
Paris,  March  i,  1SS3.  Babillard. 


Wagner  got  mixed  up  with  the  famous  trial  of  Count 
Arnim.  Among  other  charges  brought  against  the  count 
was  that  of  having  compared  Prince  Bismarck  to  Wagner 
in  a  note  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  The  Secret  of 
the  Chancellor."  In  one  passage  the  count  had  said  ironi- 
cally that  the  prince  was  "  the  greatest  living  personage  next 
to  Wagner."  This,  it  was  argued  for  the  prosecution,  was  a 
deadly  insult,  "  it  being  perfectly  notorious  that  Wagner  the 
musician  was  stark  staring  mad."  One  can  imagine  the 
effect  of  this  judgment  on  the  mind  of  the  super-sensitive 
composer. 

Von  Kalkbrenner,  the  noted  pianist,  used  to  pride  himself 
on  the  particle  which  preceded  his  name,  and  paraded  it  on 
every  occasion,  "Do  you  know,"  he  once  said  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, "  that  the  nobility  of  my  family  dates  from  the 
Crusades?  One  of  my  ancestors  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Barbarossa  " —     "  On  the  piano  ?"  asked  the  other. 


A    LITERARY    MALAPROP. 


The  Peculiar  English  Fonnd  in  a  Portuguese  Phrase-boolc 


That  unique  volume,  "The  New  Guide  of  the  Conversa- 
tion in  Portuguese  and  English,"  was  published  and  com- 
mitted to  the  world  in  perfect  good  faith  by  the  innocent 
author,  Pedro  Carolino,  in  1869.  Two  editions  of  the  little 
book  were  eagerly  bought  up,  and  at  this  date  a  copy  is 
hardly  to  be  procured.  The  nature  of  the  work  may  best  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  preface,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  choice  of  familiar  dialogues,  clean  of  gallicisms  and  despoiled 
phrases,  it  was  missing  vet  to  studious  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  youth, 
and  also  to  persons  of  other  nations,  that  wish  to  know  the  Portuguese 
language.  We  sought  all  we  may  do  to  correct  that  want,  composing 
and  divising  the  present  little  work  in  two  parts.  The  first  includes  a 
greatest  vocabulary  proper  names  by  alphabetical  order,  and  the  second 
forty-three  dialogues  adapted  to  the  usual  precisions  of  the  life.  For 
that  reason  we  did  put  with  a  scrupulous  exactness  a  great  variety  own 
expressions  to  English  and  Portuguese  idioms,  without  to  attach  us 
selves  (as  make  some  others)  almost  at  a  literal  translation— translation 
what  only  will  be  for  to  accustom  the  Portuguese  pupils,  or  foreign,  to 
speak  very  bad  any  of  the  mentioned  idioms. 

We  were  increasing  this  second  edition  with  a  phraseologv  in  the  first 
part  and  some  familiar  letters,  anecdotes,  idiotisms,  proverbs,  and  to 
secure  a  coins  index.  *  *  *  We  expect,  then,  who  the 
little  book  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote  him  and  for  her  typographical 
correction)  that  may  be  worth  the  acceptation  of  the  studious  persons 
and  especially  of  the  youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  him  particularly." 

Passing  over  about  fifty  pages  of  vocabulary,  to  which  is 
attached  a  "  figured  pronunciation  of  the  English  words," 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  we  select,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  "nationals  little  acquainted  in  the  spirit  of  both 
languages,"  a  series  of  conversational  gambolings  under  the 
head  of  familiar  dialogues.  We  begin  with  "For  to  take  the 
walk": 

Will  you  and  take  the  walk  with  me? 

Wait  for  that  the  warm  be  out 

Where  we  sail  go? 

Go  through  that  meadow.  Who  the  country  is  beautiful !  who  the 
trees  are  thick  1 

How  will  you  that  we  may  go  it?    In  the  coach  or  on  foot? 

On  foot ;  that  is  good  for  the  health.     Let  us  go  on  ours  feet. 

Let  us  down  to  the  shade. 

Take  the  blooms'  perfume.     The  rose  trees  begin  to  button. 

It  seems  me  that  the  corn  does  push  already. 

Here  is  some  peaches  which  does  ripen  of  the  eyesight 

You  hear  the  birds  gurgling? 

Which  pleasure  !    Which  charm  I 

It  must  be  that  the  airing  of  the  country  it  makes  you  well,  my  friend. 
I  find  that  you  have  a  good  luck. 

I  do  me  extremely  better  since  I  have  leave  the  town  for  to  deliver  me 
at  the  agriculture. 

The  fields  have  by  me  a  thousand  charms  1 

It  is  late.     I  am  pressed.     It  must  to  go  home. 

One  o'clock  is  not  stricken  still ! 

Farewell,  sir  ;  adieu !  till  I  see  you  again. 

Among  the  "familiar  dialogues"  we  have  "  For  to  luisk 
the  good  morning"  "  For  to  dress  himself"  "  For  to  write  a 
letter"  "  For  to  buy"  "For  to  see  the  town"  "For  to  visit  a 
sick"  "  With  a  dentist"  "  With  a  laundress"  " For  to  em- 
bark oneself"  with  many  others  covering  all  contingencies  of 
a  traveler's  career.     Here  is  "How  to  speak  french*  ; 

How  is  the  french?    Are  you  too  learned  now? 

No  too  much.     These  which  tell  it,  they  mistake  one's. 

I  assure  you  who  was  told  me. 

I  couM  to  tell  some  words  that  I  know  by  heart 

It  is  what  is  must  for  to  commence  to  speak. 

It  is  not  the  whole  to  begin,  it  must  finish. 

Speak  alwavs.  right  or  bad.  Not  apprehend  you  the  french  lan- 
guage is  not  difficult? 

I  know  it,  and  she  have  great  deal  of  agreeableness  who  I  would  b  e. 
If  I  was  know  it !     I  would  to  speak,  too,  bud  I  done  dare. 

It  must  not  fear  ;  it  must  be  hardy. 

That  gentilman  speak  the  french  very  well 

Tough  he  is  German,  he  speak  so  much  well  italyan,  french,  Spanish, 
and  English  that  the  Italyans  they  believe  him  italyan  ;  he  spick  the 
frenche  as  the  Frenches  himselves.  The  Spanish es  men  believe  him 
Spanishing,  and  the  Englishes  Englishman. 

Which  is  more  than  could  be  said  for  worthy  M.  Pedro 
Carolino,  it  is  feared.     Here  we  have  "With  the  bookseller"  ; 

What  is  there  in  news  literature? 

Little  or  almost  nothing,  it  not  appears  anything  of  note. 

And  yet  one  imprint  many  deal? 

That  is  true.  But  what  is  it  imprinted?  Some  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  others  ephemeral  pieces  ;  here  is. 

But  why  you  and  another  bookseller,  you  does  not  to  imprint  some 
good  works? 

There  is  a  reason  for  that ;  it  is  that  you  can  not  to  tell  it  The 
actual  liking  of  the  public  is  depraved ;  they  does  not  read  who  for  to 
instruct  oneself,  but  to  amuse  one's. 

But  the  letter  mens  who  cultivate  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  they  cant 
to  pass  without  the  books! 

A  little  learneds  are  nappies  enough  for  to  may  to  satisfy  their  fancies 
on  the  literature. 

Next  comes  a  collection  of  model  letters,  including  some 
from  "Madame  of  Se'vigne'  at  their  daughter,"  of  "Vol- 
taire at  Mr.  of  Alembert,"  and  of  "  Fontenelle  at  the  Po- 
land's King  Stanislaus."  Anecdotes  follow,  of  which  the  re- 
spective heroes  are  "a  blind,"  "a  religious,"  "a  father 
coleric,"  a  "great  joker  of  nature,"  "two  greats  philosophers 
and  warm  disputers,"  and  "  one  man  which  had  eaten  so 
many  than  six." 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  part  of  this  luminous  compen- 
dium is  that  under  the  head  of  "  Idiotisms  and  Proverbs," 
and  in  citing  a  lot  of  them  we  will  conclude : 

The  necessity  don't  know  the  how. 

To  meet  any  one  nose-at-nose. 

Few,  few,  the  bird  make  her  nest 

A  horse  baared  (borrowed)  don't  look  him  the  tooth. 

Take  out  the  live  coals  with  the  hand  of  the  cat 

Keep  the  chestnut  of  the  fire  with  the  cat  foot 

So  much  go  the  jar  to  spring  that  at  last  it  break  there. 

There  is  not  better  sauce,  who  the  appetite. 

Tell  me  who  thou  frequent,  I  will  tell  you  which  you  are. 

It  wants  not  to  speak  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  a  hanged. 

God  give  the  cold  according  to  the  dress. 

The  mountain  in  work  put  out  a  mouse. 

After  the  death,  the  doctor. 

He  is  not  so  devil  as  he  is  black 

Cat  scalded  fear  the  cold  water. 

Spoken  of  the  wolf,  one  sees  the  tail. 

So  many  heads,  so  much  opinions. 

What  come  in  to  me  for  an  ear  get  out  for  another. 

Four  eyes  does  see  better  than  two. 

To  come  back  to  their  muttons. 

And  here,  to  quote  finally  from  Monsieur  Carolino,  we 
must  remember  that  "it  is  not  the  whole  to  begin,  but  to 
finish,"     "  It  must  that  I  dismount." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    MODERN    FICTION. 


By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


In  a  recent  article  in  Blackwood  American  novelists  and 
writers  were  severely  scored,  particularly  those  of  the  How- 
ells-  fames  stamp.  Mr.  Warner,  in  an  article  in  the  April 
Atla?itic,  makes  plain  his  views  on  the  subject  in  the  first 
sentence  : 

One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  is  its  so-called  truth 
to  nature.  For  fiction  is  an  art,  as  painting  is,  as  sculpture  is,  as  act- 
ing is.  A  photograph  of  a  natural  object  is  not  art  ;  nor  is  the  plaster 
cast  of  a  man's  lace,  nor  is  the  bare  setting  on  the  stage  of  an  actual 
occurrence. 

Heine  regards  Cervantes  as  the  originator  of  the  modern  noveL  The 
older  novels  sprang  from  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  their  themes 
were  knightly  adventure-  their  personages  were  the  nobility ;  the  common 
people  did  not  figure  in  them.  These  romances,  which  had  degener- 
ated into  absurdities,  Cervantes  overthrew  by  "  Don  Quixote."  But  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  old  romances  he  created  a  new  school  of  fiction, 
called  the  modern  novel,  hy  introducing  into  his  romances  of  pseudo- 
kaighthood  a  faithful  description  of  the  lower  classes,  and  intermingling 
the  phases  of  popular  life.  But  he  had  no  one-sided  tendency  to  por- 
tray the  vulgar  only  ;  he  brought  together  the  higher  and  the  lower  in 
society,  to  serve  as  light  and  shade,  and  the  aristocratic  element  was  as 
prominent  as  the  popular.  This  noble  and  chivalrous  element  disap- 
pears in  the  novels  of  the  English  who  imitated  Cervantes.  But  Scott 
appeared,  and  effected  a  restoration  of  the  balance  in  fiction.  As  Cer- 
vantes had  introduced  the  democratic  element  into  romances,  so  Scott 
replaced  the  aristocratic  element,  when  it  had  disappeared,  and  only  a 
prosaic,  bourgeois  fiction  existed.  He  restored  to  romances  the  sym- 
metry which  we  admire  in  "  Don  Quixote."  The  characteristic  feature 
of  Scott's  historical  romances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  German  critic, 
is  the  harmnny  between  the  arist:cratic  and  democratic  elements. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of 
modern  fiction  is  its  so-called  truth  to  nature,  we  mean  that  it  disregards 
the  higher  laws  of  art,  and  attempts  to  give  us  unidealized  pictures  of 
lile.  The  failure  is  not  that  vulgar  themes  are  treated,  but  that  the 
treatment  is  common  ;  not  that  care  is  taken  with  details,  but  that  no 
selection  is  made,  and  everything  is  photographed,  regardless  of  its 
artistic  value.  1  am  sure  that  no  oneever  felt  any  repugnance  on  being 
introduced  by  Cervantes  to  the  muleteers,  contrabandists,  servants  and 
serving-ra.uds,  and  idle  vagabonds  of  Spain,  any  more  than  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beggar-boys  and  street  gamins  on  the  canvases  of 
Murillo.  And  I  believe  that  the  philosophic  reason  of  the  disgust  of 
Heine  and  of  every  critic  with  the  English  bourgeois  novels,  describing 
the  petty,  humdrum  life  of  the  middle  classes,  was  simply  the  want  of 
art  in  the  writers — the  failure  on  their  part  to  see  that  a  literal  transcript 
of  nature  is  poor  stuff  in  literature.  We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to 
Richardson's  time  for  illustrations  of  that  truth. 

Mr.  Warner  then  proceeds  to  review  the  English  society 
novels  of  the  day  with  an  unsparing  pen  : 

Every  week  the  English  press — which  is  even  a  greater  sinner  in  this 
respect  than  the  American — turns  out  a  score  of  novels  which  are  medi- 
ocre, not  from  their  subjects,  but  from  their  utter  lack  of  the  artistic 
quality.  It  matters  not  whether  they  treat  of  middle-class  life,  of  low, 
slum  life,  or  of  drawing-room  life  and  lords  and  ladies,  they  are  equally- 
flat  and  dreary.  Perhaps  the  most  inane  thing  ever  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  literature  is  the  so-called  domestic  novel — an  indigestible,  culi- 
nary sort  of  product,  that  might  be  named  the  doughnut  of  fiction.  The 
usual  apology  for  it  is  that  it  depicts  family  life  with  fidelity.  Its  char- 
acters are  supposed  to  act  and  talk  as  people  act  and  talk  at  home  and 
in  society.  I  trust  this  is  a  libel,  but,  (or  the  sake  of  the  argumeot, 
suppose  they  do.  Was  ever  produced  so  insipid  a  result  ?  They  are 
called  moral ;  in  the  higher  sense  they  are  immoral,  for  they  tend  to 
lower  the  moral  tone  and  stamina  of  every  reader.  It  needs  genius  to 
import  into  literature  ordinary  conversation,  petty  domestic  details,  and 
the  commonplace  and  vulgar  phases  of  life.  A  report  of  ordinary  talk, 
which  appears  as  dialogue  in  domestic  novels,  may  be  true  to  nature  ; 
if  it  is,  it  is  not  worth  writing  or  worth  reading.  I  can  not  see  that  it 
serves  any  good  purpose  whatever.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  our  day 
illustrations  of  a  different  treatment  of  the  vulgar.  An  example  is 
Thomas  Hardy's  "  Far  from  the  Madd'ng  Crowd."  Every  character  in 
it  is  of  the  lower  class  in  England.  But  what  an  exquisite  creation  it 
is  !  You  have  to  turn  back  to  Shakespeare  for  any  talk  of  peasants  and 
clowns  and  shepherds  to  compare  with  the  conversations  in  this  novel, 
so  racy  are  they  of  the  soil,  and  yet  so  touched  with  the  finest  art,  the 
enduring  art.  Here  is  not  the  realism  of  the  photograph,  but  of  the 
artist — that  is  to  say,  it  is  nature  idealized. 

Passing  on  to  the  relation  which  literature  has  always 
borne  to  social  life,  the  author  reviews  the  German  Romantic 
school  and  the  English  pre-Raphaelism,  and  their  outcomes, 
and  finally  discusses  the  modern  Realistic  movement: 

The  characteristics  which  are  prominent,  when  we  think  of  our  re- 
cent fiction,  area  wholly  unidealized  view  of  human  society,  which  has 
got  the  name  of  realism  ;  a  delight  in  representing  the  worst  phases  of 
socialise;  an  extreme  analysis  of  persons  and  motives;  the  sacrifice 
of  action  to  psychological  study  ;  the  substitution  of  studies  of  charac- 
ter lor  anything  like  a  story  ;  a  notion  that  it  is  not  artistic,  and  that  it 
is  untrue  to  nature  to  bring  any  novel  to  a  definite  consummation,  and 
especially  to  end  it  happily  ;  and  a  despondent  tone  about  society,  pol- 
itics, and  the  whole  drift  of  modern  life.  Judged  by  our  fiction,  we 
are  in  an  irredeemably  bad  way.  There  is  little  beauty,  joy,  or  light- 
heartedness  iu  living  ;  the  spontaneity  and  charm  of  hie  are  analyzed 
out  of  existence  ;  sweet  girls,  made  to  love  and  be  loved,  are  extinct  ; 
melancholy  Jacques  never  meets  a  Rosalind  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and 
if  he  sees  her  in  the  drawing-room  he  poisons  his  pleasure  with  the 
thought  that  she  is  scheming  and  artificial ;  there  are  no  happy  mar- 
riages— indeed,  marriage  itself  is  almost  too  artistic  to  be  permuted  by 
our  novelists,  unless  it  can  be  supplemented  by  a  divorce,  and  art  is 
supposed  to  deny  any  happy  consummation  of  true  love.  In  short, 
modern  society  is  going  to  tne  dogs,  notwithstanding  money  is  only 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  analytic  method  in  fiction  is  interest- 
ing when  used  by  a  master  of  dissection,  but  it  has  this  fatal  defect  in  a 
novel — it  destroys  illusion.  We  want  to  think  that  the  characters  in  a 
story  are  real  persons.  We  can  not  do  this  if  we  see  the  author  set 
them  up  as  if  they  were  marionettes,  and  take  them  to  pieces  every  few 
pages,  and  show  their  interior  structure,  and  the  machinery  by  which 
they  are  moved.  Not  only  is  the  illusion  gone,  but  the  movement  of 
the  story,  if  there  is  a  story,  is  retarded,  till  the  reader  loses  all  enjoy- 
ment in  impatience  and  weariness. 

The  writer  next  takes  up  the  question  of  stories  and  story- 
telling :  . 

The  faculty  of  telling  a  story  is  a  much  rarer  gift  than  the  ability  to 
analyze  character,  and  even  than  the  ability  truly  to  draw  character. 
It  may  be  a  higher  or  a  lower  power,  but  it  is  rarer.  It  is  a  natural 
gift,  and  it  seems  that  no  amount  of  culture  can  attain  it,  any  more 
than  learning  can  make  a  poet.  Nor  is  the  complaint  well-founded 
that  the  stones  have  all  been  told,  the  possible  plots  all  been  used,  and 
the  combinations  of  circumstances  exhausted.  It  is  no  doubt  our  indi- 
vidual experience  that  we  hear  almost  every  day— and  we  hear  nothing 
so  eagerly— some  new  story,  better  or  worse,  but  new  in  its  exhibition 
of  human  character,  and  in  the  combination  of  events.  And  the  strange, 
eventiul  histories  of  human  life  will  no  more  be  exhausted  than  the  pos- 
sible arrangements  of  mathematical  numbers.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  there  are  no  more  good  pictures  to  be  painted  than  that  there  are 
no  more  good  stories  to  be  told.  Equally  baseless  is  the  assumption 
that  it  is  inartistic  and  untrue  to  nature  to  bring  a  novel  to  a  definite 
consummation,  and  especially  to  end  it  happily.  Life,  we  are  told,  is 
full  of  incompletion,  ol  broken  destinies,  of  failures,  of  romances  that 
begin  but  do  not  end,  of  ambitions  and  purposes  frustrated,  of  love 
crossed,  of  unhappy  issues,  or  a  resultlrss  play  of  influences.  Well, 
but  life  is  full,  also,  of  endings,  of  the  results  in  concrete  action  of  char- 
acter, of  completed  dramas:  And  we  expect  and  give,  in  the  stories  we 
h-ar  and  Ml  in  ordinary  intercourse,  some  point,  some  outcome,  an 
end  of  somesort.     If  youinterest  me  in  the  preparations  of  two  persons 


who  are  starting  on  a  journey,  and  expend  all  your  ingenuity  in  describ- 
ing their  outfit  and  their  characters,  and  do  not  tell  me  where  they  went 
or  what  befell  them  afterward.  I  do  not  call  that  a  story.  Nor  am  I  any 
better  satisfied  when  you  describe  two  persons  whom  you  know,  whose 
characters  are  interesting,  and  who  become  involved  in  all  manner  of 
entanglements,  and  then  stop  your  narration  ;  and,  when  I  ask,  say  you 
have  not  the  least  idea  whether  they  got  out  of  their  difficulties,  or  what 
became  of  them.  In  real  life  we  do  not  call  that  a  story  where  every- 
thing is  left  unconclud^d  and  in  the  air.  In  point  of  fact,  romances  are 
daily  beginning  and  daily  ending,  well  or  otherwise,  under  our  observa- 
tion. Should  Ihey  always  end  well  in  the  novel  ?  I  am  very  far  from 
saying  that.  Tragedy  and  the  pathos  of  failure  have  their  places  in  lit- 
erature as  well  as  in  life.  I  only  say  that,  artistically,  a  good  ending  is 
as  proper  as  a  bad  ending.  Yet  the  main  object  of  the  novel  is  to  en- 
tertain, and  the  best  entertainment  is  that  which  lifts  the  imagination 
and  qaxkens  the  spirit ;  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  life  by  taking  us  for 
a  time  out  of  our  humdrum  and  perhaps  sordid  conditions,  so  that  we 
can  see  familiar  life  somewhat  idealized,  and  probably  see  it  all  the  more 
truly  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  For  the  majority  of  the  race,  in  its 
hard  lines,  fiction  is  an  inestimable  boon.  Incidentally  the  novel  may 
teach,  encourage,  refine,  elevate.  Even  for  these  purposes,  that  novel 
is  the  best  which  shows  us  the  best  possibilities  of  our  lives— the  novel 
which  gives  hope  and  cheer  instead  of  discouragement  and  gloom. 
Familiarity  with  vice  and  sordidness  in  fiction  is  a  low  entertainment 
and  of  doubtful  moral  value,  and  their  introduction  is  unbearable  if  it  is 
not  done  with  the  idealizing  touch  of  the  artist.  I  confess  that  I  am 
harassed  with  the  incomplete  romances,  that  leave  me,  when  the  book 
is  closed,  as  one  might  be  on  a  waste  plain,  at  midnight,  abandoned  by 
his  conductor,  and  without  a  lantern.  I  am  tired  of  accompanying  peo- 
ple for  hours  through  disaster,  and  perplexity,  and  misunderstanding, 
only  to  see  them  lost  in  a  thick  mist  at  last.  I  am  weary  of  going  to 
funerals,  however  chatty  and  amusing  the  undertaker  may  be.  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  like  to  see  again  the  lovely  heroine,  the  sweet  woman, 
capable  of  a  great  passion  and  a  great  sacrifice  ;  and  I  do  not  object  if 
the  novelist  tries  her  to  the  verge  of  endurance,  in  agonies  of  mind  and 
in  perils,  subjecting  her  to  wasting  sicknesses  even,  if  he  only  brings 
her  out  at  the  end  in  a  blissful  compensation  of  her  troubles,  and  en- 
dued with  a  new  and  sweeter  charm.  No  doubt  it  is  better  for  u~.  all, 
and  better  art,  that  in  the  novel  of  society  the  destiny  should  be  decided 
by  character.  What  an  arti-tic  and  righteous  consummation  itis  when 
we  meet  the  shrewd  and  wicked  old  Baroness  Bernstein  at  continental 
gaming-tables,  and  feel  that  there  was  no  other  logical  end  for  the 
worldly  and  fascinating  Beatrix  of  "  Henry  Esmond!" 

Thackeray  used  to  say  that  all  his  talent  was  in  his  eyes  ;  mean- 
ing that  he  was  an  observer  and  reporter  of  what  he  saw,  and  not  a 
Providence  to  rectify  human  affairs.  The  great  artist  undervalued  his 
genius.  He  reported  what  be  saw  as  Raphael  and  Murillo  reported 
what  they  saw.  With  his  touch  of  genius  he  assigned  to  everything  its 
true  value,  moving  us  to  tenderness,  to  pity,  to  scorn,  to  righteous  in- 
dignation, to  sympathy  with  humanity.  I  find  in  him  the  highest  art, 
and  not  that  indifference  to  the  great  facts  and  deep  currents  and  des- 
tinies of  human  life,  that  want  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  which  has 
got  tbe  name  of  *'  art  for  art's  sake."  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  come 
about  that  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  recent  fiction  it  is  held  to  be  art- 
istic to  look-  almost  altogether  upon  the  shady  and  the  se^imy  side  of 
life,  giving  to  this  view  the  name  of  "  realism  ; "  to  select  the  disagree- 
able, the  vicious,  the  unwholesome  ;  to  give  us  for  our  companions,  in 
our  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  only  the  silly  and  the  weak-minded 
woman,  the  fast  and  slangy  girl,  iheixtriguantt,  and  the  ."  shady  " — to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  society  she  seeks— the  hero  of  irresolution, 
the  prig,  the  vulgar,  and  the  vicious  ;  to  serve  us  only  with  the  foibles 
of  the  fashionable,  the  low  tone  of  the  gay,  the  gilded  riff-raff  of  our 
social  state  ;  to  drag  us  forever  along  the  dizzy,  half-fractured  precipice 
of  the  seventh  commandment ;  to  bring  us  into  relations  only  with  the 
sordid  and  the  common  ;  to  forcf  us  to  sup  with  unwholesome  com- 
pany on  misery  and  sensuousness,  in  tales  so  utterly  unpleasant  that 
we  are  ready  to  welcome  any  disaster  as  a  relief  ;  and  then — the  latest 
and  finest  touch  of  modern  art — to  leave  the  whole  weltering  mass  in  a 
chaos,  without  conclusion  and  without  possible  issue.  And  this  is 
called  a  picture  in  real  life  !  Heavens  !  I?  it  true  that  in  England, 
where  a  great  portion  of  the  fiction  we  describe  and  loathe  is  produced  ? 
Is  it  true  that  in  our  New  England  society  there  is  nothing  but  trivolity, 
sordidness,  decay  of  purity  and  faith,  ignoble  ambition,  and  ignoble 
living?  Is  there  no  charm  in  social  lile — no  self-sacrifice,  devotion, 
courage  to  stem  materialistic  conditions,  and  live  above  them  ?  Are 
there  no  noble  women,  sensible,  beautiful,  winning,  with  the  grace 
that  all  the  world  loves,  albeit  with  the  feminine  weaknesses  that  make 
all  the  world  hope?  Is  there  no  manliness  left?  Are  there  no  homes 
where  the  tempter  does  not  live  with  the  tempted  in  a  mush  of  senti- 
mental affinity  ?  Or  is  it,  in  fact,  more  artistic  to  ignore  all  these,  and 
paint  only  the  feeble  and  repulsive  in  our  social  state?  The  feeble,  the 
sordid,  and  the  repulsive  in  our  social  state  nobody  denies,  nor  does 
anybody  deny  the  exceeding  cleverness  with  which  our  social  disorders 
are  reproduced  in  fiction  by  a  few  masters  of  their  art  ;  but  is  it  not 
time  that  it  should  be  considered  good  art  to  show  something  of  the 
clean  and  bright  side? 

He  then  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  novel  has 
come  to  be  the  medium  of  the  reformer,  the  politician,  and 
the  moralist ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  all  its 
variety,  the  characteristic  of  modern  fiction  is  its  narrow- 
ness— narrowness  of  vision  and  treatment : 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  it  is  not  multitude  of  figures  on  a  literary 
canvas  that  secures  breadth  of  treatment.  The  novel  may  be  narrow, 
though  it  swarms  with  a  hundred  personages.  It  maybe  as  wide  as 
life,  as  high  as  imagination  can  lift  itself;  it  may  image  to  us  a  whole 
social  state,  though  it  put  in  motion  no  more  persons  than  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  in  one  ot  the  romances  of  Hawthornp.  Consider 
for  a  moment  how  Thackeray  produced  his  marvelous  results.  We  fol- 
low with  him,  in  one  of  his  novels  of  society,  the  fortunes  of  a  very  few 
people ;  they  are  so  vividly  portrayed  that  we  are  convinced  the  author 
must  have  known  them  in  that  great  world  with  which  he  was  so  famil- 
iar ;  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  meet  any  of  them  in  the  streets  of 
London.  When  we  visit  the  Charter  House  School,  and  see  the  old 
forms  where  the  boys  sat  nearly  a  century  ago,  we  have  in  our  minds 
Colonel  Newcorae  as  really  as  we  have  Charles  Lamb,  and  Coleridge, 
and  De  Quincey.  We  are  absorbed,  as  we  read,  in  the  evolution  of 
the  characters  of  perhaps  only  half  a  dozen  people  ;  ard  yet  all  the 
world,  all  great,  roaring,  struggling  London,  is  in  the  story,  and  Clive, 
and  Philip,  and  Ethel,  and  Becky  Sharps,  and  Captain  Costigan  are  a 
part  of  life.  It  is  constantly  said  that  the  conditions  in  America  are 
unfavorable  to  the  higher  fiction  ;  that  our  society  is  unformed,  without 
centre,  without  the  definition  of  classes,  which  give  the  light  and  shade 
that  Heine  speaks  of  in  "  Don  Quixote  "  ;  that  it  lacks  types  and  cus- 
toms that  can  be  widely  recognized  and  accepted  as  national  and  char- 
acteristic ;  that  we  have  no  past ;  that  we  want  both  romantic  and  his- 
toric background  ;  that  we  are  in  a  shifting,  flowing,  forming  period, 
which  fiction  can  not  seize  on  ;  that  we  are  in  diversity  and  confusion, 
that  baffle  artistic  treatment ;  in  short,  that  American  is  too  vast,  varied, 
and  crude  for  the  purpose  of  the  novelist.  But  we  are  not  without  pe- 
culiar types ;  not  without  characters ;  not  without  incidents,  stories, 
heroisms,  inequalities  ;  not  without  the  charms  of  nature  in  infinite  va- 
riety ;  and  human  nature  is  the  same  here  that  it  is  in  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  Out  of  these  materials  Cooper  wrote  romances,  narra- 
tives stamped  with  the  distinct  characteristics  of  American  life  and 
scenery,  that  were  and  are  eagerly  read  by  all  civilized  peoples,  and 
which  secured  the  universal  verdict  which  only  breadth  of  treatment 
commands.  Out  of  these  materials,  also,  Hawthorne— child  endowed 
with  a  creative  imagination — wove  those  tragedies  of  interior  life,  those 
novels  of  our  provincial  New  England,  which  rank  among  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  novelist's  art.  The  mister-artist  can  idealize  even 
our  crude  material,  and  make  it  serve.  Most  of  our  fiction,  in  its  ex- 
treme analysis,  introspection,  and  sell-consciousness  ;  in  its  devotion  to 
details  ;  in  its  disregard  of  the  ideal ;  in  its  selection  as  well  as  in  its 
treatment  of  nature,  is  simply  of  a  piece  with  a  good  deal  else  that 
passes  for  genuine  art.  Much  of  it  is  admirable  in  workmanship,  *nd 
exhibits  a  clevemessin  details  and  asubtilety  in  the  obiervation  of  traits 
which  many  great  novels  lack.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
historian  will  judge  our  social  life  by  it ;  and  1  doubt  not  that  most  of 
us  are  ready  for  a  more  ideal — that  is  to  say  a  more  artistic — view  of 
our  perforuiances  in  this  bright  and  pathetic  world. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Bnrdette's  Budget. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  has  one  of  the  vilest  railway  stations 
a  white  man  ever  held  his  nose  in.  In  the  first  place,  it  isn't 
half  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  patrons  of  tbe  roads 
centering  there,  and  then  it  is  dirty  as  a  calaboose.  It  is  a 
loafing  place.  The  "coon"  abides  there  in  all  his  dusky 
and  odorous  glory.  The  small  boy  and  the  hoodlum  haunt 
the  waiting-rooms  and  make  play-grounds  of  the  platform. 
The  grimy  seats  are  thronged  with  loafers  who  are  not  going 
anywhere,  and  whose  sole  occupation  in  life  is  to  sit  in  the 
railway  station,  chew  tobacco,  and  spit  on  the  floor  when 
they  can  not  reach  the  valises  of  the  unwary  traveler.  And 
genera  ly  they  manage  to  reach  them  once  or  twice.  Of  all 
loafers  the  railway  station  loafer  is  the  most  loaferishest.  He 
is  noisy,  obtrusive,  insolent.  He  sits  down,  and  compels  the 
passenger — the  patron  of  the  railway — to  stand  up.  He 
kicks  your  valise  as  he  passes  it.  He  is  never  seen  without 
a  mouthful  of  tobacco,  and  he  always  expectorates  in  the  di- 
rection either  of  your  valise  or  your  feet.  He  stands  in  your 
way  at  the  ticket-office,  although  he  is  never  known  to  go 
anywhere.  He  looks  over  your  shoulder  at  the  telegraph 
window  while  you  write  a  message.  He  spars  and  "rattles" 
with  other  hoodlums.  He  loudly  calls  the  attention  of  his 
fellow- loafers  to  your  personal  appearance,  and  makes 
"  stage  aside"  remarks  for  you  to  hear  as  you  pass  by  him. 
He  is  utterly  useless,  infinitely  worthless,  and  a  wholesale 
nuisance.  When  he  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age  he  should 
be  flogged,  and  compelled  to  go  to  school ;  between  the 
years  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  or  a  reform  school ;  and  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one  he  should  be  hanged.  Off  with 
his  head — so  much  for  the  loafer. 

The  honest  farmer  sitting  behind  me  eschews  tobacco.  I 
say  eschews  because  that  is  the  biggest  chew  I  can  write. 
When  the  train  stopped  just  now,  the  honest  farmer  working 
his  busy  jaws  industriously,  opened  the  window,  designing 
to  expectorate  all  over  the  little  town.  As  he  fires  away,  the 
train-boy  passes  by  under  the  window.  He  catches  it  on 
his  hat.  Now,  you  know  the  easy  fluency  with  which  the 
train-boy  can  express  himself  under  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances ?  Well,  he  is  doing  it  now.  I  will  draw  a  veil  over 
the  dreadful  scene,  and  close  my  ears  against  the  astonish- 
ing language  that  is  bombarding  the  ear.  So  would  the 
honest  farmer,  if  he  could.  But  he  can't.  The  train- boy  is 
making  him  listen.  He  does  not  really  appear  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  what  the  t.  b.  is  saying,  but  the  impetuous  t.  b. 
is  taking  enough  interest  in  the  matter  for  six  honest  farmers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  oration,  I  see  the  honest  farmer 
furtively  remove  his  quid  and  chuck  it  under  my  seat.  The 
next  woman  who  has  to  sit  down  where  the  honest  farmer 
has  been  decorating  the  floor  will  devoutly  and  fervently 
wish  the  train-boy  had  killed  him.  And  most  heartily  do  I 
say  "  Amen"  to  the  woman's  wish.  Temperance  is  a  grand 
thing,  prohibition  is  a  great  reform,  drunkenness  is  an 
alarming  evil ;  but  the  man  who  chews  tobacco  and  expecto- 
rates all  over  the  floor  of  a  first-class  railway  car  is  an  un- 
mitigated cuss,  and,  while  killing  would  not  clean  him,  it 
would  give  us  an  excuse  for  putting  him  six  feet  under  the 
ground,  where  his  offensiveness  would  not  be  apparent. 

A  Tennessee  ghost  comes  to  a  house  in  Hamilton  County 
and  rocks  the  baby  to  sleep  every  night.  Now,  then,  by  all 
the  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  if  there  is  a  restless 
ghost  of  any  old  ancestor  of  ours  would  like  to  find  steady 
employment  at  good  wages  in  a  quiet  family  and  good  neigh- 
borhood, we  can  give  the  perturbed  spirit  all  it  wants  to  do 
in  the  silent  line  of  general  housework,  with  Sunday  after- 
noon for  itself,  and  one  night  out  every  week  when  it  could 
go  around  and  raise  a  ghostly  racket  with  the  neighbors,  and 
haunt  all  the  lonely  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  What  a 
gem  of  a  house-servant  a  ghost  would  be.  Never  "  sass  " 
back  ;  always  invisible.  The  pie  would  come  on  the  table 
as  though  it  were  sailing  through  the  air  ;  the  carpet-sweep- 
er would  perform  its  noiseless  functions  without  the  howling 
accompaniment  of  "  Gnah-na-gnah-na-tha-wah — that  wur 
the  place  whayre  the  whisky  is  plenthy — whack  !  fol  dhe  rol 
lol  !"  And  at  night  it  could  haunt  all  the  objectionable 
neighbors  until  they  fled  the  neighborhood  and  property 
would  depreciate  seventy-five  per  cent.,  when  we  could  buy 
it  in  and  whack  up  with  the  ghost.  No  light  and  no  fire  re- 
quired for  the  ghost's  room.  No  private  watchman  wanted 
on  the  block  ;  no  dog  on  the  premises.  When  a  burglar 
climbed  in  at  the  window  and  felt  the  cold,  clammy  fingers 
of  the  ghost  wiggling  down  the  back  of  his  neck  ;  when  he 
drove  a  ten-inch  bowie-knife  clean  through  the  ghost's  bosom 
five  times  and  the  spectre  smiled  sadly  at  him,  and  showed 
him  where  his  throat  had  been  cut  clear  off  nine  years  be- 
fore— how  the  robber  would  drop  his  kit  and  wing  his  restless 
flight  to  realms  beyond  the  farther  limits  of  the  city  cor- 
porate. And  when  the  door-bell  rane,  the  ghost  would  just 
stick  its  head  clear  through  the  key-hole*  and  see  who  was 
there  before  the  door  was  opened.  And  there  would  be  no 
sweethearts  loafing  about  the  kitchen  Sunday  nights — ah, 
no.  Truly,  a  ghost  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  home,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  ghost  out  of  a  job,  send  him 
at  once  to  this  office. 


A  man's  ideal  of  intimacy  with  a  woman  is  that  he  shall 

be  allowed  to  talk  about  himself,  and  she  shall  listen. A 

man  who  keeps  telling  a  woman  he  is  her  friend  is  either  in 

love  with  her,  or  is  afraid  he  will  be. Cynicism  in  youth 

is  a  deplorable  anachronism  ;  but  it  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  age  and  experience. To  love  but  one  woman  is 

like  dining  always  on  one  dish. To  any  general  rule  of 

expected  conduct  which  one  frames  he  soon  makes  excep- 
tions of  most  men — and  all  women. Some  women  who 

are  called  well-preserved  Ioo'<  rather  as  if  they  had  been 
well-pickled. The  difference  between  the  gentleman  cir- 
cumstantial and  the  gentleman  direct  is  great,  though  not 
always  perceived. The  difference  between  regret  and  re- 
morse is  that  regret  is  sorrow  for  opportunity  neglected  ; 

but  remorse  is  sorrow  for  opportunity  improved. One  of 

the  two  things  a  man  must  have  to  go  with  hrough 

the  world  :  either  an  abiding  faith  in  Provi  rrng  I 

sense  of  humor. — Life. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


There  is  an  idea  in  "  Photos  !  "  How  in  the  world 
anything  so  totally  unknown  in  the  fantastic  realm 
of  eccentric  burlesque  ever  managed  to  lodge  there, 
none  can  tell  but  the  dramatic  scientist.  Yet  there  it 
stands,  a  single,  crazed  idea,  holding  up  a  filmy  plot. 

What  is  more  curious  and  interesting  than  the 
study  of  wills?  The  rich  relative  of  the  "Photos" 
family  leaves  them  a  handsome  legacy,  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  being  photographed  once  a  year  in  a 
smiling  group.  And  we  all  laugh  at  the  idea,  con- 
sidering the  endless  vista  of  dissension  it  will  open 
up  among  a  lot  of  people  who  are  obliged,  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest,  10  fulfill  the  photographer's  universal 
precept,  "look  pleasant."  Who  has  not  tried  to 
smile  and  look  pleasant  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  yawn- 
ing camera,  with  nothing  more  to  come  of  it  than  a 
not  disagreeable-looking  picture?  But  think  of  being 
obliged  to  look  pleasant  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  group 
of  detestable  relations,  and  being  perpetuated  with 
their  smirking  faces  around  you.  Truly,  the  author 
of  "  Photos  "  has  material  for  a  tragedy  in  his  one 
idea,  if  he  likes,  for  it  is  as  two-sided  as  Johnny 
Gourlay  in  his  dime-novel  act.  It  is  not  more  eccen- 
tric than  wills  one  reads  of  every  day,  for,  since 
Shakespeare  left  his  second-best  bed  to  his  wife — 
and  what  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of  the  bard's  great 
mind  coming  down  from  "Hamlet"  or  "King 
Lear"  to  classifying  the  household  furniture — lega- 
tees should  be  surprised  at  no  provision  or  condition. 
Every  one  knows  of  a  house  here  in  our  midst — nay, 
a  goodly  mansion —which  in  the  afternoon  simply 
suggests  a  comfortable  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  the  consequent  reign  within  of  peace  and 
plenty.  In  the  morning  it  looks  like  a  hospital  for 
the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  Up  and  down  its 
handsome  steps  they  go  creeping,  in  rags,  and  tatters, 
and  dirt,  an  apparently  endless  procession  of  tramps 
and  paupers.  The  story  goes — for  its  truth  I  will  not 
vouch— that  some  crazy  pate  left  a  clause  in  his  will 
providing  that  a  certain  amount  of  charity  should  be 
dispensed  at  the  front  door  every  morning  between  nine 
and  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  beautiful  mansion  looks, 
by -consequence,  during  those  hours,  like  a  lazaretto. 
I  doubt  if  the  testator  has  had  many  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  among  his  sorrowing  relations. 

With  such  a  freak  upon  our  very  door-step,  the 
troubles  of  the  Photos  family  do  not  seem  alto- 
gether impossible,  and  it  is  quite  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  the.  vagaries  of  these  extraordinary  people.  The 
writer  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  first  act  out  of 
nothing,  and  he  did  not  succeed,  for  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  first  act,  except  that  Louis  Har- 
rison in  propria  persona  is  quite  as  amusing  as 
Louis  Harrison  in  character.  Comedy,  in  its  most 
eccentric  form,  was  the  young  man's  birth-mark.  It 
is  set  upon  his  face,  curved  in  his  legs,  and  twined  in 
his  fingers.  What  a  frightful  contortion  of  fate  t 
would  have  been  if  his  family  had  endeavored  to  make 
a  clergyman  of  him.  Every  one  likes  to  have  one 
parson  in  the  family,  and  they  generally  manage  to 
pick  out  the  one  with  the  smallest  bent  for  it  No, 
Louis  Harrison  has  fulfilled  bis  destiny,  and  the  com- 
bination era  has  made  a  place  for  him.  He  is  the 
life  of  "  Photos,"  and,  though  he  overdraws,  is;=carce- 
ly  amenable  to  criticism.  If  a  man  sets  out  to  be 
funny  and  surprises  you  constantly  into  a  laugh,  why 
then  he  is  funny,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it 

Alice  Harrison  returns  quite  unchanged.  A  sou- 
brette  of  her  type,  set  in  a  legitimate  company,  al- 
ways has  a  certain  following.  Alice  was  the  last  of 
her  line  at  the  old  California,  and,  whatever  part  fell 
to  her,  she  was  accustomed  to  kick  the  bottom  out  of 
legitimate  training  with  a  daring  and  nonchalance 
which  was  the  delight  of  the  gods  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  pit.  She  is  as  little  artisticin  "  Photos  " 
as  she  ever  was  in  anything  else,  but  she  throws  a 
cordial  sort  of  ' '  how  are  you,  boys  ?— I  am  glad  to 
see  you ' '  across  the  footlights,  and  her  greeting  seemed 
to  cross  back  to  her  on  Monday.  She  has  all  her  old 
quips,  and  cranks,  and  antics,  dances  in  her  own  pe- 
culiar style,  and  sings  in  her  own  style,  as  welL  She 
defies  method,  yet  will  round  off  a  song  with  a  genu- 
ine singing-master's  trill  or  yodel  for  you,  like  a  Ty- 
rolean. She  is  a  curious  combination,  for  she  will 
wink  at  you  broadly  with  her  sharp  black  eyes,  kick 
as  high  as  you  like,  and  boldly  wave  her  fingers  with 
the  street-boy's  gesture  of  defiance,  yet  there  is  less  of 
suggestion  in  it  all  than  in  one  sweep  of  Kate  Castle- 
ton's  eye  around  the  house.  In  short,  Alice  Harrison 
is  a  bright,  quick,  riotous  torn  boy,  who,  though  con- 
stantly shocking  the  finer  nerves,  is  cleverly  amusing. 
Her  imitations  are  not  imitations,  but  travesties.    We 

:-  -  MI  heard  many  prima  donnas  in  the  tipsy  song 
Pericho'e,"  and  their  degrees  of  tipsiness  have 
-V  various,  none  of  them  perhaps  in  such  a 


state  of  absolute  exhilaration  as  the  blithe  Alice.  It 
is  a  funny  little  bit,  as  she  gives  it,  but  not  an  imita- 
tion of  Aim^e.  I  should  like  to  hear  Aimee  in  an 
imitation  of  Alice.     What  a  rich  model  it  would  be  ! 

Quite  the  best  thing  Alice  Harrison  does  in  the 
way  of  imitation  is  her  burlesque  on  the  emotional 
voice.  It  seemed  a  travesty,  like  all  the  rest,  until  I 
went  to  hear  the  "  Red  Pocket-Book,"  and,  lo  !  here 
was  Esther  Williams  -  who  was  long  a  sort  of  dernier 
rcssort,  but  played  small  parts  very  acceptably — a 
leading  lady,  but  with  such  a  full  set  of  emotional 
affectations  engrafted  upon  her  style  that  she  was 
barely  recognizable.  She  will  make  a  good  little  act- 
ress if  she  will  drop  them.  They  fit  not  inaptly  in 
the  "  Red  Pocket-Book,"  for  dramas  of  this  class  re- 
quire a  curious  veneer  of  affectation  upon  their  lords 
and  ladies,  as  befits  the  electro-plate  lords  and  ladies 
of  such  literature.  But  they  are  very  funny  things 
when  taken  apart.  When  Miss  Clarisse  de  Ville 
cries  :  "  No  !  no  !  Father,  I  will  never  marry,"  the 
«  s  and  m's  of  her  speech  seem  to  begin  down  in  her 
boot-heels,  and  roll  up,  with  fast  increasing  length 
and  strength,  till  they  are  fired  with  great  projectile 
force  from  the  nasal  cavity,  and  burst  upon  the  star- 
tled ear  in  full  emotional  completeness.  Alice  Har- 
rison has  caught  this  peculiar  inflection  quite  happily, 
but,  curiously  enough,  it  is  more  amusing  in  the 
original  than  in  the  copy. 

Aside  trom  the  grave  defect  of  its  being  written  in 
six  acts,  the  "  Red  Pocket-Book  "  is  not  a  half-bad 
melodrama.  Its  story  is  quite  thrilling  enough  to 
support  any  amount  of  scenery,  and  unlimited  op- 
portunities go  to  waste.  Fancy  its  third  act  in  the 
hand;  of  the  Kiralfys.  What  a  coast  of  Africa  we 
should  have,  full  of  jungles  and  creeping  things ! 
They  would  never  let  a  caravan  opportunity  wiad  up 
with  a  half  dozen  Arabian  cloaks  and  two  chargers. 
The  desert  background  is  all  very  well,  but  the  mari- 
onette caravan  is  too  toy-like  for  its  nearness  and  for 
its  impotent  conclusion.  In  fact,  for  lack  of  scenery 
one  is  driven  back  upon  the  play  for  interest. 

The  hero,  who  is  called  variously  Julian,  as  if  he 
were  an  Englishman,  or  Julienne,  as  if  he  were  a  plate 
of  soup,  goes  through  enough  vicissitudes  to  satisfy 
the.most  exacting  demand.  He  is  falsely  arraigned, 
and  tried  for  robbery  and  murder  ;  is  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys ;  escapes,  and  is  wrecked  and  rescued  ;  is  ship- 
wrecked again,  and  cast  upon  a  desert  ccast  of  a 
barbarous  country  ;  is  left  there  alone  by  his  country- 
men, to  be  saved  by  a  band  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and 
is  even  then  a  long  way  from  getting  back  to  comfort, 
established  innocence,  and  a  barber. 

Talking  of  barbers,  in  their  most  pathetic  moments 
the  lovers,  wrecked  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  would  have 
made  admirable  advertisements  for  a  hair  tonic,  for 
the  beautiful  Clarisse  looked  like  a  new  Albioo,  and 
the  doleful  Julian  like  a  shrunken  copy  of  Red  Cloud 
himself;  for,  as  some  one  jusdy  remarked,  "though 
there  were  not  scissors  enough  in  Africa  to  cut  bis 
hair,  yet  his  bangs  were  carefully  trimmed."  Julian 
is  a  very  correct  sort  of  hero  for  a  melodrama,  since 
he  has  title,  ancestry,  family  jewels,  and  all  sorts  of 
delightful  things  in  the  background  with  which  to 
furnish  forth  a  hero,  after  he  has  ' '  proved  his  inno- 
cence." 

Heroes  always  have  their  innocence  to  prove,  for 
they  are  utterly  uninteresting  till  they  bear  the  burden 
of  the  villain's  guilt  through  two  or  three  acts.  There 
is  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  villain  in  the  "  Red 
Pocket-Book,"  too — one  of  the  deft,  taunting,  quick- 
handed,  unscrupulous,  moral-proof  fellows,  who  wear 
good  clothes  all  through,  and  say  "  ta-ta,"  at  the 
end,  leaving  you  to  the  darkest  forebodings  lor  their 
future,  but  with  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  relief  that 
they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  you  are  inter- 
ested in.  In  fact,  the  "  Red  Pockei-Book"has  many 
of  the  elements  lor  success — even  its  name  ;  lor,  al- 
though pocket-books,  as  a  rule,  have  an  utterly  in- 
consequent habit  of  being  red,  there  is  a  sort  of  point 
in  the  emphasis  made  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  was  something  particular  about  this  particular 
red  pocket-book.  And  the  new  old  melodrama  has 
been  successful,  considering  that  nowhere  in  the  long 
list  of  speaking-parts  is  "  (with  songs)  "  affixed  to  any 
one's  name. 

When  Clarisse  de  Ville  came  out  of  the  cave  in  a 
ragged  pink  dress  and  a  maze  of  golden  hair,  it 
seemed  really  strange  that  she  did  not  come  for- 
ward to  the  footlights  and  rehearse  her  troubles  in 
song.  It  was  just  the  situation  for  it.  The  fact  that 
the  lady  can  not  sing,  if  such  be  the  case,  did  not 
make  any  sort  of  difference.  They  all  sing,  whether 
they  can  or  not  Sometimes  they  sing  welk  Miss 
Alice  Hosmer  sings  very  well— that  is  to  say,  she 
sang  the  pretty  "  Boccaccio "  waltz  very  well;  but 
when  she  chose  to  arise  in  her  might  and  inflict  us 
once  more  with  the  "Swanee  River,"  overtaxed  senti- 
ment rebelled.  We  will  accept  it  with  a  protesting 
murmur  from  a  Nilsson,  but  the  entire  audience  re- 
fused to  be  affected  by  a  Hosmer's  pianissimo,  and 
growled  loud  and  deep. 

By  the  way,  once,  when  Miss  Alice  Harison  and 
Miss  Alice  Hosmer  as  the  rival  legatees  in  "  Pnotos," 
got  into  one  of  their  family  rows,  they  struck  an  atti- 
tude which  immediately  suggested  the  quarrel  scene 
from  "  Madame  Augot."  They  looked  so  belligerent 
that  every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive  ior  the  song,  but 
they  dashed  into  the  pretty  peddler's  duet  irom 
' '  Madame  Favart, "  instead,  and  though  they  warbled 
it  well,  it  was  hall  a  disappointment, 

John  Gourlay  does  not  fill  quite  so  wide  a  gap  as 
he  qiq  iu  tne   "  rrouoaaours,"  lor  he  was,  without' 


doubt,  the  best  in  that  combination,  and  the  Harri- 
sons have  the  better  part  of  the  business  in  "  Photos." 
But  he  is  exceptionally  good  in  his  line,  and,  if  that 
line  be  rather  difficult  to  define,  who  is  to  say  where 
any  line  begins  or  ends  in  "  Photos  "?  It  is  a  laugh- 
able melange  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  "  Vokes,"  the  great  original  combination, 
have  found  their  way  around  again,  and  we  shall  all 
know  next  week  whether  it  was  because  the  "  Vokes  " 
were  really  cleverer  than  any  of  their  successors,  or 
whether  it  was  because  their  combination  was  a 
new  idea,  that  we  have  been  fastening  our  faith  all 
these  years  to  the  belief  that  they  were  better,  and 
brighter,  and  quicker,  and  funnier,  and  more  accom- 
plished than  all  who  have  followed  them, 

Betsy  B. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Concerts  of  the  Future,  and  Personal  Gossip. 

Friday  evening,  April  13th,  there  will  take  place  a 
concert  of  unusual  interest  and  high  order,  in  the 
form  of  a  farewell  testimonial  tendered  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Toepke.  The  benefit  is  to  be  arranged  by  Mr. 
Toepke's  many  warm  friends  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Europe,  where  he  is  to  remain  about 
two  years. 

This  gentleman  has  been  long  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  cause  of  good  music  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  he  has  been  a  successful  teacher,  and  director 
of  various  musical  societies,  notably  the  Orchestral 
Union  and  Liederkranz.  The  former  organization 
has  made  remarkable  progress  under  his  leadership, 
and  attained  an  excellence  which  has  enabled  its 
members  to  present  valuable  programmes  from  the 
best  masters.  Such  ability  can  only  be  the  resu't  of 
thorough  and  exhaustive  training,  and  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  Mr.  Toepke,  whose  labor  in  this  particular 
direction  has  been  especially  arduous,  should  now  de- 
sire and  need  a  season  of  rest.  He  will  not,  however, 
be  wholly  inactive  during  his  absence  abroad.  The 
purpose  of  his  intended  trip  is  one  of  study  as  well  as 
of  pleasure.  The  production  of  grand  compositions, 
both  operatic  and  orchestral,  will  be  the  subject 
chiefly  claiming  his  attention,  and  upon  his  return 
our  city  will  doubtless  reap  many  delightful  benefits 
from  his  musical  enterprise  and  ambition. 

The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Toepke  is  to  take  place  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House.  Mendelssohn's  "  Lore- 
lei "  will  be  given,  Mrs.  Henry  Norton  singing  the 
solo  parts,  and  the  chorus  numbering  one  hundred 
and  sixty  voices.  Mr.  Cogswell,  (baritone.)  lately  of 
New  York,  will  appear,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wrba  will 
play  Von  Weber's  second  concerto  for  clarinet.  The 
The  Orchestral  Union  and  Liezerkranz  will  assist, 
and  the  programme  altogether  is  one  of  remarkable 
excellence. 

Rehearsals  for  the  Thomas  festival  progress  success- 
fully. Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise, "  is  to  be 
given  entire  ;  and  choruses  from  "  Elijah  "  and  "  St 
Paul "  will  of  course  be  fine. 

Mrs.  Tippelt  returns  from  the  East  next  month, 
and  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  her  many  friends 
Her  latest  success  has  been  the  singing  of  several 
Schumann  songs  in  Boston,  at  a  Schumann  Recital 
given  by  Mr.  B.  Lang,  the  well-known  pianist  and 
teacher.  F.  A 

San  Francisco,  March  20,  1883. 


The  progress  which  Americans  have  made  in  musi- 
cal taste  and  culture  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
indicated  by  numerous  mile-stones.  Before  the  war 
opera  was  an  exotic,  for  though  the  great  European 
singers  occasionally  crossed  the  stream,  their  visits 
were  so  rare,  and  the  operas  they  gave  were  so  badly 
presented  in  detail,  that  the  results,  so  far  as  musical 
education  are  concerned,  were  insignificant.  Even 
fifteen  years  ago  you  could  almost  count  on  your  fin 
gers'  ends  the  singers  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
appearing  with  credit  on  the  lyric  stage,  while  the 
operatic  ensembles,  as  regarded  subordinate  vocalists, 
choral  parts,  orchestra,  and  scenery,  were  such  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  to-day  in  any  of  the  leading 
cities.  Since  then  our  advancement  has  been  rapid, 
and  among  the  influences  that  have  wrought  the 
change,  none  has  been  more  potent  than  that  exerted 
by  Theodore  Thomas.  It  is  scarcely  fifteen  years 
since  Mr.  Thomas  organized  his  first  American  or- 
chestra. The  only  conductor  worthy  the  name,  who 
had  preceded  him,  was  Jullien,  and  the  concerts  of 
this  brilliant  musician  can  not  be  said  to  have  had 
more  than  an  ephemeral  value.  Thomas  became  a 
settled  institution  and  a  permanent  force.  The  musi- 
cians he  at  first  collected  required  individual  training 
and  the  habit  of  working  together.  His  audiences 
also  needed  to  be  educated  up  to-  the  point  of  appre- 
ciating the  works  of  the  masters  of  musical  expres- 
sion. He  drilled  his  players  with  untiring  energy — 
always  selecting  them  with  the  greatest  care — and  he 
created  a  musical  public  by  giving  his  audiences  al- 
ternately the  simple  numbers  of  the  popular  com- 
poser, and  the  more  classical  compositions  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  Eastern  cities  familiar 
with  his  work  his  programmes  have  been  gradually 
improved  in  quality,  till  now  the  public  will  only  ac- 
cept music  of  the  highest  order — music  that  requires 
scarcely  less  genius  to  interpret  properly  than  was 
originally  required  for  its  production.  That  which  he 
has  done  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati, 
needs  to  be  repealed  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  June  festival  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  good  work. 

CLXXIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Twelve  Persons— Easter 

Sunday,  March  25. 

Eastern  Oysters. 

Sorel  Soup. 

Fried  Flounders,  "  Excelsior"  Sauce. 

Breaded   Lamb   Chops.  Green   Peas. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Asparagus.     New  Potatoes. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey  with  Chestnut  Stuffing,  Currant  Jelly. 

Tomato  Salad,  Spanish  Dressing. 

Ice  Cream. 

Blanc  Mange  Easter  Eggs  served  with  Quince  Jelly  and 

Cream. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Apples,   Bananas,   Oranges,  Walnuts,  and  Canned  Fruits. 

Excelsior  Sauce — See  No.  CLXI. 

Roast  Turkey  with  Chestnut  Stuffing — See  No. 

CCLVII. 

Blanc  Mange  Easter  Eggs.— Take  as  many  eggs  as 
you  require,  break  a  small  hole  in  the  ends,  empty  the  whites 
and  yelks  into  a  basin  for  cake  or  custard.  Set  the  empty 
shells  in  a  pan  of  bran  or  meal,  to  hold  them  uprighL  Pre- 
pare your  Blanc  Mange  ready  to  mold  ;  color  a  portion,  and 
till  some  of  the  shells  with  white,  and  some  with  the  colored 
mixture.  It  must  be  prepared  the  day  before  it  is  used. 
Some  may  be  colored  pink  by  a  small  piece  of  crimson  isin- 
glass, some  yellow,  by  adding  the  yelks  of  two  eggs  to  a 
portion,  and  green  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  juice  from 
spinach. 


RELIABLE    TESTIMONY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co.: 

I  am  74  years  old,  have  lived  34  years  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  well  known  among  Germans.  I  have  been 
troubled  12  years  with  a  white  swelling  on  my  right 
foot,  and  getting  worse  every  year,  and  very  painful, 
and  breaking  out  in  hot  weather.  I  consulted  several 
doctors  and  they  told  me  it  was  incurable  and  I  would 
have  to  take  it  with  me  in  the  grave.  Some  time  ago 
I  lost  my  apetite,  was  costive,  had  headache,  and 
fever  ;  in  fact,  was  very  sick.  I  saw  in  the  German 
Democrat  that  Hop  Bitters  was  what  I  needed.  I 
got  one  bottle,  took  it  one  week,  and  was  as  well 
again  as  ever,  and  to  my  greatest  surprise,  right  from 
the  first,  my  swelling  went  down  gradually,  and  I 
taking  another  bottle  got  entirely  well  of  it  The 
wife  of  my  neighbor  had  two  such  swellings  on  her 
legs  and  three  bottles  cured  her.  I  think  this  is  a 
great  triumph  for  your  bitters.        John  Stoll, 

No.  4  Young's  Alley,  above  Willow  Street. 

Stippshill,  Ind.,  Nov.  13.  1881. 
Dear  Sirs — I  have  read  so  much  about  Hop  Bit- 
ters, and  always  being  afflicted  with  neuralgia,  weak- 
ness, diseased  stomach,  never  having  much  health,  I 
tried  a  couple  bottles  ;  it  has  strengthened  and  helped 
me  more  than  any  medicine  or  doctor.  I  am  now 
on  my  third  bottle,  and  am  thankful  that  it  has  helped 
me.  I  will  advise  all  that  are  afflicted  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Lucy  Vail. 

*  Beat  tlie  World. 

Rockville,  Conn.,  March  6,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

1  have  been  taking  your  Hop  Bitters  for  several 
weeks,  and  they  beat  the  world. 

L.  S.  Lewis,  Lewis's  axles  machine. 

Leetonia,  Pa.,  Amil  13,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

1  have  not  been  well  for  three  years  ;  tried  almost 
every  kind  of  patent  medicines,  and  no  less  than 
seven  doctors,  one  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ;  none  have 
done  me  any  good.  I  finally  tried  your  Hop  Bitters, 
and  found  them  just  the  thing.  I  have  praised  them 
so  highly  there  is  a  great  number  here  who  use  them 
with  great  benefit  and  satisfaction. 

Very  respectfully  yours,         R.  Hunt. 

Gentlemen— The  "Hop  Bitters"  meet  with  large 
sales  and  give  general  satisfaction.  One  case  in  par- 
ticular you  should  know  of.  Mr.  John  B.  Green,  728 
Spring  Garden  St,  Phila.,  Pa.,  has  been  suffering 
from  kidney  affection,  with  superinduced  rheuma- 
tism. He  tried  physicians  and  remedies  in  vain.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  morphine  to  induce  sleep,  his 
trouble  was  so  great.  Reading  your  advertisement  in 
the  "  Christian  at  Work,"  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
one  of  his  daughters  to  try  it.  Three  bottles  effected 
a  cure,  and  now  he  is  an  enthusiast  for  "  Hop  Bit- 
ters." He  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents  in  the  local- 
ity named,  and  known  as  a  gentleman  of  unusual  pro- 
bity. Henry  Totten, 

672  North  10th  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Office  Jelloway  Mu.  A.  Association,  ) 
Jeixoway,  O.  March  18.  1882.       J 
Hop  Bitters  Manufacturing  Co. 

1  have  been  using  your  Hop  Bitters  and  find  them 
what  you  recommend  them  to  be  for  kidney  disease 
— viz.,  superior  to  all  others.    J.  L.  HlLDERBRAND. 

Vertigo,  Dizziness,  and  Blindness. 

Office  Utica  Morning  Herald,  ) 
Utica,  February  18,  1882.  | 
I  have  been  troubled  with  vertigo  since  last  July, 
and  have  suffered  greatly  every  night  after  any  con- 
siderable exertion  from  dizziness  and  blindness.  I 
tried  two  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  and  since  then  have 
been  entirely  relieved.       Respectfully  yours, 

J.  j.  FLANI6AN. 

Hop  Bitters  Co.  June  15,  1881. 

I  have  been  suffering  five  years  past  with  neuralgia, 
liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  and  kidney  complaint, 
and  I  have  doctored  with  fourteen  different  doctors, 
who  did  me  no  good.  At  last  I  tried  Hop  Bitters, 
and  after  using  a  few  bottles  I  received  a  great  bene- 
fit from  them,  and  if  I  had  used  Hop  Bitters  regularly 
I  would  have  been  well  before.  I  know  them  to  be 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  nervous  diseases  of 
all  kinds.  James  Coonts. 

Beehngton,  Barber  County,  W.  Va. 

Wicked  Tor  i'lcrgynien. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  all  wrong  and  even  wicked  for 
clergymen  or  other  public  men  to  be  led  into  giving 
testimonials  to  quack  doctors  or  patent  medicines, 
but  when  a  really  meritorious  article  composed  of 
valuable  remedies  known  to  all,  and  that  all  physi- 
cians use  and  trust  in  daily,  we  should  freely  com- 
mend iL  I  therefore  cheerfully  and  heartily  com- 
mend Hop  Bitters  for  the  good  they  have  done  me 
and  my  friends,  firmly  believing  they  have  no  equal 
for  family  use.     I  will  not  be  without  them. 

Rev.  a  R ,  Washington,  D.  C." 

A  good  Baptist  clergyman  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  a 
strong  temperance  man,  suffered  with  kidney  trouble, 
neuralgia,  and  dizziness  almost  to  blindness,  over  two 
years  after  he  was  advised  that  Hop  Bitters  would 
cure  him,  because  he  was  afraid  of  and  prejudiced 
against  the  word  "  bitters."  Since  his  cure  he  says 
none  need  fear  but  trust  in  Hop  Bitters. 

My  wife  and  daughter  were  made  healthy  by  the 
use  of  Hop  Bitters  and  I  recommend  them  to  my 
people. — Methodist  Clergyman,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

I  had  severe  attacks  of  Gravel  and  Kidney  trouble ; 
was  unable  to  get  any  medicine  or  doctor  to  cure  me 
until  I  used  Hop  Bitters,  and  they  cured  me  in  a 
short  time. — A  distinguished  lawyer  and  temperance 
orator  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Landmark  in  Finance. 
In  this  year  of  general  prosperity,  there 
is  double  pleasure  in  recording  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  such  an  old  landmark  of  finance  and  com- 
merce as  the  Pacific  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Sansome  streets.  This  sterling  institution  has  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  twenty  years  of  ever-growing 
trade,  not  only  in  safety,  but  with  profit  to  itself  and 
its  patrons.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  stanch 
est  and  safest  banks  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  man- 
agement of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  compe- 
tent hands.  It  has  been  uniformly  prosperous  and 
successful,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  have 
found  and  left  it  unscathed.  Such  a  bank  is  of  real 
value  to  the  people  of  the  coast,  for  it  represents  the 
stability  of  affairs,  without  whii-h  there  can  be  no 
real  progress. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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—  The  announcement  is  now  made  by  Au- 
thority of  Colonel  Andrews,  that  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  tweoty-seventh  day  of  July,  there  will  be 
presented  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  the  grandest  spectacular  carnival  ball 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  upon  this  side  of  the 
continent.  It  is  believed  that  the  affair,  for  brilliancy, 
gorgeous  costuming,  splendid  music,  and  general 
sumptuousness  of  detail  in  its  appointments,  will  equal 
anything  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  America, 
and  not  be  distanced  by  any  European  effort  in  the 
same  direction.  Placing  the  time  so  far  ahead  was 
the  result  of  a  desire  on  Colonel  Andrews's  part  to 
have  the  full  four  months  of  time  for  his  own  prepa- 
ration, and  to  give  abundant  time  and  opportunity  for 
those  who  propose  to  compete  for  prizes  in  dressing. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  for  prizes,  all 
of  which  will  be  from  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
Di  imond  Palace,  and  all  of  which  will  have  the  same 
high  guaranty  of  genuineness  that  accompanies  all 
merch  mdise  sent  out  from  the  store,  or  manufactory 
connec'ed  with  the  same.  The  goods  indicated  for 
prizes  will,  each  and  every  article  of  them,  in  charac- 
ter and  value,  be  lully  and  entirely  up  to  their  cata- 
logue description,  and  will,  both  for  their  value  and 
beauty,  fully  justify  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  put 
ting  forth  their  best  exertions  to  secure  them.  A  new 
feature  of  the  contest  is  this  :  The  difficulty  of  equal 
competition  between  professional  and  unprofessional 
persons  is  recognized  by  the  promoter  of  this  enter- 
tainment, and  he  provides  two  classes  of  prizes— one 
for  theatrical  professionals,  and  one  for  private  per- 
sons— setting  aside  out  of  about  one  hundred  prizes 
some  twenty  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  dressed  and 
best  sustained  characters  of  artists,  and  the  balance 
go  to  the  encouragement  of  private  effort.  This  will 
give  assurance  of  an  earnest  contest  for  originality  of 
costume  and  character.  It  is  suggested  that  persons 
unite  in  the  formation  of  groups  to  carry  out  some 
historical  incident  or  classical  idea.  To  illustrate 
Let  enough  characters  be  joined  to  compose  a  royal 
court,  or  to  embody  the  idea  of  some  mythological 
story  ;  these  groups  to  exhibit  in  tableaux  during  the 
evening,  dressed,  of  course,  in  the  full  costume  oi  the 
period  and  occasion  represented.  A  number  of  such 
organized  groups  would  give  great  brilliancy  and  ef- 
fect to  the  spectacle.  The  hall  is  to  be  decorated  in 
a  style  more  novel  and  elegant  than  anything  that 
has  ever  before  been  attempted — in  a  word,  there  is 
to  be  no  reserve  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  labor, 
genius,  and  good  taste,  to  make  this  ball  altogether 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  this  country.  The  demand — even 
now,  in  anticipation  of  its  coming  off— for  tickets, 
boxes,  and  reserved  se^ts,  has  begun.  We  under- 
stand that  no  such  definite  arrangement  of  the  audi- 
torium has  yet  been  made  as  to  enable  any  designa- 
tion of  seats,  and  all  that  Colonel  Andrews  can  do  for 
the  present  is  to  take  the  names  of  applicants,  and 
give  them  final  accommodation  in  the  order  of  prf  ce- 
dence.  We  are  assured  it  is  to  be  something  excep- 
tionally grand,  and,  coming  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Knights  Templars  will  begin  to  gather  in  the  city,  it 
will  contribute  largely  to  their  entertainment. 


A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  kindly  gave 
their  services  at  Mission  Music  Hall,  in  aid  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  fund,  on  March  g,  and 
again  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  presented  in  a 
very  creditable  manner  the  sparkling  and  burlesque 
operetta  of  "St.  "Jacobi."  The  characters  were  all 
well  sustained.  Mr.  Sanfcrd  Bennett  took  the  part 
of  Jacobi,  Miss  Nellie  Waterhouse  appeared  as  So- 
phronia,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  as  Lucy  Ann. 
The  two  entertainments  netted  good  sums  for  the 
beneficiaries. 

—  Mes.  Skidmore,  at  mo  and  1112  Market 
Street,  above  the  Baldwin,  held  a  grand  opening  dis- 
play of  Easter  and  spring  millinery  last  week.  For 
three  days  the  store  was  crowded  with  fashionable 
ladies,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no  finer 
stock  of  bonnets,  hats,  and  trimmings  was  ever  be- 
fore seen  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  bonnets  and 
hats  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  prices  ;  those  imported 
direct  from  Paris,  and  those  which  had  been  made 
in  New  York.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fine  display  of  flowers,  feathers,  and  other  trimmings. 
Mrs.  Skidmore's  opening  was  certainly  a  brilliant 
success  in  every  particular. 


—  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston*,  have  issued  a 
number  of  Easter  cards  this  year,  which  are  very 
beautiful  in  design  and  finish.  They  are  in  the  same 
style  as  the  well-known  Christmas  cards  issued  by  the 
same  firm.  The  following  American  artists  have 
contributed  designs  :  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  Miss  F.  B 
Townsend,  Miss  Ella  F.  Poll,  A.  F.  Brooks,  Miss  L. 
B.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  O.  E.  Whitney,  Harry  Beard, 
and  Thomas  Moran.  The  cards  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  book  and  stationery  stores. 


—  The  Soiree  Musicale  of  Madame  Zeiss- 
Dennis,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  the  twenty-sixth  instant, 
promises  to  be  a  success.  The  lady  is  well  known  as 
one  of  our  leading  vocalists,  and  it  is  said  that  her 
friends  intend  making  this  a  very  fashionable  occa- 
sion.    Those  who  attend  may  expect  a  musical  treat. 

—  J.  B.  Wandesforde,  an  artist  resident 
here  the  past  twenty  years,  proposes  hkvtne  a  sale  of 
his  works  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  430 
Pine  Street,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  at  7:30.  The 
collection,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  and 
sketches,  are  now  on  view  at  the  gallery,  where  cata- 
logues may  be  had.  Etston  &  Eldridge  will  be  the 
auctioneers. 

Prang's  Easter  Cards 
Have  been  received  by  the  dealers. 


— {C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street 
(Thurlow  Block}.  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105 

—  Would  not  be  without  Redding's  Russia 
Salve,  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it.     Price  25c. 

—  More  universally  recommended  than 
any  proprietary  medicine  made.  A  sure  and  reliable 
tonic— Browns  Iron  Bitters. 


Houseworth  has  issued  some  fine  cabinet  photo- 
graphs of  Kate  Castleton  and  other  members  of  the 
"  Pop  "  company. 


— "Rough  on  Rats.'   Clears  out  rats, mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed  -bugs,  ants,  vermin,  chipmunks.  !£■". 


—  Physicians  say  it  combines  all  the  desid- 
erata  of  every  ferruginous  tonic  prescribed  by  every 
school  of  medicine.      Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— "Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fever- 
ishness,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.     25a 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  3, 


—  GO  to  Bradley  &  RuIof=on's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

, Lessee  and  Manager 


M.  B.  Leavitt.. 
Au.  Hayman 


. .  .Associate  Manager 


EVERY  EVENING,  SUNDAY  INCLUDED. 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

Brilliant  Triumph  of  San   Francisco's  Greatest  Favorites, 

THE  HARRISONS, 

ALICE  and    LOUIS,   and   their   Coterie  of    Comedians, 
presenting  their  original  humorous  creation, 

PHOTOS. 

MISS  ALICE  HARRISON'S  wonderful  imitation  of 
Aimee's  "  Drinking  Song,"  from  La  Perichole. 

&W  A  CONTINUOUS  LAUGH.  "B» 

83T  Secure  your  seats. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

THE  LEONARD  GROVER  COIIEDV 
COMPANY, 

Leonard  Grover,  Leonard  Grover  Jr., 

George  Holland.  Herbert  Stacey, 

Raymond  Holmes,  Joseph  Eversham, 

Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  Louise  Sylvester, 

Constance  Murielle,  Ida  Bowdoin  May, 

Ada  Deaves,  Amelia  Waugh, 

Will  open  EASTER   MONDAY,  March  26'h,  in  Leonard 
Grover's  most  popular  comedy, 

MY    SON-IN-LAW. 

"She  is   immense."    To  be  followed   by  "Dooner's  Trip  " 
(Voyage  de  Perichon),  "Whose  Ulster?"  "  Papa." 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Gala  Perform- 
an  -'.:■  day. 

Observe  tn=  extreme  of  Popular  Prices:  Orchestra  and 
Dress  Circle,  75c,  no  extra  for  securing  ;  Balcony,  50c,  no 
extra  for  securing  ;  Gallery,  25c,  no  higher  price.  A  good 
secured  seat.  50c. 

Matinee  Prices — Orchestra  and  Dress  Circle,  50c,  no 
extra  for  securing.     Children  under  twelve,  25c 


(TO/REE  MUSICALE, 

GIVEN   BY 

MADAME     ZEISS-DENNIS, 

Mareb  £6tb,  at  S  oYlock  P.  31.,  at 
DASHATVAY  HALL,  POST  STREET. 

Assisted  by 

SIR.    IIASSELMAX,    Baritoue ;     MR.    IiOCilEZ. 

Basso;    Hit.    A  It  HI  A  L  A«A,    Pianist. 

Tickets,  One  Dollar,  including  reserved  seats.     For  sale 
at  Kohlerei  Chase's,  Front  Street. 


MISS  EMMA    HOPE,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
ING. Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Communications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


HOT   MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley.  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Bat  lis.  $10  per  week. 

The  .Fltna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURDAYS,  at  1  p.  m., connecting  with  the 
8  a.  M.  train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:3a  p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamohlets  to 

W.   H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post---fBce,  Napa  County,  CaL 


&  CO. 

13  Post  Street,  M;i>onic  Temple. 

EASTER  CARDS. 


REMOVAL 


JOHX  MIDDLETOX, 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  removed  to  bis  old  number, 

14    POST    STREET. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOTS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES.  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


GHIRARDELU'S 

CHOCOLATES  AND  COCOASJIiWil 


2**7  =  =  !.:"=*- 


The  Standard  of  Purity,  Flavor,  and  Strength. 


THE 


WANDESFORDE 


ART   SALE. 


At  half  past  seven  in  the  evening, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  March  29;h, 
we  will  sell,  by  auction,  at  the  Galle- 
ries of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Asso- 
ciation, 430  Pine  Street,  a  collection 
of  Paintings  and  Sketches,  the  work 
of  J.  B.  WANDESFORDE,  compris- 
ing  European,  Tropical,  and  Cali- 
fornia Scenery.  The  pictnres  are 
on  view,  day  and  evening,  at  the 
Gallery,  where  catalogues  may  be 
had,  or  of  SNOW  &  CO.,  12  Post  St. 
EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

AICTIO.NEEKS. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
Comfort  a  ble 
Garments  ever 
otrced  to  Ladte4 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail-  Ladies',  S«25 ;  Misses*,  $1.35. 
SEXD  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  H.  M.  ODER  d:  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  326  gutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

OEXD   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
.  AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  Sau  Fraxcisco. 


FARM,  TEAM,' 


THE 

AMERICAN  SEOAR  REFDTERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Reiined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
CXP°        c.  ADOtPHE  lOW  «l  CO.,  Agents. 
Office — 208  California  Street. 


M' 


REMOVAL. 

J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  ftt"  MARKET  ST.  to  ,35  MARKET  ST. 

0?Pce  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcomeold and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


P 


OTOSI  MINING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1883,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  1  i,)of  twenty-five  cents  pershare,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ol 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  Califomia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaio 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fouuh  day  of  April,  1SS3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction:  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  M>Id  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  day  of  May,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3°9  Montgomery 
Street.   San  Francisco   Cat, 


WAGON  S, 

ALL  SIZES  AJTD  STYLES. 


M.4HBLE  WORKS. 

VNUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

Marble  and    Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  n.  Mct'ORMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


M1 


TO  ALL, 


Desiring  to  introduce  our 
rming  illustrated  Paper  en- 
titled YOUTH  into  thousands  ot 
homes  There  it  is  not  already  taken. 
*e  make  the  following  unprecedented 
offer.  TJpon  receipt  of  only  Forty-Eight 
CtS.  in  postage  stamps, we  will  send  YOUTH 
Six  Months,  and  to  every  subscriber  we 
will  send,  absolutely  free,  and  postpaid,  the 
following^ articles :  1  Beautiful  Silver- Plated 
Butter-Knife,  1  Elegant  Silver-Plated  Su- 
—  -m,  1  Superb  Silver-Plated  Salt- 
Attractive  Silver-Plated  Mustard- 
Spoon.  Allthese  goods  are  warranted  iust  as  rep- 
resented. TVe  offer  no  cheap  or  trashy  articles. 
Remember,  aL"  these  useful  goods  are  given  EEEE 
—you  merely  pay  for  the  paper.  This  great  offer  is 
made  simply  to  introduce  the  paper  into  new  homes. 
Taie  advantage  of  it  NOW— atonce.  We  guaran- 
ty one  Three  Tunes  the  Value  of  Monty 
sent .'  It  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied,  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  amount.  If  you  do  not  care 
for  all  four  of  the  articles,  we  will  send  any  one 
you  may  select  and  the  paper  for  three  months 
for  only  24  CtS.,  oranvtWO  articles  you  may 
select  and  the  paper  for  36  CtS.  YOUTH  is  a 
large,  32-column,  Illustrated,  Family  Storr-Paper. 
filled  with  charming  Stories,  Sketches.  Household 
Notes,  Puzzles,  etc-  in  fact  everything  to  amuse  and 
instruct  the  family  circle.    Address 

GtfTE  PUB'G  CO.,  20  Dcaas  St.,  Bcstca,  Ifaa. 


EASTER  CARDS  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

(Telephone  No. 

746    MARKET 


iA 
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THE   "DUDE." 
A  Study  of  His  Development. 

Dude  is  said  to  be  originally  a  London  music-hall 
term,  but  it  has  been  transplanted  here,  and  its  con- 
stant use  shows  that  it  is,  for  some  reason,  well  fitted 
to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  fash- 
ion. Many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  what  a  dude 
is,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  do  not  even  suspect 
his  existence.  The  allusions  to  him  in  the  press  are 
of  that  sort  which  seem  to  imply  contempt— as  in  the 
case  of  the  story,  bearing  evident  marks  of  "repor- 
torial"  invention,  of  a  dude  pursued  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue by  a  cat— and  yet  are,  at  the  same  time,  obscure. 
We  shall,  therefore,  to  guard  against  all  misconcep- 
tion and  suspicion  of  unfairness,  describe  what  we 
understand  a  dude  to  be.  A  dude,  then,  is  a  young 
man,  not  over  twenty-five,  who  may  be  seen  on  Fifih 
Avenue  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six,  and  may 
be  recognized  by  the  following  distinguishing  marks 
and  signs.  He  is  dressed  in  clothes  which  are  not 
calculated  to  attract  much  attention,  because  they 
aie  fashionable  without  being  ostentatious.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  to  the  close  observer  that  the  completeness 
and  care  of  the  costume  of  the  dude  reveals  itself. 
His  trousers  are  very  tight ;  his  shirt-collar,  which 
must  be  clerical  in  its  cut,  encircles  his  neck  so  as  to 
suggest  that  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head  in 
any  direction  will  cause  pain  ;  he  wears  a  tall  black 
hat,  pointed  shoes,  and  a  cane,  (not  a  "stick,") 
which  should,  we  believe,  properly  have  a  silver  han- 
dle, is  carried  by  him  under  his  right  arm,  projecting 
forward  at  an  acute  angle,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
that  a  sword  is  carried  by  a  general  at  a  review,  but 
with  a  civilian  mildness  that  never  suggests  a  military 
origin  for  the  custom.  When  the  dude  takes  off  his 
hat,  or  when  he  is  seen  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
it  appears  that  he  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  and 
"  bangs  "  it.  There  is  believed  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  dudes  as  to  whether  they  ought  to 
wear  white  gaiters.  For  reasons  we  shall  presently 
give,  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  is  wiser  and  safer 
not  to  do  so. 

The  dude  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Anglo- 
maniac,  for  though  a  dude  may  be  an  Anglomaniac, 
an  Anglomaniac  is  not  necessarily  a  dude.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  in  any  adolescent 
Anglomaniac  the  germ  of  a  dude.  A  dude  can  not 
be  recognized  by  his  conversation,  for  he  has  none  ; 
and  in  society,  as  at  present  organized,  this  negative 
mark  is  not  distinguishing,  because  the  number  of 
people  of  any  kind  who  have  any  is  admitted  to  be 
small  and  steadily  decreasing.  The  dude  is  evidently 
the  social  successor  of  the  swell,  the  fop,  and  the 
dandy,  but  the  type  is  a  very  different  one,  and  it  is 
in  this  fact  that  that  the  social  interest  in  him  mainly 
centres.  Any  one  who  looks  at  a  picture  of  a  fop  or 
dandy  of  fifty  years  ago,  will  see  that  overdoing  the 
fashions  was  his  ambition.  If  clothes  were  important, 
the  more  display  they  made,  the  brighter  the  colors, 
the  more  numerous  the  jewels,  the  more  picturesque 
the  whole,  the  better.  Their  successor,  the  swell,  at 
any  rate  down  to  a  short  period  since,  inherited  these 
traditions,  though  he  did  not  improve  upon  them. 
The  dude's  object  is  not  to  exaggerate  fashions,  but 
to  make  them  less  and  less  noticeable.  He  acts  as  if 
his  desire  was  not  to  attract  attention  to  himself  by 
any  of  the  peculiarities  we  have  described.  His  grave, 
tight  costume,  his  clerical  collar,  and  his  general  de- 
meanor produce  almost  the  impression  of  a  protest 
against  fashionable  folly.  He  never  laughs  aloud,  or 
looks  gay,  as  his  predecessors  used  to  do.  A  high- 
spirited,  .hilarious  dude  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  old  race  of  fops,  dandies,  and  swells  en- 
joyed life,  though  perhaps  in  a  misdirected  way.  In 
our  period  extravagances  such  as  they  perpetrated 
would  lead  to  their  being  confounded  with  their  en- 
emy, the  cad.  As  animals  sometimes  protect  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  not  ag- 
gressively, or  by  developing  new  and  formidable 
weapons  of  attack,  but  by  developing  means  of  escape 
and  obscurity,  so,  in  the  struggle  to  save  refined  taste 
and  to  escape  the  cad,  society  may  develop  a  type 
which  the  cad  can  not  overwhelm  or  vanquish.  The 
dude  seems  to  be  such  a  type.  The  cad  may  appear 
to  have  been  completely  successful,  but,  lo  !  while  he 
is  apparently  victorious,  the  meek,  silent,  quiet,  and 
refined  dude  appears  by  his  side,  and  we  see  that  he 
it  is  who  is  handing  down  the  traditions  of  "good 
form"  to  future  generations.  The  cad  may  gnash 
his  teeth,  but  he  can  not  be  a  dude,  lor  it  is  not  in 
his  vulgar  nature.  Verily,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  but  if  our  view  of  the 
subject  is  correct,  the  self-respecting  dude,  who  cares 
more  for  the  cause  than  for  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  will 
never  overdo  the  part,  and  consequently  should  not 
wear  white  gaiters. — Nation-. 


The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society  makes 
an  appeal  lo  the  public  for  aid  in  the  matter  of  cloth- 
ing. The  funds  of  the  society  are  at  present  in  rather 
a  depleted  condition.  The  wardrobes  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  children  are  in  serious  need  of  replenish- 
ment. The  girls  have  worn  the  same  clothes  for  over 
three  years,  and  must  have  new  outfits.  Families  that 
have  in  their  possession  partially  worn  and  cast-off 
garments  are  requested  to  render  charitable  aid  in 
this  matter  ;  also,  strangers  who  contemplate  leaving 
the  city  would  find  for  such  clothing  as  they  could 
not  take  with  them  willing  recipients  in  the  Relief 
Society.  Every  article  of  clothing  can  be  utilized, 
either  for  boys  or  girls,  and  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived at  the  Home,  on  Franklin  Street,  between  Post 
and  Geary.  The  lady  members  of  this  society  are 
doing  a  noble  work,  and  deserve  every  assistance 
which  can  be  rendered  them. 


Mr.  Coe  has  been  a  distributor  of  tracts  on  Con- 
necticut railroad  trains.  He  made  an  onslaught  on 
the  prize-package  and  book-peddlers,  and  in  that 
was  backed  by  a  number  of  daily  travelers  on  the  line  , 
but,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  after  the  venders  had 
'been  suppressed,  forty-seven  of  the  same  passengers 
signed  a  petition  that  be,  with  his  persistent  forcing 
of  his  tracts  upon  those  who  did  not  want  them,  was 
also  a  nuisance  to  be  abated. 


The  London  Medical  Record  concludes  from  Pro- 
fessor Koch's  experiments  that  the  only  certain  disin- 
fectants are  chlorine,  bromine,  and  corrosive  subli 
mate.  Solutions  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  one 
thousand  parts  of  water  will  kill  spores  in  ten  mirr 
utes,  while  a  solution  of  one  in  filteen  thousand  is 
strong  enough  to  arrest  the  power  of  development  in 
micro-organisms. 

ArtUH^ui^  doctor  sent  a  bottle  labeled  "  Calmel— 

uient.     The  county  medical  society  has 

>ear  and  show  cause  why  he  should 

A. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

To  Sejveral. 
Oh,  the  plump  and  pert  soubrette, 

She's  a  pet ; 
She  can  ogle  and  coquet, 

Then  forget. 
Blonde  her  flowing  hair,  and  yet 
Only  recently  we  met, 
And  I  say  it  with  regret, 

It  was  jet. 
Ev'ry  night  a  seat  I  get — 

Front  parquette ; 
There  I  worship  her,  and  yet 

Fume  and  fret. 
At  the  matinees,  you  bet, 
1  am  always  to  be  met, 
And  for  roses  for  my  pet 

I'm  in  debt. 
***** 
Oh,  perfidious  soubrette, 

To  coquet 
With  my  heart !    My  eyes  are  wet 

With  regret. 
It  was  hardly  etiquette 
Your  adorer  to  forget 
For  a  fellow  with  a  yellow 

Clarinet. 

Rondeaus  of  Cities. 
RONDEAU   A    LA    BOSTON. 

A  cultured  mind  !     Before  I  speak 
The  words,  sweet  maid,  to  tinge  thy  cheek 
With  blushes  of  the  nodding  rose 
That  on  thy  breast  in  beauty  blows, 
I  prithee  satisfy  my  freak. 

Canst  thou  read  Latin  and  eke  Greek? 
Dost  thou  for  knowledge  pine  and  peak? 
Hast  thou,  in  short,  as  1  suppose, 
A  cultured  mind? 

Some  men  require  a  maiden  meek 

Enough  to  eat  at  need  the  leek; 

Some  lovers  crave  a  classic  nose, 
A  liquid  eye  or  faultless  pose ; 

I  none  of  these.     I  only  seek 

A  cultured  mind. 

RONDEAU  A  LA    NEW  YORK. 

A  pot  of  gold  I    O  mistress  fair, 
With  eyes  of  brown  that  pass  eompare, 
Ere  I  on  bended  knee  express 
The  love  which  you  already  guess, 
I  fain  would  ask  a  small  affair. 

Hast  thou,  my  dear,  am  ample  share 
Of  this  world's  goods  ?    Wilt  thy  papa* 
Disgorge  to  gild  our  blessedness 
A  pot  of  gold? 

Some  swains  for  mental  graces  care  ; 
Some  fall  a  prey  to  golden  hair  ; 

I  am  not  blind,  I  will  confess, 

To  intellect  or  comeliness  ; 
Still  let  these  go  beside,  ma  chert, 
A  pot  of  gold. 

RONDEAU  A  LA  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  pedigree  1    Ah,  lovely  jade, 
Whose  tresses  mock  the  raven's  shade, 
Before  I  free  this  aching  breast, 
I  want  to  set  my  mind  at  rest ; 
'Tis  best  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

What  was  thy  father  ere  he  made 
His  fortune  ?    Was  he  smeared  with  trade, 
Or  does  he  boast  an  ancient  crest — 
A  pedigree  ? 

Brains  and  bright  eyes  are  overweighed  ; 
For  wits  grow  dull  and  beauties  fade  ; 

And  riches,  though  a  welcome  guest, 

Oft  jar  the  matrimonial  nest. 
I  kiss  her  lips  who  holds  displayed 
A  pedigree. 

RONDEAU  A  LA  BALTIMORE. 

A  pretty  face  1     O  maid  divine, 
Whose  vowels  flow  as  soft  as  wine, 
Before  I  say  upon  the  rack 
The  words  I  never  can  take  back, 
A  moment  meet  my  glance  wilh  thine. 

Say,  art  thou  fair?    Is  the  incline 
Of  that  sweet  nose  an  aquiline? 

Hast  thou,  despite  unkind  attack, 
A  pretty  face? 

Some  sigh  for  wisdom.     Three,  not  nine, 
The  graces  were.     I  won't  repine 
For  want  of  pedigree,  or  lack 
Of  gold  to  banish  Care  the  black, 
If  I  can  call  forever  mine 

A  pretty  face. 
— Robe  t  G  ant  in  Century. 

The  Song  of  the    Dude. 
Oh,  the  dude  1   the  beautiful  dude  ! 
The  essence  concentred  of  trousered  prude  ! 
We  see  him  and  love  him,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  us  for  loving  a  thing  so  fair? 
Wp  love  his  face,  with  its  smile  so  bland  ; 
We  love  the  cane  in  his  well-gloved  hand ; 
We  love  his  sombre  and  lofty  air, 
His  tout  ensemble  of  well-dressed  care. 
We  love  the  go-to-the-party  dude, 
Who  stands  by  the  wall  as  though  firmly  glued 
Who  goes  to  the  opera  with  well-banged  hair, 
With  a  high  silk  hat  and  a  languid  air. 
He  walks  on  the  avenue  every  day, 
In  a  clerical  collar  and  aimless  way. 
He  rarely  smiles,  and  his  driveling  talk 
Is  slow,  like  his  tongue  and  his  languid  walk. 
'Tis  said  that  this  animal,  genus  dude, 
With  his  blase  air  and  his  attitude. 
Is  sometimes  a  youth  with  ambition  high 
Which  he  skillfully  bides  from  the  vulgar  eye  ; 
That  he  fixes  his  hopes  on  a  goal  afar, 
Where  fame  and  fortune  and  glory  are, 
And  his  air  refined  and  his  gentle  smile 
Are  methods  of  hiding  an  inward  guile. 
Alack  !  alas  !   for  the  gentle  dude, 
With  his  blas£  air  and  his  attitude, 
They  hide  no  deeper  thing,  I  trow, 
Than  the  vacuum  back  of  his  well-banged  brow. 
For  his  air  serene  and  his  well-cut  coat 
Are  the  sails  that  move  his  social  boat. 
And  the  wind  blows  low,  or  wind  blows  high, 
A  dude  he  lives,  and  a  dude  he'll  die  ! 

— G.  T.  D.  in  New  York  Post, 


*  Pronounced  papain. 


PLAIN 
TRUTHS 


The  blood  is  the  foundation  of 
life,  it  circulates  through  ever)'  part 
of  the  body,  and  unless  it  is  pure 
and  rich,  good  health  is  impossible. 
If  disease  has  entered  the  system 
the  only  sure  and  quick  way  to  drive 
it  out  is  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood. 

These  simple  facts  are  -well 
known,  and  the  highest  medical 
authorities  agree  that  nothing  but 
iron  will  restore  the  blood  to  its 
natural  condition ;  and  also  that 
all  the  iron  preparations  hitherto 
made  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache, and  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters  will  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  assimilate  with 
the  blood,  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing it,  and  thus  drive  disease  from 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
not  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache or  constipation,  anr1  is  posi- 
tively not  injurious. 

Saved  his  Child. 

17  N,  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Feb.  12,  1880. 

Gents : — Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  I  tried  Brown's 
Iron  Bitteks  as  a  tonic  and  re- 
storative for  my  daughter,  whom 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
wasting  away  with  Consumption. 
Having  lost  three  daughters  by  the 
terrible  disease,  under  the  care  of 
eminent  physicians,  I  was  loth  to 
believe  that  anything  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  tc 
my  great  surprise,  before  my  daugh- 
ter had  taken  one  bottle  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  she  began  to  mend 
and  now  is  quite  restored  to  former 
health.  A  fifth  daughter  began  to 
show  signs  of  Consumption,  and 
when  the  physician  was  consulted 
he  quickly  said  "Tonics  were  re- 
quired ;"  and  when  informed  that 
the  elder  sister  was  taking  Brown's 
Iron  Bitteks,  responded  "that  is 
a  good  tonic,  take  it." 

Adoram  Phelps. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  effectual- 
ly cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and 
Weakness,  and  renders  the  greatest 
relief  and  benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  such  wasting  diseases  as  Con- 
sumption, Kidney  Complaints,  etc. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street. 
it3T  Liberal  advance*  made  on  consignments. 


PAGIFIG  ROLLING  MILL  CO 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a\d  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MAPKET  STREET. 


arts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers"       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,IO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP     IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


DADLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
press  A  P,  0,  address,  Ml.  T.  A.  ELOOUH.  181  Pearl  JSt,  N.  X, 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing     Goods* 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Boob  Manufacturers 
«0<  SniKome  Street,  new  Pine. 


EUREKA  COTTOX 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as  three  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD, 


SPAULDING.    J.  TAITERSON 


BSTSAW  MANU 


°VKS 


17  and  io  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


{?  DcscRifJ^-'hmce'^ 

_  msL: 

kFOft  1883 

-._.  - , id  fbee  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontaioa 
about  175  pag-ea,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1600  ^varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  1        * 

C>.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mioh, 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON, 


Auctions  br 


JOHN  MI0DLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  aad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Caliiomia  Street 

A  SLAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


TABER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

JMPORTERS    AND       WHOLESALE 

'     GROCERS,  108  and  ito  California  St..  San  Francisco 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  7)  of  Twenty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  April,  18S3,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale  '  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  zt,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco   CaL 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

^-^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Fiaticisco,  March  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  52,  of  Twenty -five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  March  iath,  1883,  at_  the 
omce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
rom-^acy  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Sccretaty. 

Office—  Room  No.  sg,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Sfreet>  ^,an  Fraaeisto.  Cai. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  FY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  fo 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
CRILLON, 
Sole  Pkoprietkr, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  clasae 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRiLLON 


Paris. 


Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeableto 
take  and  never  produces  irritation 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Jo     JlCo     At 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,  March  6,  I8S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


FOR 


g_30  f  .M 
•3.00  P.  M. 
*4-oa  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M 

S.OO  A.  M 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P-  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 
tS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.0O  A.  M. 
*S.0O  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
ICOi  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*5.00  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P--  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
"4.0°  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

*  8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

*  3-3Q  P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez.. 


.Benicia.. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


j  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express .... 

{  and  East |  Emigrant... 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  (  via  Martinez. 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

'  "      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced 

..  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


(  Ogdeo  and  1  Express 

(  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/Sacramento  )v!a  Livermore.. 
{andColfaxJ-Bemcja..... 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
,.  San  Jose 


.  Tehama  a  nd  Willow 
.Vallejo 


z.40  P.  M, 
#io.  10  A. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 
7.4O  P.  M. 


2.40 


.  M 

>  A.  M 


7-] 

5.40  P.  M 

'12.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M 

1 1.  IO  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M, 

5-4° 


5.40 


.  M 


2.4a  P.  M 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M, 
5.40  P.  M, 
3.40  P.  M, 
9.40  A.  M 
*8.40A.  I. 
II.IO  A.  M 
6.IO  A.  M 
S.40  P.  M 
5.40  P.  M, 
7.4O  P.  M 
IOA.  M 


*6.C 


■  M. 


.  .(t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland.. .., 


3.40  P.  M 
9.40  A.  M, 

■•7.40  P.  M 
7.4O  P.  M 
2.4O  P.  -M. 
*IO.IO  A,  M 
JlI.IO  A.  M 
*I2.40  P.  M 
II.IO  A.  M 
"7.40  P.  M 


Traiu  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leavingat  9.30A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,   8.00, 

8.30,  9  00,  9.30,   10.00,   10.30,    11.30,   12.30,  1.30,  2.30, 

3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,   5.30,  6.00,   6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00, 
1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30,  11.00, 

*I2.O0. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *7.oo,  *8.oo,  '9.00,  *io.oo,  *4.oo, 
*5-oo,  *6.oo  *6-3o. 

To  BERKELEY—  "6.00,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  t9-30i  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *j.3o,  J8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°>  6.00,  *6,30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— ^5.32,  *6.oa,  6.32,  7.0a, 

7.32,  8.02,  8.32,   9.0Z,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32 

I2.02,  12.32,   I.02,   I.32,    2.02,    2.32.     3.02,    3.32,  4.02,  4.32 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.oz,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.21,   *S.$it   6.21,  6.51  7.21, 

7.51,  8,21,  8. si,  9. at,  9.51,  10.21,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.51,  1. 51, 

=-5i.  3-5i,   4-ai.   4-5i,  5-ar,   5-5*,   6.21,  6.51,  7.51,  9.21, 

10.51. 

From   ALAMEDA — *5-i5,   *5.45,    6.15,  7.10,  8.10,  9.10, 

10.10,    11.10,   i2.io,    1. 10,    2.10,    3.10,    4.10,    5.10,  6.10, 

■'7.47,   *8.47,  Voo,  *9-47.  *i°.47> 

*4.+7.  *5-°o,  *5-47.     6-47,  *7-I7- 
From  BERKELEY— '5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45,  *8,lS) 

8.45,  tg-JS.  9-45,  tio.15, 10.45,  tn-15.  "-45,  12.45,  1.45. 

2.45,  3- 45>  4-I5,    4-45,    5-15,  5-45,    6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 

*io-45- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *$. 45,  *6.i5,  6-45,  V*S   7-45, 

8.45,  9-45-  io-45,  1-45.  2.45,   3-45>  4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45   ""6.15, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9.15,  n.iSi  ».iS»  3 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.13,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

(J)  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co.., 
Jewelers    tot  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N    TOWNE,  T    H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


mttgalit 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Jano0 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    UENIilNE    BIT    W1TU  A  Bill;    LAl;i:L. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

53a  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANOISCO. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


^tastq-HAii.KOA.D.i?;i! 
BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and  until 
furthsr  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


6. 5  o  A.  M 
8.30  A.  M 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*3-30  p.  M 
4.30  P.  M. 
6.30  P    M 


DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
S.  F. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  \ 
Menio  Park [ 


6.40  a.  r 

9;  05  a.  m. 
'10.02  A.  M, 

3-37  ?•  « 
t5-04   p.  M. 

6  02    V.  M  . 


8.30  A.  M. 
I  O.40  A.  M. 
"3-30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  1 
.  .Principal  Way  Stations. .  ,' 


10.40 A.  m.|  '  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
*3-30  p.  M.J 


roy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  )  l  '10.02  a.  m 
....    nd  Monterey }\     6.02  r.  M. 


-  Hollister  and  Trei  Pinos |     6.02  1 


10.40  a.  «.|  i  .  Watsonville,  Aptos,    So  quel,.  \  I   , 
IgjQP-  M.I  I  .-.     ,.  and  Santa  Cruz / 1 


0-40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystati    ns  I      6. 02  r.  m, 
'Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Spo-tsmen's  ^rajn) 


Stage  connections  aie  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8,30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 

Mondays— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Monterey 

iSanta  Cruz,  $5.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 

Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  z  New  Montgomery  Street,  Patace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

Superintendent,  Asst.  Pass!  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

X£-  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu  ma 
™C '',  cS  San  Fraacisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

QOMMENCING  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry)--,o.oo 
tio.i5A.  AI. ,   tr.25,  -1.45,  -4.45,  t5.=oP.  M. 
(Via   Saucelito  r  erry)-t8.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.,  '3.4s,   ♦,  ,0 

V        sam  »,!-.;  W"kUal's-      t  Sundays  only.  3' 
From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)- -8  or 

TB.50,  A.  Mlf  '12.00,  t!2.oo  JVI,  '2.30,  t4.0o  P.  M 
(Via   Saucelito   Ferry}--6.5o,  \v.3o,    '8.45  A.  M.,  »3.i5 

to  00  P.  M  ♦  Weekdays,     t  Sundays  only, 

ine  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San    Ralael,    and  3  45  P    M 

from  San  J;  rancisco  slop  only  at  Lylord's,  Koss  Station  and 

Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO (  Veck  DaysJ-8.So.  ,  „.5„  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.    M  j.j  to. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M..  2.00.  4.qoP    M 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week   Daysr-7.45,   930  A.    M  ' 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.  i5,  6.00  P.  M . 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M. ;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M  On  Mon- 
day  rom  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  ft  Oft  A-  M-  ■DaUy'  Sui"iays  excepted,  (via  San  Ouen- 
f,7V.   »- Ferry,)  THROUGK  TRAIN   for  Dunca 
M. Us   and   Way  Stations.     (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  i\I  .1 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS 
Stages  eave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days lor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cutfey's 
Cove     Navarro,     f  lendocino   City,   and  all   points  on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS 
Excursion    Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,   $2  50;   Tomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
i?erry)6.4op.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  Si  ;  Ole- 

"dAVID 1  NYE,  p.  B.  LATHAM  , 

Gen  1  Superintendent.  GenT  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


0'_ 


a 


fiiaviBftiaMaiiBMBSM. 


T. 


W.  tpw^S&I^S^S 


411   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


WILLIAMS,    DI9IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Q ..  of  London:  The  Baldwin  T^comniiv  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO 

(•encral  Agents* 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER.     -      -     MANAGER. 

SlG  CnHiforaiR  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  €o.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lou 

don.     Establishad  1720. 
hOR'IHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 'of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cine  Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  £.  Comer  California  and  Mont 
gomery  Streets,  (Sale  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  818  Sans  tune  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684 332  8} 

.^RESIDENT J.  p.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    tJA&BiaiS,    MILLS,     DUNES,    ANO    FIRE 
BEPiKTJLENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     FJERCHA     AND     KUBBEK 

lUAAUFACTUKIXG   COMPANY. 

Carbolizcd  Itubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  JC libber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Itubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hone,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose 
Ssteuiu  Hose,  Strewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Eugine 
Hose,  Carboiized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  3BAHE  TO  OKHER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FP_ANCISCO. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S51.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No    i. 


Palace  Hote 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  PaEace  Motel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  -world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake  .proof.  It  has  Ave 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tu  e  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
uljoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centra 
conrt,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature hithertounfenovi'D  in  American  hotels. 
fiaests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
In  Hie  city. 


BANKING. 

JVIE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital  Mid  up S 9,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds.... 4  TOO')000 

Ag«kcyatNkw  Yo*k 6*  Wall  Street. 

Agsncy  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ca^tal $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown ^^ 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

ritESSt:"^.*0^!  *«««*  of  <he  Bank  of 

i'1.1,.  ?'.Y  ?.'  ,B'""fu>.  T"""'»"  National  Bank  ; 
I  hicago,  iniou  .National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Hoat- 

KSH.1"?*  iWew  ?«»"•»'.  <*c  Bank "of 
2.^ . fSi  a.;  Lou'Io">  K.  M.  Bolhsclilld  A- 
^.;..V^?"'.Ji;P""'  ,,"I«a.»nd  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Con-e 
pendents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  intericr 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  otrect  on  London  Dublin,  ParL,,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland  Hon!' 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  Ffcst  and  Eranaan  Streets,  at  3  r.  M..  fo 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1881. 

Steamer  From  San  Francisco  for 

._.„„,  HONGKONG. 

ArSTs  ,.V Tuesday,  April  10th. 

°kffi^C Saturday,  April  „st. 

V^,t,,L. Thursday,  4,ay  jd.. 

S^'S;.- Thursday,  JuniaSth. 

lOPTH-       Tuesday,  July  loth.. 

iVliw-' Saturday,  July  j.st.. 

5™?iV".V,' Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

PoPtS-"- Thursday,  Sept.  ,7th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passenger  Tickets  for  sale 

at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 

and  lownsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  a 

the   Pacific  Mai]   Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No  no 

Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
uch  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  01  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  ol    Chester  lor  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELLS,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRl  Z,  MOM  I  EREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOI  A,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEI% 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

tor  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  St  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


AHTL-LER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Tliirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

mounted  to  Order.    t£T "Two  Hours  Notice. 

*%&.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIHL  GltAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMPBKLL. 


N.   CRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


U41  Sacramento  Street. 


vermoht  MAPLE  SYRUP 


The  long-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pure  old  YEBMOJfT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'s  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  it. 

ALBERT  MAU  &  CO. 

Agents. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanFrancisco, 


1863. 

Capit&lStofls. 
E&OPO.OQO.OQ 
rSurpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  l,  1882. 
We  takepleasnre  in  presenting  for  yotrr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aiicual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Eaui  : 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,S25  35 

United  States  Bonds 629,507  60 

.Land  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  mid  Discounts 1,789.000  20 

Dne  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  band 632.365  30 

S3, 752.099  09 


tlARIEITIES. 


Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus 4G0.S00  70 

Sne  Depositors 1,953.672  80 
ae  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


$3,752,099  Q9 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 

ill  kinds  of  bankina business. 


IT     IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


ft  £.i 


».  S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  Ho.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
To  lfaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  .-TO 
llE.V  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lo  St  Vital 
Uy,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  m  any 
ot'tcr  ills  eases,  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
uarnp  h  let  s  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Hirh. 


R.    COWEN- 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FEXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

opposite  ST.inu-KiXf;  cniKcn. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ft  ft  ft  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1  A  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UU ML  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  AQPg 
and  Note  UMO  L.O 


house-      nUFQTQ 
HOLD  oriE.o  I  o 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  P., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cared.  Greatest  Invention 
of  the  ape  Pierce  &  SoN 
704  Sac  St. .  San  Fran.  CaL 


ART-PAJJSTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  and  IMPORTERS, 

119     MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WTVD0W    SHADES,    NEWEST   STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  GLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST!  LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 

TBI  >"'~  .',ar'.:-i«  Dll- 
Kosd  Dictios.ir.  Uluiait- 
•d.  ii  the  cbeM'tmrre  of 
t-:  ■ri-.ii-;.  An  define  book 
of  OTer  »er«o  hundred  p*[tt. 
I;i:  :i  ud  rv::::;;i  ■:"■:: 
liirtj  theuiind  werdj.  It  ii 
"  op  to  tie  timw  "  ud  bucd 


4,  witfi  nmneroaj  fine 
9.  A  perfect  Via* 
■  book  for  ALL.    Bf- 


i;J(. 


I  the 


Titlw  ihcinep 


U    lit.  '.     :■■■:  .-L:  :.f.'.': '-.:;T.i, 

tiooj.  Phruo.  ±c,  Anericu 

fie    :;i;_  C»J  N--  •;  wi!t  I'-i- 

E.r.  :  -    ud   ; .;-.  .J  :■-„■.  .- .  Pop. 

Dlu    Nina   of   Btitej   ud 

Cities  AbbrerlirJoTii  wed  In 

wndDC   ud  pHntiE[.   Tiblei 

■•jisns  U[[HHH,  L»d- 

ud  Alpntbtu  or  th< 

..  ..id,  F»eu  in  reftud  to  !lu, 

cfMia,  HonM,  ke..  SUKrtia  of  Lijht,  Bound.  Ao.,  Pop- 


rav 


mneponrerlun,  Barm,  it..  Sutiti;i  of  Lith- 

the  World.  Relirioni  of  ill  eunntriei,  Interest  T»hl(-  -  .. 

theSItrritSjrteni,  Lugtugeud  Lexjoopapbj.  Compleiioa  of  the  Ha=ii=  Rife. 
Tee  Oc«u,  ud  QDcb  other  nlaibla  ud  liimiciiii  muter-  RtJI£MliER 
thli  ii  not  ■  trubj  imported  book,  bat  it  u  *  new,  frcib.  nod  perfect  Diction- 
ary, printed  bum  at*  type  on  fine  piper,  with  new  eEjriTinri.  eoniiintnr  otct 
TOO  pipe;  rapertly  bound  in  Sne  tlota.  emboued  ildej,  with  fall  fill  blot  tod 
title.  (It  ueiiodj  like  tbjreeut.)  Ererr  itndent,  teacher,  erery  mu,  wessu, 
•ad  child  needs  (hii  inriloible  itud&rd  vark. 


READ  IN  MlMll  rhe  above  DICTIONARY— the  best. 
UCHTl  111  III  111  U 1  cheapen  mo-:  valuable  and  desirable 
book  ever  printed  — is  eent  prepaid  as  a  Free  Cift  with  our 
large,  eight-page  illustrated  Ledger-size  Fomilv  Paper  for  a 
*rhole  year,  and  all  for  only  63  cents  in  portage-stamps,  cash, 
w  money-order.     Now  Is  the  time! 


ABSOLUTELY 

THE  MOST 

LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 


Paper,  s 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 
Established  1SS3,  began  its  21st  year  January  LSSS. 

large  eight-page,  forty-column  Illustrated 
£  of  Ledger.    Every  number  contain?  ehami- 

es,  Taies,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  and 

Fun;  Illustrated  Rebus,  humorous  Engravings.  Sketches. 
Poems,  etc;  500  jolly  guod  laughs;  also  the  "  Rogue's  Corner/ 
known  the  world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Frauds.  Swindlers, 
and  Humbug*.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  so  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  entirely  new 
700-page  American  I> icti on ary,  complete  and  unabridged.  It 
contains  as  much  matter  as  any  $1  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
exactly  as  represented. 

TUINIf  flNil  APT  Though  worth  double  the  price, 
I  mllix  HNU  HU  I  .  ye:  ^c  offer  our  large,  reliable. 
and  popular  national  paper  for  only  50  cents  a  year ;  and 
to  at  once  secure  50/""i  new  subscribers,  we  now  oflei  this  new 
and  elegant  .00-page  Dictionary  in  substantial  cloth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  gift  to  all  who  Fend  50  ccnta  for  the  Banner  one 
year  and  enclose  13  cents  to  part  pay  actual  cost  of  postage,  etc, 
upon  the  Dictionary. 

1 1  W  n  C DCTfl  W ll  That  v* metm  vJlat  '"  !a'> •"  haT0  50.000 
UllUtnO  I  HllU  Dictionaries  contracted  for;  that  our 
paper  is  worth  SI  a  vear.  and  Dictionary  contains  aa  much  as 
anyone  sold  at  $1;  that  you  can  have  both  by  return  mall;  and 
that  ire  rpinrant'e  satisfaction  in  every  case. 
PUT  flllT  TJlii  ^tfer.and  enclose  21  green  stamps.  If  not 
U  U  I  U  U  I  del  ighted,  you  can  have  your  money  back-  Club 
Of  five.  82.75;  ten.  *5. 

THINK  of  a  700-page.  1.400  column,  cloth-gilt  Dictionary, 
and  a  standard  familv  paper  all  free  for  a paltrrffJ  cents.  Send 
now.  AddrL-£=,  Banner  Publishing  Co..  SmEdaie.i-'.H. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &:  Camming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

138  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionlHerchants 

20  1  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The" Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


"THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  welL     Unsurpassed   Id   style. 
Perfect  In  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  11  .IAS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


California  Sugar  Reflvery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN.IFURS 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 

.1I;ninf;if lurer  of 


TSTri  %  i  1 1  d  ilS 

i 

^HIIJFil 

Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

No.  13  Fremont  Street. 
NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NO.  218  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  ROOM  4, 
IMPORTER,  EXPORTER,  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANT  in  THOROUGH  BRED  LITE  STOCK. 


0OUUUSrOi>O£i\CE  SOLICITED. 


JERSEY  COWS  AMD  BILLS  A  SPECIALTY. 


USHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTSS, 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH  31,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    RANDOLPHS    OF    REDWOODS. 


A  Romance. 


I. 
Colonel  Philip  St.  John,  in  San  Francisco,  to  Major  Clin- 
ton, at  West  Point. 
I  can  not  say,  so  far,  that  I  am  particularly  struck  with 
the  place.  San  Francisco  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  Sand- 
banks and  irregular  frame  houses  are  not  as  elevating  to  the 
soul  as  the  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  may  possibly  be, 
and  the  whirl  of  the  social  wheel  is  not  altogether  madden- 
ing.    As  for  our  quarters,  in  the  gloomy  old  fort But  I 

forbear.  You  are  not  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  grumbling 
to  you  would  do  no  good.  We  have,  at  least,  quite  a  pretty 
view,  if  a  somewhat  monotonous  one,  and  it  is  several  de- 
grees better  here  than  in  Benicia.  Were  my  lot  cast  up 
there  I  should  be  reposing  in  the  depths  of  Carquinez 
Straits  ere  the  year  was  out.  My  experience  of  social  life 
in  California  has  already  begun,  and  some  evenings  since  I 
had  quite  a  decent  time  at  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  Pacific 
slope  nabobs.  I  went  with  Hilton,  who  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  procuring  an  invitation  for  me,  and  as  we  neared  the 
festive  mansion,  he,  being  an  old  Californian — i.  e.,  having 
lived  here  six  months — undertook,  with  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tive, to  impress  me  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  gentleman  whose  guest  I  was  to  be  for  the  evening.  The 
oval  inclosure,  lined  with  handsome  residences  (his  own 
among  the  number),  and  known  as  Randolph  Place,  had 
been  projected  by  him,  and  he  had  also  built  several  public 
buildings  more  or  less  famous  in  the  history's  annals.  Be- 
sides being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  he  is,  I  believe, 
considered  a  man  blessed  with  more  than  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  brains — possesses  rare  conversational  powers  and  a 
remarkably  pretty  daughter.  This  last  piece  of  information 
inspired  me  with  a  degree  of  interest  slightly  in  advance  of 
that  felt  in  the  rest  of  the  Randolph  biography,  and  I  en- 
tered the  house  with  some  curiosity  ;  and  betore  half  an 
hour  had  passed  I  had  generously  made  up  my  mind  to  en- 
dure the  fogs  and  sand-banks  without  repining,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pretty  women.  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  lot  of  girls 
in  any  ball-room  in  New  York,  and  I  have  seldomer  seen  a 
handsomer  woman  anywhere  than  Miss  Hathaway,  a  Span- 
ish-looking beauty,  in  spite  of  her  blue  eyes  and  reddish- 
brown  hair,  nor  a  bigger  flirt.  She  was  surrounded,  when  I 
entered  the  room,  by  some  six  or  eight  men,  and  as  I  was 
almost  immediately  presented,  I  stood  within  the  circle  for 
a  few  moments  and  watched  her.  I  never  saw  a  woman  do 
things  so  scientifically  in  my  life.  She  said  scarcely  any- 
thing, she  simply  looked.  But  each  man  in  that  group  was 
inwardly  marveling  at  her  extraordinary  gift  of  conversation, 
and  each  imagined  himself  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of 
her  interest.  I  stood  and  looked  at  her  in  silent  amazement ; 
it  was  as  good  as  a  play.  What  is  more,  she  looked  as  it 
she  enjoyed  the  farce  herself  immensely.  I  shall  cultivate 
her. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  met  Miss  Randolph,  as  she  was 
not  to  be  found  upon  my  entrance,  and  when  I  finally  did 
come  across  her  it  was  by  accident.  I  was  not  in  a  humor 
for  dancing,  and  was  strolling  about  with  Henry  Martine, 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  just  resumed  an  acquaint- 
ance formed  some  years  ago  in  Paris,  when  we  turned  after 
a  time  into  the  conservatory.  Marline  is  not  particularly 
given  to  gesticulation,  but  he  was  holding  forth  upon  quite 
an  exciting  adventure  which  he  had  recently  met  with  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West,  and  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to 
the  climax,  suddenly  threw  out  his  hands,  and  before  1  could 
save  it  a  tall  palm  had  measured  its  length  on  the  ground 
with  a  crash.  And  a  picture  stood  revealed.  And  a  very 
pretty  picture  it  was.  Half  reclining  in  a  deep  rustic  chair, 
covered  with  a  leopard  skin,  was  a  tiny  woman — tiny,  but  so 
exquisitely  formed  that  all  prejudices  against  small  women 
vanished  at  once.  Never  have  I  seen  anything  more  per- 
fect than  the  molding  of  her  neck,  arms,  and  bust.  To 
compare  her  to  marble  would  be  an  insult.  Her  skin,  which 
was  of  the  hue  of  ivory,  was  as  marvelously  smooth,  and  pol- 
ished, and  firm,  until  it  seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  it 
was  indeed  made  from  common  clay.  Her  foot  was  so  tiny 
that  I  could  have  hidden  it  in  my  hand  (I  don't  speak,  alas  1 
from,  experience),  and,  indeed,  her  entire  figure  must  have 
been  cast  in  a  mold  which  was  used  but  once  and  then 
broken.  Her  face  was  strikingly  piquant  and  pretty,  although 
not  beautiful,  but  her  dark  eyes  and  hair  were  set  off  to  the 
utmost  by  a  dress  of  scarlet  silk.  Said  dress  became  her 
figure  as  marvelously  as  it  did  her  face,  for  it  fitted  so  closely 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  imagination. 

As  I  mentioned  betore,  she  was  lying  back  in  her  chair 
in  an  attitude  of  considerable  abandon,  and  on  a  stool  at  her 
feet  sat  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  evidently  in  the  last 
stages  of  agony.  Miss  Randolph  was  in  no  wise  discon- 
certed by  our  unexpected  appearance. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Martine,"  she  cried,  shaking  her  fan  at  my  com- 
panion, "you  are  always  in  mischief  of  some  kind.  But  I 
will  forgive  you  this  time,  as  I  see  you  have  Colonel  St.  John 
with  you.  For  it  is  Colonel  St.  John,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  have 
been  so  anxious  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Brown,  you  and  Mr. 
Martine  go  directly  back  to  my  guests  and  do  your  duty  by 
the  wall-flowers,  while  I  do  my  duty  by  Colonel  St.  John, 


tell  anybody  where  I  am.  Colonel  St.  John,  sit  down  on 
that  stool  at  my  feet,  and  be  thankful  for  the  permission  ; 
dark-blue  eyes  always  look  best  when  they  are  turned  up- 
ward." 

By  this  time  we  were  alone.  I  obeyed  her  mandate  with 
alacrity,  and  established  myself  in  close  proximity  to  the 
foot.  In  fact,  the  latter  was  poised  directly  in  front  of  me, 
and  emphasized  each  remark  of  its  owner  by  certain  little 
animated  taps  on  the  floor  beneath. 

"  If  you  have  taken  in  the  beauty  of  my  foot  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,"  remarked  Miss  Randolph,  suddenly,  "be  kind 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  your  position,  and  let  me  see  if 
you  form  as  striking  a  picture  as  did  Mr.  Brown." 

I  removed  my  eyes  obediently,  and  fixed  them  upon  her 
bright  black  ones,  with  an  expression  which  might  mean 
anything  or  nothing,  and  she  rewarded  me  with  a  light  blow 
of  her  fan. 

"You  do  it  very  well  ;  much  better  than  Mr.  Brown.  I 
see  your  experience  has  been  a  wide  one."  Here  she  turned 
herself  in  her  chair  with  a  slow  motion  of  lazy  grace,  and, 
resting  her  elbow  on  its  arm  and  her  chin  on  her  hand,  gave 
me  a  profile  view  of  her  bust,  and  regarded  me  out  of  the 
comers  of  her  eyes. 

"  Are  you  a  flirt  ? "  she  demanded,  abruptly. 
I  protested  vehemently  ;  never  had  I  been  guilty  of  such 
a  thing. 

"  I  don't  believe  you.  And  if  you  are,  I  suppose  you'll 
flirt  with  Chonita  Hathaway.  She's  the  most  abominable 
fhrt  I  ever  saw — in — my — life  !  She  flirts  with  a  dozen  men 
at  a  time,  and  when  she  refuses  a  man  she  surprises  him  as 
much  as  she  disappoints  him.  So  you  can  not  say  that  I 
haven't  taken  you  into  my  friendship  at  once  and  given  you 
fair  warning." 

"You  evidently  are  not  fond  of  Miss  Hathaway,"  I  vent- 
ured, mildly. 

"  O,  yes,  indeed  I  am.  She  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 
But  you  are  not  to  flirt  with  her  all  the  same." 

"  You  would  save  me  from  your  friends  only  to  send  me  to 
a  surer  death  yourself.     Thanks." 
She  laughed  pleasedly. 

"  Nonsense  !     But  I  am  so  tired  of  all  the  men  here" 

"  And  I  will  do  for  a  change.  Thanks  again." 
"  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  cried,  with  a  pout. 
"Why  will  you  deliberately  misrepresent  everything  I  say? 
But,"  with  a  change  of  voice,  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  Miss  Dillman,  that  I 
have  really  been  looking  forward  to  your  arrival  with  im- 
patience. The  men  here  are  very  nice,  but — but — there  is 
something  wanting.  I  can  hardly  explain  what."  And  she 
heaved  a  little  sigh,  the  profile  effect  of  which  was  very  effect- 
ive indeed. 

"And  you  are  kind  enough  to  think  that  I  will  supply  the 
deficiency?"  I  demanded,  softly,  not  to  be  outdone. 

"  I  think  you  look  different  from  these  other  men.     You 
look  as  if  you  might  flirt  from  force  of  habit,  but  inwardly 
have  a  contempt  for  the  whole  thing!     And  the  men  here 
are  so — so — fresh." 
This  shot  hit  the  mark. 

"  What  a  marvelous  judge  of  character  you  are,"  I  mur- 
mured. "  Hilton  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  that 
you  were  as  brilliant  as  you  were  beautiful.  Do  you  believe 
in  magnetism  ?  I  do.  I  felt  your  presence  the  moment  I 
entered  the  conservatory.  I  knew  that  some  one  was  here 
long  before  Martine  threw  down  that  palm.  That  explains 
the  sympathy  which  enabled  you  to  read  me  so  quickly.  No 
one  ever  did  before." 

She  flushed  slowly,  and  gave  me  along  look  from  her  black 
eyes. 

"  Mabel  Dillman  wrote  me  that  you  were  the  most  eager 
and  unscrupulous  of  flirts,  and  cared  for  nothing  else.  But 
you  look  as  if  you  had  tired  of  it  all  long  ago,  and  had  noth- 
ing left  but  contempt  and  indifference  for  life  and  for  the 
women  who  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  allow  you  to  break 
their  hearts." 

This  also  went  to  the  weak  spot  direct.  I  leaned  my 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  brought  my  face  a  few 
inches  nearer  hers. 

"Never  that,"  I  said,  softly;  "no  man  ever  despises  a 
beautiful  woman — at  least,  one  who  has  been  weak  enough  to 
care  for  him.  But,  after  all,  Miss  Randolph,  is  it  not  better 
to  take  life  frivolously?  Is  it  not  easier  to  let  love  alone, 
or,  at  most,  to  but  play  with  it?  When  one  becomes  seri- 
ous, one's  enjoyment  of  life  is  gone  ;  the  froth  alone  is  pala- 
table ;  the  wine  below  leaves  us  with  a  headache  which  is 
not  easily  gotten  rid  of.  One  can  never  realize  his  ideals  ; 
therefore,  is  it  not  better  to  avoid  the  risk  of  finding  that 
what  you  have  fallen  down  to  and  blindly  worshiped  is  but 
of  common  clay,  when  the  first  madness  has  worn  off?" 
And  I  gazed  up  into  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  melancholy  ab- 
straction. She  raised  her  elbow  from  the  corner  of  her  chair, 
and  nestled  down  into  the  depths  of  her  leopard's  skin  with 
a  certain  luxurious,  sensuous  unction  which  suggested  Cleo- 
patra, panthers,  tigers,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  then  gave 
me  another  slow  glance  from  her  long  eyes. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  murmured  ;  "  when  one  becomes  se- 
rious, one's  happiness  is  gone.  But  I  am  so  tired  of  empty 
coquetry.  After  all,  friendship  is  the  only  satisfactory  and 
really  pleasure-giving  relation.  There  is  no  satiety  in  it — 
no  heart  burning.     I  have  never  had  a  man  for  a  friend — an 
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Mr.  Martine,  put  that  palm  up  where  you  found  it  and  don't '  interesting  man,  I  mean.    The  men  I  know  think  that  a 


woman  is  made  for  is  to  flirt  with,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  it," 
and  she  heaved  a  plaintive  little  sigh. 

I  took  the  hint  as  a  mouse  springs  to  the  cheese. 
"And  I,  too ;  I  have  never  had  a  platonic  friendship  with 
any  woman — that  is,  with  a  beautift.l  woman."     I  put  up  my 
hand  and  took  hers  in  a  clasp  of  brotherly  vigor. 

"  You  will  promise  not  to  flirt  with  me,"  she  whispered, 
returning   my  pressure  with  corresponding   sisterly  fervid- 
ness;  "never   talk  nonsense  to  me,  or  pay  me   ridiculous 
compliments?" 
"  Never ! " 

"And  you  won't  flirt  with  Chonita  Hathaway?" 
"Never!" 

"  Nor  believe  her  if  she  tells  you  I'm  a  heartless  flirt  ?  " 
"  Never  !  " 

"  But  then,  after  all,  we  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hearts,  so  i:  would  not  matter  if  she  did.  But  you  are  to 
tell  me  all  your  troubles  and  let  me  console  you.  and  no  one 
else." 

"  Blessed  privilege ! — for  me,  I  mean.  But  all  contracts 
must  be  sealed,  and  I  must  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  of 
friendship.  But  I  am  not  going  to  kiss  unresponsive  kid." 
I  unbuttoned  her  glove,  and  drew  it  off,  finger  by  finger, 
deliberately,  as  if  impressing  it  line  by  line  upon  my  mem- 
ory, that  it  might  there  be  retained  until  the  last  trump 
should  sound.  But  all  pleasures,  alas  !  must  have  an  end, 
and  at  length  it  lay  in  my  hand,  bare  and  white,  and  as 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  marble,  and  I  kissed  it  a  half  dozen 
times  in  order  to  cement  the  compact  more  firmly.  How 
long  I  should  have  kept  it  up  I  can  not  say,  but  voices  were 
suddenly  heard  at  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  and 
she  drew  it  away  abruptly,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  let  us  go  back  to  the  dancing.  I 
have  been  away  too  long  already." 

"  But  you  will  promise  me  supper?"  I  said,  barring  her 
way.  She  drew  on  her  glove  slowly  and  buttoned  it  up. 
Then  she  gave  me  a  coquettish  look  from  beneath  her  long 
black  lashes. 

"  I  am  dreadfully  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  prom- 
ised it  to  some  one." 

"  Then  forget,  and  give  it  to  me.  It  will  be  most  unkind 
and — unfriendly,  if  you  do  not,  for  I  am  not  dancing  to-night, 
and  I  have  notning  else  to  look  forward  to." 

Miss  Randolph  unbottoned  the  top  button  of  her  glove, 
and  then  rebuttoned  it.  Then  she  turned  her  head  slowly 
to  one  side,  and  gazed  reflectively  at  the  parlor  as  if  for  in- 
spiration, and  then  she  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  said,  half 
unwillingly  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to." 

Altogether  it  was  really  very  well  done.  Mabel  Dillman, 
herself,  could  not  have  done  better. 

I  took  her  back  to  the  ball-room,  and,  after  resigning 
her  to  the  pensive  Brown,  looked  about  for  Miss  Hatha- 
way. This  time  she  was  in  a  corner,  and  had  but  one  un- 
fortunate under  fire,  and  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit 
of  her  dream.  She  was  talking  and  talking,  with  consider- 
able animation,  too.  And  she  was  "looking."  Ye  gods!  the 
word  is  too  weak.  Pretty  soon  another  man  went  up,  and 
the  first  was  dismissed  with  a  bewildering  glance  of  regret 
and  martyrdom  to  fate ;  she  talked  to  this  one,  too.  I  began 
to  understand  something  of  her  fascination.  En  masse,  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  conversation  was  not  her 
forte.  Singly,  we  received  tacit  intimation  that  one  man  at 
least  lived  who  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  call  forth  an 
effort  on  her  part,  and  to  mention  the  name  of  that  man  was 
superfluous. 

I  had  a  short  conversation  with  her  later,  and  I  received 
the  full  benefit  of  both  eyes  and  tongue.  And  while  the 
former  said  unutterable  things,  the  latter  went  in  for  strong 
common  sense,  which,  in  contrast  to  her  peculiar  and  para- 
doxical beauty  and  the  eyes  of  the  bom  coquette,  deepened 
her  fascination.  We  made  no  professions  of  platonics,  nor 
did  I  take  off  her  glove.     But  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

1  saw  no  more  of  Miss  Randolph  until  supper  was  an- 
nounced, and  then  we  agreed  that  ours  would  be  more  pal- 
atable in  the  conservatory. 

"  What  will  you  have  ?  "  I  asked,  as  she  flung  herself  down 
upon  her  tawny  chair.     "An  ice  and  some  champagne?" 

"  No  champagne  ! "  she  exclaimed,  decidedly.  "  I  do  not 
like  it.     Nothing  but  an  ice." 

But  I  returned  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  my  own  de- 
lectation, and  filled  her  glass  in  spile  of  her  prohibition. 

"  You  look  tired,"  I  insisted,  "  and  a  glass  will  do  you 
good."  She  refused  steadily  for  a  time,  reiterating  that  she 
detested  wine  of  all  kinds,  until  I  finally  said,  jestingly  : 
"  But  at  least  you  should  drink  to  our  friendship,  Miss  Ran- 
dolph. Take  one  swallow,  if  no  more." 
"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  taste  it." 
She  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  tasted  it  and  put  it  down, 
brought  it  half  way  back,  put  it  down  again,  then  took  it  up 
suddenly  and  drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 

I  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  we  continued  eating  our  ices 
and  chatting  nonsense.     Suddenly  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Go  and  get  a  couple  more  bottles,  Colonel  St.  John.  I 
have  a  headache,  and  I  think  it  will  do  me  good." 

I  went,  obediently  enough,  and,  returning,  filled  her  glass 
several  times,  she  dashing  it  off  with  a  recklessness  which 
was  staggering,  to  say  the  least.     Finally,  I  con:e: 
duty  to  remonstrate,  and  ventured,  mildly  : 

"If  you  are  not  used  to  champagne,  Miss 
would  advise  you  not  to  take  any  more  of  this 
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heady.  I  am  pretty  well  seasoned,  heaven  knows,  but  I  be- 
gin to  feel  the  effects  of  what  little  I  have  taken  already." 

She  gave  me  a  charming  little  moue,  and  tossed  off  another 
glass,  talking  away  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  kicking  her 
tiny  feet  about  in  a  fashion  trying  to  the  soul  of  man.  What 
she  said  and  what  I  said,  I  spare  you.  I  have  talked  non- 
sense occasionally  before  in  this  life,  but  never  did  I  so  dis- 
tinguish myself  as  upon  this  particular  occasion.  Suddenly, 
in  reply  to  some  audacious  remark  on  my  part — attributable 
to  the  champagne — she  struck  me  a  light  blow  with  her  fan, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet.  As  she  did  so  she  staggered  slightly, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  caught  her.  She  made  no  ef- 
fort to  release  herself,  and  I  gathered  her  comfortably  in  and 
looked  down  upon  her,  while  she  returned  my  gaze  with  in- 
terest. She  was  leaning  with  all  her  weight  against  me,  and 
in  a  position  which  the  word  "abandon"  dot u  poorly  express. 
Between  the  scarlet  outline  of  her  dress  and  the  dark  blue  of 
my  coat  her  ivory  neck  and  shoulders  gleamed  more  allur- 
ingly than  ever,  and  her  hair,  slightly  ruffled,  lent  an  addi- 
tional softness  to  her  piquant,  flushed  face. 

Not  being  a  saint,  I  made  no  attempt  to  resist.  In  short, 
I  kissed  her.  Meeting  with  no  rebuke,  I  repeated  the  oper- 
ation not  once,  but  many  times,  and  ended  finally  by  kissing 
every  available  inch  of  her  anatomy  bared  to  public  view. 
Her  skin  was  like  satin  in  texture,  but  for  firmness  and 
warmth  could  be  compared  to  nothing  short  of  the  divine," 
and  I  was  about  to  gs  back  to  the  beginning  and  go  through 
the  entire  performance  a  second  time,  when,  suddenly,  be- 
fore I  could  realize  her  intention,  she  twisted  herself  out  of 
my  arms,  darted  down  the  conservatory,  and  up  the  stairs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  We  remained  until  a  late 
hour,  but  I  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

"  Hilton,"  I  said,  as  we  drove  out  toward  Fort  Point  in  the 
dawn,  "what  kind  of  a  girl  is  Miss  Randolph?" 

"  O,  awfully  jolly  little  thing  ! "  exclaimed  my  friend,  en- 
thusiastically. "  There's  more  fun  in  that  girl  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  girls  in  San  Francisco  put  together.  Amusing 
isn't  the  word  for  it.  Sometimes  she  seems  fairly  beside  her- 
self with  fun,  and  I've  often  laughed  at  her  until  I  have  had 
to  beg  for  mercy." 

"  She's — a— not  at  all  fast,  is  she  ?  " 

"  No,"  reflectively  ;  "  that  is,  I  never  saw  anything  of  it,  if 
she  is.  But  then  I'm  engaged,  you  know,  and  don't  see 
much  of  the  other  girls — that  is,  alone.  But  still,  I  never 
heard  anything  about  her  being  fast,  and  she  is  as  bright  as 
they  come.  I've  heard  lots  of  men,  who  pay  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  other  women,  say  many  a  time  that  they  would 
rather  talk  to  Nina  Randolph  than  a — a — eat." 

Evidently  I  must  try  another  track,  and  cast  about  in  my 
mind  for  a  cue.     Presently  I  hit  upon  one. 

"  The  old  man  does  not  drink,  I  suppose,"  I  demanded, 
indifferently.     Hilton  stared. 

"  No  ;  he  is  remarkably  temperate.  What  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  he  is  such  a  connoisseur  on  the  subject  of 
wines  that  I  imagined  he  might  be  something  more  than  a 
taster." 

"No;  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Randolph  intoxicated,  even  at  a  men's  dinner." 

I  subsided  into  silence,  and  ruminated  much  and  perplex- 
edly. 

Yesterday  I  called  and  was  denied  entrance,  being  in- 
formed that  the  ladies  were  indisposed.  I  am  quite  anxious 
to  see  Miss  Nina  again.  She  is  a  problem  I  should  like 
to  solve.  She  is  a  fascinating  little  witch,  and  I  hope 
she  won't  resent  my  kissing  her,  and  cut  me  out  of  her  ac- 
quaintanceship. But,  by  Jove  !  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  per- 
haps when  she  "came  to"  she  had  forgotten  it.  But  if  she 
hasn't,  it  will  have  taught  her  a  lesson  which  she  will  be 
likely  to  remember.  And  it  will  have  taught  me  one  as  well. 
I  urge  no  more  girls  to  drink  champagne. 

This  letter  is  strictly  confidential.  In  reading  it  over  I  am 
surprised  to  find  how  much  I  have  written.  You  had  better 
burn  it. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


Mr.  Trevelyan  is  the  first  literary  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland  since  Addison.  Addison  was  a  Whig,  and  went 
over  in  1708,  under  Lord  Wharton.  He  went  over  again 
after  the  collapse  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  Tories,  in  1714, 
under  Lord  Sunderland,  and  left  Ireland  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  Cabinet  Minister.  During  his  second 
term  he  had  Tickell  as  Assistant-Secretary.  They  both 
lived  at  Glasnevin,  where  their  cottages  are  still  pointed  out. 
It  was  during  his  first  secretaryship  that  Addison,  along 
with  the  Dublin-born  Steele,  started  the  Tatler,  and  from 
his  Dublin  office  some  of  his  best  Tellers  were  dispatched. 


A  President  should  not  get  proud  because  he  has  been 
accidentally  promoted  to  the  highest  position.  The  other 
day  President  Arthur  received  a  dozen  bottles  of  whisky  by 
express  with  a  request  that  he  would  sample  it,  and  send  his 
opinion  of  the  whisky  to  the  donor  for  use  as  an  advertise- 
ment. The  President  caused  his  secretary  to  send  the  whisky 
back,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  President  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  merits  of  the  whisky,  and  did  not  care  to  sample 
it.  How  different  the  reply  would  have  been  five  years  ago, 
or  how  different  it  would  have  been  now,  if  it  had  been  a 
basket  of  champagne.  No  man  should  get  proud.— Puck's 
Sun. 

Little  missy  has  been  naughty,  and  is  warned  that  she 
shall  have  no  dessert  unless  she  repents,  and  says  she  is 
sorry.  "  I  don't  care  !  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  is  the 
defiant  answer.  At  dinner  her  contumacious  attitude  is 
maintained,  until  the  dessert  is  brought  on,  and  even  then. 
"  Don't  you  want  to  say  something,"  asked  her  mother,  ten- 
derly. "  Well,"  replies  missy,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  "  since 
I  don't  care,  and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me,  you 
can  give  me  some." — Parisian  Piguance. 


A  young  Swede  had  an  order  to  paint  a  sign,  "Saloon," 
for  a  saloon-keeper  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  got  as  far  as 
"  S-a-1,"  when  he  went  to  a  Salvation  Army  meeting,  and  be- 
came so  enthusiastic  that  he  believed  it  would  be  wicked  to 
finish  the  sign  for  its  original  purpose.  He  therefore  com- 
pleted it  "  Salvation "  and  hung  it  over  his  bed,  and  the 
":per  had  to  order  his  sign  elsewhere. 


THE    BACON-SHAKESPEARE    CRAZE. 


By  Richard  Grant  White. 


Among  all  the  men  of  that  brilliant  period  who  stand  forth 
in  the  blaze  of  its  light  with  sufficient  distinction  for  us,  at 
this  time,  to  know  anything  of  them,  no  two  were  so  element- 
ally unlike  in  their  mental  and  moral  traits,  and  in  their 
literary  habits,  as  Francis  Bacon  and  William  Shakespeare  ; 
and  each  of  them  stamped  his  individuality  unmistakably 
upon  his  work.  Both  were  thinkers  of  the  highest  order  ; 
both,  what  we  somewhat  loosely  call  philosophers  ;  but  how 
different  their  philosophy,  how  divergent  their  ways  of 
thought,  and  how  notably  unlike  their  modes  of  expression  ! 
Bacon,  a  cautious  observer  and  investigator,  ever  looking  at 
men  and  things  through  the  dry  light  of  cool  reason  ;  Shake- 
speare, glowing  with  instant  inspiration,  seeing  by  intuition 
the  thing  before  him,  outside  and  inside,  body  and  spirit,  as 
it  was,  yet  molding  it  as  it  was  to  his  immediate  need—; 
finding  in  it  merely  an  occasion  of  present  thought,  and  re- 
gardless of  it,  except  as  a  stimulus  to  his  fancy  and  his  im- 
agination. Bacon,  a  logician  ;  Shakespeare,  one  who  set 
logic  at  naught,  and  soared  upon  wings,  compared  with  which 
syllogisms  are  crutches.  Bacon,  who  sought,  in  the  phrase 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus — that  Shakespeare  of  Christianity — to 
prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;  Shake- 
speare, one  who,  like  Saul,  loosed  upon  the  world  winged 
phrases,  but  who  recked  not  his  own  rede,  proved  nothing, 
and  held  fast  both  to  good  and  evil,  delighting  in  his  Falstaff 
as  much  as  he  delighted  in  his  Imogen.  Bacon,  in  his  writ- 
ing, the  most  self-asserting  of  men  ;  Shakespeare,  one  who, 
when  he  wrote,  did  not  seem  to  have  a  self.  Bacon,  the 
most  cautious  and  painstaking,  the  most  consistent  and  ex- 
act, of  writers  ;  Shakespeare,  the  most  heedless,  the  most 
inconsistent,  the  most  inexact,  of  all  writers  who  have  risen 
to  fame.  Bacon,  sweet  sometimes,  sound  always,  but  dry, 
stiff,  and  formal ;  Shakespeare,  unsavory  sometimes,  but 
oftenest  breathing  perfume  from  Paradise,  grand,  large,  free, 
flowing,  flexible,  unconscious,  and  incapable  of  formality. 
Bacon,  precise  and  reserved  in  expression  ;  Shakespeare,  a 
player  and  quibbler  with  words,  and  swept  away  by  his  own 
verbal  conceits  into  intellectual  paradox,  and  almost  into 
moral  obliquity.  Bacon,  without  humor ;  Shakespeare's 
smiling  lips  the  mouthpiece  of  humor  for  all  human  kind. 
Bacon,  looking  at  the  world  before  him  and  at  the  teachings 
of  past  ages  with  a  single  eye  to  his  theories  and  his  in- 
dividual purposes  ;  Shakespeare,  finding  in  the  wisdom  and 
the  folly,  the  woes  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  only  the  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  and  get- 
ting money  for  himself,  and  rising  to  his  height  as  a  poet 
and  a  moral  teacher  only  by  his  sensitive  and  intellectual 
sympathy  with  all  the  needs,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  of  hu- 
manity. Bacon,  shrinking  from  a  generalization  even  in 
morals  ;  Shakespeare  ever  moralizing,  and  dealing  even 
with  individual  men,  and  particular  things  in  their  general 
relations  ;  both  wordly-wise,  both  men  of  the  world,  and 
both  these  master  intellects  of  the  Christian  era  were  worldly- 
minded  men  in  the  thorough  Bunyan  sense  of  the  term  ; 
but  the  one  using  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  critically 
in  philosophy  and  in  affairs  ;  the  other,  his  synthetically,  as 
a  creative  artist.  Bacon,  a  highly  trained  mind,  and  show- 
ing his  training  at  every  step  of  his  cautious,  steady  march  ; 
Shakespeare,  wholly  untrained,  and  showing  his  want  of 
training  even  in  the  highest  reach  of  his  soaring  flight. 
Bacon,  utterly  without  the  poetic  faculty  even  in  a  secondary 
degree,  as  is  most  apparent  when  he  desires  to  show  the 
contrary  ;  Shakespeare,  rising  wiih  unconscious  effort  to  the 
highest  heaven  of  poetry  ever  reached  by  the  human 
mind.  To  suppose  that  one  of  these  men  did  his  own  work 
and  also  the  work  of  the  other,  is  to  assume  two  miracles  for 
the  sake  of  proving  one  absurdity,  and  to  shripk  from  accept- 
ing in  the  untaught  son  of  the  Stratford  yeoman  a  miraculous 
miracle,  that  does  not  defy  or  suspend  the  laws  of  nature, 
Many  readers  of  the  Atlantic  probably  know  that  this  notion 
that  our  Shakespeare,  the  Shakespeare  of  "  As  You  Like  It," 
and  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  King  Lear,"  was  Francis  Bacon  mask- 
ing in  the  guise  of  a  player  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  is  not  of 
very  recent  origin.  It  was  first  brought  before  the  public  by 
Miss  Delia  Bacon  (who  afterward  deployed  her  theory  in  a 
ponderous  volume,  with  an  introduction  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne— who  did  not  advocate  it)  in  an  article  in  Putnam's 
Magazi?ie  for  January,  1856. 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a  Bacon-Shakespeare  Society, 
with  an  array  of  vice-presidents  of  both  sexes,  that  may  make 
the  New  Shakespeare  Society  look  to  its  laurels.  None  the 
less,  however,  is  it  a  lunacy,  which  should  be  treated  with 
all  the  skill  and  the  tenderness  which  modern  medical  sci- 
ence and  humanity  have  developed.  Proper  retreats  should 
be  provided,  and  ambulances  kept  ready,  with  horses  har- 
nessed; and  when  symptoms  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  craze 
manifest  themselves,  the  patient  should  be  immediately  car- 
ried off  to  the  asylum,  furnished  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
a  copy  of  Bacon's  works,  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke's  Concordance  (and  that  good 
lady  is  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  harm- 
less mental  disease,  and  other  "fads"  called  Shakespearean); 
and  the  literary  results,  which  would  be  copious,  should  be 
received  for  publication  with  deferential  respect,  and  then — 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  this  way  the  innocent  victims 
of  the  malady  might  be  soothed  and  tranquillized,  and  the 
world  be  protected  against  the  debilitating  influence  of  tomes 
of  tedious  twaddle.  As  to  treating  the  question  seriously, 
that  is  not  to  be  done  by  men  of  common  sense  and  moder- 
ate knowledge  of  the  subject.  Even  the  present  not  very 
serious,  or,  I  fear,  sufficiently  considerate,  examination  of  it 
(to  which  I  was  not  very  ready,  as  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
will  bear  witness)  provokes  me  to  say  almost  with  Henry 
Percy's  words,  that  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets 
for  being  moved  by  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  to  so  hon- 
orable an  action.  It  is  as  certain  that  William  Shakespeare 
wrote  (after  the  theatrical  fashion  and  under  the  theatrical 
conditions  of  his  day)  the  plays  which  bear  his  name  as  it 
is  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  the 
"Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  the  "  Essays."  The  no- 
tion that  Bacon  also  wrote  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  The  Com- 
edy of  Errors,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  King  Lear,"  and  "Othello,"  is 
not  worth  five  minutes'  serious  consideration  by  any  reason- 
able creature. — Atlantic  for  April. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


He  Brings  the  Board  of  Health  Down  on  his  Pa. 


"What  was  the  health  officer  doing  over  to  your  house 
this  morning  ?"  said  the  grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  the 
youth  was  firing  frozen  potatoes  at  the  man  who  collects  gar- 
bage in  the  alley. 

"  Oh,  they  are  searching  for  sewer  gas  and  such  things, 
and  they  have  got  plumbers  and  other  society  experts  till 
you  can't  rest,  and  I  came  away  for  fear  they  would  find  the 
sewer  gas  and  warm  my  jacket?  Say,  do  you  think  it  right, 
when  anything  smells  awfully,  to  always  lay  it  to  a  boy?" 

"Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would  hit  it  right  ; 
but  what  do  you  think  is  the  trouble  over  to  your  house, 
honest  1 " 

"  S-h-h  !  Now  don't  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  living  soul, 
or  I  am  a  dead  boy.  You  see  I  was  over  to  the  dairy  fair, 
at  the  exposition  building,  Saturday  night,  and  when  they 
were  breaking  up,  me  and  my  chum  helped  to  carry  boxes 
of  cheese  and  firkins  of  butter,  and  a  cheese-man  gave  each 
of  us  a  piece  of  Limberger  cheese,  wrapped  up  in  tin-foil. 
Sunday  morning  I  opened  my  piece,  and  it  made  me  tired. 
It  was  just  like  a  old  back  number  funeral.  Pa  and  ma 
was  just  getting  ready  to  go  to  church,  and  I  cut  off  a  piece 
of  cheese  and  put  it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  pa's  vest,  and  I 
put  another  in  the  lining  of  ma's  muff,  and  they  went  to 
church.  I  went  down  to  church,  too,  and  sat  on  a  back  seat 
with  my  chum,  looking  just  as  pious  as  though  1  was  taking 
up  a  collection.  The  church  was  pretty  warm,  and  by  the 
time  they  got  up  to  sing  the  first  hymn  pa's  cheese  began 
to  smell  a  match  against  ma's  cheese.  Pa  held  one  side  of 
the  hymn-book  and  ma  held  the  other ;  and  pa  he  always 
sings  for  all  that  is  out ;  and  when  he  braced  himself  and 
sang  'Just  as  I  am,'  ma  thought  pa's  voice  was  tinctured  a 
little  with  biliousness,  and  she  looked  at  him,  and  hunched 
him,  and  told  him  to  stop  singing  and  breathe  through  his 
nose,  cause  his  breath  was  enough  to  stop  a  clock.  Pa 
stopped  singing  and  turned  around  kind  of  cross  towards 
ma,  and  then  he  smelled  ma's  cheese,  and  he  turned  his 
head  the  other  way,  and  said,  '  whew,'  and  they  didn't  sing 
any  more,  but  they  looked  at  each  other  as  though  they 
smelled  frowy.  When  they  sat  down  they  sat  as  far  apart 
as  they  could  get,  and  pa  sat  next  to  a  woman  who  used  to  be 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  and  when  she  smelled  pa's  cheese  she 
looked  at  him  as  though  she  thought  he  had  the  small-pox, 
and  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose.  The  man  in  the 
other  end  of  the  pew,  that  ma  sat  near,  he  was  a  stranger 
from  Racine,  who  belongs  to  our  church,  and  he  looked  at 
ma  sort  of  queer,  and  after  the  minister  prayed,  and  they  got 
up  to  sing  again,  the  man  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  and 
when  he  came  by  me  he  said  something  in  a  whisper  about 
a  female  glue  factory. 

"  Well,  sir,  before  the  sermbn  was  over  everybody  in  that 
part  of  the  church  had  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  noses, 
and  they  looked  at  pa  and  ma  scandalous,  and  the  two  ush- 
ers they  come  around  m  the  pews  looking  for  a  dog ;  and 
when  the  minister  got  over  his  sermon,  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration off  his  face,  he  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  trus- 
tees of  the  church  stay  after  meeting,  as  there  was  some  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  transact.  He  said  the  question  of 
proper  ventilation  and  sewerage  for  the  church  would  be 
brought  up,  and  that  he  presumed  the  congregation  had  no- 
ticed this  morning  that  the  church  was  unusually  full  of 
sewer  gas.  He  said  he  had  spoken  of  the  matter  before, 
and  expected  it  would  be  attended  to  before  this.  He  said 
he  was  a  meek  and  humble  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  was 
willing  to  cast  his  lot  wherever  the  Master  decided  ;  but  he 
would  be  blest  if  he  would  preach  any  longer  in  a  church 
that  smelled  like  a  bone-boiling  establishment.  He  said  re- 
ligion was  a  good  thing,  but  no  person  could  enjoy  religion 
as  well  in  a  fat-rendering  establishment  as  he  could  in  a 
flower  garden,  and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  had  got 
enough.  Everybody  looked  at  everybody  else,  and  pa 
looked  at  ma  as  though  he  knew  where  the  sewer  gas  came 
from  ;  and  ma  looked  at  pa  real  mad  ;  and  me  and  my  chum 
lit  out,  and  went  home  and  distributed  my  cheese  all  around. 
I  put  a  slice  in  ma's  bureau  drawer,  and  a  piece  in  the  spare- 
room,  under  the  bed  ;  and  a  piece  in  the  bath-room,  in  the 
soap-dish  ;  and  a  slice  in  the  album  on  the  parlor  table  ; 
and  apiece  in  the  library,  in  a  book  ;  and  I  went  to  the  din- 
ing-room and  put  some  under  the  table,  and  dropped  a  piece 
under  the  range  in  the  kitchen.  I  tell  you  the  house  was 
loaded  for  bear.  Ma  came  home  from  church  first,  and 
when  I  asked  where  pa  was,  she  said  she  hoped  he  had  gone 
to  walk  around  a  block  to  air  hisself.  Pa  came  home'to 
dinner,  and  when  he  got  a  smell  of  the  house  he  opened  all 
the  doors  ;  and  ma  put  a  comfortable  around  her  shoulders, 
and  told  pa  he  was  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  She  tried  to 
get  pa  to  drink  some  carbolic  acid.  Pa  finally  convinced 
ma  it  was  not  him,  and  they  decided  it  was  the  house  that 
smelled  so,  as  well  as  the  church  ;  and  all  Sunday  afternoon 
they  went  visiting ;  and  this  morning  pa  went  down  to  the 
health  office  and  got  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  come  up 
to  the  house  ;  and  when  he  smelled  around  a  spell,  he  said 
there  was  dead  rats  in  the  main  sewer  pipe.  And  they  sent 
for  plumbers,  and  ma  went  out  to  a  neighbor's  to  borrow 
some  fresh  air.  And  when  the  plumbers  began  to  dig  up 
the  floor  in  the  basement  I  came  over  here.  If  they  find 
any  of  that  Limberger  cheese  it  will  go  hard  with  me.  The 
hired  girls  have  both  quit,  and  ma  says  she  is  going  to  break 
up  keeping  house  and  board.  That  is  just  into  my  hand.  I 
want  to  board  at  a  hotel,  where  you  can  have  a  bill-of-fare, 
and  tooth-picks,  and  billiards,  and  everything.  Well,  I  guess 
I'll  go  over  to  the  house,  and  stand  in  the  back  door,  and 
listen  to  the  mocking-bird.  If  you  see  me  come  flying  out 
of  I  he  alley  with  my  coat-tail  full  of  boots,  you  can  bet  they 
have  discovered  the  sewer  gas." — Peck's  Sun. 


A  good  story  of  John  Steeple  Davis  is  making  the  rounds. 
Davis  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  crosses  Fulton  Ferry  nearly 
every  day.  He  is,  of  course,  much  persecuted  by  the  bore 
who  always  accosts  you  on  the  ferryboat  in  mid  stream  with 
the  stereotyped  question  :  "  Ah  I  Are  you  going  across  ?  " 
The  other  day  one  of  these  demons  hooked  on  to  Davis,  as 
usual,  and  said  ;  "  Hello,  old  man.  Going  to  York  ?  "  "No, 
sir,"  replied  Davis,  promptly,  "  I  am  going  to  hit  you  on  the 
nose."    And  he  did  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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LONDON    LEVEES. 


'Cockaigne"  Describes  One  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Receptions. 


.Among  the  chief  events  of  the  young  season  after  Parlia- 
ment has  met  are  the  first  levees  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
generally  holds  two  within  a  month  of  each  other,  and  these, 
together  with  the  drawing-rooms  held  by  the  Queen,  are 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  "  send-ofl"  to  the  routine  of  fash- 
ionable entertainments,  which  in  their  due  course  follow  aft- 
er. Up  to  the  present  there  were  grave  apprehensions  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  numerous  high-born 
beauties  waiting  to  make  their  initial  bow  as  debutantes  in 
society  before  her  majesty,  no  drawing-rooms  were  to  be  held 
either  by  the  Queen  in  person,  or  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
for  her,  as  the  Ministers  were  said  to  have  thought  it  advisa- 
ble for  her  not  to  come  to  London  while  affairs  were  in  so 
unsettled  a  condition.  But  the  Gazette  has  just  announced 
two  drawing-rooms,  so  that  many  a  young  female  heart,  so 
lately  fluttering  with  impatience,  is  now  afflicted  with  the 
:  same  sensation  arising  from  the  excitement  of  anticipation. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  who,  no  matter  what  his 
:  shortcomings  in  other  respects,  is  always  to  the  fore,  has  al- 
ready held  one  levee,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  next  week 
'he  will  hold  another  one.  As  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  for- 
;  mally  presented  to  him — presentation  to  him  at  his  levee  be- 
i  ing  deemed  equivalent  to  a  presentation  to  the  Queen — is 
•  considered  a  very  high  honor,  and  though  in  these  progress- 
ive days  many  people  get  the  entree  at  court  who  a  few  years 
:ago  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  everybody  is  very 
.proud  to  say  he  has  been  presented,  and  thinks  that  to  be 
jpresented  is  a  very  swell  thing  to  do.  It  is  no  uncommon 
'thing  nowadays  for  Americans  of  position,  who  chance  to  be 
iin  London  at  the  time,  to  attend  one  of  the  Prince's  levees 
'under  the  wing  of  either  the  American  Minister  or  some  no- 
ibleman  or  gentleman  of  standing  they  may  happen  to  know. 
IBut  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  passed  the 
(ordeal — for  an  ordeal  it  most  certainly  is — let  me  describe  a 
ilevee  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  its  main  features  one  levee  is  very  much  like  another, 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  number  and  character  of  those  who 
.attend  it.  At  the  last  one,  for  instance,  the  army  and  navy 
predominated,  it  being  the  custom  for  officers  in  both  the 
services  to  be  presented  after  being  promoted  or  decorated  ; 
and  the  late  Egyptian  war  has  been  extremely  productive 
iof  officers  v.pon  whom  both  promotion  and  decoration  have 
been  conferred  with  a  somewhat  lavish  hand.  In  other  re- 
.'spects  it  was,  in  dreary  detail,  similar  to  all  its  predecessors. 
Un  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  levee  is  at- 
tended by  men  only.  Ladies  go  only  to  drawing-rooms,  and 
:at  :a  drawing-room  it  is  customary  for  ladies  only  to  be  pre- 
sented, though  gentlemen,  of  course,  attend  them.  If  you 
.are  a  man,  and  wish  to  be  presented  at  court,  you  should, 
'therefore,  go  to  a  levee.  To  be  presented,  you  must  be  eligi- 
ble— which  means  little  more  in  these  days  than  that  you 
must  be  respectable  and  not  engaged  in  trade.  Every  one 
presented  must  have  a  presenter — viz.,  some  one  of  recog- 
nized standing  at  court,  who  will  vouch  for  your  fitness  and 
be  responsible  therefore  should  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  his 
deputies  fail  to  discover  any  flaw  in  your  social  status  or  re- 
pute. Should  you  not  be  possessed  of  a  uniform  of  some 
sort,  and  the  right  to  wear  it,  you  must  appear  in  the  regu- 
lation court  dress — to  wit,  a  claret- colored  coat  with  cut- 
steel  buttons,  a  flowered  waistcoat,  black  knee-breeches  and 
white  stockings,  black  shoes  with  steel  buckles,  and  a  long, 
:  straight,  triangular-bladed  sword,  with  steel  handle  and  chain 
.  guard  ;  not  exactly  the  sort  of  dress  for  any  man  to  appear 
to  advantage  in.  Before  setting  out  for  St.  James's  Palace, 
Nwhere  all  the  levees  of  the  Prince  are  held,  you  must  be 
i  careful  to  provide  yourself  with  two  large  cards — your  ordi- 
nary visiting  card  being  inadmissible — on  which  your  name 
:and  rank,  with  the  name  of  your  presenter,  are  legibly  in- 
'scribed  with  pen  and  ink.  Your  presenter  need  not  accom- 
pany you.  Should  he  stand  toward  you  in  some  official  re- 
ilation  only,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  not  have  the 
honor  of  his  private  acquaintance,  and  that  he  may  not  even 
know  you  by  sight.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  be  your  sponsor 
for  the  occasion,  and  that  he  be  present  himself.  Dressed 
»nd  ready,  then,  at  I  '30  P.  M.,  the  levees  being  held  at  2 
cvclock,  you  start,  and,  in  your  conveyance,  follow  the  line 
ot"  chariots,  family  carriages,  bachelor's  broughams,  four- 
wheelers,  and  hansoms  which  have  been  converging  from 
every  quarter  of  the  West  End  into  Pall  Mall,  and  on  up  to 
the  palace  gates.  Arrived  at  a  certain  point,  the  hack  car- 
riages and  cabs  are  slopped ;  private  carriages — in  one  of 
which  I  shall  presume  you  are — being  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  veranda  facing  the  entrance.  Here  you  are  received 
first  by  some  of  the  royal  servants,  who  take  no  notice  of 
you  whatever,  gorgeous  creatures  that  they  are  ;  and  next 
by  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who 
seem  equally  and  obligingly  oblivious  of  your  existence.  At 
the  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  long  table,  in  charge  of  some 
household  officials,  and  here  you  deposit  one  of  your  cards. 
Retaining  the  other,  you  proceed  up  the  staircase,  under  the 
superintendence  of  more  officials,  to  the  State  Apartments. 
These  rooms,  though  of  fair  dimensions,  are  not  so  large  as 
state  apartments  ought  to  be,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  precip- 
itation and  prevent  crowding,  you  are  compelled  to  wait  at 
each  doorway — the  doors  being  kept  closed — until  the  com- 
pany already  assembled  within  have  passed  through  the 
Throne  Room.  This  waiting  occupies  considerable  time  ; 
but  if  you  are  of  a  patient  disposition,  you  can  console  your- 
self by  talking  to  friends,  should  you  in  the  gathering  throng 
discover  a  familiar  face.  Or  you  can  admire  the  pictures 
and  the  quaint  decorations  of  the  historical  place  ;  or,  if  of 
a  satirical  turn,  mentally  quiz  your  partners  in  misery.  But 
at  last  the  sliding-door  lets  you  into  the  main  saloon,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  the  Throne  Room. 

Here  you  have  to  wait  once  more,  but  it  is  not  before  a 
door.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  the  company 
who  have  not  yet  passed  through,  and  of  the  "  general  cir- 
cle," meaning  those  who  have  been  presented  before,  and 
who  now  only  attend  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  royalty,  as  well 
as  for  their  amusement  in  seeing  their  friends,  etc.  This 
room  is  divided  by  a  barrier,  the  other  side  of  which  leads  to 
a  narrow  passage  by  which  you  are  brought  to  the  Throne 
Room.  As  the  pause  on  the  outside  of  the  barrier  is  gener- 
ally a  long  one,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  observe  your  neigh- 


bors, and  see  "who's  here."  The  assembly  is  a  grand  and 
gorgeous  one  to  the  eye.  Uniforms,  military  and  civil,  are 
always  in  a  large  majority,  and  men  whom  you  have  met  in 
private  life,  and  know  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
army,  you  will  see  for  the  first  time  arrayed  in  the  most 
resplendent  of  military  trappings ;  for  every  man  who  desires 
to  go  to  court  tries  to  get  the  right  to  wear  a  uniform  of  some 
kind,  in  preference  to  wearing  the  ordinary  court-dress, 
which  not  only  makes  its  wearer  look  like  a  footman,  but  is 
an  expensive  "  rig  "  to  purchase  for  one  day's  wearing,  the 
whole  outfit  costing  upward  of  fifty  pounds.  Of  course,  you 
can  hire  a  court-dress  from  a  court-costumer,  if  you  like  to 
take  the  chances  as  to  who  the  previous  wearer  was,  and 
don't  mind  a  slovenly  fit ;  but  I  should  fancy  most  gentle- 
men of  fastidious  ideas  would  sooner  go  unpresentedall  their 
lives  than  do  so.  Among  the  uniforms  of  the  regular  army 
there  are  none  handsomer  than  the  burnished  cuirass,  plumed 
steel  helmet,  white  leather  breeches,  and  long  jack-boots  of 
the  Life  Guards  and  Horse  Guards  Blue,  and  their  wearers 
are  usually  as  fine  and  stalwart  a  set  of  young  blue-bloods 
as  the  kingdom  can  show,  notwithstanding  that  officers  (un- 
like the  men)  are  taken  into  the  Household  Cavalry  irre- 
spective of  size.  Their  clanking  spurs  and  scabbards  bring 
with  them,  however,  a  breeze  of  the  barrack  square  that 
seems  out  of  place  in  a  room,  and  makes  them  appear  in- 
complete without  their  black  horses.  For  this  reason  the 
Foot  Guards — the  Grenadiers,  Scots,  and  Coldstreams — 
which  are  even  the  more  "  swell  "  service  of  the  two,  in  their 
scarlet  and  gold-laced  tunics,  with  gold  belts,  gold-striped 
trousers,  and  black  bearskin  hats,  seem  more  at  home  at 
court.  Next  to  you  will  be  standing  a  young  officer  in  a  short 
blue  tunic  laced  and  frogged  with  golden  cords,  tight  crim- 
son trousers  (called  overalls),  black  Hessian  boots,  and  with 
a  white-plumed  and  red-bagged  "busby"  under  his  arm. 
He  is  talking  to  a  friend  much  like  himself  in  looks,  whose 
tunic  is  also  blue,  but  whose  broad  white  breast-facings, 
white  striped  trousers,  and  white  plume  in  his  lancer  hat,  on 
which  are  a  gold  skull  and  cross-bones,  show  him  to  be  of  a 
different  corps.  They  are  both  light  cavalry  officers  of  two 
of  the  most  "  crack"  regiments  in  the  service — the  one,  the 
Eleventh  Hussars,  who,  with  Lord  Cardigan  at  their  head, 
"rode  through  the  shot  and  shell"  in  the  ever-memorable 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  ;  the  other,  the  equally  famous 
Seventeenth  Lancers.  The  "  Heavies,"  as  the  dragoons  and 
dragoon  guards  are  called,  send  delegates  from  the  Scots 
Grays  and  Carbiniers,  the  first  in  a  red,  the  other  in  a  blue 
uniform,  though  set  off  with  gold  lace  in  every  direction. 
Very  plain  beside  these  cavalrymen  look  the  officers  of  the 
line  and  militia,  whose  modest  red  tunics  and  spiked  black 
cloth  helmets  are  painfully  simple  ajtd  free  from  adornment. 
Then  there  are  the  naval  officers,  whose  uniforms  are  so 
similar  in  every  country  ;  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  counties, 
who  look  like  relics  ot  by-gone  days  in  their  epaulets  and 
tail-coats,  but  whose  plenitude  of  gold  lace  and  elaborately 
plumed  cocked-hats  give  them  a  most  effective  air.  A  short 
distance  away  will  be  a  judge  in  his  wig  and  robes,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  about  anything  save  law,  with  a 
Queen's  counsel,  whose  black  silk  gown  (though  his  wig  is 
the  same)  forms  a  sombre  contrast  to  the  other's  scarlet  and 
ermine — both  looking  less  comfortable  than  when  in  court, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion.  Among  the  other  gowns- 
men are  Doctors  of  Divinity,  who,  with  the  D.  C.  L.'s  and 
LL  D.'s,  afford  a  pleasant  shade  from  the  glare  of  the  uni 
forms.  The  peers,  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  you  will  not  see  here.  They  have  what  is 
termed  the  "  private  entry"  at  court,  and  grouped  about  in 
their  different  "  circles  "  they  make  up,  with  the  high  officers 
of  state  connected  with  the  court,  the  ensemble  of  the  Throne 
Room.  But  there  is  a  movement  toward  the  barrier  on  the 
left,  which  is  now  open,  and  the  glittering  throng  is  pushing 
its  way  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  presence  chamber. 
There  is  a  little  pressure  at  first ;  but  presumably  an  official, 
who  takes  your  reserved  card,  requests  that  "gentlemen  will 
please  walk  in  single  file."  Thus  you  proceed  in  order 
through  the  door,  and  close  round  to  the  right,  where,  stand- 
ing upon  the  dais  of  the  throne  in  his  field  marshal's  uni- 
form, the  Prince,  with  all  his  costly  surroundings,  is  receiv- 
ing his  visitors.  In  the  same  order  in  which  you  enter  you 
pass  before  him,  bowing  as  you  go,  your  name  being  read 
aloud  from  your  card  as  you  do  so.  There  is  no  kissing  0/ 
hands,  but  you  will  find  your  salutation  received  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  possible.  Sometimes  the  Prince  steps 
forward  and  shakes  hands  with  those  he  may  know,  and 
makes  some  friendly  remark,  being  ever  on  the  alert  neither 
to  overlook  people  he  ought  to  notice,  nor  to  bestow  extra 
attention  upon  those  who  have  no  claim.  Once  through, 
you  may  depart  or  not,  as  you  please,  and  either  regain  at 
once  your  social  freedom  in  the  fresh  air  without,  or  stay, 
and,  in  the  company  of  friecds  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
doing  likewise,  watch  the  passage  of  the  procession  until  the 
last  man  has  made  his  bow.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  March  10,  1883. 


An  infidel  picked  up  a  Sunday-school!  song-book  recently, 
and  found  the  blank  leaves  all  written  over.  This  led  him 
to  examine  more,  and  he  found  it  the  same  with  all  of  them. 
He  gives  some  of  the  scribbles  as  he  noted  them  down : 
"  Who  is  that  girl  behind  you  ?  "  "I  don't  know  ;  but  she  is 
a  daisy,  you  bet."    "  I  am  going  to    try  to   make  a  mash." 

"  Let's  call  on  C and  F ,  and  bring  them  to  church 

to-night?"    "All  O.   K."     "Brother preached  to-day 

from  Luke,  sixth  chapter.    A and  his  girl  were  at  church 

— and  oh,  ain't  he  sweet  on  her?"  "  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
blame  any  one  for  becoming  restless  and  wanting  to  talk, 
when  he  stands  up  there  and  shoots  his  mouth  off  for  an 
hour  on  such  a  matter."  "  No  ;  he  is  not  so — eloquent  or 
smart."  "He  means  yon  and  me,  don't  he  ? "  "  If  I  thought 
he  did,  I  would  releave  him  of  my  preasance." 


The  first  thing  Jem  Mace  inquired  for  upon  his  arrival  at 
Washington  was  the  spot  where  Garfield  was  shot.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  ladies'  waiting-room,  and  shown  the  small 
brass  star  which  marks  the  place  where  the  late  President 
received  his  death-wound.  Reverently  removing  his  hat, 
Mace  looked  at  the  star  for  a  moment,  thjen,  turning  to  his 
wife,  said  ;  "  Darling,  put  yer  foot  on  hit,  just  for  luck." 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  day  Le  Bon  Dieu  determined  to  give  a  fete  in  his 
azure  palace.  All  the  virtues  were  invited,  and  only  the  virt- 
ues ;  no  gentlemen  were  asked;  all  piesent  were  of  the 
gentler  sex.  There  came  many  virtues,  great  and  small. 
The  latter  were  the  most  agreeable  and  courteous,  but  every 
one  seemed  to  be  happy,  and  they  talked  politely  one  to  an- 
other, as  if  they  were  intimate  friends,  or  even  relatives. 
But  Le  Bon  Dieu  observed  two  charming  women  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  acquainted.  The  master  of  the  house  took 
one  by  the  hand  and  led  her  up  to  the  other.  "  Benevo- 
lence," he  said,  "  this  is  Gratitude."  The  two  virtues  were 
so  astonished  that  they  could  not  speak ;  since  the  world 
was  the  world,  and  that  is  a  very  long  time,  they  had  never 
met  before. 


A  human  interrogation  point  went  to  an  oculist  the  other 
day  to  get  a  glass  fitted  to  his  eye.  "  This  is  the  weakest 
glass  you  have?"  he  asked.  "Yes."  "Well,  what  shall  I 
do  when  I  can't  see  with  this  ?"  "  Why,  you  will  probably 
be  compelled  to  purchase  a  stronger  one."  "  And  when  I 
can't  see  with  that  ?"  "  Well,  then,  you  will  have  to  use  a 
still  stronger  one."  "  And  after  that? "  "  Oh,  then  you  will 
have  to  get  the  very  strongest."  The  victim  of  defective 
eyesight  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked  :  "  And  when  I 
can't  see  with  the  strongest?"  The  oculist  didn't  care  to 
say  what  (would  happen  after  his  own  skill  had  proved  in- 
effectual., and  was  rather  indignant  at  the  inquisitiveness  of 
the  customer,  so  remained  silent.  "  But  tell  me,"  persisted 
the  knowledge  seeker,  "  what  shall  I  do  when  the  strongest 
glass  fails  me?"  "Oh,  ahem!  well,"  was  the  answer,  "  I 
should  say  that  the  next  thing  to  do  would  be  to  buy  a  small 
dog  with  a  string  around  his  neck,  and  let  him  lead  you." 

A  medical  professor  was  once  lecturing  to  his  class  on  the 
means  of  diagnosing  disease  by  the  external  appearance, 
face,  and  other  details  of  the  patient.  Expressing  his  be- 
lief that  a  patient  before  the  class  afforded  an  example  of 
the  practice  in  question,  the  professor  said  to  the  individual : 
"Ah!  you  are  troubled  with  gout."  "No,  sir,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  I've  never  had  any  such  complaint."  "  But,"  said 
the  professor,  "  your  lather  must  have  had  gout."  "  No,sir," 
was  the  reply ;  "  nor  my  mother  either."  "  Ah,  very  strange," 
said  the  professor  to  his  class ;  "  I'm  still  convinced  that 
this  man  is  a  gouty  subject.  I  see  that  his  front  teeth  show 
all  the  characteristics  which  we  are  accustomed  to  note  in 
gout."  "Front  teeth  !"  ejaculated  the  patient.  "  Yes,"  re- 
torted the  professor  ;  "  I'm  convinced  my  diagnosis  is  cor- 
rect. You  have  gout,  sir."  "  Well,  that  beats  everything," 
replied  the  man  ;  "  it's  the  first  time,  sir,  I've  ever  heard  of 
false  teeth  having  the  gout  !     I've  had  this  set  for  ten  years." 

The  theatre  of  a  certain  French  provincial  town  was  once 
in  the  very  depths  of  impecuniosity,  its  company  unpaid,  and 
nigh  upon  starvation — all  save  the  manager  himself,  whose 
versatile  imagination  and  ready  wit  enabled  him  to  obtain 
credit  and  fare  well.  One  night,  however,  a  clever  "  utility 
man  "  managed  to  get  a  capital  supper  out  of  him,  and  to  eat 
it  on  the  stage  itself.  The  piece  being  presented  was  Vol- 
taire's "  Bajazet."  There  is  a  speech  in  it,  where  the  Grand 
Vizier  expresses  in  high-flown  language  his  utmost  attach- 
ment to  Bajazet,  and  offers  to  sacrifice  fortune  and  life  to  his 
person.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  fhe 
audience  on  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  bejeweled  and  glit- 
tering Sultan— personated  by  the  "  utility  man  " — the  follow- 
ing tag,  addressed  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  played  by  the  man- 
ager :  "  Sultan — Are  you  indeed  so  devoted  to  me  ?  Vizier 
(somewhat  taken  aback) — Bismillah,  on  my  head  be  it  if  I 
show  it  not !  (Sotto  voce — What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
this  trash  ?  Get  on  with  the  part.)  Sultan  (not  taking  the 
least  notice  of  the  whisper)— Well,  then,  most  faithful  serv- 
ant and  friend,  I'll  test  you  !  Send  forthwith  to  the  nearest 
cook-shop  lor  six  sous'  worth  of  fried  potatoes  ;  for  Allah  is 
good,  and  knows  that  I  have  had  no  dinner  to-day,  and,  by 
the  prophet,  am  hungry."  The  audience  roared,  and  would 
not  allow  the  piece  to  proceed  until  the  tricky  manager  had 
procured  from  a  close-adjoining  restaurant  a  recherche"  din- 
ner, which  they  forced  the  willing  and  famished  sultan  to  eat 
under  their  eyes.  

There  was  a  fool.  For  many  years  he  lived  comforta- 
bly. Then,  little  by  little,  the  news  came  to  him  from  all 
quarters  that  he  was  brainless  fellow.  The  fool  was  very 
much  confused  by  this,  and  was  very  anxious  to  find  some 
way  to  put  an  end  to  such  disagreeable  news.  At  last  a 
sudden  idea  brightened  his  poor  head,  and  without  m  tch 
ado  he  pjt  it  into  practice.  An  acquaintance  met  him  in 
the  street,  and  began  to  praise  a  famous  painter.  "Mercy!  " 
exclaimed  the  fool;  "this  painter  was  forgotten  long  ago. 
Don't  you  know  that  ?  I  did  not  expect  that  from  you.  You 
are  behind  the  times."  The  acquaintance  was  confused,  and 
hastened  to  agree  with  the  fool.  "  What  a  beautiful  book 
that  is,"  another  acquaintance  said  to  the  fool,  talking  of  a 
new  book.  "  Gracious  !  "  exclaimed  the  fool ;  "  that  book  is 
good  for  nothing  ;  there  is  not  a  single  novel  idea  in  it. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Don't  you  know  it?  Oh,  you  are 
behind  the  times."  And  this  acquaintance  also  was  con- 
fused, and  he,  too,  agreed  with  the  fool.  "  What  a  fine  and 
noble  man  my  friend  Blank  is,"  said  another  person  to  the 
fool.  "  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  fool ;  "  he  is  a  well- 
known  scoundrel;  he  has  cheated  all  his  relatives.  Who 
does  not  know  that  ?  You  are  behind  the  times."  And  this 
person  agreed  with  the  fool  and  forsook  his  friend.  And  the 
same  sort  of  remarks  the  fool  made  whenever  they  praised 
anybody  or  anything  in  his  presence.  Sometimes  he  added  ; 
"  Do  you  believe  yet  in  authorities?"  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  people  began  to  talk  about  the  fool  thus  :  "  What  a 
misanthrope  he  is  ! "  "  But  then  what  a  clear  head  !  "  "  And 
what  a  sharp  tongue  !"  "Ah,  he  is  a  genii's!"  At  length 
the  editor  of  a  large  journal  asked  the  fool  to  conduct  its 
department  of  criticism.  And  the  fool  crilicised  everything 
and  everybody  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  The  fool  who 
denounced  all  authorities  has  now  become  an  authority  him- 
self, and  the  youths  revere  him  and  fear  him.  They  can 
not  help  it,  for  did  not  they  revere  the  fool  he  woild  class 
them  among  those  who  are  behind  the  times. 


THE       ARG6NATTT 


SOCIETY. 


Weddings  of  the  Week. 

Tuesday,  in  spite  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  weather — 
which  has  inclined  us  to  interpret  the  threatenings  of  a 
storm  into  promises  of  future  harvest — nature  for  the  nonce 
beamed  on  the  brilliant  cortege  which  wended  its  way  to 
Trinity  Church,  the  occasion  being  Miss  Maggie  Eyre's  wed- 
ding to  Richard  Donald  Girvin.  A  brilliant  and  fashionable 
gathering  thronged  the  church  much  before  the  hour  an- 
nounced, giving  the  guests  time  to  inspect  the  floral  decora- 
tions, which  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  large  cross  of 
camellias  decorated  the  altar,  while  on  either  side  were  pyra- 
mids of  lilies  and  clover-leaf  pieces  with  monogram.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  light,  which  was  very 
effective.  Near  the  altar  was  the  arch,  interwoven  with  smi- 
lax  and  star-light  flowers,  from  which  depended  the  marriage- 
bell,  with  monogram,  while  exotics  and  palms  decorated  the 
chancel.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  the  wedding  march  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  bridal  party,  preceded  by  the 
ushers — Doctor  Urquhart,  Messrs.  Arthur  Page,  Beasley, 
Small,  Greenway,  and  Spencer.  They  wore  black  coats 
and  gray  trousers,  no  gloves,  pearl-colored  satin  scarfs,  with 
scarf-pins  of  rubies  and  diamonds  (presents  from  the  groom). 
The  eight  bridesmaids  followed — Miss  Low,  Miss  Atherton, 
Miss  Mizner,  Miss  Lander,  Miss  Bagley,  Miss  Taylor,  and 
Miss  Eyre  (sister  of  the  bride).  They  were  in  pretty  white 
costumes  of  Ottoman  silk,  with  tablier  of  Irish  point  and 
draping  of  mull ;  white  bonnets  of  silk  and  Irish  point,  and 
white  gloves.  The  corsage  bouquets  were  of  lilacs,  and  each 
held  an  ivory-bound  prayer-book  (a  present  from  the  bride). 
The  younger  members  of  the  Eyre  family  preceded,  Mr. 
Perry  Eyre  escorting  his  mother,  who  wore  a  toilet  of  pearl 
satin,  en  train }  trimmed  elaborately  with  chantilly,  garniture 
of  peonies,  a  small  bonnet  of  material  to  correspond,  and 
diamond  ornaments.  Then  came  the  bride,  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  pale  and  pretty  as  the  marguerites  she  wore — 
her  namesakes  —which  garnished  her  costume  in  place  of 
the  customary  orange  blossoms.  Her  dress  was  of  heavy 
Ottoman  silk,  the  train  finished  with  a  cord,  and  innumerable 
rows  of  valenciennes  forming  a  tablier  and  edging  the  cor- 
sage. An  illusion  veil,  caught  by  the  same  delicate  flowers 
as  trimmed  the  dress,  finished  the  toilette.  The  brides- 
maids took  positions  to  the  left  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
ushers  to  the  right.  The  groom,  attended  by  his  best  man 
(Giffjrd  Nicholson),  joined  his  bride  under  the  wedding  bell. 
Doctor  Beers  officiated,  and,  after  the  wedding  service,  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Eyre,  where 
a  breakfast  awaited  them  and  the  favored  few  who  were 
requested  to  join  them  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Gwin,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood, 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Haggin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman.  The 
bridal  gifts  were  numerous  and  costly.  A  month  spent  at 
the  Menlo  residence  of  the  Eyres  and  a  summer  at  San  Ra- 
fael will  be  concluded  by  an  occupancy  of  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence on  Leavenworth  Street,  a  wedding  present  from  the 
bride's  father.  Among  the  noticeable  guests  at  the  church 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low, 
Consul  and  Mrs.  William  Lane  Booker,  Mrs.  Atherton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barroilhet,  Mrs,  McDowell, 
Miss  McDowell,  Henry  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Ashe  and  Miss  Ashe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bland- 
ing,  Miss  Brumigim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Crocker,  Mtss  Hattie  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding,  the  McAllisters,  Maynards,  and  Thorntons,  Judge 
Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Torbert,  Mrs.  John  C 
Farrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crockett,  Lawrence  Poole,  Mr  \mes,  Miss  Cook, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Howard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian,  and  othe  j. 

Monday  another  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Luke's  Church 
— that  of  Miss  Frances  Grant,  niece  of  C.  Adolphe  Low,  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Duncomb,  of  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.  The  cere- 
mony was  little  less  impressive  than  that  of  the  day  succeed- 
ing. The  Eister  decorations  of  the  church  and  wedding 
contributions  were  rendered  still  more  effective  by  the  lighted 
cross  on  the  altar  and  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  half  past  one 
o'clock.  The  ushers,  Charles  P.  Low  and  Julian  Mathew, 
headed  the  procession,  followed  by  the  bridesmaids,  Miss 
Eloise  Thompson  and  Annie  Grant.  The  bride  was  at- 
tended by  her  uncle,  George  A.  Low,  and  was  joined  by  the 
groom  attended  by  his  best  man,  Frank  Low.  Doctor  Spauld- 
ing  officiated,  and  Mr.  Low  gave  away  the  bride.  The  cos- 
tumes were  of  unusual  elegance,  that  of  the  bride  being  of 
cream  white  Ottoman  silk  and  satin-edged  at  the  train,  with 
small  knife-plaitings  and  flounce  embroidered  in  floss  ;  the 
square  corsage,  long,  tight  sleeves,  and  hip  paniers  were 
also  elaborately  embroidered  ;  a  veil  of  crepe  lisse,  caught  by 
a  single  camellia,  and  diamond  ornaments,  completed  her 
costume.  The  bridesmaids  were  dressed  in  white  and  pink, 
while  the  bride's  mother  wore  a  black  satin  court  dress,  en 
train,  with  trimmings  of  chantilly  and  red  roses.  After  the 
reception,  which  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  moth 
er,  Mrs.  Jos.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncomb  left  for  Monterey. 
Last  Monday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  in  Oakland,  was  celebrated  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Raoul  Martinez  and  Mrs.  Ella  Havens.  The  groom,  who  is 
well  known  in  this  city,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  in 
Belloc  Freres'  Bank.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Hochkofler,  Austrian  Consul  to  San  Francisco.  The 
ceremony  was  strictly  private,  relatives  only  being  present. 
The  young  couple  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

O  n  Thursday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  moth- 
er, Mr.  Morris  Newton,  of  Newton  Brothers,  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Crooks,  daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  Crooks. 
Among  the  prospective  weddings  are  those. of  Doctor  Ur- 
quhart, U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Lander,  in  April,  and  on  the  sev- 
enteenth that  of  J.  D.  Spreckels,  son  of  Claus  Spreckels,  to 
;!.;i  Ory  Don  ;  also  that  of  Mr.  Webster  Jones  to  Miss  Lou 
-.nrn;  one  of  our  society  belles,  and  uaughter  oi  Captain 
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Personal  Notes  and  Gossip 
Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock  is  now  here  after  his  scientific  re- 
searches into  the  geological  formation  and  volcanic  agency  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Tuesday  a  banquet  was  tendered  him  at  the  Bald- 
win by  the  Dartmouth  College  Club  of  this  city,  in  honor  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  that  institution.  L.  B.  Mizner  and  wife  came  down  from 
Benicia  to  assist  at  the  Eyre  wedding,  and  are  at  the  Palace,  as  are 
also  the  Mizners,  who  have  just  arrived  Irom  China.  Hon.  Paul  Shirley, 
of  Martinez,  is  in  town.  The  Japanese  Minister  Sigl  and  embassy 
have  returned.  General  L.  H.  Foote,  recently  appointed  Minister  to 
Corea,  left  Thursday  for  his  post.  Governor  Stoneman  returned  to 
Sacramento  Sunday  evening.  Mrs.  John  Corning,  who  has  been 
sojourning  at  the  Islands  for  the  past  year  has  returned  and  is  at  the 
Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  in  a  measure  agitated  the  latent  social 
tendency  at  the  Grand  by  an  informal  reception  last  Monday.  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Thorne,  the  presiding  spirit  of  that  hostelry,  has  been  rusticating  at 
Glenwood,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  George  H.  Rice,  freight 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  Mrs.  Rice,  have  just  returned  from  their 
trip  East ;  they  have  visited  all  the  principal  cities  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  had  a  most  enjoyable  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  the  Palace,  have  removed  to  their  new  residence  in  Alameda, 
recently  purchased  from  Captain  Van  Oterendorp.  On  Thursday  and 
Friday,  fifth  and  sixth  of  April,  there  will  be  given,  at  Dietz's  Opera 
House,  Oakland,  a  performance  which  may  be  considered  quite  a 
novely  in  the  musical  line.  It  is  an  operetta  entitled  "  Chic,"  and  is  a 
medley  of  some  of  the  best  airs  from  comic  operas.  Miss  Pauline 
Olmstead,  who  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  Oakland  musical  cir- 
cles, and  who  is  shortly  to  make  her  de'but  before  a  San  Francisco  au- 
dience in  Mr.  Heyman's  concert,  is  principal  mover  in  the  affair,  and 
has  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  Stephen  Leach  to  assist  in  drilling  the 
company.  As  they  are  all  amateurs,  and  well  known  in  society  both 
here  and  in  Okland,  considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  enterprise. 
General  McCook  arrived  from  Denver  Wednesday,  and  registered  at 
the  Palace.  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collyer  are  among  those  who 
have  selected  San  Rafael  as  a  summer  resort.  Clay  M.  Greene,  who  is 
in  New  York,  proposes  to  remain  there  permanently  ;  his  wife  and 
mother  will  join  him  shortly.  Mrs.  Thos.  C.  Grant  and  daughters 
leave  the  Grand  on  the  first  lor  Europe,  to  remain  two  years,  principal  y 
lor  educational  purposes.  Consul  Severance  returned  on  the  City  of 
Sydney  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  had  gone  to  assist  at  the 
coronatiou.  Miss  Severance  will  not  return  tor  some  months.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Newhall  will  visit  Europe  in  June,  accompanied  by  her  son  George 
and  Mrs.  Palache.  Andrew  McCreery  has  returned  from  Washington. 
Colin  M.  Boyd  and  family  have  just  returned  from  their  trip  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Captains  McCann  and  Miller,  U.  S.  N., 
are  at  the  Palace;  also  Senator  Del  Valle.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter  and  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  returned  Mon- 
day from  Munterey  ;  last  Wednesday,  previous  to  her  trip,  she  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker,  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fry,  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Charles  Hooker,  and  Miss  Bishop  ;  the 
appointments  were  in  excellent  taste,  and  on  leaving  the  table  each  lady 
was  presented  with  a  lovely  basket  of  flowers  in  individual  colors  tied 
with  ribbon  to  correspond.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett  is  expected  to  sing  at 
the  next  Loring  Club  concert,  on  the  second  of  May.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judge  Turner  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  James  Murphy,  at  her  beautilul 
home  in  San  Jose,  last  week.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  will  no  doubt 
make  San  Francisco  their  permanent  place  of  abode,  as  Mrs.  Judge 
Crocker  intends  erecting  them  a  hundred-and-filty-thousand-dollar 
residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Boardman.  John  Skae  and 
wile  and  Miss  Alice  Skae,  of  San  Francisco,  are  sojourning  for  a  few 
weeks  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  St.  Helena,  as  is  also  Professor  Pomeroy, 
of  the  Hastings  Law  School,  who  is  now  convalescent  alter  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  R.  J.  Sneath  and  son  are  expected  to  return  home  from 
Los  Angeles  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Dan  Cook  and  family  will  pass  the 
month  of  April  at  their  ranch  in  Contra  Costa  County.  Mrs.  Kinsey, 
who  has  been  stopping  at  the  Grand  during  Doctor  Dupuy's  occupa- 
tion of  her  residence,  will  spend  the  summer  East,  leaving  the  fifth  of 
April  to  join  her  husband  in  Georgia,  where  he  has  railroad  interests. 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant  left  for  Santa  Barbara  Tuesday  for  a  trip  of  three 
weeks  ;  she  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Hammond,  and  on  her  return 
will  visit  Los  Angeles.  Previous  to  her  departure  she  gave  a  dinner  to 
R.  H.  Pease  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Ogden,  at  which  only  unmarried 
guests  assisted.  Rumor  says  two  other  engaged  couples  were  enter- 
tained at  the  same  time  ;  among  the  guests  were  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Miss  Crocker,  and  Miss  Hammond.  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson, 
of  "  Elaine"  fame,  has  just  returned  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Field,  on  their  return  to  this  coast,  propose  extending  their 
trip  to  Japan.  William  Ward,  since  his  convalescence,  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  mother  in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  of  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  Paul  Neumann  arrived  from  the  East  Thursday.  Mrs, 
Colonel  Catherwood,  who  came  down  from  Napa  the  first  of  the  week, 
is  still  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Howard  Coit  has  just  returned  to  Napa  after 
her  visit  to  the  Floods,  at  Menlo.  The  familiar  face  of  Jacob  Under- 
hill  is  again  seen  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  General  Mansfield,  of  Ixjs  An- 
geles, is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pratt,  on  Rincon  Hill,  in  this  city. 
The  last  account  of  Californians  abroad  states  that  Mrs.  General  and 
Miss  Houghton  were  in  Naples  the  twenty-second  of  February  ;  also, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hatch  were  in  Dresden  ;  J.  Mason  was  registered  at  the 
Hotel  Atelie  the  twenty-fourth,  and  J.  Oliver  at  the  Golden  Cross, 
London,  on  the  twenty-sixth.  In  anticipation  of  the  wedding  of  Richard 
H.  Pease  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company,  to  Miss 
Lita  Ogden,  which  took  place  quietly  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  at  South  Park,  as  also  that  of  William  Mayhew  Newhall  to  Miss 
Bessie  Slade,  niece  of  Mrs.  Robert  Graves,  which  will  take  place  next 
week,  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  was  given  the  grooms-elect  by  Colonel 
Fred.  Crocker  and  Henry  T.  Scott.  Congratulations  outnumbered 
commiserations,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage- bell.  The  menu  was 
printed  most  appropriately  on  rubber,  while  the  corners  of  the  table- 
cards  represented  scrolls  of  parchment.  Among  the  guests  were  Ed. 
Hopkins,  William  Crocker,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Joe  Crockett,  G.  W. 
Prescott,  John  D.  Yost,  T.  C.  Friedlander,  Jos.  Grant,  Russell  Wilson, 
].  C.  Stubbs,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Chaudler  Howard,  C.  E.  Green,  Ger- 
rit  Lansing,  |.  A.  Fillmore,  Daniel  F.  Murphy,  E.  F.  Gerrald,  C. 
Froelich,  and  O.  B  Gunn.  Friday  evening  the  officers  and  ladies  ot 
the  Presidio  inaugurated  a  series  of  festivities  which  wilt  follow  Lent. 
The  feature  of  drilling  and  band-playing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  gen- 
eral reception-day  (Friday)  is  about  being  resumed,  when  no  doubt  the 
garrison  will  become,  as  it  always  has  been,  one  of  the  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Mrs.  General  McDowell  and  daughter  are  among  the  indefat- 
igable workers  of  the  coming  Easter  kettle-drum.  Saturday  many  of 
the  younger  members  of  San  Francisco  society,  prone  to  literary  as  well 
as  terpsichorean  proclivities,  went  over  to  Berkeley  to  assist  at  the  ob- 
servance of  Charter  Day  of  the  University.  The  guests  numbered  six 
hundred,  a  greater  majority  attending  the  afternoon  session,  when  danc- 
ing succeeded  the  literary  exercises.  Thursday  Mrs.  Booker,  wile  of 
the  British  Consul,  gave  her  last  reception  previous  to  her  departure 
for  New  York;  Tuesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  entertained  at 
dinner  a  number  of  friends  invited  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Studebacker, 
of  Indiana. 


breakers  dash  themselves  in  foaming  fury  on  the  ponderous  rocks.  The 
tossed-about  sea-weed  and  retreating  under-tow  are  effects  which  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  gaining  with  especial  fidelity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  held  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  year's  re- 
ceipts have  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  surplus 
remaining,  after  paying  indebtedness  and  canceling  running  expenses, 
amounts  to  sixty  dollars.  But,  calculating  on  a  success  equal  to  that 
of  the  past  year,  the  association  expects  to  realize  this  season  a  hand- 
some balance  in  the  treasury.  The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term  :  A.  G.  Hawes,  President ;  F.  Marion  Wells,  First 
Vice-President ;  Horace  Fletcher,  Second  Vice-President ;  Joseph  D. 
Redding,  Secretary  ;  Lovell  White,  Treasurer  ;  E.  P.  Murphy  and  E. 
E.  Potter,  Directors.  The  success  of  the  association  in  wiping  off  its 
heavy  debt  is  due  to  the  tireless  energy  of  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes,  the 
indefatigable  president  supplemented  by  an  earnest  board  of  directors. 
He  and  they  are  deserving  of  all  praise. 

A  large  number  of  Chinese  actors  have  visited  Theodore  Wores's 
picture  of  their  fellow-professional,  and  have  given  it  the  most  delighted 
approval.  It  is  highly  entertaining  to  witness  a  group  of  them  discuss- 
ing and  illustrating  the  artist's  meaning  by  tragic  gestures  and  haughty 
visage. 

CINCINNATUS    FROM    HIS     FARM. 


A  Life  of  Peace  with  Dignity. 


Art  Notes. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  has  on  her  easel  a  partially  finished  "Studio  In- 
terior." It  is  a  study  in  still-life,  and  shows  some  very  good  work  in  the 
matter  of  color  and  detail.  She  has,  also,  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
subject,  as  her  studio  is  a  bower  of  tasteful  decoration,  of  bric-a-brac, 
and  Japanese  curios.  In  the  foreground  rise  the  studio  walls,  hung 
with  sketches,  and  here  and  there  a  bracket  vase.  A  portiere  of  deep 
maroon  is  partially  drawn  aside,  permitting  a  view  of  the  fairy-land  be- 
yond. The  varied  timings  merit  especial  attention.  Miss  Hopps  will 
place  this  picture  in  the  coming  exhibition,  for  which  she  has  also 
completed  two  landscapes  made  at  Lake  Tahoe — one  an  excellent 
new  picture  of  Emerald  Bay,  and  the  other  taken  near  Mount  Halleck. 

Fred.  Yates's  picture  of  Doctor  Stebbins  will  remain  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery  during  the  coming  week.  A  private  view 
of  De  Haas's  new  picture  was  given  at  the  same  gallery  during  the  pres- 
ent week.  It  is  called  "  Clearing  Off,"  and  represents  the  subsiding  of 
a  storm  on  the  rugged  coast  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
>*ew  York  exhibition  last  season,  where  it  was  given  the  place  of  honor. 
it  will  be  placed  on  public  exhibition  here  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
executed  with  remarkable  boldness  and  vigor,    The  hug^e  white-capped 


Our  friend,  the  hermit  of  the  Valley  of  the  Morro,  whose 
incognito  we  shall  strictly  preserve,  is  a  philosopher.  After 
fighting  not  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  the  field  of  politics, 
ever  so  many  times  Alderman  and  Supervisor  of  the  Eleventh 
Ward,  ever  so  many  times  State  Senator,  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  thane  of  Glamis  and  Cawdor — but,  unhappily, 
never  destined  to  be  king,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  any  possi- 
ble hereafter — he  takes  his  fortune,  his  wife,  and  his  youth  to 
the  country,  purchases  himself  a  farm — an  estate — builds 
himself  a  comfortable  home,  communes  with  nature  walled 
in  by  mountains,  does  not  take  the  newspapers,  and  does  not 
know  that  the  California  Legislature  has  gone  down  into  the 
narrow  grave  of  oblivion,  where  all  legislatures  have  gone 
before,  where  all  legislatures  will  follow  after.  He  plants 
orange  trees — as  the  French  Louis  planted  forests — full- 
grown  ;  plants  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig ;  buries  his 
ambition  within  sight  of  the  restless  ocean,  and  within  sound 
of  its  mournful  dirges  as  the  waves  lash  the  shore  in  impotent 
rage,  and  is  content.  Happy  hermit  in  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Morro  !  If  we  were  not  Diogenes,  we  would  be  Alex- 
ander. If  we  were  not  called  upon  to  perform  a  great  duty 
here  in  publishing  the  Argonaut;  if  we  did  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  watch  the  Pope's  political  Irish,  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  the  common  schools,  the  unclean,  and  crim- 
inal Jews,  protect  the  country  from  the  incursion  of  the 
heathen  Asian,  arrest  the  immigration  of  European  hordes, 
watch  the  election  urn  to  keep  it  pure,  go  one  eye  on  the 
Democracy,  keep  Fleet  Street  Strother  irom  drinking  up 
Spring  Valley  in  the  fever  o(  his  burning  eloquence,  and 
Harrison,  the  oratorical  beer-vender,  from  destroying  our 
railroad  system — we,  too,  would  take  ourselves  to  a  happy 
rural  home  we  know  of,  in  a  beautiful  valley  under  a  mag- 
nificent overhanging  mountain,  where  we  too  have  vines, 
and  orange  groves,  and  orchards  of  fruit  and  chestnuts  ; 
where  we  could  make  mountain  streams  jump  rocks,  dance 
in  the  sunlight,  and  play  in  fountains  of  our  own  creation. 
When,  like  Socrates,  the  philosophic  and  very  uncomforta- 
ble Athenian,  we  shall  have  exhausted  public  patience,  and, 
like  him,  have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  enemies  that  truth-telling  always  begets,  we 
shall  not  die  like  Socrates,  by  drinking  the  hemlock  ;  we 
shall  accept  the  alternative  of  silence  and  exile  to  our  own 
farm,  or  follow  the  advice  of  some  friendly  Crito  and  flee 
to  the  society  of  our  hermit  of  the  Morro. 

At  the  Head  of  Morro  Creek,       \ 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  March  21,  1883.  j 

My  Dear  Pixley  :  Did  you  ever  hear  ot  any  one,  except  Rasseias, 
who  enjoyed — but  he  did  not  enjoy  i.t — the  exclusive  use  and  occupa- 
tion of  a  valley?  The  individual  ownership  of  islands  is  not  so  excep- 
tional, but  to  have  a  valley  all  to  one's  self,  with  no  neighbor  nearer 
than  five  miles,  and  be  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  is  something  unique. 
This  valley  of  mine  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  in  width  varies  from 
a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  and.  in  making  it,  Nature,  or 
whoever  was  the  architect,  seems  to  have  used  up  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  raw  material.  The  rejected  matter  lies  all  around 
here  in  "  chunks,"  which  form  mountains,  rising  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand feet.  My  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west  is,  as  I  have  said,  five 
miles  distant  ;  and  between  me  and  the  Salinas  River,  on  the  east,  lies 
Murphy's  little  patch  of  eighty  thousand  acres,  and  1  am  wholly  unap- 
proachable on  the  north  and  south,  except  by  the  grizzly.  I  am  ten 
miles  from,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  above,  the  sea.  The  Morro 
Creek  heads  up  here,  cuts  the  Coast  Range  on  its  way  the  ocean,  and 
the  clelt  thus  made  forms  the  entrance  to  my  little  valley.  My  gate- 
jambs  are  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  thirty  feet  apart  at 
the  foot.  I  have  been  in  this  place  during  the  past  forty  days  w'thout 
once  seeing  a  newspaper  (I  expressly  forbid  their  being  sent  hither), 
and  am,  therefore,  pitiably  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  topics  which  have 
interested  mankind  of  late.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture is  still  in  session,  or  has  been  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of  all  its 
predecessors.  Saturday  last  I  had  a  visit  from  the  lady  whose  father's 
name  still  attaches  itself  to  this  place,  and  she  informed  me,  among 
other  things,  that  with  you,  at  least,  the  absent  are  not  dead,  and  that 
you  had  spoken  of  me  in  the  Argonaut  in  terms  most  flattering,  and 
that  the  local  paper  here  had  reproduced  your  words,  and  added  some- 
thing of  its  own. 

My  occupation  here  has  been  that  of  an  overseer  of  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  or  rather  in  planting  one.  The  land  was  cleared  and  grubbed 
last  year,  and  now  it  has  been  plowed  two,  and  some  portions  of  it, 
three  times,  and  the  young  vines,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  to 
seventy  thousand,  set  out  in  good  condition.  Yesierday  we  planted 
forty  beautiful  orange  trees  along  one  of  the  avenues.  Some  time 
ago  I  requested  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  judge  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district,  to  select  some  young  orange  trees  lor  me,  and,  hearing  they 
had  arrived  in  San  Luis,  I  sent  a  man  with  a  spring  wagon  to  fetch 
them  up,  thinking  they  could  be  put  under  the  seat.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  a  four-horse  truck  arrived  with  a  gi&St  of  forty  trees,  in  full 
bearing.  I  felt  like  the  man  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States  who  said 
he  asked  for  a  smelt  at  one  of  your  hotels,  and  that  they  brought  him  a 
whale.  Another  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  great  stock-men  of  this  State, 
finding  the  entrance  to  my  farm  dwelling  looking,  as  all  new  places  are 
apt  to  look,  rather  bare,  had  shipped  to  me,  Irom  a  nursery  in  San 
Jose1,  seventy-five  beautiful  young  black  walnut  trees,  with  many  smaller 
plants,  which  now  adorn  my  dwelling  place.  In  making  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  most  acceptable  addition  to  my  sur- 
roundings, I  ventured  to  say  that  the  "good  men  do  is  not  always 
buried  with  their  bones,"  but  sometimes  lives  after  them,  as  these  trees 
will  live  after  us  all,  and,  should  we  survive  Mr.  Miller,  they  will  serve 
to  keep  his  memory  green. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  see  the  wild  deer  browsing  upon  the 
mountain  side  adjacent  to  our  work.  A  few  days  ago  a  splendid  stag 
remained  in  full  view  of  our  whole  party  for  fully  half  an  hour.  But 
these  scenes  would  be  far  more  enjoyable  but  for  one  thing— we  ure 
menaced  with  a  drought.  One  must  live  in  the  country  and  deal  with 
nature  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  import  of  the  words  :  "  A  dry 
year."    Adieu,  F<  McC 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THROUGH    GALLIC    SPECTACLES. 


A  Frenchman's  Impressions  of  San  Francisco. 


Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Othenin  d'Haussonville,  one  of  the 
French  visitors  at  the  Yorktown  Centennial,  in  1SS1,  and  a 
distinguished  academician  and  litterateur,  has  published  his 
impressons  of  America  in  a  work  entitled  "  A  Travers  les 
Etats-Unis."  He  visited  San  Francisco  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1881,  and  the  following  extracts  from  his  work 
are  from  trie  chapters  touching  upon  California  : 

"  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  very 
picturesque.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  built  along  the  slopes 
of  many  hills  of  unequal  height.  As  it  is  situated  on  a  sort 
of  sandy  cape,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
it  is  almost  entirely  engulfed  by  a  zone  of  masts.  From  afar 
off  vessels  are  seen  swinging  at  anchor,  throwing  their  shad- 
ows against  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  while  a  chain  of  bare-look- 
ing mountains  bound  the  horizon  with  a  well-defined  line. 
The  light  of  the  sky  is  more  vivid  and  more  intense  than 
that  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  although  the  general  de- 
tail of  the  bay  is  without  much  charm,  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion is  one  of  brilliancy  and  grandeur. 

"  After  a  trip  of  a  few  minutes  I  disembarked  at  the  Oak- 
land ferry,  in  the  midst  of  an  inextricable  confusion  of  street- 
cars and  coaches On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I 

went  about  the  city  at  random.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
sight  of  the  great  streets,  larger  and  not  less  animated  than 
those  of  New  York.  They  have  a  certain  appearance  of 
great  extent  and  yet  of  incompleteness.  The  wooden  side- 
walks lead  you  to  large  establishments  illuminated  with  the 
electric  light.  The  wide  thoroughfares  are  bordered  by  mag- 
nificent edifices,  which  stand  out  abruptly  fiom  the  sand- 
hills (sic). 

"  But  that  which  gives  to  San  Francisco,  among  all  Amer- 
ican cities,  a  most  unique  appearance,  is  the  great  number 
of  Chinese.  You  find  them  at  almost  every  step,  marching 
generally  two  by  two,  their  long  queues  coiled  in  two  or 
three  turns  around  their  necks,  a  fashion  adopted  probably 
to  prevent  malicious  persons  from  pulling  their  hair  (pour 
iviter  gu'on  ne  la  tire  par  malice).  They  are  silent  and  sto- 
ical, and  you  notice  at  once  that  they  are  unmoved  by  the 
civilization  existing  around  them.  A  walk  through  the  Chi- 
nese quarter  rid  me  of  an  erroneous  impression  I  had  formed 
of  that  locality.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  place  of  narrow 
streets,  badly  lighted  with  paper  lanterns  ;  but  I  found  in- 
stead commodious  thoroughfares  bright  with  gas.  The 
presence  of  the  Chinese  and  their  innumerable  shops  are  the 
only  differences  between  them  and  the  streets  of  European 
cities.  I  visited  the  Chinese  Theatre,  where  quite  a  large 
Chinese  contingent  assisted  at  the  representation  of  a  mili- 
tary drama,  the  principal  characters  of  which  were  composed 
of  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  who  repeatedly  followed  one  another 
across  the  stage,  turning  somersaults  all  the  while.  At  first 
I  thought  I  was  present  at  the  performance  of  some  Chinese 
"  Grande  Duchesse,"  but  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  It  was  a 
long-drawn-out  historical  drama  recounting  the  exploits  of 
I  know  not  what  Chinese  Napoleon.  On  every  evening  they 
play  a  certain  number  of  acts,  and  the  piece  continues  for 
more  than  a  month.     Wagner  is  at  last  surpassed." 

Monsieur  d'Haussonville  follows  in  along  description  of 
the  street-car  cable  lines,  which  were  of  a  most  lively  interest 
to  him.  At  first  he  could  not  fathom  the  apparent  mystery 
of  its  locomotion,  but  when  he  became  familiar  with  the 
machinery  of  the  road  he  speaks  in  undisguised  admiration 
of  its  advantages.  He  declares  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  mode  of  travel  more  agreeable,  more  rapid,  and 
less  expensive  than  that  of  these  cars  drawn  by  cable." 

One  of  his  controlling  ideas  in  visiting  California  was  to 
behold,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ar- 
riving in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cliff  House,  he  ascended 
one  of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  He  says  :  "  The  impression 
that  I  felt  was  beyond  all  description.  In  front  of  me  the 
immense  sea  extended  to  the  distant  horizon.  On  the  left 
hand  the  low,  sand-covered  coast  prolonged  itself  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  right,  the  view  was  relieved  by 
huge  rocky  masses,  burned  by  the  sun  to  a  beautiful  dark- 
red  tint,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  sea  broke  in  bright  blue 
waves.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Golden  Gate — the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  of-San  Francisco.  The  lower  tier  of  rocks 
is  surmounted  by  a  chain  of  violet  mountains,  which  are 
prolonged  until  they  are  lost  in  the  misty  distance.  The 
deep  blue  of  the  sea,  the  sombre  red  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
pale  violet  tint  of  the  mountains  form,  in  their  contrast,  the 
most  beautiful  effect  of  color  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has 
all  the  grace  of  Cannes,  the  grandeur  of  Biarritz,  the  charm 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Ocean.  Never 
before  have  I  beheld  such  a  stretch  of  horizon,  nor  one  which 
conveys  a  like  impression  of  immensity.  Look  from  what- 
ever point  you  may,  there  is  no  land  in  sight.  I  know  not 
what  it  is  that  causes  one  to  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  ocean  of  the  globe,  one  on  which  you  may  sail 
day  after  day  without  encountering  aught  else  but  those 
islands  which  show  only  their  heads  above  the  surface. 
Never  before  have  I  experienced  to  a  similar  degree  an  im- 
pression of  the  immensity  of  the  world.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  those  who  will  say,  in  controversion  of  this  idea, 
that  from  the  beach  of  Biarritz,  or  Nice,  or  from  Trouville 
no  land  can  be  perceived,  and  that  consequently  the  vision 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  Golden  Gate  has  in  it  nothing  more 
imposing  than  the  view  of  the  Atlantic,  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  the  coast  of  France — in  a  word,  that  it  is 
purely  the  work  of  the  imagination.  But  take  away  from 
man  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  by  that  very  act 
you  will  deprive  him  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  en- 
joyment." 

During  his  stay  Monsieur  d'Haussonville  dined  with  a 
resident  of  this  city  to  whom  he  had  letters.  "  His  host," 
he  says,  "had  been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  upward  of 
twenty  years,"  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  derived  from 
him  the  information  that  "  some  time  ago  San  Francisco  was 
a  city  of  adventurers  and  of  bandits,  and  a  place  where  the 
safety  of  persons  and  property  was  in  continual  menace," 
and  that  to  day  "the  security  of  life  and  property  is  nearly  as 
good  as  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States."     Monsieur 


scandalized  him  beyond  measure.  He  describes  the  session 
as  "  most  violent  and  outrageous,  during  the  course  of  which 
certain  supervisors  exchanged  with  one  another  the  accusa- 
tions of  thief  and  swindler."  But  what  more  amazed  our 
visitor  was  the  fact  that  "the  proceedings  were  duly  reporter1 
in  the  papers  of  the  day  following,  and  that  the  incident  cre- 
ated no  sensation  nor  evoked  anything  else  than  a  passing 
mention."  He  satisfies  himself  with  remarking  that  "the 
accusations  must  have  been  true,"  but  he  is  shocked  to  learn 
that  such  things  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  very 
often  the  members  indulging  in  such  unseemly  conduct  are 
reelected  to  office. 

In  a  review  of  the  commercial  future  of  San  Francisco 
and  California,  he  says  :  "What  gave  California  its  past 
celebrity  was  the  mining  interest.  Its  present  and  future 
prosperity  depend  very  largely  upon  its  aericultural  inter- 
ests. This  wonderful  country  produces  everything.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  fruit-trees  has  made  extraordi- 
nary progress,  and  to-day  it  is  California  that  supplies  wine 
and  fruits  to  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States.  When 
.the  several  railroads  now  in  course  of  construction  across 
the  continent  are  finished,  and  when  an  internceanic  canal 
is  completed,  and  the  countries  of  the  Orient  become  opened 
to  foreign  commerce,  San  Francisco  will  be  without  a  doubt 
the  fourth  city  of  the  world — in  size,  population,  and  in  im- 
oortance — that  is,  supposing  that  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  are  the  first  three — and  perhaps,  with  its  unrivaled  bay, 
where  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  may  ride  at  ease, 
the  greatest  commercial  entrepot  in  the  world.  At  present 
there  is  one  important  element  of  prosperity  lacking,  and 
that  is  population."  "  By  reason  of  the  complete  monopo- 
lizing by  the  Chinese  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  nothing  re- 
mains to  attract  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
man or  Irish  emigrants." 

He  has  evidently  made  a  close  study  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, for  he  says  :  "  While  the  European  immigrant  comes 
to  the  country  with  the  purpose  of  permanently  establish- 
ing himself,  and  of  becoming  a  citizen,  the  Chinese  on  the 
contrary  hoards  his  earnings  with  an  eye  to  his  ultimate  re- 
turn to  China.  In  a  word,  the  Chinese  are  shrewd  way- 
farers, but  they  are  not  colonists,  and  colonists  are  what 
California  needs.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  is  a  fatality 
to  California.  The  existence  in  that  State  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple different  in  language  and  manners,  and  refractory  to  all 
efforts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  or  to  civilization,  is  a 
most  deplorable  circumstance.  The  population  of  the  State, 
far  from  increasing  in  a  proper  ratio,  remains  almost  sta- 
tionary. With  a  territory  as  large  as  France,  its  inhabitants 
number  a  little  more  than  half  a  million."  He  apprehends 
that  the  most  serious  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  de- 
parture of  the  Chinese  from  California,  would  be  "  the  dif 
ficulty  of  getting  a  shirt  ironed  or  washed  in  their  absence." 
(II  riy  aurait  plus  moyen  de  se  faire  blauchir  une  che?nise  a 
San  Francisco  ) 

A  walk  along  California  Street,  at  its  intersection  with 
Montgomery,  brings  Monsieur  d'Haussonville  in  contact 
with  the  crowds  that  gather  there.  Thev  do  not  impress 
him  favorably.  He  says:  "The  sidewalks  are  obs'ruc'c1 
by  men  of  more  or  less  doubtful  appearance,  (a  mine  plus 
ou  moins  douteuse.)  forming  small  groups  and  talking  with 
great  animation."  He  visited  General  McDowell  at  Black 
Point.  "  Le  general  est  absent,  mais,  grace  a  l'obligeance 
de  Mrs.  McDowell,  je  suis  admis  a  bord  d'un  petit  cutter  a 
vapeur."  From  here  he  "  saw  the  sun  setting  beyond  that  in- 
comparable Golden  Gate,  whose  russet  rocks,  blue  waters,  and 
violet  mountains,  with  their  indescribable  play  of  colors,  made 
a  feast  for  the  eyes  which  is  the  last  and  best  remembrance 
I  have  of  San  Francisco." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Knights. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  Your  correspondent,  "W.  L  M.,"  falls 
into  some  error  when  he  says  that  "  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  are  ordinarily  known  as 
Knights  Templars."  The  fact  is  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  organized  various  bands  of  filibusters,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  but  all  free  lances,  whose  trade  was  not  much 
"charity,"  but  a  good  deal  of  plunder — Knights  of  St.  John, 
Knights  of  Malta,  Knights  Hospitallers,  Knights  Templars, 
etc.  The  latter  order — half  priest,  half  bandit — were  men  too 
atrocious  for  even  that  barbarous  age,  and  were  suppressed 
throughout  Europe.  Now,  if  the  present  chivalry  are  suc- 
cessors of  that  order,  ought  they  not  to  be  addressed  in  the 
same  manner — for  instance,  we  say  "  Sir  Richard  Falcon- 
bridge,"  not  "Sir  Knight  Falconbridge " ;  "Sir  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert,"  not  "  Sir  Knight  Guilbert."  Then  why  should 
we  say  "Sir  Knight  Jones,"  instead  of  "Sir  John  Jones." 
Whence  this  brumagim  title  of  "  Sir  Knight"?  We  may  ad- 
mire sabre,  gauntlet,  hat  and  plume,  and  prancing  steed,  but 
let  us  at  least  have  correct  ideas  of  the  title.  A.  B.  C. 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1883. 


d'Haussonville  thinks  the  character  of  our  municipal  authori- 
ties is  "absolutely  wanting  in  dignity  and  respectability."  ...... .   H .     .     .. 

He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  which  |  turns  of  expression  and  a  certain  flavor  which  would  have 


A  Gallophobe. 

EDITORS  ARGONAUT  :  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Argonaut  iai  a  number  of  years,  (when  I  could  get  it, 
which  was  not  always  the  case,)  and  have  ever  been  in 
sympathy  with  you  in  your  scathing  denunciations  of  the 
popular  evils  of  the  day,  especially  your  ringing  editorials 
against  certain  foreign  elements  in  our  midst ;  but  I  have 
my  little  grievance  to  state,  which  is  as  follows  :  In  your 
issue  of  the  twenty-fourth  instant,  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"American  Society — What  a  French  Visitor  Thinks  of  its 
Manners  and  Customs,"  in  which  you  give  a  quotation  in 
French.  It  is  certainly  all  French  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
to  numbers  of  your  intelligent  readers.  It  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  a  person  not  understanding  any  language  other 
than  English  to  get  half-way  through  reading  an  article,  and 
then  come  to  a  high  wall  of  French  or  some  other  lan- 
guage, and  there  have  to  stop.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  hereafter,  when  you  have  occasion  to  make  quotations 
from  some  foreign  author,  you  would  also  give  the  transla- 
tion of  the  quotation  for  the  benefit  of  your  less  informed 
brethren.     Yours,  etc.,  G.  E.  C. 

San  Francisco,  March  24,  1883. 

[The  quotation  was  made  in  the  original  owing  to  some 


been  lost  by  the  translation.     The  sense  of  it,  however, 
should  perhaps  have  been  g;'en. — Eds] 

A  Wnil  from  Peoria. 

Editors  Argonaut:  You  had  better  post  yourselves  on 
Peoria,  Til. ;  then  you  won't  "give  yourselves  away,"  dramat- 
ically, as  vou  did  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  We 
have  the  finest  opera-house  in  the  West,  not  even  excepting 
Chicago  or  'Frisco.  Then,  too,  you  forget  that  this  is  the 
home  of  the  mighty  Ingersoll,  whom  you  were  so  anxious  to 
hear  when  he  was  in  your  city.  Then,  too,  Emma  Abbott 
was  born  and  reared  here,  until  she  was  nineteen  summers 
old.  This  was  also  the  home  of  the  great  Jack  Haverly,  as 
well  as  Governor  Pitt  Kellogg.  Again,  we  have  fourteen 
distilleries  here,  among  which  is  the  largest  one  on  the 
globe.  So,  you  see,  you  have  again  made  a  grave  mistake 
— a  very  grave  mistake — almost  as  much  so  as  when  you 
wrote  nn  the  Jews  of  San  Francisco. 

March  19.  1883.  Yours,  truly,         PEORIA. 

[We  apologize  to  Peoria.  Paraphrasing  Webster,  we  may 
say  that  although  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  globe,  yet  in 
her  proudest  days  she  never  had  fourteen  distilleries  and  an 
Emma  Abbott. — Eds  ] 

English  and  American  Weddings. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  An  Englishman  is  essentially  an 
Englishman  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  he  goes  he  car- 
ries with  him  his  national  customs,-  manners,  and  clothes. 
In  India  he  lives  principally  on  meat  and  drinks  brandy. 
He  thus  plays  the  deuce  with  his  liver,  but  he's  still  an 
Englishman.  In  this  country  not  even  the  influence  of  the 
American  women  can  make  him  lay  aside  his  customs.  She 
may  Americanize  his  heart,  but  not  his  habits  and  ideas. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  wed  her.  but  only  a  t'Anglaise.  The 
writer  once  witnessed  the  wedding  of  a  beautiful  American 
girl  and  a  young  Englishman.  The  hour  of  the  ceremony 
was  in  the  forenoon.  The  bride  was  richly  and  becomingly 
dressed  in  white  silk,  a  long  white  veil,  and  orange-blossoms. 
The  bridesmaids  were  also  dressed  in  white.  Their  attire 
was  decollete'.  There  is  nothing  more  trying  than  such  cos- 
tumes when  worn  in  the  day  time.  A  woman  dressed  in 
ball-costume  in  the  day- time  has  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal, 
trying-on  air  about  her.  You  look  at  her  with  almost  the 
same  feeling  experienced  when  you  see  an  electric  light  burn- 
ing during  the  day.  You  say  to  yourself :  "  How  brilliant 
you  will  be  this  evening."  At  the  wedding  the  groom  wore 
a  black  cut-away  coat  and  gray  trousers — in  other  words, 
almost  a  business  suit.  There  was  an  incongruity  between 
the  costumes  of  the  bride  and  groom  that  was  not  pleasant. 
In  the  first  place,  a  business-suit  and  a  ball-dress  do  not  go 
well  together.  It  looks  like  a  breach  of  the  "fitness  of 
things."  An  American  would  have  worn  a  dress-suit,  and 
would  have  done  so  almost  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  gallantry. 
The  costume  of  the  English  groom  rather  suggested  to  us 
the  following:  "This  thing  is  entirely  a  woman's  affair.  If 
she  wants  to  dress  herself  in  a  lot  of  stuff,  I  don't  care  ;  but 
ihe  can't  e\-pi"ct  me  to  take  all  that  trouble.  Besides,  I 
t-en'lv  ■T.r'i  put  on  a  dress-coat  before  dinner-time."  Is  it  not 
in  ihU  apparently  small  circumstance  that  we  see  cropping 
out  a  distinction  between  the  two  peoples  in  their  ideas  re- 
garding the  tender  sex?  In  America  woman  does  not  have 
her  "  place  "  fixed  for  her.  She  is  the  architect  of  her  own 
fortune  in  that  regard.  She  convinces  the  male  sex  that  it 
is  really  more  blessed  to  give  to  her  than  to  receive  from 
her.  If  she  consents  to  let  a  man  marry  her,  he  thinks  him- 
self favored  by  the  gods,  and  prepares  himself  for  the  cere- 
mony as  if  for  presentation  to  a  queen.  The  obligation  is 
all  on  his  side.  In  England  woman  has  her  place  fixed  for 
her.  (I  am  simply  writing  out  the  suggestions  of  this 
wedding.)  She  is  immensely  flattered  by  being  married  by 
a  man,  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man,  with  habits 
all  formed,  and  not  to  be  interrupted.  He  has  his  time  for 
putting  on  a  business  suit,  and  his  time  for  wearing  a  dress 
suit,  and  the  presence  of  women  did  not  originate  and  can 
not  change  the  habit.  In  America  there  :re  weddings  in 
which  the  groom  wears  a  business  suit,  but  only  when  the 
bride  is  attired  in  a  traveling  or  walking  dress.  It  would  be 
considered  ungallant  and  wanting  in  respect  not  to  follow 
her  cue,  and  dress  as  she  does.  It  is  this  spirit  that  seems 
to  be  wanting  in  Enelish  marriage  ceremonies. 
San  Francisco,  March  29,  1883.  X.  Y.  Z. 

[We  fear  our  correspondent  is  at  odds  with  the  authorities 
in  some  respects.  It  is  scarcely  permissible  to  wear  a  dress- 
coat  in  the  day-time.  True,  on  the  continent,  and  in  France 
particularly,  dress-coats  are  worn  at  all  formal  gatherings, 
from  weddings  to  funerals.  A  Frenchman  will  even  go  to  a 
breakfast  in  a  dress-coat.  But  in  England  and  America  this 
rule  does  not  hold  good.  Some  of  our  Presidents  have  worn 
dress-coats  at  their  inaugural  ceremonies  (probably  the  most 
formal  of  American  institutions),  but  Garfield,  and  Arthur, 
and  perhaps  others,  have  worn  half-dress. 

In  this  wedding  question, an  American  would  have  adopt- 
ed one  of  these  three  methods  of  procedure  :  I.  He  would 
have  been  married  in  the  evening,  in  public  or  private,  in  a 
dress-suit.  2.  He  would  have  been  married  in  the  day-time, 
in  private,  in  traveling  dress  ;  the  bride  in  the  same.  3.  He 
would  have  been  married  in  the  day-time,  in  public,  in  half- 
dress,  which  we  take  to  mean  Prince  Albert  frock-coat,  etc. 

There  can  not  be  very  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
ladies  appearing  dicolleti  in  the  day-time.  They  have  pre- 
cedent for  it,  as  witness  the  Queen's  drawing-rooms.  If  they 
want  to  do  so,  by  all  means  let  them.  But  if  they  knew  how 
the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day  flouted  certain  of  their 
charms,  they  would  make  haste  to  cover  them. — EDS  ] 


The  auction  sale  of  oil  paintings  and  sketches  by  J.  B. 
Wandesforde,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Art  Association,  Thurs- 
day evening,  was  well  attended,  but  was  disappointing  to  the 
artist's  friends.  The  catalogue  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  numbers,  many  designating  pairs,  yet  the  total 
sale  will  not  net  over  two  thousand  dollars.  The  sketches 
and  paintings  sold  were  without  frames. 

The  renowned  ballad,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Reilly  what  keeps  the 
Hotel?"  seems  to  have  drifted  over  the  ocean,  for  the  New 
York  Sun  has  an  amusing  account  of  two  fresh  ai  rivals  from 
Dublin  who  called  at  the  police  headquarters  to  inquire  for 
"the  Mr.  Reilly  that  runs  the  boarding-house." 
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'THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    VANDERBILT    BALL. 


■Flaneur"  Writes  an  Anticipatory  Letter  Concerning  It. 


The  wildest  excitement  exists  in  societv  over  the  Fancy 
Dress  Ball  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  at 
her  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Easter  Monday.     The  Van- 
derbilts  are  a  great  family.     When  the  old  man  is  having  a 
brush  on  the  road  with  any  of  his  fast  trotters,  it  is  his  habit 
to  lay  back  stiff  until  it  is  time  for  a  spurt,  and  then  go  for 
all  he  is  worth,  if  it  kills  the  horse.     So  it  has  been  in  hisso- 
cial  life.     The  Vanderbilts  have  refused  no  end  of  invita- 
tions all  this  season,  and  entertained  very  little  indeed.  They 
were  reserving  themselves  for  a  final  splurge,  and  it  is  to  be 
a  splurge  beyond  any  other  splurge  that  ever  happened  on 
the  American  continent.     You  may  have  heard  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  Vanderbilts  were  not  admitted  to  the  best 
society  in  New  York,  but  I'll  do  you  the  credit  to  assume 
that  you  did  not  believe  them.     Anybody  who  thinks  that  a 
man  who  is  worth  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  has  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  boasts  the  finest  art  gallery  in  the 
country,  and  lives  in  a  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue,  can  not  get 
into  society  in  New  York,  is  off  on  his  reckoning.     Six  weeks 
ago  the  invitations  were  sent  out  for  Mrs.  William  K.  Van- 
derbilt's  ball,  and  everybody  was  thrown  into  a  ferment,  for 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  this  was  to  be  the  event  of  the  sea- 
son.     Although   twelve   hundted   invitations   were   issued, 
many  people  were  left  out  who  thought  they  ought  to  be  in- 
vited, and  the  bitterest  heart-burning  and  enmity  has  been 
caused  on  all  sides.     Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  received  letters 
from  people  in  really  good  social  standing,  whom  she  did 
not  know,  begging  for  invitations.     They  threw  all  dignity 
and  pride  to  the  winds,  and  employed  every  artifice  to  gain 
admission  to  the  great  social  fete.     It  is  on  record  that  a 
woman  in  Boston,  whose  husband  died  some  years  ago,  had 
the  impudence  to  offer  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  an  "  old  master"  for 
one  of  the  coveted  cards  oif  admission  to  the  Easter  Monday 
ball ;  and  there  has  been  no  end  of  wire-pulling  from  all 
quarters  for  cards  of  invitation.     Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was  very 
discreet  when  she  began  issuing  invitations,  and  the  result 
is  that  she  will  have  at  the  ball  twelve  hundred  people  who 
are  as  nearly  unobjectionable  as  is  possible  in  such  a  large 
assemblage.     The  most  pretentious  fancy  dress  ball  that  has 
been  given  in  New  York  up  to  the  present  time  was  that 
given  by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  at  Delmonico's,  sixteen  years 
ago.     That  was  such  an  extravagant  and  costly  affair  that 
no  one  has  attempted  one  since,  and,  consequently,  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt's  has  the  merit  of  novelty  as  well  as  gorgeousness 
to  recommend  it.     Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  is  the  only 
real  society  woman  in  the  family.     She  was  a  Miss  Alvah 
Smith,  and  was  married  in  1875,  in  Calvary  Church,  to  Will- 
iam  K.   Vanderbilt.     Among   her  bridesmaids   were  Miss 
Yznaga,  who  is  now  Lady   Mandeville,  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Annie  Smith,  who  married  Fernando  Yznaga,  a  brother  of 
Lady  Mandeville.     Both  Lady  Mandeville  and  Mrs.  Yznaga 
will  assist  the  hostess  in  receiving  on  the  night  of  the  ball. 
In  the  matter  of  expense  the  head  of  the  family,  William  H., 
has  been  absolutely  reckless. 

Both  of  the  huge  Vanderbilt  mansions  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  guests  from  cellar  to  roof,  the  streets  surround- 
ing them  will  be  covered  with  awnings,  and  the  sidewalks 
carpeted.     Extra  forces  of  policemen  will  be  retained  to 
keep  the  crowds  back  from  the  vicinity,  and  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  lessen  the  confusion  that  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  congregation  of  over  a  thousand  car- 
riages.    The  interiors  of  the  mansions  are  to  be  converted 
into  flower-gardens.     The  entire  rose  and  violet  productions 
of  nurseries  on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  have  already 
been  secured,  and  the  New  York  florists,  whose  stocks  have 
been  exhausted,  have  drawn  upon  the  florists  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.   The  two  magnificent  galleries  leading  through 
the  centre  of  the  mansions  are  to  be  banked  with  roses  on 
either  side,  from  floor  to  ceiling.     As  the  ceiling  is  twenty 
feet  from  the  floor,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  this  feat- 
ure alone  will  cause  a  pretty  respectable  comer  in  the  rose 
market.     Tropical  trees,  plants,  vines,  hanging-baskets,  and 
other  floral  decorations  will  abound.     A  perpetual  supper 
will  begin  at  ten  o'clock.     But  if  the  expenses  of  the  host 
are  heavy,  they  are  half  met  by  the  money  expended  by  the 
guests  for  their  costumes.     In  this  respect  there  has  been 
no  limit  whatever  to  the  expenditure  of  society  women.   The 
Cunard  steamer  Catalonia,  which  arrived  last  week,  brought 
twenty-six  costumes  from  the  establishment  of  Worth  of 
Paris.     They  are  all   designed  expressly  for  this  occasion. 
One  costume,  which  was  for  the  character  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  intended  for  Mrs.  Sherwood,  cost  twelve  hundred 
dollars.     It  is  described  as  "a  poem  in  satin,  brocade,  and 
lace."    Another  one  is  for  a  Marie  Stuart,  who  is  to  be  per- 
sonated by  a  girl  in  New  York  only  nineteen  years  old,  who 
bears   a   striking  resemblance    to    the  unfortunate  queen. 
Other  costumes  were  for  the  Princess  of  Tennyson,  the  Em- 
press of  China,  Minerva,  L'Africaine,  Helen  of  Troy,  and 
Cleopatra.     A  number  of  modistes  in  town  have  been  very 
much  delighted  at  Worth's  failure  to  please  his  best  two 
patrons  ;  for  the  costumes  that  the  great  man-milliner  sent 
to  Lady  Mandeville  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  were  both  pro- 
nounced failures,  and  new  ones  were  ordered  from  our  own 
modistes.     To  prevent  duplicates  of  costumes  at  the  ball, 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  requested  that  all  of  her  guests  would  send 
to  her  a  description  of  the  character  they  were  to  represent, 
and,  to  further  simplify  matters,  a  number  of  leading  society 
women  got"  the  younger  members  of  their  own  particular 
circle  together  and  organized  quadrilles,  which  have  been 
rehearsed  indefatigably.    But,  unfortunately,  several  of  these 
quadrilles  have  been  broken  up.     The  internal   quarreling 
and  fighting  which  have  directly  resulted  from  the  ball  will 
probably  cause  enmity  to  exist  where  formerly  only  friend- 
ship prevailed  in  many  circles  of  society. 

One  of  the  quadrilles,  led  by  Mrs.  Astor,  had  an  awful 
experience.  It  was  decided  to  make  it  the  opera-bouffe 
quadrille,  and,  after  no  end  of  bickering  and  quarreling,  the 
characters  were  given  out  to  the  different  girls.  They  were 
to  represent  "Girofle'-Girofla,"  "  La  Belle  Helene,"  "  La  Fille 
-ct-  Madame  Angot,"  and  others  of  Lecocq's  anl  Offenbach's 
.sky  creations.  After  the  costumes  had  all  been  made  un- 
:.'s:  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Grace,  who  has  managed  French 
■e-a  for  many  years,  the  quadrille  met  for  the  first  re- 
hearsal in  the  presence  of  their  chaperons.     When  the  girls 


tripped  down  from  the  dressing-rooms,  the  utmost  horror 
was  caused,  for  it  was  at  once  found  that  the  costumes  which 
Th6o,  Aime'e,  and.  Judic  could  wear  with  impunity  were 
shockingly  vulgar  and  almost  indecent  when  worn  by  young 
society  girls.  So  the  quadrille  was  for  the  time  broken  up, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  it  was  got  together 
again.  Some  of  the  girls  insisted  on  wearing  their  old  cos- 
tumes, and  considerable  trouble  in.  this  set  still  exists. 
The  Dresden  China  quadrille,  which  Mrs.  Chapman  was  to 
have  led,  was  another  ambitious  effort.  In  it  all  the  young 
men  and  women  wore  brocade  costumes  made  to  represent 
Dresden  china,  and  they  danced  in  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
manner.  But  only  a  day  or  two  ago  Mr.  Henry  D.  Chap- 
man, whose  daughter  and  sister  were  both  in  the  set,  died, 
and,  of  course,  that  quadrille  will  be  broken  up,  unless  other 
arrangements  are  made. 

Miss  Buckley,  a  popular  society  girl,  will  appear  as  "  Ice," 
Miss  Turnure  as  an  Egyptian  Princess,  Miss  Townsend  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Silver  Mines,  and  Miss  Jay  as  "Mar- 
guerite." One  lady  is  to  go  as  "  Fire."  The  costume  con- 
sists of  yellow  satin  covered  with  glittering  bronze  leaves, 
which  reflect  every  ray  of  light  in  a  most  fantastic,  and  pict- 
uresque fashion.  Many  of  the  costumes  of  the  men  are  very 
extravagant.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Prince  Carnival,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  other  characters  of  that  class  give  wide  range  for 
personal  display.  Many  society  men  have  paid  from  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  for  their  costumes,  and  those 
who  got  off  with  a  couple  of  hundred  are  looked  upon  as  un- 
commonly lucky.  With  the  usual  American  enterprise,  the 
majority  of  the  guests  have  already  been  photographed  in 
their  costumes,  and  the  photographs  are  being  circulated 
among  society  people.  Every  one  of  the  guests  will  send  a 
special  photograph  of  his  or  her  costume  to  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
after  the  ball  is  over. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  is  a  woman  of  great  originality,  and 
she  started  out  only  a  few  months  ago  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming the  social  leader  of  the  literary  set  in  New  York, 
and  she  has  not  only  clutched  that  leadership,  but  has 
brought  together  and  developed  the  social  instincts  of  liter- 
ary people  to  a  most  satisfactory  extent.  She  began  by 
giving  a  series  of  readings,  to  which  she  invited  such  notable 
people  as  Mrs.  Burnett,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Henry  James, 
when  he  was  in  town,  and  Allan  Thorndyke  Rice,  the  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  All  of  the  better  elocu- 
tionists were  secured  for  recitations,  and  several  famous 
actors  and  actresses  who  were  invited  were  so  good  as  to 
attend,  and,  besides  enjoying  themselves,  furnish  another 
attraction  to  the  reception.  Mrs.  Harrison's  latest  idea,  and 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the  lot,  was  the  production  of 
a  paper  called  The  Ephemeton,  which  was  to  be  absolutely 
the  only  issue  of  its  kind,  and  never  to  be  attempted  again 
by  the  same  set.  The  Ephemeron  was  first  read  through  by 
the  elocutionist  of  the  evening,  and  then  beautifully  printed. 
Copies  were  distributed  to  the  guests.  In  it  were  short 
stories  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Mrs.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  wile  of  the  editor  of  the  Century,  Miss  Gil- 
der, who,  with  her  brother,  edits  the  Critic,  Miss  Lazarus, 
who  has  done  a  lot  of  literary  work,  Mr.  James  B.  Town- 
send,  and  others. 

But  as  successful  as  Mrs.  Harrison  has  been,  a  rival  has 
already  risen  to  dispute  with  her  the  honor  of  leading  the 
literary  set  of  New  York,  and  the  rival  grows  in  influence 
daily.  This  is  Mrs.  Courtland  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  founded  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  This  club, 
which  is  still  very  young,  is  given  over  to  discussions  of 
mighty  subjects,  and  is  rapidly  assuming  a  definite  plan  in 
the  world  of  thought.  The  last  session  at  Mrs.  Palmer's 
house,  on  Gramercy  Park,  discussed  "sociology."  Pro- 
fessor Sumner,  of  Yale,  whom  everybody  knows,  of  course, 
after  making  the  somewhat  questionable  statement  that  so- 
ciology was  at  the  present  moment  exciting  more  interest 
than  any  other  topic  in  the  world,  launched  boldly  into  his 
subject,  and  delivered  a  lecture  that  was  eagerly  displayed 
by  all  the  morning  papers  the  following  day.  He  was  an- 
swered by  Professor  Boyssen,  who  criticised  our  methods  of 
government,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  we  were  passing 
from  democracy  to  oligarchy.  Mr.  Allan  Thorndyke  Rice 
then  seized  Professor  Sumner's  argument,  and  attempted  to 
cut  it  to  pieces,  without  much  success.  He  was  followed 
later  on  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman,  who  is  also  a  light 
in  the  world  of  thought.  An  extraordinary  audience  listened 
to  the  arguments  of  these  learned  gentlemen.  Nearly  all 
the  prominent  divines,  many  of  the  best-known  lawyers,  a 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


'On  the  Wing;"  consists  of  rambling  notes  of  a  trip  to  this  coast 
made  bv  Mary  E.  Blake,  and  largely  taken  from  letters  written  to  the 
Boston  yournal.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  good,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  book  is  made  after  the  stereotyped  and  prejudiced  methods  of 
former  writing  visitors. 


"  HygieDe  for  Girls  "  is  a  short  manual  by  Doctor  J.  P.  Davis,  of 
New  York,  dedicated  to  Doctor  \.  Marion  Sims.  It  discusses  nerves, 
dress,  and  occupations  in  a  sensible  way,  but  gives  nothing  very  new  on 
the  subject.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "International  Scientific  Series"  is  "Science 
and  Politics."  by  Sheldon  Amos,  of  the  University  of  London^  The 
author,  previous  to  writing  this  extemely  valuable  work,  made  1  6wo- 
year's  journey  round  the  world.  The  results  of  his  political  ofcaeFra^ 
tions  and  comparisons  are  of  decided  interest.  Published  by  D.  Ajphv- 
ton  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  for  April  contains  an  interesting  and  well  illus- 
trated article  on  Rossetti,  the  poet-painter.  Other  excellent  papers  are; 
"An  Old  English  Manor,"  and  "A  Famous  Model."  The  engravings; 
are  unusually  good.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York  ;  price,  $3  50  per  annum. In  the  No  ih  Amer- 
ican Review  for  April,  the  aspects  of  divorce  are  presented  by  the  Rev.. 
Doctor  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  and  Judge  John  A.  Jameson.  Senator- 
John  A.  Logan  sets  forth  the  need  which  exists  for  "  National  Aid  to* 
Public  Schools  "  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  Rev.  Doc- 
tor Howard  Crosby  writes  of  "The  Dangerous  Classes."  James  C. 
Welling,  President  of  Columbia  University,  treats  of  "Race  Educa- 
tion." "The  Water  Supply  of  Cities"  is  discussed  by  Charles  F.  Win- 
gate;  "Ethical  Systems,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  Hedge;  "Street-Beg- 
ging." by  Rev.  Doctor  Charles  F.  Deems  ;  and  "  Criticism  and  Chris-- 

tianity,"  by  O.  B.  Frothingham. Among  other  interesting  articles. 

in  the  Victorian  Review  for  February  are  "Electric  Lighting,"  by  S. 
F.  Page;  "On  the  Warpath  in  New  Caledonia,"  by  Julian  Thomas; 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  New  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  by  H.  Mac- 
kennon  ;  and  "An  Embarrassment  of  Strikes,"  by  J.  P.  Thomas. 
The  Modern  Age  for  April  numbers  among  its  contents  ' '  A  Fa- 
ble and  a  Poem,"  by  Ivan  Tourgenieff;  one  of  Theophile  Gautier's 
stories,  entitled  "  Diomed's  Daughter;"  a  tale  by  the  late  Grenvillo 
Murray;  "Richard  Wagner  as  a  Stage  Manager"  and  "  Reminis- 
cences,"  by  Flotow,  the  composer  of  Martha. 


number  of  society  people  with  slightly  "  blue  "  tendencies, 
and  several  of  the  heavy  weights  of  the  financial  world,  were 
in  attendance,  and  were  absorbed  listeners  from  beginning 
to  end.  Considerable  remark  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  foreign  notables  now  in  town,  including  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  three  or  four 
barons  and  French  and  Italian  noblemen,  and  all  of  the 
American  girls  who  had  married  titles  and  are  now  in  town 
trying  to  dazzle  their  sisters,  attended.  The  Marquis  de 
Lanza  and  his  wife,  although  they  did  not  know  Mrs.  Palmer, 
went  there,  introduced  themselves,  and  begged  that  they 
might  hear  the  discussion.  It  is  rather  creditable  to  the 
foreign  contingent  that  they  should  rush  so  eagerly  to  hear  a 
thing  of  this  sort,  and  the  fact  was  much  commented  on. 
Mrs? Burton  Harrison  was  there,  too,  with  Mrs.  Burnett; 
but  both  of 'these  charming  ladies  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd  of  deep  thinkers. 

The  next  day  every  paper  had  a  column  or  two  about  the 
event,  and  Mrs.  Palmer's  fame  as  a  hostess  was  largely  in- 
creased. On  the  whole,  her  position  is  a  little  bit  better 
than  Mrs.  Harrison's,  though  she  has  by  no  means  as  many 
fashionable  people  on  her  list.  However,  if  an  element  must 
be  missed  from  a  reception  of  this  sort,  the  fashionable  ele 
ment  can  be  easiest  spared.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  23, 1883. 


Imitation  diamonds  are  often  set  with  tin-foil  behind  them 
to  increase  their  brilliancy.  A  Chicago  man  had  a  genuine 
stone  mounted  in  that  way,  and  cleared  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  week  by  betting  on  its  value,  the  losers  being  led 
astray  by  the  backing  of  tin. 


Professor  See,  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  says  that  the  new  ex- 
tract of  li!y-of-the-valley  is  one  of  the  most  important  reme- 
dies in  heart  disease  known.     It  is  a  powerful  poison, 


Announcements  ;  The  Blackwoods  have  just  published  a  new  satiri- 
cal novel,  "My  Trivial  Lite  and  Misfortunes,  by  a  Plain  Woman," un- 
der mysterious  circumstances.  The  author  is  so  determined  to  remain 
unknown  that  she  has  made  all  her  arrangements  with  her  publishers  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  London  Times.     It  is  to  be  reprinted  in 

this  country  by  the  Putnams. Blanchard  Jerrold's  "Days   with 

Great  Authors,"  with  a  number  of  new  illustrations,  is  announced  br 

R.  Worthington. The  next  volume  of   the  "  Famous  Women" 

series  is  not  to  be  a  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  one  of  her 
strange  and  brilliant  sister,  Emily. The  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  is  about  to  publish  in  London  a  book  concerning  her  life  in 
America.     It  is  to  be  entitled,   "Ten  Years  on  a  Georgian  Plantation 

since  the  War." Mr.  Main  has  made  divers  selections  from  his 

"Treasury  of  English  Sonnets,"  which  are  soon  to  be  published  in  El- 
zevir form,  under  the  title  of  "  CCC.   English  Sonnets,  the  Best  in  the 

Language." Miss  Helen  Mercier.  a  Dutch  lady,  ispassingthrough 

the  press  at  Amsterdam  a  prose  translation  into  Dutch  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's "  Aurora  Leigh. "    The  Englishwoman's  verse  did  not  lend  itself 

readily  to  Dutch  rhythm. Maurice  Kingsley,   a  son  of  the  late 

Charles  Kingsley,  has  inherited  some  portion  at  least  of  his  father's 
mantle.  A  Mexican  story,  "The  Puerto  de  Medina."  recently  copied 
by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  was  the  young  man's  first  effort  in  litera- 
ture. His  sister,  Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  is  a  writer  of  refined  and  grace- 
ful prose. 

A  sheet  of  verse,  entitled  "Flights  in  Metre,"  by  A.  H.  Isler,  has 
come  from  the  classic  soil  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Its  author  requests  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  verse.  The  page  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  "Songs  for  Marie,"  "Songs  for  one  who  can  best  under- 
stand them,"  "  Innamorata,"  and  "Miscellaneous."  The  author,  in 
most  of  the  pieces,  seems  to  be  intensely  unhappy.  What  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  is  not  exactly  clear.  He  speaks,  however,  very  frequently  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  who  aredesertinghim.  Indeed,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  he  mildly  approaches  profanity  : 

"  Mother  of  Jesus  !    pray  with  me;  ( 

Few  are  the  friends  who  stay  with  me!' 
It  may  be  that  they  have  stopped  liking  poetry.     In  the  "  Marie  "  de- 
partment, we  learn  at  the  end  that — 

"  She  has  gone;    yea,  gone  forever. 

Far  bayond  the  Lethean  river,  _ 

To  that  beautiful,  enchanting,  bright,  cheerful  world  above." 
In  the  last  line  it  seems  a  race  to  see  which  adjective  will  get  in  first. 
It  is  very  evident  why  Marie  left  for  Canada.  The  poet  mentions  quite 
a  list  of  persons  who  have  thus  left  him  ;  some  apparently  departed  for 
Milwaukee,  while  others  are  visiting  New  Orleans,  as  he  refers  quite 
frequently  to  the  "hot  breezes  of  the  South."  He  tears  open  his  in- 
most being  and  thus  discloses  the  agony  of  his  soul  in  the  following 
dialogue  of  farewell : 

"  He —  Here's  a  bud  of  a  rose 

She — For  whom? 

He —  Who'd  you  suppose, 

If  not  for  you? 
She—  Oh!   pardon. 

He—  Come,  good-night,  I  must  go! 
She— But  you  hasten  so  slowl 
He—  And  you  are  so  cruel!" 
There  was  evidently  trouble  in  the  Isler  family.      The  old  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  poetical  offspring,  was  one  of  the  boys,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
I.  did  not  agree  as  well  as  they  might  have.     The  following  reveals  the 
domestic  skeleton  : 

"  O,  horrors  !    I  see 
My  father  stagg'ring — reeling  towards  me; 
I  see  the  tears  in  mother's  eyes;    May, 
May  !   come  here  to  me.     O,  what  shall  we  do  ; 
Where  shall  we  go  to  keep  out  of  his  way? 
Come  May  ;  quick,  quick  !  he'll  strike  you.     There,  there  ! 
He's  striking  mother  !     She  reels  !   she  falls  !     See, 
See  !     May  !     May  !  he  is  coming  here  !     Where 
Can  we  go?     He  comes!  he  comes!     O,  heaven!  be 
With  us,  Great  God  !  " 
Mrs   Isler  was  not  as  spry  with  flatirons  as  most  Ohio  women.     The 
son  is  doubly  afflicted,  for,  besides  the  taste  for  poetry,  he  has  inherited 
the  paternal  failing,  and,  really,  onemighr-be  almost  persuaded  that  he 
came  originally  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  accomplished 
is  he  at  seeing  all  manner  of  z-oblogical  specimens : 

"  Your  arms  entwine  me  like  a  snake,  _ 

Your  mouth,  oh,  your  passionate  mouth. 
"  Ah  !   it  comes  before  my  eyes.     See !  see  !     Ye 
Infernal  fiends'   why  come  ye  here?     How  dare     _ 
Ye  come?    Away !   mock  me  not  with  your  stare  ! 

"  Hear  the  mocking  moans 
Of  the  madden'd  demons,  in  deep,  wild  tones ! 
See  them  hurl  their  victims  into  the  hot  mire! 
Now  see  the  devils  dance !    What!     Are  they  stones' 
In  a  briefly  lucid  moment,  between  the  acts,  he  exclaims  : 
"  Am  I  well  or  unwell? 
Am  I  living  at  all? 
Pray,  can  any  one  tell — _ 
Am  I  well  or  unwell?" 
Without  attempting  to  be  Mr.  Isler's  physicians,  or  to  minister  to  what 
is  evidently  a  mind  diseased,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
unwell. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    MYSTERIOUS    DISAPPEARANCE. 


I  am  a  physician,  and  among  my  patients  number  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  army  officer.  The  general's  wife  was  a  case 
of  nervois  debility.  She  had,  so  to  speak,  a  genius  for  nerv- 
ousness ;  her  body,  like  her  soul,  vibrated  at  a  touch,  like  a 
delicate  stringed  instrument  under  a  skilled  master's  hand. 
She  was  an  excellent  wife,  and  she  adored  a  second  hus- 
band, whom  she  married  soon  after  the  death  of  the  gen- 
eral, whose  title  the  world  continued  to  give  her. 

She  worshiped  the  last  husband,  .but,  unfortunately,  the 
unworthy  scamp — much  younger  than  his  wife — in  no  way 
deserved  the  self-sacrificing  tenderness  and  the  loving  solici- 
tude with  which  she  treated  him.  Whenever  and  wherever 
an  inducement  offered,he  stole  away  from  their  elegant  home, 
and  spent  the  night  as  well  as  his  wife's  money  in  dissipation. 

The  wife's  sorrow  and  despair  were  boundless,  all  the 
more  as  the  frivolous  youth,  who  had  every  reason  to  avoid 
an  open  rupture,  knew  how  to  preserve  appearances  with  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  indisputable  evasions  and  excuses. 
He  Lied  and  cheated  with  the  thorough  adroitness  and  un- 
tiring attention  of  a  man  to  whom  fraud  and  artifice  yielded 
a  yearly  income  of  many  thousands.  Thus  she  was  abso- 
lutely unable  to  get  any  proof  of  his  infidelity.  Neverthe- 
less, her  unerring  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  her  husband 
deceived  her  and  was  unfaithful,  a  thought  which  sufficed  to 
entirely  unsettle  her  highly  nervous  organization. 

Moreover,  she  put  his  different  statements  together,  and 
discovered  little  contradictions — deficiencies.  Then  the  poor 
woman  shed  bitter  tears  and  sobbed  in  heart-breaking  fash- 
ion, and  became  so  miserable  that  she  was  not  ashamed, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  consult  me,  her  family  physician 
and  trusted  adviser.  At  first  I  strove  to  calm  her  in  the 
usual  way,  by  lying. 

But,  alas  !  I  soon  saw  these  innocent  expedients  were 
not  sufficient.  So  the  general's  wife  often  sat  for  hours  in 
my  study,  crying,  and  wringing  her  hands  with  incessant 
grief.  One  day  she  sat  on  the  sofa,  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands,  groaning  and  moaning  in  agony  of  soul.  Without 
design  beyond  trying  to  soothe  her,  I  smoothed  her  forehead 
several  times  with  my  hand,  and  saw,  to  my  great  surprise, 
the  sobbing  woman  become  quiet,  involuntarily  let  her  hands 
fall  to  her  side,  draw  regular  breath,  and  soon  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

My  astonishment  merged  in  joy,  for  the  poor  woman  with 
her  grief  had  become  a  little  troublesome.  Therefore,  I 
ordered  my  servant  to  roll  the  sofa  on  which  she  slumbered 
into  the  next  room.  After  a  while,  I  awakened  her  by  blow- 
ing in  her  face,  and  told  her  she  had  slept. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  answered ;  "  that  has  done  me  a  world  of  good. 
I  feel,  indeed,  that  you  are  right,  doctor.  Probably  I  have 
been  a  fool  to  suspect  my  good  husband."  She  gratefully 
pressed  my  hand,  and  departed,  hopefully  smiling. 

About  a  month  afterward,  the  coupe"  of  the  general's  wife 
stopped  again  before  my  door,  and  the  poor  wife  sat  with 
weeping  eyes  in  my  study.  Renewed  groans,  renewed  tears. 
I  told  her  to  go  the  little  rooom.  I  made  the  same  passes 
lightly  over  her  brow  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  she 
slept  again  in  a  moment.  Again  she  awoke  in  calmer  state, 
and  hastened  to  her  husband.  She  repeated  her  call  quite 
frequently. 

One  day  the  general's  wife  came  to  me  unusually  agitated, 
and  confessed  with  tears  that  her  husband  had  not  come  home 
the  previous  night.  My  office  hours  were  nearly  over  ;  my 
waiting-room  was  thronged.  I  gently  led  her  into  the  little 
room,  put  her  to  sleep  as  usual,  locked  the  door,  and  went 
back  to  my  studies.  My  servant  brought  an  urgent  dis- 
patch. A  Brazilian  prince  was  dangerously  ill ;  a  difficult 
surgical  operation  must  be  performed,  and  they  honored  me 
with  a  request  that  I  should  perform  it.  The  steamship 
would  leave  Bordeaux  next  morning.  To  catch  the  night- 
train  I  must  start  at  once.  I  excused  myself  to  my  patients. 
I  quickly  packed  all  the  necessary  instruments  and  books, 
bought  a  ticket,  and  soon  left  Paris  far  behind. 

The  train  was  late;  the  steamer  was  waiting  for  us.  I  was 
scarcely  on  deck  before  the  signal  for  departure  sounded, 
and  we  were  moving.  I  went  at  once  to  my  cabin,  unpacked 
my  scientific  works,  and  lost  myself  in  reading.  I  thought 
of  the  great  honor  fallen  to  my  share,  and  alternated  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Wearied  with  the  day's  excitement,  I  went  early  to  sleep, 
and  did  not  wake  till  morning.  I  went  on  deck.  The  cap- 
tain approached  me. 

"We  seem  to  have  come  a  good  way,  captain  ? " 

"  Four  hundred  miles,"  was  his  answer. 

"  And  where  do  you  intend  to  stop  on  the  way  ?  " 

"  Nowhere.  We  go  directly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  thirty- 
six  days'  voyage  lies  before  us."  A  steamer  went  much 
slower  in  those  days  than  now. 

"  Thirty-six  days  ! "  I  cried,  mechanically.  "  No  trifle 
that,  captain  ;  a  long  time — a  very,  very  long  time  indeed  ! " 

I  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  play  of  the  waves.  A  dark 
presentiment  suddenly  troubled  me.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  had  forgotten  something. 

But  what  could  I  have  forgotten  ?  What— what  had 
slipped  my  mind  ?  Suddenly  I  groaned  aloud.  Like  light- 
ning it  had  flashed  through  my  head.  The  general's  wife  ! 
I  had  forgotten  the  general's  wife — the  general's  wife  in  a 
complete  catalepsy — the  general's  wife  locked  in  the  little 
room  which  my  people  never  entered,  the  key  of  which  I 
carried  with  me  ! 

"  Captain,"  i  cried,  lifting  my  hands  imploringly,  "  I 
must  instantly  send  a  telegram  !  " 

The  captain  took  two  swift  steps  sidewise  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me  in  a  singular  way.  He  evidently  believed  that  I 
had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 

"I  must — I  must  telegraph,  captain,"  I  insisted.  "I  have 
forgotten  the  general's  wife,  captain  ;  the  general's  wife  who 
is  asleep.     Do  you  hear,  captain?     She  is  asleep  !" 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the  cap- 
tain, impatiently.  "  If  you  left  her  asleep  she  must  have 
wakened  by  this  time  ! "  He  turned  his  back,  laughing 
hoarsely,  and  ordered  two  sailors  not  to  lose  sight  of  me. 

I  need  not  say  what  a  terrible  day  I  passed.  Sleeping  or 
■waking,  I  always  saw  the  dreadful  picture  of  the  poor  wom- 
an sunk  in  sleep  lying  on  the  sofa — on  the  sofa  from  which 
she  could  never  rise. 

In  what  a  state  I  found  myself  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  it 


would  not  be  easy  for  you  to  imagine.  At  last  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  in  sight.  I  threw  myself  into  a  boat,  sprang  ashore, 
and  ran  to  the  telegraph  office.  "  Break  open  door  of  small 
room  j  wake  up  the  general's  wife  /  " 

**  *  *  *  *  *  * 

When  the  dissipated  husband  of  the  general's  wife  dis- 
covered that  she,  too,  had  been  out  all  night,  he  gave  the 
matter  no  more  thought  than  to  use  the  favorable  opportunity 
for  another  carousal. 

"Is  madame  home  yet ?"  he  nonchalantly  asked  the  porter, 
as  he  returned  the  second  morning. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  porter.  The  affair  did  not  trouble 
him,  but  it  began  to  appear  strange. 

The  third  day  went  by,  the  fourth  came,  and  no  sign  of 
the  general's  wife.  Her  husband  became  uneasy.  He  sent 
to  her  relatives  in  the  country.  They  had  not  seen  her  for 
years.  The  young  man's  disquiet  increased  from  hour  to 
hour.  The  fifth  day  he  informed  the  police.  Their  search 
was  vain.  It  was  found  that  she  had  been  to  me  that  day, 
but  they  could  go  no  farther.  Hundreds  of  patients  daily 
went  in  and  out  of  my  office,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  anoth- 
er, which  opened  directly  on  the  stairs. 

My  people  could  not  remember  about  her,  the  police  could 
not  think  of  searching  my  rooms,  neither  did  it  occur  to  my 
servant  to  force  open  the  small  room,  since  I  frequently 
locked  it  when  I  wanted  to  guard  some  valuable  object  or 
interesting  study.  So  the  disappearance  of  the  general's 
wife  remained  an  unsolvable  riddle. 

One  believes  what  one  wishes.  So,  when  four  days  more 
passed,  the  husband  was  convinced  his  wife  never  would  re- 
turn. He  said  to  himself,  with  a  certain  painful  satisfaction  : 
"  The  poor  thing  has  killed  herself !  From  love  of  me,  no 
doubt ! " 

According  to  the  marriage  contract  the  wife's  wealth  now 
belonged  to  him.  A  skillful  lawyer  at  once  arranged  every- 
thing. The  young  widower  inaugurated  his  monarchy  by 
making  such  alterations  in  the  stately  old  house  as  his  own 
somewhat  loud  taste  dictated.  His  wife's  boudoir  was 
changed  to  a  smoking-room.  In  place  of  the  dining-room  a 
museum  of  weapons  appeared.  The  small  blue  parlor  served 
as  billiard-room.  The  carriage  in  which  the  general's  wife 
used  to  ride  afternoons  was  sold  and  replaced  by  a  yellow 
English  dog-cart.  She  had  prided  herself  upon  simple,  un- 
ostentatious livery  ;  her  widower  dressed  his  servants  in  red, 
gold-embroidered  uniform. 

One  evening  my  servant  was  called  to  the  door  by  a  stout 
stranger  suffering  from  dropsy,  who  wanted  me  to  cure  him. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  not  been  in  Paris  for 
over  a  month,  a  messenger  ran  up  the  steps  and  handed  him 
a  dispatch.     My  servant  read,  turned  pale,  and  cried  : 

"  Quick,  quick  !     Break  open  the  door  of  the  little  room  !" 

The  dropsical  man  was  so  frightened  at  the  outcry  that  he 
fell  in  a  swoon.  Without  troubling  himself  about  him,  my 
servant  ran  through  the  study,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  door 
of  the  inner  room,  and  burst  it  in. 

On  the  sofa  lay  the  general's  wife,  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  dust.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  tears,  rice- 
powder,  and  dust,  her  face,  never  pretty,  had  gained  the  look 
of  a  caricature.  She  was  an  awful  sight.  My  servant  was 
familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  catalepsy,  so  he  wasted  no 
time  in  blowing  strongly  in  her  face.  She  was  not  dead, 
but,  of  course,  much  emaciated.  At  last  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  have  dried  her 
tears. 

"  Dear  doctor,"  said  she,  in  a  weak  voice,  "  I  feel  a  little 
encouraged.  I  believe  I  have  wronged  my  husband.  He 
has  really  passed  the  night  at  the  club.  I  will  hasten  to  em- 
brace him." 

She  arose  and  went  to  the  door.  My  servant  was  so  ex- 
cited that  no  word  passed  his  lips.  She  passed  through  the 
study.  When  the  dropsical  patient,  who  had  just  recovered 
consciousness,  caught  sight  of  her,  he  cried  in  horror  :  "  Is 
this  the  state  in  which  patients  come  out  of  the  private 
room  ? "  and  fled  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  house  of  the  lady  was  not  far  from  the  mine.  She 
hurried  home.  At  the  door  she  stopped  in  wonder.  Was 
she  awake?  This  could  not  possibly  be  her  plain  house. 
The  vestibule  was  decorated  with  gay  frescoes,  a  confusion 
of  glaring  escutcheons,  and  bizarre  flowers. 

Speechless  with  amazement  she  went  up-stairs,  intending 
to  pass  through  the  small  blue  parlor  to  her  boudoir. 

There  was  neither  little  blue  parlor  nor  boudoir.  In  one 
was  a  billiard-table  ;  in  the  other  a  collection  of  pipes  ! 

The  general's  wife  sank  into  a  chair  to  collect  her  confused 
thoughts. 

Suddenly  she  rose ;  she  could  hear  voices  near  by. 
Laughter  and  singing  met  her  ear.  She  hurried  to  a  por- 
tiere, quickly  and  resolutely  lifted  it.  Horrible  !  Her  hus- 
band sat  with  some  ladies  at  a  richly  spread  table. 

The  servant,  at  a  glimpse  of  the  general's  wife,  who  seemed 
to  have  risen  from  her  grave,  let  plate  and  dish  fall.  The 
women  fled  with  frightful  shrieks,  while  the  supposed 
widower,  who  had  drank  a  little  more  than  necessary,  flung 
himself  on  his  knees,  and,  deathly  pale,  stammered  : 

"  It  is  her  spirit !     Forgive  me  1 " 

"  Leave  the  house  I"  cried  the  general's  wife.  "Lackeys, 
know  your  true  mistress,  and  chase  this  unworthy  wretch 
from  the  house  1 " 

The  servants,  who  from  fear  had  kept  aloof,  obeyed  her 
command. 

As  the  sorely  troubled  woman  with  great  satisfaction 
watched  them  execute  her  order,  she  saw  my  servant,  who 
had  followed  her  unobserved. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 

"  Madame,"  my  servant  replied,  "  you  have  slept  for  five 
weeks." 

"  O,  fool  that  I  have  been  !"  she  cried,  with  deep  groan 
"  When  one  has  slept  for  so  long  a  period  one  need  never 
awake!" — Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Argonaut 
by  E.  F.  Dawson. 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  had  a  big  head  on  a  small  body. 
"Is  that  Stephens?"  asked  a  large,  North  Georgia  man  one 
day  in  his  presence ;  "  if  I  greased  him  under  the  ears,  I 
could  swallow  him  whole."  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my 
friend,"  said  the  little  governor  ;  "  and  you  would  then  have 
more  brains  in  your  stpmach  than  ever  you  had  under  your 
hat." 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Tabor  and  the   Drummer. 

When  Senator  Tabor  was  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  train  go- 
ing to  Washington  to  take  his  seat,  he  met  a  Hebrew  drum- 
mer who  had  known  him  some  time  by  reputation.  To  pass 
the  time  they  engaged  in  a  game  of  seven-up.  The  play  was 
even  until  the  close  of  the  second  game,  when  the  drummer 
received  four  kings  and  an  eight-spot.  A  queen  was  turned 
up.  "  Great  God  !  "  said  the  drummer  ;  "  Mr.  Dabor,  I 
visht  it  was  boker.  If  ve  vas  playin'  boker  I  vood  bet  you 
my  whole  bun-dell."  "  How  much  is  your  bundle  ?  "  asked 
the  noble  Senator  from  Colorado.  "  Doo  hundred  and  fifty 
tollars,"  replied  the  drummer.  "  Well,"  replied  Tabor,  "  if 
vou  give  me  the  queen  which  is  turned,  I  will  go  you." 
"Tun."  FaiH  the  drummer,  and  Tabor  picked  up  the  queen. 
'•  Dot  ees  a  shnap,"  whispered  the  drummer,  showing  his 
hand  to  a  man  in  the  next  seat.  "  I  should  smile,"  answered 
the  man,  laconically.  "  Vood  you  like  to  bet  some  more, 
Meester  Dabor?"  asked  the  commercial  tourist,  with  an  in- 
sinuating smile.  "Yes,"  said  the  noble  Senator,  "  I  have  a 
fair  hand  ;  I  will  make  it  five  hundred  dollars."  "I  haf  only 
fifty,"  said  the  drummer,  and  he  made  his  bet  good  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  "What  haf  you  got,  Meester  Dabor?" 
"  Four  aces,"  answered  Colorado's  favorite  son,  showing  the 
fatal  one-spots.  The  drummer  was  perfectly  paralyzed,  and 
was  unable  to  speak  while  the  noble  Senator  stowed  the  pot 
in  his  togs.  Slowly  drawing  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  Colo- 
rado's favorite  was  about  to  light  up  and  withdraw,  when  the 
drummer  recovei^d  his  sense  of  speech.  Leaning  forward, 
he  said  :  "  Eet  ish  all  right,  Meester  Dabor,  you  haf  won  de 
money  square  ;  but  great  Godd  I  Meester  Dabor,  vat  had 
der  g-veen  to  do  mit  four  aces?" — Kansas  City  Times. 

Bookishness. 
A  Teutonic  professor  has  published  a  volume  of  fiction, 
and  he  calls  it  "  Only  a  Word."  Probably  if  he  were  to  write 
a  sentence,  he  would  bring  it   out  in  a  magazine  as  a  serial. 

"Animal  Intelligence  "  is  the  name  of  the  latest  volume 

in  the  "  International  Scientific  Series."  It  is  an  imported 
English  book,  and  is  therefore  wholly  deficient  in  humorous 

statistics  on  the  heel-power  of  the  Kentucky  mule. There 

is  a  book,  not  long  published,  called  "  Short  Sayings  of 
Great  Men."  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  or  not  it 
contains  the  short  sayings  made  by  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 
when  he  put  the  hot  end  of  his  cigar  in  his  mouth.  If  it 
does  contain  this  short  saying,  then  the  volume  is  unfit  for 
circulation  in  the  Sunday-school  classes — while  the  teacher 

is  looking. There  is  a  new  edition  of  the  poetical  works 

of  Mr.  John  Milton  now  for  sale.  Mr.  Milton  was  private 
secretary  to  General  Oliver  Cromwell  when  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  Protector  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  It 
was  while  holding  this  position  that  Mr.  Milton  gained  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  practical  politics,  which  led  him  to 
describe  two  henchmen  of  some  local  boss  as  being  "thick 

as  thieves  in  Vallambrosa." In  the  March  number  of  the 

Atlantic  monthly,  Mr.  Harry  Jim  (if  we  may  be  thus  famil- 
iar) has  an  essay  on  the  acting  of  Signor  Tomaso  Salvini. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  criticism,  and  almost  as  exhaustive  as  the 
Italian  author's  "  Othello."  But  there  is  no  need  to  waste 
words  in  describing  the  success  in  America  of  this  great  his- 
trionic artist,  for  we  may  adopt  and  adapt  the  phrase  of  his 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  J.  Caesar,  and  say:  "Sal- 
vini, vidi,  vici." — Lift. 

French   J« 

At  the  cafe" :  "  Waiter,  take  away  this  soup  ;  it's  as  cold  as 
ice."  "  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken,  sir  !  I  tasted  it  as  I 
was  bringing  it,  and  it's  nice  and  hot,  sir  I "  "  Tasted  it  ! " 
"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  sir  1     I  only  just  put  my  finger  into  it,  sir  1 " 

The  hilarity  of  the  dinner-table  is  interrupted  by  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  as  a  clumsy  servant,  his  arms  laden  with 
plates,  falls  over  a  wine-cooler.  "  You  infernal  idiot  ! " 
screams  the  host ;  "  how  many  plates  have  you  gone  and 
smashed  now?"  "Not  one,  sir!"  "Then,  if  you  haven't 
smashed  any,  what  the  deuce  did  you  mean  by  making  all 
that  noise,  eh?" 

A  diplomatist  is  having  an  after-dinner  talk  with  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  Oriental  sovereign  to  whose  court  he  is  accred- 
ited. "  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  your  system  of 
government,"  he  says,  laughingly,  "  is  its  murderous  tenden- 
cy. Why,  not  a  single  one  of  your  Sultans  has  died  in  his 
bed  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  ! "  "  You  mistake, 
sir,"  says  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  patriotic  warmth.  "  Four 
of  them  have  died  in  their  beds  during  that  period.  Though 
I  must  admit  that  in  each  case  the  royal  sleeper  was  found 
with  the  mattress  on  top  of  him  ! " — New  York  World. 

Chips  from  Various  Blockheads. 

He  came  home  late  the  other  night,  and  his  wife  woke  up 
and  found  him  with  a  burning  match  trying  to  light  the  cold 
water  tap  over  the  marble  basin  in  his  dressing-room. 
"James,"  she  said,  "that  is  not  the  gas-burner."  "I  know 
it  now,  my  love,"  he  replied,  unsteadily  ;  "  fact  is,  I've  been 
overworked,  and  that's  the  reason  I  made  a  mistake."  "Yes, 
you  look  as  if  you'd  been  lifting  a  good  deal,"  she  quietly 
answered,  as  she  returned  to  her  pillow. 

A  member  of  Congress  who  was  invited  to  a  dinner  at 
Washington  is  now  telling  his  constituents  all  about  it. 
"  There  wasn't  anything  on  the  table  when  I  got  there,"  he 
says,  "  but  some  forks  and  spoons  and  bricky-brac.  Pres- 
ently they  brought  in  some  soup.  As  I  didn't  see  nothin' 
else,  I  thought  I'd  eat  all  the  soup  I  could,  though  soup  is  a 
mighty  poor  dinner  to  invite  a  feller  to.  So  I  was  helped 
four  times  ;  and  then  came  on  the  finest  dinner  I  ever  see, 
and  there  I  set,"  groaned  he,  "  chock  full  of  soup  ! " 

A  commercial  traveler  representing  a  silk-house,  showed 
a  customer  a  dollar-and-a-quarter  silk,  which,  knowing  his 
man,  he  quoted  at  ninety-seven  cents.  "  You  don't  call  that 
cheap,"  said  the  customer.  "  I've  got  some  that  beats  that, 
which  I  sell  for  eighty  cents."  The  commercial  traveler 
asked  to  look  at  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  dollar-and-forty- 
cent  silk.  "  Well,"  said  the  silk  drummer,  "  that  is  cheap. 
I'll  take  twenty  yards  for  my  wife."  The  merchant  wanted 
to  get  out  of  it  on  the  plea  of  a  joke,  but  the  other  id  down 
the  money  and  took  the  silk.     His  attempt   i  wij 

prices  cost  the  merchant  twelve  dollars. — Fr. 
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If  there  is  a  question  of  importance  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  of  them  ;  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
State,  and  all  of  them  ;  and  one  which  more  than  any  or  all 
others  involves  the  future  progress  of  all  industries  and  the 
welfare  of  all  classes — it  is  that  of  railroads.  With  the  pro- 
tection of  present  roads  and  the  growth  of  future  ones  is 
involved  every  interest  in  California.  Without  them,  we 
would  have  remained  isolated  and  unprosperous  ;  with  them, 
and  since  their  construction,  and  by  reason  of  their  building, 
we  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
have  advanced  slowly  and  healthfully  in  population  and  in 
the  creation  of  property  values.  With  other  roads  com- 
pleted which  are  now  in  progress  of  construction,  and  which 
are  contemplated,  in  order  to  perfect  the  "system,"  the  fut 
ure  is  rendered  safe,  California  becomes  the  gateway  of  a 
splendid  commerce,  and  San  Francisco  the  embarcadero  of 
a  magnificent  intercontinental  and  transcontinental  trade 
With  a  system  that  shall  give  us  local  roads  penetrating  to 
our  valleys,  extending  to  all  our  adjacent  States  and  Terri- 
tories, with  Atlantic  connections,  and  all  concentrating  in 
San  Francisco,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  conclude 
that  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  our  career.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  considerations  is  that  these  contemplated 
roads  should  be  built,  and  that  nothing  should  be  permitted 
-  to  occur  which  can  delay  or  arrest  them.  Hence,  the  first 
and  most  important  question,  the  one  which  overshadows 
all  others,  is  to  bring  about — we  may  use  the  word  "  re- 
establish " — the  good  feeling  that  has  heretofore,  and  up  to 
within  a  short  period,  existed  between  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  railroad-builders.  We  recall  with  distinctness 
the  ante-railroad  era,  when  all  our  freight  was  transported 
by  sail,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  passage  around  Cape 
Horn,  or  by  steam,  to  meet  the  perils  of  iwo  oceans  and  an 
isthmus  transit ;  when  our  immigrants  and  travelers  going 
eastward  or  returning  therefrom  were  compelled  to  clamber 
the  continent  on  wheels,  or  endure  the  hazards  of  ocean 
storms,  and  the  diseases  and  discomforts  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. We  recall  the  long  and  tedious  passenger  transits, 
with  their  attending  inconveniences  of  freight  transpor- 
tation, consuming  months  of  tedious  and  most  vexatious 
delays.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  devices  of  speculative 
commerce — the  fraudulent  invoices,  the  false  reports  of  mer 
chandise  on  the  way,  and  the  multifarious  tricks,  and  crimes, 
swindling  deviltries  of  trade.  We  recall,  with  vivid 
:tion,  the  cunning  stratagems  which  gave  fictitious 
■  to  the  coffee  we  drank  and  the  rice  of  which  we  made 


our  puddings.  Everything,  from  the  soothing-syrup  which 
drugged  our  babies  to  the  ultimate  nail  which  closed  our 
coffins  and  the  Ames  shovel,  warranted  steel,  which  hid 
earth  in  earth,  when  we  passed  in  our  final  chips  to  Him  who 
deals  the  chances  of  life — everything  was  monopolized, 
cribbed,  and  cornered,  and  by  the  same  class  that  is  now 
loudest  in  the  outcry  against  the  extortions  of  corporate 
greed.  We  recall  the  earnest  general  effort  we  all  of  us 
united  in  making  for  government  aid  to  an  improved  and 
better  transcontinental  highway.  The  writer  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  monster  petition,  asking  government  aid  for  a  stage- 
road  and  post-line  across  the  continent,  and  stood  for  days 
at  the  corners  of  Montgomery  Street,  soliciting  signatures 
for  a  wagon-road.  This  monster  book,  with  three  hundred 
thousand  signatures,  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington.  We  recall  the  pony  express 
with  its  fleet-winged  messengers.  We  remember  the  first 
information  which  reached  us  that  certain  citizens  of  Sacra- 
mento had  conceived  and  seriously  proposed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  transcontinental  railroad  to  climb  the  Sierra,  cross 
the  deserts  and  the  plains,  and  to  unite  us  with  our  Eastern 
homes.  At  first  this  announcement  was  received  with  sus- 
picion and  incredulity.  It  was  the  dream  of  crazy  men.  If 
not  impracticable,  it  was  a  decade  in  advance  of  conditions 
which  would  make  its  accomplishment  possible.  The  finan- 
cial world  was  embarrassed.  Political  conditions  were  dis- 
turbed. The  country  had  entered  upon  the  dark  days  of 
civil  var.  Our  surprise  ultimately  settled  down  into  a  sneer 
at  these  village  magnates,  who  had  the  audacity  to  think 
they  could  impose  their  Dutch  Flat  swindle  of  a  local  wagon- 
road  upon  us  wise  men  of  San  Francisco  as  a  great  interna- 
tional highway.  We  recall  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  moved 
at  the  Sacramento  River  front  as  the  beginning  of  this  en- 
terprise, and  all  its  opposition,  its  hinderances,  its  suits  at 
law,  and  its  vexations.  Its  promoters  were  five  gentlemen 
of  Sacramento,  friends  and  acquaintances  of  years.  They 
were  not  rich,  but  they  knew  that  at  that  time  rich  men  did 
not  build  railroads,  nor  were  railroads  constructed  from  the 
accumulations  of  hoarded  wealth.  If  they  had  not  wealth, 
they  had  youth,  health,  confidence,  energy,  brains,  and  some 
money.  They  knew  that  they  had  entered  upon  a  hazardous 
adventure  at  a  perilous  time,  and  that  to  build  a  railroad 
across  that  broad  empire  of  unoccupied  desolation  which  lay 
between  the  Sierra  and  the  Missouri  River  was  an  herculean 
labor.  They  had  the  nerve  to  undertake  it,  and  the  courage 
to  invest  in  it  all  their  resources  of  health,  brains,  energy,  and 
money.  They  organized  a  corporation,  which  gave  them,  by 
the  guaranties  of  law,  the  assurance  of  exceptional  favors. 
They  established  a  credit,  based  upon  municipal,  State,  and 
Government  encouragement.  They  built  the  road.  They 
have  kept  faith  with  the  Government,  and  State,  city,  and 
county  governments,  by  the  prompt  and  honorable  payment, 
principal  and  interest,  of  every  legal  obligation  into  which 
they  ever  entered,  and  have  loyally  obeyed  the  decree  of 
every  legal  tribunal  that  has  ever  pronounced  against  them. 


these  railroad  enterprises,  and  to  that  extent  being  stock- 
holders therein.  The  railroad-builders  lost  the  money  they 
were  legally  entitled  to,  lost  what  was  more  valuable — viz., 
time — and  this  city  lost  the  opportu.iity  to  be  the  owner  of 
a  vastly  valuable  property.  This  same  mean,  jealous,  and 
altogether  contemptible  spirit  still  exists  in  our  city,  and  con- 
tinually crops  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Harrison,  the  beer  im- 
porter, and  a  class  of  small  traders,  small  politicians,  and 
small  journalistic  writers,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  compre- 
hend the  real  relations  which  exist  between  the  public  and 
the  men  who  engage  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  These  railroad-builders  are  still  full  of  proj- 
ects for  the  completion  and  extension  of  their  works,  and  for 
the  construction  of  others  which  are  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  system. 


These  railroad-builders  gave  us  the  Central  Pacific  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  system,  and,  at  reduced  price,  en- 
abled us  to  make  the  transit  of  the  continent  in  six  days. 
They  have  builded  us  another  complete  and  entire  national 
steel  highway,  to  connect  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with.the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
they  have  brought  us  the  trade  of  an  empire.  Arizona,  with 
its  treasures,  is  our  suburb.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  send  us 
their  trade.  It  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life  under  the  ribs 
of  death  in  Southern  California.  It  has  given  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  population.  It  has  given  to  every  grain-grower  of  our 
great  valleys  a  cheaper  mode  of  transportation  to  the  Liver- 
pool market  than  was  afforded  by  God,  who  gave  to  mer- 
chants and  their  ships  a  free  traffic  over  his  unmonopolized 
billowy  highway.  These  railroad-builders  have  given  value 
to  millions  of  acres  of  lands  which  were  valueless,  and  have 
given  a  market  to  everything  the  farmer  can  produce.  They 
have  received  lands,  but  have  given  a  ten-fold  value  to  every 
alternate  section  within  twenty  miles  of  their  lines,  or  twenty 
miles  beyond.  They  have  doubled  the  population  and  wealth 
of  San  Francisco.  They  have  doubled  its  commerce  and 
its  manufacturing  industry  ;  have  given  added  value  to  every 
suburban  lot  and  to  every  country  acre.  There  is  no  town 
or  county  they  have  touched  which  they  have  not  improved. 
There  is  no  mile  of  their  road  now  transporting  passengers 
or  freight  of  which  they  have  not  reduced  the  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  the  era  before  railroads  were  built.  Had  these 
railroad-builders  of  California  been  encouraged  and  aided 
in  the  beginning,  and  had  they  not  been  impeded  by  vexa- 
tious interference,  they  would  have  had  a  road  in  California 
interest,  not  to  Ogden,  but  two  hundred  miles  beyond,  and 
thus,  controlling  trade  as  far  as  their  road  was  built,  would 
have  commanded  the  business  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  nearly  all  of  which  is  lost  to 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  through  the  jealousies  and 
miserable  interference  of  small-minded,  short-sighted  men 
in  San  Francisco.  In  proof  of  this  we  call  to  mind  the  suit 
brought  by  Mayor  Teschemacher— a  foreign  accident— to  re- 
strain San  Francisco  from  investing  a  million  of  dollars  in 


With  a  view  to  the  writing  of  this  article,  we  sought  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  to  obtain  from  him  re- 
liable information  as  to  what  they  were  now  doing,  and  what 
they  contemplated  in  the  future.  We  were  informed  that 
their  system  of  roads  already  embraced  some  four  thousand 
miles,  "not  owned  by  us,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  "but  under 
our  control.  These  roads  are  largely  owned  by  bond- 
holders and  stockholders,  we  being  among  the  latter,  a 
holder  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  stock,  while  the  bonds 
have  been  necessarily  sold  by  us  as  a  means  of  construct- 
ing our  roads,  and  are  now  held  almost  entirely  by  others, 
and  largely  in  foreign  countries.  We  are  the  trustees  of 
this  property,  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  to  de- 
fend and  protect  it,  and  to  make  it  as  valuable  as  its  just 
and  proper  administration  will  permit.  When  we  organized 
this  enterprise,  we  published  to  the  financial  world,  as  we 
had  authority  to  do,  that  the  general  railroad  laws  ol  Cali- 
fornia authorized  the  collection  of  tolls  on  freight  at  fifteen 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  passengers  ten  cents  per  mile. 
This  we  published  all  over  the  world  as  a  reason  why  our 
bonds  should  be  good  on  the  market,  and  thus  pledging  our 
own  faith,  but  the  faith  of  the  State  of  California  as  well. 
All  of  our  work  has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  California. 
This  is  necessarily  so,  because  we  are  all  of  us  Californians. 
If  there  have  been  any  discriminations,  or  any  favoring  of 
localities  of  termini,  we  have  naturally  discriminated  in  favor 
of  San  Francisco.  We  have  the  only  transcontinental  rail- 
road from  ocean  to  ocean  in  one  united  interest,  and  it  is 
controlled  entirely  by  Californians,  whose  greatest  pride  and 
interest  is  to  benefit  their  own  State.  It  is  our  interest — if 
we  were  impelled  by  no  higher  motive— to  fill  the  valleys  of 
this  State  with  an  industrial  population.  In  this  our  inter- 
ests are  identical  with  the  best  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
progress  of  the  State  in  wealth  and  population  is  to  our  ad- 
vancement. Every  industrious  and  producing  family  that 
we  can  plant  upon  our  own,  or  government,  or  private  lands 
along  the  lines  of  our  road,  gives  business  to  us.  Every 
home  that  is  built,  and  everv  farm  that  is  cultivated,  gives 
freight  and  passengers  to  us.  This  builds  "p  for  us  and 
gives  us  a  profitable  local  traffic.  We  are  ir.  erested  in  ex- 
tending our  feeders  to  every  part  of  the  Stale.  In  a  word, 
it  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  person  that 
our  interests  run  parallel  with  the  progress  of  all  the  people 
of  all  parts  of  California,  and,  because  of  that,  we  propose  to 
inaugurate  a  system  for  the  cheap  transportation  of  the  best 
class  of  European  immigrants,  till  our  valleys  are  populated 
with  a  desirable  and  industrious  producing  people.  Our 
present  through-line  to  New  Orleans  is  partly  over  the 
Central  Pacific  line.  We  contemplate  the  building  of  a  road 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  between  Soledad 
and  Sumner,  and  that  within  a  year  or  two.  This  line  of 
road  is  now  being  located  by  survey,  and,  when  completed, 
will  bring  the  overland  trains  direct  to  San  Francisco,  along 
the  western  line  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  through  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Mateo  counties.  We  also  have  a  road  to 
build  from  Redding,  the  present  northern  terminus  of  the 
road  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  to  the  Oregon  State  line,  to 
meet  the  Oregon  and  California  Line,  coming  south  from 
Portland.  We  consider  it  actually  necessary  to  build  these 
lines,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  reduce  freights  and  fares  ;  but,  until  this  question 
of  the  right  of  ownership  and  control  of  railroad  property 
shall  be  settled  on  some  definite  basis,  affording  reasonable 
Protection  to  capital,  for  my  part,  I  shall  put  no  more  money 
into  railroads  in  this  State.  I  speak  only  for  myself.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  projected  a  system  of  feeders  all  through 
this  State  for  our  main  lines,  running  up  into  the  foot-hills, 
and  extending  to  all  the  important  valley  and  agricultural 
districts  in  the  Staje.  Such  lines,  while  they  would  be  of 
oreat  local  convenience,  and  contribute  largely  to  local 
values,  would  not  pay  except  as  feeders  to  the  main  line,  and 
any  general  reduction  in  rates  of  freights  and  fares  will 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  build  such  branches,  with  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  interest  on  the  money  invested.  Among 
these  contemplated  roads,  I  might  mention  the  extension  of 
the  road  from  Shingle  Springs  to  the  timber  and  fruit  lands 
above  Placerville  in  El  Dorado  County  ;  also  a  line  from 
Berenda,  up  and  into  the  mountains,  toward  the  Yosemite, 
and  possiblvinto  the  valley  it  elf;  also  from  Vacaville,  through 
the  Clear  Lake  region,  to  U  *iah,  in  Mendocino  County.    We 
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have  a  corporation  already  organized  for  building  this  road. 
There  are  many  other  valleys  in  the  State,  both  north  and 
south,  in  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Range,  which  need  spur 
tracks  running  into  them,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their 
settlement  practicable  and  profitable  to  the  farmers,  fruit- 
raisers,  and  grape-growers  who  cultivate  them.  The  Mojave 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  meet  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  coming  from  the  East  at  the  Needles  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  is  now  within  fifteen  miles  of  completion." 


The  horror  of  another  Indian  outbreak  in  Arizona  has  startled  the 
country.  The  remorseless  savages,  fattened  and  caressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  again  broken  through  the  restraints  of  the  reservations, 
and  are  carrying  death  and  terror  to  the  ranchmen  and  miners  of  the 
Territory.  Their  path  of  blood  is  marked  by  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  slain,  by  blazing  roof-trees,  and  desolated  homes.  Terror  and  dis- 
may appal  the  community.  Everywhere  is  peril.  The  sense  of  inse- 
curity is  pervading,  and  crowds  of  panic-stricken  fugitives  crowd  the 
towns  for  safety.  Homes  are  abandoned,  mines  are  left  unworked,  the 
ranches  are  given  up  to  the  savages,  and  scenes  of  desolation  and  hor- 
ror, which  only  a  savage  war  on  the  frontier  can  occasion,  takes  the 
place  of  the  peaceful  and  smiling  prosperity  which  so  lately  distin- 
guished the  Territory. 

We  print  the  above,  from  Monday's  Examiner,  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  pure  and  lofty  English  that  adorns  the  writings 
of  this  journal,  and  to  a  degree  mitigates  our  sorrow  for  the 
too  early  death  of  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  and 
Macaulay.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  remedy 
suggested  by  the  average  Arizona  editor,  which  we  believe 
the  Examiner  approves — viz.,  the  indiscriminate  murder  and 
extirpation  of  all  friendly  Indians,  their  women,  and  their 
children,  who  are  now  remaining  peacefully  on  their  reser- 
vations. It  is  a  very  sad,  and  very  dreadful,  and  very  deeply 
to  be  regretted  fact  that  the  Apaches  are  on  the  war-path, 
in  their  war-paint,  and  that  twenty-six  or  thirty-six  white 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  these  merciless 
and  bloody  savages.  This  is  a  war  between  two  hostile 
races.  It  is  a  war  which  has  existed  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  which  has  nearly  extirpated  a  populous  race 
from  a  hemisphere  that  was  theirs  by  a  sacred  and  inviola- 
b-e  title.  They  have  been  extirpated  by  subjecting  them  to 
all  the  horrors  of  cruel  war — all  the  devices  and  subtleties 
and  stratagems  of  dishonorable  war;  they  have  been  robbed 
of  their  inheritance  through  perfidy,  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  lies  ;  they  have  been  murdered  by  poison  and 
treachery  ;  treaties  with  the  Tndian  have  been  treacherously 
made  and  ruthlessly  violated ;  obligations  entered  into 
with  them  by  the  Government  and  by  individuals  have 
been  wantonly  ignored ;  they  have  been  turned  over  to 
organized  plunderers,  who  have  robbed  them  in  the  name 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  law  ;  they  have  been  swin- 
dled by  traders — debauched  by  illegitimate  traffic  ;  they 
have  been  betrayed,  plundered,  wronged,  and  insulted  in 
every  natural  right  they  possessed.  Public  opinion  on  the 
frontier  has  had  no  sentiment,  no  humanity,  no  justice,  no 
honor,  no  faith,  no  decency  toward  the  Indian,  and  accord- 
ingly, as  now  in  Arizona,  he  rises  and  kills.  Driven  to  des- 
peration, he  resents  and  retaliates  in  blind,  and  brutal,  and 
indiscriminate  revenge.  We  are  not  defending  the  Indian  ; 
he  does  not  take  the  Argonaut.  We  are  not  apologizing  for 
him  ;  he  cannot  vote.  If  he  could  read  and  vote,  American 
journalism  would  divide,  and  "the  American  Indian  would 
have  friends.  We  ask  questions  which  the  Arizona  editor 
may  answer  or  may  not,  as  he  pleases.  Who  was  the  first 
aggressor  in  that  territory,  white  or  savage  ?  Who  has  killed 
the  greater  number,  white  or  savage  ?  Who  can  number 
the  greater  list  of  dead — dead  by  cowardly,  secret  assassina- 
tion— white  or  savage  ?  Which  is  the  more  devilish  and 
brutal,  cowboy  or  savage  ?  Which  is  the  more  honorable, 
Indian  trader  or  savage  ?  Comparing  populations,  among 
which  has  there  been  the  larger  number  of  murders,  white 
or  savage?  For  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  crimes, 
which  is  superior,  white  or  savage?  For  the  twenty-six  or 
thirty-six  murdered  rancheros,  how  many  Indians  have  been 
hunted  to  their  death  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  civil  law,  and  laws  of  war?  We  are  expressing  no 
opinion;  we  are  only  asking  questions.  We  once  witnessed 
this  incident  in  Arizona.  We  have  told  it  before.  When 
the  Arizona  editors  answer  our  article — as  they  will,  and  all  in 
good  temper — let  them  keep  this  incident  in  view  as  we  keep 
it.  Passenger  some  two  years  ago  on  the  railroad  in  West- 
ern Arizona,  we  had  stopped  for  a  meal.  An  Indian  family 
were  on  the  platform,  where  they  were  permitted  to  ride — 
buck  and  squaw,  with  children.  A  gambler,  white,  drunk, 
and  armed  with  pistol  and  knife,  insulted  the  Indians,  till 
the  buck  resented  with  an  attempt  to  push  the  gambler  from 
the  platform,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  He  drew  his 
pistol.  The  Indian  jumped  and  ran.  He  was  shot  down  to 
his  knees  in  the  presence  ot  his  family,  and  the  gambler 
walked  to  him,  and,  with  deliberate  ferocity,  gave  him  the  con- 
tents of  his  pistol.  We  all  looked  on  in  silent,  cowardly,  re- 
sentful horror.  We  dared  not,  and  did  not,  speak  till  the 
gambler  had  invited  his  companions  to  take  a  drink,  and  the 
cars  had  passed  on.  We  hope  the  Arizona  press  will  not  be 
too  personally  severe  upon  us  if  we  suggest,  as  a  rule  of  po- 
li'ical  conduct,  that,  whenever  one  race  invades  the  home  of 
an  i. her,  it  should  establish  and  enforce  laws  to  punish  the 


crime  of  murder  by  its  own  intelligent,  Christian,  civilized, 
white  citizens,  before  it  too  loudly  or  too  wildly  screams  over 
the  same  offense  committed  by  ignorant,  uncivilized, 
wronged,  and  desperate  red  men. 


Spring  Valley  Water  Company  stock,  having  declined 
from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  seventy-three,  now  rallies 
to  ninety-two.  Within  the  limits  of  these  figures  there  is 
the  history  of  a  stock  transaction  of  which  the  writers  of 
the  Bulletin  are  fully  informed,  and  the  particulars  of  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  know.  There  is  the  rumor  of  a  stock 
syndicate,  formed  by  some  of  the  "  peculiar  people,"  to  op- 
erate in  Spring  Valley  ;  that  it  embraced  two  newspapers, 
our  Mayor,  three  Supervisors,  a  Supervisor's  former  partner, 
several  gentlemen  of  the  Hebraic  family,  Jews  of  Ishmaelitish 
descent,  and  a  prominent  millionaire  ;  that  the  pool  was  a 
successful  one,  clearing  ninety  thousand  dollars  ;  that  when 
the  pot  was  divided  the  Bulletin  did  not  get  a  cent ;  that 
some  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  has  been  transferred 
from  weak  and  timid  holders,  women,  and  trust-funds,  to 
the  "  Jews."  By  "  Jews  "  we  do  not  mean  those  of  the  family 
of  Israel  who  escaped  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  but  the 
unscrupulous  men  who,  through  the  press  and  ballot-box, 
assaulted  a  legitimate  business  enterprise,  that  they  might 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
it.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Bulletin 
and  Call,  that  they  have  had  such  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating the  power  and  influence  ot  the  press.  After  years  of 
vindictive  perseverance,  they  have  aided  to  so  stir  the  Sand- 
lot,  so  interest  the  politicians, as  to  secure  a  mayor  and  enough 
supervisors  to  permit  a  few  honest  people  to  be  robbed  of 
honest  accumulations  by  a  syndicate  of  politicians  and  stock- 
gamblers.  The  community  has  been  agitated,  property  has 
been  put  to  hazard,  improvements  in  water  supply  arrested, 
agitation  encouraged,  property  values  depreciated,  and 
citizens  robbed,  and  nobody  gets  his  water  any  cheaper 
or  any  more  of  it.  It  is  natural,  inevitable,  and  perhaps 
just,  that  all  the  expenses  of  this  water  fight,  all  the  money 
paid  to  supervisors,  lawyers,  newspapers,  blackmailers, 
lobbyists,  and  the  rest  of  us,  should  come  out  of  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  were  let  alone, 
we  might  hope,  with  an  increased  population,  to  have  re- 
duced rates.  If  the  water  burden  were  placed  upon  all  tax- 
able property,  no  one  WTi'd  f  el  its  weight.  We  hope  the 
Bulletin  will  give  us  a  rest  until  next  February,  when  we 
shall  again  expect  to  be  treated  to  our  annual  water  agitation. 


We  approach  the  writing  of  our  weekly  paragraph  upon 
the  weather  in  contrite  spirit  and  penitential  mood.  We  are 
ashamed  of  our  past  irreverence.  We  are  sorrowful  that  for 
a  time  we  lost  confidence  in  Him  who  stands  at  the  helm  of 
the  universe,  and  who  guides  our  little  globe  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  space.  We  are  deeply  regretful  that  we  did 
somewhat  question  the  influence  of  our  goodly  clergy  in  in- 
teresting Him  who  directs  and  guides,  and  that  we  did  reach 
that  frame  of  mind  which  led  us  to  doubt  even  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  In  fact,  we  had  begun  to  doubt  all  weather  signs. 
When  St.  Patrick's  day  and  Easter  Sunday  had  gone  by  ; 
when  the  wind  had  been  in  the  south,  with  a  ring  around  the 
moon,  and  the  sun  had  drawn  water,  and  still  no  rain,  we 
questioned  the  direct  management  of  a  personal  divinity: 
we  doubted  the  influence  of  archbishop,  bishop,  priest' 
preacher,  and  layman.  We  doubted  the  barometer,  the  rain- 
gauge,  the  weather  prophets,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and 
verily  believed  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  dry  season. 
Thanks  to  the  good  God,  and,  if  not  lo  Him,  thanks  to  that 
divine  harmony,  the  law  of  nature,  that  guides,  control: 
and  somehow,  in  the  end,  seems  to  biing  things  around  ; 
that  grand  and  beneficent  power  which  ordains  law  to  the 
swinging  orbs,  and  decrees  the  dew,  and  rain,  and  shadow, 
and  sunshine  to  growing  grasses  and  swelling  buds,  and  which 
gives  us  harvests  in  their  seasons.  The  rain  has  come  in 
bounteous  plenty,  and,  after  the  rain,  blossoms  and  flowers, 
buds  and  fruit,  generous  harvests,  wool  to  the  herdsmen, 
wine  to  the  vintner,  plenty  to  all.  And  to  all,  as  to  us,  let  the 
moral  be  impressed  that  it  is  no  sort  of  use  to  fret ;  and  that 
if  prayers  are  inefficient,  grumbling,  scolding,  fretting,  and 
fault-finding  will  do  no  good. 


When  the  true  relations  between  railroad-builders  and  the 
people  are  intelligently  appreciated,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
their  interests  are  mutual.  Railroad  corporations  can  not 
oppress  the  public,  nor  overcharge  it,  nor  in  any  general  way 
set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  it,  without  injuring  them- 
selves. The  people,  through  their  Legislature,  or  Commis- 
sion, or  other  organization,  can  not  wage  profitable  war 
with  railroad  corporations.  The  general  law  controls  all 
transactions  between  corporations  and  individuals,  as  well  as 
between  private  persons.  All  controversies,  disputes,  and 
differences  can  be  safely  left  Lo  adjustment  by  the  courts. 
All  existing  irritation  would  disappear  if  politicians  would 
not  create  false  issues  for  their  personal  advantage,  if  news- 
papers would  forego  the  luxury  of  sensational  interference 
and  blackmail,  and  if  individual  interests  and  personal  jeal- 
ousies were  not  constantly  endeavoring,  from  selfish  motives, 
to  create  disturbance.     These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  rail- 


road-builders of  our  State,  to  Mr.  Davis  of  the  South  Pacific 
Coast,  to  Mr.  Donahue  of  the  North  Pacific,  to  the  owners 
of  steam  lines,  and  to  everybody  engaged  in  the  general 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  Private 
competition  and  the  struggle  of  capital  for  employment  will, 
if  let  alone,  work  greater  and  more  speedy  reforms  in  the 
way  of  accommodations,  cheap  fares,  and  cheap  freights 
than  can  be  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of  adventurous 
politicians.  To  allow  a  political  tribunal  to  control  private 
business  is  in  contravention  of  every  principle  that  underlies 
our  form  of  government,  and  will,  in  the  end,  bring  about 
results  disastrous  to  all  individual  and  corporate  enterprise, 
and  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  public. 


The  appointment  of  General  L.  H.  Foote  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Corea  is  in  all  respects  most  admirable. 
We  congratulate  the  Government  that  it  has  secured  so  in- 
telligent and  so  safe  an  agent  to  represent  American  inter- 
ests in  an  unknown  country,  and  we  congratulate  our  friend 
that  he  is  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  visiting  in  so  honorable 
a  capacity  this  interesting  and  almost  unknown  land  of 
Corea.  A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  General 
Foote  enables  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of  his  ability  to 
fill  this  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  coun- 
try. The  place  was  given  to  him  unsolicited,  because  of  his 
demonstrated  capacity  in  his  brief  diplomatic  opportunity 
while  Consul  at  Valparaiso.  We  can  not  doubt  his  success 
in  a  broader  career,  and  shall  also  hope  that  his  pen  will  not 
be  idle  in  giving  to  the  world  reliable  information  concern- 
ing this  new  land  and  its  strange  people.  We  may  also  ex- 
pect from  his  accomplished  artist-wife  sketches  of  the  coun- 
try, its  scenery,  its  architecture,  the  customs  and  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  not  distant  future,  look  for  an  il- 
lustrated book  on  Corea.  To  our  friends,  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Envoys  Extraordinary,  we  wish  a  pleasant 
voyage  and  a  successful  mission. 

Messrs.  Marshall  and  Dunn,  Attorney-General  and  Con- 
troller, have  done  the  Stale  no  service  and  themselves  little 
credit  by  their  blundering  and  brutal  treatment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Van  Ness.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  one  gen- 
tleman has  been  found  who  stands  in  no  awe  of  the  political 
authority  that  is  represented  by  Mr.  Marshall  of  the  chiv- 
alry or  Mr.  Dunn  of  the  Sand-lot,  and  who  had  the  courage 
to  denounce  the  abuse  of  office,  the  ignorance  of  duty,  and 
the  contempt  of  law,  that  has  characterized  this  whole  dis- 
graceful proceeding.  Mr.  Edward  Marshall  had  not  the 
courage  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Van  Ness  in  reply  to 
his  own  most  ungentlemanly  and  unwarranted  attack.  This 
terrier  of  the  Sand-lot  crossed  with  the  chiv  must  have  the 
courage  to  take  as  well  as  give,  if  he  thinks  to  make  a  repu- 
tation in  the  political  rat-pit  by  "  wooling  'em." 


The  Conkling-Haverstick  tragedy  in  New  York  has  caused 
much  discussion  here,  the  persons  concerned  being  all  well 
known  in  this  city.  The  examination  of  Conkling  before  the 
Police  Justice,  and  his  subsequent  discharge,  have  set  the 
New  York  papers  to  wrangling.  Several  among  them  con- 
demn the  justice's  action,  and  insist  that  the  grand  jury  indict 
Conkling.  This  body,  accordingly,  is  investigating  the  mat- 
ter. If  they  indict  Conkling,  he  will  be  tried  and  acquitted. 
It  will  cost  the  courts  of  New  York  some  considerable  money, 
and  that  is  all.  No  jury  will  convict  him.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  he  acted  in  self-defense.  If  he  had  shot  Haverstick 
for  "  seducing  "  his  sister,  it  might  go  hardly  with  him.  But 
he  did  not  have  the  bad  taste  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  doubtless  recognizes  that  the  "seduction"  of  a  woman 
married  and  mature,  is  rather  absurd. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  an  article  pub- 
lished on  another  page  of  the  Argonaut,  entitled  "  The 
Effect  of  Railroad  Consolidation,"  by  Gerrit  L.  Lansing, 
reprinted  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March.  It 
is  able,  coolly  reasoned,  and  is  a  just  and  fair  argument, 
based  upon  facts  and  figures  from  reliable  sources.  No 
honest  and  intelligent  person  can,  in  our  judgment,  give  it 
careful  reflection  without  being  convinced  that  the  State  of 
California  has,  in  the  possession  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  corporations,  a  consolidated  institution  that 
is  dealing  justly  with  the  people,  promoting  their  interests, 
and  is  entitled  to  have  reestablished  between  the  public  and 
the  corporations  a  better  understanding  and  a  better  feeling 
than  is  likely  to  come  from  further  political  agitation. 


The  week  following  the  appearance  of  our  reply  to  the 
Reverend  Father  Gleeson's  article,  that  gentleman  appeared 
at  our  office  with  a  portentous  bundle  of  MS.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  print  it  in  the  current  issue,  and  we  so  informed 
him,  offering  him,  however,  space  in  our  columns  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  This  the  reverend  gentleman  declined,  and 
he  repaired  to  that  literary  graveyard  known  as  the  Post 
(Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson,  sexton),  and  proceeded  to  bury  his 
article  there.  It  has  been  disinterred,  however,  by  some 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  they  may 
think  the  Argonaut  has  not  acted  fairly  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  we  will  next  week  reply  to  his  second  article  in 
extenso. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    EFFECT    OF   RAILWAY    CONSOLIDATION. 


By  Gerrit  L,  Lansing-. 


Fr*m  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March. 
It  is  charged  by  the  politician,  it  is  spread  by  the  press,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  people,  that  railroads,  being  operated  in  the  interest  of 
the  corporations  themselves,  are  operated  against  the  interest  of  the 
communities;  that  by  consolidations  and  combinations  all  competition 
is  removed,  and  monopolies  are  formed  which  levy  extortionate  tolls, 
with  no  regard  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  their  patrons.  And  so  dan- 
gerous, it  is  believed,  has  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  become,  that 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  are  invited  to  bind  themselves  together 
into  an  "  anti-  monopoly  "  league,  to  be  able  to  strike  for  their  liberties, 
and  punish  the  destroying  avarice  of  these  giant  corporations. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  inquiring  minds  who  have  come  to 
look  with  distrust  upon  the  statements  of  politicians,  the  opinions  of 
the  press,  and  that  popular  judgment  which  is  based  upon  the  misinfor- 
mation turnished  by  these.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
into  these  charges  and  beliefs,  and  endeavor  to  disclose  what  truth  or 
error  they  may  contain. 

The  word  monopoly  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  legal  and  arti- 
ficial monopolies  of  the  last  three  centuries.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which,  having  the  entire  product  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  would  destroy  a  portion  of  the  crop  rather  than  lower  the 
price  by  bringing  the  whole  to  market.  The  workings  of  all  these  old 
monopolies  were  opposed  to  the  public  good,  as  they  were  operated  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices.  In  England,  under  the  successors  of 
Henry  VIII.,  they  had  become  so  numerous  and  grievous,  that,  by  an 
act  of  James  I.,  all  monopolies  were  abolished  excepting  the  right  of 
patents.  To  this  has  since  been  added,  in  England  and  America,  the 
government  monopoly  of  the  postal  service. 

Yet  all  railroads  are  monopolies  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain 
extent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  without  practical  competition  between 
certain  paints.  The  use  of  the  word  monopoly,  however,  as  applied  to 
railroads,  should  be  qualified  by  the  word  natural  Natural  monopo- 
lies are  such  because,  under  the  free  and  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  the  nation,  they  monopolize  the  business  by  doing  it  more 
satisfactorily,  more  economically,  and  more  expeditiously  than  it  can  be 
done  by  any  other  means.  Insomuch  as  they  tail  in  this,  they  are  not 
monopolies.  There  should  not,  then,  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
natural  monopolies  the  old  and  well-grounded  hatred  that  existed  against 
legal  monopolies.  The  lattei,  under  the  operation  of  special  laws,  were 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ;  the  former,  under  the  operation  of 
general  laws,  are  operated  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
There  seems  no  better  illustration  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  the  popular  mind  than  its  present  appli- 
cation to  free  competing  corporations ;  and  that  one  among  the  prom- 
inent measures  of  reform  proposed  by  the  "anti-monopolists"  is  the 
absolute  destruction  of  all  competition  through  the  operation  of  the  en 
tire  railroad  system  of  the  country  by  a  great  government  monopoly. 

Combination  and  consolidation,  being  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  are  sup- 
posed, in  the  public  mind,  to  be  opposed  to  the  public  good.  But  they 
contain  the  actual  substance  of  natural  monopoly,  which  is  such  from 
its  merits  and  benefits,  and  not  from  privilege. 

Consolidations  produce  responsibility  and  uniformity  in  their  service, 
economy  in  their  operations,  and  tariffs  at  minimum  rates.  These  are 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  public  good,  and  these  the  public  con- 
stantly receive  lrom  the  great  corporations.  By  the  consolidation  of 
several  branch  lines  under  a  central  management,  an  economy  is  ef- 
fected in  all  those  expenses  of  general  supervision,  and  of  junction  and 
terminal  stations,  which,  under  the  individual  operation  of  the  roads, 
•ach  has  to  stand  by  itself.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  reduction  of  the  ratio  of 
expenses  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  as  it  reduces  to  a  minimum 
those  fixed  expenses  which  have  little  relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  traffic  ;  and,  as  the  consolidated  company  has  a  much  larger  traffic 
over  which  to  distribute  these  fixed  expenses  than  the  short  line,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  the  former  to  make  lower  rates  and  still  have  the 
same  profit  earned  by  the  latter  on  higher  rates. 

Again,  consolidations  are  continually  being  effected  between  short 
lines  and  roads  without  any  through  connections.  On  these  the  high- 
est rates  have  always  prevailed,  because  their  traffic  has  been  always 
limited.  By  a  combination  with  other  lines  having  a  common  interest, 
and  perhaps  by  building  a  short  line  to  connect  them,  they  become  part 
of  a  through  route  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  through  to  the  former  local 
traffic  reduces  still  further  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  service. 

Tnis  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  the  cost  to  the  amount  of  traffic,  which 
results  more  or  less  from  all  consolidations,  secures  an  increase  of  prof- 
its even  with  no  change  in  the  rates  of  traffic.  Thus  far  there  is  an  in- 
jury to  no  one,  and  a  benefit  to  the  stockholder.  But  the  advantages 
of  the  consolidation  do  not  stop  here.  It  has  made  possible  lower 
rates  with  the  same  profit  that  formerly  was  earned  with  higher  rates. 
Without  risk  or  injur)'  the  new  eompany  is  now  able  to  make  greater 
reductions  in  the  rates  on  those  local  products»of  nature  and  of  man, 
which  will  allow  them  to  reach  more  distant  markets,  or  will  stimulate 
their  development  by  enabling  them  to  sell  in  their  former  markets  with 
greater  profit.  By  this  means,  more  than  by  any  other,  is  the  railroad 
enabled  to  secure  an  increase  of  traffic  ;  and,  as  an  increase  of  traffic 
caa  be  carried  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  relative  increase  of  cost,  the 
decrease  of  rates  increases  the  net  income. 

The  extension  of  the  same  policy  leads  to  the  highest  development, 
both  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  earning  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. To  effect  the  increase  of  traffic  is  the  constant  study  and  aim 
of  the  railroad  manager ;  and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  increase 
of  traffic  can  only  be  secured  by  furthering  the  interests  of  the  shippers. 
It  is  true  that  all  railroads,  both  great  and  small,  have  the  same  neces- 
sary interest  in  the  prosperity  and  development  of  the  territory  served 
by  them,  and  they  all  alike  endeavor  to  increase  their  traffic  But  the 
large  corporation,  supported  by  the  traffic  of  the  various  products  of 
many  districts,  is  in  a  better  condition  to  experiment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  districts  and  industries.  It  frequendy  affords  thus  a  rate 
of  service  beyond  the  point  warranted  by  the  present  traffic,  and  is  able 
to  operate  portions  of  its  system  at  a  temporary  loss  in  the  hope  of  a 
futvre  gain.  With  a  small  road,  on  the  other  hand,  depending  upon 
the  present  traffic  of  a  limited  area,  its  rates  must  be  immediately  re- 
.  munerative  ;  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  there  is  frequently  re- 
quired the  practice  of  every  temporary  economy,  even  at  the  expense  of 
tne  future  value  of  the  property.  The  small  roads,  unless  the  circum- 
stances are  exceptional,  maintain  the  highest  rates  and  afford  the  poor- 
est service.  The  iiterest  of  the  great  companies  in  the  development  of 
the  districts  from  which  they  derive  their  revenue  is  in  proportion  to 
their  size  ;  while  their  more  economical  management  and  extended  re- 
sources free  them  from  the  bonds  that  confine  the  small  local  corpora- 
tions. 

That  the  advantages  accruing  from  consolidation  lead  toward  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  throughout  the  world  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  railroad  development ;  and  the  facts  overwhelmingly  demonstrate 
that  the  results  as  constantly  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariffs. 

The  Massachusets  Railroad  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for  1873 
(page  80),  draw  the  following  conclusions,  after  an  examination  of  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  subject,  which  may  fairly  betaken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  general  law:  "The  evidence,"  they  tell  us, 
"  published  at  gr-'at  length  in  the  'blue-books,'  seems  to  be  almost 
conclusive  that  positive  benefit  rather  than  injury  has  there  resulted 
from  amalgamation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  Not  only  have  the  evils  an- 
ticipated not  resulted,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  public  has  invariably 
been  better  and  more  economically  served  by  the  consolidated  than  by 
the  independent  companies.  The  larger  companies  emplo)'  abler  offi- 
cers, and  seem  to  be  managed  more  on  the  system  of  great  depart- 
ments of  commerce,  and  less  on  that  of  lines  of  stage-coaches  ;  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  officers  are  not  mainly  absorbed  in  questions 
of  corporate  hostility,  and  the  money  of  the  companies  is  wasted  in  a 
a  somewhat  less  degree  in  warfare  with  each  other.  There  is,  in  fact, 
far  less  of  friction  in  the  work  of  transportion,  and  far  more  of  system. 
Finally,  as  regards  the  community  at  large,  it  is  found  that  large  com- 
j=irties  can  be  held  to  a  closer  responsibility  than  small  ones.  Their 
-  :ncz  enables  public  opinion  to  concentrate  upon  them — they  are 
:     r:'o=ely  watched  and  hsld  to  a  stricter  account." 

72  ■-  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bnl- 
ic  investigate  and  report  tipon  the  supposed  evil  of  railroad  amal- 


gamation. From  their  report  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  work  upon  "  The  Railroad  Problem,"  makes 
the  following  quotation :  "The  Northeastern  Railway  was  composed 
of  thirty-seven  once  independent  lines,  several  of  which  had  formerly 
competed  with  each  other.  Prior  to  their  consolidation  these  lines  had, 
generally  speaking,  charged  high  rates,  and  they  had  been  able  to 
pay  but  small  dividends.  Now  the  Northeastern  is  the  most  complete 
monopoly  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber  it 
holds  the  whole  country  to  itself,  and  it  charges  the  lowest  rates  and 
pays  the  highest  dividends  of  all  the  great  Eng'ish  companies.  It  was 
not  vexed  by  litigation  :  and  while  numerous  complaints  were  heard 
from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  railroad  competition  exists,  no 
one  has  appeared  before  the  committee  to  prefer  any  complaint  against 
the  Northeastern." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  comments  upon  the  views  and  statements  of  this 
and  other  Parliamentary  committees  appointed  for  similar  purposes, 
concludes  as  follows  :  "The  clearer  political  observers  have  come  to 
realize  at  last  that  concentration  brings  with  it  an  increased  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  larger  the  railroad  corporation,  the  more  cautious  is 
its  policy.  As  a  result,  therefore,  of  forty  years  of  experiment  and  agi- 
tation. Great  Britain  has  on  this  head  come  back  very  nearly  to  its 
point  of  commencement  It  lias  settled  down  on  the  doctrine  of  lais- 
sesfaire"  (page  94). 

If  the  facts  were  roticed,  the  American  public  could  not  long  resist 
the  same  conclusion  upon  this  subject  that  has  been  reached  in  England. 
In  commenting  upon  the  favorable  result  of  railway  consolidation  in 
Great  Britain,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  his  report  upon 
the  "Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  188 1  "  (page  35), 
says:  "A  similar  result  has  followed  railroad  consolidations  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  heretofore  been  shown  that  the  average  of  all  the 
rates  charged  on  fifteen  leading  railroads  of  the  country,  including  those 
of  the  great  East  and  West  trunk-lines,  and  the  principal  railroads  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  engaged  in  traffic  between  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  has  decreased 
39-45  Per  cent-  since  1870,  this  reduction  in  railroad  freight  charges 
having  been  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  average  reduction 
during  the  same  period  in  the  prices  of  twenty-two  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  commerce." 

This  refer?  to  those  great  trunk-lines  against  which  there  is  the  most 
frequent  charge  of  monopoly,  and  upon  which,  singularly  enough,  there 
are  the  lowest  average  rates  charged  by  any  railroad  now  operated  on 
the  earth. 

Yet  the  objections  to  using  these  lines  as  an  illustration  of  low  rates 
voluntarily  made  by  the  companies  with  the  object  of  increasing  their 
traffic  may  be  made  with  some  appearance  of  fairness,  as  they  are 
largely  employed  in  moving  the  enormous  products  of  the  Western 
States  to  the  sea-board,  and  the  rates  upon  this  portion  of  their  traffic 
are  controlled  by  the  gTeat  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  part  also, 
perhaps,  by  competition  with  one  another.  We  may  find  an  illustra- 
tion, to  which  no  objection  of  this  kind  can  be  raised,  in  the  great 
California  corporation. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  owes,  or  controls,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  railroads  in  CaHoroia,  and  the  western  termini 
of  three  transcontinental  lines.  In  an  address  to  the  people  by  the  Na- 
tional Anti-Monopoly  League  (page  15).  the  condition  of  railroad  com- 
petition is  stated  here  as  follows :  "  Monopoly  is  growing  in  all  the 
States.  It  has  completely  subjugated  only  one.  In  California  it  has 
ripened  its  fruit.  There.  Monopoly  is  king.  There,  a  few  men  control 
steam- transportation.  They  have  annihilated  competition."  This 
language  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  vigorous,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  influence  its  hearers  by  its  sound.  "Subjugated,"  "king," 
and  "  monopoly, "  are  words  which  in  themselves  excite  a  feeling  of 
rebellion  in  the  breast  of  a  freeman  ;  but,  like  many  other  sounding 
things,  they  are  empty.  This  great  system  of  roads,  having  crossed 
the  trackless  wastes  and  pierced  the  mountain-ranges,  has  brought  a 
thriving  population  to  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  which  there- 
tofore were  uninhabitable  and  without  benefit  to  humanity.  Since  the 
first  mile  of  track  was  operated  by  the  owners  of  this  company,  the 
surplus  earnings  have  been  reinvested  in  extending  its  lines,  and  so  in- 
creasing its  benefits  to  the  community. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  effect  of  this  absence  of  competition  by  other 
roads.  Let  us  see  if,  as  the  consolidations  and  extensions  have  pro- 
gressed, the  rates  have  been  raised,  so  that  "there  is  not  a  producer 
that  does  not  pay  heavier  tribute  than  conquered  people  ever  paid  their 
conquerors."  This  is  the  common  expectation  and  belief.  I  think 
there  are  many  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  disappointed  to  find  that  it  is 
not  true. 

The  Central  Pacific  charged  on  its  freight  traffic  in  1872,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  2.96  cents;  in  1881  this  had  been  reduced  to  2.16  cents; 
an  average  decrease  in  the  past  ten  years  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  on 
each  ton  hauled  one  mile.  This  is  a  reduction  upon  that  local  traffic 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  any  compe- 
tition, as  well  as  upon  through  traffic.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  local  tonnage  for  the  period  was  216  per  cent,  while 
ihe  increase  of  receipts  from  the  same  source  was  but  162  per  cent  Had 
the.  average  rate  of  1872  been  maintained  by  the  company  on  its  freight 
traffic  for  1881,  the  receipts  would  have  been  $5,866,287  more  in  the 
latter  year  than  they  actually  were.  During  this  period  of  ten  years, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  continuous  reduction  of  rates,  the'eompe- 
tition  by  water  has  remained  without  change,  and  competition  by  rail 
has  not  existed  ;  yet,  under  the  control  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade, 
there  has  been  such  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  freight  that  it  now 
amounts  to  the  annual  sum  of  over  five  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  This  additional  amount  of  earnings  would  have  enabled  the 
railroad  company  to  pay  a  dividend,  in  1881,  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  in- 
stead of  the  six  per  cent,  which  was  paid. 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  miles  of  road  operated  during 
the  period  under  consideration  have  been  increased  from  1,158  in 
1872  to  2,707  in  1881,  a  greater  portion  of  which  increase  has  been 
upon  roads  built  through  places  almost  entirely  without  inhabitants, 
and  which,  as  a  consequence,  for  the  first  few  years  could  furnish  but 
a  limited  traffic.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  rates  necessary,  under 
such  conditions,  to  pay  the  cost  of  service,  must  have  been  much  higher 
than  in  districts  where  a  population  and  trade  already  existed.  The 
traffic  on  these  newer  portions  of  the  road  having  been  carried  at  rates 
which  were  justly,  because  necessarily,  higher  than  over  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  line,  has  had  the  effect  o'f  making  the  average  rate  of  the 
whole,  in  1881,  much  higher  than  it  would  have  been  had  no  new  roads 
been  built, 

A  fair  consideration  of  these  facts  must,  it  seems  to  me,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  as  great  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  this 
Western  system  of  roads  as  has  taken  place  in  the  same  time  upon  any 
of  the  Eastern  lines. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  operations  of  two 
systems  having  so  few  items  of  resemblance  as  the  California  company 
and  the  Eastern  lines.  Yet,  if  such  comparisons  are  made,  with  the 
aim  only  of  discovering  the  truth,  and  both  systems  are  placed  upon 
terms  as  nearly  equal  as  circumstances  will  admit,  there  will  appear  as 
a  result  no  contrast  between  the  lines  where  there  is  the  most  complete 
comparison  and  those  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  controlled 
onlv  by  their  own  will. 

Therates  charged  by  the  Pacific  Coast  roads  are,  on  the  average,  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  great  trunk-lines  on  the  older  and 
more  thickly  populated  side  of  the  continent.  This  statement  presents 
a  natural  condition,  for  the  circumstances  are  necessarily  so  different  in 
regard  to  the  volume  of  traffic  that  almost  as  great  a  difference  is  nec- 
essary in  rates.  The  necessity  of  the  difference  compels  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  justice.  It  is  obvious  that,  where  a  stated  traffic  will  pay 
the  expenses  of  operating  the  road  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the 
property,  half  of  the  amount  of  traffic  must  pay  nearly  twice  the  rates  in 
order  to  produce  the  same  result.  Yet,  if  the  popular  belief  is  echoed 
by  the  press  of  California,  the  rates  charged  by  the  Central  Pacific 
system  are  considered  unreasonably  high,  because  they  are  higher  than 
the  charges  of  the  Eastern  trunk-lines.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of 
this  basis  of  comparison  are  demonstrated  by  its  application. 

The  lowest  average  rate  in  the  United  States  has  been  reached  upon 
those  lines  running  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  West. 
The  charges  by  these  lines  average  less  than  one  cent  upon  each  ton  of 
freight  hauled  one  mile.  Poor's  "Manual"  fori88i  (pp.  41-48)  gives 
tahl<*<?  of  the  rates  and  cost  of  service  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie, 
the  Penn  ylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Rail- 
roads, from  which  I  have  made  the  following  comparative  statement : 


Comparative  Statement  of  Freight  Earnings,  Expanses,  *.nd  Tra0c, 
for  the  year  1880. 
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The  most  conspicuous  difference  here  shown  is  that  between  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Eastern  roads.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered in  noticing  the  rates  charged  ;  for  the  revenue  depends  not  so 
much  upon  what  rate  is  charged  as  what  it  is  charged  upon.  The 
average  rate  of  these  Eastern  roads  is  0.88  of  a  cent,  while  the  Central 
Pacific  charge  is  2.34  cents.  Eut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  lines 
hauled  upon  an  average,  to  each  mile  of  road,  1.989,851  tons  ;  which 
is  a  rather  strong  contrast  to  the  229.050  tons  hauled  by  the  Central 
Pacific  While  the  average  rate  of  the  Western  company  is  two  and 
a  half  times  greater,  the  tonnage  is  eight  and  a  half  times  less  than  on 
the  Eastern  lines.  The  difference  in  the  rates  thus  seems  to  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  bv  the  great  disparity  shown  in  the  traffic 

Among  other  inequalities  which  command  consideration  in  any  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  different  roads  is,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
traffic,  the  miles  of  road  on  which  the  traffic  is  carried.  There  must 
clearly  be  a  great  difference  between  the  expenses  of  two  lines,  the  one 
having  100  miles  of  road  with  a  traffic  of  10,000,000  tons,  the  other 
having  1,000  miles  of  road  with  the  same  amount  of  tonnage — suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  average  distance  each  ton  is  hauled  is  to  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  Many  of  the  expenses,  in  connection  with  stations, 
etc,  are  nearly  ten  times  as  great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  foimer  case, 
while  all  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  are  much  greater 
with  the  longer  than  with  the  shorter  line. 

There  is,  of  course,  added  to  this,  the  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  A  line,  forinstance,  of  100  miles,  representing  $5,000,000 
of  value,  would  make,  other  things  being  equal,  ten  times  the  profit  of  a 
road  of  1,000  miles,  representing  $50,000,000  of  value.  An  equal 
amount  of  traffic  upon  roads  between  which  such  disparity  exists  places 
the  shorter  road  at  a  great  advantage  in  any  comparison — it  would 
make  a  larger  net  profit,  though  having  a  smaller  capital 

Any  approximation  to  an  equality  of  conditions  must  thus  recognize, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  trsffic,  the  miles  of  road  operated.  Tak- 
ing this  into  consideration,  we  find  further  that  the  average  net  earnings 
per  mile  of  road  operated,  from  the  freight  traffic  on  the  above  Eastern 
lines,  is  $7,285;  and  upon  the  Central  Pacific  it  is  but  $2,949.  We 
should  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  although  the  Central  Pacific 
system  of  roads  twice  crosses  ihe  Sierra  Nevadas,  has  many  expensive 
tunnels  and  snow  galleries  that  cost  $40,000  a  mile,  yet  the  Eastern 
lines  represent  more  value,  as  a  portion  of  each  road  has  double  tracks, 
and  the  New  York  Central,  for  a  distance  of  236  miles,  has  even  four 
parallel  tracks.  Fully  considering  these  differences,  however,  there  still 
appears  no  such  difference  in  the  values  as  exists  in  the  net  earnings. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  fully  justified,  that,  although  the  rates 
on  the  Central  Pacific  are  greater,  the  net  receipts  are  less,  than  on  the 
Eastern  lines  ;  and  the  difference  in  rates  is  a  necessary  and  natural  re- 
sult of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  lines  and  amount  of  traffic 

The  differences  which  appearin  the  above  figures,  between  the  lines 
mentioned,  in  the  net  earnings  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and  in  the 
tons  of  freight  carried  over  each  mile  of  road,  will  be  more  clearly  real- 
ized with  the  aid  of  the  following  graphic  method  of  comparative  lines, 
which  has  been  so  well  employed  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  : 
Net  Earnings  from  Freight,  per  Mile  of  Read. 

N.  Y.  Cent...        $8,378  mmm^— ^i^^i^^^»^^ 
Pennsylvania.  8,340  ^^b^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^mi^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 

P.,  F.  W.&C  7,123   ^^ ^^^— i^^M^M 

Erie 5.154  m^^^^^m^^^^^^^ 

Cent.  Pacific.         2,949  ^^a^i^^^^^^^^^" 

Tons  of  Freight  Carried  over  each  Mile  of  Road. 
N-  Y.  Cent . .  3,480,490  1 


Pennsylvania.  2,052,070  ^^^^^K^^^^B^^m 
P.,  F.  W.&C.  1,722,772  «=—^ « 

Erie 1,704,070  ^a^^mm^m^^^m 

Cent.  Pacific.      229,050  ™bb 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  the  comparison  further,  and  show  that 
the  rates  charge  on  the  Eastern  lines — whether  fair  or  not  upon  them — 
would  be  unfair  if  applied  to  the  Central  Pacific ;  for,  applied  to  the 
traffic  of  the  latter,  they  would  fall  far  short  of  paying  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  service,  while  on  the  former  roads  they  pay  not  only  the  ex- 
penses, but  afford  also  a  proffit.  Eut  the  foregoing  facts,  it  seems  to  me, 
sufficiently  show  that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  nor  fair  comparison 
between  the  rates  on  different  roads,  unless  the  amount  of  traffic  and 
the  length  of  fine  have  in  each  case  some  approximation.  Perhaps  the 
most  equitable  test,  by  any  comparison  which  it  is  possible  to  furnish, 
of  the  charge  of  high  rates  made  against  the  Central  Pacific  Company, 
is  supplied  by  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts. 

Here,  from  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  United  States,  in  1826,  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  continuous  extension  of  lines  by  va- 
rious companies  in  all  direction?,  till  now,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson, 
the  Commonwealth  has  more  miles  of  railroad,  in  proportion  to  its  ter- 
ritory, than  exists  in  any  other  State  or  country  in  the  world.  These 
roads  represent  sixty-four  independent  corporations.  Here,  then,  is  the 
greatest  contrast  to  be  found  between  any  two  systems  in  regard  to  con- 
solidation and  that  competition  of  parallel- roads  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  regulator  of  rate1:.  There  ought,  therefore,  according  to 
the  popular  belief  in  these  matters,  to  be  a  contrast  equally  as  great  be- 
tween the  rates  of  the  different  systems.  Here,  again,  we  shall  find 
the  popular  belief  to  be  in  eiror. 

The  following  table  shows  the  freight  earnings,  traffic  and  rates,  and 
also  the  miles  of  road  operated,   by  the  Central  Pacific  system,  com- 
pared with  the  Massachusetts  roads  : 
Central  Paeifi*  : 

Years.  Miles.        Earnings. 

1878 2,119      $10,802,276 

1879. 2,3*9        10.934-57* 

1880 2,467         13,245,857 

1881 2.707         i5.342iI39 

Average 2,403         12,706,211 

Massachusetts  : 


1874 

>S75  

1876 

Average. , 


2.365 
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16,927,504 
15.771.689 

3(459 

2,479 
3,480 

1.. 225. 535 

13.644.278 
15,142,274 
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392.949.592 

2.75 
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To  arrive  at  the  latest  result  the  figures  taken  are  for  the  last  four 
years  of  the  Central  Pacific  ;  but  in  order  to  make  an  equitable  com- 
parison in  the  volume  of  the  tonnage  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  Massa- 
chusetts roads  for  a  few  years  previously.  In  any  corresponding  year 
the  Massachusetts  roads  have  a  considerably  larger  tonnage  than  the 
Central  Pacific  ;  thus,  as  has  been  shown,  making  any  fair  comparison 
impossible.  Even  in  the  years  given  they  have  an  annual  avenge  of 
thirteen  per  cent,  more  tonnage  than  the  Central  Pacific,  placing  the 
latter  system  to  that  amount  of  disadvantage  in  the  comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  is  the  consideration  that  the  prices  of 
material  and  labor  necessary  in  the  operation  of  railroads  have  been 
considerably  reduced  during  the  periods  shown  in  the  above  table,  but 
in  California  they  have  always  been  much  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  were  probably  higher  in  the  former  State  in  i38i  than  they 
were  in  Massachusetts  in  1876.  The  relative  conditions  seem,  upon  the 
whole,  as  fair  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  between  any  two  systems. 

As  a  result,  the  following  more  important  comparisons  may  be  no- 
ticed :  The  average  mileage  of  road  operated  is  about  the  same  in  each 
case.  While,  on  the  Massachusetts  roads,  the  average  annual  tonnage 
is  thirteen  per  cent,  more,  the  earnings  are  nineteen  per  cent,  more,  and 
the  average  difference  in  rates  is  o.  13  of  a  cent  more  than  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  system. 

This  brings  us  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that,  had  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Central  Pacific  prevailed  with  the  Massachusetts  roads,  it  would 
have  effected  an  annual  saving  to  that  State  of  $786,923,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  through  freight,  upon  which  the  lowest 
rates  always  prevail,  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  traffic  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  upon  the  Central  Pacific  it  was  but  thirty-nine  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  bring  the  affairs  of  ibis  great  corporation  home 
to  its  own  State,  and  see  how  it  compares  there  with  other  roads  which 
are  independent  of  it.  - 

Id  California,  in  1878  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  have  been 
published),  there  were  1, 170  miles  of  road,  of  which  844  miles  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Central  P<ic.nc,  and  326  miles  were  of  small  roads,  none 
of  which  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  create  envy  or  gain  the  appella- 
tion of  monopoly.  The  average  rates  of  eleven  of  these  shorter  roads, 
representing  348  miles,  are  stated  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Trans- 
portation, from  whose  report  1  take  the  following  figures  : 

Table  of  Rates  on  Railroads  not  controlled  by  the  Cent  al  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Transportation  of 
California,  for  the  year  iSj8. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Mile*  of  ] 
road 

op  trued    I 


NAME  OF  ROAD. 


6.  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company 

36.50       California  Northern 

5.33    !   Pittsburg 

106.34       San  Francisco  and  Northern  Pacific 

29.  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake 

4.  Mendocino 

aa .  64       Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge 

10.67  !   San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa.  Maria  Valley. 

ai.ifi    I   Santa  Cruz 

9.        j  Santa  Cruz  and   Felton 

7-33       Visalia 

347 .  87  !  Total  miles. 

Average  rates 


AVERAGE    RATH. 


Freight , 

per  ton. 


Per 
passenger. 


Cents. 
33-33 
5.86 
9- 


7.87 
16.89 


ta.46 


Cents. 

8-33 

7.50 


8.14 
8. 
7- SO 


As  these  short  lines  are  supported  entirely  by  local  traffic,  a  proper 
comparison  ol  their  rates  with  those  of  the  Central  Pacific  should  con- 
sider only  the  local  rates  of  the  latter.  The  Commissioner,  in  the  same 
table,  furnishes  us  with  these,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  : 

The  average  charge  per  passenger  per  mile  was  on  the  short  lines, 
6.8a  cents;  on  the  Central  Pacific  (for  local  only),  3.83  cents.  The 
average  charge  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile  was,  on  the  short  lines,  ia  46 
cents ;  and  on  the  Central  Pacific — for  local  only— 3  26  cents. 

Here,-again,  ihe  facts  show  that  this  great  Ca'iiornia  corporation, 
which  is  charged  by  the  Anti-monopoly  League  with  constant  and  de- 
stroying extortion,  has  much  lower  average  rates  than  these  smaller 
companies  which  are  not  conspicuous  enough  in  size  or  wealth  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  press  or  the  attacks  of  politicians. 

The  tendency  of  railroad  ownership  and  management  has  from  the 
beginning  been  toward  amilgamation.  This  is  apparent  to  all,  and  is 
popularly  termed  the  growth  of  monopoly.  The  facts  that  have  herein 
been  presented  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  this  amalgamation 
has  been  accompanied  by  as  constant  a  reduction  of  rates.  The  so- 
called  "monopoly"  is  thus  shown  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  those 
privileged  corporations  which,  in  the  past  centuries,  have  given  the  word 
its  evil  significance;  for  without  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  the 
railroad  is  in  itself  an  institution  which  naturally  secures  whatever  mo- 
nopoly it  has  of  the  business  of  transportation  by  the  superior  advan- 
tages and  cheapness  which  it  affords.  With  the  reduction  of  rates, 
therefore,  the  "  monopoly  "  must  increase  ;  for  the  reduction  of  rates 
means  an  increase  of  traffic. 

The  reduction  of  rates,  however  much  it  may  be  influenced  by  the 
competition  of  parallel  lines,  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  operation 
ot  those  great  natural  laws  which  govern  all  commercial  transactions. 
The  laws  are  summed  up  in  the  statement,  made  some  years  since  by 
the  President  of  the  Centra!  P  .cific  Riilroad  Company,  that  "  the  inter- 
ests of  the  railroad  and  the  community  are  identical."  The  prosperity  of 
the  former  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  ; 
and  the  development  of  the  industries  and  the  increase  of  the  products 
of  the  communities  depend  upon  cheap  transportation,  perhaps  more 
than  upon  any  single  thing.  It  becomes,  therefore,  not  only  the  inter- 
est of  the  railroads  to  lurnish  cheap  transportation,  but  they  are  led  also 
to  the  same  action  in  their  efforts  to  increase  their  net  income.  As  the 
ratio  of  expenses  decreases  with  the  increase  of  traffic,  a  reduction  of 
rates  which  secures  an  increase  of  traffic  thus  produces  an  increase  of 
net  profit.  Consolidations,  by  reducing  the  ratio  of  expenses,  make 
possible  the  greater  reduction  of  rates;  and  great  corporations,  having 
their  interest  connected  with  wider  and  more  extended  territory,  have 
broader  views  in  their  management,  and  are  guided  -by  policies  which 
tend  more  to  the  healthlul  and  permanent  development  of  their  prop- 
erties and  the  territories  which  they  depend  upon  for  their  revenues. 
The  facts,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  fully  confirm  the  statement 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Great  Britain,  that  amalgamations 
result  in  furnishing  better  service,  lower  rates,  and  higher  dividends— a 
benefit  to  all  alike. 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  is  based 
upon  the  fundamental  misconception  that  the  so-called  railroad  "mo- 
nopolies" raise  the  tariffs  at  their  pleasure,  are  controlled  only  by  their 
own  wills,  and  so,  influenced  only  by  selfish  interests,  they  maintain 
unreasonably  high  or  extortionate  rates.  Yet  it  will  always  be  found 
that,  in  seeking  to  advance  their  own  interests,  they  are  absolutely 
controlled  by  those  general  economic  laws  through  the  operation  of 
which  every  one  is  seeking  his  own  good,  under  terms  as  nearly  equal 
as  is  allowed  by  nature  itself ;  and  their  interests  can  only  be  advanced 
by  advancing  also  the  interests  of  their  patrons.  Freight  will  only  be 
shipped  when  its  transportation  results  in  profit  to  the  shipper.  The 
greater  this  profit  or  the  more  it  is  extended  to  all  articles  of  trade,  the 
greater  is  the  traffic  ;  and  the  greater  the  traffic,  the  greater  the  profit. 

The  railroad,  heretofore  generally  tntrammeled  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, has  been  productive  of  more  beneficent  results  to  the  country  at 
large  than  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast  of  a  generation  ago  would  have 
dreamed.  As  it  is  a  human  institution,  it  has  contained  also  the  faults 
common  to  humanity.  These,  experience  and  interest  will  in  time  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  ;  and,  guided  by  the  same  laws  which  in  the  past 
have  produced  so  favorable  results,  its  future  operation  must  constantly 
work  toward  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

*For  the  Visalia  Railroad,  the  average  rate  for  freight  stated  in  the  repGrt  of 
the  Commissioner  is  1  J£  cent.  This,  upon  examination,  proves  to  be  an  error.  J 
Io  the  same  report,  p.  183,  the  highest  rate  is  stated  at  68  z-n  cents,  the  low-st 
at  2  cents,  and  the  average  i%  rnr.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible.  In  the  re-  ' 
por  of  the  previous  Commissioners,  for  June  30,  1876,  p.  112,  the  highest  rate  is 
>i  .tejat  63  2-1 1  cents,  and  the  lowest  at  6  7-11.  I  have,  therefore,  omitted  the 
rate  given  of  1  %  cent  from  the  above  table.  ( 


Chartreuse. 
Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse? 
Liqueur  for  heretics, 
Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews  ; 
For  beggar  or  queen, 
For  monk  or  for  dean  ; 
R'pened  and  mellow 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow). 
Give  it  its  dues, 
Gay  little  fellow 
Dressed  up  in  green  1 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse ! 
O  the  delicite  hues 
That  thrill  through  the  green  ! 
Colors  which  Greuze 
Would  die  to  have  seen  ! 
With  thee  would  De  Musset 
Sweeten  his  muse ; 
Use,  not  abuse, 
Bright  little  fellow  1 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow). 
O  the  taste  and  the  smell  !     O 
Never  reluse 
A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 
Jealous  Chartreuse  !  — London  Spectator. 

My    Library. 
As  one  who  pauses  on  a  r~ck, 

The  bastion  of  some  sea-nymph's  home, 
And  feels  the  ripples  round  him  flock, 

Then  cleaves  the  foam, 
And  glides  through  cool  pellucid  ways 

Where  creepers  kiss  each  thrilling  limb, 
And  tears,  or  thinks  he  hears,  low  lays 

Of  cherubim ; 
And  marvels  at  the  wondrous  scene, 

The  ruins  upon  ruins  hurled  ; 
The  moving  hosts,  the  darkling  sheen. 

The  awful  world ; 
Then  rises,  snatching  first  some  gem, 

Some  token  of  his  sojourn  there, 
And  flings  a  dewy  diadem 

From  face  and  hair, 
And  in  the  sunlight,- with  the  sigh 

Of  sea-winds  whistling  in  his  ears. 
Views  his  found  treasure,  till  his  eye 

Is  dim  with  tears ; 
So,  where  in  lordly  sweeping  bays, 

In  distant  dark  retiring  nooks, 
Stretches  before  my  eager  gaze 

This  sea  of  books. 
I  pause,  and  draw  one  fervent  breath, 

Then  plunge,  and  seem  to  pass  away 
Into  the  waters  still  as  death, 

Yet  clear  as  day ; 
To  move  by  bowlders  01  the  Past, 

By  caves  where  falter  dimiy  pure 
Gleams  of  the  Future— all  the  Vast 

Of  Liteiature ; 
Then  to  return  to  life  above. 

From   regions  where  but  few  have  trod, 
Bearing  a  gem  of  larger  love 

To  man  and  God. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


On  the  Sea-shore. 
1  The  light  waves  kiss  the  shifting  sands. 

The  deep  seas  kiss  the  sky  ; 
Oh,  kiss  me  once,  my  only  love. 

And  then  good-bye    good-bye  !  " 
He  kissed  her  upon  cheek  and  chin, 

And  on  her  brow  so  mild  ; 
But  when  he  kissed  her  on  the  mouth, 

Each  wept  like  wounded  child. 
'Oh,  I'll  go  east  and  I'll  go  west, 

Far  over  land  and  sea ; 
But  never  will  my  heart  find  rest 

Until  it  rests  with   thee." 
'And  I'll  sit  here  from  year  to  year, 

Till  my  life's  stream  runs  dry; 
But  never  a  face  shall  thine  replace — 

My  only  love,  good-bye  ! " 
He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west, 

He  won  gold,  lands,  and  fame, 
A  gray  head  and  a  weary  heart — 

Then  to  the  old  home  came. 
The  light  waves  kissed  the  shifting  sands, 

And  sang  the  self-same"  song  ; 
"  I  wonder  where's  the  silly  lass 

I  liked  when  I  was  young?" 
He  found  her  at  her  cottage  door, 

She  smiled  the  same  soit  smile; 
But  when  he  talked  of  years  to  come 

She  shut  her  eyes  the  while. 
He  kissed  her  upon  cheek  and  chin. 

(They  lie,  saying  Love  grows  old)  ; 
But  when  he  kissed  her  on  the  mouth, 

He  shivered  at  the  cold. 
He  clasped  her  to  his  lonely  breast, 

Beside  the  sunny  sea ; 
He  spake  a  hundred  passionate  words, 

But  never  a  word  spake  she. 
He  loosed  her  from  his  longing  arms. 

That  empty  aye  must  be  ; 
"I'll  never  in  this  world  find  rest, 

Till  I  rest  in  earth  with  thee. 
— By  the  Author  of"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,' 


HoundeL 
From  the  French  of  Charles  of  Orleans. 
"  Alez-vous-en,  alez,   alez!" 
Be  off  with  you,  be  off  I  say, 

Worry  and  Dumps,  and  you.  Sir  Care  I 

Think  you  the  upper  hand  to  bear 
Of  me  for  ever  and  a  day  ? 
That  will  you  not !     By  yea  and  nay. 

Good  Sense  of  you  shall  clear  the  stair  \ 
Be  off  with  you,  be  off,  I  say, 

Worry  and  Dumps,  and  you,  Sir  Care  ! 
And  if  again  you  come  this  way, 

You  and  your  crew,  then.  Heaven,  I  swear, 

A  malison  for  you  shall  spare, 
And  whomsoever  you  obey, 
Ee  off  with  you,  be  off,  I  say  !  — Bclgravia. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"Frater  Ave  Atque  Vale." 
Row  us  out  from  Desenzano.  to  your  Sirmione  row  ! 
So  they  rowed,  and  there  we  landed— "O  venusta  Sirmio!" 
There  to  me  through  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  "Ave  atque  Vale"  of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
'  Frater  Ave  atque  Vale  "  -as  we  wandered  to  *nd  fro 
Gazing  at  the  LydUn  laughter  of  the  Gard  t-lake  below 
Sweet  Catullus'  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio! 

— Alfred  Tennyson  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Pere  Hyacinthe,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  will  spend  the  coming  sum- 
mer in  this  country,  and  will  lecture  in  various  cities. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley,  whose  income  from  his  various  mines  amounts 
to  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  is  in  a  condition  bordering  on  im- 
becility. 

It  is  announced  that  the  late  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  left  a  fortune 
of  more  than  six  million  dollars,  of  which  three  million  is  bequeathed 
to  his  son. 

The  four  German  officers  detailed  to  organize  the  Sultan's  army 
have,  by  permission  from  Berlin,  entered  the  Turkish  service,  and  fit- 
teen  Turkish  officers  are  to  join  the  German  army  for  experience. 

It  is  said  that  the  Strasburg  University  Library  is  continually  getting 
valuable  gifts  from  Colonel  M.  R.  Muckle,  a  native  of  Strasburg,  de- 
scribed as  "co-proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger." 

Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  Cole,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  in  her  possession  a 
fine  autograph  letter  of  John  Howard  Payne.  It  is  written  on  parch- 
ment-like paper,  in  a  hand  as  neat  and  graceful  as  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing. 

Cardinal  McCloskey  recently  celebrated  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary 
of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
is  now  nearly  seventy-three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, March  20,  18  to, 

Italian  murderers  are  very  rarely  hanged,  but  their  fate  is,  if  con- 
victed, far  from  pleasant.  Passanante,  who  tried  to  kill  King  Hum- 
bert, in  1878,  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  ne-irly  dark  cell  by  a  five-foot 
chain  riveted  to  his  ankle.     He  has  become  imbecile. 

With  the  consent  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Richard  Warner,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  King  of  Bivaria,  twelve  performances  of  "  Parsifal"  will 
be  given  at  Bayreuth  between  Tuly  eighth  and  thirtieth  next.  Several 
artists  from  Munich  will  take  part  in  the  performances. 

In  return  for  the  Senatorial  autographs  which  Senator  Tabor  so  in- 
dustriously collected,  the  thirty-days'  Senator  has  given  to  each  of  his 
colleagues  a  unique  present.  This  was  an  elaborate  after-wedding 
card,  bound  with  a  heavy  band  of  Colorado  silver,  and  costing  $53.50 
each. 

Doctor  Schliemann  has  lately  returned  to  Athens  from  a  visit  to  Ther- 
mopylae, where  he  hopei  he  might  find  the  site  of  the  Polyandrion. 
This,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do.  He  is  at  present  at  work  on  the 
German  edition  of  his  new  volume  on  the  discoveries  he  made  last  year 
at  Hissarlik. 

The  Countess  de  Bardi,  a  niece  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  recently 
urged  her  uncle  to  reenter  Paris  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  Legiti- 
mist cavaliers,  and  wearing  the  white  plume  of  Henry  IV.  "My 
niece,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  like  a  heroine  ;  but  it  would  never  do  for 
the  king  of  France  to  be  arrested  by  a  policeman  and  taken  to  the 
lock-up. " 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  latest  advertisement  takes  the  form  of  a  visit  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  where  she  studied  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
mates, with  a  view  nf  reproducing  them  on  the  stage.  She  had  herself 
locked  up  in  one  of  the  cells  where  violent  maniacs  are  confined,  and 
then  went  through  a  rehearsal  of  gymnastics  such  as  mad  people  are 
wont  to  indulge  in. 

The  latest  story  about  Senator  Tabor  is  that  he  urged  Senator  Pavid 
Davis,  when  Congress  adjourned,  to  hurry  up  his  wedding,  if  he  really 
was  to  be  married,  or  to  get  married  anyhow,  and  make  with  him  (Tabor) 
a  joint  bridal  tour  across  the  continent  in  a  special  car,  truly  palatial 
in  all  its  equipments ;  and  he  added,  as  a  final  and  irresistible  argu- 
ment :  "  We'll  make  Rome  howl,  and  the  whole  show  shan't  cost  you  a 
cent." 

A  descendant  of  the  famous  Portuguese  navigator,  Magellan,  ap- 
peared the  other  day  in  a  Paris  police  court ;  but  nothing  could  have 
b-  en  more  distinguished  than  the  way  in  which,  when  asked  by  the 
magistrate  to  give  his  name  in  full,  he  apologized  for  having  to  detain 
the  court,  explaining  that  he  was  "  Jeronimo  Collao  de  Maghalaens  de 
Gama  Monez  Vellasco  Sarmento  Alarcao  Bulhoes  de  San  Maria  de 
Sal  era  a." 

Wagner  was,  involuntarily,  considerably  mixed  up  with  the  cele- 
brated Arnim  trial.  Count  Amim  was  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  having  compared  Bismarck  to  Wagner  in  a  published  note,  saying 
— ironically,  of  course — that  the  Chancellor  was  "  the  greatest  living 
personage,  next  to  Wagner."  This,  the  prosecution  argued,  was  a 
deadly  insult,  ' '  it  being  perfectly  notorious  that  Wagner,  the  musician, 
was  stark,  staring  mad." 

By  the  recent  deaths  of  Count  Tassilo  Festetics  and  his  brother, 
Count  George  Festetics,  the  latter 's  son.  Tassilo.  becomes  the  head  of 
the  great  Hungarian  house,  and  lord  of  the  richest  estates  in  .the  Em- 
pire. The  young  Count  is  well  kn  wn  in  English  society  and  on  the 
English  turf,  and  the  sensation  caused  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sister,  after  her  divorce  from  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  is  still  freshly  remembered. 

The  death  of  Heine's  widow  has  called  out  the  fact  that  besides  the 
poet's  brother,  Btron  Gustav  Heine,  who  lives  at  Vienna,  there  is  still 
living  his  sister,  Charlotte  Embden,  whom  he  much  loved.  Her  home 
is  at  Hamburg,  and  she  is  He=cribed  as  a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and 
great  amiability  of  manners,  who  still  retains  both  her  physical  and 
mental  vigor  and  freshness,  though  in  her  eighty-sixth  year.  She  has 
three  daughters  living,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  Princess  della  Rocca, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Heine  reminiscences  some  years  ago. 

England's  wealthiest  baronet  is  said  to  be  Sir  John  Ramsden,  of 
Byram,  Yorkshire.  His  rent-roll  is  computed  at  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  owns  almost  the  whole  of  Hud- 
dersneld,  the  great  manufacturing  centre.  The  litt'e  bit  he  doesn't 
own  was  a  very  Xaboth's  vineyard  to  his  father,  who,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  once  offered  to  its  Quaker  owner  to  cover  it  with 
sovereigns  if  he  would  sell  it.  "Edgewise,  friend  Bamsden  ?"  quoth 
the  Quaker  ;  "  in  that  case  it  is  thine  ;  otherwise,  all  Huddersfield  must 
still  belong  to  thee  and  me."  "  Edgewise  "  was  rather  more  than  the 
baronet  cDuld  swallow. 

I  had  intended,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
to  say  something  about  Richard  Grant  White,  but  got  rambling  on  to 
the  neglect  of  that  accomplished  gentleman — for  he  is  accomplished, 
with  all  his  faults.  Mr.  White  ought  to  have  been  a  millionaire — not  a 
man  who  has  to  drudge  for  his  living.  He  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  can  write  out  a  check  for  any  amount,  and  I  don't  know  a 
person  who  could  do  it  with  more  of  an  air  and  grace.  Mr.  While  no 
longer  looks  like  his  portrait  in  crayon  th^t  hangs  in  the  "book  par- 
lors" of  Houghton,  MifflinS:  Co.,  in  New  York.  Heis  still  as  well  kept, 
but  older  and  less  of  a  dandy.  Mr.  White  is  tall  and  slim,  and  has 
a  rather  aristocratic  bearing.  He  always  wears  a  high  hat  of  an  old- 
fashioned  pattern,  with  a  straight  wide  rim.  An  immaculate  standing 
collar  clasps  his  long  and  slender  throat,  and  he  always  looks  well 
dressed.  Delmonico's  would  seem  the  proper  place  for  Mr.  White  to 
lunch,  but  I  have  seen  him  eating  his  roll  and  drinking  his  coffee  in  a 
little  bake-shop,  where  each  thing  on  the  bill  of  fare  is  five  cents,  and, 
as  you  may  imagine,  the  customers  are  not  recruited  among  our  weath- 
iest  citizens.  But  it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  elegance  of  his  manner  when 
munching  a  two-cent  roll  and  drinking  a  five-cent  cup  of  coffc.  He 
would  spread  the  napkin  of  the  establishment  across  his  knee,  though 
>t  looked  as  a  postage-stamp  might  stuck  on  the  side  of  the  obelisk, 
and  glances  his  eye  over  the  morning  paper  with  an  air  that  would  be- 
come the  most  luxurious  surroundings.  And  his  manner  when  deposit- 
ing a  dime  with  the  ' '  lady  cashier  "  was  a  study.  There  was  a  sort  of 
courtly  banter  about  it  without  familiarity  that  young  men  who  chuck 
bar-imids  under  the  chin  think  they  have,  but  which  is  - 
sumed  by  everybody.  With  all  h'=  fci'ills  and  his  fr-  " 
Mr.  White  is  an  exceedingly  entcrt  -.ning  writer,  and 
a  snob  and  an  egotist,  we  read  everything  he  writes. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  I  will  confess,"  said  a  lord  of  creation  the  other 
night — and  he  fondly  fancied  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  indulging  in  his  first  spasm  of  curiosity — "I  will 
confess  that  I  should  like  just  once  to  be  behind  the 
door  where  T  could  hear  a  group  of  women  talking." 
And  for  his  benefit  I  reproduce  a  dialogue,  verbatim, 
which  look  place  the  very  next  day. 

Two  of  these  people  were  sitting  gazing  gloomily 
out  at  the  rain  which  poured  down  in  torrents,  when 
to  them  entered  another  two  enveloped  in  gossamers 
and  overshoes. 

"  Well,  girls,"  they  cried,  cheerily,  "here  we  are  ; 
wucthei  you  want  us  or  not.  you  may  as  well  look 
pleasant,  for  no  one  would  turn  a  dbg  out  in  a  rain 
like  this." 

This  insinuating  demand  for  a  cordial  greeting  be- 
ing fully  complied  with,  all  four  sat  themseU'es  down 
to  their  fancy  work,  and  were  presently  absorbed  in 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  a  dead  sileace  felL 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Number  Three,  sud- 
denly. "  Let  us  pilch  iuto  some  one.  Whom  shall 
we  begin  with?  No  man  would  ever  believe  that  we 
had  sat  here  for  ten  minutes  without  attacking  lome 
one's  reputation." 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  our  tearing  any  one's 
reputation  to  pieces,"  said  Number  Two,  quietly. 
"The  perfect  abandon  with  which  people  make  havoc 
of  their  own  is  something  maddening.  The  moment 
a  woman's  moral  vision  becomes  affected  nowadays, 
she  seems  to  hang  out  a  placard,  which  reads :  '  I 
am  a  very  bad  woman,'  and  quite  does  away  with  any 
danger  of  mistake.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  believe 
in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  think  concealed  wickedness 
is  better.  I  believe  with  the  Jesuits,  that  example  is 
the  worst  part  of  sin,  and  I  have  a  sincere  admiration 
for  the  Boston  woman  we  read  of  the  other  day,  who 
offered  the  aegis  of  her  protection  to  her  husband  and 
hi*  light-o'-love,  that  she  might  keep  the  home  hearth 
for  her  children  to  sit  around  and  avoid  a  public 
scandal." 

"  A  public  scandal,  indeed  1 "  sniffed  Number  One. 
"  I'd  have  shot  the  woman  and  poisoned  the  man  in 
five  minutes  after  I  found  it  out." 

"Oh,  I  would  never  get  myself  into  a  scrape  for 
such  a  man,"  drawled  Number  Four.  "  I  would  put 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  make  him  provide  for  my 
children  and  me,  I  hate  tragedies,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  shrug  of  distaste  quite  as  she  had  said  the  other 
day,  "  I  hate  to  shell  shrimps." 

■*  I  hate  tragedies,  too,"  said  Number  Two  ;  "they 
are  odious,  vulgar,  and  useless.  I  feel  that  they  be- 
long entirely  among  the  lower  classes,  for  one  thing ; 
and,  for  another,  ihey  never  straighten  the  vexed  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  harrowed  up  to  the  last  degree 
over  the  Uhler  case  all  the  week — so  much  harm  has 
been  done  and  actually  no  good." 

"Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  here  put  in  Number 
One,  "  that  you  could  harrow  yourself  up  to  more 
advantage  over  your  own  troubles.     Of  course,  I'm 

very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Uhler  " 

"For  Mrs.  Uhler,"  shrieked  Number  Three  ;  "I 
have  no  sympathy  lor  her  at  all — the  horrid  thing  ! 
1  feel  sorry  for  Conkling,  poor  young  man,  who  went, 
from  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  to  rescue  his  sister 
from  a  life  of  shame,  and  found  himself — without 
any  intention  of  it — a  murderer.  For,  though  he 
fired  in  seli-defense,  he  has  a  human  life  upon  his 
hands,  and  a  life-long  horror  to  haunt  him.  I  should 
not  like  to  stand  in  his  shoes." 

"  Ah,  you  none  of  you  seem  to  think  of  poor 
Haverstick."  said  Number  Four.  "Cut  off  in  the 
very  bloom  of  life,    handsome,  young,  on  the  road 

to  wealth" 

"  But  it  is  just  he  whom  every  one  thinks  of,"  said 
Number  Two.  "Sympathy  extended  to  him  is  use- 
less. He  is  beyond  its  pale.  But  there  was  something 
senseless  in  his  cutting-off,  since  it  righted  no  wrong, 
and  wronged  so  many.  If  you  all  want  to  expend 
your  sympathy,  his  mother  is  the  only  innocent  and 
the  only  injured  one  of  them  all.  Aside  from  this, 
two  women  have  been  deprived,  at  a  blow,  of  their 

protection  and  their  support— a  whole  family  " 

"  Really,"  said  Number  Four  to  Number  Two, 
"  you  have  such  an  unpleasant  habit  of  taking  prac- 
tical views  of  tragedies  that  you  quite  chill  my  blood. 
How  many  stitches  did  you  say  went  in  this  line?  " 

"  How  long  do  your  blood-chills  last  over  one  hor- 
ror?" asked  Number  One;  "because,  if  you  enjoy 
them,  I  have  the  morning  paper  here,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  succession  of  shocks." 

Chorus — "  The  morning  paper?  Oh,  read  us  all 
about  the  wedding." 

"  Let  me  see,"  began  Number  One,  scanning  the 
"in-.     "'  Faithless  Wife.'  '  Sliooting  in  Fresno.' 
Sai    j.  se   Tragedy.'     'Duke  si.!  in 
—Where  on  earth  is  it?   '  SacrUegv  in  a  Cat/u- I 


drat. '    '  Nine  Bo  lies  Recovered  at  Braidwood. '    '  The 
Vokes  Family.'  " 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  say  about  the  Vokes?"  cried  all 
together. 

"  The  Vokes  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  say  much  ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  think  about  them.  I  think  they're 
horrid." 

Number  One's  dramatic  criticisms  are  always  very 
succinct.  Everything  is  either  "lovely"  or  "hor- 
rid." 

"  Why,  I  enjoyed  them  ever  so  much,"  said  Num- 
ber Four.     "I  laughed  till  the  tears  ran." 

"  Will  you  please  mention  what  you  laughed  at?  " 
began  Number  One,  in  the  tone  of  a  cross-examiner. 
"  As  if  any  one  could  ever  tell  deliberately  what 
they  laughed  at,"  here  interpolated  Number  Three. 
"Do  you  realize  that  you  have  all  of  you  pretty 
nearly  lost  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  by  carping,  and 
criticising,  and  pull'ng  things  to  pieces?  What  did 
I  laugh  at?  I  laughed  at  the  Vokes.  Why  did  I 
laugh  at  them  ?  Because  they  are  funny.  So  there  ! " 
And  Number  Three  looked  as  defiant  as  if  she  had 
never  smiled  a  smile  in  all  her  life. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Number  Two,  "you  found  them 
funny  because  you  had  never  seen  them  before.  To 
those  of  us  who  saw  them  ten  years  ago  there  is 
something  gone.  The  spontaneity,  the  freshness, 
the  youth,  and  the  newness  of  it  is  past" 

"Yes,"  here  put  in  Number  One;  "the  Vokes 
Family  did  not  strike  me  as  being  spring  chickens." 

"Well,"  said  Number  Three,  who  is  determined 
to  enjoy  herself  if  pleasure  will  come  in  her  way,  "I 
don't  care  if  people  are  a  hundred  and  ninety,  if  they 
do  well  what  they  start  out  to  do.  I  will  acknowl- 
edge that  Miss  Victoria  Vokes 's  singing  is  something 
diabolirally  bad.  and  that  Mr.  Fred.  Vokes's  voice  is 
worn  out  Yet  for  all  that  they  are  neat  and  quick ; 
and  though  I  can  not  rehearse  what  I  laughed  at, 
to  me  they  are  very  amusing." 

"  There's  a  smack  of  the  old  time  about  them  that 
I  like,"  said  Number  Two.  "Although  they  founded 
the  combination  school,  there's  no  '  specialty '  flavor 
about  anything  they  do.  Miss  Victoria  Vokes  is  a 
soubrette  of  the  traditional  type,  whether  in  the  little 
farce  which  precedes  the  business  of  the  evening,  or 
as  the  belle  of  '  The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen.'  There 
is  something  actually  ingenuous  in  the  primitive 
qu-tlity  of  all  their  fun,  and  the  way  they  have  grafted 
on  Americanisms  which  have  become  stale  with  us 
is  downright  amusing  in  the  simplicity  of  its  appeal 
As  for  Victoria  and  Fred.  Vokes,  'they  are  both 
workers,  and  so  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  please 
that  one  can  not  help  laughing  heartily  now  and 
then  as  a  mere  matter  of  politeness." 

"Pause  and  take  breath,  Two, "  suggested  Num- 
ber One,  "and  we'll  hear  the  rest  at  some  other  tea- 
party." 

But  the  flood  of  Two's  eloquence  was  not  to  be 
shut  off.  "Then  there's  little  Barbara,"  she  went 
on,  "  who  is  not  a  Vokes  at  all,  but,  by  dint  of  long 
practice,  perhaps,  is  one  of  them  in  their  chief  excel- 
lence^— unity  of  action.  If  you  have  ever  seen  them 
in  '  Fun  in  a  Fog,"  in  which  they  are  far  more  worth 
seeing  than  in  'The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen,"  you 
will  understand  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  they  have 
attained  in  this.  One  misses  the  big-eyed,  merry 
Rosina  for  her  gurgling  laugh ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the 
new  Barbara  is  quite  as  amusing  a  little  person. " 

"I  think  she  is  quite  the  best  of  the  gToup,"  mur- 
mured Number  Four,  languidly.  "Jessie  Vokes  is 
stouter  and  better  looking  than  she  was,  but  quite 

as" 

"  Unintelligible,"  spoke  Number  One,  shortly. 
"I  was  about  to  say  lifeless,"  went  on  Number 
Four,  quite  undisturbed,  "and  Fawdon  as  the  litde 
barber  is  quite  as  ready  to  do  something  which  he 
never  does,  and  Victoria  and  Fred  still  share  all  the 
actual  work,  but  something  is  gone  from  the  perform- 
ance " 

"  Which  you  might  characterize  as  " 

"Zip,"  suggested  NumberOne,  and  Number  Four 
received  the  suggestion. 

' '  Well, "  said  Number  Three  at  this  juncture,  com- 
ing out  of  a  long  silence,  "  I  believe  I  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  discussion  that  I  enjoyed  the 
Vokes  immensely.  I  am  now  willing  to  add  that,  for 
all  their  lesser  reputation,  I  enjoyed  the  Harrisons 
quite  as  much.  Their  fun  is  broader,  the  tone  of 
their  performance  is  louder,  and  everything  in  and 
around  '  Photos '  is  more  characteristic  of  the  new 
era  ;  but  I  consider  the  Harrisons  to  be  a  very  gifted 
pair,  who  need  only  a  very  little  mellowing  to  be  quite 
as  accomplished  as  these  celebrated  English  panto- 
mi  mists." 

"  My  dear,  your  conversation  sounds  like  a  play- 
bill," said  some  one,  and  cut  her  short. 

"  I  thought  you  were  looking  up  a  wedding  de- 
scription," spoke  Number  Four,  from  a  snug  corner. 
"So  I  was,"  began  Number  One,  energetically 
scrutinizing  the  columns  once  more  ;  "but  what  in 
the  world  girls  find  to  marry  nowadays  I  don't  see." 
"Men,"  said  Number  Three  ;  "the  same  class  of 
creature  that  we  found  when  we  were  trying  to  get 
up  a  wedding  ourselves." 

' '  Where  do  they  find  them  ?  " 
"  Well,  generally  sitting  around,  aimlessly  orna- 
meniing  their  friends'   sofas  and   easy-chairs,  with 
their  value  quite  overlooked  by  the  general  crowd, 
fill  !u       ilj  "riimer^sponsibilityand  become 

somebody." 


"  It  is  astonishing,  come  to  think  of  it,  how  little  a 
man  amounts  to  in  the  general  estimate  unijl  he  is  a 
married  man,"  acknowledged  Number  One,  "and 
how  much  he  amounts  to  the  moment  he  is  engaged. 
It  is  a  fact  These  marriage  epidemics  do  develop  a 
wonderful  crop  of  eligibles.  I  suppose,  after  all, 
there's  a  pretty  nice  lot  of  people  hanging  around  the 
world  somewhere." 

"I  think  so,"  said  Number  Four,  placidly,  "but 
you  have  gotten  into  such  a  habit  of  wholesale  con- 
demnation that  you  can't  find  them.  Talking  of 
pleasant  people,  I  have  just  parted  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple whom  I  disliked  exceedingly  at  first,  but  upon 
long  and  close  acquaintance  I  grew  very  fond  of  them, 
and  I  really  hated  to  say  good-bye." 

"  Where  have  they  gone?"  asked  some  one,  with 
interest. 

"  They  came  from  nowhere  and  they  have  gone  no- 
whither,"  said  Four,  sententiously. 

"Then  you  mean  Bertha  Amory,  and  Tredennis 
and  Arbuthnot.  and  all  our  little  Washington  circle," 
said  Number  Two,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Four's  romantic  vein,  "And  so  it  is  all  over, 
eh  ?    How  d'd  it  end  ?  " 

"I  left  them  all  badly  afflicted  with  that  horrible 
French  disease,  ennui,  some  months  ago,"  said 
Number  Three,  "and  as  they  had  it  so  badly  that 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  cure  for  it,  and  as  Mrs. 
Burnett  didn't  seem  to  find  any  way  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  as  I  felt  myself  gradually  being  affected  by 
it,  I  left  Bertha  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  lobbyism, 
and  cut  the  acquaintance  of  the  entire  circle." 

"I  followed  it  faithfully,"  said  Number  Two, 
"  though  I  felt  warned  constantly  by  the  horrible  fate 
of  the  woman  who  couldn't  go  to  Europe  because  she 
was  reading  nineteen  serials.  It  only  took  on  its 
Washington  color  toward  the  last.  Mrs.  Burnett  is 
always  readable,  but  '  Through  One  Administration ' 
became  strong  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  num- 
bers ;  in  short,  since  Planefield  and  Blundel,  two  in- 
trinsically uninteresting  men,  came  upon  the  tapis." 

"  I  regret  to  acknowledge  that  I  don't  care  a  rap 
for  the  political  part  of  it, "  said  Number  Three ;  ' '  but 
I  am  really  curious  to  know  how  or  whether  such  tre- 
mendously high-minded  and  honorable  people  as 
Bertha  and  Tredennis  ever  came  to  an  understand- 
ing." 

"Well,  yes,  they  did,"  said  Number  Four;  "but 
not  in  a  manner  deeply  satisfactory  to  the  novel- 
reader.  They  did  it  in  a  highly  correct  and  proper 
manner.  They  spoke  no  word  that  all  the  world 
might  not  hear ;  but  you  know  what  a  way  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's people  have  of  swallowing  lumps,  and  uttering 
little  disconnected  sentences  and  ejaculations,  and 
glaring  at  bracelets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  How 
in  the  world  they  made  themselves  intelligible  in  that 
last  trying  rcene  T  don't  kr.^w,  but  they  both  under- 
stood, and  were  both  unhappy  forever  after." 

"And  so  it  ends  unhappily,  does  it?"  said  Num- 
ber One.  "  I  am  glad  I  didn't  read  it.  I  consider  it 
deliberate  cruelty  for  a  book-writer  to  work  one's  feel- 
ings up  diligently  and  systematically,  and  then  plunge 
them  into  affliction  at  last" 

"But  its  ending  is  artistic,"  said  Number  Two, 
"for  things  rarely  end  happily  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  new  fashion  of  the  books  to  go  the  way  of  the 
world.  However,  I  must  go  home  and  mend  stock- 
ings.    Ta-ta  1 " 

"  And  I  must  go  to  market,"  said  Number  Three. 
' '  Tra-la-la-lee  1 " 

"  And  I  must  go  home  and  lie  upon  the  sofa  under 
a  comfortable  afghan,  and  pretend  I  have  lain  there 
a  semi-invalid  all  day  ;  for  I  had  strict  orders  this 
morning  not  to  stir  forth  upon  account  of  a  severe 
cold.     Farewell." 

And  that's  all  there  was  of  it,  Mr.  Curiosity.  Not 
very  weighty,  nor  intellectual,  nor  witty,  nor  yet  slan- 
derous, was  it  ?  Betsy  B. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Soir^e-Musicale  by  Madame  Zeiss-Dennls. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  on  Monday  evening  last,  a  very 
fair  audience  greeted  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis,  upon 
the  occasion  of  her  soiree- musicale,  given  at  Dasha- 
way  HalL  The  assembly  was  an  enthusiastic  one, 
and  freely  expressed  its  approbaiion.  Madame  Den- 
nis received  many  rounds  of  applause,  besides  innu- 
merable floral  offerings  ;  and  the  programme  pre- 
sented was  in  excellent  taste  throughout.  There  are 
various  reasons  why,  in  listening  to  the  singing  of 
this  lady,  one  is  not  "flattered  beyond  all  judgment 
by  delight " ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  her  style  is  marked 
by  certain  qualities  which  are  both  wholesome  and 
abundantly  enlivening.  However  much  Madame 
Dennis  may  roll  her  good-natured  eyes,  and  however 
fatalistic  may  be  the  song  she  sings,  it  is  impossible 
for  her  music  to  convey  the  smallest  impression  of 
morbidness.  Every  sound  she  utters  is  so  healthful, 
so  robust,  and  so  rosy-cheeked,  that  admiration  of 
such  vitality  and  power  can  not  be  withheld.  And 
while,  like  the  Japanese  poet,  we  have  "forgotten  to 
forget "  the  untempered  force  of  many  tones,  there  is 
an  amazing  ease  about  her  vocalization,  and  a  dra- 
matic grasp  upon  everything  she  essays,  that  con- 
vince of  artistic  ability.  The  most  difficult  aria  is  to 
Madame  Dennis  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand  ;  and. 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  thirteenth  number  on  Mon- 
day evening,  she  was  no  more  wearied,  apparently, 
than  at  the  first,  when  she  gave,  as  her  introductory 
selection,  "Ah,  mon  fils  ! "  from  the  "Prophet.1 
This  was  followed  by  the  "  Air  d'Herodiade,"  "  Ne 
me  refuse  pas,"  by  Massenet,  and  this  is  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  a  duo  from  "  La  Fille  du  Regiment," 
sung  very  entertainingly  by  Madame  Dennis  and 
Mr.  Douchez. 

Mr.  Douchez  is  a  basso  who  has  appeared  not  in- , 


frequently  in  concert  previous  to  this  occasion,  and 
is  always  spirited  and  discreet.  He  was  inclined  to 
sing  away  from  the  key  on  Monday  night,  but  fell 
very  smoothly  into  what  somebody  calls  the  "lyric 
trot"  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  the  duet  in 
question.  The  two  beautiful  compositions,  "Le 
Vallon "  and  "  Le  Printeraps."  by  Gounod,  were 
pleasantly  sung  by  Madame  Dennis — being  indeed 
among  her  especial  successes.  The  accompaniments 
of  the  evening  were  tastefully  played  by  Mr.  Arillaga, 
who  also  contributed  a  light  solo  selection  in  the  form 
of  a  "  Taranlelle"  by  Thalberg.  Mr.  Arrillaga  is  a 
modest  and  unpretending  pianist,  with  an  exceeding- 
ly neat  and  decorous  execution.  He  was  loudly  re- 
called, and  responded  in  the  unassuming  measures  of 
a  quiet  little  study,  a  "  Spinning  Song,"  by  Ketten, 
which  won  him  still  further  applause. 

Madame  Dennis  again  appeared,  and  gave  with 
care  and  finish  "  Le  Lac,"  bv  Niedermeyer.  and 
"  Doux  Jesus,"  by  Alary.  A  duo  from  "  Puritani  " 
was  next  sung  by  Messrs.  Hasselman  and  Douchez, 
with  good  effect.  The  former  gentleman  is  possessed 
of  a  mellow  and  pleasing  baritone,  which  is  remarka- 
bly pure  and  musical  in  the  medium  register,  but  not 
so  full  either  high  or  low.  A  nervous  delivery  de- 
tracts somewhat  from  Mr.  Hasselman's  entire  suc- 
cess, but  the  programme  would  have  been  less  pleas- 
ing without  him.  The  duo,  "Dunque  io  Son,"  from 
"II  Barbiere,"  sung  by  Madame  Dennis  and  Mr. 
Hasselman.  was  so  to  the  liking  of  the  audience  that 
it  was  redemanded. 

The  remaining  numbers  of  the  entertainment,  which 
was  no  "  spare  Olympic  meal,"  in  quantity  at  least, 
consisted  of  three  English  songs—"  Forever  and  Nev- 
er, by  Tosti ;  "  Death  and  the  Nightingale,"  by  Mol- 
loy ;  and  "Never  Again,"  by  Cowen — all  sung  by 
Madame  Dennis,  who  gave,  in  addition,  the  famous 
"  Una  voce  poco  fa,"  from  "  II  Barbiere,"  and  "  II 
segreto,"  from  "Lucrezia,"  "While  the  ballads  set 
forth  the  precise  lack  that  exists  in  Madame  Dennis's 
singing — the  lack  of  sympathy,  feeling,  and  deep 
emotion — the  latter  operatic  selections  were  complete 
types  of  what  she  is  best  fitted  to  interpret  And.  as 
such  (with  others  of  the  same  class) ,  they  indeed  show 
her  a  vocalist  of  endurance,  and  one  whose  power  of 
execution  is  exceptional  F.  A 

San  Francisco,  March  24,  1883. 


The  theatres  have  been  doing  fairly  well  during  the 
week,  considering  the  weather.  Next  week  at  th« 
California  the  Vokes  Family  produce  "  Fun  in  a 
Fog."  At  the  Bush  Street  "  Photos"  will  hold  the 
boards.  The  Baldwin  announces  "Our  Boarding- 
House,"  to  begin  Sunday  evening.  The  Minstrels, 
at  the  Standard,  are  doing  well  with  a  burlesque  on 
■'  Patience"  and  the  usual  olio.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eb- 
erle's  benefit  on  Thursday  was  a  success,  and  is  said 
to  have  netted  si*  hundred  dollars. 


A    VOICE    FROM    THE    PEOPLE. 

The  Greatest  Curative  Success  of  the  Age. 

No  medicine  introduced  to  the  public  has  ever  met 
with  the  success  accorded  to  Hop  Bitters.  It  stands 
to-day  the  best  known  curative  article  in  the  world. 
Its  marvelous  renown  is  not  due  to  the  advertising  it 
has  received.  It  is  famous  by  reason  of  its  inherent 
virtues.  It  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  It  is  the 
most  powerful,  speedy,  and  effective  agent  known  for 
the  building  up  of  debilitated  systems  and  general 
family  medicine. 

Winston,  Forsythe  Co.,  N.  C,  March  15,  1880. 

Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
Dysnepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 
gregation can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your  bitters. 

Very  respectfully.  Rev.  H.  Ferebek.  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1880. 

Hop  Bitters  Co. — Please  accept  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  Hop  Bitters  you  were  so  kind 
10  donate,  and  which  were  such  a  benefit  to  us.     We 
are  so  built  up  with  it  we  feel  young  again. 
Old  Ladies  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless. 
Delevan,  Wis.,  Sept  24,  1880. 

Gents — I  have  taken  not  quite  one  bottle  of  the  Hop 
Bitters.  I  was  a  feeble  old  man  of  78  when  I  got  it. 
To-day  I  am  as  active  and  feel  as  well  as  I  did  at  30. 
I  see  a  great  many  that  need  such  a  medicine, 

D.  Royce, 
Monroe,  Mich.,  SepL  25.  1875. 

Sirs — I  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  ;  it  has  done  for  me 
what  four  doctors  failed  to  do — cured  me.  The  effect 
of  the  Bitttersseemedlikemagic.    W.  L.  Carter. 

If  you  have  a  sick  friend,  whose  life  is  a  burden, 
one  bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  will  restore  that  friend  to 
perfect  health  and  happiness. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  May  8,  i88r. 

"It  has  cured  me  of  several  diseases,  such  as  nerv- 
ousness, sickness  at  the  stomach,  monthly  troubles, 
etc  I  have  not  seen  a  sick  day  since  I  took  Hop 
Bitters."  Mrs.  Fannie  Green. 

Evansville,  Wis. ,  June  24,  1882. 
Gentlemen  :  No  medicine  has  had  one-half  the  sale 
here  and  given  such  universal  satisfaction  as  your 
Hop  Bitters  have.  We  take  pleasure  in  speaking  for 
their  welfare,  as  every  one  who  tries  them  is  well  satis- 
fied with  their  results.  Several  such  remarkable  cures 
have  been  made  with  them  here  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  earnest  workers  in  the  Hop  Bitters  cause.  One 
person  gained  eleven  pounds  from  taking  only  a  few 
bottles.  Smith  &  Ide. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 

Hop  Bitters  Company— 1  think  it  my  duty  to  send 
you  a  recommend  lor  the  benefit  of  any  person  wish- 
ing to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indiges- 
tion ;  strengthen  the  nervous  system,  and  make  new 
life.     I  recommend  ray  patients  to  use  them. 

Dr.  A.   Platt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Superior,  Wis.,  Jan.,  1880. 

I  heard  in  my  neighborhood  that  your  Hop  Bitters 
was  doing  such  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  sick 
and  afflicted  with  most  every  kind  of  disease,  and  as  I 
had  been  troubled  for  fi'teen  years  with  neuralgia  and 
all  kinds  of  rheumatic  complaints  and  kidney  trouble, 
I  took  one  bottle  according  to  directions.  It  at  once 
did  rae  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  used  four  bottles 
more.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  am  now  as  well  as  I  can 
wish.  There  are  seven  or  eight  families  in  our  place 
using  Hop  Bitters  lor  their  family  medicine,  and  are 
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so  well  satisfied  with  it  they  will  use  no  other.  One 
lady  here  has  been  bedridden  for  years,  is  well  and 
doing  her  work  from  the  use  of  three  bottles. 

Leonard  Whitbeck. 

What  It  Did  for  an  Old  Lady. 

Coshocton  Station,  N.  Y.,  Dec  28,  1878. 
Gents — A  number  of  people  had  been  using  your 
Bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  A  lady  of  over 
seventy  years  had  been  sick  for  the  past  ten  years  ; 
she  had  no'  been  able  to  be  around.  Six  months  ago 
she  was  helpless.  Her  old  remedies  or  physicians  be- 
ing  of  no  avail,  I  sent  forty-five  miles  and  got  a  bot> 
tie  of  Hop  Bitters.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  herthat 
she  was  able  to  dress  herself  and  walk  about  the 
house  After  taking  two  bottles  more  she  was  able  to 
take  care  of  her  own  room  and  walk  out  to  her  neigh- 
bor's, and  has  improved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife 
and  children  also  have  derived  great  benefit  from  their 
use.  W.  B.  Hathaway,  Agt.  U.  S.  Ex.  Co. 

Honest  Old  Tim. 

Gorham,  N.  H.,  July  14,  1879. 
Gents — Whoever  you  are  I  don't  know  ;  but  1  feel 
grateful  to  you  to  know  that  in  this  world  of  adulter- 
ated medicines  there  is  one  compound  that  proves 
and  does  all  it  advertises  to  do,  and  more.  Four 
years  ago  I  had  a  slight  shock  of  palsy,  which  un- 
nerved me  to  such  an  extent  that  the  least  excitement 
would  make  me  shake  like  the  ague.  Last  May  I 
was  induced  to  try  Hop  Bitters.  I  used  one  bottle, 
but  did  not  see  any  change.  Another  did  so  change 
my  nerves  that  they  are  now  as  steady  as  they  ever 
were.  It  used  to  take  both  hands  to  write,  but  now 
my  good  right  hand  writes  this.  Now,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  as  honest  and  good  an  article  as 
you  do,  you  will  accumulate  an  honest  fortune,  and 
confer  the  greatest  blessing  on  your  fellow-men  that 
was  ever  conferred  on  mankind.  Tim  Burch. 

Anna  Maria  Krider,  wife  or  Tobias  K. 

Chambersburg,   July  25,  1875. 

This  is  to  let  the  people  know  that  I,  Anna  M  iria 
Krider,  wife  of  Tobias  Krider,  am  now  past  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  My  hea'th  has  been  very  bad  for 
many  years  past.  I  was  troubled  with  weakness,  bad 
cough,  dyspepsia,  great  debility,  and  constipation  of 
the  bowels.  1  was  so  miserable  I  could  eat  nothing. 
I  heard  of  Hop  Bitters,  and  was  resolved  to  try  them 
I  have  only  used  three  battles,  and  I  feel  wonderful 
good,  well,  and  strong  again.  My  bowels  are  regu- 
lar, my  appetite  good,  and  cough  gone.  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  let  the  people  know  how  bad  I  w-is,  and 
what  the  medicine  has  done  for  me,  so  they  can  cure 
themselves  with  it 

My  wife  was  troubled  for  years  with  blotches,  moth 
patches,  freckles,  and  pimples  on  her  face,  which 
nearly  annoyed  the  life  out  of  her.  She  spent  many 
dolUrs  on  the  thousand  infallible  (?)  cur^s,  with  noth- 
ing but  injurious  effects.  A  lady  friend,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  had  similar  experience  and  had  been 
cured  with  Hop  Bitters,  induced  her  to  try  it.  One 
bottle  has  made  her  face  as  smooth,  fair,  and  soft  as 
a  child's,  and  given  her  such  health  that  it  seems  al- 
most a  miracle. 

A  Member  of  Canadian  Parliament. 
A  Rich  Lady's  Experience. 

I  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  other  loreign  coun- 
tries at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  search  of 
health  and  found  it  not.  I  returned  discouraged  and 
disheartened,  and  was  restored  to  real  youthful  health 
and  spirits  with  less  than  two  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters. 
I  hope  others  may  profit  by  my  experience  and  stay 
at  home.  A  Lady,  Augusta,  Me 

I  had  been  sick  and  miserable  so  long,  causing  my 
husband  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  no  one  know- 
ing what  ailed  me.  I  was  so  completely  disheartened 
and  discouraged  that  I  got  a  bottle  of  Hop  Bitters 
and  used  them  unknown  to  my  family.  I  soonbsgan 
to  improve,  and  gained  so  fast  that  my  husband  and 
family  thought  it  strange  and  unnatural ;  but  when 
I  told  them  what  had  helped  me,  they  said  :  "  Hur- 
rah for  Hop  Bitters  !  long  may  they  prosper,  for  they 
have  made  mother  well  and  us  happy." 

The  Mother. 

My  mother  says  Hop  Bitters  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  keep  her  from  her  old  and  severe  attacks  of  par- 
alysis and  headache. — Ed.  Oswego  Sun. 

Luddington,  Mich.,  Feb.  2,  1880. 

I  have  sold  Hop  Bitters  for  four  years,  and  there  is 
no  medicine  that  surpasses  them  for  bilious  attacks, 
kidney  complaints,  and  many  diseases  incident  to  this 
malarial  climate.  H.  T.  ALEXANDER. 


An  Old  Friend. 

Few  people  who  have  lived  long  in  this  land  of 
plenty  need  lo  be  introduced  to  the  Pacific  Bank  as 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Among  tradespeople,  as  well  as  among  farm- 
ers, it  is  regarded  as  a  safe  and  stanch  concern,  to 
which  all  kinds  of  business  and  interests  may  be  in- 
trusted with  entire  confidence.  It  his  become  pro- 
verbial for  its  conservative  yet  enterprising  methods 
of  management.  Its  facilities  for  doing  a  general 
banking  business  are  as  perfect  as  they  ean  be  made, 
and  there  are  no  accommodations  which  can  not  be 
obtained  at  its  counters.  It  recommends  itself  more 
specially  to  interior  merchanis,  tradesmen,  and  farm- 
ers, for  it  has  made  the  loaning  of  money  on  grain, 
flour,  and  other  merchandise  a  specialty,  and  can 
therefore  offer  more  advantageous  conditions  than 
any  other  bank. 

—  If  you  need  rest  and  recreation,  go  to 
the  Redwood  Forests.  The  well-known  Russian 
River  Hotel,  at  Duncan's  Mill,  is  now  open  for  the 
season.  '  For  several  years  past  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  country  resorts  in  the  State,  and 
bids  fair  during  the  coming  summer  months  to  far 
exceed  the  success  of  all  previous  years. 


—  Aside  from  its  musical  excellence,  the 
Thomas  festival  promises  to  be  the  mo3t  remarkable 
social  event  that  will  ever  have  taken  place  in  San 
Francisco.  So  arranged,  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. The  list  of  guarantors  already  numbers  many 
hundreds,  and  includes  nearly  every  person  of  wealth, 
fashion,  and  respectability  in  the  city.  It  may  be 
said  that  when  completed  not  a  name  will  be  found 
omitted,  except  where  families  or  individuals,  on  ac- 
count of  domestic  affliction,  have  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  society.  Other  musical  performances, 
like  the  Kellogg  opera  and  the  Nilsson  concerts,  have 
drawn  large  and  (ashionable  audiences,  but  wealth 
and  fashion  have  never  before  pledged  their  attend- 
ance beforehand,  or  ever  given  their  adhesion  so  gen- 
erously to  a  musical  enterprise.  The  time  fixed  for 
it — early  in  June — is  the  most  convenient  for  all 
classes.  It  is  after  the  spring  rains,  when  everything 
is  most  attractive,  and  jusi  before  the  time  when 
society  takes  its  summer  flight  to  the  country.  Let- 
ters received  indicate  that  visitors  from  Sacramento, 
San  Jose\  and  other  towns  convenient  to  the  bay,  will 
be  numerous.  Altogether  the  festival,  whether  re- 
garded from  a  musical  or  social  standpoint,  will  be 
an  event  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  people  of 
San  Francisco. 

—  The  Concert  to  be  given  at  Platt's  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  April  13th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  violinist,  Master  Nathan  Landsberger,  prom- 
ises to  be,  not  only  a  financial  success,  but  a  very  fash- 
ionable aff  iir.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  ladies 
and  pr  niiineit  gentlemen  are  takingan  active  interest 
in  the  uuuci  ..king,  and  thus  assisting  to  develop  an- 
other Calitornian  into  an  artist.  Miss  Pauline  Olm- 
sted will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  on  this 
occasion.  Besides  possessing  a  ri^h,  full,  and  unusu- 
ally fine  soprano  voice,  the  young  lady  is  said  to  be 
very  handsome.  Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig,  who  also  ap- 
pears, possesses  a  fine  baritone  voice.  Mrs.  Car- 
micliael-Carr  will  be  the  pianiste,  thereby  adding 
very  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  programme.  Mr. 
Gustav  Hinrichs  and  a  young  pupil  ol  his  will  also 
assist  on  the  violoncello,  besides  a  number  of  other 
well-known  musicians.  The  whole  affair  is  under  the 
personal  direction  and  management  of  Henry  Hey- 
man,  which  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  as  to  its  thorough- 
ness. Box-office  will  be  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  's 
music  store 
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MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FIXE  JEWEIRY,  WATCHES. 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 
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GHIRARDELU'S 

CHOCOLATES  AND  COCOAS, 

The  Standard  of  Purity.  Flavor,  and  Strength; 

HERRMANN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Containing  the  "CflEUR  DE  LION"  MARCH,  composed  by  Madame 
Rive-King,  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  to 
take  place  here  in  August ;  as  also  a  very  handsome  engraving  of 
the  Jersey  Lily  (Mrs.  Langtry) ;  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
Ushers,  C.  HERRMANN  &  CO.  (Herrmann,  the  Hatter),  at  336  Kearny 
Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 
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"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."— Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  221  Market  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


To  our  Subscribers, 

Who  contemplate  a  trip  to  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  points  during  the  year  1883,  we  con- 
fidently recommend  a  patronage  ot  the  well-known 
Pennsylvania  railroad  lines,  which,  from  either  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago,  form  the  shortest  and  quickest  routes 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  c  .instruction,  equipment  and  operation  of  the 
"Pennsylvania,"  the  latest  improvements  and  safe- 
guards are  adopted,  to  end  that  not  only  should  the 
speed  and  security  of  trains  be  increased,  but  also  that 
travel  may  be  so  relieved  of  its  disgreeable  features  as 
to  be  rendered  a  pleasure  and  luxury.  Oq  the  entire 
main  lines  the  heavy  steel  rails  and  oak  ties  are  laid 
upon  asolid  foundation  of  broken  stone,  approximating 
two  leet  in  depth  throughout,  which  secures  an  excep- 
tional firmness  and  smoothness  of  track,  as  well  as 
total  ureedom  from  dust. 

The  new  dining  cars,  smoking  cars  and  sleeping 
coaches  are  superb  in  their  design,  appointments  and 
service,  excelling  everything  of  the  kind  heretofore  in 
use 

The  '  Limited  Express"  (fast  train)  which  makes  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twenty-five 
hours,  has  already  become  very  popular  with  Cal- 
ifornians.  It  presents  the  neplus  ultra  of  modern  rail- 
way traveling,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  America  or  Europe.  The  run  from  Pittsburg 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  is  made  by  daylight,  giving  passengers  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountainsand  Conemaugh,  Juniata  and  Susqu<  hinna 
river  valleys. 

Anadditional  advantage  securedbythe  through trav- 
elerin  taking  this  route,  lies  in  the  fact  that  connec- 
tions at  the  several  large  cities  en  route  are  made  in 
commodious  and  elegantly  appointed  Union  passenger 
stations,  thus  avoiding  the  exceeding  discomfort  of 
transfer  by  omnibus.  * 


—  Reddin7g's  RusstA  Salve  is  uneqlvled  for 
chilblains,   chapped  hand?,  Irost  biter;,  etc      Tiy  i  . 

—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "Rough  on  Ratr.' 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.   15c. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 


-  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Dyspepsia,   the  bugbear  of  epicureans, 
will  be  relieved  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hinds  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of -a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering.  1  wil  ]  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  X49  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


— "  Buchupaiba."     Quick,   complete  cure, 
all  auno;  ing  Kidney  Diseases.    $r.    At  Druggists. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  {over  rimjjstore.1     Office  hours,  9t0  5, 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulof=wn's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


MISS  EMMA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Lite  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhauscn,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
'NG.  Residence,  937  Suiter  Street.  Communications 
mny  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  20G  Post  Street. 


aOUTHWEST  CORNER    0I<    BUSH 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  ks=- 
•ons.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 


M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Ax.  Havman Associate  Manager 

EVERY  EVENING.  SUNDAY  INCLUDED. 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

Brilliant  Triumph  of  San    Francisco's  Greatest  Favorites, 

THE  HARRISONS, 

ALICE  and    LOUIS,   and   their   Coterie   of    Comedians, 
presenting  their  original  humorous  creation, 

PHOTOS. 

MISS  ALICE  HARRISON'S  wonderful  imitation  of 
Aimee's  "  Drinking  Song,"  from  La  Perichole. 

S3-  A  CONTINUOUS  LAUGH.  "S» 

E&  Secure  your  seats. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

14KE  COIXTT.  CAXIFOBNIA. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
the;r  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
.11  rs,  E.  K.  Worth,  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  onnects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths. 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Street  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Lloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  8  o'clock  A.  .11.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Cali>toga;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $1 1.50. 

Dr.  €.  31.  BATES  Propilelor. 


THE 

P|ERFECt 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  (he  most 
t'umfortable 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful— Sty  lisli. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail- Ladies'.  $2.25;  Misses*.  $1.75. 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters  Sk'rt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  ToweL,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  II.  M.  ORER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Roomv,  326  Suiter  Street, 

SAN  FRVNClMJ  >,  CAL. 


G1LR0Y  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old   Favorite  nnder  New  Han- 
age  uieiit. 

ROOP  «£  TEXNA\T,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  ea-t  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  S3?  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  0-,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
12  miles. 


REMOVAL 

J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

Will  be  Re-opened  for  the  Season, 
SUNDAY,  APRIL   I,  1883. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  the 
bay  and  the  riversisvery  good.  Unsurpassed  play -grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FRFE. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

(TEVD   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
"-^    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

ONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

in    Marble  and    Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
IV.   II.  MCCORMUK, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


M> 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

(Telephone  No.  614?.) 

746    MARKET    ST 


\\ 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


WAGNER    AS    STAGE    MANAGER. 

The  Secret  of  the  Brilliant  Effects  in  "  Parsifal." 

In  the  performance  of  "Parsifal,"  writes  Mr.  F. 
Corder  in  the  London  Theatre,  Wagner  surpassed 
himself  in  stage  effects.  First,  there  is  that  wounded 
swan.  He  flies  across  the  stage  with  flapping  wings 
and  bent  neck,  in  a  really  life-like  manner.  The 
knights  bring  on  his  dead  body,  limp  and  powerless, 
and  he  inspires  interest  instead  of  ridicule.  A  good 
skin  admirably  stuffed,  supported  by  judiciously 
placed  wires,  that  is  all— but  in  what  other  opera- 
house  would  you  see  it?  Passing  over  the  admirable 
dramatic  effect  of  the  hero's  first  entrance,  suddenly 
tearing  us  Irom  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene  to  the 
angry  cries  of  a  crowd  of  knights  who  vow  vengeance 
on°the  innocent  slayer  of  the  swan.  Jet  us  consider 
that  marvelous  change  of  scene  which  illustrates  Par- 
si'al  and  Gurnemant  taking  their  way  to  the  caslle  of 
the  Grail.  The  scene  represents  aforest  gl  ide,  a  lake 
showing  through  the  trees  at  back.  There  are  three 
sets  of  tree-wings,  or  rather  "cuts,"  for  they  join  on 
to  the  borders  and  have  rocky  ground-pieces  across 
the  stage.  The  libretto  gives  the  following  directions  : 
"Gradually,  while  Parsifal  and  Gurnemant  appear  to 
walk,  the  scene  changes  from  L.  to  R.  The  forest  disap- 
pears ;  a  cave  opens  in  rocky  cliffs  and  conceals  the  two  ; 
they  are  then  seen. again  in  sloping  passages,  which  they 
appear  to  ascend.  Long-sustained  trombone  notes  softly 
swell  ■  approaching  pc-.ls  of  bells  are  heard  At  last  they 
arrive  at  a  mighty  hall,  which  loses  itself  overhead  in  a 
high,  vaulted  dume,  down  from  which  alone  the  light 
streams  in." 

Technically  this  is  what  happens  :  The  whole  of 
the  elaborate  "set"  forest  moves  across  the  stage, 
forming  a  quadruple  panorama,  the  realistic  effect 
being  much  heightened  by  the  front  portions  moving 
much  quicker  than  the  back.  The  tree  "cuts"  are 
succeeded  by  rocks,  in  which  are  seen  first  natural 
caves,  and  then  artificial  passages  partly  lined  with 
masonry.  The  front  panorama  then  shu's  in  the 
stage  with  a  front  cloth  representing  a  stone  wall, 
close  to  the  proscenium.  Atter  remaining  stationary 
for  thirty  seconds  only,  instead  of  being  drawn  off  it 
sinks,  and  reveals  the  magnificent  set  scene  of  the 
cathedral  hall— a  built  dome  with  built  cloisters  all 
round.  There  is  even  a  cloth  laid  over  the  whole 
stage,  representing  marble  pavement.  The  whole  of 
the  elaborate  change  is  accomplished  with  perfect 
smoothness,  not  a  creak  or  sound  of  any  sort  betray- 
ing the  means.  1  he  extent  of  the  panorama,  too, 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  whole  change  takes  a 
good  ten  minutes.  On  the  second  night  a  nail  in  the 
flies  caught  the  front  concealing  canvas,  and  npped 
it  off  the  batten  as  it  advanced.  But  even  this  be- 
trayed no  secrets.  Through  the  gap  I  saw  the  cathe- 
dral scene  already  set,  aud  before  half  the  audience 
noticed  anything  amiss,  the  curtains  gently  closed 
for  a  moment  (Wagner  has  abolished  the  ugly  roll-up 
system),  and  the  rest  of  the  change  was  omitted. 
During  the  course  of  this  scene  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  gracelul  position  of  the  two  young  ladies 
(names  unknown)  who  did  the  pages,  and  also  by 
the  absolute,  precision  of  all  the  groups  and  tableaux, 
which  never  varied  in  the  different  performances.  I 
was  told  of  an  adventurous  American  reporter  who 
risked  unknown  dangers,  and  secretly  made  his  way 
into  the  "  Fiirsten  galerie"  one  morning  at  rehearsal. 
There  he  saw  Wagner,  with  a  lump  of  chalk  in  his 
hand,  marking  out  on  the  stage  (this  scene  being  sei) 
the  positions  of  each  table,  bench,  and  group  of 
knights.  Now  for  the  next  impossible  effect  The 
wounded  king,  Amforias,  takes  an  antique  crystal 
cup  (the  "Grail")  Irom  the  shrine,  which  the  youths 
set  down  on  a  table  before  him,  and  all  bend  in 
prayer  before  it,  while  the  stage  gradually  darkens. 
Stage  direction : 

"  A  blinding  ray  of  light  shoots  down  from  above  upon 
the  cup,  which  glows  with  increasing  crimson  lustre.  Am- 
forias, with  brighttned  mien,  raises  the  'Grail'  aloft,  and 
waves  it  gently  about  on  all  sides." 

HoV  would  you  manage  this  little  piece  of  busi- 
ness, friend  stage-mmager?  It  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  while.  First  1  thought  there  must  be  a  lamp  in 
the  cup,  but  an  opera-glass  showed  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Alter  the  ray  of  lime-light  shot  down  on 
the  central  group  the  cup  glowed,  and  glowed  bright- 
er and  brighter,  till  one  could  hardly  look  at  it.  This 
is  how  it  was  done:  On  taking  the  cup  from  the 
shrine  the  pages  attach  to  it  two  fine  wires  which  is- 
sue from  the  table.  The  cup,  opalescent  outside,  is 
crimson  within,  and  contains  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp.  The  gas-man,  or  somebody  at  the  prompt, 
turns  on  the  current  gradually,  and  there  you  are.  In 
the  second  act  there  are  several  admirable  points. 
The  change  of  scene  from  the  sorcerer's  donjonkeep 
to  his  magic  flower-garden  is  not  only  a  clever  me- 
chanical change,  but  the  contrast  between  the  gloomy 
walls  and  the  almost  extravagantly  gorgeous  garden 
is  a  very  happy  effect.  The  whole  stage  is  covered 
with  flowering  shrubs  of  gigantic  dimensions;  they 
climb  up  and  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sky  ;  a  partial 
glimpse  of  a  Moorish  palace  at  one  side,  and  an 
opening  leading  to  the  garden  wall  at  the  extreme 
back  of  the  exceedingly  deep  stage,  afford  the  only 
relief  to  the  eye  from  the  wild  tangle  of  sprays, 
leaves,  and  roses  as  big  as  an  umbrella.  This  gaudy 
mass  of  glaring  color  has  been  objected  to  by  many, 
but  its  very  exaggeration  is  done  with  deliber- 
ate intent,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  At  the  end  of 
the  act,  Parsifal  having  resisted  all  evil  temptation, 
the  magician  issues  from  the  palace  (R.  2d  E.)  with 
the  sacred  spear,  which  he  purloined,  in  his  hand, 
threatening  to  destroy  the  young  man  with  the  weap- 
on he  had  come  to  seek.     The  book  says: 

"  He  fling?;  the  spear  at  Parsifal ;  it  remains  floating  over 
his  head.  Parsifal  grasps  it  with  his  hand,  and  brandishes 
it,  wiih  a  gesture  of  exalted  rapture,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  it." 

This  very  ticklish  business  is  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  manner  :  A  fine  wire  runs  across 
the  stage  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  One  end 
is  fixed  to  the  prompt  wing,  where  Parsifal  stands  ; 
the  other  is  held  loose  behind  Klingsor  by  a  carpen- 
ter. The  spear  is  slung  on  this  wire  by  a  couple  of 
little  rings  attached  to  it  bv  thin  thread.  When 
Klingsor  raises  the  spear  the  carpenter  fixes  that  end 
of  the  wire  taut;  the  spe^r  whizzes  along  to  the 
end ;  Parsifal  catches  it,  plucks  it  off — the  threads 
easily  snapping — and  there  you  are  again.  Now, 
the  act  concludes  with  a  masterly  pitce  of  effect 
Parsifal  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  curses 
the  magician.  Instantly,  almost  before  you  can 
wink  your  eye,  there  is  a  clap  of  thunder  (^nd 
noble  thunder  it  is,  too),  the  various  pieces  oi  the 
elaborate  "set"  fly  up,  down,  off,  with  perfectsimul- 
taneousness,  the  palace  at  the  side  crumbles  to  ruins, 
a  rain  of  faded  flowers  descends  or  a  moment  from 
the  flies,  and  before  you  can  realize  what  has  hap- 
t'-ned  the  stage  is  almost  bare.  One  or  two  withered 
:  en  palms  alone  remain,  there  are  bleak  and 
-now-capped  mountains  in  the  extreme  dis- 


tance—all the  rest  is  a  howling  wilderness  of  sand 
and  rocks.  Apart  from  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  carpenters  do  their  work,  I  know  of  no  trick 
change — and  1  have  seen  many — which  is  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  this  for  effect.  After  having  one's  eyes 
really  pained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the 
glare  of  color  in  the  garden,  the  dull  misery  of  that 
barren  waste  is  a  thing  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
described,  so  impressive  is  it.  Whoever  carried  it 
out,  our  profoundest  respect  is  due  to  the  master- 
mind which  conceived  this  gigantic  effect.  It  simply 
staggers  the  audience,  and  the  applause — forbidden  at 
all  other  limes— is  here  not  to  be  restrained.  The 
third  act  presents  fewer  points  for  notice,  A  well- 
painted  spring  landscape  is  the  first  scene,  and  this 
was  originally  intended  to  change  by  a  panorama  to 
the  "Grail"  castle,  as  in  the  first  act.  The.  pano- 
rama was  painted  and  tried,  but  Wagner  considered 
the  effect  to  be  spoilpd  by  repetition — in  which  he  was 
doubtless  quite  right.  The  curtain  closes  for  a  few 
minutes  during  the  change— here,  as  elsewhere,  per- 
lormed  without  the  least  noise.  One  little  point  in 
the  action  of  the  second  scene  of  this  act  is  worthy  cf 
remark.  The  king,  unable  to  bear  the  torture  of  his 
wound  any  longer,  implores  his  knights  to  slay  him. 
He  tears  open  his  robe,  and,  rising  from  the  sofa 
which  he  has  never  yet  quitted,  staggers  to  the  front. 
The  whole  of  the  crowd  of  knights  make  a  simulta- 
neous rush  after  him,  and  this,  the  only  movement  of 
the  characters  that  has  taken  place  for  some  time, 
has  an  electric  effect.  One  feels  quite  a  creepy  thrill, 
and  this  is  the  moment  of  all  others  for  ihe  climax. 
Parsifal  steps  forward,  touches  ihe  king  with  the  sa- 
cred spear,  h**als  him.  and  usurps  hrs  office.  He 
takes  out  and  displays  the  ' '  Grail "  with  the  same  effect 
as  in  the  first  act.  An  exquisitely  grouped  tableau  is 
formed,  and  in  the  flood  of  light  pouring  from  the  cup 
a  while  dove  is  seen  to  descend  and  hover  over  Par- 
sifal's head.  By  the  ingenious  arrangements  of  wires 
this  bird  was  made  to  descend  with  perfect  steadiness 
and  remain  motionless  to  the  end.  At  Covent  Gar- 
den we  should  have  had  our  old  friend  the  "Der 
Frei£chutz"  pigeon,  with  his  wings  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  child's  feather  windmill. 

In  all  the  effects,  great  and  small,  the  ingenuity  of 
Wagner  himself  has  alone  made  the  impossible  pos- 
sible, and  the  h  zardous  certain.  .  The  swan,  spear, 
and  dove  effects  would  ruin  the  whole  performance 
at  an  ordinary  opera-house.  At  a  theatre  where  a 
piece  runs  for  some  hundreds  of  nights,  very  ticklish 
feats  ol  stage-management  may  be  accomplished, 
though  n^ver  with  absolute  certainty  in  England, 
where  the  sobriety  ol  stage-carpenters  is  not  lo  be 
relied  on  ;  but  at  the  opera,  where  the  piece  is  changed 
every  night,  Wagner's  music-dramas,  even  "  Loheri' 
grin,"  are  simply  impossible.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man 
should  make  things  so  hard  for  all  concerned,  and 
make  a  decent  performance  of  his  works  a  rarity,  but 
Wagner  has  conclusively  shown  in  "Parsifal"  that 
none  of  his  effects  are  per  se  impossible,  and  therefore 
one  blessing  is  likely  to  result— namely,  the  gradual 
improvement  in  milters  of  stage-management  at 
opera-houses. 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

Amorette  and  Oubliette. 
Tom  Aucassin  loved  lady  Ann 

As  Nicolette  would  make  you — 
Said  Lady  Ann,  wail  five  years,  man, 

And  then,  perhaps,  I'll  take  you. 

Aucassin  bowed  and  left  the  crowd 

As  a  reserve  adorer — 
And  Ann  was  loud  and  fast  and  proud, 

And  fashion  knelt  before  her. 

Sweet  nothings  cloyed,  the  world  grew  void, 
She  turned  to  her  old  lover — 

Alack-a-day  I    Aucassin  lay 
Potted  in  churchyard  clover. 

His  green  deathbed  she  left  to  wed 
The  head  of  the  Montmoreucis — 

And  many  years  she  lived  in  teirs 
And  modern  conveniences.  — Life. 

March. 
A  dose  of  quinine  when  the  sun  comes  up 

From  its  tossed-up  bed  in  the  eastern  sea  ; 
Some  castor-oil  when  the  noon  has  sped. 
And  a  blue-pill  dark  and  catnip  tea, 
A  decoction  made  from  the  leafless  larch. 
And  another  blue-pill. 
And  this  is  March. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Under  Her  Chin. 
Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin 
She  lied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair, 
For  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

— Nora  Perry. 

And  many  a  time  that  little  chin 
He's  heard  Irom  since,  you  bet  and  win  ! 
And  bonnets  she's  had  lor  her  raven  hair, 
And  many  a  time  he's  been  called  a  bear  ; 
A-jd  now  she  is  throwing  her  ringlets  back, 
And  says  she  shall  have  a  sealskin  sacque. 

.  .  — Courier-JournaL 

Buttoning  the  sealskin  up  to  her  chin, 

She  glideth  out  and  she  ghdeth  in. 

And  the  eyes  of  women  with  envy  are  green  ; 

But  the  erst  young  fellow  is  seldom  seen, 

For  in  a  dark  office  he  labors  like  sin 

For  the  fairy  who  tied  and  roped  him  in. 

— Chicago  World. 

My  Ladye's  Muffe. 

O  soft  and  silken  sh^enye  Ladye's  Muffe, 

That  guardeth  well  my  Ladye's  Handes  !  I  trow 
Thy  privilege  to  be  an  happye  one,  to  goe 

Where'er  shee  goeth  I  Sure  that  were  enough  ! 

But  greater  ]<">ye  is  thyne  ;  for  whann  the  rough 
And  slormye  Northwest  Wynde  doth  Blowe, 
Or  inn  the  Cold,  or  inn  the  Fallinge  Snowe, 

Thou  dost  enfolde  her  Handes  inn  thy  softe  Fluffe ! 

O  happy  Muffe  !  for  I  have  seen  Her  laye 
Thy  delicate  Softnesse  'gainst  her  softer  Cheeke, 
And  daintye  Lyppes  so  fit  to  Kisse  or  speake, 

And  saye  "  I  love  !  "    Ah,  tne  !  Ah,  well-a-day  ! 
I  envye  thee,  small  Muffe,  so  smoothe  and  sleeke, 

For  that  she  treateth  mee  inn  noe  such  waye  1 

'1  Courier. 


The  Secret 


of  the  universal  success  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is  sim- 
ply this:  It  is  the  best  Iron 
preparation  ever  made;  is 
compounded  on  thoroughly 
scientific,  chemical  and 
medicinal  principles,  and 
does  j  ust  what  is  claimed  for 
it — no  more  and  no  less. 

By  thorough  and  rapid 
assimilation  with  the  blood, 
it  reaches  every  part  of  the 
system,  healing,  purifying 
and  strengthening.  Com- 
mencing at  the  foundation 
it  builds  up  and  restores  lost 
health — in  no  other  way  can 
lasting  benefit  be  obtained. 


75  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Nov.  7. 
1  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
averyweakstomach,  heartburn,  and 
dyspepsiainitsworstform.  Nearly 
everything  I  ate  gave  me  distress, 
and  1  could  eat  but  little.  I  have 
tried  every  thingrecommended,  have 
taken  the  prescriptions  of  a  dozen 
physicians,  but  got  no  relief  until  I 
took  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  I  feel 
none  of  the  old  troubles,  ana  am  a 
new  man.  I  am  getting  much 
stronger,  and  feel  first-rate.  I  am 
a  railroad  engineer,  and  now  mako 
my  trips  regularly.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  your  wonder- 
ful medicine.  D.  C.  Mack. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
does  not  contain  whiskey 
or  alcohol,  and  will  not 
blacken  the  teeth,  or  cause 
headache  and  constipation. 
It  will  cure  dyspepsia,  indi- 
gestion, heartburn,  sleep- 
lessness, dizziness,  nervous 
debility,  weakness,  &c. 


Use  only  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  made  by 
pMMvn  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore.  Crossed 
ru.1  lines  and  trade-mark  on  wrapper. 


c. 


ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-S      Street. 
KW  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PAOSFIG  ROLLING  MILL  CO 

San  FrandsCo,  Cah,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 


Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  H: 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
"mg  Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


—  Dyspepsia,  heartburn,  nausea,   indiges- 
tion,  etc.,  are  always  relieved  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 


Apollo 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent" 

Prof.  T.  L.  Eninton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Mil'.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOO. 


CONS 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     GcnU'    Fnralsulng    Good*, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Frajrefst* 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GBHJ.OH, 
Sols  Proprietek, 
Pharmacieo  de  premiere  clas.se 
de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike  pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to- 

take  and  never  products  irritation 

SOLD  RV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.  J.  PATTEZSON.' 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  ,0  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FJMNCTSCC?. 


SAMUEL  P.  M1DDLETON,  AUCTIONEER. 

JOHJ*   M1DDLETON   <fc  SOS, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  Generall 

AUCTIONEERS. 

lit    Mniil^onip.-y  Slre<  t, 
OcidentaJ  Hotel  Block,  San  Francisco. 


JOH.\  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ix3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  J- A  VERS1     MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  »Uo  "Druggists '  Gla«ware. 


OF    THIS 

erf-isement, 


I  hav&a  positive  reuu-dy  for  tho  above  disease ;  by  Its  usa 

th'u-iandg  of  cases  of  the  worm  kind  and  nf  l.mz  standing 
bare  been  cored.  Indeo J,  so  strong  U  my  fnltb  In  its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  eend  TWO  BOTTLES  FitEE,  together  with  a  \  AL. 
CABLE  TREATISE  pnrhls  disease,  to  any  enflerer.  Giro  Ex- 
press A  P.  0.  address,  DR.  T,  A.  SLOCUlf.  151  Pearl  Bt-,  N,  % 


SPLENDID 
TIMEKEEPER. 


In  order  to  advertise  nOFSE  AXD  TIOMEV  an  d*  seem* 

eabscribo-spromptlv^  wo  Lave  decided  to  m.ike  Ihe  faslcwing  molt 
princely  and  magnificent  offer  to   each   and  every  — i.-I>t  of  this 
piper,     liijthe  com;no-»  practice  ol  the   gold  and  silwr refiners 
of  Lnp-Li^d  and  ^witeorland  to  purchase  liom  the  pawnbrokers  of 
th?ir    ■■.•'.".'■■-■   countries    all  tho  gold  and  silver  w&lchri  whicb 
have  boon  unredeemed,   simply  for  tlie  take  oi  the  goldandailver 
cues.     The  works  are   tben  Suld   to  a  celebrated  wulch  firm  who 
hive  undo  a  specialty  of  tliis  business.     The  firm  places  the  work* 
in  tie  bands  of  skillful  workxien,  who  set  to  work  and  put  them  in 
as  good  condition  as  possible,   'l  heso  works  embrace  every  variety  of  " 
ra-ivetnent,  sima  of  them  b<-ingverv  fine  and  perfect  timekeepers, 
dl   handa'mely  cised.       Tt'e  hare  j'Jtl  pvrthatcd  tht  tutirt  eSock- 
(25,'iQj)  offl   bankrupt    concern   of  the  aboce  described  watches  at  - 
loss  than  tbo  Crst  cost  ol"Uie  raw  mcterinl. 

On  recci.it  of  Sl.EsO,  the  eubci-riplion  prire  of  House  and  ' 
IIo  nc,  aid  £1  .<  '.1  extra,  to  p.iy  for  pecklnc:.  postage,  and  register-  - 
iug.  wjwilleend  Ifouxc  mid"  Home  for  cDeyear(.V.!iiumbers>,  . 
r.nl  aie  of  theso  wnt-ihrs,  postpub,  to  any  address  in  the  DnlUd  I 
S:  ttss.  Walcbes  mnikd  the  day  the  order  is  received.  Thowatchea- 
iwre  purchased  s;-ecia!ly  to  go  with  ]<oufcc  mid  Home,  sad,. 
w^Il  be  furn;sbr?d  only  to  subscriber-,  *o  that  publication.  In  order- 
to  introduce  it  ot  enco  wom-ilo  l?i:suuusual  offer,  which  could  not 
bo  iiado  were  it  not  for  ;bo  fact  tbet  wo  booght  the  watches  at  one  — 
qoarter  cost  of  m   nurccturo. 

Oo  receipt  of  l<>  ce^ts  extra  we  will  send  oar  new  and  cleganC 
watch -ch'.in.wth  nWhlp.Ho  Chiirm  nnd  Hoc  Call  Atta<ih.- 
inuiit — just  the  thine  for  hunters  and  sporting  men.  / 

jIONEI   RETURNED    IF    NOT  AS   DESCB1RKB- 
AddrcM  METROPOLITAN"  PrBLISHXNO  OO., 

ZoZ  Broadway,  ScwTorkCtty,  >'.T» 

WHAT    THEY-SAY   OF    US, 

ffc»t  Point,  X.  T.,  Oct.  17, 15=S.  Metropolitan  Pnblishio£. 
Company.  Gents.:  I  am  in  receipt  oi  tbohandsomo  premium  watch. 
I  was  much  surprised  l0  know  that  vou  could  supply  so  good  a. 
timekeeper  for  so  littJo  money.  HOL'SE  AND  HO'.ME  alone  Is 
worth  the  price-  Lknt.E.S-  Farrow, U.£.  Army.  MurfrecsH 
bnro,  Tciin.,  Sept  0",  1SSJ.  Gents.:  Watch  arrived.  *  *  * 
Akt  right  in  time  keeping  qu-dities.  Jesse  VT.  Sparka,  Jr. 
St.  J'iMil,  lIl-iii..  Sept.  14.  Premium  received,  and  a  nice  on  a 
it  Is.  Gsn.  R.  W.  Jhnson.  AYrlc'ilstowri,  Minn.,  Sept.  », 
'82.  Received  premiom  last  night.  Wdl  satisfied.  Slartha. 
Goodale.  boittli  Gnrdiner,  Me.,  Tec  SJ,  '63.  Received 
watch  and  piper  ;  liko  tbcm  much  :  was  affer&l  Jlnfor  watch  :  don't 
want  to  sell.  H.  C.  Goodwin.  Waveriv,  l*u.,  Feb.  16,'M. 
Received  tho  bcaati.ul  premium  watcn.  It  Keeps  good  time;  oar 
jeweler  pronounced  it  coin  silver.  SI.  SI.  Hufford.  Testimonial* 
liko  iho  noovo  received  every  day.  • 

"S.  B-— Tho  popular  nnd  beautiful  weekly  publica- 
tion known  tin  IIOrSE  AND  HOME,  Uluatratcd 
newspaper  (ata&IU.hed  lS>i>),  In  one  of  the  be«t  and  mo«t 
cler-iint'j-  Illustrated  weekly  ncWHpapera  of  tho  day, 
i'iiII  ■■!  ftei~- 


,  Art,   Selene* 


,  M  u*!o.  Poetry, 


fact,  o  pictorial  history  of  the  world  from  week  to 
week— ■Ixtccn  puce*  bcnntlfully  lllunrntod—  Bumis 
•Uo  B#  tlnrpcT-'a  or  J,o«llr>(Mii"i  rated  WyOtflUf 


F 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Vo 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


\jt     jTt     JXia     Ki 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesdar,  March  a.  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LHAVH 

FOR 

9.30  /  .M 

*3.oo  P.  M. 

*+  OO  P.   M. 

8.OOA.  M. 

3.30  P.   M 

S.OO  A.  M 

•4.OO  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4-30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4-O0  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  HI. 

]8.00  A.  JL 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*5.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

"4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M, 

S-OO  A.  M. 

10.  CO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

"5.00  P.    IE. 

3.30   P.  M. 

5.30  P-    «■ 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  If. 

3.30  P.   M. 

"4.OO  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

*  S.OO  A.  M. 

8.03A    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

%.00  P.  H. 

3.30  P-  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*  ^.30   P  M. 

DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


-Calistogaand  Napa. 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  (Express.. 
[and East ("Emigrant. 

(Galtand^via  Livermore.. .. 
Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. lone  

.  Knight's  Landing 

'  "     (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton., 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

■  Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


Ogden  and  1  Express 

"East J  Emigrant 

'.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

f  Sacramento  )  ™  Livermore. . 

and   Colfax,  f  via  Bemcia. . . . . 

I,  '  )  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.San  Jose. 


.Tehamaand  Willows.  . 
-Vallejo 


2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*I7-40-P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M, 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

2. 40  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 
*3. 40  A.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
•12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M, 

3.40  P.   M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*3.+OA.  1 
lI.IOA.M_ 

6.  IO  A.  m" 

5.40  P.   M_ 

5.4O  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M, 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


INSURANCE. 


n  1 


-  M 


.  .(t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City.. 
..Woodland.. .., 


6.00 
3.40  p.  m" 
9.40  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.  M. 
7.4O  P.  M, 
2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.M. 
*7-40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  18S2,  and   ontil 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran 
Cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows ; 


6.50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  m. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  p.  m. 

4.30  P.  M. 
6.3O  P    M   J 


DESTINATION. 


\ 
..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  \ 
Menlo  Park f 


6.40   A.   M. 

9.05  A-  M 
*I0.02   A.  M. 

3-37  P-  M 
t5-04    P.  M. 

6  02    P.  M  . 


8.3O  A. 
10.40  A. 
'3-30  P. 

4-3Q  P- 


IO.4O 

*3-30  P. 


J  - .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
j  -...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

1 : -J 


.  M.I  J  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
'.  M.n nd  Monterey 1 


9  05  A  .  M. 
'10,02  A.  M. 
3.37  P.  M. 
6.02    P.    M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
P  ad  fie  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  EI  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER, 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6. 30,  7.00,  7.30,   8.00, 

8.30,  9  00,  9.30,    10.00,  10.30,   11.30,   12.30,   1.30,  2.30, 

3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,   6.30,  7.00,  8.00,9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00, 
1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30,  11.00, 

*I2.00. 

To   FRUIT    VALE-*7.oo,   *8.oo,  '9.00,   *io.oo,  *4-oo, 

•5.00,  *6.oo  *6.3o. 
To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,   *7.3o,  8.00,  *8-30, 

9.00, 19.30, 10.00,  tio.30,  n.oo,  in. 30, 12.00, 1. 00, 2.00, 

3.00,4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,6.00,  6,30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3o,  6.oo,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,*6.o2,  6.32,  7.0a, 
7,32.  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  n.32 
12.02,12.32,1.02,1.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,4.02,4.32 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *5.5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.21, 
7.51,  8,21,  8.51,  9.21,  9.51,  10.21,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.51,  1. 51, 
2.51,  3.51,  4.21,  4.51,  5.21,  5.51,  6.21,  6.51,  7.51,  9.21, 
10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA  — *5.i5,  *5.45,  6.15,  7.10,  8.10,  9.10, 
10.10,  ii.io,  12.10,  1. 10,  2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.io, 
7-tS-   9-15.  '10.45- 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "7.47,  '8.47,  '9.00,  '9.47,  *io,47, 
*4-*7.  *5-°o.  *5-47,     6-47.  *7-»7- 

From  BERKELEY"— '5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45,  "8,15, 
8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  Jio.i5,  10.45,  J«.i5.  "-45)  12-45,  1-45- 
a-45.  3-45,  4-15,    4-45,   5-15,  5-45,   6-ij.  6-45,  7-45.  9-15, 
10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  '7.15  7.45, 
8-45,  9-45.  "MS,  1-45,  2-45,    3-45,4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45   *6.i 
•45,  *7-'S- 


10.40  A.  M.| Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos  ■    ■  ■  1     6.oa  p.  «. 

10.40  A.  m.|  •  .Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel,.  )  I   , 
*3-3QP.  M.\\  .  .and  Santa  Cruz  .......  J  |   6  °2  p-   M- 

0.40  A.M.  1  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystati  ns  I  6-O2  p.m. 
^Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Spo-tsmen's  Train) 

Stage  connections  aie  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 

Mondays—to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Monterey 

rSanta  Cruz,  55.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 

r  rancisco  and  San  Jose. 

-I'w  *T  S""£fS~Passmg?  DeP°t'  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montfomeiy  Street,  Paiace  Hotel 

A.  a  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass!  &  Tltt  Agt. 

«-  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Aneeles,  Yu  ma 
Markets^  ^"F  *  °^d  F"»  *»'  °f 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited.)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &.    CO 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  Ciiilforalw  Street.  San  Fraiicisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Iosuruuce  €o.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON   ASSURANCE   CORPORATION  of   Lob 
don.     Establishad  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 

rinc  Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 

ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  L.  Corner  California  and  Mont 

gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


/ 


COMMERCIAL 

'NSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  It.  R. 

SUMMER   ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  i, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  • 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Saa  Queatin   Ferry)_-7.„3, 
tS.15     9  20,  H0.35  A  M.,   tt.to,  -t..;,  i,  .,    «.  JTp    M 

to^M."'1'0  Fe"*>-«-°°-  ^■^•W 
From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)--8.oo, 

t8  so,  -,0,35,  tit.45  A.  M.,  Vis.  12.^5  t4-=5,  sL  P.  M 
(V,a  Saucehto  Ferry>--6.5o,  t7.3o,  t«  A.  J«,  t6.ao 
Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


■•3o?3.35A5C0  P™   (VedC  Da>,s)-8-5<>'   "-30  A.  M., 
p(Sundays>-8.oo,  10.00  A.  M„  12.00   M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.4o 

A.FM0m2.33oi"4fp.IIi°  (Week  D^'^«.  9.30,  ...20 
ffiundays)-S.«.  'n-ooA.  M.,  ,.oo,  3.15,  5.3t),  7.2o  P.M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Framasco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelilo  at  6.15  P.  M. 


FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
•    JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secietary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  SI  6  Saus)Die  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684332  8) 

PRESIDENT 7.  f.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT /  N.  L.  SHEPARd! 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


J-    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    K.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  32+  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 


8.50  f  U<  P^'y..  Sundays  excepted  (via  Saucelitc 
0,'V  ferr>-),  /or  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  iaucelito)  3.20  P.  M. 


1.4o  r       \T^m^yi  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
!Tw      "^  THR0LGtl  TRAIN,  for   Duncan  Mills 
and   Way  stations.     (Through  Train   from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  9.15,  n.i5j  1.15,  3.,5 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.:s3  8.15,  10.13,  «-t5,  2.*^,  4.1'. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 
(1)  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co.. 
Jewelers    tot  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N    TOWNE.  T    H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


unpabt 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janes 

"A  natural  laxative,  superior  to  all  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels" 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dou,  a  Wimglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

KO.VE    «,I.M  IN  E    BUT    >t  ITU  A  DUE    L.li:;;L. 
FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5-8-8  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANOISOO. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart  s   Point,    Pomt  Arena,    Cuffeys   Cove 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 'good 
to  return  followtng  Monday.     Fairfax,  Sl  ;   Camp  Taylor 
|a,  Fo.nt  Reyes,  >2  50;  Tomales,  $3  5o ;  Duncan  MilU 
5-1  00. 


„  ™  .  SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...     )    Excursion  Train 
n,  v!  n  fra^^-y'^ntin  Ferry.  I  every   Sunday  for 

Duncan  Mills  and  Way  btations 

Returning  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  £5o  P  M.  Fares  for  round  trip-Camp  Taylor 
31   75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $s  50;  Duncan  Mills  $, 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM,       ' 

Gen  1  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


•4-11   4-13  &  41S    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  AU  Rinds  of  Paper. 


WILLIAMS,    DI3IONI)    &    CO., 

SHIPPING    ANO 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sac 
Francisco. 

J^  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
C.  '■  *f  London:  Th»*  RaMwin  T.ncomntlv*  Works;  Tbe 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOlt    GAJtOEXS,    MU.LS,    MIXES,    AK1>    FIRE 
DEPAKT3UENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the     ■ 

GUTTA     PEK^'HA     AAD     KiBBEE 

MAMIFAtTlKLVC    COJ1PASY. 

l'iir!)i>lizi>tl  Eabber  Hose,  SUindurd,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Uos< 
Rubber   Hose,    (Competition,)    Suctiou    Hose 
Sleaui  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-En"ine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  BranU. 
VALVES,   GASEiErS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO, 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,   GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T-l-nJinne  No     ,c. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  llotel  occup.es  an 
eutire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Frauelsco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake  -  proor.  It  lias  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Til  e  ventUation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  elosct 
tuiolnevery  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac 
ecus  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centra 
court,  illuminated  by  tbe  electric  Ugbt,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies.  Its 
rarrlage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotel.. 
G«r»f,  enter*talne«t  «*i»  either  the  Amcrtrsn  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  Hie  city. 


BANKING. 

J"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital  Paid  ufi    .      $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds.... J  TOO';OO0 

Agbncy  at  New  York. fe  Wall  Stsmt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

CaP"<*l $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown ^^ 

Bvron  Murray,  Ja. Assistant  Cashier 

rOnlS^afcrfS" ?m*5i  A8cn<;r  "'  the  Bank  or 
California;  Boston,  Tremonl  .National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Inlon  .National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boa* 

?™  V„",1UlS?  B1uk  !,Mew  z«"I->h1.  '"e  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  S.  M.  Rolhscluid  & 
sons;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corr. 
pendents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Geuoa  BerlirT 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-JIain,  Antwerp  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebers 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hone- 
kong,  Snanghae,  Yokohama.  ^ 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  FL-st  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  n  r.  M..  fo 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

18S3.  ]8S,_ 

Steamer  From  San  Francisco  for 

ARARIC  HONGKONG. 

OrFANir Tuesday,  April  .oth. 

1'OP  MP     Saturday,  April  =,st. 

V2?yS Thu-sday,  .May  jd.. 

"r^i-rJiih;.- Thursday,  June  a8th. 

°^,^.IC Tuesday,  July, oth.. 

V2fl.f- Saturday,  July  „st.. 

n4 tImo Saturday,  Sept.  ,5lh. 

?OPT??-C Thursday,  ^epl.  27th 

C0PTIC Thursday,  Oa.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 

Cabui  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
a  j  V  <-°-s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 

and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  a 
tbe  Pacific  Mad  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No  2u 
Market  Street,  Llnion  Block. 

.     .  .  „„TA  H-  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  PriidcnL 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whar 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
uch  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LO  S 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRfZ,  M0N1EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAVUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VELT- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  21+  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    IS"Two  Ilonrs  Notice. 

-£_-!»».    The  most  cofflplicated  cases  of  defective  vision  tj'-oi- 
-^^ouEhlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NAT  HAN  I HL  GRAY. 


.  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBKL/. 


N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKER  8, 


Ml  fiKcromento  Street. 


verBt  maple  syrup 


The  Ions-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
r  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  <F.     . 
id        6  &   Co.'s  brand),  which  we  Ruarante 


Ask  3  our  Crocer  for  it. 

ALBERT  MAT/  &  CO. 

Agents. 


6 


THE       ARGONAUT.' 


B.H.  McDonald, 
President* 

SanEranciscOj 


.UstaHisLeB. 

1863. 

Ca^MLStock 
SlQOO.QGO.OC 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  July  1,  1883. 
We  false  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    Thirty-eighth  Semi* 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  tLis  Bant ! 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

Enited  States  Bonds 620.507  6<l 

land  Association  Stocfa 15.121  55 

Loans  and  Ili-  counts 1,785.000  20 

Dne  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand ■     632.365  30 

LUBIIXTIES.  S3.752.Q09  09 

Capital  paid  np SI,000.000  00 

Surplus 400.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.073  SO 

Dne  Banks 337.401  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

33,753,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  bunding  business. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


S«ill! 


5*e,~5# 


Hills 

D.  S.  BROWN  <£  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  scad  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elec  itO- 
Vulfaie  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  .-TO 
nKV  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  JLo  st  Vital 
ity,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  m  any 
Ot'ier  diseases,  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
jaruph  let  s  free.     Address 

VOLT  IIC  HILT  CO.,  Marsit  all,  Mlfli. 


^s 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FTKERAL  directors, 

118  Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR.KOG    tl.'ilttli. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  lie  tail 
liealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
■  Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 

MAONESO-CALCITE 

Fire  ami 


Burglar-proof 


SALES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  AQrc 
and  Note  V/MO  LQ 


house-      /^LJCrCTO 
hold  wrir.d  I  O 


».  S.  BROWX  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cnrci.  Greatest  trentta. 

oftheage.  PiERCE&SuX 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal> 


ART-PAIMED.  PLAIX  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO, 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


SILVERWARE. 

A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware  of 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST   STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


0.  W.  CLARK  &  GO 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Henioie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FARM,  TE 


WAGO  N 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES. 


PAYOT.UPHAfVl&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers. 

Commercial  Printers, 

ana  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

S804   Pffcnenm*   **tr**^t.    ni-nr   Ptncv. 


JETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRIXGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Ruths.  $lo  per  week. 

The  rEtna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURDAY  S,  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the 
8  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:30  p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

JUI ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

■^  Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 

or  export. 

C.  1D0IP1IE   LOTT  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 


Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as  th  ee  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  fourtimesthepressure.     I5  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  tee  sun,  and  do;s  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO.,. 
Shippicgand  CominissionSIerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  ' 
rhe  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


TABEK,  HARKER  &   Co., 


IMPORTERS     A\> 


IVHOLRSA'* 


Also,  YFater-proof  Leather  Belting. 

Xo.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Sigar  Refiners. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Slarket  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

[.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B,  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

138  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended   to.      Offices   and   Stores 
GROCERS,  io8  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco  |  neatly  fitttd  up. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  welL      Fnsurpassed    in    style. 
Perfeet  In  fit*     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EYAXS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  removed  to  his  old  n Timber, 

14    POST    STREET. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMING 

*-"^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Franasco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada; 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1SS3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  76)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  21st  day  of  May,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


rHALLFSGER        CONSOLIDA  TED 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  L'nited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  upon  which  thk  assessment  shall  remain  on- 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  day  of  May,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c 


'HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  bt'>iness,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  ibe  27th  day  of  March,  1833,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  Sao  Francisco,  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale  . 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hei eby  given,  thai  at  a  meeting  of  ihe  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  1 1, )of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  soldon  Tuesday,  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  adverusing  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.   San  Francisco   Cal. 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^~*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No,  7)  of  Twenty  (ajj)  Cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme  di- 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  t  he 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  N  o 
509  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St, 
Sa  n  Francisco  CaL 


USHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  FN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   APRIL   7,    1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    RANDOLPHS    OF    REDWOODS. 


II. 


St.  John  sealed  his  letter,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  went  down 
to  the  beach  and  strolled  to  and  fro  on  the  sand.  It  was  a 
soft,  bright  morning,  more  like  spring  than  winter,  and  he 
pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  p.ffed  away  at  his 
cigar,  enjoying  the  sensuous  warmth  and  the  fresh,  salt 
breeze.  The  vie^'  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  one  side,  the  hills 
of  Saucelito  opposite,  enveloped  in  their  lace-like  mist  of 
palest  olive,  rocky  Alcatraz  on  his  right,  with  its  silent  fort 
keeping  guard  over  the  quiet  waters  below — all  were  at 
their  best  to-day,  but  appealed  to  St.  John  for  admiration  in 
vain.  His  thoughts  persistently  ran  upon  Nina  Randolph 
and  the  strange  episode  of  the  other  night,  and  he  longed 
with  some  impatience  for  an  explanation. 

Suddenly,  although  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  he  be- 
came aware  that  some  one  was  coming  toward  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  and,  looking  up  half  impatiently,  he 
recognized  the  Randolphs'  butler.  The  man,  being  decidedly 
handsome  and  striking  looking,  was  apt  to  leave  something 
more  than  a  fleeting  impression  upon  the  guests  whose  cards 
he  received  and  overcoats  he  removed  in  the  Randolph 
mansion. 

"  I  have  a  note  for  you,  sir,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat  as 
he  came  up  to  St.  John.  "  You  were  not  in  your  quarters, 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  you  up,  as  I  had  orders  to 
deliver  this  note  into  your  own  hands,"  and  he  handed  him 
a  dainty,  perfumed  envelope. 

St.  John  opened  it  immediately.  "  I  want  to  see  you,"  the 
note  began  abruptly  ;  "  I  want  to  see  you  once,  and  then  I 
hope  I  may  never  see  you  again.  Please  come  as  soon  as 
you  can.     Nina  Randolph." 

St.  John  read  this  mystic  epistle  through  several  times, 
and  then,  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  handed  Cochraine  a  piece 
of  money,  and  said  :  "  Tell  Miss  Randolph  that  I  will  an 
swer  in  person  at  two  this  afternoon." 

Shortly  af^er  lunch  he  had  his  horse  saddled  and  started 
for  Randolph  Place  with  mixed  sensations,  half  curious,  half 
expecting  to  receive  the  punishment  condign  which  he  was 
well  aware  he  richly  deserved. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  was  shown  into  the  library,  and 
requested  to  wait  a  few  moments  until  Miss  Randolph  should 
see  fit  to  make  her  appearance.  The  library  at  the  Ran- 
dolphs' was  a  large,  most  comfortable  room,  with  a  deep, 
soft  carpet,  carved  Venetian  furniture,  and  walls  lined  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  books  in  every  tongue,  denoting  the  cul- 
tivated mind  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  curtains  were 
crimson,  and  heavy  silk  rep  in  material,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and,  being  closely  drawn,  filled  the  room 
with  a  subdued,  tinted  light.  Papers  and  books  were  scat- 
tered about  on  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  huge  log  burned  on 
the  andirons  of  the  open  fireplace,  making  the  room  look  as 
if  it  were  intended  for  solid  comfort  alone. 

St.  John  planted  himself  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  hands 
loosely  clasped  behind  him,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
and  mentally  decided  that  as  a  place  for  an  exciting  interview 
his  present  quarters  could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  Pres- 
ently he  heard  a  slight  rustling  in  the  hall  without,  and 
turned  his  eyes  expectantly  in  the  direction  of  the  door  ;  but 
it  was  not  opened  immediately;  the  handle  was  half  turned, 
and  then  there  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute.  Then  it  was 
pushed  suddenly  open,  with  something  like  desperation,  and 
Nina  Randolph  entered. 

She  wore  a  long  dress  of  dark  blue  flannel,  which  fitted 
her  so  closely  as  to  show  every  line  and  cuive  of  her  beau- 
tiful figure,  and  clung  to  her  in  straight,  heavy  folds  as  she 
walked.  Her  hair  was  coiled  carelessly  about  the  crown  of 
her  head,  her  face  was  colorless  as  ivory,  and  she  wore  no 
ornament  but  a  pin  of  dead  gold,  carved  in  the  form  of  a 
sphinx,  at  her  throat. 

St.  John  advanced  at  once  to  meet  her,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  but  she  made  no  movement  to  take  it,  nor  would  she 
raise  her  eyes  to  his,  and  a  moment's  awkward  pause  en 
sued.     St.  John  was  the  first  to  break  it.     "  You  sent  for  me, 

Miss  Randolph,"  he  began,  "  and  it  gives  me" 

"  Yes,"  she  interrupted  him,  "  I  sent  for  you,"  and  then  she 
flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees,  and,  burying  her  face  in 
a  chair,  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 

St.  John  gave  an  inward  groan,  but,  as  he  was  evidently  in 
for  a  scene,  heroically  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  attempted  to  lift  her  up  and  put  her  on  a  chair.  But  she 
twisted  herself  out  of  his  hands  and  pushed  him  aside. 

"  Do  not  touch  me  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  sit  down  in  that 
chair  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

St.  John  obediently  dfd  as  he  was  bidden,  and  then  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  the  initiative,  and  help  her  out 

"  Miss  Randolph,"  he  began,  "  we  are  both  in  a  very  pain- 
ful position,  and  I  think  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  ignore  the  past  altogether,  and  date  our  friendship  from 
this  hour.  I  have  been  feeling  like  a  brute  ever  since,  and 
called  the  other  day  to  apologize.  I  behaved  like  anything 
but  a  gentleman,  and  canneverhope  foryourforgiveness.  But 
you  must  not  blame  me  ;  you  must  blame  your  own  beauty. 
A  man  must  have  been  something  more  than  asaint  to  have 
resisted  such  a  temptation."  This  was  somewhat  mixed,  but 
his  hearer  was  agitated,  so  it  did  not  matter. 


"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  burst  out  vehemently,  but  evi- 
dently struggling  for  composure.  "  I  never  blamed  you  for 
a  moment.  No  one  was  answerable  but  myself.  I — I— 
acted — O,  I  can  not  speak  of  it !  To  think  that  I  was — O 
what,  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  What  I  thought  of  you  the  first  moment  I  met  you — 
nothing  more.  That — a — that  champagne  was  enough,  one 
glass  of  it,  to  turn  the  head  of  an  old  toper ;  and  when  one  has 
a  headache,  and  is  physically  exhausted,  as  you  were,  they  are 
more  than  apt  to  be  unaware  of  how  much  they  are  taking. 
So,  pray,  think  no  more  about  it.  I  was  the  one  to  blame 
for  insisting  upon  your  taking  it  in  the  first  place." 

"  Ob,  Colonel  St.  John,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "  I  have  not  slept 
a  moment  since  that  dreadful  night.  I  never  had  taken  wine 
before,  and  it  refreshed  me,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would 
have  any  such  effect.  And  to  think  that  it  should  have  been 
you— you,  of  all  men.  I  have  lost  your  good  opinion  for- 
ever." 

"  Indeed,  you  hare  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  St. 
John,  whose  feelings  were  decidedly  mixed.  She  attracted 
and  repelled  him  at  the  same  time.  She  appealed  to  all  that 
was  animal  in  his  nature,  with  her  lithe,  perfect  beauty  lying 
almost  at  his  feet ;  while  something  indefinable  about  her 
grated  against  his  finer  sense.  He  was  divided  between  a 
strong  impulse  to  leave  the  house,  and  never  see  her  again, 
and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  pick  her  up  and  repeat  the 
performance  of  the  other  night. 

He  wisely  smothered  both  impulses,  however,  and  contin- 
ued, soothingly  :  "  Come,  think  no  more  about  it  ;  and  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  I  will  put  it  out  of  my  mind  at 
once  and  forever.  Remember  only  that  part  of  the  evening 
wherein  we  made  that  compact  which  promised  so  much 
pleasure.  Please  get  up,"  he  urged  ;  "it  pains  me  to  see 
you  in  such  a  position." 

But  she  did  not  move.  "You  are  sure  that  you  do  not 
despise  me,"  she  murmured,  brokenly. 

What  nonsense  !     Of  course  I  do  not." 
And  you  will  really  forget  it  ;  and  never,  never,  even 
look  as  if  you  were  thinking  of  it  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  ask  such  a  question  ?" 
"  You  are  very  good.  And,  oh,  I  do  assure  you,  I  swear  to 
you,  that  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  again  for  anything  on 
earth." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not." 

Miss  Randolph  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  while  St. 
John  mentally  wondered  if  she  were  saying  her  prayers  ; 
and  then,  rising  and  throwing  herself  down  into  her  chair, 
began  talking  rapidly  upon  indifferent  subjects.  Her  emo- 
tion had  tinted  her  cheeks  becomingly.  She  looked  more 
seductive  than  ever  as  she  nestled  down  among  the  cush- 
ions, and  talked  away  with  an  evident  determination  that  St. 
John's  mind  should  hold  no  ideas  for  the  time  being  but 
those  which  pleased  herself.  And  she  succeeded.  Before 
half  an  hour  had  passed,  St.  John  had  forgotten  all  things  be- 
yond the  present  moment  in  the  charm  of  her  conversation. 
Miss  Randolph  had  traveled  much  abroad,  and  had  seen 
much  of  society  both  there  and  in  the  Eastern  States  of  her 
own  country,  and  was  well  up  in  the  current  topics  and 
literature  of  the  day.  She  had  reserves  for  every  variety  of 
man  possessed  of  even  a  single  idea,  and  she  rarely  failed 
to  fascinate  when  she  chose  to  exert  herself.  And  as  St. 
John  was  a  man  of  many  ideas,  he  rapidly  found  himself 
yielding  to  her  charm. 

The  room  had  grown  dark,  the  lamps  had  been  lighted 
before  he  bethought  himself  of  time,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
heard  Mr.  Randolph's  voice  in  the  front  hall  that  he  rose 
with  a  start. 

"Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late?"  he  exclaimed,  in  con- 
sternation. "  Miss  Randolph,  you  are  an  enchanter.  Next 
time  I  shall  come  immediately  after  breakfast." 

"  Indeed,  you  have  saved  me  from  a  long,  dull  afternoon," 
replied  Miss  Randolph,  with  conventional  politeness  and 
in  a  tone  which  utterly  ignored  the  first  part  of  the  inter- 
view ;  "  and  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going  yet.  You  must 
stay  to  dinner." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Randolph,  I  can  not,"  St.  John  was  begin- 
ning, when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Randolph  entered. 

"Ah!  Colonel  St.  John,"  he  exclaimed,  with  pleased  sur- 
prise, "  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you  again.  But  you  are  not 
going  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  must  stay  and  dine  with 
us,  and  I'll  drive  you  home  myself.  Sit  down  ;  sit  down." 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  out,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

St.  John  accepted  his  fate  with  little  repining,  and,  taking 
up  his  position  on  the  hearth-rug,  resumed  the  broken  thread 
of  his  conversation  with  Miss  Randolph. 

Nina  watched  him  furtively  as-  they  talked,  and  mentally 
decided  that  she  had  not  been  wrong  in  pronouncing  him 
quite  the  handsomest  man  she  had  seen.  He  was  fully  six 
leet,  superbly  built,  and  carried  himself  with  a  certain  con- 
sciousness which  became  him.  His  features  were  decided 
and  clearly  cut,  and  his  eyes  were  striking  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  large  and  heavily  lashed,  and  in  color  an  unusu- 
ally dark  blue,  which  deepened  into  black  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  iris,  making  them  peculiarly  expressive.  His  hair 
was  so  closely  cut  as  to  leave  the  color  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  his  moustache  was  fair,  and  his  skin  was  a  good  deal 
tanned.  He  had  a  somewhat  blase  expression,  which  he 
carefully  cultivated,  knowing  well  the  damage  it  does  among 
the  fair  sex,  and  a  certain  tired  look  about  his  eyes  which 


was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  cultivation,  but  which  he  also 
well  knew  the  value  of. 

He  passed  a  most  pleasant  evening.  The  dinner  was  such 
as  could  be  found  on  an  ordinary  day  in  few  other  houses  in 
San  Francisco,  and  was  served  in  a  style  which  deepened 
Colonel  St.  John's  conviction  lhat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  were  not  altogether  barbarians. 

Mrs.  Randolph,  a  large,  raw-boned  woman,  with  a  weak, 
characterless  face,  said  little,  but  her  husband,  who  never 
missed  a  chance  of  fascinating  a  new  acquaintance,  put  forth 
all  his  powers  of  wit,  and  anecdote,  and  sparkling  persiflage, 
and  succeeded  in  making  St.  John  forget  Washington,  Fort 
Point,  fogs,  and  every  regret.  He  had  wom  the  evening  of 
the  ball  a  gold  medal,  the  reward  of  service  in  the  Crimea — 
he  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth — and  he  plied  his  military 
visitor  with  anecdote  after  anecdote  of  that  eventful  cam- 
paign, until  St.  John  looked  at  him  with  a  sigh  of  envy  and 
chafed  more  and  more  against  the  dullness  and  inaction  of 
his  own  times  of  peace. 

As  for  Nina,  she  sparkled  more  than  ever,  and  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  candles,  and  in  her  nun-like  gown,  looked  more 
alluring  and  bewitching  than  even  on  the  night  of  the  ball ; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  her  eyes  and  the  magic  of  her 
voice,  St.  John  felt  his  prejudice  rapidly  vanishing 

In  the  evening  some  half  dozen  other  men  called,  and  he 
had  no  further  word  with  her  alone  until  just  as  he  Wis 
leaving. 

".You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  often?  "  he  said,  as  he 
drew  her  for  a  moment  out  into  the  hall. 
"  Will  you  come  often  ?  " 

"You  know  that  your  permission  is  all  that  is  wanting. 
You  are  an  oasis  to  me  in  this  dreadful  place.     While  with 

you  I  can  almost  delude  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  am  in 

Paris.  New  York  is  too  weak  a  word.  So  you  must  have 
pity  on  me  and  grant  me  all  the  privileges  of  friendship  ; 
you  must  let  me  drop  in  upon  you  at  all  hours." 

He  held  her  hand  closely  as  he  spoke  ;  his  voice  became 
a  shade  more  tender,  and  his  eyes  looked  tiredly  and  be- 
seechingly down  into  hers,  mutely  imploring  her  to  rescue 
him  from  tortures  worse,  far  worse,  than  those  of  the  In- 
ferno itself. 

"You  will  find  plenty  of  other  women  to  amuse  you," 
she  replied,  with  an  air  of  elaborate  nonchalance.      "  San 
Francisco  is  full  of  pretty  girls." 
"Is  it?" 

"You  know  that  it  is.  Do  you  not  think  Chonita  Hath- 
away handome  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  She  is  too  tall,  and,  besides,  very  nat- 
urally, I  do  not  admire  blue  eyes." 

"Aud  the 'Three  Macs?'  They  are  considered  hand- 
some, and  they  are  all  brunettes." 

"  The  one  is  too  classically  cold,  the  other  too  languid 
and  slight,  and  the  third  is  neither  tall  nor  short,  and  looks 
too  precise  and  matter  of  fact." 
"  You  are  hard  to  please." 

"  I  am — very."  And  his  eyes  traveled  over  his  companion 
from  head  to  foot  with  an  expression  which  rendered  further 
remark  superfluous.  She  drew  away  her  hand  abruptly,  and, 
turning  back  toward  the  library,  threw  him  a  glance  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  When  I  enter  into  a  contract  I  know  how  to  keep  it," 
she  said,  and  then  disappeared. 
***  ***♦* 

St.  John  saw  a  good  deal  of  Nina  Randolph  during  the 
five  weeks  which  lollowed.  At  first  he  called  but  seldom, 
but  before  two  weeks  had  passed,  he  found  himself  wending 
bis  way  toward  Randolph  Place  for  a  few  minutes'  talk  when° 
ever  business  or  pleasure  called  him  into  the  city,  and  this 
was  very  often,  indeed.  The  minutes  usually  lengthened  into 
hours,  and  ended  in  dinner ;  nor  was  he  apt  to  reach  the 
chaste  seclusion  of  Fort  Point  thereafter  much  before  mid- 
night. 

He  went  so  frequently,  not  only  because  Nina  fascinated 
him,  as  because  she  puzzled  him,  until  she  piqued  him  into 
making  a  study  of  her.  But  she  ever  eluded  his  grasp.  He 
fl  tttered  himself  one  day  that  he  had  fathomed  her,  only  to 
have  all  his  theories  set  at  naught  on  the  next  by  an  utter 
change  of  mood,  or  some  new  but  indefinable  development. 
Sometimes  her  spirits  were  wild  to  recklessness,  although 
making  her  so  brilliant  and  dazzling  as  to  send  away  her 
visitors  enchanted  ;  at  other  times  she  was  passive  and  in- 
different almost  to  stupidity.  But  even  in  her  latter  mood 
she  interested  St.  John,  for  he  had  built  up  one  theory  at 
least  which  retained  its  perpendicular  under  all  changes. 
He  felt  more  than  certain  that  some  mysterious  trouble  was 
preying  upon  her,  which  sent  her  first  to  one  extreme  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  during  her  attacks  of  melancholy 
he  found  himself  attracted  to  her  by  a  chord  stronger  than 
any  she  had  yet  touched.  When  a  man  begins  to  pity  a 
woman  by  whom  he  has  been  previously  fascinated,  he  may 
look  upon  it  as  an  alarming  symptom. 

But  it  was  in  her  ordinary  humor  that  he  liked  her  best, 
and  he  spent  hour  after  hour  in  her  society,  regardless  of 
time,  in  the  brilliancy  and  wonderful  variety  of  her  conversa- 
tion or  comfortably  established  in  the  depths  of  a  Turkish 
chair  before  the  fire  while  she  played  and  sang  to  ' 
Randolph  he  did  not  like  at  all.     She  was  not 
but  at  times,  especially  when  in  a  particularly 
absolutely  silly,  and  seemed  also  as  utterly  de 
acteras  of  mind.     It  did  not  take  St.  John  long 
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that  she  was  an  absolute  nonentity  in  her  own  household, 
and  that  her  husband  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  con- 
sulting one  of  his  servants  as  of  referring  anything  to  her. 
Nina  was  the  actual  mistress  of  the  house,  and,  as  Mr. 
Randolph  informed  St.  John,  had  virtually  taken  care  of 
her  mother  from  the  time  she  was  twelve  years  old. 

As  for  Mr.  Randolph,  his  fascination  was  of  much  the 
same  order  as  his  daughter's.  He  attracted  and  repelled  at 
the  same  moment.  He  held  his  hearers  spell-bound  with 
his  eloquence,  his  never-failing  wit,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  touched  in  turn  every  chord  in  human  nature,  and 
they  went  away  admiring,  but  in  a  vague  fashion  uncomfon- 
able.  In  some  manner  their  moral  fur  had  been  rubbed  the 
wrong  way — how,  they  could  not  tell.  They  could  put  their 
finger  upon  no  one  thing  that  he  had  said  which  could  justify 
the  impression  they  had  received  ;  they  could  repeat  his  con- 
versation word  for  word,  perhaps,  and  find  nothing  to  cavil 
at.  It  was  but  something  in  the  personality  of  the  man 
which  inspired  distrust.  In  the  business  world  there  were 
sometimes  mysterious  shakings  of  the  head  over  the  mention 
of  his  name,  but  with  no  words  to  explain  wherefore.  No 
man  living  was  prepared  to  assert  that  James  Randolph  had 
ever  committed  a  dishonest  act,  and  yet,  wealthy,  enterpris- 
ing, popular,  hospitable,  and  brilliant  as  he  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be,  for  some  vague  reason,  which  no  one 
could  define,  he  did  not  take  that  rank  in  the  community 
which  he  should  have  done. 

Sometimes  St.  John  made  a  resolution  to  stay  away  from 
the  house  altogether.  After  each  visit  he  went  home  with  a 
sort  of  moral  indigestion,  a  feeling  of  too  much  pate"  de  fois 
gras  and  burgundy,  pleasant  to  the  palate  but  uncomforta- 
ble in  its  after  effects.  But  his  resolutions  were  idle.  Inva- 
riably he  felt  himself  drawn  in  the  direction  of  Randolph 
Place  as  surely  as  he  crossed  the  sand-hills  between  Fort 
Point  and  the  city,  and  once,  in  the  dim,  luxurious  library, 
and  under  the  spell  of  Miss  Randolph's  beauty  and  witch- 
eries, all  scruples  vanished  for  the  hour,  and  he  greeted  the 
advent  of  other  visitors  with  impatience,  and  rose  to  leave 
with  a  sigh.  Moreover,  she  treated  him  with  a  shade  more 
favor  than  that  bestowed  upon  her  other  admirers,  and,  be- 
ing a  man,  the  flattery  had  due  effect. 

******** 

One  evening,  after  St.  John  had  been  an  inmate  of  Fort 
Point  a  little  over  six  weeks,  the  Hathaways  gave  a  ball,  at 
which  he,  as  well  as  many  of  his  brother  officers,  were  ex- 
pected. The  night  was  threatening  when  they  started, 
and  by  the  time  the  ambulance  reached  Rincon  Hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  Hathaway  home,  some  drops  of 
rain  were  already  falling. 

"  We  shall  have  a  fine  time  getting  home,"  grumbled  St. 
John,  as  they  went  up  to  the  dressing-room.  "  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  use  trying  it." 

"  None  at  all,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Hilton,  condolingly  ; 
"  we  shall  have  to  put  up  at  the  hotel,  one  and  all.  But 
what's  the  matter  ? "  as  St.  John  gave  vent  to  an  exclama- 
tion, the  temperature  of  which  demands  its  being  buried  in 
oblivion.     "  Torn  your  glove  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  and  I  forgot  to  put  another  pair  in  my  pocket.  I 
shall  have  to  hunt  up  a  housemaid  to  mend  it  for  me." 

In  consequence,  St.  John  found  himself,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  last  arrival,  and  when  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  Miss  Hathaway  had  disappeared  into  an  adjoining 
room  with  the  dowagers,  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  house 
were  dancing.  But  Chonita  Hathaway  saw  him,  and,  leav- 
ing her  partner,  came  forward  at  once. 

"  How  very  provoking,"  she  exclaimed  in  reply  to  his 
apologies  ;  "  but  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  at  last."  This 
with  her  tongue,  and  in  conventional  accent,  but  her  eyes 
informed  him  that  had  Apollo  himself  dropped  straight 
down  from  heaven  and  flanked  by  Mercury  and  Mars,  he 
would  not  have  been  one-tenth  nor  one-thousandth  part  as 
welcome  as  was  Colonel  Philip  St.  John,  of  the  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery, Fort  Point,  California. 

"  And  you  have  saved  me  those  dances  you  promised  me  ?" 
murmured  St.  John,  returning  her  glance  with  interest.  "  I 
would  make  no  other  engagements,  lest  they  might  conflict 
with  your  convenience,  as  you  would  not  name  any  particu- 
lar ones." 

"  But  how  can  I  make  any  particular  engagement,  even 
now  ? "  exclaimed  Miss  Hathaway,  deprecatingly,  "  when  I 
am  hostess,  I  have  my  guests  to  look  after." 

"Nevertheless  I  insist  upon  your  making  three  definite 
engagements  with  me.  I  am  not  going  to  struggle  with  a 
dozen  other  men  at  the  beginning  of  each  dance." 

"And  my  memory  is  so  bad." 

"  1  will  refresh  it.  I  will  remind  you  at  the  end  of  each 
dance  how  far  off  our  own  is." 

"  And  I  have  refused  to  make  engagements  with  every 
other  man  in  the  room." 

"  They  will  never  know  the  difference,  and  if  you  refuse 
me  I'll  go  home  at  once.  It  is  the  only  pleasure  I  have  to 
look  forward  to,  for  I  abominate  dancing  as  a  rule." 

"  And  you'll  never  let  any  one  know  that  I  made  a  definite 
engagement  with  you  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"And  you'll  be  good  to  my  wall-flowers?" 

"  I'll  devote  myself  to  every  cartilaginous  old  maid  in  the 
room,  and  to  every  leviathan  about  whose  waist  the  arm  of 
man  can  reach,  with  a  patience  and  vigor  worthy  of  a  mar- 
tyr's crown.     You  will  be  the  crown." 

"And  you  will  stay  late?" 

"  I  will  help  the  butler  put  out  the  lights." 

"  Well,"  with  a  long,  dreamily  introspective  look,  "  you  may 
have  the  third  from  this,  and  the  twelfth,  and  the  eighteenth." 

"  Miss  Hathaway,"  exclaimed  Henry  Martine  in  her  other 
ear,  as  St.  John,  after  due  expressions  of  rapture,  bowed  and 
moved  off,  "  have  you  forgotten  that  this  next  is  the  dance 
you  promised  me  two  weeks  ago  at  Mrs.  McLane's  musi- 
cale  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  could  forget  it,"  murmured  Miss 
Hathaway,  as  she  took  his  arm  and  her  place  in  the  forming 
quadrille. 

St.  John  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  looking  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  was  on  the  best  of  terms  already  with 
every  lady,  married  and  single,  in  the  city.     In  addition  to 

f  semi-flirtation  with  Chonita  Hathaway,  and  his  very  pro 

one  with  Nina  Randolph,  he  was  deep  in  the  good 

;  of  Mrs.  Hunt  McLane,  a  young  married  belle,  who 

s  sworn  rival  and  detestation  of  the  girls  of  the  Gold 


State.  She  was  of  French  extraction,  and  spoke  with  a 
charming  accent,  while  her  vivacity  was  as  lively  as  Nina 
Randolph's,  and  without  its  mutability.  She  was  not  to  be 
seen,  however,  nor  was  Nina  either,  but  in  an  alcove  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  St.  John  suddenly  caught  a  back  view 
through  the  dancing  of  a  number  of  black  and  blue  coats, 
and  toward  them  he  made  his  way  at  once.  As  Chonita 
Hathaway  was  dancing,  the  attraction  behind  that  group 
must  be  either  Mrs.  McLane  or  Nina  Randolph. 

It  proved  to  be  Nina.  She  was  in  her  favorite  attitude, 
half  reclining  in  a  deep  Turkish  chair,  in  such  fashion  as  to 
bring  out  in  full  relief  against  the  dark  leather  of  the  back- 
ground the  full  lines  and  curves  of  her  figure.  She  wore 
to-night  a  cream  white  silk  of  richest  texture,  decollete", 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  About  her  dark  hair  was 
a  band  of  dead  gold,  and  around  her  neck  and  arms  were 
twined  lithe,  flexible  serpents  of  the  same  dusky  metal, 
which  she  claimed  to  have  bought  in  Egypt,  and  which  re- 
joiced in  the  moral  romance  anent  the  royal  princess  lying 
in  state  beneath  the  everlasting  pyramids. 

The  peculiar  ivory  tint  of  her  complexion  was  relieved  to- 
night by  an  almost  unnatural  flush,  and  she  was  holding  the 
men  about  her  in  raptures  with  one  of  her  wildest  moods  of 
wit  and  brilliant  nonsense.  As  she  saw  St.  John  the  flush 
deepened. 

"  You  have  saved  me  my  dances  ? "  he  whispered,  as  he 
bent  over  her  for  a  moment. 

"  I  would  not  make  any  engagements  until  you  came,"  she 
replied,  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  a  glance  as  expressive 
and  a  good  deal  more  vivacious  than  Miss  Hathaway's. 
"  One  gets  so  mixed  up." 

"  And  you  will  give  me  three  then — the  next,  the  seventh, 
and  the  sixteenth,  say — and  supper  besides." 

"Very  well,"  she  whispered,  after  a  little  telling  hesitation, 
"  you  can  have  them.  But  you  are  dreadfully  grasping,  and 
you  will  get  me  into  trouble." 

"  Your  trouble  is  my  happiness,"  he  replied,  gazing  down 
upon  her  with  undisguised  admiration  ;  "  the  greatest  I  have, 
and  I  am  selfish  enough  not  to  give  you  any  sympathy." 

She  gave  him  a  light  blow  with  her  fan,  but  the  flush  on 
her  cheeks  deepened.  "  Nonsense  !  It  is  well  that  I  am 
not  a  girl  in  her  first  season.     You  would  turn  my  head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  would  not.  I  detest  girls  in  their 
first  season.  But  come,  this  is  our  dance.  Give  your  bou- 
quet to  some  one  and  come  at  once.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
a  strain  of  it." 

The  devoted  Mr.  Brown  was  awarded  the  honor  of  hold- 
ing the  bouquet,  and  with  a  nonchalant  little  nod  to  the  rest 
of  her  cavaliers,  Miss  Randolph  turned  her  back  upon  them 
all,  and  moved  off  on  St.  John's  arm. 

"  What  made  you  so  late  ?"  she  murmured,  reproachfully, 
as  they  joined  the  dancers. 

St.  John  explained. 

"  I  had  given  you  up,  and  was  just  making  up  my  mind  to 
engage  myself  for  every  dance  on  the  programme." 

"  Then  I  should  have  left  and  gone  down  immediately  to 
the  Metropolitan.  They  have  an  unusually  good  ballet,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  see  it  only  once,  and  this  is  the  last 
night,  too." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  ballet  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Randolph, 
suddenly,  and  with  something  like  suppressed  excitement  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  am." 

"  You  prefer  it  to  parties  ?  " 

"  As  a  rule,  decidedly." 

"  You  would  rather  be  there  than  here  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  with  me  ;  not  otherwise." 

"  Some  one  said  that  there  was  but  one  good  figure  in  the 
whole  troupe." 

"  There  only  is.  But  that  one  makes  up  for  all  deficien- 
cies of  the  rest.  I  have  only  seen  one  more  beautiful  in  my 
life,  and  that  one  is  not  on  the  stage." 

There  was  a  pause  of  half  a  moment.  St.  John  felt  his 
partner  tremble  slightly  ;  then  she  raised  her  head  and 
whispered,  hurriedly,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unnatural 
brilliancy  :  "  Waltz  me  down  toward  that  door — the  one  at 
the  end." 

In  some  surprise  he  did  as  she  bade  him,  and  when  they 
were  in  the  corridor  without,  she  released  herself  and  took 
his  arm.     "  Follow  me,"  she  murmured. 

St.  John  followed  obediently,  and  she  led  the  way  first  to 
the  dressing-room,  pocketing  there  a  paper  of  pins  and  a 
box  of  matches,  and  then,  after  ascertaining  that  there  was 
no  one  in  sight,  down  the  hall  to  a  door  at  the  farther  end. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs, 
and  up  these  she  led  the  much-puzzled  St.  John,  who,  after 
passing  through  another  door  at  the  top,  found  himself  in 

hat  was  evidently  a  garret,  although  enveloped  in  such  in- 
tense darkness  that  no  object  within  could  be  distinguished. 

Nina  shut  the  door  behind  them  and  locked  it ;  then  strik- 
ing a  match,  lit  one  of  the  lamps  attached  to  the  walls,  and 
St.  John  saw  that  hj2  was  in  a  long,  low  attic  room,  empty 
but  for  a  stack  of  boxes  at  one  end,  a  pile  of  carpeting  at 
the  other,  and  a  few  more  boxes  scattered  about  the  sides. 
At  her  bidding  he  took  the  matches  from  her  hands,  and  lit 
the  three  or  four  other  lamps  which  were  nailed  along  the 
walls,  at  intervals,  and  also  some  candles  which  he  found  in 
a  box,  and  which  he  placed  in  improvised  candlesticks  of 
empty  claret  bottles. 

"  Now,"  said  Nina,  when  the  room  had  been  in  a  measure 
rescued  from  its  gloom,  "  sit  down  on  that  pile  of  carpet  and 
wait  a  few  moments." 

She  disappeared  behind  the  boxes  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  St.  John  threw  himself  down  upon  the  carpeting  in  a 
state  of  expectation  bordering  upon  nervousness.  He  could 
hear  her  moving  about,  but  could  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her.  Her  end  of  the  garret  was  in  total  blackness  but  for 
the  solitary  candle  she  had  taken  with  her.  At  his  end  the 
five  lamps  cast  out  a  fitful,  uncertain  light  through  their 
smoky  chimneys  upon  the  bare  dusty  floor  and  the  yawn- 
ing rafters  overhead,  but  leaving  the  dark  corners  and  re- 
cesses darker  still.  It  was  an  uncanny  place,  and  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  a  huge  and  whiskered  rat  scuttling  across 
the  floor  in  terrified  anger  at  havirg  his  night's  rest  disturbed 
was  not  its  most  enlivening  feature.  Suddenly  from  the 
darkness  came  a  sound  which  thrilled  him — it  was  the  air  of 
the  ballet  he  had  heard.  St.  John  now  knew  what  he  had 
to  expect,  and  experienced  a  thrill  of  excitement  which  bal- 
let had  never  called  up  before.    Sinking  deeper  down  upon 


his  impromptu  couch  he  rested  his  elbow  in  such  position  as 
to  support  his  head  with  his  hand.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  slight  rustling  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  then  a 
vision  emerged  from  behind  the  boxes.  It  floated  lightly 
toward  him,  scarcely  touching  the  floor  beneath,  and  with  a 
lazy  rhythmic  undulation  which  was  music  in  itself.  St.  John 
drew  in  his  breath  and  closed  his  eyes,  then  he  opened  them 
wide,  nor  closed  them  again.  She  had  looped  her  dress  to 
her  knees  ;  the  rich  silk  and  foamy  lace  stood  out  about  her 
like  an  imponderable  cloud,  and  the  divine  beauty  of  her 
form  stood  revealed.  She  had  found  a  strip  of  crimson  cloth 
in  the  garret,  and  in  and  out  of  its  folds  she  twined  and 
twisted  herself  to  the  slow,  sensuous  music  of  her  own  rich 
voice.  She  did  not  approach  him  closely,  but  danced  in  the 
centre  and  lower  part  of  the  room,  sometimes  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lamps,  sometimes  retreating  into  the  shadows 
beyond,  until  all  but  outline  was  lost,  and  she  looked  like  a 
wavering  line  of  mist,  or  a  wraith  writhing  in  an  unwilling 
embrace. 

The  scene,  weird,  almost  unearthly,  was  one  which  St. 
John  never  forgot ;  he  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  like  one 
under  the  influence  of  hasheesh,  and  he  dared  not  move 
lest  the  vision  should  vanish. 

Outside  the  storm  howled  about  the  comer  of  the  house, 
and  rattled  the  windows  behind  him  with  its  violence,  but 
within  there  was  nothing  but  harmony  and  beauty.  The 
dust  of  the  floor,  the  grime  of  the  lamps,  the  unsightly  rafters 
overhead,  had  disappeared.  St.  John  was  lying  on  a  couch 
as  soft  and  imponderable  as  ether ;  the  rafters  were  the 
carved  beams  of  some  palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  the 
cobwebs  were  a  gossamer  veil  which  hid  frescoed  walls  ;_  the 
floor  was  marble  and  polished  ;  but  nothing  was  distinct, 
nothing  defined  but  the  floating,  undulating  shape  in  its 
midst.  In  the  dim  light  there  was  nothing  of  earth  about 
even  the  latter ;  its  full  sensuous  beauty,  softened  and 
mellowed  by  the  shadows  which  seemed  to  follow  it  even 
into  the  light,  looked  like  that  of  an  Aphrodite,  evanescent  as 
the  sea-foam  from  which  it  had  sprung.  Her  swaying  arms 
gleamed  against  the  darkness  like  sculptured  ivory,  while 
about  them  the  dusky  snakes  seemed  twining  from  elbow  to 
wrist.  Her  eyes  blazed  with  a  light  which  defied  even  the 
darkness  to  which  she  often  retreated,  but  they  never  met 
his  for  a  moment. 

Suddenly  she  changed  her  time,  and  began  dancing  fast 
and  furiously.  Flinging  aside  her  scarf,  she  clasped  her 
hands  down  rigidly  in  front  of  her,  as  if  leaning  her  full 
weight  upon  them.  She  danced  with  a  rapidity  and  excite- 
ment which  deprived  her  of  her  wraith  like  appearance,  but 
which  was  equally  graceful.  With  a  motion  so  swift  and 
light  that  her  feet  seemed  eternally  twinkling  in  space,  she 
sped  up  and  down  the  room  like  some  mad  thing.  She  no 
longer  disappeared  in  the  darkness  ;  she  danced  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lamps  (such  as  it  was),  and  suddenly  unlocking 
her  hands,  she  flung  them  outward,  and  spun  up  and  down 
in  a  whirl  so  dizzy  that  all  outline  was  indistinguishable. 
Then  returning  in  the  same  headlong  race,  she  flew  directly 
up  to  where  St.  John  was  lying,  and  paused  abruptly  in  front 
of  him.  Their  eyes  met  for  the  first  time.  St.  John  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  a  bound.  For  a  moment  she  stood  irreso- 
lute, and  St.  John  could  hear  the  quick  panting  of  her 
breath,  and  almost  feel  it  upon  his  cheek.  Then,  with  a  sud- 
den, panther-like  spring,  she  leaped  backward,  and,  turning, 
sped  down  the  room  toward  the  door.  St.  John  flew  after 
her,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him  ;  before  he  realized  that 
the  door  had  been  opened,  she  had  disappeared,  and  he 
heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  without. 

He  shook  the  door  and  called  her,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse for  a  moment.  Then  he  heard  the  key  turn  again, 
but  he  reached  the  landing  only  to  see  a  white  form  vanish 
through  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  reentered  the 
room,  and  shook  himself  like  one  under  the  heavy  weight  of 
a  spell.  The  garret  no  longer  looked  as  if  it  had  been  touched 
by  an  enchanter's  wand.  It  was  merely  a  very  ordinary, 
dusty,  attic  room,  lit  up  by  five  excessively  dirty  lamps.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  five  minutes  before  he  had 
been  lying  upon  that  pile  of  carpet,  his  every  sense  quick- 
ened, yet  lulled,  as  if  with  some  strange  drug,  and  looking 
with  dazzled  eyes  upon  a  scene  from  an  Eastern  legend.  He 
extinguished  the  lights  and  returned  below  ;  but  she  had 
disappeared  ;  gone  home  with  a  sudden  headache,  some  one 
told  him  later  on. 

TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  injudicious  use  of  metaphors  has  occasionally  created 
great  amusement  both  in  the  old  Irish  and  English  Houses 
of  Commons.  The  other  night  Mr.  Callen,  M.  P.  for  Louth, 
a  stanch  opponent  of  the  Sunday  Closing  and  Permissive 
Bill,  and  personally  a  great  benefactor  to  the  revenue,  reply- 
ing to  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  said  :  "  The  facts  relied 
on  by  the  learned  gentleman  are  very  strange.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  swallow  a  good  deal.  ['  Hear,  hear,'  '  Quite 
true,'  '  Begorra,  you  can,'  and  roars  of  laughter.]  I  repeat, 
I  can  swallow  a  great  deal.  ['  Hear,  hear,'  and  fresh  vol- 
leys of  laughter.]  But  I  can't  swallow  that."  A  few  nights 
before,  in  a  debate  which  had  to  do  with  the  Jews,  Baron  de 
Worms  had  just  remarked  :  "We  owe  much  to  the  Jews," 
when  there  came  a  feeling  groan  from  a  well-known  member 
in  his  back  corner  :  "  We  do." 

Oscar  Wilde  bobs  up  again.  He  was  the  guest,  a  fort- 
night ago,  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  of  Paris,  and  made 
an  after-dinner  speech  about  his  experiences  in  America. 
The  brightest  and  best  of  the  many  stories  he  related  was 
one  to  the  effect  that  at  a  ball  at  Leadvtlle  he  saw  a  notice 
over  the  piano  which  read  :  "  Please  don't  shoot  the  pianist. 
He  is  doing  his  best."  This  enterprising  resurrection  of  an 
antediluvian  almanac  tradition  set  the  company  roaring, 
gave  his  hearers  a  high  opinion  of  Oscar  as  an  observer  and 
thinker,  and  moved  Galignani  to  remark  that  "  there  is  a 
freshness  of  originality  about  the  man  that  is  absolutely  fas- 
cinating."   

According  to  report,  the  Mexicans  must  be  among  the  po- 
litest people  on  the  globe.  Even  the  robbers  are  gentlemen, 
and  when  they  are  obliged  to  rob  really  put  one  under  obli- 
gation for  their  attention.  An  instance  is  given  of  a  pretty 
speech  made  by  a  Mexican  Beau  Brocade  in  appropriating  a 
pair  of  ear-rings :  "Possessing  such  bright  eyes,  senora,  what 
need  have  you  of  these  dull  stones?" 
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THE    GILDED    YOUTH    OF    GOTHAM. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  New  York  Gossip. 


The  masher  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  ninny  highly  colored  cartoons  and 
indignant  letters,  and  has  been  favored  with  such  a  vast 
amount  of  abuse,  that  he  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
great  public  evil.  His  pusillanimous  form  of  idiocy  has  been 
magnified  unwarrantably.  In  truth,  he  doesn't  amount  to 
much.  If  all  the  mashers  were  suddenly  adjourned  into  ob- 
livion, it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nation  would  go  on 
its  way  as  before.  In  New  York  the  street  mashers  are 
easily  divisible  into  three  or  four  distinct  classes.  They  are 
familiar  to  all  observing  citizens.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
type  is  the  weak-eyed  and  narrow-chested  masher  of  tender 
years,  but  vast  ambition,  whose  predominant  characteristic 
is  simpering  namby-pambyism.  He  is  prevalent  in  stages 
and  street-cars  when  women  are  abroad,  and  believes  him- 
self irresistibly  attractive.  To  a  strong  man  this  type  of 
masher  is  particularly  exasperating  ;  he  inspires  a  slightly 
apathetic  irritability.  He  is  not  robust  and  vigorous  in 
build,  but  tends  toward  effeminacy.  His  legs,  which  are 
generally  uneven  and  uncertain  in  outline,  are  encased  in 
trousers  of  restricted  circumference,  and  end  in  long  and 
narrow  shoes  ;  his  features  are  conventional,  and  he  invari- 
ably looks  underfed.  It  has  been  observed  that  his  head  is 
caved  in  behind  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  his  chest  is  de- 
pressed in  front.  As  a  rule,  he  fondles  a  shadowy  substance 
on  his  upper  lip  which  to  his  distorted  vision  is  a  graceful 
mustache.  He  carries  his  arms  akimbo,  wears  gaudy  scarfs, 
and  affects  cheap  and  showy  canes.  His  attire  is  of  the 
flash  and  shoddy  order,  and  his  hands  are  usually  stained  by 
the  nicotine  from  cheap  paper  cigarettes.  This  is  the  most 
numerous  type  of  the  street  masher  in  New  York.  He  is 
often  a  popinjay,  and  his  pretensions  to  foppery  are  distaste- 
ful, but  he  is  by  no  means  the  terror  he  is  painted.  His 
method  of  mashing  is  very  simple — he  stares  at  women  with 
persistency  and  enthusiasm,  and,  if  any  one  of  them  en- 
courages him  by  a  kindly  glance,  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy 
distends  the  masher's  features.  After  such  encouragement 
he  will  probably  accost  the  woman,  if  the  police  are  not  in 
sight,  and  at  once  proceed  to  display  his  entire  innocence  of 
any  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  a  large  fund  of  inane  small 
talk.  But  no  woman  or  girl  need  fear  him.  A  cold  stare 
or  a  palpable  sneer  from  any  self-possessed  woman  will  set 
tie  him  effectually.  Besides  being  a  coward  at  heart,  the 
masher  is  wary  and  cautious  in  taking  risks  by  accosting 
women  in  the  street.  There  is  another  sort  of  masher  who 
pretends  to  mash  solely  by  virtue  of  a  big  mustache  and  an 
aspect  of  brutal  ferocity.  He  haunts  upper  Broadway,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  larger  hotels  and  sporting  houses,  and  is 
often  seen  with  local  politicians.  He  wears  square-toed 
boots  and  trousers  which  are  cut  close  to  the  leg  until  they 
reach  the  foot,  when,  apparently,  they  become  suddenly 
ashamed  of  the  size  of  that  member,  and  spread  out  like  the 
barrel  of  an  ancient  blunderbuss.  This  sort  of  masher  wears 
a  pea-jacket  with  padded  shoulders,  sports  huge  collars,  and 
delights  in  a  low-crowned  Derby  hat.  He  scorns  gloves  as 
much  as  he  does  canes,  and  smokes  lager-beer  saloon  cigars. 
He  talks  constantly  of  the  devastating  effect  his  presence 
has  on  the  hearts  of  women,  but  at  no  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man  has  he  been  seen  in  women's  company,  and  his 
much  vaunted  conquests  are  myths,  delusions,  and  frauds. 
Then,  there  is  the  good  young  masher  in  a  frock-coat  and 
yellow  gloves,  who  stands  meekly  on  the  curb  and  makes 
eyes  at  the  young  women  as  they  troop  out  of  church  on 
Sundays.  As  a  rule,  he  inspires  nothing  but  contempt  and 
is  in  no  wise  dangerous.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  street 
masher's  existence.  He  admires  the  ladies  he  sees  on  the 
fashionable  avenues,  but  through  lack  of  education  and  posi- 
tion is  prevented  from  meeting  them.  So  he  tries  to  force 
himself  upon  them.  No  young  man  becomes  a  street 
masher  whose  social  position  throws  him  into  contact  with 
refined  women. 

I  passed  William  M.  Evarts  to-day  on  Broadway,  just  as 
he  was  coming  from  the  court-house  with  a  number  of  legal 
friends.  On  one  side  he  leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  partner, 
Judge  Choate,  and  on  the  other  he  was  supported  by  a 
spruce  young  man  with  a  rather  idiotic  face,  who  was  dressed 
fashionably  in  mourning,  and  stared  vacantly  ahead  of  him. 
It  was  Mr.  Evarts's  son.  The  ex-Secretary  of  State  was 
smiling  and  chatting  with  much  animation.  He  is  very  pop- 
ular in  New  York,  and  has  hosts  of  friends.  His  manners 
are  uniformly  courteous  and  cordial.  Most  people  are  dis- 
appointed when  they  first  meet  the  great  statesman.  He  is 
of  a  peculiarly  insignificant  build,  and  when  he  wears  his 
hat  he  is  almost  hidden  from  view.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  particular  style  of  hat  of  his  is  an  affectation.  It  is 
a  stove-pipe  hat,  of  the  oldest  possible  pattern,  and  so  large 
that  it  comes  down  to  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind,  and  rests 
on  his  ears.  It  hides  the  whole  of  his  well-shaped  forehead, 
and  leaves  nothing  visible  but  his  shrunken  little  face  and 
bright,  sparkling  eyes.  He  is  making  a  great  deal  of  money 
now,  and  not  working  hard,  either.  When  I  saw  him  to-day 
he  wore  a  rusty  overcoat,  and  unpolished  boots.  The  con- 
trast between  him  and  his  son  was  indeed  remarkable. 

The  gilded  youth  of  this  city  have  revolted  against  the 
social  requirement  which  ordains  the  wearing  of  a  swallow- 
tail when  making  formal  calls  of  an  evening.  They  are  will- 
ing, they  declare,  to  wear  evening  dress  at  dinner  parties, 
balls,  and  the  opera,  but  like  the  man  who  didn't  invite  his 
brother  to  his  wedding  they  intend  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. On  and  after  Easter,  therefore,  they  proclaim,  they 
will  not  risk  consumption,  and  all  the  thousand  ills  the  lungs 
are  heir  to,  by  changing  from  thick,  high-buttoned  coats  and 
waistcoats  to  the  thin  cloth  and  low-cut  waistcoat  of  even- 
ing dress,  in  order  to  make  evening  calls.  On  a  really  formal 
occasion  they  will  continue  to  anticipate  their  own  funeral 
by  wearing  wedding  garments,  but  they  insist  that  "  the  sea- 
son "  is  practically  over,  and  that  there  is  no  more  necessity 
for  wearing  evening  dress  when  making  evening  calls  in 
spring  than  in  midsummer.  Why,  they  ask,  should  they  be 
obliged  to  don  a  swallow-tail  coat  in  order  to  call  on  a  pretty 
girl  now,  when,  a  few  short  months  hence,  they  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  same  girl,  even  if  they  call  in  knickerbockers? 
Their  reasoning  is  somewhat  fallacious,  for  Mt.  Desert,  and 
even  Newport  and  Saratoga,  are  far  from  being  so  formal  as 


New  York  ;  and  if  the  fashionable  season  kept  New  Yorkers 
at  home  for  half  the  summer  as  it  does  Londoners,  knicker- 
bockers, even  in  July,  would  hardly  be  the  conventional  call- 
ing costume. 

Still,  this  small  revolt  against  the  formality  of  New  York 
life  is,  perhaps,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  prove 
the  prelude  to  the  puncturing  of  other  social  shams.  For 
instance,  the  argument  that  what  is  proper  in  the  country  in 
summer  ought  to  be  "  good  form  "  in  New  York  in  the  winter 
may,  in  time,  be  applied  to  intercourse  between  young  peo- 
ple of  the  opposite  sex.  If  a  young  man  is  permitted  to 
spend  hours  tete  dtete  with  a  young  woman  at  Mt.  Desert 
or  in  the  White  Mountains  in  August,  why  should  he  be  pro- 
hibited from  speaking  to  her,  except  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,  in  New  York  in  December?  Nothing,  indeed,  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  life  in  New  York  and  some 
other  of  the  larger  cities  and  that  in  the  smaller  towns  than 
the  formality  which  hedges  the  intercourse  between  young 
men  and  maidens.  In  what  is  really  "good  society"  here, 
a  young  man  can  not  ask  a  young  woman  to  drive  or  go  to 
the  theatre  with  him,  unless  he  asks  one  of  her  married  sis- 
ters, cousins,  or  aunts  to  matronize  the  expedition.  He  can 
not  see  her  alone  even  if  he  calls  on  her,  except  by  accident, 
as  other  members  of  the  family  invariably  are  to  be  found 
in  the  drawing-room  of  every  well-regulated  household. 
How  feeble  all  this  formality  is  when  it  comes  to  preventing 
what  should  be  prevented  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
Miss  Kernochan  the  other  day  quietly  walked  to  St.  Augus- 
tine's Chapel,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Pell.  Yet  Mr.  Pell 
was  supposed  not  only  never  to  have  seen  her  alone,  but 
had  been  forbidden  her  father's  house  for  several  years  past. 
Of  course,  he  had  often  met  her  clandestinely,  and  there  are, 
doubtless,  scores  of  other  young  women  belonging  to  good 
society  who  have  secret  tete-d-tetes  with  their  male  admirers 
every  day  or  two,  in  defiance  of  conventionalities,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  members  of  their  families  who 
constitute  themselves  their  duennas.  And  the  most  "proper" 
young  woman,  who  would  not  be  alone  with  a  man  in  New 
York  for  all  the  world,  will  sail  with  him  for  hours  at  the 
sea-shore,  or  drive  half  the  day  in  the  country. 

Religious  circles  have  been  in  a  state  of  wild  and  tumult- 
uous excitement  for  some  months  past,  over  the  question  of 
sextons'  signs.  Arguments-of  the  most  exhaustive  nature 
were  advanced,  impassioned  speeches  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  the  clergymen  of  many  of  the 
most  fashionable  churches  in  the  up-town  districts  compell- 
ing the  sextons  to  take  down  their  signs.  The  signs  were 
about  five  inches  square  on  an  average,  and  were  very  quiet- 
ly lettered.  They  gave  the  sexton's  name,  his  residence,  and 
place  of  business.  It  was  complained  that  the  sexton  was 
usually  an  undertaker,  and  that  this  was  a  sign  for  business 
purposes.  It  was  really  a  ridiculous  sort  of  squabble  from 
beginning  to  end.  What  possible  harm  could  it  do  to  have 
the  sexton's  name  upon  a  church  in  a  quiet  place,  even  if  he 
was  an  undertaker?  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  people 
would  rush  off  and  buy  coffins  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  sign,  or 
that  they  would  invest  in  caskets  and  ice-boxes  simply  be- 
cause the  address  of  a  man  who  kept  them  was  to  be  found 
in  their  church.  It  really  did  no  harm,  and  often  did  con- 
siderable good.  Strangers,  for  instance,  who  saw  the  church 
and  desired  to  join  it,  would  find  it  possible  to  get  the  address 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  principal  deacons  by  reference  to 
the  sexton  whose  name  was  on  the  board.  The  organist  is 
often  found  through  the  same  channel,  and  in  an  emergency, 
when  the  church  had  to  be  opened  suddenly  for  some  pur- 
pose, such  as  an  early  wedding,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  the  address  of  the  sexton  where  it 
can  be  easily  found.  However,  the  signs  have  been  torn 
down,  and  one  class  of  church-goers  breathes  more  easily. 

Girls  never  dressed  more  becomingly  than  they  do  now. 
The  tailor-made  dresses,  copied  after  the  English  models, 
show  their  figures  in  a  most  bewitching  way,  and  bring  out 
all  of  the  good  points  with  an  emphasis  truly  satisfactory  to 
the  eye  of  man.  The  Newmarket  coats  are  particularly  at- 
tractive as  they  are  now  cut.  Take  a  tall,  shapely  girl,  boil 
her  down  and  mold  her  into  a  tailor-made  Newmarket  coat 
which  will  fit  her  as  snugly  as  stretched  rubber,  and  she 
looks  about  as  jolly  as  it  is  possible  to  make  her.  Our  Amer- 
ican girls  knock  their  English  cousins  out  in  this  sort  of  a 
dress,  because  they  have  such  pretty  little  feet  to  stand  on. 
Many  of  the  English  girls  now  in  town  have  a  certain  straight- 
backed  carriage  that  is  very  stylish,  and  from  the  waist  up 
very  voluptuous  and  wholesome  ;  but,  when  they  are  looked 
at  as  an  entirety,  they  are  found  t«  be  wanting.  For  in- 
stance, the  distance  from  the  waist-belt  down  to  the  feet  is 
usually  too  short,  the  breadth  of  the  hips  too  great,  and  the 
size  of  the  feet  beneath  the  Newmarket  coat  is  invariably 
monstrous.  It  would  not  be  so  bad,  after  all,  if  these  Eng- 
lish girls  would  wear  big  but  well- fitting  shoes.  The  trouble 
is  they  try  to  fit  their  big  feet  into  little  shoes,  and  the  result 
is  they  lop  over  at  the  side  and  bulge  out  at  the  joints,  giving 
unmistakable  indications  of  corns  and  bunions.  But  the 
bright-eyed  American  girls,  with  their  easy  carriage  and 
graceful  swing,  rather  profit  by  the  Newmarket  coat,  as  the 
skirts  are  cut  short,  and  their  perfect  feet  well  displayed.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  see  our  girls  in  the  afternoons  parading 
up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,  dressed  in  these  tight-fitting  cos- 
tumes with  little  square-toed  boots,  silver-handled  umbrellas, 
small  turbans  with  Langtry  fringes  of  hair  under  them,  wear  - 
ing  bright  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  belt  or  on  the  shoulder. 
They  walk  very  briskly,  and  it  is  not  often  they  are  accom- 
panied by  young  men.     As  a  rule  they  prefer  to  walk  alone. 

New  York,  March  29,  1883.  Flaneur. 
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One  day  after  Judge  Wylie  had  been  rather  severe  on  him 
in  court,  and  had  somewhat  impatiently  cut  him  short  in  some 
of  his  remarks,  Colonel  Ingersoll  left  the  court-house  and 
walked  across  the  street  to  a  restaurant,  for  lunch.  He  had 
to  pass  just  in  front  of  an  old  gray  horse,  and  as  he  did  so 
the  animal  snapped  at  him  as  if  to  take  his  head  off.  Luck- 
ily the  hoise  miscalculated  the  distance,  but  his  big  teeth 
clashed  together  only  a  few  inches  from  the  lawyer's  ear. 
Quick  as  a  flash  the  latter  turned  with  :  "  In  the  devil's  name, 
what  court  are  you  the  judge  of?"  and  when  Davidge  whis- 
pered the  anecdote  around  in  court  that  afternoon  Judge 
Wylie  had  a  hard  time  keeping  order  among  the  lawyers. 

There  are  in  London  seven  homes  for  working-girls,  and 
funds  for  the  eighth  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 


Ex-Senator  Tabor's  Book. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published,  and  are  issuing  to 
the  trade,  "  Thirty  Days  in  the  United  States  Senate,"  two 
volumes,  384  pages,  8vo ,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Tabor.  In  the 
brief  space  of  a  newspaper  column  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  a  deserved  criticism  of  this  surpassingly 
admirable  work.  As  would  be  expected  from  such  a  source, 
Mr.  Tabor's  work  is  a  veritable  historical,  political,  and  met- 
aphysical compendium,  an  inexhaustible  encyclopaedia  of 
fact  and  thought,  a  mine  full  of  every  variety  of  inlormation 
valuable  to  the  scholar  and  the  student.  Its  literary  style  is 
charming,  entirely  free  from  that  egotism  which  is  charac- 
teristic of-Benton's  history  of  similar  title,  reminding  one  at 
times  of  the  vivid  and  beautiful  narrative  style  employed  by 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Prescott.  The  first  volume  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters,  entitled  respectively  as  follows  :  Colorado 
as  it  existed  before  I  came  to  it ;  My  Exploration  in  Cali- 
fornia Gulch  ;  My  Commercial  Career  ;  How  I  Developed 
the  Mining  Interests  ;  Organization  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  Leadville ;  My  Political  Birth  ;  Dawn  of  Colorado's 
Greatness  ;  My  Canvass  for  the  Senate  ;  My  Triumphant 
Election  ;  Colorado  at  the  Zenith  of  her  Glory.  The  second 
volume  is  divided  into  chapters  as  follows  :  Personnel  of  My 
Senatorial  Associates  ;  Daniel  Webster  compared  with  My- 
self; the  Tariff  Bill ;  My  Speeches  upon  the  Tariff;  Fetes 
given  in  My  Honor;  Reminiscences  of  Great  Men;  My  Di- 
plomatic Record ;  Expiration  of  my  Senatorial  Term  ;  Wane 
of  Colorado's  Glory  ;  Comments  of  the  National  Press  upon 
Me  and  my  Career  ;  Appendix  and  Maps.  The  work  sells 
for'$6  per  volume,  and  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that 
it  is  bound  in  calf. — Denver  Tribune. 


Mark  Twain. 

This  renowned  archaeologist,  poet,  and  astronomer,  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Twain  who  were  made 
one  flesh.  He  was  born  on  Plymouth  Rock,  April  1st,  1728, 
on  a  remarkably  cold  morning,  and  the  administratrix  of  the 
camphor  and  red-flannel  department  afterward  stated  that 
he  was  the  most  remarkable  baby  that  she  had  ever  seen. 
At  the  early  age  of  seven,  Mark — for  so  he  was  cruelly 
christened — was  already  addicted  to  science,  and  his  discov- 
ery, made  one  year  later,  that  a  spring  clothes-pin  artistically 
applied  to  the  continuation  of  a  cat  would  create  in  that 
somnolent  animal  a  desire  for  vigorous  foreign  travel,  is  still 
used  by  the  aborigines  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
When  he  was  nineteen  Mark  went  through  college.  He  en- 
tered the  front  door,  turpentined  the  rector's  favorite  cat,  and 
graduated  the  same  evening  over  the  fence.  He  then  started 
for  California,  Milwaukee,  and  other  remote  confines  of  the 
earth,  and  began  those  remarkable  series  of  truthful  anec- 
dotes for  which  he  is  now  so  justly  famed.  As  an  archaeolo- 
gist, however,  he  has  won  most  renown,  and  his  collection  of 
Pompeiian,  Sanscrit,  Egyptian,  and  early  Greek  jokes,  now 
in  possession  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  considered  the 
most  complete  in  the  world.  Some  envious  critics  have 
claimed  that  most  of  these  were  painfully  carved  by  Mark 
himself,  and  the  balance  composed  of  heterogeneous  and 
unrelated  parts,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  are  ail  genuine  antiques.  Personally,  Mr.  Twain 
is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  man.  He  is  short,  florid,  and 
very  corpulent,  laughs  incessantly,  and  is  a  rapid  and  brill- 
iant speaker.  His  essay  on  "  Draw-Poker  in  American 
Politics  "  is  considered  to  be  a  masterly  treatise  on  political 
economy  ;  while  his  poem,  entitled  "The  Frog  Bowed  Down 
by  Weight  of  Shot,"  will  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  language. — Life. 


'  Them"  or  "Those." 

A  few  days  ago  a  flash  young  man  from  an  Eastern  col- 
lege arrived  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  registered  his  name 
at  the  principal  hotel.  A  socially  inclined  person  in  a  blue 
shirt  and  wide-rimmed  hat,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  office, 
good-naturedly  answered  every  question,  and  volunteered  a 
vast  amount  of  interesting  information  about  Arizona  in  gen- 
eral and  Tombstone  in  particular. 

"Do  you  see  them  hills  over  yonder?"  asked  the  Tomb- 
stoner,  pointing  through  one  of  the  office-windows.  "  Wellj 
them  hills  is  chock  full  of  pay-dirt." 

The  young  man  from  the  East  looked  shocked. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  proudly  but  kindly,  "yon  should 
say  'those  hills  are' — not  'them  hills  is.'" 

The  Tombstoner  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  looked 
the  young  man  from  the  East  critically  over,  as  if  he  was 
estimating  the  size  of  coffin  he  would  wear.  Then,  drawing 
out  an  ivory-stocked  seven-shooter  of  elaborate  style  and 
finish,  he  said  in  a  soft,  mild,  musical  tone  of  voice  that 
sounded  like  a  wild-wood  brook  coursing  o'er  its  pebbly  bed: 
"  My  gentle,  unsalted  tenderfoot,  from  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun,  this  here's  a  pint  that  you  and  me  disagrees  on,  and  we 
might  as  well  have  it  settled  right  now.  I  haven't  looked  in 
a  grammar  lately,  but  I  say  '  them  hills '  is  correct,  and  I'm 
going  to  stand  by  that  opinion  while  I've  got  a  shot  left. 
I'll  give  you  just  three  minutes  to  think  calmly  over  the  sub- 
ject, for  you  probably  spoke  in  haste  the  first  time,  and  then 
I'll  hear  your  decision." 

The  young  man  from  the  East  looked  down  the  delicately 
chased  barrel  of  the  revolver,  into  the  placid  depths  of  the 
eye  of  the  Tombstoner,  and  began  to  feel  that  many  points 
in  grammar  are  uncertain,  and  liable  to  grow  more  so.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  of  the  verdict  : 
"  Came  to  his  death  by  standing  m  front  of  Colorado  Tom's 
seven-shooter,"  and  of  the  long  pine  box  going  East  by  ex- 
press, with  sixty-nine  dollars'  charges  on  it,  and  before  half 
the  three  minutes  was  up  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
error.  "  Since  he  had  thought  it  over  calmly,"  he  said,  "he 
believed  that  '  them  hills  is  '  was  right.  He  had  spoken  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  he  added,  "  and  begged  a  thousand 
pardons  for  his  presumptuous  effort  to  substitute  bad  gram- 
mar for  good." 

The  Tombstoner  forgave  him  freely,  and,  grasping  his 
hand,  said  : 

"  I  knowed  you'd  say  you  was  wrong  after  you  thought  a 
moment.     I  admire  a  man  who  gives  right  in  without  arm- 
ing when  he  knows  he's  wrong.     Come  along,  and  i 
And  they  irrigated. — Middletown  Mercury. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


Consul  Booker  left  Tuesday  for  New  York,  where  he  as- 
sumes the  duties  of  the  office  of  Consul-General,  to  which 
he  has  recently  been  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  is  his  intention  to  return  to  California  when  his 
term  expires,  when  most  probably  he  will  be  put  on  the  re- 
tired list.  Governor  Stoneman  left  for  Sacramento  Monday. 
George  Frederick  Parsons  (editor  of  the  Sacramento  Record- 
Union)  and  wife  came  down  from  Sacramento  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  have  been  stopping  at  the  Lick.  Mrs.  Ben  Holliday 
arrived  Tuesday  from  the  East.  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon, 
who  arrived  from  Washington  on  Sunday  and  registered  at 
the  Palace,  left  Tuesday  for  the  upper  coast.  Senator  Miller 
and  family  will  remain  in  Washington  until  the  latter  part 
of  April,  when  they  will  return  to  California.  Representative 
Cassidy,  of  Nevada,  leaves  for  t  ime  on  Lhe  tenth.  Charles 
Crocker  left  for  Arizona  Saturday.  Judge  Whitman,  oi 
Nevada,  is  in  the  city.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  Sunny  Slope,  San 
Gabriel,  is  among  the  guests  of  the  Palace.  Thursday  Sen- 
ator Farley  arrived  from  the  East.  A.  E.  Gallatin  and  wife 
arrived  Sunday  from  Sacramento,  and  are  at  the  Grand. 
Peter  Spreckels  left  Tuesday  for  his  seat  at  Menlo.  Colonel 
Harney  also  returned  to  Menlo  Friday.  Mrs.  Judge  Mc- 
Cune,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pierson,  of  the 
Baldwin  Hotel,  has  returned  home  ;  the  judge  is  registered 
at  the  Grand.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Denison  arrived  Monday 
from  Sacramento,  and  are  at  the  Palace.  Miss  Bessie  Sedg- 
wick is  still  in  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barstow 
are  sojourning  at  ^Etna  Springs.  Mark  McDonald  and  fam- 
ily left  the  Occidental  Saturday  for  their  home  in  Santa  Rosa, 
where  they  purpose  to  remain  for  the  summer.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Lane  and  wife  lately  returned  from  Central  America,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  winter.  Consul  Olarovsky  is 
up  from  Menlo  Park  and  stopping  at  the  Palace.  George 
Crocker  is  expected  home  the  middle  of  April.  Mrs.  Lilly 
Coit  arrived  from  Larksmead  Tuesday,  the  occasion  of  her 
being  the  recipient  of  a  dinner  given  her  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown,  of  Pine  Street,  that  evening.  Hon.  T.  B.  Van  Buren, 
Consul-General  of  Japan,  arrived  from  Washington  Sunday  ; 
he  was  formerly  a  resident  of  California.  W.  T.  Wallace, 
Supreme  Judge,  of  Napa,  is  still  at  the  Lick.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  arrived  Wednesday  from  the 
southern  coast.  The  Del  Mars  left  Saturday  to  occupy  their 
cottage  at  the  Chamberlain  House,  San  Rafael.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Scott  and  da-ighter,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  were  among 
the  arrivals  at  the  Tamalpais,  Tuesday,  as  were  also  Seth 
Cook,  Andrew  McCreary,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Poole. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  are  with  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  in 
Sacramento,  where  they  will  probably  remain  three  weeks, 
after  which  they  will  reside  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Carolan  intend  spending  the  summer  at  San  Rafael, 
naving  taken  a  cottage  there  for  the  season.  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  joined  his  family  in  New  York  the  twenty-eighth 
ultimo,  where  he  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
return  with  them  to  this  coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge 
will  occupy  the  Bancroft  residence,  corner  of  Sutter  Street 
and  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for  a  time.  Miss  Ada  Johnson, 
daughter  of  the  ex-lieutenant-governor,  is  visiting  Sacra- 
mento, as  is  also  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  who  returned,  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  B.  Williams,  Saturday.  Consul  and  Madame 
de  M6an  went  to  Saucelito  this  week,  where  they  intend 
passing  the  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McDermott 
returned  Saturday  to  their  home  in  Oakland.  Miss  Mamie 
Donahue  is  visiting  Peter  Donahue's  ranch,  near  San  Jose*. 
Miss  Annie  Kellogg  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  by  the  last  steamer.  Mrs.  Alfred  Wheeler  intends 
passing  the  summer  with  her  aunt  in  Saucelito.  Colonel 
Baker  and  wife,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  in  the  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A,  Cheeseborough  will  probably  pass  the  summer  in 
Sin  Rafael,  on  their  return  from  the  East,  which  will  be  in 
about  a  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samson  Tarns  will  return  to 
the  Palace  next  week,  after  visiting  at  the  Sierra  Madre 
Villa.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  also  Miss  Jennie  Sullivan, 
aie  still  at  the  Palace.  The  Mizners,  who  recently  arrived 
from  China,  are  sojourning  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fearon  (ne'e  Talbot)  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  family  were 
guests  ai  the  Del  Monte  this  week.  Mrs.  Sam.  Mayer  is  at 
Tucson,  on  her  way  home  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  who  has  been  stopping  at  the  family 
residence  on  Eighth  Street,  Sacramento,  has  returned  to  the 
city.  Mrs.  John  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
James  Carolan,  on  California  Street.  Among  the  recent 
entertainments,  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  masquer- 
ade was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable.  It  is  an  occasion  always 
anticipated  with  much  pleasure  by  not  only  the  members, 
but  their  friends.  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  Miss  Ban- 
croft, who  recently  returned  from  abroad,  entertained  a 
number  of  her  young  friends  at  a  most  enjoyable  musicale,  at 
her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  selections  were 
varied — Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Louise  Holladay,  and 
Miss  McDowell  contributing  vocally  ;  as  did  also  Henry 
McDowell,  Mr.  Currier,  and  E.  P.  Dearing  ;  while  Mrs.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall  and  Mr.  Mau  assisted  in  trios  and  obligatos 
on  tne  flute  and  violin.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Moilie 
Dodge,  Miss  Bessie  Slade,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Bessie 
Kittle,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  Miss 
Hooker,  Miss  Florence  Pope,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  and 
Misses  Sheppard,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft ;  the 
gentlemen  being  Mr.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Nichelsen,  Mr.  Beazley,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Fred  Yates,  Mr. 
Storey,  and  Lieutenants  Bailey  and  Kin^ury.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  dinners  given  the  last  week  was  that  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin,  at  v.  ich  ?-ssis;ed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haggin,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Miss  Low,  Miss  Atherton,  Miss 
May  Smith,  Mr.  Harry  Babcoc!:,  Henry  Redington,  Henry 
Tevis,  J.  W.  Twiggs,  and  Arthur  Page.  A  fashionable  wed- 
ding took  place  Thursday  last,  in  Oakland,  the  contracting 
pauies  being  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pike  and  Miss  Lillian  Miller, 
daughter  of  W.  E.  Miller,  of  Oakland.  A  reported  engage- 
ment is  that  of  Miss  Hattie  Rice,  niece  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
to  Arthur  Smith.  It  is  said  that  the  marriage  of  Miss  Lita 
Rosekrans  to  Doctor  H.  M.  Logan  will  occur  on  the  30th  of 
May.  Mrs.  F.  F.  Meagher  (?iee  Mahe")  will  shortly  be  united 
i.  D.  Griffin,  of  Oakland.  Miss  Edith  Bigley  will  be 
lo  Air.  VV.  MuLheson,  an  English  genileman,  next 
,  Alter  which  they  will  sail  for  Europe.     The  report  as 


to  the  engagement  of  Miss  Flora  Low  and  George  Crocker 
is  being  agitated,  but  the  statement  remains  to  be  proved. 
On  Thursday  of  last  week  Miss  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Doctor 
John  F.  Geary,  of  Oakland,  was  united  to  Captain  Pearne, 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  affair  was  very  private,  and  only  a 
few  friends  and  relatives  were  present.  The  newly  married 
couple  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Monterey.  The  Misses 
Pearne,  who  came  from  England  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, are  visiting  Doctor  Geary.  Late  advices  from  London 
speak  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Emma  L.,  daughter  of  Artolph 
Sutro,  to  Doctor  George  Merritt,  of  Oakland,  on  the  27th  of 
March.  Mr.  Richard  Pease  was  married  quietly  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  on  Wednesday,  to  Miss  Lita 
Ogden,  after  which  they  left  for  New  York,  proposing  to 
visit  Europe  in  May. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Bohemian  Club  held  its  annual 
Ladies'  High  Jinks,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies 
who  attended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  misogynist  element  in 
the  club,  which  protests  against  feminine  incursions  within 
the  precincts  of  Bohemia,  will  continue  to  remain  in  the 
minority.  H.  J.  W.  Dam  acted  as  sire,  and  his  opening  ad- 
dress was,  as  usual,  bright  and  witty.  The  ostensible  sub- 
ject of  the  Jinks  was,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  wives  ?" 
but  it  afforded  a  wide  range.  General  Barnes  delivered  an 
interesting  discourse  on  "  The  Wife  of  To-day,"  which  was 
by  turns  humorous  and  earnest,  but  always  eloquent.  George 
T.  Bromley  discussed  "The  Ideal  Husband"  in  his  usual 
happy  vein.  The  analysis  of  "The  Ideal  Wife"  was  en- 
trusted to  Jerome  Hart.  Interspersed  with  the  discourses 
were  musical  exercises,  all  of  which  were  excellent.  The 
music  was  under  the  direction  of  Major  Darling,  known  to 
the  musical  world  as  the  composer  of  "August  Mignon." 
This  gentleman  had  written  for  the  occasion  a  quartet  for 
male  voices,  dedicated  to  the  club.  The  words  were  those  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  ballad,  "A  Loving  Cup,"  and  music 
and  words  were  wedded  together  most  happily.  This  quartet 
was  elegantly  printed,  and  given  to  the  ladies  as  a  souvenir. 
There  was  a  piano  solo  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  and  vocal 
solos  by  Benjamin  Clark  and  Harry  Gillig,  as  also  a  string 
quintet,  led  by  Henry  Heyman.  The  rooms  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation were  thrown  open,  the  Jinks  being  held  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion Room.  After  the  literary  and  musical  exercises  were  over, 
the  ladies  promenaded  through  the  many  handsome  rooms 
of  the  club,  all  of  which  were  decked  with  choice  floral  dec- 
orations. In  the  reading-room  the  cartoon  of  the  evening, 
by  Fred  Yates,  attracted  much  attention.  It  represented 
the  scene  at  a  Jinks,  and  nineteen  carefnl  portraits  figured  in 
it.  In  the  Jinks  Room  Ballenberg's  band  was  stationed, 
and  those  who  desired  could  dance,  although  there  was  no 
formal  announcement  of  a  terpsichorean  programme.  The 
plain  implication  was  that  the  ladies  as  guests  could  do 
as  they  chose,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  this  pleas- 
ant freedom.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  bountiful  and  epicurean 
supper  was  served.  The  main  tables  were  laid  in  the  din- 
ing-room, but  scores  of  smaller  tables  were  set  in  the  Read- 
ing Room,  Library,  Conversation  Room,  Reception  Room, 
and  Whist  Rooms,  so  that  small  parties  were  made  up,  taper- 
ing down  from  the  circle  of  ten  to  the  agreeable  tete-a-tete 
of  two  at  a  little  card-table.  The  scene  at  this  time  was  a 
most  agreeable  and  animated  one.  The  arrangements  for 
the  serving  of  the  wine,  punch,  ices,  and  other  comestibles, 
were  perfect,  so  that  the  disagreeable  crowding  so  common 
at  large  suppers  was  avoided.  After  supper,  those  who 
chose  to  do  so  danced;  others  promenaded,  flirted,  chatted; 
some  repaired  10  the  Exhibition  Room,  where  a  lady  with  a 
magnificent  voice  chanted  "  Noel"  with  weird  effect  in  the 
semi-darkness ;  others,  still,  gathered  around  a  knot  of  choice 
spirits  in  the  Music  Room,  where  some  of  the  unwritten 
songs  of  Bohemia  were  sung,  and  a  decorous  Low  Jinks 
given,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  ladies.  Altogether  the 
affair  was  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  the  most  successful  La- 
dies' Jinks  ever  given  by  the  club.  The  names  of  the  guests 
were  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  George  Stoneman,  Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  W.  H-.  L. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Swift,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Austin,  Mrs.  ].  Scott  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  W.  P.  Coleman,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton.  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn, 
Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes,  Mrs. 
Ashe,  Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele,  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fearon,  Mrs. 
M.  Gray,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Heyl,  Mrs.  L.  S.  B. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Farnfield,  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ewer, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Wheaton  Mrs.  R.  Martinez,  Mrs.  John  M.  Chretien,  Mrs. 
William  BeDell,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Whitwell,  Mrs.  }.  M. 
Rothchild,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  F.  J.  French,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Grant,  Mrs.  S.  Freidenrich,  Mrs.  Carr,  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Hall,  Mrs.fW.  B.  Wiltshire,  Mrs.  E.  M.  BeDell,  Mrs.  George 

E.  Dickson,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis,  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  John  Mendenhall,  Mrs.  John  Gillig,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ma- 
gill,  Mrs.  Lemcke,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Baily,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sumner,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Barton,  Mrs.  E.   Cowles,  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wardell,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows,  Mrs. 
Charles  Kaeding,  Mrs.  Jno.  Van  R.  Hoff,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  Mrs. 
Calvert  Meade,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Stone,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  Jr.,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Wells,  Mrs.  D. 
O'Connell,  Mrs.  Jeelison,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Yale,  Mrs.  Tobias,  Mrs.  M.  Cas- 
tle, Mrs.  Tatum,  Mrs.  Love,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bates,  Mrs.  Henry  Metcalfe, 
Mrs.  Caspar  Schenck,  Mrs.  Washington  Beny,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson, 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Murphy,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Clement,  Mrs. 
Fred.  W.  Eaton,  Mrs.  William  Miller,  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Moulder,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  Mrs.  William 
Brooks,  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.  Davis,  Mrs.  William  J.  Landers,  Mrs.  William 
Center,  Mrs.  John  W.  Pew,  Mrs.  John  Currey,  Mrs.  Samuel  Osbourne, 
Mrs.  Frank  Jaynes,  Mrs.  C.  H.   Gilman,  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham,  Mrs.  G. 

B.  Bayley,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  D.  Delehanty, 
Mrs.  F.  Lockett,   Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  W.  M.   Bunker,  Mrs.  E. 

F.  Preston,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  George  R.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  G. 
Holland,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Upton,  Mrs.  H.  Holderness. 

Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Gwin,  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  Miss  Cutter,  Miss  Carrie  Dur- 
brow, Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  Miss  Moilie  Dodge,  Miss  Torbert,  Miss 
Peters,  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Julia  Shafter,  Miss  Dotty  Shafter,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Jarboe,  Miss  Clara  Heyl,  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  Miss  Sinton,  Miss 
Nannie  Crane,  Miss  Emily  Hochkofler,  Miss  Susie  Crockett,  Miss 
Bertha  Febiger,  Miss  Wiggins,  Miss  Nina  Haskell,  Miss  Weygant, 
Miss  Peck,  Miss  Laura  Bosqui,  Miss  Lizzie  Lander,  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss 
Emma  Broughton,  Miss  Luie  Loyal  Ashe,  Miss  Bonynge,  Miss  Lau- 
rie, Miss  M.  H.  Hyde,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Carrie  Zech, 
Miss  Helen  Aldrich,  Miss  Mamie  Fay,  Miss  Otilla  Mau,  Miss  Cas- 
sandra Adams,  Miss  Ellis,  Miss  Cushing,  Miss  Kate  Stone,  Miss  Etta 
Burns,  Miss  Emily  Hughes,  Miss  Fanny  Hughes,  Miss  Alice  Byers, 
Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Daniels,  Miss  Kate  Hutchinson,  Miss  Mag- 
gie Hutchinson,  Miss  G.  Wores,  Miss  Perry,  Miss  Ella  Adams, 
Miss  Champion,  Miss  Kittie  Staples,  Miss  Verplank,  Miss  Mary  Fox, 
Miss  Lizzie  Brown,  Miss  Fannie  Fargo,  Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Timke, 
Miss  Lilian  R,  Knowles, 


Two  families  famous  in  the  early  political  history  of  Cali- 
fornia were  united  last  Thursday  in  this  city  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Hon.  John  W.  Lewis,  District-Attorney  of  Tehama 
County,  and  son  of  the  late  Senator  Lewis,  to  Miss  Virginia 
L.  Hardy,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Hardy.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom  was  first  celebrated  by  being  ad- 
dressed, away  back  in  the  fifties,  by  Governor  Weller,  in  an 
official  communication,  as  "  Colonel  E.  J.  Lewis,  Esq."  He 
was  at  that  time  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  National  Guard.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  whenever  he  wanted  to  be, 
from  the  counties  of  Tehama  and  Colusa.  He  was  in  the 
Assembly  half  a  dozen  times,  and  a  leading  State  senator 
for  eight  years.  He  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-  Governor 
in  1871.  He  was  noted  for  his  eloquence  and  shrewdness  as 
a  politician.  In  1873  ^e  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  United  States  Senator,  Judge  Hagar  defeating  him 
by  but  that  slender  majority.  Four  years  ago  he  was  elected 
Superior  Judge  of  Tehama  County,  and  died  in  office.  His 
son,  the  bridegroom  of  Thursday  evening,  was  chosen  Dis- 
trict-Attorney last  fall,  by  a  large  vote,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  father  in  the  political  arena  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  late  Judge  James  H.  Hardy  was  elected  Dis- 
trict-Attorney of  Sacramento  County  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  made  a  District  Judge  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  He  served  on  the  bench  with  much  ability 
until  1862,  when  he  was  impeached  by  the  State  Senate  for 
alleged  disloyalty.  It  was  in  the  war  period,  and  Judge 
Hardy  was  a  Democratic  partisan.  His  trial  in  the  State 
Senate  lasted  several  weeks,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
events  in  the  judicial  history  of  this  State.  He  was  removed 
from  office  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  President  Lincoln. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  charges  against  him.  But  on 
the  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power  in  1867,  under  Gov- 
ernor Haight,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  pass  a  bill  re- 
moving from  the  records  the  impeachment  sentence  of  Judge 
James  H.  Hardy.  He  died  nine  years  ago,  still  a  young 
man,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  large  law-practice  in  this 
city.  Mrs.  Hardy's  residence  at  the  Mission  on  Thursday 
evening  was  tastefully  arrayed,  and  the  parlors  laden  with 
flowers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Spaulding, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  after  which  an  elabo- 
rate wedding- dinner  was  served.     Among  the  guests  were: 

Captain  James  Hardy,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy,  Doctor  W.  H.  Bruner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Agers,  Mr.  Isaac  Titus,  Mr.  Ben.  Titus,  Miss 
Seba  Titus,  Mr.  R.  C.  Rust,  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  Mr.  O.  S.  Buckbee, 
Miss  Mary  Hickman,  of  Stockton,  Doctor  ],  S.  Cameron,  of  Red  Bluff, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Shackelford,  Mr.  D.  E.  McDonald,  Miss  Laura 
McDonald,  Miss  Lizzie  McDonald,  Mr.  T.  M.  McDonald  Jr.,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Whittle,  Mr.  John  E.  Hamill,  Mrs.  John  Hamill,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hardy,  Miss  I^ura  Hardy,  Mr.  W.  Phelps,  Miss 
Mary  Phelps,  Judge  Leander  Quint,  Mrs.  Quint,  Rev.  E.  B.  Spauld- 
ing, Mrs.  Spaulding,  Miss  Martha  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Day. 

The  bride  and  groom  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis)  leave  for  their 
home  in  Red  Bluff  this  Saturday  morning.  DORA. 


Art  Notes. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  18,  a  banquet  is  to  be  given  to  the 
artists  of  San  Francisco  by  the  directors  of  the  Art  Association.  The 
menu  cards  are  to  be  most  attractive,  as  the  artists  will  cover  them 
with  designs.  The  following  committees  have  been  appointed  :  On 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  A.  G.  Hawes,  E.  E.  Potter,  Charles 
Josselyn,  and  E.  P.  Murphy  ;  on  menu  and  management,  MaxTaublesr 
V.  Williams,  Fred  Yates,  and  J.  A.  Staunton;  on  hall  decorations, 
Thomas  Hill,  E.  Narjot,  Jules  Tavernier,  Carl  von  Perbandt,  and 
Henry  Raschen  ;  on  table  decorations  and  flowers,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams,  Miss  Nellie  Hopps,  Miss  Su^ie  Dugan, 
Miss  Alice  Chittenden,  and  Charles  Carlson ;  on  toasts,  Virgil  Williams, 
Theodore  Wores,  W.  Keith,  Max  Taubles,  and  J.  D.  Redding. 

Thomas  Hill  is  at  work  on  a  charming  forest  scene  for  the  coming 
exhibition.  It  contains  some  very  good  effects  in  the  concentrati  n  of 
sunlight,  and  the  rays  passing  through  the  tree-tops  resemble  those  in 
Mr.  Hill's  well-known  "  McCIoud  River  "  scene,  which  the  late  Daniel 
Cook  purchased,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Colton  gallery.  This  artist 
has  also  completed  a  study  of  the  annual  Indian  festival  at  Mount  Ra- 
nier,  showing  a  lot  of  bucks  mounted  on  swift  little  mustangs,  dashing 
pell-mell  toward  a  ford  in  the  river.  It  was  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's  for  three  days,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Miss  Matilda  Lotz.  who  has  for  some  time  been  studying  in  Paris, 
lately  sent  home  to  this  city  a  fine  study  of  a  "Cow  and  Calf,"  done 
in  the  Jersey  Islands.  She  also  sent,  not  long  ago,  the  head  of  a 
"Shepherd  Dog"  to  Mrs.  Dan  Cook,  which  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
work,  and  shows  lhe  great  improvement  which  she  hss  constantly  been 
making  of  late.  Mrs.  Cook  has  also  a  picture  of  the  "  Head  of  a 
Jersey  Cow, '  and  another  of  a  ' '  Young  Calf, "  which  are  both  gems  in 
their  way.  

We  call  attention  to  the  reading  notice  in  our  advertising 
columns  of  the  bal  masque*  entertainment  to  be  given  by 
Colonel  Andrews  in  July  next.  We  endorse  the  proposition 
that  enough  is  not  done,  either  by  our  citizens  or  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  our  city,  in  the  direction  of  render- 
ing San  Francisco  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  residence  for  a 
class  of  people  who  have  time  and  money  for  a  life  of  ease. 
We  are  all  so  intent  upon  business  and  money- making  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  money-making  and 
profitable  vein  to  be  worked  in  the  pockets  of  the  wel'-to-do,. 
idle,  pleasure-loving  class.  Let  San  Francisco  be  made  at- 
tractive by  pleasant  resorts,  comfortable  hotels,  well-ap- 
pointed theatres,  opera-houses,  club-houses,  cleanly  and 
well-paved  streets,  attractive  parks,  and  public  grounds,  and 
our  climate  will  do  the  rest.  San  Francisco  affords  more 
physical  comforts  at  a  cheaper  price  than  any  city  of  its  im- 
portance in  the  world.  Hence,  we  say,  we  approve  of  just 
such  devices  for  entertainment  as  Colonel  Andrews  proposes. 

Mrs.  LilHe  Devereux  Blake  spoke  in  New  York  recently 
on  "Woman's  Hope."  She  said:  tl^Ve  women  want  a 
chance  to  exercise  our  individualities,  and  are  tired  of  being 
'merged,'  as  the  legal  phrase  describes  matrimony,  with 
mankind.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  stout  German  with  his  pale 
and  feeble  wife  get  into  a  crowded  horse-car.  A  gentleman 
rose  to  give  the  wife  a  seat,  but  the  big,  fat  husband  seized 
it,  settled  himself  back,  and  folded  his  arms,  looking  com- 
placently at  his  wife  standing  alone.  "  Sir,'  said  the  irate 
gentleman,  '  I  gave  the  lady  my  seat.'  The  husband  looked 
surprised,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied:  'Oh,  dot 
vos  all  righdt,  dot  vos  mine  vife,'  and  he  kept  the  seat.  She 
was  '  merged.'  "         

A  girl  just  returned  to  Hannibal  from  a  Boston  high  school, 
said,  upon  seeing  a  fire-engine  work  :  "  Who  would  evah 
have  dweamed  such  a  vewy  diminutive-looking  apawatus 
would  hold  so  much  wattah  1" 
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HOME,    SWEET    HOME. 


The  Reception  of  John  Howard  Payne's  Remains  at  New  York. 


For  the  last  two  days  the  flags  of  the  City  Hall — whereon  on 
Saturday  last,  the  great  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  green  and  gold 
of  Ireland  flapped  above  the  stars  and  stripes — have  hung 
at  half-mast,  and  since  yesterday  a  pine  box,  draped  with  the 
national  colors,  has  Iain  among  the  painted  horrors  of  the 
Governor's  room — a  box  containing  all  that  is  mortal  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  the  wandering  American,  who,  years  ago, 
wrote  the  "book"  of  a  long-forgotten  opera,  and  therein 
strung  a  few  lines  of  sentimental  doggerel  to  a  plaintive  bit 
of  Italian  melody,  and  then  woke  to  find  himself  famous,  as 
he  has  since  remained. 

Six  thousand  persons,  by  the  newspaper  estimates,  viewed 
the  bier  in  the  City  Hall.  Among  them,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  was  neither  actor  nor  player.  Plainly  the  doom  of  the 
homeless  was  on  him  still. 

I  came  out  of  the  Marine  Court  at  fonr  o'clock  this  Good 
Friday  afternoon,  and,  emerging  upon  the  front  steps  of  the 
City  Hall,  ran  into  a  crowd  of  about  two  thousand  poets  and 
composers  from  the  First  Ward,  whose  breath  pickled  the 
air  for  miles  around,  and  who  gazed  intently  at  a  lane 
through  their  midst  formed  by  two  stiff  hedges  of  white- 
gloved  policemen,  and  extending  from  the  rotunda  of  the 
municipal  edifice  to  a  four-horse  hearse  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  and  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  There  was  a  bright 
spot  of  color  at  the  left  of  this  passage,  a  clump  of  red  and 
blue  kepis,  with  "22"  in  white  characters  on  the  front  of 
each — the  well-known  head-gear  of  Gilmore's  band — and 
presently  that  modest  maestro  waved  his  magic  wand,  and 
over  the  roar  and  clatter  of  Broadway's  drays  and  stages, 
the  thunder  of  Federal  wagons  in  Mail  Street,  and  the  jin- 
gle of  cars  in  Park  Row,  after  that  premonitory  rumble 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  sub-cellar  of  the  house 
around  the  corner,  and  which  goes  before  all  Gilmore's 
efforts,  rose  the  notes  of  the  soprano  aria  from  the  forgotten 
opera  of  "  Clari " — the  strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Solemnly  it  swelled  upon  the  raw  March  air;  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  crowd  ;  the  First  Ward  poets  about  me  swal- 
lowed their  quids  to  a  man  in  mastering  their  emotions  ;  the 
police  captain  ceased  his  laborious  exercise  of  pitching  small 
boys  to  his  men,  who  in  turn  pitched  them  against  the  hearse 
and  into  the  crowd  ;  the  shabby  drivers  of  the  hired  mourn- 
ing coaches  thrashed  their  benumbed  arms  in  time,  and 
away  over  in  the  top  of  the  Tribune  building  the  coatless 
printers,  clustering  in  the  windows,  craned  their  necks  to 
listen.  Then  it  stopped.  It  seemed  to  me  like  an  echo 
fifty  years  old,  tossed  across  the  swarming  square  from  the 
site  of  the  old  Park  Theatre,  where  they  sang  it  at  Payne's 
benefit,  November  29,  1S32. 

Then  Gilman  pTayed  Garfield's  hymn,  "  Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee,"  and  afterward  made  a  painful  and  fruitless  search 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tubas  for  Sullivan's  "  Lost  Chord." 
Then  came  "  Old  Hundred,"  and  still  the  First  Ward  poets 
stood  and  shivered  in  the  wind,  and  chewed  and  pickled 
the  air,  and  watched  the  police  captain  pitch  the  little  boys 
down  the  lane.  At  last  an  important  little  man  comes  and 
speaks  to  the  police  captain,  who  redoubles  his  efforts,  pitch- 
ing two  boys  at  once,  and  then  "  //  is  coming,  gentlemen  ; 
hats  off;"  the  flat  "  Derby's"  and  battered  "Dickens  "  of  the 
two  thousand  all  raised  in  reverence  ;  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  old  tune  rise  again  ;  and  down  the  lane  marches  a  solemn 
bare-headed  old  gentleman,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  alder- 
manic  board  bearing  the  mace ;  then  slowly,  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  bearers,  the  pine  box  shrouded  with  the  flag,  and, 
closing  the  procession,  a  Celtic  mob,  representing  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  in 
divers  acts  and  ancient  charters  their  title  reads.  The  coffin 
is  run  into  the  hearse,  the  band  strikes  up  the  "  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  the  two  thousand  poets  and  composers  go 
back  to  the  First  Ward.  The  bones  of  Payne  have  crossed 
for  the  last  time  the  square  through  which  he  passed  hum- 
ming his  song,  perhaps,  on  the  way  to  his  benefit  at  the  "  old 
Park  "  on  the  night  of  November  29,  1832. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  country's  ingratitude 
to  Payne.  When  I  was  a  school-boy  there  was  a  "piece  in 
the  reader,"  which  set  forth  his  wrongs  with  all  the  grandil- 
oquence which  his  contemporaries  cultivated  ;  but  the  coun- 
try gare  him  a  consulate — it  has  done  no  more  for  Bret 
Harte  ;  it  built  him  a  monument,  which  it  is  trying  to  do  for 
Washington,  Garfield,  and,  with  French  aid,  for  "  Liberty"; 
and,  finally,  it  immortalized  him  for  doing  eight  lines  of  slop- 
work for  the  libretto  of  a  flimsy  opera. 

New  York,  March  23,  1883.         Captain  Fracasse. 


A  rehearsal  by  a  fellow  who  was  to  make  his  de*but  as  the 
wild  man  of  a  side-show,  and  who  had  heightened  his  nat- 
ural ugliness  by  letting  his  hair,  beard,  and  nails  grow  very 
long,  was  witnessed  by  a  Chicago  Herald  correspondent. 
He  had  become  proficient  in  uttering  an  unintelligible  jar- 
gon and  in  posing  and  gesticulating  like  a  monkey.  But  on 
being  subjected  to  critical  examination  by  a  showman,  it 
was  found  that  he  lacked  one  desirable  accomplishment. 
"A  wild  man  ought  not  to  eat  in  a  civilized  manner,"  said 
the  expert.  "You  say  that  you  are  going  to  show  yourself 
in  a  cage,  pawing  and  growling  around  like  a  brute.  Very 
well.  Now,  what  is  it  in  a  menagerie  that  catches  the  crowd 
more  than  anything  else  ?  The  feeding  of  the  animals,  ain't 
it?  When  you  sling  a  chunk  of  raw  meat  to  the  lion,  and 
he  fiercely  devours  it,  the  spectators  just  shudder,  shrink 
back,  and  enjoy  themselves.  Now,  there's  the  hint  for  your 
racket.  You  must  devour  raw  meat."  "  Darned  ef  I  kin  do 
that,"  said  the  wild  man  from  Kentucky  ;  "  I  have  lived  on 
fried  bacon  and  hominy  too  long  to  like  raw  meat.  I  swar 
I  couldn't  swaller  it."  "  But  it  needn't  be  raw  for  a  fact," 
said  the  showman,  "  it  can  be  cooked  beef,  faked  up  to  look 
raw."  This  counsel  was  heeded,  and  the  wild  man,  in  the 
rehearsal,  tore  a  piece  of  beef  that  was  blood  red  but  not 
really  raw,  with  fingers  and  teeth,  in  quite  a  fiercely  ravenous 
way.  "The  performance  was  crude,"  says  the  narrator, 
'  but  will  doubtless  become  startlingly  effective  when  per- 
fected by  repetition." 


The  cost  of  cremating  seven  thousand  bodies  per  annum 
at  Bombay  is  only  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 


THE    RAILROAD    QUESTION, 


And  what  a  San  Joaquin  Woman  Thinks  of  It. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
seventy-five  years  old — residing  in  San  Joaquin  County  for 
the  last  thirty  years — to  a  friend  in  New  Hampshire.  She 
has  always  been  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  has  made  great  sacrifices,  traveling  East  at  her  own 
expense,  in  order  that  she  might  cross  the  Rebel  line  and 
devote  her  time  to  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
with  whom  she  sympathized,  while  fighting  for  the  cause 
that  was  lost.  It  proves  in  a  measure  that  all  the  San  Joa- 
quin people  are  not  crazy  on  the  railroad  question  : 

"And  now  that  I  have,  as  you  wished,  told  you  all  about  myself  and 
ray  surroundings,  renewing  past,  and,  I  trust,  strengthening  present, 
associations,  I  will  try  to  reply  to  some  of  your  questions  in  regard  to 
subjects  much  discussed  at  present,  and  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  «->f 
our  State — or  rather  mine,  if  I  must  give  up  the  hope  that  you  will 
come,  as  you  partly  promised,  and  make  it  your  home.  First — What 
do  I  think  of  the  bitter  war  upon  railroads,  which  you  say  seemed  to 
you  so  uncalled  for  and  so  unaccountable  ?  Agreeing  with  you  that  it  is 
uncalled  for,  to  me  it  is  not  unaccountable.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  situation  in  which  the  two  great  political  parties 
found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  our  glorious  country  has  seen  her  statesmen  pass 
away,  one  by  one,  to  be  replaced  by  demagogues  and  place-hunters, 
who  now  control  our  Government  by  controlling  our  elections.  To  do 
this  they  must  continue  to  capture  the  foreign  element,  for — mortifying 
thoueh  it  be  to  adroit  it — it  is  the  truth  that  Americans  no  longer  rule 
the  United  States.  I  could  bear  this  if  intelligent  Englishmen,  or  Ger- 
mans, or  intelligent,  educated  men  from  any  nationality  under  the  sun, 
held  us  in  their  hand,  but  that  the  scum  of  Europeshould  push  our  sons 
aside  and  neutralize  their  votes  grieves  and  almost  maddens  me.  Both 
political  parties  hare  made  superhuman  efforts  to  control  the  foreign 
vote,  and  the  Democrats  pained  the  victory  in  this  State.  My  father, 
the  contemporary  of  Woodbury  and  other  New  Hampshire  Democrats, 
was  in  the  War  of  1813.  I  was  then  four  vears  old.  I  sucked  in  De- 
mocracy with  ray  mother's  milk,  and  imbibed  its  principles  from  my 
dear  and  noble  father.  But  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  State  was  to  me  not  only  odious,  but.  if  you  will  excuse  a  strong  ex- 
pression, most  damnable.  It  was  a  bid  for  the  votes  of  those  who. 
having  nothing  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  take  from  others  who  had 
something,  no  matter  how  hardly  earned.  And  so  the  party  pledged 
itself  to  make  war  upon  corporations  they  were  nleased  to  call  '  mo- 
nopolies.' and  an  especial  war  upon  railroads.  To  be  a  railroad  man 
was  a  crime  ;  and  why?  Because  he  was  rich,  or  seemed  so  ;  because 
he  spent  his  money  here,  and  they  saw  it  and  envied  him.  Had  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  seeing  our  need,  and  the  vast  interests,  great  capabili- 
ties, and  sure  returns  involved,  come  forward  and  conquered  the  same 
difficulties,  brought  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  made  this  State  indeed 
the  star  of  our  empire,  then  sent  home  their  money  to  enrich  England, 
they  would  have  to-day  been  worshiped  by  people  ready  to  fall  down 
before  them.  But  Stanford,  Crocker,  and  Huntington  are  Americans, 
and  must  be  hunted  down,  to  he  thrown  to  the  dogs  of  the  party  who 
now  hold  our  Government  in  what  may  be  called  a  death-grip. 

"Coming  to  the  State  in  the  spring  of  1850,  I  know  what  it  was  then, 
and  see  what  it  is  now,  and  to  whom  do  we  owe  the  changes?  What 
has  raised  the  price  of  our  land — land  in  many  places  unsalable  at  any 
price?  If,  as  a  State,  we  were  not  prosperous,  there  might  be  some 
apology  for  the  outcry  and  the  persecution.  How  is  it  that  I  can  buy 
ray  dry  goods,  my  groceries,  my  farming  implements — in  fact,  every- 
thing I  need — cheaper  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  still  those  who  sell 
make  larger  profits  than  ever  before?  Since  1853.  I  have  lived  on  a 
farm  six  miles  from  a  market.  I  have  had  to  haul  my  crops  through 
dust  in  summer,  mud  in  winter,  an  endless  trouble  and  a  great  ex- 
pense. Now  ray  wheat  is  in  store  the  day  after  it  is  threshed,  at  an 
expense  of  seventy  or  eighty  cents  per  ton.  My  land  has  risen  from 
seven  dollars  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  I  can  even 
put  my  wheat  on  the  cars  that  pass  my  door,  and  send  it  hence,  with- 
out change,  to  my  old  home  in  Galveston.  Texas.  But  the  changed  as- 
pect given  to  the  State  in  a  business  point  of  view  is  not  all.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  employed  by  the  Railroad  Company.  To  get  this 
employment,  and  keep  it,  they  must  be  intelligent,  honest,  and,  above 
all  other  requirements,  strictly  temperate.  Each  man,  whatever  his 
grade,  knows  that  if  he  drinks  he  loses  his  place.  Think  what  a  re- 
straining influence  this  is,  and  how  far-reaching.  A  great  proportion  of 
these  men  are  married  and  have  children,  who  are  thus  raised  under 
those  influences.  A  vast  number  of  quite  young  lads  are  also  employed 
in  the  freight  offices,  learning  the  routine  of  the  business,  combined,  in 
many  instances,  with  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy — a  training  to  fit  them 
to  become  thorough  business  men  and  good  citizens. 

"The  time  will  come,  my  dear  sir,  of  sober  second  thought  Burkes 
reply  to  Pitt's  assertion,  that  England  and  the  British  Constitution  were 
safe  until  the  day  of  judgment,  is  often  in  ray  mind  :  '  It  is  the  day  of 
no  judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of."  We  seem,  to  me,  to  be  now  passing 
through  that  day.  It  is  a  dsrk  one,  providing  my  opinions  are  correct, 
for  we  need,  to  clear  away  this  darkness,  the  strong  light  of  true  states- 
manship— need  men  of  intellect,  intelligence,  above  all  party  consider- 
ations— or  we  shall  drift  into  a  state  of  things  intolerable  to  think  of, 
and  awful  indeed.  Men  do  not  seera  to  think,  as  they  ought,  of  the 
dangers  which  menace  our  Government,  of  the  spirit  which  is  abroad, 
almost  unchecked,  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world — the  evil  spirit 
called  communism,  socialism,  or  nihilism  ;  the  spirit  that  asks — and  will 
take,  if  allowed  to  go  on—  aU.  and  leave  ruin  and  desolation  behind. 

"  To  you  who  have  known  me  all  my  life,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  I  need  not  say  that,  though  I  write  of  politics  as  the  lever  in 
motion  to  carry  on  what  I  deem  a  most  cruel  and  uncalled  for  assault 
upon  the  railroad  men  of  our  State  (for  this  is  a  war  upon  men  person- 
ally, far  more  than  upon  railroads),  I  am  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
'  woman's  rights  woman,'  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them,  and  no  de- 
sire to  vote.  It  is  true  that  I  have  had  to  do  a  man's  work  ;  to  provide 
for  mvself  and  others  dependent  upon  me;  and  that  my  life  for  the 
last  fifty  years  past  has  been  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  a  home,  a 
foot-hold  upon  God's  most  glorious  earth.  To  secure  this  I  have 
worked  hard,  and  paid  my  taxes  like  a  man,  gladly  leaving  the  after 
management  thereof  to  man.  I  have  paid  interest  money  even  cheer- 
fully ;  seen  interest  go  down  from  three  per  cent,  per  month  to  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum.  I  can  see  a  glorious  future — which  I  shall  not 
live  to  enjoy — provided  our  men  are  all  true  to  themselves  and  come 
forward  and  speak  their  minds  as  plainly  as  the  extremity  of  the  situa- 
tion demands.  Will  they  do  it,  or  will  they  go  on,  either  too  much  en- 
gaged in  business,  or  else  afraid  of  rousing  a  power  yet  comparatively 
in  its  infancy,  but  soon,  if  unchecked,  to  attain  the  proportions  of  a 
giant,  and  to  crush  out  even  our  civilization?  There  comes  a  time 
when  to  quench,  or  be  quenched,  in  blood,  will  be  the  only  way  of  end- 
ing the  conflict.     Ever  yours.  M. 

San  Joaquin,  April  3,  1883. 


In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  elegance  had 
scarcely  any  existence,  and  even  cleanliness  was  hardly  con- 
sidered as  laudable.  The  use  of  linen  was  not  known,  and 
the  most  delicate  of  the  fair  sex  wore  woolen  under-garments. 
In  Paris  they  had  meat  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  about 
twenty-five  dollars  was  a  large  portion  for  a  young  lady.  The 
better  sort  of  citizens  used  splinters  of  wood  and  rags  dipped 
in  oil  instead  of  candles,  which  in  those  days  were  a  rarity 
hardly  to  be  met  with.  Wine  was  only  to  be  had  at  the 
shops  of  the  apothecaries,  where  it  was  sold  as  a  cordial ; 
and  to  ride  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  along  the  dirty,  rugged 
streets,  was  reckoned  a  grandeur  of  so  enviable  a  nature  that 
Philip  the  Fair  prohibited  citizens'  wives  from  enjoying  it. 


Italy  is  to  resume  cash  payments  in  April. 


JULES    CLARETIE. 


The  Great  French  Dramatist,  Novelist,  Historian,  and  Editor. 


The  very  day  when  Monsieur  Claretie's  name  was  first 
printed  at  the  foot  of  a  newspaper  article,  Henry  Murger  was 
laid  in  his  grave  at  Montmartre,  and  Bohemianism  ceased 
with  the  existence  of  its  creator.  Monsieur  Claretie  never 
even  knew  the  hardships  and  struggles  which  generally  ac- 
company the  beginnings  of  those  who  feel  a  vocation  for  let- 
ters. His  parents  were  well-to-do  china-dealers  in  the  Rue 
Paradis-Poissonniere.  They  had  destined  their  son  for  med- 
icine ;  he  preferred  law  ;  then  he  tried  vainly  to  keep  his 
father's  books,  and  finally  chose  journalism.  His  parents 
did  not  cross  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  fitted  him  up  a  COS5 
little  study,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  in  due  time  mar- 
ried him  to  the  charming  lady  who  is  now  Madame  Claretie. 
Nothing  could  be  more  regular  and  exemplary  than  the  so- 
cial career  of  our  hero.  Indeed,  Monsieur  Claretie's  re- 
spectability was  one  of  the  features  that  most  astonished  his 
colleagues  of  the  pen  next  to  his  precocious  talent,  and  all  of 
them  have  queer  souvenirs  of  his  first  appearance  in  the 
newspaper  offices  of  Paris.  In  185S  he  is  described  as  en- 
tering the  Gaulois  office,  one  morning  in  December,  slender, 
delicate,  rose-colored,  timid,  and  utterly  beardless,  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  his  nose  awry,  inclining  left- 
ward, as  it  still  does.  "  Messieurs,"  he  said,  saluting  with 
ease  and  grace  the  assembled  editors,  "I  have  ventured  to 
bring  an  article  for  your  estimable  journal."  The  editors 
glared  through  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  ;  the  visitor  became 
confused,  dropped  his  umbrella,  and  laid  the  manuscript  on 
the  table.  It  was  a  poem  in  prose,  called  "  Vergiss  mein 
nicht."  The  chief  editor  read  it.  "  It  will  appear  next 
week."  "Next  week  !"  cried  Claretie,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light and  gratitude  that  threatened  to  end  in  syncope.  "Will 
you  take  a  cigarette  ?  "  said  some  one.  "  No,  thank  you  ;  I 
never  smoke."  Then,  nervously  consulting  a  handsome 
watch,  he  continued  :  "Pardon,  messieurs,  my  family  expects 
me  to  dinner."  When  the  slender  youth  was  out  of  hearing 
the  assembled  editors  cried  :  "  He  has  an  umbrella  !  "  "A 
watch!"  "A  family!"  "He  dines!"  "He  does  not 
smoke  ! "  and  then,  in  choius,  "  He  will  never  come  to  any- 
thing!" 

Since  that  time  Monsieur  Claretie  has  continued  to  inun- 
date the  French  press  with  his  prose  with  a  persistency  and 
an  abundance  truly  remarkable.  Although  he  is  now  only 
forty-two  years  of  age,  he  has  already  produced  more  printed 
matter  than  the  whole  literary  baggage  of  Voltaire  ;  and  the 
stream  of  copy  goes  on  flowing  with  the  same  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, written  in  violet  ink  on  white  letter-paper  for  the  jour- 
nals, and  on  blue  quarto  .-:;jer  for  the  novels  and  plays.  It 
is  phenomenal.  You  can  arcely  mention  a  journal  or  a  re- 
view in  which  Monsieur  L.iaretie  has  not  written,  or  a  subject 
which  he  has  net  treated  with  talent.  Art  criticism,  literary 
criticism,  lectures,  political  and  military  history,  war  corre- 
spondence, Parisian  ch?'o?z''queyh\storic3\  drama,  comedy  of 
manners,  novels,  stories,  etc.,  in  all  these  branches  Monsieur 
Claretie  has  written,  always  with  conviction,  and  often  with 
competency  and  distinction,  a  total  of  fifty  printed  volumes. 
Such  abundance  is  alarming.  Monsieur  Claretie  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  whenever  you  speak  to  him  about  his  prolific 
quality  he  takes  you  to  a  Renaissance  credence,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  his  study,  and  shows  you  drawers  full  of  manuscripts 
closely  written,  and  covered  with  erasures  and  corrections. 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  you  ask.  "  Ca  desi  ma  salle  d'armes,"  he 
replies ;  "  it  was  in  writing  all  that  mass  of  stuff  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  published  that  I  learned 
to  fence  with  my  pen.  In  those  drawers  there  are  some  ten 
volumes  of  novels,  essays,  tragedies — my  first  attempts,  all 
written  before  I  was  twenty  years  of  age.  I  write  with  facil- 
ity to-day  because  I  acquired  that  facility  laboriously  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

In  spite  of  his  perseverance  in  the  habit  of  dining  every 
day,  and  of  not  smoking,  Monsieur  Claretie  has  arrived  at  an 
enviable  position  in  contemporary  French  literature.  He  is 
successful  and  happy,  and  he  deserves  his  happiness.  His 
home  is  elegant  and  comfortable.  The  salon  is  ajbuillis  of 
plush,  Oriental  stuffs,  carved  cabinets,  screens,  Japanese  ba- 
huts,  and  artistic  knick-knacks — for  Claretie,  like  his  friend 
Sardou,  loves  to  poke  about  in  bric-a-brac  shops.  On  the 
chimney-piece  is  a  bronze  bust  of  the  master  of  the  house  ; 
on  the  opposite  wall  is  a  fine  portrait,  dedicated  "amon 
ami,  Jules  Claretie,"  by  Carolus  Duran.  The  walls,  hung 
with  sombre  red  paper,  are  literally  covered  with  pictures 
signed  by  Le  Roux,  Vereschajin,  Ribot,  De  Neuville,  De- 
taille,  Cazin,  Henner,  Rapbaelli,  Glaize,  Jules  Dupre',  who  is 
Claretie's  cousin,  Gleyre,  Millet,  Corot,  etc. 

But  where  are  the  books  ?  "  Ah  !  "  exclaims  Claretie,  "  in 
these  Parisian  houses  there  is  no  room  for  books.  We  have 
to  stow  them  away  where  we  can  ;  "  and  opening  the  door, 
he  shows  us  a  long,  dimly-lighted  passage,  some  twenty  feet 
long,  lined  on  both  sides,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  major 
and  minor  French  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Then 
there  are  the  dossiers,  for  which  a  special  set  of  drawers  has 
been  made — the  dossiers  in  which  Monsieur  Claretie  ar- 
ranges alphabetically  his  facts  and  notes  about  everything 
and  everybody  of  importance,  for  use  in  his  weekly  articles 
in  Le  Temps  and  U  Illustration.  But  how  does  Monsieur 
Claretie  manage  to  do  so  much  work — novels,  plays,  review 
articles,  newspaper  work,  a  preface  for  this  book,  an  intro- 
duction for  this  new  edition?  The  secret  of  this  immense 
production  is  simply  practice  and  regularity.  In  the  morn- 
ing, health  is  taken  care  of  on  rising  by  half  an  hour's  vigor- 
ous fencing  ;  and  four  hours  devoted  steadily  every  day  to 
writing,  exclusive  of  the  time  devoted  to  reading,  note-tak- 
ing, and  researches,  suffice  amply  for  producing  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  "copy"  of  all  kinds.  Monsieur  Claretie 
receives  but  little  company,  but  he  is  a  charming  host  and  a 
brilliant  talker  when  he  once  gets  started.  His  mind  is 
comprehensive,  cultured,  and  open  to  all  subjects  of  interest 
or  curiosity.  His  life,  indeed,  has  been  spent  in  reading, 
collecting  anecdotes,  hunting  among  archives,  discovering 
something  new. 


Walking  from  his  home  to  the  London  docks, 
gate  of  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred   and 
miles,  a  man  has  collected  six  hundred  thousand 
in  seven  years. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    AMERICAN    ATHENS. 


Our  Boston  Correspondent  Enumerates  the  Latest  Eastern  Fashions. 


The  beauty  of  this  intellectual  village  is  its  convenience. 
If  you  had  in  the  middle  of  town,  say  where  the  Palace 
stands,  a  seventy-acre  park,  with  choice  gardens,  ornamental 
water,  sloping  lawns,  and  elm  arches,  with  the  ribbon  and 
art  shops  along  the  sunniest  side  where  the  pretty  girls  walk, 
three  libraries  and  a  music  hall  on  the  same  side,  the  State 
Horse  with  its  bold  dome  right  on  the  north,  and  the  club 
houses  and  best  residences  of  the  city  filling  half  the  sides, 
you  would  find  it  a  charming  arrangement.  What's  the  use 
of  keeping  a  great  park  five  miles  off,  without  a  breathing 
spot  near  home  where  a  tired  business  man  can  bare  his 
brow  to  the  breeze,  or  a  lady  air  her  flounces  within  the  odors 
of  greensward  and  violets  ?  The  violets  are  hypothetical 
just  now,  save  in  the  florists',  where  they  are  fifty  cents  a 
bunch,  such  as  you  buy  anywhere  along  your  streets  for  ten 
cents.     How  I  have  envied  San  Francisco  her  violets  ! 

Art  answers  for  advertising,  is  a  motto  the  shrewd  trades- 
man may  jot  down  in  his  book  of  wisdom.     A  thriving  hatter 
and  a  furnishing  goods  dealer  have  each  sent  out  imperial 
photographs  of  favorite  actresses    and  singers,  with   their 
own  business  cards  and  compliments  printed  below.     Miss 
Kellogg  as  Aida,  or  the  wildest  soubrette  of  all,  in  white 
silk  blouse,  her  pretty  slippers  up  in  a  chair,  and  a  pair  of 
extremely  elegant  tights  belonging  to  them,  her  fair  short 
curled  head  thrown  back  and  smoking  a  cigar,  with  long, 
white  kid  gloves  on,  the  decorous  Modjeska  or  Rose  Coghlan, 
naive  and  sweet,  are  business  cards  not  very  likely  to  be 
left  on  the  counter  long.      Do  you  know  who  the  coming 
photograph  beauty  is,  the  prettiest  woman  who  has  dawned 
on  this  benighted  planet  in  our  day,  more  bewitching  than 
Maud  Branscombe — who,  by  the  way,  sells  more  pictures 
than  nearly  all  the  stage  beauties  together— with  a  straighter 
and  more  piquant  profile  than  the  Langtry's,  with  soft,  black, 
laughing  eyes— eyes  to  play   Juliet   with — and   a   slender, 
supple  figure  that  reminds  one  of  field-lilies,  and  swaying 
corn,  and  all  that  signifies  woman's  grace  and  the  poetry  of 
motion  ?     I  have  seen  a  panel  photograph  of  Evelyn  Rayne, 
the  English  actress,  which  has  a  face  and  figure  that  will 
live  in  men's  memories   who  have  the  fortune  to  see  her. 
She  is  a  Shakespearean  beauty,  who  would  fit  with  Venetian 
hangings,  or  "  pleached  alleys,"    or   the  aisles  of  Arden  ; 
there  is  quality  in  her  bright,  impassioned,  delicate  face,  and 
the  clever  young  manager  whose  name  is  Abbey,  or  he  who 
comes  after  him,  will  see  the  desirability,  etc.,  I  hope,  before 
that  fine  cheek  loses  or  adds  to  its  marvelous  lines  one  shade. 
I  began  to  say  that  art  was  a  good  advertisement.     One 
of  our  leading  merchant  firms  seems  to  think  so  ;  for  R.  H. 
White  &  Co.,  enlarging  their  store  belween  two  seasons, 
have  fitted  up  a  series  of  ladies'  rooms  in  the  most  brilliant 
Venetian  taste,  which  all  the  town  is  going  to  see,  and  which 
is  really  worth  speaking  about.     The  main  room  is  nearly 
forty  feet  square  and  over  twenty-five  feet  high  ;  but  its  high, 
paneled  wainscot  and  wide,  arched  doorways,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  fireplace,  which  nearly  fills  one  side  of  the  room, 
give  it  the  air  of  modest  size.     Walls  and  cornice  glow  in 
stamped  relief,  covered  with  reddish-gold  metallic  lusters  ; 
wi  le  harem  lattices  are  filled  with  onyx  glass,  in  deep  color; 
bosses  of  scarlet,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  and  green,  not  with  the 
glare  of  the  stained  glass,  but  the  varying  thickness  of  each 
round  pane  giving  the  soft  clouding  of  veined  onyx ;  the  panel- 
ing of  oak,  tipged  blue-green,  without  destroying  the  grain, 
with  a  glossy  finish,  rises  eight  feet  high,  with  base  of  red 
slate.    The  fireplace,  ten  feet  wide  and  four  feet  in  the  centre, 
is  sunk  in  a  great  arch,  which  rises  to  the  roof,  its  gilded 
acanthus  leaves  enclosing  a  semi-circle  of  golden  mosaic  in 
cheque-work,  with  antique  clock-face  in  the  centre,  whose 
figures  are  each  marked  with  a  different  jewel.     What  else 
shall  I  tell  you  about  ?    The  great  Venetian  chandelier,  like- 
wise studded  with  agate,  jacinth,  onyx,  and  malachite;  the 
electric  horse-shoe  wires,  cased  in  clear  glass  drops,  which 
make  the  light  too  brilliant  to  look  at ;  the  tall  andirons, 
which  rise  into  torch  holders  of  perforated  iron  in  Middle 
Age  fashion  ;  the  mosaic  pavement  ;  the  beautiful  roof  of 
sea-blue  panels   in   deep   cross-beams  of  gilded   oak  ;  the 
raised  window  recesses,  floored  with  polished  gray  slate;  the 
antique  settees,  with  cushions  of  stamped  velvet ;  the  por- 
tieres of  plush  and  turcoman  with  Venetian  borders,  which 
continue  to  repeat  the  magnificent  coloring  and  quaint  de- 
lightful forms  of  semi-Saracenic  taste.    The  design  was  from 
the  same  architects  who  planned  Miss  Catharine  Wolfe's 
villa  at  Newport,  which  is  to  cost  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  be  the  finest  summer-house  in  America.     This 
Saracenic  style — the  walls  covered  with  red-gold  foils,  the 
widows  blazing  like  the  high  priest's  breast-plate  enlarged, 
and  metal-work  in  rich  patterns,  and  decorated  arches  in 
every  wall — answers  well  for  public  rooms,  but  is  a  trifle  too 
barbaric  for  private  life.     The  modern  inventions  are  car- 
ried out  with  rich  simplicity  in  the  retiring-rooms  ;  the  elec- 
tric coils  light  up  cressets  of  Othello's  time  civilly  enough  ; 
the  steam-pipes  are  improved  by  silver-washing  them  instead 
of  gilding  ;  in  the  reception  room  they  are  cased  in  Moorish 
lattices.     The  dressing-rooms  are  faced  with  white  marble 
to  the  height  of  the  doors  ;  a  little  writing-room  with  a  lux- 
urious velvet  couch  and  easy  chairs  was  in  possession,  when 
I  entered,  of  a  lady  who  was  scribbling  music  as  if  in  her 
own  study.     These  luxurious  public  lounging-rooms  are  very 
attractive  to  women,  who  go  from  the  quiet  and  sameness  of 
their  own  homes  to  enjoy  the  comfortable  depth  of  marquise 
chairs,  and  the  surroundings  of  wealth  spent  with  no  stinted 
hand  ;  there  is  profusion,  change,  dress,  the  inspection  of 
strangers,  meeting  with  casual  friends— in  short,  the  crowded 
reception-room  of  a  large  store  is  to  women  what  the  bath 
or  the  mosque  has  been  to  her  harem  sisters  for  ages.    Miss 
Kate  Field  made  much  of  her  elegant  receiving-rooms  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  Cooperative  Dress  Association  while 
it  existed.     They  were  her  private  drawing-rooms  evenings, 
and  brilliant  parties  met  and  jested  there,  and  dainty  little 
suppers  were  served  from  the  cooperative  resta.irant,  so  that 
at  least  some  of  its  friends  had  highly  good  times  out  of  the 
association  while  it  lasted.     Such  mercantile  parlors  offer 
'■"'..men  the  resources  of  a  club,  without  payment  of  annual 
1   es,  and  the  average  female  is  quite  content  to  pay  for  her 
'i.ies  across  the  counter,  provided  the  items  are  not  in 
.-  bill.    There  was  much  to  tempt  one  in  laces  and  lovely 


fabrics,  but  what  took  my  fancy  was  the  new  eider-down 
flannel  for  morning  gowns,  in  soft  sky-blr.e,  rose-color,  and 
blood-red — a  velvety  fleece,  light  and  warm  as  its  name,  to 
draw  about  dainty,  shivering  creatures  when  Atlantic  gales 
or  Pacific  trade-winds  blow.  The  fabric,  loosely  worn  it  is, 
will  not  shrink  or  fade  in  cleansing,  the  trade-card  says,  and 
no  lamb's  fleece  was  ever  softer.  Beautiful,  warm  things  are 
shown  in  the  windows — most  tempting  scenery  of  a  cold 
spring  day;  eider  quilts  of  carmine  twilled  silk  on  one  side, 
and  pale  pink  brocaded  with  roses,  the  other  ;  blankets  in 
rose-color  and  clear  blue,  embroidered  half  a  yard  in  satin 
floss  ;  .and  luxury-loving  dames  order  fur  coverlets  with 
quilted  satin  lining.  What  do  you  think  of  a  sealskin  cover, 
two  yards  wide,  with  rose  satin  lining,  or  one  of  rock  martin, 
lined  with  satin  striped  in  amber  and  pink  quillings,  which 
edge  the  fur  ? 

Pretty  but  not  expensive  brooches  are  the  oval  shape,  with 
fine  miniatures  in  Dresden  painting  from  historic  pictures, 
Titian's  "Bella  Donna,"  "Ann  of  Austria,"  or  the  beautiful 
"  Princess  Louise  of  Germany."  New  lace-pins  are  in  very 
fine  imitation  of  wood  and  flowers  in  different  tints  of  gold. 
One  is  a  complete  guitar,  with  diamond  tuning-screws  ;  one 
a  tennis-bat,  with  one  pearl  on  the  meshes  ;  another  a  yel- 
low Chinese  primrose,  the  hue  of  the  flower  wonderfully 
caught  in  the  gold.  The  new  alloys  do  work  almost  like 
painting. 

Easter  preparations  are  almost  as  serious  as  those  for 
Christmas  or  going  into  the  country.  It  takes  all  Lent  leis- 
ure to  get  up  the  new  dresses  and  bonnets,  for  Easter  Sun- 
day is  the  Feast  of  Fashions,  and  there  are  Easter  cards  to 
be  sent  to  absent  friends  whom  one  can't  spare  time  to  write, 
Easter  flowers  to  order  in  advance  from  the  florist  who  won't 
have  enough  to  go  round,  church  decorations  to  plan  which 
empty  all  the  green-houses  for  a  hundred  miles  around  the 
city,  music  to  rehearse  (for  the  French  custom  is  growing  in 
favor,  for  fine  amateurs  to  take  part  in  the  service  at  high 
festivals  only),  beside  a  thousand  or  so  of  decorated  eggs  to 
prepare.  Such  are  the  demands  with  which  the  fashionable 
Christian — I  beg  pardon,  churchwoman — contrives  to  crowd 
her  time  and  persuade  herself  that  she  is  the  hardest  worked 
creature  alive. 

Easter  designs  are  wild  on  the  hen  question.  Eggs,  hens, 
and  chickens,  in  every  shape  crowd  the  shop-windows,  and 
how  tired  one  grows  of  these  decorative  broods.  Pairs  of 
real  fowl  (cock  and  hen  of  creamiest  feather)  mounted  for 
centre  ornaments ;  little  brown  fowls,  with  blue  ribbons 
round  their  necks,  stamped  in  silver,  with  Easter  wishes  ; 
and  coops  of  downy  chickens  in  straw-colored  floss.  Choice 
presents  are  full-sized  palettes,  in  white  or  pale  blue  plush, 
with  or  without  a  bouquet  of  perfect  roses,  but  bearing  in- 
scription in  large  silver  letters,  which  you  can  mount  for  in- 
itial pins.  The  cross  in  white  plush  is  highly  appropriate  as 
a  fashionable  emblem,  but  when  it  comes  to  large  confec- 
tioner's boxes  in  shape  of  a  cross,  to  hold  burnt  almonds, 
invention  has  run  itself  out.  The  prettiest  thing  of  all  are 
tufts  of  white  swansdown,  whereon  repose  three  mimic  rob- 
ins' eggs  in  tinted  bisque,  which  are  perfumed  paper-weights 
for  a  lady's  writing-table. 

Easter  parties  are  the  latest  adaptation  of  an  old  fashion, 
which  I  have  just  escaped  from  hearing  rehearsed  by  some 
lively  young  folks,  who  found  the  idea  in  their  reading,  and 
thought  it  too  fine  to  be  lost.  The  ancient  custom,  says  the 
chronicle,  was  on  Easter  eve  to  send  great  platters  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  the  church  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest.  These 
blessed  eggs,  having  the  virtue  of  sanctifying  the  interior  of 
the  body,  are  to  be  the  first  fat  or  fleshy  nourishment  taken 
after  Lent.  A  large  table  is  set  in  the  best  room  of  the 
house,  covered  with  the  best  linen,  bestrewed  with  flowers, 
and  on  it  is  placed  about  a  dozen  dishes  of  meats,  and  the 
great  platter  of  eggs  in  the  midst.  "  'Tis  a  very  pleasant 
sight,"  the  antique  history  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  see  these 
tables  set  forth  in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  when  they  ex- 
pose on  side  tables  round  about  the  room  all  the  plate  in  the 
house,  and  whatever  else  they  have  of  rich  and  curious,  in 
honor  of  Easter.  The  eggs  of  themselves  yield  a  very  fair 
show,  the  shells  being  all  painted  with  divers  colors  and  gilt, 
sometimes  no  less  than  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  platter, 
laid  in  a  pyramid.  The  table  is  kept  spread  all  the  Easter 
week,  and  all  visitors  are  invited  to  eat  an  Easter  &gg,  which 
they  must  not  refuse." 

The  idea  is  perfect  for  an  artistic  household,  my  friends 
being  people  who  have  lived  much  abroad,  and  own  lots  of 
bric-a-brac,  but  prefer  their  rooms  hung  with  fine  pictures, 
but  severe  taste  in  furnishing.  When  all  their  treasures  see 
the  light  at  Easter  the  effect  will  be  doubly  fine.  A  huge 
open  cabinet,  half  filling  one  side  of  the  room,  is  to  be  set 
out  with  majolica  and  pottery  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  with  growing  flowers  inside  where  possible  ;  all  the 
Turkish  embroideries  and  tapestries  are  to  be  hung  out;  the 
mantel  filled  with  spring  flowers — cyclamen,  hyacinths,  nar- 
cissus, and  violets — in  pots  ;  lilies  in  windows  ;  sconces 
lighted  with  wax  candles  ;  all  the  plate  sent  for — the  family 
paying  tax  on  a  modest  three  thousand  ounces  of  silverware 
which  lies  in  bank  vaults  most  of  the  time  ;  the  children 
dressed  in  velvet  and  guipure  ;  and  the  large  round  table 
laid  with  something  of  mediaeval  splendor.  1  left  the  ladies 
putting  their  heads  together  to  decide  what  they  should  have 
for  the  dozen  dishes  of  meat — boned  turkey,  aspic,  salads, 
pigeon  pies,  being  as  far  as  they  had  progressed.  I  know 
one  good  rector  who  has  selected  his  side  of  beef  at  the 
butcher's,  and  goes  every  day  to  see  it  properly  turned  and 
hung  to  be  in  prime  condition  before  the  feast. 
Boston,  March  zi,  1883.  Sybilla. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


"  Sharks  ?  I  have  often  seen  large  schools  of  them. 
They  would  advance  to  within  a  few  feet  of  me  and  would 
then  stop  and  look  at  me  in  apparent  wonder,  as  though  try- 
ing to  make  out  what  manner  of  strange  creature  they  were 
gazing  at.  They  are  a  most  cowardly  fish,  however,  and  the 
slightest  menace  on  my  part  would  frighten  them  away.  As 
I  was  repairing  the  schooner  Shepherd,  in  Kingston,  one 
day,  I  felt  something  tampering  with  my  left-hand  middle 
finger.  Looking,  I  found  a  baby  shark,  evidently  too  young 
to  leave  its  maternal  parent,  trying  to  nibble  it." — Diver  in 
the  Philadelphia  Times. 


His  Pa  and  Dynamite. 

_"  I  guess  your  pa's  losses  in  that  silver  mine  have  made 
him  crazy,  haven't  they?"  said  the  grocery  man  to  the  bad 
boy,  as  he  came  in  the  store  with  his  eye-winkers  singed  off, 
and  powder-marks  on  his  face,  and  began  to  play  on  the 
harmonica,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  stick  of  stove- 
wood  and  balanced  himself. 

"Oh,  I  guess  not.  He  has  hedged.  He  got  in  with  a 
deacon  of  another  church,  and  sold  some  of  his  stock  to  him, 
and  pa  says  if  I  will  keep  my  condemn  mouth  shut  he  will 
unload  the  whole  of  it,  if  the  churches  hold  out.  He  goes  to 
a  new  church  every  night  there  is  a  prayer-meeting,  or  any- 
thing, and  makes  ma  go  with  him,  to  give  him  tone;  and 
after  meeting  she  talks  with  the  sisters  about  how  to  piece  a 
silk  bed-quilt,  while  pa  gets  in  his  work  selling  silver  stock. 
I  don't  know  but  he  will  order  some  more  stock  from  the 
factory,  if  he  sells  all  he  has  got,"  and  the  boy  went  on  play- 
ing "  There's  a  Land  that  is  Fairer  than  Day." 

"  But  what  was  he  skipping  up  street  for  the  other  night 
with  his  hat  off,  grabbing  at  his  coat-tails  as  though  they 
were  on  fire?  And  what  was  the  celebration  down  on  your 
street  about  that  time  ?  I  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,"  and  the  grocery  man  kept  away  from  the  boy,  for 
fear  he  would  explode. 

"Oh,  that  was  only  a  Fenian  scare.  Nothin'  serious. 
You  see  pa  is  a  sort  of  half  Englishman.  He  claims  to  be 
an  American  citizen  when  he  wants  office,  but  when  they 
talk  about  a  draft  he  claims  to  be  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
and  he  says  they  can't  touch  him.  Pa  is  a  darn  smart  man, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  Pa  said  a  good  deal  about  the  wicked 
Fenians,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  pulled,  and  all  that,  and 
when  I  read  the  story  in  the  papers  about  the  explosion  in 
the  British  Parliament  pa  was  hot.  He  said  the  Irish  was 
ruining  the  whole  world.  He  didn't  dare  say  it  at  the  tab'e, 
or  our  hired  girl  would  have  knocked  him  silly  with  a  spoo  1- 
ful  of  mashed  potatoes, 'cause  she  is  a  nirish  girl,  and  she 
can  lick  any  Englishman  in  this  town.  Pa  said  there  ought 
to  have  been  somebody  there  to  have  taken  that  bomb  up 
and  throwed  it  in  the  sewer  before  it  exploded.  He  said  if 
he  ever  should  see  a  bomb  he  would  grab  it  right  up  and 
throw  it  away  where  it  wouldn't  hurt  anybody.  Pa  has  me 
read  the  papers  to  him  nights,  'cause  his  eyes  have  got  splin- 
ters in  'em  ;  and  after  I  had  read  all  there  was  in  the  paper 
I  made  up  a  lot  more  and  pretended  to  read  it,  about  how  it 
was  rumored  that  the  Fenians  here  in  Milwaukee  were  going 
to  place  dynamite  bombs  at  every  house  where  an  English- 
man lived,  and  at  a  given  signal  blow  them  all  up.  Pa  looked 
pale  around  the  gills,  but  he  said  he  wasn't  scared.  Pa  and 
ma  were  going  to  call  on  a  she-deacon  that  night  that  has 
lots  of  money  in  the  bank,  to  see  if  she  didn't  want  to  invest 
in  a  dead-sure  paying  silver  mine,  and  me  and  my  chum 
concluded  to  give  them  a  send-off  We  got  my  big  black 
injy-rubber  football,  and  painted 'Dinymight,'  in  big  white 
letters,  on  it,  and  tied  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  to  it  for  a  fuse, 
and  got  a  big  fire-cracker— one  of  these  old  Fourth-of  July 
horse-scarers,  and  a  basketful  of  broken  glass.  We  put  the 
football  in  front  of  the  step,  and  lit  the  tarred  rope,  and  got 
under  the  step  with  the  fire  crackers  and  basket,  where  they 
go  down  into  the  basement.  Pa  and  ma  came  out  the  front 
door,  and  down  the  steps,  and  pa  saw  the  football  and  the 
burning  fuse,  he  said:  '  Great  Gosh,  Hanner  !  we  are  blowed 
up,'  and  he  started  to  run,  and  ma  she  stopped  to  look  at  it. 
Just  as  pa  started  to  run  I  touched  off  the  fire-cracker,  and 
my  chum  arranged  it  to  pour  out  the  broken  glass  on  the 
brick  pavement  just  as  the  fire-cracker  went  off.  Well, 
everything  went  just  as  we  expected,  except  ma.  She  had 
examined  the  football,  and  concluded  it  was  not  dangerous, 
and  was  just  giving  it  a  kick  as  the  fire  cracker  went  off,  and 
the  glass  fell,  and  the  fire-cracker  was  so  near  her  that  it 
scared  her  ;  and  when  pa  looked  around  ma  was  flying  across 
the  sidewalk;  pa  thought  the  house  was  blown  to  atoms. 
Oh,  you'd  a  died  to  see  him  go  around  the  corner.  You  could 
play  crokay  on  his  coat-tail,  and  his  face  was  as  pale  as  ma's 
when  she  goes  to  a  party.  But  ma  didn't  scare  much.  As 
quick  as  she  stopped  against  the  hitching-post  she  knew  it 
was  us  boys,  and  she  came  down  there,  and  maybe  she  didn't 
maul  me  !  I  cried  and  tried  to  gain  her  sympathy  by  telling 
her  the  firecracker  went  off  before  it  was  due,  and  burned 
my  eyebrows  off,  but  she  didn't  let  up  until  I  promised  to  go 
and  find  pa.  I  tell  you,  my  ma  ought  to  be  engaged  by 
the  British  government  to  hunt  out  the  dynamite  fiends. 
She  would  corral  them  in  less  than  two  minutes.  If  pa  had 
as  much  sand  as  ma  has  got,  it  would  be  warm  weather  for 
me.  Well,  me  and  my  chum  went  and  headed  pa  off  or  I 
guess  he  would  be  running  yet.  We  got  him  up  by  the  lake 
shore,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  house  fell  down.  He 
said  he  would  leave  it  to  me  if  he  ever  said  anything  against 
the  Fenians,  and  I  told  him  he  had  always  claimed  that  the 
Fenians  were  the  nicest  men  in  the  world,  and  it  seemed 
to  relieve  him  very  much.  When  he  got  home  and  found 
the  house  there,  he  was  tickled,  and  when  ma  called  him  an 
old  bald-headed  coward,  and  said  it  was  only  a  joke  of  the 
boys  with  a  foot-ball,  he  laughed  right  out,  and  said  he  knew 
it  all  the  time,  and  he  ran  to  see  if  ma  would-be  scared.  And 
then  he  wanted  to  hug  me,  but  it  wasn't  my  night  to  hug 
and  I  went  down  to  the  theatre.  Pa  don't  amount  to  much 
when  there  is  trouble.  The  lime  ma  had  them  cramps,  you 
remember,  when  you  got  your  cucumbers  last  season,  pa 
came  near  fainting  away,  and  ma-said  ever  since  they  had 
been  married,  when  anything  ailed  her,  pa  has  had  pains 
just  the  same  as  she  has,  only  he  grunted  more,  and  thought 
he  was  going  to  die.  Gosh,  if  I  was  a  man  I  wouldn't  be 
sick  every  time  one  of  the  neighbors  had  a  back-ache,  would 
you?" — Peck's  Sun. 

The  first  instance  where  physicians  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  is  II  Chronicles,  xvi.,  12.  It  is  not  flattering  to  the 
faculty  :  "And  Asa,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was 
diseased  in  his  feet  until  the  disease  was  exceedingly  great  ; 
yet,  in  his  disease,  he  sought  not  the  Lord  but  the  physicians. 
And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers." 


Mr  Swinburne  has  written  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner. 


Alexandre  Dumas  was  in  a  crowd  which  was  making  but 
slow  progress  through  the  doors  of  a  church  where  they  w<  >e 
celebrating  a  wedding-mass.  "  I  expect,"  said  Dumas,  "that 
we  will  arrive  in  time  for  the_chris'.ening." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  eminent  English  actor,  has  one 
thousand  wigs,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  the  same  shade. 

Ex-Senator  David  Davis  was  annoyed  on  his  way  to  North 
Carolina  by  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  many  people  to  get  a  sight 
at  him.  It  is  said  that  women  were  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect. 

Two  venerable  spinsters,  the  last  descendants  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  are  now  begging  the  Italian  Government  for  a 
restoration  of  the  pension  of  ten  crowns  a  month  granted 
their  family  by  the  Florentine  Republic  in  1690. 

Lord  Granville  recently  apologized  to  Mr.  Lowell  for  a 
short  dinner  notice  to  "  the  most  engaged  man  (as  diner-out} 
in  England."  Mr.  Lowell  very  neatly  replied  that  "no  no- 
tice could  be  too  short  which  came  to  the  most  engaged  from 
the  most  engaging  man." 

Wagner  received  large  amounts  of  money  from  his  pub- 
lishers for  the  right  of  representing  his  compositions,  but  it 
is  believed  that  he  spent  nearly  all  that  he  received.  He 
lived  in  the  most  extravagant  and  prodigal  manner.  He  had 
an  expensive  suit  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Imperial,  at  Vienna, 
which  were  fitted  up  in  a  costly  manner,  and  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  him.  He  had  a  large  number  of  servants,  and  was 
always  accompanied  on  his  travels  by  numerous  female 
friends.  The  copyright  of  his  operas  is  of  itself,  however,  a 
large  fortune  for  his  heirs. 

"We  learn,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gaz* Me,  "  that  Mr.  Ed- 
win A.  Abbey  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors.  Mr.  Abbey  is  a  young  American 
artist  lately  settled  in  England,  whose  paintings  have  as  yet 
been  seldom  seen  over  here,  but  who  has  gained  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  poetical  and  original  illustrator.  His  edition 
of  Herrick,  which  we  reviewed  in  these  columns,  was  per- 
haps the  finest  of  our  Christmas  books  last  year.  He  is  the 
most  prominent  draughtsman  on  the  staff  of  Harper's  Mag- 
azine. We  congratulate  the  Institute  on  having  performed 
a  graceful  act  to  a  stranger,  and  on  having  secured  an  ad- 
mirable artist." 

The  circus-rider  Giuseppe  Chiarini,  whose  name  is  known 
all  over  the  world,  has  met  with  one  of  the  saddest  accidents 
possible.  While  performing  in  a  Japanese  city,  not  long 
since,  he  sustained  a  very  severe  fall  from  a  horse.  Doctors 
advised  him  not  to  mount  a  horse  again  for  some  time,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  a  dark  room  to  avert  a  threatened  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Disregarding  their  counsel,  he  went 
to  Laigon  (Cochin  China)  with  his  troupe,  to  give  a  series  of 
equestrian  spectacles,  and  there  both  rode  in  the  ring  and 
exposed  his  eyes  to  the  glaring  sunlight.  In  a  few  days  the 
inflammation  declared  itself  violently.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
taken  out,  with  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  -the  other  might 
be  saved  ;  but  the  operation  was  without  good  result,  and  he 
is  now  entirely  and  hopelessly  blind. 

At  the  last  state  ball  at  St.  Petersburg  the  Empress  hon- 
ored a  young  officer  by  allowing  him  to  waltz  with  her.  The 
gentleman  was  reputed  a  famous  dancer,  but,  somehow,  on 
this  occasion  his  skill  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  The 
Empress  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  Thereon  the  Em- 
peror ran  across  the  room  and  anxiously  inquired  from  his 
wife,  who  had  risen,  whether  she  was  hurt.  The  Empress 
replied  that  she  had  not  suffered,  but  took  the  arm  of  her 
husband  and  went  for  a  time  to  a  retiring-room  allotted  to 
her.  Meanwhile  the  chagrin  of  the  unhappy  officer  was  vis- 
ible to  all  the  guests.  By  and  by  the  Empress  returned,  and, 
seeing  the  distress  of  her  late  partner,  went  to  him  and  in- 
sisted on  his  dancing  another  waltz  with  her.  This  time 
there  was  no  accident,  and  the  unlucky  incident  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  gracious  kindness  of  the  popular  Czarina. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  romance  about  Hortense  Schneider,  the 
"  Grand  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  who  now,  not  many 
months  after  her  marriage,  is  seeking  a  divorce  from  the 
Comte  de  Bionne.  Years  ago,  as  Boulotte,  in  "  Barbe-Bleu, 
she  used  to  eat  real  cherries,  even  though  they  were  out  of 
season,  and  had  to  be  brought  from  afar  at  great  expense. 
Every  evening  she  would  toss  one  of  the  cherry-stones 
among  the  audience,  where  it  would  be  eagerly  snatched  up 
by  some  admirer  and  preserved  as  a  precious  memento.  One 
gentleman  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  catch  one  of  the  stones, 
instead  of  mounting  it  in  a  ring,  as  was  the  fashion,  planted 
it  in  his  garden,  and  there  grew  from  it  a  vigorous  tree,  which 
in  a  few  years  began  bearing  choice  fruit,  a  basket  of  which 
was  thenceforth  sent  to  the  pri?na  donna  every  year  by  her 
horticultural  admirer.  In  time,  Boulotte  became  the  Comt- 
esse  de  Bionne,  and,  mirabile  dz'ctu,  the  tree,  which  for  some 
weeks  had  been  languishing,  died,  and  its  last  withered 
leaves  dropped  to  the  ground  the  very  day  of  her  wedding. 

Mark  Twain  finds  two  glasses  of  champagne  admirable 
for  loosening  the  tongue,  and  a  happy  inspiration  for  an 
after-dinner  speech  ;  but  his  experience  has  been  that  wine 
clogs  the  brain  for  mental  work,  and  he  can  never  write  to 
his  own  satisfaction  after  drinking  even  one  glass.  He  likes 
tobacco  as  a  stimulant.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  prefers  an 
entirely  undisturbed  and  unclouded  brajn  for  mental  work, 
unstimulated  by  anything  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  un- 
affected by  tobacco  or  other  drugs.  His  faculties  are  best 
under  his  control  in  the  forenoon,  between  breakfast  and 
lunch.  The  only  intellectual  use  he  can  find  in  stimulants 
is  the  quickened  mental  action  they  produce  when  taken  in 
company.  He  thinks  ideas  which  thus  reach  the  brain  may 
remain  after  the  stimulus  has  ceased.  W.  D.  Howells  never 
uses  tobacco,  except  "a  self- defensive  cigarette"  where  a 
great  many  other  persons  are  smoking,  and  when  he  takes 
wine  it  weakens  his  Work  and  his  working  force  next  morning. 
Lyman  Abbott  uses  neither  alcohol  nor  tobacco.  Mathew 
Arnold  drinks  claret  habitually,  and  it  suits  him.  The 
late  George  M.  Beard  found  alcohol  benumbing  and  stupe- 
fying, but  tobacco,  opium,  tea,  and  coffee  had  an  effect  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Professor  Blackie  takes  wine  to  sharpen 
his  appetite,  but  never  as  a  stimulant  for  intellectual  work. 
Wilkie  Collins  says  that  he  is  nerved  and  composed  by  to- 
bacco. Thomas  A.  Edison  is  too  violently  excited  by  smok- 
ing or  drinking,  but  gets  inspiration  from  chewing  tobacco. 
Gladstone  regards  wine  in  moderate  quantities  as  necessary 
to  him  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  intellectual  exertion,  but 
he  detests  tobacco. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fuit  Ilium. 
One  by  one  they  died — 
Last  of  all  their  race  ; 
Nothing  left  but  pride, 

Lace,  and  buckled  hose. 
Their  quietus  made, 

On  their  dwelling-place 
Ruthless  hands  are  laid  : 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

See  the  ancient  manse 

Meet  its  fate  at  last  I 
Time,  in  his  advance. 

Age  nor  honor  knows ; 
Axe  and  broadaxe  fall, 

Lopping  off  the  Past : 
Hit  with  bar  and  maul, 

Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

Seven-score  years  it  stood : 

Yes,  they  built  it  well, 
Though  they  built  of  wood, 
When  that  house  arose. 
For  its  cross-beams  square 

Oak  and  walnut  fell ; 
Little  worse  for  wear, 

Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

Rending  board  and  plank, 
Men  with  crowbars  ply, 
Opening  fissures  dank, 

Striking  deadly  blows. 
From  the  gabled  roof 

How  the  shingles  fly  1 
Keep  you  here  aloof — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

Holding  still  its  place, 

There  the  chimney  stands, 
Stanch  from  top  to  base, 

Frowning  on  its  foes. 
Heave  apart  the  stones. 
Burst  its  iron  bands. 
How  it  shakes  and  groans  1 

Down  the  old  house  goes  ! 

Round  the  mantel-piece 

Glisten  Scripture  tiles ; 
Henceforth  they  shall  cease 
Painting  Egypt's  woes, 
Painting  David's  fight, 

Fair  Bathsheba's  smiles, 
Blinded  Samson's  might — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

On  these  oaken  floors 

High-shoed  ladies  trod  ; 
Through  those  paneled  doors 
Trai'ed  their  furbelows  : 
Long  their  day  has  ceased ; 

Now,  beneath  the  sod, 
With  the  worms  they  feast — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Many  a  bride  has  stood 

In  yon  spacious  room ; 
Here  her  hand  was  wooed 
Underneath  the  rose  ; 
O'er  that  sill  the  dead 

Reached  the  family  tomb  ; 
All,  that  were,  have  fled — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  ! 

Once,  in  yonder  hall, 

Washington,  they  say, 
Led  the  New  Year's  ball, 

Stateliest  of  beaux. 
O  that  minuet, 

Maids  and  matrons  gay  1 
Are  there  such  sights  yet  ? 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

British  troopers  came 
Ere  another  year, 
With  their  coats  aflame, 

Mincing  on  their  toes  ; 
Daughters  of   the  house 
-    Gave  them  haughty  cheer, 
Laughed  to  scorn  their  vows — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Doorway  high  the  box 

In  the  grass-plot  spreads  ; 
It  has  borne  its  locks 

Through  a  thousand  snows ; 
In  an  evil  day. 

From  those  garden-beds 
Now  'tis  hacked  away — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Lo  I   the  sycamores, 

Scathed  and  scrawny  mates, 
At  the  mansion  doors 

Shiver,  full  of  woes  ; 
With  its  life  they  grew, 

Guarded  well  its  gates ; 
Now  their  task  is  through — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

On  this  honored  site 

Modern  trade  will  build — 
What  unseemly  fright 

Heaven  only  knows  I 
Something  peaked  and  high, 

Smacking  of  the  guild  : 
Let  us  heave  a  sigh — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

— E.   C. 


The  Deserted  House. 

Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side, 

Leaving  doors  and  windows  wide  — 
Careless  tenants  they  1 
All  within  is  dark  as  night ; 
In  the  windows  is  no  light ; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 
Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 
Come  away.      No  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 
The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 
Come  away  —  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
But  in  a  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city— have  bought 
A  mansion  incorruptible. 

Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us  ! 

— Alfred  Tennyson, 


BOOKS. 


Hints  for  Those  who  Know  bow  to  Read. 


Books  which  children  can  read  should  be  put  on  the  lower 
shelves  of  the  book-case,  so  that  the  children  may  be  tempted 
to  take  them  down  for  themselves  and  have  a  try  at  their 
contents.  These  books  within  a  child's  reach  need  not  be 
"juveniles,"  and  indeed  had  better  not  be.  They  ought  to 
be  travels  and  biographies,  brisrhtly  written  and  full  of  pict- 
ures. Especially  should  the  file  of  Harper's  Magazine  or 
the  Century  stand  where  the  little  ones  may  readily  get  at  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  books  which  children  should  not  handle 
should  not  be  within  reach  of  their  hands.  Lead  not  the  little 
ones  into  temptation.  Lock  up  your  Rabelais,  and  perhaps 
even  your  Fielding,  where  little  fingers  may  not  happen  on 
them.  Put  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  and  the  comic  writers 
of  the  Restoration  where  no  Paul  Pry  Jr.,  or  his  sister,  may 
chance  to  spy  them.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  All  books 
need  air.  The  doors  of  all  closed  book-cases  should  be 
opened  now  and  then,  every  few  days,  to  let  in  the  light  and 
to  change  the  air.  Books  are  no  more  benefited  by  solitary 
confinement  than  are  men.  All  books  get  dusty.  Every 
shelf  should  be  cleaned  out  once  in  six  months,  every  book 
being  dusted  and  returned  to  its  place.  The  best  duster  for 
fine  binding  is  a  bit  of  soft  chamois  leather.  Every  book 
should  carry  its  own  history.  It  is  well  to  note  the  price  paid 
for  it,  the  place  where  it  was  bought,  and  the  date  when  it  was 
purchased.  This  can  best  be  done  with  a  hard  pencil  in  a 
corner  of  the  back  fly-leaf.  If  bought  at  auction,  note  also 
the  number  it  bore  in  the  sale-catalogue.  When  a  hundred 
books  are  gathered  together,  then  ought  there  to  be  a  cata- 
logue. The  simplest  form  of  catalogue  is  a  little  pocket  ad- 
dress-book, with  a  marginal  alphabetical  index,  in  which  are 
put  down  the  titles  of  the  books  under  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. For  small  collections  this  will  serve.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  enter  every  book  at  least  twice,  once  under  the  title 
and  again  under  the  author's  name.  If  you  have  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  books,  don't  attempt  to  catalogue  them 
before  you  have  learned  how  to  do  it,  for  cataloguing  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  Ample  information  can  be 
had  in  the  Library  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1S76.  Or  application  may  be  made  to  the  associated 
librarians  who  manage  the  Library  Bureau,  32  Hawley 
Street,  Boston.  Never  cut  open  the  pages  of  a  book  or  a 
magazine  with  anything  but  a  paper-cutter.  A  finger  is  too 
blunt,  and  tears  the  edges.  A  knife  is  too  sharp,  and  may 
cut  the  edges  unequally.  The  best  paper-cutter  is  a  thin 
slip  of  ivory.  Wood  and  bone  are  nearly  as  good.  Melal 
is  not.  Never  deface  books  in  any  way.  Never  scribble  on 
them  needlessly.  Never  disfigure  them  with  unnecessary 
stamps,  or  with  stamps  in  inappropriate  places.  A  good 
book  is  a  good  friend,  and  should  be  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  friend.  Never  wet  your  fingers  to  turn  over  a  leaf. 
Be  warned  by  the  fate  of  the  king  in  the  Arabian  tale. 
Never  turn  down  a  corner  of  a  page  to  hold  your  place. 
Never  put  in  a  soiled  playing-card,  or  a  stamped  envelope, 
or  bit  of  dirty  string,  or  a  piece  of  damp  newspaper.  Always 
use  a  regular  book-mark.  The  simplest  and  one  of  the  best 
is  a  card  as  large  as  a  small  visiting-card.  By  cutting  this 
twice  longitudinally  from  one  end  almost  to  the  other,  you 
will  have  a  three-legged  book-mark  which  rides  a-straddle 
of  the  page,  one  leg  on  the  page  below  and  two  on  the  page 
you  wish  the  book  to  open  at.  Never  allow  your  books  to 
get  damp,  as  they  may  mildew.  Never  allow  them  to  get 
hot,  as  the  boards  may  warp  and  the  leather  may  crack. 
Never  put  them  on  a  shelf  high  up  near  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  lighted  by  gas,  as  the  results  of  gas  combustion  are 
highly  injurious.  Never  put  books  with  metal  clasps  or  with 
embossed  sides,  or  albums  ornamented  with  decorative  nails, 
on  the  shelves  by  the  side  of  other  books,  for  the  delicate 
bindings  of  the  other  books  will  suffer.  Put  all  such  hedge- 
hogs of  books  in  separate  drawers  or  trays  by  themselves. 
Never  let  books  lean  sideways  ior  a  long  time,  as  it  racks  the 
covers.  If  the  absence  of  one  or  more  books  from  a  shelf 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  remaining  volumes  upright,  in- 
sert a  wooden  block  in  the  place  of  the  missing  books.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  supply  of  ash  or  walnut  blocks  resembling,  in 
size  and  shape,  an  octavo  volume.  If  these  are  at  hand,  one 
of  them  can  be  substituted  for  any  book  taken  down, 
whether  for  study  or  to  lend.  A  little  slip  of  silicated  paper 
glued  on  one  side  of  this  block  would  enable  a  record  to  be 
kept  of  the  date  when  the  book  was  taken  away  and  of  the 
purpose.  When  there  are  only  a  few  books  on  a  shelf,  the 
best  block  to  cause  these  to  stand  upright  is  made  by  saw- 
ing diagonally  in  half  a  cube  of  wood  six  inches  every  way. 
It  is  best  not  to  cover  the  books  of  a  library  with  paper.  As 
Mr.  William  F.  Poole  puts  it,  "the  covering  is  expensive, 
troublesome,  and  quite  as  much  an  injury  as  a  protection  to 
a  book.  A  book  covered  with  paper  is  likely  to  need  rebind- 
ing  sooner  than  if  it  be  not  covered."  A  room  full  of  books 
covered  with  paper  is  dull  and  monotonous  ;  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  glanced  into  such  a  room  will  be  inclined  to 
disagree  with  Mr.  Poole  when  he  says  that  "  books  lose  their 
individuality  by  being  covered."  This  is  not  only  an  aes- 
thetic disadvantage  ;  it  also  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the 
books,  as  they  are  less  easily  handled  and  kept  apart  and  in 
order.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  children's  school- 
books,  but  with  muslin,  not  paper.  Never  attempt  to  class- 
ify books  on  your  shelves  by  the  colors  of  the  bindings  or  by 
the  sizes  of  the  books  themselves.  Put  the  works  of  an  au- 
thor together,  as  far  as  possible,  however  incongruous  their 
sizes  may  be.  And  try  to  keep  books  on  the  same  and  kin- 
dred subjects  as  close  together  as  may  be  convenient.  Never 
leave  books  or  pamphlets  out  of  sight  in  drawers  for  a  long 
time,  without  examination  to  see  that  the  mice  have  not 
made  a  nest  in  the  drawer  out  of  the  margins  of  the  books. 
— Arthur  Petm  in  Critic. 


At  one  o'clock  the  other  morning  some  consternation  was 
created  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  discovery  of  a 
stranger  in  the  gallery  with  his  hat  on.  The  outrage  re- 
mained unchecked  for  some  time,  the  attendants  bring  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  was  a  new  member  illed 
to  order,  the  stranger  explained  that  he 
"  down  there  "  wearing  their  hats,  and  he  t 
torn  might  be  general. 
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When  we  asked  Father  Gleeson  to  furnish  for  publication 
his  sermon  upon  our  public  schools,  he  sent  us  a  fifty-page 
manuscript  argument  in  favor  of  a  subdivision  of  our  school 
moneys  to  the  parochial  schools  of  his  church.  His  leading 
argument  was  :  "  The  free-school  system  is  destroying  our 
"  church,  and  we  have  already  lost  in  America  eighteen 
"  millions  of  Roman  Catholic  souls."  Our  reply  was  :  "  We 
"are  glad  of  it.  The  Roman  Church  is  the  enemy  of  re- 
"  publican  government ;  the  papal  power  is  inimical  to  lib- 
"  erty  and  dangerous  to  our  institutions ;  and,  if  the  Ameri- 
"can  school  system  can  beat  Rome,  its  Jesuits,  and  its  con- 
"  spiring  priests,  we  hail  it  as  an  institution  to  preserve  with 
"our  lives."  Father  Gleeson's  rejoinder,  published  in  the 
Post,  charges  us  with  inconsistency  in  this,  that  we  have 
condemned  the  school  system,  heretofore,  for  extravagance 
in  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  for  unfit- 
ting the  children  of  the  laboring  poor  to  fill  contentedly  the 
positions  of  their  parents.  We  admit  it,  and  say  now  the 
system  is  full  of  faults.  We  find  many  things  to  criticise,  to 
condemn  ;  but,  if  it  is  accomplishing  so  grand  a  work  as  the 
destruction  of  the  political  power  and  influence  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  in  America,  and  is  undermining  the  authority 
of  the  papal  church — a  church  which  we  regard  as  a  most 
dangerous  institution,  and  one  which  threatens  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  government  and  the  liberty  of  its  people— then  we 
hail  it  as  the  last  and  grandest  establishment  of  our  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  We  are  not  standing  in  any  awe  of  this 
power,  nor  do  we  recognize  any  possibility  of  danger  from 
papal  intrigue,  except  as  it  can  obtain  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth.  We  recognize  the  past  splendid  triumphs 
of  this  church,  as  all  having  occurred  in  ages  of  ignorance 
which  it  has  itself  begotten,  and  in  countries  which  it  has 
first  ruined,  and  among  people  which  it  has  first  degraded 
and  debased.  Its  magnificent  cathedrals  were  never  reared 
where  education  was  free  and  common  to  all.  Its  impress- 
ive ceremonials  never  challenged  the  admiration  or  chained 
the  attention  of  an  intelligent  free  people.  This  church  of 
.  apostles,  whose  popes  demand  the  allegiance  of  kings, 
tich  has  falsely  arrogated  to  itself  the  claim  of  en- 
:   ^    art  and  learning,  has  ever  been,  from  the  lime 


when  it  robbed  the  splendid  marbles  of  the  pagan  Coliseum 
to  build  the  temples  of  its  faith  in  Rome,  most  brutally  in- 
tolerant of  the  faith  of  every  one  who  did  not  worship  at  its 
altars  or  yield  unquestioned  allegiance  to  its  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  civil  powers.     It  is  this  effort  at  the  gFasping  of 
political  power  in  America  which  we  resist.     It  is  this  shame- 
ful assumption  of  the  Tight  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs 
of  our  Government  which  we  resent.     The  claim  of  the  Ro- 
man Pope  to  the  implicit  obedience  of  American  citizens  in 
civil  affairs,  and  that  claim  based  upon  his  absurd  and  sac- 
rilegious assumption  that  he  is  the  vicegerent  of  God,  right- 
fully angers  every  honest  mind,  and  is  revolting  to  every  in- 
telligent person.     The  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  carries 
with  it  consequences  destructive  of  individual  independence. 
The  man  who  is  bigoted  and  ignorant  enough  to  think  that 
by  offending  the  Pope  he  offends  God  will  obey  the  Pope, 
and  give  him  his  political  allegiance,  in  opposition  to  any 
law,  or  code,  or  executive  which  does  not  acknowledge  this 
foreign   ecclesiastic  as  the  supreme  civil   ruler.     It  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  Church  of  Rome  that  its  spiritual  head  is 
clothed  with  all  political  power,  and  that  his  civil  authority 
should  be  recognized  throughout  the  world.     This  doctrine 
makes  the  Vatican  the  highest  appellate  tribunal,  to  which 
must  be  carried  from  courts,  and  parliaments,  and  kings  the 
disputes  which  agitate  them.     The  state  has  no  right  which 
it  does  not  hold  in  subordination  to  the  papal  power.     Pius 
IX.  declared  that  "every  human  being  should  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  pontiff."      Spiritual  dominion  forbids  liberty  of 
conscience,  and,  as  in  the  city  of  Rome  till  civil  authority 
was  justly  wrenched  from   the  papal  hand  by  the  Italian 
king,  no  Protestant  could  worship.     Only  ignorant  people 
can  ever  be  brought  to  submit  themselves  to  the  intolerance 
and  cruelty  of  ecclesiastical  power.      Ecclesiastical  power 
can   only  maintain  itself  upon  the  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  bigotry  of  the   community   in  which  it  exists.      The 
Church  of  Rome,  always  ambitious  of  power,  seeks  to  ag- 
grandize itself  in  America.     The  only  way  it  can  do  so  is  by 
destroying  free  schools,  and  thus  paving  the  way  through 
ignorance  to  an  assertion  of  its  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
pretension  of  being  the  only  and  true  church,  and  that  its 
bishop,  or  pope,  is  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  entitled  to 
the  civil  allegiance  of  all  the  world.     To  attain  this  power 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  lighted  the  fagot,  sharpened  the 
steel,  and  opened  the  bloody  grave  in  every  age.     It  has 
persecuted    in    every    land — Bohemia,    Moravia,    Saxony, 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany,  Baden,  Portugal,  and  Ireland.     In  Canada 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  wherever 
the  sign  of  the  cross  has  been  raised,  wherever  the  invad- 
ing priest  has  gone,  there  has  followed  abject  subjugation,  at- 
tended by  all  sorts  of  cruel  persecutions  and  horrible  crimes. 
The  history  of  the  progress  and  dominion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  a  history  of  unparalleled  atrocities.  '  This 
history  will  be  repeated  in  this  land  whenever  this  church 
can  attain  political  ascendency.     It  is  the  crouching,  sleep- 
less cougar,  which  never  closes  its  eyes,  never  relaxes  its 
purpose,  and  is  never  diverted  from  its  prey.     It  never  tol- 
erates infidelity.     It  preserves  its  faith  by  the  extirpation ^f 
those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  its  dogmas.     It  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Borgia  or  Hilde- 
brand.     It  is  just  as  aggressive  in  America  as  it  ever  was  in 
Spain.     It  is  just  as  intolerant  in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
purring  of  the  velvet-mouthed  and  good  Father  Gleeson,  as 
it  was  in  Antwerp,  under  the  rule  of  the  bloody  Alva.     The 
bronze  chimes  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church  are  not  more  inno- 
cently musical  than  the  bell  that  clanged  forth  the  tocsin  at 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.     The  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
sition still  smoulder,  and  the  breath  of  priest,  and  monk,  and 
Jesuit,  and  Pope,  would  again  fan  them  into  devouring  flames 
should  the  opportunity  ever  again  occur.     This  secret  power 
is  plotting  in  America  against  the  liberties  of  its  people  ; 
first,  spiritual  ascendency,  then  political  authority  ;  first  de- 
stroy the  American  school-house,  and  on  its  ruins  build  this 
ecclesiastical    structure  that    acknowledges    allegiance    to 
Rome.     The  road  to  Rome  is  through  the  ballot-box.     The 
road  to  the  ballot-box  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  school-house. 
The  first  movement  is  a  division  of  the  school  moneys,  until 
there  is  a  majority  of  the  Pope's  voters ;  when  that  majority  is 
acquired,  then  all  the  school  moneys  ;  then  priests  for  teach 
ers ;  then  banishment  from  the  school-house  of  any  other  than 
sectarian  or  religious  education.     It  was  Pope  Gregory,  in 
1831,  who  believed  that  the  "  Holy  Empire  "  would  be  estab- 
lished in  America.     It  was  Pope  Gregory  XVII.  who  said  : 
"  Out  of  the  Roman  States  there  is  no  country  where  I  am 
Pope  except  in  America."     It  was  Pope  Pius  IX.  who  de- 
nounced liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  and  who  de- 
clared that  the  underlying  principles  of  our  Government 
are  pernicious  to  the  papal  church.     It  is  the  present  Pope, 
Leo  XIII.,  who  denounced  our  public  schools  as  immoral 
and  godless.     It  was  Doctor  Orestes  Brown,  an   American 
Catholic,  who  declared  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  the  visible 
head  of  the  church,  was  entitled  to  supreme  civil  authority  in 
America. 


We  do  not  need  to  be  told  by  Father  Gleeson  why  the 
church  desires  to  have  school  moneys  appropriated  to  paro- 


chial schools,  or  why  he  would  provide  the  present  public 
schools  with  Catholic  teachers.  We  have  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter authority.  To  prove  our  two  positions — viz.,  that  the 
Roman  Church  claims  for  the  papal  power  the  exercise  of 
civil  authority  in  America,  and  that,  to  gain  that  end,  it 
would  subjugate  our  common  schools,  we  reprint  from  "  The 
Encyclical  "  those  articles  which  have  special  bearing  upon 
civil  government : 

XIX. — The  Romish  Church  has  the  right  to  exercise  its 
authority,  without  having  any  limit  set  to  it  by  the  civil 
power. 

XXIV. — The  Romish  Church  has  a  right  to  avail  itself  of 
force,  and  to  use  the  temporal  power  for  that  purpose. 

XXVI. — The  Romish  Church  has  an  innate  and  legitimate 
right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  use  property,  without  limit. 

XXVII. — The  Pope  and  the  priests  ought  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  temporal  affairs. 

XXX. — The  Romish  Church  and  her  ecclesiastics  have  a 
right  to  immunity  from  civil  law. 

XXXI. — The  Romish  clergy  should  be  tried  for  civil  and 
criminal  offenses  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

XXXIX. — The  people  are  not  the  sources  of  all  civil  power. 

XLII. — In  case  of  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  ought  to  prevail. 

XLV. — The  Romish  Church  has  the  right  to  interfere  in 
the  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  studies  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
teachers  for  these  schools. 

XLVII. — Public  schools,  open  to  all  children,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  power,  nor  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  age. 

XLVIII. — While  teaching  piously  the  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural things,  the  public  schools  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  faith  and  power  of  the  Romish  Church. 

LTII. — The  civil  power  has  no  right  to  assist  persons  to 
regain  their  freedom  who  have  once  adopted  a  religious  life 
— that  is,  become  priests,  monks,  or  nuns. 

LIV. — The  civil  power  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and,  in  litigated  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion, should  yield  to  it. 

LV. — Church  and  state  should  be  united. 

LXXVIII. — The  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  the 
religion  of  the  state. 

This  discussion  properly  ends  here.  We  give  this — the 
highest  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome — in  proof  of  the 
opening  assertion  of  the  Argonauts  first  article,  that  this 
church,  with  "all  its  arrogant  and  impudent  claims,  is  "  sem- 
per eadetn"  It  would  assume  to  itself  the  exercise  of  civil 
power  in  America,  to  the  destruction  of  its  constitutional 
authority,  the  overthrow  of  its  form  of  government,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  accepted  declaration  of  our  organic  law,  that 
all  civil  authority  comes  from  the  people.  It  would  unite 
church  and  state.  It  would,  having  gained  the  authority  at 
the  ballot-box,  enforce  it  with  the  sword.  T'e  priest  would 
be  above  the  magistrate,  the  church  above  the  courts,  the 
Pope  above  the  President,  and  every  idle,  snuff-taking  monk, 
and  every  bigoted  and  ignorant  foreign  priest,  above  the 
law.  The  church  would  come  between  the  parent  and  child 
in  school  discipline.  The  school-books  would  be  ecclesias- 
tical primers — as  formerly  in  France — filled  with  puerile 
stories  of  blessed  saints  and  holy  martyrs,  intermixed  with 
Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters,  and  other  superstitious  and 
priestly  nonsense.  Freedom  of  conscience  would  be  crushed 
out  of  existence  ;  freedom  of  worship  would  be  no  longer 
tolerated  ;  and  this  land  of  ours  would  be  brought  to  the 
condition  of  Europe  in  the  mediaeval  age,  when  it  was  ruled 
by  an  ignorant  priesthood,  in  subservience  to  a  tyrannical 
ecclesiasticism  that  kept  the  world  in  darkness  for  ages. 
Destroy  the  schools,  good  Father  Gleeson,  and  place  them 
under  the  domination  of  your  priests,  and  might  we  not  ex- 
pect the  condition  of  Sardinia  under  the  teaching  of  your 
Romish  clergy,  where  512. 3S4  out  of  a  population  of  547,112 
can  neither  read  nor  write  ?  Or  might  we  not  look  for  the 
condition  of  solidly  papal  Spain? — once  a  nation  of  universi- 
ties and  splendid  learning  ;  once  a  nation  grand  in  the  en- 
ioyment  and  encouragement  of  art ;  a  nation  of  conquerors, 
adventurers,  discoverers,  and  one  which  did  not  begin  to  de- 
cline till  it  made  the  interest  of  the  church  paramount  to  all 
other  rights,  and  made  the  cross  the  emblem  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  to  all  to  whom  it  was  carried.  Out  of  sixteen 
millions  of  people  in  Spain,  less  than  three  millions  can  read 
and  write.  Would  not  our  country  soon  resemble  Italy, 
less  than  twenty  years  ago,  where  the  church  held  sway — as 
it  had  for  centuries  of  time — and  where  out  of  twenty-two 
millions  of  people  more  than  seventeen  millions  could 
neither  read  nor  write?  In  the  Basilicata,  m  Calabria,  and 
in  Sicily,  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  papal  church,  where 
this  vicegerent  of  God  sits  enthroned  amid  his  palaces  and 
his  churches,  and  where,  up  to  within  a  recent  period,  he  ex- 
ercised sovereign  power  and  full  civil  authority,  the  densest 
ignorance  and  the  grossest  immorality  prevailed.  Our 
schools  may  be  godless,  good  Father  Gleeson,  but  we  h  >»pe 
that  in  America  there  may  be  found  no  convent  garden- 
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grounds  used  as  the  sepulchre  of  unborn  infants.  We  may 
not  consent,  honored  and  reverend  sir,  to  allow  our  free 
schools  to  come  under  the  control  of  your  church,  until  we 
are  convinced  that  in  those  countries  where  your  church 
holds  sway  you  can  show  better  results  than  in  ours,  where, 
thanks  to  God  and  to  our  system  of  education,  your  church 
does  not  hold  sway.  Let  us  contrast  the  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  for  intelligence,  education,  and  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  national  character,  with  Ire- 
land, where  your  church  is  influential ;  with  Mexico,  where 
it  is  in  authority  ;  with  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
where  it  directs  the  educational  system  ;  with  any  locality 
or  community  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  We  challenge 
you,  Father  Gleeson,  to  name  the  one  spot  on  all  this  earth, 
from  Rome  outward,  where  the  Holy  Roman  Apostolic 
Church  has  produced  equal  educational  results  with  our 
free,  godless,  American  system.  For  evidence  that  the 
papal  church  is  exclusive,  and  that  wheresoever  it  has  power 
it  uses  it  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  worship, 
we  are  not  compelled  to  grope  through  the  musty  archives  of 
the  past,  ransack  history,  or  depend  upon  hostile  testimony 
of  acknowledged  enemies  of  the  church.  It  is  found  in  en- 
cyclicals from  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  official  utterances  of 
the  latest  Popes.  The  recorded  utterances  of  Pius  IX.  and 
Leo  XIII.  are  full  of  hostile  denunciations  against  all  these 
things,  and  especially  against  unsectarian  education.  In 
185 1  the  papal  authorities  of  Tuscany  banished  Count  Qui- 
ciandini  for  having  a  Bible  in  his  possession.  In  1852  the 
papal  powers  of  Portugal  decreed  imprisonment  and  fines 
against  all  who  opposed  the  church.  In  i860  Manuel  Mat- 
amoras,  of  Spain,  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  eleven  years, 
for  daring  to  preach  Protestantism.  In  Belgium,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Mexico,  and  the  States  of  Central 
America,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  civil  authorities  have 
been  brought  into  unpleasant  collision  with  the  papal  power, 
not  in  reference  to  spiritual  matters  or  dogmas,  but  because 
of  the  interference  of  papal  priests  with  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs,  and  because  in  all  these  countries  the  church 
has  been  restrained  in  its  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  is  no;  forgotten,  where 
Father  Scully  lashed  a  boy  to  blood-letting,  for  attending  a 
public  school,  and  not  his  parochial  school,  in  disobedience 
of  his  command;  nor  the  case  of  Father  Dufresne,  at  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  who  was  punished  by  the  law  for  attempting 
to  ruin  the  business  of  a  parishioner  for  a  similar  offense. 
There  is  no  State  in  this  country  where  the  influence  of  the 
entire  church  and  its  clergy  is  not  brought  to  bear  against 
our  free-school  system.  The  holy  sacrament  has  been  with- 
held in  Oakland  from  Catholic  parents  so  offending.  A 
leading  papal  journal,  the  Catholic  World,  has  denied  the 
competency  of  the  State  to  educate,  or  to  say  what  shall  or 
'shall  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  repudiates  the 
doctrine  that  education  is  the  function  of  the  State.  The 
doctrine  is  maintained  by  all  good  Romanists,  and  by  all 
Romish  priests,  good  or  bad,  that  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  belongs  to  the  Romish 
Church.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  scope  of  this  article  ena- 
bled us  to  print  the  absurd  nonsense  found  in  church  school- 
books — the  perversion  of  history,  the  suppression  of  facts 
concerning  the  church,  and  the  suggestion  of  falsehoods 
concerning  everything  that  is  not  of  the  church.  We  should 
be  glad  if  we  had  space  to  compare  Romanism  with  Protest- 
antism in  its  results  in  o;.her  lands.  There  is  a  multitude 
of  questions  which  we  should  be  glad  to  submit  to  our  rev- 
erend disputant.  How  do  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  foreign-born  in  this  State,  most 
of  whom  have  been  born  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Church, 
compare  in  point  of  education  and  morals  with  the  same 
number  of  non-Catholics  who  have  been  educated  in  our 
free  American  schools  ?  Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
foreign-born  committed  in  the  past  year  to  our  Industrial 
School,  and  of  the  additional  number  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents, how  many  are  Romanists  ?  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
forty- three  admitted  to  our  Alms-house,  and  of  the  additional 
number  born  of  foreign  parents,  how  many  are  Romanists  ? 
We  pass  the  unfortunate  insane  at  Stockton  and  Napa,  and 
seek  to  make  no  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  foreign-born 
outnumber  the  native-born.  There  are  sixty:nine  girls  in 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  maintained  at  the  city's  expense  ; 
what  part  of  them  are  of  Roman  Church  and  parochial 
school  education  ?  The  statistics  of  our  jails  and  places  of 
criminal  detention  we  commend  to  the  careful  analysis  of 
good  Father  Gleeson.  Let  him  review  the  statistics  of  crime, 
poverty,  intemperance,  and  the  misfortunes  arising  from  in- 
temperance, and  from  the.sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  by  the 
nominal  members  of  his  church,  that  we  may  see  what  fig- 
ure they  cut  in  comparing  the  results  which  come  from 
Protestantism,  infidelity,  and  non-sectarian  education  with 
those  which  come  from  parochial  schools  and  the  religion  of 
Rome. 


Our  discussion  having  taken  this  broad  range,  we  shall 
a^mit  that  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  unprofitable, 
and  Father  Gleeson  was  right  in  his  endeavor  to  give  it  so  I 


broad  a  sweep.  No  danger  can  arise  to  our  institutions 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  long  as  it  is 
open.  No  evil  can  come  to  our  free  system  of  education 
from  the  papal  church  or  papal  priest,  so  long  as  the  con- 
test is  maintained  in  daylight,  and  by  arguments  so  frank  as 
those  of  Father  Gleeson.  We  look  upon  the  school-house 
not  as  built  upon  a  rock,  but  as  the  rock  itself,  and  we  have 
no  fear  concerning  it  if  we  can  keep  the  plotters  of  this 
Romish  Church  from  using  the  secret  drill  and  dynamite. 
Neither  the  gates  of  hell  nor  Saint  Peter  can  prevail  against 
it,  so  long  as  free  discussion  in  a  free  press  is  permitted  to 
free  men.  It  was  the  Catholic  Vicar  of  Croydon  who  said  we 
must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will  root  us  out.  We 
hope  Father  Gleeson  will  see  how  impertinent  to  this  dis- 
cussion was  his  very  questionable  allusion  to  our  infidelity, 
and  appreciate  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  writer  or 
anybody  else  what  he  may  presume  to  think  are  our  opin- 
ions upon  religious  questions.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  some 
future  time  to  discuss  with  this  most  excellent  and  pious 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  have  worn  its  scarlet,  filled  its  papal  chair,  and 
who,  as  primates,  legates,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests,  have 
been  clothed  with  its  power,  and  compare  their  inner  lives 
and  their  conduct  with  those  of  the  most  notorious  infidels  of 
the  world.  If  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  civil  authority 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  interference  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  claim  of  it,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  institution,  to 
meddle  with  the  American  free-school  system,  or  the  refusal 
to  admit  that  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  any  other  or  higher 
recognition  by  our  Government  than  has  the  Buddhist,  or 
that  the  Pope  has  any  other  or  higher  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered the  vicegerent  of  God  than  has  the  white  bull  in  India 
— if  all  this  be  infidelity,  we  confess  it ;  not  to  you,  good 
Father  Gleeson,  in  whom  we  recognize  no  authority  to  give 
remission  of  our  sins,  but  to  the  Argonaut  readers,  to  whom, 
for  the  present,  we  submit  this,  we  hope,  not  uninteresting 
or  unprofitable  discussion. 


Another  water  project  has  made  its  appearance.  William 
G.  Long  and  J.  G.  Divol  ask  our  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
the  privilege  of  using  our  streets  for  the  distribution  through 
them  of  water.  The  watershed  from  which  these  gentlemen 
propose  to  bring  the  water  is  bounded  by  the  Stanislaus 
River,  the  v  lley  of  the  Yosemite,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra,  embracing  an  area  of  nine  hundred  square  miles. 
It  is  above  mining  operations,  and  there  is  clear  snow-water, 
with  a  fall  from  the  head  of  the  works  to  San  Francisco  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  These  gentleman  do  not 
own  the  laud,  have  no  better  right  to  the  water  than  any- 
body else,  and  have  built  no  dams.  They  own  no  reservoirs, 
except  natural  lakes,  ppon  the  borders  of  which  they  have 
undoubtedly  "stuck"  their  notices,  and  "calculate"  that 
they  have  a  supply  of  sixty-four  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
a  day,  for  every  day  except  Sunday;  enough  to  water  all  the 
country  from  Sonoma  to  San  Jose',  and  all  the  intermediate 
towns,  including  Modesto,  Stockton,  Livermore,  Oakland, 
and  Haywards.  In  addition  to  sixty-four  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  daily,  the  Tuolumne  and  San  Francisco  Wate 
Company  also  have  John  W.  Shaeffer.  Mr.  Shaeffer  is  the 
most  valuable  property  the  company  possesses.  He  stands 
for  capital. 

"Have  you  any  reservoirs?"  asks  the  supervisors.  "Oh, 
yes,"  answers  the  cheerful  Mr.  Shaeffer.  "  O  my  !  yes, 
indeed  !  Reservoirs  !  Well,  I  should  say  we  had  reser- 
voirs ;  lakes  of  all  sorts,  walled  in  by  rocks  ;  natural  reser- 
voirs, capable  of  holding  ever  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  gallons  of  melted  snow.  Reservoirs? 
I  should  smile.  There  is  Blue  Lake,  and  Granite  Lake, 
Goose  Lake,  and  Lake  Elnor.  All  we  have  to  do  is  just  to 
build  dams  across  their  narrow  mouths,  and  then,  you  see, 
we  have  no  end  of  reservoirs." 

"  Has  the  company  commenced  operations?"  "  O  dear, 
yes  ;  put  up  notices  on  all  these  lakes,  and  begun  to  begin  a 
ditch — a  ditch  of  splendid  proportions,  broad  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  carry  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  very  purest 
and  best  water  in  the  world — in  fact,  melted  snow,  pure  as 
crystal  and  cold  as  ice.  Yes,  we  have  begun  to  talk  about 
a  ditch  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  a  franchise  and  get  money 
we  shall  begin  to  build  it." 

*  Have  you  enough  water  for  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Shaef- 
fer?" "O  dear,  yes;  by  all  means.  We  pipe  it — very 
large  pipe,  of  the  best  iron,  divided  into  three  or  four 
branches,  all  tending  to  San  Francisco.  One  comes  around 
by  New  Orleans,  and  irrigates  Texas  ;  another  taps  the  Col- 
umbia and  Snake  rivers,  and  will  be  used  to  irrigate  the 
valley  of  the  Willamette.  Water  will  be  used  for  saw-mills 
in  the  Sierra  lumber  regions,  and  in  San  Francisco  for  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  ;  pure  snow-water,  clear 
as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice.  Water  enough  ?  Well,  I  should 
smile.  We  can  give  San  Francisco  one  hundred  millions  of 
gallons  a  day,  and  not  miss  it." 

"Then  you  think  your  supply  ample  and  your  project 
feasible?"  "Why,  God  bless  your  simple  soul,  what  we 
have  left,  after  irrigating  the  whole  country  and  supplying 
all  the  towns,  would  give  San  Francisco  an  ample  supply. 


Ample  ?  More  than  ample ;  and  it  would  cost  nothing.  Every 
mile  of  the  pipe  would  pay.  What  would  be  left  would  be 
free  water," 

"Are  you  sure  your  scheme  will  not  miscarry  for  want  of 
capital,  Mr.  Shaeffer  ?"  "  O  Lord,  no  !  "  said  Mr.  Shaeffer, 
with  a  triumphant  smile— (Examiner.)  "  O  dear,  no  ;  no 
trouble  about  money.  Capitalists  are  only  too  anxious. 
After  they  know  that  Long  and  Divol  have  secured  my  serv- 
ices they  have  only  three  questions  to  ask  :  '  Is  the  water 
pure?'  'Is  there  a  sufficient  supply?'  and  'Will  it  pay?* 
There  are  millions  in  it.  The  pressure  will  be  so  great 
that  no  engines  will  be  required  to  put  out  fires.  Insurance 
companies  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from  business." 

This  is  the  sort  of  water  gruel  which  we  are  being  fed  upon 
just  at  present,  while  we  are  recovering  from  the  last  attack 
upon  Spring  Valley.  Two  unknown  individuals,  with  a 
scheme  as  cloudy  as  the  region  whence  they  would  take 
their  waters,  without  capital,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a 
survey  or  estimates,  or  any  practical  information  of  the  cost 
of  the  enterprise,  come  to  our  Board  of  Supervisors  and  ask 
for  what  the  constitution  gives  to  everybody  or  anybody — 
viz.,  the  privilege  of  bringing  water  to  San  Francisco.  To 
bring,  say,  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  from 
the  Sierra  to  San  Francisco,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
across  rivers  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  over  mountains 
and  across  valleys,  would  probably  cost  twenly  millions  of 
dollars.  We  do  not  believe  the  scheme  has  been  properly 
surveyed,  mapped,  or  engineered,  and  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
John  W.  Shaeffer  knows  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Shaeffer 
and  his  Tuolumne  County  friends  are  exceedingly  verdant  if 
they  think  there  is  a  capitalist  in  America  who  would  invest 
his  money  in  bringing  water  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  mayor 
and  a  majority  of  the  supervisors,  a  newspaper  press,  and 
public  opinion  that  think  it  politic,  legal,  and  honest  to  fix 
water-rates  at  prices  less  than  will  pay  a  fair  return  on  the 
cost  of  investment.  Our  advice  to  Mr.  Shaeffer  is  that  pure 
water,  "clear  as  crystal"  and  "cold  as  ice,"  is  out  of  his  line. 
The  League  of  Freedom,  which  authorizes  unlimited  lager 
on  Sunday,  is  more  within  the  scope  of  his  comprehension. 


There  is  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  Democratic  wigwam. 
The  Stoneman  True  Blues  have  been  rebaptized  as  the 
Democratic  True  Blues.  The  Hibernian  element  of  the 
stanch  and  invincible  grand  old  party  has  declared  war  to 
the  knife,  and  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  hilt  to  the  bloody  end, 
against  the  chivahy.  Buckley  and  his  lambs — the  Irish  left 
centre — are  denounced  in  good  set  phrase,  as  hoodlums, 
blackguards,  and  blacklegs.  We  can  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  the  business,  unless  it  is  that  the  Buckley 
wing  is  charged  with  having  sold  itself  to  the  chivalry,  and 
acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Judge  Terry,  of  Stockton. 
The  Irish  say  that  they  and  the  Germans  furnish  all  the 
voting  force  of  the  Democracy,  while  the  chivalry  get  all  the 
spoils,  and  all  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  fat  things.  The 
real  trouble  is  there  are  fifty  hungry  Democrats  for  every 
office.  The  offices  won't  go  round.  So  General  Stoneman 
comes  in  for  a  good  round  share  of  denunciation.  In  the 
meantime  the  Examiner  is  endeavoring  to  harmonize  things 
by  editorial  compliments  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  Its  edi- 
tors are  kissing  the  blarney  stone,  palavering  the  green  sons, 
and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  conciliate.  It  is  a 
most  distressful  condition  of  things,  and  the  most  uncomfort- 
able and  alarming  feature  of  the  whole  business  is  that  some 
of  the  Irish  are  threatening  to  come  over  to  the  Republican 
party.  We  don't  want  them,  and  we  won't  have  them.  Our 
party  is  now  in  the  minority,  and  is  becoming  respectable. 
We  desire  to  keep  it  so,  and  no  Irish  need  apply — we  mean, 
of  course,  no  low,  ignorant  Pope's  Democratic  Irish. 


That  was  a  sagacious  Irishman  who,  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
asked  his  friend  to  observe  that  all  the  whisky-dealers  were 
on  horseback,  while  all  the  whisky-drinkers  were  on  foot. 
Had  he  been  less  blinded  by  Democracy  and  bigoted  by  re- 
ligion, he  would  have  also  noticed  that,  while  the  voters  and 
holy-water  sprinklers  walked  in  the  procession,  all  the  priests 
and  politicians  rode  in  carriages.  We,  too,  were  sagacious 
enough  to  note  that  all  the  better  class  of  the  young  men — ■ 
the  American-Irish —were  not  in  the  exhibition;  it  was  evi- 
dence to  us  that  they  have  the  sense  to  understand  that  a 
religious  street  parade,  in  honor  of  a  foreign-born,  Roman 
saint,  is  offensive  to  all  who  are  not  of  the  papal  faith  and 
born  on  Irish  soil,  and  who  have  nothing  to  make  out  of 
Irish  votes. 


One  of  the  suggestions  that  come  to  us  from  the  East  is 
Mr.  Senator  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,  as  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  These  names  have  a  historical 
flavor  to  recommend  them.  They  are  respectively  grandson 
and  son  of  two  distinguished  and  eminent  men  who  have 
filled  the  executive  chair.  If  they  have  any  other  especial 
claims  or  qualifications  for  the  place,  we  are  not  advised  of 
them,  nor  does  it,  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  appeal 
be  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  who  is  nomin. 
Republican  party. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


The  Devil's  Servant. 

At  the  trial  of  a  keeper  in  an  English  lunatic  asylum,  the 
judge  was  much  struck  with  the  high  intelligence  with  which 
a  lunatic  gave  evidence. 

"You  seem  well,"  said  the  judge. 

"Yes,  some  days  better  than  others.  To-day  I  am  per- 
fectly well." 

"  What  were  you  before  you  came  to  the  asylum  ?" 

"A  banker's  coachman,  my  lord." 

"  And  what  was  the  name  of  your  employer?" 

"  The  devil,  my  lord." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  judge,  conscious  that  he  had  "  spotted  " 
the  weak  point,  "  I  advise  you  never  to  return  to  him  ;  they 
say  he  is  bad  pay."  

Buddhist  Sacred  Music. 

A  French  traveler,  recently  returned  from  Siam,  gives  an 
account  of  a  new  Buddhist  temple  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  environs  of  Bangkok,'and  which  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearance  a  Christian  church.  The  guide  told 
him  to  his'  great  surprise  that  it  was  a  pagoda,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  building  he  observed  the  same  close  imitation  of  the 
interior  of  a  Catholic  place  of  worship.  There  was  an  altar, 
with  a  large  image  of  Buddha  placed  on  it,  stained-glass 
windows,  prie-diens,  and  all  the  other  accessories  of  Catholic 
devotion. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  the  Bonze  who  took 
him  over  the  building,  and  who  was  evidently  very  proud 
of  it. 

"  It  is  very  modern,"  said  the  tourist,  deprecatingly. 

"  Modern  it  is,  of  course,"  said  the  priest,  who  took  the  re- 
mark as  a  compliment.  "  We  have  even  an  organ  ;  and  a 
better  one  than  any  you  have  in  France,  for  it  plays  without 
an  organist.  We  had  it  made  to  order  by  Messrs.  Bird  & 
Co.,  of  London;  and,  as  you  will  hear,  it  plays  nothing  but 
the  finest  sacred  music." 

Thereupon  he  turned  the  handle,  and  the  Frenchman,  to 
his  great  edification,  heard  the  familiar  air  which  fits  the 
words,  "  De  Madame  Angot  je  suis  la  flile." 


How  She  Won  Him. 

It  was  at  a  dinner.  She  sat  opposite  him,  and  looked  ever 
so  charming  in  a  wine-colored  silk  with  a  square  neck,  and 
otherwise  arrayed  as  never  were  the  lilies  in  any  valley  of 
this  poor  earth.  Well,  the  idiot  of  a  waiter,  in  handing  the 
soup,  upset  the  entire  contents  of  a  plate  right  in  her  lap. 
Just  think  of  it  !  The  whole  front  breadth  utterly  ruined, 
and  for  the  world  it  could  not  be  matched.  Well,  what  did 
she  do  ?  Did  she  faint?  Did  she  say,  "You  horrid  man"? 
Did  she  scream  ?  Not  at  all.  She  passed  the  thing  off  in 
some  witty  remark  about  fiery  baptism,  and  calmly  resumed 
her  dinner.  He,  of  course,  was  delighted,  thought  her  a 
most  attractive  woman — and  indeed  she  was — became  at- 
tentive to  her,  and  finally  married  her.  One  evening,  long 
after  the  event,  they  were  sitting  before  the  fire  (the  children 
having  gone  to  bed),  and  were  talking  about  old  times,  when 
he  said  : 

"My  dear,  I  never  told  you,  I  think,  how  I  first  thought  I 
would  like  to  marry  you — did  I  ?  " 

"  Why,  gracious  goodness,  no,  never." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  that  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Simpkins's,  where  your  dress  was  spoiled  by  the  soup  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  it  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"  Well, "  he  continued,  "  you  behaved  so  well  about  it  that 
I  thought  you  a  perfect  jewel." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  remember  behaving  very  well 
about  it  at  the  time,  but,  good  land,  you  should  have  seen 
the  marks  of  my  teeth  on  the  bed-post  that  night." 


The  Lovers'  Plot. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
ever  known  in  Scotland,  besides  being  a  brilliant  man  of 
letters.  He  inherited  wealth,  and  during  his  busy  life  he 
added  so  much  to  it  that  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  his  time.  As  a  politician  he  was  self-willed  and 
stubborn,  and  at  times  violent.  Between  himself  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Bute  a  strong  political  difference  existed, 
which  neither  showed  a  disposition  to  harmonize.  Yet  the 
earl  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Sar  George's  daughter, 
and  the  love  was  by  her  returned.  The  lovers  knew  that 
the  stern  old  advocate  would  not  consent  to  their  union.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  Sir  George  would  have  admitted  Bute 
to  his  house  as  a  friend.  His  feelings  were  deep  and  bitter, 
and  he  had  been  heard  to  denounce  the  earl  as  little  better 
than  a  political  renegade. 

The  lovers  put  their  heads  together,  and  consulted.  They 
were  eager  to  be  made  man  and  wife.  Of  course,  the  young 
lady  could  elope,  and  be  married  clandestinely,  and  the 
father  could  not  help  himself;  but,  ahl  he  could  disinherit 
his  recreant  daughter,  and  that  must  not  be.  The  young 
earl  was  not  mercenary.  The  damsel's  prospective  wealth, 
as  heiress  of  her  rich  father,  had  given  her  not  a  particle  of 
extra  attraction  for  him  ;  yet  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  his  wife  deprived  of  her  just  inheritance  ;  and,  nat- 
urally, he  did  not  care  to  lose  such  a  broad  and  grand  estate, 
for  this  daughter  was  an  only  child. 

At  length  the  earl  hit  upon  a  plan,  and  resolved  to  act 
upon  it.  He  visited  Sir  George  in  his  chambers,  while  the 
latter  held  the  office  of  King's  Advocate,  and  appealed  to 
him  for  assistance. 

Now,  as  man  to  man,  in  matters  of  business,  or  in  any  way 
not  involving  brotherly  love,  Sir  George  held  the  young  earl 
in  high  esteem  ;  and  there  was  no  man  of  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  would  have  more  readily  assisted  legally.  Further- 
more, the  advocate  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  Bute 
either  loved  his  daughter,  or  that  he  was  familiar  with  her. 

"  Sir  George,"  said  the  earl,  when  he  was  ready  to  open 
his  business,  "there  is  a  young  lady  in  this  city  whom  I 
dearly  and  devotedly  love  ;  and  she  has  confessed  her  love 
for  me.  Her  father  is  wealthy.  Now,  sir,  I  care  not  for  the 
lad;, 's  money ;  yet  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  her 
i  >in«rr  disinherit  her.  From  this  >ou  Ccin  judge  ih.it  tht 
.  .;;er  is  opposed  to  our  union.     At  all  events,  we  fear  that 


such  is  the  case.  Now,  my  dear  Sir  George,  I  know  that 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  vouch  for  my  worthiness." 

The  old  man  nodded  assent  very  pleasantly. 

"  And,  sir,  I  think  you  would  be  willing  to  exert  your  in- 
fluence in  my  behalf,  if  I  should  marry  the  lady  clandes- 
tinely.    Your  influence  would  be  effectual,  I  am  sure." 

And  so  the  earl  went  on  until  he  had  brought  Sir  George 
not  only  to  promise  his  assistance  toward  preventing  a  dis- 
inheritance, but  so  far  had  the  keen  old  lawyer  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  that  he  advised  the  earl,  by  all  means, 
to  go  ahead. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  forcibly,  "the  man  must  be  blind, 
or  a  fool,  who  would  reject  such  an  alliance  for  his  daughter 
— one  of  the  oldest  names  in  the  realm,  a  fair  share  of  wealth, 
and  a  coronet.  Go  on,  my  lord,  and  I  will  sustain  you  if  I 
can." 

And  the  earl  went  ahead.  That  very  evening  he  arranged 
with  the  lady,  and  on  the  following  day  they  were  privately 
married. 

In  the  evening  Sir  George  missed  his  daughter.  He  had 
just  inquired  for  her,  when  a  door  was  opened,  and  she  and 
the  Earl  of  Bute  entered,  hand  in  hand,  and  advanced 
straight  to  his  chair,  and  went  down  on  their  knees. 

Not  a  word  of  explanation  was  needed.  The  old  advo- 
cate caught  his  breath,  changed  from  a  death-like  paleness 
to  a  furious  flush  half  a  dozen  times,  and  finally  gave  in. 

"Sir  George,  henceforth  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  sus- 
taining my  wife's  father,"  said  the  earl. 

A  hot  response  was  upon  the  parent's  lips,  but  he  swal- 
lowed it,  and  gradually  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situ- 
ation possessed  him,  and  anon  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  the  erring  children  were  forgiven. 


A  Publisher's   Profits. 

As  Louis  Berger,  the  author  and  philologist,  was  walking 
in  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elyse'es,  one  day,  during  the  Ex- 
hibition in  Paris,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming:  "Buy 
some  nuts  of  a  poor  man,  sir  ;  twenty  for  a  penny  !" 

"  What  !"  said  Berger,  looking  up  and  recognizing  his  old 
barber;  "  are  you  selling  nuts?" 

"Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  unfortunate,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  this  is  no  business  for  a  man  like  you,"  said  Berger. 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  of  something  better  to 
do!"  returned  the  barber,  with  a  sigh. 

Berger  was  touched.  He  reflected  a  moment;  then,  tear- 
ing a  leaf  from  his  memorandum-book,  he  wrote  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  handed  it  to  the  man,  saying  :  "  Take  this  to  a 
printing-office,  and  have  a  hundred  copies  struck  off;  here 
is  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Get  a  license  from  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  sous  a  copy,  and  you  will 
have  bread  on  the  spot.  The  strangers  who  visit  Paris  can 
not  refuse  this  tribute  to  the  name  of  God,  printed  in  so 
many  different  ways." 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always  seen  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Exhibition,  selling  the  following  hand -bill : 

THE  NAME   OF  GOD   IN   FOKTY-EIGHT  LANGUAGES. 

Hebrew Elohim  or  El-ah.    Olala  tongue Den. 

Chaldaic Elak.    German Gott. 

Assyrian Ellah .     Flemish Goed* 

Syriac  and  Turkish Alah.    Dutch God/. 

Malay Alia.     English  and  old  Saxon God. 

Arabic Allah.     Teutonic Goth. 

Language  of  the  Magi Orsi.     Danish  and  Swedish Gut. 

Old  Egyptian Tvet.    Norwegian Gvd. 

Armorian Teuti.     Slavic Buck. 

Modern  Egyptian Tcnn.     Polish Bog. 

Greek Theos.     Polaca Bung. 

Cretan Thias.    Lapp Jubinal. 

jEolian  and  Doric Ilos.    Finnish Jumala. 

Latin '.Dens.     Runic As. 

Low  Latin Diex.     Pannonian Istu. 

Celtic  and  old  Gallic Din.    Zemblian Fetizo. 

French Dieu .     Hindustanee Rain . 

Spanish Dios .     Coromandel Brama . 

Portuguese Deos.    Tartar Mfgatal. 

Old  German Diet.    Persian '. . .  .Sire. 

Provencal Diou.     Chinese Prussa. 

Low  Breton Doue.    Japanese Goezur. 

Italian Dio.     Madagascar Zannar. 

Irish , Die.     Peruvian Puchocamae. 

A  few  days  after,  Berger  met  the  barber. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  has  the  holy  name  of  God  brought  you 
good  luck?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  barber.  "  I  sell  on  an  average 
one  hundred  copies  a  day  at  two  sous  each,  or  ten  francs  ; 
but  the  strangers  are  generous  ;  some  give  me  ten  sous,  and 
others  twenty.  I  have  even  received  two  francs  for  a  copy  ; 
so  that,  all  told,  I  am  making  five-and-twenty  francs  a  day." 

"  Five-and-twenty  francs  a  day  !  "  said  Berger. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  thanks  to  your  kindness,"  he  replied. 

"  The  deuce  ! "  thought  Berger,  as  he  walked  away.  "  If 
I  were  not  a  literary  man,  I  would  turn  peddler  or  publisher  ; 
there  is  nothing  so  profitable  as  selling  the  learning  or  wit 
of  others." 


The  Taming:  of  the  Shrew, 

Opposite  a  Boston  Herald  man,  at  a  table  in  a  Cornhill 
restaurant,  at  dinner  recently,  sat  a  man  from  Cambridge, 
who  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Meeting  an  old 
acquaintance,  the  conversation  soon  turned  on  family  topics, 
and  the  pair  began  to  talk  about  their  former  neighbors  in  a 
most  familiar  way. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  the  Cambridge  gentleman,  "  Sam  was  in 
many  respects  different  from  the  rest  of  the  boys.  You  re- 
member who  he  married  ?  Well,  when  the  old  man,  his 
father,  found  that  he  was  shinin'  round  with  her,  he  called 
him  one  day  in  the  barn,  and  said:  (Sam,  d'ye  intend  to 
marry  Beckie  ? '  Sam  never  said  a  word,  and  the  old  man 
said  :  '  Me  boy,  ye  know  all  about  them.  1  can't  tell  ye 
nothin*.  Ye  know  how  the  sisters  has  turned  out,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  now  living  with  their  husbands.'  Sam  was 
mum  as  a  pantomime,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  was  ready,  him 
and  Beckie  got  tied.  They  lived  on  a  farm,  and  everything 
went  on  smooth  for  about  a  year,  and  it  came  to  hog-butch- 
erin'  time.  Sam  got  all  ready  to  have  the  usual  party  for 
the  occasion,  and  just  as  he  was  sharpenin'  up  the  knives 
Beckie  came  out,  and  said  :  (  Sam,  I'm  goin'  home.'  Sam 
protested  in  his  quiet  way,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  so  he  said  he'd 
get  a  man  to  row  her  across  the  pond.  It  was  about  a  half 
a  mile  over.  She  sa'd  :  (  No,  ye  won't;  ye'll  row  me  over 
yeraell  ! '  Sam  told  her  he  couldn't,  and  Beckie  fired  up 
and  said  :  l  Then  I'll  drown  meself.'     Sam  said  he'd  go  with 


her  if  she  wanted  to  do  that ;  so  the  boat  was  got  ready,  she 
got  in,  and  they  rowed  out  till  the  water  was  twenty  feet 
deep.  Then  Sam  stopped,  and  said  :  '  Well,  Beckie,  this  is 
a  good  place  for  ye  to  drown  yerself.'  She  didn't  open  her 
mouth.  He  waited  awhile,  and  then  said  :  'Come,  Beckie, 
I'm  in  a  hurry  to  git  back.'  She  never  looked  up.  Sam  put 
down  the  oars,  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pitched  her  in.  She 
grabbed  for  the  boat,  but  he  wouldn't  let  her  get  near  it. 
When  she  was  almost  done  out,  she  said  :  '  Sam,  let  me  in 
that  boat,  and  ye'll  not  hear  anything  more  from  me  out  o* 
the  way.'  Sohe  pulled  her  in,  and  they  went  back  home. 
She  changed  her  clothes  and  entertained  the  guests.  They're 
now  nearly  eighty,  and  you  never  saw  a  happier  old  couple 
— did  you  ?  I  don't  think  they  ever  spoke  of  that  duckin' 
since  the  day  she  was  goin'  to  drown  herself." 


Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  the  Carpenter. 

Philip  Wood  was  a  village  carpenter,  who  had  developed 
an  uncommon  skill  in  wood-carving,  and  had  made  some 
striking  figures  for  the  adornment  of  his  sweetheart's  house, 
a  lass  above  himself  in  rank  and  fortune.  In  the  hope  of 
improving  his  circumstances,  and  thus  lessening  the  dis- 
parity between  them,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  sought 
work  in  vain,  until  his  store  of  money  was  reduced  to  a  single 
guinea. 

The  huge  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  then  rising  above  the 
smoke  of  London.  Philip  Wood  applied  to  the  foreman  for 
work  in  carving  the  wood  for  the  interior.  Repulsed  by  him, 
he  haunted  the  place  day  after  day,  and  at  last  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren  himself. 

"What  have  you  been  used  to  carving?"  asked  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  carpenter,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agitation,  could  only 
stammer  out : 

"Troughs,  your  worship." 

"Troughs  !"  said  Sir  Christopher  ;  "  then  carve  me  as  a 
specimen  of  your  skill  a  sow  and  pigs — it  will  be  something 
in  your  line — and  bring  it  to  me  this  day  week." 

The  poor  fellow  shrank  away  from  the  laughter  of  the 
workmen,  and  returned  to  his  lodging  in  despair.  But  he 
had  a  friend  in  his  landlady,  who  advised  him  to  take  Sir 
Christopher  at  his  word,  and  carve  the  best  sow  and  pigs  he 
could  in  the  time  allotted. 

With  his  last  guinea  he  bought  a  block  of  pear-wood,  and 
by  using  his  utmost  diligence  finished  the  work  in  time,  and 
took  it  under  his  apron  to  the  appointed  place. 

The  architect  was  there,  and  beckoned  the  trembling  car- 
penter to  approach.  Upon  inspecting  the  beautiful  work, 
Sir  Christopher  said  : 

"  I  engage  you,  young  man  ;  attend  at  my  ofHre  to-mor- 
row." 

A  few  hours  after,  Sir  Christopher  came  to  the  carver 
and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Addison  wishes  to  keep  your  carving,  and  requests 
me  to  give  you  ten  guineas  for  it."  Then  he  added  :  "  1  fear 
I  did  you  some  injustice,  but  a  great  national  work  is  en- 
trusted to  me,  and  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  mind  that  no  part 
of  the  work  falls  into  inefficient  hands.  Mind  and  attend 
me  to-morrow." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  young  artist  did  much  of 
the  carving  of  St.  Paul's,  and  married  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
who  could  not  have  been  sorry  to  change  such  a  name  as 
she  had — Hannah  Haybittle. 


Some  time  ago  Vereschajin  received  from  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander III.  an  order  for  a  picture.  He  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  in  due  time  forwarded  to  the  Emperor  one  of  his  finest 
canvases,  in  which  he  had  managed  to  paint  nothing  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  piece  of  flattery.  He  called  his  pict- 
ure "  Our  Prisoners."  It  showed  a  troop  of  Turkish  prison- 
ers of  war,  who  were  falling  to  the  ground  under  the  brutal 
blows  of  their  escort,  some  robust  Russian  soldiers.  The 
Czar  was  little  pleased.  He  had  expected  flattery,  and  re- 
ceived— the  naked  truth.  He  nevertheless  expressed  the 
wish  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter.  The  day 
for  the  audience  was  fixed,  and  Vereschajin  left  Paris  for  St. 
Petersburg.  When  he  appeared  in  the  palace  he  was  told 
that  the  Czar  had  now  no  time  to  see  him,  and  that  he  must 
wait  until  he  was  called.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  this 
answer  Vereschajin  returned  to  Paris.  On  the  following  day 
a  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  called  at  the  hotel  where 
Vereschajin  had  been  staying  while  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
asked  for  the  artist.  "  He  has  left  here,"  he  was  told. 
"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  horrified  courtier ;  "  he  is  gone,  and 
the  Czar  is  waiting  to-day  to  receive  him  !  Did  he  leave  no 
message  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,"  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  replied; 
"he  left  word,  if  any  one  called  for  him,  to  say  he  had  no 
time  to  wait." 


A  Frenchman,  finding  himself  in  a  railway  carriage  with 
two  English  fellow-travelers,  says  politely  to  the  lady  :  "Will 
you  permit  me  to  light  my  cigar?"  "No,  sir;  by  no 
means  !"  replies  her  male  companion  ;  "the  smoke  of  your 
cigar  would  be  very  offensive  to  my  wife  !  "  The  French- 
man, with  a  melancholy  bow,  puts  his  cigar  back  into  the 
case  and  finds  consolation  in  sleep.  Presently  he  is  awak- 
ened by  a  sensation  of  suffocation,  and  finds  the  Englishman 
blowing  a  whole  stratum  of  clouds  out  of  a  villainous  short 
pipe.  "  I  thought,"  he  gasps,  "that  you  said,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  would  be  very  of- 
fensive to  your  wife  ?  "  "  So  it  would,  sir — your  smoke  would, 
but  she  quite  enjoys  mine ;  don't  you,  dearest?" 


A  New  York  merchant,  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  gave  an 
Italian  sculptor  an  order  for  a  standing  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  when  the  work  had  been  finished  was  invited  to  the  art- 
ist's studio  to  inspect  it.  "We  Americans,"  said  the  New 
Yorker,  examining  the  pedal  extremities  of  the  figure,  "  are 
great  admirers  of  beautiful  feet  in  a  woman  ;  but  these  feet 
are  too  broad  and  flat ;  suppose  you  trim  their  sides  a  little 
and  raise  their  instep?"  "But,  signor,"  interrupted  the 
sculptor,  "  the  woman's  whole  weight  is  resting  on  her  feet, 
and  that  necessarily  flattens  them."  "  Pooh  ! "  replied  the 
patron  of  art ;  "  I  want  ideal  feet.  So  take  your  knife,  please, 
and  o*re  down  the  sides."  The  sides  were  pared,  and  the 
statue  was  at  once  accepted  and  paid  for. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    "ARGONAUT'S"    AMERICANISM. 


A  Plea  for  the  Other  Side. 


Editors  of  the  Argonaut— Gentlemen :  The  fearless  and  lofty 
course  pursued  by  the  Argonaut  in  reference  to  many  questions  of  a 
political,  social,  and  religious  character,  has  provoked  much  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  men,  who,  if  not  entirely  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  are  at  least  citizens  of  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
capacity.  You  seem  never  to  have  objected  to  such  criticism,  and 
have,  in  fact,  published  much  of  it  that  was  adverse  to  your  own  views. 
From  this  fact  1  infer  that  you  will  not  be  seriously  offended  if  I,  also, 
"  shy  my  castor  into  the  ring  "  and  attempt  to  "  get  in  my  work"  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Argonaut's  weak  point.  The  gladiators 
used  to  shake  hands,  and  the  knights  of  chivalry  (who  were  legally 
and  socially  a  more  respectable  class  of  gladiators,  bearing  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  "bruisers"  of  the  prize-rings  that  a  "national 
bank  "  sustains  to  an  "  unclean  Jew  ")  used  to  salute  each  other  before 
they  began  their  brutal  and  bloody  assaults.  Of  course,  the  salutation 
in  both  cases  was  a  lie  and  a  farce  ;  yet  it  is  pleasant  enough  because 
it  appeals  to  a  certain  animal  sense  of  magnanimity  wherewith  nature 
hath  endowed  man — and  some  other  beasts  also.  Let  us  follow  this 
custom.  I  salute  you  as  follows  :  No  fair-minded  and  intelligent  reader 
will  deny  that  the  Argonaut  has  continuously,  intelligently,  bravely, 
and  apparently  in  the  teeth  of  very  bitter  opposition  (I  am  too  fir  away 
to  know  the  local  influences  which  might  modify  this  expression),  ad- 
vocated a  higher,  more  compact,  and  more  aggressive  Americanism 
than  any  other  journal  in  the  U  nited  States  has  yet  dared  to  do.  Those 
whose  range  of  vision  is  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  con- 
test fail  not  to  perceive  that  the  bitterest  denunciations  hurled  against 
"Democracy"  {or,  rather,  the  lying  and  cowardly  counterfeit  which 
passes  for  Democracy),  the  heaviest  and  most  brutal  kicks  given  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Sand-lot,  the  Pope's  Irish,  the  "leprous  Chinese,"  and 
"  the  unclean  Jew,"  are  not  stabs  at  the  faith,  customs,  or  nationality 
of  any  tribes  or  sects  of  men,  but  are  straightforward,  honest,  manly 
blows  at  certain  matters  of  faith,  practice,  customs— religious,  social,  and 
political — which  are  commonly  maintained  within  certain  defined  limits 
ol  race  or  faith,  which  matters  the  Argonaut  verily  believes  to  be  in- 
consistent with  and  inimical  to  that  lofty  and  intense  Americanism 
which  it  holds  to  be  the  highest  good.  It  is  apparent  that  the  hostility 
of  the  A  gonaut  moves  not  against  any  sect,  race,  or  creed,  but  against 
all  of  every  faith  and  nationality  who  locate  on  this  continent,  and  yet 
refuse  to  become  "Americanized."  It  is  the  very  same  principle  of  action 
which  led  the  Argonaut  to  oppose  the  immigration  of  the  black  and 
yellow  races,  and  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  the  red  men  from  every 
share  in  the  work  of  developing  and  building  up  our  social  and  political 
system  ;  not  because  they  are  of  alien  birth,  different  faith,  or  darker 
color,  but  because  they  are  unchangeably  wedded  to  institutions  and 
customs  which  the  Argonaut  supposed  to  be  antagonistic,  perhaps 
dangerous,  to  that  grand  Americanism  which  it  worships  as  the  best 
and  highest  thing  that  >s  possible  to  us.  Every  man,  therefore,  who 
has  any  abiding  faith  in  this  Americanism  ought  to  sustain  the  Argo- 
naut, armis  opibusque. 

1  have  shaken  hands  with  you  like  a  gladiator  ;  I  have  saluted  like  a 
knight;  now,  have  at  you/ 

Your  faith  that  this  grand  Americanism— this  careful,  cruel,  fearless, 
and  intelligent  admeasurement  of  the  things  which  are  best  for  those 
who  already  occupy  this  land— -is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do,  is  a  lie  and 
a  fraud  ;  it  is  narrow,  contracted,  selfish,  sectarian,  and  unworthy  of 
the  land  and  age  in  which  you  live  ;  unworthy  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  that  civilizition  under  which  you  flourish,  the  benefits  of  which 
you  ou«hl  to  nourish  rather  than  stifle,  to  extend  rather  than  contract, 
to  magnify  and  buiid  up  rather  than  to  dwarf  and  belittle,  as  you  have 
done  persistently  and  (I  doubt  not)  conscientiously.  It  is  simply  to  in- 
sist upon  and  exercise  in  favor  of  your  hobby,  your  system,  your 
creed,  your  Americanism,  the  very  same  erroneous,  narrow,  cruel,  sel- 
fish, "un-American"  principles  of  action  which  you  justly  condemn 
without  mercy  in  other  people.  And  the  reason  of  it,  of  course,  is 
that  you  think  your  peculiar  "shibboleth"  is  best  for  you  and  your 
(numerically  contemptible)  little  American  family.  But  do  you  think 
that  "  the  Pope's  Irish"  would  maintain  a  servile  obedience  to  the 
spiritual  domination  of  unnaturalized  priests  unless  they  believed  that 
it  might  be  altogether  best  for  them  to  do  so  ?  Think  you  the  Chinese 
would  be  rigid  ascetics  as  to  nearly  everything  which  you  call  pleasure, 
and  profuse  in  their  expenditures  for  opium  and  other  things  which  you 
condemn,  unless,  according  to  their  notions  of  things,  they  thought 
this  to  be  the  best  lite  for  them  ?  Think  you  that  the  Jews  would,  age 
after  age,  subject  themselves  to  the  maledictions  of  mankind  by  their 
peculiar  customs,  unless  they  really  believed  that  "kahal"  "beth- 
din,"and  "  kolnidreh  "  are 'best  for  the  Jews? 

Now, you  do  not  advocate  any  of  these  miserable  "  class"  customs, 
laws,  institutions.  You  are  an  intellectual  engine,  running  on  a  gauge 
too  broad  tor  such  narrow  business  as  that  would  be.  You  are  too 
large-hearted  and  too  clear-sighted  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  "cabined, 
cribbed,  confined"  by  any  such  mummy-cloth  limitations  as  those  in 
which  certain  tribes  and  peoples  bind  themselves  up,  soul  and  body.  No, 
indeed  I  You  are  an  American.  Your  creed  is  high-pressure,  broad- 
gauge,  go-ahead  Americanism,  and  its  slogan  is,  "  Devil  take  the  hind- 
most "  ;  and  you  are  ready  to  read  your  anathema  -maranatha,  your  piti- 
less upharsin,  your  inhuman  excommunication,  over  the  head  of  every 
kindred,  trioe,  and  tongue  that  is  either  too  large  or  too  small  to  fit  itself 
into  your  orthodox  social,  political,  and  spiritual  ephods  and  phylacte- 
ries. But  in  principle  you  stand  square-toed  and  flat-footed  upon  the 
very  same  kind  of  a  base  upon  which  "the  Pope's  Irish,"  "  the  moon- 
eyed  leper,"  and  "  the  unclean  Jew  "  have  vainly  sought  for  centuries  to 
find  sure  footing  and  bu  Id  a  better  life.  Your  foundation  is  a  little 
broader,  perhaps,  but  it  is  of  the  very  same  material.  It  stands  some- 
what more  firmly,  perhaps,  in  this  climate,  but  rests  upon  the  very  same 
stratum  of  social,  political,  and  spiritual  quicksand.  It  is  no  better  for 
all  mankind,  but  only  for  the  small  sect  who  glory  in  "Americanism 
— a  trifling  segment  out  of  the  great  circle  of  human  life.  It  is  just  as 
far  lronr  heaven,  just  as  near  to  hell,  and  as  truly  "of  the  earth, 
earthy,"  as  any  one  of  the  others.  They  seek  what  seems  to  them  to 
be  right  and  best  for  their  tribe  or  sect ;  you  seek  what  seems  to  be  so 
for  yours.     The  same  principle  sustains  all  of  them  alike. 

You  say :  "We  wish  there  were  no  distinct  race,  or  class,  or  rel 
gion  in  America;  no  Catholic  or  Protectant,  no  Pope  or  church  of 
Rome;  no  Mormon  or  black  man  ;  no  Chinese,  no  Moses,  Talmud,  or 
Jew.  We  desire  a  cosmopolitan  race.  We  should  be  glad — having 
prevented  the  immigration  of  the  black  or  yellow  men,  and  excluded 
the  red  nien — to  have  all  the  European  white  races  amalgamate,  con- 
solidate their  religions,  and  speak  lh*  same  English  language."  That 
is  your  "Americanism."  In  this  locality  it  is  a  broader  thing  than 
Papacy,  Mormonism,  or  Judaism.  It  is  willing  to  confer  the  benefits  ol 
our  civilization  upon  "  all  the  European  while  races";  but  the  anath- 
ema, the  kherem,  the  excommunication,  lurks  at  the  end  of  it  as  plainly 
as  it  does  in  any  of  the  narrow-faced  lies  and  frauds  which  it  de- 
nounces, just  as  plainly  as  if  you  had  defined  the  d-  gree  of  "white- 
ness" required,  and  had  proposed  to  exclude  those  individuals  who 
were  too  much  sun-burnt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Etch  one  of  the  classes  named  would  echo  your  wish,  provided  that  the 
"  amalgamation,"  the  "  consolidation,"  the  "cosmopolitanism, "should 
be  attained  to  on  its  own  social,  religious,  and  political  quarter-section, 
and  not  upon  yours,  lor  your  "Americanism"  is  as  truly  a  "  sect,"  a 
'' tribe,"  a  "faith,"  as  any  of  those  which  you  condemn  for  sectarian- 
ism or  tribalism. 

Your  Americanism  is  no  new  thing.  It  is,  in  every  essential  charac- 
teristic of  it,  Anglican.  It  has  been  thoroughly  ti  ied  for  centuries  by  the 
descendants  of  the  North  Sea  pirates  and  cut-throats  who  exterminated 
the  aborigines  of  Britain  and  Normandy— a  brutal,  bloody  race  of  sail- 
ors and  soldiers,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  infamously 
successful  robbers  and  murderers  known  to  man  or  history— the  vilest 
nation  upon  the  earth.  Are  you  proud  of  this  Anglican  creed,  which  is 
your  Americanism?  It  produced  a  "civilization  "  which,  from  the  days 
of  Alfred,  the  Saxon,  to  those  of  Victoria,  the  Dutchwoman,  never  gave 
a  ruler  to  the  people  that  was  not  a  liar,  a  murderer,  and  a  sensualist  ; 
a  civilization  whose  "  First  Gentleman  "  (or  Lady)  was  always  morally 
and  socially  (and  often  intellectually)  on  a  par  with  the  vilest  hoodlums 
L-l   the  Smd-iois,  or  the  most  abandoned  wretches  in   Chinatown  :  .i 


everlasting  hifamy  for  the  gross  outrages  upon  human  rights  which  it 
perpetrated  in  India,  China,  Ireland,  Africa,  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  islands  ot  the  ocean,  and  which  it  twice  tried  to  commit  upon  the 
soil  of  North  America ;  a  civilization  which  never  recognized  any  law  of 
right  except  the  will  of  the  strongest,  and  never  had  any  God  but  gold  ; 
a  civilization  which  to-day  makes  it  "an  honor  "  for  any  English  girl  to 
gratify  the  brutal  hist  of  a  Dutchman  who  happens  to  have  been  born 
Prince  of  Wales.  And  this  vilest  and  most  utterly  damnable  civiliza- 
tion known  to  the  records  of  the  human  race,  which  has  always  starved 
labor  at  home,  while  it  prosecuted  piracy  throughout  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  for  gain,  is  neither  Papist,  nor  Mormon,  nor  Tewish,  nor 
Chinese.  li  is  "  Protestant,"  "  English,"  and  "white."  It  is  identi- 
cal with  your  Americanism,  and  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  yield  the  like 
infamous  results  in  our  land  and  among  our  people. 

It  is  a  civiliz  ition  built  upon  the  legal  lie  that  private  title  to  estates, 
offices,  prerogatives,  is  the  sacredest  thing  in  human  life,  and  that  gov- 
ernments must  be  organized  to  preserve  it :  it  is  the  worship  of  Mam- 
mon. Your  Americanism  long  ago  denied  the  faith  as  to  certain 
kinds  of  property.  It  denied  the  right  of  private  title  to  the  offices  of 
king,  lord,  baron,  etc.  It  also  denied  the  sacredness  of  this  private 
title  to  slaves — one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  forms  of  private 
property.  Why  not  deny  it  to  other  things,  also,  which  curse  the 
world  ?  Why  is  it  wrong  for  a  man  of  superior  courage,  genius,  en- 
ergy, to  seize  upon  the  office  of  king,  emperor  (or  some  other),  and 
make  it  hereditary  in  his  own  family  as  a  property-law  of  the  commu- 
nity? Why  is  it  wrong  for  such  a  man  to  seize  upon  the  persons  of 
others  inferior  to  himself  in  these  respects,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery, 
and  make  the  servile  condition  hereditary  as  a  property-law  of  the  com- 
munity? Why  is  it  wrong  for  such  a  man  to  seize  upon  the  lands, 
property,  or  resources  of  others,  and  make  the  possession  thereof  he- 
reditary in  his  own  family  as  property-law  of  the  community?  Is  not 
the  same  answer  necessarily  given  to  all  these  questions  ?— and  is  not  the 
answer  this  :  Wrong,  because  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  man?  Neither  is 
your  grand  Americanism  for  the  good  of  man  ;  although  perhaps  good 
for  the  interests  of  some  men.  So,  also,  war,  slavery,  polygamy,  Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism,  Judaism,  may  be  for  the  good  of  some  men, 
but  not  lor  all  men.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  your  intelli- 
gence fail  to  perceive  that  your  Americanism  is  only  another  flower 
growing  from  the  same  pernicious  roots  and  stalks  that  have  produced 
the  poisonous  blooms  which  you  so  justly  condemn  ;  strange  that  you 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  danger  to  our  American  liberty  arises,  not  from 
the  Pope's  Irish,  not  from  the  leprous  Chinese,  not  from  the  unclean 
Jews,  but  from  our  system  of  private  rights  which  is  rapidly  undermining 
the  very  basis  of  all  social,  political,  and  personal  truth  and  morality, 
creating  a  slavery  of  the  Many  to  the  Few,  offering  all  the  honors  and 
advantages  of  life  as  a  reward  for  successful  usury,  extortion,  demagog- 
ism,  and  fraud  ;  a  system  which  is  treason  to  mankind  and  atheism 
toward  Christ,  no  matter  how  much  baptized  by  ecclesiastical  pharisees, 
that  ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine  have  had  the  cheek  to  call 
themselves  Christians.  A  little  reflection  ought  surely  to  teach  you  that 
your  grand  Americanism,  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  people  are  con- 
cerned therewith,  is  infallibly  doomed  to  failure  ;  for  the  only  possible 
basis  upon  which  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ever  can  be  builded  is 
on  the  foundation  which  Jesus  himself  laid  :  even  Faith  plus  Commun- 
ism. And  the  bisop,  priest,  or  preacher,  who  fails  to  proclaim  this 
truth  fearlessly,  plainly,  continuously,  may  be  a  very  pious  and  learned 
ecclesiastic,  but  he  is  not  a  minister  of  Christ,  no  matter  what  spiritual 
wares  he  may  offer  for  sale. 

So,  also,  you  can  never  get  one  yard  higher  than  the  narrowness 
which  you  condemn  in  all  the  sects  without  abounding  faith  in  the 
creed  of  Mammon  ;  for  your  Americanism  is  only  another  form  of  the 
same  idolatry.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  in  our  generation  there  might 
be  one  respectable  journal  that  would  in  some  way  aspire  to  the  singu- 
lar distinction  of  being  the  only  periudicd  on  earth  brave,  honest,  and 
intelligent  enough  to  utter  now,  as  the  ultimate  truth  of  religious,  polit- 
ical, and  sochl  life,  just  what  Jesus  proclaimed  throughout  Judea,  where 
the  learned  Pharisees  persecuted  him  for  condemning  war,  slavery,  po- 
lygamy, and  private  property,  because  they  "were  covetous";  just  as  the 
Romans  persecuted  his  followers  for  the  like  cause,  until,  under  Con- 
stantine, the  church  abandoned  the  primitive  system,  and  conformed  to 
Roman  law  in  consideration  ot  imperial  protection. 

Nathan  the  Essenian. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"  Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste"  is  a  volume  by  the  late  Lucy 
Crane,  brother  of  the  English  artist.  It  is  charmingly  gotten  up,  and 
contains  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  The  contents  are  six  lectures 
delivered  in  various  parts  of  England,  spreading  about  the  light  from 
the  lamps  which  Ruskin  and  Morris  first  trimmed  and  lighted.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  $2. 


"  A  Parisian  Romance  "  is  a  translation  from  Octave  Feuillet's  well 
known  novel  The  publishers  state  that  it  is  the  novel  from  which  the 
play,  "  Un  Roman  Parisien,"  lately  produced  in  New  York,  was  taken. 
The  present  English  version  of  the  story,  however,  is  a  reissue  of  a 
translation  made  some  time  ago  under  another  name.  Published  by 
Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;    price,  50  cents. 


"Our  Choir,"  by  C.  G.  Bush,  is  a  humorous  description  of  church 
music  and  singers,  which  contains  a  number  of  good  illustrations,  but 
a  quantity  of  execrable  verse.  The  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
singers  are  severally  described,  and  then  follow  the  organist  and  the 
amateur  chorus,  ending  in  a  bum  of  chorals  and  fugues.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co.  

"  Shandon  Bells,"  which  finished  as  a  serial  in  Harper's,  last  month, 
has  been  issued  in  book  form.  William  Black  has  achieved  in  this 
novel  one  of  his  old  successes.  The  two  or  three  novels  previous  to 
this  did  not  by  any  means  come  up  to  his  best  mark,  but  in  the  story 
of  the  young  Irish  journalist,  Mr.  Black  has  put  all  the  pathos  and  life 
which  gave  unutterable  charm  to  "  A  Princess  of  Thule."  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


According  to  the  London  Truth,  the  best  prices  received  now  Tor 
works  of  fiction  are  small  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago, 
which  was  the  harvest  time  of  novel-writers.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
received  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  for  two  of  his  principal  nov- 
els written  between  i860  and  1865.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  received  five 
thousand  guineas  for  "  Armadale  "  before  a  line  of  the  book  was  writ- 
ten. George  Eliot  made  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  one  of  her 
works,  and  there  was  not  one  by  which  she  made  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand pounds.  Miss  Braddon  received  very  high  prices  for  several  of 
her  earlier  works. .  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  probably 
makes  most  money  by  his  books,  but  then  he  only  writes  at  the  rale  of 
one  in  two  years  and  a  hall.  Novel-writers  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  returns  may  console  themselves  by  remembering  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  was  the  highest  price  ever  received  by  Miss  Edgeworth 
for  a  tale,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  obtained  only  seven  hundred  pounds 
for  "  Waverley"  ;  for  the  copyright  of  "  Evelina"  Miss  Burney  was  paid 
twenty  pounds.  

Theophile  Gautier,  says  the  Critic,  seems  to  have  won  prompter 
recognition  in  America  than  in  the  English-speaking  land  which  lies  so 
much  nearer  his  native  shores.  His  "Winter  in  Russia"  and  "Cap- 
tain Fracasse,"  translated  by  Miss  M.  M.  Ripley,  and  "  Constantino- 
ple," translated  by  Robert  Howe  Gould,  have  heen  published  here,  by 
Holt;  and  "  Captain  Fracasse  "  has  appeared  also  in  Putnam's  list ; 
the  Lippincott's  have  published  a  translation,  by  Augusta  McC.  Wright, 
of  "The  Romance  of  a  Mummy  ; "  and  Lafcadio  Hearn's  rendering 
of  "  One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights"  has  been  issued  by  Worthington  ; 
the  Appleton's  have  given  us  "Spirite,"  and  Messrs.  Roberts  are  now 
advertising  a  translation,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  of  "My  Household  of 
Pets."  II  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  English  translators  and  publish- 
ers have  handled  Monsieur  Gautier  much  less  frequently.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Villon  Society,  when  it  has  finished  its  new  and  naked 
rendering  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  may  be  tempted  to  offer  us  a 
translation  of  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin." 


"The  Illustrated  Tourist's  Guide  of  California,"  by  Major  Ben  C. 
Truman,  author  of  several  works  on  California,  and  also  concerning 
campaigning  in  the  late  civil  war,  will  prove  particularly  timely  to  visitors, 
travelers,  and  pleasure-seekers  during  the  coming  season.  It  success- 
ively discusses  the  routes,  expenses,  living,  and  easiest  modes  of  ac- 
cess of  Yosemite,  the  Geysers,  the  southern  counties,  Mount  Shasta, 
the  different  mountain  lakes,  the  various  watering-places,  and  especially 
the  seaside  resorts  throughout  the  Slate.  The  descriptions  and  direc- 
tions are  given  in  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  style,  and  will  be 
invaluable  in  the  maiter  of  information  most  needed  by  travelers.  Pub- 
lished by  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Miscellany :  Mr.  James's  comedy  of  "  Daisy  Miller,"  the  first  install- 
ment of  which  appears  in  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have  been  written  for 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  but  was  declined  by  the  management. 

-The  eighth   thousand  of   Mrs.  Oliphant's    "Little   Pilgrim"  is 

being  sold  in  England Dr.  Holmes's  professional  writings  are  to 

appear  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Medical 
Essays."  Another  volume  of  his  essays  will  con  tain  several  never  before 
printed  in  book-form,  and  will  be  called  "  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume 

of  Life." A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Hone's  "  Every-Day  Book" 

was  Fold  the  other  day  in  London  for  nearly  thirty-e;ght  dollars. 

The  first  editions  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Lever  are  becoming 
scarce  and  valuable. 

Announcements:  "Sherwood  Bonner,"  otherwise  Mrs.  Kate  Mc- 
Dowell, will  shortly  bring  out  a  book  of  "Dialect  Tales,"  collected 
Ironi  the  Harper  periodicals.  They  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
and  humorous  of  recent  Southern  sketches. Regan's  "Recollec- 
tions of  my  Childhood  and  Youth  "  will  be  published  in  this  country  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      The  book  is  said  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  and  its  priests  with  respect  and  reverence. Mr.  Howells 

has  written  a  sequel  to  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  which  will  shortly 
be  published  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  called  "  Niagara  Revisited,"  and 
describes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  "  The  Wedding  Journey  "  travel- 
ing again  to  the  great  waterfall  after  many  years. Mr.  Aldrich's 

poem,    "  Heredity,"  in  the  Atlantic,  is   one   of  a  group  embracing 

"  Destiny,"    "  Prescience,"    and   "  Identity." The   next    Round 

Robin  novel  will  bear  the  title  "  Fanchette,"  and  will  introduce  such 
diverse  characters  as  the  American  rajah  of  an  East  Indian  province,  a 

Russian  Nihilist  prince,  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  a  French  actress. 

Wagner's  autobiograhy  is  stated  by  the  Vienna  Tagebtatt  to  be  not  only 
finished,  but  printed.  At  thesame  time  it  is. not  ready  for  sale  and  dis- 
tribution, for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  is  only  three. 
It  was  one  of  Wagner's  numerous  caprices  to  have  his  autobiography 
put  into  type  page  by  page  as  he  wrote  it,  and  then  to  have  the  type 
distributed  and  the  proof-sheets  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  three. 
One  of  these  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  another  was  given 
to  his  son,  Siegfried,  and  the  third  to  Franz  Liszt.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  will  soon  be  published. 


Quite  a  breeze  of  indignation  has  been  stirred  up  in  the  literary  world 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  publication  of  the  following  little  anecdote  in  the 
Press  of  that  city  :  "At  the  Clover  Club,  the  other  night,  Mr.  George 
H.  Boker  told  a  good  story  illustrative  of  the  scarcity  of  successful  men 
of  purely  literary  pursuits,  perhaps  I  should  say  authors  as  distin- 
guished from  journalists,  which  has  always  been  notable  in  Philadel- 
phia, considering  that  it  has  a  large  reading  population  and  many  well- 
known  writers  for  the  periodical  press.  "Thirty  years  ago,' said  Mr. 
Boker,  'Morton  McMichael  and  a  few  other  prominent  Philadelphians 
were  preparing  a  list  of  invited  guests  to  an  entertainment  at  which  it 
was  proposed  to  do  special  honor  to  the  literary  men  of  Philadelphia. 
Each  of  them  suggested  the  name  ol  Boker,  and  the  list  never  got  any 
further.  1  fear,"  continued  Mr.  Boker,  jocularly,  'if  the  experiment 
were  repeated  to-day  the  list  would  come  to  an  end  at  thesame  place.'  " 


A  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  American  journals  is  the  British-born 
Life,  for  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  which  in  London  and  New 
York  arrangements  have  now  been  completed.  The  last  novel  ever 
penned  by  Anthony  Trollope  is  now  running  in  Life,  having  been  com- 
pleted shortly  before  the  author's  death.  It  is  called  "The  Land 
Leaguers,"  and  deals  with  recent  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
HeinnchFelbermann,  the  editor,  is  an  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  has  mar- 
ried an  English  lady  of  fortune,  speaks  and  writes  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages ol  Europe,  and  is  a  man  widely  popular  as  one  of  the  most 
genial  hosts  in  London.  The  series  of  "  Unvarnished  Tales,"  which 
have  excited  some  curiosity  in  journalistic  London,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
William  Mackay,  a  former  editor  of  Life.  Matters  appertaining  to 
sport,  the  service,  and  the  clubs  are  looked  after  by  Major  Walter 
Ashe  and  Captain  L'Estrange. 


Doctor  F.  A.  Barnard  is  the  author  of  a  "  Perpetual  Calendar," 
which  will  doubtless  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  the  lucky  individual 
who  threads  the  labyrinth  of  its  mystery.  It  is  said  that  the  elder 
Peirce,  of  Harvard,  left  at  his  decease  a  volume  on  either  the  "  Phyl- 
lotactic  Series  of  Numbers"  or  "Analytic  Mcrphology "— we  forget 
which  —but,  at  all  events,  no  one  in  the  country  has  yet  been  found 
who  can  comprehend  it.  Sylvester,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  has  elucidated 
the  first  statement,  and  a  learned  German  scientist,  at  Leipsic,  pro- 
fesses to  have  gone  three  pages  farther,  but  the  mathematicians  think 
that  the  next  century  will  see  its  first  complete  solution.  President 
Barnard  seems  to  have  followed  the  Peirce  programme  in  his  calendar, 
tor  a  more  incomprehensible  article  would  be  difficult  to  find.  When  it 
was  first  opened,  on  its  receipt,  the  business-manager  ordered  it  out  of 
the  office,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  infernal  machine  sent  by 
the  Land-League  or  the  editors  of  the  Monitor,  It  was,  however, 
recognized  as  a  facsimile  of  the  famous  Rosctta  stone  by  the  senior 
editor,  who  proceeded  to  supervise  an  immediate  investigation  and  in- 
terpretation of  its  hieroglyphics.  A  visitor  of  sporting  proclivities  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  tabulated  announcement  of  the  spring  races  ;  while 
the  bookkeeper  wanted  it  for  a  ready-reckoner.  Upon  discovering  its 
true  nature,  the  disgusted  investigators  directed  the  office  boy  to  take  it 
to  the  spring-poetry  editor's  room,  and  poke  it  down  the  grated  oubli- 
ette, to  the  Assyrian  Pup  which  fiercely  howls  below.  It  still  lies  in  one 
corner  of  the  cage.  The  animal,  whose  jaws  crunch  daily  the  mangled 
form  of  the  too-venturesome  amateur  poet,  quails  before  the  Unknow- 
able.    For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


The  late  Alexmr'er  H,  Stephens  always  occupied  in  Washington  one 
utilization  which  deserves  to  be  murdered,  burned  up,  and  damned  to  ,  certain  set  of  rooms — the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  Henry  Clay, 


Several  years  ago  a  translation  from  some  of  the  principal  works  of 
Socrates  appeared  in  Boston,  made  by  a  resident  of  that  city.  It  met 
with  such  success  that  its  publishers  have  now  Lsued  a  cheaper  edition. 
The  translation  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  it ;  the  rendering  is  as 
nearly  literal  as  is  compatible  with  retaining  the  spirit,  and  not  the  word 
only,  of  the  text,  and  the  English  is  good.  The  translator,  who  isanon- 
ymous,  has  the  substantial  backing  of  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  thinks  that  work  so  faithfully  done  deserves  the  recog- 
nition of  all  lovers  of  truth  and  wisdom,  lor  deeper  truth  and  higher 
wisdom  than  speak  to  us  from  the  platonic  pages  are  hard  to  find,  and 
always  worthy  of  a  listening  ear.  The  body  politic  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  outgrown  the  need  of  a  Socrates,  when  one  reads  : 
"  For  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  not  readily  find  such  another  as  I,  who 
am,  as  it  v/ere,  although  the  comparison  may  sound  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous, fastened  upon  the  state  by  God,  like  some  gadfly  t-pon  a  power- 
lul,  high-bred  steed,  who  has  become  sluggish  by  reason  of  his  very 
size,  and  needs  to  be  aroused."  The  power  of  Socrates  lies  in  his  sug- 
gestiveness,  the  shrewd,  qaiet  questioning,  and  the  home  thrusts  given 
under  the  mask  of  innocent  inquiry,  while  his  persistent  love  of  truth 
and  indifference  to  consequences  fitted  him  completely  tor  the  position 
to  which  he  aspired,  as  a  gadfly  to  the  public  morals.  Through  it  all 
his  underlying  faith  in  virtue,  and  unchanging  conviction  that  his  life  here 
was  but  the  gateway  of  a  life  to  come,  stand  out  clear  cu'  and  grand 
against  the  shadows  of  his  surroundings.     "  But  you  v  s,  it 

behooves  to  be  of  good  hope  about  death,  and  to  h 
least,  is  true:  there  can  no  evil  beff  ^  good  man 
or  dead,  nor  are  his  affiirs  uncireii  lor  by  the  gods. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  price,  30  cents. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Did  you  ever  take  a  word — a  simple,  ordinary,  un- 
important word — and  say  it  over  and  over  to  yourself, 
until,  in  the  maze  of  senseless  repetition,  it  lost  all  its 
meaning,  and  you  felt  your  own  intellect  becoming 
shockingly  diluted  ?  It  gives  one  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble, lost-at-sea-hi-a-fog-of-language  sensation,  but  it 
is  amusing  for  a  time.  I  felt  like  a  child  in  church 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  the  other  evening,  and,  while 
casting  about  for  some  species  of  amusement  with 
which  to  while  away  the  dreary  time,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  the  words  "  Our  Boarding-House, "  in  big 
letters,  on  a  street  handbill  which  had  been  giv^n  us 
in  default  of  the  house-programmes,  these  latter  hav- 
ing economically  given  out.  It  struck  me  at  the  mo- 
ment that  everything  was  en  suite.  Things  have  a 
fashion  of  giving  out  at  boarding-houses.  And  then 
it  occurred  what  funny  places  boarding-places  were, 
and  how  very  naturally  it  should  come  about  that  an 
American  playwright  should  write  a  comedy  about 
them,  and  then  the  word  boarding-house  got  into  my 
head,  and  dinned  and  buzzed  there,  till  it  meant 
nothing  under  the  sun,  till  it  became  as  stupid  and 
senseless  as  all  that  was  going  on  before  us.  For  if 
people  assisting  at  the  representation  of  a  comedy, 
with  a  great  willingness  and  desire  to  be  amused,  are 
permitted  to  fall  into  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  per- 
formance going  on  upon  the  stage  can  not  be  said  to 
be  distractingly  funny. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Leonard  Grover  is  not  funny. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  less  calculated  to  raise  the 
spirits  than  this  gentleman  in  his  own  plays.  We 
have  all  had  many  a  merry  laugh  over  "Our  Board- 
ing-House. "  It  is  a  clever  hit  at  many  of  the  feat- 
ures of  that  peculiar  institution.  They  seem  a  queer 
lot  of  people  to  come  together  at  first  glance,  and  yet 
it  is  not  at  all  an  impossible  group.  The  scheming 
Fioretti  may  be  rather  too  dense  a  shadow,  the  ro- 
mantic Mrs.  Mannheim  too  white  a  high-light  ;  but 
the  picture  is  recognizable.  By  the  way,  some  little 
interest  was  given  to  the  performance  in  following  the 
tortuous  chances  wrung  on  the  music  mistress's  first 
name.  One  called  it  "  Be-at-rice,"  another,  "  Be-a- 
trice,"  a  third,  most  imaginative  young  gentleman, 
"  Beatrissy,'  and  so  on  through  all  its  possibilities. 
It  really  became  interesting  to  follow  this  wordy  Ariel, 
Perhaps  the  most  typical  (what  shall  we  call  them  ?) 
guests  of  the  boarding-house — no;  a  hotel  land- 
lord always  calls  his  patrons  his  guests,  but  the 
boarding-  house  mistress  never  dignifies  hers  by 
any  more  elegant  appellation  than  plain,  simple 
"  boarders  " — perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the  board- 
ers are  the  Eligibles.  Typical  is  a  big  word  to  apply 
to  them,  for  are  not  the  childless  young  couples  who 
board  at  boarding-houses  year  in  and  year  out  the 
least  distinctive  and  characteristic  people  of  the  entire 
human  race?  Yet  here  they  are,  mounted  in  a  play, 
and  fill  their  niche  most  appositely.  What  is  to  come 
to  their  salvation?  Are  they  to  go  on  boarding  for- 
ever and  ever?  Fancy  looking  forward  to  a  life  of 
ceaseless  board,  with  a  daily  lunch  diet  of  mutton 
stew,  eating  three  times  a  day,  with  a  small  public 
eye  looking  down  their  throats,  and  smelling  forever 
the  peculiar  odor  of  the  boarding-house  hall  1  Indeed, 
if  Mr.  Leonard  Grover  will  insist  upon  continuing  to 
play  "Our  Boarding-House,"  he  may  unconsciously 
become  a  philanthropist.  When  Robson  and  Crane, 
the  comedy  twins,  played  "Our  Boarding-House," 
it  was  a  revel  of  frolic  and  mirth  ;  but  under  the  pres- 
ent dispensation,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  all  the 
discomfort  and  desolation  of  Mrs.  Coiville's  genteel 
establishment  seems  to  strike  home. 

All  the  capitalists  who  go  to  see  it  will,  in  a  spirit 
of  pure  human  kindness,  take  to  building  flats.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  fluent  writer  to  animadvert 
against  flats,  but  they  have  been  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  in  the  great  cities.  Ennui  is  the  great 
pall  which  hangs  over  the  boarding-house.  Only 
bachelors  and  working-women  should  live  in  them. 
When  all  the  Eligibles  are  established  in  flats,  and 
each  Mrs.  Eligible  has  a  grocery  man,  a  butcher  man, 
a  gas  man,  a  coal  man,  an  ice  man,  avegetableman.a 
milk  man,  a  laundry  man,  an  ash  man,  a  swill  man, 
a  newspaper  man,  a  night  watchman,  a  postman, 
all  the  extra  sundries,  and  the  inevitable  and  indis- 
pensable carpenter,  to  engage  her  attention — and  it 
takes  all  of  these  to  run  even  one  small  flat — the 
boarding-house  will  shrink  to  its  normal  importance. 

Meantime,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Grover  will  write 
many  more  plays,  for  it  is  a  work  at  which  he  has  a 
clever  knack  ;  but  let  him  play  none  of  them,  for  he 
is  only  distanced  by  W.  Horace  Lingard  in  getting  up 
nomenally  bad  companies.  From  the  seclusion 
is  .study  he  has  given  us  many  a  laugh,  and  as 
"-rid  is  turned  to  laughing  just  now,  he  had  best 


Talking  of  laughing,  in  the  dim  and  distant  long 
ago  I  laughed  at  the  Vokes  in  "  Fun  in  a  Fog  "  one 
night  till  my  sides  ached.  To  my  amazement, flwhen 
I  went  to  see  them  this  week  I  could  only  conjure  up 
a  little  occasional,  crooked,  one-cornered  smile.  I 
turned  pathetically  to  Jack.  ~  His  face  was  as  grave 
as  a  tombstone. 

'  Mydear  Jack,"  I  said,  "I  can  not  understand, 
myself.  I  came  here  to  laugh,  I  am  willing  to 
laugh,  I  desire  to  laugh.  This  was  once  funny.  It 
is  quite  unchanged.     Why  can't  I  laugh?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Jack,  somewhit  didactically, 
"  when  the  Vokes  were  here  before  your  tastes  were 
absurdly  childish.  You  have  outgrown  them.  The 
Vokes  also  were  absurdly  childish.  They  have  out- 
grown it     Hence  the  henceness." 

Much  of  the  merriment  and  sparkle  naturally  went 
with  Rosina,  the  youngest,  the  brightest,  and  the 
jolliest.  Miss  Victoria  Vokes  is  more  accomplished 
than  the  little  one  was,  but  it  becomes  irksome  to  see 
one  woman  carry  the  entire  entertainment  on  her  own 
shoulders.  If  Mr.  Fawdon  Vokes  and  Miss  Jessie 
should  suddenly  fall  through  one  of  the  port-holes, 
they  absolutely  would  not  be  missed.  Why  do  they 
do  nothing  more  than  stand  about,  and  throw  in  an 
interjectional  phrase  now  and  then,  which  no  one 
ever  understands?  True,  Mr.  Fawdon  Vokes,  in 
barber  stockings,  executed  a  funny  little  dance  in 
"  Belles  of  the  Kitchen,"  which  he  repeated  with  en- 
viable complacency  in  yellow-top  boots  as  the  gen- 
tleman's gentleman,  in  "Fun  in  a  Fog."  But  is 
this  the  one  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  family  who 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  clever  Vokeses? 

Can  Miss  Bessie  Samson  sing?  Can  she  dance? 
If  so,  why  is  she  not  allowed  to,  for  there  is  an  inde- 
finable suggestion  about  her  that  she  can  do  both. 
Miss  Victoria  Vokes  sings  too  much,  and  is  triumph- 
antly successful  in  making  poor  selections.  Com- 
ing from  London,  a  place  which  is  the  very  incubator 
of  popular  music,  so  to  speak,  they  certainly  carry  a 
singularly  empty  budget. 

If  Mr.  Fred.  Vokes  would  sing  a  trifle  louder  than 
the  orchestra  plays,  he  has  some  very  sweet  notes  in 
his  voice,  and  he  might  also  with  great  advantage  re- 
fresh himself  and  his  public  with  a  new  song  or  two. 
He  is  the  very  neatest  of  grotesque  dancers,  and  has 
litde  streaks  of  good  comedy  in  him.  "Fun  in  a 
Fog  "  is  a  most  excellent  skeleton  upon  which  to 
mount  versatile  accomplishments ;  but,  when  all  is 
over,  what  have  we  seen?  Mr.  Fred.  Vokes 's  sea- 
sickness is  very  amusing,  his  relief  of  his  distressing 
malady  even  more  so,  but  it  is  very  long  drawn  out. 
Miss  Vokes's  Indian  invasion  is  very  amusing,  but  it, 
too,  is  very  long  drawn  out.  Apiopos,  what  very  pe- 
culiar ideas  of  Indians  these  nautical  pleasure-seekers 
must  have  had,  when  this  most  peculiarly  gotten-up 
squaw,  with  corkscrew  ringlets  waving  in  her  face, 
and  satin  slippers  upon  her  feet,  sang  her  prairie  song 
to  the  accompaninent  of  a  fluttering  Japanese  fan, 
and  a  rolling  Japanese  umbrella.  Was  not  Rosina 
the  Indian  invader  before,  and  did  she  not  acquit  her- 
self of  a  curious  corkscrew  dance,  or  has  time  indeed 
stood  still  with  the  Vokeses,  and  is  everything  as  it 
was  then  ? 

There  is  a  flavor  of  the  new  day  in  the  name  of 
their  new  extravaganxa,  "Too,  too  Truly  Rural," 
though,  for  that  matter,  aestheticism  itself  is  passe. 
However,  the  Vokes  are  so  thoroughly  naive  in  their 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  public  that  they  will 
doubtless  sing  and  dance  through  it  with  the  greatest 
abandon,  and  fondly  imagine  they  are  introducing  a 
benighted  people  to  the  latest  London  craze,  and,  per- 
haps, a  benighted  people  will  consent  to  be  amused. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  Vokes  season  is  that  the 
people  who  go  there,  and  yawn  ceaselessly  through 
an  evening,  conscientiously  refrain  from  saying  that 
it  is  all  very  dull  and  silly.  They  seem  to  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  duty  to  uphold  the  Vokes  in  considera- 
tion of  the  past.  They  are  irradiated  by  the  light  of 
other  days,  and  no  one  quite  dares  to  say  out  loud 
that  he  is  bored.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  curious 
feeling. 

No  one  hesitates  to  say  that  the  first  act  of 
"Photos"  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  protracted  un- 
necessarily. There  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief  and 
a  new  snap  in  the  air  when  Alice  Harrison  gets  her- 
self out  of  her  emotional  phase,  and  into  her  blonde 
wig  and  pretty  red  toilet  The  "entire  new  second 
act,"  like  most  play-bill  announcements,  was  a  very 
breezy  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Yet,  Johnny 
Gourlay  has  a  new  eccentricity  or  two,  and  Alice  and 
Louis  each  a  new  song.  Louis's  song,  notwith- 
standing its  repeated  encores,  is  very  bad,  and  Alice's, 
presumably  a  Spanish  song,  is  quite  the  best  bit  of 
singing  she  ever  done  in  San  Francisco,  even  al- 
though she  has  been  accomplishing  the  feat  all  the 
week  of  singing  a  duet  all  by  herself.  Pretty  Tessie 
Butler,  a  floating  bit  of  wreckage  after  the  Lingard 
storm,  stands  by  in  Miss  Hosmer's  place,  and  looks 
plaintively  helpless.  If  she  could  only  supplement 
her  blue  eyes  with  Miss  Hosmer's  voice  her  fortune 
would  be  assured. 

After  all,  notwithstanding  the  "Pops,"  and  the 
"  Photos,"  and  the  Vokeses,  when  people  are  hungry 
for  a  little  song  music,  they  go  to  the  Minstrels.  All 
the  other  theatres  have  been  quiet  during  the  week, 
but  Emerson  and  Reed,  having  hit  upon  the  clever 
trick  of  retiring  periodically  into  private  life,  find  their 
return  to  the  boards  always  celebrated  by  full  houses. 
On  dV  that  a  singing  master  has  discovered  a  gold 
mine  in  Billy  Emerson's  throat,  and,  by  consequence, 
he  gives  immediately  the  first  darling  of  the  tenor's 
heart — "II  Trovatore."  Ch.irlcy  Reed's  throat  has 
not  yet  been  protessionally  examined.       Betsy  B. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Blankart  Musicale. 
On  Wednesday  evening  last  week,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  programme  of  the  soiree  musicale  at 
Professor  Blankart's  residence  on  Geary  Street. 
These  concerts  have  become  an  established  weekly 
occurrence,  and  the  storm  Wednesday  night  did  not 
prevent  the  parlors  from  being  filled.  The  first  num- 
ber was  a  "  Carnival  Polonaise,"  for  four  hands, 
composed  by  Mr.  Kelley  and  played  by  him  and  Mr. 
Zech.  A  very  difficult  and  curious  solo  for  the  violin 
by  David  followed,  played  by  Professor  Blankart 
and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blankart  The  bowing  in 
the  last  movement  was  a  study,  even  to  people  un- 
acquainted with  the  technique  of  violin  playing.  The 
next  piece  was  the  event  of  the  evening — a  trio  com- 
posed by  Mr,  Zech  lor  the  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello. Mr.  Zech  and  Professor  Blankart  took  the 
piano  and  violin  parts,  the  difficult  octave  runs  falling 
from  Mr.  Zech's  fingers  like  single  notes  ;  the  'cello 
was  played  by  Mr.  Knelle,  whose  solo  in  the  second 
movement  was  exquisite,  both  in  notes  and  render- 
ing. Professor  Blankart  played  a  Chopin  Nocturne, 
arranged  for  the  violin,  and  Mr.  Zech  a  "Song 
Without  Words"  of  his  own,  and  an  extremely 
graceful  Chopin  Mazourka,  which  was  interpreted  to 
suit  the  description  of  the  dance  in  Liszt's  "  Life  of 
Chopin,"  the  dancers  being  now  near  and  now  far 
from  the  music,  now  sepatated  and  now  together. 
The  last  thing  on  the  programme  was  a  fantasie  on 
the  airs  of  "  Tannhauser,"  by  Raff,  for  the  violin  and 
piano,  taken  respectively  by  Professor  Blankart  and 
Mr.  Kelley.  The  latter  always  puts  special  verve 
and  inspiration  into  his  playing  of  Wagner,  and  the 
harp  effects  in  the  air  "  Dir,  hohe  Liebe,"  and  the 
broken  chords  of  the  music  of  the  ' '  Vennsberg  "  were 
orchestrally  satisfying. 

At  Nathan  Landsberger's  concert,  which  takes 
place  on  Friday  evening,  April  13th,  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
ihe  following  programme  will  be  offered  : 

1.  String  Quartet Haydn 

2.  Violin  Concerto  No.  n,  with  string  and  piano 

accompaniment Spohr. 

Nathan  Landsberger. 

3.  Romanza — "  Ahi !  fu  Sogno  " Besvecchi. 

Miss  Pauline  Olmsted  (first  appearance). 

4 .  Piano  solo Sgambati. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr. 

5.  Song— Selected 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig. 

6.  Adagio  and  Tarantelle Galtermann. 

Master  Edgar  Straus. 

7.  Concertante  for  two  solo  violins,  with  string 

and  piano  accompaniment Mozart — David. 

Robert  Hochstadter  and  Nathan  Landsberger. 

8.  Duetto — "  L'addio" Donizetti. 

Miss  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Gillig. 

9.  Introduction  and  variations  for  violin,  "Je  suis 

le  petit  Tambour  " Ferd.  David. 

Nathan  Landsberger. 

10.  Old  English  Ballad— "Lord  Gregory" 

Miss  Pauline  Olmsted. 

11.  Septet  for  piano  and  strings Hummel. 

Mrs   Carr,  Henry  Heymati,  and  others. 

The  box  office  opens  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music 
store  on  Monday,  April  9th,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Madame  Fabbri's  concert  tendered  to  the  Misses 
Siperly,  which  was  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  was 
postponed  one  week,  and  will  therefore  occur  next 
Thursday  evening. 

The  young  comedienne,  Miss  Minnie  Maddern, 
makes  her  appearance  Monday  next  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  as  Chip,  in  Doctor  Callahan's  play, 
entitled  "Fogg's  Ferry."  'Miss  Maddern  will  be 
supported  by  a  good  company,  and  particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  mounting  the  play.  "Fogg's 
Ferry,"  it  is  said,  has  enjoyed  pretty  general  success 
in  the  East.  The  engagement  is  limited  to  two 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  Miss  Maddern  will  pro- 
duce Jessop  &  Gill's  new  play,  entitled  "Wild  Wave." 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  the  popular  hatters,  have  is- 
sued their  illustrated  catalogue  for  the  coming  season. 
Besides  the  illustrated  list  of  hats  and  caps,  the  book 
contains  a  large  number  of  excellent  wood-cuts  and 
engravings,  besides  attractive  reading  matter.  On 
page  thirty-four  appears  a  fine  "  March."  composed 
by  Madame  Julia  Rive-King.  The  picture  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  also  calls  for  special  attention. 

"  Tamosa  "  is  a  new  five-step  polka,  composed  by 
W.  Stukenholz,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  M.  E.  Ed- 
monds, of  Oakland.  Published  by  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street.  Price,  thirty- five  cents.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  issued  "The  Esotine  Hop,"  a  hop 
waltz,  composed  by  R.  L.  Yanke.  Price,  thirty-five 
cents. 

"  Sweet  Lavene,"  the  Arabian  serenade  which  W. 
J.  Morant  has  been  singing  at  the  Emerson  Min- 
strels, has  just  been  issued.  The  words  are  by  Clar- 
ence Urmy,  and  music  by  Charley  Reed.  Published 
by  G.  W.  Hagans,  532  Clay  Street  ;  price,  35  cents. 

William  Voegtlin,  the  scenic  artist,  is  now  engaged 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  painting  the  scenery  for 
the  coming  engagement  of  the  Wyndham  Comedy 
Company. 

CCLXXIV.—  EUl  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 

April  S. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Boiled  Shad. 

Sweetbreads  with  green  Peas. 

New  Potatoes.  Baked  Tomatoes. 

{Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream,   Kisses   and   Chocolate 

Maccaroons. 

Apples,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 

Kisses. — Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth. 

then  sift  in  gradually  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  ;  add 

a  little  flavoring.     When   it  is  well  beaten,  drop  it  by  the 

spoonful  on  a  stout  white  paper,  not  near  enough  to  touch 

each  other.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a  light  brown. 

Maccaroons.— Eight  ounces  of  pounded  almonds,  one 

pound  of  sifted   sugar,   three  ounces   of  grated   chocolate 

flavored  with  vanilla,  the  whites  of  two  egtjs.     Mix  all  to 

a  stiff  paste,  lay  thim  in  a  pan  ou  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  bake 

in  a  moderate  oven. 


A    PRINCE   OF    OPERA    BOUFFE. 
Reminiscences  of  Offenbach. 

"  Shortly  after  the  year  1830  (wrote  the  late  com- 
poser, Von  Flotow,  in  a  German  magazine),  I  made 
the  acquaintance  in  Paris  of  a  young  artist.  He  was 
a  German,  wore  long  hair,  played  the  violoncello 
very  well,  and  bore  the  name  of  Jacob  Evers.  He 
was  in  very  needy  circumstances,  had  but  one  pupil, 
and  only  a  small  allowance  irom  his  relatives,  both  re- 
sources together  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  moderate  wants.  The  next  soiree  to  which  I 
was  invited  took  place  at  the  Comtesse  Bertin  de 
Vaux's.  Separated  from  her  husband,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  general,  and  ad- 
jutant of  King  Louis  Philippe,  she  lived  with  her 
parents  in  very  elegant  style,  and  her  musical  soirees 
were  much  sought  by  the  artists  in  Paris.  She  will- 
ingly granted  my  request  to  admit  my  friend,  but 
added  that  she  could  give  him  only  a  very  small  place 
on  the  programme,  which  was  already  abundantly 
filled.  Jacob  was  greatly  delighted  with  my  success, 
and  we  proceeded  to  choose  the  piece  of  music  to  be 
performed,  for  his  future  invitations  depended  upon 
his  success.  His  repertoire  was  very  small,  and  con- 
sisted entirely  of  some  long  concert  pieces  by  Rom- 
berg. We  both  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  with 
them,  and,  as  we  still  had  several  days,  agreed  to 
c  impose  something  that  would  suit  our  purpose. 
Thus  originated  numerous  short  melodies  for  the 
violoncello  and  piano,  which  we  were  afterward 
called  upon  to  repeat  hundreds  of  times  in  the  salons 
of  Paris,  and  it  was  during  this  composing  that  I 
first  noticed  Jacob's  great  facility  in  the  invention  of 
graceful  airs. 

"On  the  day  of  the  soire'e,  before  we  entered  the 
countess's  salon,  aservant  asked  our  names,  in  order 
to  announce  them,  according  to  French  custom.  1 
mentioned  mine.  Jacob  gave  one  entirely  unknown 
to  me,  which  the  servant  repeated  three  times  before 
he  could  pronounce  it.  At  last  he  accomplished  it, 
and  shouted  into  the  salon  :  '  Monsieur  Jacques  Of- 
fenbak,"  the  soft  ch  at  the  end  of  the  name  had  been 
impossible  for  him,  and  when  my  friend  afterward 
became  so  popular,  that  every  child  in  the  street  knew 
his  name,  he  still  remained  Offenbak  in  Paris.  He 
scored  a  great  success,  and  soon  became  a  favorite  in 
Comtesse  de  Vaux's  house.  An  original  attempt 
to  set  Lafontaine's  fables  to  music  succeeded,  at- 
tracting attention  in  the  musical  world,  and  his 
popularity  daily  increased.  Offenbach  treasured  one 
woman  in  his  heart  A  charming  young  Spaniard 
was  the  object  of  his  devotion,  which  she  returned ;  but 
the  difference  in  their  faith  was  regarded  by  the  young 
lady,  who  was  extremely  rigid  in  her  religious  belief, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  marriage. 
Out  of  love  for  her  Offenbach  determined  to  change 
hi3  faith.  His  patroness,  the  Comtesse  de  Vaux, 
helped  him  conquer  every  difficulty,  and  soon  after 
Offenbach  led  home  his  young  bride,  who,  through- 
out his  whole  life,  remained  his  faithful  companion, 
as  kind  and  tender  in  times  of  poverty  as  afterward 
in  the  days  of  wealth  and  splendor.  How  many 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  in  their  house,  chatting 
pleasantly  by  their  fireside  always  receiving  the  most 
cordial  welcome  from  both,  whenever  I  went  to  them. 
Before  Offenbach  became  popular  in  Paris  as  a  com- 
poser, he  filled  for  a  short  time  the  position  as  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  Theatre  Francais.  This  or- 
chestra, intended  merely  to  play  before  the  curtain 
rose,  and  between  the  acts,  had  gone  entirely  to  ruin  ; 
no  one  in  the  audience  paid  the  slightest  attention 
during  the  performance  of  its  antiquated  dancing- 
tunes.  Offenbach  strengthened  it  by  a  few  capable 
artists,  replaced  the  worn-out  dancing-tunes  with 
some  of  his  own  compositions,  and  on  the  evening  of 
his  first  appearance,  attired  in  a  black  dress-coat  and 
dazzling  white  gloves,  entered  the  leader's  stand, 
where  he  was  stared  at  in  amazement  by  the  audience, 
who  had  probably  never  heard  any  such  music  in  this 
place.  But  his  interludes  soon  pleased,  he  was  distin- 
guished, and  the  great  artist  of  this  theatre,  on  whose 
stage  Talma  shone,  became  warmly  attached  to  him. 

A  Good  Showing. 

It  is  sometimes  quite  interesting  to  study 
the  figures  contained  in  the  annual  statements  of  our 
banking  institutions,  though  comparatively  but  a 
small  number  of  our  readers  are  directly  interested 
in  these  statements.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
statement  of  the  Pacific  Bank,  one  of  the  foremost 
moneyed  concerns  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  just 
been  issued.  Its  total  resources  on  January  1st  were 
$3  5°7.49I-83,  of  which  $340,686.80  were  in  cash, 
$629,416.45  in  United  States  bonds,  and  $504,477.26 
due  Irom  other  banks  and  bankers.  Of  the  liabili- 
ties there  is  due  depositors  $1,821,758.09,  and  to 
banks  and  bankers  $278,05290.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  institution  is  $1,000,000  ;  surplus,  $407,462.34. 
The  above  exhibit  shows  a  degree  of  solvency  not 
attained  by  any  of  its  competitors. 

—  The  testimonial  concert  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  William  Toepke,  announced  for  Friday  evening 
next  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Orchestral  Union  and  the  LiederkraDz,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  musical  events  of  the  season.  A 
well-selected  programme  of  good  music  is  offered,  in- 
cluding the  following  numbers:  Overture,  "Ray- 
mond," Thomas;  first  movement  of  Schubert's  un- 
finished symphony,  and  the  "  Danse  Macabre"  of 
Saint  Saens,  by  the  Orchestral  Union  ;  two  English 
ballads,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Norton;  "Dio  Possente, 
Dio  d'Amor"  from  "Faust,"  by  Mr.  William  G. 
Cogswell  ;  concerto  for  clarionet,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wrba ;  and  the  finale  of  Mendelssohn's  opera,  ' '  Lore- 
ly,"  by  the  Liederkranz,  accompanied  by  the  Orches- 
tral Union.  Mr.  Toepke,  the  beneficiary,  intends 
making  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Europe,  in  search  of 
much-needed  rest.  The  sale  of  tickets  to  date  would 
indicate  that  the  musical  people  of  this  city  appreciate 
honest  efforts  in  behalf  of  good  music,  and  mean  to 
turn  out  and  give  Mr.  Toepke  a  full  house,  which  he 
most  certainly  deserves. 


—  Dr.  C.  M.  Bates  has  purchased  Highland 
Springs  from  its  former  owners,  and,  having  secured 
the  services  of  an  able  matron,  has  thrown  open  the 
establishment  for  the  coming  season.  Any  one  who 
has  not  visited  this  beautiful  corner  of  Lake  County 
has  missed  seeing  some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery 
in  the  State.  The  magnificent  view  from  the  hotel 
of  Clear  Lake,  with  its  thirty-mile  stretch,  and  the 
surrounding  expanse  of  valley,  is  difficult  to  be  equaled 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


—  Nervousness,  peevishness,  and  fretting, 
so  often  connected  with  overworked  females'  lives,  is 
rapidly  relieved  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters! 


— Use  Parisian  Bloom.  ForsaJebyall  druggist;. 
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—  Thb  Grand  Carnival  Bal  Masqqe  to  be 
given  by  Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palce,  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July  is  assuming  propor- 
tions of  importance,  and  it  is  determined  upon  by  all 
parties  interested  that  it  shall  exceed  anything  that 
has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  this  country.  Not 
only  is  it  to  be  the  grandest  and  jolliest  affair  for 
those  participating  in  it,  but,  as  a  spectacle,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive.  It  is  now  demonstrated,  by  the 
number  of  boxes,  stalls,  and  private  seats  already 
sold,  to  be  a  success.  The  number  of  people,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  private  and  professional,  who 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  compete  for  prizes 
by  sumptuous  dressing  and  character  acting,  is  also 
an  assurance  that  the  money-paying  spectators  will 
get  the  worth  of  their  money.  The  colonel  is  sparing 
neither  labor  nor  money  to  make  this  a  grand  success. 
He  is  inspired  by  motives  other  than  of  profit.  He 
intends  his  prizes  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they 
shall,  tor  their  intrinsic  value,  justify  the  expenditure 
of  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  contending  for 
them.  These  prizes  are  mostly  the  production  of 
his  own  workmen,  and  will  serve  to  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  kind  and  character  of  industry  that  he 
has  established  among  us.  He  expects  through  this 
large  concourse  of  people,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  foreigners  visit- 
ing San  Francisco,  to  be  able  to  make  such  an  exhibit 
of  jewelry  and  precious  stones  and  elaborate  artistic 
workmanship  as  will  repay  him  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  Diamond  Palace,  and  what  he  is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  jeweler's  art.  At  the  same  time  he  can 
affjrd  to  reward  every  successful  competitor  with  a 
prize  of  such  real  value  as  wiil  more  than  repay  him 
for  the  money  and  labor  expended  in  competing  for 
it.  We  look  upon  this  effort  of  Colonel  Andrews 
as  a  most  commendable  one  from  another  point  of 
view.  It  brings  together  our  best  people  and  gives 
to  them  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  It  affords  a 
splendid  spectacle,  furnishes  the  very  highest  order 
of  music,  and  serves  to  bring  pleasure-seekers  and 
money-spenders  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Such  an  effort  as  this  should  commend  itself  to  all 
business  men  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Rail- 
ways and  steam  lines,  public  hotels,  all  places  of 
public  amusement,  and,  indeed,  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness people  depending  upon  chance  money-spenders 
are  interested  in  encouraging  just  such  things  as  this. 
ThisJs  in  the  direction  of  the  same  policy  that  makes 
Paris  the  attractive  pleasure  city  and  place  for 
money-spending  of  all  Europe.  San  Francisco 
would  find  it  to  its  profit  if  it  would  do  more  in  the 
direction  of  making  it  something  more  jolly  and  en- 
joyable than  it  now  is.  Money  spent  for  parks, 
pleasure- resorts,  drives,  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, comes  back  to  the  tax-payers  with  interest 
largely  compounded.  So  we  wish  Colonel  Andrews 
every  possible  success  in  his  grand  bal  masque,  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  on  the  night  of  July  27th. 


—  A  MOKE  PLEASURABLE  TRIP  CAN  NOT  BE 

imigined  than  that  going  over  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad  to  Duncan's  Mill.  The  hotel  at  that 
place  is  now  open  for  the  season,  and  visitors  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  wend  their  way  thitherward  to 
spend  the  lovely  days  of  spring  and  early  summer 
amid  the  cool  redwoods  on  the  banks  of  the  Russian 
River. 

—  For  thick  heads,  heavy   stomachs,  bilious- 
ness, "Wells' May  Apple  Pills,"  cathartic.  10  and 25c. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  116  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  gtos- 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  an  invaluable 
dressing  for  in  flamed  and  sore  joints.     Price,  25c. 

—Skinny  Men, "Wells"  Health  Renewer" restores 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia,     $1,  at  druggists. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES. 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOITS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


HERRMANN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Containing  the  "CflBJTR  DE  LION"  MARCH,  composed  by  Madame 
Rive-Bins,  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  to 
take  place  here  in  August;  as  also  a  very  handsome  engraving  of 
the  Jersey  Lily  (Mrs.  Langtry) ;  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
lishers, C.  HERRMANN  &  CO.  (Herrmann,  the  Hatter),  at  336  Kearny 
Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 


ZDl/SH  STREET  THEATRE. 

M.  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Hayman Associate  Manag.r 

EVERY  EVENING. 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

1A9T    TWO    NIGHTS    OF    THE 

HARRISONS. 

Next  Monday  Evening,  April  9th,   the   charming  young 
Comedienne, 

AIISS  MINNIE  MADDERN, 

As  CHIP,  I"  Dr.  Callahan's  play  of 

FOGGS    FERRY. 

Seats  now  on  sale. 

pLATT'S    HALL,    FRIDAY  EVEN- 

-*       ING,  APRIL  13th, 

GRAND     CONCERT 

For  the  Benefit  of 

master   NATHAN    LANDSBERGER, 

VIOLINIST,  assisted  by 
Miss  Panllnc  Olmsted,  Soprano,   first  appearance, 
Mrs.  Carnilcuael-Carr,  Pianlste, 
Sir.  11.  Al.  Gillig,  Baritone, 

Mr.  Julius   ninriclis,    Violoncellist, 
And  many  others.     The  whole  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hey  man. 

Box  Office  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store,  Mon- 
day, April  gin. 


r^RAND    TESTIMONIAL    CONCERT 

^     tendered  to 

WILLIAM  TOEPKE, 

AT    THE 

Grand  Opera  Home,  on  Friday,  April  13,  1883, 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

ORCHESTRAL     UNION 

AND  THE 

LJEDERKRANZ. 

The  ORCHESTRAL  UNION,  Sixty  Ia'trumentalists, 
and  the  LIEDERKRANZ  Chorus  of  One  Hundred 
Voices,  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Soprano, 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Cog;g«well,  Baritone,  late  from  Italian 

and  English  Opera,  New  York. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wrba,  Solo  Clarionetti.st. 

TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR,  including  reserved  seat. 
Stats  can  be  secured  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, Apnl  nth,  rath,  and  r^th",  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206 
Post  Street. 

HISS  EHHA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Lite  of  Berlin,  pnpil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Berlm,  and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
'  NG.  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Comirurications 
may  be  "eft  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Fiancisco,  April  2,  1883.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  1  his  day, 
dividend  No.  53,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  April  12th,  1SS3,  at  the 
•-.ftce  in  mis  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No,  21,  Neiada  Block,  No.  309  Monl^01- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ryrVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
April  3,  1S83. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  40)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  {25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
i;K:ed,  payable  on  Monday,  April  16,  1883,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  April  7, 
i8'3,«3P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


THE 

P|ERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
€omf  or  tab 
Garments     ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace* 

rm— stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail— Ladies',    $3.25 ;    Hisses',    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  H.  M.  OBER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  326  Salter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EUIMiKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as   th  ee  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  fo::r  t  mes  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and   dots  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  a_i  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  ■      325  Slai-ket  St 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Bi-annan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKEI.S,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,   Los 

Gatos,    Glen  wood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQJJE SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Mouterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8»>i|  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarad,o,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cemreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Dough  rtys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  230  P.  M*.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

■>  *>jfc  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
&*'*'*  tarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara.  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  S^nta  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

P.    M.    daily,   for   Los    Gatos    and    intermediate 
points.     Returning,    leaves   Los  Gatos   at    7.00  A. 
M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAY*— SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  5.20  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  7  35  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30— 7.30— 8.30— 9.30— 10.30— it. 30  A.  M.  1*12.30— 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30—7.30 — 10.00 — 11.30 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth    and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57—  §657— s-5=— 9-52—  '0.52— Hn.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
r.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4.52—5.52 — 6.S2 — to.to  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alauieda— §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8.35— 9-35— 10.35— 1l "-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1 .35— 2.35— 
3.35 — 4-35 — 5-36 — 6-35 — 10.05. 

§"*—  Sundays  excepted.     1 — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  P^rk 
Street.  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  at  low  r:tcs. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen 'I  Sup't.         Gen.  Freightand  Pass.  Agent. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

Will  be  Re-opened  for  the  Season, 
SUNDAY,  VPRIL   1,  1883. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play -grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FREE. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

l  Hit  COl'XTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
thair  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.-,  E.  K.  Worth,  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths. 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Street  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  dir  ct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tu  sdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  8  o'clock  A.  .M.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Cali  to^a  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Dr.  C.  II.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


GILROY  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old   Favorite  under  New  Man- 
agement. 

BOOP  •£  TE\\A\T,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

These  celebrated  Spring?;,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  ar<  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  S3T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  0-,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
12  miles. 


-ETNA 

HOT    aiLMlRAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa, 
County.     These   waters   closely   resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 
Board  and  Baths,  $10  per  week. 

The  /Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURD  VVS,  at  1  p  m., connecting  with  the 
8  a.  m.  train  from  ban  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at 5:30  P   M.     Apply  for  roomsand  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-offi'ie,  Napa  County,  CaL 


LM 
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PHOTOCB4PII  CARDS,  Actress  in  tights,  2 

ro  Cabinets,  50c.    McGlIX,  304  Henry  St.,  N.  Y, 


REMOVAL 

J.  H.  "KTOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MARKET  ST.  to  735  9IABHET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 

BUTTERIOK'S 

Patterns -Spring  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 

^    AGENCY,  124  Tosl  Street,  Sau  Fr.-mcisco. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

TMTONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

*■"■*■     in    Marble   and    Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

W.  11.  McC'OKMK'K, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


GHIRARDELLIS  CHOCOLATE  piiin  ihTfuioi 

FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPERS 


BOOK  STORE 

(Telephone  No.  5142.) 

?46    MARKET    ST 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    MARRIED    ACTRESS. 

The  Unhappy  Results  of  Wedding  Non-professionals. 

In  a  discourse  on  the  many  unfortunate  marriages 
which  actresses  have  made,  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis 
Spectator  says  :  "  It  is  no  secret  that  poor  Neilson's 
life  was  made  wretched  by  the  ravages  of  a  dissolute 
husb.ind  on  her  purse.  Nilsson,  the  heroic  night- 
ingale of  Sweden,  resumed  the  st.ige  only  to  make 
good  the  debts  of  her  liese  lord  to  the  stockbrokers 
on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Patti  had  to  pay  a  stipend  to  the 
Marquis  of  Caux  for  the  privilege  of  shutting  him  off 
from  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts  of  her  voice. 
The  English  husband  of  poor  Siddons  would  get  full 
of  brandy  and  soda,  and  stand  over  the  box-office 
with  a  club,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  no  earthly 
value  in  the  business.  I  saw  her  ten  years  ago,  and 
how  sad-eyed  she  looked,  forced  to  recite  for  a  bare 
livelihood  in  the  cities  and  small  towns,  after  Mr. 
Siddons  had  dumped  all  she  had  down  the  abyss  of 
some  wild  English  speculation.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  much  the  Countess  of  Bozenla 
contributes  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  count. 
Take  it  as  a  rule,  these  dramatic  husbands  are  mere 
pensioners,  and  are  endured  on  the  old  French 
maxim,  no  doubt,  that  'any  husband  is  better  than 
no  husband  at  all.'  There  are  exceptions.  Some 
of  our  actresses  haVe  husbands  who,  in  fact  as  well 
as  name,  are  managers,  and  relieve  them  of  all  sort 
of  anxiety  by  attending  strictly  to  the  details  of  the 
bu-iness.  Besides  this,  they  are  gentlemen  of  con- 
science, good  manners,  and  principles — very  de- 
sirable for  any  woman,  public  or  private,  to  have  in 
the  family.  It  is  no  wonder  Mary  Anderson  is  doubt- 
ful about  assuming  risks.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
ever  loved  or  not,  and  it  is  none  of  my  business ;  but 
I  do  know  from  a  brother  of  the  fragrant  Doctor 
Griffin,  her  step-father,  that  she  often  threatens  to 
stop  the  business  and  retire,  for  there  is  so  little  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  her  life.  She  is  under  the  con- 
stant espionage  of  Doctor  Griffin  and  her  mother  ; 
and  not  even  cigarettes,  and  Indian  clubs,  and  rides 
on  horseback,  and  a  summer  yacht,  and  a  periodical 
kiss  from  General  Sherman  can  make  her  happy. 
Mary  will,  no  doubt,  surrender  before  long,  and  we 
only  hope  she  will  get  the  best  of  terms  from  the  con- 
queror." 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Music  and  Drama  also  takes 
up  the  subject,  and  observes:  "  Unquestionably  it  is 
better  for  an  actress  to  consecrate  herself  to  her  art, 
like  those  vestal  virgins,  Mary  Anderson,  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  and  the  irrepressible  Lotta.  Art  is 
an  exacting  mistress,  whose  power  often  vanishes  at 
the  hymenial  altar.  But  all  actresses  may  not  be  as 
successful  in  dodg'ng  Cupid's  darts  as  these  ladies 
.have  been,  and  even  these  may  yet  be  struck.  Mar- 
riages out  of  the  profession,  to  result  happily,  should 
be  followed  by  retirement  lrom  the  boards,  as  in  the 
case  of  Agnes  Ethel,  Annie  Louise  Carey,  Jean  Da- 
venport, and  various  others.  The  non-professional 
husband  soon  becomes  a  nuisance  outside  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  He  is  an  intruder  behind  the  scenes. 
He  is  of  '  no  account'  on  the  road.  He  soon  recog- 
nizes his  position,  and  lapses  unconsciously  into  insig- 
nificance It  is  needless  to  remark  that  a  great  many 
actresses  are  married  who  still  keep  the  prefix  of 
'  Miss'  to  their  names  on  the  bills,  though  why  they 
do  so  is  absurd  ;  for,  like  the  man  with  dyed  hdir, 
they  deceive  no  one  but  themselves.  Ail  prefixes 
should  be  discarded,  anyway,  in  such  announcements 
for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  the  dignified  an- 
nouncement of  the  simple  name  is  enough  in  all 
cases.  It  certainly  does  not  bring  any  respect  to 
Julia  Smith  to  announce  her  as  Miss  Julia  Smith,  es- 
pecially when  all  in  the  house  know  that  in  private 
life  she  is  known  as  Mrs.  Julia  Brown  ;  nor  does  it 
carry  any  weight  to  announce  young  Simpkins  as  Mr. 
Simpkins,  instead  of  simply  as  John  Simpkins.  All 
this  affectation  in  the-Urical  affairs  should  be  stopped. 
Mentally  running  over  the  list  I  can  find  few  mar- 
riages "outside  of  the  profession  not  followed  by  re- 
tirement that  have  resulted  happily.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  ladies.  Anybody  who 
knew  the  late  Adelaide  Lee  Neilson  and  her  husband, 
Philip  Lee,  saw  that  they  were  not  mated,  and  won- 
dered how  they  ever  came  together,  and  were  not 
consequently  surprised  when  they  came  into  the  di- 
vorce courts.  11  an  actor  marries  out  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  his  wife  adapts  herself  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  profession — that  is,  his  style  of  life — there  is  no 
reason  why  a  happy  union  should  not  follow  ;  for 
women  are  much  quicker  in  assimilating  themselves 
th:in  men.  The  outsider  who  weds  an  actress,  unless 
he  goes  on  the  stage  or  into  management,  is  always 
an  outsider  ;  but  a  woman  who  marries  an  actor,  by 
accompanying  him  to  the  theatre  and  looking  after 
his  wants  in  the  dressing-room,  quickly  identifies  her- 
self with  his  sphere,  and  so  loses  her  own,  while  a 
man  similarly  placed  never  doss.  I  could  give  a  long 
list  of  wives  who  always  accompany  their  husbands 
to  the  theatre  and  create  a  little  domes tc  circle  night- 
ly in  their  dressing-room.  1  he  late  Ch  rley  Thome's 
wife  always  passed  the  evening  in  his  dressing-room. 
The  late  Mrs.  Edwin  Booth,  as  long  as  her  health 
permitted  her,  always  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  theatre,  and  she  used  to  do  light  sewing  during 
the  ev-nin^.  Timmy  Lewis  and  his  little  wife  are 
inseparable.  Crane  and  his  wife  always  go  to  the 
theatre  together.  Now,  look  on  the  other  side.  It 
would  be  a  nuisance  for  an  actress  having  two  or 
three  changes  during  an  evening  to  have  her  husband 
hanging  about  her  room,  unless,  in  several  instances 
that  I  know  of,  he  is  utilized  as  a  waiter,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  wifely  respect.  There 
are  few  of  our  prominent  actors  now  who  have  not 
pleasan"  homes,  to  which  they  repair  during  thesum- 
mer  months.  There  isa  little  colony  of  them  at  Long 
Branch.  Here  are  Maggie  Mitchell,  the  Hender- 
sons, the  Chinfraus,  Oliver  Djud  Byron,  the  Al- 
baughs,  Mary  Anderson,  the  Floyds,  and  several 
others.  The  Thornes,  Crane,  and  Robson,  goto  Co- 
hasset.  Stevenson  and  his  wife,  Kate  Claxton,  go 
yachting.  Jefferson,  Ford.  Mrs.  Drew,  Mr.  Wallack, 
Mr.  Palmer,  Bjoth,  Stoddard,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  have  charming  country  homes, 
and  several  of  them  fine  city  residences,  too.  And 
wiih  one  or  two  exceptions  of  'single  blessedness,'  as 
pretty  pictures  of  domesticity  and  marital  bliss  are  to 
be  seen  within  the  walls  as  in  any  mansion  in  the 
land. " 

—  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  have  the 
blues,  melancholy,  etc.,  it  must  be  indigestion  that 
ails  you.     Brown's  Iron  Bitters  cures  it. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Railroad  Reform, 

After  Swinbur?t£. 

If  I  were  Charley  Crocker, 

And  you  Reformer  Foote, 
I'd  run  my  ro^ds  for  nothing, 

A  bonus  give  to  boot ; 
Perpetual  free  passes 

Should  wait  all  on  their  way, 
With  fifiy-cent  Havaoas 

And  best  champagne  frappe. 

The  people's  wants  I'd  study, 

And  lay  down  little  lines 
To  join  the  rural  picnic  grounds, 

The  cities,  and  the  mines — 
Each  nook  should  have  its  depcH 

And  trains  be  run  to  suit — 
If  I  were  Crcesus  Crocker, 

And  you  were  Mr.  Foote. 

The  world  should  ride  for  nothing. 

All  freight  would  travel  free — 
With  a  line  of  steamers  gratis 

To  bridge  the  roaring  sea. 
I  would  not  do  as  you  do, 

But  act  as  now  I  say — 
Were  1  the  golden  Crocker, 

And  you  were  Foote  to-day. 

If  I  were  Railroad  Crocker, 

A  special  train  should  be 
Awaiting  public  bodies ; 

Relorm  we  all  should  see. 
Each  prepossessing  widow 

Should  have  a  palace  car  ; 
And  I'd  never  bounce  you  off  the  track 

To  where  the  angels  are. 

I'd  split  my  land  in  fragments 

For  emigrants  and  tramps  ; 
I'd  parcel  all  my  bonds  out 

Among  the  mining  camps  ; 
My  Nob  Hill  house  to  voters 

Should  open  stand  alway — 
Were  I  the  genial  Crocker, 

And  you  were  Foote  to-day. 

If  I  were  Charley  Crocker, 

And  you  the  noble  Foote, 
Each  conductor  should  have  a  ring 

And  a  hundred-dollar  suit ; 
The>'d  flirt  with  all  the  pretty  girls 

And  cheer  them  on  their  way, 
And  the  brakemen  pay  attention 

To  the  oldest  maids  each  day. 

No  dust  upon  the  railroads, 

Refreshments  furnished  free ; 
And  a  brass  band  on  each  train  give  out 

Resounding  minstrelsy; 
Each  nickeled  locomotive 

Have  an  operatic  toot — 
Were  1  Don  Carlos  Crocker, 

And  you  Reformer  Foote. 

I  would  not  fool  with  politics, 

With  the  public  interfere  ; 
My  taxes  pay  a  year  ahead, 

And  Harrison — his  beer 
I'd  haul  it  free  lrom  Gotbam, 

Nor  tap  it  on  the  way — 
Were  I  the  princely  Crocker 

And  you  were  Foote  to-day. 

Ah  I  there's  a  shade  of  sadness 

That  settles  on  my  brow  ; 
For  the  gulf  which  lies  'twixt  badness 

And  goodness  narrows  so — 
When  the  green  grass  may  wave  o'er  us, 

The  engine's  voice  be  mute, 
And  no  distinction  can  divide 

A  Crocker  and  a  Foote. 

We  all  must  go — 'tis  even  so — 

That  train  is  off  on  time  ; 
An  end  to  railroad  warfare, 

An  end  to  foolish  rhyme. 
Discrimination  is  unknown  ; 

All  mankind  follows  suit ; 
Free  passes  join  the  common  herd 

1*0  Crocker  and  to  Foote. 

— An  Argonaut  Liar. 

A  Benedict  Canticle. 

Of  all  the  insidious 

Temptations  invidious, 
Contrived  by  the  devil  for  pulling  men  down, 

There's  none  more  delusive, 

Seductive,  abusive, 
Than  the  snare  to  a  man  with  a  wife  out  of  town. 

He  feels  such  a  delight  fulness, 

Stay-out-all-nigh  l-fulness, 

Shall-I-get-tight  ?-fulness — 
I  own  it  with  pain  !— 

A  bachelor  rakishness, 

What-will-you-take  ?-ishness, 

Next-day's-headache-ishness, 
None  can  explain  ! 

His  wife"may  be  beautiful, 

Tender  and  dutilul — 
'Tis  not  that  her  absence  should  cause  him  delight 

But  the  cursed  opportunity, 

Baleful  immunity, 
Scatters  his  scruples  as  day  scatters  night. 

He  recalls  pranks  erratic 

In  memories  ecstatic 
As  wicked  he  feels  as  the  bald-heads  in  row, 

Who  watch  the  stage  dances 

With  bold,  sinful  glances, 
And  witness  with  glee  the  wild,  bacchanal  show. 

He's  possessed  with  a  feel-fulness, 

A  world-flesh-and-de'il-fulness, 

A  make-the-stars-reel-fulness, 
Who  could  resist? 

And  he  longs  for  the  poker  chips, 

For  winks  that  the  joker  tips, 

For  rings  from  the  smoker's  lips, 
Like  a  blue  mist. 

With  a  take-every-trick-ishness, 

Full-as-a-tick-ishness. 

I'11-be-a-brick-ishness 
Though  conscience  frown  ; 

With  a  forth- let-u~-steal-somen ess, 

Kick-up-our-heel-someness ; 

There's-a-wile-of-the-de'il-someness, 
In  a  wife  out  of  town.  — Uje. 
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SEEK 


health  and  avoid  sickness. 
Instead  of  feeling  tired  and 
worn  out,  instead  of  aches 
and  pains,  wouldn't  you 
rather  feel  fresh  and  strong? 

You  can  continue  feeling 
miserable  and  good  for  no- 
thing, and  no  one  but  your- 
self can  find  fault,  but  if  you 
are  tired  of  that  kind  of  life, 
you  can  change  it  if  you 
choose. 

How  ?  By  getting  one 
bottle  of  Brown'  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  taking  it  regularly 
according  to  directions. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  26, 1881. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  suffered  with 
pain  in  my  side  and  back,  and  great 
soreness  on  my  breast,  v/ith  shoot- 
ing pains  all  through  my  body,  at- 
tended with  great  weakness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. I  have  taken  several  different 
medicines,  and  was  treated  by  prom- 
inent physicians  for  my  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  spleen,  but  1  got  no  relief. 
I  thought  I  would  try  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  ;  I  have  now  taken  one  bottle 
and  a  half  and  am  about  well — pain 
in  side  and  back  all  gone — soreness 
all  out  of  my  breast,  and  I  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  am  gaining  in 
strengthand  flesh.  Itcan  jusdybe 
called  the  king  of  medicines. 

John  K.  Allender. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is 
composed  of  Iron  in  soluble 
form ;  Cinchona  the  great 
tonic,  together  with  other 
standard  remedies,  making 
a  remarkable  non-alcoholic 
tonic,  which  will  cure  Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion,  Malaria, 
Weakness,  and  relieve  all 
Lung  and  Kidney  diseases. 


c. 


ABOLPHfi   LOW  *   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


(.FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  Blade  on  consi^nmeits. 


PAG1FS0  ROLLING  MILL  CO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iro* 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammere< 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel 
^nd  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolls,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts 
Waihers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Conned 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STRFFT. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"  Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
" Exhilarating,  good for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  jVin.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  DV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISOO. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers     In     Cents'    Furnishing     Coon's, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  Sun  Francfsc* 


C.  V.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING,    J.  TATTE2TON 


^y^Wm 
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SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  Vidro  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  M1DDLET0N,  AUCTIONEER. 

JOHN  SIIDDLETOK   &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS. 

116  Montgomery  Strefl, 

Occidental  Hotel  Elock, 9ap  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

1 13  end  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


CTIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 


Company.     Location  of    principal  place  of  business 


San  Francsco,  California — Location  of  woiks,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  76)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,   California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  May,  18S3,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.   L.   PARKER,   Secretaiy. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


f^HALLENGER        CONSOLIDATED 

^"'  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  oi  March,  18S3,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  May,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale      By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco, Cal. 


f  HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^■^      Location   of  principal  place  of    biviness,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 

Noiice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No  n)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  30th  day  of  April,  18S3,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale  . 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

y  W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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0  7  0SI  MINING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Cali'ornia.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors  held  on  the  2i?t  day  of  March,  1883,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  1  i,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  iu 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1SS3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  ot  sale. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3  WT  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.   San  Franusco   Cal. 


SONSUMPTEQN. 

hm-on. positive  remedy  for  rhe  aMvo  diseuse;  by  lis  use 

usundsof  ensca  of  tlio  worst  fchld  nrui  of  long  et-rndlng 

fc;ivobM<n cured.   Irdeo^,s'.srronslHmy  fnlth  lnlt^c"1^J^ 
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AIRBANKS'  SCALES  mm 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings.  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  1  rucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  MJTCIIISf&OJJ, 
401  Market  Street San  Francisco. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C*     Pt     R»     JKit 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,  March  6,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LEAVE 
FOR 


9.30  *  .M 
*3_O0  P.  M. 
*4.°°  P.   M. 

8,00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M 

8.00  A.  M 
"4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4_oo  P.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 
J8.CO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*S.OO  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
10.  OD  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
"S.OO  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
*  8.  OO  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*3-30   P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Eenicia 

..Calistogaand  Napa 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express 

\  and  East )  Emigrant. . . 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  /  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (JSundays  only 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

.Merced 

,.  Marys  ville  and  Chico... 
.  Niles  and  Haywards 


Ogden  and  )  Express 

East j  Emigrant 

".  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento   )  v>*  Livermore. . 

[-*  coifax,  IsSS::::: 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.San  Jose 


2.40  p.  m. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*I7-40  P.   M. 

7.40  p.  M, 

II.  IO  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 
..  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


11. 10 


. .  Tehama  a  nd  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


,  .(tSun days  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,  M. 

*8. 40  A.  M . 

2.40  P.  M. 

"12.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.M. 

"8.40 A.  M. 

II. IO  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P-  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M 

9.40  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M, 

2.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

}ll. IO  A.  M. 

•12.40  P.  M. 

II.IO  A.  M. 

*7-40P.  M. 

II.  IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER, 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  c*6.oo,  "6.30,  C7.00,  7.30,  c8.oo, 

8.30,  eg  oo,  9.30,    cio.oo,  10.30,  11.30,  12.30,   1.30,   2.30, 

3.30,  C4.00,  4.30,  C5.00,  5.30,  c6.oo,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 

II. OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA — c"6.oo,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00, 11.00,  12.00, 
1. 00,    2.00,    3.00,  4.00,    5.00,  6.00,    C7.00,  c"8,oo,    eg. 30, 

CII.OO,  C*I2.O0. 

To  FRUIT  VALE — 0*7.00,  c*8.oo,  c^g.oo,  c*io.oo,  0*4.00, 

c*5.oo,  c"6.oo  '6.30. 
To  BERKELEY— "6.00,   "6.30,    7.00,   *7.3°,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.00, 19.30,  10.00,  iio.30, 11.00,  in. 30,  12.00, 1. 00, 2.00 
3.00,4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  s.oo,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  tS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°,  6.do,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
*rora  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,*6.o2, 6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.O2,  g.32,  10.02,  IO.32,  II.02,  II.32, 
I2.02,  12.32,  I.02,  I.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3-02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,   7.O2,    8.02,    g.32,   II.02. 

"  From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21,  *5.5i,  6.21,  6.51  C7.21, 
7.51,  c8,2i,  8.51,  eg. 21,  9.51,  cio.21,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51, 
X.51,    2.51,    3.51,   C4.21,   4.51,  C5.21,    5.51,   C6.21,    6.51, 


From  ALAMEDA - 

I0.IO,     II.IO,     12.11 


c*5.i5,  c*5-45,  c5.i5,  7.10,  8.10,  g.io, 
,    1. 10,    2.10,    3.10,    4.10,    5.10,    6.10, 


9-47.     10,47. 


From  FRUIT  VALE— "7.47,  "8.47, 
*4-*7.  "5-oa,  *5.47.    6.47.  *7-i7- 

From  BERKELEV— *5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45,  "8,15, 
8-45t  tg-15.  9-45.  tio.15,  "M5,  t"-i5.  "-45.  12-45,  1-45- 
*-45f3-4S,  4-i5»   4-45.   5-15.  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,   7.45,  9.15, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-is  7.45, 
8.45,9-45.10.45,1.45,2.45,    3.45.4-45.   *5- 15.  5-45   "6-15. 
-45,  *7'S. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5.   9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3 

5.I5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.=5,  E.15,  xc.zj,  rj.is,  2.15,  4.15. 


All   trains   run   daily,  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sun- 
days excepted,     c. — Change  cais  at  Bioadway,  Oakland, 
(j)  Sundays  only . 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co.. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A  N.  TOWNE  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


$$unyM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE."' 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

_  The  most  ceitain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and   sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 
Ordinary  Dose,   a  Wineglassfid  bifore  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deaie  rs. 

mo.xe  (.ohm:  but  with  a  bli  e  laeel. 

for  sale  ey 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANOISCO 


iWiiHcif 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

DESTINATION. 

a.ir:vb 
S.  F. 

6. 5  O  A.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.3O  P    M 

1                                                                      }   1      6.40  A.  M. 
9.O5   A.  M 

J  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  |h  10.02  a.  m. 
t5-04    P.  M. 

\                                              ;|    602  km. 

8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

j  ..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
\  ....Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

9.05  A.M. 
*  I0.02  A.  M. 
3.37    P.    M. 
6.02    P.    M. 

10.40  A.  m.I  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ) 
*3-30  p.  m.I  ( and  Monterey f 

*I0.02    A.  M. 
6.02    P.    M. 

to. 40 A,  m.i| Hollister  and   ires  Pinos |     6.02  .".  m. 

10.40  a.  m.I  j  .Watson  ville,  Aptos,    Soquel, ,  il 

*3.30P-  M.lt and  Santa  Cruz f\  6o2p-  M- 

10.40  a.m.  |  Salinas,  Soledad  and  way  stations  1      6.O2  p.  m. 

"Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 

Stage  connections  aie  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  trz 
except   Pescadero   stages  via   San  Mateo,    which  connect 
with  8.30  a,  M.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
Mondays— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $1. 50;  to  Monterey 
for  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

T'vTKHT  Offices— -Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


13"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  i, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7  05. 
t8.is.    9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,   tt.io,  *i.45,'t3  45    "4  50  p    M 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— fi.oo,  "S.50  A.  M.,  '»3.35,  ■;.„' 
T6.40  P.  M.  J  J  '     °  J  ' 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '8  00 
t8.so,  •10,35,  f".«  A.  M.,  '2.15,  t2.*5  t4-25,  '520  P.  M.' 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)_-6.5o,  (7.30,  '3.45  A.  M.,  t6  -o 
P-  M-  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 

For  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)-8.50,  ,0.30  A.  M., 
■■3°,  3-35,  5-30  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00.  4.1s  6.40 
P.  M. 

AFMm2  ^V^p"?  (WCCk  D"TS)-!'-«'  9-3°.  "-2° 
(Sundays>-8.45,  ,,.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3  ,5,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

Sir.  California  Street.  San  Fraaeisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  €o.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NOR7HERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


P 


COMMERCIAL 

-INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 


FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


H  5£}  Daily,   Sundays    excepted   (via  Saucelito 

«•  »"  Ferry),  for   Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  In  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1  45  ?  M\D-S',',y'  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
■•*"  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Milk 
ves  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    CufTey's   Cove 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $.  ■   Camp  Taylor, 

|2;  Point  Reyes,  ?2  50;  Tomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00. 


SUNDAY   EXCUKSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...     )    Excursion  Train 
N.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferr).  f  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning     arrives   iu     San     Francisco     (via    Saucelito 
Ferry)  7  so  P    M.     Fares   for   round  trip-Camp   Taylor 
5i  751  Fomt  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills-  S3 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

°e"  '  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


■4-11   4-13  &  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

*  Importers  of  AU  Kinds  of  Paper. 
WILLIAMS,    DIMONft    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

j£  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  Chi  ia 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
O  °f  London:  The  Baldwin  locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


T10ME  MUTUAL 

lJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  21 G  Sansomc  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684 jj2  8} 

^RESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C.     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.    MANN 

HUTCHiNSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2and324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burks,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


ROBBER  HOSE 

FOM    «A2I£IE.VS,    MILLS,     MINES,    AMD    FLEE 
BEFAKTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MAMFAiTt  KI\G    COMPANY. 

Cnrbolizcd  fiubber  Hose,  gtanditrd,  <91altesc 
<Tr«ss,)  l&ubber  Uuse,  Extra  "  A  "  ICubber  lluse, 
Rubber  Close,  (Coni petition,)  SuciIod  llose, 
SSeaui  Hose,  Brewers'  Mose,  Siteaiu  Fiie-Eiigliie 
Hose.  Carboiized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Braml. 
VAlVBiS,  GASK.ETS,    KTC,  .M,t»E  TO  OKOER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  GO, 

(Establlslicil  IS54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
S9  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  ISotel  occnn.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  M  is  the  nioiiel  hotel  of  the  world. 
il  is  Are  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  Ave 
elevators.  Livery  rooni  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tu  e  ventilation  is  perfect.    A  bath  and  closet 

uljoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  lllnmlnated   by  the   electric  light,  its 

mmense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto nnknown  In  American  hotel.. 
Gliosis  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  lines! 
in  lite  city. 


BANKING. 

'THE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  taidufi S3, 000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds..''.. % 5 ,0'j00c 

AcnmcY  at  New  York 62  Wall  Stmmt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  aid  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

'T'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashiex 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

„A,?PST?~,i£'*r  ¥orK'  Agency  or  the  Hank  of 
taliromla;  Bostou,  Trcniont  National  limit; 
Chicago,  I  niou  National  Bank  ;  St.  Loois,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  Ihe  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bolhselilld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interitr 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  p.  M.,  'or 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

I8S3.  ISSt. 

Stb-ampw  From  San  Francisco  for 

HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Tuesday,  April  10th. 

OCKANIC Saturday,  April  21st. 

C0P1IC Thursday,  May  id.. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

i°ni™r?C Tuesday,  July, oth.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  Jn.y  2,st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  a7th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  1  ilh . 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rati  s. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa.e 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gso.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  .  02 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  Prccidont. 

pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wh;  rf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  50th  of  each  month,  (except  wheo 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELLS,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  IMON  !  EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  CARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Franc  S". 

Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel 
Specialty  Tltlrty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  IEKSES 


Mounted  to  Order. 


„    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect 
oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


(©"Two  Hours  Notice. 

vision  t'l 


NATHANIEL  GRAV. 


.  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBKCf.. 


IV.  GKAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


K4I  Snr.ramenlo  Street. 


veSt  MAPLE  SYRUP 


1 


The  Ions-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'s  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  your  frocer  for  if. 

ALBERT  MAU  &  CO 

Agents. 


6 


THE       ARGONAUT.' 


I?.  E.  McDonald, 

Presidents 

SanFianciscoy 

1863. 

CapitalStock 
fSOOO.OOO,Offi 
r5arpliis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  €al„  July  l,  1SS3. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BRO>V\  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Eleeuo- 
Toltaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  .-TO 
tlE.V  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lo  St  Vital 
ity,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Ot'ier  diseases.  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
jaraph  let  s  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marsti  all,  Mich. 


R.    COWHN. 


W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKK-KKG    CEIl'IU'II. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  51ining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar -proot 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      ^%  AOCO 
and  Note  vMO  L. W 


HOFSE- 


HOLD 


CHESTS 


S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  f'oasr. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Greatast  Ioventioi; 

oftheap;e.  FiERCEiSuN 
7<H  Sac.  St..  San  Fran.  Cai. 


1QQ  CHOIGESTORIES  FriEE ' 

IUII  In  One  Volume  B    1 1  In  la    2 

The  Cheapest,  Brightest,  and  Best  of  all 
the  Popular  Libraries.  Charming  Novelettes,  Spicy 
Sketches,  Pathetic  Romances,  Thrilling  Tales  of  Love  ami 
Darinc  Adventures  in  ail  Lands  and  on  alt  Seas,  the  Latest 
and  Choicest  Works  of  the  most  Brilliant  Writers  of  Fiction. 

Not  a  Dull  Line  in  the  Entire  Volume.  Stand- 
ard Wcrks  by  Popular  Authors,  among  which  are  TrYilkie 
Coilins,  Dickens,  Slisa  Braddon,  Zola.  Charles  Reade,  and 
other  great  Writers.  Read  Our  offer.  Wc  will  send 
the  large  Illustrated  FamiJv  St  rv  Paper  entitled  YOUTH, 
for  three  months,  to  ail  who  will  send  us  27  Cents 
in  postage  stamps,  and  to  each  person  wo  will  send  free  the 
above  described  volume.  F"r  $  |  .00  we  will  send  5  papers 
and  5  volumes.    We  mate  this  oifer  simply  to  introduce  our 

£aper  into  new  homes.      YOUTH  is  a  large,  32-columnJ 
iusrrated  Literary  and  Family  Paper,  filled  with  bright  and  , 
sparkling  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Household  Notes,  Puz- 1 
zles.  Pictures,  etc    Pure  to  please.    Address, 
.  S7QUTH  PPB'5  CO..  37  W.  Scans  St.,  BOSTCIT,  MASS, 


ART-PAOfTED,  PfcAIiY  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  lis  Cattery  Street. 


A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware  of 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS   BE&VEBMAN    <fc    GO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DOANE&HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade,  Printed  Fabrics 
and  Wash  Dress  Goods,  comprising  figured  and  plain 
Satteens,  Ginghams,  French  and  American  Prints, 
Anderson's  Scotch  Zephyrs,  etc.  Our  Spring  importa- 
tions are  now  in,  and  comprise  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
Mourning  Goods,  <»loves,  Hosiery,  Fancy  Goods,  etc. 
All  y»ry  choice  styles  and  of  the  finest  qualities. 
Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and  samples  sent  on 
application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,   NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemuae  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTOX  STREET,  SAN  FRAXCISCO. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST!   LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 


■a,  i 


bef-d'o 


r.  ]::■_■-.: 


beok-m»kioK.  An  (jUJJl 

of  over  leiaa  hundred  pigai. 
DeSoti  nod  pronounce!  Over 
thirty  tboaiind  words.  It  ii 
"up  to  lie  times  "  smd  based 
upoa  the  beit  American  and 
fcijlub   luthoritlei.    "Four- 

definitions,  with  uameroog  flue 
•Dgmingi.  A  perfect  Vide 
Mecam— a  book  for  ALL.  Bo- 
lides f.  complete  dictionary,  il 
■Iso  contains  all  the  usual 
tables.  40  columns  of  Abbrevia- 
tions, Phrases,  4c-.  American 
G  eosraphieal  S  atnes  trith  Defl- 
nition  and  Signification,  Pop. 
alar  Names  of  States  and 
Citia*,  Abbreviations  used  in 
writing  and  printing,  Tables 
of  th«  virions  Languages,  t*n- 
gpaprea  and  Alphabets  of  the 
World,  Facts  in  regard  to  Man, 
Table?  ihoirinrpiw.r  nfMla,  Hones,  te..  Statists,  ft  Licht,  Sound,  4c,  Pop. 
nlattoool  the  World,  Religions  of  all  countries.  Interest  Tables  ^  to  fn  per  cent., 
ttro  Sletrie  Sritem,  Ltn£ii«r.e  aod  LeiicocraphT,  Complexion  of  tha  Human  Racr, 
The  Ocean,  and  much  other  valuable  and  Instructive  matter.  R£MEMBEft 
this,  is    not  a  trashy  imported  book,  but  it  Lt  a  neir,  fresh,  and  perfect  Diction- 

r,  printed  from  asw  type  on  Sua  paper,  wkti  new  engravings, 

-*■'-  bound  in  fine  cloth,  raborad  aides,  with  fu 

)   Every  ttodmt,  teacher,  every  man,  woman 


TOO  pxcea  eupetbty  bounJin  flno  cloth,  emboased  sides,  with  full  rill  baet  ■ 
title,    (ltiseiaetly  like  above  cut.)   Every  stndnt   " 
and  obild  needs  this  invaluable  tticdud  work. 


RFflR  !W  Mlftin  The  above  DICTION' ART- the  best. 
DCHn  111  lYIIIlUj  cheapest,  most  valuable  and  desirabk 
book  ever  printed  — is  6ent  prepaid  as  o  Free  Cift  with  ou, 
iBJEe,  eight-pase  illustrated  Ledger-size  Family  Paper  for  t 
ft-hole  year,  and  all  for  only  63  cents  in  postage-stamps,  cash 
or  money-order.     NOW  is  the  time  I 


ABSOLUTELY 

TEE  HOST 

LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

The  Famous  Old.  Original,  and  Reliable 

Favorite  Family  Paper,  '•^   ^> 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  ^%^*^ 

Established  1S63,  began  its  21st  year  January  1SS3. 

..  .jsrrated 
Paper,  size  of  Lefiqer.  Every  number  cm  tains  chai 
injr  Stories,  Tales,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  and 
Fun:  Illustrated  Kebus,  liumorous  Engravings.  Sketches, 
Poems, etc; 500  jolly  good  laughs;  also  the  ••  Rogue's  Comer, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Frauds.  Swindlers, 
and  Humbugs.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  po  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  entirety  new 
700-page  American  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged.  It 
contains  as  much  matter  as  any  §1  Dictionary,  and  it  ifl 
araclhi  as  represented- 

THINK  AND  ACT,  3r*a?SbfaSftfiB 

and  popular  national  paper  for  only  60  cents  a  year;  and 
to  at  once  secure  50,000  new  subscribers,  we  now  offer  this  new 
and  elegant  700-page  Dictionary  In  substantial  cloth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  pift  to  ail  who  rend  5()  cents  for  the  Banner  one 
year  and  enclose  13  cents  to  part  pay  actual  cost  of  postage,  etc., 
the  _D  ic  tion  ar  v. 

That  we  mean  trftnf  ice  s<ry ;  hove  50,600 
._  Dictionaries  contracted  for;  that  our 
paper  is  worth  -*1  a  vear.  and  Dictionary  cmrains  as  much  as 
anyone  sold  at  .?1 ;  mat  you  can  have  both  by  return  mail;  and 
that  xre  fpinmnt'-''  •■iii~'G<~::oTi  in  even/  case. 

PUT  nflT  This  nffpr.  and  encWe  21  gTeen  stamps.  If  not 
UU  I  UU  I  delighted,  i/ou  can  kace  your  money  back-  Club 
of  five,  $2.75:  ten.  ?5. 

THINK  of  a  TOO-page,  1.400  column,  eloth-^ilt  Dictionary, 
and  a  standard  family  paper  all  free  for  a  paltry  63  cents.  Send 
now.  Address,  Banner  Publishing  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N ,H> 
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TAMAR 

INDIEN 
GRILLON 


SCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRILLON, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
Ship  ping  and  ConimissionSIerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
rhs  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

l','S  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen 
eral  Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


"THE  DOMESTIC  PA  TTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.     Unsurpassed   in   style* 
Perfeet  In  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  IV.  EVAN'S, 
39  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

OMMERGIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
or  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Mannfactnrer  of 


Ii 

K3^P 

:-M 

1  ^^M 

AfflB 

ilitK^sS^S        /^/T  '! 
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Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

Wo.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FARM,  TEAM, 
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WAGO  N  S, 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES. 


PAYOT.OPHAFvl&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 
«04   RnnsniiiA  fttr«**»t.  n«ar  l**ne« 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

fMPORTERS    AND      WHOLES  A' R 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco- 


RUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTSS. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   APRIL    14,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    RANDOLPHS    OF    REDWOODS. 


.  After  the  strange  episode  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  St. 
John  did  not  see  Nina  again  for  a  week.  He  called  several 
times,  but  was  denied  entrance  upon  each  occasion,  nor  did 
she  attend  any  entertainment  given  during  that  period.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  week  he  saw  her  in  church.  The  pew  which 
he  occupied  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  and  one 
seat  behind,  so  that  he  had  the  full  benefit  of  her  delicate 
profile  during  the  entire  service.  She  did  not  turn  her 
head  even  once,  but  he  could  see,  plainly  enough  that 
she  was  as  pale  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  a  sick-bed, 
while  she  leaned  in  a  relaxed  attitude  against  the  corner  of 
her  pew,  as  if  physically  exhausted.  She  wore  a  black  dress 
and  hat,  which  enhanced  her  pallor,  and  no  article  of  jewelry 
but  a  silver  cross  at  her  throat.  But  even  so  she  was  strik- 
ing, and  Si.  John  gazed  at  her  as  if  under  a  mesmeric  spell. 

When  the  service  was  over  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  his 
pew  until  she  passed  by,  and  then  joined  her. 

"You  will  let  me  walk  home  with  you?"  he  said,  as  they 
stepped  forth  into  the  street.  "  It  is  not  so  very  far,  and  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  so  long." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  dismissed  her  carriage. 
"Very  well,"  she  said,  listlessly  ;  "  I  have  a  headache,  and 
perhaps  a  walk  will  do  me  good." 

"You  have  been  ill  ?"  he  said,  solicitously. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  shortly.     "I  have  been  ill." 

"  Cochraine  told  me  that  you  were  indisposed,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  anything  serious." 

"It  was  not.  I  am  subject  to  attacks  of  neuralgia — that  is 
all." 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  flicking 
his  cane  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  she  dragging  herself  along 
in  a  heavy,  inert  fashion,  as  if  life  were  not  worth  the  exer- 
tion of  motion.  She  was  evidently  not  in  a  mood  for  con- 
versation, and  he  cast  about  for  some  subject  which  would 
not  remotely  suggest  the  Hathaway  party,  but  which  would 
still  save  them  from  an  awkward  silence.  But  his  imagina- 
tion refused  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  after  a  moment's  fruit- 
less search  he  only  succeeded  in  demanding,  lamely  :  "And 
your  mother?  She  is  better,  I  hope.  Cochraine  said  that 
she  was  also  indisposed." 

"She  is  still  confined  to  her  room.     She  has  a  bad  cold." 

At  this  moment  they  turned  the  corner  of  Montgomery 
and  Market  streets — old  Trinity  was  then  on  Pine  Street, 
near  Montgomery— and  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Chonita  Hathaway  and  Jack  Hopkins,  one  of  that  unscrupu- 
lous young  woman's  most  devoted  and  despairing  admirers. 

"  Well,  Nina  Randolph,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hathaway ; 
"  so  you  have  emerged  into  the  light  of  day  at  last.  What 
made  you  leave  my  party  so  suddenly  ?  My  mother  could 
not  make  out  whether  you  had  received  a  telegram  or  a 
stroke  of  paralysis." 

Miss  Hathaway,  when  she  wanted  to  embarrass  a  person, 
had  a  peculiar  and  uncomfortable  habit  of  fixing  her  large 
blue  eyes  in  a  kind  of  introspective,  innocent  stare  upon  the 
face  of  her  victim,  and  keeping  them  there  without  so  much 
as  a  wink,  until  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  disapproval  felt 
like  a  fly  on  the  end  of  a  pin,  and  longed  for  annihilation  at 
once. 

Nma  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  I  was  ill,"  she 
replied,  shortly.  "  Your  mother  understands  enough  Eng- 
lish not  to  have  entertained  any  such  absurd  idea." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  was  of  Spanish-American  birth. 

Miss  Hathaway  did  not  remove  her  eyes,  and  Nina  defi- 
antly returned  her  gaze,  nor  allowed  her  own  to  drop  again. 

*'  We  did  not  have  our  dance.  Miss  Nina,"  said  Hopkins, 
in  a  tone  which  might  have  meant  anything  or  nothing. 

"  I  had  not  promised  you  any  dance,"  replied  Nina,  curtly. 
He  was  her  sworn  enemy,  and  she  hated  him. 

"  Everybody  was  asking  for  you,"  continued  Miss  Hatha- 
way, "  and  I  think  you  might  have  stayed  to  help  me  out." 

"  How  could  I  stay  when  I  was  ill  ?  " 

St.  John  came  to  Nina's  rescue.  "  Miss  Randolph  had 
such  a  violent  headache,"  he  interposed,  "  that  I  myself  rec- 
ommended her  going  home.  She  should  not  have  gone  to 
the  party  at  all." 

"Oh!" 

Miss  Hathaway  had  a  voice  in  which  there  was  nothing 
American.  It  was  low,  singularly  musical,  and  she  enun- 
ciated her  words  with  a  certain  precision  as  if  not  quite  sure 
of  the  irregular  rules  of  the  English  tongue,  and  as  if  its  cor- 
ruptions and  abbreviations,  particularly,  were  altogether  be- 
yond her  ken.  This  voice  was  one  of  her  most  potent  fas- 
cinations, but  she  was  'capable  with  it  of  making  those 
whom  she  wished  to  disconcert  feel  as  if  they  were  slowly 
being  transformed  into  glaciers. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  reiterated,  "  1  did  not  know  that  Nina  was  so 
tractable.  It  is  quite  a  new  phase.  But  I  am  glad  you  have 
made  it  all  so  clear.  It  had  an  air  of  mystery  which  would 
have  been  quite  romantic  if  I  had  not  been  called  upon  so 
often  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  romance,  which  made  it 
rather  troublesome.     And  you,  Colonel  St.  John,  were  you 

ill,  too?     I  missed  you  lor  the  longest  while.     I  think 

Yes,  it  was  not  until  even  after  Nina's  mysterious  departure 
that  I  saw  you  again."    She  had  both   her  victims  on  the 


rack  now,  and  her  eyes  grew  bigger  and  more  innocent  still 
But  St.  John  was  not  easily  disconcerted. 

"  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  my  first  dance  with  you,  Miss  Hathaway,"  he 
replied,  coldly  ;  "  but  my  unfortunate  glove  tore  again,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  the  house-maid  to 
mend  it." 

But  Miss  Hathaway  did  not  color  even  ever  so  faintly. 
"Did  we  miss  our  dance?"  she  said,  abstractedly.  "How 
sorry  I  am.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  you  did  say  something 
about  it  at  the  time.  Pray  bring  a  whole  boxful  of  gloves 
next  time,  Colonel  St.  John.  That  troublesome  Jouvin  quite 
spoiled  your  entire  evening.  But  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock, 
Mr.  Hopkins — no?  And  we  should  have  been  at  Mrs. 
McLane's  before  this.     Good  morning." 

For  a  few  moments  after  she  had  left  them  St.  John  and 
Nina  walked  on  in  silence.  The  former  was  furious.  He 
ranked  himself  among  the  foremost  of  Chonita  Hathaway's 
admirers,  and  had  always  enjoyed  her  irony  most  hugely, 
when  turned  upon  some  one  else  ;  but  having  fallen  a  victim 
to  it  himself,  he  felt  for  the  moment  that  he  hated  her. 

Suddenly  Nina  exclaimed,  in  a  choked  voice  and  with  a 
little  stamp  of  her  foot  :  "  Oh,  how  I  hate  that  girl ! — how  I 
hate  her  ! " 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  replied  St.  John,  mondily. 
"And  the  idea  of  her  attacking  me!  Her!  after  the 
things  she  has  done  !  Why,  she  has  been  engaged  at  least 
ten  times,  although  she  has  been  out  only  three  years  ;  and 
yet  even  the  men  she  has  thrown  over  still  continue  to  run 
after  and  make  a  fuss  over  her — the  fools  ! " 

St.  John  listened  to  this  very  natural  tirade  in  silence,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  finished  found  that  his  anger  had  dimin 
ished,  and  that,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  Miss  Hathaway 
had  been  reinstated  upon  her  pedestal. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  said,  soothingly  ;  "  all  women  are 
feline,  you  know  ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  girls,  she  is  a  lit- 
tle jealous  of  you,  and  can  not  resist  giving  you  a  fling  when 
she  gets  a  chance." 

This  somewhat  smoothed  Miss  Nina's  :uffled  feathers,  and 
she  condescended  to  give  a  faint  little  smile,  but  shook  her 
head  decidedly  at  the  same  time. 

"  She  never  liked  me  ;  she  always  hated  me." 
"  No  ;  there  you  are  mistaken.     She  always  speaks  most 
kindly  of  you." 

"She  is  a  hypocrite  !" 

St.  John  wisely  forebore  pressing  the  subject,  and  asked 
her,  instead,  if  she  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  the 
following  evening.  "  If  your  mother  would  not  be  well 
enough,"  he  continued,  "  we  could  get  up  a  party.  Whom 
would  you  like  to  have  ?  " 

"  Mamma  could  not  possibly  go  ;  but  we  might  get  Mrs. 
DeVere  and  Fannie.     I  should  like  to  go  very  much." 

Fannie  Rohrer  was  St.  John's  particular  detestation,  but 
she  was  Nina's  most  intimate  friend  ;  so  he  professed  him- 
self delighted,  and  said  that  he  would  ride  in  town  first  thing 
the  next  morning,  in  order  to  procure  a  box.  As  they  en- 
tered Randolph's  place  at  the  moment,  St.  John  consented 
to  go  in  and  ask  Mr.  Randolph's  consent  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, although  (Miss  Nina  being  the  most  spoiled  of 
only  children)  this  was  a  superfluous  proceeding. 

They  found  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  library,  and  he  welcomed 
St.  John  with  all  the  cordiality  for  which  he  was  famous,  and 
gave  his  consent  at  once.  "  Yes,  certainly,  Nina  can  go  ; 
and  you  must  come  back  here  and  remain  all  night.  And 
stay  to  dinner  to-day,  as  well.  I  will  not  take  any  refusal. 
I  was  just  going  out  to  drum  up  a  few  men,  to  save  me  from 
a  family  dinner.  Mrs.  Winehardt  is  here,  and  deserves  a 
little  enlivenment  after  her  sick-nurse  duties." 

Mrs.  Winehardt  was  a  lady  whom  rumor  accredited  with 
having  a  large  and  controlling  interest  in  the  Randolph 
purse  ;  but  as  she  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  Dame  Rumor  was  thought  to  be  a  scandal-monger. 

While  St. John  was  talking  with  her  father,  Nina  went  up 
stairs  to  change  her  dress  ;  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
library  she  found  her  friend  alone.  She  was  still  colorless, 
but  had  put  on  a  dress  of  black  silk,  with  an  over-dress  of 
black  and  yellow  gauze,  which  was  most  becoming  to  her. 
It  was  open  at  the  throat  and  sleeves,  and  about  her  head 
she  had  twined  one  of  the  golden  snakes.  She  still  looked 
tired  and  rather  heavy,  and  throwing  herself  carelessly  down 
into  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  said  noth- 
ing for  several  minutes.  St.  John  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
watched  her  furtively  and  with  much  curiosity,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  break  the  silence.  Suddenly  she  spoke,  but  with- 
out lifting  her  head. 

"Do  you  think  it  does  one  any  good  to  go  to  church  ?  " 
she  asked,  abruptly. 

St.  John  regarded  the  ceiling,  the  chandeliers,  and  the 
carpet  successively,  for  inspiration  ;  theology  had  not  been 
his  besetting  sin.  But  he  was  anxious  to  draw  her  out ;"  so, 
after  a  moment,  he  replied  ambiguously  : 

"  Well,  it  depends  very  much,  I  suppose,  upon  a  good 
many  things  ;  how  you  feel  when  you  go,  for  instance.  If 
your  heart  happens  to  be  the  thorny  place  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  the  seed  is  not  apt  to  take  root,  I  fancy." 

"  But  when  people  are  bad,  I  thought  they  went  to  church 
in  order  to  endeavor  to  reform." 

Here  was  a  poser,  but  St.  John  was  never  at  a  loss. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  right  ;  but  it  takes  a  long  while  to  root 
out  the  thorns  and  fertilize  the  soil.     If  a  person  goes  to 


work  in  earnest,  however,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  result 
is  apt  to  be  more  satisfactory."  He  watched  her  keenly  as 
he  spoke,  but  she  kept  her  face  hidden. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  replied,  sullenly.  "I  believe 
father  is  right,  and  that  church-going,  and  religion,  and  the 
Bible  are  all  nonsense,  and  that  pietists  are  a  set  of  de- 
luded canters." 

St.  John  was  slightly  shocked  ;  like  all  men,  he  admired 
religion  in  women,  no  matter  what  his  own  views  might  be. 
But  he  was  used  to  her  melancholy  attacks,  so  replied,  sooth- 
ingly : 

"You  are  ill,  and  you  take  a  morbid  view  of  things.  Re- 
ligion is  a  great  comfort  to  women." 

"  It  isn't,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  sullen  tone.  "  It's  su- 
perstitious nonsense,  and  I  never  intend  to  put  my  foot  in- 
side of  a  church  again." 

There  was  evidently  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
and  St.  John  wisely  let  it  drop.  Had  he  been  a  religious 
man  he  might  possibly  have  undertaken  the  very  pleasant 
task  of  converting  her,  but  under  the  present  circumstances 
he  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  sally  forth  into  deep  water. 
Presently  she  spoke  again. 
"  You  think  me  a  very  strange  girl,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  I  think  you  different  from  all  other  women  I  have  ever 
met,"  he  replied,  guardedly. 

"You  think  what  I  did  the  other  night  at  the  Hathaways 
very  improper,  I  suppose?" 
"  I  thought  it  very  charming." 
"  But  you  were  shocked." 

"  I  had  no  room  for  any  emotions  but  pleasurable  ones." 
"  But  afterward,  when  you  thought  it  over — did  you  not 
think  it  very  wrong  ?  " 

"In  what  respect  was  it  wrong?  Morality  is  relative.  If 
you  had  done  what  you  did  down-stairs,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  you  would  have  committed  a  sin,  because  you  would 
have  shocked  Society.  The  god  we  one  and  all  worship, 
even  the  best  of  us,  is  not  the  Almighty  ;  it  is  a  far  more 
absolute  and  omnipotent  deity  still — it  is  Society.  And  if 
we  break  any  of  its  laws — openly — we  commit  as  heinous  a 
crime  as  if  we  sinned  against  the  laws  of  the  State  and  com- 
mitted murder.  But  I  am  not  Society,  and  I  was  not 
shocked  ;  therefore  you  committed  no  wrong." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  make  out  a  case  for  me,  but  I 
fear  it  is  all  sophistry." 

"There  you  are  foolish.  A  moment's  thought  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  right.  We  are  but  the  slaves  of  convention- 
alities, nothing  more.  What  you  did  was  unconventional,  and 
Society  would  condemn  it,  but  Society  does  not  know  it." 

"Then  I  take  absolution,"  she  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"And  as  you  also  have  granted  it,  I  suppose  I  need  offer  no 
further  excuse  or  explanation.  Indeed,  I  have  none.  I  used 
to  practice  the  ballet  by  myself  in  Paris  sometimes,  until  I 
tired  of  it,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  showing 
you  that  I  could  do  it  as  well  as  a  professional.  Woman's 
vanity,  you  see,"  with  an  uneasy  little  laugh.  St.  John  made 
no  reply.  She  turned  her  head  suddenly,  and  looked  at  him. 
"  Woman's  vanity  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil  the  world 
holds,  you  know,"  she  said  ;  "no  better  excuse  could  be  of- 
fered." 

"  No  excuse  was  necessary,  Miss    Randolph.       Heaven 
knows  I   absolved  you  readily  enough.     And  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  was  anything  but  a  dream." 
She  put  out  her  hand. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  any  the  less  of  me  for  it  ?  " 
St.  John  took  prompt  possession  of  the  offered  hand. 
"  Nothing  under  heaven  could  make  me  do  that,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  low  tone.  "  You  have  bewitched  me  past  all 
power  of  censure.  You  are  strange,  and,  at  times,  uncanny, 
and  one  never  expects  you  to  do  or  say  anything  like  any 
one  else.  It  is  this  individuality,  I  suppose,  which  narmon- 
izes  all  you  do,  and  makes  each  new  phase  you  develop 
more  charming  than  the  last.  But  you  puzzle  me,  and  I 
shall  never  rest  in  peace  until  I  have  deciphered  you  to  the 
last  letter 

She  drew  away  her  hand. 

"  I  dislike  the  idea  of  being  made  a  study,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  frown,  "and  it  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  merely  a  spoiled  girl,  with  whims  and  fancies.  There 
is  my  father's  voice  in  the  hall,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  gentlemen 
with  him.  I  will  go  up  stairs  and  send  Mrs.  Winehardt  down." 
She  rose  abruptly,  and  turned  toward  the  door,  but  stopped, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  over  and  stood  beside 
him 

"I  want  to  say  something,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  say  it.  Some  day,  five,  ten  years  hence, 
perhaps,  if  you  have  not  altogether  forgotten  me,  remember 
that  I  tried — that  with  all  my  soul  I  tried,  and  many  times, 
and  during  this  time  that  you  have  been  here  more  than 
ever  before,  but  it  is  of  no  use!"  Her  face  as  she  spoke 
wore  an  expression  which  St.  John  had  never  known  there 
before,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  all  her  moods  ;  it  was 
rigid,  it  was  white  as  death,  it  looked  a  tragedy  of  despair  ; 
before  he  could  ask  her  meaning  she  was  gone,  and  he  was 
left  to  puzzle  over  the  mystery  of  her  words  as  best  he  might. 
She  did  not  come  down  stairs  again  until  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  then  St.  John  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  All 
her  languor  and  pallor  had  disappeared  ;  her 
sparkling  like  black  diamonds,  and  her  cheeks  v 
into  beauty.  During  dinner  she  was  in  her  m 
spirits,  and  gave  her  father  no  chance  to  lead  tl 
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tion.  She  showed  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  melancholy 
of  the  past  hour;  she  had  never  appeared  in  lighter,  happier 
mood.  She  puzzled  St.  John  into  annoyance  'and,  between 
her  present  incomprehensibleness  and  the  uneasy  feeling 
which  her  last  words  in  the  library  had  given  him,  he  was 
distrait  and  silent  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  gave  him  no  further  opportunity  for  a  word  in  private, 
and  even  when  he  left  bade  him  good-night  surrounded  by 
her  other  guests. 


A  Chapter  frotn  St.  John's  Diary. 
Last  night  I  took  her  t  o  the  theatre.  She  was  in  one  of  her 
natural  moods,  witty  and  bright,  but  subdued,  and  more  fas- 
cinating than  ever  before.  She  wore  a  black  dress,  with  a 
bunch  of  yellow  roses  at  her  throat  and  another  in  her  small, 
black  lace  hat,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so 
lovely.  And,  as  usual,  there  was  not  another  woman  in  the 
house  who  compared  with  her  in  figure  and  an  indescribable 
something — magnetism,  perhaps — which  drowns  reason. 

Mrs.  DeVere  and  Fanny  Rohrer  chaperoned  her,  and  one 
or  two  other  men  joined  us  in  the  box  by  appointment.  Fan- 
nie Rohrer  I  detest,  although  she  has  gushed  over  me  enough, 
heaven  knows,  and  shown  me  any  amount  of  hospitality. 
But  I  took  a  dislike  to  her  the  first  time  I  ever  met  her — at 
Nina's  party,  just  after  I  arrived.  She  is  a  young  woman  of 
uncertain  age — a  large,  heavily  built  woman,  with  the  most 
uncomfortable-looking  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  what  her  attrac- 
tion is  for  Nina  I  can  not  imagine.  They  are  as  far  asunder 
as  the  poles,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  intimate  of  friends. 
The  Rohrers  have  a  very  good  position  here,  entertain  a 
great  deal,  and  claim  to  have  all  the  blood  of  all  the  How- 
ards in  their  veins.  But  it  must  have  come  across  the  At- 
lantic in  a  muddy  channel.  I  was  the  victim  of  a  good  deal 
of  chaff  from  Miss  Rohrer  and  her  sister  throughout  the  per- 
formance, for  I  was  distrait,  and  not  in  a  humor  for  talking. 
The  last  words  I  had  had  alone  with  Nina  Randolph  were 
ringing  in  my  ears,  until  I  felt  as  if  my  head  were  spinning 
like  a  top.  What  did  she  mean  ?  What  possible  explana- 
tion could  I  give  her  words  ?  I  leaned  my  head  on  my 
hand  and  watched  her  furtively  until  my  senses  by  degrees 
became  drowned  in  her  beauty,  and  I  ceased  to  think  of 
anything  beyond.  I  thought  instead  of  the  night  I  had  first 
seen  her,  when  she  had  shocked  and  fascinated  me  at  the 
same  moment,  and  I  thought  of  the  night  a  week  ago,  when 
I  had  lain  and  watched  her,  bound  hand  and  foot,  like  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
still  makes  every  pulse  leap  until  memory  is  dead.  I  sat 
and  watched  her  until  the  lights  danced  about  me,  and  every 
other  object  in  the  room  had  faded  into  nothingness,  and 
she  alone,  a  tiny  figure,  sitting  upright  in  her  stiff  chair,  but 
with  a  grace  which  nothing  could  take  from  her,  filled  my 
vision  as  she  filled  every  sense.  I  longed  to  touch  her,  if 
oniy  her  hand  ;  it  was  madness  to  be  near  her,  and  yet  be 
as  widely  separated  as  if  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  an  ocean  of 
conventionalities,  rolled  between  us.  And  yet,  through  it  all, 
I  was  dully  conscious  of  a  vague  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
Fannie  Rohrer,  with  her  all-seeing  eyes,  was  sitting  opposite 
me,  and  that  I  could  not  make  a  movement  without  being 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  box  behind.  Why,  I  hardly 
knew.  Did  I  realize  that  I  loved  her  then?  I  cannot  tell. 
When  the  performance  was  over,  through  some  mistake 
the  coachman  drove  first  to  the  Rohrer's,  and,  as  it  was  late, 
and  they  lived  at  the  other  end  of  town,  it  seemed  a  stupid 
subservience  to  propriety  to  compel  them  to  go  down  to  Ran- 
dolph Place,  and  then  home  again  ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  De 
Vere,  although  giving  vent  to  many  exclamations  of  annoy- 
ance, made  no  such  offer.  After  seeing  herself  and  her  sis- 
ter safely  within  the  house,  I  returned  to  the  carriage  and 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  with  my  hand  on  the  door.  I 
knew  that  if  I  entered  and  drove  home  alone  with  Nina  Ran- 
dolph, I  would  be  an  engaged  man  before  I  reached  Ran- 
dolph Place.  Other  times  I  might  resist  her,  but  not 
to-night,  and  a  woman  with  a  mystery,  and  with  sundry 
other  peculiarities  besides,  is  the  last  of  her  sex  that  I 
have  any  desire  to  marry.  But  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  shut 
the  door  and  sent  her  off  by  herself,  even  had  there  been  any 
excuse  for  so  doing,  and,  as  there  was  none,  my  hesitation 
was  but  momentary,  and  I  entered,  and  took  the  seat  beside 
her. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  my  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  my  attention  fixed  upon  the  street-lamps 
without.  But  it  was  useless.  Before  five  minutes  had  passed 
I  had  turned  my  head  and  was  watching,  as  if  fascinated, 
the  dark  outline  of  her  figure,  brought  out  at  intervals  into 
sudden  relief  as  we  rolled  past  a  street-lamp.  She  lay  back 
in  her  corner  of  the  carriage  motionless,  as  if  carved  from 
stone,  and  we  had  neither  of  us  spoken  since  we  had  been 
alone.  But  I  felt  her  presence  in  every  fibre  of  my  being, 
and  her  silence  only  served  to  make  her  nearness  the  more 
felt.  I  threw  my  last  scruple  to  the  winds  ;  reason,  if  I  had 
any  left,  was  choked  in  the  passion  which  the  very  touch  of 
her  dress  drove  past  all  bounds.  -  I  flung  my  arms  about 
her  with  a  violence  which  I  had  no  power  to  soften,  and 
strained  her  to  me  in  an  embrace  in  which  all  the  unac- 
knowledged longing  and  desire  of  the  past  weeks  found  a 
momentary  satisfaction.  She  trembled  slightly,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  resist,  and  once  more  I  kissed  her,  and  felt  for 
the  moment  that  earth  was  paradise.  I  suppose  I  was  happy 
during  that  brief  time  ;  at  least  I  was  carried  for  the  mo- 
ment above  and  beyond  all  knowledge  of  earthly  and  out- 
ward things,  and,  if  it  were  not  happiness,  it  was  at  least  the 
greatest  I  shall  ever  know.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any- 
thing I  said.  I  believe  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  but  she 
made  me  no  reply,  and,  indeed,  I  asked  for  none.  The  ec- 
stasy of  the  moment  was  too  great  for  platitudes.  I  held  her 
closely  until  we  entered  Randolph  Piace,  and  then  released 
her.  We  entered  the  house  together,  but  we  exchanged  no 
words,  and  without  looking  at  me  she  flew  down  the  hall  and 
up  the  stairs,  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  I  shall  never  see 
her  again. 

Cochraine  offered  me  supper  and  wine,  but  I  refused  both, 
and  went  directly  up  to  my  room — but  not  to  sleep.  I  flung 
myself  down  upon  a  chair,  and  endeavored  to  collect  my 
ideas.  I  experienced  no  regret  in  spite  of  my  former  preju- 
dices. Now  that  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  I  was  incapable  of 
calling  up  any  but  the  pleasant  memories  I  had  of  her.  In- 
,  I  -hink  I  remembered  nothing ;  the  wheels  of  thought 


were  clogged  ;  I  only  felt;  I  was  still  in  the  past  hour ; 
every  sense  was  filled  with  the  dainty  loveliness  which  had 
taken  me  captive.  I  got  up  after  a  time,  and  walked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  room,  impatiently  longing  for  day, 
which  would  bring  me  into  her  presence  again.  I  looked 
at  my  watch  ;  it  was  three  o'clock,  and  I  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  at  sleep,  at  least.  I  turned  out  the  light,  and 
threw  myself  down  upon  my  bed,  without  undressing  ;  but 
before  long  other  causes  than  my  own  thoughts  served 
to  set  sleep  at  defiance.  Although  the  least  nervous  of  men, 
it  seemed  from  the  moment  my  footsteps  ceased  to  echo 
through  the  room  that  the  house  was  full  of  mysterious 
noises.  Although  long  past  midnight,  I  seemed  to  hear 
stealthy  footsteps  in  the  corridor  without,  while  muffled 
sounds  of  a  nature  I  could  not  define  came  from  the  rooms 
in  the  front  part  of  the  building.  The  house  is  a  large  one, 
and  my  room  was  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  hail ;  but 
the  sounds,  stifled  at  first,  grew  every  moment  more  and 
more  distinct,  until,  to  my  strained  hearing,  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  vibrated.  Suddenly  I  heard  something 
which  sounded  like  two  or  more  people  scuffling,  intermixed 
with  the  muffled  notes  of  excited  and  angry  voices.  My 
first  thought  was  that  the  house  was  being  robbed,  and  I 
sprang  from  the  bed,  opened  the  door,  and  listened.  The 
sounds  grew  louder,  as  I  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  corri- 
dor without,  and  unmistakably  proceeded  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  from  a  room  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
hall  which  I  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Randolph's.  I  went  back  to  my 
room,  took  my  pistol  from  beneath  the  pillow,  where  I  had 
placed  it,  but  before  I  had  time  to  cock  it  a  shriek  so  loud, 
so  piercing,  so  furious,  that  it  seemed  more  like  that  of  a 
wild  beast  than  of  a  human  being,  rang  through  the  house, 
and  without  another  instant's  delay  I  rushed  down  the  hall 
toward  Mrs.  Randolph's  room.  Before  I  reached  it  there 
was  another  shriek — this  time  not  so  long,  as  if  suppressed 
by  a  man's  hand — and  then  a  heavy  fall.  Without  ceremony 
I  burst  open  the  door,  but  before  I  crossed  the  threshold  I 
retreated  in  horror. 

The  room  was  ablaze  with  light.  The  curtains  and  bed- 
ding were  torn  into  shreds,  and  scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  every  breakable  thing  the  room  contained  was  in 
ruins  and  littered  the  floor.  And  in  their  midst,  held  down 
to  the  floor  by  the  man  whose  guest  I  was,  was  a  struggling, 
scratching,  biting  woman  whom  I  with  difficulty  recognized 
as  Mrs.  Randolph.  Her  weak,  silly  face  was  swollen  and 
disfigured,  almost  past  recognition  ;  her  hair,  matted  and 
ragged,  hung  in  scant  locks  about  her  blood-shot,  rolling 
eyes  ;  her  night-dress  and  dressing-gown  were  in  tatters. 
Over  her  foaming  mouth  was  the  broad  hand  of  the  man, 
Charles  Cochraine,  while  with  the  other  he  helped  Mr. 
Randolph  hold  her  down.  Mrs.  Winehardt,  her  face  purple 
and  her  dress  in  disorder,  stood  by  the  mantel  wringing  her 
hands,  crying  and  muttering  beneath  her  breath.  All  the 
horrible  picture  I  saw  in  a  flash,  and  at  the  moment  of  my 
entrance  I  also  heard  a  low  cry  and  the  sound  of  a  closing 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  but  saw  nothing  but  the 
vanishing  train  of  a  woman's  dress.  Like  a  man  in  a  night- 
mare I  stood  and  watched  the  squirming,  hideous  Thing  on 
the  floor  before  me,  powerless  to  retreat  or  advance  until  Mr. 
Randolph  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  me.  He  released 
his  hold  as  if  his  hands  had  suddenly  been  deprived  of  their 
strength,  and  stood  upright.  His  face  was  ghastly  and  hag- 
gard and  covered  with  great  drops  of  perspiration. 

"  St.  John  ! "  he  gasped,  (;  you  !  For  God's  sake,  go  back 
to  your  room.  Go  at  once  and  shut  the  door  ;  I  will  explain 
to-morrow." 

Mechanically  I  obeyed,  taking  one  last  fascinated  glance 
at  the  creature  in  Cochraine's  grasp.  She  was  no  longer 
struggling  ;  she  had  become  suddenly  quiet,  and  was  laugh- 
ing and  muttering  to  herself. 

[to  be  continued.] 


An  ingenious  stationer  (says  a  gentleman,  writing  from 
New  York  to  this  city)  has  recently  got  out  a  number  of 
dinner-cards  that  have  sold  like  wildfire.  They  are  called 
"  conversation  dinner-cards,"  and  consist  of  two  cards  folded 
together  and  tied  with  a  ribbon,  with  the  name  of  the  guest 
printed  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  hostess  on  the  reverse. 
After  the  soup  is  taken  off,  the  men  unt'e  the  ribbon  and  open 
the  cards.  Within  is  neatly  written  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  expected  to  converse.  It  is  presumed  it  will  take  him 
about  three  courses  to  exhaust  this  subject,  so  that  the  ladies 
open  their  cards  after  the  fourth  course,  and  a  new  line  of 
conversation  begins  on  the  subjects  presented  within  the 
cards.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  a  satirically  inclined  hostess.  For  instance,  what  could 
be  a  more  harrowing  experience  for  a  fashionable  young  man 
than  to  have  to  take  a  "blue  stocking"  down  to  dinner,  and 
on  opening  his  card  find  such  a  subject  as  "  Various  theories 
of  psychology,"  or  some  other  kindred  subject?  It  must  put 
the  hostess  to  considerable  study  to  select  the  best  subjects 
for  her  guests.  It  would  be  a  good  scheme  under  some  cir- 
cumstances to  take  whatever  the  guest  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for.  If  he  is  a  big  man  and  uncommonly  ignorant, 
put  the  single  subject  "  Titans"  on  his  card,  and  leave  him 
to  struggle  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Or  she  may  be  good- 
natured;  if  he  is  a  well  dressed  man,  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  the  recent  style  of  ordering  clothes  here  and  having  them 
made  in  London  ;  also  ask  him  which  of  the  importing 
houses  he  prefers,  and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  score  of  agents  now  in  town  who  go  about  soliciting 
orders  for  English  houses,  and  make  suits  for  twenty  five 
and  thirty  dollars  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  which  could 
not  be  bought  here  for  fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  Such  a  subject 
as  this  might  strike  a  young  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  front  of  his  glass.  About  the  best  subject  for  young 
ladies  would  be,  "  Last  summer  "  and  "  Crabs."  I  never  met 
a  young  girl  yet  who  did  not  talk  more  or  less  about  last 
summer,  and  I  don't  think  crabs  were  ever  brought  on  a 
table  that  they  did  not  inspire  anecdotes  of  crabbing  the 
year  before.  When  it  comes  to  selecting  the  subjects  for 
the  women,  I  own  I  am  entirely  at  sea.  I  think  if  I  were 
giving  a  dinner  party  I  should  put  on  every  woman's  card, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Worth?"  and  trust  to  luck  for  the 
rest.  

Conceit  Talk  :  First  Young  lady — "  Have  you  read  all  the 
Seaside  novels?"  Second  Young  Lady — "  Mercy,  no  ;  have 
you?"    "No  j  but  I'm  going  to."    Sweet  gir 


FLOTSAM    AND  JETSAM. 


Some  remarkable  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  north  of  Fin- 
land by  Professor  Lendstrbm,  of  Helsingfors  :  At  about  sixty-seven  de- 
grees north  Professor  Lendstrbm  placed  a  network  of  copper  wire, 
terminating  in  many  perpendicular  points,  on  the  top  of  two  mount- 
ains, one  of  which  is  six  thousand  feet  high.  This  network  of  wire  he 
connected  with  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  each  hill,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  astonishing  result,  as  foreseen,  was  the  formation  of  an 
aurora  borealis,  rising  above  the  mountain  top  to  an  elevation  estimated 
at  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  atmospheric  electricity  attracted 
to  the  earth  by  the  copper  created  this  interesting  phenomenon. 


It  is  something  of  a  nuisance  to  have  the  bell  which  witnesses  the 
registration  of  street  railway  lares  forever  ringing  in  one's  ears,  but  an 
Englishman  has  invented  a  register  which  makes  a  positively  imperti- 
nent demand  upon  the  passenger's  attention.  From  the  edges  of  a  cir- 
cular box  issue  six  button-like  projections,  each  bearing  a  different 
figure.  If  the  fare  of  a  passenger  be  twopence,  the  button  bearing  the 
figure  two  is  held  toward  him,  and  he  registers  his  own  fare  by  turning 
the  button.  Other  fares,  up  to  sixpence,  can  be  similarly  registered. 
The  registration  is  indicated  by  the  sounding  of  a  bell  as  the  button  is 
turned.  The  box,  when  opened  at  the  company's  office,  shows  upon 
its  dials  the  number  of  fares  and  the  amount  paid,  according  to  the 
passenger's  own  register. 

Some  remarkable  pearls  lately  found  near  La  Paz,  Lower  California, 
have  excited  much  interest.  Three  such  extraordinary  events  took 
place  during  the  month  of  March.  Probably  the  largest  pearl  on  rec- 
ord, weighing  seventy-five  carats,  was  found  toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember. The  fisherman  sold  it  on  the  spot  for  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  however,  was  an  insignificant  sum  compared  with  its  real 
value.  Now  comes  the  announcement  that  one  of  the  fishermen  em- 
ployed has  just  discovered  a  finely  tinted  and  perfectly  formed  pearl 
weighing  forty- seven  carats,  and  valued  on  the  spot  at  five  thousand 
dollars  ;  while  yet  another  pearl  was  found  about  the  same  time,  small- 
er than  the  former,  but  of  perfect  shade,  weighing  forty  carats  and  val- 
ued at  three  thousand  dollars. 


The  following,  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  Charles  I.'s  death — viz, 
Philip  Henry — wilt  be  interesting  to  many  :  "  1648-49.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1648,  I  had  leave  given  mee  to  goe  and  see.my  Faiher 
&  during  my  stay  there  at  that  time  at  Whitehall  it  was  that  I  saw  the 
beheading  of  King  Charles  the  first  He  went  by  our  door  on  Foot 
each  day  that  hee  was  carry'd  by  water  to  Westminter,  lor  he  took  Barge 
at  Gardenstayres  where  he  liv'd,  &  once  hee  spoke  to  my  Father  &  say'd 
Art  thou  alive  yet?  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  which  was  Tuesday, 
January  30,  I  stood  amongst  the  crowd  in  street  before  Whitehall  gate, 
where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  and  saw  what  was  done,  but  was  not  so 
near  as  to  hear  anything.  The  Blow  1  saw  given,  &  can  truly  say  with 
a  sad  heart,  at  the  instant  whereof,  I  remember  wel,  there  was  such  a 
Grone  by  the  Thousands  then  present  as  I  never  heard  before  &  I  desire 
1  may  never  hear  again.  There  was  according  to  Order  one  Troop 
immediately  marching  fromwards  Charing-cross  to  Westmr  &  another 
fromwards  Westmr  to  Charing-cross  purposely  to"  masker  the  "people, 
&  to  disperse  &  scatter  them,  so  that  I  had  much  adoe  amongst  the 
rest  to  escape  home  without  hurt."— Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Hen- 
ry, London,  1882,  p.  12.  Philip  Henry  was  then  eighteen,  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  having  heen  elected  from  Westminster  school 
in  May,  1647.  In  addition  to  his  historiat  value,  the  passage  contained 
two  words  which  seldom  occur— the  verb  "  to  masker,"  and  the  prepo- 
sition "  fromwards."     Both  of  these  in  Latham's  Johnson  are  marked 


A  writer  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  relates  the  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  "  Texas,"  as  told  to  her  by  General  Sam  Houston  when  she 
was  a  little  girL  General  Houston  had  it  from  an  Indian  chief,  as  lol- 
lows  :  "A  long  time  ago,  when  the  Spaniards  overran  and  plundered 
Mexico,  some  of  the  red  men  left  them  and  came  toward  the  rising  sun. 
They  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  not  knowing  what  lay  before  them, 
entered  upon  the  great  salt  marshes.  They  traveled  many  days  and 
found  but  little  sweet  water  or  game.  The  weather  grew  hot  and  the 
little  streams  dried  up,  and  the  grass  withered,  and  many  old  men  and 
women  and  children  died  of  thirst.  One  day,  after  many  weeks  of 
weary  walking,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who  had  been  sent  ahead  to 
reconnoitre,  came  running  back,  and  said:  'We  have  found  water; 
come  on  ! '  This  good  news  put  new  life  into  their  veins,  and  although 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  dry,  flat,  bald  prairie,  the  scouts  were 
standing  still,  calling  and  beckoning  to  them,  and  pointing  toward 
something  apparently  at  their  feet.  At  length  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  braves  were  standing.  Fifty  feet  below  them  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Colorado  sang  a  melody  to  heaven.  Beyond,  far  as  even 
an  Indian  vision  could  reach,  stretched  agreen  expanse.  The  tall  mes- 
quite  grass,  yielding  to  the  breath  of  the  gentle  south  wind,  rolled  in 
vast  billows  of  verdure  under  the  ardent  summer  pun.  Little  '  islands ' 
of  mesquite  trees  dotted  this  grassy  sea,  and  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer 
grazed  in  peaceful  ignorance  of  an  enemy's  approach.  Forgetting  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  even  thirst  in  this  delicious  vision,  the  red  men  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  cried  out  :  '  Tehas  !  Tehas  ! '  '  Tehas  '  is  the 
nearest  approach  in  English  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Texas,  and 
it  means — so  the  narrator  explains — Paradise." 


"The  seven  wonders  of  Corea  are  as  follows,"  says  an  English 
traveler  :  "  The  first  is  a  certain  hot  mineral  spring  near  a  place  called 
Km-shintao,  the  healing  properties  of  which  are  believed  to  be  miracu- 
lous. Its  virtues  are  in  constant  vigor,  and  so  great  are  they  that  they 
have  never  failed  in  erhc  icy  within  the  memory  of  man.  No  matter 
what  disease  may  afflict  the  patient,  a  dip  in  these  healing  waters  will 
prove  as  sure  a  care  as  the  bath  in  Jordan  d'd  to  leprous  Naaman. 
The  second  wonrier  is  also  connected  with  water.  There  are  two 
springs  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other — in  fact, 
there  is  almost  the  breadth  of  the  entire  peninsula  between  them. 
These  have  two  peculiarities — while  one  is  full,  the  other  is  empty  ; 
and  the  Coiems  ssem  to  believe  that  somewhere  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  there  is  a  mysterious  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity  at  stated  intervals  ol  time,  filling  one  spring  while  it 
empties  the  other.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  phenomenon  is  that 
the  water  is  so  strongly  sweet  that  whatever  is  cooked  in  it,  no  matter 
how  bad  it  may  be  of  itseti ,  immediately  acquires  a  most  delicious  taste. 
The  third  is  called  Cold  Wind  Cavern.  There  is  a  cave  somewhere  in 
the  mountains,  in  which  a  mysterious  wind  blows  perpetually — a  wind 
so  cold  as  to  pierce  to  the  very  bones,  and  so  strong  that  the  most 
powerful  man  is  unable  to  stand  against  it.  The  fourth  wonder  is  the 
ineradicable  forest.  There  is  a  large  grove  of  pine  trees  that  sprout 
again  directly  they  are  cut  down.  It  matters  not  what  injury  is  done  to 
the  root— nothing  will  avail  to  destroy  it,  but  up  it  will  sprout  again  in 
no  time,  like  a  phcemx  from  its  own  ashes.  The  filth  wonder  is  more 
wonderful  still.  This  is  the  floating  stone ;  and  a  temple  has  been 
reared  in  its  honor,  called  the  Fou  Shin  Miao.  In  front  of  the  temple 
stands,  or  appears  to  stand,  the  extraordinary  stone.  It  is  of  great 
bulk,  and  a  sort  of  irregular  cube  in  shape.  To  all  appearance  it  is 
resting  on  the  ground,  and  perfectly  Iree  from  all  support  on  any  side. 
But,  il  two  men,  standing  at  opposite  ends  of  it,  hold  each  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  thread,  they  will  find  themselves  able  to  pass  the  thread  under 
the  stone  without  encountering  any  obstacle !  In  other  words,  the 
stone  is  actually  hovering  a  little  way  above  the  earth.  The  sixth  won- 
der also  consists  of  a  stone,  but  a  stone  of  a  more  practically  useful 
niture.  It  is  called  the  warm  rock,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  hill  upon 
which  there  is  a  pavilion,  or  kiosque,  for  the  benefit  of  travelers.  Here 
they  may  rest  and  pass  the  night.  However  cold  the  weather  may  be 
there  is  no  stove,  nor  any  need  for  one  ;  the  stone  on  which  the  rest- 
house  stands  diffuses  its  wonderful  and  benign  warmth  through  every 
room  in  it,  and  the  poorest  may  bask  in  its  comfort.  The  seventh 
wonder  is  a  drop  of  the  sweat  of  Buddha.  Around  the  large  temple 
where  it  is  enshrined,  for  thirty  paces  square,  not  a  blade  of  grass  will 
grow  ;  there  are  no  treps,  no  flowers  ;  the  very  birds  aand  animals  de- 
sert it,  instinctively  recoiling  from  profaning  with  their  lootfaU  a  plot 
of  ground  so  holy." 
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PARIS     PAINTERS. 


Our  French  Correspondent  Pays  a  Visit  to  Some  Famous      f  dios. 


The  most  delightful  profession  in  the  world  must  be,  I 
should  imagine,  that  of  a  successful  French  artist,  in  love 
with  his  art,  and  living,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  iji 
Paris.  They  go  everywhere,  by  right  of  conquest,  see  every- 
thing, hear  everything,  know  every  one,  and  every  one  knows 
them.  They  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  French  aris- 
tocracy. Even  the  plutocracy  is  often  obliged  to  give  them 
the  wall  ;  a  Rothschild  will  hardly  have  preeminence  over  a 
Meissonnier,  or  a  Soubeyran  over  a  Munkacsy.  Dramatic 
authors,  very  influential  journalists,  and  a  few  fashionable 
women  like  the  Princess  Mathilde  and  (shall  we  say?)  the 
beautiful  Madame  Bernadaki,  alone  dispute  the  social  palm 
with  them,  and  even  these  have  not  the  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  artists,  for  authors  and  journalists  work  desper- 
ately hard  for  their  social  position,  and  fashionable  women 
— cotodettes  or  coquettes — have  all  the  harassing  responsi- 
bilities of  receptions,  and  balls,  and  visiting,  upon  their 
shoulders. 

All  this  has  been  peculiarly  and  freshly  borne  in  upon  me 
this  week  ;  for  I  have  (agreeable  to  a  good  and  pleasant 
custom)  just  been  making  the  round  of  the  studios.  To- 
morrow will  be  that  dreadful  and  fateful  "  sending-in  day." 
All  the  artists  in  France — and  a  good  many  out  of  it — are  at 
this  moment  in  wild  excitement.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other Salon  exhibition,  and  five  thousand  eager  hearts  are 
panting  with  supense  and  anticipation. 

Suppose  we  ramble  through  one  of  these  studios  once 
more  together?  I  assure  you  many  of  them  are  well  worth 
a  visit.  Munkacsy's,  for  instance,  in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers, 
is  truly  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  I  might  add,  "  a  joy  forever," 
but  for  certain  drawbacks,  among  which,  did  not  my  gal- 
lantry forbid,  I  might  include  the  presence  of  Madame  Munk- 
acsy— a  worthy  but  slightly  overpowering  lady,  who  some- 
how always  seems  to  pop  in  and  out  at  the  wrong  moment. 
The  outside  of  the  house  is  deceptive  ;  a  rather  plain, 
square,  red  brick  structure,  with  two  pendant  lamps  at  the  en- 
trance gate,  and  an  equally  plain  white  stone  building  next 
door  to  it,  in  which  at  this  very  instant  the  great  Hungarian 
is  probably  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  newest  and 
most  ambitious  work,  "  Christ  on  Calvary." 

But  once  you  get  within  the  entrance  gate,  past  the  lynx- 
eyed  Cerberus  who  keeps  watch  in  the  lodge — or  loge — on 
the  left,  you  find  yourself  in  an  atmosphere  of  artistic  splen- 
dor and  taste,  superior,  perhaps,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Paris.  A  gorgeous  flunkey  awaits  you  at  the  foot  of  a  su- 
perb oak  staircase,  and  bears  your  card  aloft  to  a  sumptuous 
room,  lighted  by  a  large  window  looking  on  the  avenue, 
in  which  you  may  have  to  stay  five  or  ten  minutes  while  the 
master  finishes  his  coffee  in  the  adjoining  salle  a  manger,  or 
disposes  of  some  aristocratic  model  who  may  happen  to  be 
"posing"  in  the  the  studio  above.  However,  you  need 
never  regret  being  detained,  for  the  room  you  are  in — the 
salon — well  repays  examination.  Every  chair,  curtain,  and 
ornament  in  it  is  of  the  richest  and  rarest.  Costly  plush, 
embroidered  and  of  different  shades,  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  harmony  of  the  interior.  The  walls  are  hung  with  plush, 
the  chairs  and  lounges  are  covered  with  plush,  the  portieres 
are  of  plush.  Deep  red  and  pale  eau  de  Nil  blue  appear  to 
predominate  ;  but  they  are  so  subtly  mingled  with  other 
.shades  and  tints  that  it  is  difficult  to  swear  to  it.  Oriental- 
ism is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  objects  of  "virtue  and 
bigotry  "  which  are  strewn  about  with  a  lavish  hand.  Seve- 
ral exquisite  Venetian  glass  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  ap- 
plique's— a  wealth  of  miirors,  several  landscapes  by  Dau- 
bigny,  and  a  large  portrait  of  Madame  Munkacsy  conspicu- 
ous among  them — complete  the  right  royal  luxuriousness  of 
the  interior. 

Presently  a  door,  which  you  had  not  noticed,  will  open, 
and  in  may  sail  a  very  big,  very  "  loud,"  very  showy,  and  not 
very  refined  lady,  attired  in  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  ratlfer 
carelessly  with  soiled  lace — Madame  Munkacsy,  she  who 
was  the  Baroness  de  la  Marche  before  the  painter  married 
her.  This  imposing  person  will  welcome  you,  after  her  own 
fashion,  and  possibly  escort  you  up  another  flight  of  stairs, 
past  the  handsome  trophies  and  magnificent  Oriental  hang- 
ings which  adorn  the  walls,  to  the  threshold  of  the  "  mas- 
ter's" sanctuary  of  sanctuaries,  his  studio,  in  which  you  will 
behold  a  tall,  spare,  square-shouldered,  Tartar-eyed  and 
Tartar- cheeked  man,  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty,  silently  at 
work.  He  does  not  strike  you  as  being  a  cordial  or  demon- 
strative man — nor,  indeed,  is  he.  Far  from  it — rather  a 
sullen  and  disagreeable  man,  not  above  sulking  or  even 
saying  snappish  things — in  German — 10  his  wife,  when  that 
excellent  creature's  conversational  flow  grows  too  much  for 
him.  What  strikes  one  at  once,  as  it  struck  one  in  Gam- 
betta,  (poor  Gambetta — how  quickly  he  is  being  forgotten 
here  !)  is  the  premature  grayness  of  his  hair,  which  he  wears 
en  brosse,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  brown  color  of  his 
Victor  Emanuel  mustache. 

If  the  salon  down-stairs  was  royal  in  its  splendor,  the 
studio  is  imperial ;  a  dream  of  carved  oak,  Japanese  silk  em- 
broidery, gobelin  tapestry,  plush  and  velvet,  and  cloth  of 
gold,  with — in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  oddly  discordant,  as 
though  a  mean  remorse  had  seized  the  artist  (or  his  wife  ? ) 
at  the  sight  of  the  splendor  of  the  interior — a  commonplace, 
paltry,  vulgar  table  and  a  green  canopy,  on  which  you  are 
pressingly  invited  to  be  seated  and  to  admire  ;  for  admira- 
tion is  positively  expected  and  exacted  of  you.  Munkacsy 
has  grown  proud  and  haughty  since  he  had  that  national 
welcome  given  him  in  his  native  country  a  year  or  so  ago. 
His  head  has  been  slightly  turned  by  his  triumphs  ;  and  the 
painter  of  the  "  Christ  on  Calvary  "  has  certainly  not  taken 
a  lesson  in  humility  from  his  divine  model.  Time  was 
when  little  Mischko  was  glad  enough  to  make  a  few  dollars, 
or  florins,  by  painting  sjgn-boards  and  such  like  "pot- 
boilers" as  he  strolled  about  Austria  and  Hungary.  But  in 
those  days  his  name  was  not  yet  Munkacsy,  and  the  baroness 
existed  only  potentially.  Even  now,  by  the  bye,  the  most 
celebrated  of  contemporary  painters  (excepting  hardly  Meis- 
sonnier, Millais,  or  Hans  Makart)  is  not  free  from  the  ne- 
cessity-parodoxical  though  it  may  seem,  of  painting  "pot- 
boilers." He  was  long  known  by  them  in  London  far  better 
than  by  his  "  Christ  before  Pilate  "  and  his  "  Milton,"  and  if 
you  drop  in  unexpectedly  at  the  Avenue  de  Villiers  any  after- 


noon (except  Fridays,  when  he  "  receives  "),  you  will  probably 
find  him  stealthily  touching  up  some  picture  which  will  be 
entitled  "  Flowers  for  Papa,"  or  "  Mamma's  Birthday,"  and 
ornament  the  walls  of  a  Manchester  cotton  king,  or  a  Wall 
Street  "  bull  "  ot  "  bear  " ;  for  Munkacsy,  like  many  another 
artist,  has  sold  himself  to  the  devil.  He  is,  unless  report 
lies  grossly,  entirely  in  the  clutches  of  the  picture-dealers, 
and  obliged  to  do  their  bidding. 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  studio  of  Edouard  Manet, 
which  I  was  in  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  Poor  Manet,  whom 
I  have  always  suspected  of  being  just  the  least  bit  crazed, 
"  hangs  out "  in  a  cold  and  barn-like  atelier,  in  the  Rue 
d'Amsterdam.  A  cheerless  den  of  a  place,  bare  of  all  dec- 
oration but  the  rejected  and  unsold  lucubrations  of  Monsieur 
Edouard  Manet.  Here  and  there  an  easel,  and  a  cheap 
table,  a  cheaper  sofa,  and  a  few  hard-backed  chairs.  The 
"father  of  impressionism"  and  open-air  painting  is  curious 
enough  to  contemplate.  A  slangy,  slapdash,  reckless  kind 
of  a  man  he  looks  altogether,  as  he  sits  astride  on  a  chair 
dashing  extraordinary  colors  on  to  the  canvas  in  front  of 
him.  Manet's  color,  you  know,  is  "one  of  those  things  no 
fellah  can  understand,"  or  be  expected  to  understand.  It  is 
evolved  (like  much  of  this  farcical  but  famous  artist's  forms) 
from  the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness,  and  resembles 
nothing  ordinary  morals  see  either  in  nature  or  their  wildest 
pork-and-cucumber  nightmares.  Lively  violet  is  the  hue  the 
painter  generally  chooses  to  represent  shadows,  though  he 
sometimes  takes  it  into  his  head  to  employ  his  favorite  pig- 
ment for  the  opposite  effects  of  sunshine.  His  flesh  is  com- 
monly suggested  by  violent  splashes  of  blue,  green,  red,  and 
yellow,  with  a  thick  black  line  around  them,  like  the  leaden 
setting  of  figures  in  a  painted  window.  He  cares  little  for 
drawing,  and  nothing  at  all  for  delicacy,  and  what  he  calls 
his  "  pictures  "  are  really  nothing  more  than  huge,  wrong- 
headed,  garish,  vulgar  caricatures,  with  a  touch  of  erratic 
talent  in  them,  and  that  is  all.  Yet  (it  makes  one  burst  with 
laughter  only  to  think  of  it)  Manet  is  gravely  held  up  by 
many  people  here — among  them  several  critics — as  the  head 
of  a  school.  Yes,  of  a  school.  Ye  immortal  gods  I  And 
Zola,  the  chaste  author  of  " L'Assommoir "  and  "Nana" 
worships  him. 

While  Manet  "slangs"  two  or  three  of  his  pupils  (for  he 
has  pupils),  and  chucks  a  pretty  but  flashy  looking  model 
(who  is  sitting  for  her  portrait,  in  a  half  undress,  with  bare 
arms  and  shoulders)  under  the  chin,  we  may  take  a  glance — 
only  a  glance,  for  a  prolonged  inspection  might  be  dangerous 
to  our  mental  faculties — at  the  remarkable  works  which 
cover  the  walls,  bestrew  the  floor,  and  are  piled  up  high  in 
every  corner  of  the  studio.  First  and  foremost,  we  have  a 
suggestive  study  of  "Nana,"  in  a  petticoat  arid  not  much 
besides,  engaged  in  admiring  herself,  as  she  makes  her 
toilette  before  a  looking-glass.  Next  to  this,  a  fearful  com- 
position representing  a  nude  female,  a  black  eunuch,  a  cat, 
and  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Farther  on  is  a  mysterious  "  Har- 
mony," or,  to  speak  truly,  perhaps  I  should  say  "  discord,"  in 
strong  blues,  greens,  and  reds,  apparently  intended  for  the 
presentment  of  two  "  groggy  "  persons,  a  male  and  female, 
in  a  boat.  Facing  this  hangs  one  of  the  works  by  which  the 
painter  was  represented  at  the  Salon  two  years  ago — a  mar- 
velous depiction,  in  emerald  green  and  violet,  of  an  apish 
gommeux  and  a  young  woman  (presumably  his  amante)  at 
an  open-air  restaurant  table,  with  a  smudgy  waiter  watching 
them  in  the  background.  Next  is  the  artist's  contribution 
to  last  year's  Salon,  "  A  Barmaid  at  the  Folies  Bergeres," 
thanks  to  which,  and  the  audacious  puffery  of  his  friends  on 
the  press,  he  was  awarded  a  medal  and  the  red  ribbon  of 

the  Legion.     And  next But  if   I   were  to  enumerate 

and  describe  all  the  atrocities  which  cumber  this  studio,  I 
should  fill  six  volumes. 

Like  Munkacsy,  Manet  has  his  little  court  of  toadies  and 
admirers,  though  they  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  class  or 
category.  The  men  and  women  who  buzz  about  the  easel  of 
ihe  painter  of  "Milton"  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  the 
world  calls  respectable.  The  hangers  on  at  Manet's,  male 
and  female,  are  more  Bohemian.  Here  you  may  meet  Henri 
Rochefort  and  his  mistress  ;  Pertuisel,  the  lion-hunter  and 
lady-killer  ;  Mesdemoiselles  Amanda  and  Lolotte,  from  the 
neighboring  cafi-chantant,  and  possibly  a  second-rate  act- 
ress or  two,  with  an  occasional  cocotle  and  a  circus-rider. 

Bohemia  seems  very  far  away,  however,  at  the  last  studio 
to  which  we  shall  pay  a  flying  visit,  before  we  part  company 
to-day.  This  is  the  abode  of  Jacquet.-  It  is  a  low,  solid,  stone 
structure,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Prony  and  the  Avenue 
Wagram.  Jacquet,  despite  his  occasional  fits  of  irascibility 
— fits  in  which  he  pictorially  slaughters  his  enemy,  Alexandre 
D  umas — is  naturally  calm  and  courtly,  and  a  lover  of  courtly 
splendor,  which,  in  his  house  and  pictures,  takes  the  form  of 
sheeny  satin  costumes,  heavy  veiled  drapery,  quaint  and 
curious  Henri  II.  furniture.  The  painter  (who  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  women)  matches  his  house  and  surround- 
ings admirably.  He  is  dressed  as  faultlessly  as  Albert  Ed- 
ward himself.  His  manner  is  well-bred  and  polished.  The 
cut  of  his  beard  and  the  shape  of  his  nose  give  him  a  vague, 
far-off  resemblance  to  one  of  the  French  kings — which  one 
I  can't  at  this  moment  remember — and  they  say  he  yields  to 
no  king  in  his  devotion  to  the  sex.  Passe- Paktout. 

Paris,  March  21,  1883. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Shattered  Dreams. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  poet,  dreamily,  as  he  looked  over  the 
columns  of  an  agricultural  paper,  "  Bokhara  clover  must  be 
good  for  cows.  Bokhara,  Bokhara — yes,  that  sounds  like  a 
red-Burgundy  name.  But  it  is  a  lovely  and  perfect  rhyme 
for  Clara,  and  I  guess  I'll  keep  it  to  put  in  that  poem, 
'  Heartfoam,'  which  I  am  now  writing.  Then  I  shall  rhyme 
'vellicate'  with  'delicate,1  and  'vesicate'  with  'desiccate,' 
and  the  boys  will  all " 

"  Bill  ! "  broke  in  a  rough  voice  from  the  outer  office, 
"Bill!" 

"  Yes  ! "  replied  the  poet. 

"Are  you  doing  anything  now?" 

"  No,  sir  !  "  responded  the  poet. 

"Well,"  said  the  man  in  the  outer  office,  "  I  wish  you 
would  fetch  up  another  scuttle  of  coal  and  sweep  these  ashes 
up,  and  then  go  out  and  fetch  in  a  quart  of  beer.  Here's 
the  fifteen  cents,  and  be  as  lively  as  you  can." 

And  the  author  of  "  Heartfoam  "  got  slowly  upon  his  feet 
and  walked  off  as  languidly  as  though  stricken  with  malaria. 
—Puck.  

The  Monkey  Barber  Laid  Up. 

"  I  see  von  of  der  Wanderpilts  has  a  pig  pall  giflfen,"  said 
the  German  barber  near  the  Cooper  Institute.  "  It  vos  un- 
der der  brodection  uf  >der  same  bolice  vich  vill  glub  owid  uf 
you  und  me  der  sduffing,  but  vich  if  Chay  Gould  should  vont 
to  catch  the  writer  of  some  voolish  ledders  alretty,  der 
whole  department  vill  knock  off  der  vork  uf  addending  to 
der  city,  und  vill  look  endirely  afder  Chay  Gould's  affairs. 
Chiminy  hooky  I  dot  vos  vorth  a  dollar  und  a  haf  choost  to 
look  at  dot  pall.  I  vos  asdonished  at  not  nodicing  any  uf  der 
bicturesque  gosdumes  uf  der  vorking  beople.  Dem  vould 
haf  lookt  pully  prushing  against  der  kings  und  brinces  und 
dings.  But  I  subbose  nopoddy  vould  care  to  put  on  der 
glothes  of  laporers  und  meganics,  fur  fear  all  dem  bolicemen 
vould  fall  on  'em  und  glub  'em  undil  dere  vould  peen  only 
heabs  of  glothes  und  a  few  ploodsdains  der  sitevalk  owitsite. 

"  I  see  dem  hat  Mr.  Deffil  und  Mrs.  Deffil  in  der  growt. 
Dot's  der  first  I  effer  heard  of  Mis.  Deffil ;  but  I  alvas  sus- 
bected  it.  Uf  you  see  a  man  gitting  along  so  goot  like  der 
deffil  you  can  most  der  dime  peen  sure  he  has  got  a  vife  to 
helb  him  ;  und  uf  you  hear  beople  say,  '  I  pet  you  dere  is  a 
vooman  py  der  poddom  of  it,'  you  can  make  owit  your  mind 
dem  are  aboud  some  sort  of  deffiltry  sbeaking." 

"  Where  is  the  Monkey  Barber?" 

"  He  is  lait  up  from  fooling  mit  an  Ing-lish  choke— dot 
kind  of  a  rittle  vere  von  vord  means  choost  der  same  und 
also  someding  deefrent,  alretty.  Dere  comes  in  a  man  und 
to  me  says  :  '  You  peen  marrit,  ain't  it  ?  *  '  Yes,'  I  says,  '  a 
leedle,  vonce.'  '  Veil,'  he  says,  '  ven  is  your  vife  not  a  lady 
half  der  dime  ? '  Veil,  now,  I  peen  pizzy  too  much  to  vaste 
much  dalk  on  such  nicker  minsdrel  dings,  so  I  says  :  '  I  gif 
it  right  avay.'  '  Your  vife  is  in  der  day  time  a  lady,'  says  he, 
'  but  not  at  night,  pecause  cilery  night  she  is  a-bed.' 

"  Dot  monkey  parber  he  had  to  vent  und  fool  mit  dot 
choke.  He  goes  right  avay  ofer  to  der  peer  saloon,  und 
sees  der  enchineer  from  der  corner  arount,  und  says  to  him: 
"  Your  vife  is  no  laty,  und  I  can  broof  it.'  Dot  chendleman 
he  vent  on  choost  like  a  bile-drifer,  und  chumped  on  der 
parber's  negk,  und  chucked  him  arount  undil  der  parber  vos 
in  four  or  fife  blaces  at  vonce.  He  sent  for  me,  und  so  soon 
I  reckernized  him  I  sayt  : 

" '  Ah,  ha  I  I  dolt  you  so.  If  you  fool  yourself  mit  some 
purns  you  peen  sure  to  gatch  fire.' " — New  York  Sun. 


Miss  Jeannie  Chamberlain,  or  Chamberlayne,  as  she  now 
prefers  to  spell  her  name,  will  not  return  to  this  country,  as 
has  been  reported,  this  spring.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  has  taken 
a  furnished  Belgravian  mansion  for  the  London  season,  and 
her  fair  daughter  will  probably  be  as  great  a  belle  in  the 
court  circle  as  she  was  last  year.  It  is  said  that  his  Royal 
Highness  of  Wales  has  already  selected  a  suitable  guardian 
for  this  transplanted  western  flower,  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  season  it  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  is  not  eligibly 
and  satisfactorily  mated.  American  girls,  however,  are  not 
always  ready  to  be  dictated  to  in  matters  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, and  it  is  possible  that  the  Prince's  candidate  may 
share  the  fate  of  two  other  English  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
position,  the  honor  of  whose  alliance  Miss  Chamberlain  has 
already  declined. 

A  mute  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  when  requested  by  the  deceased's  brother  to  tell  a  gen. 
tleman  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  said  :  "  Please,  sir, 
the  corpse's  brother  would  like  to  tek  a  glass  0'  wine  wi'  ye." 


The  Town  Terrier. 

While  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  and  most  gorgeously  at- 
tired of  the  throng  at  the  Vanderbilt  ball,  Herbert  Slade, 
the  Maori  prize-fighter,  whispered  in  my  ear.  He  was  grace- 
fully attired  as  Tom  Thumb,  and  looked  the  character  to 
the  life. 

"  Look,"  said  Slade,  "  at  that  Queen  of  Night,  who  has 
just  brushed  by  a  twenty-five-thousand-dollar  chair.  Notice 
her  head-dress." 

I  did  so.  The  lady  who  wore  it  was  certainly  the  most 
richly  dressed  person  in  the  ball-room  ;  for  enwreathed  in 
her  hair  were  two  certified  checks  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  each. 

I  had  an  interesting  adventure  at  this  entertainment.  L 
stumbled  across  August  Belmont  and  Tony  Pastor,  arm-in- 
arm. 

"  You  will  never  guess  what  character  I'm  supposed  to 
represent — do  you  think  he  will,  Tony  ?  "  remarked  Gus  to 
me. 

"  Nixie,"  remarked  Tony,  in  silvery  tones. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  in  my  most  familiar  strains,  "  yon  have 
disguised  yourself  as  a  bloated  capitalist." 

The  laughter  that  ensued  at  this  bon  mot  almost  shook 
the  building  to  its  foundation,  and  consequently  disturbed 
many  of  the  dancers. 

The  only  really  objectionable  feature  at  the  Vanderbilt 
ball  was  the  price  of  sandwiches,  which  was  ten  cents.  I 
did  not  object  to  five  cents  for  lager,  but  ten  cents  for  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  a  sliver  of  meat  was  really  too  much.  I  think 
it  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  invitation — not  that 
the  guests  were  not  amply  able  to  pay  for  the  refreshments  ; 
but  it  was  awkward  to  circulate  among  the  company  endeav- 
oring to  get  change  for  thousand-dollar  bills,  and  there  was 
unusual  scarcity  of  small  coins. 

The  handsomest  persons  at  the  entertainment  were  John 
Kelly  and  Lydia  E.  Pinkham.  Their  costumes  were  very 
much  admired.  Mr.  Kelly  was  Brian  Boru,  from  an  original 
photograph.     Mrs.  Pinkham  was  Aurora. — Puck. 


Before  the  present  Divorce  Court,  with  its  especial  judge, 
was  established,  the  London  divorce  suits  were  brought 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  Lord 
Penzance  was  president.  A  lady  well  known  to  the  fashion- 
able world  at  that  time  was  heard  to  say  to  a  relation  of 
Lady  Penzance  :  "  How  I  envy  Lady  Penzance  I  I  wish 
that  I  were  in  her  place."  "  Why  ?  "  exclaimed  her  listener, 
a  good  deal  astonished  at  this  wish.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  because  she  must  hear  so  many  delightfully  interesting 
stories." 


THE       ARGONATTT 


SOCIETY. 


The  Coleman- Bland  lag:  Wedding. 

The  most  noticeable  event  of  the  week  was  the  Coleman- 
Blanding  wedding,  Wednesday.  Grace  Cathedral  never 
before  looked  so  attractive  in  festive  dress.  The  approach 
from  the  carriages  to  the  church  was  canvased  and  covered 
to  protect  from  the  elements  the  dainty  costumes  of  the 
bridal  party  and  g.ests,  who  thronged  the  church  to  reple- 
tion. Of  the  customary  wedding-arches  there  were  three,  un- 
der which  all  passed  on  entering  the  aisles.  The  Gothic  lines 
of  architecture  which  adorned  the  chancel  were  a  mass  of 
floral  tracery  of  white  gilly-flower,  relieved  in  color  by  scar- 
let cactus.  The  altar  was  decorated  with  innumerable  de- 
vices, lighted  by  candles  in  candelabra,  and  surmounted  by 
a  crown  of  light,  which  gave  a  most  beantiful  effect.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  church,  as  also  the  chancel,  were  arranged 
cillas  and  ferns.  Those  ornamenting  the  choir  were  topped 
by  rows  of  lighted  candles.  The  reading-desk  and  font  were 
exquisitely  decorated  with  white  and  purple  lilacs,  pink  camel- 
lias, and  vases  of  white  flowers,  which  were  placed  on  the 
side.  Above  all  was  suspended  the  marriage-bell  in  white, 
with  scarlet  letters  C  and  B. 

As  the  low  and  beautiful  prelude  on  the  organ  changed  to 
a  wedding-march,  all  eyes  turned  to  the  cortege  as  it  en- 
tered. The  eight  ushers — Messrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Arthur 
Page,  George  Page,  Joe  Grant,  Osgood  Hooker,  Donald  Y. 
Campbell,  E.  H.  Sheldon,  and  David  Beck — preceded  the 
ten  bridesmaids — Miss  Lina  Blanding,  Miss  Janie  Lucas, 
Miss  Katie  Babcock,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Lina 
Ashe,  Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Carrie  Durbrow,  Miss  Fannie 
Fargo,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  and  Miss  Meta  Page — all  beauti- 
fully dressed  alike  in  short  costumes  of  white  merveilleux 
and  satin  striped  grenadine  overdresses,  with  corsage  bou- 
quets and  pins  presented  by  the  bide  and  groom.  The 
bride,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  was  petite  and  pret- 
ty, in  a  dress,  almost  matronly  in  its  richness,  of  white  Otto- 
man satin  and  point-lace  overdress.  The  veil  was  point 
lace — a  present  from  the  bride's  mother — and  was  caught  by 
a  diamond  pin,  set  in  pearls — a  gift  from  the  groom — who, 
with  his  best  man,  Harry  Tevis,  met  the  bride  at  the  altar, 
where  the  impressive  service  was  read  by  Bishop  Kip.  Of 
the  guests  at  the  after-reception,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
brother,  Gordon  Blanding,  the  relatives  and  intimates  formed 
a  numerous  throng.  The  floral  decorations  were  exceed- 
ingly tasteful  and  elegant,  while  many  of  the  gift-devices 
were  beautiful  and  unique.  The  drawing-rooms  and  library 
were  canvased  and  wholly  devoted  to  dancing.  The  supper 
was  served  in  the  billiard-room  and  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  supper  was  excellent.  Ballenberg's  band  dis- 
coursed music  which  was  an  inspiring  incentive  to  dancing 
until  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  The  couple  have  gone 
for  a  weddmg-tour  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and,  on  returning,  will  make  their  home  in  San  Rafael  for 
the  summer. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  reception  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Clarence  and  Mrs.  Greathouse, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bacon,  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Soule, 
Lieutenant  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
B.  Collozer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Tevis,  R.  H.  Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  Thomas  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Haggin,  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  A.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  McAtee,  Miss  Lizzie 
Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Bishop  Kip,  Harry 
May,  Doctor  May,  Joseph  Maillard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Coleman, 
Coionel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins,  Doctor 
Beers,  John  W.  Waite,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Withington,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  de 
Guigne,  Tiburcio  Parrott,  Mr.  Charles  Mayne,  Henry  Janin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Bjwie  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Judge  R.  Haine,  Wil- 
lie Babcock,  Robert  E.  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Piatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Captain  Coffin,  Miss  Haggin,  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
Miss  Raymond,  Miss  Bibcock,  the  Misses  May  and  Daisy  Parrott, 
Miss  Belle  Wallace,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie,  Miss  Thibault,  Miss  Coffin, 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  Marie  Ford,  Miss  Eyre, 
Miss  Felton,  Messrs.  Harry  Durbrow,  Ryland  Wallace,  Dick  Wallace, 
Jack  Parrott,  E.  Greenway,  fames  C.  Ford,  Joseph  L.  Flood,  George 
Crocker,  William  Crocker,  Charles  Piatt,  Ed.  McAfee,  Frank  Thibault, 
George  Pinkert,  Lieutenants  Bailey,  Hubert,  Dillenbeck,  and  Hunter, 
Messrs.  Marsh,  R.  Robert  Coleman,  Frank  Bacon,  John  J.  Lucas,  C. 
O.  Hooker,  Harry,  Hugh,  and  Carter  Tevis,  Dave  Beck,  Ed.  Sheldon, 
Joe  Grant,  Lieutenants  Cotton,  Price,  and  Best,  Messrs.  Osgood,  Hook- 
er, Harry  Walker,  Harry  Babcock,  Nicbolson,  Beasley,  Small,  Mount- 
ford,  and  Frank  Wilson. 

Friday  evening  the  newly  wedded  pair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
comb  {nie  Grant),  were  the  recipients  of  a  delightful  recep- 
tion, given  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Bush,  at  their  residence, 
corner  of  Scott  and  Sutter  streets.  Monday  the  long  talked 
of  Easter  kettle-drum,  in  aid  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society,  enlivened  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  with  music,  dancing, 
good  tea,  flowers,  and  pretty  waiter-girls.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion when  society  ladies  volunteer  to  serve  the  charitably 
disposed  masses  for  coin,  and  they  did  it  most  gracefully. 
Among  those  noticeable  in  the  throng  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Bibcock,  General  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  and  Miss  McDowell, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss 
N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Mrs.  Governor  Low,  Miss  Flora  Low, 
Mrs.  Colonel  Eyre,  Miss  Katie  Shepard,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russ  Wilson,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs. 
Gerstle,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd,  and  Miss  Maggie  Rucknall. 

Monday  the  "Chit-chats"  had  their  monthly  dinner  at 
the  Lick  House.  The  essay  of  the  evening  was  read  by  G. 
W.  Haight.  That  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  the  week  be- 
fore, on  "Agnosticism,"  created  much  comment,  and  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  was  highly 
complimented.  Among  the  members  present  were  Horace 
Davis,  J.  E.  Hall,  F.  Deering,  Chas.  Murdock,  and  others. 
Thursday  evening  Madame  Fabbri-Muller's  concert  attracted 
many  ot  the  musically  disposed  ;  while  on  Friday  evening 
the  friends  of  William  Toepke  and  young  Master  Lands- 
berger  were  called  into  service  for  their  benefit.  Professor 
Toepke  is  contemplating  a  visit  to  Europe,  for  a  professional 
object,  while  young  Landsberger  will  continue  his  studies  on 
the  violin,  for  which  he  has  marked  ability.  The  leading 
professional  talent  assisting  at  each  concert  made  one  re- 
gret that  the  two  should  have  occurred  simultaneously. 
Tne^ay  Miss  Sallie  Stetson  entertained  the  club  to  which 
be  ongs,  called  the  "Occasions,"  and  a  number  of  her 
young  friends,     The  affair  might  be  termed  a  house- 


warming,  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  family  have  enter- 
tained in  their  new  home.  The  floors  were  canvased  for 
dancing,  and  the  supper  was  served  in  the  billiard-room. 
The  dresses  of  the  young  ladies  were  exceedingly  pretty. 
Among  the  invited  guests  were  : 

Miss  Godley,  Miss  Annie  Bradley,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Miss  Dan- 
forth,  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Miss  Lillie  Hastings,  the  Misses  Boswell, 
Miss  Adams,  Miss  Benchley,  Miss  Severance,  Miss  Holland,  Miss 
Sidam,  Miss  Brewster,  Miss  Fordham,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Ashe,  Miss  Cheev- 
ers,  the  Misses  Shaw,  Miss  Raymond,  Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Bush,  Mrs. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Buckingham,  Mi=s  Soule,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Grace 
Jones,  Mrs.  Holladay,  Miss  Haste,  the  Misses  Champion,  Miss  Cole, 
Miss  Runyon,  Miss  Clement,  Miss  Staples,  Miss  Horton,  Mrs.  Requa, 
and  Messrs.  Sanderson,  Crocker,  Morris,  Bates,  Dean,  Case,  Bergin, 
Knowles,  Danforth,  Peterson,  Monteagle,  Carey,  Fagin,  Cabell,  Jones, 
Wilson,  Deering,  Holladay,  Wooster,  Dangerfield,  Sontagg,  Abell, 
Moulton,  Johnson,  Belt,  Alexander,  Hopkins,  James,  Buckingham, 
Newhall,  Champion,  Hill,  Bee,  Badlam,  and  Pike. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  : 

Misses  Crocker,  Kirk,  McEwen,  Reynolds,  Phelps,  Allman,  Shel- 
den,  Kate  and  Dora  Woods,  Jackson,  Plum,  and  the  Misses  Bolton  ; 
Messrs.  Belden,  J.  A.  Scott,  Randall,  Taylor,  Wheeler,  C.  Jackson, 
Harry  Gilmore,  Frank  McMullin,  Horton,  F.  F.  Dargie,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, H.  Swain  Eli  Hutchinson,  and  Harry  Houghton. 

Personal  Notes  and  Gossip. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  wife, 
in  company  with  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer  and 
wife  and  Frank  Hitchcock — Senator  Cameron  being  too  ill 
to  join  them— are  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  make 
San  Francisco  their  objective  point,  probably  arriving  here 
the  last  of  the  week.  They  were  at  Los  Angeles  Monday, 
and  San  Gabriel  Tuesday.  C.  Cadwalader,  of  Sacramento, 
is  in  town,  stopping  at  the  Palace,  as  is  also  H.  M.  La  Rue 
and  Hon.  John  Boggs,  of  Colusa.  G.  Andrade  arrived 
Tuesday  from  Guaymas,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Lick.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Blanding  leave  next  week  for  San  Rafael, 
where  they  will  occupy  the  lodge  of  the  Cook  place  for  the 
summer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wedding  reception  of 
their  daughter  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  her  brother, 
Gordon  Blanding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  propose  spending 
the  summer  East.  Mrs,  R.  B.  Woodward  and  family  leave 
for  Oak  Knoll,  their  country  seat  in  Napa,  the  1st  of  May, 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone, 
after  their  return  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber, 
after  her  three  years'  sojourn  abroad,  is  expected  home  in 
May  ;  she  brings  a  little  fortune  with  her  in  articles  of  virtu 
and  works  of  art.  A.  N.  Towne  and  wife  are  at  Monterey. 
Judge  Sanderson  and  family  have  rented  a  cottage  at  Pa- 
raiso  Springs  for  the  summer,  while  his  elegant  house  on 
Octavia  Street  is  being  renovated  and  enlarged  for  thede'but 
of  their  daughter,  Miss  Sibyl.  Friday  was  the  occasion  of 
a  delightful  musicale  at  their  residence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Tiffany  will  summer  at  Haywards.  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Blakeney,  of  Sacramento,  will  spend  the  summer 
in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tabor,  who  is  convalescent, 
has  returned  from  Paraiso  Springs.  Governor  Stanford's  ar- 
rival has  been  delayed,  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, in  New  York  ;  he  may  probably  leave  next  week. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hitchcock,  of  Napa,  are  in  the  city. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Lohse  has  rented  a  furnished  house  in  Sauce- 
litofor  six  months.  Mrs.  Doctor  Toland  leaves  for  Switzer- 
land the  ist  of  May,  where  she  will  probably  be  joined  by 
her  mother-in-law,  who  is  sojourning  abroad.  Mrs.  Robert 
Hastings  (nee  Coghill^  was  presented  with  a  cottage  at  Clear 
Lake  by  Judge  Hastings,  where  she  will  spend  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Joe  Marks  leaves  the  first  of  May,  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  home  is  in  Frankfort,  to  remain 
a  year  in  Europe,  visiting  different  points  of  interest  en 
route.  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  has  just  returned  from  Paraiso 
Springs,  and  will  accompany  her  father,  Clarke  Crocker,  to 
San  Diego  next  week.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip,  who  arrived 
Tuesday  from  San  Diego,  where  they  have  been  the  recip- 
ients o!  much  hospitality,  among  which  was  a  reception 
tendered  them  by  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hanna,  found  a  de- 
lightful surprise  awaiting  them,  as,  during  the  bishop's  ab- 
sence, some  of  his  parishioners  had  partly  refitted' his 
pleasant  residence,  corner  of  Eddy  and  Gough  streets.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Baird  propose  spending  the  summer  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Consul  General  O.  L.  Denny  and  wife  left 
Tuesday  for  China.  Mrs.  Redo,  of  Mexico,  who  has  occu- 
pied the  Baldwin  House  on  Geary  Street  for  the  past  year, 
left  for  New  York  on  Friday  en  route  for  Spain,  where  she 
will  be  joined  later  by  her  husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Mills,  who  recently  located  in  San  Francisco,  have  been 
visiting  their  former  home  in  Sacramento  this  week.  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Redding  has  just  returned  from  San  Jose1,  where  she  has 
beeD  visiting.  The  children  of  Frank  Newlands  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Belmont.  Judge  Rising  returned  Thurs- 
day to  Virginia  City,  his  family  remaining  here  for  a  while. 
The  Mexican  Consul,  Emparim,  and  wife,  nde  Vallejo,  are 
at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease,  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
have  taken  a  cottage  at  Alameda,  and  will  remain  there  for 
the  summer.  Captain  Hall  and  Major  Jones  will  occupy 
the  Morton  residence  on  Vallejo  Street,  while  the  family 
rusticate  on  their  ranch  in  Napa  for  the  summer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Le  Breton  will  give  up  their  residence  on  California 
Street  on  the  first  of  May,  and  will  reside  in  Alameda  for 
the  summer.  Mrs.  Le  Breton  may  go  to  Europe  in  the  fall. 
Ex-Mayor  Coon  and  family  will  return  to  their  summer  res- 
idence at  Menlo  next  week.  Dr.  Max  Sering,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  Bonn  University,  is  at  present  in 
this  city.  

The  annual  election  of  the  Bohemian  Club  took  place  last 
Monday.  The  candidates  on  the  regular  ticket,  as  follows, 
were  elected  :  President,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  ;  vice-president, 
A.  S.  Bender  ;  treasurer,  C.  P.  Gordon  ;  secretary,  Peter 
Robertson  ;  directors,  Caspar  Schenck,  J.  M.  Fox,  Tneodore 
Payne,  S.  D.  Mayer,  and  F.  Marion  Wells. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  credited  with  this  clever  mot;  When  Hen- 
ry James  was  writing  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  his  publishers 
wondered  whether  the  story  would  ever  end.  Finally  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  wrote  him  to  this  effect:  "Is  your 
story  really  a  portrait  or  a  panorama?" 


The  hair  of  a  girl  employed  in  an  Eastern  cotton-mill  was 
caught  in  the  machinery,  torn  off  her  head,  and  ground  into 
bits.  But  the  girl  didn't  mind  it  much.  She  kept  right  on 
at  her  work,  simp'y  remarking  that  it  only  cost  four  dollars, 
anyhow.    This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  art  over  nature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  The  Argonaut  is  not  responsible  for,  and  does  not  necessarily  indorse, 
the  views  expressed  by  its  correspondents.^ 


Advice  on  Editing. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  While  you  aie  straightening  all  the  crooked 
things  on  this  planet  and  the  adjacent  ones,  would  it  not  be  as  well  for 
you  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  editing  your  "  valuable  and  instructive  " 
journal?  The  serial  now  running  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  Police  Gazette,  but  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  youth  of  the  city.  The  article  on  "  John  Howard  Payne."  in  last 
week's  paper,  is  simply  brutal  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  pl-ice  in 
any  journal  with  claims  to  fair-mindedness.  I  expect  no  pay  for  this 
advice.    Yours  truly,  A  Friend  of  the  Argonaut. 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1883. 


A  Protest 

There  are  many  classes  of  readers  who  weekly  welcome  the  Argonaut, 
but  there  is  one  class  which  its  editors  have  evidently  forgotten.  They 
provide  "food  for  thought "  for  the  witty,  the  wise,  the  blase.  But, 
alas  I  they  have  forgotten  the  young  girls,  who,  spending  all  the  week 
in  school,  have  read  nothing  of  the  literary  news,  but  on  Saturday,  with 
a  sigh  of  rest,  sit  down  for  an  hour's  relaxation  with  the  varied  contents 
of  the  ever  welcome  paper.  Now,  It  may  seem  that  the  young,  espe- 
cially the  young  of  the  feminine  order,  have  no  real  right  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  here  is  a  peculiar  view  of  the  case,  perhaps  not  so  apparent 
at  first  sight.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  reading  done  before 
the  twentieth  year  makes  a  more  vivid  impression  than  any  after  that 
period  ;  each  character,  each  picture  presented  to  the  imagination  leaves 
a  lasting  impress,  an  ineffaceable  record.  Think,  then,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  placing  each  week  before  these  impressionable  young  minds, 
ere  their  characters  are  formed — placing  before  these  daughters  who  are 
to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation,  when  the  blase  are 
resting  sweetly  in  their  graves — these  "rotten  stories,"  as  I  heard  a 
shamefaced  young  girl  indignantly  call  them,  these  tales  of  French 
morals,  of  "  Frenchified  Americans"  sometimes,  attitudinizing  in  our 
midst  as  typical  of  this  country,  of  our  beloved  California.  I  have 
traveled  all  through  California  and  Nevada,  from  east  to  west,  and 
have  lived  in  the  small  towns  and  the  large,  but  never  has  it  been  my 
misfortune  to  fall  into  such  bad  company  as  that  portrayed  by  some  of 
the  corps  of  the  Argonaut  staff.  Still  f  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
my  native  State,  yet  I  think  such  a  state  of  society,  if  true,  had  better 
be  concealed  than  flaunted  about  to  our  disgrace.  STERLING. 

San  Francisco,  April  3,  1883. 

That   Serial. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  heard  so  much  hypocritical  howling 
over  the  story  now  running  in  your  columns,  that  I  am  moved  to  relieve 
my  mind  concerning  the  howlers.  I  will  premise  by  remarking  that 
most  ot  the  men  I  know  who  profess  to  be  shocked  by  it  are  men  whose 
private  lives  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  very  well  be — masculine 
bawds,  in  short  I  have  noticed  as  a  rule  that  the  brain  of  the  male 
prude  is  a  species  of  cess-pool,  and  that  the  foul  odors  rising  from  its 
slimy  secretions  inflame  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  perpetu- 
ally on  the  look- out  for  evil.  And  when  I  meet  one  of  these  fellows 
who  is  always  shocked,  I  set  him  down  at  once  for  a  Joseph  Surface. 
And  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  am  right. 

As  for  the  women  who  are  shocked,  I  will  not  be  so  frank.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  some  of  the  worst  women  I  have  ever  known  were 
the  most  readily  shocked. 

1  recognize  in  this  narrative —"The  Randolphs  of  Redwoods" — the 
painful  and  shameful  story  of  a  family  which  once  lived  in  this  city  ;  a 
family  which  was  rich  and  prosperous;  a  family  which  is  extinct  to-day.. 
And  the  ruin,  shame,  and  death  brought  upon  this  family  was  caused  by 
Drink. 

There  are  others  besides  myself  who  will  recognize  in  this  story  reaE 
characters  thinly  veiled  by  pseudonyms.  There  are  others  who  will 
recognize  the  family  and  its  hapless  ending.  And  I  hope  there  are 
others  who  will  recognize — as  I  do— that  the  telling  of  this  story  is  as 
eloquent  a  sermon  against  certain  social  evils  as  ever  parson  preached. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  flabby  people,  whose  brains  are  gelati- 
nous, that  "it  is  unfitted  for  the  young,"  "shocking  in  a  family  paper," 
and  all  that  sort  ol  thing. 

Well,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  never  looked  on  the  Argonaut  as  being 
what  is  called  "  a  family  paper."  It  is  a  paper  read  in  families,  but  it 
is  not  "  a  family  paper."  I  would  infinitely  rather  read  old  almanacs 
than  the  poor,  weak,  emasculated  drivel  to  be  found  in  "family  pa- 
pers. "  Edit  your  paper  for  mature  and  healthy-minded  men  and  women, 
and  if  it  is  too  strong  for  any  "  youthful  minds,"  let  those  same  youth- 
ful minds  be  fed  on  intellectual  papof  some  kind — any  "family  paper" 
will  do.  And  when  you  turn  the  Argonaut  into  one,  you  will  receive 
the  respectful  if  somewhat  contemptuous  sympathy  of 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1883.  Diogenes. 


Chinese  in  the  Public  Schools. 
AN   OPEN   LETTER     FROM   CONSUL    BEE    TO    STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
WELCKER. 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION— Sir  :    In  the 

Examiner  of  April  3d  there  is  a  communication  over  your  signature  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  answer  to  a  note  of  in- 
quiry made  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  withheld,  but  whose  resi- 
dence is  given  as  "Chinese  Camp  Postofnce,  Cal."  It  matters  but 
little  under  what  circumstances  the  writer's  name  is  omitted.  If  in 
making  a  simple  inquiry  for  his  guidance,  and  that  query  relating  to 
Chinese  children,  he  requested  you  to  suppress  his  name,  it  only  shows 
what  cowards  men  are  in  the  face  of  a  senseless  crusade  even  when 
their  convictions  are  on  the  reverse  side. 

This  correspondent  asks  you  "if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  School 
Trustees  to  exclude  Mongolian  children  from  the  public  school  under 
the  law  as  it  now  reads?"  Your  answer  is  given  with  an  off-hand  free- 
dom truly  refreshing.  Your  directions  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  might  befog  a  trustee  of  a  country  school 
or  a  country  justice,  but  the  average  school-boy,  never.  You  say  you 
do  not  know  of  any  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  from  the  public  schools,  and  refer  your  correspond- 
ent to  Article  IX,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  which  you  tell  your 
questioner  "  does,  by  a  strong  and  plain  intendment,  forbid  the  pres- 
ence of  such  children  in  those  schools."  This  advice  gave  to  the  Arti- 
cle mentioned  such  a  twist  that  curiosity  prompts  me  to  copy  it : 

Article  IX,  Section  1.  — "  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  Legislature  shall' encourage,  by  all  suitable  means, 
the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement." 

Just  imagine  that  country  school  trustee  at  Chinese  Camp  propound- 
ing the  conundrum  to  his  neighbors  by  reading  Article  IX,  Section  i, 
and  asking  thein  wherein  it  "  does,  by  a  strong  and  phin  intendment, 
forbid  the  presence  of  such  children  in  those  schools  "  ;  and  perchance 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  class  in  the  districL_school  not  proficient  in 
the  "  Third  Reader,"  who  will  undoubtedly  discover  that  you  made  a 
blunder  in  using  the  word  "forbid"  instead  of  "invite."  Now,  pro- 
fessor, it  was  doing  the  man  from  Chinese  Camp  an  outright  injustice 
when  you  referred  him  to  Article  XIX,  and  told  him  that  "  this  would 
exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  public  schools."  Dryden  says  :  "  Being 
a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with  specul  >tions 
which  belong  to  the  profession."  Dryden  was  right,  though  he  never 
reached  the  position  of  Superintendent  cf  Public  Schools.  It  would 
have  been  a  good  ide-a  to  h.we  referred  the  inquiry  to  the  Attorney- 
General  He  would  have  informed  you  that  Articles  IX  and  XIX 
had  no  more  reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  made  by  the  Chinese 
Camp  gentleman  than  ex-Governor  Perkins's  last  Thanksgiving  pro- 
clamation. Why,  professor  Article  XIX  says  no  vagrants,  criminals, 
paupers,  or  diseased  aliens  shall  land  in  this  State,  and  that  no  corpora- 
tion shall  employ  Chinamen,  and  cities  and  towns  may  remove  Chi- 
nese outside  the  limits.  Then  why  tell  the  Chinese  Camp  man  that 
Article  XIX  excludes  Chinese  children  from  the  schools?  The  Legis- 
lature passed  numerous  laws  to  enforce  that  article,  every  one  of  which 
h  tve  been  declared  unconssitutional  and  void  by  State  and  Federal 
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courts.  In  fact,  Judge  Sawyer,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  declares  that  the 
laws  passed  in  conformity  with  Section  nineteen  are  unconstitutional, 
as  well  as  Article  nineteen. 

Professor,  you  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  another  Constitu- 
tion when  you  were  quoting  the  sections  for  the  education  of  the  deni- 
zens of  Chinese  Camp.  This  document  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  "  to  the  Constitution  of  California.  Article  I,  Section 
3,  reads  :  "  The  State  of  California  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme 
law  of  tke  land."  What  prompted  you,  professor,  to  tell  the  Chinese 
Camp  man  that  the  Chinese  children  born  at  Chinese  Camp  Postoffice 
were  foreigners?  Was  it  intended  as  a  dry  joke?  What  if  the  Chi- 
nese Camp  man  should,  on  reading  your  profound  decision,  go  to  the 
district-school  room,  and  ask  of  the  rising  generation  there  assembled, 
"  What  is  the  status  of  every  child  born  in  the  United  States?"  The 
answer  would  be  given  by  a  score  of  voices  :  "  They  are  declared  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof."  Professor,  please  read  Article  XIV,  Section  1,  of 
the  document,  and  note  particularly  this  :  "  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges"  of  the  Chinese  chil- 
dren of  Chinese  Camp  born  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  you  boldly  publish  to  the  world  (and  the  people  of  Chinese 
Camp  Postoffice)  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  California,  "by 
a  strong  "  (strong  is  good)  "  intendment  forbid  "  children  born  in  the 
United  States  from  attending  the  free  public  schools  of  Chinese  Camp. 
What  a  travesty  upon  the  work  of  such  distinguished  lawyers  as 
Winans,  Shafter,  Hilborn,  McCallum,  Estee,  Edgerton,  Dudley,  and 
a  score  of  others  learned  in  the  law,  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  California? 

You  tell  this  gentleman  from  Chinese  Camp  that  the  Constitution 
points  out  who  are  eligible  to  become  citizens  ;  the  Chinese  children 
born  in  California  are  expressly  "  declared  to  be  foreigners,  ineligible  to 
become  citizens  "  ;  then  you  frighten  the  poor  man  by  reminding  him 
that  he  has  "solemnly"  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  Califor- 
nia ;  then  you  tell  him  that  ' '  to  admit  Mongolian  children  to  the  schools 
would,  therefore,  be  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  Constitution";  and 
you  further  impress  him  with  your  wonderful  talent  of  mind-reading 
thus:  "So  you  see  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  rigidly 
exclude"  Chinese  children  from  the  schools.  Professor,  why  did  you 
not  come  out  plainly,  as  you  started  out,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  as  you 
frankly  said,  "  you  do  not  know  of  any  law  .  .  .  providing  for  the 
exclusion  of  these  children  "  ?  Neither  could  you  find  a  line  in  the 
Constitution  denying  them  that  right ;  but  you,  being  the  seventh  son 
of  the  seventh  daughter,  posseted  the  talent  of  mind-reading,  which 
enabled  you  to  discover  the  "  strong  intendment  "  of  that  Convention's 
intention. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  query  of  the  Chinese  Camp  Postoffice  : 
"And,  secondly,  if  so,  may  they  be  admitted  if  they  pay  into  the 
school  fund  an  amount  satisfactory  to  the  trustees?"  With  what  meek- 
ness this  question  is  propounded  I  Why  rush  at  him,  professor,  in  the 
manner  you  do?  Why  did  you  not  befog  him  with  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  draw  on  him  three  or  four  sections  from  Article  XX,  headed 
"  Miscellaneous  Subjects  "  ?  I  tell  you  that  they  fit  the  subject  just  as 
pointedly  as  the  two  you  quote  for  his  guidance.  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
the  "secondly"  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  business.  But  let  us  have 
your  answer :  "  In  reference  to  the  second  question  my  answer  is,  that 
no  amount  of  money  would  justify  the  school  authorities  in  admitting 
Mongolian  children  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

It  strikes  me,  professor,  that  you  must  be  prejudiced  against  the  Chi- 
nese. I  draw  this  inference  from  the  fact  that  in  your  answer  to  the 
first  inquiry  you  say  that  the  people  pay  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
to  educate  those  who  are  eligible  to  become  citizens  and  a  portion  of 
the  people.  Now,  your  prejudices  crop  out,  and  you  refuse  the  Amer- 
ican-born Chinese  children  the  privilege  of  the  schools,  even  when  they 
offer  to  pay  the  cost — "an  amount  satisfactory  to  the  trustees."  It 
strikes  me,  professor,  that  I  could  have  answered  those  two  questions. 
I  have  no  prejudices  against  any  class  getting  an  education,  neither 
have  I  any  political  aspirations.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
bed-rock  truth,  I  will  consider  myself  the  Attorney- General  of  California 
{where  you  should,  in  conformity  with  Dryden's  advice,  have  gone  for 
legal  knowledge),  and  answer  the  questions  : 

To Esq.,  Chinese  Camp  Postoffice,  Cat. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  pro- 
pounding to  me  two  questions  relating  to  the  duty  of  School  Trustees 
in  admitting  Chinese  children  to  the  free  schools  of  the  State.  And  an- 
other query,  if  upon  payment  of  a  sum  satisfactory,  can  they  be  ad- 
mitted? My  answer  is,  that  under  the  old  and  new  organic  laws,  the 
"  bill  of  rights"  especially  declares  "  that  all  laws  of  a  general  nature 
shall  have  a  uniform  operation."  (Article  I,  Section  n.)  I  need  not  tax 
your  patience  by  citing  to  you  all  the  laws  and  parts  of  laws  passed  to 
govern  our  public  schools  since  the  Act  of  April  28,  i860,  which  pro- 
vided that  separate  schools  must  be  provided  for  negroes,  Mongolians, 
and  Indians.  The  Act  of  1866  modified  this,  that  they  could  attend 
the  regular  schools  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  The 
cost  oi  maintaining  separate  schools  was  found  burdensome,  and,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  it  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  as  preju- 
dices have  vanished  with  time,  these  children  drifted  into  the  public 
schools,  except  in  a  few  instances,  confined  to  large  towns.  There  is 
no  law  upon  the  Statutes  of  California,  nor  in  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting Chinese  children  born  in  the  United  States  from  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  expressly  declared  in  Article  XIV,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  "  all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  As  your  inquiries  are  in  ref- 
erence to  Chinese  children,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  interests  are  still  further  guarded  by  solemn  treaty  obligations. 
Article  VI,  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  guarantees  to  Chinese  residents  here 
"all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or 
residence,  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation."  Hence  it  is  plain  to  the  most  obtuse  mind  that  we 
can  not  deprive  the  Chinese  chudren  of  any  privilege  or  immunity  en- 
joyed by  the  native  citizen,  or  resident  German,  French,  Irish,  or  Ital- 
ian. Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  is 
embraced  in  the  privileges  and  immunities  clause,  says  :  "  It  is  one  of 
his  most  valuable  rights,  and  one  which  the  legislature  of  a  State  can 
not  invade,  -whether  restrained  by  its  own  Constitution  or  not "  (16 
Wall.,  114.)  Article  VI,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  says  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  and  anything  in 
.  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
(I  have  italicized  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  of  State  Superintendents.) 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  conflict  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
solemn  guaranties,  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  law  passed  by  Congress  to  enforce  this  amendment 
drops  the  distinctive  word  citizen,  and  adopts  ' '  any  person. "  (See  Sec- 
tion 1977,  R.  S.)  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  rights  of  Chinese 
and  their  children  born  in  the  United  Stales?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  says  :  "  The  whole 
power  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  sustain  these  rights."  One  of  these 
pledges,  referred  to  by  the  learned  justice,  you  will  find  in  Sections  1979 
and  5510,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  first  says  if  any 
person  "who,  under  the  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  custom,  or 
usage  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected  .  .  . 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  Shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  an 
action  at  law."  The  next  section  referred  to  above,  makes  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights  "a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment." Again,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  your  assistance,  "conspires  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving" Chinese  children  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools,  "or  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  labor."  Thus,  you  will  notice  the  immutable  facts,  and  be 
governed  accordingly.  No  sophistry  or  demagogy  can  change,  twist, 
or  contort  the  law  and  facts  governing  this  question.  There  is  no  State 
tew,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reference  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  Califor- 
nia, "  by  intendment"  or  otherwise,  either  statute  or  section,  that  the 


Chinese  children  born  in  this  country  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Such  an  Act  would  not  only  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  but  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  rebellion. 

Your  second  question  requires  nn  answer  in  vfcw  of  the  foregoing 
facts.  That  the  parents  of  Chinese  children,  in  their  desire  to  give  their 
children  an  English  education,  should  be  willing  to  "pay  into  the 
school  an  amount  satisfactory  to  the  trustees."  would  not  justify  the 
trustees  in  receiving  it.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  point  out  a 
downright  injustice  done  the  Chinese  children  if  you  refuse  them  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  there  is 
one  grand  sentiment  that  underlies  the  foundation  of  public  sentiment — 
"  No  taxation  without  representation  ;  "  for  eight  years  we  warred  with 
the  mother  country  and  won  the  fight.  The  funds  raised  to  support 
the  schools  of  this  State  are  kept  separate.  The  law  provides  that  the 
proceeds  collected  from  the  poll-tax  are  set  apart  expressly  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
Chinese  contribute  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  their 
support  by  the  payment  of  this  poll-tax  alone.  In  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  however  obnoxious  the  residence  of  th-s  c'ass  mav  be  among 
us,  the  State  is  powerless  in  the  premises.  The  Nitional  Government 
alone  can  determine  this  question.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  much 
respect,  yours,  etc.,  Attorney-General. 

Now,  professor,  I  trust  you  will  acknowledge  that  children  born  in 
the  United  State1;  are  citizens,  and  I  trust  you  will  admit  that  all  per- 
sons born  in  this  country  are  native-born  citizens  of  whatever  nationality 
their  parents  may  be  ;  and  being  so  bom  they  owe  allegiance  to  no 
prince  or  potentate  ;  "and  any  blow  aimed  at  any  of  them,  however 
humble,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  is  caught  upon  the  broad 
shield  of  our  blessed  Constitution  and  our  equal  laws."  (JudgeJ31ack, 
2  Wall.,  p.  703 )  Respectfully,  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  April  n,  1883. 


Bee. 


A  Radical  Statement  of  the  School  Question. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Our  Catholic  citizens  are  fond  of  claiming 
that  the  clergy  of  their  church  attend  strictly  to  their  spiritual  duties, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  secular  matters.    The  article  of  Father  Gleeson 

printed  in  the  Argonaut — is  powerful  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
claim.  In  six  solid  columns  of  small  type  there  is  not  one  solitary  idea 
that  is  not  perlectly  familiar  to  the  average  general  reader  ;  and  yet  the 
reverend  writer  occupies  a  column  and  a  third  in  emphasizing  the  claim 
that  his  side  of  the  controversy  has  not  been  presented.  How  faithfully 
this  pastor  has  obeyed  the  injunction  so  frequently  urged  in  vain  upon 
the  Protestant  clergy,  "to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  is  made 
manifest  by  the  zeal  and  ardor  with  which  he  states  as  new  matter  the 
threadbare  claims  that  have  been  made  so  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
by  other  able  and  scholarly  Catholic  writers. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  will  merely  sum  up,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  the 
points  claimed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  will  set  forth,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  counter-claims  of  American  education.  Before  doing  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  reverend  writer  uses  the  words  moral  and 
cligious  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  considers  the  latter  word  to  include  the  former ;  so  that  where 
he  uses  them  indifferently  argument  is  out  of  the  question.  I  will  use 
the  words  morality  and  dogma,  and,  as  religion  means  the  combination 
of  both,  it  need  not  be  used  at  all. 

The  claims  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  :  That  secular  teaching  apart 
from  a  combination  of  moral  and  dogmatic  teaching  is  pernicious  ;  that 
morals  can  not  be  efficiently  taught  without  dogma ;  that  there  are  no 
true  dogmas  except  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  dictate  that  the  children  shall  be  taught  ;  that  the  State  has  not 
the  right  to  dictate  to  the  parents  what  their  children  shall  be  taught  ; 
that  American  education  endangers  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion ;  that  there  are  no  intermediate  steps  between  Catholicism  and  infi- 
delity, and  that  the  public  schools,  being  infidel,  are  sectarian  ;  or,  that 
reading  the  Bible  in  school  without  comment  is  Protestantism;  and 
therefore  the  public  schools  are  Protestant  and  sectarian. 

First  let  us  follow  these  claims  to  some  of  their  inevitable  conclusions  : 
It  is  hurtful  to  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  geography  during  several 
consecutive  hours  daily  without  interjecting  between  them  instruction 
in  dogmas;  that  instruction  in  dogmas  can  not  be  efficiently  given  to 
children  daily  after  several  hours'  study  of  reading,  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy ;  that  morality  can  not  be  taught  excpt  through  the  medium  of 
the  Catholic  dogmas  ;  that  morality  is  not  taught  anywhere  except  in 
Catholic  schools  ;  that  all  non-Catholic  schools  are  abominable,  and  all 
Catholic  schools  are  conservators  of  virtue  ;  that  the  State  may  compel 
the  Mormon  to  have  his  children  taught ;  that  the  State  shall  not  dic- 
tate to  the  Mormon  that  polygamy  shall  be  omitted  from  the  instruc- 
tion ;  that  American  education  is  wrong  when  it  endangers  the  exist- 
ence of  Mormonism,  or  of  any  other  religion  ;  that  even  a  disbelief  in 
every  known  sect  is  itself  sectarian  ;  that  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
sects,  and  those  claiming  to  be  of  no  sect,  shall  have  the  right  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  school  fund. 

I  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  answering  Father  Gleeson's  easily  an- 
swered bristling  points,  but  when  he  says  that  "children  in  the  public 
schools  are  exposed  during  six  days  of  the  week  to  the  adverse  influence 
of  a  purely  sectarian  training,  and  are  not  permitted  to  hear  the  name 
of  God  or  a  syllable  about  morality,"  he  should  be  told  that  he  does  not 
know  the  public  schools. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  of  American  education  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  to  consider  the  intentions  of  its  founders 
two  hundred  years  ago,  or  the  manner  of  its  development  since.  A 
system  of  education  is  a  national  institution,  and  must  develop  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  It  must  partake  of  its  mental  characteristics  and 
must  respond  to  its  physical  conditions  and  political  exigencies.  Ameri- 
can education  was  not  devised  by  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  was 
evolved  out  of  the  evident  and  pressing  needs  of  the  people.  For  over 
two  hundred  years  the  American  people  have  given  to  the  construction 
of  their  educational  system  their  best  brains,  their  most  intense  endeav- 
ors, and  their  amplest  means.  If  they  have  failed  to  produce  as  good 
schools  and  as  virtuous  a  population  as  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Mexico, 
the  Province  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  it  is 
because  an  otherwise  beneficent  Creator  withheld  from  them  the  com- 
mon sense  necessary  to  decently  educate  their  own  children  ;  and  be- 
cause foreigners  from  the  various  Catholic  countries  of  the  globe  did 
not  emigrate  to  this  country  in  sufficient  numbers  to  materially  purify 
American  society  and  politics.  If  American  education  is  inferior  to 
Catholic  or  other  education  ;  if  its  nature  is  such  that  it  is,  as  expressed 
by  Father  Gleeson,  adverse  to  morality  ;  occasions  the  loss  of  souls  ; 
is  irreligious  and  sectarian  ;  is  the  cause  of  infidelity ;  is  a  chunk  of 
swine's  flesh;  is  nauseous  stuff;  makes  disciples  for  such  men  as 
Spencer,  Buckner,  and  Comte  ;  and  is  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime — it 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  is  unchangeable.  The  American  people 
h*ve  put  forth  their  best  poised  sense  of  justice,  their  gentlest  senti- 
ments of  charity,  and  their  most  exalted  efforts  of  reason,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  alleged  abomination  of  education,  and  they  have  no  better 
sense  of  justice,  no  gentler  sentiments  of  charity,  and  no  higher  quality 
of  reason  to  appeal  to.  The  American  system  of  education  must  stand 
as  it  is,  and  the  American  people  must  stand  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
progressive  age  and  see  themselves  shamefully  distanced  in  the  race  of 
intellect,  virtue,  and  prosperity  by  Mexico,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Aus- 
tria. The  reverend  father  evidently  does  not  know  how  like  unto  a  pan- 
cake Richard  Grant  White  was  flattened  out  by  the  educational  writers 
of  New  England,  or  he  would  not  have  quoted  him  on  educational  mat- 
ters. Mr.  White  will  have  to  live  long  and  do  much  splendid  writing 
to  retrieve  the  reputation  for  knowledge  and  just  criticism  that  he  lost 
by  placing  himself  where  Father  Gleeson  could  quote  him  approvingly. 
This  is  not  a  paternal  government.  No  man  has  a  right  to  demand, 
as  they  frequently  do  in  Europe,  work  or  bread  of  our  government. 
The  American  people  do  not  l**an  upon  their  government.  The  gov- 
ernment leans  upon  the  people.  Therefore  the  object  of  education  in 
our  country  is  different  from  that  of  European  countries,  In  a 
monarchical  country  it  behooves  the  sovereignty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
people  are  sufficiently  intelligent,  not  to  exercise  sovereignty,  but  to 
earn  bread,  so  as  to  lighten  the  responsibility  of  the  ruler.  Therefore, 
it  is  proper  that  those  governments  should  teach  trades  in  their  schools. 
In  a  republic,  each  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  the  government  also.  That  certainly  was  the  case  with  those  who 
organized  this  government  They  did  not  cross  the  ocean  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  head  to  seek  work  established  by  others.  They  came  when  only 
independent  men  could  come,  and  they  established  those  industrial 


features  of  civilization  which  made  government  necessary,  which  sup- 
ported government,  and  which  furnished  wage-work  to  those  who  fled 
from  the  paternal  governments  ol  h.urope.  With  them  the  object  of  ed- 
ucation was  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  sovereignty.  If  the  line  be- 
tween these  two  objects  is  not  so  sharp  as  it  once  was,  it  is  because  the 
United  S'ates  is  less  American  than  it  once  was,  and  is  less  so  now 
than  it  should  be.  What  two  different  systems  of  education  these  two 
different  objects  of  education  would  naturally  lead  to,  it  is  not  now  in 
order  to  discuss.  It  is  enough  to  deduce  the  principle  that  American 
education  has  for  its  prime  object  the  enlightenment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  its  prime  object  is  not  fulfilled  by 
that  primary  instruction  that  stops  short  the  bread-winning  point.  This 
is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Argonaut  can  not  state  the  case 
for  me.  The  American  school  system  is  in  no  sense  and  in  no  degree 
eleemosynary  in  its  character.  It  is  not  for  people  because  they  are 
poor.  It  will  not  trust  even  the  rich  with  this  important  duty,  but  pro- 
vides higher  education  where  only  the  wealthy  can  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  This  involves  a  defect  which  may  be  remedied  in  time.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  education  to  encourage  divisions 
of  the  people  into  classes  of  rich  and  poor,  native  and  foreign,  sect  and 
•sect.  What  humanity  has  gained  in  charity,  in  honor,  in  gentleness, 
in  all  things  that  are  noble  by  the  commingling  in  school  of  thV  children 
of  the  different  religions,  is  a  work  of  righteousness  of  magnitude  so 
great  that  all  the  good  done  by  all  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
on  earth,  is  trifling  by  comparison.  There  is  more  genuine,  practical 
virtue  taught  in  any  one  public  school  than  in  all  the  Catholic,  Protest- 
ant, Jewish,  and  other  churches  combined  in  the  city  in  which  that 
school  is  located. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  Christian,  for  the  one 
reason,  among  others,  that  nobody  knows  what  Christianity  is.  If 
Jesus  of  Naxareth  were  to  return  to  earth  this  year,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  achieve  admission  to  membership  in  any  Christian  church  on  earth. 
He  would  not  be  able  to  recite  the  .thirty-nine  articles,  nor  to  undergo 
an  examination  in  the  catechism  of  any  Christian  church.  He  would 
not  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  of  Luther,  Henry  VIII., 
Calvin,  Wesley,  Doctor  Kalloch,  or  of  any  expoundei  of  the  only  true 
Christian  Church. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  freedom  of  con- 
science to  all  its  citizens  ;  but  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  must  be  an 
American  conscience,  for  if  it  be  not  an  American  conscience  he  may 
only  entertain  it  and  express  it,  but  he  will  be  punished  if  he  act 
upon  it,  Herr  Most  was  allowed  to  think  and  freely  preach  his 
anti-American  doctrines  of  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,  but  if  he 
had  undertaken  to  practice  what  his  conscience  taught  him  was 
right,  he  would  have  experienced  some  of  that  American  tyranny  he 
claims  to  have  seen  in  this  country.  Guiteau  was  hanged  by  Amer- 
ican law  because  God  inspired  him  to  commit  murder.  The  Los  An- 
geles fiend.  Smith,  was  inspired  to  murder  his  son.  His  conscience  was 
un-American,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  American  law.  The 
Mormon  has  a  conscience  which  commands  him  to  commit  polygamy 
as  an  act  of  devotion  to  God.  He  has  the  right,  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  to  think  wrong,  but  he  must  not  do  wrong.  He  may 
thing  it  right  in  his  conscience  to  marry  two  women,  and  he  shall  be 
protected  in  his  right  to  think  so  and  express  his  opinion,  but  he  must 
not  act  on  the  promptings  of  his  conscience,  or  he  will  be  punished  for 
his  act.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  American  conscience  that  there 
shall  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  that  that 
one  day  shall  be  Sunday.  If  any  ]ewor  Adventist,  operating  a  foundry 
or  factory  in  a  large  city,  be  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  rest  on  Sat- 
urday and  operate  his  works  on  Sunday,  he  will  find  out  on  exploiting 
the  situation  that  his  conscience  is  an  uncomfortable  one  to  wear  on 
American  soil.  It  has  become  matter  of  American  conscience  that 
there  shall  be  one  kind  of  school  maintained  by  public  funds,  and  that 
that  school  shall  be  secular  ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may 
be  taught  without  injury  and  with  great  benefit  apart  from  religious  in- 
struction ;  that  morality  can  be  taught  apart  from  dogma,  and  that  the 
example  of  the  teacher  is  more  potent  than  his  uttered  precept 

That  the  conscience  of  Father  Gleeson  is  at  variance  with  American 
conscience  on  these  points  is  uncomfortable  for  him,  but  not  for  his  par- 
i  h.  Ttii?  conflict  of  conscience  is  between  the  clergy,  not  Catholics 
alone,  and  the  school  system  ;  not  between  the  schools  and  the  Catho- 
lics. If  Father  Gleeson  bad  an  opportunity  to  test  thematter  he  would 
find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  children  would  be  sent 
by  their  parents  to  the  regular  public  schools  in  preference  to  sectarian 
schools,  even  if  they  were  established  as  he  wishes.  Father  Gleeson 
would  find  that  the  Catholic  teachers  of  the  public  schools  would  not 
flock  to  the  separate  schools  he  would  establish  under  the  law  he  wishes 
to  have  enacted.  He  would  find  an  extraordinary  majority  of  his  par- 
ishoners  in  full  accord  with  our  school  system  as  it  is. 

Father  Gleeson  hopes  "  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  may  stand  on  the  same  platform, 
and  advocate  and  battle  for  this  much-needed  reform."  This  hope  will 
be  long  deferred.  No  continent  between  oceans  is  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  platform  that  would  hold  Father  Gleeson  and  the  kind 
of  Protestant  clergyman  that  wants  a  sectarian  school.       B.  Marks, 

April  9,  1883.  

Art  Notes. 

Oscar  Kunath  left  on  Tuesday  for  the  East.  He  will  visit  all  the 
Eastern  cities,  and,  during  his  sojourn  in  New  York,  will  inspect  the 
private  galleries  of  Vanderbilt,  D.  O.  Mills,  and  others.  His  return 
is  expected  about  the  first  of  June. 

Morris  &  Kennedy  have  placed  on  exhibition  at  their  gallery  De 
Haas's  sreat  marine  picture,  "  Clearing  Up,"  the  arrival  of  which  we 
mentioned  some  weeks  ago.  This  painting  received  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  honor  at  the  New  York  Exhibition  last  season.  It  represents 
a  scene  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  whirling  cloud-rack  has 
partially  opened  to  let  the  sunlight  through,  while  the  great  waves  are 
dashing  in  fury  on  the  rocks  and  breaking  on  hidden  reefs.  The  tr,tns- 
lucence  of  the  greenish  water  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  fidelity  to 
nature. 

William  Keith  returned  on  Saturday  from  a  week's  jaunt  near  Pesca- 
dero.  He  brought  five  charming  sketches  of  woodland  and  meadow 
scenery.  The  effects  were  mainly  obtained  in  the  brief  moments  of 
sunshine  which  succeeded  April  showers,  and  the  freshness  and  glow- 
ing purity  of  Nature  after  her  bath  characterized  every  landscape.  One, 
in  particular,  merits  attention.  It  represents  a  field,  in  which,  prepara- 
tory to  plowing,  two  men  are  gathering  up  a  pile  of  straw,  which  re- 
mained from  the  threshing  of  last  year.  The  morning  sun  gleams  from 
blade  and  leaf ;  the  free  air  has  the  strength  and  glow  of  that  spring 
which  is  mighty  to  "scatter  the  sloth,  wash  out  the  stain." 

Theodore  Wores'  is  making  steady  progress  on  his  ' '  Chinese  Actor. " 
The  costume  and  figure  are  finished,  and  the  stage  accessories  and  red- 
paper  legends  are  now  engrossing  the  artist's  attention. 

General  Barnes  has  purchased  Fred  Yates's  salon  picture,  "The 
Mouse-trap."  It  will,  however,  be  exhibited,  together  with  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Stebbins,  in  the  coming  exhibition. 

Preparations  for  the  artist's  dinner  on  the  eighteenth  instant  are 
progressing.  The  menu  cards  will  be  unique,  from  the  fact  that  each 
artist  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  half  a  dozen  or  more  with  figures, 
landscapes,  etc. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  issued  its  second  annual  report. 
The  lady  president  for  the  ensuing  year  is  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  with  Mrs. 
C.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour,  Mrs.  L.  Gerstle,  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Rathbone  as  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Albert  Diblee  as  treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  R.  Ktufman,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Merrill  as  secre- 
taries. The  receipts  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  there  now  remains  in  the  treasury  about  forty-seven 
hundred  dollars. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Cooke  library,  at  Clinton  Hall,  a  number  of  Dib- 
dins  were  sold,  but  they  did  not  bring  very  high  prices.  The  highest 
was  paid  for  a  copy  of  "Typographical  Antiquities,"  in  four  volumes, 
which  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars.  A  copy  of  the  "Tour  in  France 
and  Germany,"  three  volumes,  brought  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars.  Most  of  the  books  were  bought  by  the  ten  institutions  to 
which  Mr.  Cooke  left  five  thousand  dollars  each  for  that  purpose. 

The  hammer  and  anvil  of  Powell,  the  "harmonious  blacksmith  "  of 
Whitechurch,   England,  have  been  sold  at  auction.     Tin  v.-hen 

struck  with  this  hammer,  gives  two  notes — B  and  E.     Its  $ 
gested  the  melody  named  after  the  blacksmith. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    SOCIETY    PRIZE-FIGHT., 


'Flaneur"    Describes  the  Mill  and  the  Far  Rockaway  Kennels. 


The  members  of  the  Far  Rockaway  Hunt  are  very  indig- 
nant at  the  publicity  given  their  private  prize-6ght.  What 
they  want  to  know  now  is  how  it  got  in  the  papers.  It  is  a 
reasonable  question.  I  can  not  imagine  myself  how  it  was, 
unless  one  of  the  members  gave  it  away  when  he  returned 
to  the  city,  for  the  invited  guests  were  few  in  numbers,  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  one  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  present  from  discovery.  This  mill  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  advance  in  the  so-called  civilization  which  our 
best  young  men  have  undergone.  Without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  case  at  all,  or  questioning  whether  it  is  a  prop 
er  and  gentlemanly  thing  for  two  young  men  to  get  together 
in  a  Far  Rockaway  club  house  and  pummel  one  another  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  thing.  The  swell  young  men  of  New  York  do 
many  things  that  are  less  harmful  than  boxing  and  sparring, 
but  they  could  get  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  restrainment, 
lose  half  their  fortunes  on  horses  and  cards,  and  commit 
divers  other  indiscretions,  and  it  would  not  cause  half  as 
much  talk  among  their  lady  friends  as  the  single  fight  be- 
tween Saportais  and  La  Montaine. 

Both  men  are  of  the  highest  social  position,  and  well 
known  in  the  financial  world.  To  look  at  them,  one  would 
never  suspect  that  they  were  fired  with  such  a  thirst  for  pu 
gilistic  honors.  Saportais  is  a  highly  respectable-looking 
and  heavy- featured  man  of  dignified  aspect,  and  verbose 
manner  in  conversation.  La  Montaine  seems  to  be  a  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  neither  of  them  was  ever 
prominently  seen  at  boxing  tournaments.  And  yet  it  seems 
that  each  believed  himself  to  be  an  expert  at  the  gloves,  and. 
whenever  they  got  together,  the  discussion  of  their  respective 
merits  raised  hostile  feeling,  until  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  fight  it  out.  This  they  did  with  gloves  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  kennels  at  Far  Rockaway.  The  papers  got  one  or  two 
of  the  details  wrong.  For  instance,  they  had  Fred.  May — 
the  gentleman  who  once  failed  to  fight  a  duel  with  James 
Gordon  Bennett — the  second  of  Saportais,  whereas  he  was 
really  the  referee  and  umpire  for  both  gentlemen.  The  son 
of  Thomas  F.  Meagher  acted  as  second  for  Saportais,  and 
Jack  Cheever  served  La  Montaine  in  the  same  way.  The 
details  of  the  fight  have  already  been  widely  published.  The 
men  pummeled  each  other  like  the  deuce,  and  they  were 
brought  home  by  their  friends.  It  was  a  very  closely  con- 
tested match,  and  ended  in  favor  of  Saportais. 

Cheever,  by  the  way,  is  very  indignant  at  the  publicity  of 
the  thing,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  will  go  far  to  spoil  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  has  been  very  many  years  in  building  up.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Queen's  County  Hunting  Club, 
and  was  among  the  earliest  of  our  young  men  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  aping  the  English.  He  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  encourage  fox-hunting,  but  when  the  Queen's 
County  Club  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
leading  hunting-club  of  the  country,  Mr.  Jack  Cheever  found 
that  he  was  being  somewhat  ignored  ;  he  could  stand  every- 
thing but  being  ignored.  He  is  a  very  small  man,  elegant 
and  fastidious  in  his  dress,  and  with  an  enormous  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Jack  Cheever.  The  result  in  this  case 
was  that  he  went  around  and  bred  discontent  in  the  club, 
till  he  got  enough  men  of  his  own  stamp,  who  felt  that  they 
too  were  outraged.  Then  they  withdrew  from  the  first  or- 
ganization, and  started  the  Far  Rockaway  Hunt,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  decreasing  the  prestige  of  the  other  or- 
•  ganization.  But,  as  soon  as  the  malcontents  left,  Mr.  Au 
gustus  Belmont  was  elected  Master  of  Hunts  at  the  Queen's 
County  Hunt,  and,  as  he  drew  a  number  of  particularly  swell 
young  men  with  him,  the  club  boomed  up  at  an  enormous 
rate.  Mr.  Cheever^s  club  in  the  meantime  had  not  met  with 
extreme  success.  He  had,  at  his  own  expense,  imported  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  England,  and,  in  connection  with  one 
or  two  other  young  bloods  of  the  same  size  and  age,  built 
the  kennels  at  Far  Rockaway.  The  kennels  are  not  preten- 
tious, but  they  are  extremely  convenient.  They  consist  of 
stables,  gymnasium,  ball-room,  kitchen,  and  smoking-room. 
For  about  two  years  they  struggled  along  with  the  young 
organization,  and  tried  to  make  it  go,  but  somehow  it  never 
had  enough  of  life  in  it  to  make  it  a  pronounced  success,  and 
the  Queen's  County  still  holds  the  sway.  Recently  the  Far 
Rockaway  Hunt  gave  up  the  ghost,  and,  after  a  few  peaceful 
overtures,  succeeded  in  walking  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
Queen's  County  Hunt.  But  the  Far  Rockaway  had  the  bet- 
ter run,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  the  Queen's  County  should 
come  over  to  their  kennels.  Pending  their  arrival,  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Cheever  and  his  friends  had  been  using  the 
kennels  for  athletic  purposes,  for  it  is  given  out  that  the  mill 
between  Saportais  and  La  Montaine  was  by  no  means  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred  this  season  at  the  ken- 
nels. The  effect  of  the  thing  on  the  social  standing  of  the 
kennels  and  the  club  is  already  proved  by  the  not  fashiona- 
ble slang  that  quotes  the  kennels  as  Saportaisville.  It  is 
decidedly  a  weak  attempt  to  make  a  pun  between  the  word 
Saportais  and  sporting. 

How  true  is  the  trite  saying  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  it  was  the  fashion  for 
men  to  clothe  themselves  with  melancholy  as  with  a  garment, 
after  the  pattern  set  by  the  author  of  *(  Childe  Harold."  It 
is  now  again  the  fashion  for  ladies  of  the  male  sex — to  bor- 
row a  witticism  of  R.  G.  White's — to  assume  an  appearance 
of  pensive  sadness,  and  the  agonized  expression  often  seen 
on  the  dude's  face  is  not  due  to  the  pain  caused  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  pointed  shoes,  but  is  intended  to  be  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  inward  meditation  on  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  This  expression  has  become  particularly 
predominant  among  members  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club, 
whose  headquarters  are  irreverently  styled  "  Dude's  Hall" 
by  their  fair  friends. 

The  Vanderbilt  ball  seems  like  ancient  history  now.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  it  that  nothing  new  can  be 
told  except  the  stories  that  float  around  the  clubs.  As  these 
stories  are  almost  without  exception  a  bit  off  color,  I  can  not 
run  the  risk  of  shocking  the  Argonaut's  readers  by  relating 
hem.  There  was  great  excitement,  I  am  told,  in  newspaper 
offices  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  It  was,  without  exception, 
l'r-.e  greatest  social  event  that  the  papers  ever  had  to  deal 
■vjth,  and,  as  reporters  were  refused  information  by  all  the 


friends  of  the  family  up  to  the  very  night  of  the  ball,  great 
consternation  reigned.  Each  paper  sent  eight  or  ten  of  its 
best  reporters  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  with  instruc- 
tions to  do  their  best.  The  reporters  were  not  admitted  to 
the  house,  but  they  ranged  themselves  in  rows  outside,  so 
as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  costumes,  and  as  people  entered 
the  house  glean  what  information  they  could  from  the  coach- 
men. But  just  before  ten  o'clock,  when  they  were  getting 
ready  to  do  their  best,  messengers  arrived  from  the  down- 
town offices  that  they  might  discontinue  their  work,  and  re- 
port for  fresh  assignments.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  with  great 
good  sense  taken  the  Associated  Press  into  his  confidence, 
and  given  the  representative  of  that  association  all  needful 
information  about  the  ball.  The  Associated  Press  had  a 
reporter  (a  woman,  I  believe)  in  the  Vanderbilt  family  for 
over  a  week,  and  so  it  was  that  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  society  reporting  in  New  York  the  costumes  in  a  fancy- 
dress  ball  were  accurately  described  in  every  particular. 

This  great  blow-out  has  had  one  decided  effect.  It  has 
lifted  the  Vanderbilts  up  into  the  ranks  occupied  by  ihe 
very  first  people  in  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
social  standing  now.  But  the  ball  has  had  another  effect, 
too,  and  a  very  profound  one  at  that-  It  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
disturbed  the  entire  structure  of  New  York  society.  The 
little  cliques  which  hung  around  the  Astors,  Lansings,  Stuy- 
vesants,  Brevoorts,  and  Beekmans  affected  to  look  with  dis- 
dain upon  the  moneyed  clique  of  the  Lorillards,  Goulds, 
Jessups,  Morgans.  Mills,  and  Belmonts.  In  turn,  the  Ker- 
nochans,  Rutherfords,  Cheevers,  Stanleys,  Neilsons,  and 
Kanes  had  their  own  following  of  would-be  English  society 
people  ;  and  the  Churchills,  Stevenses,  Iselins,  Jeromes,  and 
their  like,  reached  a  certain  standing  by  their  intimacy  with 
and  hospitality  toward  English  noblemen.  The  Vanderbilts 
stood  sort  of  half  way  between  the  clique  led  by  the  Astors 
and  that  in  which  the  Belmonts  and  Lorillards  moved.  They 
were  not  squarely  associated  with  either  one  ;  but  the  great 
entertainment  has  put  them  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  social 
scale.  Now,  on  their  visiting  list  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  above-mentioned  cliques,  and 
anew  and  great  clique  is  the  result,  which  has  for  its  rendez- 
vous the  mansions  of  the  Vanderbilts.  People  in  society  are 
now  known  as  those  who  were  invited  to  the  Vanderbilt  ball, 
and  those  who  were  not  invited,  and  those  who  were  invited 
and  would  not  go,  because  they  pretended  to  think  it  was 
shoddy  ;  the  few  old  aristocrats  wouldn't  go,  because  they 
considered  the  Vanderbilts  upstarts  ;  the  people  who  wanted 
to  go  but  couldn't,  because  they  snubbed  the  Vanderbilts 
some  years  ago,  and  were  now  snubbed  in  turn  ;  and  the 
people  whose  social  standing  was  not  considered  good  enough 
to  guarantee  their  entree  to  the  Vanderbilt  house.  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  ball. 

I  am  told  by  a  chatty  young  dude  who  was  on  very  good 
terms  with  this  house  of  millionaires  that  the  elder  Vander- 
bilt is  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  building  an 
immense  summer  resdence  at  Newport.  This  is  urged  on 
him  with  redoubled  force  by  his  family  since  the  ball,  as  they 
believe  in  this  way  they  can  firmly  establish  their  social  po- 
sition. William  H.  has  been  the  most  regular  summer  vis- 
itor to  Saratoga  for  many  years.  He  always  has  a  cottage 
in  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  is  one  of  the  standing  sights 
of  that  superb  establishment.  The  term  cottage  is  used 
somewhat  loosely  at  Saratoga.  For  instance,  the  cottage 
that  Vanderbilt  had  consisted  of  five  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  hotel,  having  entrances  from  the  verandah. 
Every  suite  of  rooms  there  that  has  a  separate  entrance  of 
that  sort  is  termed  a  "cottage,"  although  it  is  seven  stories 
high  and  an  integral  part  of  the  hotel  structure.  I  remember 
very  well  the  first  time  I  went  to  Saratoga,  many  years  ago, 
being  overawed  by  the  size  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  when  it 
marched  in  to  dinner  in  the  huge  dining-room  there.  In  the 
hotel  at  that  time — and  I  think  even  yet — was  a  negro  who 
had  charge  of  the  wines  for  the  whole  room.  He  was  a  man 
of  herculean  proportions — fully  six  feet  seven  inches  high, 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  used  to  spin  up  and  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  dining-room  with  a  tray  in  each 
hand,  and  each  tray  bearing  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine. 
These  he  would  deftly  sling  down  and  pass  to  the  waiters  as 
he  went  along,  and  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  room  make 
a  note  of  the  distribution,  and  return  for  a  fresh  supply.  He 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  place  to  strangers.  One  duty 
that  this  man  had  to  perform,  and  one  that  he  performed 
with  great  unctiou,  was  ushering  the  Vanderbilt  family  into 
the  dining-room.  About  the  time  thai  William  H.  was 
ready  to  eat  the  wine  man  was  notified,  and  he  strolled  to 
the  door,  and  as  the  millionaire  entered  made  a  six  feet 
seven  inch  bow,  wheeled  around,  and  marched  like  a  drum- 
major  down  the  middle  of  the  hall  till  he  came  to  the  Van- 
derbilt table,  when  he  stepped  aside  and  stood  behind  the 
chair  of  the  two  hundred  millionaire.  Then  William  HM 
looking  stout  and  comfortable,  would  stride  down,  followed 
by  his  wife,  who  usually  looked  frowzy,  fat,  and  undeniably 
common.  Behind  them  strolled  young  Sloane,  who  at  that 
time  had  just  married  Vanderbilt's  second  or  third  daughter 
— I  have  forgotten  which — and  after  him  came  the  two  un- 
married daughters,  usually  with  a  cavalier  apiece  ;  then  one 
or  two  of  the  older  sons,  a  younger  boy  with  his  tutor,  and  a 
long-legged  youth  of  tender  years  with  his  nurse.  Usually, 
also,  there  were  one  or  two  friends  ;  and  the  whole  dining- 
room  invariably  held  its  breath  until  the  Vanderbilt  family 
was  safely  seated  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  meal.  After  every- 
body had  been  seated,  the  wine-man  wheeled  around  and 
marched  back  for  his  wine  with  an  air  of  hauteur  and  dis- 
dain. 

Apropos  of  the  Vanderbilt  ball,  I   am  officially  requested 
to  state  that  ihe  assertion  that  William  M.  Evarts  went  as 
the  "Cave  of  the  Wind"  is  as  unfounded  as  is  the  gross 
libel  that  David  Davis  impersonated  "The  Culprit  Fay." 
New  York,  April  5,  1883.  Flaneur. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Mr.  John  McElroy,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  just  written  a 
novel  of  the  late  war,  entitled  the  "The  Red  Acorn,"  in  which  the 
characters  treated  are  taken  from  real  life,  and  which  contains  many 
incidents  of  army  life  occuring  in  the  writer's  experience.  PubHshtd 
by  Henry  A.  Sumner  8c  Co.,  205  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  ;   price,  $1. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peiice.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the  editor  of 
"  Studies  in  Logic,"  beinga  series  of  interesting  papers  written  by  vari- 
ous members  of  his  class— Mr.  Allan  Marquand,  Miss  Christine  Ladd, 
Mr.  O.  H.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Gilman.  At  the  end  is  a  paper  on 
"  Probable  Inference."  by  Mr.  Peirce  himself.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  London  Telegraph  says  that  although  some  modern  litterateurs 
of  the  superfine  type  have  long  affected  to  hold  the  eighteenth  century 
up  to  scorn  as  producing  nothing  but  Philistines,  it  doubts  whether  its 
successor  can  exhibit  three  more  usefil,  meritorious,  and  "good  all- 
round  men  "  than  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Benjamin  Thompson,  commonly  called  Count  Rumford. 


A  diver,  Tom  Brintley  by  name,  though  a  thoroughly 
competent  man  and  a  good  fellow,  was  a  little  too  fond  of 
stimulants.  On  one  occasion  he  went  down  with  a  pretty 
good  cargo  of  spirits  aboard,  and  the  men  above,  not  know- 
ing his  condition,  became  seriously  alarmed  when  several 
hours  passed  by  without  receiving  any  signals  from  him. 
Another  diver  was  sent  down  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  sixty  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  fast  asleep. 


' '  Landmarks  of  English  Literature  "  is  by  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  author  of 
"  Great  Movements  "and  olher  works.  Beginning  with  Chaucer,  ihe 
various  writers  and  poets  down  to  the  present  day  are  respectively  dis- 
cussed. The  author  has  adopted  an  easy,  conversational  style,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  average  reader.  At  the  same  time  he  has  endeavored 
to  compress  much  information  into  small  space.  The  review  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  literature  is  especially  interesting.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  Man  and  his  Mission,"  is  by  fames  A.  Pic- 
ton,  The  author  makes  no  pretensions,  but  avows  his  dependence 
upon  Carlyle,  Bruce.  Gardiner,  Foster,  and  other  great  authorities.  He 
has  sought  to  make  the  narrative  as  straightforward  and  simple  as  pos- 
sible. His  chief  object  his  been  to  establish  comparisons  between  the 
present  political  condition  of  England  and  that  in  the  time  ol  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  fact,  the  volume  is  meant  more  as  a  popular  hisiory 
than  one  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  array  of  original  research. 
Published  by  Cassell,  Petler  &  Galpin,  London  and  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  $2  50. 

When  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  was  in  this  country  and 
visited  bis  son,  a  Virginia  planter,  he  chanced  to  piok  up  a  cop}  of 
"  Homoselle,"  one  of  the  novels  of  the  "  Round  Robin"  series,  u herein 
the  experiences  of  a  young  Englishman,  who  visited  Virginia  alter  the 
war,  arc  narrated.  He  inquired  into  the  authenticity  of  the  negro  re- 
bellion there  spoken  of,  and  found  that  the  author,  a  Baltimore  lady, 
had  drawn  for  her  material  on  "  Gabriel's  Rebellion,"  which  took  place 
about  1834.  The  professors  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  were  enlisttd 
in  the  private  discussion  that  followed,  and  this  almost  forgotten  epi- 
sode of  history  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  ventilated  in  consequence. 


Mr.  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  the  book- revi ewer  of  the  New  York  Sua.  has 
just  issued  a  volume  of  "Chats  About  Books,  Poets,  and  Novelists," 
which  consists  of  papers  originally  appearing  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Sun.  George  Eliot,  Hugo.  lames,  Swinburne,  Daudet,  Longfel- 
low, Disraeli,  Bret  Harte,  Reade,  and  many  other  prominent  writers 
are  severally  discussed.  Mr.  Hazeltine  is  one  of  the  ablest  reviewers 
on  the  New  York  press.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Ripley,  his  equal 
in  fair  and  comprehensive  criticism  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
papers  are  rather  in  the  style  of  light  essays  than  the  customary  re- 
views. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

Balzac,  Monsieur  Delpit  explains  in  a  recent  article,  put  many  actual 
personages  into  his  novels.  Madame  de  Maupigneuse  was  well  known 
in  real  life,  and  never  complained.  Nathan  was  Leon  Gozlan.  Canalis, 
the  poet,  was  Limartine.  Mademoiselle  des  Touches  was  George 
Sand,  and  Monsieur  Delpit  met  one  day,  at  Aix-les- Bains,  the  original 
of  Madame  de  Langeais.  Madame  Bovary  was  a  reality,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Flaubert — and  so  on.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  Mon- 
sieur Delpit,  who  is  not  a  naturalistic  writer,  is  on  this  point  in  com- 
plete accord  with  Zola,  but  they  both  claim  to  have  inherited  the  mantle 
of  Balzac  Monsieur  Delpit  winds  up  by  saying  that  there  is  no  novel 
worth  anything  which  has  not  been  produced  on  these  principles. 

At  the  meeting  in  Baltimore,  the  other  day,  of  the  subscribers  to  a 
fund  for  a  memorial  of  Sidney  Lanier,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tait  said,  in  regard  to 
Lanier :  "  I  remember  hi*  describing,  when  very  ill  himself,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  brother  poet  of  the  South,  with  a  laugh  in  which  were  blended 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  with  a  certain  sense  of  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  situation.  A  poet  who  lived  at  a  place— no,  not  a  place,  but  a 
pump  in  the  pine  barrens,  where  thirsty  locomoUves  stopped  to  drink, 
and  where,  in  a  log  cabin  of  smallest  dimensions,  tape-tried  with  pict- 
ures from  the  illustrated  newspapers,  the  poet,  an  invalid,  dwelt,  and 
wrote,  and  cared  for  his  family.  The  laugh  ended  in  something  like  a 
sob,  and  there  were  in  his  eyes  tears  of  admiration  for  the  pluck  and 
sympathy  for  the  lot  of  one  so  much  worse  off  than  himself.  And  yet 
Paul  Hayne  has  lived  to  write  his  elegy." 

Announcements:  Anson  Randolph  Sc  Co..  of  New  York,  have  just 
issued  "  Leaves  from  a  Finished  Pastorate,"  by  Reverend  A.  L.  Stone, 
of  this  city.     The  agent  for  this  coast  is  Samuel  Carson,   120  Sutter 

Street;    price,  $2.50. Mr.    George  Macdonald   is  publishing  in 

England  a  new  novel  called  "  Donal  Grant";  and  Mr._  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald has  just  published  one  entitled  "  The  Night  Mail" Mon- 
sieur Zola,  it  is  reported,  h's  tired  of  his  disgusting  vein,  and  will  soon 

publish  a  volume  which  may  be  mentioned   in  decent  society. 

Jules  Verne's  new  work  is  entitled  "Godfrey  Morgan,  a  Californian 
Mystery." The  coming  of  a  new  novel  from  the  press  of  A.  Will- 
iams &  Co.  has  been  announced  with  some  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  an  historical  novel,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Reverend  W. 

W.  Newton,  of  Pittsfield. Miss  A.   May  F.  Robinson's  study  of 

rural  life  in  England  will  fill  two  volumes,  and  will  soon  be  published 

under  the  title  of  "Arden." Mr.   Charles  Dudley  Warner   has 

written  for  the  May  Century  a  lively  and  satirical  article  on  "  The  Eng- 
lish Volunteers  During  the  Late  Invasion,"  the  invader  of  England  be- 
ing in  this  case  American  literature.     He  defends  himself  and  also  Mr. 

Howells  against  the  recent  attacks  of  the  English  critics. The 

Reverend  Edward  E.  Hale  will  soon  make  an  extended  tour  through 
Mexico.     It  is  said  that  a  book  on  Mexico  as  it  is  will  be  the  result 


Zola's  new  novel,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  "Au  Bonheur  des 
Dames,"  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  book-shops  in  immense  piles.  The 
first  edition  consisted  of  fifty  thousand  copies.  "  Au  Bonheur  des 
Dames  "  is  a  continuation  of  the  "  Rougon-Macquart  Series,"  and  of 
"  Pot-Bouille,"  in  particular.  The  title  is  that  of  the  dry-goods  store, 
where  we  found  Octave  Mouret  installed  at  the  end  of  the  last-men- 
tioned novel  ;  and  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  development  and  work- 
ing of  the  great  bazaars  like  the  Louvre  and  Bon  Marche.  "  Au  Bon- 
heur des  Dames  "  is  comparatively  chaste ;  there  is  no  passion  in  it, 
very  little  humanity,  and  over  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of 
description.  It  is  a  good  novel  of  its  kind,  and  it  contains  all  of  Zola's 
qualities  ;  only,  the  descriptive  novK  is  no  longer  what  people  desire. 
In  the  description  of  his  vast  bazaar.  Zola  keeps  returning  to  the 
same  point— the  aspect  of  the  bazaar  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of 
some  special  article,  such  as  white  goods,  for  instance.  How  can  he 
describe  this  immense  symphony  in  white?  We  have,  first  of  all.  the 
general  whiteness,  "an  Arctic  vision,"  a  whole  continent  of  snow, 
"steppes  spread  with  her  mine"  "  a  mass  of  gl  iciers  lighted  up  by  the 
sun  "  then  we  get  to  white  promontories  of  inen  and  calico,"  "  wbite 
rocks  of  sheets,"  Alps  of  handkerchiefs.  Himalayas  of  towels,  Sierras 
of  socks  !  After  that,  what  is  left  to  describe  the  colossal  piles  of  flannel 
waistcoais,  the  pyramid  of  gloves,  the  rhomboids  of  handkerchiefs?  The 
realist  Zola  is  obliged  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  idealism,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  result,  which  is,  after  a'l,  unsatisfactory.  Published  by  I". 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  Sc  Co. ;  price, 
75  cents. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRAMES    AND    FRAME-MAKING. 


How  they  are  Prepared  for  the  Market  and  their  Changing:  Fashions, 


At  the  present  moment,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  most  fashionable  frames  are  those  of  burnished 
bronze.  They  are  high-priced  and  can  not  readily  be  imi- 
tated, and  require  the  greatest  nicely  of  workmanship  and 
finish.  Skilled  artisans  are  engaged  for  the  gilding  and 
burnishing'  at  salaries  averaging  from  three  dollars  to  three 
dollars  and  fifty  ceuts  a  day,  and  the  very  best  materials  are 
used  for  the  entire  frame.  First-class  pine  wood  serves  as  a 
foundation,  and  a  coating  of  whiting  and  size  fills  up  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  wood,  thus  securing  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  for  the  reception  of  the  ornamental  design.  Even  in 
the  most  elaborate  frames  there  is  now  but  little  carving,  al- 
most all  the  designs  being  modeled,  but  so  carefully  and 
artistically  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  intricate  carv- 
ing. When  ready  for  the  first  gilding  the  gilder  takes  the 
frame  in  charge,  and  is,  first  of  all,  obliged  to  ascertain  that 
the  surface  is  perfectly  even,  which  he  secures  by  rubbing  it 
with  fine  sand-paper,  coating  it  with  pipe-clay,  and  again 
rubbing  it  with  sand-paper.  The  process  of  smoothing  with 
sand-paper  is  an  important  one,  several  times  repeated  in 
the  making  of  a  first-class  frame.  And  size  and  whiting  also 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  Portions  that  are  to  be  burnished 
receive  three  distinct  coatings  of  burnished  gold  size,  and 
afterward  gold-leaf  is  laid  upon  all  the  burnished  portions 
with  alcohol  and  water.  After  allowing  three  hours  for  dry- 
ing the  work  of  burnishing  begins,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  frame  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  this  instru- 
ment is  handled.  Still  more  nice,  perhaps,  is  the  operation 
of  laying  on  the  gold-leaf  between  the  burnished  portions, 
so  much  care  being  needed  in  avoiding  the  burnished  por- 
tions of  the  design.  The  gold-leaf  is  placed  upon  a  cushion, 
lifted  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  blown  into  position. 
When  the  entire  surface  is  covered  it  is  patted  down  with  a 
soft  cotton  wad,  and  a  very  fine  badger-hair  brush  removes 
the  small  particles  of  gold,  which  are  saved  and  sold  to 
assayisls  and  others.  A  sizing  of  glue  and  water  is  laid  on 
over  the  gilding  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  the  frame  is 
complete.  The  fashionable  bronze  frames  are  somewhat 
differently  constructed.  The  first  foundation  and  composi- 
tion are  covered  with  red  clay,  then  with  three  coatings  of 
size,  with  the  last  of  which  powdered  bronze  is  mixed.  A 
brush  dipped  in  the  powdered  bronze  is  then  used  for  the 
ornamental  portions,  which  are  first  burnished  and  afterward 
varnished  with  Damar  varnish.  The  designs  for  decora- 
tive frames  are  molded  in  box-wood  molds,  each  frame  re- 
ceiving a  separately  molded  ornament.  Among  the  most 
fashionable  are  those  made  as  copies  of  Florentine  frames, 
but  these  are  only  manufactured  to  order,  and  are  often  in 
imitation  of  rich  carvings.  A  great  deal  of  the  good  effect 
of  a  frame  depends  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  margin. 
Of  these,  technically  known  as  mats,  there  are  three  varie- 
ties, coming  respectively  from  Germany,  Paris,  and  London. 
The  German  mats  are  rounded  at  the  edge,  those  from  Paris 
are  square,  and  the  English  are  plain,  flat  bristol-boards. 
Gilding  is  introduced  occasionally  into  them  all. 

Some  years  ago  plain  gilded  headings  or  moldings  were 
greatly  in  favor  for  engravings,  but  this  has  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Following  them,  as  a  relief  to  their  severity  of 
style,  embossed  velvet  insertions  first  appeared  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  although  there  has  been  a  certain  revival  of 
this  fashion  recently,  and  velvet  and  plush  margins  are  in 
troduced,  they  are  not  liked  by  high-class  buyers.  Frames  for 
valuable  pictures  are  preferred  of  heavy  bronze  or  rich  gilt, 
and  even  the  frosted  frames  which  were  in  universal  demand 
a  while  ago  are  less  cared  for  now,  as  they  have  been  imi- 
tated in  common  material.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  learn 
the  influence  that  fashion  has  upon  the  various  departments 
of  business.  At  first  sight  we  would  hardly  be  dispused  to 
imagine  that  weddings  and  picture-dealers  had  much  in  com- 
mon. Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Since  "art"  acquired  its 
recent  popularity,  it  has  been  deemed  the  correci  thing  to 
offer  a  picture  as  a  bridal  gift ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  that 
is  likely  to  increase  in  popularity.  Few  people  are  over- 
loaded with  paintings. 

A  large  element  in  the  expense  of  a  picture-frame  is  the 
glass.  This  may  be  of  the  commonest  or  of  the  finest  crys- 
tal. Beveled  glass  is  rarely  used  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose,  although  in  France  and  Italy  it  is  often  met  with. 
For  plain  wooden  frames  oak  is  much  used ;  so,  too,  is  bird's- 
eye  maple ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  demand  for  wooden 
frames  is  on  the  decrease,  mainly  because  so  many  of  infe- 
rior quality  have  been  manufactured.  No  definite  rule  can 
be  given  as  to  the  choice  of  a  picture-frame ;  it  must  remain 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  is  largely  dependent  upon  fashion. 
Just  now  those  of  bronze  take  the  lead,  alike  for  oil-paint- 
ings, water-colors,  etchings,  and  engravings,  but  soon  public 
taste  may  demand  a  revival  of  carved  and  molded  woods, 
and,  in  spite  of  an  acknowledged  admiration  for  the  perfect 
workmanship  of  high-class  gilders  and  burnishers,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  modern  work  can  outrival  the  exquisite 
carvings  of  earlier  periods.  Certainly  the  introduction  of 
plush  for  frames  has  not  added  to  their  artistic  value,  and 
this  is  a  fashion  which  will  scarcely  be  long-lived,  although, 
just  at  present,  such  frames  are  largely  bought.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  which  we  have  seen  in  gilt  are  those  on  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  frosted  work,  and  what  has  the 
appearance  of  carving  in  high  relief,  although  in  reality  it  is 
only  the  result  of  well-molded  ornament  laid  upon  the  flat 
surface.  Many  amateur  artists  further  decorate  gilded  frames 
in  colors,  but  these  attempts  are  not  very  successful,  it  being 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  a  design  in  oils  upon  a 
gilt  surface.  Every  one  who  has  traveled  in  Europe  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  effect  of  the  dead-level  gold  frames  which 
were  so  much  used  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  are  often 
found  in  churches  and  monasteries,  and  never  met  with  here. 
So,  too,  if  we  consider  foreign  frames,  we  reach  the  exquisite 
carvings  in  light  wood  which  are  universal  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  and  which  find  their  way  here  as  photograph 
frames,  and  in  which  so  large  a  trade  is  done  at  fashionable 
watering-places.  Side  by  side  with  them  are  those  of  leather, 
which  at  one  time  were  very  greatly  in  demand,  whether  in 
plain,  colored,  varnished,  or  molded  leathers.  These  are 
exquisitely  made  by  the  Hungarians,  and  for  small  picture- 
frames,  portrait-stands,  etc.,  are  much  admired. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


By  Bret  Harte. 


THE   WILLOWS— AFTER   EDGAR   A.    POE. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober. 

The  streets  they  were  dirty  and  drear ; 
It  was  night  in  the  month  of  October, 

Of  my  m-  st  immemorial  year  ; 
Like  the  skies,   I  was  perfectly  sober,  * 

As  I  stopped  at  the  mansion  of  Shear — 
At  the   Nightingale — perfectly  sober. 

And  the  willowy  woodland,  down  here. 
Here,  once  in  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  ten-pins — I  roamed  with  my  soul — 

Of  ten-pins — with  Mary,  my  soul ; 
They  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic, 

And  impelled  me  to  frequently  roll, 

And  made  me  resistlessly  roll. 
Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic 

In  the  realms  of  the  Boreal  pole, 
Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic 

With  the  monkey  atop  of  his  pole. 
I  repeat,  I  was  perfectly  soher. 

But  my  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sear — 

My  thoughts  were  decidedly  queer ; 
For  I  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  I  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year ; 
I  forgot  that  sweet  morceau  of  Auber 

That  the  band  oft  performed  down  here ; 
And  I  mixed  the  sweet  music  of  Auber 

With  the  Nightingale's  music  by  Shear. 
And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent, 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn, 

And  car-drivers  hinted  of  morn, 
At  the  end  the  path  a  liquescent 

And  bibulous  lustre  was  born : 
Twas  made  by  the  bar-keeper  present, 

Who  mixed  a  duplicate  horn  — 
His  two  hands  describing  a  crescent 

Distinct  with  a  duplicate  horn. 
And  I  said:  "This  looks  perfectly  regal  ; 

For  it's  warm,  and  I  know  I  feel  dry — 

I  am  confident  that  I  feel  dry. 
We  have  come  past  the  emeu  and  eagle. 

And  watched  the  gay  monkey  on  high  ; 
Let  us  drink  to  the  emeu  and  eagle — 

To  the  swan  and  the  monkey  on  high  ; 

To  the  eagle  and  monkey  on  high  ; 
For  this  barkeeper  will  not  inveigle — 

Bully  boy  with  the  vitreous  eye ; 
He  surely  would  never  inveigle — 

Sweet  youth  with  the  crystalline  eye." 
But  Mary,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said,  "Sadly  this  bar  I  mistrust — 

I  fear  that  this  bar  does  not  trust. 
Oh,  hasten  !    Oh,  let  us  not  linger  1 

Oh,  fly  1 — let  us  fly — ere  we  must !  " 
In  terror  she  cried,,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust — 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  it  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 
Then  I  pacified  Mary  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  into  the  room, 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom  ; 
And  we-  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  warning  of  doom — 

By  some  words  that  were  warning  of  doom. 
And  I  said,   "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room?" 
She  sobbed,  as  she  answered,  "  All  liquors 

Must  be  paid  for  ere  leaving  the  room." 
Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober. 

As  the  streets  were  deserted  and  drear — 

For  my  pockeis  were  empty  and  drear: 
And  I  cried,   "It  was  surely  October 

On  this  very  night  of  last  year, 

That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 

That  I  brought  a  fair  maiden  down  here, 

On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 

Ah  1   to  me  that  inscription  is  clear ; 
Well  I  know  now,  I'm  perfecdy  sober, 

Why  no  longer  they  credit  me  here — 
Well  1  know  now  that  music  of  Auber, 

And  this  Nightingale,  kept  by  one  Shear." 


THE   BALLAD  OF  THE  EMEU. 

Oh,  say,  have  you  seen  at  the  Willows  so  green — 

So  charming  and  rurally  true — 
A  singular  bird,  with  a  manner  absurd, 

Which  they  call  the  Australian  Emeu? 
Have  you 

Ever  seen  this  Australian  Emeu? 

It  trots  alT  around  with  its  head  on  the  ground, 

Or  erects  it  quite  out  of  your  view ; 
And  the  ladies  all  cry,  when  its  figure  they  spy, 

Oh,  what  a  sweet,  pretty  Emeu ! 
Oh!   do 

fust  look  at  that  lovely  Emeu  I 

One  day  to  this  spot,  when  the  weather  was  hot, 

Came  Matilda  Hortense  Fortescue ; 
And  beside  her  there  came  a  youth  of  high  name — 

Augustus  Florell  Montague : 

The  two 

Both  loved  that  wild,  foreign  Emeu. 

With  two  loaves  of  bread  then  they  fed  it,  instead 

Of  the  flesh  of  the  white  cockatoo, 
Which  once  was  its  food  in  that  wild  neighborhood 
Where  ranges  the  sweet  kangaroo : 
That,  too, 
Is  the  game  for  the  famous  Emeu ! 

Old  saws  and  gimlets  but  its  appetite  whets, 

Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru ; 
There's  nothing  so  hard  that  the  bird  will  discard, 

And  nothing  its  taste  will  eschew, 
That  you 

Can  give  that  long-legged  Emeu  ! 

The  time  slipped  away  in  this  innocent  play, 
When  up  jumped  the  bold  Montague  : 
'  Where's  that  specimen  pin  that  I  gayly  did  win 
In  raffle,  and  gave  unto  you, 

Fortescue  ?  " 
No  word  spoke  the  guilty  Emeu  ! 

'  Quick  I  tell  me  his  name  whom  thou  gavest  that  same. 

Ere  these  hands  in  thy  blood  I  imbrue  ! " 
'Nay,  dearest,"  she  cried,  as  she  clung  to  his  side, 
"  I'm  innocent  as  that  Emeu  ! " 

' '  Adieu  I " 
He  replied,   "Miss  M.  H.  Fortescue  1" 

Down  she  dropped  at  his  feet,  all  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

And  wildly  he  fled  from  her  view ; 
He  thought  'twas  her  sin,  for  he  knew  not  the  pin 

Had  been  gobbled  up  by  the  Emeu ; 
AH  through 

The  voracity  of  that  Emeu  I 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  editor  of  a  Minnesota  paper  is  hunting  one  of  his  com- 
positors with  a  shot-gun.  The  editor  attempted  to  publish 
a  story  headed  "The  Phantom  Bride,"  and  the  compositor 
set  it  up  "The  Pontoon  Bridge,"  and  it  went  in  the  paper 
that  way. 

A  tender-hearted  clergyman,  who  resides  in  a  town  adjoin- 
ing Hartford,  was  about  to  give  a  trapped  mouse  to  the  cat, 
when  he  caught  what  he  thought  a  beseeching  expression  in 
the  little  fellow's  eyes,  and  he  relented.  The  mouse  was  so 
innocent  and  pretty,  and  the  cat  so  eager  to  seize  it,  that  the 
minuter  'old  his  wife  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  it.  He 
took  it  down  in  the  lot  and  set  it  at  liberty.  His  wife  told 
him  he  had  done  a  foolish  thing,  as  the  mouse  would  get 
into  his  barn  and  then  back  into  the  house  again.  "  Igu^ss 
not,"  said  the  minister;  "  I  headed  him  toward  neighbor  B.'s 
barn." 

Breakfast  at  home  :  "  Well,  madame,"  says  the  head  of 
the  house,  who  has  apparently  got  out  of  the  bed  on  the 
the  wrong  side,  "  what  have  you  got  for  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing? Boiled  eggs,  eh  ?  Seems  to  me  you  never  have  any- 
thing but  boiled  eggs.  Boiled  Erebus?  And  what  else, 
madame,  may  I  ask?"  "Mutton  chops,  my  dear,"  says  the 
wife,  timidly.  "Mutton  chops  !"  echoes  the  husband,  burst- 
ing into  a  peal  of  sardonic  laughter;  "mutton  chops  !  I 
could  have  guessed  it.     By  the  living  jingo,  madame,  if  ever 

I  eat  another  meal  inside  of  this  house r "    And  jamming 

on  his  hat  and  slamming  the  door,  the  aggrieved  man 
bounds  down  the  stairs,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  restau- 
rant. "  What'll  you  have,  sir?"  says  the  waiter,  politely, 
handing  him  the  bill  of  fare.  "Ah  !"  says  the  guest,  hav- 
ing glanced  over  it,  "  let  me  see.  Bring  me  two  boiled  eggs 
and  a  mutton  chop." 

Rudolphstein,  a  Jew,  was  sick  unto  death.  To  him  came 
his  partner  Jacob.  "Jacob,"  said  he,  "  when  I  am  dead,  you 
will  bury  me  with  the  two  hundred  dollars  I  put  into  the 
business.  "I  will,"  sobbed  Jacob,  "all  what  you  tell  me  to 
do,  I  will  do  it."  Two  weeks  later  Jacob  meets  a  friend. 
"Why  you  are  so  sad?"  asks  the  friend.  "Because,"  said 
Jacob,  "my  conscience  troubles  me.  My  partner  tells  me  to 
put  two  hundred  dollars  into  his  coffin,  and  I  forgets  it.  Now 
he  is  buried,  and  it  is  too  late."  "Never  mind;  open  the 
grave,  and  put  it  in."  "  I  will  do  that,"  said  Jacob;  "then 
my  conscience  will  be  easy  once  more."  Again,  later  on, 
the  friend  meets  Jacob.  "  Well.  Jacob,  do  you  feel  better?" 
"  I  feel  happy  as  never  was."  "  You  put  gold  in  the  coffin  ?" 
"  No,  not  gold  ;  that  was  wasteful.  "  Greenbacks  ?"  "  No, 
not  greenbacks ;  the  damp  spoils  them."  "  What  did  you  put 
in,  then  ?"     "  My  check  to  his  order." 

Frank  Hatton,  Assistant  Postmaster- General  and  editor, 
was  on  a  sleeping-car  from  New  York  to  Washington  re- 
cently, says  Peck's  Sun,  and  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning, 
at  his  destination,  he  found  that  his  pants  had  been  stolen. 
The  passengers  were  getting  off  the  car,  and  all  sympathized 
with  Hatton,  but  none  of  them  offered  him  their  pants.  He 
wrapped  a  red  sleeping-car  blanket  around  him,  took  a 
feather  duster  and  placed  the  handle  down  his  back,  so  the 
feathers  waved  over  his  head,  and  stood  in  the  aisle  of  the 
car,  when  everybody  laughed  except  the  car-porter,  who 
turned  pale.  A  friend  said,  "  Well,  Frank,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  ?  "  Frank  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  and  said  : 
(  Well,  I  guess  I  will  take  a  hack  and  go  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  ask  to  be  sent  back  to  my  reservation." 
President  Arthur,  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  lent  Mr. 
Hatton  the  flannel  case  to  his  double-barreled  shot-gun,  for 
pants,  and  he  got  home  all  right. 

Dresher,  a  butcher  in  one  of  the  New  York  markets 
rigged  up  a  little  black-walnut  box  and  a  bell  in  his  stand, 
and  ran  a  rope  from  the  bell  underneath  the  counter.  When- 
ever there  was  a  rush  of  trade  he  would  pull  the  rope  and 
then  rush  to  the  box,  call  "  Hello  !  hello  !"  and,  after  hold- 
ing his  ear  to  the  apparatus,  would  give  out  a  big  order  to 
his  assistant,  as  if  he  were  repeating  some  message  that  had 
come  over  a  telephone.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  day  he 
would  appear  to  get  orders  from  the  Vanderbilts,  the  mayor, 
the  big  hotels,  and  the  principal  steamship  companies.  The 
other  day,  while  he  was  waiting  on  a  shrewd  old  lady,  and 
while  the  stand  was  filled  with  buyers,  he  worked  the  false 
telephone,  crying  :  "  Ned,  send  three  firkins  of  butter  to 
French's  Hotel."  "  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Dresher,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  I've  often  wondered  at  the  tremendous  business 
you've  been  doing  with  that  machine,  and  now  you've  be- 
trayed yourself.  French's  Hotel  has  been  closed  four 
months."     It  broke  Dresher  all  up. 

There  was  a  man  named  Watkins  in  a  Confederate  regi- 
ment during  the  war,  who  was  well  on  toward  middle-life  ; 
but  when  his  wife  came  to  camp  one  day  he  seemed  to  be 
young  by  comparison.  There  seemed  to  be  a  century's 'dif- 
ference between  them  ;  and  the  man,  who  was  as  ugly  as  a 
Georgia  cracker  usually  is,  was  handsome  beside  his  wife. 
"  How  did  you  ever  come  to  marry  such  an  old  witch  as 
that?"  asked  one  of  his  superior  officers,  taking  him  aside. 
"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  man,  rather  sheepishly,  "her 
mother  kept  a  little  grocery  store  down  on  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  I  lived,  and  I  used  to  go  in  there  to  get  what  I 
wanted  to  eat.  One  day  I  found  the  old  woman's  ugly 
daughter  all  alone  in  the  store.  Just  as  I  came  in  I  heard 
the  clink  of  silver  in  the  loose  rafters  over  head,  and  the 
old  woman  counting  :  '  One,  two,  three,'  and  so  on.  I  sat 
down  and  made  love  to  the  girl,  and  the  old  woman  up-stairs 
kept  on  counting.  By  and  by  she  was  away  up  in  the  hun- 
dreds— four  hundred,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred. 
I  courted  that  girl  harder  and  harder  as  the  old  woman  got 
higher.  Finally  she  stopped  at  nine  hundred.  '  Great 
Scott  !'  I  said  to  myself.  'Nine  hundred  dollars  !'  '  Be- 
loved Sukey,  will  you  be  mine?'  She  said  she  would,  and 
we  were  married  that  same  day."  "Well,  is  that  all?"  "No; 
there  were  only  thirty  of  those  silver  dollars  ;  the  old  woman 
counted  them  over  thirty  times."    Perhaps  it  ;  well 

to  investigate  a  little  every  time. 
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In  the  State  of  California  there  are  8,658  licensed  saloons 
where  alcoholic  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  These 
figures  are  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  We  calcu- 
late that  each  saloon  must  clear,  for  rent,  wages,  and  slock, 
at  least  $1,250  a  year.  To  do  this  they  must  receive  for 
drinks  at  least  double  that  amount,  or  $2,500.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  understand  how  much  money  is  expended  yearly  in 
this  State  for  intoxicating  drinks,  let  us  multiply  8,658 — the 
the  number  of  saloons— by  $2,500— the  average  amount  of 
money  paid  for  rum — and  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  gin  industry  in  California.  The  result  in 
dollars  is  $21,645,000.  Divide  this  amount  by  the  number 
of  voters — 164,000— and  it  will  be  seen  what  each  voter  must 
pay — $129.  The  amount  of  liquor  consumed  yearly  in  the 
United  States  is  worth  $800,000,000.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  expended  would  in  two  years  pay  the  national  debt. 
It  is  $300,000,000  more  than  is  required  to  support  the 
national  government,  all  the  State,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernments, the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the  public  schools,  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  are  174,000  licensed 
saloons  in  the  United  States.  Divide  the  $800,000,000  of 
money  spent  for  liquors  by  the  number  of  saloons,  and  it 
appears  that  $4,540  is  the  average  taken  by  each  saloon  in  a 
year.  Add  to  this  the  secret  distillations  and  importations, 
and  the  figures  of  Judge  Hargraves  are  not  far  out  of  the 
way— namely,  $5  poo— which,  in  California,  would  show  an 
annual  expenditure  in  support  of  the  gin  industry  of  $43,290,- 
000.  To  this  amount  add  the  money  that  the  drunkard  does 
not  earn  through  idleness,  the  money  he  squanders  by  dissi 
pation,  the  amount  he  burns  through  drunken  carelessness, 
the  amount  expended  by  government  for  litigation  growing 
out  of  drunken  quarrels,  the  amount  which  goes  to  asylums 
and  homes  for  his  orphaned  and  abandoned  children,  the 
amount  to  pauper  houses  to  support  drunkards  and  their 
families,  to  courts  for  the  trial  of  the  drunkard  for  crimes,  to 
the  penitentiaries  for  their  punishment— to  all  these  amounts 
add  all  the  expenditures  growing  out  of  dissipation  conse- 
quent upon  gin-drinking,  and  it  is  a  clear  demonstration  that 
;n  California  the  gin  fiend  costs  the  people  not  less  than 
:io,ooo.     We  give  these  figures  as  textual  facts   for 


consideration.  Incident  to  the  reflections  growing  out  of 
them,  let  it  be  remembered  (and  we  now  speak  for  San 
Francisco)  that  of  the  gin-dealers — we  mean  the  saloon- 
keepers— not  three  per  cent,  are  Americans,  not  three  in 
one  hundred  are  not  foreign-born.  This  foreign  class  con- 
trols our  city  government,  and  the  saloon  controls  the  voter. 
We  ask,  with  profane  emphasis,  where  in  the  devil  are  we 
drifting  to?  We  do  not  expect  the  priests  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  answer,  and  we  do  not  expect  the  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Church  North  to  answer,  for  both  betrayed 
the  temperance  cause  at  the  last  election  :  the  Romanists, 
because  of  their  love  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
Methodist  preachers,  because  of  their  adherence  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  All  these  people  allowed  a  false  issue  to 
be  presented — viz.,  abuse  of  railroad  management.  The 
money  spent  annually  in  California  for  rum  would  build  and 
equip  a  transcontinental  railroad.  When  priests,  and  preach- 
ers, and  pious  fools  will  agree  to  keep  their  hands  ofF  the 
temperance  question,  and  cease  to  wag  their  tongues  con- 
cerning it,  and  let  it  be  considered  by  sensible  business  men 
as  a  business  question,  as  a  question  of  political  economy 
and  taxation,  touching  the  pockets  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
headed  in  the  direction  of  reform.  So  long  as  its  agitation 
rests  in  the  domain  of  sentiment,  and  is  left  to  churches  and 
Sunday-schools,  and  priests  and  preachers,  it  will  never  be- 
gin to  accomplish  anything.  Temperance  reform  is  a  polit- 
ical question.  Until  it  is  considered  as  a  political,  economi- 
cal question,  nothing  can  be  done  with  it.  The  political 
party  that  makes  it  an  issue  will,  in  the  end,  triumph.  Let 
the  first  steps  be  practical.  First  "regulation,"  then  "restric- 
tion," and  then  "prohibition."  The  first  intrenchment  to  storm 
is  the  saloon  and  corner -gocery.  First  separate  the  whisky 
trade  from  the  trade  in  family  groceries  ;  make  the  gin  in- 
dustry stand  on  its  own  bottom  ;  make  it  pay  a  tremendous 
license  ;  punish  the  vender  of  rum  for  adulterating  his  poi- 
son ;  make  him  pay  for  the  crime9  of  his  victims  ;  let  neigh- 
borhoods enjoy  the  right  of  local  option  ;  let  the  infernal 
business  be  segregated  from  every  honest  occupation  ;  and 
let  it  be  made  by  law  what  it  is  in  morals,  and  what  it 
ought  it  ought  to  be  in  public  opinion — viz.,  a  contemptible, 
criminal,  and  dishonorable  pursuit,  which  no  respectable 
man  will  have  the  courage  to  pursue.  Let  the  penalty  for 
all  offenses  of  the  gin  industry  be  a  suspension  of  the  traffic 
and  moneyed  fines  ;  for  the  first  offense  close  their  doors  for  a 
limited  period  ;  for  the  second,  a  longer  time  ;  for  the  third, 
let  the  license  be  withdrawn  ;  for  all  offenses  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  moneyed  penalty,  let  there  be  a  lien  created  upon 
the  property  in  which  the  business  is  conducted,  and  let  this 
lien  take  precedence  of  all  mortgages  or  other  claims.  Let 
ihe  landlords,  and  the  gin-dealers,  and  all  who  make  money 
oy  this  manufacture  of  crime,  be  compelled,  by  wise  and  just 
laws,  to  pay  for  it.  Let  the  tax-payers  know  from  whom 
come  the  burdens  they  are  compelled  to  bear.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  Bureau  of  Gin  Statistics  established  in 
San  Francisco.  It  would  be  money  well  spent — better  than 
for  a  cathedral  or  metropolitan  school-house — to  ascertain 
just  what  the  industry  costs  in  this  city,  and  just  what  results 
are  attendant  upon  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  spirits.  It  would 
be  a  kind  of  labor  bureau  that  would  do  laborers  good.  It 
would  be  a  tax-payers'  association  which  would  be  worth 
something,  and  would,  in  this  city,  accomplish  more  for  God 
and  humanity,  for  religion  and  civilization,  for  morals  and 
progress,  for  property  and  industry,  for  government  and  good 
order,  than  ever  so  many  homes  for  the  inebriate,  or  Father 
Mathew  societies,  or  sermons  to  good  people  by  pious  cler- 
gymen of  the  Methodist  Church  North. 


We  commend  to  all  our  readers  the  article  by  Nathan  the 
Essenian  in  last  week's  issue.  If  America  is  the  home  and 
inheritance  of  all  people,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  father 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  to  be  accepted;, 
then  Nathan  the  Essenian  is  right.  We  take  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  are  selfishly  considering  what  is  best  for  our- 
selves. This  world  is  ever  so  many  millions  of  aeons  old, 
and  its  creation  has  been  the  slow  process  of  a  continuous 
development  from  nebulous  chaos  and  darkness  till  the 
present  day.  We  can  not  undo  it,  nor  change  it,  nor  im- 
prove it,  and  we  shall  not  try.  This  world  has  ever  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  upon  it,  different  in  race, 
color,  lineage,  language,  traditions,  mental  and  moral  capaci- 
ties, religious  ideas,  inspirations,  and  physical  make-up,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  re-create  them  or  to  bring 
them  to  the  Essenian's  first  point  of  common  interest — viz.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  his  Jesus,  or  the  more  difficult 
and  arduous  task  of  teaching  them  the  religious,  political 
and  social  truths  which  Jesus  proclaimed  throughout  Judea. 
We  take  the  world  and  its  people  as  we  find  them.  If  there 
is  a  being  all-wise  and  all-benevolent,  of  infinite  power,  lei 
him  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  creatures  of  his  crea- 
tion. It  would  be  impertinent  and  presumptuous  for  us  to 
interfere  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  we  shall  not  dare  to 
do  it.  We  find  the  world  divided  into  four  great  physical 
divisions  ;  in  four  great  human  families,  marked  by  four  dis- 
tinct colors — black,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  We  are  white. 
We  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  affirm,  that  white  is  better 
than  any  other  color,  but  it  is  ours  \  we  do  not  pretend  that 


our  civilization  is  any  better  than  anybody  else's,  but  it  is 
ours  ;  we  do  not  know  that  America  is  a  better  land  than 
any  other,  but  it  is  ours  ;  we  do  not  know  that  the  English 
language  is  better  than  any  other,  but  it  is  ours  ;  we  do  not 
know  that  republican  government  is  the  best  that  the  world 
has  known,  but  it  is  ours  ;  and,  because  they  are  ours,  and, 
for  no  higher,  nor  better,  nor  other  reason,  we  like  the  while 
in  color  of  race,  and  the  Christian  in  civilization,  America  as 
our  home,  the  English  as  our  tongue,  and  the  republican  as 
our  form  of  government,  better  than  any  other  race,  or  state 
of  living,  or  land,  or  language,  or  government,  because 
they  are  ours.  This  is  selfishness,  and  selfishness  in  the 
family  circle  is  the  highest  virtue.  Selfishness  for  one's 
country  is  the  highest  patriotism.  As  we  have  a  right  to 
love  our  homes,  our  wives,  and  our  children,  better  than  other 
men's  homes,  or  their  wives,  or  their  children,  so  we  have  a 
right  to  love  our  country,  our  race,  and  our  civilization  bet- 
ter than  the  Asian,  or  the  African,  or  the  noble  red  man's,  and 
our  republican  form  of  government  better  than  that  of  kings 
or  emperors.  Within  this  limited  sphere  of  selfishness,there 
is  ample  room  for  all  our  labor.  If  we  can  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  advancement  of  American  progress,  the  up- 
lifting of  the  American  people,  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
institutions,  we  shall  have  done  something  for  the  good  of 
all.  This  Americanism  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  every 
element  which  will,  in  our  judgment,  contribute  to  its  good. 
To  introduce  to  it,  or  seek  to  amalgamate  with  it,  any  foreign 
hurtful  element,  we  would  forbid.  No  Asian,  nor  African, 
nor  Indian  should  cross  with  it,  or  come  to  the  country.  No 
diseased,  nor  ignorant,  nor  criminal,  nor  immoral,  nor  pau- 
perized, nor  bigoted,  nor  political  European  foreigner  should 
be  permitted,  by  our  consent,  to  emigrate  to  America.  We 
would  not  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  foreign  power,  or 
to  the  insolent  and  impertinent  interference  of  any  foreign 
church.  We  would,  out  of  the  best  of  all  white  race  material, 
choose  a  splendid  breed  of  physical  men  and  women ;  out  of 
all  gatherable  intelligence,  we  would  evolve  an  intellectual 
people ;  out  of  all  civilizations  and  religions,  we  would  pro- 
duce a  community  that  should  occupy  the  highest  moral 
plane  ;  and,  from  this  splendid  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
lineage,  we  would  build  a  civilization,  a  religion,  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  should  be  the  best  and  proudest  in  the  world  ; 
and  we  would  call  it  America. 


Father  Gleeson  complains  that,  having  invited  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  our  common  schools,  we  have  attacked 
his  church.  Exactly,  that  is  just  what  we  have  done  ;  that 
was  our  object  in  opening  up  the  controversy.  Father  Glee- 
son  claims  a  division  of  school  moneys — public  money,  our 
money,  everybody's  money — for  the  purpose  of  paying  Ro- 
manists to  teach  the  Romish  or  papal  religion  in  our  schools. 
We  kick,  because  we  do  not  want  the  Pope's  religion  or 
the  Pope's  politics  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  We  think 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  conspiracy  against  republican  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  We  think  the  Popt's  politics  are 
subversive  of  our  institutions.  We  think  the  church  is  a 
dangerous  institution,  and  its  teachings  inimical  and  de- 
structive to  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  everything 
that  intelligent,  and  honorable,  and  free  men  ought  to  hold 
sacred.  To  allow  the  doctrines — we  mean  the  spiritual  dog- 
mas— of  the  Romish  Church  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  and 
followed  to  their  legitimate  conclusions  by  as  honored  and 
subtle  a  teacher  as  our  able  disputant  would  be,  if  he  were 
detailed  from  the  pulpit  to  become  a  school-master,  would 
educate  the  rising  youth  of  America  in  doctrines  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  theory  of  our  government,  and  destructive 
of  its  fundamental  principles.  When  Father  Gleeson  com- 
plains that  we  had  no  right  to  attack  his  church,  we  answer 
that  that  is  the  very  point  of  this  controversy.  If  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  what  Father  Gleeson  thinks  it — and  conscien- 
tiously believes  it  to  be — then  it  ought  to  be  taught  every- 
where. If  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  hateful  and  wicked 
ibomination  which  Father  Gleeson — conscientiously — thinks 

t  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  taught  nowhere,  and  endured  no-_ 
A-here.  If  infidels — that  is,  everybody  who  is  not  a  Roman- 
ist— are  the  abominable  creatures  which  every  ignorant  and 
oigoted  slave  of  Rome  thinks  them  to  be,  then  they  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  That  is  the  Gleeson  side  of  this  discus- 
sion. But  if  Rome  is  the  utterly  abominable  and  wicked  in- 
stitution that  we— conscientiously — believe  it  to  be,  then  we 
would  keep  its  doctrines  from  being  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  We  would  not  take  Catholic  money  to  teach  Prot- 
estantism. We  would  not  take  Catholic  nor  Protestant 
money  to  teach  infidelity.      We  would-  have  our  children 

aught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  natural  sciences.  We  would  have  them  taught  all 
Lhose  things  that  would  make  them  self-reliant  in  their  opin- 
ions. We  would  not  have  history  distorted,  nor  scientific 
facts  withheld,  in  aid  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  would 
have  our  American  boys  and  girls  understand  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  has  just  as  much  right  to  interfere  in  American 
politics — and  no  greater — as  any  other  Italian  ecclesiastic  ; 
that  he  is  just  as  infallible  in  matters  of  civil  government, 
and  no  more  so,  than  any  other  person  who  has  the  same 
amount  of  political  experience,  education,  common  sen  e, 
and  moral   character.    We   would  have   them  know   that 
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he  is  just  as  much  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  much 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  has  just  as  much  to  do  with 
the  keys  of  heaven,  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  author- 
ity to  remit  sins  and  dispense  indulgences,  as  any  other 
priest  or  bishop,  and  no  more  ;  that  he  has  no  sort  of 
authority,  human  or  divine,  for  the  exercise  of  any  civil  au- 
thority, or  any  interference  with  the  institutions,  laws,  courts, 
lands,  or  educational  institutions  in  America,  and  that  all 
pretext  of  such  authority  by  himself  is  an  insolent  assertion 
of  ecclesiastical  impudence  not  to  be  endured  or  tolerated  by 
the  American  people  ;  that  the  upholding  of  such  an  idea, 
or  the  promulgation  of  it,  or  the  giving  to  it  any  sort  of  coun- 
tenance by  any  sort  of  indirection  by  any  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop, bishop  inpartiii/s,  priest  in  robes,  priest  in  nubibus, 
or  layman,  journalist,  school-master,  or  anybody  else,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  in  any  place  in  America,  is 
treason  to  our  Government.  So  believing,  we  say  to  Father 
Gleeson  and  his  church  :  keep  your  hands  out  of  our  school 
funds,  and  keep  your  ecclesiastical  politics  away  from  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 


The  Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  in  vindication 
of  themselves,  and  in  order  that  the  community  may  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  their  fault  that  the  park  is  falling  into 
decay,  and  that  it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  this  process  of  de- 
struction is  not  arrested,  desire  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment :  The  park  consists  of  something  more  than  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  drifting 
sand.  All  experiments  tending  to  the  arrest  of  this  sand- 
drift  had  been  of  but  partial  success.  Acting  upon  a  hint 
received  by  one  of  the  commissioners  while  traveling  in 
Holland,  and  observing  the  kind  of  grass  used  upon  the  sand- 
dunes  of  the  North  Sea,  the  experiment  of  planting  in 
plowed  furrows  roots  of  Bent-grass  was  resorted  to.  Some 
four  hundred  acres  have  been  subjected  to  this  experiment, 
and  it  is  believed  that  entire  success  will  attend  it.  Wher- 
ever the  grass  takes  root  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  plant 
pine  and  cypress  trees.  These  trees  are  indigenous  to  our 
coast,  and  a  demonstrated  success  in  park  work.  The  com- 
missioners have  determined  that  the  first  necessity  of  the 
park  is  the  subjection  of  its  drifting  sands  by  grass  ;  and 
next,  the  planting  of  forest  trees  ;  and  after  that,  roads,  walks, 
pleasure  grounds,  etc.  During  the  last  year  there  was  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  and  expended,  the  sum  of  $72,718.49. 
This  year,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature appropriating  money  for  the  park  use,  and  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  municipal  treasury,  the  commissioners 
have  to  their  credit  less  than  $30,500,  some  part  of  which 
went  to  pay  last  year's  bills.  With  this  limited  fund  the 
commissioners  have  planted  lour  hundred  acres  of  grass, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  forest  trees,  regraded  the 
conservatory  grounds,  built  a  broad  promenade  around  the 
valley,  and  have  brought  on  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  more  of  the  forest  trees  for  the  fall  planting.  They 
have  kept  the  lawns  and  flower-beds  in  good  condition, 
carried  the  conservatory  to  great  perfection,  and  kept  the 
roads  and  promenades  in  good  repair.  In  a  word,  the 
writer  claims  for  the  Commission  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
economical  administration  of  the  trust.  It  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  witholding  from  it  of  any  money  by  the  Su- 
pervisors, especially  after  $20,000  had  been  pledged  for 
transfer  to  its  fund  by  resolution  of  the  board.  It  could  not 
anticipate  the  destruction  of  the  central  dome  of  the  con- 
servatory by  fire.  The  Commission  does  not  criticise  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Failing  to  get  $20,000,  it  asked  for 
$10,000,  it  asked  for  $5,000,  it  asked  for  half  that  sum,  and 
finally  it  asked  for  $1,500— enough  to  enable  it  to  sprinkle 
the  roads  and  lawns.  It  gets  nothing,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  month  will  have  less  than  $t,ooo.  During  May  and 
June,  the  mon.hs  of  summer  winds,  our  roads — now  thickly 
coated  with  red  rock — will  break  up  and  blow  away  ;  our 
trees  will  be  coated  with  red  dust  from  unsprinkled  drives  ; 
our  lawns  will  turn  brown  from  lack  of  irrigation  ;  our 
flower-beds  will  not  be  laid  out  for  want  of  labor  ;  our  trees 
need  trimming  and  thinning.  Not  to  sprinkle  the  drives  is 
to  allow  them  to  be  injured  to  an  extent  that  it  will  require 
thousands  of  dollars  to  repair.  There  are  four  pairs  of 
horses  and  mules — now  in  the  country — sprinkling  wagons 
and  carts,  all  lying  idle,  because  there  is  no  money  to  hire 
drivers  and  pay  for  horse  feed.  If  drivers  could  be  provided 
for  the  sprinkling-carts — our  readers  will  pardon  these  de- 
tails— say,  three  men  to  drive  sprinklers  ;  horse  feed  and 
shoeing  for  three  months,  $450  ;  road-team  and  cart-driver 
for  hauling  stone,  two  men  in  quarry,  one  man  on  road  re- 
pair, three  boys  for  lawn  sprinkling,  all  of  it  could  be  done 
for  $2  250.  Without  it  our  Golden  Gate  Park  will  present  an 
unsightly  appearance  during  the  summer,  and  our  drives 
will  become  impassable. to  the  ocean.  The  conservatory 
can  not  be  rebuilt  this  year,  nor  next,  unless  private  funds  are 
provided.  It  will  stand,  as  now,  an  unsightly  ruin.  There 
is  no  fund  under  the  control  of  the  park  commissioners  by 
which  it  can  be  rebuilt.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Bush  to  obtain 
a  private  subscription  were  unsuccessful.  $7,500  are  needed 
to  restore  the  dome.  He  has  had  about  $3,000  promised, 
each  donation  contingent  upon  the  full  amount  being  sub- 
scribed.    Ten  thousand  dollars  will  rebuild  the  conserva- 


tory and  enable  the  commissioners  to  do  all  the  work  neces- 
sary to  make  it  presentable  to  our  summer  guests  and  enjoy- 
able to  our  own  people.  If  this  money  can  be  provided, 
music  is  offered  from  private  contributions  for  two  days  in 
the  week.  The  commissioners  have  a  certain  delicacy  in 
personally  soliciting  funds  for  themselves  to  expend,  and 
they  will  not  do  it.  If  this  plain  statement  of  the  condition 
of  Golden  Gate  Park  shall  so  far  interest  wealthy  and  gener- 
ous citizens  as  to  induce  them  to  organize  some  practical 
mode  of  raising  money  for  this  work,  the  commissioners  will 
be  very  glad  to  give  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  The 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  predicated  upon  careful  esti- 
mates of  carpenters,  glaziers,  and  painters,  for  restoring  the 
conservatory,  and  upon  the  figures  of  the  Park  Superintend- 
ent of  the  amount  required  for  labor  and  maintenance  of 
horses.  The  commissioners  have  introduced  into  the  park 
management  the  most  rigid  and  thorough  economy,  dismiss- 
ing all  the  police,  and  dispensing  with  every  person  not 
deemed  indispensable.  The  secretary,  a  lady  with  a  salary 
of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  is  the  only  person  employed  not 
performing  actual  physical  labor.  The  superintendent,  head- 
gardener,  and  overseer  of  the  conservatory  and  nursery  are 
all  working  men.  The  superintendent  and  all  in  responsible 
positions  get  less  than  mechanics'  wages.  If  any  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  for  private  subscriptions,  donations  may 
be  made  to  John  Rosenfeld,  Esq.,  office  over  the  Anglo-Cal- 
ifornia Bank,  corner  of  Sansome  and  Pine  Streets,  who  will 
receipt  for  the  same. 


of  the  S.  P.  R.  R. :  From  San  Francisco  to  Soledad  the 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  miles.  From  Sole- 
dad  to  the  junction  with  the  main  line  in  Tulare  Valley,  the 
road  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  seven-tenths 
miles  in  length.  From  the  junction  on  the  main  line  to  San 
Francisco,  via  Soledad,  the  distance  is  three  hundred  and 
four  and  six-tenths  miles  ;  via  Martinez,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  and  four-tenths  miles.  The  proposed  road  from 
Soledad  to  the  junction  with  the  main  line  in  Tulare  Valley 
will  run  southerly  for  about  sixty-four  mi'es  up  the  valley  of 
the  Salinas  River.  This  valley  contains  some  good  agricult- 
ural land,  with  high  hills  on  each  side,  affording  pasturage. 
The  line  then  turns  eastward  up  the  valley  of  the  Estrella 
and  San  Juan  creeks,  crossing  the  Coast  range  of  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  over  seventeen  hundred  feet,  into  the  Tu- 
lare Valley,  across  which  it  will  run  easterly  for  about  forty- 
seven  miles  to  the  junction  with  the  main  line.  South  of 
Tulare  Lake  the  country  is  low  and  swampy  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  caused  by  the  overflow  of  Kern  River  and  Tu- 
lare Lake.  The  agricultural  land  in  the  Salinas  Valley  will 
require  irrigation.  When  irrigated,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
other  land  in  California,  it  becomes  extremely  productive. 


The  following  memoranda  concerning  the  railroads  now  in 
process  of  construction  in  California,  their  length,  and  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  being 
built,  is  obtained  from  official  sources,  and  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  information  is  of  interest  to  all,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  whether  agriculturists  or  business  men  :  First 
comes  the  extension  of  the  Oregon.  Branch  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad:  I.  The  road  from  Redding  to  Bailey's 
(Lower  Soda  Springs),  will  be  sixty  miles  in  length.  The 
line  runs  along  the  Sacramento  River,  closely  following  its 
high-water  mark,  through  a  canon  country,  compelling 
costly  construction  and  numerous  crossings.  The  country 
back  from  the  river  rises  into  broken  mountains,  covered 
with  brush  and  of  but  little  va'ue.  Settlers  are  few,  and  en- 
gaged only  in  mining  and  sick- raising.  The  minimum 
grade  of  this  section  is  seventy  feet  per  mile.  II.  The  road 
from  Bailey's  to  Berryvale  (or  Sisson's)  will  be  thirteen  miles 
in  length.  The  line  rises  away  from  the  river  toward  the 
summit,  requiring  above  Berryvale  a  steady  up-grade  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  per  mile.  It  follows  the  east  side 
cf  the  Sacramento  Canon.  The  country  is  heavily  timbered, 
fir  predominating,  and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  III.  The 
road  from  Berryvale  to  Black  Butte  Summit  will  be  seven 
and  four-fifths  miles.  It  runs  over  bench  lands,  timbered  and 
comparatively  smooth,  with  occasional  meadows,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated  and  occupied.  Black  Butte  Summit  is 
on  the  ridge  or  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  Klamath  rivers.  IV.  The  road  from  Black  Butte  Sum- 
mit to  Shasta  River  (near  Butteville)  will  be  eight  and  two- 
fifths  miles  in  length.  The  line  descends  into  the  Shasta 
Valley,  through  land  of  a  hilly  rather  than  a  mountainous 
character.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  being  covered 
with  pine  and  fir.  The  district  is  sparsely  settled.  V.  The 
road  from  Shasta  River  to  the  head  of  Willow  Creek  will  be 
thirty-three  miles  in  length.  The  line  runs  through  the 
Shasta  Valley,  which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide.  The 
land  is  mostly  level,  destitute  of  timber,  and  well  adapted  to 
stock-raising.  Quite  a  number  of  settlers  are  located  there, 
the  chief  industry  being  the  dairy  business.  VI.  The  road 
from  the  head  of  Willow  Creek  to  the  Klamath  River 
will  be  two  miles  in  length.  The  line,  as  surveyed,  runs 
through  a  canon,  down  a  grade  of  ninety- five  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  country  is  hilly,  bare  of  timber,  and  contains  but 
few  settlers.  VII.  The  road  from  the  Klamath  River  to 
Fox's,  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  will  be  eight  miles  in  length. 
It  runs  over  a  good  country,  which  is  well  settled,  the  princi- 
pal business  being  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  district 
is  bare  of  timber.  VIII.  The  road  from  Fox's  to  the  State 
line  will  be  seven  and  one-fifth  miles  in  length.  The  survey 
here  passes  up  Cottonwood  Canon,  on  a  grade  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile.  There  is  some  timber  on 
the  land,  principally  pine  and  fir.  In  the  district  there  are 
a  few  valleys  and  hills,  suitable  for  pasturage.  The  total 
mileage  of  this  Oregon  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  two-fifths  miles. 
Next  comes  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Yosemite  Railroad  : 
The  road  from  Berenda  to  the  end  of  the  survey,  at  Perry's 
Ranch,  will  be  twenty-five  and  seven-tenths  miles  in  length. 
For  the  first  thirteen  miles  the  road  runs  over  rolling  plains  ; 
the  remainder  is  through  a  broken  foot-hill  country.  Next 
is  the  Winters  and  Ukiah  Railroad :  From  Vacaville  (four 
miles  from  Elmira,  on  the  California  Pacific  Railroad),  the 
survey  was  commenced  toward  Clear  Lake,  distant  at  the 
town  of  Lakeport  seventy  miles.  The  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted forty-two  miles.  It  runs  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, although  there  are  numerous  small  valleys  suitable  for 
grazing  or  cultivation.     Next  comes  the  Northern  Division 


For  some  weeks  past  the  Examiner  has  been  favoring  its 
readers  with  a  number  of  brilliant  paragraphs  upon  the 
editorial  page.  They  are  diverse  in  character — some  re- 
semble the  choice  bits  wrung  from  the  writhing  paragrapher 
by  the  foreman  when  the  paper  is  just  going  to  press  ;  others 
are  of  that  description  usually  headed  by  editors  with  a 
satiric  turn  "  Gems  of  Thought."  They  are  invariably 
printed  by  the  Examiner  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page, 
and  that  journal  feeds  its  readers  on  a  column  of  them  daily. 
We  have  selected  a  few  of  the  choice  ones  for  two  reasons  ; 
the  first  is,  on  account  of  their  light  and  airy  wit ;  the  sec- 
ond we  will  explain  further  on  : 

It  is  the  lady  who  has  no  seal-  There  is  always  room  for  the 
skin  sacque  that  delights  in  a  sum-  bald-headed  man  near  the  orches- 
mer  climate.  tra. 


It's  the  maiden  with  bleached 
hair  that  dyes  young. 

The  most  successful  dentists  are 
often  down  in  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  commander  of  the  ne- 
gro troops  that  draws  the  color 
line. 

The  brightest  lives  have  grown 
from  the  darkest  places. 


The  cloud  of  war  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  breaking,  and  the  sun  of 
peace  begins  to  shine  through  the 
rifts. 


Nice  young  men  part  their  hair 
in  the  middle  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  their  brains. 

An  Illinois  clergyman  is  n^med 
Toots.  He  blows  the  Presbyterian 
horn. 


It  is  the  old  toper  who  points  a  For  ways  that  are  dark  the  streets 

moral  and  adorns  a  cocktail.  are  peculiar. 

The  daughter  of  Senator  Dawes  Bob  Lincoln  may  be  the  kid  of 

has  become  a  journalist,  and  the  the  Cabinet,  but  he  will  never  be 

politicians  will  now  leam  what  it  called  the  gossoon   of  the   Presi- 

is  to  have  Dawes  peck  at  them.  dency. 

Reversible  ulsters  encourage  turn- 
coats. 


An  Indian  summer  in  Arizona  is 
very  hot. 


The  Panama  earthquake  was  no 
great  shakes,  after  all. 


It  is  the  shoeblack  who  shines 
most  brilliantly. 


It  is  the  liver-pad  that  soothes 
the  aching  heart 


Tilden  is  the  Greystone  man  of 
destiny. 

After  perusing  the  foregoing,  the  reader  will  understand 
our  second  reason  for  these  remarks.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Clarence  Greathouse  has  retired  from  the  Ex- 
aminer. Many  of  his  friends,  being  ignorant  of  this,  have 
attributed  these  scintillations  to  his  brilliant  pen.  This 
annoys  Mr.  Greathouse.  Much  as  he  admires  these  para- 
graphs, he  would  have  the  credit  fall  where  it  belongs.  He 
is  not  their  author.  Render  unto  Greathouse  the  things 
which  are  Greathouse's,  and  unto  Cleveland  the  things 
which  are  his. 


The  daily  papers  have  given  us — with  a  particularity  and 
minuteness  of  detail  which  might  have  been  spared — the 
facts  in  the  amorous  history  of  Mrs.  Sarah-Isabella-Burke- 
Wong  Suey-Wong.  It  strikes  us  that  the  public  indigna- 
tion over  this  matter  is  somewhat  comic.  If  Miss  Burke 
wished  to  become  a  wanton,  no  one  would  say  her  nay.  But 
her  desire  to  become  the  wife  of  Wong  has  resulted  in  her 
being  almost  mobbed.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  entire  city 
had  determined  that  the  course  of  this  particular  true  love 
should  not  run  smooth.  The  whole  affair  is  queer.  Miss 
Burke  is  said  to  be  an  imbecile.  Such  being  the  case,  one 
feels  a  not  unnatural  surprise  at  her  failure  to  fall  in  love 
with  some  young  man  of  her  own  race. 


In  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  it  is  stated  that  the  authorities  are 
now  offering  five  hundred  dollars  for  Indian  scalps,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  for  Indian  prisoners.  It  is  probable,  in 
view  of  the  disproportion  existing  between  these  market 
rates,  that  the  thrifty  Mexicans  will  pay  more  attention  to 
scalp-collecting  than  capturing.  In  this  connection,  it  might 
be  well  to  remark  that  a  certain  philanthropic  journalist  of 
this  city,  who  some  weeks  ago  wrote  a  glowing  and  brilliant 
defense  of  the  injured  red  man,  is  now  traveling  through  the 
disturbed  Indian  country.  His  friends  hope  that  in  case  he 
meets  with  any  of  his  red  friends,  they  may  not,  in  their  un- 
tutored and  aboriginal  enthusiasm,  mistake  his  scalp  fo 
of  a  foe. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"  No  two  persons  are  of  one  mind  about  anything  con- 
nected with  the  Vanderbilt  ball,"  says  the  Sun.  "  Some 
people  think  that  the  house  was  uncomfortably  crowded, 
others  that  five  hundred  additional  costumes  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  general  effect.  One  lady  affirms  that 
the  hobby-horse  quadrille  was  the  most  original  and  enter- 
taining feature  of  the  evening,  and  that  the  ball  would  have 
been  stupid  without  it.  She  is  immediately  contradicted  by 
a  gentleman  who  declares  that  it  was  vulgar  without  being 
funny,  and  only  fit  for  a  traveling  circus.  The  Dresden 
china  quadrille  is  described  by  some  persons  as  more  beau- 
tiful than  statuary,  and  by  others  as  cold,  crude,  and  color- 
less. The  rays  of  purple,  green,  and  golden  light  which  fell 
from  the  stained-glass  window  of  the  ball-room  upon  these 
figures  of  gleaming,  glittering  whiteness  have  been  spoken 
of,  however,  by  many  as  producing  a  weird  and  fairy-like 
effect.  Each  individual  member  of  the  Mother  Goose  com- 
bination was  a  picture  in  herself.  Simplicity  and  modesty 
were  personified  in  their  appearance  and  expression,  and 
yet  the  confusion  of  form  and  color  was  so  marked  in  their 
costumes  that,  as  a  whole,  the  quadrille  was  not  effective." 


Concerning  the  question  as  to  who  was  the  most  striking 
lady  character  of  the  evening,  the  writer  remarks  :  "Geor- 
gina  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Loril- 
lard  Spencer  Jr.,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  lovely  and  pict- 
uresque. The  dark  red  velvet  of  the  dress,  the  snowy 
kerchief,  and  the  enormous  hat,  with  its  drooping  crimson 
plumes,  were  all  exactly  fitted  to  set  off  Mrs.  Spencer's  pict- 
ure-like face  and  figure.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  duchess, 
and  yet  one  of  the  best-dressed,  best-sustained  characters  in 
the  rooms,  was  Miss  Lucy  Work  as  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  glit- 
tering helmet  and  coat  of  mail  over  white  satin  skirts  were 
striking,  but  trying,  and  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  could 
have  worn  them  with  as  much  ease  and  grace.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  her  robes  of  state,  was  most  admirably  repro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  whose  royal  purple  and  er- 
mine, with  farthingale  and  ruff,  were  correct  in  every  detail, 
and  well  carried  off  by  Mrs.  Stevens's  stateliness  of  presence." 


Another  journal  publishes  a  number  of  amusing  stories 
concerning  the  guests.  It  seems  that  three  society  girls  who 
are  personal  enemies  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  and  hence  re- 
ceived no  tickets  for  the  grand  masquerade,  arranged  to  dis- 
guise themselves  as  ladies'  maids.  Each  one  borrowed  a 
dress  from  her  own  maid,  and  accompanied  a  friend  to  the 
ball,  but  not  one  of  them  was  admitted,  as  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
had  issued  an  order  that  no  maids  or  valets  would  be  admit- 
ted to  the  house.  It  is  said  that  a  prominent  banker,  who 
went  to  the  ball  as  a  courtier  of  Louis  XV.,  arrived  with  his 
beautiful  satin  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  his  neckerchief  disar- 
ranged, and  his  hat  on  wrong  end  foremost ;  but  his  face 
was  radiant  and  joyous,  and  he  smiled  a  perpetual  smile  that 
nothing  could  solemnize.  He  insisted  upon  dancing  in  every 
set  in  the  room  for  the  first  hour  during  the  ball,  then  his 
friends  boosted  him  up-stairs  into  the  dressing-room,  took 
him  in  a  corner,  and  quietly  told  him  he  had  been  drinking 
too  much  wine.  He  did  not  believe  it,  but  challenged  one 
of  the  men  to  a  duel,  which  he  insisted  should  be  fought  at 
sunrise.  They  begged  him  to  be  calm,  and  pushed  him  into 
a  chair,  and  while  he  was  talking  it  over  he  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  did  not  wake  up  till  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  His 
costume  cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  he  had  looked 
forward  to  the  ball  with  such  exalted  anticipations  that  he 
had  given  a  select  dinner  to  four  of  his  bachelor  friends  be- 
fore going,  and  gladdened  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  cos- 
tume. They  all  drank  his  health,  and  prophesied  unlimited 
conquests  for  him.  But  the  wine  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
when  he  got  there  he  was  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  joy- 
ousness  that  he  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
guest. 

About  daybreak  the  morning  after  the  ball  the  good  people 
of  Twenty-first  Street  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by 
a  perfect  pandemonium  in  front  of  the  Union  Club  House. 
In  all  stages  of  dishabille  they  rushed  to  the  windows,  from 
which  coign  of  vantage  they  gazed  upon  some  staggering 
figures,  resplendent  in  silk  and  bright  colors  of  the  fash- 
ions of  a  century  or  two  since.  One  gilded  youth,  whose 
toilet  was  more  than  ordinarily  resplendent,  measured  his 
silken  length  on  the  pavement  while  getting  into  his  cab,  and 
his  fall  was  greeted  with  screams  of  delight.  That  his  com- 
panions did  not  share  his  misadventure  was  more  owing  to 
the  skill  of  the  cabmen  who  conducted  them  to  their  respect- 
ive vehicles  than  to  their  superior  sobriety.  The  question 
among  the  Unionists  now  is  not  "  Did  you  go  to  the  ball  ?" 
but  "  Were  you  at  the  club  after  the  ball  ?  "  and  it  is  always 
answered  by  a  significant  smile. 


A  Chicago  father,  according  to  the  Herald  of  that  city, 
laid  his  hand  paternally  on  his  daughter's  shoulder.  The 
section  of  satin  dividing  the  arm  from  the  neck  was  narrow, 
and  it  was  raised  high  in  a  puffy  mass,  which  looked  soft 
enough,  and  did  indeed  sink  yieldingly  under  the  touch  until 
the  level  of  the  actual  girl  was  struck ;  but  instantly  there 
was  a  stiff,  snappish  rebound,  as  though  a  steel  trap  had 
been  sprung,  and  the  father's  hand  was  thrown  up  into  the 
air.  "  Goodness  ! "  he  ejaculated,  "  has  your  shoulder  ex- 
ploded ?"  "  No,  papa,"  she  whispered  ;  "  but  I  shall  if  you 
don't  get  back  your  poise  right  away.  There's  a  spring  in 
that  puff,  to  make  it  stand  up.  It's  nothing  unusual  in  the 
present  fashion  of  high  shoulders,  but  there's  no  use  in  ex- 
posing all  of  one's  clock-work  in  public.     So,  hush." 


the  head  is  revealed.  The  bang  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and 
in  its  place  are  the  fluffs.  Of  course,  this  arrangement  is 
very  trying  to  ugly  faces.  Many  women  pass  as  beauties 
largely  on  account  of  their  hair,  and  to  them  the  present 
fashion  is  very  obnoxious.  They  evade  it  by  having  braids 
of  twisted  coils  at  the  back  coming  well  up  on  the  head,  and 
a  very  fluffy  fringe  in  front.  The  wig-makers,  however,  have 
made  money.  The  majority  of  ladies  do  not  care  to  cut  their 
hair  so  as  to  make  it  fluff  up  in  front,  and  very  few  have  hair 
that  is  available  for  this  style  of  face  decoration.  Therefore, 
the  wig-makers  provide  the  fringes  with  the  exact  shade  of 
the  hair,  and  they  make  it  so  natural  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  detect  where  nature  leaves  off  and  art  begins. 


During  a  couple  of  years  past,  fashion  in  Madrid  has  rigor- 
ously demanded  that  gentlemen  should  not  wear  gloves  to 
balls  and  theatres.  This  year,  by  way  of  change,  the  shapely 
ai-ms  and  hands  of  the  senoras  and  senoritas  are  required  to 
be  bared  upon  all  public  occasions.  Up  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  Spanish  ladies  wore  gloves  made  of  silk  lace  only.  That 
monarch  is  said  to  have  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  leathern 
gloves  in  war  and  the  chase,  but  never  in  the  palace.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  he  one  day  saw  the  Marquis  de  Dros- 
meniel  pleading  with  the  Duchesse  de  Conti  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  his  majesty  to  get  him  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
colonel.  The  Marquis  wore  his  leathern  gloves  at  the  time. 
When  the  duchess  broached  the  subject  to  the  king,  he  re- 
plied, decisively  :  K  No.  The  man  who  approaches  a  woman 
as  he  would  approach  a  cannon  is  not  worthy  to  be  colonel." 


BURDETTE'S     BUDGET. 


Wedding  anniversaries :  First,  paper  wedding  ;  second, 
straw  wedding  ;  third,  candy  wedding;  fourth,  leather  wed- 
ding ;  fifth,  wooden  wedding  ;  tenth,  tin  wedding  ;  twelfth, 
linen  wedding  ;  fifteenth,  crystal  wedding  ;  twentieth,  floral 
wedding  ;  twenty-fifth,  silver  wedding  ;  thirtieth,  pearl  wed- 
ding ;  thirty-fifth,  china  wedding  ;  fortieth,  coral  wedding  ; 
fiftieth,  gold  wedding  ;  seventy-fifth,  diamond  wedding. 


Hair-dressers,  says  an  Eastern  writer,  are  beginning  to 
complain  of  the  prevailing  styles.  They  say  that  the  fashion 
Mrs.  Langtry  introduced,  of  wearing  the  hair  drawn  back  in 
a  small  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  fluffy  in  front,  has 
taken  away  all  the  profit  they  once  derived  from  their  call- 
ing. Elaborate  coiffures  are  no  longer  the  fashion.  Extreme 
simplicity  is  now  in  vogue.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  a 
!.;vnrite  style,  as  nothing  shows  off  a  well-formed  head  or  a 
oreity  face  so  well  as  this  simple  and  natural  way  of  wearing 
the  hair.  It  is  parted  very  accurately  in  the  middle,  and 
the  knot  is  worn  low  on  the  neck  so  that  the  full  shape  of 


An  American  lady  who  has  been  passing  some  time  in  a 
circle  very  close  to  the  crown  in  England  sends  some 
curious  and  entertaining  details  of  the  private  life  of  roy- 
alty to  a  friend  in  this  country.  She  writes  :  "The  personal 
attendants  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  have  a  pretty  hard  life 
of  it."  They  are  not  so  badly  treated  as  poor  Miss  Burney 
was,  when  she  went  into  bondage  as  Second  Keeper  of  the 
Robes  to  Queen  Victoria's  grandmother,  but,  "  taking  one 
consideration  with  another,"  their  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
The  Hon.  Horatia  Stopford,  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Cour- 
town,  and  one  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber  women,  is  the 
Queen's  favorite  amanuensis,  writing  most  of  her  letters  and 
taking  down  whatever  she  dictates,  and,  as  etiquette  requires 
Miss  Stopford  to  stand  while  thus  engaged,  she  passes  whole 
hours  sometimes  writing  at  an  upright  desk  when  Her  Maj- 
esty happens  to  be  in  an  epistolary  mood.  On  the  recent 
confinement  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  the  Queen,  who  took 
a  very  particular  interest  in  the  event,  never  sat  down  once 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  to 
the  intense  weariness  and  disgust  of  the  unlucky  maids  of 
honor  in  attendance.  The  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
the  Princess  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  was  equally  provoked,  as 
she  thought  herself  as  much  entitled  as  the  Queen  (if  one 
may  use  such  very  low  language  in  such  a  very  high  connec- 
tion) to  "boss  the  job,"  and  the  two  mothers-in-law  kept 
politely  and  persistently  inviting  one  another  to  take  a  rest, 
and  let  the  poor  duchess  enjoy  a  little  quiet.  When  it  was 
all  over,  and  a  little  Princess  of  Albany  had  come  into  the 
world,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  father.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  on  being  informed  of  the  result,  quite 
lost  his  temper,  and  stamped  on  the  floor  with  rage  that  the 
child  should  not  have  been  a  prince.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Albany  gives  less  trouble  to  those 
about  him  than  any  of  the  royal  family.  His  elder  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  exacts  constant  and  assiduous  attend- 
ance of  his  household,  but  he  is  personally  considerate  of 
them,  and  changes  his  equerries  once  a  month  in  order  to 
relieve  the  strain  put  on  them.  He  never  opens  a  book  or 
so  much  as  glances  at  a  newspaper,  but  his  officers  are  all 
bright  and  clever,  and  keep  him  accurately  informed  of 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  politics  and  in  society. 


The  five  o'clock  tea  of  a  New  Yorkaise  nowadays  is,  per- 
haps, more  noticeable  for  the  perfection  of  the  decorations 
which  surround  her  than  for  anything  extraordinary  in  her 
own  toilet.  Tea-gowns  are  not  especially  popular.  A  lady 
seated  at  a  small  table  covered  either  with  a  cloth  worked  in 
crewel,  with  devices  emblematic  of  the  "cup  that  cheers," 
or  of  plain  white  damask  trimmed  with  insertion  and  lace, 
is  generally  clad  in  a  well-fitting  dress  of  Ottoman  silk, 
mixed  with  damasse"  or  embossed  velvet — usually  of  a  dark 
shade,  and  worn  with  a  fichu  of  lace — more  frequently  col- 
ored than  white. 


The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  has  just  given  a  costume  ball 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Thereto  went  a  certain  princess,  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  fastest  of  her  sex,  in  the  airy  costume  of  a 
Russalka  or  water-nymph,  a  very  tight-fitting  pink  tricot,  a 
few  yards  of  azure  gauze,  picked  out  with  water-lilies,  and  a 
fan.  When  this  princess  approached  to  do  homage  to  the 
empress,  that  august  lady  cast  a  look  of  disgust  on  the  fair 
naiad,  and  then  turned  her  back  on  her,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  to  the  emperor,  who  was  also  visibly  shocked.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  grand  duke  stalked  up  to  the  princess, 
offered  his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  her  carriage. 


Yellow  window-shades  are  becoming  common  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  says  a  New  York  writer.  They  are  a  dirty  shade 
of  yellow,  and  have  long  and  solemn-looking  storks  on  each 
side  of  the  curtain,  with  a  bit  of  reed  grass  growing  between. 
This  is  varied  by  two  houses  above  Thirty-sixth  Street,  where 
the  owner's  monogram  is  very  faintly  traced  on  the  yellow 
background.  The  curtains  are  as  yellow  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  fashionable  for  all  that. 
Not  long  ago  the  rage  for  red  curtains  started,  and  within 
two  months  half  the  houses  on  the  avenue  were  fitted  out 
with  crimson  and  scarlet  curtains  of  the  most  glaring  colors. 
Now  yellow  has  started  in  and  red  is  driven  to  the  wall. 


"The  Stockings  Grandma  Knit." 

In  these  busy  days  grandma's  occupation  is  gone.  This 
noisy,  whirring,  breathless  machine  has  quite  drowned  the 
soft,  irregular  click  of  her  knitting-needle,  and  while  the  dear 
old  eyes  are  looking  for  a  dropped  stitch,  lost  because  some 
youngster's  restless  pate  bobbed  against  the  patient  arm,  the 
tireless  machine  has  finished  a  longlegged  stocking  and  is 
clamoring  for  more  yarn.  Grandma  still  sits  on  the  south 
porch  or  in  the  warm  chimney-corner  and  knits,  but  who 
waits  now  for  the  stocking  to  be  finished?  The  rattling, 
clicking,  noisy  old  mill,  with  its  smell  of  dyes,  its  whirr  of 
machinery  and  noise  of  steam,  pours  a  steady  cataract  of 
socks  and  stockings  on  the  market  while  grandma  rounds 
the  heel  of  a  little  one  for  Harry,  or  points  off  the  toe  of  a 
big  one  for  Fred.  Who  waits  for  grandma's  stocking  now? 
Ah,  well  ;  we  all  wait  for  them  now  and  then.  The  noisy 
old  mill  doesn't  make  them  so  warm,  after  all.  Does  ever 
the  breathless,  snapping  machine  stop  to  teach  a  bright-eyed 
urchin  to  knit  a  straight  row  on  a  pair  of  chicken  quills  ? 
The  wrinkled  old  hands,  how  softly  they  patted  the  cheeks 
of  the  romping  grandchild,  not  half  so  soft  in  their  childish 
curves  as  the  touch  of  grandma's  hands.  The  stocking  grand- 
ma knit  ;  how  much  love  went  into  every  stitch,  how  many 
prayers  were  wrought  into  every  round.  Somewhere  I  once 
read  about  a  nun  who  bent  over  her  needle-work,  and  as  oft 
as  a  tear  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  the  snowy  fabric  she  wrought 
about  it  and  worked  it  with  her  deft  needle,  until  at  last  the 
strange  design  wrought  out  a  touching  story  of  her  loneliness 
and  sorrow.  And  if  we  could  read  all  the  dreams,  and 
thoughts,  and  prayers  that  grandma  wrought  with  those  pa- 
tient needles,  we  would  wear  the  stockings  she  knit  on  our 
hearts,  rather  than  on  our  feet.  For  here  is  a  dream  of 
John,  and  there  is  a  tear  for  Chris's  Robbie,  and  here  is  a 
plan  for  Will,  and  here  comes  creeping  in  a  shivering  strain 
from  some  old,  old  hymn  that  is  hallowed  to  us  now  because 
her  lips  blessed  it  so  often  ;  see  how  a  prayer  quivered  all 
along  this  round  ;  here  the  stocking  was  laid  down  while  the 
old  hands  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  that  seemed 
never  io  be  out  of  her  lap ;  here  the  old  eyes  looked  out 
across  the  pasture  and  the  mowing-lot,  down  to  the  wooded 
hills  where  the  birds  are  answering  winds  ;  here  the  old  eyes 
slept  for  a  few  minutes,  and  here  is  a  knot.  Ah,  yes,  Philie 
and  Annie  are  home  this  week,  and  the  house  is  full  of  their 
children.  There  will  be  many  more  knots  in  the  yam  before 
the  stocking  is  finished.  Who  is  the  boy  whose  fate  it  is  to 
hold  on  his  extended  hands  the  skein  of  yarn  while  grandma 
winds  it  off  after  the  romping  youngsters  who  taunt  him  with 
shrieks  of  laughter  as  they  desert  him?  But  never  mind, 
grandma  comforts  him  with  splendid  stories  of  Uncle  Doc's 
pranks  when  he  was  a  boy  and  went  to  school  at  Carmichael- 
town,  until  the  boy  wishes  the  skein  was  five  miles  long. 
And  then  he  is  rewarded  by  a  great  big  cooky,  sweeter  than 
honey,  because  he  was  such  a  good  boy.  The  only  thing 
that  took  the  edge  off  this  reward  was  that  all  the  other  chil- 
dren got  just  as  big  cookies  as  he  did,  because  somehow 
grandma's  rewards  for  the  good  boy  and  girl  managed  to  in- 
clude all  the  other  boys  and  girls.  To  grandma  all  children 
were  good  ;  some  children  were  better  than  others,  but  there 
were  no  bad  children.  A  thousand  blessings,  a  thousand 
times  told,  on  the  dear  old  face  and  the  silver  hair  that 
crowned  the  placid  brow;  on  the  wrinkled  hands  and  the 
work  they  wrought ;  on  the  dear  lips  and  blessed  old  hymns 
they  sung  ;  on  the  dear  old  book  that  lay  in  her  lap,  and  the 
life  that  drew  so  much  of  love,  and  faith,  and  help  from  its 
pages.  In  every  household  and  every  nook  of  the  land  ;  in 
the  city  tenement  and  in  the  roomy  old  farm-house  ;  in  the 
mansion  on  the  avenue,  and  in  the  cottage  down  the  lane, 
God  bless  grandma  and  the  beautiful  memories  her  figure 
always  invokes. 


Katharine  Bales  wants  to  know  in  a  general  way  : 
"  But  how  shall  my  song  set  free 
From  the  shimmering  cells  of  my  ocean  pearl 
The  music  that  haunts  the  sea?" 
If  you  care  for  our  advice,  Katharine,  we  say,  don't  do  it 
Not  by  no  manner  of  means.     If  you  hare  the  music  that 
haunts  the  sea  shut  up  in  the  shimmering  cells  of  an  ocean 
pearl,  you  keep  it  there.     Don't  let  it  out  for  anything.     You 
hold  on  to  it  for  a  rise.      And  the  rise  will  come,  if  you're  a 
pretty  bad  sailor,  about  the  time  you  pass  outside  of  Sandy 
Hook.    A  person  who  has  the  music  that  haunts  the  sea  shut 
up  in  the  shimmering  cells  of  an  ocean  pearl,  owes  a  solemn 
duty  to  humanity  to  keep  it  there.     It  is  awful  music.     We 
heard  it  once  when  it  was  shut  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
shimmering  cells  of  an  after  stateroom,  close  over  the  screw, 
and  we  never  want  to  hear  it  again.     It  was  dreadful. 

Hump  on  to  this  : 

A  young  fireman  who  ran  with  his  co., 
Told  the  foreman  that  he  would  not  po., 

In  an  excited  manner 

He  snatched  up  a  spanner, 
And  swore  at  him,  but  did  not  tho. 

This  style  closing  out  at  cost.     One  given  away  with  every 
subscription. 

"Death,"  said  the  minister,  impressively,  "never  has  to 
sharpen  his  scythe."  "But  that  can  not  be,"  the  sexton 
mused,  "  because  the  poet  sings,  'Thou  hast  all  seasons  for 
thine  hone,  O  Death.''"'  _ 

Why,  certainly,  Ezra,  certainly.  Anybody  can  answer  a 
little  question  like  that.  They  are  called  "end  men"  be- 
cause they  are  the  last  persons  the  wandering  joke  reaches 
in  its  earthly  pilgrimage. 

A  woman  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  recently  paid  twelve  dol- 
lars and  a  half  for  a  coffin  for  her  deceased  cat.  We  don't 
call  that  a  bit  extravagant.  A  neighbor  of  ours  owns  a  beau- 
tiful night-singing  tortoise-shell,  and  we  would  give  fifteen 
dollars  for  that  cat's  coffin  any  day,  or  night,  rather,  if  we 
could  only  be  sure  of  the  corpse. 

A  young  Englishman  recently  shot  a  German  student  at 
Heidelberg,  because  the  latter  ate  peas  with  his  table-knife. 
The  student  was  not  fly.  While  he  had  the  knife  in  his  hard 
he  should  have  thrust  it  into  the  Englishman's  throat  rather 
than  his  own. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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DARK    BLUE    WINS. 


1  Cockaigne  "  describes  the  Race  of  the  Oiford  and  Cambridge  Crews. 


Although  upon  an  average  not  more  than  one  Londoner 
in  ten  has  ever  been  inside  of  the  Tower  or  seen  the  wonders 
of  the  British  Museum,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  proportion  will 
admit  of  reversal  in  regard  to  the  witnessing  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat-race  ;  for  without  any  question  it  is  a 
day  upon  which  takes  place  the  greatest  turn-out  of  humanity 
the  metropolis  can  boast  during  the  year.  Unlike  the  Derby 
or  Ascot,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  all,  and,  frnm  the  Prince 
of  Wales  down  to  the  poorest  costermonger,  the  same  lively 
interest  is  annually  taken  in  the  contest  from  the  first  day  of 
the  six  weeks'  training  of  both  crews  to  the  final  trial  of 
muscle  to  decide  the  supremacy.  Oxford's  color  is  dark 
blue  ;  Cambridge's,  light  blue  ;  and  all  through  the  day  of 
the  race  will  you  see  the  button-holes  of  men's  coats,  the 
whips  of  carriages,  the  ears  of  cab-horses,  and  the  hats  of 
ladies  decorated  with  ribbons  of  either  color,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  wearer  or  owner.  Everybody,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  has  the  "  blue  fever,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  symptoms  of  its  prevalence  are  seen  at  every  turn. 

The  race  for  this  year  was  rowed  on  Thursday  last,  and  was 
the  fortieth  that  has  taken  place  between  the  two  great  uni- 
versities. The  first  race  was  rowed  in  1829,  but  though  con- 
tests took  place  at  intervals,  the  race  as  a  regular  annual 
fixture  was  not  established  till  1856,  since  when  it  has  oc- 
cured  each  year  without  break,  bince  the  establishment  of 
the  race,  Cambridge  has  won  seventeen  times  and  Oxford 
twenty-two,  the  race  of  1877  being  a  "  dead  heat,"  both  boats 
coming  in  together.  The  race  is  rowed  every  year  during 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  and  generally  at  the  morning 
tide.  Very  rarely  indeed  has  any  one  seen  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat-race  rowed  at  such  a  time  of  day  as  was 
that  of  Thursday — to  wit  :  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  course  is  on  the  river  Thames  from  Putney  to  Mortlake, 
a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  so  that  it  is  a  test  of  en- 
durance quite  as  much  as  of  speed. 

Immense  as  are  the  crowds  who  turn  out  when  the  race 
is  rowed  in  the  morning — getting  up  at  five  and  dressing  by 
candle-light  being  then  an  accompanying  necessity — how 
much  more  vast  is  the  throng  when  the  time  of  day  permits 
of  attendance  without,  interference  with  comforl  or  loss  of 
sleep  ?  Thursday,  however,  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the 
season,  and  people  who  were  tempted  to  the  river's  side  by 
occasional  gleams  of  rather  tepid  sunshine  found,  in  the 
temperatrre  of  the  river's  banks  and  surface,  the  culling  chill 
of  the  keenest  March  day  of  the  year,  the  gathering  gray 
clouds  at  length  sending  down  a  heavy  storm  of  driving 
snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  good  bit  of  the  race  was 
rowed. 

There  are  many  ways  of  seeing  the  race.  You  can  go  by 
one  of  the  steamers  which  follow  the  contending  boats,  it 
you  don't  mind  a  turbulent,  elbowing  crowd  of  howling  cads 
for  your  associates  ;  or  you  can,  as  the  owner  or  the  friend 
of  the  owner,  make  one  of  a  party  aboard  one  of  the  numer- 
ous private  aquatic  vehicles  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
Thames  abounds  on  a  race  day,  and  from  the  seat  ol  a 
wherry,  the  deck  or  window  of  a  steam  yacht,  or  the  side  of 
a  barge,  see  the  rival  boats  as  they  sweep  past.  Or  you  can 
stand  amid  the  crowds  which  line  the  river's  banks  on  either 
side  and  choke  the  bridges.  The  best  way,  of  course,  is  to 
go  on  the  river  in  as  comfortable  a  way  as  you  can  manage. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  friend  who  owns  one  of 
the  trimmest  and  prettiest  steam-yachts  on  the  Thames,  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
Though  it  was  my  ninth  witnessing  of  the  inter-university 
race,  it  is  a  sight  one  never  seems  to  tire  of  or  to  like  to 
miss  ;  so  I  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 

At  half  past  four  I  was  at  Westminster  Bridge  landing- 
stage,  and,  with  five  others,  went  aboard  my  friend's  yacht, 
a  little  craft  of  about  sixteen  tons  and  thirty  horse  power, 
and  constructed  with  all  the  details,  in  miniature,  of  a  large 
steamer.  We  started,  and  in  company  with  hundreds  of 
other  craft  of  every  description,  both  large  and  small,  from 
a  crowded  government  barge  to  a  water  velocipede  with  one 
occupant,  made  our  way  at  half  speed  to  a  point  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Barnes's  Bridge, 
where  we  anchored.  Everywhere,  along  both  banks,  leav- 
ing the  race-course  in  the  centre  unimpeded,  were  yachts, 
wherries,  gigs,  outriggers,  steam-launches,  canoes,  and  every 
conceivable  sort  of  water  conveyance  purposely  constructed 
or  improvised  for  the  occasion,  either  anchored  like  our- 
selves or  moving  about  in  quest  of  the  most  advantageous 
spot  in  which  to  establish  themselves  ;  while  on  the  river's 
banks,  both  opposite  and  behind  us,  was  one  long,  unbroken 
line  of  solid  humanity  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages, 
who,  despite  the  threatening  clouds  and  keen  air,  stood  their 
ground,  and  waited  for  hours  to  see — in  many  cases  for  the 
dozenth  time  in  their  lives — a  sight  that  would  be  over  and 
done  with  in  less  than  three  minutes.  It  is  indeed  curious 
the  hold  this  race  has  on  the  people,  and  the  genuine  inter- 
est they  take  in  it ;  for  in  spite  of  those  who,  for  various 
reasons — the  attendant  betting,  especially — would  abolish 
the  race  altogether,  its  popularity  waxes  rather  than  wanes 
each  year.  It  is  all  because  it  is  the  one  big  race  in  all 
England  which  to-day  is  utterly  beyond  suspicion,  for  it  is 
invariably  lost  and  won  (barring  accidents,  uf  course,)  on  its 
own  merits.  Its  thorough  freedom  from  unfair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  the  participants,  makes  it  the  popular  event  and 
spectacle  it  is,  and  if  wagers  are  laid  on  the  result,  it  can  at 
least  be  claimed  that  their  decision  is  dependent  upon  hon- 
est cnance,  and  not  upon  roguery  and  underhand  jobbery  in 
the  interest  of  some  influential  backer,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  even  the  greatest  horse-races  run  in  England.  Grooms, 
stable-helpers,  and  jockeys  are  more  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  shining  metal  than  are  gentlemen  undergradu- 
ates of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Opinions  varied  as  to  the  bottom  and  muscle  of  each 
crew,  at  one  time  Oxford  being  the  favorites,  and  then  Cam- 
bridge, bets  of  four  to  one  on  Cambridge  being  freely 
offered  and  taken  just  before  the  start.  But  time  was  get- 
ting on,  the  shades  and  mists  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
deepen  into  night,  as  the  occasional  glimmer  of  a  fresh- 
lighted  gas-lamp  could  be  detected  on  bridge  and  baik, 
when,  at  five  minutes  to  six,  and  just  as  the  scattering  snow- 
flakes  settled  down  into  a  pitiless  storm,  distant  cheering  an- 


nounced the  coming  of  the  contending  boats— cheering 
which,  to  all  but  the  practiced  ear,  seemed  but  as  the  hum- 
ming of  bees  ;  but  which,  starting  at  Putney,  and  carried  on 
by  the  wind,  now  loud,  now  faint,  followed  the  boats  from 
mouth  to  mouth  as  they  swept  along,  with  one  continuous 
burst  of  admiration  and  encouragement,  until  it  swelled  into 
a  deafening  yell  and  roar,  as  "Here  they  come  !"  shouted 
on  all  sides,  told  that  the  rival  crews  were  in  sight.  Yes, 
there  they  were  sure  enough,  rounding  the  point  of  Chiswick 
Eyot,  the  umpire's  steamer,  with  those  of  the  press  and  the 
universities,  following  as  close  in  the  wake  of  the  sternmost 
boat  as  safety  would  permit.  Stripped  to  the  waist  and  bare- 
headed, their  white  and  glistening  skin  and  swelling  muscles 
showing  the  perfection  of  their  training,  heedless  of  the  driv- 
ing snow  that  melted  on  their  steaming  backs,  and  straining 
every  nerve  in  the  clock-like  sweep  of  the  oars,  on  they 
came,  Oxford  full  three  lengths  ahead.  Then  the  shouls  of 
chagrin  that  went  up  from  ten  thousand  disappointed  throats, 
as  they  saw  the  favorites  all  but  beaten,  were  only  equaled 
by  the  screams  of  delight  from  those  who  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  take  the  odds  the  others  had  so  freely  offered. 
Amid  cries  and  shouts  of  "Oxford!"  "Cambridge!" 
"  Well  done,  West  !"  to  the  Oxford  stroke,  and  "  Oh,  I  say 
now,  Myrick  !"  to  the  Cambridge  ditto,  on  they  went,  the 
herculean  efforts  of  the  Cambridge  stroke  at  this  point  to 
save  the  race  being  useless  by  the  side  of  a  now  too  pain- 
fully evident  pumped  out  crew,  and  the  injudicious  steering 
of  a  coxswain  who  drove  the  nose  of  his  bost  straight  into 
the  Oxford  "wash."  But  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  all  the 
same,  as  past  they  swept,  and  vanished  like  a  flash  under 
Barnes's  Bridge  in  just  two  minui.es  and  a  half  from  the  time 
they  first  came  in  view.  The  fusillade  of  cheers  went  on 
with  ihem,  until  presently  there  was  a  more  pronounced 
shout  of  triumph,  when,  as  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion, 
on  the  flagstaff  on  Barnes's  Bridge  up  went  two  flags — one 
a  dark  blue,  on  top  ;  the  other  the  light  blue,  underneath. 
Oxford  had  won  the  race,  the  time  being  a  trifle  over  twenty- 
one  minutes. 

There  was  not  much  more  to  attract  one  after  that.  The 
majority  of  people  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  unexpected  re- 
sult, and  were  only  too  glad  to  go  home.  Besides,  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  growing  dark  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  wait,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  morning  races,  to  see 
the  two  crews,  in  their  dual-hued  flannel  jackets  and  rib- 
boned straw  hats,  paddle  slowly  back,  or  return  upon  the 
deck  of  their  university  steamer,  the  vanquished  limp  and 
crestfallen,  the  victors  swaggering  and  triumphant.  So  we 
got  back  to  Westminster  Bridge  as  fast  as  full  speed  and  a 
cautious  helmsman  could  take  us  in  the  falling  gloom, 
through  the  myriads  of  homeward  bound  crafi  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  auxiliary  power  of 
steam.  As  always,  it  was  curious  to  note,  on  the  way  back, 
the  sudden  minority  of  those  who  sported  the  losing  colur, 
considering  the  preponderance  of  light  blue  observable  as 
we  went  up  the  river  a  couple  of  hours  before.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  fading  light  that  darkened  the  tint.  Let  us  hope  so. 
At  night  the  two  crews,  as  is  their  custom,  dined  together, 
and  cemented  with  speeches  and  champagne  every  breach 
in  their  mutual  good  feeling  which  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  contest.  And  so  ended  the  inter-university 
boat-race  of  1883. 

The  Queen's  two  drawing-rooms,  on  the  tenth  and  thir- 
teenth, were  in  some  respects  failures,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  anything  which  gets  its  support  from  the  Crown. 
There  was  a  marked  absence  of  great  people  on  both  occa- 
sions, the  fault  being  chiefly  because  of  the  short  notice 
given,  and  that  the  two  receptions  came  so  close  together. 
The  fact  is,  however,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it,  that  the 
Queen's  drawing-rooms  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  reading  the  list  of  those  who  were  at  the  late 
ones.  There  was  only  a  corporal's  guard  of  duchesses, 
marchionesses,  and  countesses  with  daughters  to  present, 
when  there  used  to  be  a  regiment.  But  though  the  array  of 
family  gems  in  heirloom  tiaras  was  small,  the  more  recently 
purchased  diamonds  of  the  nouveaux  riches  sparkled  full  as 
brilliantly,  and  were  decidedly  more  fashionably  set.  The 
court  dresses  of  these  moneyed  people,  too,  were  exception- 
ally magnificent  and  costly.  The  ceremony  of  presentation 
to  the  Queen  at  a  drawing-room  is,  with  a  few  minor  differ- 
ences, the  same  as  that  observed  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
levees.  Ladies  who  are  presented  for  the  first  time  kiss  the 
Queen's  hand,  bowing  low  to  the  ground  as  they  do  so,  the 
others  passing  on  with  a  courtesy  of  less  ample  dimensions 
as  their  names  are  called  out  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  act  of  presentation  was  a  peril- 
ous and  trying  one,  but  now  it  is  very  easy  and  simple. 
Standing  on  the  Queen's  right  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who 
reads  off  the  names;  on  her  left  is  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  then  the  Princess  Beatrice  and  any  other  of  the  Queen's 
daughters  who  may  be  at  home.  Next  to  them  stand  the 
princes,  the  whole  phalanx  stretching  across  the  room. 
Behind  this  line,  drawn  up  in  grand  array,  stand  three  or 
four  ranks  of  court  ladies,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
quizzing  that  goes  on  among  them  is  ruinous  to  the  equanim- 
ity of  sensitive  people  who  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their 
whispered  chaff  and  undisguised  smiles.  Formerly  it  must 
have  been  a  trying  ordeal,  for  the  person  presented  had  to 
walk  up  a  long  room,  and  then,  after  courtesying  until  the 
knees  nearly  touched  the  floor,  to  back,  bowing,  out  of  the 
Queen's  presence.  With  the  long  court  train  to  manage,  it 
must  indeed  have  required  the  strongest  nerve  and  self-pos- 
session. Now,  you  may,  after  bowing  to  the  Queen,  step  off 
into  the  crowd,  taking  care  only  to  face  her  while  doing  so. 
You  may  turn  your  back  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  never 
to  the  Queen.  Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the  presenta- 
tions was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady  Brook,  the  future 
Countess  of  Warwick,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  th* 
great  heiress  Miss  Maynard,  whose  hand  was  much  sought 
in  wedlock,  the  Duke  of  Albany  being  among  her  suitors. 
Several  American  ladies  were  also  presented  :  Mrs.  Murphy 
and  daughter  from  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Meiggs  and  two 
daughters  from  New  York,  the  American  Minister's  wife, 
Mrs.  Lowell,  presenting  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  are 
constant  attendants  at  drawing-rooms  and  levees,  as  well  as 
at  other  court  entertainments,  Mr.  Lowell's  name  being  sel- 
dom absent  from  the  list  of  the  "  diplomatic  circle  "  present. 
It  is  something  which,  I  think,  can  not  be  said  of  many  olher 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  less  republican  affi'iations. 

London,  March  22,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


COLONEL    MUNCHAUSEN    GILMOR. 


A  Southern  Cavalry  Officer's  Hair-breadtb  Escapes  from  Death. 


The  New  York  Sun,  in  an  article  on  Colonel  Harry  Gil- 
mor,  who  died  recently  in  Baltimore,  republishes  a  number 
of  anecdotes  from  his  book  of  memoirs,  which  made  such  a 
sensation  on  their  publication.  In  a  hand-to-hand  fight  be- 
low Harrisonburg  —  for  most  of  Gilmor's  adventures  oc- 
curred in  the  Shenandoah  Valley — he  captured  Adjutant 
Hasbrouck.  The  two  approached  on  the  charge,  and  emp- 
tied their  pistols  at  each  other  without  effect  : 

As  I  ranged  up  alongside,  I  made  a  right  cut,  which  he  defended  by 
a  tierce  parry  ;  but,  before  he  could  recover,  I  made  a  moulinet,  which 
carried  the  sabre  out  of  his  hand,  and,  as  I  raised  mine  to  cut  hint 
down,  he  threw  up  his  hand  and  surrendered. 

Gilmor,  however,  was  soon  "  completely  cornered  by  seven 
of  the  enemy,  who,  although  they  called  on  me  to  surrender, 
never  ceased  firing"  : 

The  fence  before  me  was  very  high,  but  I  determined  to  make  my 
horse  jump  it  or  break  it  down  ;  so,  touching  my  cap  to  the  Feds,  I 
struck  him  severely  with  the  spur,  and  he  cleared  the  fence  without 
touching  a  hair.  Knowing  now  what  I  had  to  depend  upon,  I  took  it 
quite  leisurely.  While  they  were  pulling  down  the  fence,  I  reloaded 
three  chambers  of  my  revolver,  and,  as  they  closed  upon  me,  I  wounded 
one  very  severely  and  disabled  another.  This  they  thought  did  not 
pay,  so  they  left  me  to  myself. 

In  September,  1862,  Gilmor  was  captured,  while  visiting 
his  relatives  near  Baltimore,  but  was  exchanged  the  follow- 
ing February,  and  after  the  cavalry  fight  at  Kelly's  Ford 
received  his  commission  as  major.  Ewell  captured  Win- 
chester, and  Gilmor,  riding  thence  alone  toward  Berryville, 
encountered  one  of  Purdy's  Union  scouts,  dressed  in  gray. 
Gilmor  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  a  white  handkerchief 
around  his  throat,  after  the  custom  of  the  "  Jessie  Scouts," 
so-called,  and  pretended  to  belong  to  a  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany. After  riding  together  for  a  time,  an  opportune  mo- 
ment arrived  : 

At  the  same  instant  my  sword  went  through  his  body.  He  fell  off, 
dead,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  but  not  before  he  said  :  "  You  sold  me 
pretty  well,  but  I  don't  bfame  you."  I  gave  him  whisky  and  water  out 
of  ray  flask,  and  tried  to  save  him,  but  ray  blade  went  too  near  the 
heart.  He  had  a  very  good  saddle,  that  suited  me  better  than  my  own. 
Near  Summit  Point,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  ten  of  his 
men  were  suddenly  charged  by  a  company  of  Union  cavalry, 
sixty  strong,  under  Captain  Somers.  The  latter  officer  en- 
gaged Gilmor  in  person  with  his  pistol  : 

I  reserved  my  fire  till  he  came  within  twenty  paces,  steadied  my  horse 
with  the  bit,  took  a  long,  sure  aim,  and  Somers  fell  from  his  horse. 
The  ball  entered  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his 
head. 

His  men,  calling  out,  "  It's  a  shame  to  leave  the  major 
there  by  himself,"  now  joined  him,  and  jumping  his  horse 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent,  he  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  slaughter  : 

Setting  myself  well  in  the  saddle,  I  dashed  in  among  the  bluejackets, 
cutting  and  thrusting  right  and  left,  and  parrying  a  blow  when  neces- 
sary. They  were  from  Michigan  and  Maryland,  and  for  a  while  fought 
■well.  Observing  an  officer  fighting  like  a  Turk  and  cheering  his  men 
on,  I  made  for  him.  He  was  a  man  of  my  own  size,  wore  a  very  heavy 
beard,  and  looked,  I  thought,  very  savage,  as  he  yelled  out  :  "  Come 
on,  you  damned  rebel ;  I'll  soon  fix  your  flint."  This  promised  good 
sport.  I  closed  with  him,  making  a  powerful  front  cut,  which  he  par- 
ried, and  at  the  same  instant  made  a  right  cut  at  my  neck.  By  bring- 
ing my  sabre  down  in  time,  my  side  caught  the  blow.  Now  1  had  the 
advantage.  Quick  as  a  flash  I  cut  him  across  the  cheek,  inflicting  a 
Large  gash,  and  he  felt  to  the  ground.  I  gave  him  in  charge  of  one  of 
my  men. 

Gilmor  and  his  ten  men  captured  eighteen  prisoners  in 
this  affair,  and  on  being  reinforced  secured  five  more.  In 
a  subsequent  attack  on  Charlestown  he  was  wounded,  but 
"  not  till  after  the  battle  did  I  discover  that  I  had  a  buck- 
shot in  my  leg.  I  rode  into  town  to  see  some  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintances among  the  ladies,  and  found  all  very  enthusi- 
astic in  their  reception  of  us."  Almost  immediately,  how- 
ever, a  retreat  was  sounded,  and  in  moving  back  Gilmor 
"had  three  horses  wounded" — one  of  them  while  assisting 
a  trooper,  which  he  did  by  driving  off  the  captor,  "  killing 
him  with  my  second  shot." 

During  the  following  August,  on  Sheridan's  first  retreat 
from  Strasb'Tg,  Gilmor  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Union  rear  guard  at  Winchester  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
Here  he  performed  the  somewhat  notable  feat  of  capturing, 
unaided,  thirty  men.  This  he.  did  in  the  following  manner  : 
I  kept  ahead  of  the  skirmishers,  hoping  to  capture  a  good  horse  to 
replace  the  one  I  had  lost.  I  had  hardly  got  out  of  sight  of  the  line 
when  I  came  suddenly  upon  twenty-five  or  thirty  infantry,  lying  down 
behind  a  stone  fence.  I  was  too  near  them  to  think  of  retreating,  so  I 
rode  boldly  in  among  them,  and  roared  out,  in  as  angry  voice  as  I 
could  command,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time  to  an  imaginary  force  behind  me:  "Boys,  don't  fire  1 
don't  fire  !  they'll  surrender  I  "  And  they  did  surrender,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  I  marched  them  back  to  the  skirmish  line. 

Confident  that  there  was  plenty  more  such  game  in  the 
bushes,  he  immediately  sallied  forth  again,  and  soon  "caught 
another  soldier,"  but  meanwhile  heard  a  whole  troop  of  cav- 
alry moving  on  the  Millwood  turnpike  : 

Having  but  one,  I  let  him  go,  and  went  toward  the  road  to  explore. 
There  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  fi  ty,  so  I  halted  them,  and  asked 
what  company  that  was.  "The  First  New  Jersey,"  was  the  reply. 
"  All  light,"  said  I,  moving  off  without  giving  him  time  to  ask  any  im- 
pertinent questions.  Back  I  went  to  the  skirmish  line,  and  asked  the 
commanding  officer  to  give  me  a  detail  to  capture  them. 

As  the  Confederate  line,  except  Gilmor  himself,  had  come 
to  a  halt,  his  request  was  refused  ;  so,  taking  a  single  com- 
panion named  Conrad,  he  returned,  and  "  came  in  sight  of  a 
dense  line  drawn  up  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Winches- 
ter "  : 

Conrad  stopped  on  the  hill,  while  I  rode  straight  on  and  called  out 

to  them  to  surrender  or  I  would  order  my  men  to  fire  on  them  from  a 

stone  fence,  which  was  fortunately  where  I  pretended  to  have  my  men 

concealed.     At  first  the  lieutenant  in  command  refused,  and  wanted  to 

I  parley,   but  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  at  once  surrender  I  would  empty 

every  saddle  at  the  first  fire.    Just  then  I  heard  one  of  his  men  say  it 

was  of  no  use  to  hold  out.     The  lieutenant  then  asked  me  what  he 

should  do.     I  told  him  to  dismount  his  men  and  form  them  in  tine  in 

i  front  of  their  horses.     This  order  was  instantly  obeved.     I  then  made 

them  all  take  off  their  arms  and  lay  them  in  a  pile.     This  done,  I 

marched  them  forward,  getting  between  them  and  their  arms,  and  sent 

Conrad  for  some  of  the  skirmishers  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the 

prisoners,  to  whom  1  handed  over  forty-eight  of  them. 

I      Though  we  may  smile  at  the  extravagances  of  Gilmor's 

narrative,  his  career  as  a  troop»r  would  still  -,iar- 

velously  bold  and  dashing  one,  tven  if  recou:  u- 

I  pulous  moderation. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  Changeling  has  come  to  life  again.  That  inter- 
esting young  person  has  been  a  sort  of  dissolving 
view  in  fiction  latterly,  and  the  rornancists  watch  the 
disappearance  with  some  alarm. 

The  Changeling's  twin,  the  Foundling,  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  too.  Indeed,  as  valuable  material 
they  are  completely  ignored,  for  even  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  in  that  clever  paper  of  his  on  ' '  Mod- 
ern Fiction,"  forgot  to  urge  their  restoration  to  the 
realms  of  romance.  The  disappearance  of  a  type  is 
always  a  loss  to  the  world  ;  therefore,  from  a  broad, 
philosophical  plane,  I  found  myself  welcoming  the 
waif  at  "  Fogg's  Ferry  "  the  other  night,  with  a  kind 
of  metaphysical  effusion.  A  score  of  people,  whose 
judgment  is  unquestioned,  have  assured  me  that 
"  Fogg's  Ferry  "  is  the  weakest  of  weak  plays,  and 
Minnie  Maddern  the  weakest  of  weak  actresses. 
They  are  incontestably  right.  And  yet  I  will  confess, 
shame-facedly,  that,  in  a  way,  I  enjoyed  both. 

The  dauntless  man  who  will  contrive  such  a  dra- 
ma as  "  Fogg's  Ferry,"  and  gravely  present  it  for 
public  consideration,  deserves  a  hearing.  For  half  a 
century  people  have  been  studying  spectacular  effects, 
yet  who  before  ever  thought  of  balancing  a  torpedo 
on  a  wave  and  then  shooting  it?  What  a  very 
well-conducted  torpedo  it  is,  too?  The  shifting 
waters  do  not  disturb  its  equanimity.  It  does  not 
even  bob  one  undignified  bob,  but  calmly  awaits  the 
terrible  issue  like  a  trained  veteran  of  the  stage.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  the  shooting  of 
the  torpedo  is  thegrand  climacteric  spectacular  effect. 
Human  invention  can  no  further  go.  There  are 
other  curiosities  in  "  Fogg's  Ferry,"suchas  the  steal- 
ing of  the  will  under  the  window,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  liberal  supply  of  wills,  in  order  to 
make  the  scene  go  off;  but  they  all  pale  beside  the 
shot  torpedo  and  the  gayly  illuminated  steamboat 
riding  c  relessly  over  the  explosion. 

The  civiling,  carping,  jeering  critic  may  find  many 
bad  forms  in  "  Fogg's  Ferry,"  and  many  absurdities 
difficult  to  explain  away.  But  then  the  caviling,  carp- 
ing, jeering  critic  should  stop  at  home  in  these  curi- 
ous combination  days,  and  only  the  simple,  gullible, 
ingenuous,  easily  pleased  child  of  nature  go  to  the 
theatre.  This  latter  will  never  wonder  why  people 
go  about  telling  the  ragged  Chip  that  she  is  some- 
thing above  her  station,  and  intended  for  better 
things,  when  the  ragged  Chip  really  gives  no  evidence 
of  being  anything  of  the  sort.  It  will  never  strike 
them  that  Chip,  in  an  atmosphere  of  rags  and  squalor 
distorted  grammar  and  slang,  and  dubious  surround- 
ings generally,  was  a  queer  sort  of  governess  to  se- 
lect for  the  younger  children  of  Norwood. 

They  will  never  feel  that,  having  been  so  selected, 
a  few  inches  added  to  the  childish  length  of  her  skirts 
might  much  enhance  the  dignity  of  her  position. 
They  will  never  wonder  where  she  goes  when  shedis* 
appears  for  three  years,  and  comes  back  suddenly 
presumably  a  highly  educated  person,  in  a  very  long 
dress,  and  sinks  in  a  quick  rush  of  events  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover,  the  nffeetion  of  her  newiy  discov- 
ered father,  and  the  fortune  of  her  dead  mother.  These 
plays  will  not  bear  analysis,  and  one  who  goes  for 
enjoyment  must  not  seek  to  analyze. 

Miss  Minnie  Maddern  is  one  of  the  little  home- 
made actresses,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  the  western 
country.  Like  many  another,  she  evidently  went 
upon  the  stage  with  Lotta  in  her  head,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  copied  that  sprite's  famous  chevelure  in  locks  of 
flame-red.  She  has  none  of  the  dash,  the  merriment, 
the  sparkle,  or  the  individuality  of  the  original.  But 
she  has  a  trifle  of  the  naivete,  which  Lotta  has  not, 
and  quite  a  fund  of  the  Capitola  pathos,  which  is  so 
favorite  an  article  with  a  certain  class  of  theatre  pa- 
trons. She  is  not  the  singer  and  dancer  who  usually 
stars  in  the  "  Fogg's  Ferry  "  plays.  True,  she  sang 
a  pretty  little  song  in  a  half  voice,  which  was  very 
effective,  but,  being  encored,  she  sang  another  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  which  seemed  to  assure  us  that, 
after  all,  she  had  but  half  a  voice  and  could  do  no 
better. 

As  "  supported"  is  the  current  phrase  used  in  such 
connection,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  say  that  Miss 
Minnie  Maddern  is  supported  by  her  own  company. 
They  are  not  easily  distinguishable  apart,  except  by 
the  gags  with  which  the  author  has  very  thoughtfully 
equipped  them.  Perhaps  the  actor  who  plays  Zebu- 
Ion  Fogg  looms  up  with  peculiar  distinctness  from 
among  the  nebulas  around  him,  by  reason  of  giving  a 
boldly  outlined  idea  of  a  very  weak  part  ;  but  the  vil- 
lains are  really  all  of  one  pattern,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  the  hero,  except  a  very  pecu- 
l  -ir  summer  hat,  whose  brim,  turned  up  at  a  peculiar 
>-  (jives  him  the  necessary  go<  dy-!:nody  exprpp 
>  .or  the  one  respectable  young  man  in  all  that 


seething  mass  of  thieving,  scheming,  and  explosion, 
which  goes  to  make  up  what  the  bills  calls  ' '  the  roman- 
tic, idyllistic  drama,  'Fogg's  Ferry.'" 

Yet,  for  all,  if  you  approach  it  in  a  proper  spirit, 
forget  your  worship  of  high  art,  and  look  upon  Min- 
nie Maddern  simply  as  a  pretty  little  girl  with  some 
pretty  little  affectations,  who  is  quite  consistently  un- 
natural, and  who,  as  Chip,  goes  through  a  maze  of 
interesting  little  difficulties,  you  will  experience  the 
same  intellectual  pleasure  that  a  serial  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  Journal  will  give  you.  Though  it  rejoices  in 
no  less  than  three  villains,  a  bad  old  woman,  and  a 
disagreeable  young  one,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  call 
a  "  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  most  modest  maiden." 
Its  slang  is  the  discreetest,  its  villainy  the  incom- 
pletes!, and  its  whole  impression  the  fleetest,  that  a 
group  of  living  people  and  a  written  play  can  give. 

What  a  pity  that  the  Yokes  kept  the  very  best 
for  the  last,  and  thus  ruined  their  entire  season. 
"  Ruth's  Romance,"  the  opening  piece,  is  one  of 
those  pretty  little  episodic  one-act  comedies,  which 
depend  altogether  upon  the  playing.  It  is  a  happily 
written  little  trifle,  but  we  shall  not  see  its  grace  and 
finish  until  the  Wyndham  Comedy  Company  come 
this  way.  Mr.  Byron  Douglass  is  very  seriously  will- 
ing to  be  an  actor,  but,  as  yet,  is  only  a  well-inten- 
tioned amateur,  and  not  fitted  for  these  sparkling 
little  nothings  which  require  aplomb  and  finish, 
and  in  its  very  highest  degree  the  art  which 
covers  art.  Indeed,  they  are  not  worth  what  it  takes 
to  play  them  ;  yet,  when  they  are  well  cast,  they 
tickle  the  aesthetic  palate  as  a  new  and  dainty  dish 
made  of  familiar  materials  delights  the  epicure. 

Mr.  George  Y.  Stevens  is  a  very  clumsy  representa- 
tive of  the  British  army  swell,  and  little  Bessie  Sanson 
had  the  whole  comedy,  as  well  as  the  prompter's 
part,  to  carry  on  her  shoulders. 

But,  as  it  is  only  a  stop-gap,  it  does  not  count. 
"Too,  too  Truly  Rural,"  which  is  the  business 
of  the  evening,  is  also  a  trifle,  but  of  another 
sort.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  surroundings  were 
more  picturesque ;  perhaps  it  was  that  the  Yokes 
gave  more  of  their  peculiar  specialties  ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  that  it  was  something  new  ;  but  every- 
thing certainly  went  off  with  more  elan  than  it  has 
been  going  through  the  preceding  dismal  fortnight. 

The  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  would  not  con- 
cede Mr.  Fred  Vokes  to  be  a  character  actor,  for  he 
is  always  very  same.  He  has  three  expressions  :  one 
of  peculiar  light-heartedness  when  all  goes  well  with 
him,  a  dejected  bend  of  the  knees  and  droop  of  the 
moulh  when  the  concatenations  of  circumstance  are 
against  him,  and  he  always  goes  cross-eyed  when  the 
rush  of  dramatic  events  is  completely  overwhelming. 
By  keeping  up  a  rapid  alteration  of  all  three,  he  is 
really  sometimes  wonderfully  amusing. 

There  is  more  of  action  and  less  of  infinite  prepa- 
ration in  "  Too,  too  Truly  Rural "  than  in  anything 
the  Vokes  have  done,  for,  although  Miss  Jessie  still 
stands  about  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  Mr. 
Fawdon  Vokes  seems  still  to  be  perpetually  on  guard 
against  any  blow  which  fate  may  offer  him,  they  all 
of  them  furnished  forth  more  entertainment  than 
they  have  yet  offered.  For  Mr.  Fred  Vokes  sang  a 
song  all  by  himself— the  doleful  lament  of  a  very 
aesthetic  young  man  about  nothing  in  particular,  but 
tuneful  in  character  and  peculiar  in  movement — and 
followed  up  by  one  of  his  most  grotesque  dances. 

And  Miss  Bessie  Sanson  sang  a  song  all  by  herself 
in  broad  Scotch,  which  ended  up  with  a  merry  reel 
chorus  and  set  people's  heels  to  keeping  time. 

And  Miss  Victoria  Vokes  sang  a  song  all  by  herself, 
which  was,  far  and  away,  the  most  dramatic,  artistic, 
and  satisfactory  bit  of  singing  she  has  ever  done  in 
San  Francisco.  Miss  Victoria  Vokes's  singing,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  curious  bit  of  vocal  gymnastics,  from  which 
all  sentiment  is  rigidly  excised,  and  all  articulate  syl- 
lables are  carefully  elided. 

But  in  this  ballad  of  the  haunted  house,  which  she 
sings  in  the  half-light  under  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  ruined  castle,  she  throws  her  peculiarities  to  the 
winds,  and  gives  the  long  tale  with  such  accompani- 
ments of  glance,  stop,  and  action  as  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  faithlul.j  through  the  preceding  fortnight 
would  not  suspect  her  to  be  capable  of.  Miss  Vic- 
toria Vokes,  by  the  way,  looked  unusually  well  in  her 
becoming  Scotch  costu  ne — and  a  very  good  costume 
it  is  (or  a  mountain  picnic  in  misty  Scotland. 

The  protracted  picnic  of  the  Vokes  family  in  the 
McGilpie  Castle— one  never  thinks  of  them  by  the 
pseudonyms  of  the  evening — furnished  opportunity  for 
quite  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  Vokes  peculiarities, 
which  are  a  unique  style  of  dancing,  quite  indige- 
nous to  the  family,  and  a  simple  style  of  burlesque, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  as  well. 

The  Vokes  brothers,  wrapped  in  couch  draperies, 
ended  their  ghostly  episode  with  a  burlesque  fencing 
bout,  very  neatly  done  to  music.  But  the  rehearsal 
of  the  "  Deadly  Demons  of  the  Dismal  Dell"  was 
perhaps  more  blood-curdling.  "Now,  all  look  like 
demons,"  adjures  Fred  Vokes,  in  his  funny  little 
thin  voice,  and,  with  the  greatest  commonplaceness 
of  manner,  they  all  do,  and  go  through  a  demoniac 
revel,  and  execute  a  demoniac  exit  which  is  quite  a 
triumph  in  its  way.  It  is  in  little  bits  like  this  that 
the  Vokes  are  at  their  best,  and  have  attained  their 
world-wide  celebrity  for  uniformity  and  celerity  of 
action.  Indeed,  quite  the  Vokesiest  thing  they  do  at 
all  is  a  pas  de  trot's,  in  which  Fred  Vokes  and  the  two 
siaters,  screened  behiud  an  enormous  umbrella,  which 


allows  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  three  pairs  of  feet 
and  perhaps  half  a  yard  of  continuations,  execute  one 
of  their  most  characteristic  dances. 

Indeed,  almost  everything  in  "Too,  too  Truly 
Rural"  is  enjoyable;  and,  though  its  fun  is  of  the 
mildest  rather  than  the  wildest,  it  has  done  much  to 
restore  the  Vokes  to  their  pristine  popularity. 

On  Monday  evening  opera  bouffe  wMl  once  more 
resume  its  sway  at  the  California.  The  McCaull 
troupe,  fresh  from  a  long  and  prosperous  season  in 
the  gorgeous  Casino  of  New  York,  will  tempt  the  ca- 
pricious favor  of  the  Californians.  "The  Queen's 
L^ce  Handkerchief"  isalight.  sparkling  opera,  with- 
out much  of  the  flavor  of  the  French  libretto,  yet  one 
to  catch  the  fancy.  All  of  the  leading  names  are 
well  known  here  :  Lily  Post,  Mathilde  Cotrelly, 
Carleton,  once  of  English  opera  fame,  and  lesser 
lights.  Louise  Paullin,  it  is  said,  declined  to  come 
to  California,  and  Helen  Dingeon  may  sing  in  her 
stead — a  good  change,  musically  speaking.  The 
comedian  is  Francis  Wilson,  known  as  "the  man 
with  the  funny  legs,"  when  he  was  here  with  some 
wandering  combination.  Opera  bouffe  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  dramatic  octopus  which  encircles  all  kinds 
within  its  reaching  arms — singer,  actor,  or  leg  special- 
ist. Its  requirements  are  becoming  more  and  more 
elastic,  as  it  becomes  less  and  less  French.  But  it  is 
always  popular,  and  there  has  been  a  vacancy  in  that 
particular  groove  just  long  enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  near-coming  season. 

Betsy  B. 

Next  week  there  are  new  bills  at  most  of  the  thea- 
tres. The  McCaull  Opera  Company  open  at  the 
California  on  Tuesday  in  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Hand- 
kerchief." At  the  Bush  Street,  on  Monday,  Miss 
Maddern  appears  in  Jessop's  &  Gill's  comedy,  "Wild 
Wave."  At  the  Baldwin  "The  Ticket~T>f  Leave 
Man "  has  been  running  through  the  week  to  fair 
houses;  "Cad,  the  Tom  Boy,"  is  underlined.  Em- 
erson's Minstrels  have  been  drawing  full  houses  at 
the  Standard  ;  Emerson  and  Reed  are  on  the  ends. 
Two  new  song  and  dance  performers,  Varney  and 
De  Ome,  attract  much  attention.  They  are  rather 
acrobats  than  song  and  dance  men,  but  very  clever 
in  their  line. 

On  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  held 
an  invitation  piano  recital  at  the  Hamilton  Church, 
in  Oakland,  to  display  the  ability  of  his  pupils,  Miss 
Mary  Fox,  Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hunt.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  was  pres- 
ent, and  the  applause  was  frequent  and  apprecia- 
tive. Among  some  of  the  best  numbers  were  Miss 
Hunt's  performance  of  Bach's  G  minor  "Gigue," 
Miss  Fox's  rendering  of  Liszt's  ' '  Galop  Chro- 
matique,"  and  Rolling's  "Skylark,"  played  by  Miss 
Danforth.  The  merit  of  the  performance  lay  chiefly 
in  execution,  as  a  glance  at  the  programme  would 
show,  which  included  many  such  names  as  Blumen- 
thal,  Josseffy,  Liszt,  Salter,  et  als. 


When  the  fir.^t  World's  Fair  was  held  at  Paris,  some 
one,  says  Von  Flotow,  made  the  suggestion  in  Offen- 
bach's presence  that  a  little  theatre  near  the  glass 
palace  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  patronized,  es- 
pecially in  rainy  weather,  when  the  thousands  of  vis- 
itors would  vainly  seek  carriages  or  shelter.  Offen- 
bach seized  upon  the  idea.  Through  the  intercession 
of  one  of  the  principal  coryphees  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais,  who  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  minister  who 
dispensed  such  privileges,  Offenbach  received  per- 
mission to  erect  a  small  theatre  near  the  Industrial 
Palace.  This  privilege,  however,  was  greatly  limited 
by  the  French  authorities  in  charge  of  theatrical  rep- 
resentations. Not  more  than  three  or  four  persons 
were  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  once,  there- 
fore a  chorus  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  As 
the  liberty  of  the  theatre  did  not  then  exist,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit.  Offenbach  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  He  wrote  small,  one-act  pieces,  which  he 
called  operettas,  and  his  first  work,  the  '  Two 
Blind  Men,'  had  so  thorough  a  success  that  all  Paris 
wished  to  hear  it.  From  this  time  Jacob's  work  at- 
tained a  popularity  the  like  of  which  was  granted  to 
but  few  of  his  colleagues.  The  critics  sorely  abused 
my  friend,  and  did  not  spare  him  even  after  death. 
He  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  what  was  principally 
the  fault  of  his  libretto  writers.  If  they  placed  the 
notorious  cancan  on  the  stage  to  the  tune  of  his  gay, 
airy  melodies,  his  music,  probably,  had  the  least 
share  in  the  guilt.  It  was  danced  within  the  walls  of 
Paris  long  before  Offenbach  wrote  operettas.  The 
most  sublime  and  beautiful  melodies  of  Mozart,  Mey- 
erbeer, Auber,  HaleVy,  and  many  others,  remodeled 
ascontre-d*nces,  were  used  for  it,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  droll  idea  to  make  all  Olympus,  Zeus  at  the  head, 
dance  the  cancan  at  the  close  of  the  operetta  '  Or- 
ph£e  aux  Enfers.'  I  saw  my  friend  Jacob  for  the  last 
time  in  the  year  1878,  in  Paris  ;  as  on  our  first  meet- 
ing, forty  years  before,  he  complained  bitterly  this 
time,  not  of  his.  pecuniary  situation,  but  of  the  gout, 
which  had  affected  him  for  several  years." 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"  Old  Mining  Claim  " — declined  ;  "  Rain  " — de- 
clined ;  "  Is  this  the  Last  Eve  of  My  Spring  ?  " — de- 
clined ;  "A  Romance,"  F.  H.  D. — declined;  "To 
Mrs.  M.  G.,"  W.  B.— declined;  "On  a  Wedding 
Dress,"  M. — declined;  "Memory's  Chimes" — de- 
clined; "  Auf  Sich  Selbst " — declined;  "Sleep"  and 
"Dreams" — declined;  "A  New  National  Ode  " — 
declined  ;  "  A  Social  Problem,"  T.  M.  S.  —declined  ; 
"The  Violet,"  A.  V.  S.— declined ;  "Her.  Roses," 
F.  B. — declined. 


Cheap  Bonds. 

Theee  appears  in  the  last  annual  state- 
ment  of  the  Pacific  Bank  one  item  which  is  well  cal- 
culated to  please  those  having  business  connections 
with  this  sterling  financial  institution.  Among  its 
resources  there  were  enumerated  $629,416.15  in 
United  States  Bonds,  the  cost  of  which  is  given  at 
$622,500.  It  proves  that  the  management  of  this 
bank  is  far-seeing  and  wise,  and  that  the  interests  of 
its  numerous  patrons  is  confided  into  competent 
hands.  The  Pacific  Bank  has  indeed  become  a  land- 
mark of  the  financial  centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
having  earned  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  community  through  a  long  course  of  uni- 
form success  and  prosperity.  The  bank  has  just  en- 
tered the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence,  and  bids 
fair  to  outlive  any  of  its  competitors. 


AN    EVENING   WITH     CHOPIN. 

And  How  George  Sand  Smoked  a  Cigar. 

"The  Marquis  de  Custine,"  says  Von  Flotow, 
"  whose  name  was  known  to  the  public  through  sev- 
eral literary  works,  among  which  the  one  on  Russia 
was  probably  the  most  important,  possessed  a  large 
fortune,  an  aristocratic  name,  and  lived  in  a  very 
handsome  house  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  persons 
most  distinguished  in  art  and  science  met  there.  I 
no  longer  remember  through  whose  patronage  I,  at 
that  time  a  perfect  stranger,  obtained  an  invitation  to 
this  circle  of  famous  and  select  personages.  The 
marquis  himself  was  only  known  to  me  by  name,  and 
he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  me.  The  French 
custom,  a  most  useful  one,  of  having  the  name  of 
each  guest  loudly  shouted  by  a  servant  on  entering 
the  drawing-room,  was  to  aid  me  in  recognizing  the 
celebrities  who  appeared  there.  In  order  that  none 
should  escape  me,  I  determined  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  arrive  at  the  Hotel  Custine.  I  was  the  very  first 
— so  much  the  first  that  not  even  the  servant  who  an- 
nounced the  names  was  present  in  the  ante-room — 
and  I  entered  unheralded,  mentioning  my  own 
name,  and  introducing  myself  as  a  German  to  the 
marquis,  who  received  me  cordially.  Instantly  per- 
ceiving my  embarrassment  at  my  early  arrival,  he 
came  to  my  assistance  with  an  affable  remark  in 
praise  of  the  punctuality  of  my  countrymen,  especi- 
ally the  German  artists.  They  never  sought  to  make 
their  entrance  into  a  drawing-room  more  conspicuous 
by  affected  delay.  Gradually  the  announcements  be- 
gan, and  I  heard  the  names.  Horace  Vernet,  the 
distinguished  battle-painter,  whose  complexion  was 
so  dark  that  he  resembled  a  Bedouin  ;  then  came 
Baron  Marochetti,  the  sculptor,  a  young  but  already 
famous  artist ;  Count  von  Nieuwerkerke,  his  col- 
league ;  the  marine  artist,  Gudin  ;  Tissot,  a  scientist 
and  member  of  the  Institute;  Balzac,  the  author; 
Appert,  called,  on  account  of  his  activity  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  French  prisons,  the  prisoners' 
friend  ;  Artot,  the  violinist,  and  Franchomme,  the 
violoncellist. 

"At  last  I  heard  Chopin's  name  called,  a  personage 
who  absorbed  my  entire  interest.  He  seemed  ill  and 
nervously  agitated,  was  rather  tall  in  stature,  but  thin, 
as  if  suffering  from  some  disease.  He  hastily  ap- 
proached the  Marquis,  and  I  heard  him  ask  in  a  low 
voice :  '  Will  she  come  ? '  'I  hope  so, '  was  the  reply. 
I  asked  a  gentleman  standing  beside  me  if  he  knew 
who  was  expected.  'Don't  you  know  that  the  Bar- 
oness Dudevant  is  expected?' he  answered.  Find- 
ing me  utterly  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  this 
name,  he  added:  'The  Baroness  Dudevant  is  the 
famous  authoress,  who  signs  her  works  "George 
Sand."  '  Notified  by  a  servant,  the  Marquis  de  Cus- 
tine hurried  out,  and  directly  after  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  behind  whom 
the  servant  shouted,  in  the  voice  of  a  st**ntor  :  '  Mad- 
ame George  Sand.'  The  whole  company  rushed 
toward  her  ;  each  wished  to  be  the  first  to  greet  or 
see  the  famous  woman.  The  latter  bestowed  here  a 
smile,  yonder  cordial  words,  and  to  the  most  favored 
a  clasp  of  the  hand.  Among  the  latter  was  Chopin. 
After  the  first  excitement  was  over,  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  favorable  place  from  which  I  could  critically 
scrutinize  the  celebrated  authoress.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  and  was  no  longer  young.  I  could  dis- 
cover nothing  remarkable  in  her  personal  appearance. 
The  concert  began  ;  after  a  few  numbers  Chopin  was 
requested  to  play,  and  performed  one  of  his  popular 
mazurkas.  His  friends  asserted  that  there  was  more 
depth  of  feeling  in  his  playing  that  evening  than  usual. 
I  had  never  heard  Chopin,  and  so  could  have  no 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  I  was  delighted  with  his 
execution. 

"After  he  had  finished  there  was  an  interval,  and 
during  this  time  an  incident — incredible  for  those 
days — occurred.  George  Sand  asked  for  a  cigar — 
not  a  paper-cigarette,  with  perfumed  contents,  but  a 
genuine,  big,  man's  cigar.  One  must  have  lived  in 
Paris  in  1830  to  understand  what  an  impression  such 
a  request,  especially  from  a  lady,  made  upon  the 
company  assembled  at  the  Marquis  de  Custine's. 
We  young  men  anxiously  avoided  the  slightest  odor 
of  a  cigar  when  we  expeced  to  go  into  ladies'  society, 
and  did  not  even  smoke  in  the  morning  if  we  intended 
to  go  into  company  the  same  evening.  Since  then 
things  have  certainly  changed  in  Paris.  The  cigar 
requested  by  George  Sand  was  brought,  the  doors 
leading  into  the  garden  were  opened,  and  the  per- 
formance began.  Provided  with  a  hat  and  cloak,  for 
it  was  cool  outside,  the  famous  lady,  unaccompanied, 
paced  up  and  down,  puffing  huge  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  and  enduring,  without  the  least  embai- 
rassment,  the  gaze  of  hundreds  of  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
from  the  windows.  The  young  ladies  thought  it 
original,  the  older  ones  improper  ;  the  young  men 
were  delighted,  the  married  ones  restless  and  uneasy 
on  account  of  the  bad  example.  As  everything  in 
the  world  comes  to  an  end,  so,  too,  did  Madame 
Sand's  cigar.  She  threw  the  end  away  and  returned 
to  the  company.  Chopin  was  now  invited  to  play 
something  else.  At  first  he  declined,  then  declared 
himself  ready  to  make  an  attempt  at  improvisation. 
Universal  applause  rewarded  him  in  advance,  and  he 
was  about  to  begin,  when  he  suddenly  rose  again  and 
whispered  to  the  Marquis  that  he  could  only  draw  his 
inspiration  from  the  eyes  of  the  famous  authoress  ; 
■she  must  be  requested  to  sit  opposite  to  him.  George 
Sind  granted  his  entreaty,  took  her  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  piano,  and  cast  a  long  glance  at  the  musical 
improvisatore,  who,  returning  it,  began.  The  other 
mortals  and  '  immortals '  stood  or  sat  around  in  a 
circle.  Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pilch. 
More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  that  evening, 
yet  I  remember  Chopin's  improvisation  as  if  I  had 
heard  it  yesterday.  He  began  with  the  deepest  bass 
notes  of  the  piano,  and  produced,  by  the  use  of  the 
pedal,  a  tempest-like  rolling,  then  passed  into  a  soft 
melody,  and  closed  the  whole  with  a  very  brilliant 
triumphal  passage.  The  infinite  delight  of  his  audi- 
tors, and  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  from  George 
Sand,  who  was  much  flattered  by  the  ovation  offered 
her  by  Chopin,  greeted  the  great  virtuoso.  The  lat- 
ter, evidently  worn  and  wearied,  left  the  piano.  The 
guests  departed,  and  I  took  ray  leave,  charmed  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  finished  gentleman 
in  the  Marquis,  heard  the  famous  Chopin,  and  seen 
the  most  celebrated  woman  author  in  France  smoke.' 


—  In  another  place  may  be  seen  the  adver- 
tiscment  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York.  Its  annual  statement  makes  a  splendid 
showing.  The  company's  assets  now  mount  up  to 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars.  On  this  coast  the 
business  during  the  past  year  has  been  unprecedented, 
and  has  been  the  result  of  an  able  business  manage- 
ment. The  1  ffice  of  the  agency  in  this  city  i=  at  214 
Sansome  Street, 


—  When  you  lay  your  plans  to  go  to  the 
country,  remember  that  at  Duncan's  Mill  will  be 
found  the  best  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  bathing.  The  evergreen  redwood  forests  fur- 
nish an  unequaled  retreat  from  business  cares  and 
worries.  The  route  thither  is  marked  by  an  ever 
changing  variety  of  scenery,  and  a  more  pleasurable 
railroad  trip  can  not  be  found  in  the  State.  The 
hottl  has  just  opened  for  the  season  and  is  already 
attracting  many  visitors. 


THfi       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Pnre  Inger-Rler  Brewed  in  this  State. 

A  SPECIAL  TRAIN  ON  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST 

railroad  Thursday  morning  conveyed  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, largely  composed  of  newspaper  representa- 
tives, to  San  [ose\  to  inspect  some  important  im- 
provements in  the  well-known  Fredericksburg  Brew- 
ery. This  institution  is  owned  by  Ernst  Schnabel, 
Ernst  Tosetti,  and  Ernst  Denicker,  and  has  been  in 
operation  for  about  fourteen  years.  In  consonance 
with  the  improved  taste  or  the  beer-consuming  popu- 
lation, these  gentlemen  haveessayed  the  manufacture 
of  the  pure  lager-bier,  the  first  venture  of  the  kind  on 
this  coast.  The  attempt,  of  course,  necessitated  a 
considerable  outlay,  but  the  results,  if  successful, 
must  amply  repay  them.  Pure  lager  has  hitherto 
been  obtainable  only  from  the  East,  and  the  Califor- 
nia enterprise  is  deservedly  noticeable.  The  lager 
was  brewed  in  January  last,  and  was  opened  Thurs- 
diy  for  the  first  time,  being  pronounced  by  the  con- 
noisarurs  present  as  fully  equal  to  Anheuser,  Bud- 
wei-er.  or  any  of  the  Eastern  beers.  The  process  of 
manufacture,  which  was  tirelessly  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Denicker,  is  most  intricate  and  inter- 
esting, but  a  description  is  precluded  by  the  limited 
space.  The  beer  will  be  sent  forth  to  the  market  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  The  occasion  was  made 
one  of  a  social  character,  and  speeches  and  songs 
enlivened  the  gathering  for  some  hours.  Noticeable 
among  the  latter  were  those  of  Ben  Clark,  the  well- 
known  tenor,  who  favored  the  company  with  several 
songs  in  his  inimitable  style. — Call. 


An  Instnn'ancons  Light. 

Such  in  a  word  is  the  unique  apparatus  on 
exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Portable  Electric  Light 
Co.,  22  Water  Street,  Boston.  Il  occupies  the  space 
of  only  five  square  inches  and  weighs  but  five  pound?, 
and  can  be  carried  with  ease.  The  light,  or  more 
properly  lighter,  requires  no  extra  power,  wires,  or 
connections,  and  is  so  constructed  that  any  part  can 
be  replaced  at  small  cost.  The  chemicals  are  placed 
in  a  small  retort ;  a  carbon  and  zinc  apparatus,  with 
a  spiral  platinum  attachment,  is  then  adjusted  so  as 
to  form  a  battery,  and  the  light  is  ready.  The  press- 
ure on  a  little  knob  produces  an  electric  current  by 
which  the  spiral  of  platinum  is  heated  to  incandes- 
cence. The  Portable  Electric  Light  Company  was 
recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  un- 
der the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  usefulness  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  low  price  ($5)  will  no  doubt 
re-ult  in  its  general  adoption.  S'»me  of  the  promi- 
nent business  men  of  the  State  are  identified  with 
this  enterprise.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  lighter, 
the  apparatus  can  also  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
burglar-alarm  and  galvanic  battery. — Boston  Tran- 
script, Dec.  30. 


-Use  Parisian  Bloom.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9toS- 


—  Use  South  Pratrie  Coal. 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c.    Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 

—  Rfc.DDTNG'5  F.JSSIA  SALVE  MLLT?  WITH  W>M- 

derful  success  in  all  cases  of  S'tin  dis.  ase.     "r  i\  1*. 


—  Puny,  weak,  and  sickly  children  need 
Brown's  Iron  Biiters.  It  will  strengthen  and  invigo- 
rate them. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  al  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  wil  Isend  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  14Q  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchu-paiba."$i. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
c  or.  Stockton  {over  drug  store. }     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  GO  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


M.  B.  Lbavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Havman Associate  Manager 

EVERY  EVENING, 
SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES. 

I4ST  WEEK  OF 

MISS  1IIXN  IE  itIADDERN, 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  April  16,  17,  and  18  — 

WILD    WAVE. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings — 

REX1NA. 

Monday,  April  23— ROLAN  D  REED  in  his  great  Comedy 
success, 

CHEEK. 


STATEMENT     OF 

TheMUTUAL  life  insurance  company 

OF    NEW    YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON, PRESIDENT, 

FOR   THE   YEAR    ENDING    DECEM    ER    31,    1882. 

ASSETS. $97,961,317.72. 


ANNUITY   ACCOUNT. 


No-      Ann.  payments. 


Annuities  in  force  Jan.  1st, 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuities  issued 


:1,13c.  81 

4,383    20 

480  68 


$25,958  69 


Annuities  in  force  Jan.  1st,  1883. 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuities  terminated 


No,      Ann.  payments. 


$19,200  91 
3.712  44 

3.o45  34 


$25,958  69 


1NSCRANCE    ACCOUNT. 

No 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1882... 

101,490 
11,416 

$315,900,137 
37.234-458 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1 

,  1883.. 

106,214 
6,692 

$329,554,174 
23.580,421 

112,906 

$353.1:34,595 

112,906 

$353,134,595 

Dr. 

ItVVEXUE  ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account. . 
"  Premiums  received........ 

*'  Interest  and  Rents 


J89,6i8.4i3  97 
12,845,592  86 
5,078,765  79 


$107,542,772  62 


By  paid  Death  Claims $4, 

"      "     Matured  Endowments i, 

(Total  claims — $6,031,913  20.) 

"      "    Annuities 

"      "     Dividends 3, 

"      "     Surrendered  Policies  &  Additions.       3, 
(Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

.    .         ,      $12,848,835  24.) 

Commissions  (payment  of  current 

and  extinguishment  of  future). . 

"      "    Contingent  Guarantee  Acc't 

"      "    Taxes  and  Assessments 

"      "     Expenses 

"      "    Balance  to  New  Account 91. 


743.153  40 

,288,759  80 

24,046  55 
139.320  83 
653.554  66 


842,322  91 

29,7°3  77 
243.059  06 
795.865  56 
782,986  08 


$107,542,772  62 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent   $92,469,059  00 

"  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due 850,120  00 

"  Premium-  paid  in  advance 19.795  5: 

"  Agents"  I!   lances 10,928  3; 

"  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee  Fund     4,611,414  86 


$97.96i,3i7  72 


By  Bonds  secured   by    Mortgages  on  Real 

Estate $47- ^50, 3x7  82 

"  United  States  and  other  Bonds 20,618,635  °° 

"  Loans  on  Collaterals 17,099,960  00 

"  Real  Estate 7,851,516  39 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and   Trust  Companies  at 

interest 2,729,386  87 

"  Interest  accrued 1,236,731  63 

"  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual         959,242  61 

"  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember         115,527  40 


$97,961,317  72 


NOTE— If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  ahalf  per  cent  interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over  $12,000,000. 
From  the  surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating  policv  which 
shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1883.  TIu;  Premium  Rates  charged  for  lnsitra.net  in  this  Company  were 
reduced  in  1S7Q  about  15 percent,  on  ordinary  Life  Policies.     As*ets,   $97  961,317  73. 

New  York.  January  18,  18S3. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sprouls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Bab-.ock, 
William  Smith  Brown, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 


BOAKD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Po?t, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Okott, 
Anson  Slager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewoll. 


Those  who  desire   SAFE    LIFE   INSURANCE   are  invited  to  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES, 

GENERAL  AGEST  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  214  SAN  SO  ME 
STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  Agencies  of  the  Company  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

ill  IKE  Its  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  .V  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.f  Sole  Agents. 


"CLEARING  UP" 

There  i*  now  on  Exhibition  at 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 

ART  GALLERY, 

Dc  HAAS'S 

GREAT  MARINE  PAINTING, 

"CLEAKBfC  UP." 

19  ana  21  PoMt  St.  Admission  Frre. 


MISS  EMMA   HOPE,  CONTRALTO, 

Lite  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhauscn,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
\  NG.  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Commurications 
may  be  left  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street. 


OUT H WEST  CORNER   0I>    BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  Dh  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


Genuine  "Lacer  Bier" 

FROM   THE 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BREWING    COMPANY, 

SAN  JOSE, 

"Will  be  on  draught  on  and  from  Saturday, 
April  14. 

Office,  539  California  Street. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  or  the  most 
Comfortable 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 

Elace  of  bones,  and 
y  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

25;   misses',    $1.75. 


Price   by   mail—  Ladies1, 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters  Sk  rt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towek,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

His.  II.  M.  OJiFJt  A-  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Rel'orm  Rooms,  326  Suiter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REMOVAL 
J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcomeoldand  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

CEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
'-,    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


9IARRLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■lY*     in    Marble   and   Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

iv.  H.  mccorihick, 

827  Market  ctreet.  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sis. 


TABES,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND       WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  to8  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELU'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S BOOK  STORE 


i  Telephone  Ho.  6143.) 

146    MARKET    ST 


J4 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THAT    BAD     BOY. 

His  Pa  is  Taken  for  an  Orangeman. 

"  Say,  will  you  do  me  a.  favor?  "  asked  the  bad  boy 
of  the  grocery  man,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  soap-bo^ 
and  put  his  wet  boots  on  the  stove. 

"  Well,  y-e-s,"  said  the  grocery  man,  hesitatingly, 
with  a  feeling  that  he  was  liable  to  be  sold.  "  If  you 
wjJI  help  me  to  catch  the  villain  who  hangs  up  those 
disreputable  signs  in  front  of  my  store,  1  will.  What 
is  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  lick  this  stamp  and  put  it  on  this 
letter.  It  is  to  my  girl,  and  I  want  to  fool  her,"  and 
the  boy  handed  over  the  letter  and  stamp,  and  while 
the  grocery  man  was  licking  it  and  putting  it  on,  the 
boy  filled  his  pockets  with  dried  peaches  out  of  a  box. 
"There,  that's  a  small  job,"  said  the  grocery  man, 
as  he  pressed  the  stamp  on  the  letter  with  his  thumb 
and  handed  it  back.  "But  how  are  you  going  to 
fool  her?" 

"That's  just  the  business,"  said  the  boy,  as  held 
the  letter  to  his  nose,  and  smelled  of  the  stamp. 
"  Thai  will  make  her  tired.  You  see,  when  she  gets 
this,  and  smells  the  stale  tobacco,  it  will  knock  her 
down,  and  then  she  will  ask  what  ailed  the  stamp,  and 
I  will  tell  her  I  got  you  to  lick  it,  and  then  her  parents 
wi  1  stop  trading  here.  Oh,  i'  will  paralyze  her.  Do 
you  know,  you  smell  like  a  glue  factory.  Gosh,  I  can 
smell  you  all  over  the  store.  Don't  you  smell  any- 
thing that  smells  spoiled  ?  " 

The  grocery  man  thought  he  did,  and  he  looked 
around  the  stove  and  finally  kicked  the  boy's  foot  off 
the  stove,  and  said  : 

"  It's  your  boots  burning.  Gracious,  open  the 
door.  It  smells  like  a  hot  box  on  a  caboose.  Whew! 
And  there  comes  a  couple  of  my  best  lady  customers. " 
The  ladies  came  in  and  held  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  noses,  and,  while  they  were  trading,  the  boy 
said,  as  though  continuing  the  conversation  : 

"Yes,  pa  says  that  last  oleomargarine  I  got  here 
is  nolhing  but  axle  grease.  Why  don't  you  put  your 
a^le  grease  in  a  different  kind  of  a  package?  The 
only  way  you  can  tell  axle  grease  from  oleomargarine 
is  in  spreading  it  on  pancakes.  Pa  says  axle  grease 
will  spread,  but  your  alleged  butter  just  rolls  right  up 
and  acts  like  lip  salve." 

At  this  point  the  ladies  went  out  of  the  store  in 
disgust,  without  buying  anything,  and  the  grocery 
man  took  a  dried  codfish  by  the  tail  and  went  up  to 
boy  and  took  him  by  the  neck, 

"  Golblast  you,  I  have  a  notion  to  kill  you.  You 
have  driven  away  more  custom  from  this  store  than 
your  neck  is  worth.  Now,  you  git,"  and  he  struck 
the  boy  across  the  back  with  the  codfish. 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  you  all,"  said  the  boy, 
as  he  put  his  sleeve  up  to  his  eyes  and  pretended  to 
cry ;  ' '  when  a  fellow  is  up  in  the  world,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  good  for  him,  but  when  he  gets  down,  you 
maul  him  with  a  codfish.  Since  pa  drove  me  out  of 
th  -  house,  and  told  me  to  go  shirk  for  my  living,  I 
haven't  had  a  kind  word  from  anybody.  My  chum's 
dog  even  won't  follow  me,  and  when  a  fellow  gets  so 
low  down  that  a  dog  goes  back  od  him,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  him  to  do  but  loaf  around  a  grocery,  or 
sit  on  a  jury,  and  I  am  too  young  to  sit  on  a  jury, 
though  1  know  more  than  some  of  the  beats  that  lay 
around  the  court  to  get  on  a  jury.  I  am  going  to 
drown  myself,  and  my  death  will  be  laid  to  you. 
They  wiil  find  evidence  of  codfish  on  my  clothes, 
and  you  will  be  arrested  for  driving  me  to  a  suicide's 
grave.  Good-bye,  I  lorgive  you, "  and  the  boy  started 
for  the  door. 

"Hold  on  here,"  said  the  grocery  man,  feeling 
that  he  had  been  too  harsh  ;  "  come  back  here  ana 
have  some  maple  sugar.  What  did  your  pa  drive 
you  away  irom  home  for?" 

"Oh.  it  was  on  account  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  said 
the  bad  boy,  as  he  bit  off  halfapoimd  of  maple 
sug  r  and  dried  his  tears.  "  You  see,  pa  never  sees 
ma  buy  a  new  silk  handkerchief  but  he  wants  it. 
'Tether  day  ma  got  one  of  these  orange-colored 
handkerchiefs,  and  pa  immediately  had  a  sore  throat, 
and  he  wanted  to  wear  it,  and  ma  let  him  put  it  on. 
I  thought  I  would  break  him  of  taking  everything 
nice  that  ma  got,  so  when  he  went  down  town  with 
the  orange  handkerchief  on  his  neck,  I  told  some  of 
the  St.  Patrick  boys  in  the  Third  Ward,  who  had 
green  ribbons  on,  that  the  old  duffer  that  was  putting 
on  style  was  an  Orangeman,  and  he  said  he  could 
whip  any  St.  Patrick's  Day  man  in  town.  The  fel- 
lers laid  for  pa,  and  when  he  came  along  one  of  them 
threw  a  barrel  at  pa,  and  another  pulled  the  yellow 
handkerchief  off  his  neck,  and  they  all  yelled  '  hang 
him,'  and  one  grabbed  a  rope  that  was  on  the  side- 
walk where  they  were  moving  a  building,  and  pa  got 
up  and  dusted.  You'd  a  died  to  see  pa  run.  He  met 
a  policeman  and  said  more'n  a  hundred  men  had 
tried  to  murder  him,  and  they  had  mauled  him  and 
stolen  his  yellow  handkerchief.  The  policeman  told 
pi  his  life  was  not  sale,  and  he'd  better  go  home  and 
lock  himse.f  in,  and  he  did,  and  I  was  telling  ma 
about  how  I  got  the  boys  to  scare  pa  and  he  heard 
it,  and  he  told  me  that  settled  it.  He  said  I  had 
ciused  him  to  rua  more  fool-races  than  any  champion 
pedestrian,  and  had  made  his  life  unbearable,  and 
now  I  must  go  it  alone.  Now,  I  want  you  to  send  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  crackers  over  to  the  house,  and 
have  your  boy  tell  the  hired  girl  that  I  have  gone 
down  to  the  river  to  drown  myself,  and  she  will  tell 
ma.  and  raa  will  tell  pa,  and  pretty  soon  you  will  see 
a  bald-headed,  pussy  man,  whooping  it  up  toward  the 
river  with  a  rope.  They  may  think,  at  times,  that  1 
am  a  little  tough,  but  when  it  comes  to  parting  for- 
ever, they  weaken." — Peck's  Sun. 


Know 


That  Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  cure  the  worst  case 
of  dyspepsia. 

Will  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  increased  digestion. 

Cures  general  debility,  and 
gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dispels  nervous  depression 
and  low  spirits. 

Restores  an  exhausted  nurs- 
ing mother  to  full  strength 
and  gives  abundant  sus- 
tenance for  her  child. 

Strengthens  the  muscles  and 
nerves.enriches  the  blood. 

Overcomes  weakness,  wake- 
fulness, and  lack  of  energy 

Keeps  off  all  chills,  fevers, 
and  other  malarial  poison. 


Will  infuse  with   new 
the  weakest  invalid. 


life 


CCLXXV. —  Eul  of   Fare  for  Six  Persons — Sunday, 

April  15. 

Corn  Soup. 

Fried  Rarracuda,   Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Rabbit,  stewed   in   Claret  Wine. 

Green  Peas.     String  Beans. 

Roast  Beef.     New  Potatoes. 

Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 

Strawberries.     Cream  Sponge  Cake. 

Oranges,  Apples,  Walnuts. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Best  up  the  yelks  of  four  eggs; 

add  one  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  cream,  the  juice  and 

rind  of  one  lemon,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 

half  a  teaspconfu!  of  soda.     Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 

a  strong  froth,  and  mix  them  with  ihe   other  ingredients. 

Add  two  cups  of  flour.     Stir  the  whole  up  lightly. 

—  Beautiful  skin  and  fair  complexion,  Ro- 
bust health  and  powers  of  endurance,  follow  the  use 
of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


37  Walker  St.,  Baltimore,  Dec  1881. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  Blood  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia,and  Constipation, and  became 
so  debilitated  that!  could  not  retain 
anything  on  my  stomach,  in  fact, 
life  had  almost  become  a  burden. 
Finally,  when  hope  had  almost  left 
me,  my  husband  seeing  Brown's 
Iron    Bitters    advertised  in  the 

faper,  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial. 
am  now  taking  the  third  bottie 
and  have  not  felt  so  well  in  six 
years  as  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Griffin. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  have  a  better  tonic 
effect  upon  any  one  who 
needs  "  bracing  up,"  than 
any  medicine  made. 


€. 


1DOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
S3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  coasignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CQ. 

San  Frandsco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a>d  Uerchast  Iro> 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammeret1 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel. 
andT  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ng  Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apollv* 


narts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Its  purity  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  -which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  d^  Jlfin,  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  LITGHFSELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   BeMprs    in     Cenlfc*    Faxnlslilng    Good*, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  Sun  lrancl.se. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.   SfAULDING.   J.  TA1TEB90K 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


i7=uni  <9  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON, 


AUCTIONEER. 


JOEA  311DOLETOX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWI.HMIAG  BATHS. 

Will  be  Re-opened  for  the  Season, 
SUNDAY,  APRIL    1,  1883. 


The  drives  are  all  in  etcellentorder,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play-grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FR1E. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  i2o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  76)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  secend  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.   L,  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/CHALLENGER        CONSOLIDATED 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works, 
Gold  Hill,  storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  ot  March,  1S83,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporaiion,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  Cmted  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  May,  18B3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  ue  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco, Cal 


C 


HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 


*■**  Location  of  principal  place"  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works.  Storey  County,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  37th  day  of  March,  1833,  an 
assessment  (No  n)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco   Cal. 


HIGHLAND 
SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

Llkr.  COtXTT,  (.UlFOCMi. 

OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 

This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  en  tire  "property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs*  E.  It,  Worth,  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvirte.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco 
at  7.05  A.  51.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  H.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  CaJiktoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  511.50. 

Dr.  C.  M.  BATE*,  J'ropi  iclor. 

G.LROY  HOT  SPRIAGS. 

An  Old   Favorite  under  Xew  Man- 
agement. 

BOOP  &      EX X AST,  Propi  it-tor*  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Spring-;,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  g£T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful ordei.  RATts  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsead  Sis.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
Z2  miles. 

JETNA 
HOT    MLNERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $10  per  week. 

The  -■Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURDAY'S,  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the 
8  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:30  p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  th-ee  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  tne  sun,  and   docs  net  deteriorate 

Willi  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it  . 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DOTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  ofprincipal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  Man.h,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  1 1, )of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capita]  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  hi 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  oi 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
inless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  soldonTuesday,  the 
5th  day  of  May,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office  — Room  79,  Nevada    Block,  No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco   Cal. 


eapositive  remedy  for  itie  *r.ore  disease;  by  Its  usa 
thousandsof  eases  of  the  worst  krad  and  of  long  standing 
have  beon  cured.  In deo4.  60  strong  U  my  faith  lu  its  efficacy, 
that  In-!!li^nilTlVO  BOTTLES  FKEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TKBATr?E  on  this  disease,  to  any  snfferer.  GlveEx- 
oreraAP-  0.  addrece,  DH.T.  A.  SLOOUU.  161  Pearl  8r_  N-  X. 


ryviDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Ssn 
Fiancisco,  April  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
'ividend  No.  53,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  oq  Thursday.  April  12th,  iS£3,  at  the 
■^Tice  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Tro't 
Pom*iany  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Sccretajy. 

Ofnce — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Monlgom 
cry  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

ryrvwEND  notice.— office  of 

*-^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
\pril  3,  1SS3. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
1  No.  40)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
idared,  payable  on  April  15,  T883,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomciy  Street,  San  Fran- 
ribco.  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  April  7,  18*3, 
at  3  P.M.  JOSEPH   NASH,Se.retary. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
G  BILLON, 
Sole  Profrieter, 
Pharmaden  de  premiere  class* 
de  la  F^culte  de  Paris, 

27  Roe  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   th« 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

CRILLON 


ca 


AIRBAMKS'  SCALES  standard 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods.  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHIJfSOX, 

401  market  Street,       ....      San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

Time  Behedule,  Tuesday,  March  «,  1*83. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.3O  /  -M 
*3.00  P.  M. 
*4  00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   At 

8.00  A.  M 
*4.t»  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  H. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  U. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5.0O  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  At. 
•4.00  P.  At. 

8.00  A.  At. 

8.0O  A.  At. 
JO.  03  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
"5.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.  30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  H. 

S.OO  A.  It. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
•  8.00  A.  M. 

80O  A    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P-  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-30  P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez- 


..Benicia 

.  .Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


j  Dcming,  El  Paso  )  Express 

land  East /Emigrant... 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  {  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "     (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and  1  Express 

(East (Emigrant 

, .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  r.  \  via  Livermore. . 
I  Sacramento  Ua  Beniaa. . . . . 
\  "d  Co""'  J  via  Benicia..... 
.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  San  Jose. 


,.  Tehama  and  Willows  . 
..VaUejo 


((Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland. . ... 


2.40  P.  m. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   At 

y.IO  A.  At. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  Al. 

5.40  P.  At 
II. IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
•8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  At. 
•12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
•8.40  A.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  51, 

5.40  P-  M. 

7.4O  P.  At. 
II  IO  A.  At. 
*6.00  A.  At. 

3.40  P.  M 

9. 40  A.  M . 
'7.40  P.   M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.M. 
'lO-lO  A.  M- 
tll.IO  A.  At. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.M. 
*7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  3an  Francisco  at  8.0a  A.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  c*6.oo,  *6.3o,  C7.00,  7.30,  c8.oo, 

8.30,  eg  00,  9.30,    cio.oo,  10.30,  11.30,  12.30,   1.30,   2.30, 

3.30,  C4.00,  4.30,  C5.00,  5.30,  c6.oo,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,9.30, 

II. OO,    *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— c*6. 00,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00, 11.00,  12.00, 
1. 00,    2,oo,   3.00,  4.00,    5.00,  6.00,    C7.00,  c'S.oo,    eg. 30, 

CH-OO,   C*I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— 0*7.00,  c'S.oo,  c"9.oo,  c'io.oo,  0*4.00, 
c*5-oo,  c*6.oo  "6.30. 

To  BERKELEY— '6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  iz.oo,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5-oo,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— »6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  3.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  s.oo, 
•5.30,  6.30,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.32,  '6.02, 6.32,  7.cfl, 

7.33,   8.02,   8.32,   9.02,   9.32,    10.02,   10.32,   11.02,    11.32, 

12.02,12.32,1.02,1.32,  2.02.  2.32.   3.02,   3.32,4.02,4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.0Z,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21,  •5.51,  6.21,  6.51   07.21, 

7.51,08,21,   8.51,   09.31,9.51,010.21,10.51,11.51,12.51, 

1.51,   2.51,   3.51,   C4.31,   4-51.  C5.21,    5.51,   cfi.ai,    6.51, 

7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From  ALAMEDA  —  0*5.15,0*5.45^6.15,  7.10,  8.10,  9.10, 

10.10,    ii. 10,   12.10,    1. 10,    2.10,    3.10,   4.10,    5.10,    6.10, 

C7.15.   co.15,  0*10.45. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "7.47,   *8.47,  '9.00,  '9.47,  *io,47, 

*4-47.  *5-m,  *5.47,     6.47.  *1-*1- 
From  BERKELEY— '5.45.  "6-i5.  6.45,  '7.15,  7-45,    8,15, 

8.45.  tg-15.  9-45.   Jio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.   n-45,  12-45.  *-45. 

z-45.3-45.  4-15,    4-45.   5-15.  5-45.    6.15,  6.45.  7-45.  9-15, 

•10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6.i5,  6-45.    7-*5   7-45, 

8-45,  9-45- io-45.  1-45.  2-45,    3-45,4-45.  *5- 15.  5-45   *6.i5, 
■  45.  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
F'om  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-t5,   9-i5,  «-iS.  "5.  5-*5 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. =5,  8.15,  10.15,  ^.15,2.15,4.15. 


All  trains   run   dally,  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sun- 
days excepted,     c. — Change  cats  at  Bioadway,  Oakland, 
(t)  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   famished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers    101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N    TOWNE  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't . 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  Che  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  1*-  Ore  and  earthquake  -proef.  It  has  Qve 
elevators.  Every  room  it*  large.  light,  an  dairy. 
Tii*-  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
»onrt,  illnminated  by  the  electric  light,  It* 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  taltb«*i  tonnknown  In  American  i»nt°i-, 
Cinests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restanraut  is  the  Guest 
in  the  city. 

J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ShippingandCommissionlllerchants 

904  and  206  California  Street* 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu.  H    I. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


6.50  A.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
1 0. 40  A.  M. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.3O  P 


DESTINATION. 


.  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park j 


6.40  a.  M. 
9.05  A.  « 

*10.03   A.  M. 

3-37    r.  M 

t5.04     P.  M. 
6  02     P.   M  . 


8.3O  A.  M. 
[O.40  A.  M. 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  [ 
\ Principal  Way  Stations.,  j 


10.40  a.  m.  I  1  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
"3.30  P.  M.  I  ( and   Monterey 


9.05  A.M. 

'  10,02  A.  M. 
3-37  P-  M. 
6.02    P.    M. 


-  Hollister  and   1  res  Pinos . 


10.40  a.  M.  I  i  .Watsonville,  Aptos.    Soquel, .  (  I   -- 
-3.3°r.M.li and  Santa  Crm.....!.  II  6  °°  '■   "■ 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  way  stations  I      6.02  p.  m. 


"Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Tr?in). 


Stage  connections  aie  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  t  o  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $»-5o;  to  Monterey 
for  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Snperin  tenden  L 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt, 


iST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  i, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '7.05, 
tS.15,  *9.20,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti.io,  "1.45,  t3.4S,  *4-5°P-  M. 

(via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  fS.oo,  ^8.50  A.  M.,  *3.35,  "5.30 
16.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
t8.5Q,  *i°,35,  tn.45  A.  M.,  '2.15,  ts.as  14-25,  '5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— "6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  +6.20 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fc^  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days>-8.50,  10.30  a.  M-, 
i-3°-  3-35,  5-3°  P-   M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M.  ■«**•** 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.M.,  230.  4.45P.  M. 

(Sundays)— S.45,  n.oo  A.  M.,  1.00,  3  15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


X    nift  Daily,   Sundays    excepted   (via  Saucelito 

<Ja*rv  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  baucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


f    JA  P    JI-  Dail>',  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
lt*«J  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 

and   Way  Stations.     (Through  Train   from  Duncan  Mills 

arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.43  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Moo- 
days    for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUPSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;   Point   Reyes,  $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  W.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...    )    Excursion  Train 
S-15  A.  SI.  from  San  Quentin  Ferrj-  (every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip— Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


•4-11   413   &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alamtda,    Newark,    San    Jose,    Los 

Gatos.    Glenwood,   Felion,    Bl£ 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

■*■  Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Mouterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  ita- 
tion  foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8QA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
iOv  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cen-reville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughirtys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returnine,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  230  P.  M.,  anidng  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

2.»*k  P.  M.  except  Sunday?,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
•O"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4QA  P.    M,    daily,   for   Los    Gatos    and    intermediate 
•  O™  points.     Returning,    leaves   Los  Gatos  at   7.00  A. 
M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.3s  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAY*-  SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  5.20  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  7  35  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $S.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

56.50 — 7.30 — 8.30—9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1.30—2.30—3.30—4.30—5.30 


BANKING. 

f^E  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4310,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


WILLIAMS,    DOIOAD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Cnnar 
Royal  Mail   S.    S.  Co. ;  The   Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,   Limited ;   The   Marine  Insurance 
Co     nf  Tr^dou:    The   Baldwin   T>^comorive  Works;   Tha 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


P.   M. 


—7.30 — 10.00- 


11.30 


From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5.57 — §6  57—8.52 — 9.52—10.52—111.52    A.    M.      12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4-52 — 5-52 — 6.52^ — 10.20  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5- *5— §6.45— 7-45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— ^"-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35—2- 35— 
3.35 — 4.35 — 5-36 — 6.35 — 10.05. 

§— Sundays  excepted.     *[— Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  m  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  P<irk 
Street.  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  al  low  rates. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freightand  Pa-s.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Corr  Firat  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P  M.,  "or 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama,  with  steamers   or  Shanghac. 

lgS3.  I 88'. 

c  From  San  Francisco  for 

Steamer  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Tuesday,  April  10th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  April  21st. 

COPTIC Thursday,  May  3d.. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  loth.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  zist. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEAN  iC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  1  ith . 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa-e 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofilces,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent. 


P 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  thU  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharl 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Tewnsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOl 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEC 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hnm 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  ever* 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Strebt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francis-  . 


RUBBER  HOSE 

roa    GA.HOENS.    MILLS,    DUXES,    AXD    lir.E 

I>EIMKTME.Vrs. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

AIANUFACTLRING    COJ1P.VVV, 


Carbolized  Rubber  llose,  standard,  < llallc-e 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Knbber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suctiou  llose, 
steam  lloie,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Uo&e.  Carbolized  ** Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,  CASKETS,    ETC.,  MAItE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr.... Assistant  Cashier 

A6EKTS— ffew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
Coliroriila ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Hank  ; 
Chlcaso,  1  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Loots,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  H.  Rothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Con*- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  Interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on -Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberu, 
Chrutiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL 

CONHNE.VTAL  IJiSUKAJfCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General   Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31  ti  California  street,  San  Fraaclscv. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of   Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE.  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857.  "'   ^T'  '. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.                                  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  Caliiomia  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Franciscc. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secietar?. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684. JJ2  8} 

"RESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R  STORY 


C.     J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

323  and  334  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Fran"'"*",  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


NATHANIKL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAJ4P1KO  . 


X.    GRAY   &    CO., 


UNDERTAKFR8, 

641  Snrr»iuenlo  Sf  rrct. 


PURE 

VERMONT 


SYRUP 


The  long-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pnre  Maple  Syrnp  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pnre  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'g  brand),  which  we  gnaraiitee. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  if. 

ALBERT  MAU  *  CO. 

Agents. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanFraocisciy 

^Ss^iihea. 

1863. 

$&4  KitQOO.COO.OO 
Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cal„  Jnlj- 1, 18S8. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


II I! 15 

D.  S,  BltOWN  »1  CO.,  Xo.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr,  Dye's  Eletiro- 
Vu  irate  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  /TO 
UEX  suffering  frocn  Nervous  Debility,  Lo  st  Vital 
tty,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  ni  axty 
Ofter  diseases.  pcedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
;aniph  lets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BEIT  CO.,  Harsh. all,  Mhh. 


J.   R.    COWHN.                                                       J.    W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street.                   San  Francisco* 

OPPOSITE   STAKK-KIXG    <  HUE.  II. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
l»ealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  Douse 

or  Office  by- 
Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 
118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.   F. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  aiid 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      /"^  A  O  CT  G 
and  Note  vMO  CO 


house-       .OLJirOTG 

hold  vs  n  no  I  o 


».  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.   Great«:t  Inventloj, 

of  the  age-   FIERCE  -k  Si  >N 
704  Sac.  St.    San  Fran   OJ. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware  of 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS   BRAVEBMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DOANE&HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade,  Printed  Fabrics 
and  Wash  Dress  Goods,  comprising  figured  and  plain 
Satteens,  Ginghams,  French  and  American  Priuts, 
Anderson's  Scotch  Zephyrs,  etc.  Our  Spriog  importa- 
tions are  now  in,  and  comprise  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
Mourning  Goods,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Fancy  Goods,  etc. 
All  v«ry  choice  styles  and  of  the  finest  qualities. 
Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and  samples  sent  on 
application. 

132    KEARNY   STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WINDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  GLARK  &  GO 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemute  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HERRMANN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Containing  the  "KEl  K  DE  LION"  MARCH,  composed  by  Madame 
Rive-King,  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  to 
take  place  here  in  August;  as  also  a  very  handsome  engraving  of 
the  Jersey  Lily  (Mrs.  Langtry);  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
lishers, C.  HERRMANN  &  CO.  (Herrmann,  the  Hatter),  at  336  Kearny 
Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 

Agents. 

Offici 


M' 


or  export. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  A  CO., 

-208  California  Street. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

138  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Storej 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


California  Sugar  Reflnert. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary, 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting. 

No.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who   desire   to   dress   welt.      IT nsnr passed    In    Style* 
Perfeet  ill  lit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  >V.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOTXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

mounted  to  Order.    IS"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

_^.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  tJ'Or 
-**^  onehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(EatabUslicil  1S34.I 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204   SnnRome  Stroot,.   nenr  Pine* 


"THE  ARGONAUT" 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

OF 

Politics,  Literature,  Society  and 
Satire. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ARGONAUT  is  a  representative 
journal  of  American  ideas  and  literature. 
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IV. 


St.  Jokris  Diary — Continued. 

How  I  got  back  to  my  room  I  scarcely  knew.  My  brain 
was  whirling,  and  my  limbs  moved  without  any  volition  of 
my  own.  I  shut  my  door  and  locked  it,  strode  up  and  down, 
striving  to  conquer  with  physical  fatigue  the  torments  within 
me — but  in  vain;  and  I  finally  threw  myself  into  a  chair, 
and,  taking  my  head  between  my  hands,  endeavored  to  face 

the  truth.     Nina  Randolph  the  daughter  of  a But  I 

could  not  pronounce  the  word,  even  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
my  mind.  The  mystery  I  had  sought  to  solve  lay  revealed 
at  last  in  all  its  hideous  barrenness  ;  her  changing,  inexpli- 
cable moods,  her  strange  actions,  the  words  she  had  uttered 
two  days  before  in  the  library  down-stairs — I  understood  it 
all  now.  The  house  had  become  suddenly  quiet ;  a  door  or 
two  had  opened  and  shut  soon  after  I  reentered  my  room, 
and  I  heard  a  man  go  down  stairs.  But  that  was  all,  and  so 
intense  a  stillness  reigned  that  it  was  more  horrible  and  op- 
pressive than  the  previous  tumult.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  once 
more,  and  paced  my  room  until  dawn.  The  night  seemed 
an  eternity,  and  at  the  very  first  break  of  day  I  opened  my 
door  and  went  down-stairs.  In  the  ha.l  below  I  met  Charles 
Cochraine.  He  flushed  darkly  when  he  saw  me,  and  allowed 
me  to  pass  him,  but,  as  I  turned  into  the  library,  came  up 
suddenly  and  accosted  me. 

"Miss  Nina  told  me  to  give  you  this,"  he  said,  handing 
me  a  note,  "and  Mr.  Randolph  bade  me  ask  you  to  excuse 
him  this  morning,  as  he  is  very  much  fatigued,  and  not  to 
wait  for  him.  He  will  call  upon  you  at  Fort  Point  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  don't  think  that  Miss  Nina  will  be 
down  to  breakfast  either." 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  better  imagined  than  described,  I 
declined  his  offer  of  breakfast,  and  putting  on  my  hat  and 
overcoat,  went  directly  out  into  the  street.  The  cold  morn- 
ing air  calmed  me  somewhat,  and,  after  getting  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  had  my  horse  saddled  and  came  out  to  the  Fort.  I 
did  not  read  her  note  until  I  had  left  the  city  behind  me,  and 
then  I  slackened  my  horse's  speed  and  opened  it.  It  began 
abruptly,  like  the  first  one  I  had  received  from  her. 

"  You  will  remember,"  it  read,  "that  when  you  asked  me 
to  marry  you  last  ni^ht,  I  gave  you  no  reply  in  words.  Now 
you  will  understand  why.  If  I  yielded  for  the  moment  it  was 
because  I  loved  you,  and,  like  other  women,  I  am  weak.  1 
shall  never  see  you  again.  As  long  as  you  remain  here  I 
shall  stay  at  Redwoods,  but,  as  the  one  kind  thing  you  can 
do  for  me,  I  ask  you  to  go  away  from  this  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  absolve  you  from  all  that  you  said  last  night. 
Let  no  scruples  of  honor  induce  you  to  consider  yourself  as 
other  than  a  free  man." 

And  I  ?  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  We  are  both  the  help- 
less victims  of  fate.  I  can  not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  mad 
woman,  and  yet 

******** 

St.  John  laid  down  his  pen  as  his  orderly  entered  and 
handed  him  a  card.  It  bore  the  name  of  James  Randolph, 
and  he  bade  the  man  show  him  up  at  once. 

As  Mr.  Randolph  entered  the  room,  and,  after  barely 
touching  the  hand  proffered  him,  threw  himself  listlessly 
down  upon  a  chair,  St.  John  forgot  his  own  troubles  for  a 
moment  in  the  feeling  of  profound  pity  which  the  appear- 
ance of  his  visitor  called  up.  His  face  was  white  and  drawn, 
as  if  he  had  just  risen  fiom  a  sick-bed  of  weeks  ;  his  eyes 
were  sunken  deep  in  their  sockets,  and  looked  as  if  the  lamps 
had  been  lighted  and  extinguished  many  times  since  they 
and  sleep  had  known  each  other.  There  was  scarce  a  trace 
of  his  striking  personal  beauty  left,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  suddenly  picked  up  in  the  arms  of  Time  and  hurled 
across  a  gulf  of  twenty  years  into  the  sickness  and  feeble- 
ness of  old  age.  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  Colonel  St.  John,"  he  began,  and  even  his  voice  sounded 
changed,  "you  have  stumbled  upon  a  very  unhappy  secret." 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Randolph,  if  it  gives  you 
pain,"  interrupted  St.  John.  "  I  assure  you  that  1  will  en- 
gage to  forget  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Randolph  shook  his  head.  "  You  know  that  is  impos- 
sible, and  some  explanation  is  due  you  after  what  you  wit- 
nessed last  night.  It  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  have  asked 
you  to  return  with  Nina.  But  she  was  better.  I  had  no 
idea  " 

"  I  know  those — a — kind  of  attacks  always  occur  when 
least  expected." 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  uneasily.  "  Yes,  as  a  rule.  But 
Colonel  St.  Jonn,  I  beg  you  will  not  consider  me  in  any  way 
to  blame.  I  know — I  mean  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  keep  my  secret." 

"  Assuredly  not ;  and  how  could  any  one  possibly  blame 
you?    Of  course,  you  knew  nothing  before  you  married  her?" 

"  Nothing.  She  was  always  weak  and  silly,  but  had  given 
no  signs  of — of — this." 

"  And  no  other  member  of  the  family  was  likewise  af- 
fected? i  hey  told  you  nothing?"  asked  St.  John,  more  from 
a  desire  to  help  him  out  than  from  any  motive  of  curiosity. 
"  It  is  criminal  to  keep  a  thing  of  that  kind  concealed." 


"No.  Her  parents  and  family  generally  were  all  well 
enough  for  all  I  ever  heard." 

"Asa  rule  it  skips  a  generation,"  said  St.  John,  musingly. 

Mr.  Randolph  looked  up  quickly,  and  then  suddenly  again 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  light  from  the  oppo- 
site window  hurt  his  eyes. 

"It  was  a  runaway  match,"  he  said,  briefly,  after'a  mo- 
ment.    "  I  knew  scarcely  anything  of  the  family." 

St.  John  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
hands  loosely  clasped  behind  him,  and  there  was  a  short 
silence.  Then  he  paused  in  front  of  Mr.  Randolph's  chair, 
and  said,  with  an  effort : 

"And  Nina — she  is  the  chief  sufferer.  And  no  one  can 
help  her." 

Mr.  Randolph  threw  his  head  down  upon  the  table,  and 
groaned  aloud.  "  No,"  he  said,  alter  a  moment ;  "  no  one 
can  help  her.  She  is  lost.  In  a  few  years  she  will  be  as  you 
saw  her  mother  last  night." 

St.  John  shuddered,  and  turned  away  to  the  window,  and 
for  a  moment  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
breakers  below.  Then  St.  John  said,  in  a  voice  rendered 
harsh  by  the  effort  at  calmness  : 

"But,  as  I  said  before,  it  frequently  skips  a  generation. 
She  may  escape." 

"  She  will  not  escape.  She  is  already  far  on  the  road.  It 
is  a  question  of  but  a  half  dozen  years.  No  power  on  earth 
can  save  her.  Ah,  my  God  !  and  I  would  give  my  life  for 
her." 

Weak,  selfish,  and  unprincipled  as  the  man  was,  he  loved 
one  being  on  earth  better  than  himself,  and  that  was  his 
daughter,  and  he  loved  her  to  idolatry. 

St.  John  had  no  further  comfort  to  offer.  "  I,  too,  have 
my  share  of  suffering,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "You  must 
know  that  I  loved  your  daughter." 

"  I  never  suspected  it  until  Sunday.  The  house  was  al- 
ways so  full  of  men  ;  half  a  dozen  almost  live  there.  But  I 
suspected  it  then,  and  should  have  warned  you  to-day.  I 
shall  never  let  her  marry." 

He  changed  color  as  he  spoke,  and  in  spite  of  his  attempt 
at  charity,  St.  John  knew  that  he  was  lying.  He  might  never 
have  been  Nina  Randolph's  husband,  whether  the  contre- 
temps of  the  night  before  had  occurred  or  not;  but  the  warn- 
ing would  not  have  come  from  her  father. 

"And  Nina — she  knows  of  her  mother's  misfortune,  of 
course?"  St.  John  asked,  after  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  she  knows,  and  the  horror  of  it  will  only  serve  to 
hasten  the  end." 

"Why  don't  you  send  her  away?  That  might  possibly 
postpone  the — the — end." 

"  I  have  sent  her  away  several  times,  but  her  mother  has 
the  most  powerful  influence — I  mean  she  is  devoted  body 
and  soul  to  her  mother,  and  will  not  leave  her.  Nothing  can 
be  done."  He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  sympathy,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  things  had  been  other- 
wise, I  would  rather  have  had  her  marry  you  than  any  man 
on  earth.  But,  as  it  is,  she  must  go  her  way  alone.  And 
you — do  you  remain  here?" 

"  I  wrote  this  morning  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  to 
be  ordered  back  to  Washington.  He  is  a  relative  of  mine, 
and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  him." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  acted  so  promptly.  I  will  send  her 
down  to  the  country  to-day.  You  need  not  meet  again. 
Good-afternoon." 


It  would  be  fully  two  months  before  the  orders  of  transfer 
could  arrive,  and,  in  the  meantime,  St.  John  went  little  into 
society.  He  knew  that  she  had  gone  down  to  Redwoods,  but 
he  dreaded  entering  scenes  so  full  of  associations.  Every 
day  his  pity  for  her  became  more  intense,  and  his  longing  to 
see  her  grew  in  proportion.  But  he  dared  not  trust  himself 
to  even  one  interview.  He  dared  not  risk  himself  within  the 
spell  of  her  fascination,  lest  passion  should  conquer  prudence, 
and  the  struggle  he  had  gone  through  be  of  no  avail. 

The  only  person  whom  he  saw  much  of  during  this  time 
time  was  Chonita  Hathaway,  and  knowing  that  her  father's 
country-place  adjoined  the  Randolphs,  he  sought,  in  a  round- 
about fashion,  to  ascertain  if  she  knew  aught  of  the  wretched 
affair  ;  not  that  he  expected  or  desired  to  have  any  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  but  because  it  was  ever  in  his 
mmd,  and  the  impulse  at  times  to  speak  of  it  well  nigh  irre- 
sistible. But  he  was  met  by  such  a  blank  stare  of  utter 
nothingness  at  every  turn  that  he  soon  gave  it  up,  although 
convinced  that  she  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  reveal. 

No  one  else  ever  dropped  a  hint  on  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Randolph  was  looked  upon  as  a  weak,  characterless  woman, 
and  as  something  of  an  invalid,  a  nonentity  in  society,  who 
possessed  no  one's  particular  respect.  Nina  was  regarded 
as  an  eccentric  girl,  a  little  inclined  to  be  fast,  but  with  no 
harm  in  her.  She  was  an  immense  favorite  with  men,  but 
not  so  popular  with  her  own  sex,  and  Fannie  Rohrer  was 
the  only  intimate  friend  she  possessed. 

St.  John  felt  his  position  keenly.  She  had  released  him 
voluntarily,  but  he  felt  that  nevertheless  she  must  consider 
herself  in  a  measure  jilted — cast  as£de  for  what  was  no 
fault  of  her  own.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  more  hon- 
orable to  seek  her  out,  and  have  an  explanation  with  her. 
instead  of  holding  the  appearance  of  having  accepted  bis 
release  with  unseemly  eagerness.  But  he  dared  not  see  her. 
He  dared  scarcely  run  the  risk  of  meeting  her  on  the  street, 


and  remained  in  close  quarters  under  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
and  awaited  in  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  steamet  which 
was  to  bring  him  his  orders.  And,  meanwhile,  the  winter 
deepened  into  spring,  and  it  was  April  before  he  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  fort,  and  watched  the  President  sail  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  Two  days  later  he  was  summoned  to  the 
general's  headquarters  at  Benicia,  and  informed  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  return  on  the  next  steamer,  and  take  his 
old  command  in  Washington.  The  next  outward-bound 
steamer  would  leave  San  Francisco  in  eight  days,  and  he 
began  making  his  adieux  at  once.  The  Hathaways  had  al- 
ready gone  down  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  and  he 
wrote  Chonita  Hathaway  a  note,  telling  her  that  he  would  go 
down  on  the  following  Tuesday  to  say  good-bye.  Her  father 
had  invited  him  down  several  times  before,  but  he  had  evaded 
each  invitation  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  not  daring  to 
risk  the  possibility  of  meeting  Nina  Randolph.  But  there 
was  no  escape  now.  He  had  brought  letters  to  Mr.  Hatha- 
way from  the  Peruvian  Minister  in  Washington,  and  had  re- 
ceived too  much  kindness  from  the  whole  family  besides,  to 
admit  of  his  leaving  the  country  without  saying  good-bye  in 
person.  Nor  would  he  willingly  have  gone  away  without 
seeing  Chonita  Hathaway  once  more.  He  drove  down  with 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  found  the  house  full  of  people.  The 
"  three  Macs  " — Elinor  Macalister,  Miriam  McKenzie,  and 
Julia  MacCormac — were  there,  with  Jack  Hopkins  reading 
poetry  to  them  in  a  corner  of  the  piazza.  Two  or  three  girls 
were  strolling  about  the  grounds,  Captain  Raleigh,  of  the 
general's  staff,  was  hovering  around  Miss  Hathaway,  and 
throvgh  the  open  window  St.  John  could  Mrs.  Don  Pedro 
Earl,  a  popular  belle  of  Mexican  birth,  at  the  piano  in  the 
parlor,  singing  Spanish  songs  and  making  eyes  at  Henry 
Martine 

The  entire  company,  the  feminine  portion  of  it  at  least, 
made  much  fun  over  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  wilh  flatter- 
ing regrets.  The  girls  all  looked  more  charming  than  ever 
in  their  fresh  summer  dresses,  and  the  evening  passed  most 
pleasantly.  Nina  Randolph's  name  was  barely  mentioned, 
and  St.  John  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  come  down, 
and  consented  to  remain  over  the  following  night.  Miss 
Hathaway  had  remarked  carelessly  that  Nina  was  not  well 
and  went  nowhere,  and  he  knew  he  ran  no  risk  of  meeting 
her. 


St.  Joktis  Diary  Again. 
Last  night  Miss  Hathaway,  who  is  an  accomplished  and 
enthusiastic  artist,  insisted  that  I  must  not  leave  California 
without  seeing  something  more  of  its  scenery  than  that  which 
was  my  daily  allowance  from  the  window  of  my  quarters  at 
Fort  Point.  After  much  bribing,  threatening,  and  coaxing, 
she  finally  induced  Martine,  Mrs.  Earl,  Miss  McKenzie,  and 
Raleigh  to  get  up  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  and  go  with 
us  on  horseback  up  into  the  mountains,  in  order  to  see  the 
sunrise  from  a  point  called  the  Summit,  and  whence  also,  I 
was  informed,  the  ships  at  rest  in  San  Francisco's  harbor 
— some  thirty  miles  away — could  be  plainly  seen.  We 
started  a  little  before  one,  and  in  so  dense  a  fog  that  the 
few  rays  of  the  moon  which  managed  to  struggle  through 
scarce  served  to  show  us  the  road  ;  nor  had  it  lifted  when  we 
began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  Miss  Hathaway  suffered 
much  chaffing  on  the  subject  of  her  promised  view.  We 
reached  the  Summit  after  a  ride  of  some  ten  miles,  the  fog 
growing  lighter  at  last,  until  we  had  left  it  altogether  behind 
us.  But,  alas  for  the  view  !  Unless  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  spend  the  morning  on  the  Summit,  I  should  have  returned 
to  Washington  without  having  experienced  the  felicity  of 
seeing  San  Francisco  and  her  harbor  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  She  was  obliterated  by  the  fog  through  which  we 
had  just  passed,  as  effectually  as  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  her  up.  But  Miss  Hathaway  insisted  that 
the  sight  which  met  our  eyes  instead  was  more  beautiful  still, 
and  perhaps  she  was  right. 

From  our  position  on  the  Summit  not  a  trace  of  even  the 
valleys  below  could  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  a  vast  ocean  on 
either  side  of  us  of  frothy,  milk-white  fog.  On  one  side  ex- 
tending until  it  melted  into  the  horizon,  on  the  other  until 
it  washed  the  foot  of  the  Contra  Costa,  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  this  boundless  ocean,  now  calm  and  peaceful,  now 
agitated  and  stormy,  but  looking  so  shadowy,  so  unreal,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  but  a  puff  of  wind  was  wanting  to  scatter 
it  into  nothingness.  Out  of  it  rose  the  hill-tops,  looking  like 
bare,  weather-beaten  rocks  in  the  deceptive  light  of  the 
moon,  and  against  these  rocks  the  sea  had  cast  itself  in 
headlong  fury,  and  then  become  suddenly  paralyzed,  unable 
to  retreat.  Upon  some  it  had  cast  its  spray  half  way  to  the 
top  ;  over  others  it  rushed  in  mighty,  motionless  cascades  ; 
in  many  places  it  but  imperfectly  concealed  the  jagged  edges 
of  treacherous,  dangerous  rocks.  In  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
or  beating  against  solitary  rocks,  were  huge,  motionless 
breakers,  from  which  one  half  expected  to  hear  the  custom- 
ary dull  roar,  then  to  see  them  roll  backward  and  give  place  to 
others  ;  but  they  were  as  silent  and  inert  as  the  rocks  them- 
selves. A  terrible,  noiseless,  immovable  storm  was  going 
on  in  mid-ocean — a  storm  which  chilled  and  terrified  from 
its  very  silent  wrath.  It  was  a  paradox  :  the  : 
purity,  the  awful  calm,  the  headlong,  motionlec 
breakers. 

On  one  of  the  highest  and  barest  of  the  rocks, 
trees,  dimly  outlined  against  the  horizon,  looks 
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less  light  like  a  battlemented,  many-turreted  castle  of  mass 
ive  stone,  guarding  from  its  rocky  fastness  the  phantom 
ocean  below.  Beyond  stood  the  school-house,  bare,  and 
barren,  and  solitary  against  the  sky. 

There  was  not  a  sound  ;  not  a  living  creature  but  ourselves 
was  awake.  We  might  have  imagined  ourselves  in  that 
shadowy  land  where  nothing  is  defined,  nothing  realized.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  ocean  ended  and  the  sky 
began  ;  the  horizon  had  disappeared.  Where  we  rested 
the  atmosphere  was  clear  as  crystal,  not  a  vestige  of  the  fog 
below  floated  about  us  ;  we  were  in  another  world,  refugees 
on  the  heights  where  the  vengeance  of  that  silent,  strug- 
gling ocean  could  not  reach. 

Overhead  the  sky  was  dark,  steely-blue,  with  scarce  an 
object  to  break  its  cold,  glittering  expanse  but  the  yellow 
moon  and  an  occasional  star.  Over  a  bare,  pale  hill,  Venus 
hung,  looking  like  a  great  radiant  lantern,  rivaling  the  moon 
in  brilliancy  and  light. 

As  the  sun  rose,  that  portion  of  the  mystic  ocean  nearest 
the  east  changed  gradually  from  a  sea  of  milk  to  one  of  light. 
Little  islands  of  translucent  gold,  vivid  crimson,  shadowy 
pink,  and  iridescent  blue  dotted  its  surface,  until  it  seemed 
something  not  of  this  earth. 

"Our  place  is  down  there,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hathaway, 
suddenly,  after  the  due  expressions  of  rapture  from  all  parties 
had  somewhat  subsided;  "and  the  Percys  there  and  the 
Randolphs  here,"  indicating  the  different  points  with  her 
riding-whip. 

The  words  gave  me  a  shock.  It  seemed  that  she  was 
more  utterly  lost  than  before,  buried  beneath  that  dense, 
treacherous-looking  ocean.  It  brought  the  sense  of  ever- 
lasting separation  home  to  me  as  nothing  yet  had  done. 
She  seemed  no  longer  of  this  earth,  enveloped  in  that 
shadowy,  phantom-like  tomb.  If  she  were  but  with  me  on 
these  heights,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  moving  beneath  that 
sea  through  which  the  eye  of  no  man  could  penetrate,  what 
would  it  matter  to  us  what  curse  hung  over  our  heads  ?  For 
the  moment,  in  our  vast,  untraveled  domain,  where  the  cares 
and  trials  of  earth  could  not  reach  us,  with  nothing  even  to 
suggest  them,  we  could  be  happy.  If  the  hideous  awaken- 
ing must  inevitably  come,  there  would  be  nothing  to  remind 
us  of  its  approach,  and  when  the  curtain  below  should  lift  at 
last,  and,  rolling  back  to  the  sea  which  gave  it  birth,  show 
us  that  we  were  but  common  mortals,  at  least  we  should 
have  had  our  day.     And  does  any  one  ever  have  more  ? 


St.  John  threw  aside  his  pen  and  went  down-stairs.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  longer  alone.  The  people  below 
were  full  of  resources  and  gayety,  and  he  endeavored  to 
drown  his  own  thoughts  by  first  plunging  into  a  flirtation 
with  Mrs.  Earl  over  the  piano,  and  later  on  with  lovely  Mir- 
iam McKenzie  over  a  game  of  croquet.  But  in  vain  ;  every 
word  he  uttered  sounded  strained  and  forced.  Ordinarily 
flirting  was  second  nature,  but  to-day  neither  the  brilliant 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Earl  nor  the  soft  ones  of  Miss  McKenzie  had 
the  power  to  call  up  a  responsive  glance.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
enjoyed  the  repution  of  being  the  best  housekeeper  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  even  dinner  had  no  power  to  raise  his  spirits  ; 
and  after  it  was  over  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  strolled 
down  the  avenue  by  himself,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  solitary 
cigar.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  a  fool,  but  such  knowledge 
did  not  serve  to  lessen  the  malady.  Banish  her  any  longer 
from  her  thoughts  he  could  not.  When  the  continent  lay  be- 
tween them  the  task  might  become  easier,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent he  might  as  well  save  himself  the  trouble  of  the  exer- 
tion. 

And  she  was  within  a  mile  of  him,  and  he  could  not  see 
her.  To-morrow  at  this  time  he  would  no  longer  breathe 
the  same  air  with  her.  If  he  could  but  say  good-bye  to  her, 
at  least.  But  he  dared  not.  It  would  be  little  short  of  in- 
sanity to  undo  at  this  last  moment  all  the  hard-won  triumphs 
of  the  past  weeks — that  is,  to  meet  her  face  to  face.  But 
what  harm  in  attempting  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  ?  The 
night  was  soft  and  warm,  and  in  all  probability  she  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  grounds.  Surely  he  might  grant  himself 
that  much  ;  it  was  little  enough,  heaven  knew.  He  reached 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  looked  up  to  where  the  two  tall, 
sentinel-like  trees,  which  gave  her  home  its  name,  stood 
darkly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  irresolution  vanished. 
He  stode  across  the  fields,  reached  the  country  road,  and  a 
half  an  hour  later  had  entered  the  grounds  of  Redwoods. 

The  main  avenue  ran  picturesquely  by  a  broad,  deep  creek, 
dry  already,  its  sloping  sides  lined  with  a  tangled  growth  of 
shrubbery.  The  house  stood  on  an  elevation,  and  as  he 
emerged  from  the  avenue,  and  entered  the  garden,  lights 
were  streaming  from  the  open  windows,  but  no  one  was 
without. 

He  went  forward  softly  ;  he  could  not  turn  back  now;  he 
must  see  her  if  he  had  to  approach  the  house  like  a  thief. 
The  front  door  was  open,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  hall 
was  the  man  Charles  Cochraine.  But  he  kept  in  the  shadow 
and  escaped  observation.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
thought  that  he  heard  voices.  Following  the  sound,  he 
mounted  the  terrace,  and  turned  the  corner  of  the  house. 
The  long,  French  windows  were  open,  and  the  room  was  un- 
mistakably occupied.  For  a  second  he  turned  away.  If 
she  were  not  there,  the  disappointment  would  be  more  than 
he  could  stand  ;  if  she  were  there,  could  he  remain  calmly 
without,  and  go  away  as  he  had  come  ?  He  half  descended 
the  terrace,  paused,  hesitated,  and  returned.  He  approached 
the  window  as  closely  as  he  dared,  until  he  stood  where  the 
entire  interior  of  the  room  must  be  revealed  to  him.  Then 
he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  within,  and  as  he  did  so  he  sud- 
denly became  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion,  almost  of 
breathing,  and  stood  like  one  turned  to  stone. 

In  the  room  were  Mrs.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Winebardt,  and 
Nina.  The  latter  was  leaning  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
her  mother  and  Mrs.  Winehardt  were  seated  before  a  table, 
and  between  them  was  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  the  fumes 
of  which  reached  St.  John  where  he  stood  without.  Lying 
about  the  table  were  several  brandy  bottles,  some  empty, 
some  unopened.  The  faces  of  both  women  were  flushed, 
and  their  hair  disordered;  they  were  already  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication. 

"  Nina,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Randolph,  in  a  remarkably 
id>  tone,  "come  and  drink  some  of  this  punch.  Prime 
express  it." 


"I  do  not  want  any,"  replied  the  girl,  without  lifting  her 
head. 

"  Nonsense  !  It's  made  after  your  favorite  receipt.  Come 
and  try  one  glass,  at  least." 

"  I  do  not  want  any,"  repeated  Nina,  sullenly.  "  I  am  never 
going  to  drink  another  drop." 

"You  are  a  fool!"  cried  her  mother,  roughly.  "You 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  But  it  strikes  me 
I've  heard  you  say  that  before.  Come  on  ;  you  may  as  well 
give  in  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  won't,"  replied  the  girl,  resolutely. 

Mrs.  Randolph's  eyes  sparkled  with  an  evil  light.  She 
filled  an  empty  glass  with  the  punch,  and,  pushing  back  her 
chair,  walked  steadily  over  to  where  Nina  sat.  The  girl 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  made  an  attempt  to  rush  past  her 
and  reach  the  door  ;  but  her  mother  was  too  quick  for  her. 
With  a  dexterous  movement  she  caught  both  her  daughter's 
hands  in  one  of  her  own  large,  bony  ones,  and  placed  the 
goblet  to  her  nostrils.  The  girl  threw  her  head  back  straight- 
way, and  then,  wrenching  one  hand  from  her  mother's  grasp, 
snatched  the  goblet  and  drained  it  to  the  last  drop.  When 
she  had  finished  she  held  it  out  at  arm's  length,  and  looked 
at  her  mother.  "  How  I  hate  you,"  she  said,  through  her 
teeth.  "  How  I  hate  you  !  "  But  as  she  spoke  she  extended 
her  glass.     Her  mother  laughed,  and  filled  it  to  the  brim. 

Outside,  in  the  dark,  St.  John  reeled  for  a  moment,  as  if 
drunk  himself.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  whole  dreadful 
truth  was  revealed  to  him.  This  was  the  home  bowed  down 
with  the  hideous  curse  of  insanity  !  This  the  woman  he  had 
pitied  because  the  victim  of  a  pitiless  fate,  and  hated  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  girl  he  loved.  St.  John  gazed  at 
the  strange  scene  within.  His  lips  were  dry,  his  breathing 
labored.  His  brain  held  but  the  consciousness  of  one  ob- 
ject— that  of  a  struggling,  foaming  Thing,  held  down  by  the 
hands  of  two  men,  and  the  face  of  the  Thing  was  not  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Randolph.  By  and  by  his  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  ; 
he  became  vaguely  aware  that  Mrs.  Randolph  had  fallen 
heavily  forward  upon  the  table,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
man  Cochraine  entered,  and,  after  opening  the  window, 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her  from  the  room. 

St.  John  turned  from  the  terrace.  He  knew  that  he  was  in 
no  condition  of  mind  to  return  to  Mr.  Hathaway's  house. 
He  strolled  about  aimlessly.  Not  a  living  thing  was  astir 
about  the  place.  The  night,  soft  and  warm,  was  intensely 
still,  but  for  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the  creek,  and  would 
have  made  the  scene  of  the  past  hour  appear  a  hideous 
nightmare  but  for  his  throbbing  pulses  and  burning  head. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  sky  above  was  studded 
with  stars,  whose  light  pointed  out  his  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  He  de- 
termined to  cross  it,  and  return  home  through  the  fields.  He 
might  thus  possibly  lose  himself,  and  have  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  a  late  return. 

He  scrambled  carefully  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
was  about  to  climb  the  one  opposite,  when  he  suddenly 
started  backward  as  if  some  one  had  dealt  him  a  sudden 
blow.  Before  him  stood  the  slight  figure  of  a  woman.  Her 
hair  was  in  disorder,  her  white  dress  was  tumbled,  but  in  the 
uncertain  light  she  seemed  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
known  her.  But,  without  a  second  look,  he  put  her  aside, 
and  attempted  to  pass  her.  Horror-stricken,  desperate  as 
he  was,  he  had  never  loved  her  as  he  did  in  that  moment, 
when  she  was  more  surely  lost  to  him  than  when  he  had 
first  entered  her  grounds  that  night,  and  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  look  at  her  again.  But  she  caught  his  arm  and 
clung  to  him. 

"Philip,"  she  said,  "listen  to  me  a  moment." 
"  Let  me  go,"  he  interrupted,  hoarsely,  attempting  to  free 
himself.     "Let  me  go,   Nina." 

But  she  held  him  closely,  and  with  a  sudden  movement 
threw  her  arms  about  him. 

"  I  can  not  let  you  go  yet,"  she  said,  unsteadily.  "  You 
must  stay  a  moment.  I  know  what  you  have  thought ;  my 
father  told  me.  But  now  you  know  all,  and  you  know  what 
I  meant  that  day  in  the  library.  If  I  had  known  you  earlier 
it  might  have  been  different,  but  now  it  is  too  late  ;  even 
you  could  not  save  me,  and  after  to-night  we  will  never  meet 
again."  She  drew  down  his  head  suddenly  and  kissed  him, 
while  she  clung  more  closely  about  him.  "  But  do  not  leave 
me  yet  a  moment.  Tell  me  once  more  that  you  love  me,  as 
you  did  that  night,  before  we  part  forever.  Ah  !  stay  a -mo- 
ment." 

He  should  have  left  her.     But  he  loved  her,  and  he  stayed. 

[to  be  continuid.] 


In  a  neighboring  city,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  very, 
very  temperate  that  many  of  them  Neal  Dow-n  to  say  their 
prayers,  a  good  old  deacon  of  a  colored  church  lately  called 
upon  the  city  agent  for  the  sale  of  that  article  which,  if  ad- 
visedly used,  "  cheers,  but  does  not  inebriate."  "  Mr.  L." 
says  the  deacon,  bending  low  and  almost  whispering  into 
the  ear  of  the  obliging  and  affable  agent,  "  Mr.  L.,  I'se  cum 
to  get  a  quart  of  spirits  for  purely  sacramental  purposes." 
11  Yes,  deacon,  I  suppose  you  want  some  light  wine,  perhaps 
claret,  tarrigonia,  or  something  of  that  sort."  "  Well,  boss, 
if  it  doesn't  make  no  sorter  difference  towards  you,  de  ladies 
dey  hav  canvassed  dis  matter,  and  dey  has  curn  to  de  'nani- 
mous'  elusion  dat  dey  would  pufer  gin." — Boston  Globe. 

A  "Somersetshire  Rector"  writes  to  the  London  Times: 
"I  observe  it  is  stated  that  those  attending  the  enthronizaiion 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  29th  inst.,  are  re- 
quired to  wear  lilies  of  the  valley  in  honor  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
before  denuding  their  conservatories  for  that  purpose,  it 
might  be  as  well  that  they  should  read  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude's 
masterly  essay  on  the  life  and  times  of  that  prelate.  Perhaps 
they  would  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sweetness  and 
purity  were  hardly  the  characteristics  of  Becket's  person,  or 
humility  and  unobtrusiveness  of  his  disposition,  and  that 
instead  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  tiger  lily  (though  un- 
fortunately, not  now  in  bloom)  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
flower." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  bal  fioudre"  aX.  Buckingham 
Palace,  a  number  of  aristocratic  heads  were  dressed  on  the 
previous  day,  and  a  court  hair-dresser  won  undying  fame  and 
gratitude  by  contriving  a  padded  pasteboard  arrangement, 
in  which  the  edifice  of  puffs  and  cushions  was  protected  from 
damage  while  the  wearer  snatched  a  few  hours'  repose. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


He  and  his  Pa  have  some  Adventures  in  Chicago. 


"What  is  this  I  hear  about  your  pa's  being  arrested  in 
Chicago?"  said  the  grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he  came 
in  with  a  can  for  kerosene  and  a  jug  for  vinegar. 

"Well,  it  was  true  ;  but  the  police  let  him  go  after  they 
hit  him  a  few  licks  and  took  him  to  the  station,"  said  the 
boy,  as  he  got  the  vinegar  into  the  kerosene  can,  and  the 
■kerosene  in  the  jug.  "  You  see,  pa  and  me  went  down  there 
to  stay  over  night,  and  have  fun.  Ma  said  she'd  ruther  we 
would  be  away  than  not  when  they  were  cleaning  house,  and 
pa  thought  it  would  do  me  good  to  travel,  and  sort  of  get 
tone,  and  he  thought  maybe  I'd  be  better,  and  not  play  jokes, 
but  I  guess  it  is  born  in  me.  Do  you  know,  I  actually  think 
of  mean  things  to  do  when  I  am  in  the  most  solemn  places  ? 
They  took  me  to  a  funeral  once,  and  I  got  to  thinking  what 
a  stampede  there  would  be  if  the  corpse  would  come  to  life 
and  sit  up  in  the  coffin,  and  I  snickered  right  out,  and  pa 
took  me  out-doors  and  kicked  me.  1  don't  think  he  orter 
kicked  me  for  it,  'cause  I  didn't  think  of  it  a  purpose.  Such 
things  have  occurred,  and  I  have  read  about  them,  and  a 
poor  boy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  think,  hadn't  he?" 

"Yes;  but  what  about  his  being  arrested  ?  Never  mind 
the  funeral,"  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he  took  his  knife  and 
picked  some  of  the  lead  out  of  the  weights  on  the  scales. 

"  We  went  down  on  the  cars,  and  pa  had  a  headache,  be- 
cause he  had  been  out  all  night  electioneering  for  the  pro- 
hibition ticket,  and  he  was  cross,  and  scolded  me,  and  once 
he  pulled  my  ear  'cause  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  girl  he 
was  winking  at  in  a  seat  across  the  aisle.  I  didn't  enjoy  my- 
self much,  and  some  men  were  talking  about  kidnapping 
children,  and  it  gave  me  an  ijee,  and  just  before  I  got  to 
Chicago  I  went  after  a  drink  of  water  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car,  and  I  saw  a  man  who  looked  as  though  he  wouldn't 
stand  any  fooling,  and  I  whispered  to  him  and  told  him  that 
the  bald  headed  man  I  was  sitting  with  was  taking  me  away 
from  my  home  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  mistrusted  he  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  thief  or  a  pickpocket  of  me.  I  said  '  s-h-h-h,' 
and  told  him  not  to  say  anything  or  the  man  would  maul 
me.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  seat  and  asked  pa  to  buy  me 
a  gold  watch,  and  he  looked  mad  and  cuffed  me  on  the  ear. 
The  man  that  I  whispered  to  got  talking  with  some  other 
men,  and  when  we  got  off  the  cars  at  Chicago,  a  policeman 
came  up  to  pa  and  took  him  by  the  neck,  and  said  :  '  Mr. 
Kidnapper,  I  guess  we  will  run  you  in.'  Pa  was  mad  and  tried 
to  jerk  away,  and  the  cop  choked  him,  and  another  cop  came 
along  and  helped,  and  the  passengers  crowded  around  and 
wanted  to  lynch  pa,  and  pa  wanted  to  know  what  they  meant, 
and  they  asked  him  where  he  stole  the  kid,  and  he  said  I 
was  his  kid,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't,  and  I  looked  scared, 
as  though  I  was  afraid  to  say  no,  and  I  said  :  '  Y-e-s,  s-i-r, 
I  guess  so.'  Then  the  police  said  the  poor  boy  was  scart, 
and  they  would  take  us  both  to  the  station,  and  they  made 
pa  walk  spry,  and  when  he  held  back  they  jerked  him  along. 
He  was  oflul  mad,  and  said  he  would  make  somebody  smart 
for  this,  and  I  hoped  it  wouldn't  be  me.  At  the  station  they 
charged  pa  with  kidnapping  a  boy  from  Milwaukee,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  lie,  and  I  was  his  boy,  and  I  said,  of  course,  I 
was  ;  and  the  boss  asked  who  told  the  cops  pa  was  a  kid- 
napper, and  they  said :  *  Damfino  ' ;  and  then  the  boss  told 
pa  he  could  go,  but  not  to  let  it  occur  again,  and  pa  and  me 
went  away.  I  looked  so  sorry  for  pa  that  he  never  tumbled 
to  it  that  I  was  to  blame.  We  walked  around  town  all 
day,  and  went  to  the  stores,  and  at  night  pa  was  offiil  tired, 
and  he  put  me  to  bed  in  the  tavern  and  he  went  out  to  walk 
around  and  get  rested.  I  was  not  tired,  and  I  walked  all 
around  the  hotel.  I  thought  pa  had  gone  to  a  theatre,  and 
that  made  me  mad,  and  I  thought  I  would  play  a  joke  on  him. 
Our  room  was  210,  and  the  next  was  212,  and  there  was 
an  old  maid  with  a  Scotch  terrier  occupied  212.  I  saw  her 
twice,  and  she  called  me  names,  'cause  she  thought  I  wanted 
to  steal  her  dog.  That  made  me  mad  at  her,  and  so  I  took 
my  jack-knife  and  drew  the  tacks  out  of  the  tin  thing  that 
the  numbers  were  painted  on,  and  put  the  old  maid's  num. 
ber  on  our  door,  and  our  number  on  her  door,  and  then  I 
went  to  bed.  I  tried  to  keep  awake,  so  as  to  help  pa,  if  he 
had  any  difficulty,  but  I  guess  I  got  asleep,  but  woke  up 
when  the  dog  barked.  If  the  dog  had  not  woke  me  up,  the 
woman's  scream  would,  and  if  that  hadn't  pa  would.  You  see, 
pa  came  home  from  the  theatre  about  'leven,  and  he  had 
been  drinking.  He  says  everybody  drinks  when  they  go  to 
Chicago,  even  the  minister.  Pa  looked  at  the  numbers  on 
the  doors  all  along  the  hall  till  he  found  210,  and  walked 
right  in  and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  lounge 
where  the  dog  was.  The  old  maid  was  aleep,  but  the  dog 
barked,  and  pa  said  :  *  That  cussed  boy  has  bought  a  dog,' 
and  he  kicked  the  dog,  and  then  the  old  maid  said  :  *  What 
is  the  matter,  pet?' 

"  Pa  laffed,  and  said  :  '  Nothin'  the  mazzer  with  me}  pet,' 
and  then  you  ought  to  have  heard  the  yelling.  The  old 
maid  covered  her  head  and  kicked  and  yelled,  and  the  dog 
snarled  and  bit  pa,  and  pa  had  got  his  vest  off  already  and 
his  suspenders  unbuttoned,  and  he  got  scared,  and  took  his 
coat  and  vest  and  went  out  in  the  hall,  and  I  opened  our 
door  and  told  pa  he  was  in  the  wrong  room,  and  he  said  he 
guessed  he  knowed  it,  and  he  came  in  our  room  and  I  locked 
the  door,  aad  then  the  bell-boy  and  the  porter  and  clerk 
came  up  to  see  what  ailed  the  old  maid,  and  she  said  a  burg- 
lar got  in  the  room,  and  they  found  pa's  hat  on  the  lounge, 
and  they  took  it  and  told  her  to  be  quiet,  and  they  would 
find  the  burglar.  Pa  was  so  scared  that  he  pretended  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  he  was  wondering  how  he  could  get  his  hat 
back.  In  the  morning  I  told  him  it  would  be  hard  to  explain 
it  to  ma  how  he  happened  to  get  into  the  wrong  room,  and 
he  said  it  wasn't  necessary  to  say  anything  about  it  to  ma. 

"Then  he  gave  me  five  dollars  to  go  out  and  buy  him  a 
new  hat,  and  he  said  I  might  keep  the  change,  if  I  would  not 
mention  it  when  I  got  home,  and  I  got  him  one  for  ten  shil- 
lings, and  we  took  the  eight  o'clock  train  in  the  morning  and 
came  home,  and  I  s'pose  the  Chicago  detectives  are  trying 
to  fit  pa's  hat  on  a  burglar.  Pa  seemed  offully  relieved  when 
we  got  across  the  State  line  into  Wisconsin.  But  you'd  a 
died  to  see  him  come  out  of  that  old  lady's  room  with  his 
coat  and  vest  on  his  arm,  and  his  suspendeis  hanging  down, 
looking  scart.  He  dassent  lick  me  anymore,  or  I'll  tell  ma 
where  pa  left  his  hat." — Peck's  Sun, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


S 


LITTLE    MISS    FOSTER. 


"  Flaneur  "  tells  of  the  Lady  who  is  now  the  Pet  of  the  Profession. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  while  walking  up  Madison 
Avenue,  late  one  afternoon,  I  perceived  coming  toward  me, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  gentleman  in  a  light  check 
suit,  white  tile,  cocked  gently  over  his  left  eye,  and  a  dia- 
mond stud  glistening  in  his  scarf.  He  walked  daintily,  and 
swung  his  cane  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  joyousness. 
At  a  glance  I  recognized  him  as  a  young  comedian  of  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  Company,  who  is  more  noted  for  his 
good  fellowship  than  his  power  as  an  actor.  When  he  saw 
me  he  came  blithely  across  the  street,  and  said  : 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  boy?  We  are  well  met ;  I  want 
to  take  you  around  to  see  a  lady  friend  of  mine."  I  de- 
murred. My  experience  in  this  direction  has  taught  me  that 
the  lady  friends  of  flashily  dressed  actors  are  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  girls  to  see  in  the  day-time.  They  do  well  enough 
after  a  late  supper,  when  you  are  feeling  insanely  happy,  but 
in  the  cold  light  of  an  afternoon  sun,  and  with  an  engagement 
to  dinner  before  you,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  good  policy  to  visit 
them.  However,  the  jubilant  young  actor  would  not  take 
no  for  an  answer,  and,  before  a  chance  offered  for  me  to  get 
away  from  him,  he  had  seized  my  hand,  whirled  me  around 
the  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  rung  the  bell  of  a 
rather  pretentious  house  two  doors  away  from  the  cqrner. 

We  waited  half  a  minute,  and  then  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  young  girl  whom  my  genial  friend  chucked  under  the 
chin  with  great  familiarity,  passed  into  the  entry,  and  asked 
if  the  young  lady  was  at  home.  The  girl  courtesied  and 
smiled  on  the  actor  with  all  the  reverential  awe  that  his  posi- 
tion in  life  would  inspire  in  a  domestic,  and  led  the  way  into 
a  back  room.  She  threw  the  door  open  and  walked  into  a 
long  apartment  which  was  in  great  artistic  disorder.  Pict- 
ures, colored  photographs,  placques,  hand-painted  vases, 
stray  sketches,  easels  with  half-finished  pictures  on  them, 
and  masses  of  natural  flowers,  were  scattered  around,  but  no- 
body was  visible.  Then  my  lriend,  the  comedian,  raised  his 
voice  and  yelled  : 

"  Good  afternoon." 

A  moment  later  a  shrill  little  voice  said  : 

"  Is  that  you  ?  "  There  was  a  rustle,  a  portiere  was  thrust 
aside,  and  a  queer  little  creature,  with  a  wealth  of  wavy 
brown  hair  flying  in  every  direction,  came  wheeling  out  in 
an  invalid  chair  and  sped  toward  us  like  a  locomotive  at  full 
speed.  As  she  neared  us  she  slacked  up,  and  came  to  a  full 
stop  just  in  front  of  my  friend,  whose  hand  she  seized  and 
patted  gently.  Then  I  was  presented,  and  I  found  that  her 
name  was  Marian  Foster.  The  name  was  not  unfamiliar, 
but  for  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  place  it.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  she  was  a  little  cripple  who  had  come  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  earn  her  living  in  the  great  metropolis.  She  had 
beautiful  dark  brown  eyes,  and  her  hair  was  really  remarka- 
ble. She  wore  it  long  and  it  fell  almost  to  the  floor,  flowing 
over  her  shoulders  and  down  over  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
invalid  chair.  This  chair  was  very  cleverly  constructed. 
She  worked  it  with  two  little  levers  at  the  side,  and  went 
wheeling  over  the  room,  as  she  showed  us  her  art  treasures, 
with  more  celerity  than  we  could  follow.  The  dexterity  with 
which  she  rounded  table-corners  and  shot  in  and  out  among 
chairs  was  vastly  more  interesting  and  amusing  to  me  than 
any  of  the  pictures  or  placques  which  she  exhibited  with 
great  pride.  1  glanced  at  a  few  of  them,  and  found  they 
were  rather  mediocre.  She  has  fair  abilities  as  a  painter, 
but  her  talent  is  by  no  means  pronounced.  I  can  easily  pick 
out  a  dozen  girls  among  my  acquaintances  who  can  do  as 
well.  She  is  a  queer  little  lady^as  bright  as  a  cricket,  and 
perpetually  on  the  move.  Her  face  had  a  peculiar  pathetic 
look,  and  was  very  attractive,  though  far  from  pretty  ac- 
cording to  the  general  idea  of  prettiness.  She  chattered  in- 
cessantly, and  as  the  comedian  cannot  draw  breath  six  consec- 
utive times  without  speaking,  the  din  in  the  room  was  quite 
frightful;  so  I  sat  still  and  listened  while  both  of  them  re- 
lated at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  history  of  Marian  Foster. 
Between  the  jumble  of  words,  the  blithe  giggle  of  the  happy 
little  cripple,  and  the  genial  and  sympathetic  "Ha,  ha"  of 
my  professional  friend,  I  learned  that  she  was  discovered 
by  Fanny  Davenport.  Miss  Davenport  is  a  large-hearted 
woman,  and  when  her  attention  was  called  to  the  crippled 
artist,  who  was  bravely  and  cheerfully  earning  her  own  live- 
lihood, and  supporting  an  invalid  mother  besides,  the  sympa- 
tnies  of  Miss  Davenport  were  fully  enlisted.  Fanny  Daven- 
port's sister  had  been  cured  of  a  severe  spinal  affliction  by 
Doctor  Sayre,  of  New  York,  and,  after  talking  with  little 
Miss  Foster,  Miss  Davenport  found  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  same  disease.  Therefore,  Miss  Davenport  insisted 
upon  the  little  cripple  coming  to  New  York.  There  seemed 
no  chance  of  this,  as  the  girl's  means  were  very  slim,  and 
she  could  barely  keep  her  mother  and  herself  in  board.  So 
Miss  Davenport  brought  her  on  herself,  and  put  her  under 
Doctor  Sayre's  treatment.  Under  the  physician's  care  she 
improved  rapidly,  and  was  able  to  walk  around  the  room 
unaided,  when  the  doctor  went  off  for  a  European  trip  ;  but 
she  slipped  one  day,  wrenched  her  spine,  and  her  limbs  be- 
came paralyzed  again.  She  suffered  intensely  for  a  time,  but 
stuck  to  her  painting.  Dr.  Sayre  has  now  returned,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  he  has  already  effected  a  great  improvement 
in  her  physical  condition  ;  but  she  is  still  a  sufferer.  Ever 
since  Miss  Foster  has  been  here,  she  has  been  the  special 
pet  of  professional  and  society  women.  Miss  Davenport's 
aid  was  invaluable.  She  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  dozens 
of  women  of  the  stage  who  were  generous,  both  in  giving 
the  little  cripple  orders  for  pictures  and  various  art  designs, 
and  in  assisting  her  pecuniarily.  Then  Miss  Davenport 
went  among  the  society  women  of  the  city  here,  and  told 
them  of  the  case  of  poor  little  Marian  Foster,  and  the  result 
was,  before  long  Mrs.  Astor  regularly  sent  the  little  cripple 
flowers,  and  Mrs.  Belmont  sent  her  victoria  around  to  take 
her  for  a  drive  three  days  in  the  week.  A  great  many  paint- 
ers visit  her,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is,  that  now  she  has 
more  orders  than  she  can  fill,  and  numbers  among  her  friends 
people  who  are  constantly  striving  to  help  her. 

Mrs.  Bliss  is  having  a  dreadful  time  anent  the  Vanderbilt 
ball.  She  went  as  a  fairy  queen,  and  candor  must  compel 
any  man  to  admit  that  her  costume  was  not  voluminous. 
Still,  sue  was  toe  attraction  of  the  evening  among  a  certain 
set,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  she  created  more 


of  a  sensation  than  did  half  of  her  more  completely  dressed 
sisters.  Everything  went  swimmingly  until  a  pert  young 
miss  turned  on  the  water  in  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  superb  bath- 
room just  as  Mrs.  Bliss  was  passing  through.  Even  then 
nothing  might  have  come  from  it  had  not  Mrs.  Bliss  stopped 
and  asked  the  girl  why  she  turned  on  the  water.  The  pert 
young  Miss  replied  that  she  supposed  Mrs.  Bliss  was  about 
to  take  a  bath.  Upon  which  everyone  grinned  significantly, 
and  the  fairy  queen  rushed  to  the  hostess  and  insisted  that 
she  had  been  insulted.  Now  she  is  known  as  the  wearer  of 
the  bath-room  costume.  She  has  been  photographed  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  it  since,  and  just  as  the  first  talk  of  the  bath- 
room affair  begins  to  stop,  a  new  uproar  is  raised  by  Mrs. 
Bliss  herself  about  her  photographs.  She  claims  that  the 
photographer  has  not  destroyed  the  negative,  as  he  prom- 
ised, and  that  her  portraits  in  the  famous  "  bath-room  cos- 
tume "  are  finding  their  way  among  people  whom  she  does 
not  know.  This  is  only  one  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  Vanderbilt  ball.  The  costume  is  not  so  bad  as  it  has 
been  painted,  although  it  might  cause  most  society  women 
to  start  with  surprise  when  they  first  see  it.  But  I  have  seen 
even  less  drapery  on  stage  goddesses.  People  who  went  to 
the  Vanderbilt's  great  blow-out  are  bound  to  have  the  good 
of  their  costumes.  Immediately  after  the  night  of  the  mas- 
querade Mrs.  Irving  gave  a  small  ball  at  which  many  of  the 
Vanderbilt  guests  were  invited,  and  all  wore  the  Vanderbilt 
costumes.  Three  nights  later  Mrs.  Barrow  introduced  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  a  fancy-dress  dinner.  Again  every- 
body appeared  in  the  Vanderbilt-ball  costumes.  Since  that 
there  has  been  a  Holland  Kermesse  at  Delmonlco's,  and  all 
the  people  who  had  Dutch  Vanderbilt  costumes  attended. 
Next  week  there  is  to  be  a  performance  of  the  "  Princess  " 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  by  society  people,  and  again 
the  threadbare  and  tiresome  dresses  will  be  worn  in  the  ball- 
room scene.  Thus  do  the  evils  continue  to  arise  from  the 
Vanderbilt  ball. 

The  other  day  I  dropped  into  the  Morton  House,  which, 
as  everybody  probably  knows,  is  the  actor's  hotel  in  New 
York,  and  there,  on  a  small  card  pinned  against  the  wall,  I 
saw  "  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  bosom  friend  of  '  Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop,'  formerly  of  The  Churchman,  now  of  The  Police 
Newsy    To  a  casual  observer,  and  a  man  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Clarke  and  theatrical  affairs  in  the  city,  this  would 
seem  what  it  purports  to  be — a  simple  statement  of  a  jour- 
nalist changed  from  one  paper  to  another.     But  it  has  a 
deeper  significance.     George  Clarke  has  been  playing  the 
character  of  Mr.  Winthrop  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
and  therefore  has  the  legitimate  right  to  be  called  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  highly  emotional  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop.     The 
Union  Square  Theatre,  as  everybody  knows,  is  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Mallory,  who  is  also  the  publisher  of  a 
religious  weekly  paper  called  The  Church?nan.     Last  week 
Mr.  Clarke  left  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company  for  a 
short  time,  and  went  over  to  Booth's  Theatre  to  take  the 
leading  role  in  Charles  Reade's  play,  "  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend."     Booth's  Theatre  is  under  the  management  of  John 
Stetson,  who  is  the  publisher  of  The  Police  Actus.     Thus  it 
is  that  Mr.  George  Clarke,  in  going  from  one  theatre  to  the 
other,  leaves  the  employment  of  the  publisher  of  The  Church- 
man and  enters  that  of  The  Police  News.     The  Churchman 
is  a  paying  property ;  so  is  The  Police  News.     No  two  pa- 
pers could  be  more  dissimilar,  and  probably  two  less  inter- 
esting papers  to  the  average  reader  do  not  exist     Still,  they 
are  both  coining  money,  while  bright,  readable,  and  brill- 
iantly written  papers  are  struggling  along  for  existence  all 
over  the  country.     A  sheet  which  is  simply  stupid,  like  Tke 
Churchman,  coins  money  for  its  proprietor,  so  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  he  is  enabled  to  build  one  of  the 
prettiest  theatres  in  the  country  and  establish  an  immense 
theatrical  enterprise.     The  Police  News,  which  is  a  paper 
that  no  lady  should  look  at,  is  printed  on  yellowish  paper, 
and  filled  with  pictures  that  constantly  encroach  on  the  in- 
decent.    Nevertheless,  it  makes  something  like  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  for  John  Stetson,  and  that  very  worthy 
gentleman  is  happy.     It  is  odd  that  the  proprietors  of  two 
papers  so  dissimilar  should  become  the  most  successful  the- 
atrical managers  in  New  York,  if  not  in  the  country.     Stet- 
son's success  has  been  great,  but  no  greater  than   Mallory's. 
Both  men  believe  in  putting  the  best  possible  attractions 
before  the  public,  and  neither  spares  any  expense  in  start- 
ing them  out.     Mallory,  as  befits  a  man  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  religious  magazine,  is  quiet  and  refined  in  tone, 
and  of  a  retiring  disposition.    John  Stetson  believes  that  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  lived  is  John  Stetson,  and  that  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  can  live  is  John  Stetson.     Hence  he 
is  utterly  satisfied  with  John  Stetson.     This  is  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  and  as  Mr.  Stetson  does  not  object,  probably 
no  one  else  does.     He  is  a  big,  burly  man,  with  a  black  mus- 
tache, and  a  face  which  shows  a  dissipated  life.     He  dresses 
in  very  flashy  clothes,  and  makes  it  a  point  to  become  the 
"protector"  of  the  girl  who  has  been  discarded  by  the  pub 
lie  one  year;  by  which,  I  mean,  if  any  young  actress  comes 
up  in  New  York  and  creates  a  furor  by  her  beauty,  she  first 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  fast  young  club  and  society  man, 
and,  after  she  has  run  the  gauntlet  among  them  for  a  year, 
and  arrived  at  the  point  where  she  has  been  considered  a 
bit  passes,  John  Stetson  comes  nobly  up  and  takes  her  under 
his  protection.     He   usually  allows   the  lady  to  enjoy   the 
pleasure  of  his  society  for  twelve  months,  when  she  is  at 
once  shipped  to  the  boundless  West  as  leading  lady  of  a  hur- 
riedly  organized  combination.      The  combination  goes   to 
pieces  somewhere  in  Minnesota  or  Nevada,  and  the  girl 
starts  to  walk  home.     By  the  time  she  arrives  here  Mr.  Stet- 
son has  forgotten  her,  or  she  has  decided  to  forget  him,  and 
he  looks  around  for  another  girl  who  has  been  molded  by  a 
year's  experience.     Stetson  has  a  great  reputation  here,  but 
it  is  not  one  which  most  men  would  enjoy.     He  never  con- 
siders that  he  is  a  fast  liver  or  a  very  good  fellow,  but  he  be- 
lieves in  his  own  intellectuality  and  his  conversational  abili- 
ties with  a  childlike  faith  which  nothing  can  alter.     He  is 
the  man  who  went  fishing  with  Judge  Andrews  one  day,  two 
summers  ago,  got  violently  sea-sick  in  the  lower  bay,  and 
stayed  so  for  five  hours.     When  he  got  home  he  jumped  off 
the  boat  from  the  deck,  raised  his  hand  to  heaven,  and 
yelled  :  "  Thank  heaven,  I  am  on  vice-versa  again."     Then 
he  looked  around  proudly,  and  said  :  "  By  George,  gentle- 
men, I'm  not  much  of  a  fisherman,  but  you  bet  your  life  I 
understand  Greek  every  day  in  the  week."  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  April  12,  1883.  I 


OUR    GERMAN    CITIZENS. 


Their  Numbers,  Distribution,  Politics,  and  Newspapers. 


The  census  of  1880  found  in  the  United  States  1,966,742 
persons  born  in  the  German  Empire,  says  E.  V.  Smalley,  in 
the  April  Lippincott.  Adding  to  this  number  38,663  who 
are  natives  of  Austria,  we  have  a  total  of  a  little  over  2,000,- 
000  of  citizens  born  in  German-speaking  countries.  This 
figure,  however,  by  no  means  measures  the  full  strength  of 
our  German  population.  To  arrive  at  this  we  must  take 
into  account  all  the  persons  born  in  this  country  of  German 
parents,  because  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
much  Germans  as  their  immediate  ancestors,  speaking,  as 
they  do,  the  German  language,  and  accustomed  from  inlancy 
to  German  manners  and  ways  of  thought.  The  census  re- 
turns warrant  us  in  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  the  for- 
eign-bom to  ascertain  the  number  having  both  parents  of 
foreign  birth.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  Germans,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  element  of  our  kaleidoscopic  pop- 
ulation numbers  at  least  4,000,000  souls,  without  including 
the  old  German  element,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  in  New  York,  and  Eastern  Ohio,  which  must  go 
back  nearly  a  century  to  reach  a  foreign  ancestry.  Here, 
then,  is  a  German  population  equal  to  that  of  a  second-rate 
European  power — a  population  double  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria — a  population  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  distribution  of  the  German  population 
in  this  country  is  a  curious  study.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  are  almost  entirely  free  from  this  element ;  so 
is  central  Massachusetts,  and  also  the  portion  of  that  State 
lying  southeast  of  Boston.  Eastern  Connecticut,  too,  has 
been  skipped  by  the  Germans  ;  but  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  along  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Housatonic  rivers,  they  are  somewhat  numerous. 
With  the  exception  of  this  district,  which  is  practically  a  de- 
pendence of  New  York  city,  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
New  England  is  almost  destitute  of  a  Teutonic  admixture. 
Beginning  at  New  Rochelle,  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  dense 
German  settlement,  embracing  New  York  city,  and  extend- 
ing across  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  interior  of 
New  York  Germans  are  scarce,  but  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  at  Buffalo,  along  the  Niagara  River,  and  on  the 
Lake  Shore  for  twenty  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  the  country  is 
full  of  them.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  a  moderate  quota, 
but  at  and  around  Erie  they  abound.  In  Ohio  they  consti- 
tute a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Sandusky,  and  Cincinnati,  ana  the  country  surrounding  those 
cities.  On  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  Cincinnati  to 
its  mouth,  they  have  many  settlements ;  but  the  regions 
where  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  West  are  Eastern  Wis- 
consin for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  back  from  Lake 
Michigan,  Chicago  and  its  vicinity,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  the  country  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  and  Omaha.  In  the  South  there 
is  scarcely  any  German  population  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count, save  in  Western  Texas,  where  there  are  several  large 
and  prosperous  communities,  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
California  has  a  moderate  German  population  around  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  German  settlement  outside  of 
the  large  cities  is  its  preference  for  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and 
livers.  The  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  are  the 
favorite  abodes  of  our  rural  German  population.  Perhaps 
the  facility  with  which  the  grape  can  be  cultivated  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  choice  of  locality  ;  but  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case  with  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  rather  frigid 
and  fruitless  region.  The  charms  of  natural  scenery  are 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  German  mind,  and  this  character- 
istic may  have  led  to  their  preference  for  the  picturesque 
valleys  of  Western  rivers  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  number  of  German-born  inhabitants  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States  was  found  by  the  census  of  1880  to  be 
as  follows  ;  New  York,  163,482  ;  Chicago,  75,205  ;  Philadel- 
phia, 55,769;  Brooklyn,  55,339!  St.  Louis,  54,901;  Cincin- 
nati, 46,157;  Baltimore,  34,051;  Milwaukee,  31,483;  Buf- 
falo, 25,543;  Cleveland,  25,170;  San  Francisco,  19,928; 
Newark,  17,628;  Louisville,  13,463.  To  the  native  German 
element  in  these  cities  we  must,  as  I  have  shown  before,  add 
all  the  children  bom  in  this  country  of  German  parents. 
Making  this  addition,  we  shall  find  New  York  ranking  after 
Berlin  and  Vienna  as  the  third  German  city  in  the  world, 
and  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  coming  close  up  to 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  Dresden.  Boston,  it  will  be  seen, 
makes  no  figure  in  the  above  list.  It  is  the  only  large  city 
in  the  country  where  the  Germans  are  not  found  in  large 
numbers.  The  Germans  take  an  active  part  in  our  politics  ; 
but  they  are  much  less  clannish  than  the  Irish,  and  rarely 
vote  in  a  body,  unless  it  be  to  defeat  a  party  or  a  party- 
leader  responsible  for  some  measure  of  legislation  affecting 
their  personal  liberty.  In  the  East,  as  a  rule,  the  Germans 
vote  with  the  Democrats.  In  that  section  their  political  bias 
dates  from  a  period  when  the  foreign  immigrant,  of  whatever 
race,  found  in  the  Democratic  fold  his  natural  shelter.  The 
old  German  element  in  Pennsylvania  is  stubbornly  Demo- 
cratic. It  got  its  set  about  1830,  when  the  land  policy  of 
the  Whigs  looked  to  the  sales  01  the  Government  domain  in 
large  tracts,  and  that  of  the  Democrats  favored  breaking  it 
up  into  small  parcels.  In  the  Western  States  the  Germans 
are  for  the  most  part  Republicans.  They  emigrated  after 
the  revolution  of  184S,  and,  finding  the  questions  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  territories  and  the  restriction  of  slavery  para- 
mount when  they  began  to  take  part  in  our  politics,  they 
espoused  the  Republican  side.  The  war  confirmed  their 
allegiance.  It  was  slackened  a  good  deal  by  General  Grant's 
administration,  and  large  bodies  of  them  left  the  party  in 
1872;  but  the  financial  agitation  of  recent  years  brought 
most  of  these  wanderers  back  again.  It  would  probably  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  Germans 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  are  Republicans,  and  two-thirds  of 
those  in  the  East  Democrats.  In  the  South  the  German  ele- 
ment, which  is  small  and  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  acts  pretty  solidly  with  the  Democrats. 
A  prosperous  and  influential  German  press  ex 
United  States,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred 
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ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


Tuesday  evening  last  there  was  a  house  at  the  "California 
which  must  have  done  the  manager's  heart  good.  It  is  many 
weeks  since  he  has  seen  such  a  gathering  within  his  doors. 
And  the  close  of  the  Vokes  season  must  have  seemed  like 
awakening  from  a  nightmare.  The  last  time  I  was  there  the 
young  person  called  Miss  Sanson  advanced  to  the  footlights, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  play,  with  that  air  of  importance 
which  always  betrays  to  the  audience  the  fact  that  an  actor 
or  actress  thinks  he  or  she  is  going  to  make  a  point.  Miss 
Sanson  delivered  herself  of  this  : 

"  I  deny  the  allegation  and  I  defy  the  alligator." 

The  audience  gazed  at  each  other  with  the  looks  of  mourn- 
ers at  a  funeral.  It  was  indeed  ghoul-like,  the  resurrection 
of  this  brave  old  jest,  which  has  done  yeoman's  service  in 
its  day.     I  fled  shuddering  from  the  dreadful  scene. 

But  there  was  a  change  on  Monday  night.  The  dismal 
array  of  empty  benches  had  given  place  to  a  packed  house. 
There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  about  it,  but  not  an  air  of 
welcome.  There  was  an  impalpable  feeling  in  the  air,  which 
might  be  expressed  thus  : 

"  We  have  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  see  you,  and  we  fear 
that  you  may  be  frauds.  We  have  seen  so  many  much  be- 
trumpeted  shows,  which  turned  out  to  be  frauds.  You  may 
be  innocent,  but  you  must  prove  that  you  are  not  guilty." 

With  this  feeling  in  the  air  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
the  troupe's  reception  and  playing  were  both  rather  cold  at 
first.  But  the  audience  gradually  warmed  up,  and  as  they 
did  so,  so  did  the  players.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act 
there  was  an  outburst  of  stormy  applause,  such  as  I  have 
not  heard  for  many  a  day.  Most  of  it,  by  the  way,  was  due 
to  Carleton. 

Miss  Post  and  Miss  Cottrelly  have  both  changed,  and 
both  for  the  better.     Miss  Post  has  grown  stouter,  and  Miss 

Cottrelly  has  grown well,  not  exactly  thinner,  but  at  all 

events,  not  quite  so  stout  as  she  was.  However,  the  Cot- 
trelly is  wonderfully  well  preserved.  When  one  considers 
that  she  has  a  fourteen-year-old  son,  she  looks  phenome- 
nally yojng.  It  would  be  better  for  her  if  she  did  not  have 
to  appear  in  breeks,  and  if,  so  appearing,  the  exigencies  of  a 
species  of  Amazonian  march  did  not  occasionally  require 
her  to  turn  away  from  the  audience. 

Miss  Post  received  a  number  of  flower-pieces,  among  them 
one  appirently  representing  a  comet,  and  which  was  the 
ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was  carried  upon 
the  stage.  I  object  to  a  couple  of  shock-headed  supers  lug- 
ging a  trumpery  flower-piece  out  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
nineteenth  century  into  Portugal  and  the  fifteenth. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  masculine  side  of  the  troupe  is 
stronger  than  the  other.  Carleton  and  Perugini  are  the 
stars.  The  tenor's  voice  is  somewhat  impaired,  but  he  han- 
dles it  with  much  skill.  And  he  acts,  too,  with  a  finish  and 
grace  which  one  rarely  sees  on  the  comic  opera  stage.  C  rle- 
ton's  voice  is  as  fine  as  ever,  and  he  has  much  improved  in 
acting  since  he  was  here  years  ago  with  the  Hess  troupe.  In 
short,  the  two  singers  are  a  couple  of  fine,  handsome,  dash- 
ing fellows,  and  manly  ones  withal.  I'll  warrant  you  their 
mail  will  be  a  large  one  from  the  amorous  girlette  and  Miss 
Peccavi. 

The  chorus  is  a  numerous  one,  and  very  carefully  drilled. 
The  girls  are  pretty,  and  handsomely  costumed.  They  some 
of  them  seem  to  come  from  the  flotsam  thrown  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  lyric  sea  after  the  wreck  of  the  Comly-Barton 
troupe.  In  fact,  two  of  the  young  ladies — possibly  thriftier 
than  the  others — wear  peculiar  costumes,  with  white  leather 
boots  and  jerkins,  which  were  worn  in  "  Madame  Favart.'" 

The  most  effective  costumes  are  those  worn  in  the 
"  Chorus  of  Doctors."  They  are  very  quaint  and  pretty, 
although  by  no  means  gaudy. 

All  the  costumes,  in  fact,  are  handsome.  Perugini,  proba- 
bly, bears  away  the  palm.  His  costumes  are  exceeding  rich, 
accurate,  and  well  selected  as  regards  colors. 

There  is  a  comedian  in  the  troupe,  called  Wilson,  who  has 
been  here  before  in  some  capacity — I  think  with  a  variety 
troupe.  He  suggests  the  individual  who  played  "  Cholley 
Duno,"  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  striking  his  girl  with  a 
feather.  He  is  most  amusing,  although  his  fun  belongs 
rather  to  bouffe  than  comic  opera.  By  the  way,  he  bears 
a  most  marked  resemblance,  in  voice,  speech,  and  manner, 
to  a  certain  poet,  who  is  now,  in  a  certain  sea-girt  isle,  living 
a  South  Sea  Idyl. 

*** 
There  was  a  curious  uncertainty  among  the  audience  as 
to  the  plot.  The  queen  gives  a  lace  handkerchief  to  Cer- 
vantes, with  these  words  written  upon  it :  "A  queen  loves 
you,  yet  are  you  no  king."  There  were  three  explanations 
to  this  : 

First — the  queen  was  in  love  with  Cervantes,  and  false  to 
her  husband. 

Second — the  queen  was  in  love  with  her  husband,  and 
sent  this  to  him  in  order  to  force  him  to  throw  aside  his  in- 
dolent and  pleasure-loving  disposition,  and  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
premier. 

Third — the  first  half  of  the  first  supposition  Is  correct,  but 
the  queen  is  not  false  to  her  husband.  Her  lapse  is  but  a 
girlish  folly,  and  she  avails  herself  of  the  second  theory  in 
order  to  clear  her  skirts  of  scandal. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  three  theories  is  correct.  I 
never  fash  myself  much  about  the  plots  of  operas.  It  is  a 
boast  of  mine  that  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  the  plot  of 
"  Trovatore." 

*** 
Whenever  I  am  doomed  to  go  anywhere  in  a  street-car, 
(the  whilk  I  hate,  and  rarely  do),  I  always  use  my  time  in 
studying  the  other  passengers.  This  is  a  study  not  without 
its  interest,  and  may  be  pursued  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
except  in  the  case  of  good-looking  young  women,  who  either 
bridle  and  look  offended,  or  else  smirk  and  look  conscious. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  unpleasant.  Why  should 
rmt  [,  ii  it  so  pleaseth  me,  gaze  on  a  pretty  girl  ? 

i:i.»t  about  my  fellow-passengers — I   delight  in  mentally 

.Lowing  them  to  their  homes,  of  which  I  conjure  up  mental 

itographs.    I  delight  in  furnishing  them  forth  with  a  full 


set  of  motives  and  intentions.  I  delight  in  analyzing  their 
thoughts  from  their  faces,  and  in  determining  what  they  are 
thinking  of  one  another.  And  I  don't  suppose  that  I  am 
wrong  more  than  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  possible  hundred. 

The  car  stops.  Enter — a  Woman  with  a  Basket.  She 
places  the  basket  upon  my  toes  while  she  goes  to  the  box  to 
pay  her  fare.  She  returns,  looks  at  me,  and  quickly  removes 
the  basket  from  my  side  of  her  to  the  other  side  of  her. 
From  this  guarded  action  it  is  evident  that  she  has  doubts 
as  to  my  honesty.  But  then  she  needn't  have.  The  basket 
apparently  contains  liver.     I  am  not  fond  of  liver. 

Enter — a  Young  Girl.  She  pays  her  fare,  and,  sitting 
down,  takes  from  her  still  open  purse  a  paper,  which  she  in- 
spects. It  is  held  at  such  an  angle  that  I  can  not  help  but 
see  it.     It  runs  something  like  this  : 

Office  of  Blank  &  Blank,  Real  Estate  and  House  Agents,  > 

San  Francisco, ,  1882.  J 

Received  of. for  rent  of  premises  No 

Street,  the  sum  of  Eight  Doitars.  BLANK  &  BLANK, 

Per  yvgend. 


"  What  manner  of  place,  in  heaven's  name,"  I  muse,  "can 
be  rented  for  eight  dollars  a  month  ?  Even  a  single  room 
at  that  price  would  be  a  poor  one.  And  this  evidently  rep- 
resents a  house,  or  part  of  a  tenement.  Eight  dollars  a 
month  !  "  and  I  look  curiously  at  the  girl. 

She  has  replaced  the  receipt  by  this  time,  and  is  looking 
out  of  window.  She  is  not  unhandsome.  True,  the  brow 
is  a  little  low,  the  chin  a  little  retreating,  the  eyes  a  lit- 
tle shifty,  the  expression  a  little  trivial.  But  what  would 
you?  Her  life  has  been  dull  and  sordid,  her  surroundings 
commonplace  and  low.  We  can  not  grow  figs  from  thistles 
any  more  now  than  in  the  days  of  Christ. 

Poor  little  girl !  Ornamentation — the  feminine  love  for 
gauds — bursts  out  through  points  in  her  shabby  envelope  of 
ulster.  There  is  a  pinchbeck  pin  at  throat,  which  once  held 
four  artificial  pearls ;  two  are  gone,  and  the  two  remaining 
ones  plaintively  call  attention  to  the  absence  of  their  sisters. 
On  her  wrist  is  a  bangle  made  of  ten-cent  pieces,  the  which 
bangle  requires  much  turning  and  twisting  over  the  shabby 
black  Mousquetaire  glove.  O  Goddess  Fashion  !  The 
gloves  are  black,  they  are  most  palpably  dyed,  and  there  are 
holes  in  them— yet  are  they  Mousquetaire. 

If  the  gloves  are  in  the  fashion,  the  boots  are  not — high- 
heeled,  with  brass  tips,  yet  trim  and  natty  boots,  withal. 
The  American  girl,  no  matter  how  poor,  is  as  finicky  about 
her  feet  as  is  the  Parisienne. 

The  shifty,  beady  black  eyes  have  finally  met  my  gaze, 
and  I  must  turn  away.  But  I  do  so  with  a  world  of  compas- 
sion in  my  mind  for  the  shabby  little  girl  with  the  pinchbeck 
pin.  For  two  roads  lie  before  her,  one  of  which  she  will 
take.  Either  her  bright  eyes  and  slender  figure  will  attract 
the  gaze  of  some  lustful  one,  and  she  will  be  "ruined" 
(which  "ruin"  to  her  would  mean  the  ultimate  wearing  of 
real  diamonds,  of  silks,  of  saiins,  and  sealskins — I  question 
whether  it  would  mean  more),  or  else  she  will  marry  one  of 
her  kind — some  young  mechanic,  for  whom  she  will  work 
like  a  slave,  and  to  whom  she  will  bear  many  children.  This 
is  what  she  should  do — this  is  what  the  books  call  being  vir- 
tuous and  happy. 

Go  on,  poor,  shabby,  little  girl.  Pass  out  of  my  pages. 
You  have  my  good  wishes.  My  benison  would  do  you  no 
good. 

Enter — a  Man  with  a  Rubber  Air  Cushion.  He  gravely 
proceeds  to  blow  it  up.  The  passengers  gaze  on  him  with  a 
fascination  not  unmixed  with  fear.  They  evidently  think  he 
may  be  O'Dynamite  Rossa,  or  some  other  Fenian  fellow. 
But  he  finishes  inflating  it,  and  having  done  so,  seats  him- 
self upon  it  so  unconcernedly  that  it  is  evident  he  has  done 
so  many  times. 

Enter — a  Shabby  Man  of  forty-five.  He  is  the  ruin  of  a 
dandy  ;  in  spite  of  his  worn  and  shabby  clothing,  relics  of 
his  dandyism  cling  around  him  still.  Drink  has  wrought 
his  fall ;  his  nose  burns  with  a  dull,  Pompeiian-red  glow  ;  his 
eyes  are  watery,  and  there  are  bistrous  rings  around  them  ; 
a  faint  odor  of  whisky  accompanies  and  pervades  him.  Yet 
his  shabby  coat,  frayed  almost  into  tatters  at  pockets  and 
lappels,  is  scrupulously  brushed  ;  his  visible  linen  at  wrists 
and  throat  is  white;  his  cravat  is  not  glossy,  but  it  is  smartly 
tied  ;  and  his  fast  blanching  hair,  which  is  curling,  and  longer 
than  men  wear  it  now,  is  arranged  with  much  grace.  His 
broken,  gaping  shoes  are  carefully  polished,  and  there  is  a 
certain  jaunty  and  dignified  air  about  him  as  he  walks  through 
the  car.  Poor  old  ruin  !  Drink  has  killed  your  self-respect, 
and  perhaps  blasted  your  life,  but  it  has  not  killed  your  dan- 
dyism. 

Enter — a  Pretty  Woman.  She  is  very  well  dressed — 
perhaps  too  well  dressed.  People  too  well  dressed  should 
not  travel  in  bobtail  cars;  yet  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
With  rustling  of  silken  skirts,  and  gathering  of  sealskin  folds, 
she  seats  herself,  and  endeavors  to  look  unconscious  of  the 
stares  of  all  the  other  women  in  the  car.  She  almost  suc- 
ceeds. Yet  it  is  a  terrible  ordeal.  There  is  the  cold  and 
cruel  stare  of  the  woman  who  is  dressed  almost  but  not  quite 
so  well  as  she — the  woman  at  whom  all  the  others  stared 
before  the  new-comer  came.  Then  there  are  the  other 
stares — the  stare  of  interest,  the  stare  of  disapproval,  the 
stare  of  vacuity,  and  the  simple,  broad,  inoffensively  offensive, 
and  almost  cow-like  stare  of  a  stolid  German  girl.  Yet  is 
hers  the  least  reprehensible,  because  it  is  so  innocent.  The 
others  should  know,  if  they  do  not,  that  it  is  impolite  to 
stare.  The  coarsest  of  men  will,  as  a  rule,  turn  away  their 
eyes  when  they  meet  yours.  It  takes  women  to  beat  them. 
Enter — a  Tramp — grimy,  unshaven,  greasy,  and  tipsy. 
He  is  tipsy,  greasy,  unshaven,  and  grimy  enough  to  feel  a 
forlorn  satisfaction  in  the  disgust  he  inspires.  Even  the 
conductor  looks  at  him  doubtfully  as  he  enters,  but  he  pro- 
duces five  cents,  and  the  conductor's  fears  are  allayed.  To 
this  official  he  is  not  a  human  being — he  is  Five  Cents. 
The  greasy  tramp  looks  around,  and  carefully  selects  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  pretty  woman  in  the  sealskin.  She 
recoils,  as  she  can  not  very  well,  help  doing,  for  he  would 
make  any  one  keck.  The  greasy  tramp  looks  into  her  face 
with  a  hideous,  alcoholic  leer,  and  then  gazes  around  the  car 
for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  jokeful  neighborhood  to 
the  pretty  woman.  No  one  gives  it,  and  his  bleared  eyes 
fall  to  the  floor,  and  there  remain  fixed. 

Enter — a  Smart  Business  Man,  with  quick,  snappy  eyes. 
and  a  brusque  manner;  goes  to  box;  pays  fare;  takes  rapid 


survey  of  car  ;  no  acquaintances  ;  takes  out  pocket-book  ; 
opens  it  with  a  snap  ;  falls  to  figures. 

Enter — a  Very  Dirty  Working-man.  Evidently  a  coal- 
heaver,  a  machinist,  or  something  of  the  sort,  for  the  dirt 
and  grime  seem  inlaid  into  his  very  epidermis.  He  seats 
himself  beside  the  smart  business  man,  who  quickly  moves  up 
about  three  inches.     To  him  the  grimy  workman,  loquitur  : 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  hey?  Ain't  I  as  good  as 
you  are  ?  " 

Smart  Business  Man — "  Possibly  you  are,  my  friend,  pos- 
sibly you  are,  but  I  am  a  d — d  sight  cleaner." 

* 
*  * 

"  Zulano,"  said  Lex  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  want  you  to 
accompany  me  to  a  rather  peculiar  gathering  this  evening." 

"Whither?"  quoth  I. 

"  To  a  spiritualistic  stance." 

"  It  would  only  bore  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  have  been  to 
several,  and  I  know." 

"But  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  going." 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Lex,  with  some  shamefacedness,  "to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  spirit  of  a  certain  uncle 
of  mine,  who  died  not  long  since,  is  to  be  communicated  with 
at  the  stance  of  a  certain  medium — Mrs.  So-and-so.  Of 
course  you  understand  I  know  it's  all  nonsense,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  spiritualism,  but  still  I'd  like  to  go  and  see  what 
there  is  in  it,  you  see." 

"And  those  who  came  to  scoff"  remained  to  pray,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"What's  that?" 

"  Nothing.     Can  she  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ?" 

"  She  says  so.     Come  along." 

So  we  went. 

*** 

I  do  not  know  why  everything  connected  with  spirits  and 
spiritualism  should  be  so  essentially  bourgeois — so  very  vul- 
gar. I  never  saw  a  medium  yet  who  was  not  a  common- 
looking  person.  I  never  attended  a  stance  yet  where  the 
surroundings  were  not  commonplace.  And  I  never  was  at 
one  of  these  gatherings  where  most  of  the  attendants  were 
not  either  commonplace,  or  vulgar,  or  both. 

This  one  was  not  an  exception.  It  was  in  a  shabbily  fur- 
nished apartment,  consisting  of  two  rooms  over  a  cheap 
restaurant.  A  general  odor  of  boiled  things  pervaded  the 
apartment — in  this  particular  instance  that  of  corned-beef 
and  cabbage.  I  am  not  fond  of  boiled  things,  and  if  there 
is  any  one  boiled  thing  that  I  detest  more  than  corned-beef 
it  is  boiled  cabbage. 

However,  there  we  were,  and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  such 
spirits  as  would  materialize  might  forget  their  noses  in  the 
process. 

*** 

There  was  the  usual  sprinkling  of  long-haired  men  with 
that  flabby,  washed-out  appearance  peculiar  to  male  spirit- 
ualists ;  of  scrawny,  vinegary-looking  women,  with  the  acid- 
ity characteristic  of  female  spiritualists  ;  and  of  frowsy,  fat, 
and  vulgar-looking  women,  with  the  unwashed  and  dowdy 
appearance  common  to  mediums. 

The  proceedings  began,  as  usual,  with  the  collection  of 
"  a  dollar  all  round,  please."  The  visiting  mediums  also 
complied  with  this — I  suppose  the  dollar  they  blew  in  was 
refunded  to  them  in  the  back  parlor.  Then  the  attendant 
sprite  who  collected  the  money  placed  everybody  in  posi- 
tions agreeable  to  her,  with  the  visiting  mediums  nearest  the 
cabinet ;  she  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp,  turned  out  the  gas, 
and  the  medium  entered  the  cabinet. 

The  attendant  sprite  at  the  coal-oil  lamp — let  us  call  her 
Kerosena — turned  down  the  wick  of  her  odoriferous  charge, 
and  admonished  us  not  to  touch  the  spirits  if  they  came  out 
of  the  cabinet. 

"  They  was  a  man  here  at  the  last  jwunce,"  remarked 
Kerosena,  "who  wa'n't  no  genlemun.  He  ketched  a-holt  of 
Siar-eye  when  she  come  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  before  she 
could  git  back  the  mejum  fainted.  She  haint  bea  able  to 
git  out  of  her  bed  for  two  days.  I  hope  they  won't  be  no 
sech  goin's-on  to-night." 

We  all  assured  her  in  inarticulate  murmurs  that  there 
would  be  no  such  goings-on.  The  visiting  mediums  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  for  the  villain  who  had  so  acted  by 
snorts  of  wrath,  and  the  proceedings  began. 

* 

*  * 

There  was  the  usual  blowing  of  trumpets  and  ringing  of 
bells,  which  articles  had  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  before 
the  performance  began.  Finally  a  weak,  childish  voice 
piped  ; 

"  How  de  do,  everybody?" 

There  was  a  buzz  in  the  circle,  and  the  visiting  mediums 
replied  :  "  How  de  do,  Effie?" 

"That  is  the  spirit  of  Effie,"  remarked  Kerosena,  solemnly, 
"  a  gal  seven  year  old." 

The  curtains  parted,  and  at  the  aperture  could  be  dimly 
seen  a  face,  apparently  crowned  with  light  hair.  It  was  at 
about  the  height  from  the  ground  of  a  child  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  a  medium  kneeling  down).  The  conversation  with  the 
child  continued  for  some  time,  and  finally  another  spirit  was 
asked  for,  who  also  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  the  habitue's — 
one  "Mr.  Gordon."  While  "Mr.  Gordon"  was  being  al- 
lowed time  in  which  to  take  off  his  childish  habiliments, 
Kerosena  intoned  full  sweetly  through  her  nose  "The  Sweet 
By-and-By."  The  rest  of  us  joined  in,  in  various  keys  and 
with  divers  startling  effects.  I  sang-myself.  I  may  remark 
parenthetically  that  it  has  been  said  of  my  singing  by  dis- 
gusted friends  that  it  would  kill  a  dog.  I  never  tried  it,  how- 
ever.    I  am  rather  fond  of  dogs. 

* 

*  * 

After  our  mournful  melody  had  run  its  dreadful  course 
through  two  stanzas,  "Mr.  Gordon"  introduced  himself. 
"Mr.  Gordon  "  spoke  through  a  trumpet.  The  distinction 
between  his  voice  and  "Effie's"  was  thus  more  marked. 
"  Mr.  Gordon's"  conversation  was  interesting  only  by  reason 
of  his  awful  grammar,  and  he  soon  withdrew. 

Kerosena  cleared  her  throat,  and  began  "  Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee."  The  rest  of  us  joined.  As  I  value  my  salvation, 
I  am  rather  glad  that  we  were  no  nearer.  If  our  Deity  is 
the  vengeful  Hebraic  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  would 
have  annihilated  us  as  he  did  the  cities  of  the  plain,  by  fire 
from  heaven. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


s 


After  this  came  "  Star-eye."  "  Star-eye "  was  an  Indian 
maiden,  as  were  informed  by  Kerosena.  The  Indian  maiden 
materialized,  came  out,  and  skipped  around  the  room.  She 
was  about  the  same  height  as  the  medium,  about  the  same 
build,  and  used  a  peculiar  broken  English  in  which  figured 
the  same  animosity  against  English  grammar  which  had 
characterized  "Mr.  Gordon."  "Star-eye"  was  of  a  light  and 
playful  disposition.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling  "  Star- 
eye"  a  dizzy  thing. 

After  "  Star-eye"  had  retired,  Kerosena  began  "  Dearest 
sister,  thou  hast  left  us."  If  our  performance  before  was  re- 
markable, this  was  simply  extraordinary.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  strike  some  kind  of  a  second, 
which  varied  from  a  hollow  and  depressing  bass  to  a  higher 
but  even  more  melancholy  tenor,  finally  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, and  in  the  excess  of  his  musical  zeal  finished  the 
thing  oft  neatly  by  whistling  the  remainder  of  the  melody  in 
what  was  certainly  a  minor  key.  He  nearly  finished  me  too. 
I  would  not  have  blamed  any  sister  for  leaving.  In  fact,  I 
think  a  whole  family  would  have  been  justified  in  leaving 
under  the  circumstances. 

*** 

The  next  spirit  to  make  the  honor  of  our  acquaintance 
was  one  "  Katrina  Stillschweigen,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  did  not  quite  catch  the  name.  She  also  materialized  ;  she 
also  was  about  the  height  and  build  of  the  medium  ;  she  also 
came  into  the  room.  She  advanced  timidly,  and  uttered 
these  words  : 

"  Sprechen  sie  Deutsch?" 

"What  does  she  say?"  inquired  an  awe-stricken  devotee. 

"  It's  the  spirit  of  a  young  German  gal,"  replied  Kerosena. 
"  She  don't  speak  no  English.  Hain't  there  no  one  here  kin 
speak  German  ?  " 

I  modestly  put  myself  forward.  I  do  not  speak  German, 
but  I  did  not  think  the  medium  did  either,  and  I  wanted  to 
find  out. 

"  Yes,  I  speak  German,"  I  replied.  This  was  not  received 
as  cordially  by  the  spirit  as  I  would  have  liked,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  I  thus  addressed  her  : 

"  Mit  dem  Hute  in  der  Hand,  kommt  Man  durch  das 
ganze  Land." 

"Ja,"  replied  the  spirit. 

A  buzz  of  admiring  approval  ran  around  the  circle.  I  tried 
it  again: 

"  Bier  auf  Wein,  das  letze  sein ;  aber  Wein  auf  Bier,  schade 
nicht  mir." 

I  was  a  little  uncertain  about  this — not  about  the  senti- 
ment, but  the  construction — in  fact,  I  am  a  little  uncertain 
stili ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  the  spirit  re- 
sponded : 

"Ja." 

I  was  about  to  go  on  and  favor  them  with  a  few  stanzas 
from  Goethe  which  I  happened  to  remember,  when  my  friend 
Lex,  inspired  by  a  mean  spirit  of  jealousy,  interrupted.  He 
emitted  a  number  of  phrases  which  he  had  coined,  and  which 
bore  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  German.  The  spirit 
replied  to  him  in  the  affirmative  as  she  had  to  me,  and  then 
withdrew.     I  hope  she  understood  them.     I  know  he  didn't 

**« 

The  remaining  spirits  were  comparatively  uninteresting 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  all  used  the  same  kind  of  gram- 
mar, they  presented  no  points  of  interest.  It  is  true  that 
Lex's  uncle  at  last  showed  up,  but  inasmuch  as  he  displayed 
an  alarming  ignorance  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  he  died, 
and  had  been  apparently  so  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  un- 
grammatical  spirits  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  his  mother 
tongue  correctly,  Lex  was  rather  disgusted  with  him.  So 
was  I  when  he  announced  from  the  cabinet  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  see  his  nephew  any  afternoon  from  one  to  five  at 
a  private  sitting,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  five  dollars. 

At  this  point  Kerosena  turned  up  the  coal-oil  lamp,  and 
presently  the  medium  emerged.  She  looked  much  wearied, 
and  remarked  that  her  foot  was  asleep,  she  had  "  ben  set- 
ting still  fur  so  long." 

I  discovered  at  this  moment  that  another  woman  had  en- 
tered the  room  while  it  was  wrapped  in  darkness — a  woman 
who  was  not  uncomely— a  woman  with  black  eyes,  long 
lashes,  a  trim  figure,  and  a  devilish  neat  foot.  I  gazed  upon 
her  with  eyes  of  favor. 

But  the  visiting  mediums  surrounded  us,  and  importuned 
us  to  "give  the  medium  a  private  sitting."  I  declined  rather 
peremptorily,  on  the  ground  that  the  spirits  never  paid  any 
attention  to  me,  and  that  it  would  be  useless. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  medium,  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
haven't  had  no  manifestations  this  evening  ?" 

Inasmuch  as  she  knew  why  I  had  not  better  than  I  did,  I 
must  confess  that  this  question  rather  staggered  me.  I  was 
staggered  again  when  the  black-eyed  woman  informed  me 
that  if  I  were  to  give  the  medium  a  private  sitting  I  should 
probably  experience  some  manifestations.  "I  have  been 
more  successful  in  my  private  sittings  than  my  public  ones," 
she  added. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  cried  I,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  too 
are  a  medium?" 

"  Yes." 

I  was  just  about  reconsidering  my  hasty  determination 

concerning  private  sittings,  when  Lex  dragged  me  away.     I 

wish  I  had  not  been  quite  so  positive. 

* 
*  * 

When  I  got  home  I  told  Zulana  about  the  affair,  and  un- 
fortunately for  myself  I  mentioned  the  black-eyed  medium. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  demanded,   "that  you 
wanted  to  arrange  for  a  private  sitting  with  a  creature  like 
that  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear,"  I  replied.  "  You  see,  I— er— I 
merely  wanted  to  arrange  about  one  for  Lex.  He  is  interested 
in  this  subject— he  is  what  they  call  '  an  inquirer.'  I  care 
nothing  at  all  about  it — nothing  in  the  world." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously,.but  I  put  on  my  Look  of 
Brazen  Innocence.  (No.  4— I  only  use  it  in  extreme  cases.) 
It  pulled  me  through.  She  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lex  next 
day,  however,  and  I'm  rather  afraid  he's  in  a  mess.  How- 
ever,it'll  be  a  lesson  to  him.  It's  not  an  unmixed  evil,  either. 
I  he  fact  that  he  is  innocent  now  will  enable  him  to  make 
lots  of  capital  to  draw  on  some  time  when  he  isn't.  He'll  be 
grateful  to  me  some  time.    Not  this  time,  though. 

Zulano. 


SOCIETY. 


The  wedding  of  C.  A.  Spreckels  to  Miss  Orrie  Dore 
was  a  quiet  affair  at  the  house  of  the  groom's  father.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  the  wedding  and  reception  at  the  house  nf 
the  bride's  mother  ;  but,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Claus  Spreck- 
els, a  change  was  made  in  the  arrangements.  The  house 
was  beautifully  arranged  with  flowers,  and  a  wedding  break- 
fast followed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Sprecher,  successor  to  Doctor  Hemphill,  onlv 
the  immediate  relatives  assisting.  The  newly  married  couple 
left  on  the  afternoon  train  for  New  York,  where  they  will  re- 
main until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  they  will  go  to 
Europe  for  six  months. 

One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the  season,  quite  rivaling 
anv  in  floral  decoration,  was  that  of  Mr.  G.  Stuart  Simmons 
to  Miss  Mattie  Peterson,  daughter  of  Captain  S.  B.  Peterson 
of  Rincon  Hill,  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Howard  Presby 
terian  Church  on  Mission  Street.  The  scene  on  enterine 
the  church  was  extremely  effective.  The  two  arches  which 
spanned  the  entrance  to  the  centre  aisles  were  of  variegated 
flowers,  while  those  approaching  the  altar  bore  the  letters  S. 
P.  in  pink  and  cream  immortelles,  surmounted  at  the  top  bv 
a  pair  of  doves.  The  altar-rail  was  artistically  entwined  with 
devices  in  various  forms  and  variegated  hues.  Stands  of  palm 
finished  the  sides,  a  pillow  in  fine  white  flowers  and  the  scar- 
let letters  S.  P.  forming  the  centre-piece.  The  ushers.  Frank 
B.  Peterson,  George  Bernhardt,  George  Page,  and  Charles 
Woods,  acted  as  advance  guard  to  the  group  of  pretty  brides- 
maids who  followed,  six  in  number,  all  dressed  alike  in  cream- 
white  surah  silk  with  variegated  corsage  bouquets  :  Miss 
Hattie  Peterson,  Miss  Blanche  Simmons,  Miss  Lillie  O'Con- 
ner,  Miss  M.  Nelson,  Miss  Georgie  Richards,  and  Miss  Byra 
Anderson.  Then  followed  the  bride  in  a  dress  of  white  silk 
and  garniture  of  Spanish  lace,  forming  a  tablier  over  the 
front ;  corsage  high,  finished  with  illusion  ruff  and  tieht 
sleeves  ;  diamond  ornaments  completed  the  costume,  with  a 
veil  of  tulle  caught  by  orange  blossoms.  She  was  escorted 
to  the  altar  by  her  father,  where  the  best  man,  Fred.  Peter- 
son, brother  of  the  bride,  attended  the  groom.  Doctor  Mc- 
Kenzie,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  clergymen,  officiated. 
A  reception  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father  was  numerous- 
ly attended.  There  the  floral  decorations  were  no  less  at- 
tractive than  in  the  church.  The  couple  went  to  Monterey 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  are  now  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  On 
their  return  they  will  visit  Portland,  Oregon. 

Tuesday  evening  the  regular  reception  at  the  Tevis  man- 
sion was  an  occasion  of  more  than  usual  importance,  as  Mrs. 
Louise  Breckinridge  improved  the  opportunity  by  enter- 
taining a  select  number  of  her  friends  on  the  event  of  her 
return  from  the  East.  Music  and  dancing  were  indulged  in 
and  an  elaborate  collation  served. 

Friday  evening  the  residence  of  Judge  Sanderson  was  en- 
livened by  a  charity  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bovs'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dorcas  Society, 
which  is  composed  of  young  girls  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  doing  all  they  could,  in  an  un- 
pretentious way,  for  the  last  year.  The  members  are  Helen 
Otis,  Nellie  Smedberg,  Amy  Beals,  Josephine  Sanderson. 
Mabel  Eddy,  Laura  Bates,  Helen  Landers,  Mabel  Yost,  and 
Marian  Sanderson.  Several  ladies  kindly  donated  the  re- 
freshments and  music,  that  all  the  proceeds  might  be  clear 
gain.  They  were  assisted  by  many  of  our  society  belles, 
and  dancing  and  music  concluded  the  evening's  programme 

Simultaneous  with  the  artists' reception,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  e"lite  of  the  city,  was  the  Zeitska  reception, 
which  called  together  a  large  and  appreciative  audience, 
who  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  musical  programme.  The 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  execution  of  two  piano  solos 
bySignor  Galvanni  from  Venice.  Among  those  present  were : 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip.  fudge  Heydenfeldt, 
Judge  Lawler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  T.  Dargie. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon.  Miss  L.  De  Long,  Mr.  F.  Chevalier, 
Mr.  Page,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Niebaum,  Mr.  G.  L.  Woods,  Mr  Boyd 
of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Hamlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Yale  Mr.  E  S 
Pillsbury,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  T.  Barry,  Professor  A.  L.  Mann  and  wife 
Mrs.  P.  Chrystal.  Miss  Chrystal,  the  Misses  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Noble.  Captain  A.  M.  Brown,  Mr.  Wakeman,  Miss  Chalmers,  Mrs. 
Charles  Kohler,  Miss  E.  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Sabla,  Mr.  E. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Uriosto. 

After  the  musical  exercises,  dancing  was  engaged  in  by 
the  young  people  present,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  guests 
repaired  to  the  dining-hall  to  partake  of  refreshments.  At 
one  o'clock  the  strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  ended  a 
pleasant  entertainment. 


Personal  Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  Hebay,  formerly  agricultural  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  California  immigration,  leaves  for  the 
East  May  first,  to  further  that  object  in  the  interest  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Honorable  E.  D.  Washburne,  late  Minister  to 
France,  and  presidential  candidate  in  the  last  campaign,  will  be  in  our 
city  in  a  few  days.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  Congressman  from  the 
Galena  district,  Illinois,  and,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  discovered  Grant. " 
A.  N.  Towne  has  returned  to  the  city  from  Monterey  quite  improved 
in  health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  will  make  Los  Angeles  their 
home.  Mrs.  Clay  M.  Greene  joined  her  husband  this  week  in  New 
York,  where  they  intend  to  remain  permanently.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett 
left  Boston  the  nineteenth  to  return  home  after  a  year's  absence.  To- 
day a  reception  and  dance  inaugurates  the  opening  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  for  the  season.  Captain  Goodall  is  entertaining  Miss 
Frances  WiUard  and  her  secretary,  Miss  Gordon,  who  arrived  Tuesday 
from  the  East.  Her  first  reception  was  held  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  day  of  her  arrival.  As  her  time  will  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  she  will  be  unable  to  engage  in  the  interchange  of 
any  social  courtesies.  J.  R.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  scion  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  family  of  New  York,  is  at  present  in  this  city  and  do- 
mesticated at  the  Palace.  Attorney-General  Marshall  is  down  from 
Sacramento  and  is  stopping  at  the  Grand.  The  duties  of  his  office  will 
not  necessitate  his  making  his  permanent  home  in  Sacramento.  The 
Reverend  W.  H.  Piatt  arrived  from  Rochester  to-day.  His  services 
will  be  in  immediate  requisition  for  several  matrimonially  inclined.  He 
will  unite  John  Boyd  to  Miss  Louise  Arner,  niece  of  the  late  Daniel 
Cook  ;  the  wedding  is  announced  to  occur  on  the  first  proximo.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  were  in  New  York  the  seventeenth.  Robert 
Barton,  who  is  residing  in  Fresno,  is  in  the  city  and  at  the  Palace. 
Many  of  the  society  people  seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  German  custom 
of  feting  and  congratulating  the  newly  engaged.  Mr.  William  New- 
hall  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Bessie  Slade,  also  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  and  his 
fiancee,  Miss  Hatue  Rice,  were  the  recipients  of  a  delightfully  appointed 
supper  givenithem  by  Mrs.  David  Brown  at  her  residence,  corner  of 
Sacramento  and  Buchanan  streets.  The  floral  decorations  were  of 
great  beauty,  orange  blossoms  and  dovee  figuring  largely  in  the  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  menu  was  excellent.  H.  S.  Crocker  and  wife, 
also  J.  W.  Gashwiler,  arrived  Sunday  by  the  Southern  Pacific  route. 


Honorable  John  White,  of  Kentucky,  was  married  this  week  to 
Miss  Alice  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  visit  California  next 
month  with  his  bride.  Many  here  wi'I  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  death 
in  Washington  of  Miss  Maud  Louise,  daughter  of  Colonel  D.  L.  Smoot, 
of  San  Francisco,  after  an  illness  of  only  five  days.  W.  E.  Curtis,  man- 
aping  editor  of  the  Chicago  InUr-Ocean,  and  wife,  also  Melville  E. 
Stone,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  New:,  Mrs.  Stone.  Miss 
McFarland,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Russell,  who  left  for  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
week,  will  visit  California  after  extending  their  trip  to  Mexico,  going 
through  by  way  of  the  Mexican  Central  to  Chihuahua,  and  visiting 
Guaymas.  John  W.  Taylor  will  remain  in  Chicago  a  while  during  his 
trip  East.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Denison  will  leave  for  her  home  in  Sing 
Sing,  New  York,  next  week.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  daily  expected. 
Porter  Ashe  and  wife,  who  arrived  from  Sacramento  Friday  for  the  re- 
ception given  them  the  same  evening  at  the  residence  of  his  mother, 
have  secured  a  large  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Baldwin,  where  they  intend 
to  remain  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Buckingham  has  quite  recovered  from  her 
recent  illness.  Governor  Stanford' enumerates  among  his  residences 
that  of  Milton  S.  Latham,  at  Menlo  Park,  which  he  has  recently  pur- 
chased. Ex-Governor  Fenton  and  family,  of  New  York,  reached'home 
this  week  after  several  months'  sojourn  iti  this  State.  Commodore  and 
Mrs.  Phelps  have  arrived  in  Europe,  having  left  New  York  the  thirtieth 
March  ;  they  will  probably  leave  in  his  flag-ship  for  the  coast  of  Africa 
immediately.  A  merry  time  is  anticipated  by  the  young  ladies  whom 
Mrs.  General  Schofield  has  promised  to  chaperoneto  Monterey  in  June. 
Mrs.  Sam.  Maver  is  expected  this  week  from  the  East,  having  stopped 
to  visit  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord,  at  Tucson  on  the  way  home.  Major  Dow- 
ney, after  a  year's  absence  East  on  sick  leave,  will  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  week,  and  will  depart  for  Oregon  in  a  few  days  to  rejoin  his 
regiment.  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  proposes  entertaining  extensively  at  her 
country  seat  in  Napa  this  summer,  and  all  sorts  of  gayeties  are  on  the 
tapis.  District-Attorney  I,ewis  and  bride  have  arrived  home,  at  Red 
Bluff,  from  their  wdding  trip.  Mr.  T.  C.  Horn  and  family  are  domi- 
ci'ed  at  TubHs's  for  the  present.  Charles  A.  Dina  and  party  arrived 
in  this  rity  Thursday.  James  Robinson  and  wife  came  up  from  Red- 
wood Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palare.  Ex-Mayor  Coon,  of  Menlo 
Park,  is  at  the  Grand.  Professor  Royce.  who  left  the  State  University 
a  fortnight  ago  to  accept  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  College, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  William  James,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Sever  Hall. 
The  room  was  crowded  throughout  the  course  by  great  numbers  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  dilettanti,  who  wished  to  share  the  privilege  with 
the  students.  It  is  rumored  that  Mi=s  Minnie,  daughter  of  R.  fG. 
Sneath,  is  engaged  to  a  gentleman  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is  undoubtedly  a  most  admirable 
and  talented  lady,  and  most  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  temperance.  At  the  time  we  write  she  has  delivered  two 
lectures — the  first  to  a  most  select  audience  at  Doctor  Bar- 
rows's  church  ;  the  second  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  to  an  assemblage  of  well-dressed  and  decorous 
ladies,  "  who  almost  filled  the  hall,"  and  "  there  were  a  few 
persons  in  the  gallery."  The  preliminaries  of  this  most  in- 
teresting occasion  were  "a  hvmn  by  Miss  Gordon,"  "a 
scriptural  reading  by  Miss  Gordon,"  "an  eloquent  prayer  by 
Miss  Willard,"  and  "an  announcement  of  other  and  similar 
meetings  by  Mrs.  Doctor  Gray."  Several  churches  and 
Mills  Seminary  are  designated  for  future  temperance  lect- 
ures. We  hope  we  shall  not  offend  the  good,  pious  people, 
or  the  temperance  ladies,  by  saying  that  we  think  neither  the 
hymns  of  Miss  Gordon,  nor  the  prayers  of  Miss  Willard, 
nor  the  assembling  of  good  Christian  gentlemen  and  well- 
dressed  pious  ladies  in  churches  and  female  seminaries,  will 
accomplish  much  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  power  of  music,  for  we  remember  that 
in  the  days  of  its  ruder  infancy  it  caused  the  forests  to  dance, 
the  stones  to  weep,  tamed  the  ferocious  breasts  of  barbarous 
men,  and  charmed  away  the  tenants  of  the  invisible  world. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  But  our  faith 
that  music  and  prayer  will  remove  the  mountains  of  evil 
which  come  from  intemperance  is  not  as  large  as  the  tiniest 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  Let  Miss  Gordon  sit  upon  the  bal- 
cony overlooking  Seal  Rock,  and  sing  to  the  sea-gulls 
which  circle  around  the  stormy  cliffs  ;  let  Miss  Willard 
pray  God  to  still  the  restless  waves  which,  in  their  anger, 
vex  the  sea-lions  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  their  efforts  will 
be  as  acceptable  to  God  and  as  serviceable  to  suffering 
humanity  as  to  lecture,  pray,  and  sing  to  well-dressed,  pious 
temperance  people,  in  elegantly  upholstered  churches  with 
stained-glass  windows.  We  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
— not  in  that  kind  which  goes  up  from  the  suppliant  keeling 
on  embroidered  prayer-rugs,  but  the  kind  which  fights  be- 
fore, and  after,  and  while  it  prays.  No  man  nor  woman  has 
any  right  to  ask  God  to  correct  the  evil  of  intemperance  till 
they  have  exhausted  every  practicable  effort  to  correct  it 
themselves.  The  wav,  and  the  only  way,  to  correct  it  is 
through  the  ballot-box,  by  law.  The  argument,  and  the  only 
effective  argument,  is  an  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers who  are  compelled  to  maintain  the  knaves  who  sell, 
and  the  fools  who  drink,  and  the  unfortunates  and  innocent 
ones  who  suffer.  Temperance  should  be  made  a  political 
and  party  issue.  It  should  be  taken  away  from  seminaries, 
and  Sunday-schools,  and  all  the  namby-pamby  nonsense  of 
sniveling  pietism,  and  lifted  up  to  the  plane  of  practical  pol- 
itics, as  a  question  of  political  economy,  as  one  involving 
the  highest  interests  of  government,  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
the  protection  of  property,  and  the  security  of  individual 
rights. 

Open  Letter  to   George  Hearst,  Esquire. 

George  Hearst,  Esquire — Dear  Sir  :  You  own  the 
Examiner,  and  control  it.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  it  has 
paragraphed  me  by  name,  and  offensively.  This  is  unjour- 
nalistic  and  unpleasant,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  It  would  justify 
retaliation  in  kind  by  writing  up  your  historic  antecedents, 
your  personal  characteristics,  the  incidents,  accidents,  and 
habits  of  your  private  life  ;  and  you  in  turn  would  investigate 
me.  I  shrink  from  this  contest, and  am  willing  that  you  should 
think  that  the  reason  for  my  declining  this  challenge  lies  in 
apprehension  of  damaging  exposure  to  myself.  In  perfect 
friendliness  I  suggest  that  this  warfare  be  not  entered  upon, 
and  that  you  call  off  your  dogs. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  P. 


Mrs.  Langtry  sent  the  buff  shoes  she  wears  in  "Rosalind" 
to  a  shop  in  Pittsburg  to  be  repaired.  Some  ladies  at  the 
Central  Hotel  heard  of  it,  and  persuaded  the  shoemaker  to 
let  them  try  them  on.  Only  one  of  them  could  get  into  Mrs. 
Langtry's  No.  4,  although  she  has  been  charged  with  being 
a  beetle-crusher. 

The  proprietors  of  the  London  Pictorial  Worldhavt  had 
a  balloon  built  for  themselves  in  which  experiments  in  bal- 
loon-photography are  to  be  made  ;  that  is,  views  of  the  earth 
from  the  sky  are  to  be  taken. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IN    WINTER    CITIES. 


One  of  oar  Paris  Correspondents  writes  of  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo. 


Of  all  the  European  capitals  Paris  is  the  only  one  which, 
by  elegance  of  manners  and  style  of  dress,  can  boast  of  su- 
premacy. The  Parisian  lady  rivals  the  world  by  the  ex- 
quisite taste  displayed  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  dress, 
and  if  at  times  the  foreign  taste  fuses  itself  into  the  fashion, 
only  that  part  which  can  be  altered  into  elegance  is  copied. 
Worth  has  most  of  his  artistic  dresses  in  reserve  for  the 
true  Parisienne,  being  fully  aware  that  she  alone  sets  the 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  Parisian  lady  on  promenade 
holds  simplicity  in  high  esteem,  leaving  to  vulgar  taste  that 
display  of  dress  which  foreigners  alone  exhibit  on  the  boule- 
vards. When  a  French  woman  is  out  before  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon  she  is  always  recognized  by  the  richness  of  her  cos- 
tume, which  is  of  some  dark  material,  so  as  to  pass  without 
becoming  a  subject  of  comment ;  the  elegance  of  her  dress 
consisting  in  its  exquisite  simplicity  and  marvelous  fit.  Silk 
is  a  material  only  worn  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Parisian 
lady.  When  she  drives  out  to  the  Bois,  leaning  gracefully 
back  in  her  victoria,  she  attracts  all  the  attention  due  to  her 
fashionable  appearance  and  extreme  elegance,  which  is  void 
of  any  attempt  at  being  conspicuous.  Men  of  the  world  rec- 
ognize then  the  true  Parisienne.  It  is  fashionable  to  walk  a 
few  moments  in  the  Buis,  and  allow  the  carriage  to  follow. 
She  is  in  this  case  accompanied,  as  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  promenade  unattended.  In  the  evening  she  at- 
tends the  theatre,  so  as  to  pass  agreeably  the  few  hours  from 
eight  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  opera  is  generally  preferred, 
since  after  the  performance  she  need  not  return  home,  being 
already  robed  in  ball  dress,  which  fact  gives  her  more  time 
to  make  an  appearance  at  half  a  dozen  places.  The  cotillion 
is  the  favorite  Parisian  dance.  It  is  in  this  particular  dance 
that  the  Parisian  lady  can  show  to  best  advantage  the  grace 
of  her  movements,  a  characteristic  point  in  the  nation. 

The  American  Parisienne — that  is  to  say,  the  American  res- 
ident in  Paris — is  greatly  admired.  Her  beauty  is  proverbial, 
and  a  woman  claiming  to  be  pretty  is  taken  for  an  Ameri- 
can, were  she  Russian,  German,  or  English.  The  American 
lady  possesses  a  style  sui  generis,  and,  when  in  contact  with 
Parisian  fashion,  evolves  an  eccentric  elegance  well  in  har- 
mony with  the  taste  of  her  own  nationality.  Her  inde- 
pendence and  absolute  freedom  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  talk  ;  yet,  by  her  liberty,  she  has  crushed  many  preju- 
dicial ideas,  modifying  the  Parisian  opinions  to  a  great 
degree.  The  French  are  beginning  to  understand  American 
habits,  and  are  even  going  so  far  as  to  adopt  many  little 
things  which,  though  at  present  insignificant,  may  bring 
them  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  American  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  enjoyed  by 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Nice  offers  to  the  observant  eye  a  large  field  of  study,  as 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  in  Eu- 
rope, during  the  three  winter  months.  Its  poetical  situation 
and  beautiful  climate  make  it  a  charming  rendezvous  for  the 
haul  ?twnde.  The  American  Colony  is  quite  numerous  this 
season,  and  in  particular  Californians,  as  the  surrounding 
country  brings  to  mind  the  many  beauties  of  their  home. 
The  Carnival  was  very  gay — balls,  dinners,  concerts,  recep- 
tions, and  afternoon  teas  followed  one  another  with  incessant 
activity.  Flirting,  naturally  having  a  large  share  in  all  these 
brilliant  festivities,  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  talk.  It  has 
fused  itself  into  European  custom,  though  still  looked  upon 
as  an  American  importation.  In  a  salon  the  young  French 
woman  flirts  with  discretion,  using  her  fan  to  a  great  extent, 
with  modest  and  reserved  air,  often  beginning  with  a  smile 
and  ending  with  a  betrothal ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  modifications,  the  French  claim  a  flirtation  known  as 
as  "  flirtage  a  la  Parisienne."  The  French  girl  undergoes  a 
rigid  education,  and  is  only  taught  the  theory  of  danger 
without  understanding  its  consequences. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  American  girl !  At  a  recent  re- 
ception, given  by  Miss  Chamberlain,  of  Cleveland,  was  a 
beautiful  American  girl,  with  glorious  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
flirting  with  a  dashing  Frenchman,  who  looked  very  senti- 
mental. On  inquiring  the  names  of  this  graceful  couple, 
the  answer  was,  that  the  young  lady  was  a  California  belle 
from  San  Franrisco,  and  in  love  with  Baron  C.  de  P.,  of 
Paris.  They  meet  eve ry where— at  the  opera,  balls,  and  in 
the  park.  It  was  mentioned  that  Miss  E.  was  probably  en- 
gaged. No  ;  she-was  flirting  at  present  with  a  baron,  next 
season  with  a  count  ;  as  her  greatest  amusement  was  a  flir- 
tation "a  l'Americaine,"  for  a  French  young  lady  would 
never  devote  herself  to  one  gentleman  a  whole  evening. 

The  floral  tournaments  in  Nice  are  a  favorite  amusement. 
The  city  officials,  anxious  to  have  Nice  preserve  its  fashiona- 
ble reputation,  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  decorate  the  place 
by  allowing  "battles  of  flowers,"  and  the  "  Promenade  des 
Anglais  "  is  the  locality  designated  by  the  mayor.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  is  more  enchanting  to  the  eye  than  exquisitely 
dressed  ladies,  in  elegantly  decorated  carriages,  from  which, 
with  graceful  vivacity,  they  throw  flowers  at  the  occupants 
of  other  carriages.  Even  the  horses  and  harness  disappear 
under  a  mass  of  the  rarest  blossoms.  All  compete  for  the 
first  prize,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  banner  in  satin,  worked 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  ribbons  wrought  in  gold  and 
silver  threads.  Californians  were  the  most  prominent  in 
the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a 
black  satin  domino,  rode  in  a  beautifully  decorated  victoria, 
but  was  not  among  the  most  conspicuous  in  throwing  costly 
blossoms.  Why  should  he  wish  to  lavish  flowers,  since  Miss 
Chamberlain  was  miles  away  at  Cannes  ? 

Flirtation  is  rife  in  the  hotels  with  American  ladies,  since 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  hotels.  A  French 
girl  holds  this  nomad  mode  of  living  in  horror,  and  devotes 
her  time  to  arranging  with  coquettish  comfort  her  salon. 
The  American  girl  flirts  so  as  to  win  some  rich  man,  while 
the  French  girl  who  has  money  as  a  dot  can  rely  on  finding 
some  one  after  her  own  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  she  flirts 
desperately  if  she  has  no  dowry,  as  she  must  settle  down  in 
marriage.  In  this  case  she  becomes  original,  eccentric,  and 
thoroughly  American  in  independence. 

Monte  Carlo  is  but  an  hour  from  Nice  by  rail,  and  a  two- 
hours'  drive  in  a  carriage  with  a  good  pair  of  horses.     The 
latter  way  is  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  road  borders  the 
-:.ncrranean,  like  a  lake  studded  with   beautiful  villas, 


mainly  built  by  enthusiastic  Americans.  On  the  way  are 
fields,  orange  groves,  and  immense  rocks  shaped  in  the  most 
fantastic  styles,  still  preserving  traces  of  powder-marks  used 
in  blasting.  At  last  Monaco  is  reached,  inspiring  the  visitor 
with  awe  on  contemplating  the  huge  rock,  advancing  into  the 
sea  like  a  promontory,  and  having  on  its  rugged  summit 
the  ancient  castle  of  Monaco,  a  fortress  of  ancient  times, 
appearing  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  lofty  perch.  Monaco 
belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  having  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  an  army  of  fifty  men.  An  immense  staircase  of 
beautifully  cut  marble  leads  the  visitor  to  Monte  Carlo,  which 
is  another  rock  belonging  to  the  principality.  After  walking 
through  a  magnificent  park,  designed  from  copies  in  manu- 
script form,  by  Le  Nostre,  the  gardener  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Versailles  during  Louis  XI  Ws  time,  the  Casino  is  reached, 
and,  on  entering  the  vestibule,  the  wonderful  display  of  art 
in  decorations  reminds  the  stranger  of  some  imaginary  dream. 
Large  folding-doors  are  open  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule, 
and  a  third  door,  facing  the  entrance,  brings  the  visitor  into 
a  magnificent  hall,  where  every  afternoon  a  large  orchestra 
of  two  hundred  musicians  gives  classical  music.  At  night 
are  heard  operatic  selections  by  good  singers,  and  the  Casi- 
no presents  to  visitors  artists  such  as  Patti,  Nilsson,  Albani, 
and  other  celebrated  stars.  The  main  attraction  of  Monte 
Carlo  is  naturally  the  gambling- rooms.  "Trente  et  qua- 
rante"  and  "roulette"  have  so  much  fascination  for  the  mind 
that  the  visitor  rarely  if  ever  resists  the  temptation  to  try  his 
luck.  In  these  rooms  the  meaner  of  the  "  demi-monde  "  el- 
bow the  lady  of  society,  and  gentlemen  jostle  professional 
gamblers.  American  and  Russian  women  stake  heavy  sums 
of  money.  They  gamble  with  a  hot,  feverish  passion  which 
discovers  in  their  face  a  greed  for  gold.  All  other  sentiments 
are  lost  forever  before  this  degrading  passion  of  play. 

The  latest  sensational  story  of  Monte  Carlo  is  that  of  a 
New  York  lady.  She  lost  every  dollar  she  had,  and  used 
the  signature  of  her  husband.  On  telegraphing  the  disas- 
trous result  of  her  folly  to  him,  she  received  answer  that  he 
was  applying  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
ruined  and  dishonored  through  her  gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  house  of  Blanc  was  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  Monte  Carlo.  But  since  then  one  of  the  daughters 
married  Prince  Radziwil,  and  another  Prince  Roland  Bona- 
parte, and  the  family  has  apparently  given  up  the  establish- 
ment in  name.  Nevertheless,  it  is  openly  asserted  that  they 
are  at  the  head  of  Monte  Carlo,  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
anonymous  company,  having  M.  Dupressoir  as  leading 
manager.  This  company  makes  daily  profits  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  complete  ruin  of  a  passionate  player 
is  so  common  a  thing  that  it  is  laughed  over  by  even  charita- 
ble friends.  Suicides  are  of  daily  occurrence,  but  they  are 
kept  so  secret  that  one  seldom  hears  about  them,  as  the 
establishment  would  then  run  a  great  risk  of  failure.  It  is 
an  error  to  believe  that  French  people  are  in  favor  of  Monte 
Carlo.  Gambling  in  clubs  in  France,  as  in  America,  is  tol- 
erated ;  but  gambling  in  an  establishment  like  the  one  at 
Monte  Carlo  is  considered  very  bad  form.  The  most  enthu- 
siastic players  are  mostly  foreigners,  who  are  completely  in- 
fluenced by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  they  come  in  contact 
with,  and  unfortunately  dazzled  by  the  mass  of  gold  exhibited 
on  purpose  to  lure  the  visitor  into  temptation.  The  French 
consider  Monte  Carlo  a  disgrace  to  Europe. 

Paris,  March  29,  1S83.  Babillard. 


It  is  very  odd  that  an  American  can  be  able  to  teach  the 
French  people  anything  about  wines,  but  it  is  also  true. 
Some  months  ago  our  consul  at  Bordeaux  sent  to  the  State 
Department  a  report  on  the  falsification  of  wines.  His  facts 
and  figures  were  published,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they 
found  their  way  back  to  France,  where  they  created  tremen- 
dous excitement.  The  dealers  protested  wildly,  as  of  course 
they  were  bound  to  do,  although  none  of  them  could  deny 
the  consul's  statements.  As  for  the  natives,  the  idea  that 
much  of  the  wine  they  drink  is  not  wine  at  all,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  remainder  contains  unwholesome  adultera- 
tions, is  regarded  more  horrible  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  German  invasion.  The  misery  is  increased 
by  the  police  authorities  o£  Paris,  who  have  analyses  made 
from  week  to  week,  and  tell  the  truth  about  what  they  find. 
But  if  the  Parisians  have  to  swallow  such  stuff,  what  is  prob- 
ably in  the  "small  bottle"  of  claret  that  many  Americans 
have  come  to  consider  a  necessary  part  of  a  modest  dinner? 

Yankees  are  supposed  to  be  the  champion  advertisers  of 
the  world,  and  they  certainly  have  resorted  to  some  startling 
and  even  questionable  practices  in  this  matter.  But  they 
are  not  the  only  people  who  transgress  the  rules  of  good 
taste  in  advertising.  The  publishers  of  a  German  novel  re- 
cently caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  large  number  of  newspapers 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  nobleman  of  wealth  and 
high  position,  desirous  of  finding  a  wife,  wanted  one  who 
resembled  the  heroine  in  the  novel  named.  Thereupon, 
every  marriageable  woman  who  saw  the  notice  bought  the 
book  in  order  to  see  what  the  heroine  was  like,  and  the  work 
had  an  immense  sale. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Several  eminent  English  geologists  think  that  Wales  is  to 
be  the  new  El  Dorado.  Small  pieces  of  gold  washed  away 
from  the  hillsides  have  been  found  in  the  valleys  of  Llanell- 
tyr,  and  they  say  if  there  are  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  valley, 
or  in  the  course  of  old  river-beds,  then  there  is  gold  quartz 
in  the  mountains.  If  some  of  the  mountain  ranges  were 
tapped,  it  is  likely  a  real  gold  field  would  be  found  there. 
From  the  run  of  the  hills  in  North  Wales,  the  gold  reefs,  if 
they  were  worth  working,  run  from  the  coast  line  across 
Merioneth,  North  Montgomery,  a  part  of  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire,  into  Derbyshire. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  so  taken  by  the  plumed  quail 
of  California,  during  his  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  that 
he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  them  at  Inverary, 
his  ancestral  home.  Doubtless  the  result  will  prove  unsatis- 
factory. It  was  tried  by  Lord  Southampton  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  and  failed.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  succeeded  a 
little  better  at  Enville  Hall, Staffordshire, for  the  birds  bred; 
but  their  numbers  diminished,  and  they  finally  disappeared. 
Their  tendency  to  wander  is  fatal  to  their  propagation  in  so 
populous  and  poacher-haunted  a  region  as  Britain. 


I 'The  Autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth,"  the  great  English  engineer, 
edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  has  just  been  issued.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  motto 
and  chief  definition  of  engineering  was,  "Common-sense  applied  to  the 
use  of  materials. "  In  pursuance  of  this  doctrine  he  succeeded  in  making 
improvements  in  machinery  of  every  description,  which  will  hand  his 
name  down  to  fame.  The  volume  contains  upward  of  a  hundred  ex- 
cellent illustrations.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft. 


A  French  bibliophile  owns  a  "  Book  of  Hours,"  which  was  a  year  ago 
interesting  Tor  two  reasons  only  :  its  binding  was  exquisite,  and  on  its 
loose  fly-leaf  were  the  autographs  of  three  previous  owners— Louis  XIV., 
Maria  Theresa,  and  BossueL  The  Frenchman  insured  the  book  for 
five  thousand  francs,  and  when,  a  little  while  ago,  an  accidental  fire 
in  his  library  scorched  the  binding  and  destroyed  the  precious  fly- 
leaf, he  applied  to  the  company  for  his  money.  Not  only  did  the  com- 
pany refuse  to  pay  it  —a  court  sustained  the  refusal,  holding  that,  as  the 
body  of  the  book  was  uninjured,  its  valued  was  not  impaired,  associ- 
ation counting  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  Henry  Adams,  who  is  now  credited  with  being  the  author  of 
"  Democracy,"  is  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Hooper,  of  New  York.  She 
lives  in  a  large,  double,  yellow  brick  house  in  Washington.  It  is  next 
to  Mr.  Corcoran 's  house,  and  is  part  of  his  property.  In  some  respects 
Mrs,  Adams  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  the  national  capital.  She  is  full 
of  resource  and  tact,  and  gathers  about  her  tea-urn,  at  which  she  pre- 
sides every  afternoon  after  five  o'clock,  the  most  brilliant  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  Her  reception-room  is  her  library— an  apart- 
ment as  wide  as  the  house,  and  filled  with  books,  and  with  furniture 
that  suggests  elegant  comfort.  She  and  her  husband  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, ride  horseback  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  then  at  home,  when  they  are 
not  engaged  elsewhere  in  society.  It  is  considered  doubtful,  however, 
if  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  "  Democracy,"  for  she  has  not  the  false  idea  of 
Washington  social  life  that  its  author  gives. 


"Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  by  Tames  Anthony  Froude,  the 
historian,  includes  a  number  of  interesting  essays  which  have  appeared 
in  several  London  magazines  during  the  last  four  years:  "The  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,"  "The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation," 
"  Origen  and  Celsus,"  "  A  Cagliostro  of  the  Second  Century,"  "  Che- 
neys and  the  House  of  Russell,"  and  "  A  Siding  at  a  Railway  Station." 
In  the  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  movement  and  the  celebrated  "Tr.ct 
No.  90,"  the  writer  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  condition 
at  that  time.  Especially  delightful  is  the  description  of  his  father's  par- 
ish and  an  English  clergyman's  duties  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  paper  ou 
the  Russell  family,  the  author  has  done  some  good  bits  of  fine  writing, 
and  the  fishing  scene  at  the  brook  is  well  wrought  out.  Froude's  style 
is  always  enjoyable,  and  if  he  frequently  sins  in  the  matter  of  accuracy, 
it  is  atoned  for  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  work.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  charming  stories  of  Southern  life  with  which  "Sherwood  Bon- 
ner "  (Miss  Kate  McDowell)  has  been  delighting  the  readers  of  Harpers 
Weekly  lor  several  years  past  are  at  last  issued  in  book-form,  under  the 
title  of  "  Dialect  Tales."  The  stories  possess  the  great  merit  of  being 
simple  and  true  to  nature.  While  many  are  humorous,  and  tell  of  the 
mirthful  side  of  life  among  negroes,  others  deal  with  the  stronger  passions 
in  a  masterly  manner.  There  have  been  few  short  stories  published  in  the 
last  ten  years  which  equal  "  The  Case  of  Eliza  Bleylock."  A  straightfor- 
ward simplicity  characterizes  the  story  throughout,  and  yet  the  general 
effect  is  strangely  powerful.  Take,  for  instance,  the  girl  Janey,  "red- 
lipped,  with  away  of  dropping  her  head  on  her  swelling  neck,  and  look- 
ing mutiny  from  under  her  heavy  brows,"  A  few  strong  touches  and 
the  character  is  drawn.  Her  love  is  marked  by  all  the  selfish  passion 
of  her  type.  She  has  thrown  herself  into  her  lover's  arms  "with  a 
readiness  that  robbed  herself  of  her  graces."  When  she  demands  mar- 
riage— evidently  a  reparation — and  is  refused,  she  has  equal  readiness 
to  betray  him.  In  trouble,  he  grants  her  wish,  and  her  hate  is  turned 
to  love  again.  But  it  is  the  selfish  love  which  suffers  her  sister  to  re- 
ceive the  crushing  suspicion  of  being  the  traitor.  The  good  short- 
story  writers  have  been  few,  and  we  may  place  Sherwood  Bonner  in  the 
group  which  includes  Bret  Harte  and  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow.  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Announcements  :  The  Critic  of  April  7th  contains  letters  from  many 
of  the  leading  college  presidents  of  America,  expressing  their  views  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  American  colleges. 

The  fourth  edition  of  that  fascinating  book.  losiah  Quincy's 

"  Figures  of  the  Past."  has  just  been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  written  for  the   Century  an  article  both 

biographical  and  critical  on  the  late  Anthony  Trollope.  This  will  be 
pleasant  news  to  the  admirers  of  the  English  novelist,  for  no  adequate 
mention  has  as  yet  been  made  of  him  in  any  periodical,  and   Mr. 

[ames's  work  of  this  sort  is  always  delightful. To  Mr.  Henry 

James  has  come  what  is  perhaps  a  test  of  popularity.  A  number  of  his 
short  stories  have  just  been  reprinted  in  the  cheap  form  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Library.  These  include  "Daisy  Miller,"  "An  International 
Episode."  "  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty,"  and  "A  Bundle  of  Letters" 
— all  brilliant  and  finished  sketches  of  character  and  of  national  diversi- 
ties.  There  is  a  rumor  in  Boston  that  Doctor  Holmes  has  agreed 

to  devote  the  leisure  which  his  retirement  from  his  profession  has  given 
him  to  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  promise  to  write  the 
"  Emerson  "  for  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  sAies  would  seem  to 
show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  so  restrict  his  work. Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy's "  Maid  of  Athens,"  his  new  novel  now  running  in  Belgravia, 
is  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country  in  the  pages  of  the  Domestic  Monthly. 

A  very  beautiful  and  expensive  book  has  lately  been  made  in 

Boston,  only  ten  copies  of  which  were  printed.  It  is  the  richly  illus- 
trated story  of  a  yachting  trip  taken  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  inventor  of 
the  hetiotype  process. Professor  Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  the  bi- 
ographer of  Cooper,    is  engaged    upon  a  work  of  brilliant  literary 

promise. Mademoiselle  de  St.   Victor,  the  daughter  of  the  late 

French  critic,  Paul  de  St,  Victor,  is  collecting  for  publication  the  letters 
of  her  father. 


Miscellany  :  "The  Drawer,"  that  department  of  Harper's  Magazine 
which  for  many  long  years  has  brightened  life  for  countless  American 
households,  is  to  have  a  new  editor.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
merry  humors  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  "  may  be  sure  that  "  The 
Drawer"  will  lose  nothing  of  its  old  interest  under  the  mnnagement  of 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. Apropos  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's 

novel  of  "  Dust,"  the  Saturday  Review  amiably  invites  the  author  to 
explain  how  an  officer  who  was  one  of  the  guards  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  contrived  to  get  himself  killed  at  Waterloo. The  unsuc- 
cessful genius  may  find  a  sermon  or  a  satire  in  the  statement  that 
"  Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  which  is  a  journal  of  the  vulgar  and  farcical  pro- 
ceedings of  a  too-enlightened  youngster,  has  recently  had  a  sale  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  The  same  unfortunate  being  may  plaster 
his  hurt  with  the  additional  bit  of  information  that  "  though  the  presses 
are  running  night  and  day  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  supply  the  demand. " 

The   Petrarch  which  Mr.  Quaritch  bought  for  nine  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  fi'ty  dollars,  he  sold  to  the  British  Museum  for  ten 

thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. A  reprint  of  Bishop  Thirl- 

wall's  "Letters  to  a  Friend"  will  shortly  be  brought  out  by  Roberts 
Brothers.     Their  edition  of  "  Living  English  Poets"  will  be  published 

ilmost  immediately. A  semi-literary  club  in  London,  which  has 

twenty-one  members,  answers  to  the  quaint  title  of  the  "  Sette  of  Odd 

Volumes." The  April  number  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  contains, 

among  other  articles,  "G^mbelta,"  by  a  friend  and  follower;  "  Gam- 
betta, "  by  a  German  ;  "  The  Art  of  Rossetti,"  by  HarryQuilter  ;  "Ad- 
ventures among  the  Austtians  in  Bosnia";  "Church-going  Tim,"  a 
poem  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson;  "The  Violin's  Voice,"  by  Beatrice 
Harraden  ;  "  The  Photographic  Eyes  of  Science."  by  Richard  A.  Pr-  c- 
tor;  "  Anthony  Trollope,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  "  Doctor  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  "  ;  and  "  The  Odd-looking  Man," 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"Why  so  gloomy  this  morning,  Jacob?"  "Ah,  my  poor 
leetle  Penjamin  Levi— he  is  lead  !  "  "  Dead  ?  You  surprise 
me.  How  did  it  happen?"  "Veil,  you  see,  my  leetle  Pen- 
jamin he  was  at  der  synagogue  to  say  his  brayers,  and  a  poy 
put  in  his  het  at  der  toor  und  gries  :  'Job  lot !'  und  leetle 
Penjamin  vas  gilt  in  der  grush." 


The  recently  betrothed  couple  are  walking  in  the  garden, 
when  the  husband-elect  calmly  produces  a  cigar  from  his 
pocket,  lights  it,  and  puffs  away  at  it  vigorously.  "  I  thought 
you  said  you  never  smoked,"  says  the  bride-elect,  timidly. 
"I  don't  — er — smoke  habitually — er,"  responds  her  partner, 
graciously;  "only  when  I'm — er — bored,  you  know — it's  a 
great  relief ! " 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  defiantly,  "no  sir.  This  idea 
of  a  prayer-cure  is  infinite  bosh  ;  it  is  supreme  absurdity. 
Now,  look  at  me  ;  do  you  suppose  all  the  praying  in  the 
world  could  do  me  any  good  ?  "  And  the  pastor,  who  is  a 
very  conscientions  man,  sighed  deeply,  and  sadly  replied  that 
he  did  not  believe  it  would.  And  yet  the  colonel  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  happy  over  the  admission. 


An  American  nouveau  riche,  having  purchased  an  ancient 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  with  all  the  accessories,  was  found  by  his 
daughter,  on  the  first  cold  day,  warming  his  hands  at  a  fire 
which  he  had  kindled  in  a  suit  of  plate-armor.  "Oh,  pa, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  Replied  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  satisfaction  :  "The  feller  that  patented  that  stove  must 
have  been  crazy ;  but  I've  made  the  old  thing  heat  up  ! " 


On  a  Lake  Shore  train  going  into  Detroit  the  other  day 
was  a  newly-married  couple,  the  bride  appearing  to  be  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  groom  being  a  dapper  little 
chap  a  year  or  two  younger.  A  lady  who  came  aboard  at 
Wyandotte  took  a  seat  just  ahead,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
she  heard  the  pair  criticising  her  bonnet,  and  cloak,  and  gen- 
eral style.  Without  showing  the  least  resentment  in  her 
countenance,  she  turned  around  in  her  seat  and  said  : 
"  Madam,  will  you  have  your  son  close  the  window  behind 
you?"  The  "son"  closed  his  mouth  instead,  and  the 
"  madam  "  didn't  giggle  again  for  sixteen  miles. 


Two  Irishmen  came  to  a  guide-post  on  a  wide  and  deso- 
late plain.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  unfenced  trails  were 
scarcely  distinguishable.  "  Five  miles  to  Glenairlie,"  read 
one  of  them,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  board.  "  But 
which  av  them  goes  to  Glenairlie,  shure  ?"  asked  his  com- 
panion, looking  dubiously  at  the  two  trails.  After  a  few 
moments'  meditative  silence,  the  firsi  Irishman  replied  : 
"  We  can  try  one  av  thim,  and  then  the  other."  "  But  how 
will  we  find  the  way  back,  av  we  get  lost  ?"  "  Shure,  we  will 
take  the  board  along  wid  us,"  replied  the  first  And  so  the 
two  pilgrims  lighted  their  pipes,  and  marched  cheerfully  away 
with  the  guide-board  between  them. 


Some  darkies  started  a  faro-bank  in  a  Kentucky  town  a 
short  time  ago,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  bet  over  ten  cents 
at  a  time.  A  man  from  Allen  County  was  in  to  see  what  he 
could  see,  and  in  his  rambles  he  came  upon  the  darky  faro- 
bank.  He  pulled  out  a  five-dollar  bill,  bought  its  worth  in 
chips,  and  put  them  on  the  jack.  The  dealer  was  too  busy, 
and  at  first  did  not  see  the  big  pile  of  chips,  and  commenced 
dealing.  He  all  at  once  looked  up,  saw  Allen  County's  pile, 
and  inquired  :"  Who's  dat  got  such  a  pile  ondatjack?" 
The  Allen  County  man,  not  knowing  the  rules  of  the  game, 
very  sternly  remarked  :  "That's  mine."  The  dealer  gazed 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  replied  :  "  Pull  her  down  from 
dar  ;  pull  her  down  from  dar  ;  you  must  tink  Roschiles  am 
playing  dis  game." 

"  So  you  would  marry  Ethel  ?  "  demanded  the  father,  as 
he  wheeled  around  to  face  the  trembling  lover.  "  Yes,  sir." 
"And  you  have  money  in  bank,  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks — 
say,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars'  worth ? "  "No,  sir;  but 
I  can  work  up.  I — I  am  bound  to  win,  sir."  "  How  ?  "  "I 
shall  go  to  Florida,  buy  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  raise  five 
millions  of  oranges  per  year  for  the  market,  and  in  ten  years  I 
shall  be  rich."  "Hum!  Yes!  Hum!"  growled  the  old 
man;  "very  enterprising — very  good  opening,  young  man?" 
n  Y-yes,  sir  ! "  "I  have  an  enterprise  on  hand  as  well. 
Ethel  will  marry  a  Buffalo  widower  this  spring.  He  is  con- 
sumptive. He  won't  live  two  years.  He  will  leave  her  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Go  hence  !  Go  to  Europe  for 
three  years.  That  will  kill  him,  bury  him,  and  give  her  a 
year  to  wear  weeds  and  get  over  her  grief.  Then  she's  yours, 
cash  and  all,  and  I  will  put  my  hand  on  your  head  and  bless 
you  !  "  When  the  young  man  left  the  house  he  didn't  seem 
to  believe  it. 


Newton's  thoughts  were  generally  occupied  in  contem- 
plating the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  mentally  following  their 
movements  as  they  revolved  in  their  orbits.  If  his  attention 
was  withdrawn  for  a  time  by  other  questions,  he  was  soon 
absorbed  again  in  his  favorite  meditations.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion he  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  but  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on  the  courtship,  as  his  thoughts  were  too  much 
occupied  for  any  conversation  upon  love  matters.  So  he  sat, 
and  smoked,  and  cogitated,  until,  accidentally  touching  the 
lady's  little  finger,  he  gently  drew  it  toward  him.  The  lady, 
believing  a  proposal  imminent,  made  no  special  resistance, 
but  queried,  mentally,  whether  the  little  finger  was  to  receive 
a  kiss  or  a  ring.  But  she  didn't  dare  to  look,  and  Newton 
still  slowly  drew  the  finger  toward  him  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  rested  upon  the  pipe  he  was  smoking.  Thinking 
intently  of  the  possible  "  conjunction"  of  two  celestial  bodies 
at  some  time  in  the  remote  future,  he  forgot  all  about  the 
blushing  damsel  at  his  side.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  lighted 
pipe,  and  in  the  other  the  maiden's  ruby  finger.  In  another 
instant  he  had  plunged  the  finger  into  the  fiery  bowL  With 
a  shriek  of  astonishment  and  pain  the  damsel  bounded  from 
her  seat,  and  Newton  remained  a  bachelor. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Willow. 
O  slender  willow,  that  beside 

The  meadow  brooklet  leanest  here, 

Sad,  in  this  joy-time  of  the  year, 
Dost  cast  gold  catkins  on  the  tide. 

As  strips  the  widowed  Hindu  bride 

Her  jeweled  arms,  with  grief  austere — 
O  slender  willow?    .     .     . 

Or  makest  fickle  haste  to  hide 

The  pale  young  sunshine's  gifts,  once  dear, 
Ere  beam  more  splendid  shall  appear, 
To  clothe  thee  all  in  verdurous  pride — 
O  slender  willow  ? 

—C.  E.  Sutton  in  April  Atlantic. 


Masks  and  Faces. 
The  stage  was  bright,  the  plaudits  rang, 

The  play  was  nearly  o'er ; 
With  happy  voice  the  player  sang 
"  Love  is  for  evermore  !" 
'She  never  sang  nor  looked  so  fair," 
The  people  whispered  low  ; 
But  the  real  tale  of  the  woman  there 
Nobody  cared  to  know. 

The  circus  crowd  was  gay  and  glad. 

And  loud  the  whirling  ring ; 
Huzza !  the  rider  rode  like  mad, 

As  jocund  as  a  king. 
Huzza !  to  watch  him  laugh   and  leap, 

They  cheered  him  high  and  low ; 
But  the  tears  that  lay  in  his  bosom  deep 

Nobody  cared  to  know. 

And  we  all  are  players  for  our  day, 

On  the  stage  of  life  we  fare, 
Each  with  his  little  part  to  play, 

Each  with  his  mask  to  wear. 
And  what  is  real  'tis  vain  to  ask, 

And  what  is  only  show  ; 
For  what  lies  hidden  behind  the  mask 

Only  ourselves  may  know.      — F.  E.   Weathcrly, 


Adam,  Lilich,  and  Eve. 
One  day,  it  thundered  and  lightened, 
Two  women,  fairly  frightened. 
Sank  to  their  knees,  transformed,  transfixed, 
At  the  feet  of  the  man  who  sat  betwixt ; 
And  "  Mercy!"  cried  each,   "if  I  tell  the  truth 
Of  a  passage  in  my  youth  !  " 

Said  This  :    "Do  you  mind  the  morning 

I  met  your  love  with  scorning? 

As  the  worst  of  the  venom  left  my  lips, 

I  thought  '  If,  despite  this  lie,  he  strips 

The  mask  from  my  soul  with  a  kiss — I  crawl 

His  slave  —  soul,  body,  and  all ! ' " 

Said  That :    "We  stood  to  be  married ; 
The  priest,  or  some  one  tarried : 

*  If  Paradise-door  prove  locked  ? '    smiled  you. 
I  thought,  as  I  nodded,  smiling  too, 

*  Did  one,  that's  away,  arrive  —  nor  late 
Nor  soon  should  unlock  Hell's  gate ! '  " 

It  ceased  to  lighten  and  thunder, 
Up  started  both  in  wonder, 
Looked  round  and  saw  that  the  sky  was  clear, 
Then  laughed,  "Confess  you  believed  us,  dear  1  " 
'  I  saw  through  the  joke  I "   the  man  replied. 
They  reseated  themselves  beside.      — Robert  Browning. 


Posthumous  Poems  by  William  C.  Bryant. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

Ha,  whither  rush  ye?  to  what  deeds  of  guilt? 

Why  lift  the  sword  again? 
Has  not  enough  of  Latian  blood  been  spilt 

To  purple  land  and  main? 

Not  with  proud  Carthage  war  ye  now,  to  set 

Her  turrets  in  a  blaze ; 
Nor  fight  to  lead  the  Briton,  tameless  yet, 

Chained  on  the  public  ways. 

But  that  our  country,  at  the  Parthean's  prayer 
May  perish,  self  o'erthrown. 

The  wolf  and  lion  war  not  thus ;  they  spare 
Their  kindred  each  his  own. 

What  moves  ye  thus?     Blind  fury,  heaven's  decree, 

Or  restless  guilt  ?    Reply  1 
They  answer  not ;  upon  their  faces,  see, 

Paleness  and  horror  lie  1 

Fate  and  the  wrong  against  a  brother  wrought 
Have  caused  that  deadly  rage. 

The  blood  of  unoffending  Remus  brought 
This  curse  upon  our  age. 
New  York,  i86i. 


A  SONNET  TO  . 

Youth,  whose  ingenuous  nature,  just  and  kind, 

Looks  from  that  gentle  eye,  that  open  brow, 
Wilt  thou  be  ever  thus,  in  heart  and  mind. 

As  guileless  and  as  merciful  as  now? 
Behold  this  streamlet,  whose  sweet  waters  wind 

Among  green  knolls  unbroken  by  the  plow, 
Where  wild  flowers  woo  the  bee,  and  wild  birds  find 

Safe  nests  and  secret  in  the  cedar  bough. 
This  stream  must  reach  the  sea,  and  then  no  more 

Its  purity  and  peaceful  mood  shall  keep, 
But  change  to  bitter  brine,  and  madly  roar 

Among  the  breakers  there,  and  toss,  and  leap, 
And  dash  the  helpless  bark  against  the  shore. 

And  whelm  the  drowning  seaman  in  the  deep. 
ROSLTN,  November,  1876. 

THE   DEAD   PATRIARCH. 

Old  tree !  thy  branches  fifty  years  ago, 

Thick  set  with  spray  and  leaf,  and  widely  spread, 

Made  a  faint  twilight  on  the  ground  below, 
And  never-ending  murmurs  overhead. 

But  now  unheard  the  winds  go  wandering  by ; 

From  thy  dead  stem  the  boughs  have  dropped  away  ; 
And  on  its  summit,  perched  in  middle  sky, 

The  clear-eyed  hawk  sits  watching  for  his  prey. 

Henceforth,  the  softening  rain  and  rending  blast, 

Summer's  fierce  heat,  and  Winter's  splintering  cold, 

Shall  slowly  waste  thee,  till  thou  lie  at  last 
On  the  damp  earth,  a  heap  of  yellow  mold. 

Thou  wert  a  sapling  once,  with  delicate  sprays, 

And  from  that  mold  another  sapling  tree 
May  rise  and  flourish,  in  the  coming  days, 

When  none  who  dwell  on  earth  remember  thee. 
Roslyn,  April,  1876. 


The  Empress  of  Austria  has  taken  to  fencing — two  hours 
a  day  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  herself  a  light 
weight  for  the  saddle. 

The  London  World  remarks  :  "Victor  Hugo  is  about  the 
only  man  in  France  who  still  kisses  a  lady's  hand  instead  of 
shaking  it  like  a  recalcitrant  pump  handle." 

"His  Most  Illustrious   Highness."  President  Blanco,  of 
Venezuela,  wears  the  uniform  of  a  French  field-marshal,  and 
about  surrounded  by  a   guard  of  picked  men,  showily 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


goes 


guv:     auuui   luiiuuii'itu     uy     a     ^u<ii  n    l|i      pi 

attired  and  armed  with  Remington  rifles. 

The  Marquis  de  Biron,  President  of  the  French  Jockey 

Club,  who  died  a  fortnight  aeo  in  Paris,  aged  eighty  years, 

■as  orrp  t  m?e  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  afterward  an  officer 

of  the  Royal  Guard.     He  had  been  President  of  the  Jockey 

Club  thirty-two  years. 

The  sword  worn  by  John  Hampden  during  the  civil  war 
in  England  has  just  been  sold  at  auction  in  London  for  fifty- 
eight  guineas.  It  is  a  long  rapier  with  cross  hilt  and  scroll 
guard,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Hampden  family 
until  1861,  when  it  was  sold  with  other  effects  of  John  Hamp- 
den, a  lineal  descendant  of  its  original  owner. 

Gustave  Dore"  left  one-third  of  his  fortune  to  his  brother 
Ernest,  an  army  officer  ;  one-third  to  his  sister,  who  is  mar- 
ried, and  one-third  to  the  Society  of  Artists.  To  his  second 
brother  he  left  nothing,  because,  years  ago,  when  Gustave 
had  established  him  in  business,  he  took  to  gambling  in 
s'ocks  and  lost  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  Gustave  was 
obliged  to  make  good. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Stanton  writes  from  London  that  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  arrived  in  England  on  March  6th,  after  a 
particularly  pleasant  voyage.  Miss  Anthony  left  London  to 
spend  Easter  in  Rome,  but  before  doing  so  she  went  to  see 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Next  morning  some  one  asked  her  how  she  enjoyed  it.  "  It 
was  so  stupid  I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open,"  was  her 
prompt  reply  ;  "  Irving  mouths  the  English  language  so  that 
I  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  and  what  I  did  un- 
derstand was  not  worth  hearing,  and  he  moves  about  in  such 
a  stiff  way  that  one  might  imagine  him  just  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  only  redeeming  points  to  me 
were  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  love-making,  which  was 
cooler,  more  distant,  and  more  piquant  than  usual." 

It  is  rather  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
on  a  lawyer's  sign,  yet  "  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attomey-at- 
Law,"  may  be  read  any  day  on  a  Philadelphia  law-office.  Al- 
though the  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  West- 
ohalia,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Mr. 
Bonaparte  is  a  staunch  Republican.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
profession,  which,  by  the  way,  was  that  of  his  great-grand- 
father and  namesake,  Charles  Bonaparte,  Advocate,  of  Cor- 
sica. Mr.  Bonaparte,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
princely  fortune,  left  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  the  late 
Madame  Bonaparte,  is  a  hard-working  lawyer,  at  his  office 
every  day  and  frequently  in  court  pleading  cases  with  ability 
and  eloquence.  He  has  the  appearance  of  an  Italian,  but 
the  common  sense  of  an  American,  and  would  not  give  up 
his  profession  for  the  proudest  position  that  could  be  offered 
under  a  restored  Bonapartist  dynasty. 

Some  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  was  charged  a 
shameful  sum  at  a  railroad-station  buffet  in  France.  He  put 
the  bill  with  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  who 
was  at  the  station  to  receive  him,  and  said  :  "  Will  you  kind- 
ly pay  what  is  right  for  my  breakfast  and  give  the  balance  to 
the  poor,"  thus  skillfully  outwitting  the  extortioner.  Another 
extortioner,  under  almost  similar  circumstances  (the  victim 
being  also  French),  came  off  even  worse.  On  his  road  to 
London,  the  Duke  of  Nivernon,  accredited  ambassador 
there,  passed  a  night  at  the  chief  inn  at  Canterbury,  and  his 
bill  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  duke  paid  it, 
but  so  indignant  were  the  Canterburians  at  what  they  deemed 
a  stigma  on  their  city,  that  they  urged  him  to  bring  an  action. 
He  declined  ;  but  the  inn,  the  chief  one,  was  soon  boycotted, 
not  merely  by  the  townspeople,  but  by  the  neighboring  gen- 
try. The  greedy  landlord  became  bankrupt,  and  died  in 
London,  a  waiter  at  a  Covent  Garden  tavern. 

The  Irish  testimonial  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  consists  of  a 
centrepiece  and  adjuncts  of  antique  Irish  plate,  the  former 
being  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Ardagh  cup,  which  will 
be  enlarged  to  double  the  original  size,  standing  on  a  plinth 
of  ebony  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  On  the  three  sides  of 
the  plinth  will  be  embossed  silver  representations  of  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  this  distinguished  soldier.  The  fourth 
side  will  contain  an  inscription  from  the  donors.  There  are 
also  reproductions  of  two  handsome  loving-cups  of  ancient 
type,  and  a  quaint  old  silver  bowl,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  To  these  are  added  eight 
Irish  dish  rings,  which  are  as  curious  as  they  are  rare. 
These  rings  were  used  instead  of  the  wooden  potato  bowls, 
which  in  old  times  were  placed  on  the  corner  of  the  table. 
They  consist  of  large  circular  open  filigree  work,  with  vari- 
ous designs,  such  as  men,  animals,  and  cottages.  Those  to 
be  given  Sir  Garnet  average  about  four  inches  in  height  and 
six  in  diameter. 

A  new  heroine  has  made  her  appearance  in  Paris,  and 
threatens  to  dethrone  Louise  Michel  and  Paule  Minck,  the 
two  fanatical  female  leaders  of  the  Armee  de  la  Revolution. 
The  new  queen  of  the  mob  is  Mademoiselle  Fernande  Foi- 
rieux,  better  known  by  her  stage  name  of  Darlincourt.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  famous  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied 
declamation  under  Talbot,  ex-socie"taire  of  the  Come"die- 
Frangaise.  She  has  a  fine  contralto  voice  and  considerable 
dramatic  ability.  She  appears  in  cafd  concerts  and  at  the 
public  meeting  of  the  Communists,  Collectorists,  Anarchists, 
and  other  revolutionary  societies  that  she  honors  with  her 
encouragement.  She  sings  the  "Marianne"  with  telling 
effect.  This  young  lady  has  suddenly  come  to  the  front  as 
a  leader,  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  long  ago  she  broke  a 
chair  over  the  head  of  a  Municipal  Councillor  named  Yves 
Guyot.  The  latter  was  presiding  at  a  politi 
which  was  invaded  by  a  gang  of  Anarchists  v 
selle  Darlincourt  at  their  head. 
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Stretching  along  our  southern  borders  are  the  great  Ter- 
ritories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and,  bordering  upon 
these  southward,  the  great  Mexican  States  of  Sonora,  Chi- 
huahua, and,  farther  south,  Sinaloa  and  Durango.  It  is  a 
vast  empire  in  area,  of  boundless  mineral  wealth,  and  of  un- 
known and  undeveloped  resources  ;  a  territory  reaching  be- 
tween two  oceans  of  vast  extent,  and  important,  not  only  to 
the  two  governments  concerned  and  their  people,  but  to  the 
civilized  world,  as  a  spot  for  its  expansion  and  its  opportunity 
to  toil.  It  is  important  to  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
intimate  relations  into  which  it  is  brought  by  the  acquisition 
and  settlement  of  this  western  coast,  the  friendly  social  and 
business  relations  which  are  being  established  between  the 
people  of  the  Uniled  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  fact  ol 
large  immigration  and  large  capital  now  seeking  homes  and 
investments  in  this  country.  This  region  and  its  progress  is, 
by  reason  of  its  nearness  and  its  intimate  commercial  rela- 
tions, of  especial  importance  to  Californians  and  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco.  The  country  is  in  possession  ot 
Indians — some  hostile,  some  friendly.  Large  parts  of  Ari- 
zona, Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa  are  in  the  occupation 
of  hostile  tribes  of  brave  and  well-armed  savages,  who  are 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  even  a  temporary  military  occu- 
pation of  their  land.  Annually,  at  such  times  as  the  climatic 
conditions  justify,  or  their  necessities  demand,  the  "wild" 
Indians  go  upon  the  war-path  to  murder  and  steal.  Of  the 
savage  tribes,  the  Apaches  are  the  most  numerous,  most 
savage,  and  most  irreconcilably  hostile.  They  have  been  at 
war  with  all  other  tribes  of  Indians,  as  well  as  with  the  white 
men,  since  the  earliest  known  history  of  the  country.  They 
are,  in  mental  capacity,  physical  strength,  and  courage,  more 
than  the  equal  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  They 
have  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  all  the  secret  and  hiding 
places  of  their  mountain  homes.  They  are  possessed  of  the 
latest  improved  modern  arms,  have  more  repeating  Spring- 
field  rifl»5  ;than  warriors,  and  have  knowlege  of^their  use. 


Their  fortress  is  a  volcanic  cone  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains. Away  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  range,  and  on  one  of  the 
loftiest  peaks,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  furnishes  them 
a  lake  of  fresh  water,  a  fortress,  and  a  refuge  when  driven 
to  it,  almost  inaccessible  and  altogether  impregnable  by  any- 
thing that  Mexican  valor  can  devise  or  execute  in  the  way 
of  military  strategy.  These  Mexican  Apaches  are  now  on 
the  war-path,  raiding  as  far  north  as  Arizona.  In  this  Indian 
country  there  are  other  tribes  varying  in  their  character. 
Some  are  industrious  and  look  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding  for  their  support.  Some  are  idle,  and  steal,  when 
not  provided  with  government  rations.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
live  in  the  curious  terraced  villages  carved  from  stones, 
and  have  strange  traditions  of  the  coming  of  Montezuma, 
for  whom  they  watch  with  burning  fires  upon  their  altars. 
The  Pimas  dwell  in  villages,  of  their  own  construction,  sur- 
rounded with  corn  and  grain,  the  cultivation  of  which  they  in- 
dustriouslyand  peacefully  pursue.  The  Pappagoes,  clustering 
around  the  curious  old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Xavier  del 
Bac,  are  good  Catholics,  good  Indians,  peaceful,  indus- 
trious, and  virtuous.  The  Maricopas,  Yumas,  Mojaves,  and 
ever  so  many  other  tribes,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  all  of  them  possess  virtues  fairly  comparing  with  the 
average  frontier  citizen  of  America  or  Mexico.  With  their 
men  contracts  are  more  binding  than  with  the  Mexican. 
Their  women  are  more  virtuous  than  those  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation. They  perform  more  labor  than  any  white  man  ex- 
cept the  greedy  gold-hunter  of  the  first  generation.  The 
Yaqui  Indian  does  nearly  all  the  work  in  Sonora.  His  his- 
tory is  so  curious  that  we  leave  it  for  a  special  and  later 
notice.  Many  domestic  utensils,  their  pottery,  their  mold- 
ing, carving,  and  hand-weaving  of  blankets  and  lace,  indicate 
mechanical  skill  and  artistic  taste.  Some  of  their  lan- 
guages are  rich  in  manner  of  expression  and  variety  of  im- 
agery. They  have  a  calendar  of  their  own  invention,  divid- 
ing the  year  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  indicating 
thoughtful  observations  of  astronomical  science.  Curious 
meteorological  and  historical  questions  are  locked  up  in 
their  traditions.  With  such  a  people  and  race  as  this,  so 
numerous,  so  ancient,  and  occupying  so  vast  a  region  in  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  it  would  be  thought  that  the  govern 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  cooperate  to- 
gether in  the  establishment  of  a  policy  concerning  them. 
To  bring  about  some  harmonious  relations  between  these 
early  occupants  of  the  land  and  their  invaders  would  have 
been  a  consideration  worthy  of  statesmen,  and  have  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  two  re- 
publics. The  question  has  been  ignored,  left  to  the  chance 
of  temporary  expedients,  and  given  over  to  aside  bureau  of 
our  Interior  Department,  to  be  run  by  clerks.  These  clerks 
are  controlled  by  small  politicians,  and  the  whole  business 
managed  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  most  villainous  Indian 
ring,  composed  of  a  thieving  lobby,  thieving  agents,  and 
thieving  traders,  whose  occupation  and  life-industry  is  to 
live  upon  the  robbery  and  spoliation  of  the  Indians.  That 
this  policy  has  been  permitted  to  exist  is  not  creditable  to 
these  two  great  republics,  and  that  it  exists  now  is  an  ample 
justification  for  the  Apache  that  he  indiscriminately  mur- 
ders Americans  and  Mexicans.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  to-day  one  hundred  Indians,  armed  with  Spring- 
field rifles,  are  marauding  the  border-land  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, murdering  and  destroying  as  they  go.  The  physical, 
geography  of  the  country,  the  scattered  white  population,  and 
the  character  of  their  employment,  make  it  possible  that  so 
small  a  body  of  savages  continue  to  work  so  much  injury, 
and  keep  so  numerous  a  population  in  fear.  It  seems  an 
anomalous  condition  of  things  that  this  little  band  of  desper- 
ate Indian  warriors  can  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  two 
governments,  and  escape  unpunished  and  uninjured  from 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  disciplined  armies.  A  recent  trip 
through  this  country,  conversation  with  leading  citizens,  and 
the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  leading  military  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  a  week's  associ- 
ation with  General  Crook  and  his  staff,  will,  we  think,  give  to 
the  suggestions  of  this  article  a  more  than  personal  weight. 


The  Apaches  are  a  numerous  tribe,  scattered  over  a  vast  ter- 
ritory of  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses  and  broad,  water- 
less plains,  covered  with  mesquite,  furnishing  good  hiding- 
places.  The  Apache  is  brave,  treacherous,  and  warlike.  He 
has  been  at  enmity  with  all  white  and  Indian  races  since  his 
history  has  been  known.  He  is  the  most  fearless  and  daring 
rider  of  the  country,  and  has  been  armed  with  rifles  for  gen- 
erations, understands  their  use,  and  is  now  supplied  with 
Springfield  repeating  guns.  He  has  an  irreconcilable  feud 
with  Mexican  authority,  whose  policy  is  one  of  extermina- 
tion, and,  during  the  history  of  the  contest,  the  Apache  war- 
rior has  learned  to  expect  nothing  but  treachery  and  cruelty 
from  the  Mexican  authority.  He  has  abundant  horses,  and 
a  wide  range  for  their  support.  The  country  inhabited  by 
the  Apaches  is  the  most  rugged  on  the  continent,  crossed  in 
every  direction  by  mountainous  ranges,  and  gashed  by  deep 
canons  and  ravines,  which  are  met  at  unexpected  places.  In 
many  places  these  gulches  and  deep  glens  are  hid  by  an  un- 
dergrowth of  chaparral,  which  renders  their  exploration  diffi- 
cult and  to  the  last  degree  hazardous.    To  the  difficulty  of 


travel  add  the  intense  heat  and  scarcity  of  water,  for  the 
Apache  makes  his  raid  at  the  season  when  pursuit  is  the 
most  hazardous  and  difficult.  General  Crook,  in  personal 
conversation,  impressed  the  writer  with  the  great  difference 
between  now  and  ten  years  ago  in  pursuing  Indians.  Then, 
armed  with  muzzle-loading  rifles,  the  Indian  was  compelled 
to  expose  himself  to  view  every  time  he  loaded  his  rifle  ; 
then  he  had  but  one  shot.  Now  each  rock  or  tree  or 
shrub  is  the  hiding-spot  and  fortress  from  behind  which,  as 
from  an  entrenchment,  he  can  pour  sixteen  bullets  at  a  sin- 
gle loading.  The  Apaches  are  noted  for  their  phenomenal 
endurance.  On  foot,  they  can  make  fifty  miles  each  day. 
In  their  raids  from  Mexico  they  come  with  fresh  horses  of 
wonderful  endurance  ;  exhausted,  they  steal  fresh  ones  from 
the  ranches,  and  leave  their  jaded  stock  in  exchange.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  most  intimate,  and  there  is  not 
a  path,  pass,  or  traversable  gorge  that  is  not  known  to  them, 
from  Guaymas,  in  Sonora,  to  the  little  Colorado,  or  from  the 
staked  plains  of  Texas  to  the  Maricopa  Wells.  They  can  sub- 
sist upon  the  country— which  neither  our  own  nor  Mexican 
troops  can  do— using  the  fruits  of  the  cactus,  mesquite, 
Spanish  bayonet,  mescal,  birds,  such  as  quail  and  turkey, 
field-mice,  etc.  The  intelligent  reader  will  bear  these  things 
in  mind  when  he  reads  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  city  edi- 
tor, as  he  instructs  General  Crook  and  his  soldiers  how  to 
capture  and  conquer  the  Apaches  in  their  strongholds  and 
mountain  fortresses.  The  Apaches  assert  themselves  the 
more  than  equal  of  Mexican  troops  in  open  and  fair  fight. 
They  assert  that  all  the  so-called  Mexican  victories  have 
been  gained  over  them  through  treachery,  and  give  this  inci- 
dent as  the  latest  evidence  of  Mexican  duplicity  :  Near  Casa 
Grande,  in  Chihuahua,  last  fall,  the  Mexicans  invited  the 
Apaches  to  a  friendly  talk,  made  them  drunk  with  mescal, 
and  then  butchered  the  men  and  sold  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves.  They  admit  that  General  Garcia  inflicted 
severe  punishment  upon  them  last  summer,  but  explain  it  in 
this  way  :  They  were  expecting  a  fight  with  the  American 
troops,  who  were  pursuing  them,  and  on  that  account  had 
sent  their  women  and  children  to  the  rear,  where  the  Mexi- 
can troops  "jumped"  them,  killing  a  great  number.  When 
the  Apache  men  came  to  the  rescue  they  fought  desperately 
with  their  hereditary  foe,  making  twenty-seven  bite  the  dust, 
three  being  commanding  officers.  The  Apaches  say  that  in 
this  battle  they  had  eleven  men  and  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren killed.  This  killing  of  women  and  children  is  unfortu- 
nate in  two  ways.  It  has  destroyed  the  little  confidence  the 
Apaches  ever  reposed  in  the  Mexicans,  and  it  has  relieved 
the  savages  of  almost  all  impedimenta.  They  are  now  j.jst 
so  many  Malays  running  amuck.  They  remember,  too,  the 
Camp  Grant  massacre  of  1871,  when  the  citizens  of  Tucson 
organized  a  party,  which  attacked  the  Apaches  at  Camp 
Grant,  killing  sixty  or  eighty  women  and  children.  Another 
band  of  rangers  is  now  organizing  at  Tucson  which  talks 
loudly  of  pursuing  the  Apaches  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  the  objective  point  of  this  warlike  campaign  is  the  San 
Carlos  reservation.  While  we  hope  not  to  indulge  in  any 
unnecessary  sentimentality  upon  the  Indian  question,  we 
should  lack  manliness  if  we  did  not  express  our  detestation 
of  that  kind  of  courage  which  would  kill  defenseless  squaws 
and  children,  and  our  contempt  of  that  kind  of  public  opin- 
ion which  encourages  such  acts.  The  San  Carlos  Apaches 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.  They  are  all 
old  soldiers  who  have  served  under  General  Crook,  and  who 
want  to  go  out  with  him  again.  Not  one  has  left  the  reser- 
vation, despite  the  statements  scattered  broadcast  from 
Tombstone  and  Globe.  The  threats  to  clean  out  the  reser- 
vation are  not  only  puerile  but  mischievous.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  single  band  of  Chiricahuas  on  the  war- 
path, without  adding  to  their  force  the  five  or  six  thousand 
Indians  now  at  San  Carlos,  and  the  possibility  of  exciting 
their  kinsmen,  the  Navajoes — fifteen  thousand  strong — in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Territory.  Let  the  bar-room 
warriors  of  Tombstone  and  Globe,  the  cow-boys,  the  politi- 
cians, and  newspaper  writers  of  Arizona,  first  conquer  the 
Sierra  Madre  Apaches,  before  they  undertake  an  open,  fair 
fight  with  the  twelve  hundred  warriors  on  the  San  Carlos 
reservation,  armed— as  they  will  be — with  Springfield  rifles. 
The  Arizona  press  is  full  of  misrepresentations,  sensational, 
and  altogether  mischievous.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  narra- 
tives of  Indian  depredations  are  false  and  baseless.  With 
every  grain  of  truth  there  is  a  bushel  of  misstatement,  exag- 
geration, and  lies. 

The  Chiricahua  Indians — the  present  hostile  band — were 
never  under  General  Crook's  control.  In  1872  and  '73,  after 
a  most  successful  campaign,  he  whipped  all  the  other 
Apaches  and  drove  them  to  the  reservation.  When  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  of  unfortunate  notoriety,  turned  up  as  special 
agent,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Chiricahuas,  he  preached  to  them,  and  prayed  at  them,  and 
reported  to  the  Government  that  he  had  made  a  treaty  "by 
the  grace  of  God  and  prayer."  The  people  of  Mexico  and 
Arizona  may  thank  the  grace  of  God,  the  efficiency  of  prayer, 
and  the  soft-hearted  sentimentality  of  the  pious  General 
Howard,  for  all  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  these  scalping 
devils.    The  scene  of  Apache  depredations  covers  four  dif- 
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ferent  military  departments  :  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
our  country,  and  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in  the  sister  repub- 
lic. It  will  be  seen  that  this  complicates  the  difficulty.  The 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  allowing 
troops  of  either  country  to  cross  the  boundary  in  pursuit  of 
the  hostiles,  is  too  vague  in  its  stipulations  to  amount  to 
much.  Without  a  cooperation  of  the  forces  of  both  nations 
under  one  head,  the  Chiricahua  Apache  will  murder  and 
plunder  for  years  to  come.  When  Howard  made  his  psalm- 
singing  treaty,  Crook  had  fourteen  companies  of  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  friendly  Apache  scouts,  within  twenty  five 
miles  of  the  Chiricahuas.  He  knew  exactly  where  they  were, 
and  could  have  wiped  them  out.  His  troops  were  armed  with 
breech-loaders  ;  the  Chiricahuas  had  only  muzzle-loaders. 
The  Apaches  claim  that  their  chief,  Victorio,  surrendered  in 
good  faith  to  the  Mexican  troops  ;  but,  with  all  his  male 
followers,  ninety-one  in  number,  was  basely  shot  under  a 
white  flag.  General  Crook  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
on  the  plains  (or  thirly-two  years,  since  1850  or  1851.  He  has 
fought  Klamaths  in  Oregon,  Pitt  Rivers  in  California,  Snakes 
in  Idaho,  Piutes  in  Nevada,  Apaches  in  Arizona,  and  Chey- 
ennes,  Sioux,  Bannacks,  and  Utes  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte.  His  record  shows  that  he  has  endeavored  to  strike 
heavy  blows  against  bad  Indians,  while  he  has  a'so  tried  to 
make  the  well-disposed  earn  their  own  living  and  cease  to 
be  a  burden  upon  the  tax-payers.  Our  Government  will  do 
well  to  entrust  General  Crook  with  extraordinary  authority, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  government  of  Mexico  would  also 
give  him  power  to  pursue  the  Indians  over  Mexican  territory. 
General  Crook  is  brave,  modest,  and  experienced,  and  is 
just  the  character  to  whom,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
extraordinary  power  might  be  safely  entrusted.  Our  advice 
would  be  to  proclaim  the  district  under  martial  law.  Arm 
General  Crook  with  power  to  arrest  and  try,  condemn  and 
execute  at  drum-head  court-martial,  all  offenders  and 
criminals,  white  and  Indian,  who  are  found  destroying 
property  or  life  within  his  jurisdiction.  Let  justice  be  done 
to  all  offenders.  Let  the  white  man  and  the  savage  feel  the 
weight  of  an  authority  which  dares  to  do  right,  and  which 
dares  to  punish  offenders.  Let  Indians  know  that  they  will 
■be  justly  and  honorably  dealt  with  so  long  as  they  obey  the 
aw.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  responsible, 
rational,  very  clear-headed  member  of  society,  who  is  quick 
to  learn,  and  quite  certain  to  appreciate  what  is  for  his  own 
benefit.  It  wotfld  present  a  splendid  spectacle  to  the  un- 
tutored Indian  mind  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  by 
punishing  criminal  white  men.  Let  Brigadier-General  Crook 
be  given  unlimited  authority.  Let  martial  law  be  pro- 
claimed, and,  when  the  first  outrage  is  detected,  let  him  try, 
condemn,  and  shoot  the  offender.  Let  the  thieving  Indian 
agent,  found  stealing,  be  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
Let  all  the  Indians  be  invited  to  the  spectacle  and  banqueted  ; 
and  let  every  savage  send  into  his  quivering  body  such  death- 
shaft  of  arrow  and  lead  as  he  may  be  possessed  of.  The 
effect  would  be  salutary,  not  only  to  the  Indian,  but  to  the 
agent. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  in  opinion  in  Dublin  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conviction  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  The 
same  difference  exists  in  San  Francisco.  Every  honest  and 
honorable  person  condemns  these  men  as  guilty  of  a  most 
revolting  and  cowardly  crime,  and  hopes  that  all  who  parti 
cipated  in  it  may  be  promptly  hung.  There  is  among  us  a 
small  number  of  criminal  Irish  discontents,  who  sympathize 
with  dynamite,  and  who  are  cowardly,  and  ignorant,  and 
base  enough  to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing.  Our  journals 
do  not  reflect  American  sentiment.  They  are  too  coward!) 
and  too  mercenary  to  offend  an  Irish  Democratic  constitu 
ency  which  reads  and  advertises.  The  truth  is,  and  time 
will  vindicate  it,  that  the  broader,  better,  and  popular  senti- 
ment of  America  is  against  this  Irish  agitation,  against  Land- 
leaguery,  Fenianism,  assassination  societies,  dynamite  con- 
spiracies, against  hedge-murders,  the  killing  of  cattle,  and 
all  kindred  efforts  to  defy  English  authority.  The  open, 
honest,  courageous  effort  of  any  people  to  secure  for  them- 
selves an  independent  government  always  commands  Amer- 
ican sympathy.     The  Irish  effort  is  not  of  this  kind. 


Mr.  Park  Commissioner  Rosenfeld  informs  the  Bulletin 
that  after  the  present  monthly  bills  are  paid  i.here  will  re- 
main less  than  seven  hundred  dollars  for  expenditure  during 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that,  unless  money  is 
forthcoming  from  some  source,  he  is  in  favor  of  shutting  up 
the  Park  gates.  It  is  probable  that  on  the  first  day  of  May 
the  carriage  entrances  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  will  be 
closed,  and  no  one  be  permitted  to  ride  or  drive  within  the 
enclosure.  Pedestrians  will  be  allowed  to  visit  the  conserv- 
atory and  valley,  and  enjoy  themselves  as  they  best  can  in 
the  absence  of  music,  green  grass,  and  flowers.  This  pun- 
ishes those  only  who  keep  their  carriages  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  Park  driving.  As  this  is  the  class  which  ought  not 
to  allow  the  Park  roads  to  be  destroyed  for  want  of  money 
to  irrigate  them,  we  hope  it  will  not  complain.  In  answer 
to  a  correspondent,  we  reply  the  Park  Commission  has  not 
received  one  dollar  from  any  source  whatever  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Park  fund,  j, 
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GUAYMAS,  April  10,  1883 — A  curious  old  town,  typical  in 
its  architecture  and  customs  of  old  Spain  ;  fairly  representa- 
tive of  modern  Mexico  ;  its  people  indolent,  unenterprising, 
and  unprogressive — happy  and  content  withal ;  dreamer? 
of  the  past,  expectant  of  the  future  ;  awaiting  the  blissful  day 
when  Americans,  whom  they  do  not  altogether  like,  shall 
breathe  the  breath  of  new  life  under  their  city's  ribs  of  death, 
and  Guaymas,  the  ancient  and  honorable  pueblo,  shall,  by 
railroads  and  steamers,  be  awakened  to  that  magnificent 
future  which  is  to  them  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  superstition 
that  keeps  alive  the  altar-fires  and  burning  tapers  for  the 
Pueblo  Indian  who  awaits  with  confidence  t^e  coming  of 
Montezuma.  The  port  of  Guaymas,  small  and  of  shallow 
depth,  is  their  idea  of  a  harbor  where  the  navies  of  the  world 
may  float  at  ease  upon  their  anchor-chains.  Their  water- 
front, destitute  of  piers  or  wharves,  is  to  become  laden  with 
bales  of  silks  and  spices,  the  "magnificent  commerce  of  the 
Orient,"  to  be  transhipped  bv  the  Sonora  and  the  Atchison. 
Tnpeka,  and  Santa  Fe*  railroads  to  Boston — the  Spanish  navi- 
gators' dream  realized  by  the  newfound  track  to  India 
This  is  a  city  of  magnificent  expectations,  where  youn? 
Americans  come  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  The  streets 
lack  uniformity  of  width,  and  are  unpaved  and  dusty.  The 
houses  are  of  one  story,  brick  or  adobe,  plastered,  with  the 
olaster  broken  ;  washed  with  yellow,  and  the  yellow  turned 
black.  There  are  sidewalks,  some  with  stone  blocks  of  an 
even  surface,  some  with  tile  and  brick,  some  with  unhewn, 
uneven  stone,  and  in  many  places  there  are  none.  Within 
the  houses  there  are  open  courts,  through  the  fiortes-cocke'res 
nf  which  we  observe  flowing  fountains,  date-palms,  and 
flowering  oleanders.  The  windows  upon  the  streets  are 
iron-barred,  "  for  open  ventilation,"  said  a  citizen  ;  "  to 
allow  young  men  to  flirt  with  the  senoritas  without  stealing 
them  away,"  said  a  young  Mexican  gentleman.  There  is  the 
usual  variety  of  visible  comfort  and  independence,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  poverty  and  squalor  in  every  view.  The 
plazas  are  in  bad  repair  ;  there  is  sea-bathing  with  no  con- 
veniences; there  are  awful  horses  and  shocking  carriages. 
There  is  a  palm-garden  to  visit,  with  date-palms,  in  an  un- 
sightly corral.  The  workers  of  the  town  are  Yaqui  Indians, 
oeacefu!  and  industrious.  The  local  commerce  is  the  ever 
present  Spanish  donkey,  with  the  paniers  of  rawhide.  The 
donkey  is  the  water  company,  with  an  Indian  to  fix  rates  fo 
filling  the  oUa,  or  water  jug.  Kerosene  oil  and  tallow  can- 
dles are  the  rival  gas  companies.  The  morning  and  evening 
air  is  cool  and  breezy.  At  midday  the  sun  broils,  and  people 
sleep.  At  evening  the  senoritas  promenade  or  flirt  within 
their  iron-bound  cages — like  the  picture  of  Charlotte  Corday 
in  her  prison — and  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw  and  more 
nfthem.  Their  eyes  are  black,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and 
the  girls  use  them  not  on  grey-beards  and  evineros,  but  on 
the  Mexican  young  man.  I  do  not  like  the  Mexican  youn 
man.  The  oyster  is  overrated  in  size  and  in  flavor.  It  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  There  is  no  shipping  in  the  port — a 
bark  or  two,  and  a  schooner  or  two.  The  coming  fleet  of 
Guaymas  is  coming.  The  real  estate  market  is  firm  ;  no 
body  will  sell  and  nobody  will  buy.  No  improvements  go- 
ing on,  and  very  few  indicating  that  they  had  come  on  with- 
in the  last  hundred  years  or  so  ;  none  contemplated  that  I 
ran  learn.  Our  hotel,  the  "  Cosmopolita,"  is  a  composite  of 
brick  and  mud  ;  an  interior  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
an  oven,  a  wood-yard,  a  chicken-ranch,  and  one  cow — the 
only  one  in  Guaymas  It  fronts  upon  a  calle,  and  it  looks 
upon  the  bay,  where  an  Indian  sits  in  the  sun  all  day  and 
opens  oysters.  Our  rooms — the  choice  ones— are  furnished 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  each.  The  beds  are  can 
vas  cots,  with  one  sheet  and  a  serape ;  no  carpets,  mirrors, 
lounges,  or  comforts.  The  philosophy  of  life  is  to  keep  cool 
and  do  no  work.  All  Mexicans  are  philosophers.  Sam 
Brannan  is  here,  paralyzed,  Mexicanized,  married,  and 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Montezuma.  John  Gray  is  here, 
cool  and  confident,  and  asks  for  a  suspension  of  public 
opinion  till  his  case  is  proved.  He  is  awaiting  the  depart- 
ure of  Captain  Lees  and  John  Coffee,  with  whom  he  seems 
willing  to  return.  It  is  not  the  law  which  takes  John  Gray 
from  Guaymas  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  photograph  of  his 
wife  and  babies.  He  might  have  left  Guaymas,  had  he  de- 
sired to  do  so,  at  any  time.  He  has  chosen  to  return.  And 
I  am  soft  enough  to  think  a  man  not  altogether  bad  who  can 
read  his  wife's  letter  in  a  foreign  prison,  and  cry  over  a  pict- 
ure of  his  babies,  and,  for  the  love  of  them,  go  back  to  con- 
front the  consequences  of  a  mistake.  We  are  off  to  Hermo- 
sillo. 


Hermosillo,  April  nth. — The  country  from  Guaymas  is 
level  and  dry,  with  hills  in  the  distance.  Fancy  the  dry 
plain  of  the  San  Joaquin  in  July,  covered  with  mesquite  trees 
and  cactus,  in  some  places  dense  and  some  places  thin  ;  an 
occasional  lean  steer,  an  occasional  jack-rabbit,  no  houses 
nor  fences  ;  no  people,  and  no  cultivation  ;  sans  everything 
that  gives  evidence  of  comfort  or  civilization  ;  no  running 
streams,  nor  green  meadows,  nor  picturesque  scenery  ;  over- 
head a  brazen  sky  ;  the  atmosphere  filled  with  dust — imag- 


ine all  this,  and  the  reader  has  an  idea  of  the  railroad  ride 
from  Guaymas  to  Hermosillo,  something  move  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Hermosillo  is  a  beauty  spot  in  this  scene  of 
brown  and  dry  desolation,  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness.  A 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Sonora  River,  it  is  irrigated 
by  its  waters.  It  is  an  orange  grove  ;  a  city  of  singing 
birds  ;  the  sweet,  mournful  note  of  the  dove  is  heard  from 
'he  gardens.  It  contains  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  one  story,  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  adobe 
and  brick,  with  interior  courts  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
rear,  many  of  them  indicating  taste,  culture,  wealth,  and 
comfort.  Broad  interior  verandas  are  supported  by  columns 
and  arches,  with  adnrnments  of  fresco  just  dimly  suggestive 
of  the  Moresque,  The  streets  are  improved,  with  an  occa- 
sional sidewalk.  Water  is  distributed  from  donkeys.  Crazy 
old  carryalls,  drawn  bv  skeleton  broncos,  are  driven  in  a 
gallop  by  goad  and  whip.  Mexican  carts  are  drawn  by  oxen, 
yoked  at  the  horns,  and  punched  by  an  iron  barb.  Indians 
do  all  the  work,  Mexicans  doing  all  the  easy,  comfortable 
lounging — busy  in  the  morning,  sleeping  at  mid-day.  and 
active  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Then  the  ladies  walk  the 
streets,  promenade  the  plaza,  listen  to  the  music,  and  flirt. 
There  are  seven  females  to  one  male  of  Mexicans  in  Sonora. 
Hermosillo  has  a  beautiful  central  park,  where  music  is  fur- 
nished two  evenings  of  each  week.  The  band  plays  every 
night  in  some  part  of  the  town,  a  luxury  which  this  city  can 
not  afford.  Twenty-four  hours  in  a  city  of  twelve  thousand 
people  afford  but  scanty  opportunity  for  observation  of  their 
manners  or  customs.  To  us  the  Hermosillans  seemed  a  po- 
lite, easy-going,  unambitious,  and  hapoy  people.  The  Hotel 
Frances  was  filled  with  Americans,  wealthy  Americans, 
mostly  from  San  Francisco,  and.  curiously  enough,  all  of 
them  just  on  the  very  eve  of  realizing  a  most  stupendous 
fortune.  One  had  mines  of  most  astounding  richness  ;  an- 
other, lands  of  boundless  extent  ;  another,  a  water  scheme 
in  which  there  were  millions  ;  another,  a  new  process  of 
treating  ores — and  all  of  the  schemes  just  on  the  point  of 
realization.  The  orange  groves  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
are  its  great  and  only  attractive  feature.  They  are  beautiful 
beyond  description.  I  have  eaten  the  orange  at  Malta,  at 
Sorrento,  in  Florida,  at  Riverside,  and  the  Pacific  Island 
oranges  imported  to  our  harbor,  but  the  Hermosillo  oranges 
are  the  best — not  large,  thin-skinned,  juicy  beyond  compar- 
ison, almost  seedless,  and  "sweet  as  honey."  The  young 
American  who  has  industry,  and  can  work  for  five  years  be- 
fore he  yields  to  the  seductive  influence  of  the  Hermosillo 
climate  and  the  Hermosillo  girls,  can  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  certain  fortune  in  an  orange  orchard  on  the  Sonora  River, 
and  in  a  garden  or  farm  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  It  is 
true,  he  can  do  the  same  thing  at  a  hundred  places  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  I  should  violate  all  the  traditions  of  editorial 
travel,  if  I  did  not  advise  our  young  men  to  go  to  Hermo- 
sillo to  grow  oranges,  to  Guaymas  to  grow  uo  with  the  coun- 
try, and  to  Sonora  to  mine  for  silver.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
content  with  America,  with  California,  and  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  would  not  exchange  my  interest  in  these  places  for 
all  of  Mexico,  Sonora,  Hermosillo,  and  Guaymas.  The  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe*  Railroad  people  have  entered 
upon  a  bold  work  in  building  their  road  to  this  port  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  If  their  enterprise  introduces  a  line  of 
English  steamers  to  open  up  the  route  to  Australia,  and 
make  this  the  highway  of  travel  ;  if  th^y  shall  give  new 
life  and  new  courage  to  the  energies  of  the  Mex-can  people, 
introduce  new  immigrants  to  the  country,  develop  mines, 
irrigate  lands,  stimulate  industries,  and  develop  the  resources 
of  this  western  coast  of  Mexico,  they  will  have  deserved  all 
the  success  we  wish  them.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Sonora 
is  beyond  calculation.  This  State  will  in  time  turn  out  fab- 
ulous treasure.  In  agricultural  resources  and  in  climatic 
conditions  it  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  California  as  a  place 
of  residence.  There  is  already  a  large  American  immigra- 
tion going  to  this  part  of  Mexico.  When  the  Indian  ques- 
tion shall  be  solved,  and  capital  shall  feel  secure,  there  will 
be  wrought  in  this  quiet,  old,  sleepy  land  a  marvelous  change. 
The  Sonora  road  is  already  doing  a  good  business,  and  is 
paying  current  running  expenses.  My  book  is  filled  with 
memoranda  of  observations  taken  in  my  hasty  reconnoissance 
from  San  Francisco  to  Guaymas,  with  which  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  inflict  my  readers.  P. 


There  are  certain  delinquent  corporate  tax-payers  who 
owe  the  city  large  amounts,  and  are  willing  to  compromise. 
We  say,  compromise.  Let  these  legal  entanglements  be 
settled.  The  city  needs  the  money,  and  it  is  better  to  make 
a  reasonable  adjustment  than  lo  continue  in  vexatious  and 
cost'y  and  interminable  law.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  of  all  taxpayers.  Compromise,  settle,  pay  up, 
and  start  afresh.  Light  the  streets,  repair  the  highways,  pay 
the  debts,  give  some  money  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  which 
will  be  closed  on  the  first  of  next  month  unless  money  is 
provided  to  run  it.  Then  let  the  experience  of  the  past  in- 
duce honesty  and  economy  for  the  future.*  If,  out  of  all  these 
complications,  we  can  secure  an  honest  and  economical  mu- 
nicipal administration,  it  will  be  a  valuable  experience,  not 
dearly  bought. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


AMERICAN    COLONIALISM. 


And  How  it  has  Appeared  in  Various  Forms  since  the  Revolution. 


Henry  C.  Lodge,  of  Harvard  College,  has  an  article  in  the 
May  Atlantic  which  deals  with  an  evil  which  has  vexed  the 
United  States  since  its  birth.  He  calls  this  evil  "  Colonial- 
ism," by  which  term  he  characterizes  that  spirit  of  paying 
deference  to  European  ideas  which  has  ever  been  prevalent 
among  certain  classes,  and  now  crops  out  in  New  York  under 
the  name  of  "Anglomania."  Beginning  with  our  early  his- 
tory, he  says : 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  our  independence  was  acknowledged,  and  in 
name  and  theory  was  complete.      We  then  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  in  the  conflict,  that  of  ideas  and  opinions.     True  to  our  race  and 
to  our  instincts,  and  with  a  wisdom  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
history,  we  carefully  preserved  the  principles  and  forms  of  government 
and  law,  which  traced  an  unbroken  descent  and  growth  from  the  days 
of  the  Saxon  invasion.     But  while  we  kept  so  much  that  was  of  inestima- 
ble worth,  we  also  retained,  inevitably,  of  course,  something  which  it 
would  have  been  well  for  us  to  have  shaken  off  together  with  the  rule  of 
George  III.  and  the  British  Parliament     This  was  the  colonial  spirit 
in  our  modes  of  thought      The  word  ' '  colonial  "  is  prefererable  to  the 
more  obvious  word  "provincial."  because  the  former  is  absolute,  while 
the  latter,  by  usage,  has  become  in  a  great  measure  relative.     We  are 
very  apt  to  call  an  opinion,  a  custom,  or  a  neighbor  '*  provincial,"  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  the  person  or  thing  in  question  ;   and  in  this  way 
the  true  value  of  the  word  has  of  late  been  frittered  away.     But  colonial- 
ism is  susceptible  of  accurate  definition.     A  colony  is  an  offshoot  from 
a  parent  stock,  and  its  chief  characteristic  is  dependence.    Just  before 
the  Revolution,  in  everything  but  the  affairs  of  practical  government, 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  break  came,  we  were  still  colonies  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.     Our  politics,  except  those  which  were  purely 
local,  were  the  politics  of  England,  and  so,  also,  were  our  foreign  rela- 
tions.    Our  books,  our  art,  our  authors,  our  commerce,  were  all  Eng- 
lish; and  this  was  true  of  our  colleges,  our  professions,  our  learning, 
our  fashions,  and  our  manners.     There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  the 
details  which  show  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  colonial  spirit  and 
our  entire  intellectual  dependence.     When  we  sought  to  originate,  we 
simply  imitated.     The  conditions  of  our  life  could  not  be  overcome. 
In  1789.  after  the  seven  years  of  disorder  and  demoralization  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  war,  the  United  States  Government  was  estab- 
lished.    Every  visible  political  tie  which  bound  us  to  England  had  been 
severed,  and  we  were  apparently  entirely  independent     But  the  shackles 
of  the  colonial  spirit,  which  had  been  forging  and  welding  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  were  still  heavy  upon  us,  and  fetfred  all  our  mental  action. 
We  still  felt  that  our  fortunes  were  inextricably  interwoven  with  those 
of  Europe.     We  had  already  achieved  far  mbre  than  the  French  revo- 
lution sought  or  accomplished.     Yet  worthy  men  in  the  United  States 
put  on  cockades  and  liberty  caps,  erected  trees  of  liberty,  called  each 
other  "  Citizen   Brown"  and  "Citizen  Smith,"  drank  confusion  to  ty- 
rants, and  sang  the  wild  songs  of  Paris.     These  ravings  and  symbols 
had  a  terrific  reality  in  Paris  and  in  Europe,  and  so,  like  colonists,  we 
felt  that  they  must  have  a  meaning  to  us,  and  that  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  our  ally  were  our  fate  and  fortunes.     The  first  heavy  blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  politics  was  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
It  seems  a  very  simple  and  obvious  thing  now,  this  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  that  proclamation  inaugurated, 
and  yet  at  the  time  men  marveled  at  the  step,  and  thought  it  very 
strange.     Parties  divided  over  it     People  could  not  conceive  how  we 
could  keep  clear  ot  the  great  stream  of  European  events. 

The  writer  then  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  nationalism  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  latter  was  the  deadliest 
foe  to  the  colonial  spirit,  which  he  did  more  to  strangle  and 
crush  out  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

Washington,  Hamilton,  and  John  Adams,  despite  his  New  England 
prejudices,  all  did  much  while  they  were  in  power,  as  the  heads  of  the 
Federalist  party,  to  cherish  and  increase  national  self-respect,  and  there- 
by eradicate  colonialism  from  our  politics.  The  years  from  1806  to 
1812  are  among  the  least  creditable  to  our  history.  The  Federalists 
ceased  to  be  a  national  party.  The  fierce  reaction  against  the  French 
revolution  drove  them  into  an  unreasoning  admiration  of  England. 
They  looked  to  England  for  the  salvation  of  civilized  society.  It  was 
just  as  bad  on  the  other  side.  The  republicans  still  clung  to  their  af- 
fection for  France,  notwithstanding  the  despotism  of  the  empire.  Read 
the  bitter  debates  in  Congress  of  those  years,  and  you  find  them  filled 
with  nothing  but  the  politics  of  other  nations.  During  these  sorry 
years,  however,  the  last  in  which  our  politics  bore  the  colonial  charac- 
ter, a. new  party  was  growing  up,  which  may  be  called  the  national 
party,  not  as  distinguished  from  the  party  of  State  rights,  but  as  the  op- 
position to  colonial  ideas.  They  stuck  out  blindly  against  the  evil  in- 
fluence which,  as  they  felt,  was  choking  the  current  of  national  life 
They  were  convinced  that,  to  be  truly  independent,  the  United  States 
must  fight  somebody.  Who  that  somebody  should  be  was  a  secondary 
question.  Of  all  the  nations  which  had  been  kicking  and  cuffing  us 
England  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  arrogant  and  offensive  ;  and  so 
the  young  nationalists  dragged  the  country  into  the  war  of  1812.  After 
the  war  of  1812  our  politics  might  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  they 
were  our  own  politics,  and  not  those  of  Europe.  But  the  colonial  spirit 
cast  out  from  our  politics  and  fast  disappearing  from  business  and  the 
professions,  still  clung  closely  to  literature,  which  must  always  be  the 
best  and  last  expression  ol  a  national  mode  of  thought.  Coopers  first 
book  was  entitled  "Precaution."  Its  scene  was  laid  whol'y  in  Eng- 
land ;  its  characters  were  drawn  from  English  society,  chiefly  from  the 
aristocracy  of  that  favored  land  ;  its  conventional  phrases  were  all  Eng- 
lish ;  worst  and  most  extraordinary  of  all,  it  professed  to  be  by  an  Eng- 
lish author,  and  was  received  on  that  theory  without  suspicion  The 
most  melancholy  feature  of  the  case  is  that  Cooper  was  not  in  the  least 
to  blame,  and  no  one  found  fault  with  him.  His  action  was  regarded 
by  every  one  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  other  words,  the  first  step  of 
an  American  entering  upon  a  literary  career  was  to  pretend  to  be  an 
tngUshui-in,  in  order  that  he  might  win  the  approval,  not  of  English- 
men, but  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  during  this  period  that  a  national 
spirit  in  literature  arose,  and  Cooper  himself  was  the  pioneer 
His  American  novels  brought  many  followers  to  his  stand- 
ard. From  this  era  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  na- 
tional movement  had  an  onward  march.  About  the  year 
1840  and  thereafter,  English  travelers  began  to  write  books 
on  our  manners  and  customs,  which  awoke  great 


ency  of  the  Second  Empire,  a  band  of  these  persons  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  "  American  Colony,"  in  Paris.  When  they  were  notori- 
ous they  presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  Americans  admiring 
and  aping  the  manners,  habits,  and  vices  of  another  nation,  when  that 
nation  was  bent  and  corrupted  bv  the  cheap,  meretricious,  and  rotten 
system  of  the  Third  Napoleon.  They  furnished  a  very  offensive  exam- 
ple of  peculiarly  mean  colonialism.  This  particular  phase  has  departed, 
but  the  same  sort  of  Americans  are.  unfortunately,  still  common  in  Eu- 
rope. The  people  referred  to  here  form  that  large  class,  comprising 
many  excellent  men  and  women,  no  doubt,  who  pass  their  lives  in  Eu- 
rope, mourning  over  the  inferiority  of  their  own  country,  and  who  be- 
come thoroughly  denationalized.  They  do  not  change  into  Frenchmen 
or  Englishmen,  but  are  simply  disfigured  and  deformed  Americans. 
We  find  the  same  wretched  habit  of  thought  in  certain  groups  among 
the  rich  and  idle  people  of  our  great  Eastern  cities,  especially  in  New 
York,  because  it  is  the  metropolis.  These  groups  are  for  the  most  part 
made  up  of  voung  men.  who  despise  everything  American,  and  admire 
everything  English.  They  talk  and  dress  and  walk  and  ride  in  certain 
ways,  because  the  English  do  these  things  in  those  ways.  They  hold 
their  own  country  in  contempt,  and  lament  the  hard  fate  or  their  birth. 
They  try  to  Ihink  that  they  form  an  aristocracy,  and  become  at  once 
ludicrous  and  despicable.  The  people  who  thus  despise  their  own  land, 
and  ape  English  manners,  flatter  themselves  with  being  cosmopolitans, 
when  in  truth  they  are  genuine  colonists,  petty  and  provincial  to  the 
last  degree.  In  art  and  literature  the  vain  struggle  to  be  somebody  or 
something  other  than  an  American,  the  senseless  admiration  of  every- 
thing foreign,  and  the  morbid  anxiety  about  our  appearance  before  for- 
eign ers  have  the  same  deadening  effect  Such  qualities  were  bad  enough 
in  1820.  They  are  a  thousand  times  meaner  and  more  foolish  now. 
They  retard  the  march  of  true  progress,  which  must  be  here,  as  else- 
where, in  the  direction  of  nationality  and  independence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


At  one  of  the  roulette  tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  recently,  an 
American  put  a  "  cart-wheel  "  (as  the  handsome  gold  hun- 
dred-franc pieces  are  called)  on  a  number  en  filein,  which 
came  up.  A  Frenchman  coolly  appropriated  the  spoil ;  upon 
which  the  rightful  owner  expostulated  in  pretty  strong  lan- 
guage, but  to  no  effect,  as  the  Frenchman  gesticulated  and 
jabbered,  protesting  that  the  money  belonged  to  him.  At 
length,  losing  all  patience,  the  American  "  let  fly"  right  and 
left  several  times,  and  the  Frenchman  got  more  than  he  bar- 
gained for,  but  not  more  than  he  deserved.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  commotion  which  ensued.  Play  was  instantly 
stopped,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  disputants  led  off  by 
the  police,  who  eventually  expelled  the  defrauding  "Mossoo," 
and  the  rightful  owner  received  his  money,  as  the  croupiers 
bore  testimony  to  his  claims.  A  night  or  two  afterward,  a 
well-dressed  woman,  after  losing  a  large  sum,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  have  lost  my  all  !  I  will  kill  the  Commissary 
of  Police,  and  myself  afterward  !"  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  created  great  alarm  by  producing  a  revolver, 
and  brandishing  it  in  a  manner  that  soon  secured  her  plenty 
of  elbow  room  at  the  table.  Everybody  seemed  afraid  to 
approach  her  at  first  ;  but  eventually  one  of  the  stalwart  at- 
tendants seized  her  from  behind,  and  she  was  removed, 
when,  on  being  searched  and  interrogated,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  six-shooter  was  not  loaded.  Little  doubt  existed 
that  she  was  non  coinpos. 


Nearly  every  large  city  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
has  one  or  more  German  dailv  newspapers.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  New  YorkSlaats-Zeitung  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
krat,  the  Baltimore  Correspondent,  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt, 
the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung;  and  the  St.  Louis  Westliche  Post, 
compare  well  for  size  and  ability  with  the  principal  American 
dailies,  and  surpass,  in  enterprise  and  in  the  amount  of  news 
they  print,  the  leading  dailies  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  the 
other  German  cities.  In  their  tone  they  are  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican. They  are  ardent  admirers  of  the  best  features  of  our 
politicle  system,  sharp  critics  of  its  shortcomings,  and  stead- 
fast champions  of  public  order  and  personal  liberties.  Their 
infl.ence  in  our  public  affairs  is  unquestionably  a  whole- 
some one.  In  their  editorial  writing  they  discuss  questions 
rather  more  at  length  than  is  the  custom  of  the  American 
journals,  and  with  rather  more  effort  at  literary  style  and 
finish.  German  weeklies  devoted  to  news  and  politics,  and 
made  upon  the  model  of  our  country  weeklies,  are  numerous 
in  the  West  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Several  excellent 
weekly  and  monthly  publications,  devoted  to  stories,  sketches, 
and  poems,  are  issued  in  New  York.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis ;  and  there  is  in  New  York  a  German  comic  weekly 
— Puck — which  prints  an  English  edition  that  is  well  known 
to  most  American  readers. 


World-federation— Why  Not  ? 
Editors  Argonaut  :  If  I  have  read  my  Argonaut  aright  you  w«re 
a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Blaine-Garfield  proposed  International  Con- 
gress—"  that  dream  of  good  men  not  yet  come  to  pass."  Emerson 
relegated  the  functions  of  such  a  congress  to  an  ideal  London  Times 
danng  to  "cleave  to  the  right,  to  show  the  right  to  be  the  only  expel 
i'5nt'„.thus  feedin2  " its  batteries  from  the  central  heart  of  humanity." 
The  Times  has  declined  the  mission,  and  possiblv  no  other  paper  has 
the  necessary  wide-spread  weight  and  impetus.  But.  must  our  dream 
therefore  remain  a  dream?  The  Argonaut  surely  has  the  vigorous 
force  of  youth  to  agitate  for  its  realization.  The  newspaper  prophecy 
of  Lord  Mansfield  remains  yet  unfulfilled.  The  dukes  of  Northumber- 
land still  retain  their  titles  and  possessions,  together  with  their  "  comfort 
in  reading  the  newspapers,"  and  their  country  still  retains  its  monarch. 
v\  as  Lord  Mansfield  mistaken,  or  are  newspapers  neglecting  their  mis- 
sion? The  sagacity  of  a  Mansfield  is  not  necessary  to  perceive  the 
obvious  benefits  of  dispensing  with  kings  and  joining  a  world-wide  fed- 
eration. _  In  the  first  place  (think  of  it,  and  take  comfort  to  your  soul), 
the  Pope  s  political  Irish  would  no  longer  have  a  grievance.  There 
would  be  no  more  oppressed  nationalities  accursed  by  foreign  yokes  ; 
no  more  Gaul-hating  Teutons,  or  Teuton-hating  Gauls  ;  no  more  Eng- 
lish-Russophobists  ;  no  more  imperial  eagles  clutching  at  the  throat  of 
the  moribund  Turk  ;  no  more  Esau  vexing  Jacob,  or  Jacob  Esau. 

When  one  reflects  a  moment,  the  senselessness  of  all  these  national 
antipathies  appears  worse  than  puerile.  The  more  intensely  a  French- 
man hates  a  German,  the  more  patriotic  an  enlightened  public  pro- 
nounces him.  And  patriotism  is  a  virtue.  There  is  too  much  of  what 
Mr.  Lowell  calls  "  follerin'  yer  bell-wethers  "  among  mankind.  It  is 
the  aristocracy  and  the  military  who  foster  these  silly  hatreds,  and  who 
fatten  thereupon. 

It  is  obviously  trite  and  threadbare  to  say  that  one  government  is 
good  for  all  humanity.  Each  individual  has  the  same  needs— life, 
liberty,  and  to  pursue  happiness  in  his  own  way,  so  that  way  work  not 
his  fellow's  detriment  Time  and  distance  may  have  been  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  world-federation.  Steam  and  electricity  have  an- 
nihilated time  and  distance.  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa, 
India,  and  Canada  are  governed  from  Downing  Street !  Why  not  the 
world-federation  directed  from  Washington  ?  Utilize  the  wasted  energy 
of  naval  and  military  non-producers,  and  the  world  might  become  a 
huge  garden  spot. 

To  discuss  the  how  and  when  is  not  my  present  obiect,  The  Repub- 
lican party  needs  some  grand  project.  Here  is  a  project  grand  enough 
to  correspond  with  their  past  record ;  grand  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
their  most  exalted  aspirations.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  realiza- 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  the  poet's  "vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  will  be."  We  can  dispense  with  the  "  argosies  of  magic 
sail  "  and  the  "ghastly  dew  from  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue."  But  the  "parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world,"  should  be  made  one  of  the  live  issues  of  the  day.  That  the 
Argonaut  may  raise  the  banner  of  that  parliament  and  federation,  is 
the  desire.  Mr.  Editor,  of  yours,  truly,  Edward  Berwick 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey,  April  15,  1883. 


indignation. 

We  raged  and  cried  out  against  adverse  English  criticism,  whether 
it  wai  true  or  false,  just  or  unjust  We  paid  it  this  unnatural  attention 
because  the  spmt  of  the  colonist  still  lurked  in  our  hearts  and  affected 
our  mode  of  thought  We  were  advancing  fast  on  the  road  to  intellect- 
ual and  moral  independence,  but  we  were  still  far  from  the  goal.'  This 
second  period  in  our  history  closed,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  strug- 
gle generated  by  a  great  moral  question,  which  finally  absorbed  all  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  the  people,  and  culminated  in  a  terrible  civil 
war.  We  came  out  self-poised  and  self-reliant,  with  a  true  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  of  our  national  greatness,  which  years  of  peaceful  development 
could  not  have  given  us.  We  no  longer  see  salvation  and  happiness  in 
favorable  foreign  opinion,  or  misery  in  the  reverse.  The  colonial  spirit 
in  this  direction  is  also  practically  extinct  But  while  this  is  true  of  the 
mass  ol  the  American  people,  it  has  some  marked  exceptions :  and 
these  exceptions  constitute  the  lingering  remains  of  the  colonial  spirit 
which  survives,  and  shows  itself  here  and  there,  even  at  the  present 
day,  with  a  strange  vitality.  The  multiplication  of  great  fortunes,  the 
growth  of  a  class  rich  by  inheritance,  and  the  improvement  in  methods 
of  travel  and  communication,  all  tended  to  carry  great  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans to  Europe.  The  luxurious  fancies  which  were  born  of  increased 
we  ilth  combined  to  breed  in  many  persons  a  love  of  foreign  life  and 
m  wine's.  I  hese  tendencies  and  opportunities  have  revived  the  dyin - 
lahsrn.  We  see  it  most  strongly  in  the  leisure  class,  which 
-.  .uy  increasing  in  this  country.    During  the  miserable  ascend- 


Recrealions  of  the  Ancients  :  It  is  singular  that  the  dead 
poets  never  write  across  Styx. — Virgil,  Ho  B.  C.  THOUGHTS 
that  Burn. — Rejected  commmunications. — John  Rogers, 
IJ40  A.  D.     No  INTELLIGENT  lawyer  will  ever  take  the 

"1  for  the  deed.—  Lycurgus,  goo  B.  C.  Fat  Esquimaux 
babies,  when  they  die,  are  tried  out  by  their  afflicted  parents 
for  lamp-oil.  Thus  ever  is  human  misery  made  light  of. — 
Reykjavik  Smjith,  1041  B.  C.  Rough  on  Stockings. — 
Passing  citizen  to  his  fellow  :  "  '  Boots  blacked  inside.'  Well, 
now  1  There's  no  satisfying  these  fashionable  chaps,  is 
there?" — Balbriggan  O'Brien,  1732  A.  D.  Customer — 
"  Have  you  any  first-class  musical  instruments  ?  "  Shop- 
keeper— "  Yes,  sir  ;  best  stock  in  town,  sir  ;  can't  be  beat." 
Customer  (turning  to  go  out) — "  Can't  be  beat,  eh  ?  Sorry; 
wanted  a  drum." — Hannibal,  230  B.  C. 


An  American  gentleman,  member  of  the  legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  left  recently  at  the  Winter  Palace  a  parcel  for 
one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
The  packet  was  accompanied  with  his  card  and  an  explana- 
tory note.  The  card  and  note  were  duly  delivered,  but  the 
parcel,  on  being  opened,  as  a  precautionary  measure  before 
being  permitted  to  reach  its  destination,  was  instantly  hur- 
ried off  to  the  chemist  for  analysis.  Although  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  hoarhound  candy,  there  was  a 
lurking  fear  that  dynamite  or  strychnine  might  be  mysteri- 
ously introduced  through  its  means  into  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  so  it  failed  to  reach  the  hands  of  its 
destined  recipient. 

In  a  year  this  country  will  be  wild  over  old  iron  and  brass 
decorations  for  the  home,  says  an  Eastern  bric-a-brac  dealer. 
The  factories  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  are  busy 
making  up  these  things,  which  will  begin  to  pour  in  about 
next  fall.  Hat-racks  made  of  muskets  ;  centre-tables  with 
the  legs  made  of  swords  ;  old  guns  cut  down  for  table-legs  ; 
caid  receivers,  cabinets,  brackets,  and  mantel  ornaments  to 
look  as  if  they  were  made  of  old  implements  of  war. 


Nathan  the  Essenean's  Communism. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  To  one  who  has  traveled  over  many  lands  and 
seas  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  who  has  worked  in  the  great  field  of 
thought  as  well  as  his  limited  powers  would  allow,  your  paper  is  quite 
refreshing,  and  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you. 
Your  reply  to  Nathan  the  Essenean,  in  your  last  issue,  is  just  what  it 
ought  to  be,  except  that  I  think  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  I  think  Na-  • 
lhan's  article  singularly  lame  for  so  clever  a  writer.  He  seems  to  be 
oblivious  of,  or  never  to  have  known,  the  natural  law  by  which  vour  type 
of  Americanism  and  mine  is  sustained  and  ought  to  prevail  on  this  con- 
tinent, as  the  destiny  of  the  races,  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the 
past,  abundantly  indicates,  and  of  which  I  think  you  ought  to  have  re- 
minded him. 

It  was  "individual  rights,"  first  asserted  and  guaranteed  to  man  by 
the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  (or  Anglican,  if  he  prefer  it),  which  made  prog- 
ress in  human  freedom  in  its  present  shape  reallv  possible.  The  first 
of  these  rights  I  believe  to  be  "inviolability  of 'the  domicile,"  which 
gave  shelter,  asylum,  and  protection  to  the  hunted,  persecuted,  and  out- 
raged reformer  of  every  land — whether  Huguenot.  Puritan.  Presbyter- 
ian, Calvinfst.  or  Lutheran— who  fled  to  his  shores— the  shores  of  the 
"Anglican"  Isle,  whose  sons  had  a  sense  of  individual  dignity  high 
enough,  and  of  individual  manhood  strong  enough,  to  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  trample  on  man's  inherent  rights.  Heit  was  who  would  never 
endure  such  a  violation  of  such  a  sacred  right  as  that  of  the  domicile  by 
such  an  outrage  as  the  Romish  confessional ;  whose  sons,  with  the  ir- 
resistible forces  of  their  commonwealth,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  its 
heroic  "  Protector  "  and  his  Parliament  assembled,  did,  with  their  de- 
voted generals,  such  prodigies  in  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  This  was 
the  land  where  the  gallant  Blake,  Venable,  and  other  officers,  with 
those  terrible  Puritan  sailors  and  soldiers,  struck  such  blows  as  broke 
the  back  of  that  worst  foe  of  human  progress,  the  Roman  Popish  sys- 
tem. It  was  their  "shibboleth"  of  "Down  with  antichrist!"  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Providence,  largely  contributed  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
set  of  men  such  as  our  signers  of  the  "  Declaration,"  with  Washing- 
ton at  their  head,  to  bring  into  existence  the  work  consummated  by 
their  virtues  and  their  talents.  They,  in  their  turn,  made  it  possible  for 
such  a  man  as  yourself  to  write  and  speak,  and  for  such  men  as  myself 
to  live,  think,  read,  and  enjoy  life  generally.  Then  let  each  one  of  us 
labor  to  the  end  that  that  race  may  ever  remain  the  stem  of  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Other  races  and  nations  of  Christian  civilization  may  and 
ought  to  furnish  branches  (or  grafts  if  you  prefer),  provided  their  living 
fluid,  or  sap — i.  e.,  their  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  and  train- 
ing— is  in  harmony  with  the  stem  or  trunk  of  our  tree,  and  not  that  of 
the  upas  one  bud  or  one  drop  of  whose-  sap  would  be  poison  to  the 
whole.  Nathan's  first  dash  is  couleurcU  rose,  and  then  something  else. 
Once,  in  my  wanderings,  I  visited  the  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Pactum, 
going  through  an  orange  grove  whose  bloom  gave  out  its  fragrance  to 
intoxication.  Under  the  trees  the  ground  was  covered  with  "violets  of 
Parma,"  which  in  turn  gave  forth  delicate  and  charming  perfume.  Yet 
just  there,  amid  all  that  wealth  of  beauty,  breathing  God's  benediction, 
I  saw  a  little  asp,  which  had  been  chilled  by  the  life-giving  dew  of 
night,  wriggling  its  deadly  folds  in  the  warmth  of  that  lovely  morning 
sun.  I  should  bitterly  regret  to  do  a  wrong  to  Nathan  the  Essenean, 
and  ask  forgiveness  if  I  do ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  beg  permis- 
sion to  say  that  the  fumes  breathed  forth  from  his  writings  strongly  re- 
mind me  of  the  odors  which  are  distilled  from  a  blosom  called  "Loyola," 
but  retailed  under  other  Commune  brands  as  "  patchoulli,"  etc. 
At  Sea,  April  16th,  1883.  Labourdonnais. 


The  perils  which  surround  Russian  newspapers  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  list  of  punishments  inflicted  during 
the  past  year  and  published  by  the  Moscow  Telegraph:  The 
Poryadok  was  suspended  for  six  weeks,  and  has  not  appeared 
since;  the  Russian  Courierwas  suspended  for  three  months, 
the  Moscow  Telegraph  for  four  months,  the  Samara  News 
for  eight  months,  and  The  Minute  for  three  months.  A 
"first  warning"  was  given  to  the  Exchange  News  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Eastern  Review,  the  Voslok,  the  Golos,  and 
the  Moscow  Telegraph:  and  the  last  three  papers  also  re- 
ceived a  second  warning.  The  only  paper  to  which  a  third 
warning  was  administered  was  the  Moscow  Telegraph,  and 
it  speaks  with  evident  pride  of  this  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sale  in  the 
streets  :  The  Moscow  Telegraph,  the  Gasda,  the  Golos,  the 
Listok  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Echo,  and  an  illustrated  paper 
of  Tiflis. 

(iThis,"  remarked  the  burglar,  as  the  policeman  locked 
him  in  his  narrow  cell,  "  is  what  you  might  justly  calaboose 
of  personal  liberty." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    OLD    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Oh,  Don't  you  Remember  How  tbe  Teacher  Licked  us,  Boys  ? 


"  I  see  by  a  Media  paper,"  the  Jester  remarked,  as  the 
train  sped  along,  "  that  Colonel  Hyatt,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  assault  and  battery  because  he  whipped  a  student  with  a 
switch." 

"  Yes,  I  read  about  it,"  the  fat  passenger  said  ;  "  and  the 
student  exhibited  three  welts  on  the  calves  of  his  legs,  in 
evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  whipping.     'Brutal  severity' 

they  called  it.     By  St.  George  !  " 

And  the  fat  passenger  choked  up  with  speechless  rage  and 
disgust,  and  held  his  hands  up  in  the  air  to  express  the  terri- 
ble state  of  his  feelings,  which  was  away  beyond  the  reach 
language. 

"  Ah,"  the  Jester  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  the  boys  of 
to-day  are  made  of.  The  idea  of  a  school-boy  going  into 
court  to  show  three  welts  on  the  calf  of  his  leg !  That  part 
of  his  leg,  I  think,  must  extend  all  the  way  up  the  boy. 
Three  welts  !  Why,  in  those  days  when  old  Hinman  taught 
us  the  'three  R's,'  to  get  a  licking  with  a  forty-four-inch 
hickory,  and  be  able  to  show  the  other  boys  a  back  like  a 
Franco-Prussian  war  map,  was  greater  than  a  king.  And 
we  didn't  go  home  and  show  our  welts  to  father  either.  If 
we  did,  the  old  gentlemen  tenderly  laid  on  a  few  broad  ones 
with  a  skate-strap,  to  add  variety  to  the  general  effect.  And 
the  idea  of  going  into  court  about  it !  I  would  just  like  to 
see  a  boy  stand  before  old  Captain  Lee,  or  Squire  Bernard 
Bailey,  or  Justice  Cunningham,  and  file  information  against 
old  Hinman  for  licking  him  just  because  he  pushed  Bill  Ro- 
decker  into  the  pond.  Dear  old  Hinman,"  the  Jester  con- 
tinued, tenderly  rubbing  his  legs  with  his  hands,  "when  he 
snatched  up  that  old  piece  of  slate-frame,  and  came  charg- 
ing down  the  aisle  at  you,  the  biggest  boy  in  school  began 
to  howl  in  sympathy  with  the  victim.  I  always  yelled  like  a 
Comanche,  long,  long  before  he  hit  me.  And  when  that  old 
slate-frame  came  down  upon  a  boy's  thigh,  all  the  injunc- 
tions, and  rebuttals,  and  decrees,  and  reversals,  and  replica- 
tions, and  demurrers,  of  all  the  courts  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
couldn't  soothe  that  boy's  feelings  or  keep  him  from  nursing 
a  blister  as  big  as  an  air-cushion.  Do  you  remember  the 
old  chalk-box  Hinman  used  to  demonstrate  cube  root  with?" 
he  suddenly  added,  turning  to  the  fat  passenger. 

"  I  remember  the  long  'gad'  he  licked  Bill  Haskell  with," 
the  fat  passenger  replied  ;  "  the  day  Bill  came  whooping 
into  school  in  a  pair  of  Indian  leggings  and  bead  moccasins. 
And  every  lime  the  old  switch  whistled  down,  Bill  would 
raise  a  yell  like  the  cry  of  torment,  and  jump  clean  over  a 
desk.  How  the  dust  did  fly  !  And  talk  about  welts  !  That 
boy's  back  looked  like  a  wash-board.  But  he  never  thought 
of  going  to  law  about  it.  If  he  had,  the  old  man  would  have 
licked  him  harder  the  next  time." 

"  And  the  day  Dick  Loomis  got  ugly,  and  kicked  the  leg 
out  of  a  bench,"  the  thin  passenger  said,  "  and  the  old  man 
just  picked  up  the  leg,  and  fanned  Dick  with  it  till  the  slivers 
flew.  That  was  the  daisy  licking  of  that  old  school.  Dick 
howled  till  the  neighbors  came  rushing  to  the  school,  and 
the  first  man  that  bounced  in  and  demanded  to  know  what 
this  meant  the  old  man  climbed,  and  rode  him  all  around, 
the  room,  while  the  boys  stood  up  in  their  seats,  and  yelled 
and  cheered  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  Dick  forgot 
his  own  licking  in  his  pride  over  his  teacher's  prowess. 
The  neighbors  didn't  wait  for  the  second  act.  '  I'm  teach- 
ing this  school,'  the  old  man  said,  proudly,  and  we  believed 
him.  Then  he  turned  to  Dick  and  finished  his  licking.  It 
would  have  been  a  rash  court  that  interfered  with  old  Hin- 
man's  methods  of  dicipline." 

"  Old  Doty  was  the  boss  banger  of  that  town,"  said  the 
man  on  the  wood-box;  "used  to  teach  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
and  whipped  the  school  all  around  twice  a  week.  The  other 
days  he  devoted  exclusively  to  George  Kent  and  Frank 
Jones.  Then  he  came  down  to  the  First  Ward,  and  put  in 
most  of  his  time  on  Andy  Peters,  Charley  Balance,  and  the 
two  Burdettes,  until  one  day  he  found  John's  desk  full  of 
rocks  and  brick-bats,  and  in  the  exciting  wrastle  that  came 
after  this  discovery  of  a  dynamite  plot,  John  bit  the  old 
whaler's  thumb  nearly  in  two.  Then  he  went  to  the  Sixth 
Ward,  and  there  Billy  McKenzie  knocked  him  out  with  the 
big  school-bell,  and  he  disappeared." 

"  There  were  two-handed,  double  and  twisted  giants  in  the 
land  in  those  days,"  the  Jester  said  ;  "  but  when  a  boy  got 
his  licking  at  school  that  was  an  end  of  it.  If  he  was  of  a 
revengeful  disposition,  he  stole  chalk  from  the  school-house, 
and  drew  fearful  and  wonderful  pictures  of  his  teacher  on 
the  neighboring  fences,  to  the  great  v/rath  of  the  residents 
and  property-owners.  And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
he  wrote  the  teacher's  name  under  the  photograph,  or  on 
the  nose  of  it,  the  length  of  the  nose  being  proportioned  to 
the  pupil's  hate  and  merciless  vengeance.  And  no  matter 
how  young  the  teacher  was  ;  if  he  was  only  a  boy  from  col- 
lege, twenty-two  years  old,  the  indignant  pupil  always  called 
him  '  old '  so-and-so.  But  all  the  same,  the  boy  got  licked 
sometimes  when  he  needed  it,  rarely  when  he  didn't,  and 
never  when  he  wanted  it.  And  he  rubbed  his  stripes  and 
showed  his  welts  to  his  cheerful  and  delighted  fellows,  for 
we  were  always  well  pleased  to  see  another  boy  'licked,' 
and  he  grinned  rather  ruefully  over  them  himself,  but  he 
didn't  go  whining  into  a  court  with  them.  Great  Scotland  ! 
some  Thursday  afternoon  in  June,  when  the  day  was  warm, 
and  the  room  was  close,  and  the  flies  buzzed  against  the 
dingy  window-panes,  and  a  storm  was  in  the  air,  and  a  spirit 
of  mischief  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  when  there  was  a  boy 
doing  penance  behind  each  blackboard,  and  another  one 
standing  on  the  chalk-box,  and  another  sat  on  the  long  front 
bench,  softly  weeping  into  a  dog-eared  Webster's  spelling- 
book,  and  delicately  rubbing  the  place  of  the  slate-frame  ; 
when  the  monotonous  buz-z-z-z  of  study  was  timed  off  on 
the  girl's  side  of  the  room  as  those  angels  in  pantalets  beat 
their  breasts  in  rapid  syncopation,  as  they  conned  over  the 
pages  of  United  States  history  or  buzzed  down  the  column 
of  words  of  three  syllables  ending  in  '  ible '  and  '  able  ; ' 
when  old  Hinman  sat  watchful  and  suspicious  wilh  the  trusty 
slate-frame  in  his  hand,  worrying  some  drowsy,  stupid  urchin 
with  his  awful  'three-fourths  of  twelve  is  what  part  of | 
seventy-two '—suddenly,  some  idle  boy,  supplied  with  work 
by  the  usual  contractor,  would  fire  a  paper  wad  clear  across  [ 


the  room  '  spot  1 '  on  the  old  man's  bald  head.  Soul  of  the 
tempest,  how  the  cloud  would  burst !  Before  the  boy  who 
shot  that  wad  had  time  to  yell  '  I  never  done  it  ! '  more 
than  once,  he  would  be  collared  and  yanked  over  the  desks 
and  benches,  back  on  the  floor,  heels  in  the  air,  and  the 
slate-frame  flying  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  and  the  shrieks  of 
'I  never  done  it!'  changes  to  'I'll  never  do  it  again!' 
'Oh,  you  won't  ?'  says  the  old  man,  with  savage  sarcasm; 
*  if  you  didn't  do  it  this  time,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it 
again  ?'  And  the  slate-frame  whacks  away  like  a  trip-ham- 
mer, the  boy  rolls  on  the  floor  and  pounds  a  vigorous  tattoo 
with  his  anguish-stricken  heels  ;  the  chairs  go  over,  the  dust 
flies  in  clouds,  the  boy  on  the  chalk-box  gets  upset  in  the 
melee  ;  the  prisoners  behind  the  blackboard  come  out  to 
see  the  circus,  smiling  away  their  own  disgrace  ;  the  culprit 
on  the  bench  forgets  his  own  welts  in  his  joy  at  beholding 
new  ones  located  on  another  boy ;  the  girls  cry  in  shrill  tones 
of  fright  and  pity,  covering  their  faces  wilh  their  aprons  or 
wringing  their  pleading  hands;  the  boys  on  the  back  seats, 
farthest  out  of  sight,  joyously  repeat,  in  extravagant  panto- 
mime, the  gyrations  and  contortions  of  the  boy  who  is  re- 
hearsing his  part  in  the  great  slate-frame  act ;  and  as  oft  as 
old  Hinman  gels  in  an  unusually  good  whack,  there  is  a 
general  subdued  '  O-w-w  ! '  all  over  the  boys'  side,  express- 
ive alike  of  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  neatness  of  the 
'  lick '  and  the  painful  situation  of  the  receiver,  and  all  the 
time  that  old  slate-frame  keeps  going  like  a  wild,  mad  thing, 
until  the  curtain  goes  down  in  a  glare  of  red  fire  and  the  low 
muttering  of  distant  thunder  in  the  mountains.  That  was 
an  old-time  licking  in  old  Hinman's  day,  and  no  court  can 
stick  its  nib  into  the  matter,  either.  Go  into  court  for  a 
school  licking  in  these  degenerate  days  1" 

And  the  Jester  suddenly  drew  his  bauble  and  smote  the 
cross  passenger  such  a  resounding  whack  across  the  legs 
with  it  that  he  howled  with  delight  as  he  jumped  clear  over 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  said  he  hadn't  felt  so  good  since  the 
day  old  Hiuman  made  him  dance  on  the  carpet  for  smear- 
ing ink  all  over  Steve  Bunn's  nose  under  the  pretense  of 
rubbing  off  a  flake  of  smut. — Bitrdeite  in  Burlington  Hawk- 
eye. 

The  absorbing  topic  in  London,  says  a  correspondent,  is  the 
scandal  given  to  Lord  Lonsdale's  libel  suit  against  Edmund 
Yates  of  the  World,  by  Yates  divulging  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  libelous  article  published  by  him.  That  Yates 
is  severely  condemned  for  this  step,  not  alone  by  the  jour- 
nalistic world,  but  by  all  other  people  of  proper  ideas,  goes 
without  saying.  That  the  person  is  a  lady  makes  it  all  the 
worse  even  in  these  unchivalric  days,  though  the  fact  that 
she  is  of  the  softer  sex,  and  withal  of  very  high  rank  and  po 
sition,  does  not  at  the  same  time  seem  to  afford  her  the 
faintest  shield  against  the  condemnation  of  her  high  asso- 
ciates. On  the  contrary,  her  exalted  station  seems  all  the 
more  to  aggravate  the  nature  of  her,  at  best,  unlady-like  ac- 
tion. She  and  her  friends  tried  hard  to  keep  her  name — 
chiefly  for  her  husband's  sake — from  the  public,  but  ii  has 
got  out  at  last,  and  the  fair  transgressor  turns  out  to  be  no 
less  than  the  Countess  of  Stradbroke,  who,  though  not  as. 
fair  as  she  used  to  be,  is  still  given  to  certain  rapid  ways 
permissible  in  a  countess,  and  notwithstanding,  too,  that  she 
is  decidedly  far  gone  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  and  is  there- 
fore old  enough  to  behave  herself  with  more  becoming  dig- 
nity. Her  husband,  the  Earl,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man — 
he  being  in  his  ninetieth  year — is  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  and  a  popular  and  highly  respected  nobleman.  His 
family  name  is  Rous,  and  his  brother  was  the  celebrated 
turf  and  racing  authority,  Admiral  Rous,  who  died  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Though  the  Rouses  have  not  been  a  cent- 
ury in  the  peerage,  they  are  an  old  Suffolk  family,  the  head 
having  been  a  baronet  since  1660.  Lady  Stradbroke  is  a 
daughter  of  Sir  C.  Musgrave,  a  Cumberland  baronet,  and  is, 
on  her  side,  of  even  more  ancient  lineage,  the  Musgraves 
having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  retained  ever 
since  a  leading  place  in  their  county.  All  of  which  rather 
staggers  one's  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  potency  of  the 
moito  noblesse  oblige,  which  Ouida  is  so  fond  of  quoting.  It 
seems  that  her  ladyship  has  been  a  regular  paid  contributor 
of  high-life  gossip  to  the  World,  her  salary  for  the  same  be- 
ing (so  she  says)  devoted  to  charity.  Now,  it  happens  that 
Lady  Stradbroke's  daughter,  Lady  Augusta  (who  is  married 
to  a  certain  gentleman  named  Fane),  is  a  bosom  friend  and 
chum  of  the  last  Lord  Lonsdale's  widow,  Lady  Gladys  Her- 
bert that  was,  between  whom  and  the  present  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Lonsdale  a  feud  of  long  standing  exists,  based 
partially  upon  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  beautiful  and  ambi- 
tious woman,  who  sees  others  in  the  possession  and  enjoy 
ment  of  what  would  have  been  hers  had  her  fatherless  child 
been  a  son  and  heir  instead  of  a  hapless  daughter,  and  par- 
tially upon  the  contempt  with  which  she  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  treated  by  the  present  head  of  the  Lowthers.  But,  for 
that  matter,  her  own  broiher,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  flatly 
refused  to  go  to  her  wedding,  he  was  so  disgusted,  not  only 
at  her  willingness  to  marry  a  profligate  blackguard  hardly 
recovered  from  a  three  weeks'  spree,  because  he  had  money 
and  a  title,  but  at  her  persistent  hunting  of  him  down  from 
place  to  place  until  he  proposed — some  people  said,  to  get 
rid  of  her.  Anything,  therefore,  that  would  injure  or  annoy 
the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  his  wife  would  be  only  too 
pleasing  to  her,  and  the  anonymous  pen  of  her  friend's  moth- 
er— albeit  a  Countess — was  but  too  readily  enlisted  in  her 
cause.  It  is  said  that  Hugh  Lowther  (Lord  Lonsdale)  has 
for  some  time  had  reason  to  suspect  the  Stradbrokes,  mother 
and  daughter,  and  that  the  prosecution  of  Yates  was  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  friends  to  ascertain  with  certainty  if 
the  suspicions  were  well  grounded.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Lady  Stradbroke  and  her  daughter  are  considerably  un- 
der the  ban — many  people,  who  weekly  encourage  by  their 
perusal  the  publication  of  far  worse  articles  in  the  other  so- 
ciety journals,  deeming  it  necessary  to  exhibit  an  extra 
amount  of  virtuous  indignation.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  and 
expressed  for  the  venerable  Earl. 

In  a  suit  for  separation,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  draws 
a  most  unflattering  picture  of  the  husband,  whom  he  de- 
nounces as  brutal,  bad-tempered,  violent,  and  so  on.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  then  rises  and  depicts  the  plaint- 
iff as  cross,  bitter  of  tongue,  headstrong,  and  the  like. 
"Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  says  the  court,  bkindly,  "but 
where  does  the  incompatibility  of  temper  come  in? " 


ALBERT    WOLFF. 


Some  Interesting  Notes  on  a  Parisian  Journalist. 


Albert  Wolff  rarely  goes  into  society,  in  order,  as  he  pre- 
tends, to  permit  his  lady  readers  to  keep  their  illusions.  In 
truth,  Albert  Wolff  is  ugly  enough  to  be  repulsive.  He  has 
a  shrill,  unvirile  voice,  which  does  not  add  to  his  charms  ; 
he  has  an  independent  manner  that  verges  upon  insolence  ; 
measureless  pride,  a  profound  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  a  complete  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  'Al- 
bert Wolff  was  born  in  1S35,  at  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years  he  entered  a  commercial  house  as  clerk  ;  but  his 
revolutionary  and  impetuous  nature,  excited  by  the  assiduous 
reading  of  Ludwig  Boerne  and  Heine,  rendered  him  unfit 
for  regular  work.  In  1S57  he  threw  up  everything  and  went 
to  Paris.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  his  services  to 
the  French  authors  to  translate  their  plays  into  German. 
Naturally,  like  all  the  beginners  of  that  epoch,  he  thought 
first  of  all  of  the  writer  who  was  then,  as  now,  universally 
known,  loved,  and  admired,  the  great  Alexandre  Dumas. 
The  great  Dumas  used  to  engage  as  secretaries  all  the  young 
literary  sprigs  who  came  to  ask  his  protection  ;  they  found 
momentary  protection  under  the  shadow  of  his  immense 
wings.  This  was  how  it  happened  that  almost  all  the  French 
journalists  and  writers  of  the  present  day  have  been  at  one 
time  or  another  secretaries  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  Albert 
Wolff  was  engaged  as  secretary  like  the  rest,  but,  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  the  question  of  money  being  always  knotty  in 
that  hospitable  house,  where  anybody  came  to  borrow  with 
the  certainty  of  never  being  refused,  he  had  to  give  up  a 
post  which  did  not  bring  him  in  thirty  francs  a  month.  Al- 
bert Wolff  next  addressed  himself  to  Dumas  the  younger, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  father.  The  younger 
Dumas,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  all  those  who  ex- 
ploited his  father,  received  the  new-comer  with  a -certain 
ferocity  very  characteristic  even  of  the  Dumas  of  to-day. 
Albert  Wolff  asked  for  permission  to  translate  the  "Pere 
Prodigue"  for  the  theatre  of  Vienna.  The  younger  Dumas 
began  by  asking  ;  "  Have  you  twenty-five  francs  to  give 
me  ? "  Wolff  had  not  a  sou,  and  remained  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment  at  the  question.  "There,  you  see,"  continued 
Dumas,  "you  are  all  the  same.  You  come  and  promise 
everything  if  we  authorize  you  to  do  what  you  ask,  and  then, 
and  then — there  is  an  end  of  it.  How  can  you  guarantee  me 
my  author's  fees  on  the  performance  of  my  pieces  at  Vienna 
or  elsewhere,  if  you  are  unable  to  advance  me  twenty-five 
francs  ?"  Wolff  was  so  upset  and  confused  that  Dumas  the 
younger  had  pity  upon  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  generality  of  those  who  sponged  on  his 
father.  He  permitted  Wolff  to  translate  the  "  Pere  Prodigue." 
At  that  time  the  editorial  office  of  the  Figaro  was  the  Cafe" 
de  Mulhouse,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Musee  GreVin  now 
stands,  and  day  after  day  Wolff  used  to  go  and  sit  at  a  table 
near  the  Figaro  men,  and  contemplate  with  awe  and  won- 
derment Villemessant  and  his  noisy  band  of  editors,  com- 
posed of  Villemot,  Monselet,  AureMien,  Scholl,  Alfred  Del- 
vau,  Edmond  About,  Jules  Noriac,  Henri  de  Pe"ne,  all  of 
them  as  ready  to  battle  with  their  swords  as  with  their  pens. 
The  Figaro  men  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  funereal 
appearance  of  Wolff,  and  the  young  man  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Villemessant  by  his  brother.  One  day,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  tempest  of  gayety,  Villemessant  shouted  to  the  mel- 
ancholy aspirant  :  "I  say,  you  there,  Wolff's  brother,  I'll 
give  you  five  louis  if  you  can  make  me  laugh."  Some  weeks 
after  that  sally,  Villemessant  was  bound  to  keep  his  word  ; 
the  melancholy,  pale-faced  Wolff  brought  him  half  a  dozen 
bans  mots,  the  second  of  which  made  him  roar  with  laughter, 
and  he  produced  the  five  louis  promised.  But  Wolff's  place 
was  not  yet  at  the  Figaro.  He  had  to  go  through  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  at  the  Chhavari,  where  his  fellow- writers 
were  Ernest  Blum,  Pierre  Veron,  and  Henri  Rochefort.  The 
pay  was  ten  francs  an  article,  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
lines,  and  five  francs  apiece  for  the  legends  to  Daumier's 
lithographs  ;  so  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-francs  was 
about  as  much  as  any  of  the  editors  could  hope  to  make  in 
a  month.  Meanwhile,  Wolff,  in  order  to  increase  his  bud- 
get, passed  a  Jew  house  every  morning,  doing  the  German 
correspondence  of  a  stock-broker,  M.  Hart,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  francs  a  month.  The  struggles  of  the  begin- 
ning were  now  over,  and  Albert  Wolff,  from  1861  onward, 
went  on  increasing  in  talent  and  fame,  writing  for  the  stage 
in  collaboration  with  Rochefort,  and  holding  his  own  against 
the  notable  wits  of  the  Nam  Jaune,  the  Eve'tiement,  and  the 
Figaro,  where  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet  were  among  the 
new  recruits.  In  concert  with  Blum  and  Peragallo,  Wolff 
writes  the  famous  "Memoirs  of  Theresa,  Written  by  Herself." 
and  the  volume  has  such  success  that  the  share  of  each  of 
the  authors  reaches  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  Fi- 
nally. Albert  Wolff  is  permanently  engaged  on  the  staff  of 
the  Figaro  as  chroniqueur,  the  post  which  he  still  holds  with 
so  much  authority  and  so  much  influence  on  French  public 
opinion.  After  the  Franco-German  war  Albert  Wolff  be- 
came a  naturalized  Frenchman.  In  1877,  one  morning  at 
the  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  after  passing  the  whole  night  at  bac- 
carat, he  rose  to  go  home  with  a  gain  of  five  or  six  thousand 
francs.  It  was  a  quarter  past  seven.  A  voice  in  the  next 
room  cried  :  "There  are  twenty-five  thousand  francs  in  the 
bank."  Wolff  was  tempted,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  francs.  He  was 
ruined !  All  his  beloved  collection  of  pictures  and  bibelots 
had  to  be  sold,  and  Wolff  had  to  begin  his  fortune  over  again. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  succeeded  in  that  task,  for 
he  has  recently  fitted  himself  up  a  beautiful  little  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Rocher,  full  of  pictures  and  precious  hangings. 
For  that  matter,  Wolff  has  a  fine  income — sixty  thousand 
francs  a  year  from  the  Figaro,  in  which  he  has  an  interest, 
and  some  forty  thousand  francs  from  other  writing.  He  is 
still  a  furious  gambler. 


She  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  Richmond  street,  helpless 
from  terror,  while  a  drove  of  untamed  mules,  ears  dormant 
and  tails  rampant,  bore  down  upon  her  like  a  hurricane. 
He  dropped  his  valise,  sprang  to  her  side,  whirled  her  over 
the  gutter,  and  the  mules  rushed  past  in  the  darkness.  Miss 
Alice  Beauchamp,  of  Boston,  is  about  to  become  Mrs.  Louis 
Shtarer,  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  and  at  last  a  credit  can  be 
entered  on  the  mule's  debt-burdened  ledger. 
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THE        ARGONA'UT. 
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All  the  world  is  interested  in  a  royal  love-story. 
The  divine  passion  in  palaces  is  altogether  the  same 
article  as  that  in  use  among  us  humbler  mortals.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  flowing  in  legitimate  channels,  and 
when  a  king  loves  his  queen  a  world  stands  agape  at 
the  miracle.  When  the  royal  lovers  are  a  pair  of 
royal  babies,  the  story  becomes  an  enchanted  one. 
How  many  thousands  of  eyes  have  welled  with  sym- 
pathy over  poor  little  Mercedes — as  the  humblest  cot- 
tager lovingly  calls  her — which  would  never  pause 
over  a  telegram  announcing  her  fortieth  birthday 
twenty  years  hence,  when  she  would  have  grown  fat, 
and  frowzy,  and  snuffy,  as  queens  of  Spain  are  very 
apt  to  grow,  if  you  give  them  time  enough.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  lop-sided  sentiment  in  the  world  on 
this  matter  of  birthdays,  anyhow.  When  they  first 
begin  to  accumulate  they  seem  very  desirable  things. 
A  young  girl  longs  for  her  eighteenth  birthday.  A 
young  man  yearns  for  his  twenty-first.  At  this  period 
majestic  egotism  suggests  that  they  give  themselves  a 
birthday  party.  Their  friends  give  them  birthday 
toasts  and  drink  their  health  with  muchgu^to.  They 
wish  them  a  thousand  birthdays  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme exhilaration — a  hundred,  at  least,  while  their 
heads  are  cool.  Yet — strange,  crooked  humanity — it 
takes  but  a  short  time  for  birthdays  to  become  mat- 
ters of  reproach,  things  to  be  hidden  away  and  not 
spoken  of.  People  are  early  assured,  by  gentle  hints, 
thattbey  are  old  enough  to  die,  and  an  accumulation 
of  years  something  thoroughly  discreditable.  Queen 
Christine  is,  strangely  enough,  regarded  as  having 
rather  the  best  of  the  situation  in  having  the  pros- 
pect of  a  life  of  commonplace  comfort  with  Alfonso. 
They  may  say  * '  Poor  Christine  "  when  she  shall  have 
grown  fat,  and  frowzy,  and  snuffy,  and  being,  as  they 
says,  a  bit  of  a  boss,  she  will  grow  so  soon,  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  bossing  is  very  aging.  But  they 
will  never  say  it  with  the  gentle,  romantic  pity  they 
gave  io  Mercedes,  who  died  young. 

This  little  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  reigns  in  "The 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,"  is  a  young  slip  of  a 
thing,  too.  She  tells  us  in  a  pretty  waltz  song  that 
she  has  just  passed  her  seventeenth  birthday,  and  as 
her  husband  is  but  nineteen,  a  nice  pair  of  irrespon- 
s:ble  babies  they  are.  It  is  very  safe  to  locate  a 
comic  opera  in  Portugal.  It  is  such  an  obscure 
corner  of  Europe  that,  aside  from  the  idea  that  it 
once  grew  navigators  pretty  thickly,  no  one  knows 
much  of  its  history,  and  there  is  wide  latitude  for 
semi-barbaric  splendor  in  its  mounting.  And  a  very 
pretty  grouping  of  colors  they  have  made  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  chorus.  There  are  scrapes,  and  som- 
breros, and  mantillas  enough  to  give  the  Portuguese 
character  to  the  scene  ;  but  the  prettiest  costumes  are 
those  made  from  the  chic  of  the  designer,  in  which 
the  prevailing  duns  are  enlivened  by  here  and  there  a 
flash  of  brighl  color. 

While  there  is  not  much  of  absolute  scenic  splen- 
dor, the  stage  is  a  very  glow  of  light  and  color  during 
that  tortuous,  but  most  effective,  finale  to  the  second 
act,  in  which  Strauss  seems  to  have  gotten  as  far 
away  from  himself  as  possible.  Indeed,  there  are 
none  of  his  alluring,  quickly  caught  melodies  in  the 
entire  opera.  Now  and  then  you  will  catch  a  strain 
of  him  tinkling  through  the  involved  choruses  in 
which  the  opera  abounds — for  it  was  evidently  com- 
posed with  mechanical  and  deliberate  intent — but 
nothing  which  one  can  fasten  upon  with  a  satisfied 
ear.  Itdelights  at  the  moment,  but  one  carries  noth- 
ing away. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  makes  the  success  of 
"  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,"  for  successful  it 
undoubtedly  is.  It  does  not  matter  how  trifling  an 
incident  furnishes  the  plot  for  a  libretto,  and  the 
story  of  this  one  is  quite  abundantly  incidental.  But 
for  a  string  of  utterly  vapid  and  meaningless  lines, 
commend  me  to  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief." 
I  found  this  out  from  the  libretto  itself,  not  from  the 
singers.  They  faithfully  slurred  every  word  and 
every  line  with  a  conscientiousness  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  I  fancy  articulation  must  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  East.  I  observe  it  to  be  a  custom  with 
many  of  the  singers  to  simply  open  their  mouths  and 
whoop  musically.  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  if  the  listeners  chance  to  have  an  old-fashioned 
prejudicein  favor  of  knowingtheseutimentof  a  song, 
they  are  apt  to  go  away  unsatisfied. 

When  Miss  Lillie  Post,  who,  by  the  way,  received 
a  most  flattering  warmth  of  welcome,  sang  her  Ro- 
manza, there  was  a  very  complimentary  hush  of  lis- 
tening, and  the  little  lady  acquitted  herself  of  her 
number  quite  triumphantly.  Her  voice  has  not  gained 
anything  in  power  or  brilliancy,  but  it  is  still  sweet 
ar;d  clear,  and  its  charm  is  enhanced  by  a  vast  gen- 
provement   in  her    style.     We    all  listened 


with  all  our  ears  to  every  note  of  the  Romanza,  but 
not  a  soul  of  us  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  We 
caught  a  word  or  two  about  star-domes  and  silent 
nights,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  bit  of  ' '  heart-foam, " 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lament  that  her  royal  young 
husband,  who  is  blessed  with  a  royal  young  appetite, 
had  been  lured  from  her  by  a  well-made  pasty. 

Her  royal  young  husband  followed  shortly,  singing 
the  charms  of  the  truffle  which  had  flavored  this  same 
pasty.  We  knew  he  was  singing  about  a  truffle,  be- 
cause there  are  two  places  in  the  song  where  the 
name  of  this  toothsome  vegetable  is  sharply  accentu- 
ated ;  but  the  rest  might  have  been  an  aria  from  the 
grand  opera,  which  would  indeed  seem  to  be  Signor 
Perugini's  native  element.  He  is  not  at  all  an  even 
singer,  and  his  voice  is  unaccountably  harsh  upon 
some  notes,  while  it  is  indeed  never  very  sympathetic 
in  its  quality,  but  he  has  some  full,  strong  cVst-notes, 
and  he  understands  to  a  nicety  the  trick  of  singing  up 
to  a  climax  and  storming  the  audience  with  a  long, 
strong  no'e.  He  is  a  pretty  man,  with  the  taste  of  a 
woman  for  light  bright  colors,  and  although  one 
would  infer  from  his  style  that  he  has  come  from  the 
grand  opera,  he  fits  as  snugly  into  the  part  of  the 
young  king  in  opera  comique  as  though  it  had  been 
written  for  him. 

The  strength  of  the  company  lies  largely  in  the 
male  element,  for  neither  Lillie  Post  nor  Mathildf 
Cottrelly  can  be  called  a  prima  donna  assoltita.  They 
are  very  charming  in  their  way,  and  fill  each  a  niche 
most  happily.  Miss  Mathilde  Cottrelly  is  a  much 
handsomer  woman  than  when  she  went  away,  and 
quite  gorgeous  to  look  upon  in  the  matter  of  raiment. 
There  is  a  shade  of  improvement  in  her  English 
when  she  speaks  ;  but  when  she  sings,  like  all  the 
others,  she  becomes  unintelligible.  One  might  think 
this  a  deeply  concerted  plan  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany out  of  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the  libretto, 
but  that  Carleton  comes  to  the  rescue  with  his  fine 
voice  and  distinct  intonation,  and  routs  the  idea.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  hare  heard 
the  opera  in  S  in  Francisco  in  very  much  better  shapf 
than  it  was  given  in  New  York,  for  although  the  part 
of  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  written  for  a  female 
voice,  a  man  fills  it  much  more  pungently.  And 
Carleton,  who  was  not  in  the  cast  in  the  metropolis 
at  all,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as  Cervantes.  Strauss 
was  so  grudging  of  solo  numbers  that  Carleton  intro- 
duced a  song.  Its  sentiment  ran  to  the  effect  that 
woman  in  the  abstract  was  all  that  the  inventive 
fancy  of  man  could  desire ;  and  a  tall,  well-dressed 
brigand,  trolling  out  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice,  is  pretty  sure  to  take  the  house,  which 
Mr.  Carleton  did  very  effectually.  Indeed,  a  more 
enthusiastic  house  never  applauded  ;  for  singers  and 
comedians  found  their  every  effort  responded  to  with 
a  spontaneity  which  at  first  seemed  to  call  forth  their 
unqualified  amazement  The  premier,  an  unusually 
dismal-looking  comic  fellow,  has  the  very  bassest  of 
basso  voices,  sings  unusually  well,  and  is  funny  in  a 
traditional  way,  with  a  sort  of  humor  which,  upon  re- 
flection, is  not  as  heavy  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  light 
and  airy  fancies  of  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  that  it  ap- 
pears heavy  at  all.  By  all  the  accepted  rules  of  art, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  the  better  artist,  but  Mr.  Francis  Wil- 
son is  purely  and  exuberantly  funny  in  defiance  of  all 
the  rules  ever  laid  down.  Whether  it  is  the  immova- 
ble earnestness  of  his  face,  the  expression  of  his  legs, 
or  the  matter-of-fact  voice,  which  seems  to  belong 
anywhere  rather  than  in  opera  of  any  kind,  he  is  in- 
expressibly droll.  Even  when  his  drollery  degener- 
ates iuto  buffoonery  he  does  not  cease  to  be  amusing. 
He  would  seem  to  be  visited  by  gleams  of  good  sense 
as  well,  for  although  he  displays  a  very  fair  voice  in 
the  few  bits  of  semi-recitative  that  come  to  him,  when 
on  out-and-out  song  falls  to  his  share  he  calls  in  one 
of  the  chorus  to  sing  it  for  him,  and  retires  to  a  cor 
ner  to  listen  with  an  interested  expression  which  has 
never  worn  off  during  all  the  months  of  the  run  of 
"  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief."  The  introduced 
singer  has  a  very  fair  voice,  and  the  number  itself  is 
a  peculiar  and  quite  pleasing  melody,  with  a  curious 
refrain,  sung  with  still  more  curious  attendant  action. 
What  it  all  means  no  man  knoweth,  but  no  one  ever 
knows  what  the  moon  means,  and  it  is  presumably 
the  moon  speaking. 

Indeed,  when  the  curtain  fell  upon  all  this  light- 
ness and  brightness,  we  all  went  away  with  a  very 
misty  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about,  yet  having  spent 
the  pleasantest  evening  that  the  theatres  have  afford- 
ed for  a  very  long  time. 

When  the  company  is  picked  to  pieces,  there  is 
perhaps  among  them  no  artist  of  surpassing  excel- 
lencc,  except  Carleton  ;  but  the  ensemble  is  better 
than  anything  we  have  had  since  the  Geistinger 
troupe.  And  there  is  nothing  more  thoroughly  satis- 
fying in  a  performance  of  this  character  than  a  good 
ensemble.  The  costumes  are  all  beautiful,  the 
chorus  voices  excellent  and  well  trained,  the  princi 
pals  all  sing  well,  look  and  act  well,  two  or  three  of 
them  exceptionally  well.  People  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  comic  opera,  and  here  is  a  well-appointed 
troupe  come  to  give  it  to  them,  so  that  there  is  every 
prospect  for  a  brilliant  season. 

There  is  little  to  prevent  it.  Our  dramatic  season 
does  not  fairly  set  in  till  May.  And  the  attrac- 
tions at  the  other  houses  are  not  great  At  the  Bald- 
win failures  and  successes  rotate,  are  shelved  and 
recur  with  varying  luck.     At  the  Bush  Street  Minnie 


Maddern  is  still  disporting  as  a  a  very  sympathetic 
little  mad-cap,  in  the  generic  plays,  so  close  of  kin, 
in  which  she  alternates.  By  the  way,  she  sings  the 
"  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains  "  very  prettily  in  that  Ut- 
ile half-voice,  which  the  people  seem  to  like  ;  and  it 
takes  quite  a  little  stroke  of  talent  to  give  any  new 
charm  to  a  song  so  worn  as  this  by  many  succeeding 
minstrels. 

As  for  the  Minstrels,  "  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,  but  they  go  on  forever."  There  is  still  the 
rattle  of  broken  crockery,  and  the  time-honored  burst- 
ing of  bladders  with  which  to  tip  off  their  sketches. 
But  notwithstanding  these  ancient  drawbacks  there  is 
still  a  good  laugh  to  be  had,  which  is  what  one  goes 
to  the  Minstrels  for.  The  "Trovatore"  burlesque, 
which  was  excellent,  has  been  superseded  by  some- 
thing not  so  good — a  serious  mistake ;  for  with  so 
many  good  voices  in  the  company,  these  musical 
sketches  are  much  in  favor.  Charley  Reed's  witti- 
cisms are  becoming  a  necessity  to  some  people  to 
carry  on  their  conversations  with.  The  latest  acqui- 
sition is  a  pair  of  acrobats,  with  the  most  doleful 
voices  that  ever  dinned  in  human  ears,  but  who,  when 
they  cease  to  sing,  and  become  simply  and  purely 
acrobats,  are  something  wonderful  to  see.  The  Cal- 
ifornia Quartet  have  been  singing  a  very  pretty 
arrangement  of  the  ever  popular  lullably,  and  have 
generally  a  waltz  song  on  hand  since  their  waltzes 
have  become  so  popular.  Betsy  B. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
Three  Concerts  of  Last  Week. 

It  is  a  thankless  and  unpleasant  task  to  criticise 
adversely  the  efforts  of  musicians  entirely  sincere  in 
their  adherence  to  an  utterly  wrong  school.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  the  light  of  those  teachings  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approval  of  the  highest  modern  author- 
ities, the  Fabbri  methods  are  wrong.  These  methods 
exclude,  primarily,  naturalness  of  style  and  intona- 
tion. They  depend  for  their  chief  effects  upon  exag- 
gerated power.  They  ignore  the  difference  between 
musical  sounds  and  mere  noises.  Force  is  their  idea 
oi  the  vocal  art ;  and  what  has  been  ju-tly  called  a 
muscular  development  of  the  voice  seems  to  be  their 
end  and  aim.  This  system,  unfortunately,  has  a  large 
following.  Its  disciples  are  earnest  and  well-mean- 
iog,  but  their  musical  conceptions  are  radically  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  authorities  who  place  quality 
oefore  quantity.  The  contradiction  between  these  two 
schools  is  so  strong,  and  the  adherence  on  each  side 
so  sincere,  that  protest  seems  of  little  avail ;  and  one 
is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  famous  clergyman  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Holmes,  who  said  to  his  honest  brother 
theologian:  "Oh,  I  see,  my  dear  sir,  your  God  is 
my  devil."  The  four  young  ladies,  who  appeared  at 
the  complimentary  benefit  tendered  to  Madame  Fab- 
bri and  her  pupils,  the  Misses  Siperly,  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week,  certainly  possess  the  requisite 
vocal  strength  for  admission  to  the  ranks  they  have 
chosen.  Miss  Florence  Siperly,  whose  charming 
stage  presence  and  dignity  of  manner  were  extremely 
pleasing,  sang  an  aria  trom  "  Robert,"  by  Meyer- 
beer, and  was  warmly  recalled.  Miss  Siperly  had  to 
contend  with  extreme  nervousness,  but  displayed  a 
voice  of  much  natural  excellence,  and  clear,  bright 
quality.  In  addition  to  her  solo  number,  she  sus- 
tained an  able  part  in  the  trio  "Mia  Madre,"  sung 
by  herself,  Miss  Lillie  Siperly,  and  Miss  Celia  Michel- 
son,  and  appeared  also  in  two  duets  with  Mr.  Miiller 
and  one  with  her  sister.  The  sadly  hard,  heady,  and 
wiry  tone  which  is  a  unilorm  characteristic  of  alt 
these  singers  is  peculiarly  unpleasant  in  any  concerted 
selection.  On  this  account  the  Mulder  waltz,  given 
by  Misses  Fannie  and  Celia  Michelson,  was  devoid  of 
musical  interest.  In  her  solo,  an  aria  from  "Travi- 
ata,"  Miss  Fannie  Michelson  was  heard  to  far  better 
advantage.  Many  of  her  notes  were  genuinely  pure 
and  sweet,  and  no  encore  of  the  evening  was  more 
truly  deserved  than  hers.  Mr.  Miiller  contributed 
three  songs  in  his  well-known  style,  and  with  Espi- 
nosa  played,  with  great  delicacy  and  monotony,  an 
"  Allegro  Vivace,"  op.  21,  by  Chopin,  and  a 
"  Presto,"  op.  25,  by  Mendelssohn,  receiving  an  en- 
core at  the  close  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Espinosa  plays 
as  he  holds  his  hands — with  matchless  accuracy  ;  but 
his  interpretations  are  faint  and  colorless.  Mr.  A. 
Hinrichs  Jr.  played  the  "Allegro  molto  appassion- 
ata"  in  G,  for  the  violin,  by  Mendelssohn,  with  real 
musicianly,  if  somewhat  immature,  leelmg.  If  it  was 
any  object  to  the  young  gentleman  to  have  himsell 
heard,  he  would  have  been  happier  with  a  less  noisy 
accompanist  than  Miss  Elien  Coursen.  Her  playing 
in  this  number,  and  in  all  thesongs,  was  unconscion- 
ably loud  and  boisterous.  This  effect  was  produced 
not  only  by  her  heavy  touch,  but  by  a  violation  ol 
the  usage  which  at  least  partially  closes  a  grand  piano 
for  accompaniments.  Mr.  Hinrichs' played  later  a 
"  Romanza."  and  "  Ungarisch,"  by  Hauser,  with  a 
broad,  free  tone  and  much  good  taste. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  assembled  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Toepke's  testimonial  (Friday  of  last  week).  The 
concert,  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  city.  The  Orchestral  Union  con- 
tributed careful  renditions  of  the  ' '  Raymond  "  over- 
ture, by  Thomas,  the  first  movement  from  Schubert's 
B  minor  symphony,  and  Saint-Saens  "  Danse  Maca- 
bre." If  the  strings  touched  by  these  whole-souled 
players  sing  sharply  now  and  then,  if  the  brass  wind 
is  sometimes  roughly  blown,  and  syncopated  passages 
lare  not  so  well  as  they  might,  there  is  still  a  wonder- 
ful excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 
Mr.  Toepke  conducted  with  his  usual  quietness  and 
control,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  fine  floral  tribute, 
as  well  as  much  warm  applause.  Mr.  Joseph  Wrba 
played  Weber's  concerto  for  the  clarioneue  with 
beautiful  tone  and  artistic  finish.  Mr.  Wrba  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  instrument,  and  the  perfect 
relations  that  exist  between  his  execution  and  his  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  the  musical  idea  are  in- 
deed rare.  Mr.  William  G.  Cogswell  sang  the  cava- 
tina,  "  Dio  possente,  Dio  d'amor,"  from  "Faust," 
with  good  effect,  and  a  smooth  delivery.  Mr.  Cogs- 
well was  recalled,  and  gave  the  ' '  Yeoman's  Wedding 
Song"  as  an  encore.  His  voice  is  a  mellow  and 
pleasant  baritone  of  not  remarkable  power.  It  is 
inclined  to  throatiness  in  the  middle  and  upper 
registers,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  termed  faultless. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  voice  one  hopes  and  believes  to 
hear  again  with  greater  favor.  The  Opera  House  is 
a  little  large  for  Mrs.  Norton's  strength  of  tone,  and 
her  orchestral  accompaniment  was  at  times  unsub- 
dued. But  her  two  songs,  "Sigh,  my  Lute,"  by 
Helen  Hopekirk,  and  "  Yearnings,"  by  Rubinstein, 
were  sung  as  Mrs.  Norton  seldom  sings  them.  Mrs. 
Norton  was  recalled,  and  repeated  "Yearnings." 
The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  the 
Grand  Finale  from  Mendelssohn's  "Lorely,"  with 
chorus  by  the  "  Liederkranz, "  and  solo    by  Mrs. 


Norton — the  latter  admirably  taken,  and  the  former 
fairly  good. 

Piatt's  Hall  was  filled  the  same  evening  with  the 
many  friends  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  and  his  pupils, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  tendered  to  Master  Na- 
than Landsberger.  An  interesting  and  classical  pro- 
gramme was  presented,  its  featnre,  of  course,  being 
the  playing  of  the  talented  little  lad,  who  soon  goes 
to  Europe  for  musical  study.  His  solo  numbers  were 
the  Eleventh  Concerto  for -violin,  by  Spohr,  an  intro- 
duction and  variations  on  the  theme,  "  Jesuisle  Petit 
Tambour,"  by  David,  and  an  encore  selection. 

Miss  Pauline  Olmsted,  a  favorite  soprano  of  Oak- 
land, and  a  young  lady  of  much  musical  talent  and 
ability,  sang,  with  the  sweetness,  accuracy,  and  good 
taste  which  characterize  all  her  efforts,  a  romanza  by 
Basvecchi,  "Ahi  !  Fu  Sogno,"  "Annie  Lawrie,"  as 
an  encore,  a  "  Notturno"  from  "Don  Pasquale"  with 
Mr.  Clark,  and  an  old  English  ballad,  "  Lord  Gre- 
gory." 

Mrs.  Can- played  a  "Gavotte,"  by  Sgambati ;  Mr. 
Ben.  Clark  sang  a  "  Nachtgesane, "  by  Abt,  and  was 
encored  ;  and  Edgar  Straus,  a  tiny  creature — smaller 
than  the  'cello  he  played — did  his  teacher,  Mr.  Julius 
Hinrichs,  great  credit  in  his  rendering  of  an  Adagio 
and  Tarantelle,  by  Goltermann.  He  was  also  re- 
called. 

The  ensemble  numbers  were  Haydn's  string  quar- 
tet, op.  64,  No.  5,  played  by  Eugene  O'Connell,  A. 
Stern,  Edgar  Straus,  and  Mr.  Heyman  ;  a  concer- 
tante  for  two  solo  violins,  played  by  Robert  Hoch- 
stadterand  Nathan  landsberger;  and  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  septet,  by  Hummel,  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
'cello,  and  contra-basso,  the  performers  being  Mrs. 
Carr.  Mr.  Heyman,  Messrs.  Hinrichs,  Urban,  and 
Schmitz.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  April  19,  1883. 


An  interesting  event  of  last  week,  both  from  a  so- 
cial and  artistic  point  of  view,  was  the  rendering  of 
an  original  Mass,  composed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Masten  of 
this  city,  who  has  recently  returned  from  two  years' 
study  in  Paris.  It  is  written  for  mixed  voices  and 
organ,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  instrument  the  ac- 
companiment was  played  on  the  piano  with  marked 
taste  by  Miss  Thibault.  Among  an  audience  of  more 
than  sixty  invited  guests  were  Mrs.  McMullin,  Mrs. 
Smderson,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Booth,  the  Misses  Lake,  the  Misses  Holladay,  the 
Misses  McMullin,  Miss  Wheeler,  Miss  Booth,  Miss 
Ortiz,  Colonel  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Edgar  S.  Keller, 
Zech,  Redding,  White,  and  Morelli.  Among  the 
singers  were  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Miss  Helen  Lake, 
Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Masten,  and 
Messrs.  Bonestell,  Macaulay,  and  A.  A-  Wheeler. 
The  attempt  to  accomplish  so  difficult  a  style  of 
composition  as  a  Mass — a  style  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of 
music — and  not  to  awaken  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment, is  no  small  credit  to  a  young  composer.  If 
Mr.  Masten's  work  does  not  show  thehighestii*spira- 
tion,  it  yet  successfully  avoids  the  commonplace,  is 
serious  in  feeling,  full  of  spirit,  and  keeps  alive  the 
interest  of  his  hearers.  The  "Gloria."  the  "Credo," 
and  the  "  Benedictus,"  made  a  marked  impression. 
The  whole  work  shows  considerable  knowledge  of 
musical  composition,  and  a  confidence  in  applying  it 
which  is  quite  unusual  in  a  beginner.  It  is  certainly 
creditable  to  our  musical  culture  that  any  such  work 
should  have  been  written  by  a  native  Californian. 


We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  the  Grand  Commander  of  Knights  Templar 
in  California  : 

Headquarters  Knights    Templars'    Triennial   Con- 
clave. 

To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco  :  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Knights  Templars'  Trien- 
nial Conclave  desires  respectfully  to  call  the  attention 
oi  our  citizens  to  considerations  which  should  enlist 
their  interest  in  the  approaching  visit  of  our  Eastern 
fellow-citizens  to  our  city  and  State.  It  has  been  the 
universal  remark  of  Californians,  when  visiting  the 
Eastern  States,  that  comparatively  Utile  is  known 
there  of  the  varied  resources,  genial  climate,  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  our  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
generally.  The  advent  of  thousands  of  representa 
live  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  whowill 
travel  over  the  entire  State,  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  inducements  which  California  offers  for  bus- 
iness, investment,  and  recreation,  must  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  material  interests.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  shall  be  hospitably  received,  and 
their  stay  with  us  made  pleasant  and  agreeable.  It 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  our  State  which  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again  for  many  years.  The  Finance 
Committee  consequently  relies  with  confidence  upon 
the  assistance  of  our  citizens  in  obtaining  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
expenditures  shall  be  made  with  rigid  economy.  The 
Collection  Committees,  provided  with  properly  au- 
thorized collection  books,  will  commence  their  du- 
ties on  Monday,  the  23d  instant  We  ask  from  our 
fellow-citizens,  for  the  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken this  public  duty  a  cordial  and  appreciative 
reception. 

For  the  Finance  Committee. 

William  L.  Merry,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  Montague,  Treasurer. 
Henry  Cluskey,  Secretary. 


On  the  eleventh  of  next  month  Miss  Lulu  Joran,  a 
young  lady  pianist  of  fourteen  years,  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  Piatt's  Hall.  She  wUl  play  a  number  of  clas- 
sical compositions,  besides  two  concertos  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment  She  is  said  to  possess  an 
excellent  memory,  not  only  laying  aside  all  notes  ia 
her  performance,  but  even  rendering  many  difficult 
concertos  without  the  music  before  her. 


CCLXXVI.— EiU  or  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
April  22. 
Rice  and  Tomato  Soap. 
Salmon  Steaks,  Mai  ire  d'Hotel  Sauce. 
Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms. 
Asparagus.  Boiled  Onions. 

Roast    Pigeons.       Saratoga    Potatoes. 
Cress  Salad. 
Frozen  Pudding.     Orange  Cake. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Figs,  and  Almonds. 
Frozen  Pudding. — Freeze  a  cream  of  any  kind  as  for 
ice  cream,  about  bard  enough  to  put  in  a  mold  (a  melon- 
shaped  mold  is  as  pretty  as  any).     Place  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  any  kind  of  preserved  fruit,  or  large  strawberries, 
about  an  inch  apart ;  then  a  layer  of  ice  cream  ;  then  fruit, 
and  &  little  pounded  almonds;  then  ice  cream,  and  so  on 
until  the  mold  is  full.     Then  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and  put 
the  tin  cover  on  very  tight.     Pack  it  in  salt  and  ice  for  four 
hours.     Brandied  fruit  of  any  kind  is  nice  in  these  puddings. 
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THE    ARTISTS'    DINNER. 

A  Brilliant  Gathering  at  the  Art  Association  Rooms. 

The  banquet  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation to  the  artists  of  the  city  took  place  in  the 
Main  Exhibition  Room,  at  No.  430  Pine  Street,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Extensive  preparations  had 
been  made  during  several  weeks  past,  and  the  affair 
was  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  three 
days,  Virgil  Williams,  Marion  Wells,  Jules  Ta- 
vernier,  Henry  Raschen,  and  others  had  been  busily 
decorating  the  walls.  A  high  paneling  was  con- 
structed the  entire  circuit  of  the  hall,  on  which  Messrs. 
Taveniier  and  Williams  painted  a  continuous  field  of 
grain,  in  which  grew  in  plenteous  profusion  scarlet 
poppies  and  the  snowy  fleur-de-lis.  At  intervals  of 
six  leet  gold  medallions  encircled  with  laurel  were 
set,  each  bearing  the  portrait  of  one  ot  the  great  m.is- 
ters,  beginning  with  Giotto  and  passing  on  down 
through  Leonardo,  Albrecht  Durer,  Michael  An 
gelo,  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Van  Dyke,  Lely,  Poussin 
to  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Above  were 
wreaths  of  pine,  evergreen,  and  flowers.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  hall  was  a  throne  on  which  was 
seated  the  Genius  of  Art,  a  beautiful  figure  modeled 
in  plaster,  by  Marion  Wells.  An  accidental  resem 
blance  to  a  well-known  ladv  of  this  city  was  generally 
remarked.  The  plaster  figures  of  two  giant  warriors 
were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  class-room  ;  these 
were  also  from  the  atelier  01  Mr.  Wells. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  a  table  was  placed, 
running  full  length,  in  the  centre  of  which  President 
Hawes  was  seated.  From  this  table,  three  other 
tables,  at  right,  left,  and  in  the  centre,  ran  north- 
ward. These  banqueting-boards  were  mainly  dec- 
orated by  the  lady  artists,  and  presented  a  brilliant 
spectacle.  Gardens  and  conservatories  had  been 
rifled  of  their  contents,  and  garlands  and  festoons  of 
roses,  camellias,  lilacs,  and  numberless  other  floral 
treasures,  were  cast  in  a  profusion  which  would  have 
struck  with  wonder  the  souls  of  the  banquet-givers  in 
the  East  who  are  now  paying  fifty  cents  apiece  for 
roses.  Every  few  feet  were  graceful  baskets,  one 
containing  nothing  but  pansies  of  Brobdingnagian 
size,  heaped  together  with  graceful  carelessness  and 
plenty ;  another,  in  which  rich  Russian  violets  were 
massed  ;  a  third  with  golden  marigolds  ;  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  Silver  candelabra,  with  their  waxen 
torches  reflected  in  crystal  pendants,  gave  a  glancing 
shimmer  to  the  whole,  while  greater  warmth  of  color 
was  given  by  the  yellow  of  the  oranges  and  bananas 
piled  high  on  huge  fruit-pieces. 

The  most  enjoyable  feature  was  the  fact  that  the 
lady  artists  were  present  in  full  force.  Besides  the 
directors  of  the  association,  and  the  artists,  there 
were  representatives  of  the  leading  journals,  and  a 
quartet  composed  of  Messrs.  Ben  Clark,  J.  E.  Tippet, 
Sam  Mayer,  and  Charles  Stone.  The  invitations 
read  for  half  past  six,  and  at  that  hour  a  greater  part 
of  the  one  hundred  guests  were  assembled  in  the 
Jinks  Hall  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  a  portion  of  the 
rooms  of  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Art  Association. 

About  seven  o'clock.  President  Hawes,  escorting 
Mrs.  Virgil  Williams,  Vice-President  Wells  and  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  followed  by  Virgil  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Jules  Tavernier,  led  the  way  to  the  banquet  hall. 
At  the  door  quite  an  exciting  ceremony  was  partici- 
pated in  by  each  couple.  Secretary  Martin  presided 
over  a  box  which  contained  on  one  side  a  stack  of 
beautifully  painted  menu  cards,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
heap  of  folded  number  cards.  As  the  guests  passed 
through,  they  each  drew  a  card,  and  were  then  en- 
titled to  the  menu  which  bore  the  corresponding  num- 
ber. These  menu  cards  were  very  elaborate,  and 
had  been  in  preparation  for  three  weeks.  Each  artist 
prepared  several,  and  many  of  them  were  gems  of 
art.  In  one  corner  was  the  printed  bill-of-fare, 
prepared  in  humorous  art-jargon  ;  the  rest  of  the 
card  was  given  up  to  a  sketch  in  oils,  water-color,  or 
sepia.  Some  of  the  artists  had  prepared  comic  con- 
ceits, punning  on  the  different  dishes  ;  others  sent  in 
charmiog  landscapes,  graceful  figures,  or  dainty 
sprays  of  wild  flowers  and  'run-blossoms.  Hill  sent 
in  some  mountain  scenery ;  Yelland  made  some 
sepia  studies  of  marine  and  country  views  :  Miss 
Hopps  devoted  herself  to  Lake  Tahoe  ;  Mrs.  Will- 
iams produced  some  lovely  effects  in  pink  and  white 
peach  blossoms ;  Miss  Dugan  and  Miss  Chitten- 
den painted  some  exquisite  flower  sprays  ;  Keith 
reveled  in  quaint  je?ts;  Harrington  and  Bush  fol- 
lowed his  example  ;  Yates  depicted  pretty,  old-lime 
EngUsh  scenes  ;  Wores  centred  his  enure  attention 
upon  a  fish  picture,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
marvel  in  still  Hie  study. 

The  guests  quickly  found  their  places,  and  the  din- 
ner began.  To  the  right  of  President  Hawes  were 
Thomas  Hill,  Miss  Hopps,  General  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pixley,  and  others,  while  at  his  left  were  ex- 
Mayor  Alvord.  [ules  Tavernier,  et  als.  Director  J. 
D.  Redding  presided  over  the  second  table,  and  Di- 
rectorsD.  J.  Oliverand  Potter  at  the  thirdand  fourth. 
Alter  the  sumptuous  meal— consisting  of  a  dozen 
courses — had  been  disposed  of,  toasts  and  speeches 
were  in  order.  President  Hawes  eulogized  the  "  Art- 
ists of  San  Francisco."  This  was  responded  toby 
Virgil  Williams,  after  which  the  quartet  sang  "Bil- 
lows o!  Bright  Champagne."  General  W.  H.  L 
Barnes  next  replied  to  ' '  The  Art  of  Oralory  "  in  an 
eloquent  panegyric  on  past  orators.  Daniel  O'Con- 
neh,  in  response  to  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  read  some 
delightful  verses  on  "Art  and  Riches."  Hugh  M. 
Burke,  in  answer  to  "The  Art  of  \Vrriting,"  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bartlett.  of  the  Bulhtin.  and  followed 
with  a  luminous  discussion  of  art  in  general. 

At  this  point  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  stepped  forward, 
and  presented  President  Hawes  with  a  large  portfolio 
filled  with  pictures  from  the  hands  of  the  artists  of 
San  Francisco.  President  Hawes  earnestly  thanked 
the  artists  in  a  speech  which  showed  that  he  was  af- 
fected by  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
George  T.  Bromley's  remarks  on  "The  Old  Mas- 
ters" were  exceedingly  witty,  and  evoked  much 
laughter  and  merriment.  He  was  followed  by  Jules 
Tavernier,  Marion  Wells,  Jerome  Hart,  and  others. 
General  Barnes  then  arose,  and,  in  proposing  the  lady 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FIJfE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PKECIOTS  STOXES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


HERRMANN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Containing  the  "C<EFE.  DE  LlOtf"  MARCH,  composed  by  Madame 
Rive-Kin^,  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Kuights  Templar,  to 
take  place  here  in  August;  as  also  a  very  handsome  engraving  of 
the  Jersey  Lily  (Mrs.  Langtry) ;  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
lishers, C.  HERRMANN  &  CO.  (Herrmann,  the  Hatter),  at  336  Kearny 
Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 


artists,  paid  a  glowiDg  tribute  to  woman's  genius  and 
influence  in  art.  After  each  toast  the  quartet  sang, 
and  there  were  also  solos  by  Ben  Clark  and  J.  E. 
Tippett.  After  the  banquet  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  Jinks  Room,  where  dancing  and  singing  fol- 
lowed, the  last  guests  departing  about  one  o'clock. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here — there  having  been 
some  misunderstanding — that  this  baaquet  was  not 
given  hy  the  Art  Association  proper,  or  out  of  the 
funds  of  that  institution.  It  was  given  to  the  artists 
by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Art  Association, 
and  paid  for  by  those  gentlemen  individually. 


—  DO  NOT  LET  THE  READERS  OF  THE  ARGONAUT 

lose  sight  ot  the  grand  carnival  bal  masque  that  is  to 
be  given  by  Colonel  Andrews,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion, on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th  of  July, 
nor  fail  to  rr-*cure  tickets  in  time  to  secure  for  them- 
selves preferred  seats  at  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  most  gorgeous  spectacle  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented in  San  Francisco.  Colonel  Andrews  expects 
to  follow  to  some  extent  the  mode  of  utilizing  the 
galleries  of  the  Pavilion  that  will  be  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  the  great  Thomas  concert,  which  is  to 
be  given  in  the  same  hall.  Boxes  and  reserved  seats, 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  full-dress  occasion,  will  be  admira- 
ble no  doubt  for  seating  the  gallery  audience  who  will 
attend  tie  carnival  ball  as  spectators.  And  this  is  to 
be,  as  we  understand,  a  full  dress  occasion  also. 
Every  gentleman  and  lady  will  be  expected  to  appear 
in  full  toilet.  This  is  the  rule  in  opera  and  bal 
masque"  entertainments  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  the  spectacle.  There  is  nothing  more  agreeable 
to  society  people  than  the  opportunity  to  see  and  be 
seen.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  a  fash- 
ionable and  elegantly  dressed  lady  than  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  display  her  beauty,  her  jewels,  and  her 
style  to  an  admiring  throng  of  other  fashionable, 
beautiful,  well-dressed,  and  bejeweled  women  who  are 
rivaling  each  other  in  fashionable  display. 

Colonel  Andrews  has  already  sold  more  than  half 
his  best  seats,  and  he  informs  his  friends  that  he  is 
not  so  anxious  ahout  disposing  of  his  choice  places 
as  he  is  that  his  friends  shall  suffer  from  their  own 
neglect  in  giving  him  their  names.  We  understand 
no  money  is  required  to  secure  seats,  as  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  sell  tickets.  All  he  asks  is  that  citizens 
wishing  accommodation  will  give  him  their  names 
and  designate  the  number  of  chairs  that  they  will  oc- 
cupy, in  order  that  he  may,  when  the  time  comes, 
proviJe  :or  them.  The  Colonel's  motto  is  exact  jus- 
tice— the  first  come  firstserved.  It  seems  a  l<~>ng  time 
in  advance  to  engage  places,  but  this  is  an  affair  that 
demands  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  money,  in  order  that  it  may 
come  up  to  the  promise  that  is  made  for  it — viz.,  that 
it  shall  be  the  grandest  and  most  satisfactory  carni- 
val ball,  in  its  participants  and  spectators,  in  its 
character-dressing,  and  in  all  its  appointments,  that 
has  ever  been  given  upon  the  American  continent. 


A  WeU-ruanased  Bank. 

During  twenty  years'  business  as  a  banking 
concern,  the  Pacific  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Sansome 
and  Pine  streets,  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in 
all  its  operations,  and  the  interests  of  its  customers 
have  been  so  well  guarded,  that  it  has  fully  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  institution 
in  San  Francisco.  It  stands  in  line  with  the  foremost 
banks  of  California.  The  accommodations  which  it 
offers  are  as  ample  as  those  extended  by  any  other 
bank.  Its  management  has  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  necessities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
trade,  and  its  arrangements  have  been  made  accord- 
ingly. The  bank  has  especial  facilities  for  handling 
bullion,  selling  and  buying  exchange,  and  settling 
grain  accounts.  It  is  also  always  in  possession  of  the 
latest  information  concerning  government,  local,  and 
foreign  securities. 


O.      ■      m      R.       R. 


BROAD    GAltE. 

FIRST-CLASS   EXCURSION   TRAINS 

TO 

MONTEREY  &  SANTA  CRUZ 

>*•  EVERY  SUNDAY  "** 

DURING  SUMMER  SEASON  OF  1883. 


Round    Trip 

Ticket*  to 
Either  Point 


ONLY  $3.00 


TRAIN    LEAVES    FROM 
Fourth  and  Townseud  Sts.  at  1:30  A.  M.  sharp. 
Valencia  Street  Station,      at  7:40  A.  M.  sharp. 


FIVE  HOURS  AT  THE  SEASHORE. 


Return ins—  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.; 
Santa  Crnz  at  4:15  P.  M.  Arriving  at  San 
Francisco  8:40  P.  il. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Ag'L 


— Parisian  Bloom  for  beautifying  the  complexion. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
{Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9105. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— "Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fever- 
ishness, restlessness,  worms, co  nstipation,tasteles^.25c. 

—  Invalid  wives  and  mothers  quickly  re- 
stored  to  health  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  A 
true  tonic. 


— Reddi.\c's  R-'ssia  Salve,  EKorj-viiiLY  ^.ive 
in  the  world,  and  excellnt  for  stable  use.     zz  c  .".. 


-"Rough  on  Rats.'   Clears  out  rats  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed -bugs,  ants,  vermin,  chipmunks.  i;r. 


-  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Duncan's 
Mill  has  more  attractions  ior  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers  than  almost  any  other  report  on  the  coast. 
If  you  are  need  of  rest  and  recreation,  go  to  its  beau- 
tilul  redwood  forests.  A  more  pleasurable  trip  can 
not  be  taken.  There  may  be  found  there  boating, 
fishing,  hunting,  and  swimming  in  abundance.  The 
hotel  has  just  opened  for  the  season,  and  visitors  are 
already  flocking  there. 


—  The  lecture  of  Major  H.  C.  Dane,  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  last  Monday  evening, 
was  entitled  "  Sights  and  Scenes  in  London."  The 
lecture  was  a  success  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  A 
second  lecture  is  announced  for  Monday,  the  23d 
instant ;  subject,  "Oddities  of  European  Life."  Th^se 
lectures  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  a  most  worthy  oLject. 

—  TO  STRENGTHEN   AND    BUILD   UP  THE  SYSTEM 

a  trial  will  convince  ycu  that  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is 
the  best  medicine  made. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Gcarp  and  Dupont  streets. 
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CLEARING  UP" 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
Comfortable 
Garments  ever 
ofle  'el  to  Ladies 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail— Ladies*.   $3.35;    Misses*.    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc     Call  on  or  address 

Hi's.  H.  31.  ODER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  336  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


There  is  now  on  Exhibition  at 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 

ART  GALLERY, 


De  HAAS'S 


GREAT  MARINE  PAINTING, 


•CLEAUIXG  TP.' 


19  and  21  Po»t  St. 


Adnii.sion  Free. 


MISS  EMJIA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Ldte  of  Eer'n,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
Berlin,  and  of  J.  Stockhauscn,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
1  NG.  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Coinrrurications 
mav  be  left  at  Gfs.v*s  Music  Store   206  Post  Street. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS. 

-*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  2r  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &.  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


REMOVAL, 
J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  &17  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

OEND  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
"-'    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MARBLE  WORES. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*-'■*■    in   Marble  and    Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
Yf.  H.  Met  OlillUk, 

S27  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


CHIRIRDELU'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  ST^0|E 

(Telephone  No.  51 

746    MARKET    S 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    SPECTRE    PIG. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  was  the  stalwart  butcher  man, 

That  knit  his  swarthy  brow, 
And  said  the  gentle  Pig  must  die, 

And  sealed  it  with  a  vow. 

And  oh  !  it  was  the  gentle  Pig 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
And  ah  !  it  was  the  cruel  knife 

His  little  heart  had  found. 
They  took  him  then,  those  wicked  men. 

They  trailed  him  all  along  ; 
They  put  a  suck  between  his  lips, 

And  through  his  heels  a  thong  ; 

And  round  and  round  an  oaken  beam 

A  hempen  cord  they  flung. 
And,  like  a  mighty  pendulum. 

All  solemnly  he  swung ! 
Now  say  thy  prayers,  thou  sinful  man, 

And  think  what  thou  hast  done  ; 
And  read  thy  catechism  well, 

Thou  bloody-minded  one ; 

For  if  his  sprite  should  walk  by  night, 

It  better  were  for  thee 
That  thou  wert  moldering  in  the  ground, 

Or  bleaching  in  the  sea. 

It  was  the  savage  butcher  then, 

That  made  a  mock  of  sin, 
And  swore  a  very  wicked  oath, 

He  did  not  care  a  pin. 

It  was  the  butcher's  youngest  son, 

His  voice  was  broke  wiih  sighs, 
And  with  his  pocket-handkerchief 

He  wiped  his  little  eyes ; 

All  young  and  ignorant  was  he, 

But  innocent  and  mild, 
And,  in  his  soft  simplicity, 

Out  spoke  the  tender  child : 

'O  father,  father,  list  to  me  ; 
The  Pig  is  deadly  sick, 
And  men  have  hung  him  by  his  heels. 
And  fed  him  with  a  stick." 

It  was  the  bloody  butcher  then. 

That  laughed  as  he  would  die, 
Yet  did  he  soothe  the  sorrowing  child, 

And  bid  him  not  to  cry  : 

'O  Nathan,  Nathan,  what's  a  Pig, 
That  thou  shouldst  weep  and  wail? 
Come,  bear  thee  like  a  butcher's  child, 
And  thou  shalt  have  his  tail  1 " 

It  was  the  butcher's  daughter  then. 

So  slender  and  so  fair, 
That  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 

And  tore  her  yellow  hair  ; 

And  thus  she  spoke  in  thrilling  tone, 
Fast  fell  the  tear-drops  big  : 
'  Ah  !  woe  is  me  1    Alas  !  Alas  ! 
The  Pig  !  The  Pig  I  The  Pig  ! " 

Then  did  her  wicked  father's  lips 

Make  merry  with  her  woe, 
And  call  her  many  a  naughty  name, 

Because  she  whimpered  so. 

Ye  need  not  weep,  ye  gentle  ones, 

In  vain  your  tears  are  shed, 
Ye  can  not  wash  his  crimson  hand, 

Ye  can  not  soothe  the  dead. 

The  bright  sun  folded  on  his  breast 

His  robes  of  rosy  flame, 
And  soltly  over  all  the  west 

The  shades  ot  evening  came. 

He  slept,  and  troops  of  murdered  Pigs 

Were  busy  with  his  dreams  ; 
Loud  rang  their  wild,  unearthly  shrieks, 

Wide  yawned  their  mortal  seams. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  the  Dead  hath  heard  ; 

He  opened  both  his  eyes, 
And  sullenly  he  shook  his  tail 

To  lash  the  feeding  flies. 

One  quiver  of  the  hempen  cord, 

One  struggle  and  one  bound, 
With  stiffened  limb  and  leaden  eye, 

The  Pig  was  on  the  ground  1 

And  straight  toward  the  sleeper's  house 

His  fearful  way  he  wended ; 
And  hooting  owl  and  hovering  bat 

On  midnight  wing  attended. 

Back  flew  the  bolt,  up  rose  the  latch. 

And  open  swung  the  door, 
And  little  mincing  feet  were  heard 

Pat,  pat  along  the  floor. 

Two  hoofs  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

And  two  upon  the  bed  ; 
And  they  are  breathing  side  by  side, 

The  living  and  the  dead  I 

"  Now  wake,  now  wake,  thou  butcher  man  1 

What  makes  thy  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Take  hold  !  take  hold  1  thou  dost  not  fear 

To  clasp  a  spectre's  tail?" 
Untwisted  every  winding  coil ; 

The  shuddering  wretch  took  hold, 
All  like  an  icicle  it  seemed, 

So  tapering  and  so  cold. 
"Thou  com'st  with  me,  thou  butcher  man  ! " 

He  strives  to  loose  his  grasp. 
But,  faster  than  the  clinging  vine, 

Those  twining  spirals  clasp. 
And  open,  open  swung  the  door. 

And,  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
The  shadowy  spectre  swept  before, 

The  butcher  trailed  behind. 
Fast  fled  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

And  morn  rose  faint  and  dim  ; 
They  called  full  loud,  they  knocked  full  long, 

They  did  not  waken  him. 
Straight,  straight  toward  that  oaken  beam, 

A  trampled  pathway  ran  ; 
A  ghastly  shape  was  swinging  there — 

It  was  the  butcher  man. 


STRENGTH 

to  vigorously  push  a  business, 
strength  to  study  a  profession, 
strength  to  regulate  a  household, 
strength  to  do  a  day's  labor  with- 
out physical  pain.  All  this  repre- 
sents what  is  wanted,  in  the  often 
heard  expression,  "Oh!  I  wish  I 
had  the  strength!"  If  you  are 
broken  down,  have  not  energy,  or 
feel  as  if  life  was  hardly  worth  liv- 
ing, you  can  be  relieved  and  re- 
stored to  robust  health  and  strength 
by  taking  BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS, which  is  a  true  tonic— a 
medicine  universally  recommended 
for  all  wasting  diseases. 


Soi  N.  Fremont  St.,  Baltimore 
During  the  war  I  was  in- 
jured in  the  stomach  by  apiece 
of  a  shell,  and  have  suffered 
from  it  ever  since.  About  four 
years  ago  it  brought  on  paraly- 
sis, which  kept  me  in  bed  six 
months,  and  the  best  doctors 
in  the  city  said  I  could  not 
live.  I  suffered  fearfully  from 
indigestion,  and  for  over  two 
years  could  not  eat  solid  food 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  unable  to  retain  even 
liquid  nourishment.  I  tried 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  and  now 
after  taking  two  bottles  I  am 
able  to  get  up  and  go  around 
and  am  rapidly  improving. 
G.  pECKER. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BITTERS  is 
a  complete  and  sure  remedy  for 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Malaria, 
Weakness  and  all  diseases  requir- 
ing a  true,  reliable,  non-alcoholic 
tonic.  It  enriches  the  blood,  gives 
new  life  to  the  muscles  and  tone 
to  the  nerves, 


C.   ABOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
"Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
&5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ItttffiAt  APERIENT 

v(t|MER 


and  Gentle' 


xoxe  r.Ejmns'E  but  with  a  blue  iabei. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANOISCO 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers     in     Gents'    Fnrnisutng    GooAx, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SFAULDING.  J.  TAITEESOK 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDD  ON,  AUCTIONEER. 

JOHN  MIBDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 
Occidental  Hotel  Block,        .  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  ead  iso  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

~^*~  Mill  Snpplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMNG 

**■"'  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  76)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,   California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  May,  1SS3,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  21st  dav  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r^HA  L  LENGE      CONS  OLID  A  TED 

^^  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1SS3,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
cale.     Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  79  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  ,Cal 


(^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^     Location  of  principal  place  of   business,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 

Nolice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  30th  day  of  April,  18S3,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  'costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

y  W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco   Cal. 


P 


0  7  0SI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  n,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
thecapital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.   San  Francisco   Cal, 


I  havo  a  positive  remedy  for  trie  nbovo  disease ;  by  Its  use 
th.msanda  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long-  standing 
huve  tawm  cored.  Indotxi,  bo  strong  Lsmv  faith  in  its 1  efficacy, 
that  I  will  Birid  TWO  BOTTLES  FuEE,  together  with  R  TAL- 
CABLE  TREATfSE  on  this  dieease,  toany  eofferer.  Give  Ex- 
press &  S,  B.  addrera.  PS.  T.  A.  BLOCUH.  181  Pearl  EL,  N-  X 


THE  HOT£L  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

Will  be  Re-opened  for  the  Season, 
SO-DAY,  APRIL    1,  1883. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  riversisverygood.  Unsurpassed  play  -grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FREE. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COUXTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 

This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
.tlrs.  E.  IE.  Worth,  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetuainanans. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvide.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  3.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  .11.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

J»r.  C.  M.  it  AIL;*,  Proprietor. 


GILROY  hot  spkikgs. 

An  Old   Favorite  under  New  Man- 
agements 

ROOF  A  TEXNAAT,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  &£T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
12  miles. 


-ETNA 
HOT    MllXERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.     These  waters   closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 
Board  and  Uaths.  $10  per  week. 

The  iEtna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURDAY  S,  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the 
8  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:30  p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


El'RLUA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as   much  as  three-ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 

witJi  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK.,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLIAMS,    HIMOND   &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*~*-      Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co. ;  The  Cunar 
Royal  Mail  S.   S.   Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  Chinm 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,   Limited;   The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.   of  London;    The   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works;   Th* 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GR1LLON, 
Sole  Propribter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  class* 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


JURBANKS'  SCALES  standard 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 
401  Market  Street,       ....      San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Pa     A*     X£t 

Time  Schedule,  Tnesday,  Marcli  6,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  f  .M 
*3.00  P.  M. 
*4-OQ  P-   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M 

8.00  A.  M 
*4-00  P.   M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M 
*4-°0  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 
J8.0O  A.  H, 

9.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5-00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
10,  OD  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
*5-00  P.  »[. 
3.30  P-  M. 
5.30  P-  H. 
8,00  A.  M. 
8,00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
■4.OO  P.  M. 
8.00  A,  M. 
3.00  P.   M. 

*8.oo  A.  M. 

8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 
3-30  P-  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

*3-3o  PM.| 


DESTINATION. 


. .  An tioch  and  Martinez. . 


..Benicia 

..Calistogaand  Napa 


(  Deraiog,  EI  Paso  )  Express 

t  and  East j  Emigrant. . . 

{Gait  and)  via  Livermore 
Stockton  f  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

. .  Knight '5  Landing. 

*  "      (tSundays  only} 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. .... 


.Madera  and  Fresno.. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


Ogden  and  )  Express 

East j"  Emigrant 

.'.  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

via  Livermore. . 
via  Benicia. 
via  Benicia. 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
San  Jose. 


,  .  IVCUUlUg    .LIU     JV 

{Sacramento   I 
and   Colfax,  J  * 


10.10  t 
"12.40 


7.40  P.  M. 
1 1.  IO  A.  M 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M 

7. 10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'12.4O  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M 
II.IOA.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M- 
"12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  r8,  1882,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


s.   F. 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M, 
to.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
^3-30  P. 


4-25 


.  M. 


6.30  P.  M. 
+  II.45  P-  M. 


XI.3 


.  M, 


6.IO  A. 
5.40  P.   M, 
5.40  P.  M, 
7-40  P.  M. 


II    lOA 


.Tehama and  Willows  . 
■  Vallejo 


(tSundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


*6.oo 

3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

tll.IO  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

IT.  IO  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

II. IO 


.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa ;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


0.30  a.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  m. 

4-25  P.  M. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ' 
MenloPark f 


6.40  a.  M. 
"8.10  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 
'10.02  A.  M. 
*3-36  r.  M. 
t4-59   P.  m. 

6  00  P.  M. 
I7-50     P.  M. 

18. 15    P.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
. .  -Principal  Way  Stations. .  f 


9  03  A.  M. 
I0.02   A.   M. 

3.36    P.    M. 

6.O0  P.  M. 
t8.I5   P.    M. 


IO.40  A.  M. 
*3'3Q  P.  M. 


3.40  A.  M.     f 
3.30  P.  m.    (  ' 


(  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
■  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


)    *io.o 
)       6.o. 


Hollister  and  TresPinos. 


M     (  Watsonville,    Camp  Goodall,  \  „ 
■<  Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel,  J-    1 


10.40  A. 

'  ((CampCapitola)  .£  Santa  Cruz 

10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledada 


t7.3°A.M.   I- -Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. 
) (Sunday  Excarsion) 


way  stations . .  |      6.00  p.  ;.t. 


'Sundays  excepted. 


tS-43  p.  m. 


tSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


LOOAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  c*6.oo,  *6.3o,  c7.oo,  7.30,  cS.oo, 
8.30,  eg. 00,  9.30,    cio.oo,  10.30,  11.30,  12.30,   1.30,   2.30, 
3.30,  C4.00,  4.30,  C5.00,  5.30,  c6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
11.00,  *  1 2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA — c"6.oo,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00.  11.00,  12.00, 
1. 00,    2.00,    3.00,  4.00,    5.00,  6.00,    67.00,  e*8.oo,    eg. 30, 
cii.oo,  c"i2.oo. 
To  FRUIT  VALE — 0*7.00,  c*8.oo,  c'o.oo,  c'io.oo,  0*4.00, 

c*5-oo,  c*6.oo  *6-3o. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,   7.00,   *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  t9-30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11. oo,  jn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
|.oo,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 


*6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  {S.oo, 
2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   *4.3Q,  5.00, 


To  WEST  BERKELEY- 
'S. 30,  9.00,  10.00,  11. oc 
"5.30,  6.00,  '6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.32, *6.o2, 6.32,  7.c«, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  n.02,  n.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  r.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *$.$!,  6.21,  6.51  C7.21, 
7.51,  c8,2i,  8.51,  C9.2r,  9.51,  cio.21,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51, 
i.Si,  2.51,  3.51,  C4.21,  4.51,  C5.21,  5.51,  c6.2i,  6.51, 
7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  0*5.15,  0*5.45,  cd.is,  7.10,  8.10,  9.10, 
10.10,    11. 10,    12-10,    1. 10,    2.10,    3.10,    4.10,    5.10,    6.10, 

*7-47i   *8-47»  "9-°°»  *9-47,  *io,47. 
'6.47,  '7.17. 

-*5-45.  '6.15,  6-45,  '7-15.  7-45,  *8,i5, 
8.45,  tg^S.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  tn-15.  n-45,  12-45.  i-45- 
2-45,  3-45.  4-15,  4-4S,  5-15.  5-45,  6.15,  6-45,  7-45.  9-»5 
♦10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  "7.15  7.45, 
S-45,9-45- IO-45.  1-45,  2-45.  3-45.4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45  "6.15, 
•45,  *7-i5- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to   Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  fz.50;  to   Gil- 
roy,$4-oo;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  also  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return.  S3.00. 


Ticket  Ut-F ices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass!  &  Tkr,  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East   see  C    P 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San    Jose,    X03 

Gatos,    Glen  wood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRU2  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  0A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•  •-*"  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenueville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

fc>  »}tl  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt-  Eden,  Al- 
*ViVv  varado,  Newark,  CentrevilJe,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4    0A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
'""  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 


leaves  San  Jose  at  6.25  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  S.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7:30 — 8.30—9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^"12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4-30 — 5.30 — 6.30  — 7.30 — 10.00 — 11.30 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §°57— 8.52—9-52 — 10.52—^11.52  A,  M.  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4.52 — 5.52—6.52 — 10.20  P-  M.  Sundays 
only,  7.52  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5-45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— io-35— Hi  i-35  A.  M.  12.35—1.35—2.35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6-35— 1 0-05- 

I — Sundays  excepted.     TJ — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F. ;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  i, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For   SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San   Quentin    Ferry)— »7.o5, 
"    **-45.  t3-45,  *4-5o  P-  M. 
50  A.  M.,  '3.35,   *5.30 


fS.i5,  '9.20,  tio.25  A.  M.,  ti.io, 

(Via   saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo 
t6-40  P.  M 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  g.ISj  h.i5j  T  iS    - 

~  s- I5" 

From  OAKLAND— *o.r 5,  S.»5,  10.15,  «M5,  2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run   daily,  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sui 
days  excepted,     c — Change  cars  at  Btoadway,  Oakland. 
(|)  Sundays  only  . 


"Standard    Time"  famished  by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't . 


Palag 


A,    D. 


E  HOTI 

SHARON,    LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake  -proef.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooni<*  are  easy  of  ac- 
eess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
Sonrt,  iUnminaled  by  the  electric  light,  it* 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  it* 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
'earnrehlthe rtonofenownfn  *mer!caa  hfi«*l-. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Enropean  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  linest 
In  the  city. 

J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shlppingand  CommissionMerchaiits 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H  I. 


*rom  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Sao  Quentin  Ferry)— *S  oo 
;5°.  •io,35,  tn.45  A.  M.,  *2.iSj  ta.25  t4-2j,  -5.20  P.  m! 


(Via   Saucelito   ierry) —  6.50,  t7-3o/ 
P.  M.  •  Week  Days. 


.«  A.  M.,  to.zc 
t  bundays  only. 


Fcr   SAUCELITO   (  Veek  Days)-S.50,   10.50  a.   M 
i-3°»  3-35,  S-30  P.  M. 
(Sundays;— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 

From    SAUCELITO    (Week  Days)-7.45,  9.30,    n.ac 

A.  M-,  2.30.  4.45  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— S.45,  n.ooA.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M, 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted   (via  Saucelito 
erry),  lor  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 


8.5©  &  .. 

turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M." 


I  J.X  p-  M-  D^;|y»  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
X.*eJ  F€rry)i  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncaa  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cufiey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor 
$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50;  lomales,  $3  5o  ;  Duncan  Milk* 
?4  oo- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...    \    Excursion  Train 
S.15  A.  ill.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  )  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

P.eturning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip— Camp   Taylor 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  30;  Duncan  Mills  $3' 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen  1  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


QNS:S'TBIfIjFfe?>- 

sji    ,  jK>.'i.  i3"-i',  .::"-■." ; ;.-,,  ^-^ 


^% 


411   4-13  &   4IS    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  AU  Rinds  of  Paper. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

Str.  wpp  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMKE  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  April  24th. 

COP  1IC Thursday,  Jlay  3d.. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th . . 

COPTIC Saturday,  Juiy  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15U1. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC. Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  OrHces,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mad  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


BANKING. 

fHE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Paiduj,    $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4300,000 

Agkhcv  at  New  York. 62  Wau.  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGE.VTS— New  Tork,  Agency  or  tne  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Cltteago,  I  nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Lomls,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  tiie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Hot  lis.  1,11,1  A 
sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland.  Hong- 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharl 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  50th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEIJ. 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  evcrj 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  ro  Market  Street,  San  Francis-,-. 


Lon<!   11  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COJ.T1J.E1VTAL  IJfSCKAACE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cinc  Coast.  w.   LANE    BOOKER, 

ROET    DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney 

Pacific  Branch  OiSce,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HBSE 

FOB    GAXQE3iS,    MILLS,     Ml  YES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPAKTMEJTTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MAX  »F ACT  lrRIN<;    COMPACT. 


Carbolizod  Robber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  Ilose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ilose, 
Steam  Ilose,  ESrcwers*  Huse,  Steam  Firc-Engiue 
Ilose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Comer  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAH   FRANCISCO. 


COMMERCIAL 

J-NSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  CaUfomia  Street  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
No.  216  Saiisome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital.  ..(Paid  Kp  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S82 684J32  83 

PRESIDENT. 7    f    HOUGHTON 

^-PRESIDENT "]"±  l\  £  Sh1?ARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmsrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMP3KC.I  . 


CRAY  & 


UNDERTAKERS, 

(Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


PURE 

VERMONT 


The  long-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pnre  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'s  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  yonr  Grocer  for  it. 


ALBERT  MAI 

Agents. 


& 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President 

SanEraneisco, 

Cal. 

rUstsLffliahel 

1363. 

CapitaLStock 
StQOO.OOOoGC 
r5Brpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cal„  July  l,  1S82. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHEGK  AND  SPRING. 

BWHs 


15"    rj 
<     6SbS 

-"£9S|S 

9       V   ,  .    -1- 


.i£?p5 

,  BKOVTN  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr,  Dye's  Elecno- 
Tulfaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  /TO 
UE.\  suffering  front  Nervous  Oebilily,  Lo  St  Vital 
My,  and  Kiudred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheiuua- 
tisui,  Liver  and  ttiduey  Troubles*  and  majiy 
Ot'ier  diseases.  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
aruph  let  s  Tree.     Address 

VOLTAIC  KILT  CO.,  Marali  all,  r,f  i<  li. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


W.    PORTEE. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKB-EDVG    CUCKCH. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  flfl  1  I  Order  for  House 
.and  Retail  I  .  1 1 A  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUflL.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      AftCCG 
and  Note  OMOLO 


HO  USB-         ALjC  QTQ 
HOLD  UliLO   I  O 


».  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Role  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.  Qreatest  Invention 
of  the  age.  Pierce  &  SuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DOANE&HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade,  Printed  Fabi  ics 
and  Wash  Dress  Goods,  comprising  figured  and  plain 
Satteens,  Ginghams,  French  and  American  Priuls, 
Anderson's  Iscotch  Zephjrs,  etc.  Our  Spring  importa- 
tions are  now  in,  and  comprise  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
Mourning  Goods,  Gloves,  hosiery,  Fancy  Goods,  etc. 
All  v*ry  choice  styles  and  of  the  finest  qualities. 
Couniry  orders  promptly  ti .led,  and  samples  sent  on 
application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 

WINDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 
AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 

0.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


BUY 


RENT 


YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  tlie  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hem  we  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTOIY  STREET,  SAW  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST!  LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 


of    Sun     _ 

Citiet,  AbbrBTlntiotn  tutd  it 
writing  ted  printing,  T»b]« 
or  tha  TArioiir  Languages,  Lad 
—  if*i  and  Alphabe-      " 

..jrW.Fae 

8t»tUl!oi    " 


r:-'j-;c  ind  Lriloorrtpby,  Co 
b  ether  mluablo  ud  in  it  rue 


■  of  Light,  Sound.  ±0.,  Popl 


nrUei 


x  incraTioFS,  oonlAinicg  oror 
■ldn,  with  full  gilt  back  tad 
t,  Uichcr,  eierj  ou,  woman. 


RPflR  IN  MIW1I  ^  above  DICTIONARY  — the  best 
ULHFl  111  IVIIIlUi  cheapest,  most  valuable  and  desirahk 
book  ever  printed  — is  sent  prepaid  aa  a  Free  Gift  with  on: 
torse,  eiEht-page  illustrated  Ledger-size  Family  Paper  for  t 
Whole  year,  and  all  for  only  63  cents  in  postage-stamps,  cash 
ox  money-order.     Now  Is  the  time  I 


ABSOLUTELY 

THE  MOST 

LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

The  Famous  Old,  Original,  and  Reliab'. 
Favorite  Family  Paper, 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 

Established  1863,  began  its  21st  year  January 


ig  Stories,  Taies,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit,  Humor  and 
Fun;  Illustrated  Rebus,  i-iumoroua  Engraving,  Sketches, 
Poems,  etc.;  MO  jolly  guod  laughs;  also  the  "  Rogue's  Comer? 
known  the  world  over  for  its  exposure  of  Frauds.  Swindlers 
and  Humbugs.  We  desire  to  double  our  circulation,  and  to 
do  so  we  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  the  entirely  new 
700-page  American  Dictionary,  complele  and  unabridged-  It 
contains  as  much  matter  as  any  SI  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
exact ht  w  represented. 

THINK  AND  ACT.  ^ShXrtho^7.^.^ffi 

and  popular  national  paper  for  only  50  cents  a  year ;  and 
to  at  once  secure  50.000  new  subscribers,  we  now  oftcr  this  new 
and  elegant  "00-pnge  Dictionary  in  substantial  cinth-gilt  bind- 
ing as  a  free  gift  to  all  who  fend  .W  cents  tor  the  Banner  one 
year  and  enclose  13  cents  to  part  pay  actual  cost  oi'postage,  etc., 
upon  the  Dictionary. 


paper  is  worth  SI  a  year,  and  Dictionary  contains  as  much  aa 
any  one  sold  at  gl ;  that  you  can  have  both  by  return  mail;  and 
that  're  tpinrnntre  satisfaction  in  every  case. 
PI  IT  HUT  This  offer,  and  enclose  21  green  stomps.  If  not 
UU  I  UU  I  delighted,  you  can  hare  yoizr  money  back-  Club 
of  five.  S2.75;  ten.  $5. 

THINK  of  a  700-page,  1,400  column,  cloth-gilt  Dictionary, 
and  a  standard  family  paper  all  free  tor  a  paltry  63  cents.  Send 
now.  Address,  Banner  Publishing  Co.,  Hmsdale,  N.IL 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REF1NER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
or  export. 

C.  ADOLPUE  LOW  «£  CO.,  Agents. 

Office—  208  California  Street, 


M- 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

anil  Klnntc  vtnok  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


W.    LIfTTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  dimming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street    San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  •      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C,  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


"THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.     Unsurpassed   In   style. 
Perfect  in  tit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    J^Two  Hours  Notice. 
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THE    RANDOLPHS    OF    REDWOODS. 


When  St.  John  reached  Hathaway  Park  he  found  Raleigh 
waiting  for  him  on  the  porch. 

"  Where  the  devil  have  you  been  ?  "  exclaimed  that  gen- 
tleman, as  his  brother  officer  came  up  the  steps.  "  I  was 
just  about  to  go  and  hunt  you  up.  Mr.  Hathaway  went  to 
bed  as  usual  at  ten  o'clock,  or  he  would  doubtless  have  sent 
after  you." 

"  I  lost  my  way,"  replied  St.  John,  curtly.  "  Good-night ; 
I'm  dead  tired,  and  shall  go  to  bed  at  once. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  but  not  to  sleep  ;  he  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  a  note.  Then  he  paced  his  room  until  dawn, 
when  he  had  a  servant  take  the  note  over  to  the  Randolph's 
before  breakfast. 

The  man  returned  with  word  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
yet  up,  but  that  he  had  left  the  note  with  Charles  Cochraine. 

St.  John  had  some  difficulty  in  parrying  the  multitude  of 
questions  he  met  with  irom  all  quarters,  but  as  no  answer 
came  that  day,  he  decided  to  remain  until  the  following 
morning.  But  although  he  waited  there  until  ten  o'clock,  his 
note  still  remained  unanswered.  Upon  returning  to  San 
Francisco  he  wrote  again  ;  he  even  visited  Mr.  Randolph's 
office  several  times  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  but  the  day 
for  sailing  arrived,  and  both  notes  were  still  unanswered. 

As  the  steamer  crossed  the  bar  he  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  bundle  of  notes  and  photographs,  and,  tearing  them 
into  strips,  cast  them  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Then  he 
went  below  and  remained  there  until  San  Francisco,  a  shape- 
less mass  of  fog,  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

******** 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Randolph  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  Nina  to  Europe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, carried  her  off  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  leaving  Mrs. 
Randolph  under  the  charge  of  Charles  Cochraine  and  the 
maid,  Agnes. 

The  people  on  board  the  Golden  Gate  were  a  gay  and 
pleasant  crowd,  and  after  they  had  been  a  day  or  two  out 
Nina's  spirits  seemed  to  revive;  something  like  her  old  vi- 
vacity returned,  and  before  long  she  had  the  more  or  less  de- 
voted attentions  of  every  man  on  board  ship.  The  doctor  of 
the  Golden  Gate  was  a  young  man  of  her  own  name.  He 
was  a  dapper  little  lellow  with  a  weak  lace,  was  always  ex- 
quishely  dressed,  and  was  passably  good-looking.  He  at 
once  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  California  heiress,  and 
outdid  all  her  other  admirers  in  devotion,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  frowns,  and  finally  succeeded  in  monopolizing 
most  of  her  time. 

Her  father  told  her  in  plain  terms,  and  more  than  once, 
that  he  wished  her  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Doctor  Ran- 
dolph ;  that  he  was  dissipated,  and  amounted  to  nothing  in 
any  respect.  But  Nina  had  all  her  father's  obstinacy,  and 
the  more  he  stormed  the  more  she  encouraged  Doctor  Ran- 
dolph's attentions,  until  finally,  the  day  before  the  steamer 
reached  the  harbor  of  Panama,  she  entered  her  father's 
state-room,  and  announced,  abruptly  : 

"  1  have  promised  to  marry  Doctor  Randolph." 

Mr.  Randolph  was  shaving,  and  he  laid  down  his  razor 
and  turned  to  her. 

"  You  have  what  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  But  don't  repeat  it  ! 
Don't  dare  to  repeat  it  !" 

"  I  have  promised  to  marry  Doctor  Randolph,"  replied 
Nina,  calmly. 

Mr.  Randolph  walked  over  to  her. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  paling  in  the  effort  to  speak 
calmly  ;  "  you  will  not  marry  that  man,  if  I  have  to  lock  you 
up  and  put  a  guard  over  you.  He  is  a  miserable,  idle,  dis- 
sipated good-for-nothing.  If  you  succeed  in  evading  me, 
and  marry  him  by  stealth,  I  will  cast  you  off;  and  he  has 
nothing.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  luxury.  Do  you  think 
that  you  could  be  happy  on  the  starving  pay  of  a  ship's  doc- 
tor?" 

Nina  changed  color.  "  But,  papa,  you  are  prejudiced  ;  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  think." 

"  Do  you  love  this  man  ?  "  demanded  her  father,  abruptly. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  coldly  ;  "I  do  not.  I  only  want  to 
show  him  that  I  don't  care." 

"  Was  it  he " began  her  father  ;  but  she  interrupted 

him. 

"  Why  go  over  all  that  again?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  in  hand.  Colonel  St.  John  threw  me  over  the 
moment  he  discovered,  as  he  thought,  the  family  skeleton. 
I  merely  want  to  sh,ow  him  that  I  am  not  pining." 

Her  father's  face  softened.  "  But  why  marry  this  miser- 
able little  creature  ?  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  San  Fran- 
"  cisco  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  marry  you." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  man  miserable  whom  I 
have  any  respect  or  liking  lor." 

Mr.  Randolph  gasped  :  "  Good  heavens,  Nina  !  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about  ?  Are  you  going  to  work 
deliberately  to  make  a  hell  of  your  life  ?" 

"  It  is  that  already,"  she  said  ;  "  it  could  not  possibly  be 
any  worse." 

"  And  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  this  fool  ?  " 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  Doctor  Randolph." 


Mr.  Randolph  took  the  key  out  of  the  lock.  "  You  will 
remain  in  this  room  until  the  train  is  ready  to  leave  for  As- 
pinwall,"  he  said  ;  and,  going  out,  locked  the  door  behind 
him. 

Nina  made  no  attempt  at  resistance  ;  she  flung  herself 
down  upon  her  father's  berth,  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow. 


Mr.  Randolph  did  not  release  her  until  the  train  was  ready 
to  start  for  Aspinwall,  and  then  remained  close  at  her  side 
until  the  the  city  of  Panama  had  been  left  far  behind.  She 
had  no  opportunity  of  exchanging  even  a  word  with  Doctor 
Randolph,  but  after  that  last  scene  with  her  father  never 
mentioned  his  name. 

They  remained  in  Europe  six  months,  and  Nina  seemed 
to  abandon  herself  wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of  revisiting  her 
favorite  haunts,  until  her  father  congratulated  himself  that 
she  had  not  only  given  up  her  insane  idea,  but  had  forgotten 
the  past  and  all  connected  with  it.  She  regained  her  figure 
and  color,  and  he,  who  idolized  her,  grew  young  again  in  her 
society,  and  looked  forward  with  aversion  to  the  day  when 
he  must  return  to  the  horrors  of  his  own  home. 

But  business  demands  were  urgent,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  December  they  started  for  California.  When  they 
reached  Panama  Mr.  Randolph  found  that  the  steamer 
about  to  leave  for  San  Francisco  was  the  one  upon  which 
they  had  made  their  outward  trip,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  he 
groaned  in  impotent  despair.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
he  could  not  delay  another  day.  He  found  letters  awaiting 
him  urging  his  immediate  return,  and  he  dared  not  leave 
Nina  behind,  although  he  had  friends  in  Panama.  On  board 
ship  she  would  at  least  be  under  his  eye.  There  was  one 
grain  of  hope  :  Randolph  might  have  exchanged  to  some 
other  vessel.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  make  inquiries,  but 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  impatience  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  going  on  board  the  vessel.  And  the  first  person 
he  met  as  he  touched  the  deck  was  Doctor  Randolph. 

The  little  man  came  hurrying  up  with  outstretched  hand, 
and  a  beaming  smile  on  his  smooth,  neat  little  face,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  from  one  of  the  party  a  cold  stare  of  utter 
unrecognition.  It  was  an  insult  direct,  but  it  was  thrown 
away.  From  the  day  the  steamer  left  the  harbor  of  Panama 
until  she  reached  that  of  San  Francisco  Doctor  Randolph 
and  Nina  were  inseparable. 

As  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  keep  his  daughter  under 
lock  and  key  during  the  entire  trip,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
powerless,  Mr.  Randolph  concluded  to  change  his  tactics 
and  temporize.  He  treated  Doctor  Randolph  with  cold  but 
punctilious  politeness,  made  no  further  remonstrance  with 
Nina,  and  when  the  persistent  little  man  finally  demanded 
his  daughter's  hand,  replied,  evasively  :  "We  will  see  ;  we 
will  see.  Wait  until  she  gets  home.  Wait  and  see  how  she 
feels  two  or  three  months  from  now." 

With  even  this  scant  encouragement  the  doctor  was  much 
elated,  but  Nina  knew  her  father  better  and  was  not  to  be 
hoodwinked.  When  they  arrived  home  Doctor  Randolph 
found  an  unexpected  ally  in  Mrs.  Randolph.  For  some  rea- 
son she  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  dapper,  dissipated-looking 
little  man,  and  encouraged  Nina  secretly  in  her  determina- 
tion to  marry  him.  Possibly  she  recognized  in  him  a  con- 
genial spirit,  and  possibly  she  acted  out  of  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  "  my  husband,  James  Randolph,"  whose  silent 
though  most  apparent  contempt  and  obliviousness  of  her 
very  personality  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  dull  ferment  all 
the  malice  and  spite  of  her  miserable  little  spirit. 

Nina  immediately  reentered  society  for  a  time,  and  was  a 
greater  belle  than  ever.  But  before  long  her  encouragement 
of  Doctor  Randolph — who  had  left  his  ship  and  settled  down 
in  San  Francisco — grew  so  pronounced  that  her  engagement 
to  him  soon  became  an  accepted  fact,  and  before  the  sum- 
mer exodus  had  begun  the  other  men  had  generally  left  the 
field  clear  to  him. 


One  morning,  early  in  the  summer,  Nina  Randolph  was 
sitting  up-stairs  in  her  bed-room  at  Redwoods,  gazing  idly 
out  at  the  mountains  in  front  of  her.  It  was  a  soft,  clear 
day,  the  atmosphere  was  fairly  sparkling,  bringing  out  into 
almost  beauty  the  distant  mountains,  half  enveloped  in  their 
blue  transparent  haze.  The  room  itself  was  a  study  with  its 
perfect  neatness  and  artistic  arrangement  and  luxury ;  but 
its  occupant  was  conscious  neither  of  the  beauties  without 
nor  of  those  within.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  heavy,  and  in 
her  lap  were  a  bundle  of  notes  and  two  photographs. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  She  answered,  "  Come," 
without  turning  her  head,  and  it  was  not  until  her  father's 
voice  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  moment,"  that  she 
turned  with  a  start,  and  hastily  thrust  the  contents  of  her  lap 
into  the  open  drawer  of  her  desk. 

"  Is  it  you  ?"  she  said, coloring  faintly  ;  "I  thought  it  was 
Agnes.     Sit  down." 

Mr.  Randolph  took  a  chair  directly  in  front  of  her,  and, 
leaning  forward,  looked  keenly  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  been  crying,"  he  said,  deliberately. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  coldly.     "  I  have  been  crying." 

"And  over  St-  John's  photograph." 

Nina  flushed,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Why  will  you  not  acknowledge  the  truth  ?"  he  continued, 
half  angrily,  half  fondly.    "  You  know  that  I " 


"There  is  nothing  to  acknowledge,"  she  interrupted  him, 
coldly.  "  And  it  would  be  kinder,  I  think,  if  you  would 
never  allude  to  him  again." 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  shall  make  no 
further  attempt  to  get  the  truth  from  you.  Bury  your  secret 
if  you  wish.  And  I  have  sought  you  out  for  a  very  differ- 
ent purpose  this  morning.  I  want  to  have  a  definite  under- 
standing, without  further  delay,  upon  the  subject  of  Doctor 
Randolph."  " 

"  Yes  ? "  replied  Nina.  Her  voice  and  face  became  rigid 
at  once. 

"  I  gave  you  no  decided  answer  while  we  were  in  town," 
he  continued,  gently,  as  if  determined  to  keep  his  temper, 
"  not  only  because  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  prevent  your 
meeting  him,  but  because  I  hoped  that  in  contrasting  him 
personally  with  the  other  men  you  know,  you  would  realize 
what  a  miserable,  insignificant  little  creature  he  is,  and  how 
utterly  unworthy  to  become  your  husband  through  any  mo- 
tive whatever.  But  down  here  it  is  different.  He  does  not 
visit  the  Hathaways,  or  Hopkinses,  or  Raleighs,  or  any  other 
of  your  neighbors,  and  you  can  only  see  him  during  the  sum- 
mer by  inviting  him  down  to  your  own  house.  And  this  is 
what  I  have  come  to  say  to  you.  I  temporize  no  longer.  I 
positively  forbid  your  having  anythingjfurther  to  do  with 
him,  and  he  shall  never  enter  (his  house,  nor  any  other  I 
possess,  so  long  as  I  am  alive." 

"  Very  we'll,"  replied  Nina  ;  "  he  can  stay  away." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  meet  him  elsewhere  ?  At  the 
Rohrers',  I  suppose?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  of  age,  and  will  do  as  I  choose." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  her  father,  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  in  a  tone  which  denoted  that  his  patience  was  at  an  end, 
"  do  you  mean  that  you  will  marry  this  man  in  defiance  of 
my  positive  commands  ?" 

"  I  shall  marry  Doctor  Randolph.  I  told  you  so  long  ago, 
and  you  know  that  I  have  inherited  all  your  obstinacy." 

"  You  will  run  away  and  marry  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  If  I  do  I  shall  but  follow  your  good  example." 

Mr.  Randolph  flushed  hotly,  and  brought  his  hand  down 
on  her  shoulder  with  a  violence  of  which  he  was  unconscious. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  harshly.  "  You  remember,  1  sup- 
pose, what  I  told  you  that  day  before  we  reached  Panama. 
If  you  marry  that  man  I  cast  you  off  utterly.  1  will  never 
even  allow  your  name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  and 
at  my  death  you  will  not  get  a  dollar.  Miserable  girl !  "  he 
exclaimed,  passionately,  "  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  replied,  indifferently. 

"  But  you  are  sane  enough  to  understand  what  I  have  said. 
The  moment  you  become  that  man's  wife  that  moment  you  ' 
cease  to  be  my  daughter.     Have  1  made  it  clear  enough  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  you  need  not  repeat  it  again.  I  un- 
derstand." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  his  face  paled  and 
his  mouth  trembled  ;  then  he  turned  abruptly  and  leit  her. 


Two  days  later  Mr.  Randolph  was  called  to  San  Jos£  on 
business,  and  a  few  hours  after  his  departure  Nina  took  the 
alternoon  train  to  town.  She  did  some  shopping,  and  then 
went  up  to  Union  Street  to  the  Rohrers',  with  whom  she 
generally  spent  the  night  when  in  town  during  the  summer. 
Miss  Rohrer  received  her  with  open  arms  and  gush  un- 
speakable. 

"  You  have  really  come  up  at  last,"  she  exclaimed,  in  her 
strident  tones,  as  Nina  disappeared  within  her  capacious 
embrace.  "  1  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  you 
again,  especially  as  your  father  treated  us  so  coldly  the  last 
time  we  were  down.  And  I  suppose  he  is  more  obdurate 
than  ever.     How's  the  doctor?" 

They  had  reached  Miss  Rohrer's  bed-room  by  this  time, 
and  they  shut  the  door  carefully  behind  them. 

"  He  said  definitely  day  before  yesterday  that  if  I  married 
Doctor  Randolph  he  would  cut  me  out  of  his  will,  and  never 
speak  to  me  again." 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 

"  I  shall  marry  him  at  once." 

Miss  Rohrer's  eyes  danced. 

"  How  romantic,  how  lovely  I  "  she  gushed.  "  Just  what  I 
shall  do  myself  some  day,  if  mamma  is  obdurate.  But  when? 
He  will  be  here  to-night,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  sent  him  a  note  from  the  station." 

"  These  stolen  meetings  are  just  too  sweet  I  It's  all  like  a 
leaf  out  of  a  novel.  It  reminds  me  of  the  way  my  cousin 
Lord  Fitz-Herbert  wooed  and  won  his  bride,  Lady  Claude 
Talbot,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  about  it  once." 

"  I  believe  I  have  heard  you  allude  to  it  before." 

"And  you  will  be  married  here,  of  course?" 

"  No  j  in  the  church,  I  think.  But  if  you  will  hide  me 
away  until  it  is  time  for  the  ceremony,  I  shall  be  under  ever- 
lasting obligations." 

"  Hide  you  away !  "  cried  the  youthful  Fannie,  rapturously. 
"  Of  course  we  will.  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  all  my  life. 
But  when  is  it  to  come  off?" 

"  Mamma  is  coming  up  to-morrow  to  get  my  wedding 
things.  Father  will  not  return  until  Friday  Today  is 
Tuesday.     I  think  that  we  could  be  man1.  'hursday 

afternoon.     Even  if  father  should  return  Id 

do  nothing.     He  could  not  find  me  here,  a  am 

of  age." 


THE        AKCJONAUTJ 


"  Of  course  you  are.  How  lovely" — with  a  sigh — "to  be 
of  age  so  that  you  can  do  as  you  please.  But  I'll  go  right 
and  tell  mamma  and  Mary.     They'll  be  delighted." 


That  night  Doctor  Randolph  called,  as  was  expected,  and 
was  made  much  of  by  the  entire  family.  His  health  was 
drunk,  and  all  arrangements  made  for  the  coming  "delicious 
romance,"  as  Miss  Rohrer  termed  it  with  an  envious  sigh. 
Nina  was  to  remain  guarded  and  secluded  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Rohrer  family  until  Thursday  afternoon,  when  she  and 
Doctor  Randolph  would  proceed  to  Grace  Church  and  be 
made  one.  Mrs.  Randolph  came  up  the  next  morning,  and 
bought  the  wedding  things.  The  dress  was  of  satin,  of  quality 
the  richest ;  the  veil  was  of  Brussels,  and  the  slippers  were 
so  tiny  that  it  scarce  seemed  possible  they  could  be  intended 
for  human  feet. 

They  were  to  be  married  at  three  o'clock,  and  at  two  Nina 
was  dressed  and  down-stairs  in  the  back-parlor,  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  circle.  She  was  as  colorless  as  ivory,  and 
looked  more  like  a  veiled  statue  than  a  living  woman.  All 
but  her  eyes  ;  they  glowed  like  burning  coals.  She  would 
have  been  nervous  had  they  given  her  time  to  think,  but 
they  talked  incessantly,  and  her  mother  gave  her  an  occa- 
sional swallow  of  brandy  to  "  brace  her  up." 

"You  look  perfectly  beautiful,"  gushed  Miss  Rohrer  for 
the  fiftieth  time.  "  I  never  saw  a  bride  one-half  so  lovely. 
It  is  a  shame  that  we  are  to  be  the  only  spectators.  You 
ought  to  have  a  church  full,  and  a  reception  afterward.  But 
we  will  give  you  a  party  after  your  return  from  your  bridal- 
tour,  and  then  you  must  wear  that  dress." 

"  Yes,  indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Randolph  ;  "  and  when 
James  Randolph  sees  that  you  don't  care,  he'll  come  round 
and  give  you  a  reception  himself." 

"Of  course,"  supplemented  Miss  Rohrer;  "he  perfectly 
dotes  on  you,  and  he's  bound  to  forgive  you  sooner  or  later. 
Don't  let  that  worry  you  a  bit." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  doorbell  rang. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Nina,  turning  a  shade 
paler ;  "  it  is  too  early  for  the  carriage." 

Like  so  many  State  conspirators  the  group  in  the  back 
parlor  held  their  breaths  as  the  butler  passed  down  the  hall 
without,  and  opened  the  front-door.  Then  Nina  sank  back 
on  her  chair  with  a  low  cry.  Mr.  Randolph's  unmistakable 
voice  was  demanding  if  she  were  in  the  house. 

"  Don't  you  be  frightened,"  whispered  Miss  Rohrer,  rap- 
idly. "  Leave  him  to  me,  and  remember  that  ne  can't  pos- 
sibly insist  upon  searching  the  house.  Mrs.  Randolph,  give 
her  some  more  of  that  brandy." 

Miss  Rohrer  went  out,  and  they  locked  the  door  after  her, 
but  every  word  of  the  colloquy  which  ensued  could  be  as 
distinctly  heard  as  if  there  had  been  no  partition  between. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Randolph,"  exclaimed  Fannie,  in  tones  of 
wide  surprise,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you.  Nina  wrote 
me  that  you  had  gone  to  San  Jose".  When  did  you  come 
up  ?     Come  in — to  the  parlor." 

"  Is  my  daughter  here?"  demanded  Mr.  Randolph,  taking 
no  notice  of  her  greeting,  but  following  her  into  the  parlor. 
Miss  Rohrer  opened  her  large,  prominent  eyes  until  there 
was  more  white  than  black  visible. 

"Nina?     No.     Why,  is  she  not  at  home?" 

"  If  she  were,  I  should  not  have  been  likely  to  come 
here  to  look  for  her.  I  have  received  private  intimations 
that  she  is  about  to  be  married  to  Doctor  Randolph,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  is  in  this  house." 

"  Well,  I  never  1"  gasped  Fannie  ;  "  Nina  going  to  marry 
that  horrid  man  ?     Oh,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Is  Nina  in  this  house  or  not ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, sternly. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  she  is  not,  Mr.  Randolph.  I  never 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  an  underhand  affair — 
never  !  Why,  mamma  punishes  me  dreadfully  if  I  ever 
utter  an  untruth"  (Miss  Rohrer  rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "  Ancient  Lyre "),  "  and  do  you  think  that  she  would 
allow  such  a  thing  as  this?" 

Mr.  Randolph  repressed  an  exclamation  which  rose  to  his 
lips,  and,  turning  from  her,  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  moment.  Then  he  returned  and  confronted  her 
once  more. 

"  Miss  Rohrer,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  the  struggle 
for  calmness  was  evident,  "  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  woman.  If 
you  have  any  friendship  for  Nina,  save  her  from  ruin  and 
give  her  up  to  me.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  I  can  take  her 
abroad  again  and  keep  her  there  until  she  comes  to  reason. 
And  if  you  have  any  heart,  for  God's  sake  keep  my  own  from 
breaking.  She  is  all  I  have ;  the  only  thing  on  earth  for 
whom  I  care,  or  who  cares  for  me.  I  have  nothing  else  to 
live  for  ;  no  other  interest  in  life.  You  know  what  my  home 
is  ;  it  is  hell.  But  I  have  stood  it  for  twenty-two  years  for 
her  sake.  I  have  lived  in  purgatory,  I  have  endured  the 
presence  of  a  woman  I  loathe  and  abhor  that  she  should 
have  no  scandal  to  reproach  me  for.  And  I  would  have  en- 
dured torments  a  thousand  times  greater  for  her  sake.  But 
— if  she  marries  this  man  it  will  kill  me." 

"  She  is  not  here,"  replied  Miss  Rohrer. 

Mr.  Randolph  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  like  one  strick- 
en with  sudden  palsy. 

"  My  God  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  women  no  hearts  ? 
Are  all  women,  I  wonder,  like  those  among  whom  my  lot  has 
been  cast  ?  My  wife  a  demon  who  nursed  her  child  upon 
brandy  from  its  cradle  !  My  daughter  repaying  the  sacrifice 
of  years  with  foulest  ingratitude,  and  trampling  under  her 
feet  all  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion  I  have  lavished  on 
her  !     And  you  " 

He  suddenly  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  caught  Miss 
Rohrer's  dress  in  his  hands.  "Fannie,"  he  prayed,  "give 
her  to  me.  Save  her  from  becoming  the  wife  of  a  drunkard. 
Give  me  back  the  only  thing  I  have." 

"  She  is  not  here,"  replied  Miss  Rohrer. 

Mr.  Randolph  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  seizing  his  hat, 
rushed  from  the  house.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  was  do- 
ing, he  made  his  way  rapidly  down  the  hill  toward  Old  Trin- 
ity, on  Pine  Street.  It  was  the  church  Nina  usually  at- 
tended, when  she  went  anywhere  at  all,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  confused  purpose  of  going  there  and  waiting  for  her. 
:  agitation  and  distraction  were  such  that  the  passers-by 
~-  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  when  he  reached  Trin- 
. ;  mechanically  withdrew  into  the  shadow  of  a  neigh- 
irtal,  and  endeavored  to  collect  himself  and  wait 


patiently.  Several  carriages  passed  him,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  scanned  each  one  eagerly.  Finally  a  large  car- 
riage turned  up  Pine  from  Montgomery  toward  the  church. 

The  inmates  of  the  carriage  were  Doctor  Randolph,  a  Mr. 
Horton,  and  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  who  had  the 
unmistakable  cut  of  a  parson. 

Mr.  Randolph  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  and  staggered 
backward ;  "the  carriage  rolled  on. 

*  *  *  *  *  .         *  *  * 

Miss  Rohrer  returned  to  the  back-parlor,  and  found  Nina 
whiter  than  death  itself,  pinned  down  to  the  chair  by  her 
mother's  hand. 

"She  wanted  to  go  flying  in  there  and  spoil  the  whole  thing," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Randolph,  in  her  usual  vernacular.  "  It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  her.  If  he  had  stayed  a  mo- 
ment longer,  I  could  have  done  nothing  with  her.  But  we 
have  got  the  best  of  James  Randolph  this  time." 

Nina  sank  back  into  her  chair  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  "  His  appeal  cut  me  to  the  heart,"  she  said. 
"  Ah,  my  poor  father  ! " 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Miss  Rohrer;  "and  I  did  it 
beautifully.  It  will  never  occur  to  him  to  go  to  Grace 
Church,  and  you  are  a  lucky  girl.  All  fathers  cut  up  alike 
when  their  children  marry  against  their  wishes,  and  they 
always  get  over  it  after  a  little.  You'll  come  in  for  your  half 
of  the  property  yet." 

Nina  made  no  reply,  but  sat  with -her  face  covered  until 
the  carriage  was  announced.  Then  she  hastily  drained  a 
wine-glass  of  brandy,  and  huddling  on  her  wraps  passively, 
allowed  herself  to  be  carefully  arranged  in  one  of  the  car- 
riages. Miss  Rohrer  accompanied  her  and  her  mother.  Old 
Mrs.  Rohrer  and  Mrs.  De  Vere  followed  in  another  carriage. 
The  curtains  of  both  carriages  were  closely  drawn. 

At  the  door  of  Grace  Church  they  were  met  by  Doctor 
Randolph,  who  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival  with  some 
anxiety.  As  he  assisted  them  to  alight  he  remarked  jocu- 
larly that  Nina  was  pale,  and  that  the  old  woman  ought  to 
have  brought  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  her  pocket.  At  which 
piece  of  facetiousness  Mrs.  Randolph  laughed  long  and 
loudly,  and  declared  that  his  wit  was  refreshing  after  the  high 
tragics  of  James  Randolph.  Doctor  Randolph  drew  Nina's 
arm  through  his  own,  and  led  her  within  the  church.  And 
the  minister  read  the  service  and  made  them  one. 

******** 

Six  months  later,  in  a  room  at  the  Lick  House,  James 
Randolph  lay  dying.  Mrs.  Randolph  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  Mrs.  Winehardt  on  the  other,  while  Charles  Cochraine 
stood  close  to  his  pillow,  ready  to  give  him  the  assistance  he 
so  frequently  needed. 

The  face  of  the  dying  man  was  drawn  with  pain,  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  he  breathed  with  difficulty,  but  not  a  groan 
issued  from  his  lips  even  in  his  moments  of  agony.  His  dis- 
ease was  an  acutely  painful  as  well  as  fatal  one,  and  each  of 
the  frequently  recurring  spasms  threatened  to  be  the  last. 
But  he  rallied  again  and  again  ;  the  grit  of  the  man  was 
something  superhuman. 

"  That  was  a  pretty  tough  pull,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  at 
the  close  of  an  attack  in  which  they  had  given  up  all  hope. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  doctor,  "you're  a  tough  old  knot,  Ran- 
dolph ;  there's  lots  of  grit  in  you  yet." 

He  lay  quietly  for  some  moments,  then  opened  his  eyes, 
and  said,  suddenly  :  "Nina.     Where  is  she?     Send  for  her." 

He  had  not  looked  upon  her  face  since  the  day  he  bade 
her  good-bye  at  Redwoods,  before  going  to  San  Jose* ;  he 
had  forbidden  her  name  being  mentioned  in  his  presence, 
and  he  had  cut  her  out  of  his  will ;  but  in  these  last  moments 
his  strength  left  him,  and  he  could  not  face  death  without  her. 

Nina,  who  was  living  in  the  same  hotel,  and  who  had 
spent  the  hours  of  his  illness  pacing  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dor without,  came  at  once. 

"You  forgive  me?  "  she  said,  as  her  mother  resigned  her 
seat  to  her  and  took  one  at  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  forgive  you.  And  now  I  can  die  in 
peace." 

"You  must  not  talk  of  dying,"  she  began,  brokenly,  but  he 
interrupted  her. 

"  You  know  better.  I  have  not  an  hour  left  upon  earth. 
And,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  What  difference  wheth- 
er we  go  sooner  or  later?  But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
say  to  you  before  I  go  :  Don't  trust  your  mother  or  your 
husband,  Nina.     Look  out  for  yourself." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  breathing  became  more  labored 
and  uncertain.  The  physician  laid  his  hand  on  his  pulse, 
and  looked  meaningly  at  Mrs.  Randolph.  But  he  opened 
his  eyes  once  more. 

"  Don't  trust  your  mother  or  your  husband,  Nina,"  he  ar- 
ticulated painfully.      "Look  out  for" His  head  fell 

back.     He  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Randolph  came  forward  and  threw  the  sheet  over 
his  face.  "  James  Randolph  died  game,"  she  said,  with  a 
short  laugh. 

[to  be  continuxd.] 


The  just  now  popular  word  "  dude,"  meaning  an  empty- 
headed,  languid-mannered  young  swell  who  bangs  his  hair, 
proves  to  be  no  foreign  importation,  but,  like  many  another 
expressive  term,  to  be  of  good  New  England  parentage.  The 
word  (pronounced  in  two  syllables)  has  been  used  in  the  little 
town  of  Salem,  New  Hampshire,  lor  twenty  years  past,  and, 
it  is  claimed,  was  coined  there.  It  is  common  there  to  speak 
of  a  dapper  young  man  as  a  "  dude  of  a  fellow,"  of  a  small 
fellow  as  "  a  little  dude,"  of  a  sweetheart  as  "  my  dude,"  and 
of  an  aesthetic  youth  of  the  Wilde  type  as  a  dude.  But  how 
the  word  attained  so  sudden  and  widespread  a  notoriety  puz- 
zles Salem.  Its  revival  at  New  York  is  credited  to  a  dis- 
gusted Englishman,  who  remarked,  after  visiting  a  rich  club, 
that  the  young  men  were  all  "  dudes." — Springfield  Republi- 
can. 

The  "thin  red  line"  will  not  be  seen  in  England's  future 
battles.  Although  scarlet  will  continue  to  be  the  national 
uniform,  Kharkee  will  be  worn  on  service.  In  the  face  of 
small  arms  of  precision,  the  Austrians  had  to  discard  their 
white  jackets,  which  were  more  plainly  visible  than  even  the 
red  tunics  in  the  distance.  Rifle  green  is  more  easily  seen 
than  might  be  supposed  ;  and  from  experiments  with  differ- 
ent colors,  the  most  deceiving  proved  to  be  neutral  tint,  such 
as  that  to  be  worn  in  the  future. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


His  Pa,  the  Goat,  and  the  Hired  Girl. 


"  Well,  how  is  the  new  baby  you've  got  at  your  house  ?  " 
asked  the  grocery  man  of  the  bad  boy,  as  he  came  into  the 
grocery  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  with  the  back  gone,  and 
looked  very  tired. 

"  Oh,  darn  the  new  baby.  Everybody  asks  me  about  the 
new  baby  as  though  it  was  mine.  I  don't  pay  no  attention 
to  the  darn  thing,  except  to  notice  the  foolishness  going  on 
around  the  house.  Say,  I  guess  that  baby  will  grow  up  to 
be  a  fire-engine.  The  nurse  coupled  the  baby  on  to  a  sec- 
tion of  rubber  hose  that  runs  down  into  a  bottle  of  milk,  and 
it  began  to  get  up  steam  and  pretty  soon  the  milk  began  to 
disappear,  just  like  the  water  does  when  a  fire-engine  couples 
on  to  a  hydrant.  Pa  calls  the  baby  '  Old  Number  Two.'  I 
am  '  Number  One,'  and  if  pa  had  a  hook-and-ladder  truck 
and  a  hose-cart,  and  a  fire-gong,  he  would  imagine  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department.  But  the  baby  kicks 
on  this  milk-wagon  milk,  and  howls  like  a  dog  that's  got  lost. 
The  doctor  told  pa  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  get  a 
goat,  but  pa  said  since  we  'nishiated  him  into  the  Masons 
with  the  goat  he  wouldn't  have  a  goat  around,  nohow.  The 
doc  told  pa  the  other  kind  of  a  goat,  I  think  it  was  a  Sa- 
mantha  goat  he  said,  wouldn't  kick  with  its  head,  and  pa 
sent  me  up  into  the  Polack  settlement  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
borrow  a  milk  goat  for  a  few  weeks.  I  got  a  woman  to  lend 
us  her  goat  till  the  baby  got  big  enough  to  chew  beef,  for  a 
dollar  a  week,  and  paid  a  dollar  in  advance,  and  pa  went  up 
in  the  evening  to  help  me  get  the  goat.  Well,  it  was  the 
darndest  mistake  you  ever  see.  There  was  two  goats  so 
near  alike  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  the  goat  we  leased, 
and  the  other  goat  was  the  chum  of  our  goat,  but  it  belonged 
to  a  Nirish  woman. 

"  We  got  a  bed-cord  hitched  around  the  Irish  goat,  and  that 
goat  didn't  recognize  the  lease,  and  when  we  tried  to  jerk  it 
along  it  rared  right  up,  and  made  things  real  quick  for  pa. 
I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  a  goat  that  makes  it  get  so 
spunky,  but  that  goat  seemed  to  have  a  grudge  against  pa 
from  the  first.  If  there  were  any  places  on  pa's  manly  form 
that  the  goat  did  not  explore  with  his  head,  pa  don't  know 
where  the  places  are.  Oh,  it  lammed  him,  and  when  I  laffed 
pa  got  mad.  I  told  him  every  man  ought  to  furnish  his  own 
goats,  when  he  had  a  baby,  and  I  let  go  of  the  rope  and 
started  off,  and  pa  said  he  knew  how  it  was,  I  wanted  him 
to  get  killed.  It  wasn't  that,  but  I  saw  the  Irish  woman  that 
owned  the  goat  coming  around  the  corner  of  the  house  with 
a  cistern  pole.  Just  as  pa  was  getting  the  goat  out  of  the 
gate  the  goat  got  crossways  of  the  gate,  and  pa  yanked,  and 
doubled  the  goat  right  up,  and  I  thought  he  had  broke  the 
goat's  neck,  and  the  woman  thought  so  too,  for  she  jabbed 
pa  with  the  cistern  pole  just  below  the  belt,  and  she  tried  to 
get  a  hold  on  pa's  hair,  but  he  had  her  there.  No  woman 
can  get  the  advantage  of  pa  that  way,  'cause  ma  has  tried  it. 
Well,  pa  explained  to  the  woman,  and  she  let  pa  off  if  he 
would  pay  two  dollars  for  damages  to  her  goat,  and  he  paid 
it,  and  then  we  took  the  nanny  goat,  and  it  went  right  along 
with  us.  But  I  have  got  my  opinion  of  a  baby  that  will 
drink  goat's  milk.  Gosh  !  it  is  like  the  stuff  that  comes  in 
a  spoiled  cocoanut.  The  baby  hasn't  done  anything  but  blat 
since  the  nurse  coupled  it  onto  the  goat  hydrant.  I  had  to 
take  all  my  things  out  of  the  basement  to  keep  the  goat  from 
eating  them.  I  guess  the  milk  will  taste  of  powder  and 
singed  hair  now.  The  goat  got  to  eating  some  Roman  can- 
dles me  and  my  chum  had  laid  away  in  the  coal-bin,  and 
chewed  them  around  the  furnace,  and  the  powder  leaked  out, 
and  a  coal  fell  out  of  I  he  furnace  on  the  hearth,  and  you'd  a 
died  to  see  pa  and  the  hired  girl  and  the  goat.  You  see  pa 
can't  milk  nothing  but  a  milk  wagon,  and  he  got  the  hired 
girl  to  milk  the  goat ;  and  they  were  just  hunting  around  the 
basement  for  the  goat,  with  a  tin  cup,  when  the  fireworks 
went  off. 

"  Well,  there  was  balls  of  green,  and  red,  and  blue  fire, 
and  spilled  powder  blazed  up,  and  the  goat  just  looked  as- 
tonished, and  looked  on  as  though  it  was  sorry  so  much  good 
fodder  was  spoiled,  but  when  its  hair  began  to  burn,  the 
goat  gave  one  snort  and  went  between  pa  and  the  hired  girl 
like  it  was  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  and  it  knocked  pa  over  a 
wash-boiler  into  the  coal-bin,  and  the  hired  girl  in  among 
the  kindling  wood,  and  she  crossed  herself  and  repeated  the 
catekism,  and  the  goat  jumped  up  on  top  of  the  brick  furnace, 
and  they  couldn't  get  it  down.  I  heard  the  celebration  and 
went  down  and  took  pa  by  the  pants  and  pulled  him  out  of 
the  coal-bin,  and  he  said  he  would  surrender,  and  plead 
guilty  of  being  the  biggest  fool  in  Milwaukee.  I  pulled  the 
kindling  wood  off  the  hired  girl,  and  then  she  got  mad,  and 
said  she  would  milk  that  goat  or  die.  Oh,  that  girl  has  got 
sand  !  She  used  to  work  in  the  glass  factory.  Well,  sir,  it 
was  a  sight  worth  two  shillings  admission,  to  see  that  hired 
girl  get  up  on  a  step-ladder  to  milk  that  goat  on  top  of  the 
furnace,  with  pa  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  bossing  the 
job.  They  are  going  to  fix  a  gang-plank  to  get  the  goat 
down  off  the  furnace.  The  baby  kicked  on  the  milk  last 
night.  I  guess  besides  tasting  of  powder  and  burned  hair, 
the  milk  was  too  warm  on  account  of  the  furnace.  Pa  has 
got  to  grow  a  new  lot  of  hair  on  that  goat,  or  the  woman 
won't  take  it  back.     She  don't  want  no  bald  goat. 

"  But  I  must  go,  now,  and  umpire  that  game  between  pa 
and  the  hired  girl  and  the  goat.  Say,  can't  you  come 
over  and  see  the  baby?  'Taint  bigger  than  a  small  satchel," 
and  the  boy  waited  till  the  grocery  mair  went  to  draw  some 
vinegar,  when  he  slipped  out  and  put  up  a  sign  written  on  a 
shingle  with  white  chalk:  "Yellow  sand  wanted  for  maple 
sugar." — Peck's  Sun. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humor  in  piano  men.  A 
week  or  so  ago  a  Steinway  agent  advertised  a  second-hand 
Chickering,  which  he  described  as  "  a  fine  piece  of  cabinet- 
work, and  just  the  thing  for  an  ironing-board."  Shortly  after- 
ward the  Chickering  agent  got  hold  of  a  secondhand  Stein- 
way and  advertised  it  as  "admirably  adapted  for  use  as  an 
ice-chest,  and  warranted  to  scare  rats  away  whenever  played 
upon." 

Without  the  least  thinking  about  their  names,  Miss  Rich 
and  Mr.  Poore,  and  Mr.  Night  and  Miss  Day,  sat  down  to 
tea  together  at  a  house  in  Maryland. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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NEW    YORK    NEWSPAPER    TALK. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Budget  of  Gossip. 


Is  the  paper  of  the  future  to  be  sold  for  one  cent  ?  Just 
now  there  is  an  awful  muddle  in  the  journalistic  world  here 
over  half  a  dozen  schemes  for  starting  one-cent  papers.  The 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Mr.  William  A.  Simmonds, 
has  just  made  a  conspicuous  and  dismal  failure  of  a  one- 
cent  paper  in  the  city  of  baked  beans.  He  sunk  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  before  he  could  wink,  and  then  threw  the  paper 
overboard.  Oliver  Ames,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, tried  to  make  it  go  and  it  failed,  too.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Boston  Herald  sells  for  two  cents,  and  has  very 
low  advertising  rates.  A  one-cent  paper,  to  run  it  out  of  the 
field,  must  be  almost  as  good  as  the  Herald,  and  charge 
less  for  its  advertisements.  The  Chicago  Herald  which  is 
sold  for  two  cents,  is,  I  am  told,  cutting  dangerously  into 
the  circulation  of  the  Times  and  Tribune,  which  sell  for 
five.  Here  in  New  York  the  Mottling  Joutnal,  the  latest 
penny  paper,  has  met  with  such  success  that  a  stock  com- 
pany is  forming  to  establish  a  rival.  Truth,  which  sells  for 
a  cent,  has  been  driven  quite  out  of  the  field,  although  Oakey 
Hall  is  its  editor,  and  it  has  improved  somewhat  in  tone. 

I  met  a  newspaper  man  named  McCormick  the  other 
night  at  Ed.  Stokes's.  McCormick  is  the  city  editor  of  that 
very  successful  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  He  told 
me  that  McLean  is  coming  on  here  to  New  York  to  buy  the 
Mail  and  Express,  which  he  intends  to  turn  into  a  one  cent 
morning  paper.  It  will  be  of  the  size  and  type  of  the  Sun, 
and  be  intensely  local.  Some  red-hot  western  newspaper 
man  is  to  be  brought  onto  wake  up  the  New  York  reporters, 
and  intense  excitement  is  expected  to  run  through  the  uni- 
verse. The  Mail  and  Express  is  now  an  evening  paper, 
but  it  is  in  the  Associated  Press,  and  it  is  hoped  it  can  re- 
tain the  privileges  of  the  Associated  Press,  even  though 
changed  to  a  morning  paper.  The  Pulitzer  Brothers,  one  of 
whom  owns  the  St  Louis  Post-Despatch  and  the  other  the 
Morning  Journal  here,  have  decided  upon  a  bold  move. 
They  will  buy  out  the  New  York  World,  which  has  been 
running  into  the  ground  very  fast  of  late,  and  combine  the 
two  papers  into  one  morning  paper,  which  will,  they  affirm, 
sweep  eveiything  out  of  sight  in  New  York.  This  paper  is 
to  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
John  Cockrill,  who  shot  Slayback.  These  Western  men  all 
nave  the  same  idea.  They  think  what  New  York  really 
needs  is  free,  vigorous,  personal,  abusive,  and  spicy  writing. 
They  think  that  if  they  come  here  and  run  a  paper  after  the 
style  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  or  the  Chicago  Times,  the 
people  will  buy  it  with  avidity.  They  will  find  their  mistake 
when  it  is  too  late.  The  public  here  is  entirely  different 
from  the  public  in  the  West.  People  insist  on  having  a  paper 
which  can  be  read  by  their  wives  and  children.  A  paper 
must  not  be  a  least  bit  off  color  in  tone  or  smutty  in  lan- 
guage, or  it  is  doomed  in  New  York.  We  may  not  be  re- 
spectable, but  we  insist  on  respectable  papers. 

The  rage  for  patch-quilts  was  short-lived.  Two  society 
girls  made  carelul  copies  of  quilts  made  by  their  grand- 
mothers a  hundred  years  ago,  and  hung  them  ;.p  as  portieres. 
Thereupon,  a  craze  was  started,  and  quilt-frames  ot  all  sorts 
of  expensive  woods  were  hurriedly  manufactured,  while  the 
girls  went  shopping  for  samples  of  silk.  But,  after  bending 
over  the  frame  for  half  an  hour,  it  made  their  backs  ache,  and 
as  they  stuck  needles  into  their  fingers  more  frequently  than 
they  did  into  the  silk,  the  sport  lost  its  charm,  and  quilting 
parties  suddenly  ceased. 

I  wonder  if  Lord  and  Lady  Mandeville  intend  to  make 
America  their  permanent  home.  Lady  Mandeville,  despite 
her  Spanish  lineage  and  English  marriage,  is  at  heart  an 
American.  She  loves  New  York,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
popular  society  woman  in  town.  Lord  Mandeville  is  always 
happy  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  his  wife  is  pleased, 
and  the  chances  are  that  if  her  ladyship  decides  to  stay  in 
America,  we  shall  at  least  have  one  titled  member  of  the 
English  nobility  for  a  permanent  resident.  Lady  Mande- 
ville has  just  leased  James  Gordon  Bennett's  cottage  at 
Newport  for  the  season,  and  she  talks  of  taking  the  little 
brown-stone  house  next  door  to  Mrs.  Stevens's,  ou  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  for  the  coming  winter.  Speaking  of  Lord 
Mandeville,  I  see  that  his  uncle,  Lord  Robert  Montague, 
has  again  shifted  back  to  his  first  love.  This  gentle- 
man's gyrations  between  Toryism  and  Liberalism,  Catholi- 
cism and  Potestantism,  are  as  amusing  as  the  frantic  efforts 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  lead  the  "fourth  party"  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Lord  Robert  Montague  was  first  a 
Tory  of  the  rankest  type,  and  piofessed  Protestantism,  then 
he  veered  over  to  the  side  of  the  next  extreme — Home 
Rulers — and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  now  he  has 
returned  again  to  Toryism  and  the  English  Church. 

Thursday  the  last  cotillion  of  the  season  was  danced  at 
Delmonico's,  with  over  two  hundred  invited  guests  present. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  a  subscription  cotillion  is  that 
the  favors  for  the  german  are  made  by  the  Woman's  Bu- 
reau. This  establishment  issuppotted  by  several  charitable 
ladies,  who  buy  all  sorts  of  little  knick-knacks,  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles are  made  by  ladies  whose  fortunes  hare  been  impaired. 
The  system  adopted  in  the  bureau  for  woman's  work  is  very 
elaborate.  Ladies  send  their  work  by  messengers,  receive 
money  for  it  in  return,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  employed 
is  not  known  at  all.  The  favors  of  the  last  cotillion  were,  as 
usual,  pin-cushions,  photograph  frames,  placques,  and  tam- 
bourines. A  special  request  was  made  that  no  flowers  should 
be  brought,  but  nobody  regarded  it.  Mrs.  William  Astor  and 
Mrs.  VV.  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  were  the  chief  patronesses  of  the 
cotiilion,  each  came  loaded  down  with  flowers.  There  was 
a  big  supper,  and  the  cotillion  broke  up  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. Thus  organization  has  conclusively  shown  that  refined 
and  socially  irreproachable  balls  can  be  given  in  any  large 
city  on  the  subscription  plan.  People  pay  so  much  a  head, 
but  the  company  is  just  as  select  as  any  that  gathers  in  a 
private  residence.  A  discriminating  invitation  committee  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

Edith  Fish's  brilliant  engagement  is  entirely  due  to  her 
fox-hunting  proclivities.  When  our  friends,  the  dudes  re- 
cently introduced  fox-hunting  in  New  York  the  four  girls 
who  took  it  up  with  most  fervor  were  Miss  Morgan,  Miss 
Jerome,  Ecliid  Fish,  and  Lucy  Work.  All  oi  them  were  at 
thai  time  capital  horse-women,  and  as  soon  as  the  hunting 


began  they  improved  rapidly.  A  great  many  Englishmen 
visit  New  York,  and,  of  course,  when  they  get  a  chance  they 
hunt.  The  four  girls  whom  I  have  mentioned  are  bold  and 
skillful  riders.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  woman  in  Eng- 
land who  rides  to  hounds  as  fearlessly  as  Edith  Fish,  while 
Lucy  Work  and  Miss  Jerome  have  often  taken  five-bar  gates 
that  their  escorts  funked.  Looking  back  a  few  years  it 
would  seem  that  fox-hunting  is,  after  all,  the  most  valuable 
accomplishment  a  girl  can  possess  who  is  looking  for  a  hus- 
band. Miss  Morgan  married  August  Belmont  Jr. ;  Miss 
Jerome  married  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  Miss  Fish  is  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Hugh  Oliver  Northcote,  and  Lucy  Work  has 
refused  as  many  offers  as  any  other  girl  in  New  York.  Miss 
Morgan  was  remarkably  beautiful ;  Miss  Jerome  had  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  and  sprightliness  that  was  charming  ;  Miss 
Fish  is  highly  cultured,  and  Miss  Work,  though  not  particu- 
larly handsome,  is  athletic  and  jolly.  Edith  Fish  marries 
into  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Great  Britain.  Her  hus- 
band is  described  as  a  good  fellow,  and  is  a  man  of  large 
means  and  athletic  tastes.  Miss  Fish  is  the  daughter  of  ex- 
Secretary  Hamilton  Fish. 

I  am  told  on  excellent  authority  that  Freddie  Gebhardt 
is  to  marry  Mrs.  Langtry.  He  has  already  begun  to  make 
disposition  of  his  worldly  goods,  and  has  acted  so  strangely 
that  nothing  he  can  now  do  will  excite  remark.  His  mag- 
nificent stable  has  all  run  to  seed,  he  has  given  up  his  shoot- 
ing-box up  the  river,  he  no  longer  hunts  with  the  Essex 
County  Hounds,  he  has  cut  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  is  rarely 
seen  at  Delmonico's,  and  actually  has  only  one  object  in 
life,  and  that  is  to  be  near  Mrs.  Langtry.  I  said  many  months 
ago,  when  he  first  began  to  follow  her  around  the  country, 
that  the  reports  about  his  intimacy  with  her  were  unfounded, 
and  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  the  woman.  I  believe 
that  such  is  the  case  yet,  and  that  he  would  marry  her  to- 
morrow if  he  had  an  opportunity.  In  all  probability  she  will 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  as  he  has  not  supported  her  for  some  years,  and 
when  that  is  achieved  all  obstacles  to  her  marriage  with 
Freddie  will  hare  been  removed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  will  give  up  the  stage,  even  if  she  marries  Gebhardt, 
for  she  has  a  strong  passion  for  acting,  and,  with  some  ex- 
perience,  will  undoubtedly  make  a  fair  comedy  actress. 
Gebhardt  is  still  young,  though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  quite 
fool  enough  to  marry  the  charming  English  artress.  He 
could  not  make  a  worse  move,  however.  He  has  everything 
to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain  except  the  woman.  But  then 
she  is  the  woman  who  half  crazed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
has  kept  two  continents  talking  for  years.  She  can  not  be 
quite  commonplace,  after  all.  Maybe  Gebhardt  will  go  on 
the  stage  himself.     I  should  like  to  see  him  as  Romeo. 

We  are  trying  to  introduce  the  last  thing  from  England. 
That  is  natural.  When  a  thing  becomes  late  or  fashionable 
in  England,  we  make  a  point  of  introducing  it  here.  This 
time  it  is  insect-shooting,  and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  be- 
cause no  one  in  New  York  has  so  far  succeeded  in  hitting 
an  insect.  When  the  Princess  of  Wales  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing pigeon  and  small-bird-shooting,  fashionable  society 
in  London  took  up  the  shooting  of  insects  as  an  amusement. 
Little  air-guns,  ornamented  and  chased  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant style,  are  loaded  with  tiny  bullets,  and  an  army  of 
beetles,  bugs,  and  flies  are  let  loose  in  a  closed  room.  Then 
a  brave  huntsman  goes  in  and  shoots  the  beetles,  and  bugs, 
and  flies.  Ladies  are  particularly  fond  of  this  form  of 
amusement.  As  there  is  no  danger  attending  it,  and  as  the 
insects  have  never  yet  been  hit,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  thing  should  not  be  encouraged.  After  every 
one  has  shot  at  the  beetles,  and  bugs,  and  flies,  until  they 
are  tired,  the  servants  come  in  with  towels  and  kill  them. 
In  England  they  occasionally  succeed  in  hitting  the  little 
insects,  and  the  sport  is  quite  exciting,  as  they  have  shoot- 
ing matches  of  all  kinds  in  their  drawing-rooms.  So  far, 
however,  its  success  here  has  not  been  flattering. 

Chandeliers  are  now  going  out  of  fashion,  and  all  of  the 
more  pretentious  people  light  their  rooms  from  bracket  fixt- 
ures in  the  four  corners.  The  light  is  diluted  through  tinted 
glass,  and  as  the  colors  are  usually  harmonious,  the  effect  is 
very  much  better  than  that  produced  by  a  huge  chandelier 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Just  as  mr.ch  light  is  obtained, 
as  it  is  distributed  more  equally  over  the  apartment, and  the 
heat  is  diminished  about  one-half.  It  is  rather  hard  on  peo- 
ple who  have  recently  furnished  their  houses,  though,  as  the 
fashion  is  very  new,  and  chandeliers  are  still  largely  in 
vogue.  But  they  are  doomed  to  go.  A  corner  light  is  the 
correct  thing.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  April  19,  18S3. 


CORRIDAS     DE    TOROS. 


The  Spanish  Boll-fighter  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Present  Day. 


The  men  of  the  modern  intellectual  Oxford  school  seldom 
seem  to  live  beyond  fifty.  Mr.  Toynbee,  an  eminent  scholar, 
fellow  and  bursar  of  Baliol  College,  has  just  dropped  out  at 
thirty.  Green,  the  historian,  died  at  forty-five.  The  Oxford 
public  orator,  a  very  brilliant  man,  died  a  year  or  two  since, 
under  forty  ;  Professor  Smith,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  prime. 
They  exhaust  themselves  in  their  teens.  Meanwhile,  New- 
man and  Manning  are  still  living,  and  Pusey  died  at  eighty- 
two. 

A  Swede  once  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  go  down  one  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  ladders  in  a  Lake  Superior  iron 
mine,  face  foremost,  with  a  can  of  nitro-glycerine  in  his  hand. 
Not  only  did  he  do  it,  but  a  crowd  of  his  fellow-miners  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  feat,  although  one  false  step  would  have 
been  certain  death  to  the  reckless  fellow,  and  half  the  look- 
ers-on might  also  have  been  killed. 

So  strict  are  the  rules  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
that  the  grand  requiem  services  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  falling  this  year  in  the 
first  week  of  Lent,  were  postponed  until  the  18th,  no  cele- 
bration, solemn  or  festive,  being  permitted  by  the  Holy 
Synod  during  the  first  days  of  the  Lenten  fast. 


A  London  magazine  for  1794  contains  the  following  almost 
unique  death  announcement :  "  In  childbed  of  her  thirtieth 
child,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sims,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Cam- 
bridge, County  Gloucester." 

The  French  government  intends  to  hold  a  grand  interna- 
tional exhibition  at  Paris  in  1885. 


In  the  prosperous  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Continent,  it  was  cusomary  for  the  Moorish 
chivalry,  skilled  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  time,  to 
fight  the  bulls  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Bibarratnbla,  the  scene  of 
many  a  tilt  of  reeds,  and  of  more  than  one  friendly  contest 
with  their  Christian  rivals.  The  knights — for  none  of  infe- 
rior rank  were  allowed  to  participate — were  dressed  in  gala 
costume,  and  mounted  upon  swift  Barbary  horses  trained 
in  the  tournament  and  the  foray.  The  only  weapon  carried 
by  the  rider  was  a  short  spear  about  five  feet  long,  and  hav- 
ing a  butt  like  that  of  a  lance.  With  this  he  was  expected  to 
dispatch  the  bull  with  a  blow  delivered  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  spine,  the  very  place  where  the  Spanish  espada  plants 
his  death-dealing  sword.  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  to 
wound  the  bull  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  if  the 
knight  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  weapon  he  was 
driven  from  the  arena  by  the  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  specta- 
tors. Affording,  as  it  did,  a  display  of  daring  and  graceful 
horsemanship,  as  well  as  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  jerrid, 
or  spear,  the  original  bull-fight  was  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  cruel  exhibition  of  to-day.  The  usual  mode  of 
fighting  bulls  on  foot,  known  as  "  La  Corrida  de  Toros,"  or 
"  Bull  Race,"  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  sport,  hitherto  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  nobility,  became  the  business  of  professionals,  who  have 
always  been  recruited  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
The  education  of  a  bull-fighter  lasts  through  many  years. 
His  first  essays  are  made  with  the  cape,  with  which  he  leams 
all  the  tricks  of  the  chulo,  to  provoke  and  avoid  the  charge, 
and  it  is  only  after  considerable  experience  with  animals 
with  padded  horns — from  which  is  expected  nothing  more 
serious  than  abundance  of  bruises  and  an  occasional  toss  in 
the  air — that  he  ventures  into  the  ring  to  play  the  part  of 
capeador.  If  he  is  sufficiently  dexterous,  and  aspires  to  ban- 
derillear,  or  handle  the  darts,  he  serves  a  tedious  apprentice- 
ship, which  entails  far  more  danger  than  the  preceding  one. 
He  betakes  himself  to  the  shambles  and  practices  daily  upon 
cattle  the  blows  with  which  in  time  he  expects  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  the  mighty  concourse.  Next,  like  the  chulo,  he 
tries  his  hand  upon  bulls  with  blunted  horns,  until  he  is  de- 
clared ready  for  the  real  contest,  the  lucha  de  muerta.  Sal- 
vador Sanchez,  of  Granada,  is  at  present  the  most  popular 
espada.  Though  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  has  gained, 
through  his  hardihood  and  contempt  of  danger,  a  greater 
reputation  in  his  bloody  calling  than  any  living  torero.  He 
has  been  wounded  more  than  a  dozen  times — one  gash,  that 
extended  from  hip  to  breast-bone,  having  kept  him  in  bed 
six  months.  He  is  better  known  by  the  nickname  of  "  Fras- 
cuelo,"  which  the  ladies  have  softened  into  the  more  endear- 
ing "  Frascuelito."  In  a  bull-fight,  after  eight  batiderillos 
have  been  used,  and  the  bull  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  weari- 
ness, the  trumpet  announces  the  final  scene  of  the  drama, 
and  a  young  man  of  swarthy,  almost  black  complexion, 
dressed  in  green  and  gold,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  cane  and 
a  square  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  in  the  other  a  long  rapier,  leaves 
the  barrier  and  presents  himself  to  the  view  ol  the  audience. 
A  shout,  increasing  to  a  deafening  roar  of  applause,  wel- 
comes him,  as  in  the  lithe  and  graceful  figure  is  recognized 
the  most  famous  of  espadas.  "  Frascuelo  /  Viva  Frascu- 
e/o/"  they  cry,  as  hats  and  handkerchiefs  are  waved  on 
every  side  in  honor  of  the  champion.  With  a  sudden  jerk 
of  his  arm  sending  his  hat  far  up  among  the  spectators,  and 
holding  out  the  cloth  like  a  banner,  he  proceeds  to  tempt 
and  irritate  the  bull,  springing  nimbly  right  and  left  as  the 
bull  charges.  After  a  few  repetitions  of  this  exercise  he  pre- 
pares for  the  thrust  which  is  to  end  the  struggle.  Poising 
the  sword  aloft  and  waiving  the  tnuleta  with  his  left  hand  as 
the  bull  again  encounters  him,  he  buries  the  keen  blade  in 
his  body  between  the  left  shoulder  and  the  spine.  When  it 
is  remembered  the  animal  is  moving  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  that  the  espada  is  compelled  to  reach  far  over  his  horns, 
preserve  his  own  footing,  and  retreat,  it  is  evident  that  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind,  steadiness  of  hand  and  nerve  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  performance  of  Ihis  perilous 
death-blow.  As  for  the  picador,  or  spearman,  his  part  re- 
quires little  more  than  brute  strength  ;  for,  besides  the  ar- 
mor in  which  his  legs  are  encased,  his  horse  protects  him, 
and  receives  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

A  bull-fight  is  a  very  expensive  affair,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  animals  destined  for  the  arena  are  bred  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  and  when  a  year  old  are  collected  from  the 
pastures,  and  charged,  one  by  one,  by  the  herdsman  armed 
with  his  goad.  Those  only  that  endure  this  test — and  the 
proportion  is  small — are  deemed  suitable  for  the  ring,  and 
are  valued  at  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  The  salaries  allowed  the  performers  are  enormous, 
and  the  best  of  them  receive  more  than  a  captain-general. 
An  ordinary  espada  demands  six  hundred  dollars,  while  the 
"  stars  "  never  think  of  entering  the  plaza  for  less  than  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  gold.  Out  of  this  the  espada  pays  his 
cuadrilla,  or  "squad";  the  picadores,  banderilleros,  and 
chulos  that  compose  his  following.  The  bull-fighter  lives  in 
great  luxury,  drives  magnificent  horses,  dresses  in  the  showy 
Majo  costume,  maintains  the  finest  establishment  his  abun- 
dant means  will  allow,  and  indulges  to  the  utmost  his  passion 
for  gaming.  A  few  years  ago  an  espada,  whose  exploits  in 
the  plaza  had  long  been  the  envy  of  his  comrades,  got  his 
coup  de  grace  from  an  Andalusian  bull,  and  was  earned  out 
dead.  When  his  trunks  came  to  be  examined,  they  were 
found  filled  with  locks  of  hair,  ribbons,  piles  of  faded  bou- 
quets, and  a  great  quantity  of  billets-doux,  many  of  them 
sealed  with  coronets  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  proudest  beauties  of  Old  Castile.  Discretion  is 
not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Spaniard,  who  is  as 
fond  of  scandal  as  the  verriest  village  gossip  ;  and  there  was 
soon  considerable  excitement  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
court,  which  resulted  in  the  sudden  and  permanent  disap- 
pearance of  certain  ladies  of  the  bluest  blood,  and  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  others  to  the  penitential  sedusicr 
the  convent.  

The  Italian  wines  are  imported  into  France 
wagon  cisterns.  On  account  of  their  containing 
alconul  and  tannin  they  do  not  suffer  by  this  moce 
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Weddings  of  the  Week. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Colion  mansion  assumed  some- 
what the  air  of  festivity,  to  which  it  has  been  a  stranger  so 
long,  the  occasion  being  the  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Arner 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Boyd.  The  season  of  mourning  not  having  yet 
expired,  the  affiir  was  quite  simple  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  invitations  were  limited  to  a  few  friends  of  the  bride  and 
groom,  numbering  about  thirty.  The  floral  decorations  of 
the  drawing-room  were  exquisite,  garlands  of  smilax  wreath- 
ing the  columns,  while  at  the  base  large  beds  of  variegated 
flowers  made  one  almost  imagine  one's  self  in  a  garden,  with 
so  much  loveliness  around.  An  arbor  of  smilax  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  crowned  with  a  floral  butterfly  in  a  true-lov- 
er's knot,  was  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  Rev.  Doctor  Piatt  im- 
pressively officiated,  having  lately  arrived  from  the  East. 

Trinity  Church,  on  Thursday,  was  the  brilliant  scene  of  one 
of  a  series  of  notable  weddings  which  have  succeeded  Lent 
and  an  eventful  social  season — eventful  inasmuch  as  it  has 
decided  the  fate  of  so  many  of  its  belles  and  debutantes,  with 
a  prospect  of  continuing  to  do  so.  At  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Kip,  assisted  by  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Beers,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Giffins,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
were  in  attendance  to  officiate  at  the  wedding  of  Doctor  R. 
A.  Urquhart,  U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Landers,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Eastland  of  this  city.  A  numerous  throng  of 
invited  guests  were  in  attendance  long  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  rich  and  elegant  costumes 
of  the  ladies  quite  vied  with  the  floral  decorations,  which 
were  as  profuse  and  elaborate  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  three  large  arches  in  variegated  flowers  were  a  wonder 
of  the  florist's  art,  as  were  the  graduated  bells,  five  in  num- 
ber. Tne  cross  of  scarlet  cactus  and  the  scarlet  wreaths  were 
a  relief  to  the  fine  tracery  of  the  chancel,  which  was  inclosed 
in  floral  fences  and  a  double  gate,  all  in  flowers,  with  gar- 
lands in  green  and  smilax.  The  wedding  cortege  formed  a 
brilliant  grouping.  As  the  wedding  march  from  "  Lohen- 
grin "  succeeded  the  musical  prelude,  two  little  children  in 
Kat**  Greenaway  dress  preceded  the  ushers,  five  in  number — 
Messrs.  Montford  Wilson,  J.  T.  Washington,  Lansing  Miz- 
ner,  C.  J.  Swift,  with  Doctor  Ernest  Norfleet,  U.  S.  N.,  as 
best  man.  The  bridesmaids  were  most  elegantly  and  unique- 
ly costumed  after  historical  designs. 

Miss  Belle  Eyre  and  Miss  Adams  were  attired  in  robes  of  Nile-green 
and  chene" ;  the  Misses  Pomeroy  and  Hammond  in  Charles  IX.  cos- 
tumes, in  pale  pink  and  chcne  combination  ;  and  Misses  Mizner  and 
Rabe  in  Louis  XV.  costumes  of  blue  and  chene-  combined ;  all  wore 
poke  bonnets,  in  coloring  and  plumes  to  correspond,  wearing  mits,  and 
carrying  bags  and  artificial  flowers  to  match.  The  groom  escorted 
Mrs.  Eastland,  who  wore  a  magnificent  costume  of  olive  velvet,  with  the 
court  train  lined  with  shrimp-pink  satin  ;  the  front  was  of  white  satin, 
covered  with  flounces  in  oriental  shades,  embroidered  on  a  gold  back- 
ground ;  a  watteau  of  duchess  lace  fell  (rom  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
ceutre  of  the  back  and  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  her  ornaments 
were  diamonds.  The  bride,  supported  on  the  arm  01  Joseph  Eastland, 
Esq.,  was  a  picture  of  loveliness,  in  her  elegant  imported  robe  of  white 
Ottumin  cord,  with  court  train  of  velTet  appliqui  in  roses ;  a  tablier, 
em/irod^red  in  pearls  and  cut  diamonds;  the  corsage  square  with 
elbow-=leeves  profusely  trimmed  with  valenciennes  on  the  waist,  and 
graduated  in  cascades  on  either  side  of  the  skirt ;  the  veil  was  of  old 
Milines,  caught  by  a  pearl  pin,  which  formed  the  single  ornament  she 
wore.  The  service  was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Eastland,  835  California  Street,  from  one  to  three,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended.  At  the  house  the  floral  decorations  were  even  more 
elaborate  than  at  the  church.  Under  an  arch  of  flowers,  surmounted 
with  butterfly  and  d$ve  in  wreath,  with  monogram  in  white  and  pink, 
the  bride  a'>d  groom  received  their  congratuUuons,  assisted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eastland.  The  hall,  on  entering,  with  stands  of  flowers,  ferns, 
and  the-lucky  horseshoe,  opened  up  a  vista  of  rooms,  each  vying  with 
the  other  in  the  taste  and  beauty  01  their  decoration. 
Among  those  present  were: 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Colonel  Fry,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Miss  Haggin, 
Mrs.  McA'ee.  Mrs.  Sam.  W-lson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Scott  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  Misses  Annie  and  Gracie  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  William  Woodward,  Mrs.  William  Ed- 
wards, Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  Mrs.  Head.  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs. 
Captain  Biair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmeidell,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Peters,  Mrs. 
Cuher^vood,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  Alired  Poett,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Godley,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Bngharo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col.  Deane,  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge  and  Miss 
M  >llie  Dod^e,  Miss  Katie  Bibcock,  Mrs.  Lafayette  Maynard.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  toe  Crocket',  Mrs.  Doctor  C.  T.  Deane,  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Edward  Dutton,  Mrs.  Joe  King,  and  very  many  others. 

On  the  seventeenth  ot  April,  1883,  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  Lieutenant  Frank  Courtis,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  married  to  Maude  Clinton,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  General  J.  H.  Carleton,  U.  S.  A,  favorably 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Owing  to  the  recent  affliction 
in  the  bride's  family,  the  wedding  was  a  private  one,  Her 
brother-in  law,  Lieiuenant  E.  K.  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  her 
away.  The  bridal  party  consisted  of  Miss  Daisy  Owen 
(granddaughter  of  the  late  General  George  Wright,  U.  S. 
A.),  and  Lieutenant  Dayton,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Moore, 
and  the  groom,  and  the  beautiful  bride  with  her  brother-in- 
law.  The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Camp.  Miss 
Carleton  is  an  auburn  blonde  of  the  fairest  type,  and  is  still 
in  her  teens.  She  was  born  and  educated  in  San  Francisco, 
and  is  sister  to  Mrs.  E.  K.  Moore,  so  well  remembered  as  the 
pretty  Eva  Carleton.  The  groom  was  appointed  to  the  navy 
from  California,  and  is  very  popular  thruughout  the  service. 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Courtis  will  visit  the  different  Eastern 
capitals,  and  then  reside  permanently  in  Washington  City. 
Among  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  were  : 

Commodore  Silas  Casey  ani  family,  Commodore  Sampson  and  family, 
Chief-Engineer  Greene  and  wile,  Paymaster-General  and  Mrs.  Bridge, 
Commodore  and  Miss  Shufeldt,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Driggs  and  son, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hockaday,  Lieut.  Cowdon,  U.  S.  N.,  General  and  Miss 
Courtis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Owen,  Mrs.  Redding  and  family, 
and  many  others. 

Personal  Notes  and  Gossip. 

Sunday  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  were  the  recipients 
of  General  John  McComb's  hospitality,  at  Folsom.  The 
general  is  at  present  stationed  there,  as  warden  of  the  Fol- 
som State  Prison.  Ex-Governor  Newton  Booth  is  still  in 
this  city.  Swiss  Consul  Berton  has  been  rusticating  for  the 
past  week  in  Napa.     Two  English  noblemen  are  luxuriating 

our  genial  climate — the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who,  with  his  bride, 
i.s  inspecting  their  landed  interests  in  Yolo.  They  were  in 
Chico  last  week.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wylie  have 
just  returned,  after  two  years'  sojourn  in  Europe,  to  their 


former  home  in  Napa,  where  Mr.  Wylie  resumes  the  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian   Church.     Thomas    Hill  has  returned 
from  the  Yosemite  well  fortified  with  sketches.     Hon.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent residing  in  Tucson,  is  here  on  a'brief  visit.     Mrs.  S.  C. 
Denison  has  returned  home  from  her  visit  to  Carson ;  the 
Judge  came  down  Sunday  from  Sacramento,  and  is  stopping 
at  the  Palace.     Miss  Cora  Wallace  has  been  spending  some 
time  in   Marysville,  the  guest  of   Mrs.   Rideout.      Colonel 
Creed    Haymond  and  wife,   who  have  recently  made  San 
Francisco   their   home,   have   been   sojourning   at    Paraiso 
Springs.      George  F.    Parsons,   one  of    the    leading  jour- 
nalists of  the  State,  came  down,  with  his  wife,  from  Sacra- 
mento Sunday,  and  has  been  spending  the  week  at  the  Lick. 
He  has  had  some  inviting  offers  to  take  charge  of  a  leading 
journal  in  New  York,  which,  if  he  accepts,  will  result  in  an- 
other loss  to  the  State.     Mrs.  Charles  B.  McCreary,  who  but 
recently  returned  from  a  southern  trip,  is  entertaining  Mrs. 
John    B.    Harmon,   at  her  home   in   Sacramento.      Henry 
Weatherbee  is  over  from  Fruitvale,  sojourning  at  the  Grand, 
during  his  wife's  absence  in  Sacramento,  who,  in  company 
with    Miss    Nettie   Waterhouse,    Miss    Hattie  Rice,    Sam 
Mayer,  and  Arthur  Smith,  left  Wednesday  for  the  State  cap- 
ital, to  engage  in  operetta  at  St.   Paul's  Church,  the  same 
evening.     A.  L.  Bancroft  is  again  with  us,  and  will  probably 
remain  at  the  Palace  until   the  return  of  his  family.     Ex- 
Senator  R.  B.  Glascock  arrived  Monday  from  Colusa,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Palace,  as  are  also  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  King, 
of  Peoria,  111.,  and  Judge  Beatty,  wife  and  son.     Ex-Chief- 
Justice  Wallace  is  at  present  in  Woodland.     Attorney-Gen- 
eral Marshall,  who  was  so  ill  there,  is  convalescent,  and  left 
Friday  for  Los  Angeles.     Louis   Marshall  contemplates  a 
business  trip  to  Washington  Territory,  where  the  probabili- 
ties are  he  will  remain.    Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  daughter 
Nellie  will  remain  at  the  capital  till  the  last  of  June,  when 
they  will  return  to  San  Francisco.     Senator  J.  B.  Chaffee, 
of    Colorado,   is    at    present  in    San   Francisco,     General 
McCook  having  returned  to  Colorado.     Mrs.  Sam.  D.  Mayer 
returned  Monday  from  her  trip  abroad,  and  is  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  Morris  Newton  will  receive  Tuesday  at  her  home,  1620 
California  Street.     W.  H.   L.   Barnes    contemplates  a  trip 
East  with  Mrs.  Barnes,  to  be  present  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Harvard,  where  their  son  Willie  has  been  for  the 
past  year.     Mrs.  Chris.  Reis  will  join  her  son  Fred  there, 
and  with  him  visit  the  various  watering-places,  returning 
home  in  the  fall.     Napa  Soda  Springs  is  likely  to  prove  a 
fashionable    resort   this    summer.      Mrs.   Vandewater   will 
probably  sojourn  there.     Miss  Belle  Eyre  leaves  for  that  re- 
sort  the  tenth  proximo,  as  do   also  Mrs.   Colonel   Sullivan, 
Miss  Jamie  Sullivan,  Mrs.   Ed.  Stanly,  and  Miss  Garber. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager  and  family,  on  their  return  from  Belmont, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  Senator  Sharon,  will  also  visit 
the  springs  and  remain  a  portion  of  the  summer.     Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Floyd  will  occupy  her  elegant  residence  on  Clear  Lake 
about  the  first  of  June,  where  she  will  remain  all  summer,  a 
charming  hostess  to  the  many  friends  who  visit  her.     Miss 
Lena  Ashe,  on  her  return  from  Stockton,  will  visit  the  Misses 
McAllister,  at  Benicia.     Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  family  left 
Sunday  lor  the  ranch  near  Stockton,  where  they  usually 
pass  the  summer,  their  departure  being  hastened  by  Miss 
Bettie  and  Miss  Susie  acting  as  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding 
of  their  friend  Miss  Pet  Peters,  of  Stockton,  (who  has  been 
spending  the  winter  with  them  in  the  city,)  ana  Mr.  William 
Ashe.     The  affair,  which  has  been  in  comempiation  for  some 
time,  as  being  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the  season,  took 
place  at  the  bride's  residence  on  Thursday  evening.     A  re- 
ception was  held  after  the  ceremony.     A  laige  number  of 
San  Francisco  society  people,  with  whom  the  bride  was  a  great 
lavorite,  were  there,  having  been  provided  with  most  luxu- 
rious accommodations  en  route.     At  San   Rafael,    Doctor 
Bowie  has  engaged  a  cottage  for  the  season  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Ward  contemplate  passing  the  summer  at  the  Tam- 
alpais  ;  the  McAfees  have  secured  cottages  at  the  Chamber- 
lain House;    Mrs.   Buttervvorth  will   return   there,  on   her 
arrival  from  the  East,  in  May  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  D.  L.  Smoot 
are  residing  there,  as  is  also  Mrs.  John  Kittle  and  family,  and 
the  Jarboes.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth  will  probably  pass 
the  summer  at  Cloverdale.     The  prospects  are  that   Miss 
Sibyl  Sanderson  will  return  10  Europe  in  the  fall,  to  continue 
her  musical  studies.     The  Dolls'  kettle-drum  of  next  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Young    Women's    Christian    Association,   promises    to  be 
unusually  attractive.      On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker 
will  give  her  daughter,  Hattie,  a  reception.     It  will  no  doubt 
be  a  brilliant  affair.     Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman  will  hold  recep- 
tions the  first   and  eighth  of  May  (Tuesdays),  assisted   by 
Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman.      The  Floods  are  already  enter- 
taining  at  their  elegant  home  in    Menlo.     Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe  received  a  large  number  of  party  calls  Friday, 
in  their  new  quarters  at  the  Baldwin.     Mrs.  Girvin  received 
with  her  sister,  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  Thursday.     A  number  of 
her  young  friends  took  occasion  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage.     Flowers,  music, 
and  dancing   were  the   attractive  features  of  the   evening, 
Mrs.    Girvin  contributing  vocally  in  a  charming  manner. 
Among  those  who  were  there  were  Misses  Jennie  Flood, 
Carrie  Gwin,    Katie    Babcock,    Bessie    Kittle,  Lina   Ashe, 
Jamie    Sullivan,  the  Misses    Durbrow,   Miss    Haggin,  and 
Mrs.  Breckinridge,  and  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Wheeler,  Beasly, 
Nicholson,  Bowie,  Beck,  Payson,  Page,  et  ah.     To-day  the 
garden  party  at   Black   Point    promises  to   be  one  of  the 
charming  and  enjoyable  events  of  the  season.     Over  two 
hundred  invitations  were  issued,  with  a  prospect  of  but  few 
regrets.      Saturday  seems  a  favorite  day  for  military  doings. 
A  merry  party  left  for  Angel  Island  last  Saturday  for  an 
afternoon  of  dancing  and  lawn-tennis,  and  the  success  of  the 
affair  will  no  doubt  render  it  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  hops 
during  the  season.      Among  the   familiar  faces  seen  there 
were  those  of  Misses  Jamie  Sullivan,  Mollie  Dodge,  Katie 
Babcock,  Mamie  Peters,  Lou  Dearborn,  Miss  Mizner,  Miss 
Mathews,    and    Miss    Trowbridge,   and    Messrs.   Wallace. 
Baldwin,    Pomeroy,  Wilson,  Redmglon,  and  others.     Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze  and  family  leave  for  the  East  on  Monday. 
Mr.  William  T.  Shay,  of  New  York,  cousin  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Wines,  of  this  city,  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  supper 
at  the   Palace  Hotel    Friday  evening   of  last   week.      The 
entertainment  was  excellent,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evemng 
was  passed.      Mr.  Shay  left   for  home   the  following  day. 
Mrs.  Mary  Watson,  who  has  for  some  time  ably  filled  the 


post  of  society  editor  on  the  Examiner,has  severed  her  con- 
nection with  that  paper.  Mrs.  Watson  leaves  for  the  East  on 
Monday,  to  be  gone  some  weeks.  Her  trip  is  for  health  and 
recreation.  Charles  Crocker  and  W.  E.  Brown  left  here  for 
New  York  yesterday. 

A  Sacramento  Concert. 

The  social  event  of  the  week  in  Sacramento  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  was  the  Organ  Concert,  so  called, 
since  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  organ  fund  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  The  congregation  has  in  prospect  a  three-thou- 
sand-dollar instrument,  and,  needing  some  four  hundred 
dollars  to  complete  the  necessary  sum,  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  headed  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  secured  the  theatre, 
that  presenting  the  only  available  seating  capacity  and  stage, 
and  made  all  the  preparations.  The  character  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  the  influential  patronesses  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  given,  brought  out  fashionable  Sacramento  en  masse, 
arrayed  in  its  newest  dress  and  latest  bonnet,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  as  much  of  a  social  reunion  as  a  public  entertain- 
ment. The  programme,  which  was  made  up  of  volunteer 
talent,  embraced  a  quartet,  by  Mesdames  Hansbrow  and 
Sheets,  and  Messrs.  Sheets  and  Harry  Carroll ;  solos,  by 
Miss  Hattie  Rice,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Hansbrow,  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham,  Mrs.  Doctor  Brune,  and  S.  D.  Mayer,  and  the  bur- 
lesque of  "  St.  Jacobi,"  very  humorously  and  melodiously 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Harry  Wetherbee,  Miss  Nellie  Water- 
house,  and  Mr.  Sanford  Bennett,  who  very  generously  came 
from  San  Francisco  to  aid  the  charity.  After  the  entertain- 
ment the  visitors  partook  of  an  elegant  supper  at  the  Carroll 
mansion,  where  they  were  entertained  during  their  stay.  In 
addition  to  a  large  sale  of  tickets,  fifty  dollars  from  a  chari- 
table lady  in  Gait,  and  one  hundred  from  Mrs.  Charles  Crock- 
et, were  sent  to  Mrs.  Carroll,  so  that  the  desired  sum  was 
more  than  obtained. 


The  Dana  Dinner. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  27th,  a  dinner  was  given  in  honor 
of  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.     The  din- 
ner took  place  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  between  fifty  and 
sixty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  board.     The  table  was  pre- 
sided over  by  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  president  of  the 
club.     At  his  right  sat  Mr.  Dana,  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
F.  R.  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  members  of  Mr.  Dana's  par- 
ty, were  also  seated  at  the  head  of  the  board.     The  tables 
were  spread  in  the  handsome  dining-room  of  the  club,  from 
whose  walls  look  down  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  filled 
the  presidential  chair.     Floral  decorations  and  candelabra 
in  profusion  set  off  the  tables,  which  were  very  handsomely 
decorated.     The  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows  : 
Hultres. 
Potage 
Consomme"  de  Vol^iHe  aux  Quenelles. 
Hors  (TCEavres. 
Anchois  d'huile.       Caviare.       Olives  farcies. 
Poisson. 
Turbot  a  l'Hollandaise. 
Entrees. 
Moelle  aux  Croutons. 
Filet  de  Bosut  a  la  Bearnaise. 
Curry  de  Crevettes. 
Legumes, 
Artichauts  a  la  Provencile. 
Petits  Puis. 
Roti. 
Selle  d'Agneau  aux  Truffes. 
Salade  Romaine. 
Gtbier. 
Becassines  Angiai-es,  au  Cresson. 
Dessert. 
Plonibiere, 
Gale  mx. 
Fraises. 
Fromage — Roquefort,  Gorgonzola. 
Cnifi. 
Toast  d'Anchois. 
The  guests  sat  down  at  seven  o'clock.     After  the  substan- 
tial had  been  discussed,  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing was  proposed  by  General  Barnes.     Mr.  Dana  replied  in 
graceful  terms,  and  remarks  were  made  by  several  other 
gentlemen.     The  assemblage  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  after 
having  passed  a  most  p'easant  evening. 

The  menu  which  was  at  the  guest's  disposition  was  a  most 
unique  and  striking  affair.  It  was  painted  by  Jules  Taver- 
nier,  and  this  artist,  who  is  always  happy,  was  unusually  so 
in  this  painting.  The  scene  represented  is  in  a  redwood 
forest.  Down  one  of  the  dim  aisles,  from  amid  the  cathe- 
dral-like darkness,  defiles  a  troop  of  laughing  Indian  girls. 
They  bear  in  their  arms  rich  masses  of  California  flowers. 
In  the  foreground  lies  a  heap  of  redwood  "shakes,"  into 
which — alas  ! — too  many  of  our  giant  redwoods  are  going. 
These  bits  of  lumber  are  moss-covered  and  old,  and  on  the 
face  of  one  of  them  the  artist  has  painted  the  menu  of  the 
evening.  To  'he  right  there  is  an  Indian  shield,  crowned  by 
the  owl — emblem  of  the  Bohemians.  The  whole  thing  is  most 
effective,  and  does  great  credit  to  Tavernier.  It  will  be  a 
pleasant  souvenir  to  Mr.  Dana  of  a  most  agreeable  evening 
with  his  Bohemian  friends. 

The  names  of  those  present  were  as  follows  :  General  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes,  Wm.  Alvord,  Clarence  Greathouse,  Colonel 
Alexander  G.  Hawes,  George  T._ Bromley,  Joseph  Tilden, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  Jerome  A.  Hart,  General  VV.  H.  Dimond, 
Peter  Robertson,  G.  L.  Duval,  Dr.  D.  E.  Melliss,  E.  W. 
Townsend,  Selim  Woodworth,  General  Walter  Turnbull, 
M.  G.  Upton,  H.  M.  Burke,  W.  M.  Bunker,  Henry  Heyman, 
H.  C.  Johannes,  Major  A.  S.  Bender,  Senator  Charles  N. 
Felton,  Major  J.  H.  Simpson,  Major  H.  G.  Piatt,  W.  P.  Ed- 
wards, Alexander  Von  Huhn,  F.  M.  Wells,  Dan.  O'Connell, 
W.  W.  Morrow,  W.  T.  Coleman,  Paul  Neumann,  Joseph 
Austin,  C.  P.  Gordon,  D.  W.  Loring,  S.  Osborne,  George  W. 
Nagle,  George  W.  Beaver,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Dr.  George 
Chismore,  Robert  Roy,  Captain  L.  W.  Mix,  Dr.  Swan,  C.  J- 
Foster,  M.  Taubles,  E.  L.  G,  Steele,  F.  Gerberding,  and 
others.  

The  question  whether  a  clergyman  could  marry  himself 
was  decided  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  by  the  British  Hi  use 
of  Lords  in  an  appeal  from  Ireland  where  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  County  Down  had  married  himself.  It  was 
decided  he  could  not. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


Since  my  reappearance,  last  week.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  most  of  them  p'easant  ones,  expressing  grati 
fication  at  seeing  me  again.  Mv  reappearance,  by  trie  way. 
was  a  purely  perfunctory  one.  I  ventured  forth  merely  as 
an  avrnt  roweur — in  order  to  break  ground  for  another 
"  Echoer."  This  announcement,  however,  is  perhaps  pre- 
mature.    We  shall  see. 

When  I  wrote  regularly  I  received  many  letters.  They 
were  sometimes  very  queer.  One  requesting  a  personal  in- 
terview amused  me  so  much  that  I  repaired  to  the  rendez- 
vous — a  perfectly  proper  and  platonic  rendezvous,  entendez- 
vous — and  there  encountered  an  angel  with  a  Saint  Cecilia 
face  and  a  corona  of  blonde  hair,  whose  evident  .surprise  at 
mv  personal  appearance  was  no  greater  than  mine  at  hers. 
She  had  written  in  quest  of  paternal  advice,  but  the  inter- 
view somehow  lacked  the  fatherly  element,  and  was  ex'reme 
ly  formal. 

But  as  to  the  'etters  I  used  to  receive.  Some  were  cor- 
dial, most  were  kindly,  many  were  abusive.  When  the 
abusive  ones  abused  me  roundly,  I  always  gave  them  to  the 
editor,  and  asked  him  to  print  them.  I  like  to  be  abused  or 
ridiculed  in  print.  Whenever  you  reach  that  stage,  O  read- 
er, hug  yourself,  for  you  are  too  important  to  be  abused 
privately. 

The  kindly  letters  I  keep  recorded  on  the  tablets  of  my 
memory.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  with  the  appreciation 
of  strangers — with  those  who  know  you  only  through  your 
printed  words.  And  it  is  even  more  pleasant  when  those 
who  write  you  do  so  with  so  evident  an  understanding  of 
what  you — perhaps  foolishly,  but  fondly — consider  your  best 
work. 

But  sometimes  they  don't  understand  you.  It  is  curious 
how  fond  people  are  of  associating  a  writer's  personality  with 
his  writings.  They  seem  to  think  that  everything  from  his 
pen  represents  his  innermost  convictions.  It  may  be  so 
when  a  man  is  writing  over  his  own  name  ;  it  certainly  is  not 
always  so  when  he  is  writing  over  a  pseudonym.  Else  why 
the  pseudonym  ?  Charles  Reade  patly  says  somewhere  that 
if  in  one  of  his  novels  a  certain  character  should  advance  a 
certain  theory,  and  another  character  should  give  him  the 
lie,  what  does  the  author  think  about  it?  Does  he  back  the 
views  of  him  who  takes  or  him  who  gives  the  lie  ? 


Aproposof  curiosity  regarding  writers.  The  Argonaut  edi- 
tor's life  has  been  made  a  burden  to  him  since  the  "  Ran- 
dolphs of  Redwoods  "  began.     He  remarked  the  other  day  : 

"  I  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  on  that  confounded  serial. 
People  talk  to  me  of  nothing  else.  Men  ask  me  bluntly  who 
wrote  it,  and  women  endeavor  to  get  the  same  information 
by  means  of  finesse.  Still  they  are  all  perfectly  certain 
they  know  who  wrote  it.  And  they  are  all  wrong,  for  the 
young  lady  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed  had  nothing 
whatever  to1  do  with  it." 

"Apropos,"  said  I,  "the  other  day  several  men  assured 
me  they  knew  it  was  written  by — well,  let  us  say  Rogero. 
Later  in  the  day  I  met  Rogero  himself  and  he  offered  to  bet 
me  a  champagne  supper  that  it  was  written  by  the  young 
lady  of  whom  you  speak." 

"  That,"  said  the  editor,  grimly,  "  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  how  far  thev  are  all  astray." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  I,  "  whoever  wrote  it, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  epicene,  let  her,  him,  or  it  keep  it  a 
secret.  If  it  be  a  man,  people  will  shun  him,  through  fear 
of  his  tell-tale  pen.     If  it  be  a  woman" 

"Well?" 

"  If  it  be  a  woman,  poor  thing,  she  will  be  formally 
drummed  out  of  Society's  camp,  to  the  clack  of  the  indignant 
dowager's  tongue,  and  the  fife  of  the  shrill-voiced  rosebud." 

*** 

Talking  of  society,  I  met  yesterday  my  adolescent  friend 
Juvencus,  and  he  favored  me,  as  usual,  with  one  of  his  dia- 
tribes on  San  Francisco  society. 

"  But  what  is  the  reason,  O  Juvencus,"  quoth  I,  "  that  you 
so  shun  society  ?  You  are  young  ;  you  are  not  ill-favored  ; 
you  should  be  an  homme  ga'ant,  which,  let  me  inform  you, 
is  not  the  same  as  a galant  homme" 

"Bah  !"  replied  Juvencus.  disdainfully;  "I  abominate  so- 
ciety of  the  kind  we  have  here.  I  have  outgrown  my  love 
of  dancing,  and  if  I  go  to  a  hop  and  do  not  dance  assidu- 
ously all  the  evening,  the  hostess  looks  upon  me  as  an  im- 
postor— a  man  who  has  come  to  eat  her  boned  turkey  and 
her  chicken  salad  [which  may  the  devil  fly  away  with]  and 
drink  her  champagne,  without  giving  quid  pro  quo.  If  I  get 
into  the  billiard  or  smoking-room  with  three  or  four  good 
fellows,  whose  talk  interests  me  more  than  the  minauderies 
snAfadaises  of  the  misses  in  the  ball-room,  theentering  host 
looks  on  me  as  a  gu°st  who  fails  in  his  devoir." 

"  But  there  are  other  thmgs  than  dauc'ng  parties  " 

"True  ;  as  for  that,  I  like  good  dinners,  and  I  like  dinner- 
parties ;  one  meets  there  people  who  are  older,  and  who  can 
talk  ;  the  wine  unlocks  their  lips,  too.  Then,  besides,  bread 
and-butter  misses  are  not  frequent  at  dinner-parties.  Yet 
even  dinner  calls  are  exigent.  1  find  them  so.  If  in  addi- 
tion I  were  to  have  to  pay  party  calls,  I  should  be  socially 
swamped.  I  should  find  myself  in  a  mire  of  unfilled  social 
obligations." 

"Unwise  Juvencus  ! "  I  cried,  " you  are  become  a  social 
outlaw." 

"Ay,"  responded  he,  "but  a  jovial  one.  Like  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men,  I  am  without  the  pale,  but  there 
was  pleasure,  you  remember,  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  I  have  lots  of  fun,  Zulano — don't  you  forget  it." 

I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  his  bad  taste  in  scorn 
maidens. 

But  then  perhaps  they  scorn  him  too. 


scorning  the 


While  I  am  talking  of  society,  I  am  reminded  of  some- 
thing I  saw  the  other  day.  There  is  published  in  New  York 
a  very  bright  paper  called  Life,  which  is  but  a  few  months 
old.  In  a  recent  number  there  was  a  cartoon  which  amused 
me  infinitely.  I  copy  the  legend,  which  will  tell  the  story  : 
_ ' '  J*i  ^'f'  °f  Acti!m-  Taken  from  life,  on  account  of  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Kudd,  -who.  when  Lent  began,  complained  that  she  had  been  to 
IVy  parties,  and  never  yet  seen  a  supper-table." 


The  cartoon  above  this  legend  represents  a  most  familiar 
scene.  It  is  the  supper-table  at  an  evening  party.  Around 
it  is  the  usual  serried  mass  of  "young  gents"  in  evening 
dress — the  perspiring,  panting,  struggling  mass  we  know  so 
well.  There  is  the  muscular  young  gent,  who  is  tearing  a 
'mkey  limb  from  limb,  heedless  of  knives ;  the  thirsty  young 
gent,  who  is  drinking  champagne  from  goblets  ;  the  prudent 
voung  gent,  who  has  galantine,  pate",  turkey,  ice  cream,  and 
three  kinds  of  salad  heaped  up  on  his  plate,  until  it  looks 
like  the  wreck  of  a  box-car  ;  the  impetuous  voung  gent,  who 
is  spilling  an  ice  upon  his  neighbor's  back  ;  the  accumulative 
young  gent,  who.  being  purple  through  gorging,  is  filling  his 
pockets  with  cigars  at  the  sideboard. 

It  is  a  delightful  cartoon.  It  recalled  manv  occasions 
when  I  had  contemplated  such  scenes  with  infinite  relish. 

I  always  enjoy  them,  because,  look  you,  I  never  eat  suppers. 

»** 

The  manager  of  the  opera  troupe  at  present  playing  at  the 
California  is  a  profound  student  of  human  nature.  He  has 
stndied  those  peculiar  creatures,  operatic  artists,  with  great 
advantage  to  himself  and  them. 

For  instance  :  he  has  had  the  roles  of  all  the  principals 
"understudied"  by  other  members  of  the  troupe.  When 
Mademoiselle  Bellevoix  approaches  him  at  five  minutes  be- 
fore eight,  with  a  severe  attack  of  angina  -firimadonnansis, 
and  says  she  can  not  sing,  he  replies,  in  a  fatherly  way,  and 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  : 

"Certainly  you  can  not,  my  dear  mademoiselle,  certainly 
you  can  not.  Take  your  costume  right  off,  go  straight  to 
bed,  and  stay  there  for  a  week.     It  will  do  you  good  " 

Then,  turning  to  the  "  understudy,"  he  remarks  :  "  Made- 
moiselle Rfmplagant,  you  will  please  prepare  at  once  for  the 
leading  role." 

This  method  of  procedure  has  had  a  most  marked  effect 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troupe.  They  are  all  in  a 
condition  of  rude  health.  As  you  may  have  noticed,  not  one 
of  them  has  a  cold. 

* 
*  * 

On  a  street  car,  one  day  last  week,  I  heard  the  following 
dialogue : 

"  Hallo,  Smith,  how  are  you  ?     How's  all  the  folks  ?" 

"All  well  but  my  wife.  She's  been  much  disturbed  of 
late.  She  thinks  she's  threatened  by  cerebro- spinal  menin- 
gitis." 

"Hey?     Spinal  who?" 

"Meningitis." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  shoot  the  Italian  son  of  a  gun  ?  " 

*** 

I  met  an  enthusiastic  Knight  Templar  on  Friday,  and  he 
gave  me  the  following  figures  concerning  the  coming  con- 
clave. 

"There  were  at  Chicago,"  said  he,  "28  000  Knights.  There 
will  be  here  at  least  10,000.  Nearly  every  Knight  will  be 
accompanied  by  wife,  sister,  mother-in-law,  or  other  relative, 
making  probably  40.000  visitors.  They  will  each  spend  at 
least  $6  per  dav ;  six  times  $40  000  makes  $240,000  per  day. 
They  will  remain  here  at  least  twenty  days;  twenty  times 
$240  000  is  $4  800  000.  There  you  are.  Nearly  five  million 
dollars  dropped  in  this  town.     Do  you  catch  on  ?" 

I  told  him  I  did,  but  I  don't.  It  reminded  me  of  Colonel 
Sellers's  eye-water,  and  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics 
with  sore  eyes. 

*** 

There  have  been  many  weddings  lately.  This  makes 
me  wonder  why  people  give  you  wedding  cake  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  ?  I  never  could  understand  it.  I  have 
had  it  proffered  me  by  the  fair  hands  of  maidens  who  would 
shrink  from  handing  me  the  wine-cup.  And  yet  wedding- 
cake  is  infinitely  more  deadly  than  drink. 

When  I  get  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  generally  give  it  to  a  small  boy,  and  watch  its 
effect  upon  him.  But  when  I  do,  I  feel  as  Nero  must  have 
felt  when  he  sat  with  Locusta  watching  the  effect  upon  a 
writhing  slave  of  the  poison  intended  for  Britannicus. 

I  have  often  thought  that  wedding  cake,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  stomach,  typifies  the  turbulence  that  wedlock  often  brings. 

*** 

It  is  a  mistake  for  San  Franciscans  to  select  June  and 
July  as  the  time  for  their  hegira  to  the  country.  During 
those  months  the  land  is  sear,  and  brown,  and  dry.  It  is  at 
its  worst.  In  April  and  May,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try is  green  and  beautiful. 

I  took  a  little  outing  last  week,  and,  in  the  course  of  my 
peregrinations,  found  myself  at  Olema.  I  will  admit  frankly 
that  I  have  no  use  for  Olema.  The  worst  I  can  say  of  it  is 
that  it  is  a  California  country  town. 

But  the  country  around  it  is  at  this  season  bewilderingly 
beautiful.  A  party  of  us  drove  over  Webb  Howard's  ranch, 
through  what  is  called  Bear  Valley,  to  the  ocean,  at  that 
point  where  the  gentleman  adventurer,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is 
supposed  to  have  landed.  The  scenery  is  such  as  to  fill  any 
one  with  enthusiasm — that  is,  any  one  except  a  native.  And 
the  variety  of  shades  of  green  is  such  as  to  fill  a  painter  with 
despair.  The  hillsides  are  bound  with  bands  of  brilliant 
color — so  brilliant  that  we  wouid  sneer  at  them  in  a  painting. 
And  yet  they  are  composed  of  nothing  but  sorrel-top,  pop- 
pies, and  some  other  humble  wild -flowers. 

We  passed  a  bank  of  ferns  which  was  so  beautiful  that  one 
of  the  party,  in  default  of  anything  better,  was  compelled  to 
liken  it  to  those  peculiar  canvases  produced  by  the  scene- 
painter  when  his  fancy  runs  riot  1 

Our  road  wound  its  way  through  the  valley  under  anarch- 
way  of  green,  and  by  the  side  of  a  babbling  stream,  in  whose 
ripples  we  saw  an  infinitude  of  trout  and  an  occasional  young 
salmon,  who  flirted  his  tail  at  us  derisively  as  he  threaded 
his  sinuous  way  among  the  pebbles  and  through  the  glanc- 
ing water.  From  time  to  time  a  brilliant  blue  jay  or  a  glossy 
blackbird  would  flash  across  our  path.  I  thought  of  Swin- 
burne's lines  : 

A  bird  overhead  sang  "follow  1" 

And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang  "  here  I" 
And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow, 
And  the  meaning  of  spring  was  clear. 

Well,  well !  I  am  growing  romantic.  I  suppose  it  must 
be  because  spring  has  come,  and  my  liver  is  torpid.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  take  some  blue  pill. 


Recently  there  fell  under  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  somewhat 
peculiar  work.  The  title-page  will  tell  what  it  is,  and  I  re- 
produce it  just  as  it  was  printed  : 


THE  ROOK  OF  TH*  THOUSAND  NIGHTS 
AND  ONE  NIGHT ;  *ow  fi-st  comptete'y  done 
into  English  Prose  and  Verse  front  the  original 
Arabic,  by  jfohn  Payne,  author  of  "  Laulrec," 
"  The  Po'mf  of  Matte  Francis  Villon,  of  Paris," 
"  The  Masque  of  Shadows,"  Etc.,  Etc,  In  Nine 
Volumes. 


LONDON:  MDCCCLXXXII:  Printed  for  the 
Villon  Society  for  Private  Subscription  and  for 
Private  Circulation  Only. 


The  book  is  printed  in  the  most  luxurious  fashion.  It  is 
on  "  large  paper,"  uncut  edges,  and  quaintly  bound  in  vel- 
lum, with  some  Arabic  characters  on  the  cover.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  marvel  of  dainty  book-work. 

But  if  it  is  fair  without,  it  is  foul  within.  It  is  worse  than 
Rabelais — as  much  worse  as  Oriental  civilization  is  older 
If  ever  there  was  a  book  not  designed  for  general  circulation, 
it  is  this. 

I  once  printed  an  "  Index  Expurgatorius  "  of  French  nov- 
els— books  not  written  virgitiibus  fuerisque.  I  was  subse- 
quently informed  that  my  warning  had  worked  backwards — 
that  there  was  a  ceaseless  stream  of  maidens  inquiring  for 
these  books  at  the  French  library.  In  this  case,  however,  I 
think  I  can  safely  warn  the  ingenuous  maiden  not  to  read 
Payne's  "Arabian  Nights,"  for  the  book  costs,  I  believe,  fifty 
guineas,  and  there  are  only  two  copies  in  town. 


Beware  of  Burgundy  !  Ye  that  have  gouty  toes,  ye  that 
rheumatism  loveth  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  woman, 
beware  !  Look  not  upon  it  when  it  is  red  within  the  cup, 
for  one  day  after  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingefh  like  an 
adder.  And  as  for  it  when  it  is  white  within  the  cup;  beware 
of  it  doubly.  For  the  next  day  it  biteth  like  many  serpents 
and  stingeth  like  an  infinitude  of  adders.  Beware  of  Chablis ! 
Well  know  I  that  white  Burgundy  goeth  well  with  the  placid 
and  peaceful  oyster.  Yet  hold  thy  hand.  For  the  next  day 
there  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  what  time  ye 
have  drunk  of  Burgundy,  or  red  or  white. 


The  above  reflections  are  suggested  by  my  having  drunk 
copiously  of  Burgundy  at  the  dinner  to  Dana  last  Friday 
night.  Insidious  tipple  1  I  love  it.  Its  bouquet  twines  in 
inviting  wreaths  around  my  nostrils.  Unconsciously  I  lift  it 
to  my  lips.  The  menial  is  ever  replenishing  of  my  glass. 
Full  well  I  know  the  danger,  for  my  grandfather  was  gouty. 
Yet  even  the  dark  shadow  of  Gout  hovering  o'er  me  can  not 
stay  my  hand.  I  drink,  and  I  love  the  world.  At  such  times 
Zulana  appears  to  rne  as  she  was  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
maidenly  beauty,  many,  ah,  many  years  ago. 

Some  day  I  shall  set  down  on  paper  my  reflections  on  the 
wonderful  wine  of  the  Bourgogne,  fruit  of  the  Golden  Hill. 
The  Cote  d'Or — ah  me  1  Before  I  die  I  shall,  I  hope,  drink 
of  its  wine  on  its  native  soil. 


We  were  going  to  the  opera.  I  had  been  waiting  for  Zulana 
sometime.  That,  however,  is  not  unusual.  But  I  had  eaten 
some  cucumber  salad  with  my  fish.  It  had  disagreed  with 
me,  and  I  could  not  treat  my  waiting  with  the  calm  philoso- 
phy usually  so  characteristic  of  me.     In  short,  I  was  vexed. 

"  I  wish,"  I  mused,  "  that  I  had  a  large  substratum  of  that 
peculiar  temperament  which  makes  people  indifferent  to  the 
discomfort  of  others.  Now,  if  I  am  in  a  car  and  want  the 
window  open,  I  can  not  feel  comfortable  unless  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  those  around  me.  Then,  again, 
I  never  can  break  an  appointment  without  feeling  infinitely 
more  uncomfortable  than  does  the  person  whom  I  had  prom- 
ised to  meet.  And  when  I  keep  any  one  waiting  for  me  I 
am  on  pins  and  needles.  Yes,  as  I  said,  I  wish  1.  had  that 
sublime  indifference  to  other  people's  discomfort  that  I  have 
noticed  in — in — in  hotel  clerks  primarily.  But  I  have  no- 
ticed this  peculiar  temperament  in  its  perfection  among 
women,  and  the  very  flower  of  its  perfection  I  have  observed 
in  the  wife  of  my  bosom." 

Still  Zulana  did  not  come.  I  composed  myself  on  the 
lounge  for  a  post-prandial  nap.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
me.  I  arose,  placed  an  inscription  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  pinned  it  over  my  head.  Then  I  composed  myself  to 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  inscription  was  as  follows  : 


1 


HERE    LIES 

ZULANO. 


R.   I.  P. 


He  is 
Waiting  for  his  Wife 


Better  World 


In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  .Zulana  descended,  and 
awakened  me  in  what  I  am  justified  in  considering  a  rude 
and  disagreeable  manner. 

It  is  most  extraordinary  that  she  should  have  been  nettled 
by  this  little  jest.  But  she  was.  She  failed  to  see  its  humor. 
She  said  it  was  vulgar,  in  bad  taste,  shocking,  and  that  put- 
ting a  tombstone  over  myself  in  that  way  made  her  feel 
"  creepy." 

I  don't  know  what  she  meant.  Perhaps  it  suggested 
worms.  Zulano. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


ENGLISH    WEDDINGS. 


"Cockaigne"  tells  how  a  Marriage  in  High-life  is  Conducted. 


Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  you  will  meet  young1  men  in 
scores,  lounging  away  their  mornings  and  early  afternoons 
on  the  steps  and  in  the  windows  of  the  West  End  clubs,  ap- 
parently without  aim  and  object  in  life  beyond  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes,  and  the  inspection  through  their  eye-glasses  of 
whatever  stray  feminine  ankles  may  be  seen  at  odd  times 
tripping  their  way  along  the  muddy  pavements  of  such  ex- 
clusively masculine  thoroughfares  as  St.  James  Street  and 
Pall  Mall.  Their  casually  overheard  conversation  will  be 
found  to  be  divided  between  arguments  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  Latakia  and  Cavendish  as  a  component  part  of  a 
post  matutinal  papellito,  and  discussions  relative  to  the 
claims  upon  their  consideration,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  boots 
and  stockings  encasing  the  ankles  aforesaid.  But  though 
they  are  men  whose  supreme  idleness  gives  to  the  eye  no 
token  of  a  serious  motive  in  existence,  they  will  tell  you  con- 
fidentially, should  you  ask  them,  that  they  have  come  to 
town  to — marry  ;  and  marry  they  must  any  girl  with  suffi- 
cient dowry  to  pay  their  debts  before  July's  roses  are  in 
bloom,  or  to  ruin  they  must  go.  That  a  goodly  portion  of 
this  vast  army  of  impecunious  heiress-hunters  has  been  al- 
ready successful,  young  though  the  season  yet  is,  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  uncommonly  long  list  of  marriage  announce- 
ments weekly  given  out,  but  by  the  unusually  large  number 
of  weddings  actually  taking  place.  A  prospective  marriage 
in  England,  I  must  tell  yon,  is  never  announced  as  the  "en- 
gagement" of  Mr.  and  Miss  So-and-so  ;  the  formula  of  pub- 
lication always  begins  :  "A  marriage  is  arranged  between," 
etc.,  the  arranging  of  the  marriage  meaning  the  prelim- 
inary understandings  of  both  parties  (or  their  papas)  as  to 
satisfactory  settlements  and  dots.  Nobody  who  is  anybody 
ever  gets  engaged  until  matters  are  arranged  to  their  satis- 
faction on  a  financial  basis. 

But  talking  of  marriages  and  weddings  reminds  me  that, 
judging  by  all  accounts  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
one  ol  the  most  marked  phases  of  Anglomania  with  which 
American  "society"  people  (whatever  class  of  persons  such 
a  vague  and  indefinite  term  may  include  I  confess  myself  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend)  are  afflicted,  is  having  their  weddings 
done  "on  the  English  plan."  Now,  I  candidly  avow  a  de- 
cided preference  for  English  weddings  in  England,  and  for 
American  weddings  in  America,  just  as  I  like  every  settled 
custom  best  in  its  own  country,  where  every  rule  and  regu- 
lation controlling  it  has  an  established  and  sensible  raison 
deire.  But  there  seems  to  be,  if  one  can  go  by  the  pub- 
lished descriptions,  so  many  things  done  at  English  wed- 
dings in  America  which  are  never  done  at  weddings  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  many  things  left  out  which  are  done  here,  and 
there  is  such  a  mixing  and  mingling  of  the  customs  of  both 
countries  together,  that  I  have  felt  tempted  to  sit  down  and 
relate,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  like  to  know,  what 
the  routine  of  an  English  wedding  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  be  married  during  canonical 
hours — that  is  to  say,  between  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  and  twelve 
o'clock  noon — a  rule  adopted  to  hinder  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riages and  elopements  in  general.  Previous  to  the  marriage, 
the  bans  must  be  published  for  three  consecutive  Sundays 
in  the  parish  churches  where  both  parties  reside.  A  license, 
obtainable  from  the  vicar-general  or  clerical  county-surro- 
g<ite,  at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  three  guineas,  obviates  the 
necessity  of  bans.  To  be  married  after  publication  of  bans 
is  the  usual  course  followed  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  in  the  land,  and  a  license  is  seldom  resorted  to,  it 
being  regarded  by  the  best  people  as  a  sign  of  affectation 
and  snobbishness.  There  is  also  what  is  called  a  "special 
license,"  got  through  Doctors'  Commons,  from  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  pounds,  which 
not  only  dispenses  with  bans,  but  alters  canonical  hours  to 
permit  marriage  in  the  afternoon.  But,  unless  there  be  some 
special  reason,  good  taste  forbids  the  "  swagger"  of  it.  The 
customary  hour  for  weddings  being  half  past  eleven,  it  is 
true,  there  is  not  much  time  bafore  the  limit  expires  ;  but  the 
rule  is,  that  if  the  ring  is  on  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
the  marriage  is  valid.  Nobody  is  ever  married  in  a  house 
in  England,  and  marriage  by  persons  of  the  upper  class  at  a 
registrar's  office  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  eccentricity  or  disgrace, 
as  when  young  Lord  Shrewsbury  married  the  profligate  Mrs. 
Mundy  a  year  or  two  ago.  Every  respectable,  not  to  say 
fashionable,  wedding  may  therefore  be  said  to  take  place  in 
a  church.  The  invitations  are  either  by  cards,  or  formal 
printed  notes,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Ea  >  I  and  Counters  of  A  thcrfitld  request  the  honor  of  Lord  and 
I&dy  Rodney's  company  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
Wednesday.  May  8th,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  to  be  present  at  the 
marriaeeof  their  daughter,  and  afterward  at  the  breakfast  at  70  Bel- 
grave  Square. " 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  is  the  daughter's  name 
given  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  bridegroom.  People 
who  are  intimate  enough  to  be  asked  to  a  wedding  must  know 
who  the  contracting  parties  are,  without  being  informed 
in  black  and  white.  Sometimes  the  hour  of  the  breakfast  is 
mentioned,  and  that  means  that  the  guests  are  not  expected 
to  go  straight  from  the  church  to  the  house,  but  to  assemble 
there  shortly  before  the  breakfast  hour.  Wedding  invita- 
tions must  always  be  answered,  whether  R.  S.  V.  P.— su- 
perfluous hint  to  well-bred  people— be  added  or  not.  The 
bride  drives  to  the  church  in  the  carriage  with  her  mother, 
and  is  received  at  the  door  by  her  father  (if  fatherless  by  her 
nearest  male  relative)  and  her  bridesmaids.  Leaning  upon 
her  father's  right  arm,  and  followed  by  her  bridesmaids  two 
and  two,  she  enters  the  church  and  walks  up  the  aisle  to  the 
gateway  of  the  chancel-screen,  at  which  the  first  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  If  the  service  is  choral,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  nowadays,  the  choir,  in  their  white  surplices 
and  black  cassocks,  also  meet  the  biide  at  the  door  and  pre- 
cede her  up  the  aisle,  singing  the  wedding-hymn.  At  the 
screen  the  bridegroom,  with  his  best  man,  stands  awaiting 
the  bride,  having  entered  through  the  vestry  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  then  the  ceremony  begins,  the  best  man  stand- 
ing on  the  bridegroom's  right,  and  the  bride's  father  on  her 
left,  the  bridesmaids  standing  in  twos  behind  the  bride,  or 
forming  a  semi-circle.  No  one  else— not  even  the  b -ide's 
mother  is  contained  in  the  bridal  procession  or  comprises 
iue  briaal  party. 


The  ceremony  over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  lead  the 
ay  to  the  vestry,  where  they  sign  the  marriage  register,  the 
bride  signing  her  full  maiden  name  for  the  last  lime  legally, 
and  there  receiving  the  congratulations  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tives. In  the  meantime  the  bridesmaids  distribute  the 
'  favors,"  from  baskets,  to  the  company.  Favors  consist  of 
a  spray  of  jessamine  and  orange  blossoms,  with  a  few  silver 
leaves,  tied  with  white  satin  ribbon,  for  the  ladies  ;  and  a 
spray  of  acorns  with  green  and  silver  leaves,  but  no  ribbon, 
for  the  gentlemen.  Those  for  the  bridesmaids  are  more  or- 
namental, and  generally  contain  a  bit  of  forget-me-not.  The 
bridesmaids'  bouquets  are  given  to  them  by  the  bridegroom, 
who  sends  them  early  on  the  wedding  morning,  accom- 
panied by  the  wedding  souvenir,  which  it  is  considered 
de  rigueur  for  him  to  present  them  with.  Formerly  gold 
lockets,  bearing  the  combined  initials  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom in  enamel  and  precious  stones,  were  the  universal 
form  of  gift,  but  now  fans,  rings,  brooches,  or  bracelets  are 
gifts  as  fashionable  and  doubtless  fully  as  acceptable. 

The  register  signed  and  the  family  congratulations  over, 
the  best  man  informs  the  bride  and  bridegroom  that  their 
carriage  is  ready,  and  followed  by  the  bridesmaids,  as  be- 
fore, while  the  bells  ring  out  the  wedding  peal,  they  leave  the 
church,  enter  the  carriage,  and  are  driven  rapidly  away,  the 
rest  of  the  company  following  after.  The  best  man,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  obliged  to  make  himself  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, there  being  a  reason  for  his  existence  aside  from  the 
look  of  the  thing — for,  besides  seeing  to  the  carriage,  he  pays 
the  fees  to  the  sexton,  church-openers,  and  bell-ringers,  and 
has  the  custody  of  the  ring,  which,  at  the  moment  it  is  re- 
quired, he  hands  to  the  bridegroom.  The  interim  between 
the  arrival  at  the  house  and  the  announcement  of  breakfast 
is  generally  of  short  duration,  the  inspection  of  the  presents, 
which  are  ranged  on  a  table  in  the  drawing-room,  and  con 
gratulations  to  the  newly  married  pair,  occupying  the  time  of 
guests.  When  breakfast  is  announced  the  bride  and  bride 
groom  lead  the  way,  and  seat  themselves  in  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  the  table  and  opposite  to  the  cake.  The  bride's 
father  follows  with  the  bridegroom's  mother,  and  seats  him- 
self next  the  bride  ;  and  the  bridegroom's  father  follows  with 
the  bride's  mother,  and  places  her  next  the  bridegroom. 
Then  follow  the  different  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  previous  intimation.  Sometimes  the 
bridesmaids  with  their  escorts  sit  opposite  the  bride,  the  best 
man,  of  course,  taking  in  the  head  bridesmaid,  but  there  is 
no  rule  about  it.  The  breakfast  7ne?iu  is  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  cold  dishes,  with  the  exception  of  soups.  The 
inenu  cards  are  printed  and  decorated  in  silver.  Speeches 
at  the  breakfast  are  rapidly  going,  if  not  almost  quite  gone, 
out  of  fashion,  and  when  there  are  any  they  are  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  and  are  very  limited  in  number.  The 
most  important  male  guest  proposes  the  health  of  the  young 
couple,  and  the  bridegroom  returns  thanks  and  proposes  the 
health  of  the  bridesmaids,  to  which  the  best  man  responds. 
Further  than  this  speeches  never  go.  Like  groomsmen,  one 
to  each  bridesmaid,  they  are  not  in  favor,  except  among  the 
middle  classes.  Previous  to  the  health-drinking,  the  bride 
cuts  the  cake — or  rather  inserts  the  knife  in  it — and  as  soon 
as  the  healths  are  drunk  she  retires  to  don  her  traveling- 
dress,  the  bridegroom  slipping  away  at  the  same  time  to 
change  his  attire. 

And  here,  a  few  words  as  to  dress  at  weddings.  A  wed- 
ding-dress is  the  same  the  world  over,  except  that  in  Eng- 
land it  is  always  high-necked.  Weddings  always  being  in 
'he  day  time,  day  costume,  or  more  properly  speaking,  morn- 
ing-dress, is  the  rule.  The  dress  of  the  bridegroom  consists 
of  a  black  cloth  frock-coat,  buttoned,  lavender  gray  trousers, 
with  scarf  and  gloves  to  match,  patent  leather  boots,  and  a 
tall  hat  which  is  left  in  the  vestry  during  the  ceremony. 
This  dress  he  changes  for  a  tweed  or  serge  traveling  suit,  a 
dark  tie,  yellow  dog-skin  gloves  with  black  back-stitching, 
and  a  "pot  "  hat  to  go  away  in.  A  frock-coat  at  the  cere- 
mony, not  only  for  the  bridegroom  but  for  the  best  man  and 
the  bride's  father,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  No  one  but  an  ignorant 
cad  would  dream  of  being  married  in  a  cut-away  coat.  To 
show  how  fixed  is  this  custom  in  the  upper  classes,  it  is  re- 
lated that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  gets  a  new  frock-coat  made  by 
Stullz,  the  Conduit  Street  tailor,  for  every  wedding  in  his 
family,  his  valet  falling  heir  to  the  garment  next  day.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  considered  good  taste  for  any  male  guest  at  a 
wedding  to  wear  other  than  a  frock-coat.  Everybody  wears 
gloves  in  England,  as  they  do  at  every  formal  social  gather- 
ing in  good  society  held  in-doors,  except  dinner  par  ies,  an 
erroneous  impression  abroad  as  to  the  general  glovelessness 
of  Englishmen  on  all  occasions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Another  thing  that  may  be  said  is  that  no  lady 
guest  at  a  wedding  ever  wears  while.  Aside  from  being  a 
color  unfitted  for  the  day  time,  no  lady  of  proper  taste  would 
wish  to  emulate  the  bride. 

After  the  change  of  dress,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ap- 
pear in  the  drawing  room  to  make  their  adieus,  and  then  the 
company  betake  themselves  to  the  windows,  balconies,  and 
door-step  to  witness  the  departure.  As  the  happy  pair  drive 
away  to  the  railway  station  for  the  honeymoon,  two  white 
satin  slippers,  at  least,  should  be  thrown  after  them  ;  one  by 
the  best  man  and  the  other  by  the  chief  bridesmaid.  It  is 
the  farewell  and  wishing  of  good  luck  by  the  unmarried  to 
those  who  have  just  left  their  ranks.  Handfuls  of  rice  also 
are  thrown  into  and  after  the  departing  vehicle  by  the 
matrons,  who  thus  welcome  a  new  member  to  their  order, 
and  wish  them  "plenty,"  of  which  rice  is  the  symbol.  The 
honeymoon  is  passed  either  upon  the  continent,  or,  as  is 
most  usual  in  high  life,  at  the  country  house  of  some  relative 
or  friend,  who  lends  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose  to  the 
newly  married  couple.  After  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  party  at  once  breaks  up.  It  is  no  longer 
customary  to  send  cake  or  cards  to  distant  friends  ;  in  fact, 
so  completely  has  the  custom  of  cards  been  given  up,  that 
the  announcement  of  "  no  cards "  after  the  published 
marriage  notice  in  the  papers  is  always  omitted,  except  by 
the  middle  classes.  To  have  it,  stamps  people  directly. 
Indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  habit  of  sending  cards 
was  ever  followed  by  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
though  naturally  the  stationers  and  card-engravers  will  tell 
you  otherwise. 

When  the  bride  reappears  in  society  after  the  honeymoon, 
the  first  time  she  dines  at  any  dinner  party  she  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  other  ladies,  no  matter  how  high  they  may  rank. 
This  privilege  she  retains  for  three  months,  after  which  she 


is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  considered  a  bride.  She  can  wear 
her  wedding-dress  to  these  dinners  (never  at  a  ball),  but  the 
orange-blossoms  must  be  removed,  as  they  are  only  permis- 
sible on  the  wedding-day.  The  wedding  of  a  widow  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  a  young  lady.  She  should 
never  wear  white,  but  gray,  mauve,  or  violet ;  and  a  bonnet 
is  worn  instead  of  a  veil  or  wreath.  She  has  no  brides- 
maids, and  no  favors  are  distributed.  Orange-blossoms, 
also,  are  decidedly  out  of  place  on  her  gown  or  in  her  bonnet. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  are  the  most  fashionable  churches  for  weddings 
in  London,  the  latter  being,  if  possible,  the  more  fashionable 
of  the  two.  The  fashion  of  excluding  all  but  invited  guests 
from  a  church  during  a  wedding  is  one  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  people  could  follow  it  if  they 
would.  English  churches  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  of  the 
established  Church  of  England)  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public  at  all  hours  during  the  day,  and,  except  in  the  cases 
of  private  chapels,  such  as  the  Temple  Church,  and  perhaps 
cathedrals,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean,  their  doors  can  not 
be  shut  against  any  person,  no  matter  how  poor  or  humble, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  exclusive  tastes  of  people  above  them 
in  station  or  rank. 

A  wedding  in  the  country,  though  in  the  main  similar  to 
one  in  town,  differs  from  it  in  some  particulars.  It  is  gen- 
erally much  more  pretentious  and  elaborate  in  its  details, 
and,  owing  to  the  decorations  and  triumphal  arches,  presents 
a  much  prettier  scene.  Then,  if  the  family  of  the  bride  are 
people  of  rank  or  wealth  and  position  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  d?iy  is  made  the  occasion  of  much  holiday,  rejoicing,  and 
festivity,  and,  should  the  distance  be  short  enough  to  permit 
it,  the  horses  are  not  infrequently  taken  from  the  bride- 
groom's carriage,  after  the  ceremony,  and  the  young  couple, 
drawn  by  willing  hands  from  the  church  to  the  house.  There 
is  also,  generally,  a  dance  in  the  evening  for  the  friends  and 
relatives  staying  in  the  house  for  the  wedding,  and  at  sun- 
set a  marriage-peal  is  rung  from  the  parish  church  bells. 
When  the  bride  returns  from  her  honeymoon,  the  church 
bells  are  again  rung  at  sunset  of  the  day  of  her  return. 

London,  April  5,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Alexander  Williams,  the  veteran  Boston  publisher  and  bookseller, 
has  retired  from  business,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  his  young  partners 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cupples,  Tjpham  &  Co.  Mr.  Williams  has  had 
a  long  and  honorable  career  as  one  of  the  largest  booksellers  in  New 
England. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  has  been  issued.  It  contains  among 
other  interesting  papers  :  "  Saville :  A  Symposium  and  a  Tragedy,"  by 
Noah  Brooks;  "Seeing  the  Truth,"  by  Professor  Sill;  "American 
Shipping,"  by  Joseph  Hutchinson  ;  and  another  interesting  chapter  on 
the  "  Discovery  of  the  Potato  in  Arizona,"  by  J.  G.  Lemmon,  besides 
the  usual  current  comment  and  book-reviews. 


"Australian  Lyrics"  isa  volume  of  verse  by  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen,  B. 
A.  Oxon,  of  Melbourne,  who  has  already  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion by  "  Frithjof  and  Ingejorg."  a  Scandinavian  legend,  and  is  also  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Victorian  Review  and  other  Australian  peri- 
odicals. Mr.  Sladen  delights  in  odd  rhymes,  and  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  the  natural  element  in  his  poems.  Published 
by  George  Robertson,  Melbourne;  price,  half  a  crown. 


Readers  in  England  are  eomplaining  that  the  delicate  covers  of  the 
"  Parchment  Library  "  are  a  mistake.  For  a  short  time,  they  say,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dainty  ;  but  the  delicate  white  is  soon  soiled  ;  ere 
long  the  cover  warps  ;  it  will  not  open  easily,  and  absolutely  refuses  to 
close  completely,  and  no  one  can  led  quite  comfortable  with  a  book 
which  is  always  gaping  unless  it  has  a  paper  weight  on  the  top  of  it. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  future  volumes,  if  paper  equally  strong  and  thick 
be  used  with  the  parchmentbinding.it  would  be  well  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  clasps  or  strings — the  latter  for  choice — which  was 
almost  universally  employed  in  the  case  of  limp  vellum  binding  one 
or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  reissue  of  "  John  Inglesant  "  in  a  "  popular  "  form  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  announcement  of  the  twentieth  thousand 
of  the  book,  make  it,  says  the  Tribune's  London  correspondent,  once 
more  a  fresh  topic  of  conversation  among  reading  people.  Said  an 
energetic  Conservative  yesterday,  who  had  been  relieving  his  soul  by 
ten  minutes'  hearty  abuse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  I  agree  with  him  in  one 
ihing — I  admire  '  John  Inglesant.'"  It  is  odd  how  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinions  circulate.  He  never,  I  think,  wrote  or  said  anything  in  pub- 
lic about  this  remarkable  novel.  But  everybody  here  who  knows  any- 
thing about  current  literature  knows  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  among 
the  first  to  discern  thegenius  that  so  long  lay  hidden  in  Mr.  Shorthouse's 
book. 


Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Selections  from  Byron's  Poe- 
try," doubts  ' '  whether  Shelley's  delightful  essays  and  letters,  which  de- 
serve to  be  far  more  read  than  they  are  now,  will  not  resist  ihe  wear 
and  tear  of  time  belter,  and  finally  come  to  stand  higher,  than  his 
poetry."  With  a  view  to  giving  the  world  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  epistol  >ry  composition  of  a  writer  who  was  a  master  in  the  art, 
Richard  Garrett  has  edited  a  volume  of  the  "Select  Letters  of  Shel- 
ley," which  has  been  issued  in  the  "  Parchment  Library."  The  letters 
are  given  in  chronological  order,  and,  white  many  of  them  are  wanting 
in  general  interest,  by  reason  of  their  merely  local  or  passing  interest, 
here  and  there  will  be  found  passages  of  extreme  beauty,  in  thought 
and  language.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $1.25. 


Announcements:  Anew  department  with  the  neat  title  of  "Open 
Letters  "  is  to  be  added  to  the  Century.  It  will  contain  short  and  lively 
essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  each  of  them  to  be  signed  by  the  writer. 

Mr.   Wilkie  Collins,    who   is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout, 

has  finished  his  latest  novel,  and  it  will  be  published  next  month.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  strong  study  of  a  viviseclionist  of  the  most 

cold-blooded  type. The  title  of  the  novel  which  Professor  Hardy, 

of  Dartmouth,  has  just  published  is  a  suggestive  one ;  it  is  "  But  Yet  a 

Woman." Mr,  Aldrich's  book,  "  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,"  will 

appear  this  month.  This  is  the  long-promised  collection  of  his  shorter 
prose  writings  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  expects  to  finish  his  biography  of  his 

father  in  July,  and  the  book  will  probably  be  published  in  the  aummn. 

It  will  contain  much  interesting  correspondence. Thenext  volumes 

in  the  new  edition  of  Doctor  Holmes's  works  will  be  ."  Elsie  Venner," 
"  Medical  Essays,"  and  "  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life."  This 
last  book  will  include  "  Soundings  from  the  Atlantic"  and  "  Mechanism 

in  Thought  and  Morals." The  Life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in 

the  "  American  .Men  of  Letters  "  series,  will  be  written  by  an  eminently 
competent  biographer,  Mr.  John  Bigelow.  Those  who  have  long  en- 
joyed the  charming  qualities  of  Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Hassard's  literary  work 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  promised  to  prepare  the  volume  on 

Bayard  Taylor. The  Puritan  authorities  of  colonial  New  Engl  .nd 

are  treated  without  much  respectful  ceremony  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Halluwell 
in  his  forthcoming  volume  on  "The  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  EASTERN    SPRING    FASHIONS. 


"Sibylla's"  Screed  of  Boston  Gossip. 


Not  much  can  be  said  for  new  bonnets,  the  shapes  being 
the  poke,  or  scoop,  worn  flat  on  the  head,  the  brim  project- 
ing over  the  face  about  eight  inches,  by  guess,  which  makes 
a  small  face  look  doll-like  in  the  depths.  Another  interest- 
ing variety,  with  a  peak  in  front,  as  if  the  owner  carefully  sat 
down  on  it  to  keep  it  in  shape,  is  known  as  the  "  Fishwife," 
and  has  all  the  picturesqueness — not  to  say  craziness — of  the 
style.  Fancy  straws  will  be  worn  in  reddish  and  soft  brown; 
■  the  latter,  called  "  Canaque,"  from  the  bright  bronze  of  New 
Zealand  tribes,  has  just  the  bright  tinge  of  a  madrono's  dusky 
bark.  All  sorts  of  fancy  bonnets  will  be  seen  as  the  season 
advances — velvet  and  ribbon  braided,  yellow  silk  and  fibre 
woven  into  laces  and  open-work,  exactly  like  the  expensive 
Italian  filigree  straws,  bonnets  of  fine  braided  rubber,  capital 
for  wearing  in  dust  and  by  ocean  drives.  The  early  trim- 
mings are  ribbons  the  shade  of  the  bonnet,  with  knots  of 
yellow  flowers,  dandelions  charmingly  natural,  marigolds, 
nasturtiums,  and  yellow  marguerites.  If  women  only  knew 
it,  there  is  nothing  like  the  judicious  shades  of  yellow  for 
killing  all  obnoxious  redness  of  face  or  foxiness  of  hair.  The 
last  notion  in  ribbons  is  very  taking — a  sheaf  of  many  loops 
and  notched  ends  in  three  colors  of  vivid  harmony,  to  be 
worn  on  the  left  of  the  throat  instead  of  the  bouquets  seen  so 
long.  With  black  dress  these  Princess  knots  are  very  pretty 
in  the  deep  hues,  dead  red,  navy  blue  and  marigold,  terra 
cotta,  red  and  old  gold,  or  dark  red,  deep  rose  and  safrano 
buff,  always  with  the  touch  of  yellow,  which  is  to  the  cos- 
tumes of  to-day  what  the  inevitable  dash  of  red  was  in  Tur- 
ner's pictures.  People  of  taste  are  inclined  to  drop  the 
raspberry  shades  for  the  rich  "  Canaque,"  or  the  yellow  and 
brown  mixtures,  till  summer  and  flower  tints  come  in.  There 
is  no  use  writing  to  California  women  about  anything  outside 
of  wool,  silk,  or  velvet  dresses,  but  the  stylish  zephyr  cottons 
are  too  pretty  to  pass  over,  copied  from  those  worn  by  ladies 
of  high  fashion  at  the  French  watering-places.  Pattern 
dresses  of  pale  blue,  rose,  primrose,  pale  buff,  and  cream  of 
the  finest  thread,  have  deep  borders  of  embroidery  in  Irish 
and  wheel-point  on  the  fabric,  to  be  worn  with  parasol, 
gloves,  ribbons,  and  stockings  to  suit  in  deeper  shades.  Silky 
black  cotton  satines,  with  small  white  dots,  make  such  clear, 
becoming  toilettes  that  many  ladies  of  reserved  taste  are 
choosing  it.  I  am  not  sure  it  isn't  a  fashion  apart.  Such  a 
dress  with  black  satin  mantelet,  airy  with  insertions  and 
ruffles  of  black  lace,  parasol  with  pale  rose  lining  and  deep 
flounces  of  black  guipure,  bonnet  entirely  of  black  lace  and 
snowdrop  pins,  with  hermosa  roses  for  corsage  bouquet,  is 
rather  a  coquettish  costume,  designed  for  a  woman  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  intend  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  quiet-toned 
satines,  at  which  you  must  look  well  to  see  that  they  are  not 
Sue  satin,  are  made  up  by  high-class  dressmakers  for  their 
best  customers.  Satine  with  guipure  trimming  is  elegant 
enough  for  a  princess,  and  French  princesses  wear  them  a 
great  deal  at  Arcachon  and  in  the  provinces.  The  last  in- 
vention in  lace  really  paints  the  rose  and  perfumes  the  vio- 
let in  a  fancy  lace  with  cream  ground  of  old  French  point 
stitches,  and  flowers  woven  in  shaded  natural  colors.  The 
Empress  Eugenie's  famous  colored  lace  shawl  of  Italian 
work  was  pale  splendor  compared  to  this  new  importation, 
which  you  see  in  fans,  fichus,  and  applications  for  evening 
dress. 

Yellow  is  in  fashion  for  almost  everything,  from  bonnets 
to  dinner  services,  but  doctors  forbid  its  use  for  wall-paper, 
which  happily  prevents  an  epidemic  of  buff  and  gold  walls 
in  Italian  taste.  The  reason  is  that  the  glare  of  masses  of 
yellow  produces  an  unhappy  effect  on  irritable  modern  brains, 
which  tends  to  bring  on  insanity.  I  wish  the  physicians 
would  kindly  find  out  the  fact  that  the  crimson,  deep  red,  and 
olive  papers  produce  oppressive  melancholy  in  persons  of 
any  sensibility.  The  fashion  of  papering  in  panels  of  gro- 
cer's paper,  with  frieze  and  borders  of  deep  color,  grew  out 
of  an  artist's  freak,  who  finished  off  his  kitchen  and  studio  in 
a  suite  in  this  manner,  and  the  effect  led  to  such  copying 
that  the  factories  now  turn  out  straw  paper  in  endless  wide 
rolls  for  the  purpose,  and  send  tons  of  it  to  English  deco- 
rators. This  is  not  because  it  is  cheap,  but  artists  say  its 
bright  peculiar  tone  can  not  be  matched  in  other  papers, 
fabric,  or  paint.  It  lines  the  hall  of  a  Boston  rectory  belong- 
ing to  the  most  aristocratic  church  in  America,  where,  with 
its  rich  painted  frieze  and  dado,  the  light  of  stained  windows 
playing  over  it,  one  would  think  the  hand  of  opulence  itself 
had  been  at  work.  Another  Boston  house,  belonging  to  a 
rich  man,  has  a  library  frieze  of  old  Spanish  leather,  gilded 
and  stamped,  which  cost  four  thousand  dollars,  being  half 
of  a  costly  fragment  whose  other  half  went  to  a  room  in  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  New  York  house.  It  came,  I  hear,  from  the 
same  firm  which  hung  Mr.  Bennett's  Newport  dining-room 
with  Japanese  green  and  gold  brocade  at  eighteen  dollars  a 
yard,  which  even  that  princeling  found  too  much  for  his  taste. 

If  any  of  your  people  think  of  hanging  their  rooms  with 
cretonne  in  the  very  pretty  new  style,  let  me  give  them  the 
advice  of  a  leading  decorator,  not  to  do  it.  The  chinzes  ab- 
sorbs dust,  soil,  and  odors  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  un- 
pleasant as  well  as  unsafe,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
people  are  generally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Better  try 
the  glass  veneer,  which  proposes  to  line  the  houses  of  plain 
citizens  with  malachite,  scagliola,  or  onyx,  and  furnish  tables 
and  cabinets  of  jasper,  beryl,  and  mosaics  of  all  precious 
stones  at  sixty  cents  the  square  foot,  or  with  what  looks  just 
like  them,  in  panels  of  colored  glass.  SIBYLLA. 

Boston,  April  19,  1883. 


A  prisoner  who  was  to  have  been  hanged  received  a  pardon 
just  as  he  was  going  to  bed  the  night  previous  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution.  He  never  closed  his  eyes  all  night, 
nor  had  he  any  appetite  for  breakfast  the  following  morning. 
If  he  had  not  been  pardoned  he  would  have  "  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest "  and  would  have  "  eaten  a  hearty  meal." 
Does  anybody  know  why  the  expectation  of  being  hanged 
within  a  few  hours  quiets  the  nerves  and  sharpens  the  ap- 
petite ? 


Mr.  Swinburne  has  ready  for  the  press  a  volume  of  poems 
on  various  subjects,  called  "  A  Century  of  Roundels," 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


I  and  Thou. 
I  am  a  rose  that  in  the  field 

Breathes  to  the  breeze  perfume ; 
Thou  art  the  cooling  morning  dew 

That  wakes  my  heart  to  bloom. 

I  am  a  jewel  darkly  hid 

In  gloomy  mines  below ; 
Thou  art  the  sunbeam  in  whose  light 

My  varied  colors  glow. 

I  am  the  crystal  goblet  whence 
A  monarch  drinks  his  wine  ; 

Thou  art  the  cool  empurpled  wave 
Whose  splendors  through  me  shine. 

I  am  the  Memnon,  dumb  and  dead, 

The  desert  sands  among  ; 
Thou  art  the  crimson  light  of  day 

That  wakes  my  heart  to  song. 

I  am  an  erring  man  that  gropes 

Amid  bewildering  night ; 
Thou  art  an  angel  sent  from   God 

To  lead  me  to  the  light. 


Gay  Provence. 
Provencal  air,  Provencal  air, 

Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea, 
Who  throws  the  throbbing  bosom  bare 

And  bathes  himself  in  thee, 
Who  feels  thee  faint  on  cheek  and  brows, 

Who  quaffs  thee  through  the  lips, 
With  love,  and  light,  and  music  glows 

From  foot  to  finger  tips. 

He  lives  a  king  in  court  or  hall 

'Mid  wail  of  "wildering  lyres ; 
A  priest  by  carven  cloister  wall, 

Or  dim  cathedral  choirs; 
A  knight  with  airy  lance  in  rest, 

Who  rides  in  lonely  vale ; 
A  page  by  queenly  hand  caressed 

By  gate  or  vineyard  pale  ; 

He  loiters  in  a  golden  light, 

Is  led  with  dulcet  lure, 
By  ghostly  town,  by  towered  height, 

A  tuneful  troubadour ; 
He  pines  for  soft  imagined  eyes 

Where  fictive  fervor  beams, 
And  woos  with  phantom  tears  and  sighs 

The  lily  dames  of  dreams. 

Provencal  air,   Provencal  air, 

Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea, 
O  subtile,  playful  spirit  rare, 

O  wanton  witchery, 
Well,  well  I  love  that  land  of  thine — 

Grey  peaks  and  scarped  caves, 
And  fields  of  olive,  orange,  vine, 

Blue  bays,  aud  breaking  waves.  — . 


The  Dead  Waltzer. 
In  her  chamber  the  lady  sleepeth, 

Where  streams  the  peaceful  moon  ; 
From  without  strange  music  sweepeth, 

As  of  a  waltz's  tune, 

'  That  waltz — I  admire  it  vastly  I 
I'll  see  who's  there,"  she  said ; 
She  looked  out,  and  saw  where  a  ghastly 
Skeleton  fiddled  and   played. 

1  To  waltz  with  me  once  you  promised ; 
You've  broken  your  pledge,  ma  ckere; 
At  the  charnel  to-night's  a  reception  ; 

Come,  dearest,  and  dance  with  me  there  1 " 

She  could  neither  stay  nor  answer, 

Such  spell  was  over  her  thrown  ; 
So  she  followed  the  skeleton  dancer, 

Who,  fiddling  and  singing,  went  on — 

Fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  spinning 

His  ribs  in  time  to  the  tune, 
With  bis  white  skull  bobbing  and  grinning 

Horribly  under  the  moon. 

— From  the  German  of  Heine. 


The   Test. 
Seven  women  loved  him.     When  the  wrinkled  pall 

Enwrapt  him  from  their  unfulfilled  desire 
(Death,  pale,  triumphant  rival,  conquering  all), 

They  came,  for  that  last  look,  around  his  pyre. 

One  strewed  white  roses,  on  whose  leaves  were  hung 
Her  tears,  like  dew ;  and  in  discreet  attire 

Warbled  her  tuneful  sorrow.     Next  among 

The  group,  a  fair-haired  virgin  moved  serenely, 
Whose  saintly  heart  no  vain  repinings  wrung, 

Reached  the  calm  dust,  and  there,  composed  and  queenly, 
Gazed,  but  the  missal  trembled  in  her  hand  ; 
'That's  with  the  past,"  she  said,    "nor  may  I  meanly 

Give  way  to  tears  I "  and  passed  into  the  land. 

The  third  hung  feebly  on  the  portals,  moaning, 
With  whitened  lips,  and  feet  that  stood  in  sand, 

So  weak  they  seemed — and  all  her  passion  owning. 

The  fourth,  a  ripe,  luxurious  maiden,  came, 
Half  for  such  homage  to  the  dead  atoning 

By  smiles  on  one  who  fanned  a  later  flame 

In  her  slight  soul,  her  fickle  steps  attended. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  were  sisters  ;  at  the  same 

Wild  moment  both  above  the  image  bended, 

And  with  immortal  hatred  each  on  each 
Glared,  and  therewith  her  exultation  blended. 

To  know  the  dead  had  'scaped  the  other's  reach  1 

Meanwhile,  through  all  the  words  of  anguish  spoken, 
One  lowly  form  had  given  no  sound  of  speech, 

Through  all  the  signs  of  woe,  no  sign  nor  token  ; 

But  when  they  came  to  bear  him  to  his  rest, 
They  found  her  beauty  paled — her  heart  was  broken  : 

And  in  the  Silent  Land  his  shade  confest 
That  she,  of  all  the  seven,  loved  him  best. 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman. 


THE    END    OF    A    RAKE. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Famous  Yelverton  Marriage  Case. 


Lord  Avonmore  is  dead.  Lord  Avonmore  ?  The  name  is 
little  known  ;  the  family  occupies  small  space  in  the  "  Peer- 
age." Indeed,  as  Baron  Avonmore,  the  nobleman  who  is 
dead  was  no  more  than  a  small  Irish  peer,  the  grandson  of 
Barry  Yelverton,  the  great  Irish  lawyer,  orator,  and  states- 
man, who,  as- Attorney- General,  defended  his  country's  cause 
in  many  political  frays,  and  subsequently  became  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  As  the  Honorable  William 
Charles  Yelverton,  major  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  the  late 
Lord  Avonmore  was  better  known.  It  is  just  twenty-two 
years  sin^e  he  was  sued  by  a  nominal  plaintiff,  who  sought 
fo  estab'i  h  the  validity  of  a  secret  marriage  celebrated  be- 
tween him  and  Miss  Teresa  Longworth,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  1857,  in  the  little  Catholic  church  of  Warrenport, 
near  Rostrevor,  in  the  County  Down,  by  a  certain  Father 
Mooney.  Has  the  world  forgotten  how  the  defendant  stood 
in  the  witness-box  at  Dublin,  an  Irish  Dundreary,  with  flow- 
ing beard  and  whiskers  of  reddish  tint,  in  manner  shuffling 
and  sly,  in  aspect  unpleasant,  dubious,  disagreeable  ?  Has 
the  image  of  the  plaintiff  been  obliterated,  with  her  delicate 
oval  face,  and  glossy  auburn  hair,  beautifully  symmetrical  in 
feature  and  figure  ? .  Nothing  could  surpass  the  cynical 
frankness  of  Major  Yelverton's  forced  confession.  He  ad- 
mitted that  from  the  beginning  his  love  was  all  founded  on 
dishonor.  When  he  first  met  Teresa  in  the  convent  at 
Galata,  where  she  was  wearing  the  robes  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
when  she  was  attending  the  sick  and  dying  soldiers  of  the 
Crimea,  he  formed  the  design  of  accomplishing  her  ruin. 
"Do  you  think  it  a  laudable  thing  to  seduce  a  woman?" 
asked  the  counsel.  "  Upon  my  honor,  I  do  not."  "  Upon 
your  honor ! "  cried  Sergeant  Sullivan,  with  a  sneer ;  "  upon 
your  oath,  sir.  I  do  not  want  your  notions  of  honor."  The 
major  was  driven  to  own  that  it  all  depended  upon  the  social 
position  of  the  woman.  If  she  had  gentle  blood,  she  be- 
longed to  a  class  with  whom  it  is  not  quite  praiseworthy  to 
practice  libertinism.  Now,  Teresa  Longworth  was  not  of 
gentle  birth.  Her  father  was  a  silk  merchant  of  Manchester. 
Consequently,  she  was  fair  game  for  the  seducer.  So,  when 
they  were  left  alone  on  the  steamer  at  Balaklava,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  designs  into  action.  When  the  case  was 
heard,  the  Chief-Justice  at  this  point  ordered  the  ladies  to 
withdraw.  Indeed,  the  evidence  which  Major  Yelverton 
gave  is  not  to  be  repeated  even  now.  His  plans,  however, 
were  on  this  occasion  frustrated,  and  he  was  driven  into  the 
Scotch  marriage,  which  he  afterward  claimed  to  be  fraudu- 
lent. He  swore  that  his  purpose  had  been  accomplished  in 
Edinburgh.  But  Miss  Longworth  indignantly  denied  his 
statement.  "  O  Carlo  mio,"  she  wrote,  "  to  suspect  me  of 
such  a  thing  !  I  whose  life  is  ebbing  away  for  you  ;  I  who 
have  sacrificed  all  but  God  for" you."  "  You  see  this  letter," 
said  the  counsel  in  court;  "is  the  last  passage  true?" 
There  was  no  answer.  "  Read  the  letter,"  continued  the 
lawyer.  "  Have  you  come  to  the  passage  '  I  who  have  sac- 
rificed all  but  God  for  you'?  I  ask  if  it  is  true  ?  "  "  It  is  an 
exaggerated  expression,"  faltered  the  defendant  at  last.  "  Is 
it  true  ?  "  persisted  Sergeant  Sullivan.  "  It  is  true,"  replied 
Yelverton,  in  despair.     And  the  spectators  burst  into  a  hiss. 

It  is  impossible,  after  twenty-two  years,  to  recall  that  cross- 
examination  withoat  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  inspired 
all  who  heard  it.  Finding  Teresa  importunate,  the  major 
determined  to  put  her  off  with  an  Irish  marriage,  knowing 
that  the  union  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  was  void.  "  It  wa 
to  be  what  we  called,"  he  said,  "  her  conscience-saving  cer- 
emony." "Was  it  your  intention  to  marry  her?"  asked 
Sergeant  Sullivan.  "  Ne."  "You  wished  to  make  her  your 
mistress  ?  "  "  In  law,  yes."  The  couple  went  to  the  altar  ; 
they  knelt  down  side  by  side  ;  the  priest  stood  before  them. 
" Did  you  take  her  for  better  or  worse?"  "I  don't  recol- 
lect." "For  richer  or  poorer?"  "  I  don't  recollect."  "In 
sickness  and  in  health ? "  "I  don't  recollect."  "  Did  you 
take  her  for  your  wedded  wife  ?"  "  Something  of  that  sort ; 
I  recollect  her  taking  me  for  her  wedded  husband,  at  any 
rate."  "Did  you  mean  it  to  be  a  mere  mockery  ?"  "No,  I 
meant  to  sustain  and  protect  her  to  the  end  of  her  days." 
He  had  gone  through  the  form  of  marriage  to  make  her  his 
mistress.    In  ten  more  months  he  had  married  another  wife. 

"How  say  you,  gentlemen?"  asked  the  Chief-Justice; 
"was  there  a  Scotch  marriage?"  "Yes,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  foreman.  "  And  was  there  an  Irish  marriage  ? " 
"  Yes,  my  lord."  "  Then  you  find  the  defendant  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  for  twelve  months  before  ?"  "  So  we  believe, 
so  we  believe,  my  lord."  Before  the  foreman  uttered  the  last 
word,  the  whole  court  burst  into  cheers.  Hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved.  Ladies  clapped  their  hands  and  wept 
for  joy.  The  fees  being  handed  to  jury,  the  foreman  gave 
them  back,  saying  that  none  of  their  number  would  receive 
a  penny  in  this  case. 

Then  came  the  ovation  in  the  streets.  Over  fifty  thousand 
people,  frantic  with  delight,  rushed  to  the  Four  Courts  to 
congratulate  the  plaintiff.  Men  shook  hands  with  people 
they  did  not  know,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm.  Hundreds 
fought  for  the  honor  of  drawing  Mrs.  Yelverton's  carriage  to 
the  Gresham  Hotel.  No  carriage  but  this  one  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  along  the  triumphal  way.  And  this  one  car- 
riage, containing  the  heroine  of  the  day,  rattled  along  the 
street  amid  such  shouting  and  cheering  as  rarely  before  had 
been  heard  in  Dublin.  "My  noble-hearted  friends,"  said 
Mrs.  Yelverton,  coming  forward  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
"  you  have  made  me  this  day  an  Irishwoman,  by  the  verdict 
that  I  am  the  wife  of  an  Irishman.  I  glory  to  belong  to  such 
a  nation.  You  will  live  in  my  heart  forever,  as  I  have  lived 
in  your  hearts  to-day."  That  was  the  apogee  of  her  life. 
Thence  forward  nothing  but  sorrow  and  heart-burning  was 
in  store  for  her.  Appealed  from  the  people  to  the  bench, 
from  the  bench  to  the  House  of  Lords,  her  suit  was  con- 
stantly denied.  For  nearly  ten  years  she  fought  her  case,  and 
was  beaten  at  every  point,  Major  Yelverton  being  always 
shielded  by  the  technicalities  of  the  marriage  law.  He  dis- 
appeared from  his  haunts,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after 
succeeding  to  his  father's  title  that  he  ventured  to  settle 
down  in  obscurity  in  Ireland.  Teresa  went  to  the  Cape, 
where  she  wrote  for  the  colonial  newspapers.  Her  heart 
had  been  broken,  her  life  wasted,  by  her  "  Caro  mio  Carlo," 
who  to-day  lies  dead. — The  Hour. 
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The  discussion  of  the  school  question,  to  which  the  Argo- 
naut invited  the  Reverend  Father  Gleeson,  has  degenerated 
— on  the  part  of  the  priest — to  ribald  buffoonery.  Having 
transferred  his  communications  from  this  journal  to  the 
Evening  Post,  he  makes  that  paper  the  medium  of  unjust, 
ungenerous,  and  untruthful  assaults  upon  the  editor  of  thi  = 
journal  by  name.  He  has  abandoned  the  discussion  of  the 
original  question  of  the  character  of  our  common  schools- 
advocates  an  appropriation  of  our  school  moneys  to  the 
parochial  schools  of  his — the  papal — church,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  general  vindication  of  the(Roman  hierarchy,  it? 
history;  and  the  dogmas  of  its  faith.  It  may  be  in  accord 
ance  with  this  person's  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  minister,  who 
claims  to  serve  God  al  God's  altar,  to  condescend  to  the  vul 
gar  ficetiousness  of  the  controversial  mountebank  ;  he  may 
deem  it  appropriate  to  attach  a  "gigot"  to  the  nose  of  p 
writer  whose  argument  he  can  not  answer,  or  find  a  workin^ 
shoemaker  in  the  belly  of  one  whose  farts  he  cannot  contro- 
vert, or  applv  Tory's  fable  of  the  swelling  frog  in  answer 
to  one  who  utters  truths  he  can  not  gainsay.  Such  writhr- 
as  this  may  pass  for  argument  with  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  bigoted  ;  but  to  us  it  seems  beneath  the  disnity  o< 
the  clerical  office  and  unworthy  of  the  eentleman.  To  mis- 
quote Horace  and  Drvden  from  the  Latin,  and  in  bad  gram- 
mar air  one's  pretentions  of  learning.  mav  V  appropriate  ti- 
the priest  of  a  church  that  minister:  in  the  Latin  tongne  to 
the  Papago  Indians,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Xavier  del  Bar, 
and  saves  the  souls  of  squaws  and  papooses  by  the  utter- 
ance of  prayers  in  a  dead  language,  which  sleeps  in  the 
grave  of  eighteen  buried  centuries.  It  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  controversial  canons  of  the  Irish  priests  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  to  sneer  at  the  writer's  American  lineage,  and 
hold  up  to  ridicule  the  stern  virtues  of  his  Puritan  ancestors. 
It  may  have  been  that  in  "the  old  blue  S'ate"  the  writer's 
grandfather  was  not  permitted  to  kiss  the  writer's  grand- 
mother on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  beer  was  not  allowed  to 
work,  that  witches  were  drowned,  and  the  ears  of  Q  takers 
bored.  We  will  not  defend  this  grim  Protestantism  further 
than  to  point  to  the  New  England  of  to-day,  and  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  stem  old  Puritan  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and  to  their  religion,  in  contrast  with  the  re- 
ligion which  controlled  Father  Gleeson's  ancestral  home  at 
the  same  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  of  to-day. 

When  Cromwell  was  appointed  as  Lord* Lieutenant,  in  1649, 
to  go  to  Ireland,  Guizot  says  :  "The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
"  had  been  ejected  from  their  homes,  hunted  down,  slaugh- 
"  tered,  and  exposed  to  all  the  tortures  that  religious  and 
"  patriotic  hatred  could  invent;  a  ha'f-savage  people,  pas- 
itiached  to  their  barbarism,  eager  to  avenge  in 


"a  day  ages  of  outrage  and  misery,  with  a  proud  joy,  com- 
"mitted  excesses  which  struck  their  ancient  masters  with 
"horror  and  dismay."  And  Merle  d'Aubigne',  another 
learned  authority,  says  :  "The  Catholics  burned  the  houses 
"  of  the  Protestants,  turned  them  out  naked  in  the  midst  of 
"winter,  and  drove  them  like  herds  of  swine  before  them. 
"  If,  ashamed  of  their  nudity  and  desirous  of  seeking  shelter 
"  from  the  rigor  of  a  remarkably  severe  season,  these  un- 
"  happy  wretches  took  refuge  in  a  barn  and  concealed  them- 
"  selves  under  the  straw,  the  rebels  instantly  set  fire  to  it 
"and  burned  them  alive.  At  other  times  they  were  led 
"without  clothing  to  be  drowned  in  rivers,  and,  if  on  the 
"  road  they  did  not  move  quickly  enough,  they  were  urged 
"forward  at  the  point  of  the  pike.  When  they  reached  the 
11  river  or  the  sea,  they  were  precipitated  into  it  in  bands  of 
"several  hundred,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  If 
(( these  poor  wretches  arose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  men 
"  were  stationed  along  the  brink  to  plunge  them  in  again 
"  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  or  to  fire  on  and  kill  them. 
"  Husbands  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  their  wives ; 
"  wives  and  virgins  were  abused  in  the  sight  of  their  nearest 
"relations;  infants  of  seven  or  eight  years  were  hung  be- 
"fore  the  eyes  of  their  parents.  Nay,  the  Irish  went  so  far 
"  as  to  teach  their  own  children  to  strip  and  kill  the  children 
"  of  the  English  and  dash  out  their  brains  against  the  stones. 
"  Numbers  of  Protestants  were  buried  alive,  as  many  as 
"  seventy  in  one  trench.  An  Irish  priest,  named  MacOdegan, 
"captured  forty  or  fifty  Protestants  and  persuaded  them  to 
"abjure  their  religion  on  a  promise  of  quarter.  After  their 
"abjuration  he  asked  them  if  they  believed  that  Christ  was 
"bodily  present  in  the  Host,  and  that  the  Pope  was  the 
"head  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  their  replying  in  the  affirm- 
"ative,  he  said  :  '  Now,  then,  you  are  in  a  very  good  faith,' 
"and,  for  fear  they  should  relapse  into  heresy,  he  cut  all 
"  their  throats."  It  was  for  such  things  as  these  that  Ire- 
land had  launched  upon  it  "the  curse  of  Cromwell."  Perhaps 
the  Reverend  Father  Gleeson  would  like  to  pursue  further 
the  analogy  between  New  England  Puritan  persecution  and 
the  bloody  horrors  of  Irish  Catholic  intolerance.  It  may 
not  be  unprofitable  for  him  to  paint  with  his  graphic  pen  the 
Ireland  of  to-day  in  contrast  with  the  New  England  of  to-day ; 
the  Pope's  Roman  Irish  of  to-day,  in  contrast  with  the  in- 
fidel descendants  of  those  who  worshiped  with  Cotton 
Mather  ;  the  men  who  did  not  kiss  their  wives  on  a  Con- 
necticut Sunday,  with  those  who,  for  religion's  sake,  violated 
women  and  murdered  babies.  A  church  and  a  religion  with 
a  history  so  infamous  will  need  the  vindication  of  a  more 
learned  and  eloquent  writer  than  Father  Gleeson,  before 
the  sons  of  this  Puritan  ancestry  will  consent  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  our  common 
schools,  or  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope,  as  vicegerent 
of  God,  has  a  rightful  claim  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  civil 
and  spiritual  authority  in  this  American  commonwealth.  It 
is  not  a  sufficient  nor  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  papal  de 
crees — published  in  a  recent  issue  by  us,  as  translated  from 
a  copy  in  Latin  sent  to  the  Argonaut  office  from  Rome,  and 
orinted  in  the  Propaganda — to  deny  them.  They  are  the 
same  as  used  by  Gladstone  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Vatican  Decrees,"  and  their  authenticity  was  admitted 
by  all  the  learned  controversialists  who  in  England  and 
America  undertook  to  reply  to  his  argument.  Father  Glee 
son  is  presumptuous  when  he  seeks,  by  his  simple  assertion 
of  denial,  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Syllabus.  It  ic 
the  audacity  of  insolence  to  deny  that  the  propositions,  a= 
printed  in  the  Argonaut  of  April  7th,  embody  the  literal, 
and  essential,  and  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Roman 
CKurch,  through  its  pontifical  head.  The  sense  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  most  audacious  propositions  are  not 
befogged  or  tangled  by  being  put  in  the  form  of  "  contradic 
tories,"  nor  is  the  force  of  their  expression  weakened  by  the 
use  of  "negative"  forms  of  expression.  The  XXVIIth 
proposition  of  the  Syllabus  declares  that  the  Pope  and  his 
priests  ought  to  have  dominion  over  temporal  affairs,  and  it 
is  an  unworthy  affectation  of  ignorance  for  any  priest  not  tc 
admit  that  the  whole  bloody  history  of  Rome  has  upheld  the 
pretension  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  civil  administration 
of  the  governments  of  Europe.  This  claim  is  maintained 
co-day,  and  is  being  exercised  to-day,  in  every  country  in 
Europe  where  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  civii 
affairs  is  recognized  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  This  claim 
is  being  pushed  in  America,  and  the  first  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  nefarious  conspiracy  is  to  capture  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country.  Proof  of  this  conspiracy  exists 
in  San  Francisco  to-day.  It  is  at  work  in  our  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  there  is  not  a  priest  of  Rome  in  America  who 
will  not  hail  the  destruction  of  our  free-school  system  as  an 
advancing  step  of  progress  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Let  not  the  good  Father  Gleeson  think  he  fools  anybody 
by  telling  his  stories  of  ribald  wit,  quoting  Horace  and  Dry- 
den,  airing  his  Maynooth  Latin,  or  flinging  at  us  the  papal 
rescripts  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know,  and  all  in- 
telligent men  know,  that  this  church  is  ambitious  of  civi! 
power,  and  that,  through  the  ballot-box,  it  seeks  political 
supremacy  in  the  administration  of  our  government,  and 
that  there  is  an  existing  conspiracy  against  the  non-sectarian 


educational  system  of  America.  All  that  the  Argo?iaut  is 
endeavoring  to  do  is  to  draw  this  venerable  old  fox  from  its 
cover,  and  make  it  take  to  the  open.  We  want  it  to  do  the 
same  things  in  America  that  it  does  in  Europe,  the  same  in 
California  as  Mexico.  We  demand  of  it,  why  does  it  not  play 
its  fantastic  tricks  herein  the  full  daylight  of  civilization? 
Let  there  be  a  procession  of  fietiitentes  flogging  each  other 
with  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  Let  us 
see  these  brutal  idiots  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul  Francis  pierce 
themselves  with  cactus  thorns  in  Montgomery  Street.  Let 
them  bear  the  ponderous  cross  here,  in  blasphemous  imita- 
tion of  our  crucified  Redeemer.  If  such  a  sight  s  good  for 
the  New  Mexican  Indian,  it  is  good  for  us.  Let  Spring  Val- 
ley be  turned  into  a  miraculous  Lourdes  to  cure  our  lame, 
and  blind,  and  sick.  Let  the  image  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God  genuflect  upon  the  gable  of  our  church  of  Saint  Patrick 
or  Saint  Bridget.  Let  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius  liquify  in 
a  glass  bottle,  blown  at  the  Potrero.  Let  the  church  exhibit 
its  miracles,  its  apparitions,  and  its  stigmata  to  the  readers 
of  the  Argonaut,  and  not  confine  them  to  the  ignorant  peas- 
ants of  France  and  Ireland.  Let  these  pretended  miracles 
be  no  longer  performed  like  the  secret  tricks  of  the  juggler 
and  prestidigitateur,  but  openly  in  the  market,  to  the  multi- 
tude, at  the  marriage  feast,  the  bath,  the  burial,  as  was  done 
by  Him  of  Nazareth  ;  and,  when  next  we  address  an  open 
letter,  in  good  faith,  lor  an  honest  purpose,  to  a  Romish 
priest,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  his  church 
in  reference  to  its  policy  and  purpose  toward  our  free  schools, 
let  us  have  an  honest  answer  or  a  frank  denial.  We  prefer 
this  to  being  called  crazy  or  a  fool,  or  being  charged  with 
mental  weakness  and  untruthfulness.  Nor  do  we  take  with 
Christian  meekness  the  accusation  that  we  "  are  only  alter 
dimes,"  by  a  priest  whose  church  demands  money  for  bap- 
tism, marriage,  burial,  and  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
after  death. 

There  is  a  practical  view  to  be  taken  of  the  contemplated 
coming  of  the  "Sir"  Knights  to  San  Francisco.  The  visit 
of  the  conclave  has  a  business  side,  which  we  look  upon  with 
considerable  favor,  and  we  shall  welcome  the  gentlemen  of 
gilded  braid  and  black  mantles,  and  bespeak  for  them  the 
hospitalities  which  are  always  extended  by  generous  people 
to  visiting  strangers.  We  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
sentimental  part  of  the  business,  nor  do  we  at  all  connect 
this  very  respectable  branch  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
order  of  Masonry  with  the  crowned  kings,  mail-clad  knights, 
and  bronzed  warriors  who  went  forth,  in  the  mediaeval  age, 
to  Payniin  land,  to  fight  for  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
We  do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  small  business  of  the  Apollo 
Commandery  at  Chicago,  nor  feel  any  sort  of  interest 
whether  it  shall  have  good  accommodations  at  reduced  rates, 
at  a  first-class  hotel,  or  any  accommodations,  at  any  price, 
at  any  hotel ;  or  whether  it  comes  to  San  Francisco  at  all,  or 
not.  If  it  will  come,  and  its  Sir  Knights  will  bring  their 
blankets,  we  will  give  them  a  spread  under  the  oaks  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  They  shall  be  fanned  by  the  breezes  of 
the  broad  Pacific.  They  may  wash  at  our  fountains ;  and  for 
the  half  of  one  dollar  each  day  they  shall  enjoy  a  fare  that 
[heir  most  famous  Chicago  hotels  do  not  furnish.  If  these 
"Sir  Knights"  have  not  degenerated  from  the  "Knights 
Hospitaler,"  the  "Knights  of  the  Temple,"  the  "Knights 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,"  and  the  "  Knights  of  Malta," 
let  them  rest  on  the  sward  of  our  grassy  hillsides,  and  sleep 
as  never  weary  crusader  slept  on  his  march  to  or  from  the 
Holy  Land.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  city  one  or  ten 
thousand  of  the  Eastern  knights  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  generous 
Tospitalities  of  our  people.  Let  them  come  as  gentlemen, 
and  pay  their  way.  Let  them  see  our  country.  If  they  like 
it,  we  shall  be  pleased  ;  if  they  do  not  like  it,  we  shall  be 
sorry.  If  they  remain  as  citizens,  all  the  better  ;  if  they  do 
not,  we  shall  make  a  heroic  effort  to  survive.  Our  Knights 
are  making  a  commendable  effort  to  give  a  generous  welcome 
to  their  guests,  and  we  hope  they  may  receive  the  aid  of  all 
who  can  afford  to  respond  in  gifts  of  money,  and  of  all  oth- 
ers who  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  make  the  visit  and  stay 
of  these  foreign  Sir  Knights  agreeable. 


If  it  is  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  political  conspiracies 
exist  in  America,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  war 
in  England,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  criminal  violence  ; 
if  dynamite  is  being  manufactured  in  America  by  the  secret 
Irish  enemies  of  England's  government  and  laws,  and  is  be- 
ing sent  across  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life 
and  property — it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that,  under  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  international  laws,  our  Government  is  respon- 
sible. It  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  ferret  out  these 
secret  plottings  and  to  punish  the  criminal  offenders.  If  it 
lacks  the  inclination  or  ability  to  do  this  thing,  England  has 
just  cause  of  complaint,  which,  under  conditions,  may  ripen 
into  a  casus  belli,  and  justify  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  America  there  is  a  well  organized  Irish 
conspiracy  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  it 
raises  money  and  arms,  manufactures  explosives,  plots  mur- 
ders and  secret  assassinations,  does  all  those  things  which 
are  calculated  to  injure  an  enemy,  and  perpetrates  many 
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acts  which  are  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  civilized  war. 
These  criminals,  protected  by  a  treaty  which  prevents  the 
surrender  and  extradition  of  political  offenders,  openly  and 
boldly  carry  on  their  campaign  against  English  authority,  in 
shameful  defiance  of  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  every 
law  of  civilization.  This  condition  of  things  is  a  reproach 
to  us  and  a  just  cause  of  complaint  by  England.  If,  in  the 
time  of  our  civil  war,  the  South  had  had  the  sympathy  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  had  sent  money  and  arms  to  assist 
the  rebellion  ;  had  secretly  manufactured  explosives  and 
secretly  dispatched  them  by  English  citizens  to  destroy  our 
national  capital  at  Washington  ;  if  anti-American  societies 
had  been  openly  organized  in  Dublin  and  London  to  en- 
courage the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  if  journals  in  Ireland  and 
England  had  openly  advocated  the  raising  of  money  for  a 
"skirmishing"  fund  at  the  North,  or  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging assassination  and  for  the  legal  defense  of  assassins 
when  tried  by  our  courts  ;  if  the  attempt  to  blow  up  our 
capital  had  been  the  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  great 
meetings  of  English  citizens,  to  applaud  the  act — if  all  this 
had  been  the  state  of  affiirs,  then  the  loyal  Northern  Ameri 
can  people  would  have  felt  that  they  had  just  cause  of  griev- 
ance against  the  English  nation,  especially  if,  in  Parliament 
or  by  the  administration  of  the  government,  there  had  been 
no  disapproval  of  this  exhibition  of  popular  sympathy  for 
our  enemies.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  was  an  English  minority  in  open  sympathy 
with  our  rebels,  resulting  in  blockade  runners.  The  A  iabama 
was  built  in  an  English  dock  and  armed  from  English 
arsenals,  and  for  its  spoliations  England  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  us  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  But  while  we 
acknowledge  this  position,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
soil  is  made  the  theatre  of  hostile  operations  against  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  England,  we 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  people  of  England  the  fact  that  these  conspirators 
upon  American  soil  are  not  Americans,  but  are  men  of  Brit- 
ish birth.  We  have  heard  of  no  name,  no  single  name  of 
any  individual,  politician,  priest,  orator,  writer,  conspirator, 
or  dynamite  fiend  upon  American  soil  operating  with  this 
Irish  agitation,  which  denotes  thai  the  bearer  is  born  of 
American  parents.  We  know  in  America  of  no  single  nihil- 
ist, communist,  agrarian,  Fenian,  Land-leaguer,  no  member 
of  Carbonari  or  Clan  na  Gael,  who  is  the  son  of  an  American 
father  or  an  American  mother.  All  this  agitation  comes 
from  the  men  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  education.  We 
are  not  now  reviving  England's  treatment  of  the  Irish,  nor 
the  Irish  character  ;  we  are  simply  stating  a  fact — viz.,  that 
this  criminal  element,  which  on  American  soil  disturbs  Eng- 
land, is  the  product  of  its  own  civilization,  the  result  of  its 
own  education — its  own  chickens  returning  to  roost.  If 
England  reap  the  whirlwind,  it  is  a  storm  not  of  our  crea- 
tion. We  beg  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  English 
people  that  period  of  our  national  agony,  when  the  night  and 
the  darkness  of  civil  war  gathered  around  us.  In  England's 
imperial  parliament,  its  dock-yards,  its  press,  and  its  public 
gatherings,  in  the  din  of  debate,  the  sound  of  hammer,  the 
clang  of  anvil,  the  utterance  of  type,  and  the  voice  of  ora- 
tory, there  was  but  seldom  heard  any  note  of  sympathy  for 
the  preservation  of  republican  government,  constitutional 
freedom,  and  liberty  on  the  American  continent.  The  greed 
of  commerce  and  the  insolence  of  aristocratic  birth  was  ar- 
rayed against  us.  England  was  the  first  of  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  belligerency  of  the  South,  and  was  the 
foremost  to  give  it  the  aid  of  arms,  medicine,  money,  and 
diplomatic  recognition. 


We  beg  in  this  connection  to  note  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  month  there  has  been  dispatched  from  an  English  port 
to  the  United  States  of  America  a  cargo  of  one  thousand 
English  paupers;  among  these  many  of  the  criminal  classes. 
This  is  an  act  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  send  to  us  its  Irish  paupers,  criminals,  and  politi- 
cal discontents.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  we  have  had 
more  criminals  from  Ireland,  more  paupers,  more  impecu- 
nious loafers,  more  bigoted,  priest-ridden,  political  advent- 
urers, than  from  all  other  nations  besides ;  and,  before 
England  shall  determine  to  send  us  that  diplomatic  note 
which  suggests  a  casus  belli,  and  leads  up  to  a  final  declara- 
tion of  war,  we  beg  her  to  review  her  own  past  conduct, 
reform  the  present  policy  of  the  deportation  of  her  crim- 
inals, and  exhaust  her  power  to  keep  her  adventurers  and 
dynamite  fiends  at  home.  If  England  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  control  this  criminal  element  on  her  own  soil,  she 
must  not  wonder  that  we  can  not  control  it  upon  ours.  Our 
Government  —  including  with  the  present  administration 
the  Republican  administrations  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
the  Democratic  administrations  that  preceded  the  war — de- 
serves the  most  severe  condemnation  in  that  it  has  not 
enforced  our  immigration  laws  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  paupers  and  criminals.  Our  country  is  becoming 
the  refuge  of  crime,  the  lazar-house  for  disease,  the  asylum 
for  mendicants.  Steamship  and  railroad  corporations,  im- 
migrant societies  and  political  parties,  are  rivaling  each  other 
in  their  endeavor  to  give  away  our  public  lands  and  the 


heritage  of  our  free  institutions,  as  an  inducement  for  the 
foreign  thieves,  paupers,  politicians,  and  mendicants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  come  to  the  country  and  eat  u? 
up.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  had 
been  wise  and  patriotic  enough  to  exclude  these  people  from 
our  shores,  there  would  be  no  shadow  of  nihilistic,  commu- 
nistic, socialistic,  agrarian,  or  ecclesiastical  danger  now  over- 
hanging our  land.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  all  political  paities 
— demanded  by  the  law  of  self-preservation — to  so  amend 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  that  we  may  rescue 
our  country  from  the  evils  which  now  impend  in  Europe  and 
threaten  the  peace  of  society  there. 


Our  sympathy  is  profoundly  stirred  for  those  unfortunate 
wives  of  a  certain  class  of  our  millionaires,  who,  when  death 
deprives  them  of  the  companionship  of  their  husbands,  are 
driven  to  the  courts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and 
the  preservation  of  their  property  from  a  set  of  greedy  for- 
eign claimants.  A  society  should  be  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  protection  of  broom-stick  widows  and  children 
doubly  orphaned.  Why  should  brothers,  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren be  permitted  to  turn  up  in  Chicago,  France,  or  Eng- 
land, and,  claiming  to  be  heirs  nf  our  rich  men.  seek  to  mb 
these  brevet  wives  and  technically  irregular  chi'dren  of  the 
hard-earned  accumulations  of  their  toilsome  lives?  Every 
dollar  thus  abstracted  from  the  country  lessens  the  contin- 
gent fee  of  some  worthy  lawyer,  and  renders  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  widow  to  return,  with  impaired  charms  and  added 
vears,  to  the  vocation  of  her  early  life.  This  liability  of 
litigious  heirs  to  turn  up  is  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness 
to  other  wives  similarly  situated,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  uneasy  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  matrimonial 
cords  which  bind  them.  The  ordinaiy  millionaire  is  usually 
an  economical  man  toward  a  wife  in  this  position,  and  she 
is  necessarily  denying  herself  many  of  the  comforts  and  ex- 
travagances belonging  to  the  recognized  relation  in  hope  of 
that  richer  inheritance,  which,  thanks  to  public  opinion  and 
the  sympathy  of  jurors,  she  is  sure  to  receive.  We  are  look- 
ing forward,  with  impatient  curiosity,  to  the  demise  of  seve- 
ral of  our  millionaires.  We  are  anxious  to  know  who  their 
wives  are.  We  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  more  com- 
promises made  by  illegitimate  sons  or  irregular  wives  with 
these  foreign  claimants.  Our  advice  to  all  thus  situated  is 
to  throw  themselves  with  confidence  upon  the  jury,  and  not 
allow  any  fear  of  the  law  to  disturb  their  confidence  in  the 
result.  There  has  been  no  instance  yet  in  our  courts  where 
these  foreign  people  have  succeeded,  except  by  compromise. 


Thanks  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  business  firms, 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  Commissioners  are  relieved  from 
present  embarrassment  concerning  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  park.  Sufficient  money  has  been  promised  to 
enable  the  commission  to  keep  the  grounds  and  drives  up 
to  their  present  standard  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  required,  except  to  rebuild  the  Conserv- 
atory. This  must  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
can  not  probably  be  done  until  after  the  opening  of  the  next 
fiscal  year — viz.,  the  first  of  July.  The  commissioners  are 
guaranteed  something  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  by 
the  persons  whose  names  are  given.  A  like  amount  would 
tide  over  the  present  financial  embarrassment,  and  this  note 
is  written  to  say  that  during  the  following  week  further  do- 
nations will  be  solicited.  The  commissioners  trust  that  no 
citizen  who  is  disposed  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  will  feel  any  embarrassment  in  sending 
his  check  to  either  of  the  commissioners,  if  he  shall  not,  be 
personally  called  upon,  nor  feel  that  there  is  any  intentional 
slight  if  the  commissioners  should  not  visit  him  in  person. 
There  are  a  great  many  generous  persons  in  San  Francisco 
who  are  not  known  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  and 
they  are  assured  that  their  money  will  be  as  welcome,  and 
the  same  acknowledgment  made  of  its  receipt  as  though 
they  had  been  called  upon  in  person.  Money  is  ac- 
knowledged from  the  following  sources:  Andrew  McCreary, 
James  G.  Fair,  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Tevis  &:  Haggin, 
Louis  Schloss,  Huntington  &  Hopkins,  Albert  Mau,  Wm. 
Sharon,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Hooker,  R.  D.  Chan- 
dler, Dinsmore,  Diggle  &  Co.,  J.  F.  Chapman,  Meyer,  Wil- 
son &  Co.,  Eppinger  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Grace  &  Co.,  Welch  & 
Co.,  G.  W.  McNear,  D.  B.  Chapman,  Macdonough  &  Co., 
C.  A.  Hooper,  Parrott  &  Co.,  Jeremiah  Lincoln,  Murphy, 
Grant  &  Co.,  Charles  McLaughlin,  W.  W.  Stow,  C.  Wilmer- 
ding,  James  Freeborn,  Lazard  Freres,  Robert  Sheehy,  New- 
hall  &  Co.,  S.  Collins,  Seth  Cook,  W.  E.  Dean,  J.  V.  Cole- 
man, A.  N.  Towne,  Charles  Crocker,  J.  C.  Flood,  Dunham, 
Corrigan  &  Co.,  Gordon  Hardware  Company,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  Baker  &  Hamilton,  M.  Rosenbaum,  and  Johnson  Sc 
Co.  Other  names  will  follow  next  week.  The  commissioners 
hope  to  receive  over  five  thousand  dollars,  confident  that 
the  park  will  show,  in  its  improved  appearance,  that  the 
money  so  generously  contributed  has  been  wisely  expended. 


There  is  trouble  "  unter  den  linden."  The  sausage-makers 
and  the  manufacturers  of  blood-puddings  in  Berlin  are 
deeply  agitated.  There  is  blood  in  the  air — the  blood  of 
swine.    The  cry  of  the  sow  is  heard  from  under  the  gate. 


The  producer  of  hog  merchandise  throughout  all  the  fader- 
'and  is  deeply  concerned  lest  the  American  corn  fed  s^all 
drive  from  his  native  forest  the  lean  and  hungry  Westphal- 
ian.  The  boar  of  the  Black  Forest  froths  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  small  venders  of  ham  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Germany  are  deeply  concerned  lest  trichinse  should  get 
among  them.  Our  Aaron  A.,  our  minister  plenipotentiary 
and  embassador  extraordinary  at  the  imperial  court  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  is  being  scalded  by  the  pig-stickers, 
and  hog-killers,  and  pork-venders,  and  sausage-makers,  and 
the  fabricators  of  blood-pudding  and  head-cheese,  all  over 
Germany,  because  he  advises  retaliatory  diplomacy,  and 
recommends  our  Government  to  place  an  embargo  upon 
German  schoolmasters,  fiddlers,  socialists,  lager-beer  vend- 
ers, and  other  German  products,  till  American  pork  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  German  market.  Our  minister  is  right.  This 
French  and  German  war  against  the  American  hog  is  un- 
natural and  fratricidal.  The  American  hog  is  as  good  as 
anybody  in  the  French  or  German  land,  and  has  just  as 
good  right  to  go  to  their  countries  as  they  to  come  to  ours. 
All  this  nonsense  about  trichinas  is  absurd  rot,  gotten  up  in 
the  interest  of  rival  pork  merchants.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  trichina?.  No  one,  not  paid  to  search  for  the  worm  with 
a  microscope,  ever  saw  one.  The  American  people,  and  all 
of  them  who  toil,  and  who,  with  the  axe,  went  as  pioneers  to 
our  Western  land,  have  lived  on  pork.  Oar  Western  work- 
ing population  live  to-day  on  pork.  We  have  built  up  a 
continent  and  developed  a  civilization  upon  pork.  Pork 
underlies  the  structure  and  fabric  of  the  American  republic. 
Bacon  is  the  pillar  of  constitutional  liberty.  Lard  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  our  social  life.  Take  from  our 
history  ef  the  past  all  the  literature,  poetry,  and  art  which 
have  been  worked  out  around  the  lard-oil  lamps  ;  take  from 
our  ladies  all  the  toilet  luxuries  of  lard,  and  from  our  young 
gentlemen  the  shining  graces  which  come  from  ham-fat ; 
take  hog  and  hominy  from  our  South  land  and  side-pork 
from  our  great  North  ;  in  a  word,  eliminate  the  hog  from 
among  us,  and  the  story  of  American  progress  can  not  be 
told.  We  commend  the  course  of  the  Honorable  A.  A. 
Sargent,  our  Minister  to  Germany.  Let  him  stand  by  the 
American  hog,  and  if  Bismarck,  and  the  Emperor  William, 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Landtag, 
and  the  Volksblatt,  and  all  the  sausage-makers,  and  sellers, 
and  buyers,  and  eaters,  don't  like  it,  let  them  eat  their  own 
lean,  slab-sided  racers  from  the  forests  of  Westphalia. 


Colonel  George  Babcock,  one  of  our  temperance  enthusi- 
asts, and  one  who,  in  our  opinion,  is  doing  useful  work  in 
the  cause,  who  is  earnest,  eloquent,  and,  above  all  things, 
practical,  gives  the  following  newspaper  statistics  from  fifty 
whisky-saloons.     He  says  : 

Recently  a  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  man  was  employed  to 
visit  fifty  saloons  on  Pine,  Bash,  Kearny.  Montgomery,  Dupont,  Fol- 
sora,  and  Third  streets,  in  San  Francisco,  and  take  the  names  of  the 
newspapers  lying  i  pon  the  tables  for  the  convenience  of  customers. 
The  saloons  were  visited  without  selection,  and  the  result  may  be  taken 
as  the  fair  average  throughout  the  city.  The  report  covers  62  saloons, 
and  is  as  follows :  Call,  52  ;  Examiner,  48  ;  Chronicle,  37  ;  Bulletin, 
32;  Post,  18;  German  Democrat,  18;  Alta,  16;  Abend  Post,  15; 
Wasp,  9;  News  Letter,  4;  City  Argus,  3;  Franco- Ameri  can,  3,  and 
other  papers  scattering.  Now,  taking  the  five  leading  papers,  the  aver- 
age circulation  in  the  62  saloons  is  very  nearly  38  {37%).  Including 
corner-groceries  and  unlicensed  places,  the  gambling- houses,  and  other 
places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  and  newspapers  are  taken, 
these  five  newspapers  would  be  taken  in  at  least  2,000  such  places. 
Eich  of  these  papers  is  delivered  at  15  cents  a  week,  or  $7.80  a  year, 
thus  giving  the  sura  total  578.000.  paid  yearly  by  these  2  000  drinking- 
places  to  the  support  of  the  circulation  of  these  five  papers.  How 
much  these  places  and  the  wholesale  dealers  may  add  to  this  sum  in  the 
way  of  advertisements,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  enough,  I  presume,  to 
carry  the  amount  up  to  $100,000. 

We  print  the  above,  not  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  our 
readers  that  the  "  press  "  is  a  mercenary,  cowardly,  and  self- 
ish institution,  maintained  for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  and 
controlled  by  no  higher  or  more  honorable  purpose  than  in- 
spires the  attorney-at-law,  the  physician,  or  priest — to  most 
of  whommone)  is  .he  governing  motive — but  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that,  as  the  Argonaut  is  not  found  in  the 
gin-mill  or  gambling  hell,  it  is  prer.um.ibly  a  little  better  and 
cleaner  and  moie  respectable,  a  little  more  independent, 
honest,  and  decent,  than  the  journals  above  named.  The 
Argonaut  is  a  weekly;  price,  four  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance ;  business  address,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


The  Democratic  politician  who  thmks  to  make  capital  by 
any  attempt  to  throw  upon  ex-Governor  Perkins  the  respon- 
sibility of  harbor  defalcations,  is  engaged  in  an  unprofitable 
undertaking.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  accounts  of  Gray,  O'Brien,  or  any  of  the  sub- 
ordinates in  the  water-front  department,ex-Governor  Perkins 
will  not  be  held  responsible.  Those  who  know,  and  who  for 
long  years  have  known  him,  will  not  believe  anything  to  the 
impeachment  of  his  honor  or  integrity.  He  did  not  appoint 
any  one  of  the  men  now  charged  with  irregularities,  and  can 
in  no  sense  be  held  responsible  for  them.  Governor  Perkins 
made  a  successful,  honest,  and  economical  administration 
of  the  duties  of  the  executive  office.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  by  none  more  than  himself,  that  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions were  not  filled  with  men  equally  trustworthy. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    PRETTY    WIFE. 


And  How  the  Embroidered  Coat  Told  the  Truth  to  Her  Husband. 


This  morning  dawned  on  the  pleasantest  day  of  Guil- 
lardin's  life.  He  was  a  sculptor,  and  had  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy.  To-day  he  was  to  initiate  his 
academical  costume  at  the  meeting  of  the  united  five  acade- 
mies— the  elegantly  embroidered  coat  of  which  the  cloth 
had  such  a  pretty  sheen,  and  the  silk  embroidery  gleamed  so 
beautifully  in  the  bright  color  of  hope.  Happy  coat !  There 
it  lay  as  though  it  were  waiting  to  be  put  on  ;  and,  after 
Guillardin  had  carefully  tied  his  white  cravat,  he  looked  at 
the  coat  with  an  expression  of  deep-felt  love  and  tenderness. 

"  We  don't  wish  tc  hurry  on  any  account;  we  have  plenty 
of  time,"  the  good  man  said.  He  had  dressed  himself  two 
hours  too  soon,  and  pretty  Madame  Guiilardin,  who  was  al- 
ways slow  iD  making  her  toilet,  had  particularly  explained 
to  him  that  she  would  be  ready  precisely  in  time  to  go — not 
one  moment  sooner  or  later.  Poor  Guillardin  !  what  shall 
you  do  to  kill  time  until  that  moment  comes? 

M  I  can  try  on  my  coat,"  he  thought,  as  he  drew  on  the 
mantle  with  great  care,  and  stood  before  the  mirror.  Ah, 
what  a  lordly  picture  was  reflected  there  !  What  a  nice, 
newly  baked  academician  !  So  happy,  so  gay,  such  a  con- 
tented smile  !  His  hair,  a  little  turned  on  gray ;  his  fig- 
ure, rather  stout,  and,  owing  to  the  tight  sleeves,  his  short 
arms  moved  with  the  dignity  and  stiffness  of  an  automaton — 
but  that  did  not  matter.  Guillardin  walked  up  and  down, 
bowed  as  he  would  when  he  entered  the  meeting-room, 
smiled  as  he  would  to  his  colleagues  in  art,  and  practiced  all 
the  attitudes  that  he  could  think  of.  But  if  one  admires 
one's  self  thoroughly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  up  and 
down  before  a  mirror  for  two  long  hours.  Our  academician 
became  tired  as  the  time  passed  slowly,  and  for  fear  of  press- 
ing his  new  garment,  he  took  it  off,  and  laid  it  carefully  over 
the  back  of  a  chair.  He  then  sat  down  in  an  opposite  cor- 
ner, folded  his  hands  over  his  vest,  and,  gazing  at  his  em- 
broidered frock,  gave  himself  up  to  his  thoughts. 

As  the  traveler,  who  has  arrived  at  his  destination,  looks 
back  to  all  the  delays  and  dangers  that  he  has  gone  through 
on  his  long  voyage,  so  Guillardin  gazed  back  over  his  past 
life.  Year  by  year  he  let  pass  before  his  mind's  eye,  begin- 
ning with  the  day  when  he  entered  Jouffroy's  studio,  when 
he  first  took  up  the  chisel.  He  thought  of  the  many  win- 
ters that  he  had  passed  without  fire  ;  of  the  nights  when  he 
tossed  restlessly  oa  his  cot ;  of  the  fruitless  journeys  he  had 
made  to  solicit  orders  ;  how  often  he  had  been  in  that  mood 
when  one  feels  so  small,  so  superfluous,  amid  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  that  pushes  strangers  aside,  crowds  them  and 
threatens  to  crush  them-  And  now,  to  be  able  to  say  to  him- 
self that  he  alone,  without  a  patron,  without  money,  had  got 
so  far.  "  Oh,  my  talent  alone  has  done  this  for  me  ! "  And 
throwing  back  his  head  and  again  opening  his  half  closed 
eyes,  the  worthy  man  ended  his  long  train  of  thoughts  by 
again  repeating,  in  quite  a  loud  tone :  "  It  was  my  talent 
alone ! " 

Just  then  a  hearty  laugh  interrupted  him.  Somewhat 
amazed,  Guillardin  looked  around  his  room.  He  was  all 
alone  and  opposite  his  green  garment.  The  laughing  con- 
tinued ;  so  the  sculptor  looked  around  more  particularly,  and 
thought  his  coat  did  not  lay  there  as  he  had  placed  it ;  no, 
it  really  sat  up  on  the  chair  with  its  arms  resting  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair,  and  the  upper  part  had  filled  out  and  rose  and 
sank  as  though  it  were  wrapped  around  a  living  form.  The 
laughing  came  from  that  direction. 

"Oh,  dear!     Oh,  dear  !     How  funny  !     I  shall  die!" 

"  What  in  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ? "  asked  the  af- 
frighted sculptor,  opening  his  eyes  wide.  The  voice  con- 
tinued : 

u  Why,  it  is  I,  Guillardin  !  I,  your  own  coat,  that  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  go  with  you  to  the  meeting.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  haying  disturbed  your  dreams  with  my 
untimely  laughter  ;  but  it  was  really  too  funny  to  hear  you 
talk  of  your  talent.  Tell  me,  truly,  were  you  in  earnest  ? 
Do  you  really  believe  that  your  talent  alone  brought  you  up 
so  rapidly  on  the  ladder  of  life? — gave  you  all  that  you  may 
call  your  own,  position,  wealth,  and  fame?  Guillardin,  re- 
flect a  little  before  you  answer  me.  Now  !  See,  you  can 
not  speak ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Guillardin  stammered,  and  looked  superlatively 
foolish.     "  I — I  have — worked — hard." 

"Yes,  hard,  very  hard!  Do  you  know  what  you  are? 
You  are  a  stone-cutter,  a  day-laborer.  You  reckon  time  as 
a  cab-driver  does — by  hours.  You  have  no  conception  of 
real  work,  real  talent.  Once  in  your  life  you  exercised  real 
talent  and  genius — that  is,  when  you  brought  home  your 
pretty  wife." 

"  I  beg  of  you" said  Guillardin,  blushing.     But  the 

voice  kept  on. 

"  There,  there,  you  need  not  look  at  me  in  that  way. 
Don't  touch  me  ;  for  if  you  make  the  slightest  wrinkle  in 
me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and 
Madame  Guillardin  would  then  be  very  discontented  and 
unhappy.  She  is  the  only  cause  of  this  day's  glory,  and  to 
her  is  due  all  praise.  She  alone  will  soon  bow  to  the  five 
academies,  and  I  assure  you  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  meeting 
wrapped  around  her  pretty,  slim  figure,  I  would  feel  entirely 
different  from  when  you  wear  me.  You  are  under  obli- 
gations to  your  wife  for  all  this.  All — your  house,  your 
forty  thousand  francs  rents,  your  orders,  your  laurels,  and 
your  medals." 

With  this  the  garment  rose  and  came  nearer  to  where  the 
unhappy  sculptor  sat,  and  kindly  said  : 

"You  see,  my  dear  boy,  what  I  have  just,  told  you  does 
not  seem  to  please  you  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  know  what  the  whole  world  knows.  And  who 
should  tell  you,  if  not  your  own  coat  ?  Let's  think  over  it  a 
little.  What  did  you  have  when  you  first  married?  Noth- 
ing. What  did  your  wife  bring  you  ?  Nothing.  How,  then, 
do  you  explain  your  present  fortune?  Of  course  you'll  say 
that  you  worked  hard.  But  not  so.  Your  charming  wife 
was  soon  invited  into  that  circle  where  money  is  thrown  out 
with  lavish  hands.  Truly,  I  know  that  you  have  worked 
daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset  You  were  satisfied  to  think, 
and  say  to  your  friends  :  '  I  have  a  wife  who  understands 
housekeeping  thoroughly;  she  not  only  gets  along  wnh  what 
I  «arn,  but  she  manages  to  save  a  little.'    Whereas,  really, 


you  married  one  of  those  charming,  lively  women,  who  can 
talk  so  earnestly  of  your  gifts  and  so  lightly  of  hers  ;  one 
who  can  find  a  way  to  provide  for  your  household  and  for 
her  own  pleasure.  Your  wife  thought  to  herself :  '  My  hus- 
band has  no  talent,  no  means,  and  less  tact ;  but  he  is  a 
good  man,  kind  and  credulous  ;  therefore  he  won't  trouble  me 
much.  If  it  suits  him  that  I  amuse  myself,  then  I  will  help 
him  to  what  he  lacks.'  And  since  that  day  commissions  have 
rained  in  upon  you — gold  that  sounded  so  nice,  and  orders 
with  ribbons  attached  to  them,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Yes,  yes  ;  that's  the  way  it  came.  And  one  fine  morning 
madame  thought  that  she  would  like  to  be  an  academician's 
wife,  and  again  it  was  her  delicately  gloved  hand  that  opened, 
one  by  one,  the  doors  to  the  sanctuary.  Any  of  your  col- 
leagues will  tell  you  how  you  oblained  this  coat." 

"  You  lie,  you  lie  !  "  cried  Guillardin,  almost  stifling  with 
rage. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  friend  ;  I  never  lie.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
for  you  to  look  around  when  you  enter  the  hall.  On  every 
lip  you  will  see  a  smile  ;  and  as  you  take  your  seat  they  will 
say  to  one  another:  'That  is  pretty  Madame  Guillavdin's 
husband.'  Your  whole  life  long  you  will  be  nothing  but  a 
handsome  woman's  husband." 

That  was  too  much.  Guillardin  could  not  stand  it.  Pale 
with  wrath,  he  rose,  intending  to  throw  the  gossiping  coat 
into  the  fire,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  well-known  voice, 
in  which  condescension  and  trifling  were  matched,  awoke 
him  from  his  terrible  dream. 

"  Ah,  that's  just  like  you  !  To  go  to  sleep  in  the  chimney- 
corner  on  such  a  day." 

Madame  Guillardin  stood  before  him,  tall  and  handsome. 
Her  pink  cheeks  looked  as  though  they  were  indebted  to 
nature  for  their  blush,  her  hair  was  powdered,  and  a  small, 
black  penciling  lent  brilliancy  to  her  eyes. 

With  a  commanding  motion  of  the  hand,  she  took  up  the 
embroidered  coat,  and  slowly  helped  her  husband  put  it  on, 
while  a  soft  smile  played  around  her  mouth.  Her  poor  hus- 
band wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  mountain  had  been  lifted  off  his  breast.  He 
breathed  deeply  and  said  to  himself:  "What  luck,  that  it 
was  only  a  dream  !  " — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Alphonse  Daudet  by  H.  Morse. 


The  fashionable  world  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  says  the  London  Globe.  The  waltz,  that 
has  long  been  as  supreme  and  threatened  soon  to  become  as 
solitary  in  the  ball-room  programme  as  Alexander  Selkirk 
in  his  island,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Florence  and  Milan 
have  already  declared  in  favor  of  a  new  dance  called  "  the 
Sivogero."  Like  Mr.  Mantalini,  ni  Mantull,  "  the  Sivogero  " 
on  examination  proves,  however,  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  old  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  the  harsh 
consonants  of  his  English  name  and  his  uproarious  behavior 
at  English  juvenile  parties  mellowed  to  suit  the  courtly 
southern  tongue  and  taste.  Nor  is  the  benevolent  old  coun- 
try gentleman's  identity  hidden  even  in  Italy  under  his  Ital- 
ian name.  "Already,"  says  one  tourist's  journal,  in  charac- 
teristic English, "  the  most  graceful  belles,  and,  Laus  Deo,  the 
stately  nobles  of  the  male  persuasion,  are  privately  " — i.  e.y 
during  Lent — "posing  and  pirouetting  in  all  the  graces  of 
Sir  R.  de  C."  We  in  England,  however,  who  only  know  Sir 
Roger — a  pseudonym  given  by  Addison,  by  the  way,  to 
William  Boevey  of  Flaxley — in  his  degenerate  modem  form, 
are  not  likely  as  yet  to  appreciate  "the  graces  of  Sir  R.  de 
C."  At  home,  like  other  honest  country  gentlemen  when 
they  grow  old,  Sir  Roger  has  taken  too  much  to  rioting 
among  the  children  at  Christmas-time  to  be  welcome  in  po- 
lite society.  But  a  residence  in  Italy  works  wonders.  In  a 
few  years  Sir  Roger  as  "  the  Sivogero,"  and  restored  to  the 
courtly  grace  which  dignified  his  youth  when  Charles  II. 
danced  with  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  Pepys  thought  it  "most 
noble  and  great  pleasure  to  see,"  will  no  doubt  be  restored 
with  honor  to  his  kindred,  mysteriously  ennobled. 


A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News  calls  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  Lady  Florence  Dixie  is,  on  her  own  au- 
thority, a  remarkable  dreamer.  She  published,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  South  Africa,  a  long 
poem  minutely  describing  the  occurrence,  which  she  declared 
she  had  written  six  years  before.  Its  exactness  of  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  in  these  quoted  lines  : 

"  Hark  to  that  horrid  shriek,  unearthly  sound  I 
A  hundred  demons  crowd  upon  the  scene. 
With  horrid  shrieks  and  yells,  and  features  menacing 
They  hurl  their  darts  at  that  pale,  lonely  boy. 
The  scene  became  unearthly,  fiendish  yells 
Incarnate  filled  the  air.     Pale  unto  death. 
Yet  all  undaunted,  facing  his  dark  foes, 
Defiance  in  those  glazing  eyes,  despair 
Stamped  on  that  childish  brow,  he  stands  at  bay, 
Heroic  unto  death.     Bright  gleams  the  sword 
That  flashes  green  and  ghost-like  in  his  hand, 
Waving  aloft     A  hundred  darts  whirl  round 
And  strike  him  down." 

That  was  dated  1873 — six  years  before  the  event  took  place. 
Lady  Florence,  on  publishing  it,  stated  that  she  had  dreamed 
it  all  in  1S73,  and  had  immediately  written  it  down — but  she 
waited  six  years  for  its  fulfillment  before  she  gave  it  to  the 
world. 

"  Etincelle,"  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  grieves  at  the  decline  of 
beauty  among  mondaines}  but  she  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
really  scarcer  than  under  the  empire.  "  Only  five  years  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  women  were 
ravissantcs"  She  therefore  believes  that  the  new  fashions 
take  from  the  beauty  of  our  Parisiennes  instead  of  adding  to 
it.  "  The  hair  is  arranged  a  la  grecque.  The  art  is  charm- 
ing, but  does  it  always  harmonize  with  the  face  ?  An  adora- 
ble modern  can  not  resemble  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Necklaces 
are  no  longer  worn.  The  neck  and  chest  affect  the  severe 
nudity  of  antique  marbles.  The  idea  is  superb,  but  our 
necks  have  not  always  the  roundness  of  Galatea's.  A  row 
of  pearls  never  lessened  the  loveliness  of  a  goddess.  Against 
the  white  skin  of  a  blonde  they  are  like  the  sheen  of  diamonds 
to  a  brune." 

The  Lancet  concludes  that  sewers  must  not  be  ventilated 
by  street  gratings,  but  only  by  pipes  reaching  above  the 
houses,  so  that  the  gases  may  mingle  with  the  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  portrait  of  General  Grant,  which  was  commenced  by 
Le  Clear  and  finished  by  Bierstadt,  has  been  placed  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  said  that  when  General  Diaz  learned  what  a  pro- 
gramme of  entertainment  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  Bos- 
ton, he  gasped,  in  Spanish  :  "  Great  heavens  !  If  I  only 
live  through  it  !" 

Count  Von  Moltke  received  the  news  of  his  sister's  death 
two  weeks  ago,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  his  nephew's  wed- 
ding. Curiously  enough,  six  years  ago  he  got  word  of  his 
brother's  death  just  as  he  was  starting  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  another  nephew. 

The  wife  of  a  British  manager  of  some  Mexican  mines, 
being  asked  after  her  return  home  how  she  liked  the  change 
from  pictuiesque  but  dangerous  Mexico  to  humdrum  Eng- 
land, replied  that  the  change  was  well  enough,  but  that  she 
missed  her  escort  of  lancers  when  she  went  out  shopping. 

The  real  name  name  of  Monsieur  Sigismund  Lacroix, 
who  has  succeeded  to  Gambetta's  place  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Belleville,  is  Krzyzanowski.  When  he  was  elected  to 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  he  was  refused  admission  to 
his  seat  because  he  could  not  prove  his  right  to  the  name  he* 
commonly  bears,  although  it  is  only  a  French  translation  of 
the  original  Polish. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  who  was  educated  at  a  public 
school  in  France,  recalls  his  experience  of  forty-three  years 
ago  without  enthusiasm:  "There  was  too  little  recreation; 
the  boys'  brains  were  wearied  by  tasks  of  inordinate  length. 
They  scarcely  knew  how  to  play  ;  when  I  was  twelve  I  did 
not  know  how  to  drive  a  hoop.  The  food  was  poor.  The 
hours  were  too  long.  The  inspectors  were  bullies,  and  the 
sub-ushers  spies,  and  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the 
masters  and  their  scholars." 

The  grand  offense  of  parents,  says  Alexandre  Dumas,  lies 
in  shirking  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  curiosity  of  chil- 
dren. He  dwells  upon  the  heinousness  of  the  time-honored 
practice  of  lying  to  children.  Children,  he  declares,  are  al- 
ways old  enough  to  receive  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
they  ask-:  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stupid  child.  A 
child  may  have  a  more  or  less  prompt  intelligence  ;  it  may 
develop  special  aptitudes  or  antipathies  ;  but  you  will  never 
hear  it  say  a  stupid  thing  as  long  as  you  have  not  deceived 
it,  as  long  as  you  have  not  told  it  a  lie." 

The  French  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  is  a  brave 
sailor,  but  lacking  in  social  tact.  Recently,  through  inad- 
vertence, he  deprived  the  embassy  ball  of  all  gayety  and  an- 
imation by  failing  to  invite  the  dancing  men  among  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  On  another  occasion,  while  at 
dinner  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  he  unluckily  asked  the  Em- 
press if  she  contemplated  soon  returning  to  Gatschina — the 
city  whither  she  had  fled  for  safety  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Nihilists.  French  consuls  say  that  their  difficulties  are  great- 
ly increased  by  social  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, especially  by  the  marked  taste  of  the  latter  for  appear- 
ing in  democratic  circles. 

Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  whose  lamentable  death  in  Borneo  has 
already  been  announced,  was  only  twenty-two  years  old. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  prior  to  his  work  in  Borneo 
both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  mineralogist.  His  research  into 
the  influences  of  gases  on  bacteria,  made  him,  two  years  ago, 
an  authority  on  that  subject.  This  research,  which  lasted 
over  six  months,  obtained  for  him  the  prize  offered  by  Doc- 
tor Frankland,  and  also  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Marcq,  Lille  ;  King's  College  School,  London  ;  the  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  and  the  College  of  Chemistry,  South 
Kensington.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
making  a  dictionary  of  the  Dusun  language,  which,  as  well 
as  Malay,  he  spoke  with  fluency.  His  body  is  to  be  brought 
to  England  for  burial,  and  his  diaries  will  be  collected  and 
published. 

Captain  Carey,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  acquired  un- 
happy notoriety  and  obloquy  from  riding  off  and  leaving  the 
Prince  Imperial  in  his  moment  of  peril,  has  just  died  of  a 
broken  spirit,  at  Kurrachee,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
where  he  has  served  the  last  three  years  with  his  regiment, 
the  Ninety-eighth.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a  distinguished 
officer,  General  Jackson  Carey,  and  came  of  a  Guernsey 
family  which  contributed  many  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors. 
A  few  months  after  he  entered  the  service  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Yucatan. 
When  his  first  regiment,  the  Third  West  Indian,  broke  up, 
he  gained  further  distinction  in  the  Franco -Prussian  war,  do- 
ing duty  with  an  ambulance  at  Tours,  where  he  was  thrice 
taken  prisoner.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  French  society 
of  Secours  aux  Blesse's  awarded  him  the  cross,  the  ribbon, 
and  the  diploma  of  merit.  He  subsequently  passed  with 
high  honors  through  the  severe  examinations  of  the  Staff 
College,  and  as  a  certificated  graduate  went  out  to  South 
Africa  for  duty  with  the  intelligence  department,  where  the 
misfortune  came  which  clouded  his  career. 

After  doing  long  battle  to  preserve  his  well-known  resi- 
dence from  destruction,  Mr. 'Charles  Reade  has  abandoned 
it,  and  "  Naboth's  Vineyard  "  is  for  sale  The  novelist,  who 
has  so  enthusiastically  insisted  upon  the  rusticity  and  love- 
liness of  Albert  Gate,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  roaring 
Picadilly,  has  sought,  at  length,  a  more  complete  seclusion 
in  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  he  is  lucky,  however,  if  he  remains 
long  undisturbed  by  the  speculative  builder,  who  is  particu- 
larly rampant  in  that  once  idyllic  direction.  During  Mr. 
Charles  Reade's  occupancy  of  the  house  at  Albert  Gate  it 
was  several  times  threatened  with  demolition.  At  one  time 
the  site  was  thought  of  by  the  Government  for  the  erection 
of  new  barracks.  Finally,  Lord  Beaumont  made  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  secure  it,  and  the  private  bill  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  effect  his  object  would  probably  not  have  been 
frustrated  but  for  the  determination  of  the  novelist.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  this  attempt  that  Mr.  Reade  had  painted  up 
in  large  letters  upon  the  low  boundary  wall  of  his  property 
facing  Piccadilly  the  words,  "  Naboth's  Vineyard,"  and  the 
house  has  been  known  by  that  name  ever  since. 
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A    FRENCH    OSCAR    WILDE. 


'  Passe-Paxtouf '  Describes  the  New  Pet  Poet  of  French  Society. 


In  this  changeable,  charming,  most  ungrateful  of  cities, 
reputations  are  made  in  a  day,  and  many  of  them  wither 
again,  or  are  destroyed  and  cast  into  the  cold  shades  of  ob- 
livion the  next  morning.  You  can  not  absent  yourself  from 
the  Boulevard  even  for  one  short  month — nay,  for  a  fortnight, 
a  week,  or  even  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours — without  find- 
ing some  new  name  sprung  into  sudden  notoriety,  some  old 
name  growing  unpopular,  some  one  forgotten.  A  year  ago 
Gambetta  was  a  god.  Ten  years  ago  Thiers  was  the  savior 
and  liberator  of  the  territory.  Who  speaks,  thinks,  writes, 
or  troubles  himself  about  either  now  ?  Who  visits  the  spot 
where  Thiers  lies  in  his  narrow  bed,  and  that  other  spot, 
where,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  a  hundred  thousand  French- 
men brought  their  floral  tributes  to  the  feet  of  the  dead  dicta- 
tor? If  you  would  understand  Paris,  you  must  do  as  the 
Parisians  do  :  keep  abreast  with  the  fickle  times,  worship 
the  rising  suns,  forget  the  fallen  favorites,  and  take  fire  at 
every  new  enthusiasm.  On  these  conditions  you  may  call 
yourself  with  justice  a  Parisian,  but  not  otherwise. 

Among  the  newest  of  the  celebrities  which  have  of  late 
arisen  in  this  city,  one  or  two  seem  to  me  interesting  enough 
to  deserve  presenting  to  Americans.  First,  let  me  introduce 
you,  then,  to  the  fashionable  drawing-room  poet  of  the  hour, 
the  lion  of  the  aesthetic  clubs  and  cafe's,  the  latter-day  Bau- 
delaire— M.  Maurice  Rollinat.  M.  Albert  Wolff  evidently 
fancied  he  was  the  discoverer  of  M.  Rollinat,  when,  after 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time  at  Sarah  Bernhardt's,  he  came 
away  and  wrote  that  panegyrical  article  about  him  in  the 
Figaro.  But  Maurice  Rollinat  has  been  a  poetic  fact,  as  his 
friends  and  close  acquaintances  would  tell  you,  for  a  couple 
of  years  past,  if  not  more.  With  the  eccentricity  of  a  true 
Bohemian,  however,  he  has  till  lately  shunned  rather  than 
courted  the  glare  of  public  popularity,  preferring  to  scatter 
his  pearls  of  song  in  cafe's  and  artistic  cabarets,  like  the  now 
famous  Chat  Noir  at  Montmartre.  Here,  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  zither  or  the  mandoline,  he  would  often 
sing  his  wild  or  sorrowful  ditties.  His  audiences  were  small 
but  critical — a  score  or  so  of  brother  poets,  painters,  jour- 
nalists, young  dramatists,  and  the  cocottes,  their  fair  friends. 
Then  from  the  Chat  Noir  his  reputation  gradually  spread, 
till  he  was  introduced  to  the  delightful  salons  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  Wolff  wrote  his  eulogy  in  the  Figaro,  and  the 
dull-eared  public  awoke  one  morning  to  learn  that  France 
was  the  richer  by  another  bard. 

Curiously  enough,  all  this  time  Rollinat  had  not  published 
a  single  volume  of  his  poems.  He  was  being  taken  at  his 
friends'  valuation,  half  on  trust,  half  on  the  strength  of  the 
strange  specimens  of  his  power  he  let  fall  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  which  he  now  began  to  frequent.  This  is  such  an 
utter  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  things  that  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  noting.  After  having  been  magnificently  be- 
puffed  (malicious  tongues  say  not  without  some  one  having 
to  pay  for  it),  he  at  last,  a  few  weeks  ago  only,  published  his 
first  book,  under  the  suggestive  title  of  "  Les  Nevroses."  A 
new  name  and  a  new  singer:  "Les  Nevroses" — that  is  to 
say,  the  passionate  outpourings  of  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
overstrung  to  an  unhealthy  pitch;  the  morbid  fancies  of  a 
male  hysteric,  set  out  in  tuneful  metre  ;  the  epileptic  erotism 
of  a  effeminate  adolescent  contained  and  given  shape  in  verse. 
It  proved  to  be  a  lugubrious  and  a  lascivious  book  altogether, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  the  quaint,  dark  fantasy  of  Edgar  Poe 
in  it,  a  stronger  dash  of  Algernon  Swinburne,  and,  stronger 
than  all,  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai," 
Charles  Baudelaire.  The  young  poet  was  much  more  re 
markable  for  his  rhyme  than  his  reason.  His  brain  ran  riot 
among  all  manner  of  sensual  fancies.  His  muse  was  in  turn 
caressing  and  amorous  as  an  eastern  bride  ;  gloomy  and 
fetid  as  a  charnel-house  ;  grotesque  and  diabolical  as  the 
hideous  carved  monsters  that  grin  at  you  from  the  top  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  or  St.  Eustache. 

I  was  talking  about  Maurice  Rollinat  this  very  afternoon 
to  Oscar  Wilde,  who  is  still  lolling  luxuriously  at  the  Hotel 
Voltaire,  putting  his  new  play  into  shape,  and  meditating 
Vol.  I.  of  his  "American  Impressions."  Oscar  seemed  en- 
aoiored  of  Maurice  (which  was  only  natural,  seeing  how 
many  points  they  have  in  common — beginning  with,  let  us 
say,  self-consciousness),  but  set  him  below  Baudelaire. 

"  Rollinat  is — er — quite — er — modern  in  form — er — as  well 
as  in  spirit,"  murmured  Oscar,  caressing  his  jeweled  fingers 
the  while,  "  and  rather — er — weak.  Baudelaire,  while — er — 
modern  in  spirit,  is — er — so  gloriously — er — antique  in — er — 
form." 

"  II  adu  talent,  e'normement  du  talent,  mais  ce  n'est  pas 
une  nature  franche  ! "  was  the  opinion  passed  upon  him  in 
conversation  with  me  the  other  day  by  a  very  much  greater 
man  than  Oscar. 

I  met  Maurice  Rollinat  for  the  first  time  at  Alphonse  Dau- 
det's.  (What  purely  and  wholly  delightful  soirees  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Daudet  give,  by  the  by  !  I  may  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  about  them  one  of  these  days).  The  last 
■  echoes  of  a  sonata  had  died  away ;  the  parterre  of  tastefully 
dressed  ladies  that  filled  the  drawing-room  was  buzzing  ad- 
miration of  some  pianist  who  had  just  risen  ;  we  men  were 
smoking  and  cha.ting  away  rather  noisily  in  the  adjoining 
study,  where  Edmond  de  Goncourt  had  been  telling  us  about 
the  new  novel  he  was  writing,  and  Hollmann,  the  King  of 
Holland's  violoncellist,  was  with  religious  care  unpacking 
the  new  instrument  he  paid  ten  thousand  francs  for  lately  ; 
when  a  hush  !  h'sh  !  went  round,  and  sudden  silence  fell 
upon  the  assembled  company.  The  married  ladies  glanced 
unutterable  expectation  at  each  other.  The  timid  virgins 
blushed,  and  looked  oddly  conscious.  And  at  last  a  young 
fellow,  rather  slovenly  in  his  dress,  stepped  to  the  vacant 
seat  at  the  piano,  pushed  his  tumbled  black  locks  back  care- 
lessly from  his  broad,  intellectual  forehead,  plucked  nervous- 
ly once  or  twice  at  his  long'  mustache,  ran  his  fingers  lightly 
over  the  keys,  and  broke  into  lugubrious  song.  This  was 
Maurire  Rollinat.  The  verses  (and,  I  suspect,  the  setting 
also)  were  his  own.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  they 
were  about,  for  the  morbid  music  monopolized  my  ears. 

We  all  felt  very  gruesome  and  qualmish  when  it  was  fin- 
ished ;  and  the  ladies  shivered  a  little,  as  though  they  had 
had  a  charmingly  disagreeable  new  imprets:on  'l  Oh,  do 
let  us  hear  something  else  ! "  they  exclaimed  in  chorus ;  and 


this  time  Maurice,  changing  his  mood  with  the  rapidity  and 
ease  of  a  practiced  actor,  glided  into  a  pretty,  passionate 
Arab  love  duo,  singing  alternately  in  his  natural  voice  and 
in  an  exquisitely  modulated  falsetto,  as  he  came  to  the  male 
and  female  verses.  He  stopped  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  ap- 
plause, and,  after  resting  for  a  few  minutes,  again  started  off 
in  a  grotesque  key,  suggestive  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe — some- 
thing about  an  amorous  toad  and  a  mad  cat.  And  the  poet 
mimicked  the  animals  he  was  telling  about  wjth  such  life- 
like power  that  it  positively  made  one's  flesh  creep.  Mau- 
rice Rollinat,  by  the  way,  is  singularly  fond  of  celebrating 
the  treacheries  and  loves  of  Tom  and  Tabby.  One  of  his 
most  blood-curdling  inventions  tells  the  story,  for  instance, 
of  a  hydrophobic  feline  which  sprang  upon  the  sleeping 
form  of  the  poet's  mistress,  and  lacerated  the  flesh  with  its 
cruel,  poisonous  teeth.  This  culminating  horror  is  marvel- 
ously  led  up  to  by  an  elaborate  description  of  the  sudden 
apparition  of  two  glistening,  fiery,  jealous  eye-balls  in  the 
darkness,  to  which  the  lover,  never  guessing  the  ghastly 
truth,  paid  no  heed  until  the  fatal  spring  which  filled  his 
mistress's  veins  with  the  maddening  virus.  From  this  exam- 
ple you  will  perceive  that  the  fashionable  drawing-room  bard 
has  a  slightly  diseased  imagination.  He  is  the  very  man  to 
captivate  a  sickly,  sensitive,  hysterical,  passionate  woman 
like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  it  seems  indeed  almost  a  pity  he 
did  not  get  the  start  of  Monsieur  Damala. 

Maurice  Rollinat's  "Nevroses"  has  sold  pretty  well — 
three  editions  have  been  out  already,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall 
have  a  fourth  yet.  But  the  great  public  does  not  "  cotton  " 
to  him  over  kindly.  The  great  public,  you  see,  is  wholly 
and  hopelessly  bourgeois.  Bourgeois-like,  it  feels  instinct- 
ively that  Maurice  Rollinat  is  an  enemy.  He  belongs  to  the 
same  Bohemian  category  as  Cabrion — the  category  of  ne'er- 
do-weels  that  love,  above  all  things,  to  irrritate  and  bait  the 
infamous  and  unappreciative  Philistine.  And  though  Mau- 
rice, and  Oscar,  and  many  another  may  jibe  at  Joseph  Pru- 
dhomme  by  the  hour,  Prudhomme  has  his  revenge  easily  by 
doing  nothing.  He  has  only  to  keep  his  Philistine  purse  in 
his  pocket,  and  not  buy  Oscar's  or  Maurice's  anti-Philistinism. 
In  the  long  run,  unless  Oscar  had  private  resources  at  his 
command,  he  would  starve,  and  so  the  laugh,  after  all,  would 
be  on  the  side  of  Joseph  Prudhomme — the  d — 1  fly  away 
with  him. 

Still  another  social  comet  has  come  upon  the  scene.  The 
person  I  have  in  mind  now,  however,  is  not  (at  present, 
at  least)  in  "society."  She  may  be  there,  though,  ere  long, 
if  the  anarchist  ideas — of  which  she  affects  to  be  an  ardent 
exponent — are  allowed  to  have  free  development  in  France. 
She  styles  herself,  aristocratically  enough  for  an  anarchist, 
Mademoiselle  d'Erlincourt  or  d'Arlincourt,  but  in  point  of 
fact  her  rightful  name  is  far  more  plebeian — in  fact  it  is  plain 
Mademoiselle  Foiret.  In  the  recent  scrimmages  which  dis- 
turbed the  classic  play-ground  of  Parisian  rioters,  the  Place 
de  I'Hotel  de  Ville — once  familiar  as  the  Place  de  Greve — 
there  appeared  one  Sunday,  not  long  since,  the  charming 
figure  of  a  dashing  young  girl,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  of  the  anarchists.  A  buxom  form,  red, 
luscious  lips,  luxuriant  tresses,  and  flashing  eyes,  made  up  an 
ensemble  which,  even  unadorned  by  the  artful  inventions  of 
Worth  or  Redfern  (whom  she  favors  with  her  patronage), 
would  have  turned  a  good  many  masculine  heads. 

This  marvelous  creature  was  no  other  than  the  so-called 
Mademoiselle  d'Erlincourt.  She  manifested  her  love  of 
anarchy  that  afternoon  by  committing  a  furious  and  most 
unprovoked  assault  upon  the  person  of  Citizen  Yves  Guyot, 
the  Radical  Municipal  Councillor,  at  the  Salle  Rivoli.  For 
this  heroic  achievement  she  was  gently  deposited  in  the  con- 
ciergerie,  and  there  she  might  be  even  up  to  this  very  mo- 
ment had  not  the  chivalrous  Citizen  Yves  Guyot  suddenly 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  help  her  to  liberty  by  affecting 
not  to  recognize  her  as  one  of  the  assailants  who  so  nearly 
"did  for"  him  anarchically  at  that  Sabbath  gathering.  It 
has  come  out  long  before  now  (as  you  may  be  aware)  that 
the  anarchism  of  pretty  Fifi  Foiret  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  She  was,  in  fact,  trying  to  get  a  gigantic  "puff"  for 
herself  when  she  fell  foul  of  the  poor  citizen  on  the  twelfth  in- 
stant, at  the  Salle  Rivoli.  Fifi  belongs  to  the  numerous  and 
interesting  class  of  les  femmes  incomprises.  She  herself  has 
always  been  convinced  that  she  is  a  great  actress.  In  her 
younger  days  she  studied  and  distinguished  herself  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  dull-souled  public 
has  been  utterly  blind  to  her  merit  so  far.  After  languishing 
for  a  long  while  in  the  humiliating  obscurity  of  a  cafe  chant- 
ant,  she  found  the  state  of  affairs  intolerable,  and  resolved 
to  make  the  public  give  her  a  hearing.  And  so  she  took  to 
cultivating  Louise  Michel — who,  poor,  well-meaning  creature, 
with  all  her  craziness  is  an  honest  anarchist. 

The  emeute  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  providentially  gave  her 
the  opportunity  she  wanted,  and  she  seized  it — seizing  the 
luckless  Yves  Guyot  mercilessly  by  the  hair  at  the  same 
time,  and  belaboring  him  with  her  coquettishly  trimmed  silk 
and  satin  sunshade.  In  a  few  minutes  she  became  a  Paris- 
ian celebrity.  All  the  city  rang  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  fascinating  anarchist.  Reporters  were  sent  to  interview 
her.  The  magistrate  allowed  her  a  separate  room  in  the 
prison.  The  comic  and  serious  illustrated  weeklies  pub- 
lished her  portrait,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  romance  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Erlincourt  or  d'Arlincourt,  alias  Fifi  Foiret, 
was  a  household  word.  She  has  been  engaged  now,  as  the 
"star  "of  the  Bouffes  du  Nord,  by  M.  Lisbonne,  the  com- 
munist manager  of  that  most  popular,  but  alas  !  unfashiona- 
ble house.  In  a  year  or  less  she  will,  like  Marie  Biere,  have 
marrien  a  Roumanian  nobleman,  or — have  been  totally  for- 
gotten. Meanwhile,  fortune  seems  to  smile  on  Fifi  Foiret, 
and  she  has  a  capital  chance  of  stepping  from  the  humble 
boards  of  the  Bouffes  du  Nord  to  the  Nouveaute's  or  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  -      Passe-Partout. 

Paris,  April  5,  18S3. 


THE    QUEEN'S    GILLIE. 


What  the  World   has  to  Say  about  the  Roval  Servant,  John  Brown. 


The  greatest  English  provincial  paper  is  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury. It  publishes,  besides  its  daily  issue,  an  enormous 
weekly  edition,  which  is  read  all  over  the  north  of  England, 
and  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  weekly  London  Times. 


The  Paris  newspaper  Evenetnent,  of  March  thirtieth,  says  : 
"George   Eliot,  the  well-known  English  novelist,  is  passing 
t*  rough  Paris  in  company  with  several  friends,  among  whom 
1  is  Sir  E.  Scott,  grandson  of  the  author  of '  ^3^0.06.' " 


The  morning  after  John  Brown's  death  two  of  the  leading 
London  journals  devoted  two  columns  of  space  each  to  his 
life — twice  as  much  as  sufficed  for  Anthony  Trollope,  Green 
the  historian,  or  Prince  Gortschakoff.  Concerning  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Queen,  the  London  Standard  remarks  : 

Nothing  escaped  the  quick,  piercing  eyes,  which,  beneath  the  shelter 
of  their  shaggy  brows,  glanced  now  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that. 
When,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  Queen's  horses  became 
restless,  as  the  royal  equipage  was  proceeding  westward  from  Picca- 
dilly, it  was  fohn  Brown  who  first  perceived  ihe  possible  danger,  and 
who,  by  his  prompt  action,  averted  any  mischievous  consequences.  In 
the  same  way,  when  a  crazy  bystander  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Queen's  car- 
riage, as  it  was  leaving  Windsor  station,  John  Brown  had  a  tight  grasp 
on  the  criminal  maniac  belore  he  was  secured  by  the  police.  He  first 
became  indispensable  to  the  Queen  in  the  capacity  of  pony-leader,  and 
it  was  his  proved  qualifications  for  this  office  which  had  caused  the 
Prince  Consort  to  select  him.  He  had  only  been  in  the  ioyal  house- 
hold some  three  years  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
useful  on  an  emergency  he  could  be.  The  Queen  had  arranged  to 
travel  to  London  on  a  certain  day  in  the  depth  of  winter.  When  the 
morning  of  her  departure  arrived  the  ordinary  road  was  blocked  by 
snow.  Brown  had  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  had 
stationed  men  at  different  points  along  an  alternative  route,  who,  by 
dint  of  laboring  all  night,  had  kept  the  passage  free.  He  traveled  be- 
tween London  and  Balmoral,  and  Balmoral  and  London,  and  once  be- 
tween London  and  Baveno — when,  three  years  ago,  her  majesty  visited 
the  Italian  lakes — as  the  custodian  of  state  documents.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  considerable  education,  and  during  the  last  tew  years  he  had  ac- 
quired a  fair  knowledge  of  German.  He  was  as  skillful  in  all  de- 
tails of  business  as  he  was  loyal  to  the  sovereign  whom  he  served  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  add  that,  honored  with  an  amount  of  con- 
fidence which  is  seldom  given  to  men  in  such  a  position,  he  disarmed 
the  envy  of  those  who  watched  his  good  fortune  from  afar  by  the  un- 
flagging exercise  of  that  discretion  and  thoughtfulness  which  are  the 
essential  ingredients  of  the  quality  known  as  good  taste. 

G.  W.  Smalley,  writing  from  London,  relates  two  interest- 
ing anecdotes  which  were  told  during  his  life  : 

To  others  than  the  Queen  John  Brown  was  not  always  a  very  accept- 
able personage — gave  himself  airs,  said  many.  There  was  a  story  of 
his  holding  out  his  hand  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  railway  platform 
at  Hughenden,  when  her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to  her  beloved  Minister. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  they  say,  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  proffered  greet- 
ing. This  little  anecdote  rests  on  the  reputed  authority  of  a  lady  who 
was  present.  Here  is  another  which  I  know  to  be  true :  A  servants' 
ball  was  given  some  years  since  at  B  dmoral,  guests  and  members  of 
the  royal  household,  as  the  custom  is  on  such  occasions,  taking  part. 
Among  the  dances  was  some  sort  of  competitive  Highland  reel,  wherein 
the  object  of  each  performer  is  to  dance  down  all  the  rest ;  to  which  end 
it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  disconcert  and  even  totally  upset  a  rival  by 
an  adroit  twist  of  the  hip,  the  elbow  perhaps  assisting.  Now,  John 
Brown  was  a  proficient  in  this  sport,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  carry  off 
the  palm  and  outlast  all  adversaries,  to  ihe  great  contentment  of  the 
Queen,  who  looked  on.  But  there  chanced  upon  this  occasion  to  be 
present  a  certain  gentleman  skillful  at  this  dancing  business,  and  cun- 
ning withal.  He,  watching  his  chance  when  all  but  himself  and  the 
faithful  John  Brown  had  quitted  or  been  driven  from  the  floor,  by  a 
sudden  but  quite  lawful  stratagem  overthrew  the  Queen's  favorite,  who 
fell  at  her  feet,  and  so  was  balked  of  the  distinction  of  victory  on  which 
he  and  his  sovereign  alike  had  set  their  hearts.  The  victor  paid  dearly 
for  his  triumph.  Before  this  little  incident  he  had  been  high  in  the 
favor  of  his  royal  mistress ;  used  to  be  sent  for  of  an  evening  to  the 
royal  apartment,  where  talk  and  music  were  to  be  had,  and  enjoyed  the 
marks  of  the  Queen's  esteem.  But  after  he  had  thus  presumed  to  van- 
quish her  Majesty's  chosen  personal  attendant,  this  unhappy  gentleman 
languished  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace,  and  not  for  more  than  two 
years  afterward  was  he  fully  restored  to  favor. 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 
John  Brown  was  the  only  person  permitted,  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  to  speak  frankly  to  "  Hair  Mahjesty,"  as  he  called  her. 
Perhaps  an  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  Lord  Alfred  Paget, 
whom  one  is  always  expecting  to  hear  calling  the  Queen  "my  dear," 
as  he  does  everybody  else,  but  Lord  Alfred  is  a  privileged  character 
everywhere,  allowed  to  carry  on  like  nobody  else  ;  and  moreover  he  is 
generally  afloat  in  his  yacht.  As  for  John  Brown,  if  the  Queen  had 
been  unhappily  insane  and  required  a  keeper,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  constantly  with  her.  And  it  was  John  Brown  who,  upon 
occasion,  was  man  enough  to  prevent  even  the  heir  apparent  from 
having  access  to  the  sovereign.  The  incident  occurred  at  Balmoral, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  was  faced  by  the 
Queen's  late  good  and  faithful  servant  and  refused  entrance  to  her 
apartments.  But  all  the  reply  that  the  solid  old  Scot  vouchsafed  was 
that  he  was  obeying  "  Hair  Mahjesty's  "  orders,  whereupon  the  Prince, 
feeling  with  his  usual  tact  that  his  mother's  servant  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  gave  way  and  went  away,  like  a.  good-natured  prince  as  he  is. 
Poor  old  John  Brown  was  unquestionably  killed  by  severe  cold  caught 
while  looking  over  the  scene  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie's  alleged  adventure. 
Already  the  ribald  jesters  of  the  clubs  are  making  doggerel  rhymes 
about  the  alleged  outrage  and  the  death  of  the  Queen's  faithful  servant 
in  this  style  : 

"  Who  killed  John  Brown?" 

"I,"  said  Lady  Flory — 

"  With  my  cock-and-bull  story, 

I  killed  John  Brown." 
The  Queen  is  terribly  shocked  by  his  death ,  and  people  are  speculating 
on  the  reception  she  will  give  Lady  Florence  the  next  time  she  sees  her. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes  that  the  French  papers  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  .say  about  him,  as  he  was  a  familiar  sight 
when  the  Queen  visited  Paris  : 

His  air  of  familiarity  rather  shocked  French  taste.  While  sitting  on 
the  rumble  he  often  leaned  forward  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his 
royal  mistress.  No  other  person  at  court  would  have  dared  to  address 
her  without  being  first  spoken  to.  She  appeared  to  enjoy  hearing  him 
speak.  John  Brown  was  shrewd  and  observant,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Queen  to  many  objects  worth  noticing  which  she  might  have 
passed  unseen  were  he  not  authorized  to  point  them  out.  Modesty  was 
not  one  of  his  virtues.  But  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  did  not  turn  his 
head,  nor  make  him  proud.  He  was  very  obliging,  and  was  always 
glad  to  serve  a  countryman.  Tradesmen  who  were  in  his  good  graces 
received  large  orders  from  the  sovereign,  he  was  very  kind  in  recom- 
mending to  the  bounty  poor  and  meritorious  persons.  A  Scotch  lady, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  assures  me  that  it  was  chiefly  to 
prevent  John  Brown  languishing  from  home-sickness  that  the  court  was 
transported  to  the  Aberdeenshire  Highlands  in  the  month  of  May  as 
well  as  at  the  close  of  August.  In  the  Prince  Consort's  time  it  only 
went  in  the  autumn  to  Scotland.  The  royal  family  of  the  Belgians 
offended  the  Queen  by  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  John  Brown. 
He  was  sent  to  dine  in  the  lower  servants'  halL  The  Queen  therefore 
has  never  since,  in  her  many  journeys  to  Coburg  and  Baden- Baden,  set 
foot  in  Belgium.  She  has  invariably  taken  the  inconvenient  Cherbourg 
route,  which  exposes  her  to  a  sea-journey  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  The 
first  time  she  traveled  via  Cherbourg  and  Paris  was  in  1870.  M.  Thiers 
was  President.  He  wanted  very  much  to  wait  upon  her  at  die  Versailles 
Rive  Gauche  Station  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  hour  when  her 
train  was  due  there.  But  she  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  attention. 
The  Due  de  Broglie,  it  afterward  turned  out,  was  uncivil  to  John  Brown, 
and  the  Queen  would  not  enter  into  personal  relations  with  his  chief. 
MacMahon's  representative  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt,  found  means  to  assure  Mr.  Brown  of  his  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. Her  Majesty  was  so  gratified  that  she  halted  at  the  VU- 
lette  St-iiion  of  the  C'einture  Railway  to  enable  the  marshal  (n  call  on 
her.  She  received  him  in  her  saloon-car.  The  Highland  r 
hind  her  chair  during  the  interview,  which  lasted  ten  minutes, 
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THE       ARGONA'UT. 


Avery  large  number  of  people  went  to  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  They  were  a 
gaily  caparisoned,  happy  looking  lot  when  they  went 
in.  They  were  dull,  faded,  and  tired  when  they 
went  out.  Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  spon- 
taneous mirth ;  nothing  is  more  fatiguing  than 
strained  fun. 

The  mind  refuses  to  contemplate  the  strained  con- 
dition of  the  author  of  "  Cheek"  when  he  had  writ- 
ten finis.  It  is  enough  to  have  endured  the  strain  of 
witnessing  two  or  three  acts  of  it.  For,  singularly 
enough,  there  is  a  strain  in  ir.  It  does  not  weigh 
down  with  the  absolute  might  of  its  stupidity.  It  is 
simply  a  log  of  dullness  which  threatens  momentarily 
to  clear  away.  One  feels  that  something  good  must 
be  said,  and  that  something  of  interest  must  hap- 
pen, if  you  only  wait  long  enough.  But  it  never 
does. 

People  never  sat  down  in  a  play-house  more  thor- 
oughly well-intentioned  to  laugh.  They  did  laugh 
conscientiously  at  Mr.  Roland  Reed's  nondescript 
costume,  and  with  more  heartiness  at  his  memoran- 
dum book.  Then  they  waited  for  the  humor  of 
"Cheek."  There  was  a  feeble  duty  cackle  now  and 
then  ;  but  before  long  it  became  evident  that  the  star 
was  working  distressingly  hard  to  be  funny,  and  that, 
curiously  enough,  the  audience  was  laboring  just  as 
hard  to  find  him  so.  But  Mr.  Roland  Reed  turned 
his  back  upon  his  talent  when  he  left  the  burlesque 
stage.  Now  and  then  he  hits  a  falsetto  note,  or 
strikes  a  grotesque  attitude  which  is  reminiscent  of 
his  former  greatness,  and  the  audience  rose  to  these 
bits  like  a  trout  to  a  fly,  but  sank  back  to  placidity 
when  he  resumed  character  acting. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Roland  Reed  would  be  as  amusing  as 
ever  if  he  were  well  set  But  the  well-known  article 
which  gives  the  play  its  name  exhausts  itself  before 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  good 
m -aerial.  It  is  not  that  fine,  triple-plated  audacity 
which  passes  current  in  good  society,  and  sometimes 
amuses  people  even  when  it  offends  them.  It  is  a 
blunt,  coarse,  uncovered  article,  too  strong  even  for 
the  emphasis  of  the  stage,  and  hence  unamusing. 
For  real  cheek  is  more  nearly  a  polite  impertinence 
than  anything  else,  and  deserves  setting  in  a  comedy 
rather  than  a  garish,  loud-colored  play  like  "Cheek." 
It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  stars  in  this  kind  of  play 
that  they  are  never  willing  to  be  consistent  Mr. 
Dick  Smythe  is  introduced  in  the  beginning  as  a 
monument  of  cheek.  He  crumbles  away,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  into  a  hero  of  romance,  a  missing 
heir,  an  amateur  detective,  a  lover,  a  dresser,  and  a 
fiercely  honorable  young  man.  As  a  monument  of 
cheek  he  might  make  a  character  study.  In  all  the 
other  r61es  he  is  a  very  commonplace  young  man, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  entire  drama  should 
not  crumble  away  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  with  the 
giving  out  of  cheek. 

Thenceforth  it  becomes  rather  the  story  of  the 
young  person  in  the  queer  gingham  pinafore.  The 
young  person  is  very  ragged,  grimy,  and  tangled  in 
the  first  act,  combs  her  hair  in  the  second  under  the 
influence  of  a  sudden  attachment,  and  advances,  as 
all  these  young  persons  do  in  this  class  of  drama,  to 
a  pretty  Mother  Hubbard  costume  in  the  fourth  act. 
Having  attained  this  desirable  consummation,  she 
sings  a  medley.  They  always  sing  a  medley  in  the 
last  act.  It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  concerning 
the  smill  heroine  in  short  dresses  who  now  abounds 
upon  the  stage. 

This  particular  medley  is  sung  as  a  duet  with  Mr. 
Roland  Reed,  and  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that 
it  accounts  lor  the  young  man  in  the  orchesira  who 
temporarily  displaces  Mr.  Homeier.  It  becomes 
evident  that  he  is  an  imported  leader.  He  has  ap- 
parently crossed  a  continent  to  swing  his  baton  while 
Mr.  Roland  Reed  sings  "  I  was  such  a  beautiful  boy, " 
and  Mr.  Reed  and  Miss  Vaughn  acquit  themselves 
of  the  medley.  Miss  Vaughn  has  a  rather  sweet, 
feeble  voice,  and  a  very  childish  pair  of  feet  in  trim 
ankle-ties.  She  requires  little  else  in  the  very  pale 
part  she  plays  in  this  not  thrilling  drama— not  thrill- 
ing, although  Miss  Agnes  Herndon,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  plays  a  high-pressure,  "forget-me-not," 
Antonia  sort  of  heroine,  in  a  long,  red,  velvet  dress, 
and  swoops  down  in  this  singular  traveling  attire 
upon  a  fat,  comfortable  villain,  who,  suitably  enough, 
is  playing  the  familiar  Tichborne  part  of  the  false 
heir.  Miss  Herndon  is  very  like  Alice  Dunning  Lin- 
gard  in  face  and  voice.  She  would  seem  to  be  a 
niche  above  such  a  play  as  "  Cheek,"  but  for  a  cer- 
tain shortcoming  in  style,  and  is,  in  any  case,  quite 
the  best  feature  of  the  company.  The  company  I 
Does  not  every  one  know  them  by  heart  without  de- 
,  n'-ion?  What  does  that  matter?  Every  one  ac- 
-.  ihem  as  they  are.    One  does  not  expect  to  find 


a  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  a  Henry  Irving  supporting  a 
Roland  Reed.  But  Roland  Reed  was  a  favorite,  and 
people  went  prepared  to  laugh  with  the  old-time 
laugh,  andcameaway  sorrowing.  The  only  comfort 
they  had  was  that  each  and  every  one  of  them,  so  far 
as  heard  from,  perpetrated  the  samejokelet.  "Well," 
they  said,  with  a  uniform  expression  of  dissatisfaction, 
as  they  came  away,  "  the  cheekiest  thing  in  'Cheek' 
is  Roland  Reed  presenting  it  to  an  intelligent  au- 
dience." 

The  ingenuousness  with  which  an  audience  always 
assumes  its  own  intelligence  is  one  of  those  bits  of 
naivete1  in  human  nature  essentially  Gilbertian  in  its 
flavor;  and  the  Gilbertian  flavor,  for  all  that  it 
smacks  much  of  one  sauce— an  absolute  litpralness 
which  never  ceases  to  be  droll— is  refreshing  to  think 
of  after  a  dip  into  the  manufactured  wit  of  the  modern 
mechanical  play.  They  say  every  author  is  bom 
with  one  leading  idea,  which  he  carries  through  what- 
ever he  may  write.  Gilbert  first  saw  fame  and  fort- 
une through  the  shining  walls  of  the  "  Palace  of 
Truth."  A  missing  heir  or  heiress  has  always  been 
the  groundwork  of  Marsden's  fancy,  and  his  romantic 
vein  has  certainly  come  to  a  wall  of  porphyry  in 
transforming  Dick  Smythe  from  a  not  bad  character- 
part  into  an  absurd  object  of  romantic  interest. 
Talking  of  Gilbert,  he  is  to  have  a  new  opera  out 
in  October,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  "  Iolanthe." 

' '  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief"  will  have  run  its 
course  by  Saturday  night ;    all  too  soon,  for  no  one 
is  tired  of  it.      It  grows  more  melodious  with  every 
hearing.     Indeed,  the  swing  of  its  music,  the  beauty 
of  its  mounting,  and  the  perfection  of  the  ensemble 
are  not  all  to  be  taken  in  at  a  single  hearing.     Peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  catch  a  refrain  of  it  here  and 
there.      "The  Conspirators' Chorus"  has  been  nat- 
urally the  first  number  picked  up.     The  fact  that  it 
is  introduced  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  catching, 
and  the  contradictory  idea  that 
"  In  a  serious  matter 
Only  magpies  chatter, 
And  only  little  pigs  go  squeak,  squeak,  squeak," 
is  being   tunefully  circulated.     It  is  being  regretted 
that  the  eccentric  character  of  Mr.  Jay  Taylor's  make- 
up compels  him  to  burlesque  that  rhythmic  address 
to  the  moon,  and  Luna's  non-committal  responding 
triplets,  in  a  voice  which  will  surely  one  day  make  its 
way  out  of  the  chorus. 

In  fact,  people,  having  got  the  hang  of  the  story 
generally  by  now,  have  time  to  turn  to  particulars, 
and  to  signify  their  approval  of  their  favorites,  to 
take  in  all  the  details  of  the  splendors  of  costume,  to 
evolve  the  intricacies  of  concerted  music  and  action. 
There  is  a  subdued  flutter  of  approval  over  Signor 
Perugini's  every  change  of  costume,  a  murmur  of 
admiration  over  the  subtilely  blended  harmonies, 
some  spirited  arguments  over  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
and  a  very  universal  spasm  of  regret  over  the  revela- 
tion of  his  real  name.  There  are  Carleton  and  Peru- 
gini  factions,  for  the  rivalry  this  time  does  not  fall 
between  emulating  prime  donne,  and  perhaps  the 
rivals  gave  their  bettermost  best  with  more  energy 
than  contesting  cantatrices.  As  for  the  ladies,  they 
are  weaker,  for  the  Coltrelly,  though  she  has  a  pretty 
finish  in  acting,  and  a  very  delightful  resemblance  to 
Aime'e  in  the  coiffure  which  accompanies  that  gor- 
geous blue  dress  in  the  first  act,  sings  but  indiffer- 
ently well.  Lily  Post  sings  sweetly  but  weakly,  and 
replaces  her  old  time  flutterings  with  a  statuesque 
immobility,  which,  in  the  part  of  the  Queen,  at  all 
events,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  How  it  will  trans- 
plant itself  with  the  "Merry  War"  remains  to  be 
told. 

French  opera  bouffe  seems  to  have  gone  entirely  to 
the  wall,  and  even  English  comic  opera  bows  before 
the  success  of  the  German.  Even  musical  Italy 
stands  shivering  among  her  chiseled  marbles  and  her 
old  canvases,  while  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
loud  applause  of  an  admiring  world  announces  a 
German  triumph. 

A  flattering  critic,  giving  a  review  the  other  day  of 
the  new  opera,  "  Esmeralda,"  wrote  in  italics  that  its 
3core  was  positively  "  Wagneresque, "  and  gave  that 
as  its  crowning  praise.  Art  is  creeping  northward 
day  by  day,  and  the  world  follows  after.  The  Norse 
mythology  is  better  known  than  the  Greek  in  these 
days,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  are  at  last  highways 
of  travel.  I  have  a  giudge  against  a  Norwegian 
traveler — an  Englishwoman — who  wrote  a  book  the 
other  day  called  "Norway  in  June."  She  has  de- 
stroyed an  illusion  of  childhood,  and  I  can  never  for- 
give her.  I  have  always  looked  through  a  mist  of 
romance  at  the  Vikings.  The  assurance  of  authentic 
histories  and  of  a  lot  of  practical  people,  that  they 
were  simply  and  purely  pirates,  has  not  affected  me 
in  the  least.  I  have  established  an  utterly  unreason- 
able connection  between  Vikings  and  demi-gods, 
partly  because  they  were  both  tall  and  blonde,  and 
partly  because  I  had  a  hazy  idea  that  Vi  and  demi 
meant  the  same  thing.  In  my  secret  heart  of  hearts 
I  have  wished  that  I  could  have  been  born  in  the 
early  centuries,  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  have  married  a  Viking.  But  the  Eng- 
lishwoman who  spent  a  June  in  Norway  has,  by  the 
simple  upsetting  of  the  established  pronunciation  of 
a  word,  toppled  over  the  romance  of  a  lifetime.  For 
a  Viking,  it  transpires,  was  only  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  vik.  My  long,  rolling  i  is  cut  short,  and  my  hero 
becomes,  alas  I  aVik-ing. 

However,  comic  opera  has  not  yet  attacked  him. 
It  has  not  gone  so  far  ^uorth.     Its  home  is  still  in 


Germany,  and  Strauss  and  Von  Suppe  are  its  minis- 
ters. "  The  Merry  War  "  was  given  here  once  as  a 
lager -beer  opera,  but  as  those  representations  scarce- 
ly count,  it  will  receive  its  initial  representation  next 
week  at  thf  California. 

The  evergreen  "  Arrah  na  Pogue  "  holds  its  own 
at  the  Baldwin,  but  the  coming  of  Modjeska  will  in- 
augurate a  new  era  at  that  theatre.  We  are  to  have 
all  our  good  things  in  a  bunch  ;  for,  besides  Modjeska 
and  the  companies  from  the  Union  Square  and  Wal- 
lack's,  the  famous  Wyndham  comedy  company  will 
shortly  open  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  Charley 
Reed  introduces  the  "  dude  "  to  the  stage  at  the  min 
strels.  Betsy  B. 


THE    SPRING    ART    EXHIBITION. 
Opening  Night 

It  has  been  remarked  by  California  artists  visiting 
the  East,  that  in  the  New  York  annual  exhibitions 
pictures  are  disposed  of  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  that  a  walk  through  the  gallery  toward  the  end 
of  the  season  discloses  the  fact  that  nearly  every  pict- 
ure bears  the  legend  "sold"  in  one  corner.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  New  York  exhibition  there  is  a 
special  day,  called  "Buyers'  Day,"  on  which  a  sort 
of  general  sale  is  held.  Last  year  "Buyers'  Day" 
brought  in  seven  thousand  dollars  for  paintings  ;  this 
year  the  result  was  upward  of  eleven  thousand  dol- 
lars. During  the  first  week  of  last  year's  exhibition 
the  sales  reached  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  while 
this  year,  in  the  same  period,  they  amounted  to  near- 
ly twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  figures  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  envied  by  our  California  artists,  who 
would  probably  realize  a  millennium  if  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  could  be  gathered  in  during  their  entire 
exhibition.  Our  California  art  public,  however, 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  the  compar- 
ison for  itself,  and  judging  as  to  how  far  we  are  out- 
distanced in  the  matter  of  good  work.  Mr.  Julian 
Rix,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  East  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  very  kindly  used  his  influence  with  six- 
teen of  the  prominent  New  York  artists,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  each  of  them  to  send  a  picture  to  the 
San  Francisco  exhibition.  Mr.  Rix's  action  in  the  mat- 
ter is  particularly  generous  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  sale  of  his  own  pictures  (to  be 
sent  here  from  New  York)  will  take  place  immedi- 
ately following  the  present  exhibition,  and  that  any 
extensive  sales  would  possibly  reduce  his  own  pros- 
pective harvest. 

Ol  the  sixteen  paintings,  Swain  Gifford's  landscape 
is  one  of  the  best  Although  this  artist  has  been 
termed  a  blind  follower  of  the  French  school,  he  cer- 
tainly has  more  originality  than  is  credited  to  him 
by  some  of  the  critics.  In  the  present  picture  the 
composition  is  simple  and  excellent,  and  the  han- 
dling is  full  of  strength.  Of  the  marine  views,  Harry 
Chase's  ship  leaving  a  European  quay  is  very  fine. 
The  picture  of  some  luggers  beating  into  a  harbor, 
by  Arthur  Quarterly,  is  particularly  good  in  sky 
effects.  Of  the  figure  studies,  Benoni  Irwin's  old 
Irishman,  who,  with  pipe  in  hand,  is  considering  hu- 
man affairs  through  the  glass  of  his  own  philosophy, 
is  the  best  Hovenden  Knight's  picture  of  a  gal- 
lant cavalier  presenting  his  fair  mistress  with  a  be- 
trothal ring  is  full  of  spirit  and  meaning.  The  acces- 
sories of  dress  and  furniture  are  well  worked  up.  E. 
W.  Perry  is  well  known  here  as  a  former  resident, 
and  also  by  many  pictures  of  home  life  which  he  has 
sent  here  since  his  removal  lo  the  East.  He  has  sent 
out  the  study  of  a  sturdy  farmer's  boy,  leaning 
against  an  old  barn  door.  The  pose  and  noncha- 
lance of  the  lad  are  well  expre-sed.  Dolph's  "Cat 
and  Kittens"  are  very  carefully  executed;  the  old 
cat's  head  is  true  to  nature.  Walter  Satterlee  verges 
toward  the  romantic,  and  tells  at  first  glance  a  tale 
of  love.  An  old  gentleman  of  the  last  century  sits 
scrutinizing  the  picture  of  a  young  lady  who  is  evi- 
dently a  daughter— though  perhaps  a  young  wife. 
In  the  background  stands  the  pretty  original  glancing 
coquettishly  at  a  young  artist  who  looks  on  her  with 
eyes  of  love  from  behind  the  old  gentleman's  chair. 
The  principal  merit  lies  in  the  composition  and  char- 
acier-study.  Blashfield's  picture  of  a  young  lady 
meditating  in  a  garden  of  sun-flowers  is  rather  in  the 
decorative  line,  Percival  de  Luce  also  artistically  re- 
presents a  maiden  in  <;weet  meditation.  Of  the  other 
paintings,  F.  W.  Kast  has  a  bit  of  rural  scenery  ; 
Nicholl's  sea-beach  view  is  good  in  tone  and  compo- 
sition ;  Champney  has  a  breezy  hillside  with  two 
children  gathering  nosegays  ;  and  E.  A.  Silva  sends 
a  little  sea-shore  sketch. 

Altogether,  the  collection  forms  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  present  exhibition,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  action  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  fixed  annual  importation  of  the  works  of  the  first 
Eastern  artists  into  our  midst.  This  may  depend 
greatly,  however,  upon  the  reception  given  them  by 
the  buying  public  ;  for  if  a  majority  survive  the  exhi- 
bition unsold,  it  will  in  all  probability  cast  a  damper 
on  the  efforts  of  these  Eastern  art- missionaries.  The 
local  artists  are,  without  exception,  pleased, with  this 
advent,  and  fully  realize  the  advantages  of  a  compar- 
ison of  their  own  work  with  that  of  Eastern  men. 
They  desire  also  to  encourage  the  system  which  will 
render  the  annual  exhibition  a  healthy  competition 
mart,  where  every  artist  has  a  chance  for  himself,  and 
through  whose  means  the  middle-man  with  his  heavy 
commissions  is  dispensed  with. 


Most  of  the  local  artists  are  represented  in  the  ex- 
hibition, with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Wor°s  and 
Tavernier.  neither  of  whom  were  ready  with  the  pict- 
ures on  which  they  are  now  at  work.    Robinson  will 
=end  in  a  mountain  study  later  on.     Beginning  at  the 
left-hand  side,  the  first  picture  which  greets  one  on 
entering  is  Fred.  Yates's  excellent  portrait  of  Doctor 
Stebbins.    Next  comes  a  picture  of  ocean  reef  and 
whirlpool,  "A  Rockbound  Coast,"   by  Coulter.     J. 
Beck  has  a  very  natural  study  in   wild  game.     Har- 
rington follows  with  two  little  sketches — the  first,  a 
boy  shooting  his  first  bear,  and  an  old  and  pictur- 
esque Roman  gateway.    Denny  has  a  fanciful  marine 
view,  entitled  "Declining  Day."  Miss  Hopps's  "In- 
dian Camp"  and  "  A  Studio  Corner"  have  already 
attracted  much  attention,  and  were  noticed  at  some 
length  several  weeks  ago.     Frank  Heath  has  done  a 
very  creditable   piece  of    marine  work  in    "  Point 
Pinos."     He  is  a  graduate  of  the  art  school,    and 
gives  evidence  of  great  promise.     Of  Hill's  two  land- 
scapes, "Lafayette   Brook,   N.    H.,"  will  prove  far 
more  attractive  than    "The  Old   Wood-chopper." 
Yelland  is  particularly  good  in  his  little  view  "Off 
Cypress  Point."     Keith's  charming  "  Home  Among 
the  Redwoods  "  was  noticed  several  weeks  ago.    The 
purity  and  freshness  of  its  peach-boughs  and  the  little 
white  cottage  are  expressed  in  his  best  style.     Miss 
Chittenden  has  found  Nature  in  her  beautiful  panels, 
on  which  are  thrown  apple  and  peach-blossom  sprays, 
"Angele"is  the  head  of  a  pretty  girl,  by  Roullier. 
Of  Wandesforde's  three  flower  pictures,  the  gerani- 
ums are  attractive.    Miss  Hopps's  ' '  Wood  Scene  "  is 
done  in  her  best  style.     Miss  Jennie  Lucas  is  a  pupil 
of  Theodore  Wores,   and  the  master  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  "Study  of  a  Head,"  which  that  lady 
has  executed  with    such   strength    and    exceUence. 
"Eugene"  is  the   charming  and  spirited  study  of  a 
little  French  boy,  made  by  Fred.  Yates.    Underneath 
is  the  study  of  "  A  Human  Hand, "  by  S.  M.  Brookes, 
concerning  the  microscopic  effects  of  which  the  critics 
on  the  daily  press  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  late. 
In  a  "  San  Gabriel  Home  "  Virgil  Williams  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  has  lost  none  of  the  charm  and 
natural  qualities  which  have  ever  characteiized  his 
work.     Raschen  has  made  two  studies  of  Flemish 
burghers,  which  are  grim  and  stately.     "  A  Jersey 
Farm"  displays  to  advantage  the  great  improvement 
which  Julian   Rix  is    constantly  making.      Norton 
Bush  has  painted  a  dreamy  landscape  of  Mt  Diablo, 
as  seen  from  Suisun  Bay.     "  Wearied,"  by  Harring- 
ton, tells  its  own  pathetic  story  ;  the  old  wife,  worn 
out  with  watching  at  the  bedside  of  her  sick  husband, 
has  dropped  asleep  in  her  chair.   ' '  After  a  Shower  "  is 
a  study  of  a  hay- field  by  Keith  ;  it  breathes  of  spring 
and  sunshine.    Clecnewerck  has  done  some  very  note- 
worthy work  in  "A  Scene  in  the  Foothills."     His 
view  of  Pike's  Peak  is  also  good.     Keith's  Mt.  Hood 
contains  fine  effects  in  sky,  and  the  general  tone  is 
excellent.     Narjot  is  represented  by  two  large  panel 
pictures  for  drawing-room  decoration ;  one  of  them 
to  represent  "  Fishing,"  and  the  other  "Hunting.'' 
Miss  Lotz's  superb  head  of  a  "  Shepherd  Dog,"  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Dan.  Cook,  was  noticed  just  after  its  arrival. 
Virgil  Williams   furnishes  another  of  his  delightful 
studies  of  a  Mexican  ranch-house.     Keith's  "  Frosty 
Morning"  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  that  it  has  hung  in  his  study. 
"A  Drizzly  Day"  is  one  of  the  landscapes  which 
Strauss  made  of  Missouri  scenery  ;  it  represents  a  fall 
on    Skilletfs  Creek.      "The  Rivulet,"   byRoulier, 
shows  a  beautiful  girl  bathing  in  a  woodland  stream. 
The  two  Tojettis   have   two  studies  of  heads — "A 
WoundedMoor"  and  "  A  Spanish  Beauty."     "Aft- 
er the  Storm  "  is  a  good  bit  of  marine  study,  made  at 
Monterey  by    Henry   Cleenewerck.      Fred.    Yates's 
"Mouse-trap,"  which  is  now  owned  by  General  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes,  ends  the  main  gallery.     Just  above  it 
is  a  delicate  bit  of  shell  study,  by  Miss  Kittie  Vea- 
sano.     In  the  smaller  room  Brookes  has  two  studies 
in  still-life— "  Quail"  and  "Teal  Duck";  his  "Cock- 
fight" also  hangs  there.     Norton  Bush's  black  and 
white  landscape  of  a  mountain  cascade  has  many 
good  points.     Miss  Eva  Withrow's  three  crayon  stud- 
ies of  old  men  show  many  signs  of  decided  genius. 
This  lady  is  one  of  Theodore  Wores's  most  success- 
ful pupils.     "The  Shepherdess."  by  Bourchard,  de- 
serves especial  attention. 

Roland  Reed  finishes  his  engagement  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  on  next  S  iturdav  night,  May  5th.  On 
the  following  Monday,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  W.  J. 
Scanlan,  the  Irish  comedian,  in  Bartley  Campbell's 
"  Friend  and  Foe." 

CCLXXVI1.— Enlor  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday 
April  29- 
Fresh  Cod  Chowder. 
Boiled  Chicken.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 
Baked  Tomatoes.     Sprouts. 
Breast  of  Veal  boned. 
French  Artichokes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 
Pudding-of  Bananas. 
Apples,  Oranges,  and  Bananas, 
Take  all  the  bones  from  a  breast  of  veal ;  be  careful  not 
to  cut  through  the  fleshy  part;  wash  it  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Have  ready  a  stuffing  prepared  the  same  as  for  boned  tur- 
key.    Roll  it  up  in  the  meat,  s-w  it  tight,  lard  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  saucepan  with  water  enough  to  cover  it.     Cut  up  a 
head  of  celery,  a  carrot,  and  an  onion  ;  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  mace  ;   stew  ihe 
whole  about  two  hours  and  a  half.     Take  out  the  meat,  lay 
it  in  a  baking-pan,  rub  well  with  butter,  dredge  with  flour, 
baste  it  with  some  of  the  liquor,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to 
brown  while  you  prepare  the  gravy.     Take  a  pint  of  the 
liquor,  skim  off  all  the  fat ;  braid  in  with  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  ;  put  it  into 
the  liquor,  stirring  all  the  time  ;  add  a  little  ground  mace  a 
cup  of  cream,  a  gill  of  white  wine,   and  give  it  one  boil. 
Pour  a  little  over  the  meat  and  serve  the  rest  in  a  gravy  tu- 
reen.   Garnish  with  slioed  loraon. 
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"  Salmi  Morse,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"announces  that  he  is  going  into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  will  start  a  New  York  satirical  paper  called 
The  Wasp.  He  once  published  a  paper  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  same  stinging  title.  In  speaking  of  it 
Mr.  Morse  said  :  '  It  took  the  town  by  the  ears.  At 
the  third  number  I  had  a  twenty  thousand  edition, 
and  before  the  thing  was  two  months  old  it  was  the 
standing  sensation  of  the  extreme  West.  It  was 
filled  with  bitter,  stinging  personal  matter  about  every 
body  of  prominence  in  San  Francisco.  1  told  the 
exact  truth  about  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  po- 
sition or  his  influence  might  be.  The  result  was,  the 
paper  was  an  immense  go.  To  be  sure  a  great  many 
called  it  scurrilous  and  vile,  and  a  great  many  libel 
suits  were  raised  against  it,  but  as  a  journal  it  was  a 
triumphant  success.  I  abandoned  it,  though,  when 
it  was  very  young,"  added  Morse,  thoughtfully.  'I 
presume  if  I  had  kept  on  with  it  till  now  it  would  be 
the  greatest  paper  in  the  West.'  I  did  not  ask  him 
why  he  abandoned  a  paper  so  profitable  and  influen- 
tial The  libel  suits  he  mentioned  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  its  suspension.  If  Mr.  Morse 
thinks  a  paper  of  that  sort  will  make  a  go  he  will  be 
as  grievously  left  as  in  trying  to  produce  his  Passion 
Play.  Things  are  done  in  the  wild,  weird  West  that 
are  entirely  impossible  here.  If  he  starts  in  with  vig- 
orous personal  abuse  of  the  eminent  men  of  this  city 
he  will  not  be  threatened  with  horse-whipping  or 
shooting.  The  same  tactics  will  be  pursued  toward 
his  paper  here  as  was  pursued  toward  his  play — it 
will  simply  be  sued  for  libel,  and  that  will  end  the 
Wasp.  Mr.  Morse  is  going  to  write  the  whole  paper 
himself,  and  will  issue  cartoons  and  portraits  every 
week.  By  the  way,  Salmi's  luck— if  he  had  any — 
seems  to  have  deserted  him  entirely.  The  fate  of  the 
play  is  now  as  definitely  settled  as  its  most  enthusi- 
astic opponents  could  desire.  The  mistake  that 
Morse  made  was  that  common  to  men  of  his  class. 
He  professed  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  but  in  real- 
ity he  was  simply  thirsting  for  notoriety  and  money. 
Had  he  come  out  in  a  straight,  business-like  way, 
and  announced  his  intention  to  give  the  play  as  a 
theatrical  speculation,  there  is  little  doubt  thata  large 
portion  of  the  business  community  would  have  stood 
by  him  to  see  fair  play.  But  the  trouble  is,  he  had 
talked  so  recklessly  and  with  such  small  regard  for 
truth  throughout  the  whole  aff  iir,  that  people  have 
not  only  lost  confidence  in  him,  but  have  also  con- 
ceived a  decided  dislike  for  the  man." 


In  1509  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish players  to  Perth,  and  it  is  surmised  that  Shake- 
speare was  of  the  party,  and  then  made  acquaintance 
with  Birnam  Wood.  Only  two  of  its  ancient  trees 
now  remain— an  oak  and  a  plane— supposed  to  be 
one  thousand  years  old.  They  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay.  It  has  been  said  that  Birnam  Wood  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  excursion  to  Dunsi- 
nane.  Larches,  however,  have  been  planted  of  late 
years,  and  natural  birch  covers  some  part. 

The  old-fashioned  custom  among  theatre  managers 
of  getting  up  demonstrations  tor  popular  actors,  wi'h 
publ^hed  testimonial  correspondence  numerously 
signed  by  important  persons,  is  still  lollowed  in  Bos- 
ton. It  was  carried  to  an  uncommon  extent  in  the 
case  of  William  Warren,  the  comedian,  a  few  months 
ago,  when  he  had  a  farewell  benefit.  But  it  seems 
that  he  has  decided  to  remain  another  season  behind 
the  footlights,  and  out  comes  a  petition,  with  four 
hundred  signatures,  imploring  him  not  to  retire. 


The  Hansen  Brothers  are  making  a  good  success 
of  the  Colosseum  in  Okland,  and  draw  crowded 
houses  every  evening.  ' '  La  Pcnchole  "  is  now  being 
pUyed,  with  Miss  Louise  Lester  as  the  beautiful 
singing-girl.  The  eleganic<<siurning  and  well-trained 
orchestra  are  particularly  noticeable. 


—  The  Geysers  Hotel  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  William  Forsyth, 
and  is  now  open  for  the  season.  Among  the  great 
attractions  at  this  popular  resort  are  the  swimming 
baths  of  clear  mineral  water,  together  with  medicated 
steam  baths.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  unequaled 
throughout  the  State. 


—  Major  H.  C.  Dane  will  give  his  popular 

lecture  on  the  *'  Two  Aoratns  ol  America:  Lincoln 
and  Girfield,"  on  next  Friday  evening,  May  4th,  at 
Dashaway  Hall.  This  leclun-r  possesses  a  fine  de- 
livery, and  his  lectures  are  always  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  ability. 


—  The  Terrace  Baths  at  Alameda  have 
opened  lor  the  season.  Messrs.  R.  Haley  and  C.  A. 
Edson,  the  enterprising  proprietors,  have  made  some 
very  extensive  improvements  throughout  the  entire 
establishment.  Besides  thesplendid  system  of  swim- 
ming baths,  there  have  been  added  some  very  su- 
perior accommodations  for  hot  salt-water  baths. 
There  are  single  rooms,  and  rooms  en  state  with 
waiting-rooms  attached,  for  private  bathing,  all  ele- 
gantly appointed  and  elaborately  furnished.  The 
bath-tubs  are  large  and  of  elegant  make,  being  lined 
throughout  with  porcelain.  As  instructor  in  swim- 
ming, Messrs.  Haley  &  Edson  have- secured  the 
valuable  services  ol  Professor  Joseph  P.  Flemming, 
who  has  long  held  the  undisputed  championship  ot 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one  who  is  unequaled  as  a 
teacher  of  the  natatorial  art.  His  celebrated  side- 
stroke  has  won  him  many  a  race,  and  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  every  swimmer  should  be  master. 
Mr  Flemming  will  always  be  in  attendance  to  give 
lessons  to  whomever  may  desire.  The  attendance 
this  season  has  already  far  excelled  that  ol  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  baths  are  constantly  growing  in 
importance  and  popularity.  Their  nearness  to  San 
Francisco  renders  them  especially  convenient  to  busi- 
ness men.  They  are  easily  reached  in  thirty-five 
minutes  from  the  wharf,  which  enables  San  Fran- 
ciscans to  take  daily  advantage  of  their  benefits. 
Added  to  this  are  the  salubrity  of  the  Alameda  climate 
and  the  warmth  of  the  water,  which  far  excells  that 
of  Monterey  or  any  other  bay  on  the  coast. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


HERRMANN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Containing  the  "C<EUR  DE  LION"  MARCH,  composed  by  Madame 
Rive-Kins,  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  to 
take  place  here  in  August;  as  also  a  very  handsome  engraving  of 
the  Jersey  Lily  (Mrs.  Langtry) ;  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
lishers, C.  HERRMANN  &  CO.  (Herrmann,  the  Hatter),  at  336  Kearny 
Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

OPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellentorder,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play-grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FRFE. 


NABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  ft.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents 


—  Miss  Louise  Sylvester  is  announced  for 
a  benefit  next  Monday  evening.  A  number  of  vol- 
unteers will  appear  The  programme  will  commence 
with  "The  Little  Detective,"  and  there  will  be  an 
olio  by  the  Emerson  Minstrels.  Miss  Sylvester  an- 
nounces that  this  benefit  is  tendered  her  "by  the 
ladies  of  San  Francisco."  She  is  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking actress. 

—  Marcus  M.  Henry  announces  a  concert 
by  Miss  Lula  foran,  a  piinist  (fourteen  years  old},  to 
take  place  on  Friday  evening,  M  »y  n,  1883,  at  Piatt's 
Hall.  Miss  loran  will  be  assisted  by  her  two  young- 
er sisters,  Madame  Le  Hardi,  a  soprano  fresh  from 
Paris,  Mr.  William  G.  Cogswell,  Herr  Charles  Goef- 
frie,  and  Mr.  O^car  Herold. 

—  One  of  those  delightful  excursions  to 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  took  place  last  Sunday.  They  area  regu- 
lar institution  now,  and  will  continue  all  through  the 
summer  monihs.  The  train  started  from  the  Town- 
send  Street  station  precisely  at  half  past  seven.  It 
was  crowded  with  a  load  of  happy  excursionists.  It 
arrived  successively  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  a 
little  after  eleven,  and  the  passengers  had  till  half- 
past  lour  for  picnicking  and  bathing  at  the  beach. 
Returning,  the  train  lelt  Santa  Cruz  at  a  quarter  past 
four,  and  Monterey  twenty  minutes  after,  arriving  in 
this  city  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  A  similar 
excuM  >n  will  take  place  to-morrow,  leaving  here  at 
the  same  hour. 


Should  you  conclude  to  go  to  the  coun- 

try,  write  10  Qu^en  &  Goode,  proprietors  01  the  Rus- 
sian River  Hotel,  at  Duncan's  Mills.  A  more  pleas- 
urable trip  can  not  be  imagined  than  to  the  redwood 
forest  whir-h  surn.unds  the  place  on  every  side.  It 
combines  the  unequaled  attractions  of  boating,  fish- 
ing, h'inting,  and  bathing,  and  in  every  way  contains 
more  attractions  for  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  than 
almost  any  other  similar  resort  on  the  coast. 

—  Governess— German  lady,  experienced, 
competent  teacher  of  higher  Engl'sh  branches.  Ger- 
man, French,  music,  drawing,  and  needlework,  de- 
sires position  in  family  or  school.  City  or  country. 
Highest  references.  Address  L.  S.,  Teacher,  this 
office.  ____ 

Coini-g  of  Age. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  learn  of  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  ot  an  old  friend,  and  the  many 
patrons  of  the  Pacific  Bank  will  undoubtedly  be  glad 
to  learn  that  it  has  just  entered  upon  the  twenty-first 
year  ot  its  existence,  with  every  indication  of  contin- 
uing in  its  career  of  steady  prosperity.  This  bank, 
which  is  perhaps  better  known  in  the  interior  than 
any  other,  was  established  in  1863,  and  it  is  to-day 
the  oldest  chartered  commercial  bank  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  has  well  and  honestly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion which  it  enjoys.  The  same  policy  that  guided  ft 
in  1863  still  continues  to  direct  its  business  as  care- 
fully and  safely  as  then. 

Parisian  Bloom  for  beautifying  the  complexion. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  P.edd^g's  Rusma 

salve.     Keep  :l  in  house  in  case  of  accidents.  230s. 

—  Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 

—  Enrich  and  revitalize  the  blood  by  using 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to S- 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  PHYSidAN,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  an  d  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  al  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  wil  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A,  NOYES,  149  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York, 


— "  Buchu-paiba.  "     Quick,  complete  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.    At  Druggists. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


LECTURE 


MAJOR    H.    C.   DANE, 

On  Friday  Evening,  may  4, 

AT    DASHAWAY    HALL 


Subject — "The  Two  Abrams  of  America" — Abraham 
Lincoln  and  James  Abram  Garfield. 


aSg£|j 


5JEARNrST.S; 


OUTHWEST  CORNER   Of    BUSH. 

PROF.  De  FIL1PPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  It* 
son?.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  3  to  8  p.  m. 


s 


MISS  EMMA   HOPF,  CONTRALTO, 

Late  of  Berlin,  pupil  of  che  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Bc-Hn,  and  of  J.  Stockhauscn,  INSTRUCTS  IN  SING- 
'  NG..  Residence,  937  Sutter  Street.  Comrr.UEications 
mov  be  feft  al  Gray's  Music  Store   206  Post  Street. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*■'■*■    in   Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  II.  Mcl'OKMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


FAM  ILI  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

URNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.,  3ro  Stockton  Street. 


F 


GILROY  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old   Favorite  under  Xctv  man- 
agement. 

ROOP  A  TENNANT,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  BS~  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
iz  miles. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Tontine  Investment 
Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The  assets  of  this  Company  are  over  $511,000,000; 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $13,000,000. 
ALEX.  G.  II  ItVES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
Coiufoi'tnblc 
Garments  ever 
oQV  -  el  to  Liidlcs 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail—  LudieV.   $3.25;    Misses',    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Cali  on  or  address 

Sirs.  IE.  91.  OBER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Booms,  326  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REMOVAL. 
J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
Lheir  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for safekeepi ng 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
'-'    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLES Ar B 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  ruin  hd  fuvof, 

FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  S~ 

(Telephone  No. 

146    MARKET 
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STORYETTES. 

A  new  band  was  hired  to  play  at  the  itineral  of  a 
Connecticut  deacon.  They  were  playing  a  slow  and 
solemn  dirge  at  the  grave,  when  suddenly  a  trom- 
bone man  shot  out  with  a  blast  that  startled  the 
hearse  horses,  and  nearly  broke  up  the  whole  funeral. 
The  leader  fiercely  asked  what  he  did  that  for.  He 
replied,  wilh  a  smile  :  "  I  thought  it  was  a  note,  but 
it  wan't  nothing  but  a  hoss-fly  ;  but  I  played  it." 


There  is  a  blind  newsboy  at  Winona  named  An- 
drew, who  sells  all  the  popular  religious  papers  on  the 
streets,  and  the  manager  ol  the  Kellogg  Opera  Com- 
pany got  mashed  on  Andrew  and  gave  him  a  compli- 
mentary ticket.  He  attended  and  was  around  the 
hotel  after  the  opera,  when  the  manager  came  along 
with  Kellogg,  and,  seeing  Andrew,  asked  him  how 
he  Uked  the  opera.  Andrewsaid:  "  Oh,  it  was  bully, 
all  except  the  singing."  The  porter  of  the  hotel  says 
Kellogg  went  up-stairs  four  at  a  time.  She  never 
told  her  love. 


The  proficiency  attained  by  the  colored  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  the  hat-room  in  large  hotels  is 
olten  surprising.  They  will  pass  out  two  hundred 
chapeaux  without  making  a  single  mistake.  A  young 
man  from  Buffalo  was  so  impressed  with  the  perform- 
ance the  other  day  that  he  asked  the  phenomenon 
how  he  knew  it  was  his  hat.  "  Well,  sah,"  was  the 
brisk  response,  "I  couldn't  swar  dat  de  hat  was 
yourn,  sah.  I  only  knows  dat  it  was  de  hat  you  guv 
me."  The  bystanders  smiled,  and  the  youthful  Bui- 
falonian  stopped  the  investigation  right  there. 


Augustus  Sala  de  Smythe  was  coming  home  to 
Chicago  lately  from  Milwaukee,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  some  lady  friends,  who  were  accompanying 
him.  He  espied  a  very  seedy-looking  chap  at  one 
end  of  the  car,  and,  tipping  a  wink  to  the  ladies, 
said:  "See  me  have  some  fun  with  the  old  guy." 
As  he  approached  the  tramp-looking  individual  he 
extended  his  delicate  white  hand,  and  in  tones  of  ap- 
parent joy  sang  out  so  all  in  the  car  could  hear  : 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  I  have  met  you  before,  haven't 
I?"  "Very  like,  very  like,"  replied  the  seedy  man. 
"  But  where  was  it  I  met  you?  I  can't  remember." 
"  It  must  have  been  at  Madison  ;  I'm  the  sheriff  there 
and  haven't  been  out  of  the  town  for  months  before. 
I  am  just  recovering  from  a  severe  case  of  small-pox — 
going  to  Chicago  for  treatment.  Sit  down  and  chat 
a  while."  De  Smythe  disappeared  like  a  lool  with  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  old  gendeman  who  looked 
like  a  son  of  toil  said  to  a  near  passenger:  "  It's  a 
cold  day  in  Wisconsin  when  those  Chicago  children 
head  me  off  for  a  very  long  spell." 


A  clergyman,  who  was  supplying  for  the  day  a 
pulpit  which  was  decked  with  "artificials,"  happened 
to  bring  into  his  sermon  an  illustration  on  the  growth 
of  the  flower  from  the  seed.  To  clinch  the  illustra- 
tion with  the  very  best  effect,  he  reached  to  a  basket 
of  flowers  which  stood  near  the  pulpit,  and  was 
about  to  pluck  from  it  a  pretty  flower.  "  See,"  said 
he,  ' '  the  rich  colors  of  this  dainty  flower.  Note  its 
delicate  fragrance.  It  grew  from  a  little  seed,  no 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin."  Just  then,  with 
thumb  and  finger,  he  laid  hold  of  the  stem  of  the 
delicate,  dainty,  and  presumedly  fragrant  thing,  with 
a  view  to  removing  it  from  the  basket  and  holding  it 
up  to  view.  Great  was  his  sudden  disgust  to  find  the 
stem  made  of  wire  enwrapped  with  green  muslin. 
When  in  the  next  moment  the  horrid  revelation 
dawned  on  his  mind  that  the  whole  basketful  was  a  lot 
of  counterfeits,  he  looked  as  if  green  potato-worms 
had'suddenly  crawled  upon  him  from  out  of  the  pul- 
pit desk.  The  congregation  smiled,  and  the  minister 
pushed  on  with  his  sermon  as  best  he  could. 


A  well-to-do  young  man  recently  married  and 
started  west  on  his  bridal  tour.  The  happy  young 
couple  were  breakfasting  at  a  station  eating-house. 
During  the  repast  two  smart  Alecks  came  into  the 
dining-room  and  seated  themselves  opposite  the 
contracting  parties.  They  were  telegraph  operators. 
By  delicate  poising  of  their  knife  and  fork  they  were 
able  to  make  sounds  in  close  imitation  of  telegraphy. 
In  the  mystic  language  of  the  key,  one  said  unto  the 
other:  "Ain't  she  a  daisy,  though?"  The  party 
thus  addressed  replied  by  clicking  off :  "Wouldn't  I 
like  to  hug  and  kiss  her,  the  little  fat  angel?" 
"  Wonder  who  that  old  bloat  is  that  she  has  mar- 
ried?" "Some  gorgeous  granger,  I  reckon,"  re- 
plied the  other.  The  groom  stood  it  until  forbear- 
ance ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  when  he  also  balanced  his 
knife,  and  click,  click  it  went,  in  rapid  succession. 
It  was  intelligible  to  the  very  cute  twain  that  had 
recently  made  fun  of  its  author.  When  interpreted 
it  read  :  "  Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
telegraph  line  upon  which  you  work.  You  will  please 
send  your  time  to  headquarters  and  resign  your  re- 
spective positions  at  once.  Yours,  Superintendent  of 
Telegraph." 

A  merchant  who  kept  three  clerks,  each  one  of 
whom  made  his  own  change,  and  had  free  access  to 
the  money-drawers,  was  the  other  day  asked  by  a 
commercial  traveler  why  he  did  not  keep  a  cashier  to 
receive  all  moneys?  "  Cost  too  much,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "But  are  your  clerks  honest?"  "Perfectly 
honest."  "Have  you  any  objection  to  my  trying 
them  ?  "  "  Certainly  not ;  go  ahead  in  any  way  you 
wish."  The  traveler  went  away,  but  in  about  three 
hours  he  returned,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that 
all  hear  :  ' '  When  I  was  here  this  morning  I  paid  you 
a  bogus  quarter  by  mistake.  In  case  you  find  it  in 
counting  up  to-night,  layitaside,  and  I'll  redeem  it." 
Then  the  traveler,  accompanied  by  the  merchant, 
took  position  where  the  back-door  and  the  alley 
could  be  kept  in  view,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
out  came  the  head  clerk  and  emptied  a  handful  of 
silver  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  pawed  it  over. 
The  bogus  quarter  was  not  there.  He  returned  to 
the  store,  and  out  came  the  second  clerk,  and  went 
through  the  same  programme.  He  was  followed  by 
a  third,  and  after  he  disappeared  the  merchant  calmly 
observed  :  "  I've  been  waiting  thirteen  years  for  trade 
to  pick  up,  and  I  rather  guess  I'll  try  the  cashier 
system." 


THE     TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

The  Assassins'  Fate. 
Lady  Dixie  sallied  forth 

With  her  St  Bernardie. 
Many  said  the  lady  was 

Awfully  foolhardy. 

But  they  didn't  know  that  dog 

Dined  each  day  on  human 
Flesh,  and  ate  assassins  raw, 

Easily  chewing  two  men. 

Where  are  now  those  murderous  chaps  ? 

In  the  doggie's  inwards. 
Such  is  e'er  the  fate  of  men 

When  they  travel  sinwards. 

— Louiwille  Courier-Journal. 

Two  Lovers. 
2  lovers  sat  beneath  this  shade. 
And  i  un2  the  other  said  : 
"  How  14-8  that  you  bg 
Have  smiled  upon  this  suit  of  mine  ; 

If  5  a  heart,  it  palps  4  you — 
Thy  voice  is  music  melody — 

'Tis  7  to  be  thy  loved  1,  2 — 
Say,  oy  nymph,  wilt  marry  me?" 
Then  lisped  she  soft :  "  Why,  i3ly." 

—  Times-Democrat. 

The  Rumored  Engagement  of  General  Butler. 
They  tell  us  that  Pallas  Athene, 
Who  never  was  reckoned  a  zany, 

When  she  from  her  old  home  was  driven, 
Selected,  in  place  of  the  lost  one, 
The  beautiful  city  of  Boston, 

And  started  a  second-class  heaven. 

The  men  of  that  city  three-mounted 
As  priests  of  Minerva  are  counted, 

And  that  is  ihe  height  of  their  glory. 
The  women  are  fitted  to  serve  as 
A  much-improved  style  of  Minervas — 

At  least,  so  they  tell  us  the  story. 

No  serpent  was  ever  yet  subtler 
Or  smarter  than  Governor  Butler, 

Who  hails,  as  it  happens,  from  LowelL 
The  moss-grown  abuses  he  raked  up, 
And  modern  Athenians  he  waked  up 

As  walkers  were  waked  up  by  Rowell. 

Now,  nobody  knows  how  the  Hub  '11 
Get  clear  from  its  manifest  trouble, 

For  Ren  from  his  course  will  not  swerve  a 
Half  inch,  and  folks  fear  he  will  marry 
(A  scheme  which  they  hope  may  miscarry) 

The  goddess  of  Boston,  Minerva. 

— New  York  Sun. 


The  April  F00L 
'Twas  in  the  spring  of  '72 

I  first  met  Bessie — charming  girl — 
Who  caught  me  with  her  eyes  of  blue 
And  hair  of  mellow  golden  hue 

That  wandered  into  many  a  curl. 
One  night  t  asked  her  for  my  wife 

While  comin"  home  from  singin'  school — 
Protesting  else  my  future  life 

Would  be  a  blank  and  dreary  waste. 

From  which  all  sunlight  were  erased — 

"  Yes,"  answered  then  the  pretty  miss — 
I  stole  a  furtive.buming  kiss, 
And  called  her,  in  a  burst  of  bliss, 

My  precious  Utile  April  Fool. 

'Tis  now  the  spring  of  '83, 

And  we  are  married — Bet  and  I. 
I  will  confess,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
She  is  not  what  she  used  to  be — 
My  angel  of  the  years  gone  by ; 
And  when  I  think  of  that  sweet  time 

I  took  her  home  from  singin"  school, 
I  feel  like  weaving  into  rhyme 
This  bitter,  weary,  sad  reflection, 
Resulting  from  profound  dejection  ; 
When  I  went  courting  that  fair  miss 
And  begged  her  grant  me  wedded  bliss 
And  sealed  her  answer  with  a  kiss, 
'Twas  I  who  was  the  April  Fool  1 

— Denver  Tribune. 

The  Damsel  and  the  Hat. 
A  damsel  fair  in  the  parquet  sat, 
And  all  around  hung  a  Gainsboro  hat, 
While  the  bald-headed  boys  sat  just  behind 
Cursing  her  cart-wheel  in  their  mind. 

But  for  them  the  damsel  would  not  stir ; 

Though  it  pleased  not  them,  it  did  please  her ; 

And  she  said  to  herself  behind  her  fan  : 

"Now,  I'm  bound  to  mash  that 'ere  leading  man.' 

Chorus — That  'ere  leading  man, 

That  'ere  leading  man. 

Her  most  histrionic, 

Very  platonic 
Fancy  formed  this  plan  ; 

If  I  am  a  crusher 

To  the  usher, 
Why  not  to  the  leading  man? 

And  each  of  the  boys  expressed  his  mind 
At  the  hat  whose  shadow  struck  them  blind. 
The  baker,  he  murmured,   "It  takes  the  cake  1" 
The  gambler  exclaimed,  "  Well,  what  a  stake  !  " 

The  coal  man  muttered,  "  A  Pittsburg  tow  1 " 

And  the  big-collared  colonel,  "  We've  got  no  show  ! ' 

The  dealer  in  wheat  then  took  in  the  hat, 

And  growled,  ' '  Well,  Id  sell  on  a  margin  like  that  1  ' 

Chorus— With  a  margin  like  that, 
With  a  margin  like  that. 
But  this  too-too-ty, 
Big-hatted  beauty 
Was  blushing  behind  her  fan  ; 
And  little  she  cared 
For  the  boys  who  stared — 
She  had  mashed  the  leading  man. 

—  Western  Liar. 


-  Not  an  alcoholic  beverage,  but  a  true 
and  reliable  family  medicine,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bit'ers. 


TRUE 

Temperance 

Is  not  signing  a  pledge 
or  taking  a  solemn  oath  that 
cannot  be  kept,  because  of 
the  non-removal  of  the  cause 
— liquor.  The  way  to  make 
a  man  temperate  is  to  kill 
the  desire  for  those  dreadful 
artificial  stimulants  that  car- 
ry so  many  bright  intellects 
to  premature  graves,  and 
desolation,  strife  and  un- 
happiness  into  so  many 
families. 

Jtisafact!  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  a  true  non-alcohol- 
ic tonic,  made  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,by  the  Brown  Chemical 
Company,  who  are  old  drug- 
gists and  in  every  particu- 
lar reliable,  will,  by  remov- 
ing the  rraving  appetite  of 
the  drunkard,  and  by  curing 
the  nervousness,  weakness, 
and  general  ill  health  result- 
ing from  intemperance,  do 
more  to  promote  temperance, 
in  the  strictest  sense  than 
any  other  means  now  known. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact  that  many  medicines, 
especially 'bitters,' are  noth- 
ing but  cheap  whiskey  vilely 
concocted  for  use  in  local 
option  countries.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  Brown's 
IronBitters.  Itisamedi- 
cine,  a  cure  for  weakness 
and  decay  in  the  nervous, 
muscular,  and  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  body,  produc- 
ing good,  rich  blood,  health 
and  strength.  Try  one  bot- 
tle.   Price  Si. 00. 


€.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
B5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iroiv 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel. 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 
THE   PRIMEVAL   CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  Iiealtk." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  IO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &Min.  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami   Dealers    In    Gents*    Faraisfttng    Gooflx, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francfsc* 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SFAULDING.  J.  PA1TEESON 


BSAW  MANUFACTUF..- 


i7ind  ig  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  AUCTIONEER. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block, San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ii3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Drnggists'  Glassware. 

OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  29th  day  of  iMarch,  1SS3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  76)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  iuimediai.c!y 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.  PARKER,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


(CHALLENGE      CONSOLIDATED 

^^  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  ban  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1883,  an 
assessment  (iNo.  2)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Statesgold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  ot  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  auvertised  lor  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
men  t,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  ,Cal 


/^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY, 

**'     Location  of  principal  place  of    business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1833,  an 
assessment  (No  n)  of  Fifty  CenLs  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  com,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

rtny  stock  upon  which  Uiis  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  3oih  day  of  April,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  o  :  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco   Cal. 


WILLIAMS,   DIMOND   &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

**■      Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Cunar 
Royal   Mail   S.   S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,   Limited;   The   Manne  Insurance 
Co     of  London :    The    Baldwin    Locomotive  Works ;   Tha 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


"have  aposltlvo  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  Its  U89 
tV>usund90f  cases  of  the  ^orst  kin. I  and  Mtone  star,* Sing 
l.^kvnoim'd.  Tr-de-^.  so  strong  H  my  faith  hi  119  efficacy, 
that  I  will  e«nd  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a ^VAU 
TABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  nny  sufferer.  Gl™^*" 
DreesiP.  0  addrena.  &R.T.  A.  BLOCU&t  181  Pearl  BL,  N.  X- 


AIRBANKS'  SCALES  standard 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods.  Steel  Castings.  Steel  Sliaftins,  Tin 

and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  1  rucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 


401  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«    £•    !£•    A« 

Time  Scliednle,  Tuesday,  March  G,  18S3, 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  A 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LHAVH 
FOR 


9.30  f  .M 
*3.00  P.  M. 
*4-°o  p.  m. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M 

8.00  A.  M 
"4.0°  p-  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A-  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
%*00  p-   M- 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
XO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

•5.00  P.  H. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  p.  :.t. 

8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  7.1. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
■4.00  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
*8.oo  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4-00  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  If. 
*3-3°    p  M- 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez 

. .  Benicia 

.  .Calistoga  and  Napa 

1  Deming,  EI  Paso  >  Express 

\  and  East J  Emigrant. . . 

J  Gait  and  }_via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"      (^Sundays  only 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Marysville  and  Chi  co 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


{Ogden  and  )  Express 
East J  Emigrant 

..  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/Sacramento  )  S  R^^0™" 

,. Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
, .  San  Jose 


.Tehama and  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


.  .(tSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City.. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.IOA.M 
*IO.I,0  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
^12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  SI. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
•8.40  A.  M. 
II. IO  A.M. 

6.IO  A.  SI. 

S.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

7.40  P-  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A,  M. 

3.40  P.  M 

9.40  A.  M, 
•7.40  P.  M, 

7.40  P.  H. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.M. 

•7.40  P.  SI. 

II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"  EI  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  c*6.oo,  *6.3o,  C7.00,  7.30,  cS.o 

8.30,  eg. 00,  9-30j    cio.oo,  10.30;  11.30,  iz.30,   1.30,   2.3 

3.30,  C4.00,  4.30,  C5.00,  5.30,  co.oo,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,9.3 

II.OO,  "*I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA — c*6.oo,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00, 11.00,  12.0 
1.00,    2.00,    3.00,  4.00,    5.00,  6.00,    C7.00,  c*8.oo,    eg.  3 

CII-OO,  C*I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE — 0*7.00,  c*3.oo,  c*o.oo,  c*io.oo,  0*4.0 

0*5.00,  c*6.oo  *6-3o. 
To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,    *7.3o,  8.00,  *8-3 

9.00,  t9-3o,   10.00,  tiO-30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12. oo,  1. 00,  2.0. 

3.00,  4,00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.0a,  6.30,  7.00,   8.00,  9.3. 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.o- 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5-cx 
*5-30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5- 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.c 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11. 3: 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.3 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *$. 21,  *5.si,  6.21,  6.51  C7.2 
7.51,  c8,2i,  8.51,  eg. 21,  9.51,  cio.21,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.5 
1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  C4.21,  4.51,  C5.21,  5.51,  C6.21,  6-s 
7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  0*5.15,0*5.45,06.15,  7-"°.  S.io,  9.1 
10.10,  11. io,  12.10,  1. 10,  2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.i' 
C7.15,   cq.15,  0*10.45. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *7-47,  *8.47,  *g.oo,  *g-47,  *io,4 
*4-47.  *5-»o.  *5.47.     6-47.  *7-*7- 

From  BERKELEY— '5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45,  *8,i 
8-45.  tg^S.  9-45,  1 10. 15, 10.45,  tn.15,  11-45,12.45,  1.4 
2-45,3-45,  4-i5j    4-45,   5-*S,  5-45,   6-i5>  6-45,  7-45,  9-1: 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,  *°-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5   7-4.1 

8.45,  9-45.  io-45,  i-45,  2  45,    3-45,4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45   *6-i 

-45*  *7-'5-  __^ 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,  9-*S,  "-IS,  1.15,  ■ 

5-i5. 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  S.15,  10.13,  ?*-i5,  2-15,  4-ir- 


All  trains  run   daily,  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sun- 
days excepted,     c. — Change  cars  at  Btoadway,  Oakland, 
(t)  Sundays  only  . 


"Standard    Time"   furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers    roi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  oceapies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  Iaraje,  light,  and  airy. 
To*  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
aonrt,  lUnminaied  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  U- 
carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
teatnre  hitherto  auk 00 wn  t*i  »  m^iirHo  liot«*I.. 
Guests  entertained  on  eilher  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  rcstanraiit  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ship  pin  sand  CommissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispntch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H   I. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  iSSz,  and  until 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

_  Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 

(                                                                            \ 

6.40   A.    M. 

tg-30  A.M. 

I 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

9.03    A,  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 

J  . .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  1 

*10.02  A.  M. 

*3-36  r.  m. 

t4-59  p-  "• 

6.30  P.  M. 

1 

6  OO    P.  M. 

tir.45  P.  M. 

I 

♦7.50   P.  m. 

tS.is   P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 

{                                                ) 

9  03    A.    M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
4-25  P-  M. 

}  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  .. -Principal  Way  Stations..  C 

*  I0.02   A.  M. 
3.36    P.    M. 

b.oo  P.   M. 

t8.i5  P.   M. 

10.40  a.  m.  J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  )    "1.0.02  a.  m. 
*3-3Q  P-  M.    (  ..  .Salinas,  and  Mooterey...  )        6.00  p.  M. 


:££{--ras 


llisterand  TresPinos. 


(  Watsonville,    Catnp  Goodall,  \  , 
■  \  Aptos.New  Brighton, SoqaeJ,   V    1°-°2  A"  M" 
_(_(Cam  pCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz  )      6  °°  F-   M- 

I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations  ■■  |      6.O0  p.  m. 


t7-3o  ■ 


)  ..Montereyand  Santa  C:u 
J (Sunday  Excursion). . 


+  8.43  p. 


'Sundays  excepted.     tSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Claia,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $1.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  also  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  S3.00. 


Ticket  Ut-"iCES— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 

R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  i, 

^^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *7.o5, 
tS.15,  '9.20,  tro.25  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i.45,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Sauceliio  Ferry) — f8.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.,  '3.35,  "*5.3o 
t<5-40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.co 
t8-50,  *io,35,  tn.45  A-  M.,  '2.15,  12.25  t4-2j,  "5.20  P.  m! 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— "6.30,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  fo.=o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.50  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35.  5-3°  -P-  M. 

(Sundays;— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M..  12.00  M-,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M.  '     ^  ^ 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M-,  2.30.  4-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  a.ooA.  M.,  i.oo,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  a.i  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


w  K  ji  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  Saucelito 
0««V  Ferry),  lor  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1:1  S  P-  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *t*  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  n.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon 
days    for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  °°- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  51.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...    )    Excursion  Train 
S.I5  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  f  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

F-etuming,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  .7. 50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent, 


=£± 


1  ®w®&mw*M  w.jX 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Jfewarfc,    San    Jose,    Los 

Gato.s,   Clenwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz* 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

■*■  Views,  Bie  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  railed  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8O  A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenj-eville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

£%  Of  I  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt,  Eden,  Al- 
/V»t>"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara.  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4O  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•Olr  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

OX  SBXDAT-*  —  SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  6.25  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA   CRUZ,  and  $2.50 

to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  ASD  ALA.WEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  Hiz-S13 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30—4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 10.00 — 11.30 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6.57— 8.52— 9.52— 10.52— H12.52  A.  M.  ".52— 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52^ — 4.52 — 5.52 — 6.52 — 10.20  P.  M.  bundays 
only,  7.52  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5-45— §6-45— 7-45 
—8-35— 9- 35— 10.35— IT". 35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— a-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35— 1 0.05. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     TI — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  ail  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  -    R-  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL, 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   or  Shanghae. 

ISS3.  18S3. 

c  From  San  Francisco  for 

Steamer  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  April  24th. 

COPTIC Thursday,  May  3d.. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  Julyioth.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEAN  IC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct-  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fonrti 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN",  Gen  1  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Praddent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  tbi-;  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  M. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  ever? 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francis-c. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABBENS,    MH.IS,    MUTES,    AJTB    FIRE 
DEPAKTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

CTTTA    PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 

MAXCFACTCKOe   COMPANT. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Mallese 
Cross,>  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  «'  A  "  Robber  Hose, 
Rnbbcr  Hose,  (Competition,)  Siulion  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  nose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbollzed  *'  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
TAITES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER- 


FACTORY   ON   THE    PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BANKING. 

'THE   NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up S3, 000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4590,000 

Aghncy  atNkw  Yoek. fa  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— Jfew  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 

California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  1 11  i on  National  Bank  ;  St.  Lools,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  Ken  Zealand,  the  Rank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  91.  Rothschild  <fe 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COJVTIJfElVTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

.(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o*"  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  216  Sansom e  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684332  83 

PRESIDENT T.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California.  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  Sl. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Spedal  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


NATHANIBL   GRAY. 


U  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPESU  . 


N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


•erBt  maple  syrup 


The  long-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
onr  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'s  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  if 


ALBERT  MAI 

Agents. 


ft 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

President) 

SanErandsoy 

1863. 

CapHaLStotfc 
Sl.QDOeGQQ.OD 
'Surplus   460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 18S2. 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  XORTOX 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  KROWV  «£  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Eleciio- 
Yoltaic  Belts  and  otlier  Electric  appliance  .-TO 
tiC.V  surferiug  froji  Nervous  Debility,  Lo  61  Vital 
ity,  and  tiuJri.il  Troubles.  Also,  for  Khenuia- 
Usui,  Liver  and  kidney  Troubles,  and  m  any 
ot'ter  diseases.  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
amp  h  let  s  free.    Address 

VOLfllf  KI.LT  CO.,  HarsMill,    1Ii.lt. 


B.    COWBN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE   STAKR-KO'G    CUIIBCH. 


CHARLES  fl.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  30S. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Ueale    Street,   S.  F. 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

"ire  "°d  SAFES 


Burslar-pi-oot 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  O  ET  G 
and  >  ute  VrtO  CO 


HOCSE- 


HULD 


CHESTS 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

3C  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  fcTeatloL 

of  the  age.  PlERCEiSuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AKT-P  AIMED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  Ballet j-  Street. 


A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware  of 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS   BR  OVERMAN    &   CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DOANE&HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade,  Printed  Fabi  ics 
and  Wa-li  Dress  Goods,  comprising  figured  and  plain 
Satteens  Ginghams.  French  and  American  Prints, 
Anderson's  !»cotch  Zephyrs,  etc.  Our  Spring  importa- 
tions are  now  in,  and  comprise  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
Mourning  Goods,  <>loves,  hosiery.  Fancy  Goods,  etc. 
All  very  choice  st>les  and  of  the  finest  qualities. 
Country  orders  promptly  filed,  and  samples  sent  on 
application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 


WIXDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST    STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 


AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 


G.  W.  GLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Homme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINER1 

SAN    FRANOISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
or  rxport. 


M' 


C.  ADOLP1IE  1,9 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


«1  CO.,  Agents. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


W.  LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cummjng,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street    San  Francisco- 
Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  nlttd  up. 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 


Weighs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  three-ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try*  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 
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Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

No.  13  Fremont  Street. 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III.  IV,  V,  TI,  Til,  Till. 
IX,  X,  and  XI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence 
ment  by  applying  at  the  Bttsta&ss  Office,  No  213.  Dupcot 
Street 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  tie  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.      Fnsurpassed    In    style* 
Perfect  In  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  TY.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  GEYSERS 


Picturesque     egion  of  TJnequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

So  Inuulns  Balbs  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  addition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  oners  an  agreeable  change  frcm  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates-     fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

WM.  10K&1TH,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 
SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COUXTT,  CALIFORNIA. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  meoicmal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
hsh  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  tne  sej vices  of 
Mrs.  E.  IE.  Vtorlll,  01  ban  rrancisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pi  easu re-sec kers  and  vaietuoinarians. 

Telephone  connects  withTelegraphat  Kelseyviile.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  largo  &  Co. 's  Express  at  Hotel. 

board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

'lake  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Lloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  HI.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Caliitoga;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyviile,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Dr.  1.  31.  i;.ui>,  Propiietor. 


-ETNA 
HOT    HIUKAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
Uounty-     These  waters   closely  resemble  Lhe  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  enects. 
Board  and  Datli*.  $lo  per  week. 

lhe  ^Etna  springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SAlURLMvS,  atir.  m.,  connecting  with  the 
;.■:..:■:.  train  frum  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:30  P.  .'■:.     Apply  tor  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  county,  CaL 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


ilULLEKV*     OPTICAL     OEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ryTno  Hours  Notice 
ga-     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  tl  or 
^^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  00. 

(EstaMlsbctl  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


DRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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VOL.  XII.    NO.  iS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   MAY  5,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    RANDOLPHS    OF    REDWOODS. 


VI. 


After  her  father's  death  Nina  received  from  her  mother 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  a  portion  of  the 
family  plate,  and  certain  of  Mr.  Randolph's  personal  effects 
which  she  begged  for,  among  them  his  Crimean  medal  and 
his  private  letters  and  papers.  Shortly  after  she  went  to 
New  York  to  live,  and  before  many  months  had  passed 
vague  rumors  were  afloat  in  California  that  her  domestic 
felicity  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  of  such  a  "  deli- 
ciously  romantic"  marriage  should  have  been.  A  San  Fran 
ciscan  whose  business  took  him  to  New  York  returned  with 
the  gossip  that  Doctor  Randolph  had  abandoned  himself  to 
a  life  of  drunkenness,  and  that  it  was  generally  believed  that 
their  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  At  all  events,  no  one  ever  saw 
her.  She  remained  in  absolute  seclusion  in  her  house,  and 
rumor  even  went  further,  and  asserted  that  she  drowned  her 
sorrows  in  her  own  fashion.  But,  after  all,  these  were  noth- 
ing more  than  vague  bits  of  gossip,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  they  died  out,  and  people  ceased  to  speculate  about  her. 
She  had  done  a  foolish  thing,  and  a  person  who  had  deliber- 
ately cut  herself  out  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  could 
not  expect  any  sympathy. 

One  evening  toward  the  close  of  summer,  nearly  two  years 
after  James  Randolph's  death,  Mrs  Randolph  was  sitting  in 
the  library  at  Redwoods,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Winehardt 
and  Fannie  Rohrer.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  sober,  for 
some  of  the  neighbors  had  been  dining  with  her,  and  she 
still  had  the  decency  to  hold  herself  in  check  before  company. 

M  I  wonder  if  we  will  have  any  letter  from  Nina  by  this 
steamer,"  she  remarked,  suddenly,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  she  was  reading.  "  Strange  that  she  did  not  write  by 
the  last.  Wonder  if  it's  true  that  the  dapper  little  doctor 
beats  her  ?  I've  asked  her  a  dozen  times,  but  she  always 
ignores  the  subject  in  her  replies.  Nina  never  did  treat  me 
with  that  confidence  which  is  due  a  mother  from  a  daugh- 
ter." 

"  She  always  was  a  queer  girl,"  remarked  Mrs.  Winehardt. 
"  I,  for  one,  never  could  make  her  out." 

"James  Randolph  spoiled  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Randolph, 
querulously.  "  He  made  as  much  fuss  over  her  as  if  she  had 
been  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Well,  he  got  well 
paid  for  it."  And  she  chuckled  grimly.  "  Fannie,  give  us 
some  music  before  we  go  to  bed  ;  that's  a  good  child." 

Miss  Rohrer  beamed,  and  tripped  t:>  the  piano.  She  would 
have  sung  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  all  the  next, 
without  ceasing,  for  that.  And  she  really  had  a  magnificent 
voice.     She  could  delight  for  hours  at  the  piano. 

She  had  just  begun  her  third  song,  when  she  heard  Mrs. 
Randolph  suddenly  give  vent  to  a  faint  scream,  and,  turning 
about  quickly,  she  saw  the  door  close  behind  the  small  fig- 
ure of  a  woman.     It  was  Nina  Randolph. 

"  I  have  come  home,"  she  said,  wearily,  sinking  down  upon 
a  chair,  after  returning  their  greetings  ;  "  I  have  left  Doctor 
Randolph  for  good  and  all." 

As  she  spoke  Fannie  Rohver  looked  at  her  critically. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  beauty  was  left  to  the  woman  who  had,  a 
few  years  before,  been  the  toast  of  San  Francisco.  Her 
once  beautiful  form  was  bloated,  her  complexion  was  leaden 
and  rough,  her  hair  was  white  about  the  temples,  her  eyes 
were  shrunken  and  dull. 

"  I  have  left  him  forever,"  she  repeated.  "  Look  at  this," 
and  she  opened  her  dress  and  showed  the  still  black  marks 
of  a  man's  hand. 


It  was  not  long  before  the  news  of  Nina's  return  spread 
throughout  the  county,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  all  the 
neighbors  bad  called.  Some  came  out  of  curiosity,  some 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  James  Randolph,  and  all 
■went  away  horror-stricken,  and  the  county  of  one  of  our 
patron  saints  had  something  to  gossip  about  for  many 
months  to  come.     And  gossip  held  high  carnival. 

After  a  time  Nina  and  her  mother  ceased  returning  the 
calls  of  their  neighbors,  and  day  after  day  some  new  rumor 
was  afloat  concerning  the  performances  at  Redwoods.  A 
few  intimate  friends  and  congenial  spirits  came  down  from 
town,  spending  much  time  in  the  Randolph  household,  and 
vague  stories,  gathered  principally  from  servants,  floated 
about  the  county  concerning  orgies  held  at  midnight  which 
would  put  to  the  blush  those  of  old  Rome,  where,  we  are 
told,  the  "  world  was  effete  with  the  drunkenness  of  crime." 

The  ruling  spirit  of  the  home  was  one  Kate  O'Flanagan, 
the  last  of  the  many  maids  who  had  been  hired  in  place  of 
Agnes,  the  latter  having  married  Charles  Cochraine  shortly 
after  Mr.  Randolph's  death,  and  gone  to  housekeeping  for 
herself.  This  Kate,  cordially  invited  by  Mrs.  Randolph  to 
share  the  friendly  bowl,  gradually  got  the  keys  of  the  wine- 
cellar  into  her  possession,  and  in  time  superintended  the 
revels.  She  drank  with  great  moderation  herself,  but  after 
her  advent  the  orgies  were  more  furious  than  before,  and  the 
doctor  was  summoned  in  haste  from  the  neighboring  village 
very  frequently  indeed. 

One  d.»y,  nearly  a  year  a'ter  Nina's  return,  a  man  alighted 
at  the  village  station  from  the  afternoon  train,  and  looked 
about  him  in  some  perplexity.   He  was  evidently  a  stranger; 


but,  although  several  carriages  were  waiting  at  the  depot, 
no  one  seemed  expecting  him.  Jack  Hopkins,  seeing  his 
embarrassment,  and  being  full  of  the  hospitality  for  which 
his  county  was  famous,  alighted  from  his  buggy,  and,  ap- 
proaching him,  asked  if  he  could  drive  him  anywhere. 

The  stranger,  a  gentlemanly  and  rather  attractive-looking 
man,  raised  his  hat  and  replied  gratefully  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Mrs.  Randolph's,  and  that,  although  expecting  him, 
they  had  evidently  forgotten  to  send  for  him. 

Hopkins  indulged  in  an  inward  smile,  and  offered  at  once 
to  drive  him  to  Redwoods.  On  the  way  thither  the  stranger 
informed  him  that  his  name  was  Carter,  that  he  was  Mrs. 
Randolph's  brother,  and  that  she  had  written  asking  him  to 
come  and  make  his  home  with  her  and  her  daughter. 

"They  are  both  something  of  invalids,  I  imagine,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

"Yes,"  replied  Hopkins,  "they  neither  of  them  enjoy  very 
good  health,  and  their  neighbors  see  but  little  of  them." 

As  they  drove  up  the  avenue  and  approached  the  house, 
they  saw  that  the  doors  and  windows  were  all  closely  shut, 
as  if  the  place  were  deserted,  although  the  day  was  warm 
and  sultry. 

"  Strange,"  said  Mr.  Carter, "  very  strange,  that  they  should 
welcome  me  in  such  a  fashion.  I  not  only  wrote,  but  I  tele- 
graphed this  morning.  Dear  me  !  I  hope  they  are  not  se- 
riously ill  ;  but  it  does  seem  extraordinary  that  they  should 
forget  to  tell  a  servant  to  come  for  me.  Thank  you  very 
much,"  as  he  jumped  from  the  buggy.  "I  am  sorry  to  have 
put  you  to  so  much  trouble." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Hopkins,  politely  ;  "  I  am  glad  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  station.  And  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
calling  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  driving  you  about,  and  intro- 
ducing you  to  your  neighbors.  Poor  man,"  he  continued,  as 
he  drove  off,  "  his  rest  will  not  be  that  of  an  infant's  to-night, 
truly." 

At  the  same  moment  a  piercing  shriek  came  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  but  Mr,  Hopkins's  blood  did  not  cur- 
dle, nor  did  he  slacken  the  speed  of  his  horse. 

Two  days  later  he  called  upon  Mr.  Carter,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  offeied  to  drive  him  about  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Carter  looked  pale  and  worn, and  changed  color  as  he  greeted 
Hopkins,  but  accepted  his  invitation,  and  made  a  favorable 
impression  wherever  he  went.  He  was  gentlemanly  and  re- 
fined, although  not  a  man  of  any  particular  individuality, 
and  speedily  became  a  favorite.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  his  neighbors,  and  was  the  edification  of  all  in  matters 
of  religion.  He  went  to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  above  all  others  in  the  responses.  Peo- 
ple pitied  him,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  forget  the 
place  where  he  persisted  in  remaining  from  a  sense  of  duly. 

After  his  arrival,  his  sister  and  Nina  were  occasionally 
seen  driving  with  him,  but  they  were  always  closely  veiled, 
and  maintained  as  strict  a  seclusion  as  before.  Sometimes 
the  woman,  Kate  O'Flanagan,  accompanied  them ;  but  she 
wore  no  veil,  and  had  the  air  of  the  mistress,  and  they  of  her 
servants. 

******** 

It  was  nearing  the  close  of  a  short  December  day  in  San 
Francisco.  The  rain  was  falling  in  a  fine,  monotonous  drizzle, 
and  the  city  looked  spiritless  and  deserted ;  a  few  foot-pas- 
sengers were  hurrying  along  under  umbrellas  which  afforded 
scarcely  any  protection  from  the  penetrating  mist ;  the  street- 
cars were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  hacks  floundered 
along  in  the  mud  and  slush  of  the  worst-paved  city  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  their  drivers  relieved  their  feelings  in  a  fashion 
not  translatable  to  the  polite  ear. 

One  of  the  latter  species,  after  forcing  his  way  with  much 
patience  down  Kearny  Street,  turned  up  Geary,  and  drove 
diiectly  west.  He  had  for  sole  occupant  a  gentleman  who 
sat  upright  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  did  he  appear  to  notice  the 
jolting,  which  was  enough  to  shake  flesh  and  bone  asunder. 
His  coachman  drove  in  labyrinthine  fashion  through  the 
streets  of  West  San  Francisco  ;  then,  leaving  the  city  limits 
behind,  straight  toward  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  and 
finally  drew  up  in  front  of  the  sexton's  lodge.  The  man  with- 
in the  carriage  stepped  out  and  rapped  upon  the  door.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  with  a  military  carriage,  and  closely  cropped 
head,  and  eyes  of  dark  blue,  with  a  dark  circle  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  iris.  He  wore  a  light  mustache,  and  his 
hands  and  feet  were  remarkably  small  and  shapely  for  a  man 
of  his  height. 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  grave  of  Major  Hilton  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  the  sexton  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  It  is  very  late,"  replied  the  man,  dubiously.  "  Can't  you 
wait  until  to-morrow?" 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  gentleman,  decidedly.  "  I  leave 
for  New  York  to  morrow,  and  I  promised  his  friends  that  I 
would  visit  his  grave  before  returning.  I  have  been  here 
several  weeks,  but  my  business  kept  me  detained  in  the  in- 
terior until  to-day.  Here,  take  this  and  come  on.  I  only 
want  you  to  point  out  the  way.     You  need  not  remain." 

The  man  went  to  get  his  hat  with  sudden  alacrity,  and  St. 
John,  drawing  his  overcoat  more  closely  about  him,  and  pull- 
ing his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  followed  him  up  the  declivity 
and  in  and  out  many  of  the  narrow  paths  which  separate 
the  quiet  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

"  There,"  said  the  guide,  suddenly.  "  There  is  Major  Hil- 
ton's grave,  yonder  ;  first  one,  right  hand  side.  Shall  I  re- 
main, sir?" 


"  No,"  replied  St.  John  ;  "  you  can  go." 
He  went  on  by  himself  to  Hilton's  grave,  and  opened  the 
gate  of  the  low,  iron  railing,  went  within  the  inclosure,  and 
laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  the  mound.  He  picked  a 
handful  of  violets  and  primroses  and  placed  them  carefully 
in  a  recess  of  his  pocket-book ;  then  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing down  upon  the  long  mound  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a  short 
sigh,  turned  away  and  passed  without.  As  he  did  so  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  woman.  He  lifted  his  hat  and 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  She  looked  up  with  a  muttered 
word  of  acknowledgment,  but  stopped  short  and  staggered 
suddenly  backward,  and  but  for  St.  John's  arm  would  have 
fallen. 

"  St.  John  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  St.  John  !  " 
He  looked  down  at  her  in  some  amazement,  then  suddenly 
loosened  his  hold  and  put  her  out  at  arm's  length. 
"  Nina  ! "  he  said.     "Is  it  possible  that  it  is  you ? " 
"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  short  laugh,  "it  is  I.     You  did 
not  recognize  me,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  recognize  you." 
He  looked  at  her  dully.  He  tried  to  recail  her  as  she  had 
lived  in  his  memory  ;  the  face  piquant  and  dazzling,  the  fig- 
ure more  beautiful  than  that  of  Venus  herself.  But  in  vain. 
Memory  revolted,  and  never  again  could  he  picture  to  him- 
self the  woman  he  had  loved  other  than  with  a  form  bloated 
and  shapeless,  and  a  face  red  and  unsightly.  Only  the  old 
mesmerism  of  the  eyes  remained  to  tell  him  unerringly  that 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  Nina  Randolph  once  more.  She 
returned  his  gaze  for  a  moment,  and  then,  passing  him,  said  : 
"  Follow  me,"  and  mechanically  he  obeyed. 

She  led  him  on  some  little  distance,  and  then  paused  be- 
fore a  small  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  short, 
narrow  mound. 

"  It  died  six  months  ago,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then,  although  she 
said  no  further  word,  he  paled  slowly,  and,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  railing,  leaned  heavily  upon  it. 

"  Nina,"  he  said,  "Nina."  Then,  after  a  moment,  as  she 
made  no  reply  :  "  I  never  knew  you  would  not  answer  my 

letters  " 

"  I  never  received  them,"  she  interrupted  him.  "  I  never 
knew  that  you  had  written  until  a  year  ago,  when  my  mother 
disclosed  it  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  They  came  into  her 
hands,  and,  after  reading  them,  she  put  them  in  the  fire. 
She  always  hated  you,  because  she  feared  I  might  marry 
you  and  be  removed  from  her  influence.  I  thought  you  had 
deserted  me  and — I  am  here." 

She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  on  the  damp  ground 
and  leaned  her  head  against  the  railing. 

"  I  would  have  married  you,  Nina,"  he  said,  gently,  look- 
ing down  with  pity  upon  the  wretched  creature  at  his  feet, 
the  phantom  of  which  he  had  once  so  disastrously  loved, 
"  and  I  would  have  taken  you  away  ;  and  you  were  young. 
I  think  we  might  have  been  happy  to-day,  and — I  have  nev- 
er loved  ano  her  woman." 

She  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  while  her  eyes  flashed  for 
a  moment  with  their  old  bewildering  light. 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  above  her  head, 
"  what  had  I  ever  done  to  be  the  victim  of  so  cruel  a  fate. 
And — my  God  !  I  am  only  twenty-six."  She  came  closer  to 
him.  "  You  were  in  love  with  me  once,  although  you 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  You  disapproved  of  me,  and 
almost  despised  me,  but  I  had  bound  your  senses  hand  and 
foot,  and  if  you  had  married  me  then  and  taken  me  away 
from  her,  and  dealt  patiently  with  me,  your  happiness  and 
mine  would  have  been  something  above  this  earth." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know.  If  your  father  had  only  told 
me  the  truth  that  day  he  came  to  me,  I  would  have  soon 
gotten  over  the  first  horror,  and  I  think  all  would  have  been 
weL" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  he  had  not  the  courage.  When  he 
found  that  you  had  misinterpreted  what  you  saw  that  night 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confess  the  hideous  truth." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resuming  her  former  tone, 
which  had  a  cadence  in  it  like  that  of  insanity,  continued, 
rapidly  :  "  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  spend  hour 
after  hour  in  my  companionship,  when  the  attraction  was 
for  the  time  as  much  of  the  intellect  as  of  the  senses  ? — when 
no  other  woman  at  a  ball  had  the  power  to  take  you  from 
my  side  so  long  as  I  chose  to  chain  you  to  it  ?  Do  you  re- 
member? Well,  it  is  only  six  years  ago — only  six  years, 
and — look  at  me."  She  pushed  her  hat  farther  back  from 
her  swollen,  disfigured  face,  and  St.  John  gazed  at  her  fasci- 
nated, without  power  to  remove  his  eyes  from  the  sickening 
sight.  All  love  for  her  was  dead,  but  its  ghost  rose  up  at 
the  still,  rich  music  of  her  voice,  and  made  him  writhe  in 
torture.  He  tried  once  more  to  conjure  up  the  beauty  he 
had  known  and  loved,  but  in  vain.  He  tried  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  a  wraith-like,  maddening  figure  floating  up  and 
down  a  garret- room  which  had  suddenly  become  transformed 
into  an  eastern  harem,  but  he  only  saw  an  empurpled  and 
bloated  shape  reeling  back  and  forth  in  a  dusty,  rat-infested 
attic.  The  picture  of  her  which  had  lived  most  vividly  in 
his  memory  was  gone  forever.  He  turned  away  wi.h  a 
shudder  of  loathing  and  disgust,  but  still  of  pity.  He  had 
loved  her,  and  she  was  very  young  and  her  fate  was  a  cruel 
one.     She  laughed. 

"You  will  never  sit  and  gaze  at  me  ag;  .e  a 

thing  of  ancient  fable,"  she  exclaimeH.  isss 

not  made  of  common  clay.     You  will  nev_  that 
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you  would  give  heaven  itself,  if  there  is  such  a  place,  for 
one  kiss  such  as  I  gave  you  that  night  in  the  carriage. 
Fancy  gazing  in  hungry  admiration,  so  keen  that  it  was  mis- 
ery for  the  moment,  at  this  wreck! — of  going  through  weeks 
of  torture  because  this— ha  I  ha  ! — heavenly  form  could  never 
be  yours  because  it  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  a  mad  wom- 
an !  "  And  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  long  and 
loudly. 

St.  John  shuddered  again,  but  made  no  reply.  She  turned 
and  opened  the  gate  and  went  within  the  enclosure. 

"  You  see  it,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  mound  at  her  feet, 
"  I  loved  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  besides  you  and  my 
father  that  I  ever  loved.  I  always  kept  it  near  me.  The 
sister  of  my  maid  took  charge  of  it,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  months  J  spent  in  Europe,  I  saw  it  daily.  It  fol- 
lowed me  to  New  York.  He  found  it  out,  and  when  I  con- 
fessed all,  I  suffered.  But  to  have  kept  it  near  me  I  would 
have  suffered  a  thousand  times  more,  and  when  I  left  him  it 
followed  me  back.  Mary,  for  whose  child  it  passed,  settled 
down  in  one  of  the  cottages  at  Redwoods.  Six  months  ago 
it  died,  and  I — I— am  alone.  My  father  is  dead,  you  are 
lost  to  me  forever,  and  it  is  a  putrid  Thing  beneath  my  feet." 

"  Hush,  Nina,  hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  interrupted  St. 
John.     "  This  is  horrible." 

But  she  paid  no  heed,  and,  throwing  herself  down  at 
length  upon  the  mound,  pressed  her  face  to  the  cold  earth. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  if  1  could  only  see  it  once  more.  If  I 
were  only  beside  it.  Even  that  will  be  denied  me.  I  can 
not  acknowledge  it,  even  in  death.  I  must  lie  beside  my 
father — my  father  whose  heart  I  broke." 

St.  John  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  he  went  within  the  en- 
closure, and,  picking  her  up,  bore  her  without,  and  closed 
the  gate. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go  home  ;    it  is  growing  late." 

"  Home  !  "  she  said,  "  home  !  If  you  but  knew  the  home 
I  go  to.  Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  confronting  him 
once  more,  "  that  the  way  I  shall  die  is  the  way  you  saw 
my  mother  that  night  when  you  thought  she  was — mad?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more,"  cried  St.  John,  turning 
from  her.  "  For  God's  sake,  keep  quiet  unless  you  want  to 
drive  me But  come." 

She  followed  him  as  he  strode  down  the  path,  and  made 
no  further  attempt  to  break  the  silence  until  they  reached 
the  broad  road  leading  down  to  the  entrance.  Then  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  touched  his  arm  timidly. 

"  Philip,"  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her. 

"  Well,"  he  asked,  kindly,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  will  never  see  me  again  after  to-night,"  she  began, 
hesitatingly.  "  It  will  not  be  long  before  I  come  here  once 
more,  and  then  if  you  should  meet  me  as  you  have  done  to- 
night, you  would  not  stop  to  speak  with  me.  You  are  young, 
you  have  all  your  life  before  you,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  a  happy  one.  Your  love  for  me,  which 
caused  you  so  much  wretchedness,  was  but  an  episode  which 
all  men  have  in  their  youth,  and  from  which  they  all  recover." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  rapidly  :  "  My 
life,  as  you  must  know,  is  full  of  misery  and  horror  unspeak- 
able, which  death  alone  can  take  me  from.  Out  of  your 
strength  be  merciful,  and  kiss  me  once  in  memory  of  those 
few  short  hours  whose  corpse  is  now  blacker  and  more  un- 
recognizable than  any  beneath  our  feet,  but  which  contained 
all  the  happiness  I  have  ever  known." 

The  twilight  had  fallen,  and  nothing  but  the  dim  outline  of 
her  figure  could  be  distinguished  through  the  gray,  drizzling 
mist.  All  the  ravages  of  drink  and  wretchedness  were  ob- 
literated for  the  moment  by  the  friendly  darkness,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  magic  of  voice  and  eyes  remained.  He  stooped 
and. kissed  her,  as  she  had  asked  him.  And  as  he  did  so  his 
soul  sickened  within  him. 


When  Nina  returned  home,  the  next  afternoon,  she  found 
no  one  on  the  lower  floor  waiting  to  greet  her,  and  went  di- 
rectly up-stairs.  As  she  reached  the  upper  landing  she  came 
face  to  face  with  her  uncle  and  the  maid,  Kate  O'Flanagan. 
The  latter  was  decked  out  in  one  of  Mrs.  Randolph's  richest 
dresses,  a  scarlet  camel's-hair  shawl  was  draped  about  her 
shoulders,  a  cap  of  point-lace  ornamented  with  pink  bows 
graced  her  head,  and  ribbons  of  various  hues  floated  about 
all  parts  of  her  person.  But  Nina  did  not  notice  the  piracy 
or  the  faint  scream  called  forth  by  her  unexpected  appear- 
ance. Leaning  with  one  hand  upon  the  woman's  shoulder, 
his  face  flushed,  his  usually  scrupulously  neat  dress  in  disor- 
der, the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  upward  in  a  senile  leer, 
stood  John  Carter. 

"Well,  miss,"  he  demanded,  thickly,  "where  have  you 
been?" 

Nina  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  So  you  have  come  to  it,  too, 
have  you?"  she  said.  "We  are  a  fine  household  of  drunkards 
now.     What  an  edification  we  must  be  to  our  neighbors." 

"  Who  says  I  am  a  drunkard?"  exclaimed  Carter,  straight- 
ening himself  up  with  drunken  dignity  and  advancing  un- 
steadily toward  her.  "  I'll  teach  you,  miss,  to  be  imperti- 
nent to  your  elders."  And  before  she  could  save  herself,  or 
guess  his  intention,  he  threw  his  whole  weight  upon  her,  and 
sent  her  headlong  down  the  stairs. 

The  poor  girl  made  a  wild  clutch  at  the  banisters,  but  in 
vain  ;  she  rolled  over  and  over  until  she  reached  the  bottom, 
where  she  lay  quite  motionless. 

The  woman,  who  was  but  slightly  intoxicated,  rushed 
down  after  her,  emitting  a  series  of  shrill  shrieks. 

"  Holy  Mother,  she  is  dead ! "  she  cried,  as  she  picked  up 
the  small  figure  and  carried  it  up-stairs,  while  Carter 
laughed,  and,  reeling  away  to  his  room,  locked  himself  in. 

But  Nina  was  not  dead,  although  frightfully  bruised  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  brandy  liberally  poured  down  her 
throat,  soon  opened  her  eyes.  But  she  was  still  stunned, 
and  mechanically  resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  the  maid. 
The  latter  went  down-stairs,  and  returned  with  a  half  dozen 
bottles  of  brandy,  and  locked  the  door  of  Nina's  bedroom 
behind  her.  In  the  morning  the  bottles  were  empty, 
although  her  gait  was  steady  and  eyes  clear ;  and  before 
night  the  doctor  was  summoned  in  haste  to  the  bedside  of 
Nina  Randolph,  who  was  suffering  from  one  of  her  most 
violent  "  attacks."  There  was  little  sleep  in  Redwoods  that 
for  any  but  Miss  Randolph  and  John  Carter,  who  re- 


Six  months  later  John  Carter  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  din- 
ing-room at  Redwoods,  dividing  his  attention  between  an 
egg  and  the  morning  paper.  The  hand  which  held  the  paper 
was  so  unsteady  that  reading  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  and  his  eyes  were  bleared  and  his  toilet  care- 
less. Few  would  have  recognized  in  him  the  elegantly 
dressed,  refined-looking  stranger  whom  Jack  Hopkins  had 
driven  home  from  the  station  little  over  a  year  before.  The 
door  opened,  and  Kate  O'Flanagan  entered. 

"How's  the  old  woman?  "he  asked,  without  looking  up 
from  his  paper. 

"  She's  dead,"  answered  the  woman,  laconically. 

Carter  caught  up  his  tea-cup,  and,  swinging  it  above  his 
head,  let  it  fall  upon  the  floor  behind  him. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
Come,  Kate,  bring  up  a  bottle  of  your  best  brandy,  and  we'll 
finish  breakfast  together,  and  celebrate  the  old  girl's  exit." 

After  that  day  John  Carter  was  rarely  seen  sober.  The 
neighbors,  who  had  cut  him  long  ago,  rarely  ever  saw  him 
about.  He  remained  in  close  seclusion,  and  when  business 
occasionally  took  him  to  town,  he  was  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  his  sister's  former  maid.  Therefore,  the  world  was 
not  particularly  surprised  when  one  morning  among  the 
marriage  announcements  appeared  that  of  John  Carter  of 
Redwoods  and  Kate  Flanagan  of  County  Cork,  Ireland. 
Some  one  had  asked  the  woman,  shortly  after  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's death,  why  she  did  not  reform  Carter,  as  he  seemed 
so  absolutely  under  her  influence,  and  she  replied  that 
when  her  marriage  certificate  was  once  safely  in  her  pocket 
she  would.  But  after  the  said  certificate  was  in  her  posses- 
sion, past  all  recall,  John  Carter  did  not  reform.  If  any- 
thing, he  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  a  few  months  after 
his  wedding  followed  his  sister  and  niece  to  Lone  Mountain. 
The  woman  took  her  hundreds  of  thousands,  sold  the  Red- 
woods, and  sailed  in  state  for  Ireland.  But  retribution  fol- 
lowed fast.  Within  a  year  she  returned  to  California,  and 
died  in  the  Home  of  the  Inebriates.  The  property  passed 
through  the  hands  of  seven  of  her  relatives,  and  one  and  all 
of  the  heirs  died  of  the  effects  of  drink.  Of  the  Randolph 
thousands,  obtained  through  what  tortuous  ways  none  but 
the  dead  man  can  tell,  there  remained  not  a  dollar.  The 
only  possession  left  him  is  the  vault  which  holds  his  dust. 


L' Envoi. 
In  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  year  1882,  appeared  the  following  : 

WHAT  AM  I   BID? 
An  Auction  Salt  of  Funeral  and  Wedding  Trappings. 

"  What  am  I  offered?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  sell  that,"  said  one  or  two  bidders. 

The  auctioneer  held  up  a  large  walnut  case.  It  contained  a  funeral 
wreath  of  preserved  flowers. 

"  Well,  I've  sold  coffins  at  auction  in  my  time,  so  I  guess  I  can  stand 
this,"  replied  the  auctioneer.     "  What  am  I  offered?" 

He  disposed  of  it,  with  three  other  funeral  mementoes,  very  cheap, 
for  the  bidding  was  dispirited,  It  was  at  the  sale  yesterday,  in  a  Mont- 
gomery Street  anction-room,  of  the  personal  effects,  jewelry,  silverware, 
and  household  bric-a-brac  of  a  once  very  wealthy  San  Francisco  family. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  pioneer,  a  citizen  of  wealth,  and  high  so- 
cial and  commercial  standing.  It  was  he  who,  in  early  days,  projected 
Randolph  Place.  There  was  no  family  in  the  city  whose  society  was 
more  sought  after,  or  who  entertained  better,  than  [ames  Randolph. 

"  What  am  I  offered  for  this  lot?" 

He  referred  to  the  lot  catalogued  as  "No.  107,"  and  described  as 
"Wedding-dress,  shoes,  etc." 

"Don't  sell  that/ "    The  very  old-clo'  man  remonstrated  this  time. 

It  seemed  worse  than  the  sale  of  the  funeral  wreath.  The  dress  was 
heavy  white  satin — had  been,  that  is  ;  it  was  yellowed  with  time.  The 
tiny  shoes  had  evidently  been  worn  but  once. 

"What  am  I  offered?  Make  a  bid,  gentlemen.  I  offer  the  lot. 
What  am  I  offered  ?  " 

"One  dollar ! " 

"One  dollar  I  am  offered  for  the  lot — wedding-dress,  shoes,  etc.  One 
dollar  for  the  lot.     Come,  gentlemen,  bid  up." 

Not  an  old-clo'  man  in  the  room  bid,  and  the  outsider  who  bid  the 
one  dollar  had  the  happiness  to  see  it  knocked  down  to  him. 

"  What  am  I  bid  for  this  photograph-album.  Bid  up,  gentlemen. 
Here's  a  chance  to  get  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  distinguished 
citizens,  their  wives  and  daughters." 

A  gentleman  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  quietly  bid  in  the 
album.  When  it  was  handed  to  him  he  opened  it,  took  out  his  own 
and  the  photographs  of  several  well-dressed  ladies,  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  them,  and  then  tossed  the  album,  with 
the  other  photographs,  in  a  stove,  remarking  :  "  Well,  they  won't  go  to 
the  junk  shop." 

"What  am  I  offered,  gentlemen,  for  this?  There  is  just  seventeen 
dollars  worth  of  gold  in  it.     Bid  up." 

The  auctioneer  held  up  and  exhibited  an  engraved  gold  medal.  It 
was  a  Crimean  war  medal,  which  its  owner  was  once  proud  to  wear. 
There  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  no  money  could  have  purchased  it. 
He  had  risked  his  life  in  one  of  the  Highland  regiments  for  the  honor 
of  wearing  it,  and  after  his  death  it  was  offered  for  old  gold. 

"Twenty  dollars  I  " 

"  Twenty  dollars  ;  twenty,  twenty,  twenty  I  Mind  your  bid,  gentle- 
men. Seventeen  dollars  for  the  gold  and  three  for  the  honor.  Twenty, 
tw-en-ty,  and  going,  going,  gone  I  Seventeen  dollars  for  the  gold  and 
three  for  the  honor  1 " 

In  this  way  an  ebony  writing-desk,  with  the  dead  citizen's  private  let- 
ters, was  sold  to  a  hand-rae-down  shop-keeper  ;  a  tin  box  with  private 
papers  went  to  a  junk  dealer,  and  different  lots  of  classical  music,  some 
worn,  some  marked  with  the  givers'  names,  some  with  verses  written 
on  the  pages,  were  sold  to  second-hand  dealers.  "  What  am  I  bid?" 
The  sale  went  rapidly  on.  Sometimes  an  old  family  friend  would  bid 
in  an  article  as  a  souvenir — a  champagne  cooler,  a  salad  dish,  silver 
tongs,  etc.  But  the  junk  dealers,  second-hand  men,  and  hand-me- 
down  shop-keepers  took  in  most  of  the  goods. 

The  above  articles  were  the  contents  of  a  chest,  and  were  the  per- 
gonal effects  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Randolph,  the  late  daughter  of  the  late 
afames  Randolph,  of  San  Francisco.  She  had  evidently  carefully  packed 
them  away  before  her  death,  and  the  chest  had  been  mislaid  or  over- 
looked, until  it  made  its  way,  intact  and  ten  years  after,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jew. 

ASMODEUS. 

[THE  END.] 


The  French  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  sentimental 
prejudices  against  vivisection.  In  Paris  the  other  day  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  announced  that  he  intended  to  make 
some  experiments  on  quivering  flesh.  For  this  purpose  he 
procured  a  rabbit,  skinned  it  alive,  nailed  it  on  a  board  by 
the  paws,  and  proceeded  to  cut  holes  in  the  wretched  ani- 
mal by  way  of  illustrating  his  theories.  This  sickening  ex- 
hibition took  place  before  a  class  of  young  girls. 


El  Cronista,  of  Panama,  says  the  Count  F.  de  Lesseps 
and  General  Tiire,  of  Hungary,  have  formed  a  partnership 
".a  invisible  until  the  last,  and  before  six  o'clock  on  the   with  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
tig  morning  Nina  Randolph  was  at  rest.  across  Cape  Cod,  at  a  cost  of  three  millions  of  dollars, 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


He  Drives  a  Buggy  and  Wrecks  a  Funeral. 


"  Well,  great  Julius  Caesar's  bald-headed  ghost,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?"  said  the  grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he 
came  into  the  grocery  on  crutches,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
one  eye  blackened,  and  a  strip  of  court-plaster  across  one  side 
of  his  face.  "  Where  was  the  explosion,  or  have  you  been  in 
a  fight  ?  Or  has  your  pa  been  giving  you  what  you  deserve, 
with  a  club  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  wa'n't  no  fuss,"  said  the  boy.  "  It  was  in  the  way 
of  business.  You  see,  the  liveryman  that  I  was  working  for 
promoted  me.  He  let  me  drive  a  horse  to  haul  sawdust  for 
bedding  first,  and  when  he  found  I  was  real  careful  he  let 
me  drive  an  express-wagon  to  haul  trunks.  Day  before  yes- 
terday, I  think  it  was — (yes,  I  was  in  bed  all  day  yesterday) 
— day  before  yesterday  there  was  a  funeral,  and  our  stable 
furnished  the  outfit.  It  was  only  a  common  eleven-dollar 
funeral,  so  they  let  me  go  to  drive  the  horse  for  the  minister 
— you  know,  the  buggy  that  goes  ahead  of  the  hearse.  They 
gave  me  an  old  horse  that  is  thirty  years  old,  that  has  not 
been  off  of  a  walk  since  nine  years  ago,  and  they  told  me  to 
give  him  a  loose  rein  and  he  would  go  along  all  right.  It's 
the  same  old  horse  that  used  to  pace  so  fast  on  the  avenue, 
years  ago,  but  I  didn't  know  it.  Well,  I  wa'n't  to  blame.  I 
just  let  him  walk  along  as  though  he  was  hauling  sawdust, 
and  gave  him  a  loose  rein.  When  we  got  off  of  the  pave- 
ment the  fellow  that  drives  the  hearse,  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
'cause  his  folks  was  going  to  have  ducks  for  dinner,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  back,  so  he  kept  driving  alongside  of  my 
DUggy>  and  telling  me  to  hurry  up.  I  wouldn't  do  it,  'cause 
the  livery-man  told  me  to  walk  the  horse,  for  it  was  a  funeral. 
Then  the  minister,  he  got  nervous,  and  said  he  didn't  know 
as  there  was  any  use  of  going  so  slow,  because  he  wanted  to 
get  back  in  time  for  lunch  and  go  to  the  minister's  meeting 
in  the  afternoon,  but  I  told  him  we  would  all  get  to  the 
cementary  soon  enough  if  we  took  it  cool,  and  as  for  me,  I 
wasn't  in  no  sweat.  Then  one  of  the  drivers  that  was  driv- 
ing the  mourners,  he  came  up  and  said  he  had  to  get  back 
in  time  to  run  a  wedding  down  to  the  one  o'clock  train,  and 
for  me  to  pull  out  a  little.  I  have  seen  enough  of  disobeying 
orders,  and  I  told  him  a  funeral  in  the  hand  was  worth  two 
weddings  in  the  bush,  and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this 
funeral  was  going  to  be  conducted  in  a  decorous  manner,  if 
we  didn't  get  back  till  the  next  day.  Well,  the  minister  said, 
in  his  regular  Sunday-school  way  :  '  My  little  man,  let  me 
take  hold  of  the  lines,'  and  like  a  darn  fool  I  gave  them  to 
him.  He  slapped  the  old  horse  on  the  crupper  with  the 
lines,  and  then  jerked  up,  and  the  old  horse  stuck  up  his  off 
ear,  and  then  the  hearse-driver  told  the  minister  to  pull  hard 
and  saw  on  the  bit  a  little,  and  the  old  horse  would  wake  up. 
The  hearse-driver  used  to  drive  the  old  pacer  on  the  track, 
and  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  The  minister  took  off  his 
black  kid-gloves  and  put  his  umbrella  down  between  us,  and 
pulled  his  hat  down  tight  on  his  head,  and  began  to  pull  and 
saw  on  the  bit.  The  old  cripple  began  to  move  along  sort 
of  sideways,  like  a  hog  going  to  war,  and  the  minister  pulled 
some  more,  and  the  hearse- driver,  who  was  right  behind,  he 
said,  so  you  could  hear  him  clear  to  Waukesha, 'Ye-e-up,' 
and  the  old  horse  kept  going  faster ;  then  the  minister  thought 
the  procession  was  getting  too  quick,  and  he  pulled  harder, 
and  yelled  '  who-a,'  and  that  made  the  old  horse  worse,  and 
I  looked  through  the  little  window  in  the  buggy-top,  behind, 
and  the  hearse  was  about  two  blocks  behind,  and  the  driver 
was  laughing,  and  the  minister  he  got  pale  and  said  :  *  My 
little  man,  I  guess  you'd  better  drive,'  and  I  said, '  Not  much, 
Mary  Ann,  you  wouldn't  let  me  run  this  funeral  the  way  I 
wanted  to,  and  now  you  can  boss  it,  if  you  will  let  me  get 
out,'  but  there  was  a  street-car  ahead  and  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  an  earthquake,  and  when  I  come  to  there  were 
about  six  hundred  people  pouring  water  down  my  neck,  and 
the  hearse  was  hitched  to  the  fence,  and  the  hearse-driver 
was  asking  if  my  leg  was  broke,  and  a  policeman  was  fanning 
the  minister  with  a  plug  hat  that  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  struck  by  a  pile  driver,  and  some  people  were  hauling 
our  buggy  into  the  gutter,  and  some  men  were  trying  to  take 
.the  old  pacer  out  of  the  windows  of  the  street-car,  and  then 
I  guess  I  fainted  away  again.  Oh,  it  was  worse  than  tele- 
scoping a  train  loaded  with  cattle." 

"  Well,  I  swan,"  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he  put  some  eggs 
in  a  funnel-shaped  brown  paper  for  a  servant  girl.  "  What 
did  the  minister  say  when  he  came  to?" 

"Say!  What  could  he  say?  He  just  yelled '  Whoa  ! ' 
and  kept  sawing  with  his  hands,  as  though  he  was  driving. 
I  heard  that  the  policeman  was  going  to  pull  him  for  fast 
driving,  till  he  found  it  was  an  accident.  They  told  me, 
when  they  carried  me  home  in  a  hack,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
everybody  was  not  killed,  and  when  I  got  home  pa  was  gor- 
ing to  sass  me,  until  the  hearse-driver  told  him  it  was  the 
minister  that  was  to  blame.  I  want  to  find  out  if  they  got 
the  minister's  umbrella  back.  The  last  I  see  of  it  the  um- 
brella was  running  up  his  trousers  leg,  and  the  point  came 
out  by  the  small  of  his  back.  But  I  am  all  right,  only  my 
shoulder  sprained,  and  my  legs  bruised,  and  my  eye  black. 
I  will  be  all  right,  and  shall  go  to  work  to-morrow,  'cause 
the  livery  man  says  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  crowd  that  had 
any  sense.  I  understand  the  minister  is  going  to  take  a  va- 
cation on  account  of  his  liver  and  nervous  prostration.  I 
would  if  I  was  him.  I  never  saw  a-  man  that  had  nervous 
prostration  any  more  than  he  did  when  they  fished  him  out 
of  the  barbed-wire  fence,  after  we  struck  the  street-car.  But 
that  settles  the  minister  business  with  me.  I  don't  drive  for 
no  more  preachers.  The  next  time  I  drive  a  minister  to  a 
funeral,  he  will  walk,"  and  the  boy  hobbled  out  and  hung  up 
a  sign  in  front  of  the  grocery,  "  Smoked  dog-fish  at  halibut 
prices,  good  enough  for  company." — Peck's  Sun. 


A  newspaper  in  Rome  tried  to  increase  its  circulation  by" 
giving  every  annual  subscriber  the  right  to  six  hundred 
masses  free  of  charge.  But  the  Paris  Gaulois  has  hit  upon 
a  more  taking  scheme,  and  proposes  to  insure  its  readers 
against  worldly,  instead  of  spiritual,  risks.  Every  annual 
subscriber  has  his  life  insured  for  one  thousand  dollars,  with 
a  smaller  sum  for  injuries  through  accidents  during  the  year; 
and  the  purchaser  of  even  a  single  number  is  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  amount,  if  a  copy  of  the  paper  be  found  on 
him  at  the  time  of  injury  or  death. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FROM    THE    METROPOLIS. 


'  Flaneur's "  Gossip  About   New  York  Dudes  and  Theatrical  Affairs. 


Possibly  you  will  have  "  Freddie "  Gebhardt,  Osmond 
Tearle,  Mrs.  Conway  Levy,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  in  your  city  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for  the  dia- 
gram reporters.  When  Mrs.  Langtry  was  here  the  other 
day,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Washington,  she  and  "  Fred- 
die "Gebhardt  visited  Miss  Langtry  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel.  Miss  Langtry,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  away  with 
a  Mr.  Stone  to  Toronto.  The  sisters-in-law  had  .  not  met 
since  that  escapade  until  Mrs.  Langtry  called  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  the  other  day.  Mr.  Gebhardt  sent  up  his  card 
with  Mrs.  Langtry's,  and  they  were  received.  After  staying 
three  or  four  hours  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Miss 
Langtry  went  back  to  London  with  many  kind  messages 
from  Mrs.  Langtry  to  friends  on  the  other  side.  All  day 
long,  after  they  left  the  St.  Nicholas,  "  Freddie  "  and  his 
love  wandered  about  town,  and  enjoyed  themselves.  Geb- 
hardt was  looking-  uncommonly  well.  I  have  never  seen  a 
man  improve  so  much  as  he  has  in  the  last  six  months.  His 
complexion  has  cleared  completely,  and  he  has  a  ruddy 
color  where  he  formerly  had  a  sallow  and  streaky  skin.  His 
little  eyes  are  much  brighter  than  they  used  to  be,  and  he 
has  gained  considerable  flesh.  Mrs.  Langtry  looked  simply 
beautiful.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  pair  had  dinner  at 
Delmonico's,  with  Dion  Boucicault,  and  for  two  hours  were 
quite  an  attraction.  They  left  for  Washington  together  in 
the  evening. 

Langtry  has  been  played  by  Abbey  as  a  foil  to  the  Princess 
Louise.  He  has  circulated  a  report,  and  it  gained  consider- 
able credence,  that  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Louise 
would  not  visit  New  York  city  because  Mrs.  Langtry  was 
here.  It  would  seem  that  society  here  had  made  up  its 
mind  to  give  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England  a 
superb  ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  a  series  of  din- 
ners and  receptions  that  should  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  Lon- 
don festivities.  She  was  to  have  arrived  in  New  York  on 
the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  and  all  her  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  month's  stay  ;  but  at  the  last  minute  it  was  found 
that  Abbey  had  arranged  to  have  Mrs.  Langtry  here  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Langtry  had  been  received  by  the 
Queen,  and  had  visited  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Louise  was  bound  to  recognize  her. 
New  York  society  has  let  Mrs.  Langtry  severely  alone — has 
cut  her  in  fact.  But  if  New  York  society  entertained  the 
Queen's  daughter,  and  the  Queen's  daughter  recognized  Mrs. 
Langtry,  there  would  be  nothing  for  New  York  society  to 
do  but  admit  Mrs.  Langtry  to  the  warmest  place  in  its  heart. 
The  Princess  Louise  declared  that  she  would  not  meet  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  so  has  decided  not  to  come  to  New  York.  This 
is  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  lie,  and  shows  the  theatrical 
manager  in  his  most  profitable  light.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Princess  Louise  did  not  come  to  New  York  because  she  did 
not  wish  to  do  so.  If  she  wanted  to  come,  the  mere  fact  of 
Mrs.  Langtry  being  here  would  never  have  deterred  her.  She 
is  not  that  sort  of  a  woman,  by  long  odds. 

If  Gebhardt's  example  was  infectious  among  theatrical 
people,  it  also  took  wildly  among  the  dudes  and  brainless 
fops  of  society.  Madame  The'o,  who  has  just  left  here  for 
Montreal,  had  an  experience  with  a  youth  who  was  quite  as 
amorous  and  silly  as  Freddie  Gebhardt,  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, lacked  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  admirer.  The 
name  of  this  youth  is  Sidney  Wright,  and  his  nominal  resi- 
dence is  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  though  he  really  lives  at  a 
small  boarding-house  on  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  gets  his 
letters  at  the  famous  Fifteenth  Street  hostelry.  He  dresses 
with  exquisite  taste,  has  his  clothes  made  in  England,  and 
affects  the  heavy  swell  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  When 
The'o  arrived,  he  went  to  see  her,  and  immediately  fell  dead 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  little  French  opera-bouffe  singer. 
He  attended  every  performance  while  she  was  here,  and  oc- 
cupied the  same  seat  in  the  auditorium  night  after  night,  and 
sent  her  huge  bouquets  of  flowers  as  regularly  as  the  hour 
for  the  performance  arrived.  His  cards  were  always  attached 
to  the  bouquets,  and  naturally  his  name  attracted  Madame 
Theb's  attention.  He  was  presented,  and  called  upon  her 
several  times,  but  did  not  meet  with  an  overwhelmingly 
cordial  reception.  But  his  ardor  was  not  in  the  least  abated, 
and  he  kept  on  sending  her  bouquets.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
put  out  of  his  boarding-house,  and  hunted  to  death  by  the 
American  representative  of  his  London  tailors,  by  cabmen, 
washerwomen,  and  creditors  of  every  size,  shape,  and  form. 
Still  he  sent  the  flowers  to  Madame  The'o,  and  almost  went 
without  food  so  as  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  florists.  Last 
night  she  appeared  in  concert,  and  poor  Sidney  Wright  was 
without  enough  money  to  get  his  usual  bouquet.  Therefore, 
he  went  to  his  friend,  J.  Flemming  Tuckerman,  who  is  also 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  The'o,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  send  Theo  some  flowers  ?  Tuckerman  said  he  had  not 
thought  of  it,  but  he  would.  Accordingly,  he  got  a  sixty- 
dollar  floral  tribute  and  had  it  sent  up  to  the  Casino  ;  but 
just  as  it  was  being  taken  in  through  the  stage-door,  Sidney 
Wright  jumped  out  from  behind  a  neighboring  tree-box, 
and  bribed  the  bearer  with  a  dollar  to  substitute  his  card  for 
f  uckerman's.  The  result  was  that  the  prima  donna  smiled 
on  Wright  all  the  evening,  and  he  followed  her  to  Montreal  in 
excessive  joy.  He  is  there  now,  doubtless  wondering  how 
he  can  get  back  to  New  York  again,  while  Tuckerman  vows 
he  will  have  his  blood. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Miss  Lillian  Russell  said  she 
would  starve  sooner  than  ever  sing  a  note  again  for  Mr. 
McCaull.  The  latter,  at  about  the  same  time,  was  declaring 
that  he  did  not  want  Miss  Russell,  and  threw  out  many  sug- 
gestions which  gave  the  impression  that  he  would  not  care 
to  have  her  services  againyeven  at  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
Now  he  has  just  concluded  an  engagement  with  the  fair 
Lillian,  whereby  her  contract,  which  expires  on  May  17th, 
is  extended  for  three  weeks,  and  the  salary  for  this  extra 
time  increased  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  week.  That  is 
about  the  largest  amount  ever  given  to  a  comic  opera  prima 
donna  here,  and  is  the  same  as  that  stipulated  in  her  con- 
tract with  Henderson  and  Londsdale,  of  the  Standard  Thea- 
tre, for  next  season.  I  think  Lillian  will  be  worth  it  to 
McCaull  for  this  special  engagement,  as  she  will  play  the 
Prince  in  the  "  Princess  ot  Trebizonde,"  and  will  appear  in 
tights.     Front  seats  and  opera-glasses  will  be  at  a  premium. 


By  the  way,  I  hear  that  John  Howson  will  make  up  as  P. 
T.  Barnum  in  this  opera;  and  those  who  have  seen  him  fixed 
up  as  the  famous  showman  say  that  he  will  quite  eclipse  all 
his  former  efforts  of  caricature. 

The  Patti  contract  is  settled  at  last,  and,  as  I  predicted, 
Madame  Patti  has  remained  true  to  her  old-time  manager, 
Mr.  Ernest  Gye.  It  was  a  very  even  thing  toward  the  last 
who  would  secure  her — Mapleson,  for  Gye  and  the  Italian 
Opera  Company  of  London,  or  Abbey.  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day evening,  during  Mapleson's  benefit.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  then  of  the  certainty  of  the  guaranty  from  the  Acad- 
emy, which,  I  believe,  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  last 
ten  nights  of  the  Patti  engagement,  her  contract  being  for 
fifty  nights,  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  performance.  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  president  of  the  Academy  board  of  direct- 
ors, was  closeted  with  Colonel  Mapleson  for  some  time,  and 
then  Signor  Bianchi  (Patti's  agent)  was  admitted  into  Ma- 
pleson's sanctum.  I  hear,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that 
Mr.  Belmont  became  himself  personally  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  the  guaranty  for  the  time  being,  as  the  matter 
could  not  be  settled  by  the  stockholders  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  contract  had  to  be  decided  one  way  or  another  on  Mon- 
day night. 

The  stockholders  evidently  are  not  keen  students  of  the 
calendar.  Their  annual  meeting,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, takes  place  on  the  last  Monday  in  April.  They  met  at 
the  Academy  last  Monday,  and  were  proceeding  to  business, 
when  one  of  their  number  discovered  that  there  were  five 
Mondays  in  April,  and  the  meeting  had  therefore  to  be  ad- 
journed for  a  week.  Mapleson  appeared  to  share  in  the 
stockholders's  surprise  at  finding  there  were  five  Mondays 
in  April,  and  was  much  displeased  that  they  would  not  go 
back  on  their  charter  and  hold  the  meeting  that  night.  The 
stockholders  have  much  business  of  importance  to  transact. 
The  Patti  guaranty  will  be  passed  upon  formally,  thirteen 
directors  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  matter 
of  improving  and  enlarging  the  Academy  stage  will  be  taken 
up.  The  stockholders  propose  to  spend  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose.  I  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lively 
time  at  the  meeting  on  next  Monday.  Several  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  new  opera  house,  including  G.  H.  Warren  and 
Adrian  Iselin,  have  recently  purchased  stock  in  the  Acad- 
emy. It  is  said  that  they  are  going  to  do  their  best  to  effect 
a  radical  change  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  a  portion  of 
their  programme  is  to  try  and  prevent  Mr.  Belmont  from  be- 
ing reelected  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  keen 
Academy  enthusiast,  and  would  spare  neither  money  nor 
pains  to  insure  its  success  against  the  new  rival  house.  Mr. 
LeRoy,  one  of  the  stockholders,  told  me  on  Monday  night 
that  he  was  sure  it  was  their  intention  to  stand  stanchly  by 
Mapleson  next  season,  in  every  way.  Mapleson  sails  for 
England  on  Saturday,  and  he  thinks  the  stockholders  might 
have  contrived  to  hold  their  meeting  before  he  left.  Now 
he  won't  be  able  to  do  any  special  pleading  in  person. 

New  York,  April  27,  1883.  Flaneur. 


A    LONELY    QUEEN. 


How  Victoria,  of  England,  has  Gradually  Lost  the  Friends  of  her  Youth. 


Queen  Victoria,  writes  the  "  occasional "  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  outlived  everybody 
she  could  look  up  to — the  Duchess  of  Kent,  her  domineering 
mother,  Leopold  of  Belgium,  Lord  Melbourne,  Stockmar, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Consort,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  John  Brown.  She  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  and 
much  sentimentalism  is  talked  just  now  on  this  subject.  To 
estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  Queen  and  clearly  under- 
stand her  habits,  thoughts,  and  position,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view  that  the  royal  family,  including  the 
Queen,  is  not  English  at  all,  but  entirely  German  in  ideas, 
sympathies,  and  a  whole  mass  of  childish  tradition  and  pre- 
judices concerning  etiquette  and  routine  folly  of  all  kinds. 
The  home  language  of  the  royal  familyi  s  German,  and  not 
one  of  the  princes  or  princesses  can  speak  English  without 
a  German  accent,  very  strong  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  A  foreign  accent  in  a  man  who 
will  one  day  be  King  of  England  is  absurd  enough  ;  but  is 
not  half  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  the  intensely  German 
mode  of  thinking  which  affects  the  Queen  quite  as  power- 
fully as  the  children. 

The  Queen's  mother  was  a  decidedly  clever  woman,  very 
masterly  and  aggressive.  She  easily  outlived  both  her  hus- 
bands, was  very  fully  impressed  with  her  dignity  as  mother 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne,  and  lived  at  dag- 
gers drawn  with  William  IV.,  on  whom  she  looked  with  a 
contempt  which  was  richly  merited,  for  he  was  quite  as  im- 
becile as  the  Duke  of  Kent  without  being  so  respectable. 
Grenville  has  also  told  us  of  the  indignation  of  old  William 
at  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Kent  kept  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria.  This  seclusion  from  a  court  full  of  the  king's 
illegitimate  children  was  perhaps  wisely  maintained,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  Queen's  early  romance — the  Elphinstone 
affair,  before  Prince  Albert's  time — and  her  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  which  led  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Flora  Hastings.  In  truth,  Victoria  was  kept  entirely 
in  leading-strings,  and  German  leading-strings,  until  the 
death  of  her  husband.  At  first  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
then  Leopold  of  Belgium  and  Stockmar,  and  next  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  relieved  her  of  the  trouble  of  thinking  on  po- 
litical subjects.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  much 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  but  a  relative  of  mine,  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  very  great  confidence,  tells  me  that  the  Prince 
was  simply  a  "  pragmatical  German  schoolmaster."  Instead 
of  listening  to  what  Englishmen  who  knew  their  country  had 
to  say,  this  conceited  foreign  prig  laid  down  the  law  in  the 
dullest  talk  that  can  be  imagined.  Wit  or  humor  found  no 
resting-place  in  a  dull,  methodic  brain  crowded  with  half 
truths  and  dreary  formulas.  The  English  nobles,  whom  he 
had  the  insolence  to  treat  with  remote  hauteur,  felt  toward 
him  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  contempt.  He  said  one  stupid 
thing  and  did  several  which  settled  his  place  in  the  English 
mind.  His  observation  that  in  a  country  like  England 
"  constitutional  government  is  on  its  trial,"  his  interference 
in  the  dispatch-box  matter,  and  his  attempt  to  overrule  Lord 
Palmerston,  decided  English  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  army  of 
sycophants,  who  lifted  their  voices  from  South  Kensington 
in  solemn  hymns  of  praise. 

It  is  certain  that,  except  to  John  Brown  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  the  Queen  has  never  spoken  unreservedly  to  any 
person  since  Albert's  death.  She  found  herself  left  alone  in 
her  despair,  and  she  remained  alone.  Her  husband,  on 
whom  England  looked  as  a  milksop,  because  he  was  a 
wretched  horseman  and  cared  little  for  field  sports,  was  un- 
bearable as  a  companion,  and  had  gradually  driven  away 
every  soul  whose  society  was  worth  having.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  never  been  a  favorite  with  the  Queen,  because  he  also  is 
masterful  in  his  way,  and  is  apt  to  hint  thai  the  course  he 
suggests  is  the  only  one  that  will  meet  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  he  does,  of  course,  with  considerable  deference, 
but  he  has  never  succeeded  in  "managing"  the  Queen  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  managed  her  by  agreeing  to  the  utter  tom- 
foolery of  calling  her  Empress  of  India  and  other  acts  of 
equal  subservience.  Like  thorough  Germans  of  the  old 
school,  the  whole  royal  family  appear  to  ordinary  people  al- 
most insane  upon  questions  of  dignity  and  precedence.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  recognizing  fully  the  late  French  emperor's 
saying  that  "  ladies  must  be  humored,"  pleased  the  Queen 
by  obeying  all  her  little  whims  on  such  subjects.  Moreover 
he  was  on  John  Brown's  side  in  politics,  and  knew  how  to 
propitiate  that  worthy  servitor.  Hence,  the  Queen  permitted 
him  a  freedom  of  address  never  endured  from  any  other  of 
her  Ministers  except  Lord  Melbourne,  for  whom  she  had  al- 
most as  much  regard  as  for  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Last  year,  when  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  married,  the  name 
of  every  person  to  be  present  in  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
submitted  to  her.  Very  few  of  the  really  important  people 
of  England  were  placed  where  they  could  see  the  wedding 
ceremony,  while  every  trumpery  Windsor  official  was  accom- 
modated with  a  seat,  and  a  special  stand  was  erected  for  the 
actual  household  servants.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  married  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  invited.  The  demeanor  of  the  Queen  toward 
her  family  is  extraordinary,  and,  to  ordinary  mortals,  incom- 
prehensible. Irreproachable  as  a  wife  and  mother,  except 
in  letting  her  children  acquire  a  German  accent,  she  now 
keeps  them  at  a  distance  in  a  very  odd  way.  When  they 
want  a  start  in  life  she  induces  the  Premier  to  ask  for  as 
large  a  grant  as  he  thinks  the  House  of  Commons  will  en- 
dure. Every  item  of  outlay  for  the  royal  family  that  can  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  be  considered  public  is  charged 
to  the  exchequer;  and  the  Queen  herself  saves  every  shil- 
ling that  she  can  out  of  her  immense  revenue.  Not  one  of 
her  children,  except  the  Princess  Beatrice,  who  is  condemned 
to  seclusion  with  her  mother,  can  visit  her  without  permis- 
sion. That  she  is  absolute  monarch  in  her  own  family,  as 
she  is  in  her  own  house,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  she  has  not  now  a  single  friend  to  whom  she 
can  speak  openly  and  unreservedly. 

The  new  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  comes  into  a  clear  one       The  King  of  Bavaria  has  ordered  that  in  future  the  P. 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars   a  year,  is  said  to  have    Opera  at  Munich  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  repi •; 
been  living  at  Wynberg,  near  Cape  Town,  in  a  house  of  the   tion  of  Wagner's  operas.    All  his  works  are  about 
humblest  kind,  with  his  Hottentot  wife,  formed  in  succession. 


The  most  interesting  character  in  American  literary  circles 
at  present  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  author  of 
"  The  Grandissimes,"  "  Madame  Delphine,"  and  many  short 
sketches  of  Creole  life  at  the  South,  that  are  as  perfect'  in 
their  way  as  any  of  Bret  Harte's  stories.  Mr.  Cable,  who  is 
a  Louisianian  and  has  until  recently  been  invisible  to  North- 
ern eyes,  has  been  assumed,  from  the  character  of  his  works, 
to  be  a  dashing  and  romantic  young  Southerner.  He  proves 
to  be  a  very  quiet,  scholarly  gentleman  of  middle  age,  a 
Baptist  so  strict  that  although  he  is  passionately  fond  of 
music  his  conscience  has  never  allowed  him  to  listen  to  an 
opera,  a  man  of  domestic  tastes  and  the  father  of  a  very 
large  family,  and  a  hater  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  From  his 
writings  one  would  suppose  Creole  life  and  traditions  fill  his 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  whereas  his  real 
hobby,  and  one  which  he  rides  with  great  skill,  is  prison  re- 
form. His  lack  of  resemblance  to  the  mental  pictures  that 
have  been  formed  of  him  has  startled  even  Mark  Twain, 
who  has  seldom  been  known  to  be  astonished  at  anything. 


A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  probable  marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Clementine  of  Belgium  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  of 
Wales.  The  talked-of  union,  says  the  London  Tiuth, 
would  have  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks.  Among  the 
former  is  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  first  and  second 
Leopold.  Under  the  Belgian  law  the  Princess  Clementine 
must  inherit  a  third  of  the  very  important  dowry  which  the 
Archduke  Joseph  gave  her  mother,  and  the  same  share  of 
the  paternal  fortune,  and  of  that  of  her  aunt  Charlotte.  Her 
great  monetary  expectations  should  relieve  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  necessity  of  voting  her  "  a  suitable  pro- 
vision." Heretofore  the  different  princes  and  princesses 
who  arrived  from  Germany  to  enter  the  royal  family,  were 
unprovided  for  unless  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Two  more  volumes  have  just  been  added  to  the  splendid 
definitive  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  works  published  by 
Quantin  in  Paris.  These  volumes  comprise  the  entire  novel 
'■  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  and  are  enriched  with  various  notes, 
copied  from  the  original  manuscript.  Thirty-two  volumes 
of  the  series  have  already  been  published,  and,  as  one  is 
brought  out  every  month,  and  forty  volumes  will  include  all 
that  the  prolific  author  has  written  up  till  now,  the  magnum 
opus  will  be  completed  in  less  than  a  year.  The  new  and 
unpublished  writings  of  the  veteran  poet  are,  it  is  true,  not 
included  in  this  computation,  and  he  is  still  working  as  hard 
with  his  pen  as  at  any  time  in  these  sixty  years. 

Some  little  time  ago  Mrs.  Gladstone  received  a  letter  from 
Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  the  Queen's  secretary,  written  by  her 
direction,  advising  her  to  urge  her  husband  to  accept  a  peer- 
age. The  Queen  has  of  late  frequently  publicly  expressed 
her  wish  to  visitors  that  he  should  accept  a  peerage,  which, 
while  lessening  his  labors,  would  enable  him  to  continue 
Prime  Minister.  He  prefers  to  remain  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  retire  from  office. 


THE        ARGONATTT 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 

DEAR  ARGONAUT  :  The  "  merrie  month  of  May "  has 
come  in  delightful  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  "society"  is 
betaking  itself  to  fields  and  pastures  new,  and  here  let  me 
remark,  how  capricious  is  Fashion  !  Last  year  Monterey 
claimed  the  distinction  of  being  the  focus  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Not  to  be  seen  there  during  some  part  of  the  season 
was  to  confess  one's  self  virtually  outside  the  charmed  circle. 
Other  rural  resorts  had  to  hide  their  diminished  heads,  and 
take  thankfully  stray  tourists  or  people  of  modest  means. 
The  sheen  of  satin  and  glitter  of  diamonds  centred  at  the 
big  caravansera,  Del  Monte.  Now  all  is  changed,  on  se 
range,  and  the  little  village  of  San  Rafael  takes  the  lead. 
Actually,  the  "  world  and  his  wife  "  seem  to  be  settling  them- 
selves there  for  the  summer.  The  latest  addition  to  those 
who  will  be  there  en  permanence  are  the  bonanza  Colemans, 
who  have  taken  the  O'Connor  house — one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  San  Rafael — for  four  months.  The  McAffees,  Kit 
ties,  Jarboes,  Doctor  Bowie,  and  Newtons,  have  taken  cot- 
tages, and  every  spot  is  at  a  premium.  Already  clubs  are 
being  formed  for  lawn-tennis,  archery,  etc.  ;  but  of  all  these 
jollities  of  the  future  I  will  tell  you  in  proper  time.  The  past 
week  has  been  only  moderately  gay.  On  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  the  officers  at  the  Presidio  gave  a  delightful  "  hop." 
The  parties  at  the  post  are  always  pleasant ;  no  pretension, 
no  effort ;  all  go  there  bent  on  having  a  good  time,  and 
they  have  it.  The  officers  and  their  wives  are  assiduous  in 
their  attention  to  the  guests,  and  the  young  officers  are  all 
good-looking  and  good  dancers,  so  the  girls  are  always 
ready  to  go.  On  Friday  evening  among  those  who  attended 
were  the  Misses  Kittle,  Piatt*  Stevenson,  Beers,  Sanderson, 
Schofield,  Bradley,  Mollie  Dodge,  Andrews,  and  Wright,  and 
Mesdames  Quinau,  Godley,  Sanderson,  and  Sullivan.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Schofield  gave  her  initial  entertain- 
ment at  Black  Point,  in  the  form  of  a  garden-party.  The 
military  headquarters  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  suc- 
cessful festivities  during  the  McDowell  regime,  and  the  re- 
ception given  by  Mrs.  Schofield  fully  sustained  it.  Every- 
thing combined  to  make  the  affair  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  weather  was  exquisite,  the  ladies  anxious  to  don  their 
fresh  spring  toilettes,  two  military  bands  were  in  attendance, 
lots  of  pretty  girls,  plenty  of  dancing  men,  charming  grounds 
to  wander  about  in  between  dances,  a  good  lawn  for  those 
disposed  for  tennis,  delicious  refreshments,  and  pleasant  peo- 
ple on  all  sides.  What  more  could  be  desired  ?  The  agree- 
able hostess  received  her  guests  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
young  girls,  her  own  fair  daughter  and  the  Misses  Jones, 
Sanderson,  and  McKinstry.  The  display  of  gold  lace  and 
bright  buttons  gave  a  brilliant  effect,  mingling  with  the  gay 
costumes  of  the  ladies,  and  every  one  seemed  sorry  when  the 
time  of  departure  came,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
charming  reception  would  be  repeated  at  an  early  day.  After 
all,  an  al  fresco  entertainment  is  a  delightful  change  from  a 
hot,  crowded  ball-room,  although,  I  grant  you,  it  takes  a  fresh, 
youthful  complexion  to  brave  sunlight.  Mrs.  Crocker's  re- 
ception, on  Tuesday  afternoon,  was  largely  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed,  judging  by  the  length  of  time  people  stayed. 
So  much  exquisite  taste  has  been  displayed  by  Mrs.  Crocker 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  her  art  treasures,  it  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  wander  through  the  rooms,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  things  spread  around  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  On 
Tuesday  also  took  place  the  first  of  the  two  receptions  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  in  honor  of  her  son's  bride. 
.The  calling  continued  all  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the 
guests  numbered  all  the  beau  mondt  in  town.  Harry  Tevis 
has  invited  his  friends  for  a  sail  in  the  new  yacht  on  Friday, 
which  will  somewhat  conflict  with  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin's  ar- 
rangement of  taking  some  young  friends  over  to  San  Rafael 
on  that  afternoon,  to  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Mrs.  Butterworth,  as  the  set  of  friends  is 
about  the  same.  However,  energetic  pleasure-seekers  can 
possibly  combine  both.  For  the  future,  society  is  looking 
forward  to  possible  gayeties  promised  at  the  different  coun- 
try houses.  The  anticipated  Easter  german  at  the  Flood's 
did  not  take  place,  but  still  it  may  be  only  postponed,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  live  in  hope,  you  know.  There  is  just  a  whis- 
per floating  about,  that  charming  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  moves 
into  her  new  house,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  next  week,  will 
ere  long  give  a  house-warming.  The  Floods  and  Eyres  have 
gone  to  their  country  places  at  Menlo  Park,  ditto  the  Ather- 
tons,  and  I  hear  we  are  very  soon  to  welcome  the  Selbys 
back  again,  as  they  return  for  the  summer  to  their  old  home 
at  Fair  Oaks.  If  the  Stanfords  occupy  their  residence  at 
Palo  Alto,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  puts  into  execution  the  inten- 
tions she  is  credited  with  in  regard  to  the  Latham  place  at 
Menlo  Park,  that  suburban  resort  will  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint this  summer,  though  pretty  Addie  Mills  will  be  greatly 
missed,  she  having  accompanied  her  father  to  Carlsbad,  his 
health  requiring  the  drinking  of  the  waters  there.  D.  O. 
Mills  and  family  are  hesitating  between  Eastern  watering- 
places  and  Milbrae,  young  Mrs.  Addie  strongly  inclining  to 
the  former.  The  Barneses  will  go  East  for  their  recreation, 
as  will  also,  later  on,  Mrs.  Hager  and  Mrs.  Chris.  Reis. 
Two  San  Francisco  girls  are  already  there — Miss  Florence 
Godley  and  Bessie  Sedgwick — and  I  believe  they  will  re- 
main until  autumn.  Mrs.  Dan  Cook  will  rusticate  at  the 
ranch  near  Mount  Diablo,  taking  with  her  pretty  Nina  Piatt. 
Like  the  brook,  the  stream  of  Eastern  tourists  seems  to  go 
on  forever.  Each  week  brings  a  new  arrival,  to  be  feHed, 
publicly  or  privately,  the  more  recent  being  Judge  David 
Davis  and  bride,  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  a  good 
deal  of  attention  and  hospitality.  Last  week  they  paid  a 
visit  to  Governor  Stanford's,  dined  at  Belmont  with  ex- 
Senator  Sharon,  and  viewed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  at 
Milbrae.  The  Dana-Dorsheimer  party,  who  were  largely 
entertained  also  by  our  best  people,  turned  their  steps  home- 
ward the  early  part  of  the  week,  leaving  our  golden  State — 
they  said— with  genuine  regret.  To  night  Bishop  Kip  holds 
a  reception  at  his  residence,  on  Eddy  Street,  which  will 
doubtless  be  largely  attended,  the  Annual  Episcopal  Con- 
vention, now  in  session,  having  drawn  hither  a  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  from  all  parts  of  the  State— among  the  former 
:'=»-  S.  G.  Lines,  who  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  his  old 
parishoners  of  St.  Luke's  and  his  many  friends  in  general. 
Tiiere  is  an  engagement  on  the  eve  of  announcement,  but  of 
which  I  do  not  feel  yet  at  liberty  to  speak,     It  is  said  that 


the  next  society  sensation  will  be  startling.     The  query  per- 
vading its  ranks  is,  "  What  is  it  ?"     Qui  vivra  vera. 

Bavardin. 


The  Crocker  Kettle-drum. 

The  notable  social  event  of  the  week  was  the  Crocker 
kettle-drum,  Tuesday.  Except  for  the  matter  of  dinner- 
giving  or  entertaining  friends  in  a  quiet  way,  this  is  the  first 
time  since  the  return  of  the  family  from  Washington  that 
the  doors  of  the  Nob  Hill  mansion  have  been  thrown  open 
to  their  friends  generally.  Among  the  many  noticeable  floral 
pieces  was  a  large  bed  of  black  pansies,  and  the  billiard-table 
was  heaped  in  a  bank  of  exotics  and  ferns.  The  Presidio 
band  was  stationed  in  the  billiard-room  for  promenade.  The 
kettle-drum  was  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  in  honor  of 
Miss  Hattie.  The  number  of  invitations  issued  was  very 
large,  and  their  palatial  mansion  was  thronged  with  the 
cream  of  San  Francisco  society.  The  floral  decorations  were 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  magnificent  description,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  exquisite  taste  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  refreshments  provided.  One  of  the  most  novel  and 
charming  features  was  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Norton  and  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  which  was 
keenly  enjoyed  by  all  who  listened.  There  was  no  dancing — 
an  innovation  to  be  commended  on  occasions  of  this  charac- 
ter. San  Francisco  society  has  come  to  be  nothing  except  a 
gathering  of  young  people  who  shuffle  their  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  musical  programme  : 

1.  Overture— "Aurora," Schleppegrell. 

2.  Two  sketches  for  the  piano M.  G.  Carmichael. 

3.  Aria — ' '  Marino  Faliero  " Donizetti. 

4.  (a)  "  My  Love  is  Come  " T.  Marzials. 

U)  "  Waldwanderung "     \  _    _  . 

M"RosenknosPe"  J E.  Gneg. 

5.  Waltz— "  Dream  Faces" Meipler. 

6.  Girofl£-Girofla Arranged  by  Bosquet. 

7.  Valse  en  mi  mineur Chopin. 

8.  Waltz  from  "  Iolanthe  " Sullivan. 

9.  Scena  e  Ballata,   ' '  11  Guarany  " C.  Gomez. 

10.  Waltz—"  La  Barcorelle" Waldteufel. 

ii.   fa)  Serenade  from  "RuyBlas" Wekerlin. 

U)  "  Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden  Fair  "  )  _. ,  „     ..  ,    „ 

\c)  "  Near  Woodstock  Town  "  J" 01d  En£1,sh  Son£s- 

ia.  la)  "TheMascotte" Arranged  by  Catlin. 

{b)  Galop— "  Golden  Gate" Williams. 

The  bounteous  menu,  served  by  the  Maison  Dore'e,  quite 
eclipsed  the  regulation  tea  appropriate  on  these  occasions. 
The  costumes  worn  were  mostly  short.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  dresses  were  the  following  : 

Miss  Hattie  Crocker  was  attired  in  lilac  crepe,  and  with  Mrs.  Fred. 
Crocker  assisted  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  in  receiving.  Mrs.  Arnold,  who 
is  visiting  the  family,  wore  a  black  costume,  elabrately  trimmed  with 
jet.  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  was  dressed  in  a  pink  costume  with  point  d'Al- 
encon  flounces,  the  waist  elaborately  trimmed  with  the  same,  and  a  bon- 
net of  pink  to  match.  Mrs.  W.  Ashe  wore  a  suit  of  sapphire  blue  vel- 
vet, with  a  bonnet  to  correspond.  Miss  Bessie  Slade  wore  blue  plush, 
and  hat  of  the  same.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  dressed  in  black  and  white, 
with  white  bonnet.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  wore  an  old-gold  satin  costume, 
with  bonnet  in  which  gilt  predominated.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  wore  black, 
profuse  in  jet.  Mrs.  Good  was  attired  in  a  very  elegant  imported  cos- 
tume. Miss  Rutherford  wore  a  crimson  Ottoman,  en  train,  with  bon- 
net of  crimson  shade.  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  was  dressed  in  black  resplen- 
dent with  jet  passementerie.  Mrs.  Schmieden  wore  black  silk,  en  train, 
and  white  bonnet.  Mrs.  Bobert  Hastings  had  on  a  light  blue  toilet  with 
old-gold  bonnet.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  dressed  in  pink  and  pink  bon- 
net. Mrs.  Main  wore  a  costume  embroidered  in  various-colored  silks. 
Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  wore  a  robe  imported  for  the  occasion.  Miss 
Sibyl  Sanderson  wore  white  relieved  by  crimson  velvet.  MissBrodley's 
costume  (one  of  the  prettiest  there)  was  of  changeable  surat  of  a  u  d- 
dish  shade.  Mrs.  Governor  Low,  in  pale  green  satin  and  embroidered 
velvet,  looked  a  picture.  Miss  Flora  was  in  a  simple  robe  of  white. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Eyre  wore  a  black  velvet.  Miss  Carrie  Gwin  was  dressed 
in  an  old-gold  robe,  which  became  her  exceedingly,  the  front  elaborately 
trimmed  with  iridescent  beads.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth  was  elaborately  cos- 
tumed in  black,  while  the  Misses  Booth  wore  lighter  colors. 
Among  other  guests  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  Miss 
Mollie  Dodge,  Mrs.  Corning,  Mrs.  Sam.  Holladay,  the  Misses  Holla- 
day,  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Mrs.  McMullin,  Miss  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Smedberg,  Miss  Raymond,  Mrs.  Colonel  Fry,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood, 
Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Miss  Nellie  McDowell,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Mrs.  May,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Bonell,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams, 
Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Ashburner,  and  very  many  oLhers. 


PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 


The  SchoSeld  Garden  Party. 

Black  Point  has  long  been  well  known  for  the  attractive 
character  and  elegance  of  the  entertainments  given  there, 
and  held  in  kindly  remembrance  by  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  generous  hospitalities  extend- 
ed by  its  occupants.  Its  past  reputation  was  fully  sustained 
in  the  delightful  garden  party  given  at  the  residence  of 
Major-General  Schofield,  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  by  Mrs. 
Schofield,  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Mamie,  and  also  to  honor 
her  distinguished  guests,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  The 
parlor  and  halls  were  beautifully  decorated  with  the  choicest 
exotics,  the  chandeliers  festooned  with  smilax,  mantels  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  the  fire-place  banked  with  ferns  and 
calla  lilies.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  military  band  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbor,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in  to  an  un- 
limited extent.  The  refreshments  served  were  in  the  best 
possible  taste,  and  their  preparation  betrayed  a  master 
hand.  Many  of  the  young  people  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  tor  lawn-tennis  and  other  out -door  games,  or  in 
strolling  through  the  luxuriant  and  superbly  kept  gardens 
surrounding  the  house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  military  post 
adjoining.  Mrs.  Schofield  was  untiring  in  her  attention  to 
her  guests,  and  displayed  the  ease  and  urbanity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  model  hostess.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  Flood,  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  others. 
Some  three  hundred  invitations  were  given,  and  but  few  re- 
grets returned.  The  affair  was  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and 
will  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  San  Francisco 
society.  Among  the  young  ladies  present  were  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Misses  Adams,  Ashe,  Atherton,  Booth,  Casserly,  Crocker,  Dodge, 
Donahue,  Flood,  Gwin,  Hawkins,  Johnson,  Brumagim,  Hastings,  Ha- 
raszthy,  McKinstry,  Hawes,  Miller,  McAllister,  Marstoo,  Peters,  Plait, 
Sullivan,  Stevenson,  Sprague,  May  Smith,  Thornton,  Torbert,  Weeks, 
Woods,  Wheeler,  and  Wallace. 

The  following  gentlemen  present  were  notable  : 
Messrs.  Hooker,  Wilson,  Greenway,  Pomeroy,  Dean,  Tevis,  Carolan, 
Crocker,  PUtt,  Hall,  Grant,  Swilt,  Davidson,    Newhall,  Doctor  Stern- 
berg, Colonel  Smedberg,  Major  Darling,  Captain  Savage,  Major  Wil 
helm,  Lieutenr-'" 
and  Herbert, 


Senator  J.  P.  Jones  and  family  arrived  home  from  the  East 
on  Monday  ;  Mrs.  Jones  much  improved  in  health.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Dana  and  party  left  for  the  East  Sunday, 
much  pleased  with  their  California  trip.  Mr.  Dana  hopes 
to  revisit  the  State  before  long.  The  party  will  take  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Denver  en  route.  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
LeConte  have  selected  Bowlder  Creek,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  for  their  summer  vacation.  P.  S.  Gilmore,  of 
orchestral  fame,  is  trying  what  the  climate  of  Arizona  will  do 
for  his  ill-health  ;  he  will  visit  San  Francisco  before  his  re- 
turn East.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg  have  secured  ac- 
commodations at  Blythdale,  near  Saucelito,  where  they  will 
pass  the  season.  Dr.  Piatt  left  Saturday  for  the  East,  stop- 
ping over  Sunday  at  Benicia,  and  officiating  for  Bishop  Wing- 
field.  Senator  J.  B.  Chaffee  has  returned  from  Monte- 
rey. The  Latham  place  at  Menlo  will  divide  honors  with 
the  Great  Barrington  place,  in  Massachusetts,  in  serving  as 
the  summer  resort  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins.  Senator  David 
Davis  and  bride  were  last  week  in  San  Rafael ;  this  week 
they  have  been  delightfully  entertained  by  Major  Rathbone, 
visiting  the  stock  ranch  at  Palo  Alto  and  passing  the  inter- 
vening time  at  the  major's  residence  ;  Saturday  was  spent 
driving  with  Prentice  Selby,  and  the  afternoon  in  visiting 
Mr.  Sharon  at  Belmont ;  Monday,  Monterey  was  visited, 
and  Wednesday  Judge  Davis  was  registered  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean  House  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Ames,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Ames  of  Massachusetts,  the  Misses  Grace 
and  Helen  Atkins,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Lee,  Miss  Rosalie  Sickels, 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Whitney,  constitute  the  party  of  lady  tour- 
ists who  accompanied  Engineer  Sickles  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R. 
to  this  coast ;  they  will  probably  remain  a  fortnight,  visiting 
various  places  of  interest.  Governor  Leland  Stanford  is 
still  quite  ill  at  his  residence  in  New  York  ;  though  not  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  he  is  visited  twice  a  day  by  bis  physician, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  trip  to  California  is  postponed. 
Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  of  San  Rafael,  left  for  a  visit  East,  ac- 
companied by  her  son  and  daughter.  The  Eyres  left  on 
Tuesday  morning  for  their  summer  residence  at  Menlo  Park. 
John  F.  Boyd  and  wife  {nie  Arner)  are  domiciled  at  their  resi- 
dence in  San  Rafael.  Horace  Fletcher  returned  from  the 
East  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker  have  caught 
the  San  Rafael  fever  so  prevalent  this  year,  and  have 
secured  a  cottage  there  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze  and  family  left  Monday  for  a  trip  East ;  they  antici- 
pate remaining  several  months,  visiting  Niagara  lor  some 
time  on  their  return.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowie  is  again  at  San 
Mateo,  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Barroilhet.  General  Stone- 
man  will  visit  his  ranch  at  San  Gabriel  the  first  of  July. 
William  Freeborn  has  left  for  a  pleasure-trip  to  China.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  are  still  in  San  Diego.  George 
Bonny  arrived  Sunday  from  Guatemala.  Senator  Edmunds, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Miss  Arthur,  niece  of  the  Presi- 
dent, accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  Eastern  tourists,  were 
at  Guaymas  Tuesday.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Sweanngen, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Justice  Field,  of  Washington  city,  is  arranged 
to  take  place  May  25th.  The  groom.  Colonel  J.  Condit 
Smith,  was  quartermaster-general  on  General  Sherman's  staff, 
in  his  march  through  Georgia,  and  made  a  brilliant  record. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune,  and  a  brother  of  Samuel 
B.  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  of  California.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett 
arrived  Saturday  from  a  year's  trip  East  in  good  health  and 
voice,  as  was  tested  Wednesdayevem'ng  at  the  Loring Concert. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager  will  in  all  probability  go  East  after  her 
sojourn  at  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman  as- 
sisted Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  at  her  last  reception.  To- 
day Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  entertains  a  party  of  twenty  of  her 
young  friends  at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  But- 
terworth, at  San  Rafael,  having  left  yesterday  (Friday)  for 
that  purpose.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  who  were  visiting  her  la»t  by  a  fete  chainpetre  at 
Milbrae,  returning  home  the  same  day  to  her  residence  at 
Menlo.  Edgar  Mills  and  daughter  left  New  York  the  thir- 
teenth of  April  for  Europe,  where  he  will  try  the  healthful 
effects  of  the  different  springs  in  Germany.  Mrs.  George 
Hearst  is  still  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Head,  with  whom  she  will 
remain  until  the  tenth,  when  her  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Mrs  Morris  Newton 
will  receive  Tuesdays  in  May  at  her  residence  on  California 
Street,  when  she  will  go  to  San  Rafael  to  remain  a  portion 
of  the  summer.  General  McDowell  left  yesterday  for  the 
East.  Mrs.  David  Bixter  arrives  to-day  from  the  East.  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Cutter  will  spend  the  summer  at  Los  Medinas.  Miss 
Tot  Cutter  joined  her  Saturday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mad- 
eline Gregory,  who  purposes  remaining  several  weeks.  Mrs. 
John  S.  Bugbee  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Foster  at  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  has  rented  a  cottage  in  San 
Rafael,  at  the  Tamalpais,  and  will  remain  there  a  few  months. 
Captain  William  L.  Merry  and  family  left  on  Monday  for 
Fruit  Vale,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  General  Rosecrans  is  yet  in  Washington,  being  detained 
there  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Colonel  Peter  Donahue  and 
wife  are  at  present  visifng  ex-Governor  Downey  at  Los 
Angeles.  Doctor  J.  C.  Tucker,  has  brought  General  Will- 
iams's house,  in  Oakland,  wh^re  he  and  his  family  intend 
residing  on  their  return  from  Ntw  York  General  Schofield 
and  his  aid,  Lieutenant  Schofield,  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
were  at  Fort  Leavenworth  Saturday.  The  latest  advices 
from  abroad  inform  us  that  the  Houghtons  are  in  Paris  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue.  The  Castles  are  also  in  Paris.  The 
Phelans  are  in  Vienna;  the  Larkins  in  Rome  ;  and  Doctor 
Todd  and  family  in  Florence.  Mr.  Mackey  has  recently  pur- 
chased, at  the  Norischeken  sale,  a  famous  picture  of  Gerard 
Dow,  "The  Fish  Merchant,"  for  fifty-one  thousand  francs. 
Henry  B.  Williams,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williams  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Poett,  took  an  Eastern  party  through  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Wednesday,  visiting  all  the  beautiful  country 
houses,  including  the  Palo  Alto  ranch.  Mrs.  George  Par- 
sons, of  Sacramento,  is  lying  quite  ill  at  the  Lick  House. 
Saturday  Mrs.  James  Robinson  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  and  those  of  her  mother,  at  her  country  tesidence 
near  Redwood,  the  occasion  be.ng  10  commemorate  the 
birthday  ol  Mrs.  Horace  Hawt-s.  The  Reverend  A.  Douglas 
Miller,  the  rector-elect  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  ar- 
rived on  the  overland  train  from  the  E^st  on  Wtdiu.sdiiy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  given  a  reception  by  the  ladies  of 
the  church,  at  Pixley  Hall,  on  Friday  evening. 


THE        ARGONAUT: 


THE    BLACK   BUOY. 


How  a  Maiden  Swam  out  to  it  and  Warned  the  Smugglers. 


"Swim  ?"  said  grandmamma,  as  we  sat  round  the  crack- 
ling billets  one  evening.  "  Every  boy  and  girl  should  learn 
to  swim.  Why,  I  could  swim  like  a  duck  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Dear  me,  dear  me  1  " 

Grandmamma  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  high-backed  chair, 
resting  her  elbows  on  the  arms,  and  smiling  across  at  grand- 
papa— who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth — with  a  con- 
scious look  in  her  bright  old  eyes.  Grandpapa,  the  general, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  raising  his  tumbler  to  his  lips,  nodded 
and  smiled  back  at  grandmamma. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

You  know,  young  people,  [began  grandmamma,!  that  you 
are  of  good  family  only  on  your  grandfather's  side,  and  not 
on  mine  ;  for  he  came  of  an  old  and  honorable  stock,  while 
my  father  was  onlv  a  ship's  bos'n.  My  father  was  killed  in 
a  great  sea-fight  when  I  was  only  a  little  child,  and  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  grandfather,  who  was  ostensibly  a  boat- 
builder  and  fisherman,  but  in  reality  a  smuggler.  A  success- 
__  ful  smuggler,  too.  In  those  days  smuggling  meant  great 
risks  and  enormous  profits,  for  duties,  especially  on  foreign 
wines  and  spirits,  were  exceedingly  high.  It  was  not  only  a 
profitable  trade,  but  it  was  reputable  in  a  peculiar  sort  of 
way  ;  for  it  required  great  courage  and  great  skill.  Eng- 
land was  always  at  war  in  those  days,  and  the  smuggler  ran 
the  risk  of  being  snapped  up  by  an  enemy's  cruiser,  as  well 
as  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  a  revenue  cutter.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  the  inevitable  chances  and  dangers  of  the 
sea.  So  that  a  good  smuggler  had  to  be  not  only  a  man  of 
great  daring,  but  of  great  knowledge  of  navigation.  There 
was  only  one  channel  leading  to  the  landing-place,  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  where  we  lived  being  almost  choked 
by  sandbanks,  which  ran  out  to  some  distance.  It  was 
necessary  to  hit  this  channel  a  considerable  way  out  at  sea, 
and  a  small  black  buoy  bobbed  up  and  down  to  indicate  its 
commencement.  One  side  of  the  harbor  was  formed  by  a 
line  of  rocks  jutting  out  to  some  length  and  shelving  down 
gradually  into  the  water,  and  the  buoy  was  distant  from  the 
extremity  of  these  rocks  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
This  headland  was  called  the  Point. 

The  black  buoy,  a  mere  speck  on  the  waters,  was  hard 
enough  for  any  one  to  find  in  tV  broad  day  ;  yet  my  grand- 
father never  failed  to  find  it  in  the  dark — for  of  course  it  was 
only  on  a  moonless  night  that  he  could  hope  to  run  a  cargo. 
The  usual  course  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  lugger  ar- 
rived off  our  coast  at  nightfall,  lay  to  until  a  signal  was 
flashed  from  our  friends  on  shore,  and  then  found  the  en- 
trance to  the  channel,  and  worked  in  with  the  tide.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  hitting  off  the  channel  at 
first,  where  the  buoy  was,  or  they  might  ultimately  run  on 
the  sunken  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Point. 

Grandfather  and  I  lived  in  a  pretty  cottage  at  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  village.  Our  house  was  better  than  most  of  the 
others,  for  grandfather  had  money  in  the  bank,  and  I  was 
well  to  do.  The  cottage  was  covered  with  honeysuckles  and 
creepers  ;  at  the  back  was  a  well-stocked  kitchen-garden  ; 
in  front  was  a  grassy  bank  sloping  down  to  the  sand,  at  the 
junction  with  which  stood  our  wooden  boat-house.  By  the 
boat-house  lay  three  or  four  of  our  boats,  broad,  strong,  and 
unwieldy;  and  opposite  the  boat-house  were  the  moorings 
of  the  Little  Lady,  our  naughty,  fast-sailing,  clever  little  lug- 
ger. I  had  a  very  independent,  irregular  sort  of  life.  My 
grandfather  was  often  away  for  days  at  a  time,  and  the  old 
woman  who  looked  after  the  house — for  grandmother  was 
dead  long  since— would  have  had  little  time  for  scouring  and 
cleaning  if  she  tried  to  look  after  me.  I  passed  most  of  my 
days  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  free,  fresh  air.  I  could  run 
a  couple  of  miles,  and  jump  a  gate  ;  I  could  pull  an  oar  with 
the  best,  and  I  could  swim  like  a  duck.  So,  at  sixteen,  I  am 
told,  I  was  a  fresh-colored,  free-limbed,  bright-eyed  young 
maid,  whose  only  trouble  was  her  long  tresses  of  thick  brown 
hair,  and  who  bothered  her  head  very  little  with  the  other  sex. 
On  a  certain  day  in  September,  when  I  was  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  my  grandfather  being  absent  on  one  of  his 
expeditions,  and  expected  back  at  night,  I  set  off  for  a  ram- 
ble in  the  country.  I  rambled  much  farther  than  I  intended, 
lost  my  way  more  than  once,  and  the  night  was  coming 
apace  when  I  returned.  Tired  and  footsore,  I  was  taking  a 
shortcut  over  the  heathery  cliffs,  where  was  only  a  narrow 
track  made  by  the  sheep,  when,  amid  my  dreamy  anticipa- 
tions of  supper  and  bed,  came  the  recollection  of  a  little  serge 
bathing-suit,  which  I  had  meant  to  fetch  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  repair  it.  The  little  cave  where  I  kept  it  was  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Point,  and  from  where  I  was,  being  already 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  village,  it  was  not  far  distant.  So 
I  stepped  out  briskly,  and  soon  came  to  the  little  gully  or 
ravine  in  the  rocks  which  led  to  my  cave,  and  up  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  our  smuggled  treasures  would  be 
stealthily  conveyed.  I  slipped  into  my  cave,  felt  for  my 
dress,  and  found  it,  and  too  tired  just  then  to  face  the  ascent 
up  the  gully  again,  stood  gazing  out  to  sea,  and  wondering 
where  my  grandfather  was  at  that  moment.  Then  I  turned 
homeward.  I  had  gone  about  a  third  of  the  gully,  which  was 
very  dark,  when  I  heard  a  strange  sound.  I  stopped  to  lis- 
ten. It  was  not  the  scream  of  a  seabird,  nor  the  moaning  of 
the  sea.  It  came  down  the  gully,  and  drew  nearer— beat, 
beat,  with  a  little,  very  distinct,  jingling  sound..  It  was  the 
tramp  of  men  and  the  clink  of  steel.  Soldiers  !  I  had  never 
seen  any,  but  I  guessed  what  they  were.  In  a  moment  I  had 
scrambled  cautiously  up  the  rocks  and  hidden  behind  a 
ledge.  I  crouched  perfectly  still,  with  every  sense  on  the 
alert.  Suddenly,  the  measured  tread  ceased,  and  presently 
two  men  came  slowly  down  the  gully,  talking  in  low  voices. 
They  wore  long  cloaks,  and  their  weapons  jingled  as  they 
walked.  They  passed  me,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
gully.  The  air  was  still,  and  I  could  hear  every  word  they 
said. 

"  This  is  the  place,  sir,"  said  the  bigger  and  stouter  of  the 
two.  "  The  goods  are  landed  a  little  to  the  left  of  here,  and 
carried  up  the  gully,  and  received  at  the  top  by  carts.  The 
carts  stand  where  we  came  down." 

The  other,  who,  by  the  ease  of  his  bearing,  and  the  defer- 
ence of  the  big  man,  I  took  to  be  an  officer,  had  a  paper  in 
ms  hand.  He  looked  around  him,  evidently  taking  in  the 
features  of  the  place. 


"There  won't  be  any  carts  to-night,  sergeant,"  he  said, 
in  a  pleasant  voice.  "  The  people  in  the  village  know  we 
are  here,  and  will  be  sure  to  warn  them.  I  hope  they  won't 
manage  to  warn  the  man  we  want." 

"  Not  they,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant.  "  Not  a  boat 
can  leave  the  harbor  without  its  being  stopped  by  our  men, 
and  not  a  man  can  leave  the  village  and  come  in  the  direction 
of  the  Point  if  you  post  the  men  as  I  venture  to  suggest." 
Here  the  conversation  became  inaudible  for  a  moment.  "A 
man  at  the  top  of  the  gully,  sir,  and  the  others  at  intervals, 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  village.  You  and  I,  sir,  to  man- 
age the  signals  down  here,  and  then  I  step  ap  to  the  man  at 
the  top  of  the  gully ;  one  calls  in  another,  and  we  ara  all 
down  here  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  officer  ;  "  and,  as  you  know  the 
place  and  I  don't,  you  had  better  post  the  men.  By  the 
way,"  he  added,  scanning  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  holding 
it  close  to  his  eyes,  "  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  I  think  it  is. 
the  signal.     You  understand  that,  don't  you?" 

The  sergeant  produced  something,  probably  a  lantern, 
from  under  his  cloak.     "  Here  is  the  signal,  sir." 

"  Then  we're  right.     Now  post  the  men." 

The  sergeant  saluted,  and  clanked  up  to  the  gully,  while 
the  officer  walked  slowly  toward  the  water  and  stood  at  the 
edge — some  distance  from  me,  for  the  tide  was  getting  low 
— with  his  head  bowed  and  his  hands  clasping  the  paper  be- 
hind his  back.  I  ventured  to  breathe  freely  again,  and  began 
to  review  the  situation.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  It  meant 
that  the  authorities  had  got  wind  of  my  grandfather's  doings, 
and  had  sent  this  detachment  of  soldiers  to  take  him  in  the 
act.  It  must  be  grandfather,  because  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  village  likely  to  be  aimed  at.  And  if  they  caught  him, 
what  then  ?  What  was  this  form  of  words  that  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears  over  and  over  again  ? 

"  Transportation  for  life."  What  was  that  ?  It  was  no 
uncommon  punishment,  I  had  heard,  for  a  smuggler  taken, 
as  my  grandfather  was,  red-handed.  For  a  moment  the  hope 
flashed  into  my  head  that  he  might  not  come  that  night.  But 
no  ;  the  wind  was  light,  and  not  unfavorable  ;  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  a  fortunate  storm  in  the  sky,  and  I  knew  that 
our  friends  with  the  wagons  had  arranged  to  come,  and  that 
all  was  in  readiness.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  my  old  grandfather's  gray  hairs  dishonored  in  the  felon's 
dock — for  I  had  once  seen  a  man  tried — and  his  kind,  old 
face  bidding  me  farewell  forever.  I  bowed  my  head  on  my 
hands  and  longed  to  cry. 

Suddenly  I  raised  my  head,  and  my  heart  beat  with  a  loud 
resolve.  I  would  save  him.  Yes,  I  !  The  skill  that  I  had 
attained  for  my  own  heedless  pleasure  should  be  put  to  stern 
service.  My  resolve  was  this  :  When  the  lugger  showed  her 
signal  in  answer  to  that  treacherous  one  from  shore,  I  would 
swim  out  to  the  buoy,  and  keep  myself  afloat  at  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  until  I  could  hail  our  people  and  warn  them 
of  their  danger. 

I  never  hesitated  after  I  had  formed  this  resolution.  I 
forgot  that  I  was  tir'ed  and  hungry,  put  aside  the  thought  of 
cold  and  exhaustion  in  the  water,  and  began  at  once  to  make 
my  preparations.  On  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  where  I 
now  knelt,  I  undressed,  and  put  on  my  little  bathing-dress, 
which  consisted  only  of  a  tunic  and  drawers.  My  own 
clothes  I  made  into  a  bundle  and  stowed  away  behind  a 
stone.  Then,  like  a  cat,  I  clambered  up  the  rocks,  hiding 
behind  every  projection,  and  keeping  a  fearful  watch  upon 
the  sentinel  at  the  head  of  the  gully.  Fortunately,  the  gully 
was  not  deep.  When  I  got  to  the  top  I  crept  on  my  hands 
and  feet  until  I  judged  I  was  well  out  of  sight,  and  started 
for  the  end  of  the  Point.  I  took  my  time,  for  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  I  had  to  husband  my  strength  ;  and  at  last  I 
reached  the  rock  from  which  I  meant  to  start.  There  I  sat 
down  to  wait. 

I  did  not  know  the  time,  and  could  only  guess  it  by  calcu- 
lating from  the  sunset.  How  long  should  I  have  to  wait  ? 
Heaven  knows  ;  but  it  seemed  an  age.  I  got  sleepy  from 
my  day's  exertion.  The  night  air  was  cold,  too,  and  my 
clothing,  however  well  adapted  for  exercise,  was  somewhat 
scanty  for  sitting  in.  Besides,  it  was  damp.  The  wretched- 
ness of  that  long  watch  comes  to  me  now.  Oh  !  would  the 
slow  minutes  never  pass  ? 

Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the  gathering  darkness.  The 
water  and  the  heavens  were  blended  in  obscurity,  and  there, 
at  the  end  of  the  rocks,  I  sat  patiently,  a  poor  little  figure 
shivering  in  the  gloom,  listening  to  the  lap  of  the  waves  as 
they  beat  upon  the  rocks,  and  peering  out  to  sea  with  my 
heart  in  my  eyes.  I  waited  so  long  that  I  believed  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep  and  missed  the  signal,  and  at  that  thought 
I  was  burying  my  face  in  my  hands  to  give  way  to  despair, 
when  something  stopped  me — a  flash !  far  out  upon  the  dark 
sea — there  it  was  1  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  every  nerve  ting- 
ling.    The  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  picture  to  myself  the  bearings 
of  the  buoy.  I  knew  exactly  how  it  lay  from  the  Point,  for  I 
had  swam  around  it  often  enough.  But  not  in  the  dark,  as 
now,  with  the  water  a  vast  black  plain,  mingling  with  the 
black  sky  ;  not  with  the  fear  of  sinking  to  those  mysterious 
depths,  unseen,  unheard,  unhelped.  But  I  never  hesitated. 
Into  the  cold  flood  I  plunged,  and  struck  out  boldly  in  the 
direction  I  had  determined  upon.  After  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  the  sense  of  active  exercise,  exultation  in  physical 
power  and  use  of  skill,  overcame  my  misgivings.  But  they 
came  on  again  when  I  looked  around  upon  that  murky  waste 
of  water.  Could  I  be  sure  I  was  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ?  Might  I  not  swim,  and  swim,  and  never  find  that  for 
hich  I  was  in  search,  lose  myself,  and  become  exhausted — 
to  sink  beneath  that  silent  sky,  alone. 

But  on  I  went,  struggling  hard  to  keep  my  wits  about  me  in 
spite  of  the  horrors  that  would  rush  over  my  brain  again  and 
again.  It  was  a  physical  work,  too,  for  the  tide  was  coming 
in  ;  there  were  breakers  in  the  shallows,  and  in  the  channel 
the  stream  was  fast  and  strong.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a  few  yards  ahead,  level  as  I  was  with  the  water. 
With  the  tide  running  so  hard  against  me,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  far  out  I  had  succeeded  in  getting.  Once  I  all  but 
gave  up.  I  got  out  of  the  channel  into  the  breakers,  and  the 
buffeting  and  beating  bewildered  me  so  that  I  fell  into  a 
sort  of  panic.  I  threw  myself  on  my  back,  and  in  the  very 
act — thanks  to  my  practiced  eyesight,  that  could,  more  or 
less,  see  in  the  dark — I  caught  sight  of  the  buoy.  There  it 
was,  bobbing  up  and  down,  looking  to  me  like  a  thing  of 
life.     I  swam  to  it  and  kept  close  by.     It  was  like  a  friend  in 


all  this  desolation  of  heaving  seas.  But  now  came  the  worst 
watch  of  the  whole.  The  lugger  must  inevitably  pass  within 
hail  of  me,  but  my  strength  was  ebbing  fast.  I  had  been 
without  food  since  noon.  I  had  walked  many  miles.  Swim- 
ming is  a  very  exacting  exercise,  and  I  had  still  to  ex- 
ert myself  resolutely,  with  the  tide  running  fast,  to  maintain 
my  present  position.  My  limbs  moved  mechanically,  my 
head  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  tingling  in 
my  ears.     I  knew  I  was  going  fast. 

A  little  gleam  of  parting  waters,*a  black  mass  looming 
blacker  than  the  darkness,  and  I  summoned  all  my  energies 
for  a  shout. 

"Little  Lady,  ahoy  !" 

A  voice  came  from  the  darkness:  "Little  Lady  it  is. 
Who  are  you  !  " 

"  Lay  to,  and  throw  a  rope  over  your  starboard  quarter." 

The  lugger  was  not  thirty  yards  distant.  I  made  my 
last  effort  and  swam  to  her.  A  rope  was  thrown  ;  they 
hauled  me  on  board,  and  I  had  just  time  to  give  my  warning 
before  I  fell  fainting  on  the  deck. 

When  I  came  to,  the  last  keg  of  our  cargo  was  being  lov 
ered  into'the  sea.  We  were  some  little  distance  up  the  coast, 
and  floats  were  attached  to  the  kegs  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  find  them  again.  So  expeditiously  was  all  this  done, 
that  it  was  only  some  two  hours  afterward  that  we  beat  cau- 
tiously up  the  channel  and  cast  anchor  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  gully.  We  pulled  ashore  in  our  boat.  As  she 
grounded  and  we  leaped  out,  dark  figures  started  up  around, 
lights  flashed  upon  us,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

"  In  the  king's  name,"  said  the  young  officer,  advancing 
with  his  sword  drawn  and  his  cloak  thrown  back  to  show  his 
scarlet  uniform. 

It  was  a  picturesque  group,  illuminated  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  soldiers'  torches.  My  tall  old  grandsire  with  his 
weather-beaten  face  and  gray  hair  ;  the  boyish,  handsome 
officer,  bright  with  scarlet  and  steel  :  the  stolid  seamen  in 
their  jerseys  and  sou'westers  ;  the  soldiers,  with  their  bronzed 
faces  and  glittering  accoutrements,  and,  I  suppose,  myself, 
keeping  under  shelter  of  my  stalwart  grandsire,  disguised  as 
I  was,  in  a  suit  of  oilskins  and  a  big  sou'wester  that  almost 
covered  my  rebellious  hair. 

My  grandfather  said  nothing  when  the  young  lieutenant 
ordered  the  sergeant  to  board  the  lugger,  and  only  a  quiet 
twinkle  of  his  keen  gray  eye  showed  his  enjoyment  of  the 
scene.  He  stood  looking  up  at  the  sky,  while  the  lieutenant 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  and  toyed  with  his  sword- 
belt.  The  soldiers  had  to  row,  and  clumsily  enough  they 
did  it,  piovoking  one  of  the  seamen  to  a  loud  guffaw,  which 
was  instantly  suppressed. 

The  sergeant  was  back  again  pretty  soon  ;  his  red  face 
was  purple  with  wrath.  "  We've  been  made  fools  of,  sir," 
he  exclaimed,  saluting  the  lieutenant.  "  Nothing  on  board 
except  some  meats." 

The  lieutenant's  face  fell  for  an  instant ;  then  he  looked 
at  the  sergeant's  wrathful  countenance,  and  bit  his  lip  to  keep 
from  smiling. 

The  sergeant  was  at  white  heat.  "  With  your  permission, 
sir,  I'll  search  these  fellows,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  carelessly. 

The  search  was  soon  accomplished,  and  they  found  noth- 
ing that  they  wanted.  I  kept  behind  my  grandfather's  back, 
hoping  to  escape  observation.  But  the  sergeant  caught  me 
by  the  wrist.     My  grandfather  interposed. 

"  There  is  nothing  contraband  on  that  boy,"  said  he,  per- 
emptorily. 

"  We'll  soon  see  that,"  said  the  soldier,  grasping  my  wrist 
until  I  could  have  screamed  with  pain. 

My  grandfather  did  not  strike  him,  but  administered  a 
kind  of  push  with  his  heavy  shoulder  that  sent  the  sergeant, 
big  as  he  was,  staggering  a  yard  or  two.  With  the  loosing 
of  his  hold  I  slipped  and  almost  fell ;  off  went  my  sou'wester 
and  down,  alas  !  streamed  my  long  brown  hair  all  over  me. 
The  young  officer  stepped  between  the  sergeant  and  me. 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  search  this  youngster,"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  authority.  "  He's  not  likely  to  have  anything 
contraband  about  him.  Where  have  you  been  to-night  ?  " 
he  added,  turning  to  my  grandfather,  while  I  got  into  the 
background,  conscious  that  the  young  gentleman's  eyes  had 
found  me  out. 

"Lobster  fishing,"  answered  my  grandfather,  unblushingly. 

"Not  much  sport,  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  lieutenant,  look- 
ing abstractedly  over  my  grandfather's  shoulder. 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  answered  my  grandfather,  "  but  we've 
taken  as  much  as  you,  sir.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come 
with  us  some  time,  and  we  might  do  better." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,"  answered  the  officer,  still  glancing  over 
the  other's  shoulder. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  you  or  yours  any 
annoyance.     Good-night  to  you.     Fall  in,  men." 

And  away  they  went.  But  my  grandfather  gave  up  the 
trade  soon  after  that,  and  sold  the  lugger. 

******** 

Grandmamma  paused  and  looked  at  grandpapa  with  a 
smile. 

'And  did  you  never  see  the  lieutenant  again  after  that  ?" 
inquired  a  bright  girl  of  fourteen,  with  long  brown  hair, 
probably  like  what  grandmamma's  once  was. 

'  My  dear,"  said  grandpapa,  "  I  was  the  lieutenant." 


A  horrible  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Old 
Testament  revisers.  The  word  "  rib  "  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,  used  in  describing  the  creation  of  Eve,  ought 
more  correctly  to  be  rendered  "  tail  I "  This  is,  indeed,  con- 
firmation strong  of  the  theories  of  Darwin.  Again,  the 
ravens"  which  fed  Elijah  were  not  ravens  at  all,  but 
gypsies,"  and  so  another  cherished  illusion  is  dispelled. 

The  Mugby  Junction  tea-party  is  a  device  of  Massachu- 
setts invention  for  yielding  fun  and  money  for  churches. 
Baskets  containing  suppers  for  two  persons  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion. Each  bears  the  card  of  the  woman  who  prepared  the 
meal  inclosed,  and  the  purchaser  has  her  for  a  companion 
at  table.  

There  are  altogether  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  baro- 
nets in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  of  whom  are  very 
poor.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Oriental  Bank  both 
have  baronet  clerks.    Another  is  in  the  Irish  police. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    SEVERED    HEAD. 


Ao  Involuntary  Crime. 


I  was  born  in  Constantinople.  My  father  was  dragoman 
of  the  port,  and  carried  on  a  profitable  business  in  silks  and 
perfumes.  He  gave  me  a  good  education,  and  as  I  showed 
ability  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  where  I  re- 
mained three  years  and  learned  all  that  a  good  physician 
must  know.  I  made  few  friends,  and  was  finally  overpow- 
ered by  homesickness.  As  I  heard  nothing  from  my  father, 
I  seized  an  opportunity  to  return  as  surgeon  in  the  train  of 
a  French  embassy. 

I  found  my  father  dead,  and  the  priest  said  :  "  Your 
father  died  a  holy  man,  for  he  bequeathed  us  his  money  for 
alms."  This  was  incomprehensible, yet  what  could  I  do?  I 
had  no  witness  against  him,  and  must  be  glad  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  house  and  my  fathers  merchandise  as  legacies 
also.  I  gained  no  reputation  as  a  physician,  because  I  was 
ashamed  to  make  a  mountebank  of  myself.  I  sorely  missed 
my  father,  who  would  have  led  me  among  the  rich  and  great, 
who  now  had  no  thought  for  the  poor  Zalenkos.  My  father's 
goods  found  no  sale  either,  for  his  patronage  had  departed 
elsewhere  after  his  death,  and  new  trade  comes  slowly.  Dis- 
couraged, L  was  once  meditating  over  my  situation,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  my  countrymen  traveling  in 
France  with  goods  which  sold  at  a  great  profit  because  they 
were  foreign.  So  I  sold  my  family  mansion,  left  half  the 
proceeds  in  charge  of  a  faithful  friend,  and  with  the  remain- 
der bought  things  which  are  rare  in  France,  such  as  shawls, 
silks,  salves,  and  oils.     I  then  embarked  again  for  France. 

My  luck  changed  at  once.  The  voyage  was  quick  and 
prosperous.  I  traveled  through  the  large  and  small  French 
cities  and  found  ready  customers  for  my  wares.  My  friend 
sent  me  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  and  I  made  money.  My 
success  encouraged  me  to  go  Lo  Italy.  My  medical  knowl- 
edge aided  me  greatly.  On  reaching  a  town  I  would  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a  Greek  doctor  who  had  cured  many 
people,  and  my  balsams  and  medicines  brought  money.  So 
I  came  at  last  to  Florence.  I  decided  to  remain  there  a 
long  time,  partly  because  I  liked  the  city,  and  partly  to  re- 
cover from  the  fatigue  of  travel.  I  hired  a  shop  in  the  St. 
Croce  quarter,  and  two  rooms  opening  on  a  balcony  in  a  ho- 
tel near  by.  I  then  distributed  circulars,  advertising  myself 
as  physician  and  merchant,  and  had  scarcely  opened  my 
shop  before  it  was  thronged. 

I  had  been  in  Florence  four  days,  when  one  night,  after 
closing  my  shop  and  waiting  only  to  take  my  usual  accounl 
of  stock,  I  found  in  a  little  box  a  note  which  I  did  not  re- 
member having  put  there.  I  opened  it  and  found  an  invita- 
tion to  be  on  the  bridge  called  Ponte  Vecchio  that  night 
punctually  at  twelve.  I  resolved  to  go,  and,  as  precaution, 
to  take  my  sabre. 

When  it  was  nearly  midnight  I  started,  and  soon  reached 
the  Ponte  Vecchio.  I  looked  down  on  the  shimmering 
waves  of  the  Arno.  The  church-bells  rang  twelve.  I  looked 
around,  and  before  me  stood  a  large  man  wholly  enveloped 
in  a  red  cloak,  a  comer  of  which  he  held  before  his  face.  At 
first  I  was  startled  at  his  sudden  appearance  behind  me,  but 
I  collected  myself,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  called  me  here,  state  what  you  desire." 

The  red  cloak  turned,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice :  "Fol- 
low !" 

Uneasy  at  going  alone  with  the  unknown,  I  stood  still  and 
said  :  "  Not  so,  dear  sir,  until  you  first  tell  me  whither.  Can 
you  not  show  me  your  face?  " 

But  the  red  cloak  replied,  with  coldness  :  "  If  you  will  not 
go,  Zalenkos,  stay  here,"  and  turned  to  depart. 

_  This  angered  me.  "  Do  you  think,"  I  cried,  "a  man  like 
me  allows  himself  to  be  humbugged  by  any  fool,  and  do  you 
think  that  I  have  waited  this  cold  night  for  nothing?" 

In  three  bounds  I  had  reached  him.  I  grasped  his  cloak 
and  laid  my  other  hand  on  my  sabre ;  but  the  cloak  remained 
in  my  hand  and  the  unknown  had  vanished  round  the  next 
corner.  My  rage  gradually  cooled.  I  still  had  the  cloak,  and 
it  should  give  me  the  key  to  this  astonishing  adventure.  I 
put  it  on  and. went  home.  When  I  was  scarcely  a  hundred 
steps  distant  Irom  my  house  some  one  brushed  against  me 
and  whispered  in  French  :  "  Be  careful,  Count,  there  can  be 
nothing  done  to-night."  Before  I  could  look  round  the  person 
was  already  gone,  and  I  saw  only  a  shadow  shifting  along  the 
houses.  I  examined  the  cloak  more  closely.  It  was  of  heavy 
Genoesesilk.purplish  red, bordered  with  astrachan,  and  richly 
embroidered  wiih  gold.  Its  magnificent  appearance  gave 
me  an  idea  which  I  resolved  to  carry  out.  I  took  it  to  my 
shop  and  exposed  it  for  sale,  but  set  so  high  a  price  upon  it 
that  I  was  sure  to  find  no  purchaser.  My  design  was  to 
scrutinize  sharply  every  one  who  asked  its  price,  for  the  dis- 
tinct though  fleeting  glimpse  I  had  had  of  the  stranger's 
figure  after  he  lost  the  cloak  would  enable  me  to  recognize 
him  among  a  thousand. 

It  remained  in  my  window  all  day,  admired  by  all.  At 
last,  toward  evening,  a  young  man  came  in  who  had  often 
been  there,  and  who  had  that  day  talked  much  about  the 
cloak.  He  threw  a  purse  of  zechins  on  the  counter,  and  cried : 

"  By  heaven  !  Zalenkos,  I  must  have  your  cloak  if  it  beg- 
gars me  ! " 

He  began  at  once  counting  out  his  gold  pieces.  I  was 
greatly  embarrassed.  I  had  exhibited  the  cloak  merely  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  unknown,  and  here  came  a  young  fool 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  price.  What  could  I  do?  I  yielded, 
for  at  all  events,  I  was  glad  to  get  such  payment  for  my 
night's  adventure. 

The  young  man  put  on  the  cloak  and  departed  ;  but,  on 
the  threshold,  he  turned,  while  he  loosened  a  paper  fastened 
to  the  paper  and  threw  it  to  me,  saying  : 

"Here,  Zalenkos,  hangs  something  which  does  not  belon* 
to  the  cloak."  to 

I  languidly  picked  it  up,  but,  behold,  there  was  written  ; 

"  Bring  the  cloak  to-night,  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 
/•our  hundred  zechins  await  you ." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  But  I  did  not  reflect  long.  I 
gathered  up  the  two  hundred  zechins  and  ran  after  the 
young  man. 

"Take  your  money  again,  good  friend,"  I  said,  "and  re- 
mrn  me  the  cloak.     I  can  not  possibly  let  it  go." 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  joke  ;  but  when  he  saw  I  was 
-nous,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  called  me  a  fool.     We 


came  to  blows,  and  I  tore  the  cloak  away  and  would  have 
run  off  with  it,  but  he  called  the  police,  and  we  were  taken 
to  court.  The  judge  was  astonished  at  the  complaint,  and 
adjudged  the  cloak  to  my  foe. 

I  offered  the  young  man  twenty,  fifty,  eighty,  yes,  a  hun- 
dred zechins  above  his  two  hundred,  if  he  would  let  me  have 
the  garment.  What  my  prayers  would  not  accomplish  my 
gold  worked.  He  took  my  money,  and  I  triumphantly  car- 
ried away  the  cloak.  I  waited  impatiently  for  midnight.  At 
the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  night  I  carried  the  cloak 
under  my  arm  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  At  the  last  stroke  of 
twelve  a  form  emerged  from  the  darkness,  unmistakably  the 
man  of  yesterday. 

"  Have  you  the  cloak?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "but  it  cost  me  a  hundred  zechins, 
cash." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered.     "  See,  here  are  four  hundred." 

He  stepped  with  me  to  the  broad  railing  of  the  bridge, 
and  counted  down  the  gold  pieces.  There  were  four  hun- 
dred. They  shone  splendidly  in  the  moonlight,  and  their 
glitter  rejoiced  my  heart.  I  pocketed  my  money,  and  tried 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  unknown,  but  he  wore  a  mask, 
from  which  dark  eyes  darted  sinister  glances. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  goodness,"  I  said.  "  What  do 
you  want  now  of  me  ?  But,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  must  be 
nothing  wrong." 

"  Your  fears  are  unnecessary,"  he  answered,  while  he 
threw  the  cloak  round  his  shoulders.  "  I  require  your  help 
as  a  physician,  yet  not  for  the  living,  but  for  the  dead." 

"  How  can  that  be?"  I  cried,  in  amazement. 

"  I  came  with  my  sister  from  a  distant  land,"  he  said, 
beckoning  for  me  to  follow  him.  "We  resided  here  with  a 
friend  of  our  family.  My  sister  died  suddenly  yesterday,  of 
an  illness,  and  the  relatives  want  to  bury  her  to-morrow.  It 
is  a  rule  with  our  family  that  all  shall  repose  in  the  ancestral 
vault.  I  shall  let  my  relatives  retain  her  body,  but  I  must 
carry  my  father  his  daughter's  head,  that  he  may  once  more 
see  her." 

The  idea  of  decapitating  a  woman  was  terrible  to  me, 
but  I  dared  not  to  object  from  fear  of  offending  the  un- 
known. So  I  told  him  I  was  familiar  with  the  process  of 
embalming,  and  begged  him  to  lead  the  way.  Still,  I  could 
not  help  asking  why  this  must  all  be  done  so  secretly  and  at 
night. 

He  said  his  purpose  was  abhorrent  to  the  relatives,  who, 
if  it  were  done  by  day,  would  prevent  it.  But  only  once 
have  the  head  removed,  and  they  could  say  no  more.  He 
would  have  brought  the  head  to  me,  but  a  brother's  scruples 
restrained  him  from  severing  it. 

At  last  we  reached  a  splendid  mansion,  which  my  com- 
panion pointed  out  as  our  destination.  We  passed  the  main 
entrance,  entered  a  small  door,  which  the  unknown  carefully 
closed  behind  him,  and,  in  darkness,  climbed  a  narrow  stair- 
way leading  to  a  dimly  lighted  hall.  Passing  through  this, 
we  arrived  at  a  room  lighted  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  In  this  room  stood  a  bed,  on  which  lay  the  corpse. 
The  unknown  averted  his  face  to  conceal  his  emotion.  He 
pointed  to  the  bed,  and  telling  me  to  do  my  business  well 
and  quickly,  left  the  room. 

I  drew  out  the  knife,  which,  as  surgeon,  I  always  carried 
with  me,  and  approached  the  bed.  Only  the  head  of  the 
coipse  was  visible,  but  this  was  so  beautiful  that  the  deepest 
compassion  seized  me.  The  dark  hair  hung  down  in  long 
braids,  the  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  closed.  I  first  made  an 
incision  in  the  skin,  after  the  manner  of  surgeons  when  they 
amputate  a  limb.  Then  I  took  my  sharp  knife,  and  with 
one  blow  cut  through  the  throat. 

But,  lo  my  horror,  the  woman  opened  her  eyes,  imme- 
diately closed  them  again,  and,  in  one  deep  groan,  breathed 
her  last.  At  the  same  instant  a  torrent  of  hot  blood  shot 
toward  me  from  the  wound. 

I  had  killed  the  poor  creature  !  I  stood  some  minutes  in 
frightful  anxiety.  Then,  overpowered  with  terror,  I  rushed 
shuddering  from  the  room.  But  the  hall  was  dark,  the  light 
was  extinguished,  no  trace  of  my  companion  was  discovered, 
and  I  groped  hap-hazard  along  the  wall  to  find  the  stairs.  I 
reached  them  at  last,  and  descended,  half  falling,  half  slid- 
ing. There  was  no  one  below.  I  found  the  door  only  latched, 
and  I  at  once  gained  the  street.  Spurred  by  fear,  I  ran  to 
my  home,  and  buried  myself  in  bed  to  forget  my  horrible 
deed.  But  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  and  soon  morning 
warned  me  to  deliberate  on  my  situation.  It  seemed  likely 
that  the  man  who  had  persuaded  me  into  committing  what 
now  appeared  a  madman's  deed,  would  not  accuse  me.  I 
resolved  to  open  my  shop,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  appear 
unconcerned. 

But,  alas  !  a  new  circumstance  increased  the  hedge  of 
difficulties.  My  cap  and  my  belt,  as  also  my  knife,  were 
missing,  and  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  left  them  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dead,  or  lost  them  in  my  flight. 

I  opened  my  shop  at  the  usual  time.  A  neighbor,  passing 
by,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  !  what  do  you  think  of  the  terrible  murder  that  oc- 
curred last  night  ?" 

I  feigned  ignorance. 

"  What  !  Don't  you  know  that  the  Flower  of  Florence, 
Bianca,  the  governor's  daughter,  was  assassinated  last  night? 
I  saw  her  only  yesterday,  going  gayly  through  the  streets 
with  her  betrothed,  for  to-day  was  to  have  been  her  wed- 
ding-day." 

Each  word  was  a  stab.  All  my  acquaintances  in  town 
came  and  told  me  the  same  story,  each  version  more  dread- 
ful than  the  last,  but  none  so  awful  as  what  I  had  seen. 
About  noon  an  officer  came  and  took  me  aside. 

"  Signor  Zalenkos,"  he  said,  drawing  forth  the  articles  I 
had  missed,  "  do  these  things  belong  to  you  ? " 

I  considered  whether  I  should  deny  it,  but  as  I  saw  through 
the  half-open  door  my  landlord  and  other  acquaintances 
who  could  testify  against  me,  I  decided  not  to  make  matters 
worse  by  a  lie,  and  therefore  acknowledged  the  ownership. 
The  officer  took  me  to  prison.  Two  hours  after  my  arrest  I 
was  led  from  my  cell,  down  many  stairs  to  a  great  hall. 
Twelve  old  men  sat  around  a  long  table  draped  in  black. 
Seats  around  three  sides  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  Florence.  The  upper  galleries  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  When  I  approached  the  table,  a 
man  with  a  grave,  sad  demeanor  arose  ;  it  was  the  governor. 
He  spoke  to  the  assemblage,  saying  that  he,  as  father  of  the 
murdered  girl,  could  not  act  as  judge  on  this  occasion,  and 


would  therefore  yield  his  position  to  the  oldest  of  the  sena- 
tors. This  was  a  man  of  at  least  ninety  years,  but  his  eyes 
were  fiery,  and  his  voice  was  strong.  He  began  by  asking 
me  if  I  committed  the  murder.  I  begged  for  a  hearing,  and 
related  boldly  and  distinctly  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I 
knew.  During  my  story  the  governor  grew  alternately  pale 
and  red,  and,  as  I  concluded,  started  up  in  a  frenzy  : 

"  Monster  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  so  you  would  lay  a  crime  that 
you  committed  from  avarice  upon  some  else?" 

The  senator  rebuked  him  for  interposing,  since  he  had 
voluntarily  resigned  his  rights.  It  was  not  shown  that  I 
acted  from  covetousness,  for  by  his  own  statement  nothing 
had  been  stolen  from  the  dead.  He  went  further,  and  de- 
clared that  the  governor  must  give  an  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's early  life,  for  only  thus  could  it  be  decided  whether  I 
had  told  the  truth  or  not.  He  adjourned  court  to  examine 
the  murdered  girl's  letters,  delivered  to  him  by  her  father. 
I  was  led  back  to  prison,  where  I  passed  a  sad  day,  only 
hoping  that  some  connection  might  be  discovered  between 
the  dead  woman  and  the  man  of  the  red  cloak. 

Next  day  I  hopefully  entered  the  court-room.  Many  let- 
ters lay  on  the  table.  The  old  senator  asked  me  whether 
they  were  in  my  handwriting.  I  looked  at  them  found  they 
were  wrilten  by  the  same  hand  who  wrote  me  the  two  notes. 
I  told  the  senators  this,  but  they  did  not  heed,  and  said  I 
must  have  written  them,  as  the  signature  was  "  Z,"  the 
initial  letter  of  my  name.  But  the  letters  contained  threats 
against  the  life  of  the  dead  girl,  and  warnings  against  her 
approaching  wedding. 

The  governor  seemed  to  have  some  mysterious  informa- 
tion concerning  me.  They  dealt  with  me  supiciously  and 
rigorously.  To  vindicate  myself  I  called  for  my  papers, 
which  must  be  in  my  room,  but  was  told  they  had  sought 
there  and  found  nothing.     So  all  hope  vanished. 

The  third  day  I  was  convicted  of  premeditated  murder, 
and  the  death-sentence  was  read.  I  had  come  to  this — for- 
saken, far  from  home,  to  die  in  my  prime  by  the  axe  ! 

The  evening  of  the  dreadful  day  that  decided  my  fate  I 
sat  in  my  solitary  cell,  ihinking  on  my  coming  death,  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  man  entered  who  contemplated  me 
in  silence  for  some  time. 

"  Is  it  in  this  plight  I  find  you  again,  Zalenkos  ?" 

I  had  not  recognized  him  by  my  dim  lamp,  but  the  sound 
of  his  voice  revived  old  memories.  It  was  Valetty,  one  of 
the  few  friends  I  knew  during  my  student-life  in  Paris.  He 
said  he  happened  to  come  to  Florence,  where  his  father  re- 
sided, who  was  a  man  of  great  respectability.  He  had  heard 
my  story,,  and  came  to  see  me  once  more,  and  learn  from  me 
how  I  could  have  committed  so  awful  a  deed. 

I  told  him  all  about  it.  He  was  amazed,  and  adjured  me 
lo  tell  him,  my  sole  friend,  everything,  and  not  pass  away 
with  falsehood  on  my  lips.  I  swore  to  him  by  the  holiest 
oaths  that  I  spoke  the  truth,  that  my  only  error  was  in  being 
so  blinded  by  the  glint  of  gold  that  I  had  not  seen  the  im- 
probability of  the  unknown's  story. 

"  So  you  never  knew  Bianca?"  he  asked. 

I  assured  him  I  had  never  seen  her.  Valetty  now  told  me 
that  a  deep  mystery  shrouded  the  affair.  The  governor  had 
hastened  my  trial,  and  there  was  a  rumor  that  I  had  long 
known  Bianca,  and  had  murdered  her  from  revenge  for  her 
marrying  another.  I  told  him  this  all  fitted  the  red  cloak, 
but  I  could  not  prove  his  share  in  the  deed.  Greatly  moved, 
Valetty  embraced  me,  and  promised  to  do  everything  to  save 
my  life. 

I  had  little  hope,  but  I  knew  Valetty  was  wise  and  under- 
stood law,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  rescue  me.  I  was 
in  suspense  two  long  days.     At  last  Valetty  appeared. 

"  I  bring  encouragement,  yet  of  a  painful  sort.  You  will 
live,  and  be  set  at  liberty,  but  wiih  the  loss  of  one  hand." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  I  thanked  my  friend  for  having 
saved  my  life.  He  said  the  governor  had  been  inexorable 
and  would  not  allow  another  trial ;  but  finally,  not  to  appear 
unjust,  he  had  agreed  that  if  a  similar  case  could  be  found 
among  the  Florentine  archives,  my  punishment  might  be  the 
same  which  had  then  been  inflicted.  Valetty  and  his  father 
had  been  reading  the  old  records  day  and  night,  and  at  last 
had  found  a  precisely  similar  case,  where  the  sentence  ran  : 

"  His  left  Jumd  must  be  cutoff,  his  property  corifiscated,  and  he  hi?n~ 
self  forever  banished." 

So  ran  my  sentence  now,  and  I  was  to  prepare  immedi- 
ately for  the  fearful  ordeal  which  awaited  me.  I  will  Dot  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  scene  when  I  stood  in  the  open 
market  place  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  block,  where  the  life- 
blood  leaped  from  me  in  torrenls. 

Valetty  took  me  to  his  house  until  I  recovered,  and  then 
generously  provided  me  with  money  for  traveling  expenses, 
since  all  my  property  had  been  seized  by  law. 

I  went  to  Sicily  and  took  the  first  ship  for  Constantinople. 
My  hope  now  lay  in  the  sum  I  had  given  my  friend.  I 
begged  him  to  let  me  reside  with  him,  but  he  astonished  me 
by  asking  why  I  did  not  go  to  my  own  house.  He  said  a 
strange  man  had  bought  in  my  name  a  house  in  ihe  Greek 
quarter,  and  told  the  neighbois  I  was  coming  soon.  I  went 
immediately  with  my  friend  and  was  welcomed  by  old  ac- 
quaintances. One  of  the  merchants  gave  me  a  letter,  which 
the  man  who  bought  the  house  left  for  me.     I  read  : 

Zalenkos  :  Two  hands  are  ready  to  work  without  ceasing  that  you 
may  not  feel  the  loss  of  one.  The  house  and  all  in  it  are  yours,  and 
each  year  you  will  receive  ennugh  to  place  you  among  the  richest  of 
your  people.     Forgive  one  who  is  more  unfortunate  than  you. 

I  could  not  imagine  who  had  written  it.  The  merchant 
answered  my  questions  with  :  "  He  appeared  to  be  a  French- 
man ;  he  wore  a  red  cloak." 

I  knew  enough  to  understand  that  the  unknown  was  not 
quite  lost  to  all  honorable  feeling.  "i  found  everything  in  my 
new  house  arranged  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  shop  stocked 
with  goods  finer  than  I  ever  had. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and,  more  from  habit  than  neces- 
sity, I  go  on  my  journeys  with  my  wares  ;  but  I  have  never 
again  seen  the  land  of  my  great  misfortune.  Every  year  I 
receive  a  thousand  gold  pieces.  But  the  burden  on  my  soul 
can  not  be  lifted.  The  terrible  picture  of  the  murdered  Bianca 
is  forever  in  my  mind. — Translated  from  the  German  for 
the  Argonaut  by  E?nma  Frances  Dawson. 


An  indignant  landlord  writes  thai  he  adopted  coils  of  fire- 
escape  rope  in  his  bed-rooms,  and  that  three  guests  success- 
fully escaped,  though  there  was  no  fire.  They  left  unpaid 
bills. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  who  has  rendered  such  valuable  services  to  sea- 
men in  the  British  Parliament,  is  to  be  presented,  in  recognition  thereof, 
by  the  seamen  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  solid  silver  model  of  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  weighing  forty-five  ounces. 

St.  Petersburg  is  to  be  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Pouschkin, 
in  galvanized  zinc,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble.  It  will  be  placed  in 
the  square  at  the  end  of  the  street  that  bears  the  poet's  name.  The 
sculptor  is  the  distinguished  artist  Opekouschine. 

Dramatic  writers  will  scarcely  feel  very  much  encouraged  to  read  that 
Mr.  John  Madison  Morton,  author  of  th*  most  successful  farces  of  his 
day — "  Box  and  Cox"  among  others,  which  must  have  been  played 
thousands  of  times — is  now,  at  seventy- two  years  of  age,  a  "poor  broth- 
er of  the  Charter  House. " 

The  man  who  has  just  ended  life  as  the  Count  Giovanni  de  Heriz,  of 
the  Villa  Sciarra,  Via  Salara,  Rome,  began  it  sixty-five  years  ago  as 
plain  John  Smith,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  entered  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, and  was  made  Priory  Chamberlain  and  Count  by  Pio  Nono, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Gaeta. 

A  Rome  telegram  says  that  two  old  maids,  the  last  descendants  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  gave  his  name  to  America,  are  now  begging 
that  the  pension  of  ten  crowns  a  month  assigned  to  their  family  by  the 
republic  of  Florence  in  1680,  may  be  restored  to  them.  The  last  male 
of  the  family  named  Amerigo  died  seven  years  ago. 

Potage  au  tapioca,  truite  saumouee,  filet  au  vin  de  Madere,  faisan 
truffe,  pointes  d'asperges,  salade,  parfait  au  cate,  dessert ;  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux,  Nuits  Musignv,  Chateau  Yquem,  Champagne.  This,  according 
to  the  London  World,  is  the  true  and  authentic  bill  of  fare  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  famous  Good  Friday  dinner  which  caused  such  a  scandal  under 
the  empire. 

Madame  Martini,  the  renowned  embroiderer,  has  fitted  the  corona- 
tion mantle  of  the  Czarina  on  her  imperial  Majesty.  It  is  of  gold  tissue, 
strong,  though  flexible,  with  applique1  in  black  silk  of  the  heraldic  eagle 
of  the  Romanoffs.  On  the  breast  of  the  bird  are  embroidered  the  arms 
of  Moscow,  and  on  the  wings  those  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  the 
Czar  reigns  and  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Finland. 

John  Bright  is  Lord  Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University.  He  was 
lately  invested  with  the  hood,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Robert 
Laird  Collier,  who  saw  the  ceremony,  says  that  the  plain  Quaker,  on 
standing  up  to  speak  in  his  robes,  found  them  cumbersome  and  hinder- 
ing, and  so  he  stopped  and  took  them  oft  This  he  did  with  cool  de- 
liberation, while  the  students  struck  up  and  sang  "  He's  a  jolly  good 
fellow." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  brand-new  palace  car  to  travel  in,  which 
is  described  as  marvelously  aesthetic  and  altogether  utter.  It  is  fifty 
feet  long  and  contains  a  saloon,  study,  two  bed-rooms,  two  dressing- 
rooms,  and  a  bath-room.  The  Prince's  bed-room  is  hung  with  old-gold 
silk,  and  the  furniture  is  upholstered  to  match.  Mirrors  are  let  into  the 
door-panels,  and  the  whole  suite  can  be  lighted  either  by  candles  or  by 
electricity. 

The  widow  of  Hummell,  the  celebrated  composer,  who  has  just  died 
at  Weimar  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  is  said  to  have  refused  Beetho- 
ven's hand  and  heart  seventy  years  ago.  Her  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Rockel.  She  was  once  a  famous  actress  and  singer  at  Vienna,  and 
among  her  friends  were  Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  Hummel— the  latter 
two  rivals  for  her  hand.  His  rejection  by  her  is  said  to  have  affected 
Beethoven  all  his  life. 

No  more  popular  delusion  exists  than  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  sur- 
name. People  generally  believe  it  to  be  Guelph.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  know  that  in  marrying  Prince  Albert,  of  Coburg-Gotha, 
the  sovereign  took  the  surname  of  her  husband,  Wettin,  which  has  for 
upward  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  been  the  family  cognomen  of 
the  house  of  Saxony.  And  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
children  bear  that  name. 

The  other  day  the  G.  O.  M.,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  always  called, 
being  anxious  to  hear  bis  old  schoolfellow  Sir  R.  Phillmore's  address 
at  the  bar,  presented  himself  at  the  Carey  Street  entrance  of  the  law 
courts  for  admission.  The  doorkeeper  refused  to  pass  him.  The  G. 
O.  M.  disclosed  his  identity.  "Come,  now,"  said  the  man,  "that 
won't  do,  yer  know.  I  don't  know  yer."  And  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore the  Premier  got  admitted.     Such  is  fame. 

Baron  Jesko  von  Puttkamer,  of  Berlin,  nephew  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  son  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
arrived  from  Hamburg  recently  on  the  steamship  Wieland,  He  is 
tall  and  slight  in  build  ;  he  wears  a  short  brown  beard,  partially  hiding 
a  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  which,  it  is  said,  he  received  in  a  quarrel  with 
Marshal  StahL  The  marshal  was  kihed  by  Lieutenant  Teichmann,  a 
friend  of  the  baron.  Baron  Puttkamer  has  lately  joined  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  German  Consulate  at  Chicago. 

A  brougham,  a  dog-cart,  and  a  riding-horse  were  always  at  Tohn 
Brown's  disposal.  He  had  his  own  suite  of  rooms  at  Windsor,  Os- 
borne, and  Balmoral ;  a  separate  table  was  kept  for  him,  and  he  was 
waited  on  by  obsequious  servants  specially  appointed  to  his  service. 
He  had  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting  in  the  extensive,  well-stocked 
covers  on  the  Osborne  estate  ;  he  could  shoot  at  Windsor  and  at  Bal- 
moral when  disposed  ;  and  the  salmon  fishing  on  the  Queen's  water 
on  the  Dee  was  also  under  bis  dominion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  men,  driving  in  a  gig,  ran  over  two  of  the  North 
Pytchley  hounds.  Lord  Lonsdale  spoke  to  them  about  their  careless- 
ness, when  they  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  fight.  One  of  them  then 
got  out  of  the  cart,  upon  which  Lord  Lonsdale  immediately  dismount- 
ed, and  on  the  man  springing  up  to  him,  he  knocked  him  down.  The 
other  man  then  got  out  of  the  cart  to  assist  his  fallen  brother,  but  Lord 
Lonsdale  immediately  knocked  him  down  also  ;  and  on  the  men  again 
rising,  they  were  again  put  hors  de  combat.  His  lordship  then  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  any  more,  and  neither  of  them  coming  up,  he  rode 
away  to  cover. 

Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn,  says  the  Tribune,  is  beginning  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  Southern  writer  of  unusual  promise.  Cei  tainly  his  article  on  the 
Mississippi  marsh-folk,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  gives  ample  proof  of  an  observant  eye  and  a  skilled  pen.  An- 
other article,  on  "  Picturesque  New  Orleans,"  will  soon  appear  in  that 
periodical  above  his  signature.  These  are  the  first  of  a  series  which  he 
has  agreed  to  write.  Mr.  Hearn  is  a  Greek,  a  man  who  is  described  as 
looking  like  a  brigand,  but  as  behaving  with  a  refined  shyness  which  is 
most  attractive  and  engaging.  He  does  not  care  for  society.  He  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Times-Democrat,  of  New  Orleans. 

Mademoiselle  Lina  Braun,  the  young  lady  at  whose  house  in  Baden 
Prince  Gortchakoff  recently  died,  was  a  fair  young  creature  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  Prince  intended  leaving  her  a  large  income  ; 
but  the  mysterious  illness  which  took  him  off  did  not  give  him  time  to 
execute  his  intentions,  to  which  his  eldest  son,  Michael  Gortchakoff, 
was  strenuously  opposed.  For  some  time  the  Prince  had  been  on  cold 
terms  with  Michael,  whose  conduct  when  he  was  Minister  at  Berne  had 
been  of  so  scandalous  a  nature  that  he  would  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  diplomatic  service  had  it  not  been  for  the  Czar's  great  affection  for 
bis  father.  "  Michael,"  the  Prince  used  to  say,  "is  capable  of  every- 
thing that  is  bad,  and  money  is  his  god !  " 

Pretty  soon  there  will  be  some  lively  news  from  the  Congo  region. 
Monsieur  de  Brazza  has  at  last  sailed  thither,  with  Henri  Rochefort  Jr. 
as  his  right-hand  comrade.  He  lakes  with  him  sixteen  directors  of  in- 
dustrial works,  thirty  scientists  and  politicians,  and  one  hundred  rifle- 
men. His  baggage  comprises  three  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  revolvers,  four  thousand  sabres,  thirty  tons  of  gun- 
powder, and  some  thousands  of  gallons  of  brandy.  He  has  also  one 
hundred  thousand  old  and  worn-out  rifles,  given  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  barter  with  the  natives.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stanley  is  supposed 
to  be  sitting  on  a  itump  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  with  his  elephant- 
gun  across  his  knee,  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  while  a  choir  of  dusky  natives 
in  the  background  softly  sings  :    "  I'm  Waiting,  de  Brazza,  for  Thee," 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Donald. 
Just  one  more  lift  I     But,  Donald,  you  see, 

Was  sportsman  first,  man  after; 
A  fancy  lightened  his  caution  through  — 

He  well-nigh  broke  into  laughter. 
**■»*•* 
The  last  of  the  legs  as  tenderly 

Follows  the  rest :   or  never 
Or  now  is  the  time  I     His  knife  in  reach. 

And  his  right  hand  loose — how  clever  1 

For  this  can  stab  up  the  stomach's  soft. 

While  the  left  hand  grasps  the  pastern, 
A  rise  on  the  elbow,  and — now's  the  time 
Or  never :  this  turn's  the  last  turn  1 

I  shall  dare  to  place  myself  by  God 

Who  scanned — for  He  does — each  feature 

Of  the  face  thrown  up  in  appeal  to  him 
By  the  agonizing  creature. 

Nay,  I  hear  plain  words:    "Thy  gift  brings  this  1" 

Up  he  sprang,  back  he  staggered, 
Over  he  fell,  and  with  him  our  friend — 

At  following  game  no  laggard. 

Yet  he  was  not  dead  when  they  picked  next  day 
From  the  gully's  depth  the  wreck  of  him  ; 

His  fall  had  been  stayed  by  the  stag  beneath. 
Who  cushioned  and  saved  the  neck  of  him. 

But  the  rest  of  his  body — why,  doctors  said, 

Whatever  could  break  was  broken ; 
Legs,  arms,  ribs,  all  of  him  looked  like  a  toast 

In  a  tumbler  of  port  wine  soaken. 

'  That  your  life  is  left  you,  thank  the  stag  ! " 
Said  they  when — the  slow  cure  ended — 
They  opened  the  hospital  door,  and  thence — 
Strapped,  spliced,  main  fractures  mended, 

And  minor  damage  left  wisely  alone — 
Like  an  old  shoe  clouted  and  cobbled, 

Out — what  went  in  a  Goliath  well-nigh — 
Some  half  of  a  David  hobbled. 

'  You  must  ask  an  alms  from  house  to  house  ; 
Sell  the  slag's  head  for  a  bracket. 
With  its  grand  twelve  tines— I'd  buy  it  myself 
And  use  the  skin  for  a  jacket ! " 

He  was  wiser,  made  both  head  and  hide 
His  win-penny  ;   hands  and  knees  on, 

Would  manage  to  crawl — poor  crab — by  the  road 
In  the  misty  s  talking-season. 

And  if  he  discovered  a  bothy  like  this. 
Why,  harvest  was  sure ;  folks  listened. 

He  told  his  tale  to  the  lovers  of  Sport ; 

Lips  twitched,  cheeks  glowed,  eyes  glistened. 

And  when  he  had  come  to  the  close,  and  spread 

His  spoils  for  the  gazer's  wonder, 
With  "Gentlemen,  here's  the  skull  of  the  stag 
I  was  over,  thank  God,  not  under  1 " 

— Ftom  "J&coseria" — Robert  Brrwmng. 


"  Marzo  Pazzo." 
Mad  March,  with  the  wind  in  his  wings  widespread, 
Leaps  from  heaven,  and  the  deep  dawn's  arch 
Hails  re-risen  again  from  the  dead 
Mad  March. 

Soft  small  flames  on  rowan  and  larch 
Break  forth  as  laughter  on  lips  that  said 
Nought  till  the  pulse  in  them  beat  love's  march. 

But  the  heart-heat  now  in  the  lips  rose-red 
Speaks  life  to  the  world,  and  the  winds  that  parch 
Bring  April  forth  as  a  bride  to  wed 

Mad  March.  — A.  C.  Swinburne. 


Galatea. 
A  moment's  grace,  Pygmalion  I     Let  me  be 
A  breath's  space  longer  on  this  hither  hand 
Of  fate  too  sweet,  too  sad,  too  mad  to  meet. 
Whether  to  be  thy  statue  or  thy  bride — 
An  instant  spare  me  1    Terrible  the  choice 
As  no  man  knoweth,  being  only  man  ; 
Nor  any,  saving  her  who  hath  been  stone 
And  loved  her  sculptor.     Shall  I  dare  exchange 
Veins  of  the  quarry  for  the  throbbing  pulse? 
Insensate  calm  for  a  sure-aching  heart? 
Repose  eternal  for  a  woman's  lot? 
Forego  God's  quiet  for  the  love  of  man? 
To  float  on  his  uncertain  tenderness, 
A  wave  tossed  up  the  shore  of  his  desire, 
To  ebb  and  flow  whene'er  it  pleaseth  him  ; 
Remembered  at  his  leisure,  and  forgot. 
Worshiped  and  worried,  clasped  and  dropped  at  mood, 
Or  soothed  or  gashed  at  mercy  of  his  will, 
Now  Paradise  my  portion,  and  now  Hell ; 
And  every  single  several  nerve  that  beats 
In  soul  or  body,  like  some  rare  vase  thrust 
In  fire  at  first,  and  then  in  frost,  until 
The  fine  protesting  fibre  snaps? 

Oh,  who, 
Foreknowing,  ever  chose  a  fate  like  this? 
What  woman,  out  of  all  the  breathing  world, 
Would  be  a  woman,  could  her  heart  select, 
Or  love  her  lover,  could  her  life  prevent? 
Then  let  me  be  that  only,    only  one; 
Thus  let  me  make  that  sacrifice  supreme 
No  other  ever  made,  or  can,  or  shall. 
Behold,  the  future  shall  stand  still  to  ask, 
What  man  was  worth  a  price  so  isolate? 
And  rate  thee  at  its  value  for  all  time. 

For  I  am  driven  by  an  awful  Law. 
See  1  while  I  hesitate  it  moldeth  me. 
And  carves  me  like  a  chisel  at  my  heart. 
'Tis  stronger  than  the  woman  or  the  man  ; 
'Tis  greater  than  all  torment  or  delight ; 
'Tis  mightier  than  the  marble  or  the  flesh. 
Obedient  be  the  sculptor  and  the  stone  ! 
Thine  am  I,  thine  at  all  the  cost  of  all 
The  pangs  that  woman  ever  bore  for  man  ; 
Thine  I  elect  to  be,  denying  them ; 
Thine  I  elect  to  be,  defying  them  ; 
Thine,  thine  I  dare  to  be,  in  scorn  of  them  ; 
And  being  thine  forever,  bless  I  them  1 

Pygmalion  1    Take  me  from  my  pedestal, 
And  set  me  lower — lower,  love  ! — that  I 
May  be  a  woman  and  look  up  to  thee  ; 
And  looking,  longing,  lovine,  give  and  take 
The  human  kisses  worth  the  worst  that  thou 
By  thine  own  nature  shalt  inflict  on  me. 

—Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  gentleman  had  his  boots  blacked  bv  one  of  two  boys,  and  gave  the 
shiner  a  two-dollar  bill  to  get  changed.  After  waiting  some  time,  he 
said  to  the  other  boy:  "Where's  ynur  partner?"  "Oh,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  grin,   "he's  bust  up,  and  I'm  his  assignee." 


"The  death  of  poor  Brown  reminds  me  of  a  story,"  says  Edmund 
Yates.  "A  gentleman  in  Highland  dress,  going  to  one  of  the  court 
'  functions,'  was  spotted  by  the  street  boys,  who,  as  the  carriage  drew 
into  line,  surrounded  it.  crying,  'Oooray!  'ere's  John  Brown  !'  The 
individual  inside  lowered  the  window,  in  great  dudgeon,  and  said  :  '  I'm 
no  John  Brown  ;  I'm.  Cameron  o'  Lochiel !  " 


"  Well,  hnw  is  your  brother  doing  in  St  Louis?"  asked  a  man,  as 
he  halted  a.  moment  at  the  door  of  a  business  house  on  the  Bowery. 
"  Vhell,  he  doan'  fail  yet."  "  Seems  to  be  doing  a  good  business?  " 
"  Seems  dot  vhay."  "Well.  I  hope  he'll  do  first-rate."  "  I  hope  so, 
too,  but  I  dunno.  He  has  been  dere  tree  months  und  doan'  fail  yet," 
und  I  can't  oxactly  make  out  vhat  he  means.  Six  weeks  vhas  blenty  of 
time  to  bust  oop  in  a  blace  like  St.  Louis,  and  pay  ten  cents  on  der 
dollar  1 " 


When  Senator  Taber  reached  Washington  to  enter  upon  his  thirty- 
days'  senatorial  career,  he  went  to  a  well-known  livery  stable  and  said 
he  wanted  to  hire  for  a  few  days  the  best  team  and  carriage  it  could 
afford.  "  You  shall  have  'em,  senator."  "Put  the  nigger  in  livery, 
will  you— bang  up  livery?  "  "it'll  be  as  good  as  Brewster's."  "  And 
a  new  plug-hat— shiny?"  "Yes."  "And  put  one  o' them  there  red 
bugs  on  the  side  of  the  hat ;  that'll  make  it  look  toney."  The  livery 
man  furnished  them  all,  red  bug  and  shiny  hat  included,  and  the  states- 
man was  happy. 

Soon  after  the  Chinese  Legation  was  established  in  New  York,  a 
beggar  called  on  professional  business.  To  his  amazement  he  was 
ushered  with  elaborate  bows  and  gestures  into  a  luxurious  room,  where 
an  attach^  kindly  asked  how  he  might  serve  him.  A  collection  was  then 
taken  up  for  his  benefit  among  the  members  of  the  embassy,  and  he 
was  invited  to  refresh  himself  with  a  lunch  of  delicate  confections.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  his  singular  experience  was  known  to  every  beggar 
in  town  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  legation  has  been  besieged 
ever  since  by  unprepossessing  visitors. 


A  few  nights  ago  the  editors  at  work  on  the  top  floor  of  the  tallest  of 
the  New  York  newspaper  buildings  heard  the  fire-engines  at  its  base 
about  midnight  Stepping  to  the  telephone  between  the  office  a^d  po- 
lice headquarters,  up-town,  one  of  them  asked  the  agent  there  the  some- 
what startling  question  :  "  Is  our  office  afire  ?  "  "No,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  ;  "  it's  a  little  building  round  the  corner."  It  was  easier  and  more 
sure  to  inquire  of  a  man  a  mile  away,  who  knew  certainly  about  it  by 
the  routine  of  reports  from  the  nearest  police  station,  than  to  go  down- 
stairs and  see  for  themselves. 

Leopold  Meyer,  the  well-known  pianist,  had  a  certain  degree  of 
execution  and  a  rare  elegance  of  touch  ;  but  that  was  all.  He  was, 
however,  well  patronized  by  some  aristocratic  old  ladies  in  Vienna,  and 
was  invited  to  play  at  court  before  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  whose 
brilliant  intelligence  was  not  exactly  an  ornament  to  the  line  of  Haps- 
burgs.  After  Meyer — who  was  rather  a  stoutish  man — had  played, 
the  emperor  spnke  to  him,  and  said:  "My  dear  Mr.  Meyer,  I  have 
heard  Liszt."  Mever  bows  low.  "  I  have  heard  Thalberg."  Meyer 
bows  still  lower.     "  Butnotoceof  them — perspired  like  you."    Tableau! 


At  a  wedding  at  a  village  church  near  Stafford,  in  England,  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman  was  about  to  perform  the  ceremony,  when,  chancing 
to  glance  upward,  he  noticed  in  the  gallery  several  persons  wearing 
billycock-shaped  hats.  Addressing  them,  he  said:  " Gentlemen,  re^ 
move  your  hats."  There  was  no  response.  The  request  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  and,  not  being  complied  with,  the  clergyman,  in  a 
great  heat,  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  church  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
offenders.  Before  he  got  there  a  lady  in  the  congregation  rose  and  in- 
formed the  minister,  amid  laughter,  that  the  persons  were  ladies  wear- 
ing gentlemen's  hats.     The  ceremony  was  then  proceeded  with. 


"  Do  you  keep  overcoats  here  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  stopped  in  front  of 
a  clothing  store.  "  Of  course — vhalk  right  in.  I  haf  der  best  assort- 
ment in  der  hull  State."  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain  question,  and  I 
want  a  square  answer."      "Certainly."      "Have  you  an  overcoat  for 

four  dollars  ?  "     "Vhell,  you  see— you "     "  Never  mind,  now  !     I 

want  a  square  answer  to  the  question.      Have  you  an  overcoat  for  four 

dollars?"     "Vhell "     "Stop!    Answer  me  '  yes  '  or  *  no. '  "     "My 

frendt,  I  can't  answer  dot  vhay.  I  haf  some  overcoats  for  six  dollars, 
und  if  I  can't  sell  you  one  for  eight,  den  maybe  I  come  down  to  four 
dollars.     Come  in,  und  we  shplits  der  difference  and  calls  it  seven." 


Dumaine,  the  Paris  actor,  claimed  to  have  the  most  powerful  voice  in 
France.  One  of  his  fellow  actors,  Machanette,  disputed  the  honor  with 
him  one  day,  and  after  much  wrangling  they  agreed  to  settle  their 
claims  by  actual  test  at  the  Porte  St  Martin  cafe.  "  I'll  lay  a  wager 
that  I  can  break  a  p^ine  of  glass  by  simply  calling  '  Come  in,'  "  said 
Machanette.  "  I'll  wager  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  and  that  I 
will."  said  Dumaine.  "  Done."  Dumaine  commenced.  The  window 
rattled,  but  did  not  break  ;  but  there  was  a  panic  among  the  waiters. 
Then  Machanette  tried,  and  lo  I  ten  panes  of  glass  were  shattered. 
Dumaine  owned  that  he  had  lost ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  both 
found  out  that  two  of  their  friends,  overhearing  the  wager,  had  placed 
themselves  outside  the  cafe"  and  smashed  the  window  with  their  canes  at 
the  moment  of  Machanette's  bellowing. 


Lawyer  Bigelow's  claim  for  one-half  of  the  money  bestowed  by  a 
patriotic  people  on  the  wife  and  baby  of  Sergeant  Mason  reminds  the 
Boston  Herald  of  a  story.  In  the  first  place,  Bigelow's  charges  for  the 
past  and  future  amount  to  exactly  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  is,  curiously  enough,  the  sum  that  Mrs.  Mason  is  known  to  have 
saved.  Now  for  the  anecdote  of  Mr.  Choate,  the  great  Rufus  Choate, 
of  the  Boston  bar.  One  of  his  clerks  performed  a  certain  service  for  a 
client,  and  when  Mr.  Choate  asked  how  much  he  had  received  as  a  fee, 
the  reply  was,  "Two  dollars."  "Two  dollars!"  exclaimed  Choate; 
"why,  that  was  not  enough.  Why  didn't  you  get  more?"  "I  took 
every  penny  the  man  had,"  was  the  meek  answer.  Then  Choate  ran  his 
hands  through  his  curly  locks,  and  said  :  "Young  man,  you  did  the 
best  you  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  your  conduct  in  the  affair 
has  been  strictly  professional." 


A  good  story  is  told  of  Lamartine,  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  At  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Lamartine  received  the  announcement  that  a  deputation 
of  Vesuviennes  demanded  an  interview.  These  women  strongly  re- 
sembled the  famous  foissardes  of  the  first  revolution.  The  doors  of  his 
cabinet  were  thrown  open,  and  the  apartment  was  presently  filled  by 
these  fierce-looking  dames,  whose  disheveled  locks  and  uncouth  garb 
presented  anything  but  an  attractive  spectacle  Monsieur  de  Lamar- 
tine bowed,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
his  visitors.  "Citizen,"  replied  the  foremost  among  them,  standing 
with  arms  akimbo  in  front  of  her  comrades,  "  the  Vesuviennes  have  re- 
solved to  send  you  a  deputation  to  express  their  admiration  of  your 
conduct.  There  are  fifty  of  us,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Vesuviennes, 
we,  fifty  in  number,  have  come  to  kiss  you."  The  poet  gave  one  glance 
at  the  forest  of  unkempt  hair  and  the  rubicund  cheeks  of  the  unwashed 
Venuses,  and  thus  replied:  "  Citoyennes,  I  thank  you  for  the  senti- 
ments you  inspire  me  with  ;  but  allow  me  to  remark  that  patriots  of 
your  stamp  are  more  than  women — they  are  men.  Men  do  no:  em- 
brace each  other.  We  shake  hands."  And  they  did,  till  bj 
most  sorry  he  had  not  made  it  kisses  after  all. 
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England  and  America  are  friendly  powers,  united  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  treaties  and  by  the  closest  bonds  of  a  com 
mon  ancestry,  a  common  history,  an  identity  of  interests,  of 
language,  of  laws,  of  literature,  and,  in  common,  charged 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  future  involving  the 
best  civilization  of  the  century,  and  together  answerable  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race.  When  the  government  of  England  is  destroyed, 
or  its  powers  so  impaired  that  it  can  no  longer  control  its 
people,  protect  life,  and  guard  property,  security  of  life  and 
property  will  be  lost  to  America.  When  constitutional  gov- 
ernment shall  fail  in  England,  republican  government  will 
be  destroyed  on  the  American  continent.  To  encourage,  by 
public  sentiment  and  popular  opinion,  in  America,  the  exist- 
ing Irish  insurrection  against  the  political  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is,  first,  to  commit  the  inexcusable  moral 
crime  of  perfidy  to  all  obligations  incident  to  our  lineage, 
and  to  violate  the  most  sacred  guarantees  of  international 
law ;  and,  second,  is  to  commit  the  inexcusable  folly  of  self- 
destruction.  The  greatest  crime  that  England  could  com- 
mit, the  greatest  crime  it  ever  did  commit,  was  to  allow  a 
minority  of  its  people  to  give  encouragement  and  material 
aid  to  the  Confederate  rebels  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  our 
union  of  States.  It  is  equally  inexcusable  upon  the  part  of 
our  Government  not  to  endeavor  to  punish  all  Americans 
when  detected  in  the  act  of  giving  material  aid  to  Irish  rebels 
in  their  attempt  to  dismember  the  British  empire.  We  draw 
the  line  very  broadly  between  what  we  call  material  aid  and 
that  general  blatherskite  talk  so  characteristic  of  Irishmen, 
which  airs  itself  at  public  gatherings  and  delights  in  exhibit- 
ing itself  on  all  conceivable  occasions.  If,  during  our  civil 
war,  there  had  been  called  a  national  convention  in  any  of 
the  great  cities  of  England,  with  delegates  from  each  par- 
liamentary division  of  the  country,  sustained  by  the  press, 
and  upheld  by  the  great  party  leaders  of  the  realm  ;  and  if 
this  convention,  after  a  preamble  of  lies  and  misrepresenta- 
tion concerning  the  history  of  the  American  commonwealth 
and  its  treatment  of  the  Southern  people,  had  applauded 
them  for  their  attempt  to  destroy  this  government,  and  had 
passed  such  resolutions  as  were  resolved  in  this  convention 
which  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  what  would  have  been  our 
feelings  toward  England  and  the  English  people  ?  Recently 
at  Philadelphia  there  has  been  held  a  great  national  Ameri- 
can convention  of  Irish-Americans,  exiles  for  political  of- 
fenses, agitators,  and  rebels  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, priests  of  the  Romish  Church,  politicians  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party— all  assembled  together,  openly  and  avowedly, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sympathy  for  an  armed  and 
forcible  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  a  discontented  Irish  minority, 
to  dissolve  the  political  union  between  the  two  countries. 
We  have  no  space  in  our  columns  to  particularize  all  the 
lying  declarations  of  a  preamble  which  is  a  base  imitation  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.    The  most  palpable  lie  is 


the  one  embodied  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  "a  convention 
"  of  Irish-American  people."  There  were  no  Americans  in  it. 
We  mean  to  say  that  in  the  entire  body  there  was  no  re- 
spectable, honorable,  and  representative  American  citizen — 
not  a  single  one.  It  falsely  alleges  that  "  the  English  gov- 
ernment has  applied  the  blazing  torch  to  asylums  andhelp- 
"  less  women  ;"  that  it  has  "applied  the  sword,  the  cannon, 
"  the  torch,  the  scaffold,  the  dagger,  and  explosives,  and  em- 
"  ployed  famine  for  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people  ; 
"  buried  millions,  uushrouded,  uncoffined,  in  graves  of 
"  hunger,"  and  such  other  sophomoric  rot,  down  through  an 
entire  newspaper  column  of  grandiloquent  bosh,  and  in  de- 
clamatory denunciation  arraigning  everything  English  as 
bad,  oppressive,  and  infamous.  Not  considering  the  act  of 
Ireland's  parliament  in  forming  the  union  with  England,  it 
declares  that  Ireland  has  "  never  consented  to  be  governed 
"  by  the  British  Parliament " — and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
of  an  Irish  party,  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  Parliament 
of  England,  led  by  Parnell,  an  Irishman.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  curious  concerning  this  Irish  convention 
will  find  its  proceedings  printed  in  detail  by  the  Democratic 
journals.  Father  Mooney  called  the  convention  to  order. 
Father  Walsh  is  the  general  treasurer  ;  in  his  report  he  read 
a  letter  from  Bishop  Duggan,  of  Clonfert,  who  denounced  the 
policy  of  "  pagan  "  England.  Father  Connolly  represented 
Massachusetts ;  Father  Dorney,  Illinois  ;  Father  O'Riley, 
Michigan  ;  Father  Connolly,  Maine  ;  Father  Barry,  Penn- 
sylvania. Father  McKenna  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Minister  Lowell,  and  moved  that  "  if  President  Arthur 
ever  came  up  for  office  again,  he  should  not  be  supported  by 
"  Irish-Americans."  Mr.  Jeremiah  O'Donavan  Rossa,  the 
cowardly  dynamite  fiend,  was  admitted  as  a  delegate.  Father 
Boylan,  of  Ireland,  and  Father  Agnew  addressed  the  conven- 
tion. Sunset  Cox,  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  was  thanked  for  making  an  ass  of  himself. 
Bishop  Butler,  of  Limerick,  was  endorsed  for  his  sentiments, 
and  then  the  convention,  finding  itself  in  the  mood  of  indors- 
ing Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  America,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  to  the  following  :  Right  Reverend  John  Ire- 
land, Bishop  of  St.  Paul ;  Right  Reverend  John  O'Connor, 
Bishop  of  Omaha  ;  Right  Reverend  John  Lancaster  Spauld- 
ing,  Bishop  of  Peoria ;  the  Most  Reverend  John  Williamsi 
Bishop  of  Boston  ;  Right  Reverend  S.  V.  Ryan,  Bishop  of 
Buffalo  ;  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  Feehan,  Archbishop  of 
Chicago,  and  Right  Reverend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of 
Little  Rock.  An  exciting  debate  grew  up  between  Finnerty 
ot  Chicago,  Dougherty  of  Boston,  and  Sullivan  of  Califor- 
nia. Father  O'Reiley  was  elected  treasurer.  Father  Con- 
nolly nominated  Mr.  O'Bierne  for  president ;  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  proxy  delegate  from  California  ; 
for,  thank  God,  our  State  had  no  duly  authorized  delegate  in 
this  shameless  and  impudent  convocation.  An  executive 
committee  was  then  appointed  with  its  full  complement  of 
Romish  priests,  Father  McKenna,  Father  Wallace,  and 
Father  Reynolds  ;  and,  to  these — unauthorized  by  him — was 
added  the  name  of  Senator  Fair,  of  Nevada. 


Thus  ended  this  Irish  farce,  unimportant  except  as  indi- 
cating the  material  of  which  the  Irish-American  National 
League  is  composed,  and  showing  that  in  America,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  whole  thing  is  a  political  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Take  from  it  the  church 
element,  and  it  would  fall  flat  ;  withdraw  the  priest  from  its 
councils,  and  it  would  not  exist.  We  presume  that  this 
National  Irish  League  is  elsewhere  in  America  what  it  is  in 
San  Francisco — a  combination  of  Pope's  Irish,  priests,  Dem- 
ocratic politicians,  and  seedy  adventurers.  It  is  not  only 
not  American,  but  we  declare  without  hesitation,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  it  does  not  in  any  sense  represent  respecta- 
ble Irishmen  in  any  part  of  America.  In  this  city  of  San 
Francisco,  we  recall  the  name  of  no  Irish  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation, wealth,  and  respectable  social  standing,  who  gives 
countenance  to  this  anti-English  agitation.  There  is  no 
Republican,  no  Protestant,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
no  intelligent  and  representative  Roman  Catholic,  who  is 
willing  to  be  identified  with  the  movement.  It  is  perhaps  a 
curious  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Parnell,  the  Parliamentary 
leader,  and  some  of  his  associates,  are  Protestants.  It  is 
perhaps  a  not  less  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  real  patriots 
of  Ireland  in  these  later  years  have  been  Protestants.  We 
mention  the  names  and  recall  the  history  of  Emmet,  Curran, 
Grattan,  Plunkett,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  James 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  in  them  recognize  a  patriotism  which 
was  in  earnest.  They  were  men  who  could  die  for  their 
country,  and  who,  during  their  lives,  were  never  bribed  by 
office,  or  turned  informers  to  escape  the  penalties  which 
come  from  honest  convictions.  If,  then,  this  convention  was 
so  disreputable  in  the  character  of  its  delegates,  and  so  in- 
consequential in  its  results,  why  give  to  it  the  undue  im- 
portance of  notice?  Our  answer  is,  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  impress  England,  with  the  idea  that  the 
movement  has  the  endorsement  of  America,  and  in  that 
respect  is  doing  our  country  great  injustice.  The  clamor  of 
this  Irish  hullabaloo  is  a  reproach  to  us.  The  press  is  too 
cowardly  to  denounce  it.  The  Democratic  press  is  infamous 
enough  to  encourage  it.     Sam  Randall,  and  Sunset.  Cox,  and 


other  Democratic  demagogues,  representing  Irish  constitu- 
encies, would  have  it  aid  them  to  office.  We  wish  the  De- 
mocracy success  in  this  movement,  and  we  hope  that  at  the 
next  Democratic  Presidential  Convention  a  resolution  may 
be  adopted  endorsing  this  Irish  National  Land -league, 
anti-rent,  dynamite  conspiracy  against  England  and  English 
civilization.  The  Irish  element  dominates  the  Democratic 
party,  the  Catholic  Church  controls  the  Irish  element,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  distinct  issue  made,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  demonstrated  to  what  extent  this  Pope's  Irish 
Democracy  is  to  control  our  politics.  This  brings  up  an 
issue  which  we  are  aDxious  to  have  made.  The  sooner  it  is 
made  the  better.  If  the  Democratic  party  desires  to  risk 
the  next  presidential  election  upon  sympathy  for  Ireland 
against  England,  for  Catholicism  and  ecclesiastical  control 
of  our  schools,  and  for  church  domination  and  priestly  in- 
fluence in  the  civil  affairs  of  our  government,  then  let  it  be 
made.  It  may  as  well  come  now  as  later.  We  do  not  fear 
the  result  if  the  issue  is  fairly  made.  We  only  fear  priests, 
plotters,  dynamite-fiends,  and  foreign  agitators  when  they 
work  in  the  dark.  This  would  give  us  an  American  party> 
which  we  desire  to  see  organized.  There  would,  with  such 
an  issue,  be  no  longer  a  solid  Democratic  South.  The  Ger- 
mans as  a  class,  the  Jews  as  a  class,  and  the  intelligent  men 
of  all  foreign  lands  who  have  become  American  citizens, 
would  unite  with  all  native-born  Americans  who  are  not  Ro- 
manists above  everything  else.  A  native  American  party 
such  as  this  would  put  its  heel  upon  the  neck  of  every  politi- 
cal adventurer  who  brings  his  national  and  religious  preju- 
dices to  this  land,  and  seeks  to  embroil  it  in  political  entan- 
glements with  any  other,  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  church 
which  is  alien  to  the  land,  and  which  can  not  exercise  eccle- 
siastical power  until  it  has  first  trampled  upon  civil  liberty. 
That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  Romish  Church  when  we 
declare  that  it  encourages  this  Irish  agitation  against  Eng- 
land, we  print  the  following  from  the  Associated  Press  news 
of  Thursday  morning  : 

New  York,  May  2.  -  Cardinal  McCloskey  to-day  received  Alexander 
Sullivan,  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America.  There 
were  also  present  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Very  Reverend  ].  T.  Hecker, 
Father  Farrelly,  and  C.  A.  Hardy,  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Quar- 
terly J?cview.  The  Cardinal  warmly  endorsed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the 
other  gentlemen. 

This  is  a  war  of  Romanism  against  Protestantism,  a  war 
of  spiritual  power  against  civil  administration.  It  is  the 
Pope  against  human  liberty.  If  the  Democracy  can  to  this 
extent  accommodate  its  Irish  voters,  we  say  let  the  issue  be 
made  now  ;  let  the  conflict  come,  and  come  now.  Better 
now  than  later,  better  late  than  never. 


When,  in  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  Saint  Peter's 
charity  clerk  shall  bring  out  his  great  ledger  and  expose  the 
marginal  notes  which  disclose  motives,  and  by  the  measure 
of  which  the  balances  are  struck,  those  who  aid  poor  boys 
and  girls  in  their  first  struggles  along  the  thorny  road  of 
life  will  find  their  names  in  illuminated  prominence.  To 
rescue  a  boy  or  girl  from  the  accident  of  bad  parentage,  of 
bad  early  example,  from  the  poverty  which  tempts  to  crime, 
and  the  crime  which  leads  to  destruction,  is  the  best,  and 
sweetest,  and  most  practical  of  charities.  We  once  thought 
that  this  business  was  of  the  sentimental  order,  and  that  it 
was  time  enough  for  the  public  to  concern  itself  with  educa- 
tion, reformation,  and  charity  at  a  later  period.  We  have 
changed  our  minds.  The  kindergarten,  which  takes  the  infant 
of  tender  years,  and  upon  its  young  mind  impresses  the  in- 
fluences of  good,  accomplishes  results  of  the  most  beneficent 
character.  The  society  which  snatches  the  little  Arab  from 
the  street,  and,  by  giving  him  home,  shelter,  protection,  and 
guidance,  makes  him  feel  that  the  world  is  not  all  a  desert, 
and  its  denizens  not  all  Ishmaelites,  is  doing  untold  good. 
We  once  thought  that  to  the  parental  influence  might  be 
safely  trusted  the  child.  We  now  know  there  are  parents 
too  indifferent  and  too  brutal  to  be  trusted.  There  are 
mothers,  if  from  whose  wombs  the  unborn  infant  should  be 
taken  by  the  Csesarean  operation,  the  surgeon's  knife  would 
not  too  soon  anticipate  their  evil  influence.  There  are  fath- 
ers to  whose  throats  the  surgeon's  knife  might  be  properly 
applied  to  prevent  the  procreation  of  their  kind.  Nor  do  we 
believe  much  in  inherited  moral  attributes.  The  parent  may 
transmit  physical  infirmities,  but  if  to  good  women  and  good 
men  are  given  the  training  of  boys  and  girls,  and  if  these 
children  are  surrounded  by  good  influences,  there  are  more 
prizes  than  blanks  to  be  drawn  in  the  lottery.  We  commend 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  thejdndergarten  schools, 
and  all  kindred  charities  to  our  generous  people,  not  only  as 
objects  of  charity,  but  there  is  business  in  it  for  the  tax- 
payer. As  a  question  of  political  economy,  the  meanest  rich 
man,  from  whose  sordid  soul  taxes  are  wrenched  as  blood 
from  the  turnip,  might  well  figure  a  profit  to  his  ledger 
account,  if  he  would  aid  in  this  direction.  It  is  easier  to 
prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it.  If  organized  society  would 
do  more  to  rescue  young  folk  from  a  life  of  crime  and  idle- 
ness, dissipation  and  mendicancy,  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical. Aid  societies  and  kindergarten  schools  are  less  costly 
than  alms-houses,  criminal  reformatories,  and  prisons.    The 
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following  acknowledgment  indicates  a  healthy  movement  in 
this  direction  in  San  Francisco  : 

The  trustees  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  desire  to  express  their 
heartfelt  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  generously  responded  to  their 
late  appeal  for  financi  >1  assistance  ;  to  the  lady  managers  of  the  Easter 
kettle-drum,  given  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  which  realized  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  and  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Dorcas  Soci- 
ety, who,  fhroush  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  in  opening  to 
them  her  beautiful  home,  held  a  fancy  fair  which  netted  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Both  were  brilliant  society  events,  and  highly  gratifying  in  re- 
sults. We  are  also  deeply  grateful  for  generous  donations  from  the  fol- 
lowing named  friends:  J.  G.  Fair,  Parrott  &  Co.,  Charles  Crocker, 
Higgins  &  Collins,  J.  G.  Jackson,  J.  C.  Hawley,  W.  S.  Ray,  Coffin  & 
Hendry,  S.  H.  Harmon,  Lloyd  Tevis,  Moses  Hopkins,  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Whittier,  Robert 
Simpson,  John  A.  Hooper,  Samuel  Perkins,  J.  J.  McKinnon,  Claus 
Spreckels,  G.  M.  Josselyn,  William  T.  Coleman,  Hansom  &  Co.,  Hen- 
Wetherbee,  Henry  T.  Scott,  B.  and  J.  S.  Doe,  Renton,  Holmes  & 
Co.,  and  J.  O  B.  Gunn,  their  several  contributions  aggregating  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  behalf  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Soci- 
ety. (Signed)  George  C.  Perkins.  President ;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Walcott, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood,  and  Jacob  S.  Taber,  Com- 
mittee ;  C.  K.  Bonestell,  Secretary. 


The  Park  Commissioners  have  been  very  kindly  and  gen- 
erously received  by  the  community  during  the  past  week. 
Thanks  to  Daniel  Meyer,  the  Lawrence  family,  Robert  Mor- 
row, Ghirardelli  &  Co.,  M.  J.  Burke,  John  A.  Benson,  Peter 
Donahue,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Plum  &  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Clark, 
Bancroft  6k  Co.,  E.  J.  Baldwin,  Judge  Wallace,  Figel  Bros  , 
Sloan  &  Co.,  Claus  Spreckels,  John  B.  Luther,  Godefroy  & 
Co.,  S.  Seymour,  L.  A.  Garnett,  Ed.  Cohen  &  Co.,  Anglo- 
California  Bank,  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  Bachman  &  Co.,  Weil 
Bros.  &  Co.,  M.  Friedlander,  Switzer,  Sachs  &  Co.,  M. 
Heller,  G.  Neibaum,  Pope  &  Talbot,  and  George  Hearst, 
the  fund  has  been  increased  to  something  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  understood  that  this  money  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Park  and  not  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  conservatory.  If  any  donors  are  in 
error  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  it  by  asking 
for  a  return  of  their  money.  The  money  collected  has  been 
almost  entirely  given  by  those  who  drive,  and  whatever  funds 
are  not  expended  upon  the  grounds  will  go  to  the  repair  and 
preservation  of  roads.  All  the  former  Park  laborers,  those 
who  were  disharged  for  want  of  funds,  have  been  restored, 
and  during  the  coming  week  there  will  be  a  full  force  of 
quarry-men,  road-builders,  teams,  gardeners,  and  road  and 
lawn  sprinklers  at  work.  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
stands  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  will  be  taken  from 
the  nursery  and  distributed  throughout  the  grounds.  Music 
will  be  provided  for  Saturday  afternoons.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  furnish  the  Supervisors  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  reconstructing  the  conservatory,  and  will  ask  of  them 
an  appropriation  to  do  this  work  before  the  first  of  July. 
Responsible  builders  are  willing  to  do  it  without  profit,  and 
willing  to  wait  any  reasonable  time  for  the  money,  if  the 
board  will  give,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  an  assurance 
of  payment.  The  cost  of  restoring  the  conservatory  will 
not,  it  is  thought,  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars — or  ten  thousand  dollars  if  the  dome  shall, 
as  it  ought,  be  carried  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  additional 
feet.  The  Commissioners  have  engaged  an  architect  to 
draw  up  the  plans  and  specifications  required  for  the  work, 
so  that  it  may  be  thrown  open  to  competition.  The 
foundation  of  the  Garfield  Monument  is  already  laid.  The 
mound  ought  to  be  at  once  constructed,  and  the  grounds 
planted,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  in  August  by  the  Knights  Templar,  when 
visiting  our  city.  This  duty  belongs  to  the  gentlemen  com 
prising  the  Committee  of  the  Garfield  Monument  Associa- 
tion. Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze 
monument  to  the  author  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lick  Trustees,  ready  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  Doctor  Coggswell  has  tendered  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  fountain  to  be  erected  at  his  expense.  What 
ought  to  be  done,  and  what  at  least  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers is  most  anxious  should  be  done,  is  the  construction  of  a 
grand  boulevard  from  Conservatory  Valley  to  the  ocean, 
connecting  with  the  beach  by  a  road  as  broad  as  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  lined  with  trees,  and  opening  into  crescents  and 
round  points  for  such  future  ornamentation  of  fountains  and 
statues  as  may  be  provided.  The  bequest  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  thousand  dollars  by  the  late  James  Lick  for  a  bath- 
house, now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rankin  and  others, 
ought  to  be  expended  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  as  the  most 
proper  and  central  position  for  the  erection  of  an  elegant 
and  ornamental  structure  for  free  bathing.  There  is  within 
the  Park  grounds  a  beautiful  valley,  with  abundance  of  flow- 
ing water,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean  level, 
where  salt  and  fresh  water  swimming-baths  could  be  more 
easily  provided  than  upon  any  other  place  upon  the  penin- 
sula. The  grass-planting  promises  to  be  a  success,  and  the 
Commissioners  will  have  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
young  pines,  with  many  trees  of  other  varieties,  ready  for 
the  fall  planting.  If  the  Supervisors  can  make — for  a  few 
years — liberal  appropriations  of  money,  until  the  experiment 
of  foresting  and  arrest  of  drifting  sands  can  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  roads  be  built,  our  Golden  Gate 
Park  will  be  one  of  the  attractive  pleasure-grounds  of  the 


continent.  There  is  no  other  public  park  which  has  within 
its  boundary  an  ocean  beach.  When  this  beach  is  connected 
with  a  forest-lined  boulevard  of  the  kind  contemplated,  there 
will  be  no  more  beautiful  driving-place  in  the  world.  There 
are  many  other  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Park.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  sends  in — accompanied 
with  drawings — a  proposition  for  recreation-grounds,  in- 
closed by  a  cypress  hedge  and  inclosure,  thus  protecting 
them  from  the  wind  and  from  intrusion  ;  these  grounds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  out-door  sports  and  athletic 
amusements.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Ichi  Ban,  suggests  a  Chi- 
nese garden,  with  its  peculiar  dwarf  trees,  grottoes,  minia- 
ture fountains,  etc.,  with  a  tea-house  of  Japanese  construc- 
tion. Archery-grounds  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  various  clubs.  A  speed-drive  is  being  considered  by 
several  of  our  wealthy  horse-fanciers.  In  this  all  breeders 
of  fine  stock  are  interested.  In  the  making  of  the  boulevard 
for  family  driving  and  the  speed  mile,  all  livery-men,  all  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  keeping  private  carriages,  all  carriage  and 
harness  merchants,  and  all  hotels  are  interested,  as  matters 
of  direct  personal  interest ;  while  nothing  is  more  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian  than  to  be  able  to  look  upon  elegant  equi- 
pages and  fast  driving.  In  this  connection  the  remark  is  not 
inappropriate  that  the  municipal  government  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  failed  to  capitalize  its  best  property.  San  Fran- 
cisco would  find  it  profitable,  and  by  profitable  we  mean  in 
dollars  and  cents — in  income — to  spend  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  beautifying  and  adorning  its  parks  and  public  places, 
in  improving  and  making  comfortable  its  streets,  in  lighting 
them,  and  in  encouraging  everything  which  would  attract  to 
it  wealthy  visitors.  California  ought  to  become  the  "sunny 
South,"  the  Florida,  the  South  of  France,  the  winter  resort  for 
all  the  rich  tourists  of  the  world.  This  idea  has  been  practi- 
cally worked  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  and  the  railroad  au- 
thorities at  Monterey,  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious hotel,  the  laying  out  of  extensive  ornamental  grounds, 
providing  sea-baths,  splendid  drives  to  the  groves,  and  sea 
views,  and  by  the  introduction  of  water  from  a  distance  for 
fountains,  ponds,  and  lakelets.  What  a  few  years  ago  was  at 
best  but  a  romantic  sea-side  forest  of  little  worth,  is  now  a 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  pleasure-resort  of  remunerative 
value,  and  filled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  guests.  This 
was  a  business  investment.  Let  San  Francisco  do  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  Golden  Gate  Park  and  it  will  find  its  re- 
turn, not  only  in  the  infinite  pleasure  afforded  to  its  own  peo- 
ple, but  in  bringing  to  it  people  of  wealth  and  leisure,  the 
pleasure-seekers  of  the  world.  There  is  no  park  in  America 
which  can  be  made  more  attractive,  and  none  where — from 
the  fact  that  it  has  mountains  of  the  best  road  material — 
drives  and  walks  can  be  so  cheaply  constructed. 


Money  for  Masses. — Reverend  Robert  J.  Maguire,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
died  in  1881,  leaving  an  estate  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  twice  that  amount.  The  Reverend  Father  Curran, 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  this  city,  since  deceased,  was  named  as  execu- 
tor under  the  will.  Father  Curran  died  intestate,  and  the  estate  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  administrator.  Provision  was  made,  it  is 
said,  by  Father  Maguire  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  Reverend  Philip  Kenny,  who  was  assistant  pastor  at  St, 
Paul's,  performed  the  ceremonies,  saying  the  masses  desired.  Father 
Kenny  has  now  begun  suit  to  recover  twelve  thousand  dollars  against 
the  estate  of  his  deceased  pastor  for  the  services  rendered.  The  action 
is  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  been  referred  to  Coun- 
sellor William  B.  Davenport,  who  is  taking  testimony  in  the  matter. 
Messrs.  P.  J.  O'Hanlon  and  ex-Judge  Morris  appear  for  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  Madison  Street, 
Brooklyn,  and  Charles  J.  Otis  represents  the  legal  interests  of  George 
B.  Abbott,  the  public  administrator. — New  York  Herald. 

We  commend  the  foregoing  statement  to  the  consideration 
of  our  good  Father  Gleeson.  We  beg  of  him  to  reconsider 
his  cruel  determination  not  again  under  any  circumstances 
to  notice  the  Argonaut,  or  reply  to  its  editor.  We  ask  of 
him,  as  a  favor,  that  from  Rome,  or  his  archbishop,  or  other 
spiritual  head,  he  may  obtain  by  dispensation  the  privilege 
of  explaining  to  those  benighted  American  infidels  of  Puri- 
tan ancestry  who  read  the  Argonaut  this  business  of  saying 
masses  for  coin.  Let  us  understand  the  commercial  value 
of  prayer.  Of  course  this  is  an  action  on  the  case — a  quan- 
tum meruit  valuation  for  services  rendered.  We  should 
know  how  to  proceed  in  an  ordinary  action.  As  for  services 
rendered  by  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  we  would  put  witnesses  on 
the  stand  to  show  how  much  time  the  plaintiff  had  expended 
in  his  work;  we  would  have  it  shown  by  competent  evidence, 
if  in  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  whether  the  suit  in  which  the 
services  were  rendered  was  successful  or  otherwise ;  if  a 
physician,  whether  the  services  resulted  in  a  cure  ;  then  we 
would  call  an  expert  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of  those 
services  ;  but  this  bringing  of  a  suit  by  one  priest,  for  com- 
pensation for  praying  another  out  of  purgatory,  beats  us  al- 
together. In  the  first  place,  we  thought  all  priests  went 
directly  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  and  that,  when  they  died 
in  sanctity,  they  skipped  the  domain  which  we  infidels  call 
"  Fiddler's  Green,"  but  which,  in  the  more  sedate  language 
of  the  church  is  called  "  Purgatory."  We  thought  these  Ro- 
man Christians  so  loved  one  another  that  when  a  priest,  by 
some  unlucky  accident,  like  that  which  lately  occurred  in 
Brooklyn,  slipped  his  foot  and  brought  up  on  the  debatable 


ground,  they  would  pray  him  out  of  his  dilemma  in  the  half- 
way house  on  the  down  grade.     But  for  one  priest  to  de- 
mand of  another  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  lifting  him  up 
from  purgatorial  pains,  and  placing  him  with  harp  and  stool 
upon  the  golden  pave,  is  a  thing  never  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.     We  do  not  understand  how  Father  Kenny  is  to 
maintain  his  action.      First,  we  take  it,  his  lawyers  must 
prove  the  following  facts — viz.,  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ; 
that  Father  Maguire  had  a  soul  while  living ;    that  his  soul 
survives  him  dead,  and  that  it  has  gone  to  purgatory.     The 
court  will  doubtless  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  character 
of  the  place  called  purgatory,  and  admit  that  it  is  a  devilishly 
uncomfortable  position  for  a  priest  to  be  put  in.     The  plaint- 
iff will  then  prove  that  he  said  the  masses,  and  said  them 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  in  all  respects  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  church.      He  must,  we  think,  prove 
that  his  prayers  have  been  effective,  in  order  that  the  jury 
may  intelligently  assess  their  value.     Then,  we  presume,  ex- 
perts must  be  called  in  to  prove  the  vali'e  of  lik«  services  in 
like  cases.      We  shall  look  for  this  pvidence  with  great  in- 
terest to  inform  us  what  is  the  tariff  for  purgatorial  deliver- 
ance.    We  are  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  commercial 
value  of  religious  consolations,  for  the  sacramental  ceremony 
of  marriage,  and  for  the  baptism  of  infants  and  adults  in  holy 
water.     This  kind  of  information  is  of  practical  use,  and  we 
think  we  express  the  wish  of  the  average  non-papist  in  de- 
siring to  know — in  the  event  of  our  becoming  Romanists — 
just  how  much  the  Roman  Catholic  plan  of  salvation  costs. 
We  would  not  speak  irreverently  of  these  sacred  ceremonies, 
nor  lightly  of  the  holy  mysteries  which  enshroud  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  the  only  true,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic 
church  ;  but  when  an  anointed  priest  of  God  comes  into 
court,  and  demands  compensation  in  coin  for  services  ren- 
dered by  him  at  the  altar  in  aid  of  a  tortured  soul  that  is 
dead  and  wanders,  we  demand  to  know  whether  we  may  not 
inquire  into  all  the  details  of  a  service  for  which  a  priest  of 
Rome  demands  a  money  price.     It  would  be  an  interesting 
fact  if  we  could  ascertain  historically  just  when  the  practice 
was  introduced  of   selling   masses.      Judas  was    the    only 
apostle,  if  we  remember  aright,  who  loved  coin  ;    and,  if  we 
are  correct  in  our  readings,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  and  the 
early   Christians,  were  enjoined  to  set  no   value  on  their 
ministrations,  but  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  with- 
out money  and  without  price — to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world,  going  forth  with  staff,  but  not  with  purse.     One 
follower  of  Jesus  demanding  twelve  thousand  dollars  for 
rescuing  the  soul  of  another  from  eternal  torment ! — and  that 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  1SS3.     Great  God  !  !  ! 

This  number  of  the  Argonaut  concludes  a  story  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  caused  some  criticism 
from  our  real  Argonauts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  story  of 
real  life  ;  perhaps  it  is.  It  is  a  sad  and  gloomy  picture,  if 
true.  We  hope  it  has  wounded  no  living  person  by  calling 
up  unpleasant  memories  of  the  unhappy  dead.  It  is  a  story 
of  early  San  Francisco,  and  it  contains  a  moral — a  healthful 
moral — which,  properly  considered,  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
instructive.  It  is  a  temperance  lecture  to  a  class  which  does 
not  often  enough  consider  the  terrible  effects  of  a  pernicious 
habit  nor  the  bad  influence  that  fashionable  people  exert  by 
its  indulgence.  If  some  thoughtless  mothers  shall,  after 
reading  it,  guard  with  more  watchful  vigilance  their  daugh- 
ters as  they  go  out  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  society,  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  If  it  shall  admonish  our  fashionable 
people  to  withhold  from  our  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
the  temptation  of  the  wine-cup,  it  will  accomplish  some  good. 
To  those  pruriently  chaste  ones  who  have  feared  lest  some 
others  than  themselves  should  have  the  shining  radiance  of 
their  virtue  dimmed  by  its  perusal,  who  found  it  "  broad  and 
Frenchy,"  we  have  only  to  suggest  that  it  is  our  observation 
that  people  of  uncertain  social  position  are  sometimes  most 
alarmed  lest  they  should  be  improperly  introduced,  and  those 
of  least  confidence  in  their  own  immaculate  purity  of  con- 
duct have  sometimes  the  keenest  sense  of  danger,  and  are 
first  to  scent  it  in  the  air.  The  story  of  "  The  Randolphs  of 
Redwoods"  is  a  piece  of  realistic  San  Francisco  life,  brightly 
and  bravely  painted,  with  a  moral  which  it  is  better  to  heed 
than  carp  at.  

The  Argonaut  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  inclined  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  serials.  We  have  thought,  whether  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  our  readers  preferred  each  paper  to  be  complete. 
Still,  we  may  be  in  error.  It  is  quite  possible,  inasmuch 
as  only  a  certain  portion  of  our  subscribers  read  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  at  all,  that  they  are  indifferent  as  to  whether 
stories  are  serial  or  complete.  They  will  probably  read  them 
in  any  event.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  never 
read  the  stories.  They,  too,  will  be  indifferent  as  to  whether 
they  are  serial  or  not.  Such  being  the  case,  we  have  decided 
to  follow  the  present  serial  with  another.  It  will  not,  like 
the  "  Randolphs,"  have  the  purely  extrinsic  interest  of  being 
local,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Balzac's 
most  weird  and  romantic  tales,  it  will  certainly  possess  an 
intrinsic  interest,  and  be  worth  the  reading.  The  first  in- 
stallment will  appear  in  the  next  number.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers,  touch- 
ing the  desirability,  in  their  opinion,  of  serial  stories. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FASHION    ON    THE    CHARLES, 


What  "Sibylla"  Says  of  Actors  and  Society  in  Boston. 


"Well,  you  and  Salvini  have  made  quite  a  success,  I 
hear,"  was  my  dramatic  master's  merry  greeting  one  morn- 
ing last  week,  when  the  Italian  and  Clara  Morris  were  play- 
ing together. 

The  engagement  was  said  to  be  profitable  enough  for  two, 
and  the  Morris  has  had  her  font  on  her  native  heather,  in 
company  with  a  star  who  affords  her  inspiration.  That 
woman  lives  only  by  virtue  of  the  few  weeks  each  year  they 
allow  her  to  play.  The  theatre  is  more  her  life  than  it  is  to 
any  woman  on  the  boards,  and  that  electric  quality  evolved 
in  her  acting,  call  it  genius  or  spine-disease,  in  the  strange 
excitable  creature,  revives  her  while  it  lasts. 

I  find  more  genius  in  her  than  in  the  big,  polished  gladia- 
tor, Salvini,  who  may  be  a  capital  stock  actor,  but  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  manufactured  diplomatic  success  the  Ameri- 
can public  have  taken  to  their  hearts  in  all  their  conventional 
aberrations.  Neither  genius  nor  great  actor  is  written  in 
that  wily,  treacherous  face  and  those  crafty  eyes  ;  but,  in- 
stead, the  deep  and  wily  schemer,  clever  enough  to  possess 
himself  of  the  plans  and  points  of  a  fellow-actor,  and  make 
off  to  America  to  announce  himself,  by  all  the  social  intrigue 
and  manoeuvre  an  Italian  and  a  sharp  manager  could  con- 
coct, to  forestall  his  friend  and  adroitly  prejudice  his  success, 
so  that  when  Rossi  came  to  this  country  it  was  to  meet  the 
chagrin  of  hearing  himself  disparaged  as  imitating  Salvini 
in  the  very  points  which  Salvini  had  studied  from  him. 

Rossi,  the  first  foreign  artist  to  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama,  alive  with  originality,  passion  and 
fire  to  his  finger-tips,  the  favored  actor  of  the  most  polished 
princes  of  Europe,  the  artist  preferred  of  artists  and  men 
of  talent,  a  genius  to  rank  with  Talma  and  the  nobles  of  the 
stage,  came  to  this  country  bringing  Salvini's  own  son  in  his 
charge,  expecting  the  warmth  of  an  old  comrade  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  liberal  people  to  receive  him,  and  found — 
what  ?  A  press  which  don't  know  a  genius  from  a  Jenkins, 
until  its  head  claqueur  gives  the  sign,  canvassed  to  prevent 
his  success  in  every  artful  way  petty  wits  could  contrive. 
Wasn't  the  word  passed  around  among  the  small  young  men 
who  do  the  dramatic  for  the  sub-papers  in  New  York — from 
the  head  William — that  Rossi  wasn't  to  be  allowed  a  repu- 
tation?— that  he  was  to  be  criticised  for  precisely  what  he 
was  not — coarse  and  brutal  ? — that  the  credit  of  his  charac- 
ters was  to  be  given  to  Salvini,  who  never  touched  Shake- 
speare until  Rossi  made  his  plays  a  signal  success  in  Europe  ? 
The  five-and-twenty  young  men  came  out  with  remarkable 
unanimity  next  morning  with  five-and-twenty  articles,  which 
might  have  been  manifolded,  in  paragraphs  which  bore  the 
rancor  of  the  drastic  William,  whose  disposition  has  not  im- 
proved since  he  wrote  Anna  Dickinson  down  before  going 
to  see  her  play.  Not  that  I  admire  Miss  Dickinson,  but 
both  you  and  I  admire  a  man  who  could  sneer  an  actor  or 
actress  down  in  advance  to  satisfy  private  spite  still  less. 
These  things  come  into  mind  as  the  big  cards  for  the  Salvini 
complimentary  banquet  are  about. 

Clara  Morris  did  herself  credit  in  her  playing  last  week. 
The  world  which  used  to  make  theatre-parties  to  see  her 
"  Alixe  "  has  gone  after  other  fancies  since  she  married  and 
ranged  herself,  but  such  passion  for  the  stage  and  such  am- 
bition as  the  former  soubrette  of  Ben.  Macaulay's  Theatre 
owns,  are  no  bad  preparation  for  an  actress,  with  a  touch  of 
genius  or  spine-disease  to  give  quickness  of  insight  and 
emotion.  Clara  Morris's  life,  since  her  marriage,  has  chiefly 
been  an  existence  of  wearing  becoming  Watteau  wrappers, 
and  taking  care  of  herself.  She  has  charming  taste  even  in 
negligee,  and,  whether  she  looks  a  pale  camellia  in  a  white 
cashmere  robe  or  in  a  crimson  plush  one,  the  effect  is  dis- 
tinct. But  the  taking  care  of  herself  she  never  learned,  nor 
any  one  for  her.  Her  husband's  confidences  to  his  club 
friends  have  been  despairing.  She  would  ride  horseback 
twenty  miles  over  the  hills  and  come  back  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse lasting  three  weeks  after;  would  be  the  dazzling  spirit 
of  a  supper  party,  and  relapse  into  mere  existence  of  shawls 
and  agony  for  a  fortnight.  Her  little  season  of  acting  each 
year  has  kept  her  alive,  for  she  a  born  actress,  like  Bern- 
hardt and  Rachel.  The  practical  eye  of  Salvini  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  her,  and  under  his 
stimulus  she  has  proved  a  surprise  to  those  who  thought  her 
worn  out.  What  Mr.  Fred.  Harriot  wants  to  do  with  her  is 
to  take  her  off  to  New  Mexico,  where  women  get  well  of 
spine  disease  by  merely  crossing  the  State  line  (thanks  to  its 
electric  air),  and  then  let  her  go  on  the  stage,  unchecked,  to 
live  or  die  on  it.  She  won't  die,  but  she  will  make  a  fine  act- 
ress, who  will  never  grow  old. 

The  last  wretched  exploit  of  bad  taste  is  the  decorative 
button  seen  in  furnishing  shops,  which  imitates  the  tiny 
rosette  worn  by  foreigners  of  distinction  as  an  order  of 
merit.  When.that  twisted  colored  silk  button  means  that 
the  wearer  has  made  and  registered  one  hundred  thousand 
distinct  observations  in  scientific  explorations,  or  invented 
some  improvement  which  makes  life  more  comfortable  for 
peer  and  artisan  alike,  or  has  served  the  state  in  some 
equally  memorable  way,  this  ribbon  is  well  worn  by  a  for- 
eigner, it  being  the  distinction  of  republicans  to  do  without 
such  things,  all  being  alike  honorable  in  esse  or  in  posse. 
But  when  this  chivalric  badge  is  copied  in  a  tailor's  buttons, 
at  twelve  shillings  a  half  dozen,  one  remembers  that  some 
Englishman  says  the  worst  flunkeyism  is  that  of  Americans. 

Luxury  spreads  itself  on  trifles.  Dainty  kid  boots  for 
women  are  put  up  in  velvet-lined  morocco  cases,  like  those 
used  for  silverware,  and  are  presented  as  special  compli- 
ments to  the  beauty  of  a  lady's  foot.  The  finest  boots  are  of 
French  kind,  in  the  plainest  finish,  and  lined  with  black 
linen,  and  the  best  styles  are  no  longer  made  with  the  dis- 
figuring pointed  toe.  The  wide,  square-cut  does  better  jus- 
tice to  the  symmetry  of  a  pretty  foot,  and  lessens  the  fault  of 
an  ill  shape.  I  know  a  woman,  who,  never  wearing  less  than 
a  four-and-a-half  slipper,  always  contrives  to  show  a  becom- 
ing foot,  by  having  the  boots  high  in  the  instep,  with  artistic 
ease  given  the  fore  foot.  In  the  house  she  wears  dark  red, 
black,  or  blue  silk  stockings,  with  a  saucy  square-toed  slip- 
per, and  enormous  French  rosettes,  and — listen,  girls — never 
allows  either  silken  hose  or  slipper  to  show  signs  of  weai 
h.o  shabby  kid  or  frayed  satin  shoe  or  stocking  that  has  lost 
'  r  her;  and  I  have  seen  nymphs  with  ecstatic  tiny 


feet,  in  number  two  slippers  of  pink  or  scarlet  morocco 
gone  shabby,  the  bows  rumpled,  with  pink  or  azure  stock- 
ings which  had  left  their  best  tints  in  the  washerwoman's 
hands,  whose  draperies  swept  aside  showed  their  toy  feet  to 
no  advantage  beside  the  trim,  well-kept  chaussure  of  my  hardy 
friend. 

Leaving  this  matter,  I  will  just  quote  the  saying  of  a  clever 
man  of  taste  of  my  acquaintance,  to  the  effect  that  he  liked 
to  see  a  pretty  foot,  but  he  very  much  disliked  to  have  it 
shown  him.  Feet  are  a  kind  of  scenery  to  be  viewed  by 
accident,  as  the  most  fascinating  glimpse  of  landscape  is 
through  the  storm-swept  vapor.  The  paste  buckles  are 
sparingly  worn  by  elegantes,  and  in  small  sizes — a  pin  with 
three  brilliants  at  the  top  of  a  satin  boot,  a  little  crescent  for 
a  slipper,  or  diamond  tag  for  the  silken  lacing.  Perfume 
of  sandal,  vitivert,  or  violet  wood,  is  indispensable  in  the 
lining  of  the  morocco  case^  which  looks  as  if  it  held  a  huge 
lorgnette  ;  but  from  which  you  draw  the  delicate,  folded 
evening  boots  of  white  satin  jean.  A  Boston  celebrity, 
going  over  his  houseful  of  curiosities  from  Europe  and  the 
East,  with  a  newspaper  woman  and  myself,  showed  us,  under 
the  rose,  the  faded  pink  slipper  of  a  famous  dancer,  from 
which  he,  with  other  gay  fellows,  drank  her  health  in  cham- 
pagne forty  years  ago.  Rather  a  wretched  affair  it  looked 
after  keeping,  and  none  the  better  for  the  champagne  slain 
It  is  a  better  device  to  hang  my  lady's  petite  slipper  at  the 
head  of  your  bed  for  a  watch-pocket,  or  have  it  relined  for  a 
bonbonniere,  as  the  city  confectioners  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  traffic  in  tokens  of  gallantry  in  correct  style  affords 
handsome  profit  for  artists  of  all  kinds.  The  young  women 
who  model  hands  in  wax  and  clay  for  paper-rests  on  the  ta 
bles  of  luxurious  bachelor  chambers  have  enough  to  do, 
and  such  pretty  token  is  all  the  more  celebrated  if  it  bears  a 
well-known  ring  in  sapphire  and  brilliants  on  the  taper  fin- 
ger, or  a  bracelet  with  a  peculiar  cipher  on  the  wrist.  The 
complimentary  thing  now  is  for  a  matronly  friend  to  send 
round  her  own  particular  quartet  tea-set  of  china  to  a  young 
man's  rooms,  on  which  signal  the  prettiest  little  festivities 
are  given  in  these  bachelor  suites,  all  perfectly  correct,  and 
trebly  chaperoned.  The  ladies  look  over  Monte's  orDudu's 
collections,  his  pipes,  from  Navajo  to  Vinennese,  his  yata- 
ghans and  assegais,  and  electro-plate  armor,  his  blue  Nankin 
and  Cloisonne',  and  his  photographs — at  least  some  of  them. 
Lilies  and  azaleas  in  rosy  flush  decorate  the  windows  ;  the 
rooms  are  (resh,  and  if  the  young  man  owns  no  pictures, 
an  artist  friend  obligingly  loans  him  some  for  the  occasion. 
Some  lady,  admitted  on  the  strength  of  her  talents,  kindly 
recites  a  drollery  or  two,  there  is  a  bit  of  choice  music,  per- 
haps an  amateur  photographer  has  his  camera  ready,  and 
takes  a  beauty  or  two  in  a  new  pose,  the  dry-plate  process 
doing  away  with  unpleasant  chemicals.  The  cakes,  ices, 
fruit,  and  Pekoe  are  the  most  delicate,  and,  afterward,  the 
host  may  offer  a  perfumed  cigarette  to  his  guests,  in  sport, 
of  course;  and  they,  in  sport  also,  smoke  it,  and  tell  of  it  aft- 
erward. Very  likely  the  ash  of  one  particular  cigarette  is 
kept  in  some  odd  little  twisted  flagon,  as  a  souvenir — the 
ashes  of  beauty  in  form  for  a  young  man's  mantel. 

I  forget  who  it  was,  in  return  for  some  slight  or  sneer  of 
a  heedless  acquaintance  in  the  same  hotel,  spoiled  his  tea- 
party  in  a  truly  feminine  spite,  worthy  a  Brinvilliers.  Know- 
ing he  had  invited  the  most  rigid  of  society  dames  to  meet 
a  fastidious  celebrity,  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  innocent 
daughters  of  the  irreproachable  households,  she  contrived  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  rooms  just  before  the  guests  came, 
and  tucked  some  of  the  most  villainous  scent  sachets  among 
the  cushions,  those  high  musky  odors  shop-girls  are  fond  of, 
but  which  well-bred  women  never  use.  The  charming  girls 
and  their  elegant  mammas  came  all  smiles,  and  gay  humor, 
and  delicious  fresh  toilets,  and  were  greeted  with  due  honor, 
when  a — what  shall  I  call  it — a  shadow,  a  coolness,  a  damp, 
fell  over  the  party.  Matronly  noses  were  held  high  in  air, 
and  rigid  lines  came  out  on  soft  faces,  the  young  ladies 
looked  all  sorts  of  questions,  for  each  sofa  and  easy  chair 
smelled  as  if  it  had  been  lately  tenanted  by  a  French  opera 
girl.  The  young  man's  party  was  not  a  success,  and  he  is 
puzzled  to  this  day  to  account  for  the  sudden  coolness  which 
fell  upon  his  social  relations.  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  can 
not  sweeten  what  that  little  vicious  hand  had  done  for  him. 

Boston,  April  27,  1883.  Sibylla. 


"Pchutt"  is  the  latest  coinage  of  the  French  vernacular. 
Nobody  knows  where  it  came  from  or  what  it  is  supposed  to 
mean.  It  is  pronounced  in  a  kind  of  a  hissing  way,  and 
sounds  like  the  familiar  call  for  a  waiter  or  a  cab-driver.  It 
drove  the  old  word  "chic"  almost  out  of  existence.  In- 
stead of  saying  "  Monsieur  or  Madame  So-and-so  has  die 
chic"  the  Parisian  says  now  "  Monsieur  or  Madame  has  du 
pchutt."  The  "  pchutt "  is  considered  to  be  something  far 
superior  to  the  old  "chic,"  and  at  the  same  time  more  clev- 
erly loose  or  loosely  clever  than  the  old  "  chien."  They  can 
not  determine  what  the  "pchutt"  consists  of,  but  they  will 
tell  you  who  has  it  and  who  has  not,  who  has  too  much  and 
who  has  too  little.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Due  de 
Morney  and  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  have  too  much  of  it, 
and  that  the  Prince  de  Sagen  and  General  de  Galliflet  have 
just  the  right  amount  of  it.  The  "  pchutt"  does  not  refer  to 
persons  only.  It  is,  for  instance,  very  pchutt  for  a  woman 
to  morphinize  herself ;  but  it  is  not  pchutt  for  a  man  to  drink 
absinthe  or  beer.  There  is  pchutt  in  the  way  of  harnessing 
your  horse,  of  arranging  your  household,  of  selecting  your 
bootmaker,  of  ordering  a  dinner,  as  there  is  pchutt  in  the 
club  you  belong  to,  and  the  political  and  religious  opinions 
you  profess. 

The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars — which  might  profitably 
be  multiplied  ten  times — has  been  offered  by  Monsieur  Paul 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  found  a  prize  for  the 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  the  competition  to  be 
open  to  the  world,  and  not  confined  to  the  medical  circle. 


There  is  a  dark  red  line  on  the  matting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  about  a  pace  from  the  benches.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  prevent  members  drawing  their  swords  on  each 
other,  and  it  is  to-day  considered  out  of  order  for  a  member, 
when  debating,  to  outstep  it  by  more  than  six  inches. 


Jack  Hays  was  a  Western  knight,  braver  than  anySaladin 
of  Arthur's  Court. — Examiner.  1 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


In  the  efforts  to  present  a  literary  novelty  one  ingenious  Frenchman 
has  taken  to  the  writing  of  long  and  elegant  articles  without  once  using 
qui  or  que. 

"Grandmamma's  Stories  for  Little  Folks"  is  a  volume  of  curious 
tales  about  animals,  told  by  a  "  California  Grandmother."  Published 
by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Cable  has  definitely  relinquished  his  commercial  occupa- 
tions in  New  Orleans,  and  will  venture  forth  a  brave  and  already  skilled 
sailor  upon  the  enchanted  sea  of  literature.  Landsmen  and  seamen 
alike  will  wish  him  favorable  winds  and  a  clear  course  by  sun  and  stars. 


Part  II.  of  the  "  American  Citizen's  Manual,"  by  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  is  just  out.  It  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  discussing  also  the  questions  of  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  State  finances.  Published  by  G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1. 

"  Wealth  Creation  "  is  a  work  on  political  economy,  by  Augustus 
Mongredien,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  the  English  free-trade  ad- 
vocates. The  present  volume  is  judged  by  the  English  critics  to  be  the 
author's  most  important  work.  It  contains  an  interesting  introduction 
by  Simon  Sterne,  of  New  York.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin 
&  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"A  Critique  of  Design- Arguments,"  by  L.  E.  Hicks,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Denison  U  Diversity,  Ohio,  is  an  historical  review  and  free  ex- 
amination of  the  methods  of  reasoning  in  natural  theology.  The  au- 
thor has  not  undertaken  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  but 
merely  strives  to  give  a  sketch  or  outline  of  the  progress  made  in  this 
branch  of  thought.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft 


The  offer  of  the  Harpers  to  young  American  artists  has  created  a 
pleasant  stir  ampng  the  knights  of  brush  and  pencil.  Nearly  eleven 
hundred  applications  for  Domett's  hymn  have  been  made  already  by 
young  aspirants  for  the  prize.  New  York  stands  first  in  the  number  of 
applications,  then  come  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati, 
in  the  order  named.  A  few  have  come  from  the  South,  chiefly  from 
New  Orleans,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


There  will  shortly  be  sold  in  Paris  the  album  containing  the  notes 
and  sketches  made  by  Alfred  de  Musset  and  George  Sand  during  the 
celebrated  but  tragic  journey  they  made  to  Italy  together.  There  is  a 
vast  fund  of  drollery  in  the  remarks  and  caricatures  which  refer  to  the 
excursion  on  board  the  steamer  and  the  compulsory  visit  of  the  travel- 
ers to  the  Italian  custom-house.  De  Musset  embellished  the  pages  of 
his  album  with  sketches  in  which  some  of  his  friends  were  hit  off  from 
the  most  sarcastic  point  of  view. 


"Gates  into  the  Psalm  Country  "  is  a volumeof  sermons  and  lectures 
by  Doctor  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New 
York  City.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  volume  treats  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  some  instances  discussing  entire  psalms  and  in  others  only  a 
verse  or  two.  The  chapters  have  fanciful  and  ingenious  headings,  such 
as  "The  Orchard  Gate, "  "The  Pasture  Gate,"  "  The  Gate  to  the  Sea," 

The  Gate  to  the  Threshing-floor,"  "The  Gate  to  God's  Acre, "  and 
others.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


Volume  XLIII.  of  the  "  International  Series  "  is  on  "Animal  Intel- 
ligence." It  is  by  Doctor  G.  ).  Romanes,  Zoological  Secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  numbers  of  this 
valuable  series.  The  author  found,  on  collecting  his  materials,  that  he 
had  sufficient  for  two  volumes,  and,  indeed,  for  many  more  ;  he  will 
therefore  issue  within  a  year  or  two  a  second  book  with  the  title  of 
"  Mental  Evolution."  In  the  present  work  he  has  noted  the  best  re- 
sults of  animal  observations,  and  the  anecdotes  are  numerous  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Announcements  :  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  for  The  Man- 
hattan a  story  with  the  singular  title  of  ' '  Set  Not  Thy  Foot  on  Graves. " 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  writing  a  serial  story  for  the  same  magazine. 

A  number  of  Miss  Ingelow's  poems  have  been  added  by  the  American 

editor  to  Roberts  Brothers' edition  of  "  Leading  English  Poets." 

The  author  of  the  No-Naine  novel,  "  Barrington's  Fate,"  is  discovered 
to  be  the  English  writer,  Mrs.   Alfred  W.   Hunt.     The  book  has  been 

published  in  London  under  another  title. A  serial  story,  which  is 

apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant  Lawrence  Oliphant,  has  just 
been  begun  in  Blackwood.  One  of  the  characters  is  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican speculator  and  railroad  king — Dexter  File  by  name — agentleman 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  once  seized  a  railroad  and  held  it  in  defiance 
of  all  comers  until  he  had  quite  done  with  it,  when  he  magnanimously 
gave  it  back  again. A  new  edition  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  trans- 
lation of  Oehlen-Schlager's  fascinating  drama  of  "  Aladdin  "  is  coming 
coming  out  in  England. 

May  Magazines  :  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  presents  an 
attractive  and  varied  series  of  papers.  The  most  interesting  are : 
"The  Remedies  of  Nature — Consumption,"  by  Felix  L.Oswald; 
"Science  and  Conscience,"  by  Professor  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry; 
"Physics  in  General  Education,"  by  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall ; 
"  Microscopic  Life  in  the  Air,"  by  Louis  Olivier  ;  "  How  Much  Ani- 
mals Know,"  by  F.  A.  Fernald  ;  "  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Ira  Remsen  ;  "  Position  and  Stroke  in  Swimming,"  by  R.  Lamb, 
C.  E. ;  "How  the  Ancient  Forests  Became  Coal,"  by  M.  G.  De  Sa- 
porta;  "  A  Superstitious  Dog,"  by  Eugene  N.  S.  Ringueberg  ;  "From 
Buttercup  to  Monk's  Hood,"  by  Professor  Grant  Allen  ;  "  On  the  Col- 
ors of  Water,"  by  M.  W.  Spring;  "A  Wonder  from  the  Deep  Sea," 
by  M.  L.  Vaiilant ;  "  Gymnastics,"  by  Alfred  Worcester  ;  "  Why  are 
we  Right-Handed ?"  by  W.  C.  Cahall,  M.  D.  ;  "Lengthening  the 
Visible  Spectrum,"  by  Johannes  Gbtz  ;  "The  Boundaries  of  Astron- 
omy. 1.  Is  Gravitation  Universal?"  by  Robert  S.  Ball  ;  "On  Brain 
Work  and  Hand  Work,"  by  R.   M.  N.,  and    "  Sketch  of  Professor 

Richard  Owen."     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  contains  nine  articles.  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan  writes  of  "Mexico";  The  Rev.  William  Kirkus 
makes  a  charge  upon  the  papal  system  in  "  The  Disintegration  of  Ro- 
manism "  ;  "  Emerson  and  Carlyle  "  Is  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple  ;  Profes- 
sor Felix  Adler  offers  "  A  Secular  View  of  Moral  Training  "  ;  "Com- 
munism in  America  "  is  by  Professor  Alexander  Winchell.  The  other 
articles  are  "Affinities  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev. 
Doctor  James  Freeman  Clarke  ;  "Woman  as  an  Inventor,"  by  Matilda 
loslyn  Gage;  "  College  Endowments,"  by  Rossiter  Johnson;  and  "  Ex- 
tradition," by  A.  G.  Sedgwick. The  Modern  Age  for  May  con- 
tains a  new  serial  by  Rudolph  Lindau,  entitled  "The  Californians. " 
The  remaining  fiction  consists  of  "Nine  Days,"  a  story  by  George 
Allan  ;  "The  Elizabethan  Cousin,"  by  John  Hill ;  and  the  second  half 
of  "An  Embarrassing  Wife,"  by  Gusiave  Droz.  "  Common  Sense  in 
Dress  and  Fashion  "  is  by  Lady  Paget.  A  scholarly  essay  by  M.  Er- 
nest Renan,  the  great  French  ethnographist,  is  entitled  "  The  Jewish 
Race  and  the  Jewish  Religion,"  and  the  argument  for  the  suppression  of 
public  gambling  at  Monaco  is  presented  in  the  article  "  Monte  Carlo." 
The  Modern  Age  is  published  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  $1.60  yer  year. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  May  opens  with  an  interesting  article 

on  the  late  Gustave  Dore,  entitled  ' '  A  Dreamer  of  Dreams. "  A  paper 
on  the  Artist  "  Edward  Poynter,"  by  F.  F.  Pattison,  is  especially  good. 
The  second  portion  of  "Art  in  the  Garden"  gives  much  information 
nn  the  picturesque  treatment  of  fountains  and  water-courses  in  land- 
scape gardening.  Oiher  attractive  aructes  are  "  A  Legend  of  Japan  " 
and  "  A  Gossip  About  Some  French  Painters."  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    "RANDOLPHS"    DISCUSSED. 


With  Some  Very  Personal  Criticisms  of  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut. 


The  Argonaut  abounds  in  "lush  and  lusty"  pastures, 
where  the  fleshly  appetite  can  be  measurably  satisfied.  But 
it  has  among  its  readers  some  devout  souls,  who  long  for  a 
wayside  altar  where  they  can  linger  to  cross  themselves  and 
to  patter,  perhaps,  an  Ave.  Its  menu  is  cayenne  and  canthar- 
ides — too  much  to  excite,  too  little  for  nutrition.  Neither 
in  reproach  nor  commination  do  I  say  this.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  if  the  Argonaut  did  not  appear  sometimes  as  a 
Nautch  girl,  and  again  as  an  Almeh,  it  would  assuredly  drop 
off  in  circulation.  All  of  us  have  so  much  of  the  devil  in  our 
natures  that  a  model  artist  is  stronger  than  a  song  or  sermon, 
and  the  angel  tugs  at  us  in  vain  to  save  us  from  temptation. 
Pope  says  that  even  "  the  rapt  seraph  adores  and  burns." 

These  ideas  came  to  me  as  I  laid  aside  the  last  installment 
of  "The  Randolphs."  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  excite- 
ment stirred  by  that  serial  ?  Certainly  not  to  any  transcend- 
ent literary  merit,  nor  to  any  unusual  insight  into  human 
nature,  nor  again  to  an  adept  familiarity  with  the  mechanism 
of  society.  The  fact  is,  if  it  had  omitted  the  steel  and  flint, 
and  had  not  so  passionately  struck  them  together  as  to  have 
made  the  sparks  fly,  that  contribution  would  have  had  merely 
a  succls  tVestime.  As  it  is,  its  effect  spreads  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  an  electric  shock  simply  because  it  brings  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  closer  together  than  is  prudent. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  as  what  it  suggests  which 
makes  the  deviltry  of  it. 

Besides,  its  reproduction  of  a  family  and  its  sad  vices, 
giving  in  every  paragraph  earmarks  by  which  recognition  is 
immediate  and  painful,  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  both  indeli- 
cate and  offensive.  People  had  quite  forgotten  the  mournful 
history,  and  why  galvanize  it  in  a  form  so  distorted  and  accu- 
satory ?  The  portraiture  of  Doctor  Randolph  at  least  will 
give  pain,  for  there  are  people  of  his  name  and  blood  sur- 
viving here.  Believe  me,  that  little  drama  now  reaching  its 
catastrophe  in  your  paper — in  which  appears  not  only  the 
truth,  but  in  addition  much  of  misstatement — violates  all  the 
proprieties. 

Who  are  these  men  of  the  Argonaut  who  have  launched 
this  fine  ship  from  their  ways  ?  The  elder  is  stronger  men- 
tally than  physically.  His  passions  have  no  strength  except 
in  remembrance.  His  palate  alone  preserves  its  vigor.  He 
has  the  chores  of  writing  up  the  railroad  and  water  compa- 
nies, and  writing  down  Jesuit  and  Jew,  and  I  must  admit 
that  he  does  it  manfully  and  bravely.  His  pen  is  facile  ; 
sometimes  his  style  is  inflated  ;  sometimes  he  is  inconsistent 
and  illogical.  His  quiver,  though,  holds  arrows  strong  in 
fibre,  and  veneficious — which  latter  term,  let  me  remind  you, 
means  bewitching  as  well  as  baleful.  But  let  Strother  say 
what  he  pleases  from  his  supervisorial  seat,  the  senior  of  the 
Argonaut 'is  full  of  pluck  and  intellectual  vim,  and  has,  what 
the  aforesaid  -pater  conscripti  has  not,  a  head  full  of  brains, 
erratic  as  they  sometimes  get. 

Zulano  is  the  junior — the  youth  of  the  concern.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  his  face  is  not  handsome,  nor  can  there  be 
found  compensation  in  his  form  and  figure.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  the  editorial  corps  (because  perhaps  of  its  imper- 
sonality) beauty  was — it  may  be  designedly — omitted.  I 
would  like  to  give  this  opinion  to  the  world  through  the  Ar- 
gonaut— if  Zulano  has  the  courage  to  print  it — because  of 
the  misguided  maidens  who  he  admitted,  on  Saturday  last, 
request  personal  interviews.  He  frankly  concedes  his  lack 
of  beauty  when  he  says  that  she  of  the  Saint  Cecelia  face 
and  la  cotironne  de  cheveux  blonds  was  evidently  surprised 
at  his  personal  appearance. 

It  is  Zulano,  I  fancy,  who  controls  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  yet  his  judgment  is  not  the  last  resort.  He  is  the 
judge  nisi,  but  the  senior  finally  determines  the  fate  of  MSS. 
After  this  avant-propos,  I  am  in  a  position  to  ask,  what  said 
the  senior  when  the  junior  brought  him  the  first  installment 
of  the  "Randolphs"? 

"Ah,  Zulano,  my  boy,  this  is  warm,  very  warm,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  the  public.  This  is  the  season  of  revivals,  and  re- 
pentance, and  prayer-meetings,  and  confessions.  The  world 
gets  damnably  virtuous  during  these  Lenten  days.  But  how 
vividly  I  remember  the  shock  and  passion  of  my  youth" — 
here  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh — "  and  the  languorous  touches 
at  quilting  parties  and  corn-huskings.  All  right;  le  roi  le 
veut." 

Zulano  sees  nothing  objectionable  in  this  obtrusion  of 
flesh.  He  has  a  passion  for  French  cooking  and  French  lit- 
erature. He  dotes  on  une  passion  dans  le  de'sert,  la  fille 
aux  yeux  d'or,  and  "  Madame  de  Chalis."  These  perfervid 
romances  have  such  a  faithful  following  in  the  ''Randolphs  " 
as  to  recommend  them  to  Zulano.' 

I  am  no  ascetic.  I  never  had  occasion  to  scourge  myself 
either  from  too  much  or  little  passion  ;  but,  Messrs.  P.  and 
Z.,  had  I  had  the  assorting  of  the  stuff  for  your  columns,  I 
would  not  have  admitted  such  an  aphrodisiac  as  the  "  Ran 
dolphs." 

Zulano  says  that  since  the  appearance  of  that  romance 
the  editor's  life  has  been  a  burden,  and  that  people  resort  to 
artifice  and  finesse  to  get  the  name  of  the  author.  I  heard 
a  literary  lady  say  : 

"  If  it  is  a  woman  who  wrote  it,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
hold  her  up  to  public  scorn  by  giving  her  name." 

Some  say  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  it  is  generally  at- 
tributed (Miss  L.)  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
events  underlying  it  were  before  her  time.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  flimsy.  Tradition  and  history  do  not  die,  and  her 
father  was  an  admirable  raconteur  of  social  happenings,  and 
was  for  a  season  the  legal  adviser  of  Randolph.  I  can  not 
help  it  if  I  am  fool  enough  to  rush  in  where  discreet  persons 
will  not  go,  but  I  will  say  that  she  was  an  imbibing  and  open- 
eared  lassie  when  the  Randolph  catastrophe  came  and  Nina 
was  laid  away  with  folded*  hands  in  the  cemetery  yonder. 

[This  is  a  mistake.  We  deny,  in  the  most  positive  and 
unqualified  manner,  that  Miss  L.  wrote  the  story. — EDITORS 
Argonaut.] 

Perhaps  Mrs.  H.  wrote  it.  May  be  her  daughter,  whose 
experiences  are  manifold.  Now,  Zulano,  you  have  written  a 
deal  of  nonsense  over  that  signature,  but  it  was  a  shot  d  bout 
portant  when  you  said,  last  week :  "Whoever  wrote  it,  wheth- 
er man,  woman,  or  epicene,  let  him,  her,  or  it  keep  it  a 
secret." 


I  repeat,  Zulano,  you  at  times  utter  a  deal  of  nonsense,  but 
you  do,  on  other  occasions,  wield  an  apt  and  agreeable  pen. 
When  you  are  natural  you  are  at  your  best.  1 1  is  only  when 
you  essay  surprises  by  coups  de  foudre^  that  you  fail  to  a 
pitiable  degree.  Now,  your  bit  of  description  of  the  country 
in  the  spring  time,  in  last  issue,  was  daintily  done.  It  had 
a  smell  of  clover-blossoms,  and  the  resinous  breath  of  the 
pines.  If  you  had  taken  that  blue  pill  on  setting  out,  per- 
haps your  success  would  have  been  even  more  commenda- 
ble. I  would  suggest  that  if  the  flowers  from  the  meadows 
and  hillsides  could  replace  those  from  the  hot-houses  in 
your  sanctum,  your  paper  would  not  be  jaded  and  unre- 
freshed,  as  it  too  frequently  is.  But,  vive  Dieu  /  where  was 
your  delicacy  of  sense  when  you  called  the  eschscholizia 
(poppy)  an  humble  wild-flower?  Why,  man,  it  is  the  queen 
of  our  fields — the  brightest-faced,  and  the  most  imperial  of 
our  anthology.  Ruskin  has  such  an  admiration  of  the  pala- 
ver that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  palaver  at  Manchester. 

I  sit  upon  an  oblate  hill  scribbling  these  lines,  from  which 
I  have  an  exquisite  picture — Tamalpais,  the  Contra  Costa 
range  in  verdure  clad,  the  sparkling  zone  of  the  bay,  and  a 
wide  breadth  of  sea  shimmering  under  a  vivid  sun.  I  have 
companions — neither  male  nor  epicene — and  we  have  been 
sauntering  up  and  down  the  easy  slope  of  the  hill,  gathering 
wild-flowers  and  chasing  green  lizards.  We  have  fluids, 
but  no  Burgundy — nothing  so  insidious  ;  nothing  so  apt  to 
inspire  an  Anacreon.  The  thoughts  which  came  to  me  as  I 
looked  over  the  fair  landscape  I  have  here  hurriedly  set 
down.  Farewell,  Zulano,  and  be  virtuous.  Dietc  ?ie  veut 
pas  la  ?nort  die  pichettr.  LOUNGER. 

San  Francisco,  April  30, 1883. 


With  the  subjoined  communication,  we  have  received  also 
a  note.  Our  correspondent  need  not  have  conveyed  any 
menace  of  appeal  to  the  public  in  the  event  of  our  rejectin; 
his  communication.  We  are  not  so  much  endeavoring  to 
please  the  public  as  ourselves  upon  our  editorial  page.  We 
print  and  we  reject,  not  to  court  popularity,  not  to  make  or 
keep  friends,  and  not  in  fear  or  favor  of  any  class.  We  are 
under  no  more  obligation  to  open  the  columns  of  our  journal 
to  the  reply  of  Celt  or  Saxon,  Jew  or  Gentile,  than  is  the 
clergyman  or  priest  to  announce  from  his  pulpit  at  the  con 
elusion  of  his  sermon  the  privilege  of  the  assailed  sinner  to 
reply.  This  Argonaut  is  our  property,  and,  in  that  narro 
sense,  we  have  the  right  to  conduct  it  as  we  please — subject 
to  the  rules  which  ought  to  control  gentlemen  in  their  inter 
course  with  each  other  ;  and  we  please  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  privilege  of  a  very  free  discussion  of  all  questions  of 
race,  politics,  religion,  anything,  and  everything,  just  as 
freely  as  we  would  discuss  the  same  topics  at  our  club.  We 
delight  in  characterizing  a  certain  class  of  ignorant,  bigoted 
Irishmen  who  devote  their  time  to  politics  —a  set  of  intrigu 
ing,  meddlesome  adventurers — as  "  Pope's  political  Irish." 
It  is  a  good  designation,  and  it  will  stick.  There  is  a  class 
of  unclean,  usurious,  grasping  Jews  whom  we  take  pleasure 
in  holding  up  to  public  scorn,  not  because  they  are  Jews, 
but  because  they  are  unclean,  usurious,  and  grasping.  Our 
temperance  views  are  perhaps  peculiar,  but  they  are  ours. 
We  may  be  bigoted  in  our  Americanism  and  narrow  in  our 
views,  but  it  pleases  us  to  be  narrow-minded  and  bigoted 
Americans,  and  we  pay  for  the  privilege  ;  we  demand  to 
know  whose  business  it  is,  or  who  has  the  right  to  complain? 
The  Argonaut  invites  criticism,  and,  if  it  has  the  space  and 
nothing  better  to  fill  it  with  than,  well-written  communica- 
tions, it  prints  them  with  pleasure  ;  not  because  of  any  moral 
obligation  to  give  the  assailed  class  a  chance  of  reply,  and 
not  through  any  sense  of  fair  play,  but  because  we  enjoy  a 
good,  rasping,  intelligent,  argumentative  combat.  If  any  in- 
telligent person  thinks  popery  or  paganism,  religion  or  in- 
fidelity, constitutional  government  or  communism,  a  good 
thing,  and  can  so  write  concerning  it  that  we  think  it  will  be. 
interesting  or  instructive  to  our  readers,  we  will  print  it.  If 
we  do  not  think  it  worth  printing,  we  shall  throw  it  into  the 
waste-basket  without  any  apology  or  the  fear  of  offending 
the  writer.  There  is  no  appeal  from  this  decision,  because 
there  is  no  appellate  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  we  acknowl 
edge.  This  being  understood,  we  print  the  very  good- 
natured,  but  not  very  logical  or  profound,  screed  of  our  Stock- 
ton subscriber  : 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Though  a  reader  and  admirer  of  your  ener- 
getic— if  rather  eccentric — manner  of  putting  things  in  the  columns  of 
the  Argonaut,  I  can  not  refrain  from  the  defense  of  my  people,  the 
Celts.  Should  you  really  possess  the  moral  courage  (you  so  vauntingly 
boast)  to  grant  me  the  insertion  of  the  inclosed  article,  and  the  further 
privilege  of  replying  to  your  strictures  on  the  Pope's  Irish  and  the  school 
question,  you  can  fire  away,  and  may  God  defend  the  right.  Should  you 
deny  the  right  of  reply,  then  there  is  but  one  construction  to  put  upon 
such  writings — a  construction  it  will  be  my  especial  care  to  mnke  public. 

Since  you  so  persistently  decry  the  Irish  race  for  its  ignorance  and 
brutality,  please  credit  the  English  government  with  the  barren  honor 
of  harvesting  the  same  as  the  results  of  eight  centuries'  sowing  of  those 
debasing  winds  of  confiscation  and  tyranny  so  typical  ol  the  Sassanach. 
Aside  from  this,  the  colonization  of  Maryland,  the  missionary  labors  of 
the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  orders  on  this  continent,  and  of  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra  in  our  own  loved  California,  lurnish  such  instances  ol  true 
and  beautiful  humanitarianism  as  none  of  your  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry 
can  boast.  The  difference  between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  while  the  former,  with  its  kindred  races  of  the  South  (French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian),  has  ever  been  characterized  as  the  friend  and  pre- 
server of  conquered  races,  the  latter  always  appears  in  the  disagreeable 
attitude  of  an  exterminator.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  situation  that  the 
patient,  enduring  vitality  of  the  Hibernian  is  a  living  menace,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  enervating  influences  of  modern  civilization 
upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  dominant  race. 

Ours  was — and  is  yet,  thank  God  !— the  race  par  excellence  of  indus- 
try, natural  intelligence,  and  unbounded  charity.  The  Irish  Celts  were 
never  a  race  of  arborescent  sivages  like  the  Teutons,  who  tattooed  and 
lur-clothed,  and  fought  the  Roman  legions  by  assigning  to  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  the  posts  of  honor  and  danger  in  the  front  rank  of 
their  battle  array.  For  customs  such  as  these  we  have  no  parallel. 
The  Irishwomen  of  Limerick  fought  and  died  in  the  breach,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  deliverance  from  the  lustful  embraces  of  Ginkle's  cowardly, 
cut-throat  mercenaries. 

No  feelings  other  than  those  of  fair  and  impartial  justice  inspires  this 
communication ;  and  none  of  your  many  readers  condemns  the  cowardly 
assassinations  of  Phcenix  Park  more  severely  than  your  correspondent, 
though  he  can  not  forget  that  such  wild  butchery  has  always  been  the 
outgrowth  ol  just  such  penal  legislation  as  has  now  culminated  in  the 
very  probable  sacrifice  of  innocent  victims  from  both  sides.  Finally,  if 
we  remember  the  lessons  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  American  history, 
it  is  evident  to  every  unbiased  mind  that  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  in  our 
midst  are  gradually  ameliorating  their  social  condition,  and  that  the 
"  Pope's  Irish  "  will  be  a  distressingly  weak  support  to  any  fulure 
sch  mes  of  papal  aggrandizement  in  this  glorious  republic  of  the  st  irs 
and  stripes,  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  their  love. 

Stockton,  April  28,  1883.  One  of  'em. 


DO    ANIMALS     REASON? 


A  Budget  of  Singular  Stories  to  Prove  the  Fact  that  They  Do. 


Doctor  George  Romanes,  of  London,  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  volume  on  "  Animal  Intelligence,"  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  "  International  Scientific  Series."  His  ob- 
servations have  extended  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and 
his  anecdotes  have  been  considered  only  when  given  on  un- 
doubted authority.  Among  other  topics  Doctor  Romanes 
deals  with  the  notable  indication  of  high  intelligence  pre- 
sented in  the  alleged  custom  of  certain  cats  to  attract  birds 
by  scattering  crumbs  upon  the  ground.  An  anecdote  bear- 
ing on  this  point,  and  communicated  to  Nature  by  Doctor 
Frost,  is  cited  by  the  author  :  "  Our  servants  have  been  ac- 
customed during  a  late  frost  to  throw  the  crumbs  remaining 
from  the  breakfast-table  to  the  birds,  and  I  have  several 
times  noticed  that  our  cat  used  to  wait  there  in  ambush  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  hearty  meal  from  one  or  two 
of  the  assembled  birds.  Now,  so  far,  this  circumstance  in 
itself  is  not  an  example  of  abstract  reasoning.  But  to  con- 
tinue :  For  the  last  few  days  this  practice  of  feeding  the 
birds  has  been  left  off.  The  cat,  however,  with  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  forethought,  was  observed  by  myself, 
together  with  two  other  members  of  the  household,  to  scatter 
crumbs  on  the  grass  with  the  obvious  inten^on  of  enticing 
the  birds."  A  somewhat  similar  incident  is  recounted  by 
another  of  the  author's  correspondents  :  "  During  the  recent 
severe  winter  a  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  crumbs 
outside  of  his  bed-room  window.  The  family  have  a  fine 
black  cat,  which,  seeing  that  the  crumbs  brought  birds, 
would  occasionally  hide  herself  behind  some  shrubs  and 
when  the  birds  came  for  their  breakfast  would  pounce  out 
upon  them,  with  varying  success.  The  crumbs  had  been  laid 
out  as  usual  one  afternoon,  but  left  untouched,  and  during 
the  night  a  slight  fall  of  snow  occurred.  On  looking  out 
next  morning  my  friend  observed  puss  busily  engaged  in 
scratching  away  the  snow.  Curious  to  learn  what  she  sought, 
he  waited  and  saw  her  take  the  crumbs  up  from  the  cleared 
space  and  lay  them  one  after  another  on  the  snow.  After 
doing  this  she  retired  behind  the  shrubs  to  await  further 
developments.  This  was  repeated  on  two  other  occasions." 
Concerning  another  brilliant  cat  a  trustworthy  correspond- 
ent of  Nature  relates  that  "while  a  paraffine  lamp  was  be- 
ing trimmed,  some  of  the  oil  fell  on  the  back  of  a  cat,  and 
was  afterward  ignited  by  a  cinder  falling  upon  it  from  the 
fire.  The  cat,  with  her  back  in  a  blaze,  in  an  instant  made 
for  the  door  (which  happened  to  be  open),  and  sped  up  the 
street  about  one  hundred  yards,  where  she  plunged  into  the 
village  watering-trough  and  extinguished  the  flame.  The 
trough  contained  eight  or  nine  inches  of  water,  and  puss  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  fire  put  out  with  water  every  night." 

The  author  tells  many  singular  tales  concerning  elephants. 
Among  them  is  one  related  by  a  Mr.  G.  E.  Peale,  who  says: 
"One  evening,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Eastern  Assam,  and 
white  t  he  five  elephants  were,  as  usual,  being  fed  opposite  the 
bungalow,  I  observed  a  young  one,  lately  caught,  step  up  to 
a  bamboo  stake  fence  and  quietly  pull  one  of  the  stakes  up. 
Placing  it  under  foot,  it  broke  a  piece  off  with  its  trunk,  and, 
after  lifting  it  to  its  mouth,  threw  it  away.  It  repeated  this 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  pulled  up  another  stake 
and  began  again.  At  last  it  seemed  to  get  a  piece  that 
suited,  and  holding  it  in  the  trunk  firmly,  and  moving  the 
fore  leg  well  forward,  passed  the  piece  of  bamboo  under  the 
armpit,  so  to  speak,  and  began  to  scratch  with  some  force. 
My  surprise  reached  its  climax  when  I  saw  a  large  elephant- 
leech  fall  on  the  ground,  quite  six  inches  long,  and  thick  as 
one's  finger,  and  which,  from  its  position,  could  not  easily  be 
be  detached  without  this  scraper  or  scratcher,  which  was 
therefore  designedly  manufactured  by  the  elephant.  I  sub- 
sequently found  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence.  Such 
scrapers  are  used  by  every  elephant  daily."  Mr.  Peal  goes 
on  to  recount  that  on  another  occasion,  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  large  flies  are  so  tormenting  to  an  elephant,  "  I 
noticed  that  the  one  I  rode  had  no  fan  or  whisp  to  beat 
them  off  with.  The  mahout,  at  my  order,  slackened  pace, 
and  allowed  her  to  go  to  the  side  of  the  road,  when  for  some 
moments  she  moved  along,  rummaging  the  smaller  jungle  on 
the  bank  ;  at  last  she  came  to  a  cluster  of  young  shoots  well 
branched,  and,  after  feeling  among  them  and  selecting  one, 
raised  her  trunk  and  neatly  stripped  down  the  stem,  taking 
off  all  the  lower  branches,  and  leaving  a  fine  bunch  on  top. 
She  deliberately  cleaned  it  down  several  times,  and  then, 
laying  hold  of  it  at  the  lower  end,  broke  off  a  beautiful  fan 
about  five  feet  long,  handle  included.  With  this  she  kept 
the  flies  at  bay,  flapping  them  off  on  each  side." 

The  stories  told  about  intelligent  dogs  are  numerous.  A 
special  characteristic  in  certain  canine  natures  is  an  extreme 
sensitiveness.  Among  "high-life"  dogs  wounded  sensibili- 
ties and  loss  of  esteem  are  capable  of  producing  much  keener 
suffering  than  mere  physical  pain.  For  example,  a  Skye 
terrier,  owned  by  Dr.  Romanes,  would  be  rendered  misera- 
ble for  a  whole  day  by  a  reproachful  word  or  look  from  any 
of  his  friends.  During  the  author's  absence  his  brother  was 
accustomed  to  take  this  animal  out  to  walk,  and  "  one  day, 
while  he  was  amusing  himself  with  another  dog  in  the  park, 
my  brother,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  follow,  struck  him 
lightly  with  a  glove.  The  terrier  looked  up  at  his  face  with 
an  astonished  and  indignant  gaze,  deliberately  turned  round, 
and  trotted  home.  Next  day  he  went  out  with  my  brother 
as  before,  but  after  he  had  gone  a  short  distance  he  looked 
up  at  his  face  significantly,  and  again  trotted  home  with  a 
dignified  air.  After  thus  making  his  protest  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct way  he  could,  the  dog  ever  arterward  refused  to  accom- 
pany him."  That  dogs  display,  also,  such  complex  feelings 
as  emulation  and  jealousy  is  a  familiar  fact,  but  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  it  came  under  the  author's  personal  observation. 
He  had  a  terrier  which  took  great  pains  and  manifested  pa- 
ternal delight  in  teaching  his  puppy  to  hunt  rabbits.  But  in 
time  the  puppy  outgrew  his  father  in  strength  and  fleetness, 
so  that  in  the  chase,  in  spite  of  straining  every  nerve,  the 
father  found  himself  being  gradually  distanced.  Thereupon, 
"  his  whole  demeanor  changed,  and  every  time  that  he  saw 
his  son  drawing  away  from  him,  he  used  in  desperation  to 
=eiz?  the  receding  tail  of  the  youngster."  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  lhat  "  although  the  son  was  now  much  stronger  than 
the  lather,  he  ntver  used  to  resent  this  exercise  •  ternal 
authority,  even  though  the  rabbit  was  close  under  hi? 


THE        ARGONATJT. 


All  things  have  their  uses.  The  petty  wars  be- 
tween petty  countries  nevpr  amounted  to  much  else  ; 
but  as  plots  for  comic  operas  they  are  invaluable.  In 
"  The  Merry  War,"  which  is  much  more  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  traditional  opera-bouffe  than  anything 
we  have  had  lately,  one  still  detects  the  traces  of  her 
Highness  of  Gerolstein.  The  Countess  Violetta,  in 
green  and  gold  and  high  bronze  boots,  is  a  faint  in- 
flex  of  the  Grand  Duchesse.  Mr.  Ben.  Ellis,  who 
was  Ellis  Ryse  a  week  ago,  glides  across  the  stage 
but  once  and  has  almost  nothing  to  do,  or  say,  or 
sing,  yet  even  so  is  a  wraith  o:  General  Boum.  There 
are  reminiscences  of  Wanda  in  the  pretty  Dutch  Elsa, 
but  her  Fritz  is  transformed  indeed,  for  Fritz  promo- 
ted might  be  General  Umberto  di  Spinola.  You  wi  1 
find  memories  of  Prince  Paul  in  the  white  satin  bro- 
cade of  the  Marquis  of  Sebastiani,  and  the  Gerolstein 
army  scattered  about  the  stage  generally. 

In  fact,  "  The  Merry  War  "  is  quite  Offenbachian, 
but  that  it  contains  no  drinking-song.  Its  music 
sparkles  with  melody,  and  abounds,  of  course,  in  the 
subtile,  fascinating  wallz  movements,  and,  as  many  of 
them  have  already  been  transplanted  to  "  Pop  "  and 
kindred  productions,  there  is  a  pleasant  familiarity  in 
hearing  them. 

"The  Merry  War"  naturally  does  not  run  yet  with 
the  smoothness  of ' '  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief," 
but  such  halting  as  there  is  lies,  strangely  enough, 
among  the  principals.  A  more  admirably  drilled 
chorus  we  have  never  had.  An  audience  which  would 
deliberately  encore  a  long  involved  drill  must  have 
been  pleased  indeed. 

A  more  beautiful  set  of  costumes  were  never  more 
symmetrically  filled  than  these  ingenious  devices  of 
the  costumer,  which  were  the  feature  of  the  Comley- 
Bartou  troupe  last  year  in  the  Favart  march.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  lay  them  aside,  but  they  have  come 
out  of  their  retirement  as  fresh  and  attractive  as  ever, 
and  the  march  fills  a  singularly  empty  last  act  most 
acceptably. 

"  The  Merry  War"  is  not  so  poetical  in  story  as 
the  "  Lace  Handkerchief."  Its  action  lies  in  a  petty 
court,  where,  by  the  way,  no  one  seems  to  rule,  for 
the  Duke  of  Limburg  is  but  a  phantom  personage, 
and  the  Countess  Violetta  but  a  feeble  one.  Miss 
Lily  Post  might  make  a  pretty  part  of  it,  if  she  would, 
for  it  abounds  in  possibilities  for  light  and  shade  ; 
but  she  brings  to  bear  upon  it  such  a  battery  of  faults 
that  it  is  absolutely  colorless.  A  reversal  of  parts 
would  have  made  a  happier  cast,  for  Miss  Cottrelly, 
who  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  part  of  Elsa,  plays  it 
charmingly,  and  sings  it  better  than  she  did  Irene, 
and  would  have  brought  something  of  the  same  life 
and  intelligence  to  the  part  of  Violetta.  For  Violetta 
is  a  peasant  woman  in  the  first  act,  a  warlike  but 
loving  court  lady  in  the  second,  and  an  amazou  in 
the  third. 

A  heretic  was  heard  to  declare  that  all  the  success 
of  Cottrelly's  Elsa  lay  in  that  demure  and  most  irre- 
sistible little  Dutch  cap.  Perhaps  it  does,  for  it  is 
the  quaintest  and  most  captivating  bit  of  head-gear, 
and  one  descends  from  it  with  a  shock  to  the  red 
stockings  which  seem  to  appropriately  top  off  the 
Dutch  couple's  description  of  their  little  red  home- 
stead, with  its  red  roof  and  the  corresponding  red- 
haired,  red-nosed  babies.  Black  hose  would  add  in- 
describably to  the  pretty  Elsa's  charms  ;  and  if  the 
pretty  Elsa  herself  could  become  the  Countess  Vio- 
letta, her  highness  might  become  a  more  intelligible 
and  various  person. 

"The  Merry  War  "  went  very  well  tor  a  first  repre- 
sentation, but  Violetta's  few  spoken  lines  are  not  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  intellect,  and  halting  in  them  was 
inexcusable.  Miss  Lily  Post's  defective  articulation 
is  already  a  serious  fault.  She  has  a  pretty  presence, 
and  a  pretty  Utile  voice  to  float  her  into  popularity. 
Surely  she  can  afford  to  add  close  study  and  make  a 
trio  of  her  charms  for  favor.  A  general  nervousness 
was  unavoidable,  and  scarcely  to  be  condemned.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  shake  off  the  shell  of  months,  and  it 
was  doubtless  hard  to  come  down  from  the  pageantry 
of  splendid  Portugal  and  a  certain  inseparable  dignity 
and  gravity,  to  the  genuine  bouffe  action  of  "  The 
Merry  War."  For,  in  "  The  Merry  War,"  no  one 
seems  to  be  in  earnest  for  a  moment,  excepting  that 
curious  and  uncomfortable  piece  of  caricature,  the 
Princess  Artemisia.  Although  the  Princess  Arte- 
misia is  a  guy,  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  strictly 
amusing.  She  gives  one  a  shock,  and  a  sort  of  what- 
is-it  ?  sensation,  with  every  appearance,  and  there  it 
ends.  It  is  unsatisfactory  musically,  too,  for  the 
lady's  voice,  which  is  singularly  heavy  in  speech,  is 
singularly  light  in  song. 

Cajleton  and  Perugini  alone  seemed  to  be  nothing 
daunicd  by  the  perils  of  a  new  venture,  but  sang  and 


acted  away  with  all  their  accustomed  ease,  and 
carried  off  each  his  usual  sheaf  of  rival  honors — the 
one  as  a  gallant  soldier,  as  daring  in  love  as  he  is 
dauntless  in  war,  and  the  other  as  a  strictly  orna- 
mental court-fixture,  indeed  a  sort  of  satin-clad,  opera 
bouffe  "dude."  Perugini  was,  as  usual,  point  device 
from  top  to  toe.  The  most  searching  lorgnette  could 
not  find  so  much  as  a  satin  thread  awry.  He  sang 
his  pretty  waltz  number  in  very  Frenchy  style,  and 
is  certainly  a  versatile  tenor  for  one  schooled  in 
grand  opera.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  he 
might  not  be  an  absolute  success  in  the  higher 
field.  His  voice  is  not  flexible  nor  peculiarly  sympa- 
thetic, but  it  is  of  remarkably  robust  quality,  which, 
taken  with  a  certain  abandon  of  style  he  has  in  sing- 
ing, is  captivating  to  an  audience,  and  ranks  him 
very  high  in  opera  comique. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  on  the  contrary,  how 
Carleton  has  brought  himself  to  forsake  the  higher 
plane.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser  not  to  question,  but  only 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  for  much  of  the  success  of 
this  most  brilliant  season  has  lain  with  these  two 
singers. 

Talking  of  schools  of  whom  these  people  are  rem- 
iniscent, there  is  one  note  of  Francis  Wilson's  voice 
which  as  certainly  belongs  to  the  Dutch  specialist  as 
does  the  hybrid  dialect  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  it  is  a  circumambulating,  long-sustained, 
curiously  winding  note,  and,  ending  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  a  line,  becomes  involved  without  the  sign  of 
the  join  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  next.  1  believe  in 
the  variety  line  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  represent 
pathos,  and  I  never  realized  how  certainly  it  belonged 
to  the  specialist's  school  till  I  heard  it  thus  curiously 
engrafted  upon  opera  in  Balthazar's  song  the  other 
night.  It  seemed  as  odd  a  thing  as  the  tulip  in 
Italy.  Wilson's  voice,  by  the  way,  has  this  peculi- 
arity, that  while  of  itself  and  by  itself  it  is  pleasant 
enough,  and  has  the  comfortable  quality  of  never 
seeming  taxed  to  its  utmost,  it  never  by  any  chance 
harmonizes  with  any  other.  The  character  of  Bal- 
thazar, the  tulip-grower,  seemed  a  happy  inspiration. 
There  must  be  some  curious  tales  extant  of  the  crazed 
Hollanders,  who  made  slock  exchanges  for  their  bulbs 
in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  north,  where  they  doubt- 
less suffered  all  the  agonies  and  wove  all  the  trage- 
dies of  modern  stock  maniacs.  One  always  has  a 
certain  amount  of  respect  for  a  carelully  nursed  pas- 
sion, and  there  is  something  really  picturesque  in 
tulip-o-mania.  But  our  Balthazar  of  "The  Meiry 
War  "  might  as  well  have  been  an  ordinary  vegetable 
man  as  a  seventeenth  century  tulip  Dutchman.  Not 
only  is  Wilson  himself  essentially  modern,  but  there 
is  nothing  concerning  tulips  in  the  plot  except  a  pack- 
age of  lost  bulbs.  The  picturesque  element  is  en- 
tirely discarded,  and  Balthazar  is  as  much  a  cobbler 
as  a  tulip-grower  in  the  ducil  robes  of  Limburg.  But 
his  comedy  remains,  broad  comedy  as  it  was,  in 
Sancho,  though  not  so  amusing,  perhaps,  because 
of  its  dialect  burden. 

All  the  effects  are  broader  in  "  The  Merry  War," 
its  music  lighter,  and  its  melodies  more  tinkling  and 
more  easily  caught.  By  the  end  of  the  week  every 
one  will  be  whistling  and  singing  them.  People  will 
drop  in  to  see  the  march  in  the  last  act,  as  they  did 
when  "  Madame  Favart  "  was  running,  and  they  will 
not  cease  sooner  to  lament  that  the  engagement  was 
so  short.  People  talk  about  the  decadence  of  opera 
bouffe,  but  so  long  as  the  operas  keep  coming — and 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  giving  out,  either  in  point  of 
numbers  or  quality — it  will  be  the  favorite  entertain- 
ment with  the  many.  As  the  great  bouffe  prime 
donne  grow  fat,  and  disappear  one  by  one,  the  com 
posers  rise  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and 
deal  more  and  more  largely  in  concerted  effects.  ' '  The 
Merry  War"  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  French  opera 
bouffe  than  anything  which  has  been  written  lately, 
with  striking  solo  numbers  for  each  of  the  principals. 
But  even  so,  the  ensemble,  as  in  "  The  Queen's  Lace 
Handkerchief,"  is  the  secret  of  its  hit. 

Various  striking  lithographs  of  Modjeska  have 
begun  to  take  their  places  in  the  windows.  Her 
strongly  marked,  finely  cut  face  seems  unchanged.  It 
is  not,  in  any  case,  the  type  of  face  which  writes  the 
record  of  the  passing  years  in  grooves  upon  the 
cheek,  and  her  figure  has  all  its  pristine  elegance  and 
gTace. 

Modjeska  is  said  to  compose  her  own  costumes, 
and  to  give  pencil  drawings  of  them  to  her  mantua- 
maker  to  work  from.  Her  Rosalind's  woodland  trap- 
pings are  the  only  rational  ones  to  be  found  among 
modern  patterns,  and  there  is  a  something  in  her 
Rosalind  lithograph  which  alwayslstops  the  passer- 
by. She  opens  in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, "  a  most 
beautiful  play,  yet  rarely  given  in  English.  Curiosity 
will  drive  the  crowds  to  see  her  now  who  failed  to  go 
before  wider  plaudits  had  acclaimed  her  ;  for  San 
Francisco  people  have  always  felt  a  curious  proprie- 
tary interest  in  her  great  success.  Betsy  B. 


Our  New  York  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  num- 
ber of  details  regarding  the  Tear le-Con way- Levy- 
Townsend  Percy -Solomons- Lilian  Russel-Digby  Bell- 
Laura  Joyce  divorce  and  adultery  complications. 
We  have  not  printed  them,  and  we  print  this  para- 
graph merely  to  remark  that  if  the  absence  of  com- 
ment upon  these  matters  is  noticed  by  any  one,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  think  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  swinish  amours  which  disgrace  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Children's  Music  Festival. 

The  benefit  tendered  to  Miss  Marie  Withrow,  by 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  was  not  an  unheralded 
event.  For  many  weeks  past  hundreds  of  young 
girls,  and  small  boys  innumerable,  have  attended 
mysterious  rehearsals,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  arouse  the  dullest  curiosity.  On  certain  days  these 
juvenile  vocalists  have  disappeared  after  school  hours 
with  a  regularity  which  brooked  no  interruption. 
They  have  assembled  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and 
returned  to  late  dinners  worn  and  anxious.  They 
have  borne  about  (and  lost,  periodically,  as  behooved 
every  infant  of  them)  scraps  of  manuscript  music 
which,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  grew  ragged  and  sorely 
begrimed.  They  have  immortalized  (may  Fortune 
spare  us  such  immortality  !)  "  Only  a  Dream."  They 
have  thrown  themselves  body  and  soul  into  the  pre- 
paration for  *'  Miss  Withrow's  Concert."  And  yet, 
when  questioned  beforehand  as  to  what  it  would  be 
like,  not  a  child  could  seem  to  say  definitely.  In- 
deed, so  vague  was  the  information  furnished,'  and  so 
disparaging,  in  many  cases,  were  the  reports  given 
by  even  enthusiastic  participants,  that  expectation 
among  their  elders  ran  dead  and  low.  A  suitable 
sense  of  duty,  however,  combined  with  the  curiosity 
above-mentioned,  took  many  of  these  unanticipating 
people  to  the  pavilion  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
and,  as  it  proved,  the  enjoyment  they  gained  from 
going  thither  was  far  in  excess  of  the  mild  interest 
which  first  carried  them  there. 

The  sight  of  the  children  themselves  was  alone 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  Tiers  of  seats,  rising 
from  the  stage  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  were  occu- 
pied by  two  thousand  girls  and  boys — the  former  in 
bright  dresses  and  a  fanciful  regalia  of  caps  and  rib- 
bons, being  grouped  upon  the  left  of  their  leader, 
Miss  Withrow,  and  the  latter  upon  her  right  With 
its  effective  arrangement,  light,  and  coloring,  the 
scene  was  striking  and  beautiful,  and  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Withrow  it  became  flatteringly  ani- 
mated, as  well.  Her  singers  arose  en  masse,  and  with 
fervent  though  disjointed  cheers,  cast  upon  that  lady 
an  avalanche  of  flowers.  It  was  a  pretty  ovation, 
and  more  than  deserved  by  the  recipient,  for  Miss 
Withrow,  in  some  way  or  other,  has  effected  notable 
results  in  the  matter  of  public-school  singing.  Her 
control  and  management  as  a  leader  are  remarkable, 
and  her  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  her  pupils  is  very 
strong.  It  is  nothing  so  very  phenomenal  to  have 
successfully  trained  a  full  chorus  in  the  singing  of 
"America,"  "Hail  Columbia,"  "The  Drummer,"  or 
"Only  a  Dream."  These  selections,  to  be  sure,  were 
given  with  unusual  certainty,  precision,  and  smooth- 
ness ;  but  their  difficulty  as  compositions  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  at  all  in  comparison  with  such  a  work  as 
Schubert's  setting  of  "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd." 
Yet  the  latter  was  a  part  of  the  programme,  and, 
everything  considered,  was  very  nicely  sung  by  the 
Schubert  choral  of  girl  voices.  Less  complicated, 
but  of  no  mean  difficulty,  were  the  part  songs  "Pro- 
tect us  through  the  Coming  Night,"  by  Curschman, 
and  "To  Thee,  O  Country,"  by  Eichberg — both  ad- 
mirably rendered,  and  endowed  with  an  unspeakable 
charm  by  the  shrill,  reedy  sweetness  of  the  children's 
voices.  The  Hallelujah  and  Gloria  from  the  "  Sta- 
bat  Mater, "  was  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  even- 
ing, the  semi-chorus  of  girls'  voices  being  of  delight- 
ful quality.  "TheThree  Chafers,"  byTruhn,  wenta 
little  clumsily,  and  the  "Soldier's  Farewell, "  for  the 
boys'  choral,  seemed  to  strain  the  voices  of  the  em- 
bryo warriors.  The  "  Jolly  Boys,"for  the  same  sing- 
ers, excited  much  applause,  but  was  bad  in  the  mat- 
ter of  accompaniment  In  fact,  the  Second  Artillery 
Regiment  Band  was  more  of  a  hinderance  than  a  help, 
and  the  piano  alone  would  have  been  better.  A  cor- 
net solo  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Coggin,  was  warmly  received, 
and  was  the  only  instrumental  number. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  entire  success  ;  and  was  a 
revelation  to  the  general  public  of  the  character  and 
worth  of  Miss  Withrow's  methods.  Her  pupils  have 
not  only  been  taught  to  read  intricate  music  at  sight, 
but  by  the  high  standard  set  for  them  by  their  leader, 
their  musical  taste  has  been  elevated  and  led  into  the 
best  paths.  Miss  Withrow  has  shown  courage  and 
the  most  praiseworthy  spirit  in  bringing  about  these 
results.  Her  departure  for  Europe  will  deprive  San 
Francisco  of  a  true  musician. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  8th,  "The  Redemp- 
tion," a  sacred  trilogy  by  Gounod,  will  be  given  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  by  the  choral  soci- 
ety, for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Delta  Sigma."  This  in- 
teresting work,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  modern 
compositions,  and  full  of  rare  beauty,  has  been  long 
in  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
C.  D.  Barrows.  It  will  be  rendered  by  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  voices  and  the  regular  choir  of  the 
church — Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Story,  Mr.  Mayer,  and 
Mr.  Jansen,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Little,  soprano  ;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Clement,  alto  ;  Mr.  Tippett,  tenor;  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  bass.  These  singers  will  be  accompanied 
by  piano  and  organ  only,  the  orchestral  parts  having 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  insurmountable  and 
varied  difficulties.  Mr.  Mayer  will  preside  at  the 
organ  ;  Miss  Bessie  Marshall  at  the  piano.  The  per- 
formance, without  doubt,  will  be  be  one  of  much  in- 
terest. F.  A. 
San  Francisco,  May  3,  1883. 

The  Thomas  Concerts. 
The  choruses  are  practicing  diligently  for  the 
Thomas  Concerts,  and  expect  to  have  several  rehears- 
als under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  The  greater  part  of  the  choral  selec- 
tions will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco 
at  these  concerts.  The  programme  for  each  perform- 
ance has  been  decided  upon,  and  the  first  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  June  7th,  and  will  in- 


clude vocal  solos  by  Miss  Emma  Thursby,  Miss  Belle 
Cole,  and  Franz  Remmertz,  and  a  piano  solo  by 
Madame  Riv£-King.  The  Thomas  orchestra  will  fill 
out  the  programme,  but  the  chorus  will  not  be  heard 
until  the  next  night. 

The  numbers  are  as  follows :  Symphony  (un- 
finished) of  Schubert ;  Symphonie  Poem  (Les  Pre- 
ludes), Liszt;  Concerto  (E  minor)  of  Chopin  ;  scenas 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  from  ' '  Alceste, " 
by  Gluck,  and  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  from  "Elijah." 

Saturday  afternoon  the  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Overtures.  "  Magic  Flute,"  Mozart,  and 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn ; 
"  D.ince  Macabre,"  Saint-Saens  ;  "  The  Damnation 
of  Faust,"  Belloz ;  "Blue  Danube  Waltz,"  Strauss, 
and  brilliant  solo  numbers, 

Saturday  evening  is  the  Wagner  night,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  programme :  "Tannhauser,"  over- 
ture, scenes  from  second  and  third  acts  with  march 
and  chorus.  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  Remmertz  appear 
as  soloists.  From  "  Die  Walkure"  are  given  the  In- 
troduction, Siegmund's  Love  Song,  The  Ride  of  the 
Walkuren,  Wotin's  Farewell,  and  the  Magic  Fire 
Scene.  From  "  Gotterdammerung"  are  given  Sieg- 
fried's Death,  and  from  "  Lohengrin  "  are  given  the 
Prelude,  Elsa's  Dream  and  Prayer,  and  the  finale  of 
the  first  act.  There  will  be  given  from  the  second 
act  the  Bridal  Procession,  and  the  introductory  cho- 
rus from  the  third  act  will  be  given. 

Monday  night,  June  nth,  the  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  will  be  given,  the  concerto  in  C  minor ;  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Mount  of  Olives,  and  vocal 
numbers. 

Tuesday  night  will  be  given  the  Hymn  of  Praise, 
Mendelssohn;  selections  from  Schumann's  "Man- 
fred "  ;  Hungarian  Dances,  and  concerto  by  Liszt. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  miscella- 
neous programme,  introducing  all  of  the  solo  artists 
and  orchestra  in  classic  and  popular  selections. 


Miss  Lulu  Joran,  the  young  pianist — who  is  only 
fourteen  years  old— will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
public  next  Friday  evening,  May  nth,  at  Piatt's 
Hall.  She  will  perform  a  number  of  difficult  pieces, 
among  which  are  parts  from  Beethoven's  "  Kreut- 
zer"  sonata;  the  "  Gigue "  in  G  major,  and  the 
"Fugue"  No.  1  of  Bach  ;  Chopin's  "Rondeau," 
op.  16  ;  and  Weber's  "  Concerto"  in  F  minor,  ac- 
companied by  full  orchestra.  She  will  be  assisted  by 
several  artists — Madame  Le  Hardi,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cogs- 
well, Herr  Charles  Goffrie,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Herold — 
as  accompanists.  There  will  also  be  a  large  or- 
chestra. 

Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  takes  a  benefit  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  Sunday  evening.  The  young 
lady  will  give  some  of  her  male  impersonations,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  New  York. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"A.  Carlisle  &  Co."— Letter  of  second  instant  re- 
ceived. We  notice  publications  if  we  choose  to  do 
so;  not  otherwise.  If  we  consider  them  unworthy 
of  notice,  we  do  not  notice  them.  Your  "  book  "  is 
an  advertisement  of  your  business,  and  is  very  much 
at  your  disposal.  It  may  be  had  by  calling  at  this 
office. 

"  Saint  Cecilia" — Z.  acknowledges  receipt  of  let- 
ter. He  is  sorry  that  he  found  himself  in  the  outer 
or  Repulsive  current;  or,  if  in  the  inner,  that  the 
Queen  raised  her  sceptre.     Yet  she  did. 

"J.  B.  C. " — You  will  find  what  you  desire  printed 
on  page  14  of  this  issue. 

"  Man  in  the  Sanctum  " — Idea  good  ;  verse  bad  ; 
declined. 

"Honolulu  Correspondent" — We  do  not  think 
correspondence  from  your  city  desirable. 

"  Matthew,"  Tombstone,  A.  T. — Declined. 

"  Hattie's  Dream  " — Declined. 

"  Neo-Optimism,"  J. — Too  long  and  didactic; 
declined. 

"God  in  Contrast  with  Nature,"  A. — Too  much 
after  the  style  of  the  late  Doctor  Watts  ;  declined. 

"Song  to  Twilight,"  S.— Its  metre  : 

— I"  --_!_--  ~i--  - 

is  against  you — declined. 

"Verses  Apprehended  for  Vagrancy,"  B.  B.  B. — 
Their  quality  is  exceeded  by  their  quantity  ;  declined. 

"To  Erito — a  Monody,"  by  Leander — Far  too 
long  and  mythological  for  our  space  ;  declined. 

"Longing,  and  Other  Poems,"  C. — Your  verse  is 
occasionally  good,  but  interspersed  with  common- 
place ;  declined. 

"  My  First  Lovers,"  N.  B. — A  good  topic,  but  not 
well  carried  out ;  declined. 

"  From  Puget  Sound  " — We  have  a  Washington 
Territory  bard,  and  do  not  care  to  increase  our  list. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  and  his  large  theatrical  com- 
pany, consisting  of  Messrs.  Louis  James,  F.  C. 
Moseley,  Otis  Skinner,  Charles  Plunkett,  Ben.  Rog- 
ers, A.  T.  Riddle,  C.  Rolfe,  H.  Cope,  and  the  Misses 
Marie  Wainwright  and  Addie  Plunkett,  will  shortly 
open  in  this  city  in  ' '  Yorick's  Love,"  a  tragedy  which 
was  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Estebanez,  by  W. 
D.  Howells,  the  author,  especially  for  Mr.  Barrett 
The  play  will  be  followed  by  "  Francescada  Rimini," 
the  new  play  by  Boker,  the  Philadelphia  poet. 


Inscriptions. 
I.— ON   A   SILVER   MATCH-BOX. 

This  box  will  give  you  light, 
When  eyes,  that  now  are  bright. 

With  death  are  dim  ; 
Then,  if  no  longer  lives 
He  who  this  box  now  gives, 

■Take  thought  of  him. 

II, — ON   A   MARINER'S   COMPASS. 

The  sailor,  with  his  compass  near, 
Though  ocean-lifting  storms  appear, 

Steers  on  where  he  is  bound ; 
On  shore  (alas  !  the  unequal  strife). 
Amid  love's  storms  that  shipwreck  life, 

No  compass  can  be  found. 

III. — ON  A    PIECE  OF  MUSIC  COMPOSED  FOR   A 
FRIEND'S   WEDDING. 

O  bridegroom,  Music  takes  her  lyre, 

And  sings  her  sweetest  air, 
That  all  the  joy  in  all  our  hearts 

May  find  an  echo  there. 

For  Music,  mistress  of  men's  souls. 

Has  been  your  mistress  too  ; 
And  as  your  joy  was  honoring  her, 
So  she  would  honor  you. 

Alfred  A.  Wheeler, 
San  Francisco,  April,  1883. 
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BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Monday,  May  Tth,  1883. 


CUSTAl'E  FEOnMAN LESSEE, 


AFTER  AN  ABSENCE  OF  SIX  YEARS,  this  peerless  artiste,  fresh  from  histrionic  triumphs  in 
Great  Britain,  Continentil  Europe,  and  the  Eastern  States,  will  inaugurate  her  brief  engagement  at  the 
above  theatre  as  ADRIENNE,  in  Scribe  and  Legouve's  great  play, 

ADRIENNE  LEGOUVREUR, 

Assisted  by  H.  M.  BARRYMORE  and  the  same  Company  that  have  supported  during  her  past  season 
in  the  East.  FRED  STINSON  and  JAY  RIAL,  Managers. 


In  preparation. 

Box  Office  now  fpen. 


FROIT  FROC  and  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Seats  reserved  six  days  in  advance. 


GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


Under  the  Direction  of 


THEODORE    THOMAS 

To  be  licit!  jt  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

June  7ih,  8th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  Afternoons  of  June  9th  and  13th. 


The  spacious  Pavilion  building  has  been  especially  remodeled  for  this  Festival,  its  dimensions  and 
proportions  having  been  made  to  assimilate  closely  those  of  the  great  Music  Hall  of  Cincinnati.  The 
amphitheatre  arrangement  of  the  general  auditorium  will  render  the  sealing  cipicity  of  this  vast  hall  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  SEVEN  MONSTER  CONCER  TS,  which  will  include  the  widest  possible 
range  of  compositions  in  the  Classical  ODeratic  and  Popular  Styles,  together  wiih  elections  from  the 
celebrated  Oratorios  and  a  BRILLIANT  REPERTOIRE  OF  SOLO  PERFORMANCES.  The 
grand  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  of  500  voices,  which  has  been  organized  and  thoroughly  rehearsed  under 
the  direction  of  MR.  W.  D.  LORING.  will  embrace  nuny  prominent  vocalists  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Sacramento.  The  THOMAS  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  will  consist  of  SIXTY 
INSTRUMENTALISTS,  selected  by  Mr.  Thomas  especially  for  thi=  Festival  from  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  will  appear  in  every  concert  in  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  Soloists  : 

Miss  Emma  Thursby,  Soprano,  Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Contralto, 

Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,    Mr.  Fred   Harney,  Tenor, 
Mrs.  Annie  Hartdegen,  Soprano,      Mr.  Franz  Reininertz,  Basso. 
Madame  Julie  Rive-King,  Solo  Pianist. 


PRICES. 


Single  Season  Tickets,  reserved $12  50 

Double  Season  Tickets,  reserved 25  00 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six,  for  season 100  00 

Private  Boxes,  seating  eight,  for  season 13000 

itST  Subscription^  received  at  the  Music  Stores  of  M. 
Gray,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Sherman  &  Clay  ;  also  the 
White  House. 

Diagrams  for  choice  of  Season  Seats  open  at  above 
named  places  MONDAY,   May  aist,  at  0  a.  m. 


Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $1,  $2,  $3,  according 
to  location. 

Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $3,  $4,  $5,  according  to 
location. 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  begins 
May  28th,  at  o  a.  m. 

&&"  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of 
above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


CCLXXVIII.— Eia  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
May  6. 
Oyster  Soup. 
Sweetbreads,  with  Green  Peas. 
Broiled  Lamb  Chops.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Roast  Chicken.     Bouquet  Salad. 
Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 
White  Sponge  Cake. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Cherries,  and   Bananas. 
Bouquet  Salad. — Four  hard-builed  eggs  finely  chopped  ; 
one  haad  of  lettuce  or  one  pint  of  water-cresses;   a   large 
bunch   of  nasturtium   blossoms,  F  ench  dressing,  with  the 
addition  of  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.     Wash  the  lettuce  or 
cress  and  throw   it  into  ice-water.     When  crisp   take   and 
shake  out  all  the  water.      Tear  in  piece*,  put  a  layer  in  the 
bowl,  with  here  and  there  a  flower,  and  sprinkle  in  half  the 
egg  and  half  the  dressing.     Repeat  this  and   arrange  the 
flowers  in  a  wreath,  and  put  a  few  in  the  centre.     Serve  im- 
mediately. 

The  receiDts  of  the  opening  night  at  Booth's  The- 
atre, New  York  city,  fourteen  ye.-trs  ago,  when  Booth 
played  Romeo  to  his  fiancee's  Juliet,  were  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  receipts  for  the  last  perform- 
ance given  in  the  building,  last  Monday  evening, 
when  Madame  Modjeska  played  Juliet,  were  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Unfortunately  this 
does  not  represent  the  avenge  receipts  in  the  interim 
between  the  opening  and  the  closing,  so  —presto — it  is 
changed  into  a  dry  goods  establishment. 


The  theory  of  Romberg  that  neuralgia  is  the 
prayer  of  the  suffering  nerve  for  healthy  blood  and 
more  of  it  is  now  generally  received  by  physicians. 


—  What  moke  could  be  desired  at  a  sum 
mer  resort  than  a  comfortable  hotel,  and  excellent 
boating,  hunting,  fishing,  and  bathing,  with  magnifi- 
cent redwood  forests  and  delicious  mountain  watt  r- 
in  all  its  cool  purity?  This  and  mucli  more  are  to 
be  lound  at  the  Russian  River  Hotel,  at  Duncan's 
Mills,  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Riilroad.  You  can 
not  take  a  pleasanler  trip,  il  you  desire  rest  and  rec- 
reation. 


—  No    lady's  toilet   is  complete  without 
Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Care-worn  persons,  students,  weak  and 
over-worked  mothers,  will  find  in  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters a  complete  tonic,  which  gives  strength  and  tone 
to  the  whole  system. 

—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "Rough  on  Rats." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  .roaches,  bedbugs.   15c. 


Worthy  of  Confluence. 

Few  banking  institutions  have  earned  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  this  State,  or  for  that  matter 
of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  more  honestly  than  the 
Pacific  Btnk,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Sansome 
streets.  It  has  now  been  in  existence  for  twenty 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  its  operations  have 
been  attended  with  uninterrupted  prosperity.  No 
institution  of  this  kind  can  point  to  an  equal  record. 
Its  business  is  general,  and  whether  it  is  desired  to 
loan  money  on  government  bonds,  or  other  security, 
or  on  grain,  wool,  or  general  merchandise,  in  ware- 
house or  on  board  cars  or  ships,  business  men  will 
find  it  the  most  advantageous  bank  to  deal  wiih.  It 
is  located  at  the  cocner  of  Pine  and  Sansome  streets, 
directly  in  the  trade  centre  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
merchants  fully  appreciate  the  accommodations 
which  it  extends. 


—  A  good  medicinal  tonic,  with  real  mer- 
it,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  so  all  druggists  say. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Redding's   Russia  Salyis  has  p/iov*d  it^ 
enVi<:ncy  by  a  test  of  jx  years  foivtiitu.  c.     Try  it, 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c,    Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunioris. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store.}     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulof^on's  New  Photographic 
Gallery  southeast  corm-r  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


DIED. 

Agard. — In  this  city,  Miy.2d,  at  six  P.  M.,  William 
Boulton,  beloved  husband  of  Marion  Fulton  Agard, 
a  native  of  Manchester,  England,  aged  sixty-seven 
years,  two  mouths,  and  five  days.  Friends  and  ac- 
quittances are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral to-day  (Saturdiy)  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. ,  from 
Green  Street  Congregational  Church,  Reverend  John 
Kimbal  officiating. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


ULATT'S  MUSIC  HALL. 

Friday  Evening,  May  lllli.  IS8S,  at  8  o'clock, 

THE  FIRST 

GRAND    CONCERT 

Of  the  Gifted  Young  Pianiste, 

MISS    LULU   JORAN, 

Assisted  by  her  two  younger  sisters, 

MISSES  PIFLIXE  AND  ELISE, 

And  the  following  artists : 
Madame  le  Hardi,  Soprano,  late  from  Paris,  her  first 

appearance  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Win.    fi.   OOKMTell.    Baritone,    late  from    Italian 

and  English  Opera,  New  York  City. 

ilerr  Clin*.  Coffrle,  Violinist, 

Mr.  Oscar   Herold,  Accompanist, 

And  a  GRAND    ORCHESTRA,    Herr    Chas.    Goffrie, 

Director. 

Admission,  One  Dollar ;  children,  half  price ;  reserved 
seats  included.  Boxes — four  seats,  $6;  five  seats,  $7.50; 
and  six  seats,  $0.  Roxes  and  seats  can  be  selected  without 
extra  charge,  onThursdav  and  Friday,  May  10th  and  nth, 
from  9  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m.,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music 
Store,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter  streets. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


FINE 


«■  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

TO  TAILORING  K- 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.    HAND'S,    314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

JO      UAMn    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  nAINU,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

IJURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

-*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 

Comfortable 
Garments  ever 
offe'ed  to  Ladies 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful— Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by   mail—  Ladles',    $3.35;    MlSSCS*,    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 
Also,    Shoulder  Braces,   Union    Flannel   Bustles,    Hose 

Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,   Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Sirs.  H.  91.  OBER  »V  CO., 

Boston  if  rcss  Reform  Booms,  336  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

L\SURiNCE  CO. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLBSAr.h 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In    Gents'    Furnishing    GoocLt, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

ftfONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■L'^    in   Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  H.  JIct'OKlMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

or 
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Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  and  XI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence 
merit  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No  213.  Dupont 
Street. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Tontine  Investment 

Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The   assets   of  this   Company  are  over   $50,000,000 ; 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $13,000,000. 
ALEX.  G.  DAWES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
330  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REMOVAL. 

J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  In  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  forsafekeeping 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

CEND  STAMP  FOR    CATALOGUE. 
^    AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Franelsco. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S5I,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francis  eo,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


GHIRARDELD'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATION 


AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  ST 

(Telephone  No. 

946    MARKET 
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THE  OLD  ACTOR'S  STORY. 

By  George  R.  Sims,  Author  of  "  Lights  o'  London." 

Mine  is  a  wild,  strange  story— the  strangest  you  ever  heard; 
There  are  many  who  won't  believe  it,  but  it's  gospel  every 

word ; 
It's  the  biggest  drama  of  any  in  a  long  adventurous  life  ; 
The  scene  was  a  ship,  and  the  actors — were  mjself  and  my 

Dew  wed  wife. 
You  mufn't  mind  if  I  ramble,  and  lose  the  thread  now  and 

I'm  old,  you  know,  and   I   wander— it's  a  way  with  old 

women  and  men. 
For  their  lives  lie  all  behind  them,  and  their  thoughts  go 

far  away, 
And  are  tempted  afield,  like  children  lost  on  a  summer  day. 

The  years  must  be  five-and-twenty  that  have  passed  since 

that  awful  night, 
But  I  see  it  again  this  evening— I  can  never  shut  out  the 

sight. 
We  were  only  a  few  weeks  married,  I   and  the  wife,  you 

know, 
When  we  had  an  offer  for  Melbourne,  and  made  up  our 

minds  to  go. 

We'd  acted  together  in  England,  traveling  up  and  down 
With  a  strolling  band  of  players,  going  from  town  to  town ; 
We  played  the  lovers  together — we  were  leading  lady  and 

gent — 
And  at  last  we  played  in  earnest,  and  straight  to  the  church 

we  went. 

The  parson  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  I  gave  Nellie  the 

ring, 
And  swore  that  I'd  love  and  cherish,  and  endow  her  with 

everything. 
How  we  smiled  at  that  part  of  the  service  when  I  said  "  I 

thee  endow !  " 
But  as  lo  the  "  love  and  cherish,"  1  meant  to  keep  that  vow. 

We  were  only  a  couple  of  strollers — we  had  coin  when  the 

show  was  good ; 
When  it  wasn't  we  went  without  it,  and  we  did  the  best  we 

could. 
We  were  happy,  and  loved  each  other,  and  laughed  at  the 

shifts  wf  made — 
Where  love  makes  plenty  of  sunshine,  there  poverty  casts 

no  shade 

Well,  at  last  we  got  to  London,  and  did  pretty  well  for  a 

bit; 
Then  the  business  dropped  to  nothing,  and  the  manager 

took  a  flit — 
Stepped  off  one  Sunday  morning,  forgetting  the  treasury 

call. 
But  our  luck  was  in,  and  we  managed  right  on  our  feet  to 

fall 

We  got  an  offer  for  Melbourne — got  it  that  very  week — 
Those  were  the  days  when  thousands  went  over  to  fortune 

seek — 
The  days  of  the  great  gold  fever,  and  a  manager  thought 

the  spot 
Good  for  a  "spec,"  and  took  us  as  actors  among  his  lot. 

We    hadn't  a  friend  in  England — we'd   only  ourselves  to 

please — 
And  we  jumped  at  the  chance  of  trying  our  fortune  across 

the  sear. 
We  went  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  the  journey  was  long  and 

rough — 
We  hadn't  been  out  a  fortnight  before  we  had  had  enough. 

But  use  is  a  second  nature,  and  we'd  got  not  to  mind  a 

storm, 
When  misery  came  upon  us — came  in  a  hideous  form. 
My  poor  little  wife  fell  ailing,  grew  worse,  and  at  last  so  bad 
That  the  doctor  said  she  was  dying — I  thought  'twould  have 

sent  me  mad. 

Dying  where  leagues  of  billows  seemed  to  shriek  for  their 

prey, 
And  the  nearest  land  was  hundreds— aye,  thousands — of 

miles  away. 
She  raved  one  night  in  a  fever,  and  the  next  lay  still  as 

death, 
So  still  I'd  to  bend  and  listen  (or  the  faintest  sign  of  breath. 

She  seemed  in  a  sleep,  and  sleeping,   with  a  smile  on  her 

thin,  wan  face, 
She  passed  away  one  morning,  while  I  prayed  to  the  throne 

of  grace. 
I  knelt  in  the  little  cabin,  and  prayer'after  prayer  I  said, 
Till-the  surgeon  came  and  told  me  it  was  useless — my  wife 

was  dead ! 

Dead  !     I  wouldn't  believe  it.     They  forced  me  away  that 

night, 
For  I  raved  in  my  wild  despairing — the  shock  sent  me  mad 

outright. 
I  was  shut  in  the  farthest  cabin,  and  I  beat  my  head  on  the 

side, 
And  all  day  long  in  my  madness,  "  They've  murdered  her ! " 

I  cried. 

They  locked  me  away  from  my  fellows — put  me  in  cruel 

chains, 
It  seems  I  had  seized  a  weapon  to  beat  out  the  surgeon's 

brains. 
I  cried  in  my  wild,  mad  fury,  that  he  was  a  devil  sent 
To  gloat  o'er  the  frenzied  anguish  with  which  my  heart  was 

rent. 

I  spent  that  night  with  the  irons  heavy  upon  my  wrists, 

An  j  my  wife  lay  dead  quite  near  me.  1  beat  with  my  fet- 
tered fists, 

Beat  at  my  prison  panels,  and  then — O  God ! — and  then 

I  heard  the  shrieks  of  women  and  the  tramp  of  hurrying 
men. 

I  heard  the  cry,  "Ship  a-fire!"  caught  up  by  a  hundred 
throats, 

And  over  ttie  roar  the  captain  shouting  to  lower  the  boats ; 

Then  cry  upon  cry,  and  curses,  and  the  crackle  of  burning 
wood, 

And  the  place  grew  hot  as  a  furnace,  I  could  feel  it  where  I 
stood. 

I  beat  at  thedoor  and  shouted,  but  nevera  sound  came  back, 
And  the  timbers  above  me  started,  till  right  through  a  yawn" 

ing  crack 
I  could  see  the  flames  shoot  upward,  seizing  on  mast  and 

sail, 
Fanned  in  their  burning  fury  by  the  breath  of  the  howling 

gale. 

I  dashed  at  the  door  in  fury,  shrieking,   "  I  will  not  die  ! 
Die  in  this  burning  prison  !  "—but  I  caught  no  answering 

cry. 
Then,  suddenly,  right  upon  me,  the  flames  crept  up  with  a 

roar, 
And  their  fiery  tongues  shot   forward,  cracking  my  prison 

door. 
I  was  free — with  the  heavy  iron  door  dragging  me  down 

to  death ; 
I  fought  my  way  to  the  cabin,  choked  with  the  burning 

breath 
Of  the  flames  that  danced  around  me  like  man-mocking 

fiends  at  play, 
And   then— 0   God  !    I  can  see  it,  and  shall  to  my  dying 

day. 

There  lay  my  Nell  as  they'd  left  her,  dead  in  her  berth  that 

night ; 
The  flames  flung  a  smile  on  her  features— a  horrible,  lurid 

light. 
God  knows  how  I  reached  and  touched  her,  but  I  found 

myself  by  her  side ; 
I  thought  she  was  living  a  moment— I  forgot  that  my  Nell 

had  died. 


In  the  shock  of  those  awful  seconds  reason  came  back  to  my 

brain; 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  breathing,  and  then  a  low  cry  of  pain  ; 
Oh,  was  there   mercy   in  heaven?    Was  there  a  God  in  the 

skies? 
The   dead   woman's  lips   were   moving — the  dead  woman 

opened  her  eyes. 

I  cursed  like  a  madman  raving — I  cried  to  her,  "  Nell !  my 

Nell!" 
They  had  left  us  alone  and  helpless — alone  in  that  burning 

hell, 
They  had  left  us  alone  to  perish — forgotten  me  living — and 

she 
Had  been  left  for  the  fire  to  bear  her  to  heaven,  instead  of 

the  sea. 

I  clutched- at  her — roused  her  shrieking — the  stupor  was  on 

her  still ; 
I  seized  her  in  spite  of  my  fetters — fear  gave  a  giant's  will. 
God  knows  how  I  did  it,  but  blindly  I  fought  through  the 

flames  and  the  wreck 
Up — up  to  the  air,  and  brought  her  safe  to  the  untouched 

deck. 

We'd  a  moment  of  life  together— a  moment  of  life,  the  time 
For  one  last  word  to  each  other — 'twas  a  moment  supreme, 

sublime. 
From   the   trance  we'd   for  death  mistaken,  the  heat  had 

brought  her  to  life, 
And  I  was  lettered  and  helpless,  so  we  lay  there,  husband 

and  wife ! 

It  was  but  a  moment,  but  ages  seemed  to  have  passed  away, 
When  a  shout  came  over  the  water,  and  I  looked,  and  lo, 

there  lay, 
Right  away  from  the  vessel,  a  boat  that  was  standing  by — 
They  had  seen  our  forms  on  the  vessel,  as  the  flames  lit  up 

the  sky 

I  shouted  a  prayer  to  heaven,  then  called  to  my  wife,  and 

she 
Tore  with  new  strength  at  my  fetters — God  helped  her,  and 

I  was  free ; 
Then  over  the  burning  bulwarks  we  leaped  for  ORe  chance 

of  life. 
Did  they  save  us?     Well,  here  I  am,  sir,  and  yonder's  my 

dear  old  wife. 

We  were  out  in  the  boat  till  the  daylight,  when  a  great  ship 

passing  by 
Took  us  on  board,  and  at  Melbourne  landed  us  by  and  by. 
We've  played  many  parts  in  dramas  since  we  went  on  that 

famous  trip, 
But  ne'er  such  a  scene  together  as  we  had  on  the  burning 

ship  ! 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Before  and  After. 
"  Did  I  step  on  your  train?" 

"  Nay,  dearest,  no  matter!" 
"  My  pet  brown  again — 

Did  I  step  on  the  train  ?  " 
"  You  wanted,  'tis  plain. 

An  excuse,  sir,  to  flatter ! " 
"  Did  I  step  on  your  train  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dearest !     What  matter? 

"  Your  foot's  on  my  gown  " — 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter  ! " 

"  You  vandal !  you  clown  ! 
Your  foot's  on  my  gown  " — 

"Such  an  ugly,  dull  brown — 
'Tisn't  worth  all  this  chatter!" 

"  Ymtr  foot's  on  my  gown  !  " 
"  Well,  what  does  it  matter?" 


What's  in  a  Name. 
"  Where  do  you  go,  my  pretty  maid?  " 

The  insinuating  drummer  said. 
"  1  am  going  all  the  way,"  said  she, 
"  To  my  humble  home  in  Kankakee  ! " 

Then  after  waiting  a  little  while — 
"  May  1  ask  you,  sir,  where  do  you  go  ?  " 
And  the  drummer  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  To  my  lordly  home  at  Kokomo  ! " 

Then  outright  spoke  Lhe  conductor  bold  : 
"  There's  some  mistake  between  you  two. 
If  you're  going  home,  you've  missed  your  hold, 
For  this  train  goes  to  Kalamazoo  !" 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  the  maiden  cried, 
"They'll  think  I'm  dead,  my  ma  and  pa  1" 

"  Too  bad  '.  "  the  startled  drummer  sighed  ; 
"  Come  to  my  friends  in  Waukesha?" 

And  she  smiled  and  blushed,  and  most  forgot 

That  he  was  but  a  stranger  man. 
And  that  mistake  altered  her  whole  lot. 

For  they  got  married  at  Waukegan. 

—  Travelers'  Magazine. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Queen  and  the  Poet 
Upon  a  golden  dais  right  beautiful  to  see 
Sits  haughty  Albion's  ruler,  a-nursing  of  her  knee. 
And  her  menials  kneel  around  her  in  a  well-calved  company. 

The  Mowbrays  and  the  Mortimers,  the  Howards  and  De 

Veres, 
The  Gowers  and  the  Robinsons  kneel  there  among  their 

peers, 
A-eatingof  boiled  mutton  and  a-drinking  of  small  beers. 

In  loyal  awe  and  wonder  sits  the  peerage  in  a  bunch, 

And  no  one  dares  to  whisper  while  the  Queen   inserts  her 

lunch, 
And  washes  down  her  regal  fare  with  draughts  of  Roman 

punch ; 

Till  in  there  strides  a  porter  proud,  and  hoarsely  thus  he 

chimes : 
"  May't   please   your   Royal   'Ighness,   'ere  you  'ave    the 

mornin'  Times, 
Hand  hall  the  latest  news  about  them'orrid  Hirish  crimes." 

The  Queen  she  wiped  her  royal  specs  and  doffed  her  dia- 
dem, 
And  read  within  that  paper  not  the  space  of  half  an  cm. 
And  shrieked  "  Alas  !  and  yet  alii*; !  G.  Washington  Childs, 
A.  M .  ! 

"In  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  person  named  McWade, 
A  servant  of  this  person  Childs  most  bitter  curses  made 
Against  our  royal  person  and  a  fine  of  two  pun'  paid. 

"  Now  foul  betir*.e  the  she  that  puts  her  trust  in  faiLhless 

males, 
And  yet  whilom  I  loved  thee,   Childs,   I  loved  thy  tearful 

tales, 
And  often  recommended  'em  to  that  harum-scarum  Wales. 

"  And  the  lime  of  my  emotions  his  burning  tears  did  slack, 
As  in   the  groves  of  Windsor  he  poured  out  his  mournful 

clack. 
And  presented  me  his" poems  bound  in  undertaker's  black. 

"And  nowhis  menials  curse  me  !    Oh,  my  faithful  old  John 

Brown, 
Thank  heaven,  you  did  not  live  to  see" — and  here  the  Queen 

fell  down, 
And  her  maidens  brought  her  water  in  the  hollow  of  her 

crown. 

And  on  a  golden  dais  right  beautiful  to  see, 

The  Queen   sits  sadlyhursing   of  her  wounded   heart  and 

knee, 
And  bittet  ly  bewailing  the  poet's  perfidy. — New  York  Sun. 


OhJyBack! 


That's  a  common  expres- 
sion and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf- 
fering is  summed  up  in  it. 

The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com- 
plaint, consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism,dyspepsia,over- 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don't 
neglect  it  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
cure  such  diseases  as 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  does  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak- 
ing the  blood  pure  and  rich. 

Wm.  P.  Marshall,  of  Logans- 
port,  Indiana/writes :  "  My  wife 
has  for  many  years  been  trou- 
bled from  pain  in  her  back 
and  general  debility  incident 
to  her  sex.  She  has  taken  one 
bottle  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
she  has  been  so  much  benefited 
that  she  pronounces  it  the 
only  remedy  of  many  medi- 
cines she  has  tried." 

Leading  physicians  and 
clergymen  use  and  recom- 
mend Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
Will  cure  you. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO, 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  RCLLINC  MILL  CO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts.  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


flunpfct 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES, 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE. " 
Prof,  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wtneglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

OPEN  FOE  THE  SEASON. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play-groundi 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn -tennis, 
croquet,  etc,  ALL  FREE. 


GILROY  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old  Favorite  under  New  Man- 
agement. 

ROOP  A  TEXXJlXT,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  g£T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
iz  miles. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  addition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  S8.50. 

WM.  FOBS1TU,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

LIKE  t  Ol  N  TV.  (  ALU  OliMi. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi 
ority  of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  £.  II.  Worth,  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  withTelegraphat  Kelseyville.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  J.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  M.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Dr.  C.  .11.  baio.  Propiietor. 


-ETNA 
HOT   MIMiRAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths.  $10  per  week. 

The  .Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  THURS- 
DAYS and  SATURDAYS,  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the 
8  a.  m.  train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs 
at  5:^0  P.  M.     Apply  for  roomsand  pamphlets  to 

W  W.  H.  LIDELL, 

Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND   &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"*^"  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


!*■• 


AIRBANKS'  SCALES  Sard 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tta 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Irncks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 
401  Market  Street,       ■      -      "      ■      San  Francisco. 


. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,  Monday,   April  30,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


RAILROAD    T"»VSU 


RML"?QAD    TRAVEL. 


•I 


9.30  /.  M, 

%.00  P.   M. 

»+30P-  M 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

%-3°  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 

'4.0°  p-  M' 

9.3O  A.  M, 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

"4.30  P.   M, 

(3.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

•5.00  P.  M. 

.30  A.  M. 

,0O  P.  M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

IO.  OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

*S.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-   U. 

8.O0  A.  M. 

*8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  If. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

■4.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

t  IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

"4.OO  P.  M. 

*4-30   P-   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez . 
..Beoicia 


..Calistoga  and  Napa 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  ^  Express . . . 

;  and  East j"  Emigrant. . 

'  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

Stockton  f  via  Martinez. 

.  lone 

.  Knight 's  Landing 

"  "      (tSur  day  only. 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Madera  and  Fresno 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


I  Ogden  and ) 

7  East I 

J  Red  Bluff 

( and  Tehama 
.  .Redding... . 

J  Sacramento 
j  and   Colfax, 

Sacramento, 
Sacramento 
San  Jose 


Express 

Emigrant 

1  via  Marysville  . 
/via  Woodland.. 


\  via  Lh  ermore. 
>via  Benicia-. ... 

)  via  Benicia 

via  Benicia 

River  Steamers. , 


.Vallejo. 


(tSandaysonlv). 

.Virginia  City "... 

-Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I?-40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.  IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*IO. IO  A. M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2-4O  P.   M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

*  I2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

*S.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.    M. 

9.40  A.  H. 

*8.40A.  M. 

II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M.- 

*6.00  A.  M. 

*3-40  P.  M. 

J3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.   M. 

2-40  P.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.   M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

II- IO  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

£11.10  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  S.oo  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


RAILiHQAD 

BROAD_GAUGE 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1882,   and  until 
further  notice, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,   between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

8.3O  A.  M. 

t9.30  A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P-  M. 

4.25  P-  M. 

-< 

*5-I5  P-   M. 

6.30  P.  M. 

n-45  P-  M. 

DESTINATION. 


S.F. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ! 
Men  la  Park f 


6.4O  A.  M, 
*8.IO  A.  M, 
9.O3  A.  V 

'10.02  a.  ,"■;, 
*3-36  v.  m, 
t4-59  J*.  M. 
6  00  P.  M, 
J7.5O  P.  M. 
18.15     P.  M, 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
*    ..Principal  Way  Stations..  { 


9  03  A.  M. 
10.02  A.  M. 
3.36  P.    M. 

6.00    P.    M. 

t8.i5   P.   M. 


IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  P-  M. 


I  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  |    *io.o 
{  . .  .Salinas,  and  Alonterey. . .  j       6.0 


A.   M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  P.  M. 


..Hollisterand  TresPinos..  j-  *I?°2  A"  M" 

J  O.OO    P.    M, 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 


j  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall, 
<  Aptos.New  Brightcn.Soqael, 
(.(CampCapiiola)S:  Santa  Cruz  J 


10.40  a.m.    I  ..Soledad  andway  stations..  |      6.00  r- 


f„OA   ,,     I  --  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz..  )     .. 
T7-3°A.M.  I (Sunday  Excursion) }  +8"43  p-  m 


'Sundays  excepted,     t Sundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


JTheatre  train  Sat 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

S.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7-0O,  S.OO,  9.00,   10  OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    '7.00,   "7.30,    »S.oo, 

•8.30,  '3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00, 

To  TRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3°.  6.30,    lii.oo, 

*I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— * 6. 00,  *6-30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *S-3o, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30,  1. 00, 
J1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  1.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,   IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  to.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  i-.oo,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— ^6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3°»  J8.00. 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30. 
5.00    5.30,  6.oo,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,   "6.5c,    "7-20,    *7-5°,   *8.2o, 

*8-so,    '9.20,    *io.2i,    "4.20.    '4.50,   *5.20,    *5-5o,'   *6.2o| 

*6.jo,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  "5.45,  t6.45 

9->5,  "3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 2 7,  *s.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 

7-57.8.27,    8.57,9.27,   9.57,    10.27,    10.57,    n-27)   "-57. 

12,27,  12.57   1-27.  i-57,  2.27,  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  +.27,   4.57, 
,5.27.  5-57.  0-27.  6-57.  7-57.  8-57.  9-57.  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.36,  *6.o6, 6.36,  7.06, 

7.36,  8.06,  8,36,  9.06,  9.36,    10.06,  10.36,  11.06,   11.36, 

12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06.  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 

5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.06,  9.r6,  10.06,  11.06. 
From  ALAMEDA  —  '5.22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

•8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  tio.22,  10,52,  tn.22,  11,52,  I12.22] 

12.52,  tl-22,    1.52.    2.52,  3-22,    3.52,  4.22,  4.52,     S.22,  5.52. 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52,  IO.52.  * 

From  BERKELEY-'s.is,  *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7.45, 
**,*S,  8.45.  t9-i5.  9-45.  Jio.i5,  10.45,  Jn.15.  n-45.  12-45, 
1.45-  2.45,  3-45,  4-15.  4-45,  5-^5,  5-45.  6.15,  6-45,  7-45, 
8-45.  0-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
8-45,  t°.i5,  9-45-  ro-45.  ti2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.4^ 
5->5.  5-45      6-15,  6.45,  *7-X5- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Cla.a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to   Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  52.50-  to   Gil- 
roy,$4.oo;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  also  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  ban  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  (J- rices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street* 
and  No.  2  i\ew  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass!  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East  see  C  P 
R.  R.  lime  Schedule. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO—  *7- 15,  9.15,  *n.i5-  1.15,3.15 

5. 15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. -5,  8.15,  'j.c.15,  *r*\45,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers    ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
eutire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  Are  and  earthquake  -proor.  It  has  Ove 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  Ught,  and  airy. 
Tn*  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  cloact 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
aourt,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage  ■  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
»*»ture  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotel*. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restauraut  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  ft.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  i, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SA.N  RAFAEL  (via  San  Qnentin  Ferry)— "7  05 
tS.15,  *9.=o,  tio.2. i  A.  M.     ti.ro,  -r.+i,  13.45,  -4.30p.  M! 

(Via  saucehio  Ferry)—  t8.oo,  '8.50  A.  hi  ,  *3  j=  *-  3n 
t6.4o  P.  M.  '    *"'     5'3° 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)-*8  00 
t8.so,  'io^    tn.45  A.  M.,  -2.r5,  t2.25  t4-25,  's-ao  P.  1L 

(Via  Sauceluo  terry)— '6.50,  t7.3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  t6  20 
p-  M-  *  Week  Ilays.         t  bondays  only 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,   San    Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,    Fclton,    Bis 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Uo- 
•**w  renzo,  RusseUs,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenu-evilie,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

•>  »>|k  P.  M-.  except   Sundays,    Express:    Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
^••>V  \arado,     Newark,    Centre ville,    Alviso,    Agnews, 


0 


Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4  Oft  P.  M,  daily,  for  San  Joss,  Los  Gatos.and  Lnterme- 
•OW  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.|  arriving  at  San  Francisco  3(9.35  A.  M. 

If  SUN  DAY  <  —  SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
eaves  San  Jose  at  6.25  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN"  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Exenr*ions  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA 
CRUZ  everj  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALA3IEDA. 

§6.30^ — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30^ — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
r.30 — 2.30 — 3.30  — 4-30 — 5.30 — 6.30  — 7.30 — 10.00 — 11.30 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §657— 3.52— 9-52— «°. 52— "in .52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4.52 — 5.52—6.52^ — 10.20  P.  M.  Sundays 
only.  7-52  P.  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5-45 — §6-45 — 7-45 
—8-35— 9-35— IO-35— ^I"-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35—4-35—5-36~6.35—io.o5. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     TI — Saturday;  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Eroadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F-;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'I  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL, 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days>-8.50,  io.5o  A.  M., 
1-3°.  3-35,  5-30  P-  JI. 
p(Sunnays)-8.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  s.oo,  4.15,  6.40 

From    SAUCELITO    (Week  Days)— 7.4s,  0.30,    11.20 

A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  p.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.45,  n.co  A.  SI.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7  20  P   M 
On  -Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


S.50  ~r'  V  P  ?■■  bundays  excepted  (via  Saucelitc 
U  ."  Ferry),  for  point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
tuming,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  saucelito)  3.20  P.  M 


I  4.S  R  M-  Dai|y.  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
l.*0  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  .Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  ir.45  A.  Al.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon 
days    for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey"s   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor 
$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  Tomaies,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills 
$4  00. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry. . .    1    Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  31.  from  San  Quentin  Feriy.  j* every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
terry)  7.50  p.  M.  Fares  for  round  trip— Camp  Taylor 
$1  75;  -Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomaies,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills  $3' 

DAY!D.,NoYli'  F-  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen  I  Superintendent.  Gen'I  Ticket  Asent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  witn  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  js.s;. 

pT„ ., _„  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMER  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Saturday,  Mayjth... 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  roth . . 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st-  . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  r5lh. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  irth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  Precidcnt. 


BANKING. 

jyfE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  ufi. $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4500,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^ME  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

(■'"pi*"? $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

„  Afi,F-vr.8— 5,'ew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bunk  ol 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
t  nlc.igo,  I  niou  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  or 
New  Zealand;  London,  K.  31.  Bothschild  & 
sons  ;  Clilna,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  rn  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  intericr 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 
London  &  Lancasliire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COXTIXENTAL  IXSURAJYCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

^LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

Ctencral  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

SIG  CaHforate  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
anc  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco 


UACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T-, 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  :5th, 
zoth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVTOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEIT- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frauds  * . 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GASQEXS,    MILLS.    MIXES,    A]VB    KIKE 
DEPART3IES1TS. 

Manufactured  aud  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA    PERCHA    AND    RUBBER 

ffiASBFACTireUfG   COSIPAVT. 

Carbolized  Rubber  Ho§e,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Uose,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ho-e, 
Stearu  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  CarboIIzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Braud. 
VA5.VES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


f  4-11   413  &  4tS    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

'*■  Importers  of  All  Hinds  of  Paper. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAH   FRANCISCO. 


COMMERCIAL 

pVSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CH AS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


fJOME  MUTUAL 

"  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  816  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 18S2 6&4J32  8} 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

^ICE-PRESIDENT. j.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRET AP.Y   CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmsrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMFBKU  . 


N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

<M1  Sacramento  Street. 


ifii  MAPLE  SYRUP 


The  Ions-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co. 'a  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  if 

ALBERT  9IAU  & 

Agents. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SaaErantistt} 
em. 

^EIstaSaisIieH. 

1863. 

CapitalStocfc 
S1QOO.OOO.OC 

Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1,  188a. 


IT 

IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

QOOR-GHEGK  AND  SPRING. 

6 

<<^                Bk5"!.-  1 

~"  -^^                                       °  S  B  3  B  P" 

D.  S,  BROWN  •*  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  sead  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr,  Dye's  EICcuo- 
Volraic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliance  *TO 
UG.\  sutfering  from  Nervous  Debility,  to  st  Yltal 
My,  and  tUudred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kiduey  Troubles,  and  many 
ot'ier  diseases.  peedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
araph  lets  free.     Address 

v  OLF4  IC  lii XT  CO.,  Marsh  all,  Mlrh. 


J.   W.    PORTER- 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOKS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  FrancUce. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KLNU    CHURCH. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Oealer 


*  goal1 

in  UUnLr 


W1ACNES0-CALCITE 

SAFES 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proot 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  AQCQ 
and  Note  UMOlO 

house-      AUCCTC 
hold  wnCO  I  O 


».  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Invoatiui. 
oftheage.  PIERCE&Sun 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal* 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ART-PAINTEB,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  richly  ornamented  Silverware  of 
latest  styles,  suitable  for  Bridal  Presents,  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &   CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  special  inducements  in  Drrss  Goods, 
Silks,  Velvets,  etc.  Elegant  Black  Watered  silks  at 
$1.25,  worth  $f.50.  Black  Satin  Khadames  at  $1.85, 
worth  $1.15.  New  Fancy  Goods,  comprising  Neckwear, 
Bows,  Fancy  Handkerchieis,  Ties,  Ribbons,  etc.  Just 
opened,  Fancy  Hosiery  in  all  the  newest  styles;  Gloves 
ol  every  description,  including  Foster's,  Hook,  and 
Mousquetaires.  Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


DECORATIVEJVALL  PAPERS. 

WINDOW    SHADES,    NEWEST   STYLES    AND    PATTERNS 
AND    ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 

645    MARKET   STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Jul ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

*•**■      Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
eiport.    ^  jUjoiPHE  L6       •*  CO.,  Agents. 
Office— 208  California  Street. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine* 


W.   LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 


128  Geary  Street    San  Francisco, 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  r  ■■----■■-■■• 
neatly  fitttd  up. 


Offices   and   Stores 


EUREKA  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  three  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  ARent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.     Unsurpassed   In   style. 
PciTeet  In  fit*     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spegtagles! 


JHUILER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears- 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

mounted  to  Order.    IS"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

-fc.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  tJ'Or 
^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispntcb  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H  I. 


C.  ?.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SFAULDTNG.  J.  fAlTEESOH 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 

k;    c  '  ri.     A.   ;J 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


For  Sale  at  a  very  Low  Price 

Ofie  Square  Pimm,  made  by  Henry  Milier,  Bosto: 
-in  good  order— to  close  an  estate.     Price  $175.00,  in  eas; 
payments. 

Also,  one  llpriglit  English  Piano,  made  by  Cbap 
pie  &  Co.,  London -in  good  order.     Price  same  as  above 
■  will  be  rented  at  $5.co  per  month. 
Apply  to  SAJIIEL  CAISSON, 

120  Sul'er  Street,  Kuum  1. 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

Mo.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      ■  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  AUCTIONEER. 

JORN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  San  Francisco. 


f\PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

*-^     Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis 
co,  California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coud;    | 
ty,  Nevada.  .    I 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  board  o 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  18S3,  an  as 
sessment  (No.  44)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levie<- 
upon  the  capital  stock  oi  the  corporation,  payable  iinmedi  1 
ately  in  United  States  gold  cob,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  ol 
fice  of  the  Company,  Koom  ir»,  Nevada  Block,  No,  30; 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.        _      j 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpai 
on  Friday,  the  first  list.)  day  of  June,  1883,  will  _  b 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auctioc 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thuii: 
day,  the  21st  day  of  June,  1883,  to  pay  the  delmquen; 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  a  nd  expet  ■ 
scs  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  oi  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary-  1 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Monlgomet 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

•*■*  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


r^ONSOLIDA  TED  IMPERIAL  MIA 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  bus 
ness,  ban  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gol 
Hill,  Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ( 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1883,  a 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levie 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  in 
mediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  Id 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3c 
M  ontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  ot 
paid  on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1SS3,  will  0 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  am 
un  less  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wedn  esda; 
the  27th  Say  of  June,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  c 
cnle      Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  7~9  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Moutgom« 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    0 

-*-^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  S.- 
Francisco, May  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  i 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  da 
dividend  No.  54,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  c 
clared.  payable  on  Saturday,  May  12th,  1SS3,  at  u 
oJhce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  lri> 
Pomnacy  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Scaeuij. 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montf"' 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  ig. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   MAY  12,  1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    FATAL   TALISMAN. 
Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Honore"  de  Balzac. 


Tlte  Inscription  on  the  Talisman. 


Herewith  we  begin  the  publication  of  one  of  the  most  striking  tales 
written  by  Balzac.  As  is  well  known,  this  writer  had  determined  to  de- 
lineate almost  every  phase  of  modern  society.  He  divided  his  works 
into  series,  each  book  complete  in  itself,  yet  the  same  characters  reap- 
pearing in  different  novels,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  Thackeray's. 
The  names  oi  some  of  these  series  will  give  an  idea  of  their  character. 
Under  the  general  title  of  "  La  Comedie  Humaine  "—  a  title  as  bitter  as 
"Vanity  Fair" — he  arranged  them:  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee ;" 
"Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province;"  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne ; " 
"  Etudes  Analytiques  ;  "  "  Etudes  Philosophiques,"  etc.  In  the  works 
which  went  to  make  up  these  series,  he  painted,  with  microscopic  fidel- 
ity, the  various  sides  of  French  life.  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  for  ex- 
ample, gives  the  sordid,  narrow,  petty  life  of  the  provinces.  "Cesar 
Birotteau,"  "  Le  Pere  Goriot,"  and  others  paint  the  Parisian  life,  with 
its  commercial  and  its  social  sides. 

The  story  we  publish  belongs  to  the  series  called  "Etudes  Philo- 
sophiques." It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  strange  tale  called  "  La  Peau 
de  Chagrin."  In  it,  oriental  mysticism  is  so  interwoven  with  the  prosaic 
civilization  of  nineleenth-century  Europe,  that  the  reader  is  at  times 
startled  by  its  ingenuity.  There  is  a  strong  vein  of  romance  running 
through  the  story,  but  there  is  a  vein  of  allegory  as  well.  There  are 
some  who  will  see  only  the  romance— they  will  be  amused  and  interest- 
ed. There  are  others  who  will  see  more — they  may  be  interested,  but 
they  will  not  be  amused. 


It  was  the  time  when  in  Paris  the  law  authorized  the  keep- 
ing of  gambling  hells.  Midnight  was  striking  as  a  young 
man  entered  the  Palais  Royal.  He  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  den  called  Number  Thirteen. 

"  Your  hat,  if  you  please,  sir,"  called  a  monotonous  voice, 
and  a  weazen-faced  old  man  started  out  of  the  shadow 
from  behind  a  wicket. 

When  you  enter  a  gambling  hell  the  French  law  begins 
by  despoiling  you  of  your  hat.  Why  ?  Can  it  be  a  species 
of  infernal  contract,  in  which  security  is  exacted  from  you  ? 
.  Is  it  in  order  to  compel  you  to  maintain  a  respectful  de- 
meanor before  those  who  are  going  to  win  your  money?  Is 
it  to  take  the  measure  of  your  skull,  in  order  to  prepare  in- 
structive statistics  concerning  the  cerebral  capacity  of  gam- 
blers? No  one  knows.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  mo- 
ment you  cross  the  threshold  of  a  gambling  den  your  hat  no 
longer  belongs  to  you;  neither  does  your  cane  nor  your 
cloak.  You  do  not  belong  to  yourself ;  you  are  a  slave — the 
slave  of  play. 

The  astonishment  manifested  by  the  young  man  on  being 
required  to  yield  up  his  hat,  and  receiving  therefor  a  num- 
bered check,  betrayed  at  once  the  fact  that  he  was  a  novice. 
Therefore  the  sallow-faced  guardian  turned  a  lack-lustre  eye 
upon  him  with  something  almost  approaching  interest.  The 
old  man  bore  upon  his  face  the  traces  of  a  gambler's  life.  It 
was  seamed  with  wrinkles — the  wrinkles  of  torture.  One 
could  at  once  divine  that  his  poor  pittance  went  to  the  green 
table  as  fast  as  it  was  earned.  He  had  become  insensible 
to  emotion.  The  curses  of  furious  gamblers,  the  despair  of 
silent  ones,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  game. 

Gambling  dens  have  but  a  vulgar  effect  upon  the  mind,  yet 
an  assured  one.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  spectators  and 
with  gamblers.  You  see  there  old  gamblers,  who  drag 
themselves  thither  to  heat  their  cooling  blood  ;  young  ones, 
whose  gaming  begins  with  wine  and  ends  with  suicide. 
There,  too,  you  see  idlers,  who  have  come  for  distraction, 
and  who  pay  for  it  as  they  would  to  enter  a  theatre. 


Yet  think  of  the  delirium  existing  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  awaits  the  opening  of  a  gambling  den  !  Between  the 
night  gambler  and  the  morning  gambler  there  is  a  wondrous 
difference.  In  the  morning  the  passion  for  play  preys  upon 
its  devotees.  Then  you  may  see  the  veritable  gambler — he 
who  has  not  slept,  eaten,  thought  even,  so  flagellated  is  he  by 
the  scourge  of  his  vice. 

When  the  young  man  entered  the  room  there  were  some 
gamesters  there.  Three  gray-headed  men  were  seated 
around  the  green  table.  An  olive-skinned  Italian,  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  seemed  to  be  listening  to  those  secret  present- 
iments which  murmur  to  the  gambler  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Seven  or  eight  spectators  were  ranged  around,  awaiting  the 
freaks  of  fortune,  the  rattle  of  the  rakes,  and  the  clink  of 
coin.  A  tall  man  in  a  shabby  coat  held  a  register  in  his 
hand,  which  he  punctured  with  a  pin  from  time,  thus  mark- 
ing the  succession  of  red  or  black.  Two  waiters  walked  up 
and  down,  occasionally  showing  their  faces  at  the  window, 
as  if  by  way  of  sign.  The  croupier  and  the-  banker  cast 
their  usual  tired  gaze  upon  the  gamesters,  as  they  uttered 
their  monotonous  cries  : 

"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen  ! " 
"  The  game  is  made  ! " 

When  the  young  stranger  entered  the  door  the  silence  be- 
came more  profound.  Every  head  turned  toward  the  new- 
comer. At  the  first  glance  the  gamesters  read  upon  his  face 
some  mystery.  A  bitter  smile  disfigured  his  mouth,  and  the 
melancholy  impassivity  of  him  who  thinks  on  suicide  gave 
his  face  an  unhealthy  pallor.  Was  it  debauch  that  had 
marked  with  its  ignoble  seal  that  face,  once  handsome,  now 
degraded  ?  A  physician  would  have  attributed  to  lung 
troubles  the  dark  circles  around  his  eyes,  and  the  hectic 
flush  upon  his  cheeks  ;  a  poet  would  have  ascribed  them 
to  love  or  long-continued  study.  But  a  passion  more  fatal 
than  is  sickness,  a  sickness  more  pitiless  than  is  love, 
had  set  its  stamp  upon  that  face.  As  when  a  celebrated 
scoundrel  arrives  at  the  galleys  his  fellow-knaves  receive  him 
with  respect,  so  the  other  rascals,  experts  in  misery,  recog- 
nized a  prioce  among  them  by  the  elegant  misery  of  his  gar- 
ments. True,  his  coat  was  not  so  bad,  but  the  junction  of 
his  collar  and  his  waistcoat  was  too  carefully  maintained  to 
leave  room  for  any  supposition  of  a  shirt.  He  marched 
straight  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  a  piece  of  gold,  heedless 
as  to  where  it  went.  It  rolled  upon  the  black.  An  idea 
came  to  the  Italian's  mind  which  brought  a  smile  to  his  lips. 
He  placed  a  heap  of  gold  upon  the  red,  in  opposition  to  the 
stranger's  play. 

"  Red  wins,"  said  the  banker. 

A  kind  of  hoarse  howl  came  from  the  Italian's  chest  as  he 
feverishly  gathered  up  the  pile  of  notes  the  banker  pushed 
toward  him.  As  for  the  stranger  he  did  not  realize  his  ruin 
until  he  saw  his  last  Napoleon  disappearing  beneath  the  rake. 
His  lips  grew  white,  but  he  departed  without  a  word. 

"  It's  probably  his  last  cartridge,"  said  the  banker,  smiling, 
as  he  held  up  the  gold  piece  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 
11  Will  he  blow  out  his  brains  or  throw  himself  into  the 
river  ?  "  asked  a  spectator. 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  the  banker,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  there 
is  no  danger." 

"  If  we  had  only  followed  the  example  of  this  gentleman," 
groaned  an  old  man,  pointing  to  the  Italian. 

Every  one  turned  and  gazed  at  the  lucky  gambler,  whose 
hands  trembled  as  he  counted  his  bank-notes. 

"  I  heard,"  he  muttered,  "  a  voice  which  bade  me  wager 

against  him — it  said,  *  His  despair  will  make  him  unlucky.'  " 

"  He  is  no  player,"  said  the  banker  ;  "  had  he  been,  he 

would   have  divided  his  money,  instead  of  risking  it  all  at 

one  stroke." 

The  young  man  passed  out  without  reclaiming  his  hat,  but 
the  old  guardian,  noticing  its  wretched  condition,  made 
haste  to  return  it  to  him.  The  young  man  took  it  mechan- 
ically, returned  the  check,  and  descended  the  staircase. 

He  soon  found  himself  beneath  the  galleries  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and,  passing  through  the  Rue  St.  Honore",  he  went 
toward  the  Tuileries.  He  walked  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  elbowed  by  men  whom  he  did  not  see,  and  hearing 
nothing  of  the  noises  of  the  streets.  But  one  voice  was  dis- 
tinguishable from  out  the  clamor,  and  that  was  a  voice  which 
invited  him  to  his  death. 

A  thousand  thoughts  assailed  his  mind  as  he  made  his 
way  toward  the  fatal  bridge.  First  came  to  him  the  fanta- 
sies of  other  suicides.  He  remembered  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  had  satisfied  the  most  humble  of  our  wants  before  cut- 
ting his  throat.  Then  there  was  Auger,  the  academician, 
who  sought  his  snuff-box  on  his  way  to  death.  He  analyzed 
these  curiosities  of  suicide  as  he  leaned  against  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge.  A  workman  jostled  him,  and  he  surprised 
himself  by  carefully  brushing  his  coat  where  the  man  had 
touched  it.  As  he  was  staring  gloomily  at  the  water  a  ragged 
and  dirty  beldame  approached  him. 

"  It's  bad  weather  for  drowning,"  said  she,  mockingly, 
"  and  the  water's  very  cold  and  dirty." 

He  smiled  upon  the  hag,  but  he  shuddered  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  small  building  not  far  from  the  water's  edge  ;  it  bore 
a  sign  running  thus  :  "Resuscitation  of  the  drowned."  He 
saw  as  in  a  dream  the  honest  boatmen  smashing  the  skulls 
of  imperfectly  drowned  unfortunates  ;  he  saw  the  physicians 
endeavoring  to  restore  them  ;  he  saw  the  curious  spectators 
gror.ped  around  ;  he  saw  the  reporters  writing  their  "  found 
drowned  "  items  between  the  accounts  of  a  ball  and  the  latest 


scandal ;  he  saw  the  officials  paying  to  the  lucky  boatmen 
the  price  of  recovering  his  body.  Dead,  he  was  worth  fifty 
francs ;  living,  he  was  worth  less  than  nothing  ;  he  was  a  so- 
cial cipher,  without  money,  without  friends,  without  a  home. 
But  the  bridge  was  still  too  crowded  ;  he  would  have  to 
wait  until  it  had  become  deserted.  As  he  walked  toward  the 
shore  a  ragged  old  Savoyard  approached  him. 

"  Charity,  kind  sir  !  "  said  he,  "  charity,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  !     Money  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread  !" 

Mechanically  the  young  man  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et; he  found  there  a  couple  of  sous.  He  threw  them  to  the 
mendicant. 

"God  bless  you,  kind  sir,"  said  the  beggar,  fawningly, 
"and  may  you  live  many  days." 
The  young  man  frowned  and  walked  on. 
As  he  passed  a  shop-window  he  beheld  a  lady  descending 
from  a  carriage.  From  head  to  foot  his  eye  ran  over  her 
form.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  and  well-dressed.  She 
was  fair  to  look  upon,  from  her  handsome  bonnet  to  her 
dainty  boot.  As  she  entered  the  shop  the  young  man  cast 
upon  her  a  glance  which  should  have  attracted  her  attention. 
It  was  his  farewell  to  womankind.  Yet  she  saw  nothing  in 
it  but  one  more  admirer — something  to  make  her  think  "  I 
am  looking  well  to-day." 

The  young  man  turned  his  attention  to  another  shop,  and 
did  not  again  look  at  the  lady.  The  horses  dashed  away, 
and  this,  his  last  view  of  elegance  and  luxury,  disappeared. 
He  directed  his  steps  toward  a  spot  where  antiquities  and 
bric-a-brac  were  sold,  thinking  thus  to  pass  away  the  time. 
A  red-headed  shop-boy  received  him,  and  in  response  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  shop,  said  : 

"  Certainly,  sir,  but  you  had  better  come  up-stairs.  Below 
we  have  nothing  but  our  ordinary  stock.  Up-stairs,  howev- 
er, I  can  show  you  mummies  from  Cairo,  incrusled  potteries, 
and  some  sculptured  ebonies,  genuine  Renaissance.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  them." 

The  babble  of  his  guide  fell  dully  upon  the  young  man's 
ears  ;  he  scarcely  heard  him,  or,  if  he  did,  replied  only  by 
gestures  or  monosyllables. 

At  the  first  glance  the  rooms  of  the  shop  offered  aeon- 
fused  spectacle,  in  which  every  kind  of  work,  human  and 
divine,  seemed  jumbled  together.  Stuffed  crocodiles,  monk- 
eys,' and  boa  constrictors  grinned  horribly  at  stained-glass 
windows.  A  Sevres  vase,  painted  by  Madame  Jacotot,  with 
Napoleon's  portrait,  was  side  by  side  with  a  Sphinx  dedi- 
cated to  Sesostris.  The  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
events  of  yesterday  were  linked  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner. A  spit  was  placed  upon  an  easel,  a  cavalry  sabre  upon 
a  hackbut  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Deadly  weapons — poignards, 
pistols,  curious  secret  arms — lay  side  by  side  with  instru- 
ments of  life — porcelain  saucers,  Saxe  plates,  diaphanous 
Chinese  cups,  antique  salt-cellars.  An  ivory  ship  with  all 
sails  set  was  navigating  the  back  of  a  turtle.  A  pneumatic 
machine  was  squinting  at  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  was 
majestically  impassive.  Nothing  was  lacking  there — from 
an  Indian  calumet  to  the  green  slipper  of  some  seraglio 
beauty,  from  a  Moorish  yataghan  to  a  Kalmuck  idol. 

A  multitude  of  figures  presented  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  the  stranger  as  he  passed  through  the  crowded  rooms. 
Mysterious  Egypt  started  from  her  sands,  typified  by  a  mum- 
my swathed  in  black  bandages  ;  then  came  the  Pharaohs 
who  enslaved  whole  peoples  to  build  themselves  mauso- 
leums ;  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  rose  before 
him  ;  he  saw  a  solemn  and  ancient  world.  A  marble  statue 
whispered  to  him  of  the  voluptuous  myths  of  Greece  and 
of  Ionia.  Who  would  not  have  smiled,  as  he  did,  to  be- 
hold a  tawny  maiden  dancing  upon  an  Etruscan  vase  be- 
fore the  god  Priapus  ?  The  caprices  of  imperial  Rome  were  ' 
figured  there,  revealing  the  bath,  the  couch,  the  toilette, 
an  indolent  and  dreamy  Julia  awaiting  her  Tibullus.  A 
bust  of  Cicero  evoked  souvenirs  of  ancient  Rome  ;  unrolled 
before  him  were  the  pages  of  Livy.  He  saw  the  Senate,  the 
consuls,  the  lictors,  the  purple  broidered  togas,  the  struggles 
of  the  Forum,  the  plebeians  and  patricians  defiling  before 
him  like  the  shadowy  figures  of  a  dream.  Then  came  Chris- 
tian Rome.  He  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  midst  of  golden 
clouds,  surrounded  by  angels.  His  eye  fell  upon  a  mosaic 
made  of  the  mingled  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  /Etna.  In  a 
moment  his  thought  leaped  to  the  Middle  Ages  ;  he  partici- 
pated in  the  orgies  of  the  Borgias  ;  he  thought  of  Italian 
vengeance  as  he  perceived  a  mediaeval  dagger  whose  spots 
of  rust  looked  like  blood-stains.  A  piece  of  plate  from  the 
studio  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  recalled  the  Renaissance,  an 
antique  cameo  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Then  thoughts 
of  the  knights-errant  came  to  him  as  he  gazed  upon  a  coat 
of  Milan  mail,  superbly  damascened,  and  beneath  the  visor 
of  which  he  seemed  to  see  the  eyes  of  a  paladin. 

"Why,  you  have  millions  here,"  he  cried  to  his  guide,  as 
he  observed  ah  ebony  table  which  had  cost  years  of  toil. 

"  This  is  nothing,"  replied  the  guide,  smiling,  as  he  pre- 
ceded him  into  another  room.  "You  have  other  things  to 
see." 

Before  his  fatigued  eyes  there  now  passed  paintings  by 
Poussin,  a  statue  by  Michael  Angelo,  Rembrandts,  Murillos, 
sombre  canvases  by  Velasquez,  antique  bas-reliefs,  goblets 
of  agate,  marvelous  onyxes.  He  came  to  a  Virgin  by  Ra- 
phael, but  he  was  weary  of  Raphael.  He  passed  by  Cor- 
reggio  with  scarcely  a  glance.  A  priceless  antique  vase  in 
porphyry,  with  some  licentious  paintings  upon  it; 
not  bring  from  him  a  smile, 
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"  What  does  that  box  contain  ?"  he  suddenly  asked,  stopping  before 
a  costly  cabinet,  over  which  was  suspended  a  large  square  box,  made 
of  mahogany,  and  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  silver  chain. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  his  guide,  with  an  air  of  mystery.  "  My 
master  has  the  key.     If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  notify  him." 

For  some  minutes  the  stranger  was  leit  alone.  Soon,  however,  his 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  singular  apparition.  Before  him  stood 
a  strangely  attired  old  man.  He  was  little,  lean,  and  withered;  he 
wore  a  black  velvet  robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  knotted  silken  cord ; 
upon  his  head  was  a  black  velvet  skull-cap,  from  under  which  escaped 
locks  of  his  long  white  hair.  His  robe  wrapped  him  like  an  inky  shroud, 
above  which  appeared  his  pallid  face.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  lamp 
which  cast  a  circle  of  light  around  the  chamber.  A  pointed  white 
beard  concealed  his  features,  and  gave  him  that  expression  artists  love 
when  they  wish  to  represent  Moses.  His  lips  were  so  thin  and  color- 
less that  it  required  the  closest  attention  to  discover  the  line  traced  by 
his  mouth.  His  wrinkled  forehead,  his  furrowed  cheeks,  the  strange 
expression  of  his  little  green  eyes,  denuded  of  both  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows, gave  him  the  appearance  of  having  stepped  from  one  of  his  own 
oil  paintings. 

For  a  moment  the  young  stranger  was  startled  at  this  extraordinary 
apparition,  but  he  speedily  rallied.  This  was  not  the  ghost  of  some  old 
alchemist  come  back  to  life ;  it  was  in  Paris,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"  Does  monsieur  wish  to  see  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  painted  by 
Raphael?  "  demanded  the  old  man,  courteously,  in  a  voice  which  was 
sonorous  yet  metallic. 

He  placed  the  lamp  upon  a  broken  column,  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
light  fell  full  upon  the  mahogany  box. 

Upon  an  affirmative  gesture  the  old  man  touched  a  spring.  In  an  in- 
stant the  front  of  the  box  slid  away,  and  the  wonderful  lace  stood  re- 
vealed. As  he  gazed  upon  it  the  young  man  forgot  the  fantastic  shop, 
its  strange  master,  and  his  dreams.  Raphael's  wondrous  work  cast  its 
imperious  charm  upon  him.  Its  triumph  was  complete — you  forgot  the 
painter. 

"  I  have  had  that  painting  covered  with  broad  gold  pieces,"  said  the 
merchant, 

"And  only  to  die,"  said  the  young  man,  incoherently,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"Ah  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  "  I  was  right  in  suspecting  you."  And 
he  seized  with  a  vice-like  grasp  the  wrists  of  the  youth  in  his  hands. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  the  stranger,  smiling  bitterly,  "it  is  not  your  life,  but 
mine,  that  is  in  danger.  Come — I  shall  reveal  to  you  my  innocent  de- 
ception. Why  should  I  not  ?  "  he  asked,  gazing  upon  the  perturbed 
old  man.  "  Listen— I  am  awaiting  Dightfall  that  I  may  drown  myself 
without  exciting  notice.  I  have  come  to  your  shop  simply  to  while1 
away  the  time  before  my  death.  Can  you  not  pardon  this  last  whim  of 
a  man  about  to  quit  the  world?  " 

The  merchant  gazed  suspiciously  upon  the  melancholy  face  of  his 
supposed  customer.  Bat  reading  in  his  discolored  face  and  haggard 
eyes  his  sinister  destiny,  he  loosed  his  hands.  But  he  was  old,  which 
is  to  be  suspicious  ;  he  leaned  upon  the  cabinet  as  if  to  support  himself, 
and  carelessly  taking  up  a  stiletto  which  lay  there,  he  said  : 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  resolve — are  you  dishonored?" 

"  Were  I  dishonored  1  would  not  now  be  living." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  an  actor,  and  have  been  hissed?" 

The  young  man  smiled. 

' '  Have  you  a  mistress  whom  you  can  not  maintain  ?  " 

"  Do  not  seek  the  causes  of  my  death  in  the  vulgar  miseries  of  the 
ordinary  suicide,"  replied  the  young  stranger;  "  suffice  it  to  say  that  1 
am  suffering  from  the  most  profound,  the  most  ignoble  of  human  mis- 
ery. And,  "he  added,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  haughtiness,  "  I  wish  neither 
assistance  nor  consolation." 

"Ha,  ha!"  The  old  man  laughed  a  dry  and  mirthless  laugh.  "So," 
said  he  ;  "  well,  without  offering  you  anything  in  the  shape  of  money 
I  can  make  you  the  richest  of  men.  I  can  make  you  more  powerful 
than  any  monarch." 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  old  one  as  if  he  were  demented. 

"Look,"  said  the  merchant,  seizing  the  lamp,  and  holding  it  so  that 
its  rays  would  fall  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  the  portrait,  "  look  :  look 
at  this  shagreen  skin." 

The  young  man  turned  and  gazed  upon  the  object  indicated.  He  ex- 
hibited some  surprise  in  seeing  fastened  to  the  wall  above  his  head  a 
piece  of  shagreen  about  the  size  of  a  lynx's  skin.  By  some  inexplicable 
phenomenon  this  skin  seemed  luminous  in  the  obscurity  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  room.  He  approached  it  with  a  mental  sneer,  and  at 
once  discovered  the  cause  of  this  strange  appearance.  The  black  pro- 
jections of  the  skin  were  so  carefully  polished,  the  indentations  were  so 
cleanly  cut,  that,  like  the  facets  on  a  gem,  the  inequalities  of  the  orien- 
tal leather  formed  so  many  little  cells,  which  brightly  reflected  the  light. 
He  pointed  this  out  to  the  old  man,  who  smiled  maliciously,  but  did 
not  answer.  This  smile  made  the  stranger  fear  he  was  the  dupe  of  some 
juggle,  and  he  was  about  to  return  the  skin,  when  he  stopped  and  said : 

"  Look:  here  is  the  peculiar  imprint  that  the  Orientals  call  the  seal 
of  Solomon." 
.  "You  know  it  then?"  inquired  the  merchant. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  "the  superstitions  of  the  Orient  have 
ascribed  a  mystic  power  to  this  emblem.  But  there  should  be  no  more 
importance  attached  to  it  than  there  is  to  our  own  fables  of  griffins  and 
sphinxes." 

"  Since  you  know  something  of  Orientalism,"  replied  the  merchant, 
"  perhaps  you  can  read  this  sentence." 

He  held  the  lamp  close  to  the  Talisman,  which  the  young  stranger  still 
held,  and  pointed  out  the  characters  incrustcd  within  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  skin,  as  if  they  had  been  made  there  by  the  animal  to  which  it 
had  belonged. 

"  I  must  confess,"  cried  the  unknown,  "that  I  can  not  conceive 
what  may  be  the  process  by  which  these  characters  have  been  engraved 
upon  such  a  skin." 

Turning  toward  the  tables,  he  seemed  as  if  searching  for  some  ob- 
ject. 

"  What  is  it  you  seek?  "  asked  the  merchant. 

"Some  instrument  with  which  to  cut  the  skin,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  letters  are  engraved  or  printed." 

The  merchant  handed  him  his  stiletto.  The  stranger  took  it,  and 
endeavored  to  cut  the  skin  at  the  place  where  the  inscription  appeared. 
But  when  he  had  removed  a  layer  of  the  skin  the  letters  appeared  as 
distinct  as  before  he  had  begun. 

"  The  Orient  still  holds  some  secrets  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  "he 
remarked,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  fragments  of  skin  with  some  disquie- 
tude. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  merchant,  "man  has  his  secrets  as  well  as 
God." 

The  young  man  gazed  upon  the  Talisman,  and  then,  as  if  thinking 
a^oud,  slowly  read,  in  his  own  language,  the  inscription.  The  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips  were  these : 

' '  Whoever  thou  art,  if  thou  hast  me,  thou  hast  all  things.  But  thy 
Vfe  shall  be  mine.  God  hath  so  -willed  it.  Thy  wishes  shall  be  granted 
thee,  but  regulate  them  by  thy  life.  With  the  fulfillment  of  each  -wish 
I  shall  diminish,  as  shall  diminish  thy  days.  Dost  thou  wish  me? 
Take  ?ne.     J  am  thine." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  curiously,  "  I  see  you  read  Sanscrit  fluently. 
Perhaps  you  have  traveled  through  Oriental  countries  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  stranger  ;  "  I  have  never  left  my  native  land."  As 
he  spoke  he  rapped  upon  the  curious  symbolic  skin,  which  seemed  as 
hard  and  inflexible  as  a  piece  of  metaL  The  merchant  replaced  the 
lamp  upon  the  broken  column  from  whence  he  had  taken  it 

"But  tell  me,"  interrrogated  the  stranger,  "  what  does  this  mean? 
Is  this  a  mystification  ?  " 

The  old  man  gravely  shook  his  head.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied. 
"1  have  offered  the  terrible  power  which  this  Talisman  wields  to  many 
men — to  men  who  seemed  endowed  with  more  of  energy  and  will-power 
than  you  possess.  All  mocked  at  its  problematical  influence  upontheir 
future  lives,  yet  none  dared  to  risk  that  influence.  I  think  as  they  do— 
1  have  doubted,  1  have  feared,  I  have  abstained." 

"  And  you  have  never  even  tried  it?  "  asked  the  young  man, 

"Tried  it!"  cried  the  old  merchant,  "You  know  not  what  you 
ask.  Let  me  reveal  to  you  the  mystery  of  human  life.  It  is  composed 
of  two  elements — desire  and  power.  I  am  an  old  man  ;  I  am  rich  ;  de- 
£iro  is  dead  within  me  ;  power  is  killed  by  thought.     In  a  word,  I  have 


centred  my  life  in  my  brain.  Nothing  moves  me  ;  I  live  tranquilly  ;  I 
desire  nothing  ;  I  expect  nothing.  What  men  call  love,  ambition,  cha- 
grin, reverses,  melancholy,  are  to  me  mere  words.  In  lieu  of  feeling 
them,  I  contemplate  them  ;  in  lieu  of  allowing  them  to  devour  my  life, 
I  permit  them  to  amuse  me.  Here,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  Talisman, 
"here  are  power  and  desire  united.  Here  are  excessivejoys,  intemper- 
ance, the  things  that  men  call  pleasure.  Yet  what  is  most  pleasure  but 
evil?  Who  can  determine  the  point  where  voluptuousness  becomes  an 
evil,  or  where  it  is  yet  only  voluptuousness?  What  is  folly  if  it  be  not 
the  excess  of  desire  or  the  excess  of  power  ?  " 

"  I  care  not  what  it  be,"  cried  the  young  stranger,  seizing  the  Talis- 
man ;  "  let  it  be  what  it  will,  1  wish  for  power  and  wealth." 

"  Reflect,  young  man,"  said  the  merchant,  solemnly. 

"  I  will  not  reflect, "  he  replied,  grasping  the  Talisman  convulsively. 
"I  will  not  be  the  dupe  ol  your  Swedenborgian  philosophy,  nor  of 
your  charitable  efforts  to  restrain  me,  nor  of  your  Oriental  amulet. 
Listen.  I  accept  the  Talisman.  I  accept  its  menace,  and  shall  test  its 
power.  I  desire  that  within  the  hour  I  may  be  seated  at  a  banquet  re- 
gal in  its  splendor,  a  bacchanalian  orgie ;  that  those  who  surround  me 
may  be  young  and  joyous— joyous  almost  to  folly  ;  that  the  wines  that 
succeed  each  other  may  each  be  more  sparkling,  more  delirious  than 
those  which  went  before.  I  desire  that  Debauch  may  preside  over  our 
feast,  and  bear  us  in  her  lightning  chariot  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  world,  to  cast  us  upon  unknown  shores.  Let  the  sinister  power 
which  you  claim  for  this  toy  melt  all  earthly  joys  into  one ;  let  my  soul 
mount  to  the  highest  heavens  and  defile  itself  in  the  slime  of  the  lowest 
hells!" 

A  burst  of  mocking  laughter  came  from  the  lips  of  the  elder  man. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "that  my  floors  will  open  and  give  pas- 
sage to  a  sumptuously  laden  table  from  the  other  world?  No,  no, 
young  madman.  You  have  signed  the  pact — it  is  sufficient.  Now  that 
you  have  done  so,  your  desire  will  be  granted.  But — mark  me — at  the 
expense  of  your  life.  The  cycle  of  your  days,  typified  by  this  Talis- 
man, will  slowly  shrink,  according  to  your  desires,  whether  they  be 
great  or  small.  The  Brahmin  to  whom  I  owe  the  amulet  explained 
to  me  that  a  mysterious  accord  existed  between  the  wishes  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  possessor.  Your  first  wish  is  a  vulgar  one  ;  I  might  myself 
compass  your  desire ;  but  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  new  life.  You  wished 
to  die,  you  said  ?  Well,  you  shall.  You  death  is  but  retarded — your 
suicide  will  be  a  slow  one," 

The  young  man  was  both  surprised  and  irritated  to  find,  as  he  sup- 
posed, that  the  old  merchant  was  still  jesting  with  him.     He  cried  : 

"Your  Talisman  must  work  quickly,  then,  sir,  for  my  fortunes  must 
change  before  I  reach  the  bridge."  And,  wiih  a  sinister  laugh,  he 
plunged  into  the  night. 

He  hastened  through  the  dark  and  gloomy  streets.  Wrapped  in  his 
thoughts,  he  did  not  notice  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  the  shagreen 
skin,  which  had  become  as  supple  in  bis  hand  as  a  glove.  He  rolled  it 
up  in  his  fingers,  and  mechanically  placed  it  in  his  pocket  As  he  has- 
tened onward  through  the  gloom,  he  violently  collided  with  three  young 
men  who  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  arm  in  arm. 

' '  Look  where  you're  going,  will  you  ?  " 

"Idiots  I" 

Such  were  the  gracious  salutations  exchanged. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  group  cried  : 

"  Why,  it's  Raphael!" 

"  Hallo,  old  fellow  !  " 

"  Just  the  man  we  want     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

These  friendly  phrasfs  succeded  the  insulting  ones  as  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp  fell  upon  the  party,  revealing  their  identity. 

"  Come,  old  boy,"  said  one  of  the  group,  who  had  collided  the  most 
violently  with  Raphael  and  been  the  most  profane  in  his  outburst, 
"come — you  must  go  with  us." 

"  But  where?  " 

"  Never  mind,  but  come  on — I'll  tell  you  about  it  as  we  go  along." 

Bongre,  malgre,  Raphael  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  forcing 
him  to  link  arms  with  them,  the  jovial  band  pursued  its  way. 

"Raphael,"  said  the  first  spokesman,  "we  have  been  on  your  hunt 
for  a  month.  At  your  lodgings,  the  dragon  in  charge  told  us  you  had 
gone  to  the  country.  Yet  I  do  not  think  we  look  like  creditors  or  bill- 
collectors.  " 

At  this  moment  the  party  reached  the  bridge — the  Pont  des  Arts. 
Raphael  looked  over  the  parapet  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  Seine  be- 
neath, where  lay  long  lines  of  light,  reflected  from  the  many  lamps  of 
Paris.  Above  this  river,  in  whose  waves  but  a  lew  minutes  before  he 
had  determined  to  end  his  life,  already  the  predictions  of  the  old  man 
were  being  verified — the  hour  of  his  death  was  already  retarded. 

"And  now,"  continued  his  friend,  "we  have  so  long  vaunted  vour 
prowess  as  a  table  companion  that  you  must  come  with  us  and  corrobo- 
rate our  tall  stories.  Taillefer,  the  rich  banker,  who  is  our  amphitryon 
this  evening,  has  promised  us  to  surpass  the  saturnalias  of  our  modern 
Luculluses.  He  is  rich  enough  to  give  grandeur  to  little  things,  to  lend 
elegance  and  grace  to  vice.     Are  you  listening  to  me,  Raphael?  " 

'"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  less  surprised  at  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes  than  astonished  at  the  natural  manner  in  which  the  linked 
events  in  the  chain  were  being  unrolled.  Still  he  did  not  believe  in  any 
supernatural  influence,  yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  strange  haz- 
ards of  human  life, 

"  But  you  do  not  say  us  yea  or  nay,"  remarked  his  friend,  Emile. 

"Yes,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Raphael. 

Thus  talking  they  reached  a  magnificent  hotel  in  the  Rue  Joubert 

Emile,  the  young  man  who  was  most  intimate  with  Raphael,  was  a 
journalist  who  had  won  more  glory  by  doing  nothing  than  most  men 
had  by  doing  much.  He  would  say  a  thousand  biting  things  to  the 
face  of  a  friend  whom,  absent,  he  would  defend  loyally.  He  mocked  at 
everything,  even  bis  own  future.  Prodigal  of  promise  which  he  never 
realized,  he  made  of  what  fame  he  had  acquired  a  cushion  to  sleep 
upon. 

*'  Look,"  said  he  to  Raphael,  indicating  the  wealth  of  flowers  which 
adorned  the  staircase. 

"1  like  entrances  richly  decorated,"  replied  Raphael;  "in  France 
our  luxury  does  not  run  to  exteriors." 

"Wait  until  you  are  within,"  replied  Emile. 

They  entered  a  magnificent  salon,  glittering  with  lights  and  resplen- 
dent with  every  luxury.  The  room  was  thronged  with  the  choicest  wits, 
the  rising  geniuses  of  Paris.  Young  and  old  writers,  celebrated  mu- 
sicians, distinguished  savants,  witty  playwrights  such  was  the  com- 
pany. Among  these  guests,  perhaps  five  had  a  future  before  them,  a 
dozen  might  obtain  some  passing  fame,  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  mediocrity  and  forge tfuln ess. 
The  host  had  the  somewhat  thoughtful  gayety  of  a  man  who  is  dis- 
pensing two  thousand  crowns.  From  time  to  time  his  eyes  would 
wander  to  the  door,  and  bis  impatient  glance  showed  that  some  of  the 
guests  were  making  themselves  desired  by  their  absence.  Suddenly  a 
little  fat  man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  who  was  received  with  a  flatter- 
ing buzz,  It  was  the  notary  who  had  beeu  largely  instrumental  in 
persuading  Taillefer  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  10  inaugurate  a  new 
journal.  This  was  the  last  of  the  expected  guests.  A  footman  at  once 
threw  open  the  doors  of  a  spacious  dining-hall,  and  the  guests  pro- 
ceeded without  ceremony  to  take  their  places  around  the  table. 

At  a  glance  Raphael  saw  that  his  desires  were  more  than  realized. 
Silken  hangings  and  gilded  moldings  met  his  eye  on  every  hand.  Rich 
candelabra  supporting  innumerable  lights  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over 
the  magnificent  bronzes,  the  chiseled  statuary,  and  the  sumptuous  fur- 
niture. The  long  tables  extended  themselves  before  his  eye1?,  covered 
with  snowy  linen,  and  sparkling  with  crystal  and  silver.  The  Madeir.i 
went  around  ;  the  guests  regarded  each  other  in  silent  ecstasy.  Then 
came  thecourses  ;  they  would  have  done  honor  to  Brillat-Savarin.  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy,  white  and  red,  were  served  with  regal  profusion. 

The  first  stages  of  the  feast  were  comparable  to  the  exposition  of  a 
classic  tragedy.  The  second  act  became  somewhat  more  garrulous. 
Every  guest  had  imbibed  a  reasonable  amount  with  the  opening  courses, 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  meal  some  tempestuous  discussions  had 
arisen.  Pale  faces  began  to  grow  red,  red  noses  to  grow  purple,  dui 
countenances  to  lighten  up,  lacklustre  eyes  to  sparkle.  During  this 
aurora  of  intoxication,  conversation  had  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civility,  but  the  wit  began  to  take  a  sharper  turn.  Then  scan- 
dal elevated  its  serpent  head,  and  began  to  gently  hiss.  Here  and  there 
you  would  see  a  slyer  guest  among  the  many,  carefully  listening,  and 
taking  notes  for  future  use.     As  the  dinner  went  on,  heads  grew  hotter. 

ITailleler  prided  himself  on  his  lively  dinner  tables,  and  soon  brought 
forward  the  terrible  wines  of  the  Rhone,  his  old  Tokay,  and  his  Rous- 


sillon.  Then  came  the  champagne.  As  jaded  horses  dart  forward 
under  the  postilion's  lash,  so  were  the  guests  impelled  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  champagne.  Their  minds  began  to  gallop.  Then  be- 
gan those  stories  told  by  everybody,  and  to  which  nobody  listens. 
Scores  of  questions  were  put,  to  which  nobody  replied.  The  voice  of 
orgie  was  alone  heard,  that  voice  composed  of  a  hundred  distinct 
clamors  uniting  in  one  grand  crescendo.  Then  came  toasts,  vauntings, 
fanfarronade,  and  defiances.  All  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  and  to  be  engaged  only  in  boasting  of  their  prowess 
in  the  way  of  liquid  capacity.  Every  man  had,  apparently,  the  voices 
of  two.  There  were  times  when  the  whole  circle  of  guests  were  engaged 
in  noisy  conversation  at  the  same  time,  and  the  servants  were  discreedy 
grinning  behind  their  chairs. 

The  notary,  who  was  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  some  of  the  guests,  had 
been  looking  at  Raphael.     As  Emile  uttered  his  name,  he  said : 

"  Pardon  me,  but  did  you  say  that  monsieur's  name  was  Valentin?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  shouted  Emile,  "Valentin  is  his  name.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Emperor  Valens,  head  of  the  famous  house  of  Valen- 
tinois,  founder  of  the  cities  ot  Valence  in  both  France  and  Spain,  and 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  If  he  permits  the  house  of 
Osman  to  occupy  his  throne,  it  is  simply  by  reason  of  his  good  nature. " 

Somewhat  overcome  by  this  outburst,  the  notary  said  no  more,  but 
after  watching  Emile  describe  an  imaginary  crown  (with  his  fork) 
around  Raphael's  head,  he  turned  his  attention  elsewhere.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  conversation  to  occupy  him — such  as  it  was. 

"The  destruction  of  those  human  ant-hills  called  Tyre,  Babylon, 
Carthage,  and  Venice,  crushed,  trampled  as  they  were  beneath  the  feet 
of  a  passing  giant,  was  it  not  a  warning  given  to  man  by  a  mocking 
yet  celestial  power?"  Thus  Claude  Vignon,  a  sort  of  slave  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  heavy  didactic  at  ten  sous  per  line. 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  another.     "  Pass  the  asparagus,  please." 

— — "And  Napoleon  left  us  glory.  Yet  what  is  glory?  'Tisbuta 
name." 

"These  peas  are  excellent" 

"  And  the  priest  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morning." 

"  Who  speaks  of  death  ?    Do  not  mock  me.     I — alas  !— have  an 

uncle." 

' '  Could  you  resign  yourself  to  his  death  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  question." 

"Listen,  gentlemen— a  discourse  on  the  manner  of  killing  one's 
uncle.  First,  take  an  uncle,  fat,  gouty,  and  at  least  seventy — they  are 
the  best     Make  him  eat,  under  some  pretext,  a  pate  de  foie  gras " 

"Hold — my  uncle  is  tall,  lean,  avaricious,  temperate,  and  sober." 

"Hopeless,  then — such  uncles  are  monsters  who  abuse  the  life  they 
possess. " 

"Well,  then,"  went  on  the  benevolent  adviser  on  uncles,  "you 
might  announce  to  him,  while  in  the  act  of  digestion,  the  failure  of  his 
banker." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  Malibran  has  lost  two  of  her  finest  notes." 

"  No,  sir — nothing  of  the  sort     I  tell  you  " 

"  If  I  understand  you,  sir,  I  am  a  loot" 

"  No,  sir  ;  itis  because  you  do  not" 

"Waiter,  more  wine — wine  here,  I  say." 

' '  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  that  I  can  drink  a  whole  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  one  swallow." 

"  Without  taking  it  from  your  ISds?" 

"Yes." 

"  They  are  as  drunk  (hie)  as  fiddlers,"  remarked  a  young  man  who 
was  engaged  in  pouring  wine  into  his  waistcoat 

Suddenly  a  controversy  broke  out  between  two  guests  concerning  a 
new  book. 

"  It  consists  of  nothing  but  phrases  taken  at  random  from  a  hat," 
said  one. 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  replied  another. 

"  And  you  a  bar  !  " 

"  Here  is  my  card,  sir." 

"And  mine." 

"  My  friends  will  wait  upon  you  to-morrow,  sir." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

"  Let  them  fight  now,"  cried  some, 

"No,  no,"  came  an  answering  cry,  "  they  can't  stand  up." 

"  I  can't  stand  up,  eh  ?"  shouted  one  of  the  bellicose  gentlemen; 
"  what's  the  reason  I  can't,  eh  ?  "  And  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  at- 
tempted to  draw  himself  up  proudly,  an  attempt  somewhat  marred  by 
his  sudden  disappearance  under  the  table. 

His  opponent  remarked,  as  he  disappeared  under  the  table  also : 
"1  wish  I  had  read  the  book — I'd  like  to  know  what  it's  about" 

Suddenly  the  dessert  was  served  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  decorated  by  a  famous  artist.  Tableware 
of  exceeding  beauty  bore  fruits  of  wondrous  price.  Pineapples,  straw- 
berries, fresh  dates,  blonde  peaches,  and  purple  grapes,  oranges,  pome- 
granates— everything  that  money  could  procure  was  there.  Yet  the 
swollen  eyes  and  feverish  verbosity  of  intoxication  prevented  the  guests 
from  seeing  the  delicacies  belore  them.  The  dessert  wines  came,  with 
their  potent  power,  binding  the  feet  and  making  heavy  the  hands.  The 
pyramid  of  fruits  was  knocked  hither  and  thither,  the  voices  grew 
thicker,  the  tumult  greater.  The  guests  cried,  whistled,  howled,  sung, 
groaned,  and  snored.  Men  naturally  gay  became  sombre,  and  sombre 
men  became  gay.  Cunning  men  babbled  their  secrets  into  unlistening 
ears.  Intimate  friends  quarreled  bitterly.  Those  animal  resemblances 
in  human  faces,  of  which  physiogomists  have  written,  reappeared 
vaguely  in  the  gestures  and  movements  around  the  table.  One  man 
moved  his  head  and  body  like  a  tame  bear.  The  host  was  too  far  gone 
to  dare  to  rise  ;  he  contented  himself  by  grimacing  fixedly  upon  his 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  hospitable  smile. 

"If  the  gentlemen  will  step  into  the  salon,  they  will  find  coffee  wait- 
ing,'.' said  the  major-domo. 

Those  of  the  guests  who  could  rise  at  once  did  so  ;  the  others  were 
assisted  by  the  valets.     Presently  the  dining-room  was  empty. 

Raphael  took  occasion  to  tell  Emile  of  his  contemplated  suicide,  made 
talkative,  as  he  was,  by  the  fumes  of  wine.  As  he  was  speaking  he  sud- 
denly bethought  him  of  the  Talisman,  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
It  seemed  as  though  at  that  very  instant  what  little  reason  he  had  left 
departed. 

"  To  the  devil  with  death  ! "  he  cried,  brandishing  the  shagreen  skin 
in  the  air,  "  I  wish  to  live  now.  I  have  all  the  virtues,  now  that  I  am 
rich.  Nothing  can  resist  me.  Salute  me,  porkers  that  ye  are,  grunt- 
ing around  me.  You  belong  to  me.  I  can  buy  you  all,  from  that 
snoring  beast  yonder  to  the  Pope." 

The  exclamations  of  Raphael  attracted  the  attention  of  even  the 
sleepiug  guests  ;  his  voice  rose  above  even  their  snores.  A  chorus  of 
curses  rose  from  them,  as  they  bade  him  cease  his  noise.  But  he  would 
not  be  stiiL 

"  Be  silent,  knaves,"  he  roared;  "I  am  rich,  I  say.  Emile,  I  am 
rich.     Hencelorth  you  shall  smoke  only  the  finest  Havana  cigars." 

"Shut  up,"  replied  Emile,  simply  yet  gracefully. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  bawled  Raphael,  striking  him  with  the  mystic 
skin,  "do  you  hear  me?— I  am  a  millionaire,  I  say." 

"If  you  are  Dot  a  millionaire,  .you  are  certainly. drunk,"  replied  his 
friend. 

"  1  am  not  drunk — I  am  intoxicated  with  power.  I  can  kill  you,  if  I 
choose,     I  am  Nero— I  am  Nebuchadnezzar." 

"  If  you  continue  to  howl  like  this,"  said  Emile,  "  I  shall  take  you 
bodily  away." 

"  Do  you  see  this  skin  ?  It  is  the  will  of  Solomon,  and  I  am  his  leg- 
atee. The  universe  is  mine,  I  shall  buiTyour  petty  newspaper,  and 
you  shall  be  my  valet" 

At  these  words  Emile  seized  Raphael,  and  bore  him  struggling  into 
an  adjoining  room, 

"  I  will  be  your  valet,  Raphael,"  said  he,  "  but  if  you  have  any  con- 
sideration lor  me,  don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself." 

"Have  I  any  consideration  for  you?  Why,  I  love  you.  I  shall  buy 
you  the  finest  cigars,  I  tell  you." 

"  Come,  Raphael,  I  have  never  seen  you  so  stupid." 

"Stupid?  No — not  stupid — listen  tome.  I  tell  you  this  shagreen 
skin  diminishes  whenever  1  make  a  wish.  Now,  desire  extends  instead 
of  contracting ;  therefore,  look  you,  the  old  fellow  that  gave  it  to  me  is 
an  ass." 

*'  You  say  it  extends— or  do— it  contracts.  Why,  you  are  drunker 
than  1  thought  you  were." 

1 '  I'm  not  drunk,  I  tell  you.  It  does  contract.  I  have  an  idea — we'll 
measure  it" 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"Well,  I'll  humor  him,"  thought  Emile ;  "if  I  don't,  he'll  go  to 
sleep. " 

Valentin,  with  an  almost  monkey-like  adroitness,  and  with  that  pecul- 
iar lucidity  one  sometimes  observes  in  intoxicated  men  struggling  with 
their  liquor,  began  to  search  for  such  materials  as  he  wanted.  He 
presently  found  a  writing-desk  on  which  he  placed  a  napkin. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  Emile,  "  let's  take  the  measure." 

So  the  two  friends  placed  the  napkin  upon  the  desk,  and  Emile, 
whose  hand  was  firmer  than  Raphael's,  took  a  pen  and  traced  a  line  of 
ink  around  the  Talisman.     As  he  was  doing  so,  Raphael  spoke : 

"  I  am  wishing,"  said  he,  "for  an  income  of  two  hundred  thousand 
livres.  Well,  Emile,  when  I  shall  have  them  you  will  see  that  the  skin 
is  diminished." 

"  Come,  Raphael,"  said  Emile,  pityingly,  "  you'd  better  go  to  sleep. 
Here — I'll  fix  this  sofa  for  you." 

' '  All  right,  old  man, "  replied  Raphael,  ' '  you  shall  be  my  nurse.  And 
when  I  get  my  money  I'll  give  you  some  Havana  c-i-g-a^rs." 

*  ******  ** 

The  day  was  breaking.  Already  the  cold  light  of  dawn  was  stealing 
in  through  the  windows  when  Raphael  awoke.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  a  feeling  of  disgust  as  he  gazed  around  him  upon  his  fellow  guests. 
The  bilious  tints  upon  their  faces,  imperceptible  by  lamplight,  were  now 
repulsively  apparent.  You  would  have  shuddered  to  see  these  almost 
unhuman  faces,  with'sunken,  bloodshot  eyes,  swollen  with  wine,  some 
of  them  marked  with  the  lines  of  a  slumber  which  brought  no  repose. 
This  awakening  of  vice  without  its  vestments  and  its  rouge,  this  naked 
skeleton  of  evil,  struck  the  most  intrepid  of  these  wresders  with  de- 
bauch. It  was  the  life  of  the  slums  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  the  awak- 
ening of  Debauch  when  with  her  sinewy  hands  she  had  squeezed  the 
grapes  of  life,  to  leave  around  her  nothing  but  the  dregs. 

Cardot,  the  notary,  had  disappeared  long  before  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner.    He  now  made  his  reappearance,  shaven  and  smug. 

"Hallo!"  was  theory,  "here's  the  deserter.  Have  you  come  to 
make  somebody's  will,  or  to  draw  up  a  contract  of  marriage  ?  " 

A  perfect  chorus  of  ribald  jests  followed.     But  Cardot  was  unmoved. 

"  One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "I  am  here  upon  a  serious  mat- 
ter.     I  bring  to  one  of  you  a  fortune  of  six  millions." 

A  profound  silence  immediately  reigned  throughout  the  room. 

"  Sir."  said  he  to  Raphael,  who  was  engaged  in  wiping  his  eyes  with 
a  napkp,  "  was  your  mother  an  English  lady  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Raphael,  mechanically. 

"And  her  name  was " 

"Clifford." 

"  What  was  her  full  name,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Barbara  Clifford." 

"  Have  you  the  papers,  sir,  by  which  you  can  prove  your  birth  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then,  sir,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  you  are  the 
sole  heir  of  Major  Clifford,  who  died  in  Calcutta  August  28,  1828,  with- 
out issue." 

"  My  uncle,"  cried  Raphael. 

"  The  major  having  left  most  of  his  large  fortune  to  charities,"  con- 
tinued the  notary,  "and  being  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  French  government  has  demanded  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany that  search  be  made  for  the  French  heirs,  which  has  been  done. 
I  have  been  for  weeks  seeking  the  heirs  of  Barbara  Clifford.  Yesterday 
at  table  1  heard  your  name.  I  refrained  then  from  speaking  for  reasons 
which  will  readily  occur  to  you."    And  Cardot  coughed  discreetly. 

Raphael  rose  from  the  table.  His  movements  were  like  those  of  a 
man  suddenly  wounded.  The  first  emotion  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  was  a  hideous  envy.  Then  came  a  sycophantic  murmur  of  ap- 
plause, as  they  reflected  ;  and  all  hastened  to  salute  the  new  millionaire. 
But  he  did  not  heed  them.  His  reascn  was  restored  to  him  by  this 
strange  coincidence — for  such  he  thought  it.  Without  listening  to  his 
flattering  friends,  he  placed  upon  the  table  the  cloth  with  which  he  had 
but  now  measured  the  Talisman.  Upon  it  he  placed  the  shagreen  skin. 
He  shuddered  and  recoiled. 

There  was  a  line  of  white  visible  between  the  leather  and  the  line. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  cried  Taillefer.  "He  doesn't 
seem  overjoyed." 

"  Look  to  him,"  said  Bixiou  to  Emile,  "  his  joy  is  going  to  kill  him." 

In  truth,  a  hideous  pallor  was  stealing  over  the  face  of  the  new  mill- 
ionaire. His  eyes  were  glaring,  and  his  pallor  was  giving  way  to  a 
livid  tinge.  Upon  what  were  his  glaring  eyes  fixed?  He  saw  before 
him  Death. 

Thrice  Raphael  gazed  upon  the  Talisman.  Thrice  he  saw  that  it  had 
pitilessly  receded  from  the  lines  he  had  seen  traced  around  it.  He 
endeavored  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  but  he  could  not. 

His  incredulity  was  annihilated  by  a  clear  presentiment — a  sense  of 
fear.  The  world  belonged  to  him,  yet  although  he  could  have  every- 
thing, he  desired  nothing.  Like  a  castaway,  he  had  but  so  much  water, 
and  must  measure  his  life  by  the  number  of  his  sips.  He  saw  that  every 
wish  must  cost  him  so  many  days. 

"  Ah,  Raphael !  "  cried  one,  "you're  a  lucky  fellow.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  money?" 

"  Let  us  drink  to  the  death  of  his  revered  uncle,  Major  Clifford," 
said  another. 

"You  ought  to  give  us  all  a  grand  dinner,"  said  Bixiou. 

"A  man  like  Raphael,"  interrupted  Emile,  "knows  how  to  entertain." 

The  clamor  of  the  assembly  resounded  dully  in  the  ears  of  Raphael. 
He  scarcely  heard  Taillefer  when  he  said  : 

'■  Geutlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the  power  of  gold.  Our  friend  Raphael 
has  become  a  sixfold  millionaire.     He  Is  a  king." 

"  Let  us  drink,"  replied  Raphael,  placing  the  Talisman  in  his  pocket. 

"Hold,"  said  Emile,  arresting  his  hand.  "Gentlemen,  you  must  know 
that  our  friend  Valentin — or  let  me  say  the  Marquis  de  Valentin,  for  he 
can  wear  his  title  now  that  he  has  the  means  to  do  so  worthily — our 
friend  possesses  a  wondrous  secret.  His  slightest  wishes  are  accom- 
plished.    He  can  enrich  us  alL" 

A  hailstorm  of  wishes  fell  at  once  upon  the  unhappy  man  : 

"Send  an  apoplexy  to  my  rich  uncle." 

"  Pay  my  debts,  Raphael." 

"  I'll  let  you  off,  old  boy,  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"Cure  me  of  the  gout  1 "  cried  Taillefer. 

"  Make  stocks  go  up  !  "  shouted  another. 

These  demands  shot  up  like  a  stream  of  rockets.  Perhaps  they  were 
jesting — perhaps  they  were  serious. 

"  Raphael,"  remarked  Emile,  gravely,  "  I  should  be  contented  with 
an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  But  I  want  it  imme- 
diately." 

"You  ask  me  this,"  cried  Raphael,  "you  who  know  at  what  price 
to  me?  " 

"  Pooh,"  said  Emile,  "  what  are  a  few  years  to  a  man  where  a  friend 
is  concerned?" 

Raphael  cast  a  sombre  glance  upon  him. 

"  I  have  almost  a  mind,"  he  said,  "  to  wish  the  death  of  the  whole  of 
you." 

"Those  doomed  to  death  are  cruel,"  said  Emile,  mockiugly.  "  Now 
that  you  are  rich  I  give  you  two  months  to  become  egotistic  and  unen- 
durable. You  have  already  become  stupid,  and  can  not  comprehend  a 
jest.     I  verily  believe  that  you  believe  in  your  Talisman." 

Raphael,  who  feared  the  mockeries  of  this  assemblage,  endeavored  to 
drown  in  drink  the  recollection  of  his  sinister  power. 

[TO   BECONTINLID.] 


The  following,  exhibited  with  pride  by  an  Irish  servant  girl,  shows  how 
the  introduction  of  a  few  Latin  words  enables  the  writer  to  express  him- 
self more  freely  than  he  otherwise  would  do:    "Margaret  F has 

lived  with  me  fourteen  weeks.  I  have  found  her  invariably  good-tem- 
pered, immujida  (dirty),  cheerful,  obliging,  exitiosa  (destructive),  re- 
spectful, and  incorrigible.  She  is  a  better  cook  than  any  Irish  girl  I 
have  ever  employed,  and  one  of  the  best  bread-makers  I  have  ever  seen. 
With  neatness,  and  carefr-lness,  and  economy,  she  would  make  an  excel- 
lent servant.  I  heartily  recommend  her  to  all  Christian  philanthropists, 
and  her  employers  to  Divine  mercy." 


The  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  is  the  anniversary 
of  a  very  dark  event  in  Russian  history — the  murder,  in  1598,  of  the 
young  Demetrius,  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  by  his  uncle,  Boris  Gudunoff, 
who  figures  as  the  Richard  IIL  of  Muscovite  history. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


My  Lady. 
I  think  of  her  in  April  days, 

So  gladsome  is  she, 
So  rich  in  beauty,  shyly  hid, 

So  winning  and  free  ; 
So  proud  through  transitory  tears, 

Yet  not  else  than  kind ; 
So  pure,  her  like  in  all  the  world 

I  never  shall  find  1 
I  dream  of  her  by  leafy  glades 

Where  brooks  ripple  calm ; 
I  sing  to  her  within  my  heart 

A  merry  spring  psalm ; 
For  sweeter  are  ih^n  western  winds 

Her  swift,  low  replies, 
And  more  to  me  than  violets 

Those  frank  English  eyes. 

— Louise  Imogene  Guiney. 

Ballade  of  his  "Young  Lady." 
My  lady's  heart  'twere  hard  to  touch, 

And  sighs  and  vows  she'd  soon  repel ; 
But  if  she  liked  one  twice  as  much 

One  would  not  like  her  half  as  welL 

She  careth  not  for  sage  or  swell, 
For  guardsman  stout  or  poet  lean. 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  01  Pall  Mall : 
My  lady-love  is  just  thirteen. 
She  loves  a  rabbit  in  a  hutch 

(A  fat  Aquinas  in  his  cell) ; 
She  loves  an  aged  cat,  whose  clutch 

At  breakfast-time  exerts  a  spell, 

A  most  ungracious  FlorizeL. 
In  fact,  it's  easy  to  be  seen. 

Were  she  at  all  averse  to  tell, 
My  lady-love  is  just  thirteen. 
Although  she  reads  the  Higher  Dutch, 

On  culture's  peaks  apart  to  dwell 
She  feigns  not;  nor  of  things  "as  such" 

Does  she  discourse,  nor  parallel 

Dante  and  Dante  Gabriel ; 
Yet  she  has  "views"  advanced  and  keen 

On  chocolate  and  caramel — 
My  lady-love  is  just  thirteen. 

ENVOY. 

Madam,  just  homage  you  compel, 

Mature,  self-conscious,  and  serene. 
One  heart  alone  you  can  not  quell ; 

My  lady-love  is  just   thirteen. 

—J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 

"The  Jessamy  Bride." 
A  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.    GLYNN,    NEE  HORNECK. 
"  There  was  Kauffmana  beside, 
And  the  Jessamy  bride." 
"And  you  went  once  with  myrtle  crowned!" 
You  once  were  she  for  whom 
Poor  Goldsmith's  gentle  genius  found 

That  name  of  jasmine  bloom. 
How  strange  it  seems  I    You  whom  he  love*d, 

You  who  were  breathing — vital — 
Not  feigned  in  books — for  us  have  proved 

Scarce  but  a  fragrant  tide; 
A  shape  too  shadowy  far  to  stand 

Beside  the  girl  Primroses — 
Beside  the  dear  old  Vicar,  and 

Our  more-lhan- brother,  Moses  I 
We  can  not  guess  your  voice,  who  know 

Scamp  Tony's  view-halloo  ; 
For  us  e'en  thin  Beau  Tibbs  must  show 

More  palpable  than  you  ! 
Yet  some  scant  news  we  have.     You  came, 

When  that  kind  soul  had  fled  ; 
You  begged  his  hair ;  you  kept  his  name 

Long  on  your  lips,  'tis  said ; 
You  lived — and  died.      Or  when  or  how. 

Who  asks?    This  age  of  ours 
But  marks  your  grass-grown  headstone  now 
By  Goldsmith's  jasmine  flowers  ! 

— Austin  Dobson. 

Kyrifle. 
A  rose  in  her  hand,  a  rose  in  her  breast, 
A  rose  for  the  pillow  her  cheek  has  pressed — 
The  sun  must  shine  though  the  rose  is  shed, 
And  I  must  five  though  she  is  dead. 

The  nightingale  sings  on  as  loud 
Although  they  wind  her  in  her  shroud; 
The  garden  stays  where  the  flowers -have  fled, 
And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead. 

Each  month  had  seemed  a  summer  weather 
Could  we  have  braved  each  month  together ; 
But  winter's  come  while  the  rose  is  red, 
And  I  must  five  though  she  is  dead. 

We  vowed  that  none  should  part  us  ever — ■ 

Ah,  God  1   the  foolish,  poor  endeavor  1 

She  could  not  stay  though  she  were  wed, 

And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead.    — May  Probyn. 


Apparent  Pictures. 
r. — the  wood-haunter's  dream. 
The  wild  things  loved  me,  but  a  wood-sprite  said  : 
"  Though  meads  are  sweet  when  flowers  at  morn  uncurl. 

And  woods  are  sweet  with  nightingale  and  merle. 
Where  are  the  dreams  that  flushed  thy  childish  bed? 
The  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow  thou  wouldst  wed ! " 
I  rose,  I  found  her — found  a  rain-drenched  girl, 
Whose  eyes  of  azure  and  Umbs  of  roseate  pearl 
Colored  the  rain  above  her  head. 

But  standing  by  the  Rainbow  Spirit's  side 

I  saw  no  more  the  Rainbow's  lovely  stains ; 
To  her  by  whom  the  glowing  heavens  were  dyed 

The  sun  showed  naught  but  dripping  woods  and  plains  ; 
"  God  gives  the  world  the  Rainbow,  her  the  rains." 
The  wood-sprite  laughed:   "Our  seeker  finds  a  bride." 

II.— THE  FERRYMAN. 
[He  who  takes  the  devil  in  his  ferry-boat  mast  row  Mm  across  the  sound. — 
Old  English  Pr<merb.\ 

The  boatman  sat  with  brawny  arms  embrowned, 
Steadying  the  wherry  as  it  rocked  afloat  ; 
The  "  Dark  Knight"  came,  and  on  his  shield  and  coat 
Symbols  of  doom  and  hell's  devices  frowned. 
He  leaped  aboard.     "Wilt  row  to  Devil's  Ground 

For  gold?"    The  man  sat  dumb  with  choking  throat 
"  Who  finds  the  devil  in  his  lerry-boat 
Must  row  him,"  said  his  soul,   "across  the  sound." 

To  Devil's  Ground  he  rowed,  a  sulphurous  coast ; 
"  Alight,"  said  then  the  knight,  "'tis  here  we  dwell." 
"  Nay,  Dark  Knight,  nay,  though  here  my  boat  hath  crossed, 
1  asked  thee  not  aboard."     "Thou  rawest  well: 
Who  ships  the  devil  is  not  always  lost, 

But  lost  is  he  who  rows  him  home  to  helL" 

—Theodore  Watts. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


G.  P.  R.  James's  record  is  beaten  by  that  of  the  Polish  novelist,  J.  J. 
Kraszewaki,  who  is  credited  with  the  production  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety  novels. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  framed  a  collection  of  caricatures  of  himself, 
clipped  from  the  comic  papers,  which  is  already  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Disraeli  cartoon  collection  of  Punch, 

Young  Daniel  Boone,  a  great-grandson  of  the  explorer  of  Kentucky, 
delivers  parcels  for  one  of  the  great  Broadway  firms  of  New  York  on 
a  salary  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 

Bismarck  is  not  a  good  orator.  He  coughs,  stammers,  and  stops  for 
the  right  words,  and  often  becomes  involved  in  sentences  which  seem 
almost  interminable.     When  he  writes  his  style  is  idiomatic  and  graceful. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  has  bought  a  house  in  New  York  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  pen,  No.  361  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  which,  like  a 
good  husband,  he  has  promptly  given  to  his  wife,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
pects to  end  his  literary  days. 

"During  a  recent  storm  at  Greenville,  South  Carolina,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "Mr.  C.  B.  Lewis — 'M.  Quad' — wrote  at  mid- 
night a  two-column  newspaper  letter  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning." 
Probably  he  wrote  it  with  a  lightning-rod. 

Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  who  for  many  years  past  has  rendered  so  many 
services  to  British  seamen,  is  soon  to  receive  Irom  the  seamen  of  New 
South  Wales  a  solid  silver  model  of  a  three-masted  vessel,  weighing 
forty-five  ounces,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard. 

A  caller  recently  found  Oscar  Wilde  in  Paris  lounging  luxuriously  in 
an  arm-chair,  attired  in  a  green  velvet  jacket,  salmon-colored  neck- 
cloth, burnt  sienna  knee-breeches,  and  red  stockings.  At  the  back  of 
his  head  was  a  tiger-skin,  and  strewn  about  in  studied  disorder  lay  a 
score  of  yellow-covered  novels. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  probably  did  not  altogether  enjoy  the  grand 
gala  night  of  the  Berlin  festivities,  being  compelled  to  wear  a  very  heavy 
uniform  and  dolman,  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Skeggs  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  In  lact,  he  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  had  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  late  Louis  Veuillot,  the  eminent  Paris  journalist,  fought  three 
duels,  and  each  time  received  a  bullet  in  his  coat,  but  suffered  no  bodily 
harm.  In  his  first  affair  the  bullet  spoiled  the  fine  new  coat  he  had  put 
on  for  the  occasion,  and  he  grieved  much  thereat.  To  console  him, 
his  friends  presented  to  him  a  handsome  black  velvet  redivgotede  duel, 
which  he  wore  in  the  two  subsequent  encounters. 

"Mrs.  Lester  Wallack,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "is  the  sister 
of  Millais,  the  great  English  painter,  and  comes  ot  an  excellent  family. 
Wallack  ran  off  with  her  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  advertised 
himself  largely  by  his  brilliant  stroke.  He  was  then  an  ensign  in  the 
English  army,  and  it  was  his  army  life  which  gave  him  the  English 
lingo  that  he  has  always  used  with  such  unction  since.  He  was  born  in 
Varick  Street,  New  York,  but  his  father  sent  him  to  England  to  school, 
whence  he  went  into  the  army." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  hears  from 
a  trustworthy  source  that  the  Pope  has  decided  that  in  future  no  Irish 
priest  who  has  taken  any  part  in  any  political  agitation  shall  be  named 
to  the  rank  of  bishop.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the  Irish  prelates  has 
greatiy  annoyed  Leo  XI11.  He  says  that  in  no  country  throughout  the 
world  do  Catholics  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  religious  liberty  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  to  turn  against  the  government  of  the  realm  is 
both  contrary  10  the  spirit  of  the  church  and  very  ungrateful. 

Among  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  royalty  is  the  lack  of  privacy 
accorded  to  it ;  and  royal  personages  are  Irequently  in  the  habit  of  se- 
curing this  privacy,  when  on  a  journey,  by  traveling  incognito.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  are  now  passing  through  England 
in  this  way  ;  and  are  said  to  be  enjoying  themselves  like  two  children 
let  out  of  school  Though  it  is  well  known  who  they  are,  by  a  conven- 
ient fiction  this  knowledge  is  not  utilized ;  and  even  Queen  Victoria 
has  given  no  official  recognition  of  their  visit  to  her  dominions. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  like  all  other  authors,  is  once  in  a  while  made 
to  feel  the  sharp  goad  of  criticism.  A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  attacks  him  quite  savagely  for  having  denationalized  himself, 
so  to  speak.  He  has,  it  seems,  laid  aside  the  spectacles  with  which  the 
traditional  Southerner  looks  at  the  rest  of  the  universe.  This  is  an  un- 
pardonable offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic.  "  Mr.  Cable,"  he  says,  has 
been  "  pandering  to  the  tastes  of  his  Northern  patrons  and  admirers  " ; 
and  so  his  works  of  fiction  are  infused  with  a  spirit  of  satire  and  ridicule 
against  Southern  civilization. 

Major  Burke,  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  is  a 
very  ambitious  journalist.  He  has  a  good  newspaper  property  in 
New  Orleans,  but  he  sighs  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  He  contem- 
plates establishing  a  paper  at  Dallas,  Texas,  which  he  will  run  by  spe- 
cial wire  from  New  Orleans,  supplying  his  own  news  and  editorials  each 
night  Dallas  is  a  good  railroad  point,  and  the  enterprise  promises 
welL  But  this  is  not  all.  His  great  scheme  is  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  also  to  be  run  by  special  wire.  This  is  a  more  doubtful 
plan,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  yet  a  sufficient  English-speak- 
ing population  in  that  city  to  support  a  daily  paper.  That  he  cherishes 
such  plans  as  these,  however,  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  development 
of  American  ideas  in  the  southwest. 

A  curious  story  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  has  just  come  to  light  When 
he  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  he  offered  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sionership  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  a  cer- 
tain peer,  who,  in  reply,  wrote  four  long  pages  setting  forth  numerous 
reasons  against  his  acceptance,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  fines  de- 
clared his  willingness  to"  take  the  office.  Now,  as  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  has  said.  Lord  Derby  was  notoriously  indolent  He  only  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  letter,  and  concluding 
from  them  that  his  correspondent  wished  to  decline  the  honor,  at  once 
offered  the  commission ership  to  another  man,  who  immediately  accept- 
ed it  Of  course  the  first  candidate  was  furious,  and  also  dreadfully 
bewildered  ;  but  both  he  and  Lord  Derby  died  witfiout  finding  out  how 
the  mistake  occurred. 

Senator  Lapham  was  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  recently,  and  related  to 
his  acquaintances  there  many  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  when, 
forty-five  years  ago,  he  tramped  through  that  State  carrying  one  end  of 
a  surveyor's  chain.  "  The  first  solid  satisfaction  I  ever  got  out  of  Mich- 
igan," he  said,  "  came  about  in  this  way :  I  was  taken  sick  with  bilious 
fever  at  Tecumseh,  and  a  doctor,  whose  name  I  don't  remember,  came 
to  visit  me  in  a  little  hut  where  I  lay,  with  bark  for  a  roof,  and  which 
leaked  terribly  during  every  storm.  The  fellow  poured  calomel  into 
me  until  I  was  nearly  dead.  Finally,  Doctor  Spaulding,  of  Sylvania, 
came  and  cured  me.  Well,  the  fellow,  whose  name  I  can't  recall,  pre- 
sented a  bill  of  sixty-three  dollars  for  nine  visits.  I  paid  him  in  money 
on  the  wild-cat  bank  of  Clinton,  and  the  day  after  I  paid  him  the  bank 
busted.  That's  the  only  real  satisfaction  I  ever  experienced  in  Michi- 
gan, and  I  think  of  it  now  with  pleasure,  for  he  salivated  me  terribly." 

Baron  Tauchnitz  sends  none  of  his  publications  to  England  except  as 
presentation  copies  to  the  authors  themselves.  Carlyle  once  wrote  jest- 
ingly to  him  demanding  copies  of  the  "  Friedrich " :  "Friends  accept 
it  from  me  as  a  distinguished  gift  not  attainable  otherwise."  For  the 
services  which  the  publisher  rendered  to  the  promotion  of  English  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  for  his  benevolent  efforts  for  society,  Tauchnitz  was 
created  a  baron  in  i860,  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
honored  with  orders  and  decorations.  In  his  castle  at  Klein zschocher, 
near  Leipzig,  the  chief  attraction  of  which  is  the  library,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  the  two  thousand  and  more  volumes  of  the  "  edition,"  the  baron 
enjoys  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  rural  retirement.  By  will  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  he  is  Peer  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Saxon  Parliament, 
and  by  the  English  government,  appointed  Consul-Gen  era!  for  Saxony. 
Of  his  two  sons,  Bernard  and  Paul,  the  latter  is  an  e  Prus- 

sian army  ;    the  former  has  already  been    mentions- 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm,  which  he  entered  in  1 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Another  Gossipy  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 

Dear  Argonaut  :  Those  of  our  haut  ton  who  have  been 
in  haste  to  leave  town  for  the  country  will  surely  have  found 
their   anticipated  out-door  pastimes  somewhat  marred  by 
the   continuous   drizzle  of  the   past  week.     Rain,  however 
gladdening  to  the  farmer's  heart  and  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try generally,  is  a  sad  dampener  of  social  festivities,  and  the 
old  adage,  "  a  pursuit  of  pleasure  under  difficulties,"  becomes 
a  reality  to  the  people  who  travel  dark,  muddy  streets  and  ca- 
tarrhal atmosphere  in  attending  the  different  recent  recep- 
tions, concerts,  and  Modjeska's  opening  night.     San  Fran- 
cisco has  always  been  noted  for  a  brilliant  showing  of  society 
people  on  "  first  nights,"  and  Monday  evening  at  the  Bald- 
win verified  the  reputation,  as  beauty  and  fashion  were  out 
in  full  force.     Indeed,   so   many  of  one's  friends  filled  the 
dress-circle  and  boxes  it  seemed  like  a  social  event  as  well 
as  a  welcome  to  the  distinguished  artiste.     Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening  the  two  Mesdames  Coleman,  ?nlre  et  belle •- 
Jille,  held  their  second  and  last  reception  prior  to  departing 
for  San  Rafael.     The  day  being  damp  and  uninviting,  fewer 
calls  were  made  during  the  afternoon  than  the  week  previous. 
The  younger  portion  of  society,  however,  made  up  for  it  in  the 
evening  by  taking  advantage  of  a  chance  for  a  last  dance,  and 
kept  the  fun  going  in  an  informal  way  till  quite  late.     The 
Coleman-Blanding-Tevis  connection  is  so  large  the  families 
themselves  make  a   good-sized  party,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  young  people  had  all  the  incidents  of  the  delightful  visit 
just  paid  to  San  Rafael,  under  the  chaperonage  of  charming 
Mrs.  Lou  Haggin,  to  talk  over  and  over  again.     Said  visit 
proved  such  a  successful  undertaking,  I  hear  the  experiment 
will  be  repeated  with  a  larger  party  in  the  month  of  July. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman,  too,  promises  no  end  of  a  good  time 
this  summer  in  the  shape  of  garden-parties,  picnics,  etc., 
being  highly  delighted  with  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  fashiona 
ble  visitors  to  the  little  village  in  which  the  Colemans  have 
ever  taken  so  lively  an  interest.     Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  has 
begun  her  "musical  teas"  on  Sunday  evenings  over  there, 
but  the  guests  have  so  far  been  confined  to  friends  stopping 
in  the  house.     The  pretty  daughters  of  Colonel  Julian  Mc- 
Allister have  decided  to  spend  the  coming  summer  with  some 
of  their  relatives  in  the  East,  whither  they  depart  very  soon. 
The  chime  of  wedding-bells  still  lingers  in  the  air,  notwith- 
standing the  season  is  so  far  advanced.     Of  the  weddings  on 
the  tapis,  one  is  already  un  fait  accompli — that  of  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne's  niece,  Miss  Hattie  Rice,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Smith 
■ — which  took  place  last  evening  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church.     The  nuptial  knot  was  tied  by  the  pastor,  Reverend 
C.  D.  Barrows.     The  church  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour, 
although  the  wedding  party  did  not  appear  until  half  past 
eight  o'clock,  Mr.   Samuel  Mayer  in  the  interim  indulging 
the  audience  with  strains  from  the  organ.     The  floral  decor- 
ations were  profuse  and  beautiful,  heavy  wreaths  and  arches 
being  the  special  feature,  from  the  middle  of  which  depended 
a  large  horse-shoe  of  bright  flowers,  in  its  centre  hanging  the 
letter  R.     Considering  that  the  crowd  in  the  church  was 
composed  exclusively  of  wedding  guests  admitted  by  card,  1 
thought  the  style  ot  costume  rather  informal.     Here  and 
there  a  white  cloak  or  light  feather  appeared,  but  the  general 
effect  was  sombre.     The  bride  was  not  attended    by  any 
bridesmaids  other  than  two  little  girls.     The  cortege  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw,  and  six  ushers.     Among 
the  guests  in  the  church  I  noticed  the  David  Browns,  Crock- 
ers,  Sandersons,  Smiths,  Drury  Melones,  McLaughlins,  Gil- 
ligs,  Wilsons,  Woosters,  Bassetts,  Requas,  Heads,  and  many 
others;  truly  "too  numerous  to  mention."    After  the  cere- 
mony a  small  gathering  of  intimate  friends  was  received  by 
the  bride  and  groom  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt, 
Mrs.  Towne,  Mr.  Towne's  health  precluding  a  more  elabor- 
ate entertainment.     Next  week  is  set  for  the  Slade-Newhah 
wedding,  when  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance this  season  in  the  role  of  bridesmaid,  and  I  hear 
her  costume  is  to  be  something  bewitching.     Then,  in  July, 
will  come  the  great  Catholic  weddings,  Miss  Daisy  Parrott 
and  Miss  Belle  Wallace  being  the  brides,  and  Messrs.  Doug- 
lass Dick  and  Mervyn  Donahue  the  prospective  grooms.     A 
friend  of  the  family  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  is  an  idea 
of  making  the  Donahue  nuptials  a  double  affair.     If  pend- 
ing negotiations  reach  a  successful  issue  brother  and  sister 
will  be  mated  au  meme  temps.  Baron  Schroeder  being  the 
party  of  the  fourth  part.     There  is  a  whisper  afloat,  which  1 
may  as  well  give  you  as  we  are  on  matrimonial  subjects,  to 
the  effect  that  an  engagement  will  soon  be  declared  between 
a  bright-eyed  "sole  daughter  of  the  heart  and  house"  ol 
one  of  our  leading  physicians,  and  a  son  ot"  an  equally  well- 
known  lawyer  and  ci-devant  politician.     I  do  not  vouch  ior 
its  truth,  though  I   think  it  quite  probable,  as  the  families 
have  long  been  tied  in  friendship's  bands.     Mrs.  Savage  has 
returned  to  us  at  last,  as  bright  and  charming  as  ever.    Mrs. 
Sam  Mayer,  too,  is  home  again  from  European  wanderings, 
and  Mrs.  Bixbee  from  her  trip  to  New  York  ;  and  in  July 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  will  return  from  the  East.     So  the 
Fair  divorce  case  is  an  open  secret  at  last.     Everybody  has 
been  whispering  about  it  for  some  tune  but  now  that  the  first 
gun — so  to  speak^has  been  tired  in  the  serving  of  the  legal 
papers,  gossip  will  doubtless  run  riot  over  the  affair,  as  it  did 
over  the  case  of  attempted  blackmail  by  purloined  letters 
a  while  back.    What  a  field  San  Francisco  society  is  for  sen- 
sations— isn't  it  ?    The  health  of  Alex.  Sharon  being  in  such 
an  uncertain   state,  he  has  been   obliged   to   abandon  his 
charge  of   our  big  Palace,  and   Mr.  William  Sharon   has 
placed  ex-Sheriff  Sedgwick  in  charge,  in  his  place,  some  say 
only  temporarily,  in  the  hope  that  his  nephew  will  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  resume  his  duties.     Speaking  of  the  Sha- 
rons  reminds  me  that  Fred  is  credited  with  matrimonial  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  a  young  lady  of  San  Mateo  County. 
You  know  the  old  saying  about  such  things  :  "  In  the  spring 
a  young  man's  fancy,"  etc.  Bavardin. 

The  Smith-Rice  Wedding. 
On  Wednesday  evening  occured  the  wedding  of  Miss  Hattie  Rice 
(niece  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne)  to  Arthur  Smith,  of  this  city.     The  ap- 
proach to  the  First  Congregational  Church  was  canopied  and  canvased. 
The  decorations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  altar,  being  of  the  most 
■  '---^iit   description.      The  floral  arch,  which   took  the  place  of  the 
ion  white  ribbon  in  designating  the  reserved  seats  for  immediate 
-:,  and  through  which  the  bridal  party  passed  on  entering,  was  an 


achievement  of  the  florist's  art.  It  was  surmounted  by  the  interwoven 
letters  S.  and  R.,  in  solid  colors.  The  gate  at  the  foot,  which  opened 
to  admit  the  favored  ones,  was  a  lovely  conception  in  flowers,  arranged 
with  wondrous  skill  and  exquisite  taste.  The  floral  bell,  suspended 
from  the  arch  at  the  altar  and  under  which  the  ceremony  took  place, 
was  surmounted  by  a  monogram  of  scarlet  pinks  and  two  fluttering 
white  doves.  It  was  composed  wholly  of  tea  roses  and  marguerites, 
softened  by  sprays  of  maiden-hair ;  the  clapper  being  a  solid  mass  of 
marguerites.  The  organ  revery  improvisation  of  Sam  Mayer  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  ceremony  was  most  effectively  rendered,  and, 
with  less  delay  than  usually  attends  these  ceremonies,  the  march  from 
the  "  Prophet  "  announced  the  approach  of  the  bridal  party.  All  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  little  figures  in  blue  and  pink  who  led  the  proces- 
sion— Miss  Birdie  Rice  and  Miss  Amy  Requa.  The  ushers  were  Messrs. 
Crocker,  Worden,  Casey,  Cushing,  Belden,  and  Grant.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Rice  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  were  followed  by  the 
bride  and  groom.  The  ceremony,  performed  by  Doctor  Barrows,  was 
short  and  impressive,  after  which  the  party  adjourned  to  their  rooms  at 
the  Palace,  where  only  a  select  number  of  intimates  were  present,  the  re- 
cent illness  of  Mr.  Towne  precluding  all  idea  of  a  formal  wedding  re- 
ception. The  bride  was  arrayed  in  a  costume  composed  of  heavy  white 
ottoman  silk  and  ottoman  brocade,  the  front  being  of  the  silk  elaborately 
trimmed  with  duchesse  lace.  The  waist  and  court  train  were  com- 
posed of  the  brocade.  The  corsage,  cut  square,  was  trimmed  with  the 
lace,  and  surmounted  by  a  bouquet  of  white  lilacs  and  white  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  veil  was  caught  by  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers.  The 
ornaments  were  diamonds.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  was  majestic  in  a  robe 
of  crimson  ottoman  combined  with  light  cherte  in  flowers,  toning  on 
the  overdress.  A  tea-rose  corsage  bouquet  and  diamonds  completed 
the  toilet,  which,  with  the  beautiful  white  "  coif,"  rendered  it  extremely 
effective.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Rice  wore  a  cardinal  silk,  tastefully  combined 
with  cream  ;  cardinal  flowers  and  diamonds  completed  her  dress. 
The  costumes,  many  of  which  were  exceedingly  elegant,  were  mostly 
short.  Among  the  most  noticeable  was  that  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
a  superb  suit  of  black  embossed  velvet  and  open  silk  embroidery,  flow- 
ing sleeves  and  garniture ;  white  bonnet  with  plumes,  and  diamond 
ornaments.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker's  dress  was  simple  and  elegant— a 
light  blue  striped  silk,  trimmed  with  white  applique^ ;  her  golden  hair  in 
a  simple  coil,  confined  by  a  comb  of  brilliants.  Mrs.  Arnold  wore, 
over  a  dress  of  black  ottoman,  a  wrap  of  lilac,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  fringe  of  the  same  color,  a  bonnet  and  plume  of  the  same  shade, 
and  gloves  to  correspond.  Mrs.  Charles  Clayton  wore  black  embossed 
velvet,  and  a  white  bonnet  with  plumes  ;  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  a  garnet 
silk  with  tabliers  of  embroidery,  and  garnet  bonnet  trimmed  with  irides- 
cent beads.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  wore  a  crimson  ottoman,  embroid- 
ered in  silk  of  oriental  shades  ;  bonnet  and  plumes  to  correspond.  Mrs. 
John  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  wore  a  costume  of  terra  cotta  shade,  and 
Langtry  poke  to  match.  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  over  an  elegant  black  cos- 
tume, wore  an  India  wrap  with  a  flower  bonnet,  profuse  in  narrow  vel- 
vet loops,  and  diamond  ornaments.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams  was  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  wrap  and  white  bonnet.  Mrs.  Colonel  Bee  wore  a  wine- 
colored  silk,  elaborately  trimmed,  and  a  white  lace  bonnet  with  pink 
flowers. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Senator  Edmunds  seems  to  be  sharing  the  attentions  which  have 
been  so  spontaneously  accorded  Senator  David  Davis  since  his  advent 
among  us.  He  will  remain  on  the  coast  for  a  couple  of  months,  avail- 
ing himself  of  travel  and  variety  for  recuperation.  Arriving  with  the 
Senator  and  family,  Sunday,  was  the  millionaire  journalist,  E.  B.  Has- 
kell, of  the  Boston  Herald,  W.  S.  Eaton,  a  leading  manufacturer,  and 
Isaac  Bird,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Joining 
Senator  Edmunds  at  Santa  Fe,  the  party  visited  Chihuahua,  Hermo 
sillo,  Guaymas,  and  other  Mexican  points  of  interest.  Mr.  Haskell  is 
stopping  with  his  brother,  D.  C.  Haskell,  who  lives  in  this  cily,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ;  he  will  probably  remain 
ten  days  in  all,  visiting  the  various  places  of  interest  on  his  return. 
Tuesday  Senator  Edmunds  andfamily,  Senator  David  Davis  and  bride, 
and  Mr.  Haskell  were  the  guests  of  Captain  Hooker,  who,  in  company 
with  Major  Jones  and  Lieutenant  Bailey,  made  a  tour  of  the  bay  in  the 
revenue  cutter  Richard  Rush,  Wednesday  they  were  entertained  at 
lunch  at  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association,  and  later,  by  ex-Senator 
Sharon,  at  Belmont.  Senator  Davis  has  been  the  guest  ot  J.  C. 
Flood,  at  Menlo,  returning  from  there  Saturday.  Ex-Governor  Dow- 
ney is  in  the  city  for  the  first  time  since  the  Tehachapi  disaster.  He 
returned  with  Peter  and  Mrs.  Donahue,  who  have  been  with  him  in  Los 
Angeles  during  his  convalescence.  L.  W.  Mix  has  gone  to  Hermosillo, 
Mexico,  to  be  absent  a  month.  Sunday  the  Duke  ol  Newcastle  left  for 
the  East  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  and  her  daugh'er,  Miss  Iza,  the  novel- 
ist, have  taken  their  departure  for  England  without  revisiting  Calilor- 
nia.  Doctor  J.  C.  Tucker  left  Sunday  morning  for  Oregon,  in  company 
with  Commander-in-Chief,  G.  A.  R.,  Paul  Vandevoort  and  Surgeon- 
General  Ames.  Doctor  Tucker  entertained  them  at  dinner  on  the  Fri- 
day previous  to  their  departure.  Mrs.  Doctor  Tucker  will  return  from 
the  East  in  June,  and  take  up  her  residence  in  General  Williams's  man- 
sion, Oakland,  which  the  doctor  has  recently  purchased..  One  of  the 
social  events  of  note  given  in  San  Diego  recently  wasthegerman  at  Hor- 
ton  Hall,  in  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  wile,  previous  to 
their  departure  for  San  Francisco.  Whh  reference  to  the  ante  nuptial 
dinners  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  at  present,  that  given  by  William 
Mayo  Newhall,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother,  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  its  kind.  The  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  family 
and  prospective  bride,  was  restricted  to  the  bridesmaids  and  ushers, 
consisting  of  the  Misses  Flora  Low,  Felton,  Tubbs,  Bessie  Kittle,  Kate 
Bancroft,  and  Hattie  Crocker  ;  Messrs.  George  Crocker,  Nichol,  Grant, 
Hall,  Swift,  and  Walter  and  George  Newhall.  The  table  decorations 
weie  exquisite,  while  the  menu  cards  were  souvenirs  in  hand-painted 
designs,  each  lady  also  receiving  a  choice  basket  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  members  of  our  southern  society  who  have  formed  a  social  and  lit- 
erary club  have  secured  Saratoga  Hall,  and  meet  twice  a  month  ;  aft- 
er concluding  their  literary  exercises  dancing  is  engaged  in  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  may  attend.  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Caileton  Coleman 
held  her  second  reception,  assisted  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  at 
their  residence  on  Taylor  Street.  Many  lriends  were  present  who  were 
unable  to  attend  last  week,  owing  to  the  kettle-drum  given  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  occurring  simultaneously.  The  musicale  at  Mrs.  Judge 
Sanderson's,  Friday,  was  one  of  the  succession  of  hospitalities  which 
have  taken  place  in  their  new  residence.  Among  the  fifty  guests  who 
assisted,  many  of  pronounced  talent  joined  Miss  Sibyl  in  the  rendering 
of  a  choice  musical  programme.  Simultaneously  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  Mrs.  Sanderson  was  another  of  the  same  description  at  Mrs. 
Colgate  Baker's.  The  occasion  was  a  compliment  to  some  Eastern 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duryea,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Mer- 
rill, of  Milwaukee,  and  Messrs.  Robert  and  Sam.  Colgate.  A  number 
of  army  and  navy  officers  were  entertained  at  dinner  on  Friday  by 
Mrs.  David  Brown.  The  affair  was  sufficiently  elaborate  to  be  termed 
a  banquet.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  has  almost  recovered  from  her  severe  ill- 
ess,  and  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  during  the  past 
week.    Mrs.  Faull  will  go  to  Lytton  Springs  for  the  season  next  Tuesday. 


While  working  at  his  mine  near  Tres  Alamos,  a  few  days 
ago,  John  Lyons,  of  Tombstone,  Arizona,  suddenly  found 
himself  in  a  most  unexpected  and  unpleasant  situation.  He 
had  put  in  a  blast,  lighted  the  fuse,  and  just  reached  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  when  he  beheld  four  mounted  Apaches  rapidly 
approaching  with  plain  intent  to  slaughter  him.  To  run  was 
to  be  overtaken,  and  to  stay  was  to  be  blown  to  pieces,  and 
neither  alternative  presented  any  attractions.  Mr.  Lyons 
hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  dropped  behind  a  heap  of 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  At  that  moment  the  blast 
exploded,  and  a  volley  of  stones  and  de"bris  flew  into  the  air 
with  a  thundering  report.  The  Indians,  who  had  made  sure 
of  their  victim,  were  so  amazed  and  terrified  at  this  miracu- 
lous interference  that  they  wheeled  and  galloped  away, 
screaming  like  fiends,  and  Mr.  Lyons,  who  had  not  been 
struck  by  a  single  one  of  the  rocks  which  fell  all  around  him, 
made  quick  time  to  Tres  Alamos. 


I  think  it  was  a  mistake  for  Modjeska  to  open  in  "  Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur."  The  Eastern  papers  have  talked  so 
much  of  her  Rosalind  that  there  was  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
it.  Not  so  with  "  Adrienne."  It  has  never  been  a  very  pop- 
ular play  in  English.  It  is  not  so  "  Frenchy  "  as  many  other 
plays  which  are  more  successful,  but  it  abounds  in  allusions 
which  many  people  do  not  comprehend.  To  thoroughly  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  "Adrienne"  one  must  needs  be  con- 
versant with  much  of  the  history  of  that  day,  with  the  story 
of  the  actress's  life,  with  the  character  of  the  dashing  and 
unscrupulous  De  Saxe,  and  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
Come'die-Francaise.  Who,  for  example,  can  appreciate  old 
Michonnet's  burning  desire  to  be  a  "societaire,"  when  they 
do  not  know  what  a  "socie'taire"  is?  Why,  I  suppose  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  audience  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Theatre  Franr^ais  and  the  Come'die-Fran- 
caise. I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  actors  do  not,  by  the 
way  they  use  the  two  phrases. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  know  all  about  the  soci- 
ety of  that  day  the  play  must  doubtless  be  an  interesting  one. 
To  those  who  know  that  Adrienne  was  the  friend — or  let  us 
say,  in  this  case,  "chere  amie" — of  Voltaire,  there  is  an 
added  attraction  in  seeing  her  thus  upon  the  stage. 

The  character  of  De  Saxe  is  barely  outlined  in  the  play. 
How  meagre  it  is,  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  brilliant 
life  can  tell.  The  play  abounds  in  allusions,  too,  which  if 
not  unintelligible  must  be  at  least  baffling  to  many.  When 
Adrienne,  for  example,  merrily  mocks  him  for  his  spelling, 
there  are  few  who  know  that  his  phenomenal  orthography 
has  passed  into  history.  I  remember  seeing  some  of  it  once, 
and  a  line  or  two  of  it  sticks  to  my  memory.  It  was  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  his  wife,  and  it  would  seem  from  it  that  they 
quarreled  in  a  thoroughly  matrimonial  manner  :  "Un  homme 
comme  moy  ne  se  lesse  pas  treter  aussi  eindignemans  que 
Vous  le  fete."     Phonetic,  but  peculiar. 

The  romantic  attachment  of  Adrienne  for  Saxe,  though 
pretty  in  the  play,  was  marred  by  some  slight  infidelities. 
For  example,  when  he  escaped  from  the  Russian  and  Polish 
troops  at  Courland,  and  returned  to  Paris,  he  found  her  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  Count  d'Argental.  But  the  hon- 
ors were  easy,  for  he  had  been  as  unfaithful  to  her  as  she  to 
him.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  many  know  that  the  famous 
George  Sand  was  descended  from  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Saxe  by  an  opera  singer? 

Modjeska's  English  has  not  improved  since  she  went  away. 
I  had  hoped  it  had,  for  she  is  a  most  charming  actress,  and 
I  would  not  willingly  note  even  that  slight  blemish  in  her. 
Slight  ?  Nay,  not  so.  It  is  a  grave  defect.  When  one's  at- 
tention is  continually  diverted  from  the  point  the  actress  is 
making  by  a  foreign  intonation,  accent,  inflection — call  it 
what  you  will — a  large  part  of  the  artist's  hold  upon  the  au- 
ditor is  lost. 

Many  people  will  deny  this,  and  say  that  they  can  rise 
superior  to  any  such  trifles  as  a  foreign  accent. 

I  do  not  believe  them.  In  my  opinion  such  persons  are 
not  superior  to  the  common  herd,  but  only  more  mendacious. 


It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the 
redwood  groves.  It  was  by  a  winding  river,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  morning  in  May.  It  was  near  a  village  which  the 
gentle  natives  call  by  the  classic  name  of  "  Siumptown." 
Epicurus  and  I  finished  our  country  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  lit  our  cigars,  and  strolled  down  to  the  river  bank,  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  hiring  of  a  boat  and 
boatman  to  convey  us  to  a  point  some  miles  farther  down. 
We  iound  one.  It  was  the  village  ferryman.  He  made  his 
living  by  carrying  the  honest  granger  from  bank  to  bank  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  head. 

"  Can  you  take  us  down  to  such  a  point  ?  "  we  asked. 

"Wall,  I  dunno.     'Spect  I  could." 

"  Is  there  water  enough  all  the  way  ?  " 

"  Wall,  I  dunno.     I  hain't  never  ben  down  the  river." 

[The  river,  I  may  mention,  although  in  some  places  forty 
or  fifty  feet  deep,  in  others  broadens  out  lor  several  hundred 
yards,  and  is  very  shallow.] 

"  You  think  we  can  get  down,  however?" 

11  Wall,  I  dunno.     I  'spect  ye  can." 

So  we  started. 

Our  Charon  was  a  lean,  lank,  and  cadaverous  individual 
— the  typical  countryman.  His  jaws  were  sunken,  his  face 
was  agueish.  Saleralus  biscuit  and  bad  cooking  had  battled 
effectively  with  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  We  of  the  city, 
who  by  all  the  canons  should  be  jaded  and  weak,  were  bet- 
ter men  than  he.  In  fact,  he  had  to  go  and  get  a  drink  be- 
fore he  had  vitality  enough  to  start. 

Down  the  river  we  swept,  the  rapid  current  bearing  us  on 
much  more  effectually  than  our  boatman's  oars.  The  Rus- 
sian River  is  a  beautiful  stream.  The  shores  are  lined  with 
trees  of  many  kinds — among  them  oak,  laurel,  and  madrono, 
and  the  lofty  hills  on  either  side  are  densely  covered  with 
redwoods.  Drooping  boughs  of  willow  hang  over  the  stream, 
and  trail  through  the  bright  green  water.  Every  now  and 
again  we  come  to  a  mighty  tree  which  has  fallen  into  the 
river,  its  roots  having  been  washed  out  by  the  winter  rains. 
Sometimes  these  fallen  giants  lie  in  such  ways  as  to  make 
riffles,  the  running  of  which  requires  some  little  skill.  This 
skill  is  not  supplied  by  our  boatman,  for  he  apparently  knows 
nothing  about  the  river,  and  very  little  about  a  boat.  Fort- 
unately, Epicurus  was  born  on  a  river,_and  floated  ashore. 
Hence  he  steeers  our  craft  through  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages with  a  skill  which  excites  the  admiration  of  Charon. 

"  I  hain't  ben  used  to  boats  but  a  little  while,"  he  explains. 
"Ye  see,  I  was  brung  up  where  there  want  no  watter.  But 
I've  larned  it,"  he  continued,  with  much  pride. 

On  the  heels  of  this  remark  he  requested  Epicurus  (who 
weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  to  "set  over  a  little." 
Inasmuch  as  the  boat  was  cranky  as  a  canoe,  and  Epicurus 
had  been  carefully  trimming  ship  ever  since  he  sat  down,  he 
demanded,  not  unreasonably,  to  know  why. 

"Wall,  ye  see,"  explained  Charon,  "  I  pull  a  good  deal 
stronger  with  my  right  hand  than  with  my  left,  and  I  want 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  boat  furderdown  in  the  watter." 

Epicurus  complied,  and  the  right-hand  side  was  put  "Juicier 
down." 

I  watched  the  straining  boatman  with  interest.     He  la- 
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bored  manfully.  His  stroke  was  apparently  a  combination 
of  a  whaleman's  stroke  and  that  of  a  man-of-war's  man.  It 
was  composite,  but  extraordinary. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  I  asked  him,  "  that  you  do  not  have 
your  oars  to  fit  your  boat  ?  They  are  too  long.  If  they  were 
shorter  you  could  pull  much  better." 

"  Wall,  I  dunno,"  he  replied,  reflectively  ejecting  some  to 
bacco  juice  ;  "  ye  see,  them  oars  wasn't  made  for  this  here 
boat." 

"  But  you  could  fix  them  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Yas,  but  I  don't  never  git  no  time." 

His  case  was  hopeless.  Epicurus  and  I  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled  compassionately. 

*** 

We  reached  our  destination.  Here  we  bade  the  boatman 
wait  for  us  a  couple  of  hours.  Epicurus,  who  is  thoughtful, 
asked  hjm  if  he  didn't  want  to  fish  while  waiting,  and  o0ered 
him  some  tackle.     The  river,  by  the  way.  was  full  of  fish. 

"  Wall,  I  dunno,"  said  Charon.  "  Ye  see,  I  hain't  got  no 
bait." 

"  Go  and  kick  over  one  of  those  rotten  logs  and  get  some 
worms,"  growled  Epicurus,  wrathfully.  "  Take  the  bellies  of 
some  of  these  minnows.  D — n  it,  man,  do  you  expect  us  to 
get  bait  for  you  ?  Perhaps  you'd  like  us  to  dig  and  scour 
some  worms."  And  with  this  satirical  remark,  Epicurus 
strode  up  the  hill. 

Charon  gazed  after  him  with  a  certain  thoughtful  stolidity, 
not  unmingled  with  surprise.  Then  he  turned  and  contem- 
plated the  tackle.  Then  he  looked  at  the  river,  where  the 
fish  were  jumping  every  few  moments.  Then  he  rolled  up 
his  coat,  placed  it  on  the  warm,  sun-bathed  sandbank,  laid 
his  head  upon  it,  and  instantaneously  went  to  sleep.  So  we 
left  him.     And  so  we  found  him  when  we  returned. 

If  Charon  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  down  the  river,  his 
struggles  in  getting  up  were  something  frightful.  Epicurus 
compassionately  took  an  oar  at  the  stern,  and  alternately 
poled  and  paddled  over  the  more  difficult  passages.  It  was 
humiliating  to  meet  a  family  coming  skimming  down  the 
stream  in  a  dugout.  Their  little  craft  glided  over  the  water 
like  a  bird  floating  through  the  air.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  was  anything  comic  about  it  or  not,  but  I  was  infinitely 
amused  at  this  paddling  family.  The  father  sat  in  the  stern 
with  a  big  paddle,  and  the  youngest  in  the  bow  with  a  little 
paddle.  Between  were  the  other  members  of  the  family,  all 
of  assorted  sizes  and  with  various  sized  paddles,  all  paddling 
away.  Meeting  them  there  on  the  lonely  river,  with  not  a 
human  habitation  in  sight,  with  mountains  rising  on  either 
side,  it  seemed  quite  primeval.  They  might  have  been  abo- 
rigines. But  they  were  not.  For  we  asked  Charon  about 
them,  and  he  replied  : 

"  It's  a  family  that  lives  down  the  river  a  piece.  Them  is 
old  Flannigan  and  his  boys  and  gals." 

We  gazed  enviously  on  the  flying  Flannigan  family  in  their 
dugout,  and  such  was  the  discontent  their  speed  caused  us 
that  we  decided  to  get  out  of  the  boat  and  walk.  We  re- 
munerated Charon  for  his  labors,  and  left  him.  There  was 
a  slight  appearance  of  uneasiness  about  him  as  we  parted.  I 
think  he  feared  that  without  his  passengers  he  would  be  un- 
able to  get  back.  His  fears  were  almost  realized,  for  we 
subsequently  saw  him  from  a  high  bluff  engaged  in  pulling 
for  dear  life  up  a  swift-rushing  riffle,  and  going  down  stream 
at  a  very  lively  gait.  He  became  discouraged,  however,  and 
we  saw  him  get  out,  and  wade  up  the  shallower  shore  of  the 
river,  pulling  his  boat  after  him. 

We  are  both  of  the  belief  that  he  is  pulling  yet. 


I  am  rather  fond  of  going  to  benefits.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  generally  very  bad,  but  then  they  are  frequently  very 
amusing.  So  when  there  were  twoof  them  announced  for 
last  Sunday,  inasmuch  as  it  was  too  rainy  to  do  anything 
else  I  proceeded  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  day  by  going  to 
the  theatre. 

The  Graver  benefit  at  the  Baldwin  was  not  very  amusing. 
It  was  bad,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not  bad  enough  to  be  funny. 
The  Alma  Stanley  benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  however, 
more  than  repaid  me  for  my  trouble.  It  was  a  perfect  dream 
of  badness — a  nightmare,  as  it  were. 

A  large  audience  filled  the  immense  house.  The  audience 
was  in  the  best  of  humors,  and  the  gallery  was  on  the  most 
affable  terms  with  the  actors.  The  size  of  the  house  was  not 
adapted  to  the  voices  of  the  performers,  many  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  amateurs.  As  a  result,  most  of  them  were  in- 
audible. When  they  failed  to  accede  to  the  persistent  cries 
of  "  louder"  from  the  gallery,  the  gods  adopted  the  humorous 
expedient  of  applauding  them  as  soon  as  they  opened  their 
mouths.  This  plan  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  audience, 
and  furnished  many  of  the  actors  with  opportunities  for  per- 
fecting themselves  in  pantomime. 

The  bright  particular  star  of  the  evening  was  one  "  Mr. 
Edward  Adams,  female  impersonator."  Mr.  Edward  Adams 
made  his  appearance  about  ten  o'clock.  He  shot  out  on  the 
stage  as  if  from  a  catapult,  and  proceeded  to  sing  "  I  know 
an  eye."  In  the  middle  of  the  second  line  he  was  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  applause.  Not  at  all  disconcerted,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Adams  gracefully  acknowledged  this  tribute,  and  con- 
tinued. Struck  with  astonishment  at  his  composure,  his 
weird  make-up,  and  his  still  weirder  voice— smitten  with 
remorse  at  his  firmness  under  "guying" — the  audience  grew 
quiet.  Mr.  Edward  Adams  continued  his  song.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  stanza  there  was  an  interruption.  The 
green  baize  curtain  began  slowly  to  descend. 

A  perfect  howl  of  laughter  burst  from  the  audience,  and 
the  singer  turned  around.  He  dodged  the  curtain,  getting 
on  the  outside  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  laughter  subsided  the 
imperturbable  Adams  continued  his  song.  He  finished  it  at 
last,  and  amid  the  ironical  cheers  of  the  house  made  his  way 
to  the  side.  When  he  made  his  bow  and  attempted  to  leave 
the  stage,  he  found  it  impossible.  He  was  repudiated  by 
the  player  folk.  Those  behind  the  curtain  were  holding  it 
firmly.  Here  Mr.  Adams's  composure  gave  out.  Suspended 
thus  like  Mohammed's  coffin  'twixt  heaven  and  earth— with 
the  audience  yet  not  of  them,  of  the  players  yet  not  with 
them— Mr.  Adams  swore  roundly.  A  struggle  ensued,  and 
he  at  last  managed  to  get  off  the  stage,  a  raving,  foaming  man. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  large  "floral  trib- 
ute" which  attracted  much  attention.  The  donor  was  in 
attendance,  and  listened  with  gratified  smiles  to  the  com- 


ments excited  by  the  flowers  and  the  inscription  which  they 
bore.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Maloney,  some- 
times called  by  vulgar  persons  "  Sconchin."  The  inscription 
upon  the  flowers  was  as  follows  : 

"TO  ALMA. 
I  send  this  offering  sweet  for  thee, 
But  long  before  thy  hand  it  touch 
I  know  that  it  must  withered  be, 
But  yet  reject  it  not  as  such. 
For  I  have  held  this  tribute  dear 
Because  it  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here.        fames  j. 

Maloney. " 
*** 
The  peculiar  shoes  which  some  of  the  women  are  wearing 
now  under  the  name  of  "  Langtry  Bals  " — and  which  shoes 
are  very  startling  affairs  upon  the  female  foot,  having  tooth- 
nick  toes,  and  being  laced  with  gaudy  strings — remmd  me  of 
the  tribulations  of  a  certain  young  friend  of  mine  whom  I  shaU 
call  Gommeux.  When  Gommeux  last  returned  from  Paris  he 
left  his  measure  with  a  New  York  shoemaker,  and  directed 
him  to  send  the  latest  Lhings  in  foot-wear  when  he  ordered  a 
pair  of  shoes.  He  was  rather  disappointed,  however,  in  re- 
ceiving ordinary  shoes,  which  differed  in  no  respect  from 
those  made  by  the  common  San  Francisco  shoemaker.  He 
wrote  an  incisive  letter  to  his  cordwainer,  bidding  him  give 
him  something  in  the  latest  style.  In  a  week  or  so  he  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  things  which  dazzled  him.  The  lowers  were 
of  black  patent  leather  ;  the  uppers  of  red  patent  leather. 
They  were  laced  with  tan-colored  strings,  and  these  strings 
were  twined  through  lovely  eyelets  and  hooks  of  brass. 

They  were  very  pretty,  so  Gommeux  thought,  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  when  he  put  them  on  he  presented  a 
general  impression  of  Feet. 

However,  he  put  them  on,  and  sallied  forth. 
I  will  not  relate  his  experiences  on  his  way  to  his  office. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  such  that  when  he  reached  there 
he  did  not  emerge  again  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  his  lunch  sent  in.  He  debated  the  advisability  of  taking 
a  cab  to  go  home  in.  But  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  lack  of 
nerve,  and,  taking  heart  of  grace,  he  sallied  forth. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  a  couple  of  squares  when  his  cour- 
age oozed  out  of  his  finger-ends.  The  attention  he  excited 
was  altogether  too  much  for  him.  He  slunk  up  the  hill,  and 
determined  to  go  through  Chinatown.  He  got  up  as  far  as 
Stockton  Street,  and  then,  having  dazzled  the  heathen  eye 
with  his  gorgeous  foot-gear,  he  thought  he  would  lurk  through 
Stockton  Street.  As  he  stealthily  stole  along  that  quiet 
thoroughfare,  he  was  horrified  at  meeting  on  the  corner  of 
California  a  car  crowded  with  passengers,  among  them  several 
of  his  acquaintances.  To  add  to  his  misery,  the  car  stopped 
on  the  corner,  and  the  passengers  on  the  dummy  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  his  feet.     They  saw  those  feet  and  smiled. 

He  got  home  at  last,  and  climbed  out  of  his  beautiful 
boots.  He  swore  many  horrid  oaths.  He  flung  them  into 
the  ash-barrel. 

However,  he  was  hasty.  This  was  some  months  ago.  Had 
he  kept  them  he  could  have  worn  them  now,  for  they  are  to 
be  seen  upon  the  feet  of  many  negro  minstrels,  and  some  of 
the  few  dudes  we  possess  wear  them,  and  lovely  woman — at 
least  some  lovely  women  —  encase  their  tootsey- wootsies 
therein. 

Although  the  shoes  are  gone,  their  memory  remains. 
Gommeux  has  received  from  facetious  friends  the  title  of 
"  Young-Man-Afraid  of-His-Feet." 


The  Paris  Tam-Tam—a.  journal  which  frankly  declares 
that  it  is  edited  especially  for  lunatics — suggests  the  follow- 
ing story  as  an  agreeable  method  of  amusing  a  social  gath- 
ering : 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  tangled  labyrinths  of  a  Sicilian  forest, 
was  the  lair  of  a  band  of  brigands.  One  evening,  gorged  with  blood 
and  pillage,  the  captain,  Tinero,  said  to  his  lieutenant : 

"  Glasio,  wilt  thou  relate  one  of -thy  terrible  tales  of  blood,  at  which 
the  imprisoned  traveler  shudders  and  turns  sick  ?  " 

"Willingly,  my  captain,"  replied  Glasio,  and  he  began  : 

"Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  tangled  labyrinths  of  a  Sicilian  forest, 
was  the  lair  of  a  band  of  brigands.  One  evening,  gorged  with  blood 
and  pillage,  the  captain,  Foraso,  said  to  his  lieutenant : 

"  'Fulhando,  wilt  thou  relate  one  of  thy  terrible  tales  of  blood,  at 
which  the  imprisoned  traveler  shudders  and  turns  sick  ? ' 

"  '  Willingly,  my  captain,'  replied  Fulhando,  and  he  began  : 

"  *  "  Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  tangled  labyrinths  of  a  Sicilian  for- 
est, was  the  lair  of  a  band  of  brigands.  One  evening,  gorged  with 
blood  and  pillage,  the  captain,  Bobtalo,  said  to  his  lieutenant,  Strate- 
flusho : 

Etc.,  etc.  This  pleasing  story  may  be  continued  by  the 
narrator  until  his  friend's  bodies  have  grown  cold. 


At  the  Bush  Street  they  are  playing  one  of  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's pieces,  "  Friend  and  Foe."  Inasmuch  as  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Alsace,  and  the  play  hinges  on  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  one  wonders  not  unnaturally  how  "  Mr.  W.  J.  Scanlan, 
the  famous  Irish  comedian,"  gets  into  it.  It  was  explained 
to  me  by  a  playwright. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "Campbell  wrote  the  play  with  all 
the  characters  as  French  or  German,  but  when  he  sold  it  to 
Scanlan,  who  is  an  Irish  comedian,  he  changed  the  hero 
from  an  Alsatian  to  an  Irishman,  and  wrote  in  the  Irish  part." 

If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  carp  at  this  as  being  in- 
artistic and  violating  the  dramatic  unities,  I  will  content  my- 
self by  replying  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  making  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  That  answer  will  be  convincing — 
in  America. 

Aside  from  the  absurdity  of  his  part  and  his  play,  Mr. 
Scanlan  is  not  half  bad.  He  has  a  pleasant  voice,  sings  ap- 
parently to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  and  dances  still 
more  to  their  satisfaction.  I  fail  to  understand,  however, 
their  enthusiasm  over  his  "  Peek-a-boo  "  song.  The  specta- 
cle of  an  athletic  Celt  grinning  through  the  back  of  a  chair 
at  an  audience,  and  saying  "peek-a-boo"  at  intervals, 
varying  it  by  repeating  the  same  remark  at  full  length  on 
the  floor,  regarding  the  audience  the  while  through  the  legs 
of  a  table,  is  to  me  peculiar,  but  not  pleasant. 


I  had  gone  a-fishing.  I  may  remark  that  I  am  not  what 
is  called  an  enthusiastic  fisherman.  If  the  fish  bite,  I  am 
pleased.    But  if  they  do  not,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 


become  a  howling  lunatic  in  consequence.      I  treat  fish  as  I 
do  other  animals — even  humans — with  phi'osophy. 

There  is  one  noint,  however,  about  which  I  am  always 
particular  when  I  ?o  a-fishing.  It  is  that  I  have  a  good 
lunch.  The  exhausted  frame  of  the  piscator  requires  nutri- 
ment— not  only  solid  but  fluid.  Hence  I  always  see  that 
there  is  plenty  of  provender  stowed  away  m  my  creel,  to- 
gether with  a  pint  of  v-ine — claret  or  champagne,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  my  finances. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  my  companion  and  myself 
were  each  provided  with  a  pint  of  champagne.  I  fished 
down  stream  ahead  of  him,  and  I  caught  nothing.  Did  I 
get  angry  ?  Not  I.  I  thought  pleasantly  of  two  things- 
first,  that  I  had  so  disturbed  the  stream  that  he  would  not 
catch  anything  either,  and,  second,  that  I  was  getting  up  i\ 
splendid  appetite  for  lunch.  When  I  reached  a  favorable 
spot.  T  ramped.  It  was  in  a  little  nook,  overhung  by  trees, 
and  hv  'he  <;ide  of  a  deep  pool.  There  was,  too,  a  large  flat 
stone  which  would  serve  excellently  well  as  a  table.  I  took 
out  from  my  basket  the  viands,  and  spread  them  upon  thtt 
groaning  stone.  Then  I  took  the  bottle  of  champagne,  tied 
a  string  around  its  neck,  and  sunk  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ice-cold  pool.      Then  I  prepared  to  open  a  box  of  sardines. 

"Ah,"  I  mused,  waving  my  can-opener  in  the  air,  "how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher  !  There  are  men  who 
would  be  so  nettled  at  this  little  mishap  of  the  fish  not  biting, 
as  to  lose  their  appetite  for  lunch.  It  is  not  so  with  me.  In 
fact  there  are  very  few  things  that  can  ruffle  me.  I  pride 
myself  upon  my  superiority  to  trifles." 

I  finished  opening  the  sardine  box,  and  prepared  to 
take  my  wine  from  its  natural  cooler.  I  carefully  lifted  it 
by  the  string.  How  delightful  it  looked  as  it  slowly  rose  to 
the  surface  through  the  crystal  water  !  In  anticipation  I  al 
ready  tasted  it.  I  tantalized  myself  by  holding  it  thus  for  a 
moment. 

Oh,  horror  !  Oh,  misery  !  Oh,  despair  !  The  accursed 
string  slipped  from  the  neck,  and  the  bottle  rolled  back  to 
the  bottom.  Fortunately  it  did  not  break.  My  heart  had 
stopped  beating  for  a  moment. 

I  began  to  fish  for  that  bottle.  It  was  too  deep  for  me  to 
reach  it,  and  unless  I  fished  it  up  I  would  have  to  strip  and 
dive  for  it.  I  made  ingenious  loops,  and  with  line  and  sink- 
er I  fished  longer  and  more  ardently  than  ever  I  fished  for 
trout.  At  last — oh,  victory  !— I  caught  it.  Slowly  it  rose — 
slowly,  slowly — cautiously  I  extended  my  hand  toward  it ;  I 
got  my  fingers  upon  it ;  it  was  within  my  grasp  ;  it  was  mine. 

At  this  moment  the  string  slipped,  the  bottle  fell  to  the 
bottom.     This  time  the  bottle  struck  a  stone.     It  broke. 


Language  does  not  contain  words  to  express  my  feelings. 
Long  I  sat  there  gazing  upon  what  had  once  been  a  bottle. 
I  reviled  the  universe.     Like  Job,  I  am  afraid  I  blasphemed. 

But  a  sound  of  crackling  twigs  smote  upon  my  ear.  It 
was  my  companion  making  his  way  through  the  dense  foliage 
overhanging  the  stream.  An  inspiration  flashed  across  me. 
I  at  once  assumed  a  sweet  and  pleasing  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. I  said  nothing  of  my  loss.  Like  the  Spartan  boy 
with  the  wolf  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  I  was  silent  in  my  suf- 
fering. 

I  spoke  him  fair.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  not  tired  and 
hungry.     He  admitted  that  he  was. 

"Sit  down,"  said  I,  "sit  down,  and  we  will  lunch  together. 
I  will  open  your  sardines  for  you.  I  am  already  fixing  my 
lunch,  and  I  might  as  well  do  both  at  the  same  time." 

He  sat  down — poor,  unsuspecting  Piscator  1 — and  with  a 
fierce  joy  I  opened  his  fish-basket.  Ha,  ha  !  It  was  there. 
With  trembling  hands  I  removed  it.  He  did  not  notice  me. 
He  was  fanning  himself  with  his  dilapidated  fishing-hat.  I 
stealthily  uncorked  his  bottle — with  a  muffled  pop  as  it  were. 
I  lifted  it  to  my  lips.  For  a  moment  I  paused  ere  the  foul 
deed  was  consummated.  But  only  for  a  moment — in  anoth- 
er the  bottle  was  empty. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scene  that  followed.  Sometimes 
even  now  I  wake  up  in  the  night,  with  the  old  feeling  of  hor- 
ror upon  me — the  feeling  that  I  am  a  thief.  I  shall  feel  the 
pricks  of  conscience  to  my  dying  day. 

However,  I  got  the  wine.  Zulano. 


Mrs.  Langtry,  says  the  New  York  Tribune^  should  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  the  comparatively  small  audience 
which  greeted  her  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  other  evening,  in- 
dicated a  lack  of  interest  in  her  on  the  part  of  the  public 
there.  Oh,  no  !  It  merely  showed  that  the  proverbial 
thrift  and  ingenuity  of  Yankeeland  are  by  no  means  on  the 
decline.  Meriden  folks  were  bound  to  see  her,  but  they 
didn't  propose  to  make  themselves  bankrupt  by  so  doing. 
So  they  formed  syndicates  of  about  twenty  persons  each, 
and  each  syndicate  bought  one  admission  ticket.  The  first 
man  (by  lot)  of  the  syndicate  went  in  and  gazed  at  her  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  went  out  and  gave  his  return  check 
to  number  two,  who  in  turn  went  in  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  gave  his  check  to  number  three,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
members  of  the  syndicate  had  feasted  their  eyes  upon  the 
Lily.  In  this  way  the  actress  really  played  to  more  people 
than  the  theatre  would  have  seated,  although  at  no  time  did 
the  house  seem  more  than  half  full. 


William  Muldoon,  the  famous  wrestler,  who  has  come  here 
with  the  Modjeska  troupe  to  play  Charles  the  Wrestler  in 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  has  found  himself  confronted  with  Donald 
Dinnie,  the  champion  of  Scotland.  A  challenge  has  passed 
between  them,  and  a  match  has  been  arranged.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  place  next  week.  "  An  Unknown"  is  also  backed 
by  P.  J.  Hogan  against  Muldoon,  to  wrestle  in  his  favorite 
Greco-Roman  style,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  de- 
posit of  fifty  dollars  being  made.  The  preliminaries  for  this 
match  are  being  arranged. 


Mr.  C.  Dunham,  of  Hartford,  has  been  troubled  with  rats 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Dunham  thought  he  would  see  if  he 
could  get  his  cat  to  kill  a  rat.  He  caught  one  and  shut  it  in 
a  barrel  with  a  cat.  The  second  day  after  he  looked  in,  and 
the  cat  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  barrel  and  the  rat  on 
the  other.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  cat  was  sit- 
ting very  contentedly,  with  the  rat  perched  upon  her  back, 
apparently  enjoying  himself. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW  YORK    THEATRICAL    AFFAIRS. 


'Flaneur's"  Weekly  Budget. 


Madame  Modjeska  is  one  of  those  feminine  theatrical 
stars  who  make  a  pile  of  money,  but  who  do  not  amass 
riches  in  a  hurry.  I  was  talking  to  her  the  other  day  on  the 
subject  of  her  fortunes.  She  related  to  me  her  experience 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  a  week  of  local  prayer  and  absti- 
nence. Lawrence  Barrett  had  preceded  her  by  one  week, 
and  had  netted  several  thousand  dollars,  but  he  had  not  the 
prescribed  sanctity  of  the  Cleveland  community  to  contend 
against.  Modjeska  opened  in  the  most  prayerful  week  out 
of  the  fifty-two,  and,  as  she  described  it,  even  her  dear  friends 
pleaded  church  demands  as  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  her 
charming  stage  performances.  I  had  given  her  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  estimable  Cleveland  folk,  but  they  were 
church-bound,  and  sent  her  handsome  bouquets  of  flowers, 
accompanied  with  regrets  that  under  the  circumstances,  etc., 
they  could  not  attend  the  theatre. 

Modjeska,  although  of  a  naturally  pious  turn  of  mind  her- 
self, lamented  this  stale  of  affairs  at  Cleveland  during  "prayer 
week."  She  had  only  cleared  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  one 
week.  I  suggested  that  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  week,  on 
an  average,  was  a  fair  income.  She  demurred,  and  said  that 
what  she  called  good  business  was  a  net  profit  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week,  which  she  made  as  rule.  Madame 
Modjeska  laughed  heartily  when  I  suggested  that  at  that 
rate  she  ought  to  be  a  millionaire,  or  something  very 
like  it,  and  said  that  with  all  her  liberal  incomes  she  had 
many  necessary  expenditures  which  the  outside  world  knew 
little  about,  and  that,  although  she  had  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  to  lay  by  for  her  own  old  age,  she  did  not  con- 
sider herself  a  wealthy  woman. 

I  learned  from  a  friend  of  hers  how  many  demands  Mad- 
ame Modjeska  has  on  her  purse,  She  supports  her  aged 
mother,  and  has  recently  purchased  her  a  beautiful  residence 
in  Warsaw.  She  provides  liberally  for  her  son,  who  is  study- 
ing to  be  an  engineer  in  Paris,  and  she  is  paying  the 
artist  expenses  of  the  education  of  two  nieces  in  London, 
whose  bills  for  all  kinds  of  artistic  studies,  besides  "  school " 
bills,  are  by  no  means  light.  But  Madame  Modjeska  is  al- 
ways happy  in  knowing  that  she  is  so  well  appreciated  in 
this  country  ;  that  such  appreciation  means  so  much  money  ; 
and  that  the  more  successful  her  engagements,  so  much  the 
more  she  has  to  expend  in  the  good  works  she  has  under- 
taken. 

It  is  well  known  that  Madame  Modjeska  will  be  under  her 
own  management  next  season,  or  at  least,  strictly  speaking, 
under  the  management  of  her  husband,  Count  Bozenla.  She 
will  have  almost  an  entirely  new  company.  She  has  recently 
engaged  a  young  Englishman  named  Dawson,  the  son  of  an 
■  English  clergyman.  He  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
from  Lord  Denbigh,  and  as  she  found  the  young  man  had 
considerable  talent  she  engaged  him.  Ion  Robertson,  who 
has  recently  been  with  the  Ada  Deas  company,  will  be  her 
stage  manager.  Robertson,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
over  a  year,  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Lon- 
don dramatic  critic,  Joe  Knight.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
well-known  actor,  artist,  and  aesthete,  Forbes-Robertson,  of 
London,  and  also  of  Norman  Forbes,  at  present  of  Madame 
Modjeska's  company.  Apropos  of  Modjeska,  Wyndham 
and  other  stars  are  going  under  their  own  management  next 
season. 

Mapleson,  in  his  speech  at  the  Academy  of  Music  the 
other  night,  said  :  "The  management  of  an  Italian  opera 
company  is  not  a  bed  of  roses."  He  is  a  man  of  vast  expe- 
rience in  this  line  of  business,  and  certainly  ought  to  know. 
I  was  in  the  ante-room  adjoining  his  sanctum  at  the  Acad- 
myon  Monday,  and  in  about  ten  minutes'  time  I  resolved 
that  I  would  never  aspire  to  become  an  operatic  impres- 
sario.  There  were  in  the  lobby  men  waiting  to  be  paid  off, 
and  Mapleson  was  in  for  a  heavy  afternoon  of  it ;  persons 
calling  every  two  or  three  minutes,  some  wanting  money, 
others  tickets,  others  engagements,  and  so  on.  Ravelli,  who 
was  billed  to  sing  in  "Alda"  in  the  evening,  comes  in  with 
firem  his  eye.  He  won't  sing  at  the  benefit.  Why  not? 
Because  Mapleson  has  docked  him  a  week's  salary  (five  hun- 
dred dollars)  for  being  sick  and  incapacitated  from  work  for 
some  time  when  on  the  road. 

"You  pay  me  for  that  week  and  Fll  sing  to-night,"  is  Ra- 
velli's  kind  proposal. 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  is  Mapleson's  rejoinder. 
'  Now,  will  you  sing  for  me,  or  will  you  not  ?" 

"Jamais,"  is  Ravelli's  hasty  reply. 

"  All  right,  then  clear  out,"  says  Mapleson,  but  in  the  more 
polite  French  of  "Allez-vous  en." 

Then  there  is  a  hunt  for  Clodio,  who  is  persuaded  to  sing 
at  the  benefit.  Then  Signor  Lolli  looks  in,  in  a  casual  sort 
of  way,  to  say  that  his  wife,  Madame  Scalchi,  can't  sing  in 
'Aida"  in  the  evening,  as  she  has  to  sing  next  day  at  Bos- 
ton. Mapleson  is  for  an  instant  nonplussed;  but  he  soon 
rallies,  makes  some  arrangement  with  Lolli,  who  goes  away 
smiling,  and  the  result  is  that  Scalchi  does  sing  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Such  was  ten  minutes  of  Mapleson's  sanctum  experience  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  he  seems  to  thrive  on  twelve  hours  a 
day  of  it. 

Signor  Lolli,  Madame  Scatchi's  husband,  was  strolling 
around  the  Academy  lobby  on  Monday  afternoon,  awaiting 
news  of  the  Patti  contract  with  as  much  nervous  anxiety  as 
a  t  ourtn  Ward  politician  awaits  the  election  returns.  "  Ah 
who  will  have  Patti,  Abbey  or  Mapleson,  you  think?"  he 
said  to  me  'You  don't  know  ?  Ah,  I  hope  the  American 
will  beai  the  Englishman  now,  and  every  time.  I  would  give 
worlds  ,f  Abbey  would  get  Patti.  He  is  a  great  manager. 
He  always  paid  my  wife  very  much  more  than  Mapleson 

Before  nightfall  Signor  Lolli's  spirits  drooped  somewhat, 
but  I  saw  him  and  Mapleson  taking  a  glass  of  sherry  to- 
gether to  the  health  of  Patti  at  the  Academy  bar,  and  Lolli 
seemed  to  be  getting  well  over  his  disappointment! 

An  English  actor  by  the  name  of  Wilton  recently  gave  a 
benefit  performance,  at  the  Turf  Club  Theatre,  of  "  Our 
-boys,  with  the  assistance  of  some  charitable  members  of 
he  dramatic  profession.  The  tickets  of  admission  set  forth 
usst  ivlr.  Wilton  hailed  from  the  London  Criterion,  Lyceum, 
cty,  and  other  prominent  theatres.     I  was  not  at  the  per- 


formance, but  I  saw  Wilton  the  next  day.  He  was  little 
better  dressed  than  a  Union  Square  tramp,  and  was  appar- 
ently in  a  condition  bordering  on  "jim-jams."  He  said  he 
was  worth  one  hundred  dollars  a  week  in  any  company,  had 
been  in  this  country  two  months,  and  had  had  bad  luck.  He 
had  just  pawned  his  overcoat,  he  said,  to  meet  some  obliga- 
tions at  the  Turf  Club  Theatre — which,  he  claimed,  showed 
his  honesty,  as  he  might  have  eloped  with  the  receipts.  I 
felt  sorry  for  his  condition  in  every  way,  for  he  has  the  ad- 
dress of  an  English  gentleman,  and  is  of  fine  physique  and 
handsome  face.  I  advised  him  to  brace  up  at  once,  tell  his 
tale  to  some  respectable  New  York  manager,  and  look  out 
for  a  small  engagement,  which  would  be  more  profitable  than 
risking  benefit  entertainments.  I  further  advised  him,  if  he 
couldn't  brace  up,  and  do  something  of  this  sort,  to  appeal 
to  the  St.  George's  Society  or  the  Actor's  Fund,  to  send  him 
home  again.     I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  ("  Galatea  "  was  disappointing  as  far  as  the 
woman  herself  was  concerned,  but  somewhat  encouraging 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  by  which  I  mean  she  looked  by 
no  means  as  beautiful  as  the  animated  statue  as  she  has  in 
society  roles.  But  her  acting  has  improved  tenfold.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Langtry  has  in  her  the  germs  of 
a  very  fair  comedy  actress.  She  was  greeted  by  a  full  house 
at  extra  rates,  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  enthusiasm. 
She  was  received  coldly  from  beginning  to  end,  and  scarcely 
got  a  hand  of  applause.  In  posing  as  the  statue,  she  was 
not  exactly  ungraceful,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  staluesque- 
ness  about  her  that  contrasted  ill  with  Mary  Anderson's 
posing.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  her 
here,  as  you  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
in  San  Francisco.  She  goes  there  accompanied  by  Freder- 
ick Schwab  and  Freddie  Gebhardt.  The  general  impres- 
sion among  forty-nine  millions  of  people  in  America  is  that 
Schwab  is  a  cad  and  Gebhardt  an  ass.  However,  you  can 
form  your  opinion  about  them  when  they  arrive. 

The  retirement  of  A.  M.  Palmer  from  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  was  a  surprise  to  everybody.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  manager  in  America  to  elevate  dramatic  art, 
and  he  is  a  posiiive  loss  to  the  stage.  He  has  been  singu- 
larly reticent  since  his  retirement,  and  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  get  any  of  the  particulars  of  his  withdrawal  other 
than  that  he  desired  full  swing,  and  would  not  be  hampered 
by  a  partner.  This  excuse  does  not  hold  good,  however,  for 
Sheridan  Shook  was  the  most  agreeable  partner  any  man 
could  desire.  He  got  less  than  one-third  the  receipts,  and 
had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  management.  He  came  for- 
ward when  Palmer  was  in  financial  straits  and  helped  him 
out.  The  price  Mr.  Palmer  received  was  only  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  ;  little  enough,  it  seems,  for  a  man  who  has 
made  such  a  tremendous  reputation  for  the  theatre.  When 
he  first  took  the  house  it  was  a  variety  theatre,  with  not  the 
best  reputation  in  the  world.  That  was  in  1S72,  when 
Palmer  had  come  fresh  from  his  position  as  librarian  in  the 
Mercantile  Library.  He  at  once  turned  it  into  a  legitimate 
theatre  and  began  his  season  with  the  play  of  "  Agnes,' 
which  ran  one  hundred  nights.  This  was  followed  by  "The 
Geneva  Cross,"  "  Rose  Michel,"  "  The  Two  Orphans," 
"The  DanichefTs,"  "A  Celebrated  Case,"  and  "Daniel 
Rochat."  These  plays  are  familiar  to  every  one  in  the 
United  States.  Each  one  of  them  has  seen  from  one  to 
two  hundred  nights,  and  several  have  been  performed  during 
an  entire  season. 

Mr.  Palmer,  through  his  own  energies,  collected  the  fore- 
most stock  company  in  the  United  States,  and  he  says  that 
the  cause  of  the  rupture  between  himself  and  Mr.  Shook  is 
his  inability  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  company.  His 
leading  man,  Charley  Thome,  died,  but  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Union  Square  Theatre  before  his  demise,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  was  very  much  censured  for  allowing  him  to  go.  The 
fact  is,  that  Thorne  was  crazy  to  star,  and  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  remain  in  a  stock  company.  Palmer  said  he 
scoured  the  whole  world,  and  could  not  find  a  man  capable 
of  filling  a  leading  position  in  the  Union  Square  Theatre. 
The  only  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  competent  was  Charles 
Coghlan,  and  he  was  so  well  fixed  in  London  that  he  would 
not  come  to  America  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  a  week. 
Then  Mr.  Palmer  allowed  Sara  Jewett  to  leave  him.  She, 
too,  wanted  to  star,  and  her  ambition  is  to  be  gratified,  as 
she  is  to  go  out  on  the  road  at  the  head  of  a  new  dramatic 
combination,  under  the  direction  of  Steele  Mackaye.  Mr, 
Palmer  abruptly  discharged  De  Belleville  when  the  damn- 
ing facts  about  his  marriage  to  three  women  and  his  brutal 
treatment  of  them  came  to  light.  For  this  again  the  man- 
ager was  censured  by  a  number  of  people  in  the  dramatic 
profession  ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  justified  in  his  action,  for 
De  Belleville  was  proved  to  be  a  man  who,  aside  from  the 
fact  of  his  marrying  three  women  and  deserting  them  one 
after  the  other,  had  repeatedly  beaten  them  so  that  they  had 
to  be  put  under  physicians'  care. 

These  three  losses  to  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Mr. 
Shook  considered  irreparable.  Palmer  thought  they  could 
be  replaced  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  man,  but  Shook 
was  thoroughly  disheartened.  Then  it  was  that  they  agreed 
to  separate.  This  is  Palmer's  story,  but  there  would  still 
seem  to  be  something  behind  it.  The  facts  will  come  out  in 
due  course  of  time,  no  doubt.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  May  3,  1883. 


A  copy  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  volume  of  hymns  lately 
reached  one  of  the  Turkish  postoffices  in  Armenia  to  the 
the  address  of  an  American  missionary.  A  London  Daily 
News  correspondent  said  that  the  book  had  to  pass  under 
the  eye  of  Buckhsheesh  Effendi,  the  Governor-General's 
factotum,  who  knows  a  few  words  of  English.  He  was  all 
the  sharper  on  this  occasion,  because  he  had  very  recently 
passed  by  inadvertence  a  book  consisting  of  letters  from  one 
of  the  New  York  papers,  the  author  of  which  roundly  de- 
nounced the  misgovernment  he  had  witnessed  in  Armenia 
during  the  campaign  of  1877.  And  this  volume  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  quarter  as  the  present  hymn-book. 
"  Dogs,"  exclaimed  Buckhsheesh  Effendi,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves.  "'Hold  the  Fort!'  What  fort?  Treachery, 
as  I  live  !  May  Satan  seize  them!"  They  were  patriotic 
songs  for  the  use  of  the  Armenians,  those  hymns,  and  the 
musical  notation  proved  it ;  and  that  particular  song,  "  Hold 
the  Fort  ! "  was  cut  out  by  order  of  Buckhsheesh,  and  the 
expurgated  volume  sent  to  its  destination. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


In  "The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World"  Doctor  M.  K.  Scher- 
merhorn  has  prepared  a  work  which  will  he  valuable  in  comparative 
references.  It  consists  of  selections  of  the  most  devotional  and  ethical 
portions  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures,  together  with 
similar  selections  from  other  ancient  scriptures  of  the  world,  such  as 
from  Buddha,  Plato,  Epictetus,  the  Arabic,  and  others.  It  is  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Max  Muller,  the  philologist.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft 
price,  53, 

Miscellany :  The  "George  Eliot "  in  the  "  Famous  Women  "  series 

published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  has  gone  into  a  second  edition. 

The  Round  Robin  novel,  "  Fanchette,"  is  attributed  to  Mr.  John  Esten 

Cooke. Some  Massachusetts  amateurs  are  playing  Mr.  Howells's 

little  comedy,  "The  Sleeping-Car. " The  last  literary  work  per- 
formed by  the  late  Reverend  Derwent  Coleridge — the  last  surviving 
child  of  the  poet— was  the  completion  of  the  edition  of  his  father's 
poems,  which  his  sister  had  begun.  Though  a  writer  of  taste  and  abil- 
ity his  contributions  to  literature  were  few. 


For  nineteen  successive  years  the  late  Frederick  Martin  prepared 
"The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  but  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  last  Jan- 
uary he  died,  leaving  his  family  in  extremely  destitute  circumstances. 
To  aid  them  Mr.  Gladstone  has  started  a  subscription,  and  many  prom- 
inent Englishmen  have  stepped  forward  to  their  aid.  The  volume  for 
1883  has  been  prepared  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  and  in  a  manner  which  bears 
most  favorable  comparison  to  the  work  of  former  years.  The  great 
value  of  this  volume  as  a  reference  book  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3. 

"  The  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  "  were  prepared 
for  publication  by  her  husband,  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  designed 
to  have  them  published  after  his  death.  He  submitted  the  result  to  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  John  Carlyle,  and  James  A.  Fronde,  the 
historian.  The  first  two  died,  however,  and  hence  the  responsibility 
devolved  on  Mr.  Fronde.  He  has  therefore  edited  the  letters,  and  they 
now  appear  in  two  large  volumes.  They  are  a  great  addition  to  the 
famous  letters  of  the  world,  being  life-like  pictures  of  the  every  day  life 
and  experiences  of  a  woman  whose  winning  ways  charmed  all  about 
her.  Her  character  is  best  described  in  the  epitaph  which  Carlyle  wrote 
upon  her  tombstone:  "  In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows 
than  are  common  ;  but  also  a  soft  invincibility,  a  clearness  of  discern- 
ment, and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are  rare.  For  forty  years  she 
was  the  true  and  ever-loving  helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by  act  and 
word  unweariedly  forwarded  him,  as  none  else  could,  in  all  of  worthy 
that  he  did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London,  21st  April.  1886 ;  sud- 
denly snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  light  of  his  life,  as  if  gone  out." 
This  sounds  well,  but  Mrs.  Carlyle  died  a  martyr  to  the  harsh  and 
selfish  treatment  of  probably  one  of  the  meanest  gifted  men  who  have 
lived  since  Francis  Bacon.  Beside  the  two-volume  edition,  the  publish- 
ers have  issued  a  cheaper  edition  from  the  same  plates,  but  in  less  ele- 
gant form.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price  of  two  volumes,  $4  ;  price  of  cheap  edition,  $1.50. 


Announcements  :  After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

works  are  being  retranslated  and  republished  in  France. Some 

notable  announcements  are  made  for  the  popular  series  of  "  American 
Men  of  Letters."  Emerson  will  be  treated  by  Doctor  Holmes;  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  by  Mr.  j.  R.  G.  Hassard,  of  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  by  Mr.  McMaster,  whose  "History  of  the  United 
States  "  has  made  him  immediately  and  justly  famous  ;  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  ;  Edmund  Quincy,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Howard  Gay  ;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  who  knew 
him  intimately  ;  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  by  Mr.  George  L.  Woodbeny,  one 
of  the  best  prose  writers  and  most  competent  critics  among  our  younger 
authors. Mr.  Robert  Grant,  the  author  of  that  flippant  but  popu- 
lar trifle.  "The  Frivolous  Girl."  has  nearly  completed  another  novel. 
The  edition  de  luxe  of  Emerson's  works,  which  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  are  preparing,  is  to  be  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.     More 

than  half  of  that  number  have  already  been  subscribed  for. A 

series  of  papers  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  several  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  will  soon  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  in  a  volume  bearing  the  odd  title,  "From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth." 
Ponkapog  is  a  little  village  not  far  from  Boston,  where  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
his  country  home,  and  Pesth  forms  the  ultima  thule  of  his  journey  ; 
and  between  these  two  points  the  author  finds  numberlesss  picturesque 
scenes  and  odd  adventures  and  characters  to  describe  in  his  charming 
way. 

The  first  volume  of  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  by  John  B.  McMaster,  has  just 
been  issued.  It  differs  from  former  histories  on  this  subject  in  the  fact 
that  it  deals  essentially  with  the  people  and  their  manners  and  customs. 
Other  histories  have  treated  more  especially  of  political  affairs  ;  but  Mr. 
McMaster,  although  giving  full  justice  to  government  matters,  has  also 
discussed  such  topics  as  "  Books  Read,"  "  The  New  England  Farmer," 
"Religion,"  "Newspapers,"  "The  Virginia  Gentleman,"  "Theatres," 
"  Lotteries,"  "  Cock-fighting  and  Racing  in  Virginia,"  and  many  other 
subjects  concerning  which  comparatively  little  is  known  by  the  average 
reader.  Concerning  Boston  homes  in  1784,  he  remarks:  "The  de- 
lightful novels  of  Richardson,  of  Fielding,  of  Smollett,  and  of  Sterne, 
found  no  place  on  their  shelves.  Reading  was  a  more  serious  business. 
'  The  Lives  of  the  Martyrs, '  or  '  The  Dreadful  Effects  of  Popery, '  stood 
side  by  side  with  Vattel's  '  Laws  of  Nations,'  and  Watt  s's  'Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.'  There  might  have  been  seen  Young's  '  Night 
Thoughts,' Anson's  '  Voyages, '  Lucas  on  'Happiness,'  Rollin's  'An- 
cient History,'  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  'The  Letters  of  Junius,'  'The 
Spectator,'  but  not  the  works  of  the  hated  author  of  '  Taxation  no  Tyr- 
anny.' The  young  woman  of  that  day  learned  embroidery,  and  could 
draw  and  paint  ;  knew  less  of  nove^  and  more  of  receipt-books  than 
her  descendants  ;  knew  little  of  French,  nothing  of  German,  and  never 
went  to  a  play  in  her  life.  Many  a  young  damsel  passed  from  girlhood 
to  womanhood  without  ever  having  looked  within  the  covers  of  Shake- 
speare or  Sheridan,  without  ever  having  attended  a  dance,  and  could 
not  tell  whether  the  ace  of  spades  was  black  or  white."  Concerning 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  this  time,  the  author  says:  "The  tomato  was 
not  only  uncultivated,  but  almost  unknown.  Apples  and  pears  were  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  but  none  of  those  exquisite  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  and  assiduous  training,  which  are  now  to  be  had  of  every  green- 
grocer. The  whortleberries  and  strawberries  were  such  as  grew  wild  on 
the  hills,  and  the  best  of  them  could  bear  comparison  neither  in  flavor 
nor  in  size  with  the  poorest  of  to-day.  The  wretched  fox-grape  was  a 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  unknown  to  the  poor.  Oranges  and  bananas 
were  also  eaten  only  by  the  rich,  and  were,  with  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
rarely  seen  ;  for  few  packets  could  then  make  the  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  under  several  weeks.  Since  that  day  our  dinner-tables  have  been 
enriched  by  rhubarb,  head  lettuce,  okra,  cantaloupes,  sweet  corn,  cauli- 
flower, the  egg  plant,  and  many  kinds  of  peaches."  The  description  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature's  attempt  to  suppress  theatres  is  very 
amusing.  Mr.  Findley  invited  the  members  to  read  the  plots  of  the 
average  dramas.  "  Ten  to  one  the  reader  would  find  the  d£nouruent 
in  general  to  be  the  running  away  with  an  only  daughter,  violating  the 
chastity  of  a  friend's  wife,  separating  a  married  pair,  or  putting  matri- 
mony out  of  countenance.  '  At  present  play-writers  are  at  liberty, 
when  they  wish  to  throw  their  audiences -into  fits  of  laughter,  to  make  a 
smutty  joke,  throw  the  ladies  into  confusion,  and  give  the  jessamies  a 
chance  of  tittering  to  show  their  teeth.' "  In  Boston  a  similar  opposi- 
tion was  shown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  Washington's  first  ad- 
ministration that  a  company  of  players  dared  to  show  themselves  in 
town.  The  first  company  of  comedians  that  came  began  their  season 
in  an  old  stable,  and  called  it  "  The  New  Exhibition  Room,"  and  the 
plays  "moral  lectures."  But  when  they  attempted  to  play  "  School  lor 
Scandal "  the  sheriff  broke  up  the  affair,  carrying  off  Sir  Peter  to  jail. 
This  created  such  an  uproar  thai  finally  a  theatre  was  permitted  by  the 
Governor  to  be  built,  and  the  plays  were  resumed.  A  valuable  and  in- 
dispensable feature  of  the  volume  is  its  excellent  index.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


'THROCKMORTON'S    GHOST." 


The  Strange  Story  of  a  Wronged  Woman's  Terrible  Vengeance. 


A  short  paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers 
of  recent  date.     It  ran  thus  ; 

Major  John  R-  Throckmorton  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Louis- 
ville the  other  day.  He  died  some  time  ago  in  a  lonely  hut  on  a  Mis- 
sissippi plantation.  His  last  moments  were  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  Ellen  Goodwin  was  still  shadowing  him.  For  twenty-five  years  the 
woman  followed  him,  and  was  known  in  Louisville  as  Throckmorton's 
ghost.  The  reason  for  this  was  never  known.  It  was  the  popular  be- 
lief that  Throckmorton  had  wronged  her  in  her  youth. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Louisville  newspapers  contained  daily 
accounts  of  the  trial,  or  rather  investigation,  of  a  woman 
named  Ellen  Goodwin.  The  Courier-journal^  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  southwest,  took  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  prosecuting  witness,  Ma- 
jor John  R.  Throckmorton.  In  the  South  there  was,  until 
quite  recently,  a  very  clearly  defined  social  aristocracy,  clan- 
nish and  proud,  between  whom  and  the  people  there  was 
drawn  a  very  distinct  line.  Ellen  Goodwin  belonged  to  the 
people;  Major  Throckmorton  was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  aristocratic  families  in  all  the  Southern  States. 
At  his  instigation,  and  in  his  interest,  a  writ  of  de  lunatico 
inquirendo  was  issued,  Ellen  Goodwin  was  arrested,  and  put 
upon  her  trial  to  establish  her  sanity  and  explain  herstrange 
conduct. 

The  odds  against  her  were  heavy.  Her  conduct  had  been 
most  unprecedented  and  remarkable.  Her  opponent  was 
backed  by  a  powerful  journal,  by  an  influential  society,  by 
able  counsel.  Her  only  support  was  her  alleged  wrongs,  her 
pluck,  and  a  young,  comparatively  inexperienced  lawyer, 
whom  the  court  had  appointed  to  defend  her.  This  is  the 
story  as  told  at  the  trial. 

Twenty-five  years  before  that  date,  and  when  Ellen  Good- 
win was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  talented  girl,  but  of  compar- 
atively humble  origin,  John  R.  Throckmorton  met  her.  She 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  apparently  loved  her.  Marriage 
was  out  of  the  question  with  him,  but  not  the  gratification  of 
bis  base  passions.  She  trusted  him  too  much — she  fell.  He 
soon  tired  of  her  and  her  love.  What  was  to  him  "a  thing 
apart "  had  become  to  this  girl  "  her  whole  existence."  She 
could  not  live  away  from  him,  and  entreated  and  supplicated 
him  to  see  her,  if  only  now  and  then.  For  a  while  he  visited 
her  once  a  week,  then  once  or  twice  a  month,  then  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  he  quit  altogether.  Her  conduct  now 
changed.  She  determined  to  follow  him  through  life,  to  be 
his  shadow,  his  other  self. 

Whether  from  a  spirit  of  hate  or  from  some  insane  de- 
lusion, she  followed  and  tracked  him  for  twenty-five  years. 
She  waited  for  him  in  the  morning,  and  saw  him  come  out 
from  his  door.  She  followed  him  to  his  place  of  business,  to 
his  meals,  to  his  club,  wherever  he  went,  and  patiently 
watched  the  building  that  held  him  until  he  left  it.  He 
could  not  surprise  her  by  beginning  the  day  earlier  than 
usual ;  he  could  not  tire  her  by  ending  it  later  than  was  his 
wont.  If  he  traveled  he  failed  to  elude  her  watchful  eye. 
He  could  not  escape  her,  go  where  and  when  he  might.  For 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  he  was  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  too  faithful  follower.  When  he  dined  or  danced, 
drove  or  walked,  gambled  or  gossiped,  he  knew  that  she 
waited  and  watched  without.  Neither  the  sweltering  heat 
of  summer  nor  the  biting  cold  of  winter,  neither  rain,  snow, 
hail  nor  sleet,  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  could  drive  or  detain 
her  from  her  vigils.  Standing  in  a  doorway  on  some  prom- 
inent thoroughfare,  her  clothes  and  face  weather-beaten  and 
worn,  her  eye  seemingly  listless,  unnoticing  and  apparently 
unnoticed,  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  she  lived  her 
lonely,  miserable  life,  to  thousands  who  saw  her  daily  known 
only  by  the  name  of  "Throckmorton's  Ghost." 

What  were  her  thoughts  as  she  stood,  night  after  night, 
alone  with  her  hate  or  her  love,  and  saw  others  hurrying  out 
of  the  darkness  and  storm  to  comfortable  homes  and  bright 
firesides  ?  Have  they  been  revealed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave?  At  the  investigation  she  appeared  changed  in  dress 
and  manner.  On  the  witness  stand  she  told  the  story  of 
her  love,  her  fall,  her  revenge.  He  denied  evelr  having 
wronged  her,  and  denounced  her  as  insane.  The  jury  be- 
lieved her  and  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  her  sanity. 

The  writer  was  in  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  hear 
the  verdict.  There  was  a  quiet,  deep  sentiment  of  sympathy 
for  the  woman,  which  pervaded  the  crowd,  and  which  found 
vent  in  a  hearty  cheer  when  the  verdict  was  announced. 
This  sympathy,  this  kindly  notice,  this  long  deferred  vindica- 
tion was  too  much  for  Ellen  Goodwin.  After  twenty-five 
years  of  waiting,  she  wept. 

The  judge,  in  dismissing  her,  said  :  "  A  jury  of  your  coun- 
trymen have  declared  you  of  sane  mind.  See  that  you  do 
not,  by  continuingyour  strange  conduct,  disappoint  them." 

For  about  two  years  she  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  court. 
Her  insane  delusion  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  or  her 
spirit  of  revenge  had  been  apparently  satisfied  by  her  com- 
plete vindication.  She  paid  more  attention  to  her  dress,  at- 
tended church  regularly,  and  withdrew  herself  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  Every  one  thought  the  verdict  of  the  jury  a  just 
one,  and  admired  her  pluck  and  persistence,  and  sympathized 
with  her  great  wrong. 

But  this  did  not  last.  After  two  years  of  resting,  she  re- 
turned to  her  former  habit.  Throckmorton  had  become  a  part 
of  her  life.  This  second  crusade  resulted  in  an  assault  by 
Throckmorton,  a  mutual  arrest  and  fine,  and  in  a  second 
trial  for  insanity,  and  a  second  judicial  confirmation  of  her 
sanity.  Her  physical  strength  began  now  to  fail.  Her  frail 
woman's  body,  though  long  sustained  against  the  most  wear- 
ing strain  by  an  almost  superhuman  will-power,  broke  down, 
and  death  ended  her  sentry. 

Four  years  afterward,  far  from  his  hotel  and  club-room, 
from  his  surroundings  of  luxuriant  ease,  in  a  lonely  hut  on  a 
Mississippi  plantation,  Major  Throckmorton  died. 

She,  the  alleged  victim  of  his  fatal  love,  had  passed  away, 
asking  with  her  last  breath  that  the  history  of  her  life  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her  tired  and  worn-out  body. 
He,  the  real  victim  of  her  fatal  love  or  awful  vengeance, 
died  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  her  terrible  presence. 

If  her  story  was  true,  her  revenge  was  complete  and  his 
punishment  great.     If  it  was  false,  his  fate  was  most  cruel. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1883.  H. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  I  heerd  yer  old  mudder  was  dead  ?"  said  Sam  Johnsing 
to  Gabe  Snodgrass,  a  colored  citizen  of  Austin.  "Jes'so. 
She  died  las'  week."  "Was  she  sick  long?"  "No;  she 
jes'  tuck  sick  one  day  an'  died  de  nexV  "Only  sick  one 
day  !     De  Lor1 !  why  dat  was  hardly  wuff  while." 


When  a  New  York  policeman  tried  to  wake  up  a  boy  who 
was  leaning  over  a  railing  on  Broadway,  he  found  that  the 
boy  was  dead.  A  number  of  people  had  noticed  him  at 
different  times  during  the  day,  but  supposed  he  was  a  dis- 
trict telegraph  messenger  going  after  the  doctor. 


A  married  man  in  Rochester,  New  York,  took  a  young 
lady  to  the  theatre  one  night,  and  after  the  first  act  excused 
himself  for  a  moment,  as  he  wanted  to  go  out  to  "  see  a  man." 
He  didn't  come  back.  Instead  of  seeing  a  man,  he  saw  a 
woman.     It  was  his  wife,  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 


A  Washington  man  went  home  the  other  night  and  found 
his  house  locked  up.  After  infinite  trouble  he  managed  to 
gain  entrance  through  a  back  window,  and  then  discovered 
on  the  parlor  table  a  note  from  his  wife,  reading  :  "I  have 
gone  out.     You  will  find  the  key  on  the  side  of  the  step." 


It  was  at  the  Cataract  House  in  Sioux  Falls,  the  other  day. 
A  specimen  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  ushered  into  the 
dining-room  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  polite  steward  took 
hold  of  the  back  of  the  chair  to  push  it  into  place.  The 
guest  looked  around  suspiciously  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room  :  "  By  the  howly 
Moses,  if  yez  jerk  that  chair  from  under  me,  I'll  knock  the 
whole  top  of  yer  head  off  of  yez." 


The  famous  Lord  Chesterfield  had  a  relation,  a  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  pedigree,  which  he 
pretended  to  trace  to  a  most  ridiculous  antiquity.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  one  day  walking  through  an  obscure  street 
in  London,  when  he  saw  a  miserable  daub  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise.  He  purchased  the  painting,  and  having  written 
on  the  top  of  it,  "  Adam  de  Stanhope,  of  Eden,  and  Eve  his 
wife,"  he  sent  to  his  relative,  as  a  valuable  old  family  por- 
trait of  his  remote  ancestors. 


Two  English  sailors  went  ashore  with  their  parrot  in  a 
Japanese  port  to  see  one  of  the  famous  jugglers.  At  every 
trick  one  of  the  sailors  would  say  :  "  Now,  wasn't  that 
clever?  Wonder  what  he'll  do  next?"  After  a  large  num- 
ber of  tricks,  followed  each  time  by  the  same  remark,  the 
juggler  made  a  mistake  and  dropped  a  burning  stick  on  a 
pile  of  fireworks.  The  bombs  and  crackers  exploded,  tore 
off  a  part  of  the  thatched  roof,  dispersed  the  audience  and 
scorched  the  parrot's  tail-feathers.  The  explosion  was 
hardly  over  when  the  parrot  called  out :  "  Now,  wasn't  that 
clever?     Wonder  what  he'll  do  next  ?" 


A  young  man  at  Glasgow,  Iowa,  was  taken  in  the  other  day 
and  done  for  by  a  new  trick.  He  laid  a  wager  with  a  stran- 
ger that  the  latter  would  not  woo,  win,  and  marry  a  young 
lady  whom,  with  his  companion,  he  had  seen  arrive  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  living.  The  latter  introduced  himself  to 
the  damsel,  she  smiled  upon  his  suit,  a  minister  was  called 
in  and  they  were  married  within  an  hour.  The  wager,  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  was  handed  over  to  the  bridegroom, 
who  left  with  his  bride  the  following  day.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  the  couple  had  long  been  man  and  wife,  and 
that  they  had  been  traveling  about  playing  the  same  trick  at 
various  hotels. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


And  How  he  Serenaded  his  Pa  with  a  Bohemian  Band. 


When  Lincoln  was  practicing  in  the  old  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty court-house,  in  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned  slat  settees, 
a  tall,  slim  lawyer,  noted  for  wearing  a  very  short  coat,  slid 
along  on  the  seat  to  be  nearer  the  advocate  addressing  the 
jury.  A  protruding  nail  tore  the  seat  of  the  lawyer's  panta- 
loons. Obliged  to  follow  his  opponent  immediately,  there 
was  no  time  to  sew  up  the  rent  in  the  garment.  A  legal  wag 
present  wrote  a  subscription  paper  ;  "We,  the  undersigned, 
agree  to  pay  the  sums  set  opposite  to  our  several  names  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  Brother  Brown  a  new  pair  of  pan- 
taloons." Several  of  the  lawyers  put  down  sums  ranging 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  cents.  The  paper  was  presented  to 
Lincoln,  who  sat  opposite  the  rear  of  the  advocate,  who, 
bending  over  in  gesticulation,  made  quite  an  exposure.  Lin- 
coln took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote  upon  the  paper  :  "  I  have 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  end  in  view."  The  lawyers 
roared  with  laughter ;  the  judge  asked  to  see  the  paper,  when 
he,  too,  in  turn,  had  to  roar.  All  this  time  the  unconscious 
victim  of  the  fun  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  laughter, 
and  at  last  joined  in  the  merriment. 


A  lot  of  Boston  tourists  were  traveling  in  a  sleeping  car  ; 
also  a  Nevada  traveler.  In  the  morning,  when  the  porter 
went  round  to  collect  his  assessments  on  the  boot- blacking, 
there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  Boston  tourists. 
Some  paid  him  a  five- cent  nickel,  and  those  who  had  no 
nickels  were  compelled  to  yield  up  short  bits.  All  the  while 
the  Nevada  man,  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  sat  reading  his 
newspaper.  When  the  porter  reached  him  he  looked  up  in- 
quiringly. "Did  you  black  my  boots,  sir?"  "Yes,  sah." 
"You  did  a  splendid  job  ;  never  had  my  boots  blacked  so 
well  before  on  this  line.  Here's  three  dollars."  When  the 
porter  pocketed  the  money  the  Boston  people  looked  up  as- 
tonished, and  presently  it  was  rumored  about  that  John 
Mackey  was  aboard,  or  Enoch  Strother  was  out  on  a  cam- 
paigning trip.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Nevada  man  and  the 
porter  met  (by  chance)  in  the  smoking-room.  "  When  does 
my  sleeping  ticket  run  out?"  "Your  time  was  up,  sah,  at 
Ogden  ;  but  if  you  wants  to  ride  to  Reno,  boss,  it's  all  right, 
sah."  The  traveler  gave  the  darky  a  drink  out  of  a  black 
bottle,  and  the  porter  winked  continuously  for  nine  seconds 
as  he  diank  the  traveler's  health.  Six  dollars  saved.  Econ- 
omy is  the  road  to  wealth. 


"  What  was  it  I  heard  about  a  band  serenading  your  father, 
and  his  inviting  them  to  lunch  ? "  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he 
deprived  the  bad  boy  of  a  six-shilling  box  of  strawberries. 

"Don't  let  that  get  out,  or  pa  will  kill  me  dead.  It  was  a 
joke.  One  of  these  Bohemian  bands  that  goes  about  town 
playing  tunes  for  pennies  was  over  on  the  next  street,  and 
I  told  pa  I  guessed  some  of  his  friends  who  had  heard  we 
had  a  baby  at  the  house  had  hired  a  band  and  was  coming 
in  a  few  minutes  to  serenade  him,  and  he'd  better  prepare  to 
make  a  speech.  Pa  is  proud  of  being  a  father  at  his  age, 
and  he  thmight  it  was  no  more  than  right  for  the  neighbors 
to  seren^He  him,  and  he  went  to  loading  himself  for  a  speech 
iu  the  library,  and  me  and  my  chum  went  out  and  told  the 
leader  of  the  band  there  was  a  family  up  there  that  wanted 
to  have  some  music,  and  they  didn't  care  for  expense ;  so 
they  quit  blowing  where  they  was,  and  came  right  along. 
None  of  them  could  understand  English  except  the  leader, 
and  he  only  understood  enough  to  go  and  take  a  drink  when 
he  is  invited.  My  chum  steered  the  band  up  to  our  house, 
and  got  them  to  play  '  Babies  on  our  Block,'  and  '  Baby 
Mine,'  and  I  stopped  all  the  men  who  were  going  home  and 
told  them  to  wait  a  minute  and  they  would  see  some  fun. 
So  when  the  band  got  through  the  second  tune,  and  the 
Prussians  were  emptying  the  beer  out  of  the  horns,  and  pa 
stepped  out  on  the  porch,  there  was  more  nor  a  hundred 
people  in  front  of  the  house.  You'd  a  died  to  see  pa  when 
he  put  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  struck  an  atti- 
tude. He  looked  like  a  Congressman  or  a  tramp.  The  band 
was  scared,  cause  they  thought  he  was  mad,  and  some  of 
them  were  goin'  to  run,  thinking  he  was  goin'  to  throw  pieces 
of  brick  house  at  them,  but  my  chum  and  the  leader  kept 
them.  Then  pa  sailed  in.  He  commenced,  '  Fellow  citizens,' 
and  then  went  way  back  to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  worked  up 
to  the  present  day,  giving  a  history  of  the  notable  people 
who  had  acquired  children,  and  kept  the  crowd  interested. 
I  felt  sorry  for  pa,  cause  I  knew  how  he  would  feel  when  he 
came  to  find  out  he  had  been  sold. 

"  The  Bohemians  in  the  band  that  couldn't  understand 
English,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  wondered  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  finally  pa  woundup  by  staling  that  it  was 
every  citizen's  duty  to  own  two  children  of  his  own,  and  then 
he  invited  the  band  and  the  crowd  in  to  take  some  refresh- 
ments. Well,  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  band  come  in  the 
house.  They  fell  over  each  other  getting  in,  and  the  crowd 
went  home,  leaving  pa  and  my  chum  and  me  and  the  band. 
Eat  ?  Well,  I  should  smile.  They  just  reached  for  things, 
and  talked  Bohemian.  Drink?  Oh,  no.  I  guess  they 
didn't  pour  it  down.  Pa  opened  a  dozen  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, and  they  fairly  bathed  in  in  it,  as  though  they  had  a 
fire  inside.  Pa  tried  to  talk  with  them  about  the  baby,  but 
they  couldn't  understand,  and  finally  they  got  full  and  started 
out,  and  the  leader  asked  pa  for  three  dollars,  and  that  broke 
him  up.  Pa  told  the  leader  he  supposed  the  gentlemen  who 
had  got  up  the  serenade  had  paid  for  the  music,  and  the 
leader  pointed  to  me  and  said  I  was  the  gentleman  that  got 
it  up.  Pa  paid  him,  but  he  had  a  wicked  look  in  his  eye, 
and  me  and  my  chum  lit  out,  and  the  Bohemians  came  down 
the  street  bilin'  full,  with  their  Horns  on  their  arms,  and  they 
were  talking  Bohemian  for  all  that  was  out.  They  stopped 
in  front  of  a  vacant  house  and  began  to  play,  but  you  couldn't 
tell  what  tune  it  was,  they  were  so  full,  and  a  policeman 
came  along  and  drove  them  home.  I  guess  I  will  sleep  at 
the  livery-stable  to-night,  'cause  pa  is  offul  unreasonable 
when  anything  costs  him  three  dollars,  besides  the  cham- 
pagne." 

"  Well,  you  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it,"  said  the  gro- 
cery man.  "  It's  a  wonder  your  pa  does  not  kill  you.  But 
what  is  it  I  hear  about  the  trouble  at  the  church?  They  lay 
that  foolishness  to  you." 

"  It's  all  a  lie.  They  lay  everything  to  me.  It  was  some 
of  them  ducks  that  sing  in  the  choir.  I  was  just  as  much 
surprised  as  anybody  when  it  occurred.  You  see,  our  minis- 
ter is  laid  up  from  the  effect  of  the  ride  to  the  funeral,  when 
he  tried  to  run  over  a  street-car,  and  an  old  deacon,  who  had 
symptoms  of  being  a  minister  in  his  youth,  was  invited  to 
take  the  minister's  place  and  talk  a  little.  He  is  an  absent- 
minded  old  party,  who  don't  keep  up  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  whoever  played  it  on  him  knew  that  he  was  too 
pious  to  even  read  the  daily  papers.  There  was  a  notice  of 
a  choir-meeting  to  be  read,  and  I  think  the  tenor  smuggled 
in  the  other  notice,  between  that  and  the  one  about  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting.  Anyway,  it  wasn't  me,  but  it  like  to 
broke  up  the  meeting.  After  the  deacon  read  the  choir  no- 
tice he  took  up  the  other  one,  and  read  :  'lam  requested  to 
announce  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  will  give  a  friendly 
entertainment  with  soft  gloves,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  which 
all  are  invited.  Brother  John  Sullivan,  the  eminent  Boston 
revivalist,  will  lead  the  exercises,  assisted  by  Brother  Slade, 
the  Maori  missionary  from  Australia.  There  will  be  no 
slugging,  but  a  collection  will  be  taken  up  at  the  door  to  de- 
fray expenses.'  Well,  I  thought  the  people  in  church  would 
sink  through  the  floor.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the 
church,  except  the  poor  old  deacon,  but  what  knew  that 
some  wicked  wretch  had  deceived  him,  and  I  know  by  the 
way  the  tenor  grinned  at  the  soprano  that  he  did  it.  I  may 
be  mean,  but  everything  I  do  is  innocent,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
as  mean  as  a  choir-singer  for  two  dollars.  I  felt  real  sorry 
for  the  old  deacon,  but  he  never  knew  what  he  had  done,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  real  mean  to  tell  him.  He  won't  be  at 
the  slugging-match.  That  remark  about  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion settled  the  deacon.  I  must  go  down  to  the  stable  now 
and  help  grease  a  hack,  so  you  will  have  to  excuse  me.  If 
pa  comes  here  looking  for  me,  tell  him  you  heard  I  was  go- 
ing to  drive  a  picnic  party  out  to  Waukesha,  and  may  not  be 
back  in  a  week.  By  that  time  pa  will  get  over  the  Bohe- 
mian serenade,"  and  the  boy  filled  his  pistol-pocket  with  dried 
apples  and  went  out  and  hung  a  sign  in  front  of  the  grocery  : 
"Strawberries  two  shillin  a  smell,  and  one  smell  is  enuff." 
Pecfcs  Sun. 


Doctor  Thomas  Evans,  of  Paris,  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can dentist,  has  been  staying  at  Sandringham,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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When  one  considers  the  character  of  the  early  immigrant? 
to  California,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  so  many 
of  onr  argonauts  and  has  given  to  them  such  abnormal 
fortunes,  it  would  be  natural  to  think  that,  as  these  men  ad- 
vance in  years,  we  should  hear  of  munificent  charities  ;  of 
institutions  of  learning  richly  endowed  ;  of  splendid  edifices 
reared  to  art,  literature,  science,  religion ;  and  of  generou? 
donations  to  all  sorts  of  public  purposes  ;  and,  when  one  of 
these  rich  men  died,  we  should  look  forward  with  pleasura- 
ble anticipation  to  the  reading  of  their  testamentary  gifts  tc 
the  city  which  has  afforded  them  the  ooportuniry  of  accumu 
lating  such  exceptional  fortunes.  We  are  inspired  to  thi= 
train  of  reflection  by  hearing  that  the  Honorable  Frederick 
Billings,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  has  given  to  some  small 
institution  of  his  native  village  the  splendid  Marsh  library 
and  a  moneyed  donation  to  erect  for  its  protec'ion  a  fire- 
proof edifice.  We  admire  this  evidence  of  gratitude  to  the 
village  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  double  obligation 
of  giving  him  birth,  and  driving  him  from  it  through  poverty 
to  this  better  land.  We  read  of  the  munificent  acts  of 
Trenor  W.  Park ;  of  C.  A.  Huntington  to  his  native  town  ; 
Judge  Levi  Parsons  has  enrolled  his  name  with  the  gener- 
ous ones ;  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  has  not  forgotten  East  Bar- 
nngton.  But  how  few  have  allowed  any  generous  emotion 
to  stir  them  concerning  San  Francisco.  One  rich  man — 
not  of  American  birth — left  his  ample  fortune  to  enrich  cur 
State  with  an  observatory  and  telescope,  which  will  keep  his 
name  in  remembrance  as  long  as  the  stars  are  studied  by 
men  of  science.  He  did  not  forget  the  poor,  the  pioneer, 
and  the  aged  of  our  city,  and  in  bronze  he  keeps  alive  the 
patriotic  recollection  of  a  poet  who  immortalized  in  song  our 
Another  attempted  to  endow  an  institution  of  learn- 


flag. 

ing.  He  was  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  and  had  made  it 
the  study  of  his  riper  years  to  secure  his  fortune  within  such 
impregnable  lines  of  legal  defense  that  it  could  not  be  di- 
verted from  the  useful  purpose  for  which  he  intended  it. 
The  law  made  sport  of  his  learning  ;  a  jury  pronounced  his 
eccentricity  to  be  insanity,  and  his  act  of  gratitude  to  the 
city  where  his  wealth  had  been  accumulated  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  inhumanity  to  his  heirs.  There  is  an  empty 
chair  at  our  University  waiting  for  some  philosopher  and 
scholar  who  can  subsist  upon  fame  and  two  hundred  and  forty  ! 
:,rs  a  month.  There  is  a  niche  in  its  library  filled  with  ! 
.   ae  gift  of  a  dead  millionaire.    The  niche  is  small,  and 


the  books  were  bought  at  a  bargain.  Our  rich  men  go 
abroad,  live  in  lordly  magnificence,  erect  buildings  of  grand 
proportions,  purchase  works  of  art  at  munificent  prices,  their 
wives  blaze  in  jewels  of  fabulous  value,  their  equipages  grace 
the  fashionable  drives  of  Europe,  they  are  presented  at 
court,  their  daughters  marry  dukes  and  things  ;  but  San 
Francisco  languishes  in  her  primal  dust,  her  streets  are  dark 
and  ill-paved,  her  park  is  desolate,  and  her  public  places  are 
nasty.  We  know  a  millionaire — now  dead — who,  when  liv- 
ing, had  executed  a  will  to  give  the  University  of  California 
one  million  dollars.  He  was  charged  by  the  daily  journals 
of  San  Francisco  with  an  attempt  to  defrand  the  internal 
revenue,  and  with  removing  to  San  Mateo  to  avoid  payment 
of  his  personal  taxes.  He  became  wild  with  anger,  changed 
his  will,  died,  and  sent  his  accumulations  to  Chicago.  We 
know  another  millionaire,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  con- 
servatory of  music  and  an  opera  house,  which  should  shame 
Cincinnati  and  Bayreuth — a  building  upon  Union  Square,  if 
it  could  be  obtained,  which  would  be  an  architectural  beauty 
to  our  city.  The  Sand-letters'  insurrection,  inspired  by  the 
Chronicle,  and  supported  by  the  Call,  killed  that  enterprise. 
Another  millionaire — he  told  us  so — had  conceived  the  plan 
of  a  polytechnic  school.  In  memory  of  his  early  struggle 
with  poverty,  he  had  determined  to  build  an  institution  for 
teaching  the  trades  to  boys  and  girls — a  polytechnic  school 
or  college,  with  its  workshops  and  libraries,  its  grounds  for 
pleasure,  and  its  rooms  for  study.  "  And  when  I  should 
"  have  been  laying  the  foundations  of  the  monument  I  meant 
'"'  to  erect  in  my  life-time,  I  was  defending  my  home  with 
"  Springfield  rifles  against  menacing  bonfires."  One  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens  had  been  appointed  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  ;  he  had  not  been  confirmed  ;  he  was 
at  the  age  when  it  was  most  natural  that  he  should  be  spec- 
ulating in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  vast  wealth.  In 
addition  to  his  abnormal  fortune,  he  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
education  and  professional  training,  had  filled  the  executive 
office  of  the  State  with  ability  and  honor,  and  would  have 
adorned  the  position  of  Regent  if  he  had  been  poor  as  Soc- 
rates, for  he  is  broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  practical. 
He  was  not  a  Democrat,  and  the  small  party  mice  nibbled 
at  his  heels  till  he  resigned  the  position,  and  there  are  not 
nfteen  readers  can  tell  who  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  University  lost  a  million,  but  the  Regents  gained  a  Dem- 
ocrat. The  building  of  a  boulevard  from  the  entrance  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  to  the  ocean  is  not  a  late  idea.  A  wealthy 
citizen,  who  loves  horses,  was  inspired  with  the  generous 
purpose  of  building  it,  but  the  mousing  enterprise  of  our 
nastiest  daily,  learning  the  fact,  made  it  the  text  of  a  series 
of  malicious  insinuations,  that  our  park  was  to  become  a 
rich  man's  pleasure  drive,  and  so  he  abandoned  the  idea. 
We  have  seen  the  drawings  of  not  less  than  five  palatial 
-esidences  within  the  past  five  years.  We  believe  that  all 
have  been  abandoned  but  one,  because  of  the  envious  and 
ugly  jealousies  which  the  San  Francisco  daily  journals  have 
so  maliciously,  and  with  such  devilish  persistency,  stirred  up 
against  every  man  who  is  prosperous  and  every  corporation 
which  makes  money. 


:  of  our  grain  and  produce  trade.  The  Nevada  Bank  is  ex- 
pending a  million  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  ware- 
house which  ought  to  have  been  built  within  the  limits  of 

!  San  Francisco.  The  Grangers  find  it  more  profitable  to 
have  their  grain  at  Port  Costa  than  to  have  free  storage  un- 
der the  grain-sheds  of  our  water-front. 


There  is  within  the  boundaries  of  our  county,  within  half 
3.  mile  of  our  most  central  piers,  wharves,  docks,  and  deep- 
est water,  Goat  Island,  owned  by  Government,  unoccupied 
for  any  industrial  purpose,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
ieep  water,  on  one  side  easily  approachable  from  land,  and 
just  the  most  central  and  most  natural  place  where  ship  and 
rail  could  come  together.  Here  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  desired  to  concentrate  its  business,  and  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  depots,  warehouses,  wharves,  docks, 
etc.  The  press — Bulletin  and  Call — fought  it  with  despera- 
tion, divided  popular  opinion,  stirred  every  hateful  and  jeal- 
ous prejudice  to  an  insurrection  against  the  company,  and 
denounced  the  promoters,  by  individual  name,  as  criminals 
deserving  of  punishment,  particularizing  that  of  strangula- 
tion by  hemp  as  most  fitting.  The  scheme  was  defeated, 
and  the  company  has  built  an  artificial  peninsula  from  Oak- 
land Point,  with  splendid  wharves  and  costly  depot,  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Goat  Island,  but 
far  enough  away  to  have  its  property  taxable  in  Alameda 
County.  There  is  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  an  unsightly 
and  bad-smelling  nuisance  known  as  Mission  Bay.  For 
thirty  years  it  has  presented  an  offensive  barrier  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  city  to  the  uplands  of  the  Potrero.  The  railroad 
companies  own  it.  They  desire  to  fill  it,  at  a  cost  of  some 
millions,  in  order  to  utilize  it  for  depots,  shops,  warehouses, 
etc  They  desire  to  close  someof  the  narrowstreets  and  alleys 
which  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  city's  paper  plan,  in  order 
to  have  room  to  make  up  trains.  Every  effort  to  secure  this 
object,  alike  desirable  to  the  company  and  to  all  owners  oj 
adjacent  property,  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  is 
met  either  by  a  united  opposition  from  every  San  Francisco 
daily,  or  a  cowardly  silence  which  has  not  the  courage  to  ad- 
vocate or  defend  anything  which  a  corporation  may  do.  The 
result  of  this  most  blind  and  narrow  policy  has  been  to  drive 
the  larger  part  of  our  shipping  to  Port  Costa  in  another 
county,  and  there,  almost  within  sight  of  our  town,  great 
wharves  and  docks  are  being  bi  liit  for  the  accommodation 


There  came  a  dry  winter  to  our  city,  after  a  summer  of 
wild  stock-gambling.  An  Irish  drayman,  an  English  shoe- 
maker, and  a  Canadian  philosopher  stirred  up  a  reign  of 
terror  upon  our  sand-lot.  It  was  of  small  and  nasty  begin- 
ning. It  was  without  cause.  It  lacked  organization,  brains, 
and  courage.  It  was  dishonest  and  criminal.  The  nation- 
ality it  represented  had  sixteen  millions  of  accumulation  in 
one  savings  bank.  Its  rank  and  file  were  composed  of 
tramps  and  vagabonds.  It  ought  to  have  been  crushed  out 
of  existence  and  stamped  down  into  the  primordial  mud  out 
of  which  it  came  in  one  day,  and  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
Chronicle,  the  Call,  and  the  Post,  newspapers  in  dishonest 
rivalry,  had  not  encouraged  and  fostered  the  movement  for 
a  selfish  and  mercenary  purpose.  The  Bulletin  played  the 
coward,  till  citizens,  in  their  indignation,  seized  their  axe- 
handles  and  subdued  the  insurrection,  and  then  every*  Dem- 
ocratic journal  in  the  State  of  any  importance,  and  every 
daily  city  newspaper  but  one,  encouraged  this  Irish  re- 
bellion to  organize  as  a  political  party.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  dishonest  press  and  a  cowardly  Democracy,  it  gave  our 
State  a  Constitution.  The  same  element  has  twice  denied 
us  a  city  charter.  This  act  of  criminal  journalism  cost  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  many  millions  of  dollars,  arrested  its 
growth  for  five  years,  and  has  left  a  harvest  of  ills  which  we 
are  only  beginning  to  gather.  One  of  our  dailies,  the  Alta 
California,  having  waged  an  indecent  war  against  the  rail- 
road in  early  times,  has  of  late  been  its  steadfast  friend. 
The  Bulletin  and  Call  for  some  years  denounced  the  rail- 
road and  its  owners  with  most  bitter  and  vituperative 
language.  Their  conversion  was  as  sudden  as  that  of  Paul 
when  struck  by  a  golden  light,  and  now,  to  the  extent  which 
a  conservative  and  cowardly  prudence  permits,  are  silent  of 
abuse  and  sparing  of  compliment.  The  Chronicle,  once  a 
friend  and  advocate,  fighting  for  the  railroad  through  thick 
and  thin,  sustaining  subsidies,  S'.a'.e  aid,  and  Goat  Island,  is 
now  an  unrelenting,  irreconcilable,  and  implacable  enemy. 
The  Bulletin  has  fought  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
with  a  persistency  the  more  noticeable  because  it  does  not 
apply,  and  never  has  applied,  to  the  gas  companies  or  to  any 
any  other  institution  doing  business  with  the  public.  The 
Chronicle  was  their  enemy,  affording  another  instance  of 
sudden  newspaper  conversion.  The  Examiner  is  as  re- 
spectable and  as  consistent  as  it  is  possible  for  any  journal 
to  be  which  is  charged  with  defending  all  that  Democracy 
and  Democrats  may  do,  assaulting  anything  which  Repub- 
licans may  do,  and  endeavoring  to  hold  even  scales  for  the 
Southern  chivalry  in  one  balance  and  the  Irish  shovelry  in 
the  other.  Our  daily  journals  are  probably  as  honest  as  it  is 
profitable  to  be,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  conducted  for 
coin,  through  advertising,  and  in  a  community  so  small  that  it 
is  necessary  to  conciliate  all  nationalities  and  classes,  to  secure 
the  business  patronage  of  all  They  are  altogether  cow- 
ardly and  insincere,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  must  subsist 
on  all  kinds  of  persons,  imbued  with  all  kinds  of  preju- 
dices, steeped  in  religious  bigotries,  and  brimful  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  There  are  bright  and  generous  minds 
at  work  upen  our  daily  papers,  but  they  are  driven  in  har- 
ness by  proprietors  who  make  them  work  in  harmony  with 
the  business  office.  There  is  no  daily  journal  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  is  in  any  sense  independent.  By  independent  we 
mean  unprejudiced,  unbought,  and  uninfluenced  by  its  busi- 
ness, with  the  courage  to  say  what  is  right  because  it  is 
right  The  daily  press  is  essentially  sensational  Its  news 
department  is  altogether  unreliable.  It  prints  the  nastiest, 
meanest,  and  most  disgusting  crimes  with  the  greatest  par- 
ticularity of  detail.  It  pounces  upon  a  live  domestic  scandal 
and  follows  it  as  gulls  follow  a  passenger  steamer  for  the 
after-dinner  offal.  Our  daily  press  is  just  now  united  upon 
preaching  a  lesson  of  economy  and  reduced  taxation.  A 
city  is  to  be  conducted  upon  a  taxation  of  one  cent  upon  a 
dollar  of  a  fixed  valuation.  To  do  this,  and  in  order  that 
our  municipal  finances  may  square  with  this  rule,  every  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  city  life  is  to  be  sacrificed,  at  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  mean  and  unprofitable  economy.  We 
are  taught  by  the  press  that  unpaved  streets,  uncleaned  sew- 
ers, scarcity  of  water,  unsightly  parks,  unsprinkled  drives, 
and  a  city  in  darkness,  are  compensated  for  by  the  reduced 
taxes.  We  do  not  think  so,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  some- 
what higher  taxes  that  we  might  have  some  of  the  comforts 
of  existence  provided  for  us.  Whenever  the  Argonaut  shall 
attempt  to  become  a  reformer  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  in- 
stitution that  we  shall  endeavor  to  turn  the  waters  through 
will  be  that  of  the  newspaper — the  daily  commercial  news- 
paper. The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  accursed  of  its  cow- 
ardly, vindictive,  mercenary,  dishonest,  and  unintelligent 
journalism.  It  would  be  better  for  our  State  and  for  its 
prosperity,  for  the  comfort  of  its  people  and  the  progress  of 
its  material  interests,  that  there  should  be  no  newspaper 
printed  in  it  of  the  kind  we  have  described. 
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When  England  refused  to  retnrn  Orsini,  the  assassin  who 
attempted  to  murder  Louis  Napoleon,  upon  requisition  from 
the  French  government,  because  he  was  a  political  offender. 
the  government  made  a  great  mistake.  Because  the  govern 
ment  of  England  committed  this  error,  it  affords  no  excuse 
for  ours  to  refuse  to  send  back  for  punishment  the  assassins 
and  dynamite  fiends  who  have  murdered  officials  in  Eng- 
land, or  who  are  plotting  the  destruction  of  public  buildings 
by  explosives.  Such  affairs  as  these  are  in  no  sense  political 
Had  the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln  or  of  President  Gar- 
field escaped  to  England,  would  it  have  been  right  for  that 
government  to  deny  extradition  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  political  offenders  ?  Such  a  decision  would  have 
offended  every  sentiment  of  decency  and  humanity.  It 
would  have  made  the  government  of  England  accessory  to 
the  murder — an  accessory  after  the  fact.  Neither  Booth  nor 
Guiteau  were  political  offenders ;  they  were  simplymurderers. 
The  assassins  of  Phoenix  Park  are  in  no  just  sense  poli- 
ticians ;  they  are  simply  assassins.  If  there  is  a  party  in 
Ireland,  in  open  and  armed  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  if  iis  avowed  policy  is  one  of  as 
sassination  and  murder,  dynamite  and  secret  violence,  and 
if  this  party  has  its  open  leaders  and  stakes  its  principles 
upon  the  issue  of  war,  then  the  soldier  enlisted  in  its  ranks 
might  have  some  pretense  to  be  considered  a  captive  of  war, 
and  have  some  claim  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Ireland  is  not  at  war  with  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  have  not  as  yet  had  the  courage  to  challenge 
the  government  to  combat  for  its  alleged  tyrannies  and  op 
pressions.  Ireland  is  a  part  of  the  United  Empire.  It  has 
not  yet  passed  any  attempted  act  of  secession,  and  Irish 
members  still  sit  in  Parliament ;  hence,  when  any  Irish 
criminal,  even  if  in  sympathy  with  a  patriotic  sentiment,  un- 
dertakes to  assume  the  individual  responsibility  of  a  personal 
murder,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  political  offender,  and  under  no 
reasonable  interpretation  of  international  law  can  he  invoke 
the  principle  which  prompts  one  government  to  refuse  to  sur- 
render fugitives  from  justice  in  the  case  political  of  offenses. 
Legally,  technically,  and  actually,  England  is  at  peace  with 
Ireland,  so  that  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  Phcenb:  Park 
assassinations  were  under  color  of  any  political  authority. 
Further  than  this,  Mr.  Parnell,  the  Irish  parli amen tary 
leader,  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  and 
every  respectable  Irish  agitator  in  both  countries,  have  in 
open  and  emphatic  manner  disavowed  any  connection  with 
this  assassination  conspiracy,  and  openly,  and  we  hope  sin- 
cerely, have  denounced  this  terrible  Phceoix  Park  crime  as 
one  without  the  pale  of  civilization.  If  England  does  not 
demand  the  extradition  of  these  assassins,  she  will  fail  in  the 
performance  of  a  duty  which  civilization  demands  of  her.  If, 
upon  demand,  the  republican  administration  at  Washington 
refuses  to  send  them  back  to  be  tried  and  hung,  it  will  deserve 
to  be  deprived  of  any  further  political  authority  upon  this 
continent.  We  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  di- 
rect question  become  an  issue  in  the  next  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Ii  the  Democratic  party  has  the  courage  in  national 
convention  to  say  to  its  Irish  constituency  that  in  the  event 
of  its  obtaining  power  in  the  United  States  it  will  protect 
assassins  who  commit  political  murder  in  foreign  countries, 
and  will  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  from  the  country, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  issue.  Let  the  Democracy 
declare  that  America  is  the  asylum  of  oppressed  assassins, 
and  the  home  of  dynamite  fiends,  and  that  the  flag  of  the 
country  shall  protect  them,  and  all  nihilists,  socialists,  and 
agrarians,  as  political  refugees  and  persecuted  exiles  ;  and 
let  the  Republican  party  declare  that  it  will  send  all  such 
criminals,  whether  political  offenders  or  not,  back  to  be 
hung,  shot,  quartered,  or  burned  alive,  as  their  governments 
may  determine.  This  would  be  an  intelligent  issue,  and 
approximates  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  speedily  coming 
contest,  and  a  conflict  which  can  not  long  be  avoided.  While 
this  agreement  to  protect  political  offenders  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  crimes  would  be  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  otner  resolutions  might  provide  that 
all  criminals  would  be  welcome  to  our  land ;  that  the  immigra- 
tien  laws  should  be  so  changed  that  that  material  aid  might 
be  extended  to  the  pauper  immigants  of  Europe ;  and  that  our 
present  arbitrary  and  unjust  naturalization  laws  should  be 
so  amended  that  they  might  vote  upon  landing.  Those  not 
desirous  of  settling  upon  our  free  public  lands  should,  in  lieu 
of  a  one-hundred-and-sixty-acre  preemption,  be  given  its 
equivalent  in  value — viz.,  two  hundred  dollars — to  open  a 
whisky-saloon  in  town  or  city.  This  would  be  honest  politics. 


Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  for  his  mediatory  interposition  at  the 
Supreme  Throne,  to  relieve  a  tortured  soul  from  the  penal 
ties  of  sin,  was  the  subject-matter  of  a  business  contract,  n* 
barter,  of  assignment,  of  specific  performance,  for  whicV 
an  action  at  law  under  the  direction  of  administrators  of  the 
probate  courts — in  a  word,  we  did  not  know  that  prayer  was 
in  any  sense  a  commercial  article  ;  that  it  was  a  commodity 
over  which  the  clerical  shop-keeper  haggled,  or  in  which 
there  existed  the  relation  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
jobbers,  and  middle-men.  Some  months  ago  there  came  to 
the  Argonaut  office  from  Wisconsin  a  printed  circular,  stat- 
ing to  all  who  were  concerned  regarding  their  own  souls  or 
those  of  departed  friends,  that  the  priests  and  founders  of 
'*'  Mellory  Abbey  "  were  prepared  to  do  this  business  "  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms."  A  schedule  of  prices  was  attached. 
the  tariff  regulated  according  to  demand,  a  wholesale  lot  at 
less  price  than  a  single  mass  at  retail.  Upon  inquiry,  we 
find  that  the  saying  of  masses  is  a  legitimate  industry,  and 
one  of  the  largest  sources  of  church  revenue  ;  that  in  Spain 
and  Italy  it  is,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been,  common  for 
one  priest  to  farm  out  the  work  to  another  for  profit.  A 
popular  and  fashionable  dignitary  of  the  church  at  Madrid 
or  Valladolid,  having  more  masses  to  celebrate  than  he 
can  find  time  or  inclination  to  say.  negotiates  with  some 
more  obscure,  or  unemployed  canonical  to  do  his  work  for 
him  at  Burgos  or  Avila,  for  a  less  price,  and  pockets  the 
difference.  So  at  Rome,  a  swell  cardinal,  or  fashionable 
bishop,  or  popular  priest,  being  over-employed,  soblets  his 
spiritual  labor  to  some  poor  monkery  glad  to  do  the  work  at 
half  price.  Our  dead  Peruvian,  having  obtained  two  thou- 
sand masses  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  consummated  a  most  excellent  bargain, 
and  must  have  been  much,  surprised  at  the  marvelous  celer 
ity — thanks  to  double  masses — with  which  he  passed  onward 
and  upward  to  glory.  We  always  had  a  dreamv  idea  tha* 
such  things  were  done  in  Spain  and  Paly,  and  at  Madrid  and 
Rome ;  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  or  them  at  Lima,  in 
Peru  ;  but  when  we  found  that  in  Wisconsin  and  at  Bro^k 
Tyn  these  old  sham  superstitions  found  credence  and  encour- 
agement, in  this  century  of  blazing  intelligence  and  robust 
common  sense,  we  admit  our  surprise  : 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  the  year  1872  I  was  temporarily  residing 
in  Lima,  Pern.  A  similar  strit  at  law  to  that  published  in  your  paper  of 
the  5th  instant  took  pta.ce  m  Lima,  where  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
sued  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother  for  services  rendered  in  praying 
his  soul  out  of  purgatory.  A  Chileno  merchant,  Tonga  resident  of  Peni, 
had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  Lima.  At  his  death,  he  made  a  will 
leaving  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  thousand 
masses  said  f~r  the  repose  of  his  soul — in  short,  to  have  his  soul  prayed 
out  of  purgatory.  His  brother,  who  administered  on  the  estate,  was  a 
close-fisted  man,  who  made  good  bargains.  Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
in  Europe  masses  were  cheaper  than  they  were  in  Peru,  he  made  a  con' 
tract  with  an  Italian  priest,  who  was  en  route  to  Italy,  to  have  the 
masses  said  in  Rome,  at  twenty-five  cents  for  each  mass. 

Padre  Trancosa,  parish  priest  in  the  district  where  the  Chileno  gen- 
tleman died,  had  one  thousand  masses  said  in  the  Santa  Mercedes 
Church,  in  Lima.  When  they  were  all  said,  he  presented  his  bill  to  the 
administrator  for  payment,  which  was  refused.  He  then  commenced  a 
suit  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  being  the 
first  suit  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  Peru,  it  created  some 
excitement  and  was  talked  of  in  the  clubs  of  lima  and  Call  10.  The 
day  the  case  was  called  in  the  District  Court  of  Lima,  I,  with  other 
Americans,  was  present.  Father  Trancosa,  through  his  attorney,  stated 
his  case  to  the  court.  The  defense,  through  his  attorney,  presented  his 
side,  offering,  in  proof,  his  contract  made  with  the  Italian  priest,  ap- 
proved before  the  Italian  Consul,  also  ihe  receipt  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  one  thousand  masses  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  with 
a  deposition  of  the  priest,  sworn  to  berore  the  Peruvian  Minister  in 
Rome,  that  the  services  had  all  been  performed  as  per  contract. 

The  court  decided  the  case  against  the  padre,  giving  reasons  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  deceased;  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  might  have  ex- 
pected that  the  masses  would  be  said  m  Lima,  whe^e  he  had  lived  for 
many  years,  and  where  his  body  was  buried  ;  yet,  as  he  did  not  desig- 
nate in  what  country  the  misses  were  to  be  said,  or  what  priest  was  to 
perform  the  same,  the  administrator  of  the  estate  had  a  right,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heirs,  to  have  the  masses  said  as  cheap  as  similar  services 
were  performed  in  Europe."  Those  present  in  court  when  the  decision 
was  rendered  who  had  known  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime  said,  although 
he  was  never  known  to  treat  a  friend  to  a  glass  of  wine  or  give  ten  cenis 
to  charity,  they  believed,  whether  in  purgatory  or  the  other  place,  that 
j  he  certunly  called  for  the  wine  for  his  associates,  having  got  one  thou- 
sand masses  said  for  nothing,  and  the  others  at  one-fourth  less  than  the 
regular  price  in  Lima.  A  Traveler. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1883. 


The  following  communication  is  sent  to  the  Argonaut  by 
a  well-known  citizen,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accu- 
racy. That  the  Romish  Church  sold  masses  for  coin  we 
have  not,  until  recently,  understood.  We  had  an  idea  that, 
in  a  general  way,  compensation  was  accepted  from  the  rich 
as  a  gratuity  to  the  church.  But  that  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
merce^— so  many  masses  for  so  much  money,  "no  mutilated 
coin  received,"  "  liberal  discount  for  cash,"  u  no  connection 
with  the  little  church  around  the  corner,"  "no  pay  no  pray," 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — we  did  not  know.  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  employment  of  an  anointed  priest  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Apostolic  and   Only  True  Church  to  invoke 


Captain  Millen  Griffiths,  A.  B.  Forbes,  P.  B.  Cornwall, 
Lux  &:  Miller,  Robert  Sherwood,  M.  S.  Greenbaum,  Lilien- 
feldt  6c  Co.,  the  De  Laneaga  family,  M.  Ehrman,  Dickson, 
De  Wolff  &  Co.,  Tubbs  &.  Co.,  Menzies  &  Co.,  Ed.  Hall,  J. 
B.  Brown,  M.  D.  Boruck,  J.  Kohn,  C.  A.  Laton,  Davidson 
&  Co.,  G.  K.  Fitch,  Colonel  Jackson,  and  others  have,  by 
additional  contributions,  swelled  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
I  fund  to  a  sum  somewhat  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in 
amount  The  Commissioners  have  now  a  full  force  of  forty 
men  at  work  with  the  park  teams.  Recent  rains  have  put 
I  the  grounds  in  excellent  condition  for  transplanting  flower- 
!  ing  shrubs  and  plants,  giving  great  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  experiment  of  grass -plan  ting  on  the  sand  dunes,  and 
enabled  much  of  the  week's  work,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  given  to  sprinkling  lawns  and  drives,  to  be  de- 
voted to  quarrying  rock  and  road-mending.    On  next  Satur- 


day afternoon — one  week  from  to-day — and  every  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  season,  a  band  will  plav  at  the  music  stand 
n  Conservator  Valley.  Gentlemen  and  lad'es  with  carriages 
are  noti6ed  that  thev  may  stand  with  their  vehicles  in  front 
of  the  music-stand,  but,  because  of  the  narrowness  "of  the 
drive-way,  can  not  be  permitted  to  stop  upon  it.  All  park 
lawns  may  be  used  by  children,  care  being  taken  that  the 
flower-beds  are  not  trampled  upon  or  flowers  plucked. 
Families  with  children  are  permitted  to  picnic  in  any  of 
the  groves  or  valleys,  within  the  park  enclosure,  except  upon 
the  lawns,  the  grounds,  and  the  music-stand  in  Conservatory 
Valley.  Persons  riding  or  driving  through  the  park,  not 
=^topp:ng  for  music  or  visi'ing  the  con  sen-it  orv.  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  does.  Rabbit-shooting  wi*h  dogs  i^  allowed 
in  certain  parts  of  the  park,  at  certain  hours,  permission  be- 
ing first  obtained  from  the  superintendent.  Application  will 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  authorize  the  im- 
mediate reconstruction  of  the  dome  ;  specifications  accord- 
ing to  the  old  plan  and  drawings  are  ready  to  submit  with 
proposals.  If  the  Board  refuse  to  rebuild,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  so  patch  up  the  dome  with  canvass,  trellis  work, 
and  white-wash,  as  to  take  from  the  ruin  something'  nf  its 
oresent  unsightly  appearance,  fill'ng  the  interior  with  hardy 
common  flowers. 


The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  those  tremendous  bless- 
ings which,  away  back  in  the  early  days  of  English  history, 
were  extorted  from  King  John  bv  his  rurb'-ilent  barons,  and 
handed  down  to  us  and  held  by  us  as  one  of  our  "pal'adiums." 
It  still  figures  in  Fourth  of  July  orations  ;  its  fragrance 
lingers  in  our  memory.  Like  the  gods  in  Cicero's  time,  we 
invoke  it  and  swear  by  it,  bit  we  do  not  believe  in  it.  The 
daily  journals  contain  the  following  : 

The  following  jury  was  finally  obtained  yesteHav  in  D?mrtment 
Eleven  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  trial  of  William  RHev.  charged  with 
robbery,  for  having  stolen  a  watch  and  chain  from  Patrick  McDonald, 
m  Hogan's  saloon,  some  time  ago :  John  D.  Yost.  Wm.  T.  Coleman, 
Irving  M.  Sc^tt,  George  W.  Shreve.  W.  W.  Armstrong,  Duvid  Neu- 
stadter,  F.  S.  Chadhourne,  F.  Topliiz.  G.  Gnmp  F.  F.  Low.  N.  Curry, 
and  C  D.  Allen.     This  is  the  third  trial  of  Riley  for  the  same  offense. 

We  do  not  know  William  Riley,  nor  whether  he  stole  the 
watch  from  Patrick  McDonald  in  the  saloon  of  Patrick 
Hogan,  nor  whether  the  wafch  was  an  oroide  one  with  a 
brass  chain,  nor  whether  McDonald  was  drunk,  or  Riley  was 
drunk,  or  Hogan  made  them  drunk  ;  nor  whether  Hogan 
paid  more  or  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a  quarter  for  authority 
to  make  men  drunk.  We  do  not  know  the  attorneys  in  the 
case,  nor  whether  they  are  shysters  :  nor  whether  retained 
and  paid  by  the  accused  or  assigned  by  the  court.  But  from 
the  above  paragraph  we  do  know  that  it  is  the  third  time 
that  William  Riley  has  had  a  jury  of  twelve  business  men 
and  merchants  leave  their  occupations  to  try  his  case.  When 
we  consider  the  cost  of  the  original  drunk — if  drunk — the 
cost  of  the  arrest,  the  preliminary  examination,  the  indict- 
ment, the  prosecuting  attorney's  time,  the  grand  juror's 
time,  the  first,  second,  and  third  trials,  the  judges',  clerks , 
and  bailiffs'  time,  the  short-hand  reporter  at  ten  dollars  a 
day,  with  costs  of  copying:  and  then  look  forward  through  a 
motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  moMon  for  new  trial,  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  argument,  rehearing,  cost  of 
printed  briefs,  remanding  for  new  trial,  another  trial  in  the 
court  below,  and  another  anneal  to  the  court  above — when 
we  consider  all  this,  and  reflect  upon  the  expensive  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  our  judicial  svstem,  we  wish  that 
William  Riley,  Patrick  McDonald,  and  Patsey  Hogan  had 
been  furnished  with  a  bog-patch  m  Ireland,  a  cabin,  a  nig, 
a  shillalah,  and  a  priest,  and  made  so  comfortable  and  so  in- 
dependent in  the  ould  counthry  that  they  had  been  content 
to  stay  there.  If  America  must  be  accursed  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  abolish  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  when  Irishmen  have  a  difference 
of  opinion  over  the  ownership  of  a  watch,  just  buy  each  of 
them  one,  and  allc  w  them  to  carry  it  so  long  as  they  are  sober 
enough  to  keep  it  wound  "p?  Then  comes  another  difficulty. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  Uncle  Harris^or  Uncle  Franklin, 
or  Uncle  Jacob,  or  Isaac,  or  Abraham,  would  have  all  the 
watches  ?  There  is  no  end  to  these  questions  of  foreign 
complication.  We  almost  despair  of  being  able  to  reform 
the  world.  However,  we  think  we  would  begin  by  keeping 
all  Irishmen  at  home,  refusing  to  let  any  of  them  vote,  and 
taking  away  from  them  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This  would 
be  a  starter. 


We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Harry  George's  book — re- 
markable book — entitled  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  strong  minds,  and,  in  cheap  form,  has 
found  a  large  circulation ;  and  that,  by  its  sale  and  other 
writings,  our  friend  Harry  George  is  getting  rich.  We  are 
curious  to  know  what  Harry  will  do  with  his  money,  and 
whether  he  will  divide  it  around  among  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed. We  are  anxicus  to  observe  the  practical  working 
of  that  generous  and  philanthropic  communism  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  idlers  to  the  accumulated  earnings  of  in- 
dustrious toilers.  If  our  philosopher  should  invest  his  earn- 
ings in  farm  lands  or  town  lots,  we  hope  none  of  "  -  tenants 
will,  in  lieu  of  rent,  read  him  a  chapter  from  hh 
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THE        ARGONAUT.- 


THE    WEST    END. 


''Cockaigne"  Describes  the  Town-houses  of  London  Lords  and  Ladies. 


Although  the  nominal  London  season  takes  its  primal  step 
when  Parliament  meets  in  February,  the  annual  coming  to 
town  by  fashionable  people  never  reaches  its  climax  till 
April  is  considerably  advanced.  The  early  birds  who  wing 
their  flight  townward  in  February  do  so  because  Parliament 
convenes,  and  they  are  generally  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  the  families  of  prominent  members  of  either  house,  who 
take  up  their  residence  thus  early,  not  only  because  their  at- 
tendance on  the  first  day  of  the  session  compels  them  to  be 
here,  but  the  presence  in  town  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  sets  the  social  ball  going,  as  it  were,  by  his 
levies,  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  them  to  be  on 
hand  to  take  part  in  and  assist  at  any  event  of  a  public 
character  that  may  thereafter  occur. 

The  great  influx,  however,  sets  in  with  April,  and  as  May 
approaches  fashion  predominates  over  politics  until  the  ideal 
first  day  of  the  season — the  first  of  May— arrives,  when  the 
West  End,  from  Regent  Street  to  Brompton,  blossoms  forth 
in  all  its  yearly  glory  of  fashionable  life  and  gayety.  Draw- 
ing-room windows,  which  for  eight  long  months  have  been 
closed  and  shutter-barred,  are  then  thrown  open  to  the  light 
and  air  of  day;  streets,  which  have  resounded  with  naught 
save  .he  wheel-gratings  of  costermonger's  carts  and  stray 
hansoms,  then  echo  with  the  rattle  and  rumble  of  gorgeously 
appointed  equipages  ;  the  pavements,  which  knew  no  foot- 
fall but  the  policeman's  watchful  tread,  are  thronged  with 
fashionably  attired  men ;  and  the  doorways  and  area  railings, 
hitherto  bleak,  forbidding,  and  deserted,  are  graced  by  the 
presence  of  white-calved,  powdered-headed  footmen,  idling 
their  mornings  away  in  gossip  with  each  other,  or  inquest  of 
a  confab  with  some  fascinating  nursery-maid  on  her  way  to 
the  park  or  square  for  the  matutinal  airing  of  her  youthful 
Lady  Ethels  and  Gwendolins,  whose  limited  frock-skirts 
and  extent  of  exposed  black  stocking  speak  of  seasons  for 
them  in  the  dim  far-away  future. 

London,  east  of  Regent  Street,  is  the  same  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  but  west  of  it  is  where  the  season  shows 
itself,  for  there  it  is,  and  there  alone,  that  fashion  holds  its 
sway  from  May  to  mid- August.  The  West  End  proper,  as 
it  was  originally  considered,  comprised  only  the  streets  and 
squares  bounded  by  Regent  Street  and  Waterloo  Place  on 
the  east,  St.  James's  Park  on  the  south,  Park  Lane  and  Green 
Park  on  the  west,  and  Oxford  Street  on  the  north.  Within 
these  boundaries  is  Mayfair,  favorite  locale  of  so  many  of 
Disraeli's  and  Bulwer's  novels,  which  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past,  unquestionably  the  swellest  residential 
quarter  of  all  London,  despite  the  newer  and  more  elabo- 
rately built  additions  which  the  West  End  has  of  late  years 
received.  Now,  the  West  End,  besides  Mayfair,  includes 
three  other  districts  lying  adjacent  to  it  and  to  each  other, 
and  known  as  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  and  South  Kensington. 
Contained  within  the  limits  of  the  old  West  End  are  Gros- 
venor,  Berkeley,  and  St.  James's  squares,  Grosvenor  and 
Upper  Grosvenor  streets,  Carleton  House  Terrace,  Picca- 
dilly, and  Park  Lane,  together  with  their  interwoven  net- 
work of  connecting  streets  of  lesser  pretensions,  such  as  Hill, 
Burton,  Charles,  Brook,  Mount,  Dover,  Stratton,  Arlington, 
and  Curzon  streets,  a  habitation  in  any  one  of  which,  nar- 
row and  dark  as  most  of  them  are,  is,  by  the  members  of  the 
haul  ton,  preferred  to  one  in  the  lighter,  airier,  and  wider 
thoroughfares  of  the  new  quarter. 

Most  of  this  district  is  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  houses  being  held  from  him  by  their  occupiers  on  long 
leases.  Grosvenor  Square,  which  takes  its  designation  from 
the  duke's  family  name,  is  perhaps  '.he  most  exalted  place 
for  a  residence  in  the  district,  as,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  all  London.  It  is  alike  fashionable  and  aristocratic  in 
itself  and  its  surroundings,  the  former  characteristic  being 
held  subordinate  to  the  latter,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  there  are  fewer  houses  in  it  occupied  by  snobs  and 
nouveaux  rickes  than  in  other  places.  This,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Mayfair  as  compared 
to  the  newer  neighborhoods.  The  houses  in  Grosvenor 
Square  are  generally  fine  buildings  of  dark  brick,  rather  old- 
fashioned,  perhaps,  in  appearance,  despite  the  modern 
touches  which  some  of  them  have  been  given,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  blue-blood,  ancient  lineage,  and  Toryism 
about  them  which  all  the  widened  entrances  and  plate-glass 
windows  in  the  world  could  not  dissipate.  The  finest  two 
houses  in  the  square  are  those  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Earl 
Amherst,  the  other  noblemen  notable  as  having  residences 
there  being  the  Marquises  of  Lothian  and  Donegal,  the  Earls 
of  Dartmouth,  Leicester,  and  Harrowby,  and  Lords  Foley 
and  Calthorpe. 

After  Grosvenor  Square,  in  point  of  ancient  dignity  maybe 
placed  Berkeley  Square,  though  it  is  now  perhaps  too  near 
to  Bond  Street  and  its  rapidly  encroaching  shops  to  make 
it  desirable  save  for  the  sake  of  its  time-honored  name.  In 
one  corner,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  surrounded  by  state- 
ly trees  and  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  is  Lansdowne  House, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  and  Lords  Dorchester  and  Brougham,  with 
Other  peers,  live  here — a  curious  combination,  or  rather  meet- 
ing, of  extremes  being  found  in  the  fact  that  one  side  of  the 
square  rejoices  in  the  shop  of  Gunter,  the  famous  confectioner 
and  pastry-cook,  whose  son  is  one  of  the  most  popular  cav- 
alry colonels  in  the  army,  Berkeley  Square  is  also  noted  as 
possessing  a  haunted  house,  in  which  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  living  in  peace  and  quietness,  the  mysterious 
sounds  and  goings-on  with  which  it  has  long  been  visited 
having  never  been  unraveled,  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  in  that  direction. 

Park  Lane,  continuing  in  one  unbroken  line  from  Oxford 
Street  to  Piccadilly,  is  a  favorite  as  well  as  charming  place 
of  abode.  With  its  houses  on  one  side  and  the  railings  of 
Hyde  Park  on  the  other,  over  which  from  the  balconies  and 
windows  of  the  residences  facing  them  an  extensive  and  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  park  can  be  had,  it  is  considered  by 
many  the  most  delightful  street  in  which  to  live.  Aided  by 
their  unlimited  means,  the  snobs  have  captured  a  goodly 
number  of  its  houses.  While  Dudley  House,  the  residence 
o!  the  Sari  of  Dudley,  and  Londonderry  House,  belonging 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  are  here,  so  is  Rochester 
iC,  the  abode  of  Holford,  the  millionaire,  whose  grand- 


father peddled  shoe-laces  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  two  of 
whose  daughters  are  married  to  peers  who  were  willing  to 
forget  the  ancient  peddler  in  the  comforting  dots  they  re- 
ceived with  his  great-grandchildren.  Holford's  house  is — 
position,  size,  style,  interior,  furniture,  decoration,  and  every- 
thing considered — the  most  magnificent  private  house  in 
London.  The  Sassoons,  the  returned  East  Indian  nabobs, 
whose  obscure  antecedents  are  unquestioned  since  the  Prince 
of  Wales  took  them  up,  and  the  ever-pushing,  swaggering 
Brasseys,  with  their  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
lying  idle  in  Coutts's  bank,  also  live  in  Park  Lane. 

In  Grosvenor  Street  is  Grosvenor  House,  the  London  res- 
idence of  the  Duke  of  Westminster;  Green  Street  has  Hamp- 
den House,  where  lives  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  head  of 
the  "  Handsome  Hamiltons  "  ;  and  South  Audley  Street,  the 
celebrated  Chesterfield  House,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Magniac,  whose  balls  and  entertainments  are 
among  the  grandest,  as  they  are  also  some  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive given  during  the  season.  South  Audley  Street  like- 
wise rejoices  in  the  possession  of  Bute  House,  now  the  abode 
of  Bischoffsheim,  the  retired  money-lender,  whose  two 
daughters  are  married — one  to  the  Earl  of  Desart,  and  the 
other  to  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  "the  Knight  of  Kerry" — 
two  members  of  the  aristocracy  whose  noblesse  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  replenishment  of  their  depleted  pockets  with 
usurious  gold,  even  though  much  of  it  may  have  come  from  the 
ruined  estates  of  some  I.  O.  U.  and  post  obit-crushed  broth- 
er in  rank.  They  are  both  Irishmen,  however,  which  may 
account  for  it.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  (well  known  in  New 
York)  lives  in  Brook  Street,  a  thoroughfare  much  affected  by 
fashionable  physicians.  There,  also,  live  Sir  William  Jenner, 
the  Queen's  medical  adviser,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  England's 
most  famous  doctor,  who  may  be  seen  driving  to  the  bank  on 
an  afternoon  with  two  bags  of  sovereigns  and  shillings,  the 
daily  sum  of  the  two-guinea  fees  taken  at  his  office. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  lives  in  Harley  Street,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  in  Great  Stanhope  Street,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury in  Arlington  Street,  and  Gladys,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
in  Breeton  Street.  Piccadilly,  as  it  faces  the  Green  and  ap- 
proaches Hyde  Park,  is  filled  with  "  Houses  " — among  them 
Devonshire  House  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  Apsley  House 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington),  and  Bath  House  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton).  The  great  Rothschild's  residence  is  next  to  Apsley 
House  ;  and  in  Stratton  Street,  off  Piccadilly,  is  the  town 
house  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  Mrs.  Langtry,  when  in  town, 
stays  at  the  Bath  Hotel,  Arlington  Street.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  lower  portion  of  this  ancient  West  End  district, 
south  of  Piccadilly  and  east  of  Bond  Street,  though  it  con- 
tains the  quarter  known  as  St.  James's,  and  possesses  within 
its  confines  St.  James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  more  devoted  to  club- 
houses than  to  private  residences.  The  march  of  retail 
commerce,  too,  is  marked  in  the  fashionable  shops  which 
here  abound.  Here,  however,  is  Carlton-House  Terrace,  one 
of  the  smartest  places  in  which  to  live  in  London,  for  it  is 
not  only  in  immediate  club-land,  but,  with  Marlborough 
House,  its  windows  overlook  the  grass,  walks,  and  trees  of 
St.  James's  Park.  Among  its  residents  are  the  Dike  of 
Leinster,  Lord  Ardilaun  (Guinness,  the  porter  brewer),  Earl 
Granville,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Wolverton  (the  head  of 
Glyn,  Mills  &  Currie's  great  banking  house),  and  Count 
Munster,  the  German  Ambassador.  St.  James's  Square, 
near  by,  has  in  it  the  houses  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
Cleveland,  and  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  many  other 
peers  of  less  degree.  That  part  of  Mary-le-bone  district 
directly  north  of  Oxford  Street,  in  which  are  Portman  and 
Cavendish  Squares,  and  Portland  Place,  once  so  fashionable, 
has  of  late  years  fallen  behind  immensely,  notwithstanding 
several  "great"  people  still  retain  their  residences  in  the 
neighborhood — Portman  Square  boasting  of  the  Earls  of 
Lichfield  and  Ducie,  and  Lord  (Sir  Garnet)  Wolseley,  and 
Cavendish  Square  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  resi- 
dence (Harcourt  House)  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  the  Earls  of 
Gainsborough  and  Fife.  Portland  Place  has  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Earl  of  Lathom,  the  Chinese  Embassy,  and  that 
popular  caravansary  of  American  tourists,  the  Langham 
Hotel. 

Beyond  Mayfair,  to  the  south  of  Hyde  Park  and  Knights- 
bridge,  having  Sloane  Street  on  the  West,  Ebury  Street  on 
the  south,  and  Grosvenor  Place,  with  its  windows  facing 
Buckingham  Palace  gardens,  on  the  east,  lies  Belgravia, 
which,  though  newer,  and  perhaps  less  conservative  in  its 
character  than  Mayfair,  is  quite  as  aristocratic  in  the  deni- 
zens of  its  squares,  streets,  and  places.  The  houses,  too, 
with  their  modern  appliances,  porticoed  entrances,  and  stuc- 
coed fronts,  are  more  generally  palatial  in  their  aspect  and 
uniform  in  their  style  of  architecture.  Belgrave  and  Eaton 
squares  form  the  centre  of  this  region.  In  the  former  are 
the  residences  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marchioness 
of  Downshire,  the  Earls  of  Bradford,  Kenmare,  and  Ilches- 
ter,  Lords  Digby,  Halifax,  and  Carew,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose  (Stirling  Crawford's  widow,  whose  racing  procliv- 
ities have  gained  for  her  the  name  of  the  "  Red  Duchess  "). 
In  the  latter  are  the  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Poltimore,  and  Midle- 
ton,  and  Sir  John  Alexander.  Besides  these  two  central 
squares,  there  are  Lowndes  Square,  where  the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley  lives  during  the  season ;  Chester  Square ;  Wilton 
Crescent ;  Eaton  Place;  Lowndes  Street,  in  which  Mr.  Low- 
ell, the  American  Minister,  resides ;  Chesham  Street  and 
Place,  Halkin  Street,  etc.,  any  one  of  the  names  of  which  on 
one's  visiting  card  is  a  presumable  stamp  of  social  position. 
Cadogan  Place  and  Hans  Place  are  both  fashionable  places 
to  live  in.  They  are,  possibly,  too  close  to  the  shops  of 
Sloane  Street  to  suit  the  tastes  ot  some  people.  With  the 
exception  of  Sloane  Street,  and  the  streets  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  the 
whole  of  Belgravia  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  most  of  its  thoroughfares  being  called  after 
the  names  of  his  family  and  country  estates. 

Continuing  on  to  the  south  of  Belgravia  lies  the  new  dis- 
trict of  South  Kensington,  whose  chief  streets  are  Queen's 
Gate,  where  live  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Lords  de  l'Isle, 
Lawrence,  and  Methuen  ;  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  Cromwell 
Road,  and  Prince's  Gardens  ;  the  architecture,  style,  and 
plan  of  the  houses  of  which  pattern  closely  after  the  porticoes 
and  stucco  of  Belgravia.  The  nouveaux  riches  of  the  second 
cut  (bank  accounts  being  the  recognized  criterion)  and  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  moderate  means  flourish  mostly  in  this 


quarter.  It  was  here  that  Baron  Grant  built  his  afterward- 
demolished  folly,  Kensington  House.  Tyburnia  lies  to  the 
north  of  Hyde  Park,  and  embraces  a  goodly  portion  of  what 
is  known  as  Bayswater.  The  houses  in  this  district  are  grand 
and  imposing  enough,  but  their  uniformity  of  build  and  elab- 
orateness of  frontal  plaster  decoration  give  them  a  trumpery 
look  beside  those  in  the  older  neighborhoods.  The  resi- 
dences of  professional  men  and  city  merchants  abound  in 
Tyburnia,  though  the  door-plates  of  not  a  few  of  the  houses 
of  the  more  prominent  streets  display  names  to  be  found  on 
the  roll  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  a 
fine  row  of  residences  with  their  back  windows  and  balco- 
nies overlooking  Hyde  Park,  is  one  of  the  town -houses 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  while  in  Sussex  Square  lives  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  and  in  Connaught  Place,  just  near 
where  Park  Lane  runs  out  of  Oxford  Street,  Beresford  Hope, 
the  novelist  and  M.  P.,  has  his  residence. 

Though,  generally  speaking,  to  live  eutside  of  the  golden 
precincts  of  the  West  End  means  social  decrepitude,  the 
ruinous  effect  of  non-residence  there  is  only  felt  by  people 
who  are  nobody  in  themselves,  and  whose  position  is  conse- 
quently dependent  upon  such  an  unstable  support  as  fash- 
ionable favor  gained  by  entertainments  given.  Scattered 
over  town,  therefore,  in  odd,  out  of-the-way  places,  will  be 
found  old  family  residences  which  have  been  such  for  cent- 
uries. For  instance,  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  is 
in  Craig's  Court,  Charing-Cross,  and  Montagu  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  Whitehall.  Mr. 
Gladstone  lives  at  the  Prime  Minister's  official  residence  in 
Downing  Street  ;  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  at  that  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Whitehall ;  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  his  official  residence  in  the 
houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster.  A  favorite  way  for 
people  of  moderate  means  and  unassured  position,  who 
would  otherwise  have  either  to  go  to  a  West  End  hotel,  or 
eschew  the  season  altogether,  is  to  live  in  a  flat,  and  flats 
are  becoming  plentiful  and  growing  popular  with  struggling 
people  in  London  society  lately.  These  flats  are  generally 
called  "  mansions,"  with  some  high-sounding  cognomen  as  a 
prefix,  such  as  Albert  Mansions,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  or 
Belgravia  Mansions.  Victoria  Street  and  its  neighborhood 
is  the  place  to  find  these  flats.  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Chamberlaine  and  her  beauty-famous  daughter  have  taken 
apartments  on  the  "flat "  principle  for  the  season  in  Belgra- 
via Mansions. 

Two  subjects  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Chamberlaine  have  of  late  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  some  people  in  no  small  degree.  One  is,  how  will  they 
"  go  "  this  season  after  the  cuts  and  snubs  lavished  upon 
them  last  year  by  the  haughty  husband-guarding  Princess  of 
Wales  ?  The  other  is,  why  does  not  Mr.  Chamberlaine  al- 
low himself  a  more  prominent  place  amid  the  princely  gaye- 
ties,  and  not  let  his  wife  and  daughter  monopolize  all  the 
eclat  that  he,  of  course,  has  to  pay  for  ?  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  April  19,  1883. 


Our  friend  Bernard  Marks,  farmer  and  dairyman  at  Cen- 
tral Colony,  in  the  county  of  Fresno,  contributes  the  follow- 
ing saucy  communication  to  his  local  journal,  the  Democrat. 
We  commend  it  to  that  large  class  of  our  oppressed  citizens 
who  feel  the  iron  heel  of  railroad  monopoly  crushing  them 
down.  It  would  be  an  interesting  fact,  if  we  could  find  out 
just  how  many  of  our  enterprising,  industrious,  and  right- 
thinking  farmers  feel  as  does  our  friend  Marks.  When  the 
clamor  of  our  small  politicians,  our  party  newspapers,  and 
the  idlers  and  demagogues  of  our  village  gin-mills  and  city 
groggeries  shall  be  silenced,  then  will  come  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  quite  different  from  that  which  we  now  hear. 
This  clamor  of  men,  who  have  no  fares  to  pay  and  no  freights 
to  carry,  is  like  that  of  the  coyote,  an  animal  which  has  the 
trick  of  ventriloquism,  and  can  so  multiply  his  voice  that  half 
a  dozen  of  them  howling  in  the  night  seem  like  a  wilderness 
of  coyotes : 

I  have  just  signed  a  petition  to  our  Board  of  Supervisors,  asking  that 
the  County  Attorney  be  instructed  to  compromise  the  tax  difficulty  with 
the  railroad  company  on  certain  specified  conditions.  Having  thus 
thrown  off  the  mask,  exhibited  the  cloven  foot,  and  demonstrated  my 
innate  villainy,  I  might  as  well  come  out  candidly  and  confess  that  I  am 
a  hireling  tool  of  the  grasping  railroad  company — a  soulless  corpora- 
tion ;  a  heartless  monopoly  ;  a  bloated  bond-holder ;  a  midnight  thief, 
and  a  daylight  robber.  As  nothing  good  or  sensible  can  be  expected  of 
me  after  this  confession,  I  may  now  state  a  fact  which  I  could  not  be- 
lieve if  I  were  an  honest,  truth-loving,  monopoly-hating,  dear-people- 
serving  journalist.  This  fact  is  that  the  railroad  company  has  been 
imposed  upon  and  robbed  in  this  county.  Nearly  all  the  present  pros- 
perity of  this  region  is  due  primarily  to  that  policy  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany which  impels  it  to  build  railroads  through  uninhabited  regions  in 
advance  of  any  demand  for  traveling  and  freighting  facilities.  Without 
the  railroad  through  this  valley  there  would  now  be  very  few  people  here 
to  build  towns,  construct  canals,  establish  farms,  plant  vineyards,  lay 
out  alfalfa  fields,  or  to  inaugurate  enterprises  of  any  kind.  Not  in  this 
generation  would  present  results  have  been  effected  by  the  slow-moving 
immigrant  wagon.  Common  sense  should  dictate  a  friendly  policy 
toward  a  company  through  whose  operations  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  great  valley  is  richer  than  he,  she,  or  it  would  have  been 
under  the  operations  of  capitalists,  who  build  only  where  investments 
pay  from  the  start.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  I  always  knew  in 
a  general  way  that  the  railroad  company  paid  a  higher  proportion  of 
taxes  than  private  property,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  company  was 
robbed  was  made  manifest  to  me  by  the  building  of  the  school-house  on 
the  Central  Colony.  This  building  cost  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  built  on  the  dictum  of  a  popular  vote.  The  school  district,  which 
is  benefited  by  the  building,  and  which  is  assessed  to  pay  for  it,  com- 
prises twenty  square  miles  and  has  on  it  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prosperous  farming  families.  Through  one  corner  of  this  large 
area  the  railroad  occupies  about  half  a  mile  of  road-way,  and  yet  the 
tax  on  the  railroad  company  was  eight  hundred  .dollars,  and  it  was  paid. 
Bad  as  this  is,  I  have  heard  of  more  flagrant  instances  in  which  the 
company  has  suffered.  The  fact  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  current, 
fashionable  denunciation  of  California  railroad  management  is  addressed 
to  the  unintelligence  of  the  people.  The  fare  to  San  Francisco,  espe- 
cially on  return  tickets  good  for  twenty  days,  seems  to  me  to  be  reason- 
able, although  I  would  like  very  well  to  travel  at  a  lower  rate.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  head  to  get  cows  here 
from  San  Francisco  in  eighteen  hours.  I  see  nothing  extortionate  in 
my  paying  seventy-five  cents  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  freight  from  our 
metropolis,  over  two  hundred  miles  away.  Yesterday  I  received  from 
Philadelphia,  in  about  twelve  days,  a  butter-box  occupying  two  cubic 
feet  of  space  and  a  butter-printing  machine,  weighing  about  forty 
pounds,  the  freight  on  which  was  only  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 
I  shall  watch  the  signing  of  this  petition  in  favor  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany's proposition  with  considerable  interest,  for  it  is  being  circulated 
principally  among  those  business  men  and  farmers  who  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  railroad  greed  and  avarice.  "Misery  loves  company," 
and  I  want  to  know  how  many  foolish  and  dishonest  people  there  are 
here  to  sympathize  with  the  above  trashy  statements. 
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AMERICAN    PRIMA    DONNAS. 


:l  Passe-Partout "  Discusses  the  Yankee  Singers  now  Popular  in  Europe. 


In  another  day  or  two  the  Opera  Comique  will  have  given 
us  the  long-promised  first  performance  of  the  romantic  opera 
which  Leo  Delibes,  the  charming  composer  of  "Jean  de 
Nivelle,"  "  Sylvia,"  and  "  Coppelia,"  has  written  expressly  for 
Marie  Vanzandt.  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  Emma  Nevada 
(ne'e  Wixom),  of  Nevada  City,  will  make  her  de'but  in  this 
same  Ope'ra  Comique,  playing  the  leading  role  in  Felicien 
David's  beautiful  and  too-much  neglected  opera,  "  La  Perle 
du  Br^sil."  Several  other  fair  Americans  have  lately  been 
greatly  talked  of  in  connection  with  Paris  opera,  and  alto- 
gether the  moment  seems  a  particularly  good  one  for  discuss- 
ing the  gifts,  graces,  disgraces,  successes,  and  failures  of 
American  singers  here  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

I  have  known  them  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  Paris — 
all,  that  is  lo  say,  who  have  been  much  spoken  of  over  here 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  so.     One  of  the  first  lady  friends 
I  made  in  this  delightful  city  was  pretty  Blanche  Roosevelt, 
now  better  known  in  society  as   Madame  Macchetta,  but 
when   I   first  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her  light,  rip- 
pling talk,  and  admiring  the  exquisite  lines  of  her  pale,  clear- 
cut  features,  known  by  the  simple  American  name  of  Blanche 
Tucker — "our  Blanche,"  as  they   used  to  call  her   in  the 
|     columns  of  that  curious  paper,  the  Chicago  Times,  for  which 
1     she  was  acting  as  European  correspondent.    "Our  Blanche," 
I     alas  !  though  she  is  as  pretty  as  ever,  I  think,  even  after  ten 
years — and  far  more  amiable  than  in  the  old  days — has  not 
i     made  her  mark,  so  far,  as  an  operatic  singer.     Ill  health, 
I     marriage,  and  trouble  of  many  another  kind,  have  come  be- 
|    tween  her  and  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious  purpose.    She 
i     dreamed — perhaps  still  dreams — of  becoming  another  Nils- 
j    son  or  Albani ;  but  her  physical  powers  prove  unequal  to 
I    her  resolute  will.     The  spirit  was  strong,  but  the  voice,  alas  ! 
1    was  weak  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  her 
success.    She  trusted  over  much  to  her  personal  charms,  her 
lustrous  eyes,  and  her  social  popularity.     Then  the  fell  rheu- 
|    matic  fiend  laid  hold  of  her  ;  and  next  she  got  married,  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  her  for  a  season. 

I  have  rarely  met  a  woman  with  more  friends— and  ene- 
mies—than "  our  Blanche."     The  friends  (who  of  the  two 
have  ptobably  been  more  dangerous)  have  flattered  her  to 
i    death  ;  while  the  enemies  have  spread  about  bitter  stories, 
i    and  done  their  cruel  worst  to  ruin  her  socially  and  artistic- 
ally.    In  the  Chicago  Times,  you  may  remember,  she  was 
once   compared  to  our  Saviour.     Other  papers  have  said 
things  only  a  little  less  idiotic  in   Italy,  and  even  in  sober 
England.    Madame  Macchetta  does  not  favor  Paris  with  her 
visits  so  often  now  as  she  used  to  do.  ,  When  she  is  here, 
she  lives  in  a  quiet  little  entresol  near  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann,  with  her  young  Italian  husband.     One  ol  her  favorite 
occupations  there  was  (or  some  time  feeding  a  pet  crocodile 
which  had  been  sent  over  to  her  from  Egypt.     One  day  she 
imprudently  abandoned  the  playful  creature  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  domestic.     On  her  return  the  wretched  animal 
had  disappeared.     The  slavey  vowed  that  it  had  jumped 
out  of  its  glass  prison  into  the  neighboring  street  ;  but  "  our 
Blanche  "  sorrowfully  declared  to  me  next  day  that  she  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  menial  (perhaps — who  knows  ? — 
|    with  the  silent  approval  of  M.  Macchetta)  had  murdered  that 
■    crocodile.     And,  indeed,  I  can  not  help  thinking  she  was 
I    right.     Nor  would  it  be  surprising,  seeing  how  fashionable 
reptile-skin  purses  are  in  Paris. 

The  greatest  contrast  one  could  well  imagine  to  pretty 
Blanche  is  Emma  Thursby.  The  one  is  all  dash,  dress,  and 
rattle  ;  the  other  is  placid  and  domesticated — an  amiable 
bourgeoise,  with  not  an  atom  of  the  artistic  in  any  part  of 
I  her,  except  her  throat.  Her  throat,  however,  happens  to  be 
just  what  the  public  most  cares  about ;  and  listening  to  that 
cold,  pure  voice,  it  willingly  forgets  that  the  singer  dresses 
rather  badly,  and  has  so  little  of  the  glow,  fire,  and  feeling  of 
the  artist  in  her.  Max  Strakosch  swears  by  Thursby,  and  she 
has,  with  all  her  unaffected  tameness,  turned  more  than  one 
head  in  Europe.  When  she  made  her  de'but  in  Paris,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  at  a  Sunday  concert,  she  created  a  furor, 
and  the  management  of  the  Ope'ra  was  for  a  time  very  anx- 
ious to  engage  her.  But  Emma  was  sensible  enough  to  hold 
firm  to  the  resolution  she  had  formed  ere  she  left  home  for 
these  wicked  "  foreign  parts."  She  declined  all  the  tempting 
offers  of  the  managers,  and  she  did  wisely,  for  she  is  neither 
an  actress  nor  a  genius — only  a  sweet  singer. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  American  singers  in  Europe, 
and  especially  the  prima  donnas  from  their  French  or  Ital- 
ian sisters,  is  their  astounding  morality.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  possible  to  hear  of  their  going  astray.  Now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  a  future  "  star "  is  seen  falling,  in  Naples  or  in 
Cairo.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  marvelously,  incredibly,  bewil- 
deringly  moral.  Marie  Vanzandt  spends  her  leisure  hours  in 
learning  how  to  cook  omelets  and  "  biftecks."  Maria  Gris- 
wold's  worst  dissipation  does  not  extend  beyond  brewing 
claret-cup  or  port  wine  negus  for  the  eminently  virtuous 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  come  to  her  mamma's  recep- 
tions in  the  Rue  d'Edimbourg.  She  who  was  Miss  Nordtca, 
and  now  is  Mrs.  Gower,  has  ever  held  herself  "  pure  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world,"  in  spite  of  what  to  others  would 
have  been  great  temptations.  When  Emma  Nevada  writes 
to  a  gentleman,  she  signs  "  Doctor  Wixom  " — her  papa's 
name.  And  yet,  somehow,  Marie  Vanzandt  is  a  fascinating 
Mignon,  Maria  Griswold  is  a  charming  Marguerite,  and, 
from  all  1  hear,  Emma  Nevada  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
:  and  moving  Violettas  on  the  stage. 

Vanzandt  is  at  present  the  most  popular  and  unquestion- 
ably the  best-known  American  singer  in  Europe.  She  fills 
the  Ope'ra  Comique  by  the  magic  of  her  name  whenever  she  is 
"  billed,"  and  since  she  first  appeared,  one  memorable  night 
three  years  ago,  Carvalho,  her,  manager,  has  made  quite  a 
small  fortune.  Such  a  "  Mascotte  "  as  this  was  never  at- 
tached to  the  theatre.  Everything  she  touches  turns  to  gold, 
and  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  provocation  to  stir 
Carvalho  into  engaging  another  prima  donna  for  the  part  ot 
Mignon.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  managerial  patience  ;  and 
bright,  callous,  capricious  Miss  Marie  has  overstepped  it 
several  times.  She  has  been  spoiled  by  her  exceeding  good 
fortune.  A  whim  or  a  mood  at  any  hour  is  enough  to  induce 
her  to  miss  a  rehearsal,  or  even  a  first  night.  The  produc- 
tion of  "  Lakme","  for  instance,  has  been  postponed  again 


and  again,  merely  because  the  little  tyrant  did  not  feel  in 
the  humor  to  attend  rehearsals. 

As  Carvalho's  ill-luck  would  have  it,  too,  just  while  one  of 
his  two  American  "  stars "  was  driving  him  half  mad  by 
"  airs  and  graces,"  the  other,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
treacherous  Paris  climate,  fell  ill — not  seriously  ill,  but  ill 
enough  to  render  leaving  the  house  for  a  month  or  more  out 
of  the  question.  The  doctors  consulted  about  the  interest- 
ing patient,  hummed  and  hawed,  looked  grave,  talked  of 
"grippes,"  and  warned  her  solemnly  against  diphtheria. 
Carvalho  tried  remedies  of  his  own,  suggested  wonderful 
drinks  and  plasters,  smiled  encouragement,  swore  in  his 
sleeve,  vowed  he  was  a  "  malheureux,"  and  at  last  turned 
again  to  Vanzandt.  "  La  Perle  du  Bre"sil  "  and  "  Lakme" " 
played  a  game  of  see-saw  for  some  weeks.  One  day  David's 
opera  was  to  be  revived  before  the  production  of  Delibes's 
new  work.  The  next  day  all  was  unsettled,  and  Delibes's 
new  work  had  the  preference  given  it  over  the  David  re- 
vival. Finally,  Emma's  sore  throat  proving  more  persistent 
than  Marie's  refractoriness,  it  was  settled  that  "  Lakme" " 
should  have  the  first  chance — and  the  grand  dress  rehearsal 
took  place  yesterday.  Nevada's  de'but  has  now,  of  course, 
been  postponed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  poor  little 
lady  is  very  much  distressed,  as  you  may  imagine  ;  but,  be- 
ing good-tempered — or  very  sensible — she  has  put  a  smiling 
face  on  the  matter,  protests  she  is  so  glad  dear  Marie  is  to 
sing,  and  declares  she  hasn't  the  very  least  bit  of  iealousy. 
All  of  which  is,  of  course,  truly,  refreshingly  Arcadian. 

Emma  Wixom,  or,  to  give  her  the  name  she  has  chosen, 
Emma  Nevada,  is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Marchesi.  She  may 
have  seen  seventeen  or  eighteen  summers,  is  pretty  in  a  pe- 
culiarly Spanish'  way,  seems  artistic  (though  she  dresses  but 
indifferently),  and  weighs,  I  should  say,  rather  under  than 
over  ninety  pounds  avoirdupois.  She  is  as  frail  and  dainty  a 
creature  as  her  friend  Marie  Vanzandt,  but  Marie  is  fairer, 
has  larger  features,  and,  I  incline  to  think,  has  less  in  her. 
They  would  make  a  lovely  pair  of  Dresden  statuettes  for  a 
drawing-room — Marie  in  pale  rose  with  powdered  hair  done 
up  d  la  maiquise,  and  Emma  in  purple  or  yellow,  with  her 
dark  locks  left  alone. 

She  is  a  plucky  little  Western  girl,  this  new  singer  who  is 
rising  in  the.  operatic  firmament ;  and  hardly  out  of  her  short 
clothes,  she  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  famous.  They  tell  me 
she  is  to  be  paid  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year  by  the  Ope'ra 
Comique  manager,  but  I  have  never  asked  her  whether  the 
report  is  true,  for  money  is  a  secondary  question  in  matters 
of  art.  I  must  confess,  though,  I  never  met  an  artist  who 
was  of  my  opinion  on  this  point.  She  tells  me  she  has  been 
engaged  for  three  years,  and  that  she  will  sing  in  "  La  Perle 
du  Bre'sil,"  a  French  version  of  "  Traviata,"  "  Mignon  "  (ay, 
there's  the  rub,  Marie  !)  "  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  and  three  or 
four  other  works,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  remember 
at  the  moment.  I  hope  she  will  have  the  sense  to  avoid  one 
mistake  into  which  her  "  dear  friend  "  has  fallen — that  of 
neglecting  her  legitimate  career  for  the  aristocrats  and  pluto- 
crats. It  too  often  happens  that  when  Marie  is  too  "  indis- 
posed" to  sing  at  the  Ope'ra  Comique,  she  is  really  driving  in 
the  Bois  with  Baroness  Rothschild,  or  earning  an  honest 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  by  warbling  "  Connais-tu  le  pays 
ou  fleurit  l'o — ranger  !"  in  the  salons  of  the  Duchesse  de  la 
Rochefoucauld.  She  is  such  a  brilliant,  lively,  original  girl, 
that  in  "society"  she  has  always  been  successful.  I  have 
seen  her  standing  in  a  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  clever 
men  of  letters  and  musicians,  and  keeping  them  all  engaged 
for  hours  in  one  long  amusing  (though  perhaps  rather  super- 
ficial) babble  of  conversation.  Her  mamma  will  tell  you  that 
"  Marie  can't  live  long  without  excitement,"  and,  really,  I 
don't  think  Madame  Vanzandt  is  exaggerating.  Life,  as 
Marie  sees  it,  has  been  a  glittering  bubble,  full  of  rainbow- 
tinted  promise  and  light.  We  will  hope  that  she  herself  is 
not  a  bubble,  and  will  never  "  burst."  Her  triumph  was  in 
stant,  like  Caesar's.  She  came,  sang,  conquered  ;  and  ever 
since  has  been  the  idol  of  fashionable  Paris.  But  I  notice 
that  she  attempts  nothing  new,  and  that  she  makes  not  a 
foot  ol  progress.  What  she  was  three  years  ago  she  is  at 
this  moment,  plus  three  years,  and  minus  a  little  freshness, 
"  Lakme"  "  will  be  a  crucial  test  for  this  most  fortunate  of 
American  prima  donnas.  It  may  establish  her  reputation, 
and  show  she  is  another  Patti,  or  it  may  be  a  stumbling, 
block  in  her  career  forever.  Don't  turn  her  head  more  than 
it  is  turned,  whatever  the  measure  of  her  success  may  be. 
when  in  the  fullness  of  time  she  goes  back  to  you. 

I  hear  that  Europe  is  to  be  dazzled  ere  long  by  another 
American  singer — Miss  Agnes  Huntington.  She  has  been 
living  for  some  time  in  Dresden,  but  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
en  route  for  England.  To-morrow  she  is  to  sing  privately 
at  the  Salle  Erard,  to  a  critical  audience,  composed  of  Mon- 
sieur Guilmaul  (the  celebrated  organist),  Monsieur  Colonne 
(of  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet),  and  a  few  others.  She 
comes  to  us  preceded  by  a  great,  and,  it  seems,  deserved 
reputation.  If  she  has  the  voice  she  is  said  to  have,  she  will 
be  welcomed  in  a  generous  spirit  by  Paris,  for  the  time 
when  Italian  and  French  singers  monopolized  the  operas  of 
the  world  has  gone  by.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
Americans  would  be  the  Italians  of  the  future. 

Paris,  April  19,  1S83.  Passe-Partout. 


A  cab  drove  up  to  a  handsome  New  York  house  on  a  sun- 
ny afternoon,  and  the  driver,  dismounting  from  his  box,  held 
the  door  of  the  vehicle  invitingly  open.  Passers-by  stopped 
to  see  who  was  about  to  take  a  drive.  Presently  the  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  a  very  small  man,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  glittering  tin  armor,  appeared.  He  hesitated  to 
descend  the  steps  when  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  an 
object  of  general  interest,  but  he  couldn't  get  back  into  the 
house,  the  door  having  sprung  to  behind  him,  and  he  ran  to 
the  cab  as  well  as  he  could,  clanking  musically,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  conveyance.  The  driver  was  so  overcome  that  he 
could  hardly  remount  his  box.  Screams  of  laughter  from  the 
sidewalk  spectators  followed  the  cab  as  it  drove  away. 


At  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  they  have  a  parrot  which  talks 
Piute.  The  bird  picked  up  the  language  from  the  Piute 
squaws,  who  never  tire  of  jabbering  to  "Polly,"  Wild  In- 
dians who  go  to  town  are  thunderstruck  at  hearing  a  bird 
sing  out  to  them  in  their  native  tongue.  Some  of  them  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  big  green  fowl  as  being  the  devil 
I  in  disguise. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


A  Milwaukee  hotel  man,  having  grown  tired  of  numbering 
bed-rooms,  now  names  them.  It  is  rather  startling  to  hear 
the  hotel  clerk,  with  his  quill  toothpick  in  his  mouth,  call 
out :  "  Take  the  gentleman's  baggage  out  of  Ireland,  and 
send  it  up  to  Siberia."  "  Give  the  large  gentleman  and  his 
bride  the  Mammoth  Cave;"  give  him  "  Hard  Luck,"  put  him 
in  the  "  Chimney."  "  Put  him  in  Salt  Creek,  or  if  you  pre- 
fer you  can  go  to  Hades."  Among  the  names  are  Skowhe- 
gan,  Sky  Parlor,  Gehenna,  Vienna,  Vaderland,  Mayflower, 
and  Plymouth  Rock. — Peck's  Sun. 


A  lady  writes  to  the  Rochester  Post,  wishing  to  know  if 
she  should  happen  to  enter  an  omnibus  in  the  city  and  find 
that  she  had  left  her  portemonnaie  at  homp,  and  a  chivalrous 
gentleman  sitting  opposite — an  entire  stranger — should  offer 
to  pay  her  fare,  whether  she  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
the  offer?  To  which  the  editor,  in  reply,  says  :  "  We  think 
she  would.  She  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  play  the 
game  too  often.     Chivalrous  gentlemen  might  drop  on  it." 


Down  at  Gunnison,  last  week,  a  large  and  select  ball  was 
given  in  a  hall,  one  end  of  which  had  been  partitioned  off 
for  sleeping-rooms.  A  young  man  who  slept  in  one  of  these 
rooms,  and  who  felt  grieved  because  he  had  not  been  invited, 
and  had  to  roll  around  and  suffer  while  the  glad  throng 
tripped  the  light  bombastic  toe,  at  last  discovered  a  knot- 
hole in  the  partition  through  which  he  could  watch  the  giddy 
multitude.  While  peeping  through  the  knot-hole  he  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  dancers,  who  had  an  aperture  in  the  heel 
of  his  shoe,  and  another  in  his  sock  to  correspond,  was  stand- 
ing by  the  wall  with  the  ventilated  foot  near  the  knot-hole. 
It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  hold  a  candle  against 
this  exposed  heel  until  the  thick  epidermis  had  been  heated 
red-hot.  Then  there  was  a  wail  that  rent  the  battlements 
above  and  drowned  the  blasts  of  the  music.  There  was  a 
wild,  scared  cry  of  "  fire,"  a  frightened  throng  rushed  hither 
and  thither,  and  then,  where  mirth,  and  music,  and  rum  had 
gladdened  the  eye  and  reddened  the  cheek  a  moment  ago, 
all  was  still  save  the  low  convulsive  titter  of  a  scantily  clad 
man,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  of  his  donjon  tower  and  dug  his 
nails  in  the  floor. — Bill  Nye. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  admits  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's  funeral  orations  are  well  enough,  but  thinks  he  should 
try  himself  on  obituary  resolutions.  The  following  form  is 
suggested  as  a  starter  :  "  Resolved,  That  in  the  loss  of  our 
fellow-citizen,  Stimpkins  Stackpole,  we  recognize  the  absence 
of  life  in  the  said  S\  S.  ;  that  we  do  not  know  whether  our 
fellow- citizen  Stackpole  is  now  in  comfortable  quarters  ; 
that  we  can  not  say  whether  Stack,  is  now  red-hot,  or  merely 
heating ;  that  Stack,  was  always  a  good  fellow  ;  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  punishment  will  be  visited 
upon  Stack.  ;  that  we  can  only  gaze  vacantly  at  the  doubtful 
beyond,  and  conjecture  as  to  the  happiness  or  existence  of 
Stack. ;  that  we  hope  he  is  where  flowers  are  blooming,  and 
where  pie  is  perennial ;  that  this  is  the  way  we  think  matters 
should  be  arranged  for  Stack. :  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  all  the  newspapers,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  published  gratis ;  that  the  publisher  of  these  resolu- 
tions, being  a  member  of  the  church,  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  the  expectations  he  will  have  of  a  reward  in  the  next 
world  (if  there  be  any  next  world)  for  the  deadhead  printing 
he  has  done  in  this." 


"  I  hear  you're  taken  for  a  dude  when  you're  dressed  up," 
said  a  customer  to  the  German  barber's  assistant.  "  Oh, 
dook  a  dumble,  vipe  your  chin  avay,"  said  the  assistant,  as- 
suming a  wearied  and  disgusted  expression.  "  Goot  1  Py 
chiminy  hooky  1  Make  him  sick  uf  himselluf,"  said  the 
proprietor  to  the  customer.  "  Gif  him  uf  his  own  meticine 
blendy.  A  gubble  veeks  ago  he  vos  gifnng  efferypody  dot 
vord,  und  now  efferypody  bresents  it  to  him  beck  again,  und 
he  comblains  as  if  life  had  got  avay  from  all  its  bleasures. 
Such  monkey  fellers,  dem  a  choke  to  der  teffil  run,  und  den 
dink  if  dem  peen  dired  uf  it  it  must  owit  of  fashion  peen 
alretly.  Vy,  dot  vord  has  not  furder  avay  as  First  Affenoo 
got  yet,  und  must  draffel  each  veek  one  plock  to  Affenoo  A, 
B,  C,  D,  und  so  und  so,  und  der  same  vay  der  vest  site,  dill 
it  emigrades  py  Hunder's  Boint  or  Veehawken.  Vy,  efen  a 
sdylish  vooman  vill  a  new  ponnet  vear  at  leasd  a  month,  und 
shall  a  boor  parber  vent  beck  on  a  choke  gwicker  as  dot  ? " — 
New  York  Sun. 


PSALM    TILDEN. 

The  early  history  of  this  remarkable  personage  is  unfortu- 
nately involved  in  mystery.  According  to  Herodotus  (Lib, 
LXV1II.,  88,  903),  he  was  born  forty-four  years  before  the 
founding  of  Troy,  New  York,  in  Salamis.  The  historians 
Trinculian,  Sobaster,  Aromagambl,  and  Gibbons,  however, 
fix  the  place  of  his  birth  at  Karnak,  Egypt,  B.  C.  744,  while, 
according  to  Sarcophagus,  Terra  Cotta,  and  other  eminent 
writers,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  having  been 
born  at  Bankok,  Cochin  China,  during  the  reign  of  the  fa- 
mous Emperor  Wan  Lung,  ten  years  after  the  flood,  and  in 
their  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  Psalm  CIX.  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Psalmuel  was 
excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Golgoi,  in  Cyprus,  A.  D.  1496, 
and,  after  having  been  carefully  scraped  and  glued  together, 
was  shipped  to  this  country  C.  O.  D.  He  subsequently 
was  purchased  by  the  Democratic  Party,  whose  property  he 
now  is.  For  some  years  he  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Stale 
capitol,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  during  an  earthquake 
he  fell  and  somewhat  injured  one  William  M.  Tweed,  who 
happened  by  a  curious  coincidence  to  be  standing  under- 
neath. In  1876  an  almost  irreparable  accident  occurred,  by 
which  this  most  valuable  relic  of  prehistoric  times  was  mu- 
tilated almost  beyond  recognition.  There  was  a  double  ex- 
plosion in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  Psalmuel  had  been  there. 
The  fragments  were  at  once  gathered  up  and  committed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  restoration  upon  the  Golgoi 
principle,  and,  as  no  expense  has  been  spared  for  glue,  gal- 
vanism, or  plaster,  it  is  certain  he  will  be  at  the  Exhibi 
of  1884.— Life. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"My  dear  Bet?y,"  said  Jack,  somewhnt  loftily,  as 
the  argument  beg-in  to  weaken,  "  1  fully  appreciate 
your  opinion  of  my  dramatic  opinions  ;  nevertheless, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  see  Modjeska.  I  will  approve, 
I  will  applaud,  whenever  you  Dudge  me  ;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly decline  to  gush.  Mrs.  Bowers  is  simply  the 
grandest  actress  the  world  ever  produced,  and  I  re- 
iuse  to  entertain  any  other  opinion. " 

"My  dear  Jack,"  I  cried,  "  I  would  not  for  the 
world  remove  your  idol  from  her  pedestal,  nor  infer 
that  her  feet  were  made  of  clay.  But  in  what  did  her 
perfection  consist?" 

"To  tell  you  that,  madam,  would  be  simply  to  re- 
new an  endless  argument.  In  short,  I  never  go  in 
for  this  finical  latter-day  criticism.  I  simply  ask  to 
be  stirred  out  of  mysell,  and  Mrs.  Bowers  had  a  voice 
which  rolled  and  pealed  like  a  war-call— a  voice  " 

"  Aside  from  the  fact.  Jack — begging  your  pardon 
for  the  interruption — that  Mrs.  Bowers  belonged, 
practically  speaking,  to  prehistoric  limes,  a  woman 
with  a  voice  like  a  war-call  is  distinctly  objectionable. 
You  have  been  telling  me  of  Mrs.  Bower's  voice,  lo,, 
these  many  years  ;  but  1  have  never  heard  you  men- 
tion any  of  the  delicate  strokes  of  art  whereby  she 
obtained  her  rffects  ;  any  of  the" 

"  Delicate  fiddlesticks,  Betsy  !  A  player's  first  re- 
quirement is  a  gocd,  strong,  rich  voice,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Not  so.  Jack.  It  is  my  experience  that  a  player 
with  a  superlatively  fine  voice  is  generally  maddened 
by  his  own  music,  loves  the  sound  of  it  himself, 
and  is  prone  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  it.  When 
an  actor  like  Charles  Kean,  or  Henry  Irving,  or 
some  others  of  the  great  ones,  have  natural  difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  there  is  glory  in  the  victory,  and 
a  world  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  study." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Jack,  who  is  somewhat  given  to 
cutting  a  discussion  off  in  this  manner,  "  I  have  still 
some  straggling  remnants  of  an  early  affection  left 
for  you,  but  my  opinion  of  your  common  sense  is 
away  below  zero.  An  actor  without  a  voice — bah  1 
Come  on,  let  us  gc  to  see  Modjeska, 

"  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  encroachments  of  good 
society,"  quoth  Jack,  musingly,  as  we  watched  the 
tide  of  people  streaming  in.  "It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  '  us  boys '  had  the  pit  to  ourselves,  and 
now  there  is  no  pit  in  the  theatres,  and  the  orchestra 
is  always  thickly  dotted  with  swells.  This  is  a  toler- 
ably nice  quality  of  house,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  1  said  ;  "  in  an  hour  from  now  these  people 
will  all  be  fired  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  we  shall  hear 
nothing  more  than  a  long-continued,  but  eminently 
discreet,  applause.  Now,  there,  J^ck,  I  say,"  turning  to 
him  with  spirit,  ' '  for  ODce,  in  a  way,  1  agree  with  you. 
I  should  like  to  stamp  my  feet,  and  clap  my  hands, 
and  cry,  '  bravo  ! '  at  the  top  of  my  voice." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  make  such  blusterous 
demonstrations,"  Jack  was  beginning,  when  the 
prompter's  bell  sounded,  the  curtain  went  up,  and 
the  chattering  audience  became  silent  and  attentive. 

This  charming  play  of  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  L; 
so  rarely  given  in  English  that,  while  its  story  is  famil- 
iar, its  action  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  there 
was  visible  impatience  at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Polish  star. 

"  I  will  applaud  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Jack, 
ruefully  ;  "  but,  upon  my  word,  there  is  nothing  very 
absorbing  or  thrilling  in  this  so  far — is  there?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  I  acknowledged  ;  "  but  let  us  observe 
what  we  see,  I  gather  that  the  company  has  not 
many  shioing  lights.  Mis:;  Georgia  Drew's  voice  is 
very  light  indeed,  yet  I  rather  like  the  sound  of  it  for 
its  cultured  speech.  That's  a  pretty  old  brocade  she 
wears — isn't  it.  Jack?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  musingly.  "  I  can  fancy  that  her 
mother  may  have  played  Lady  Teazle  in  that  same 
brocade.  She  is  markedly  of  the  Drew  family  in 
feature." 

"  She  has  a  very  graceful,  lady-like  manner,  Jack" 

"Yes,"  said  he;  and  as  the  curtain  fell  at  this 
juncture,  he  turned  to  me  with  some  reproach. 
"  We  have  sat  through  a  whole  act,  Betsy,  and  have 
found  nothing  yet  in  your  favored  play  but  an  agree- 
able young  actress." 

"We  have  sat  through  five  acts  in  this  theatre 
more  than  once,  Jack,  and  not  found  as  much,  Wait 
and  hope." 

The  flickering  interest  of  the  house  concentrated 
as  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  green-room  of  the  great 
French  theatre.  A  green-room  has  always  a  certain 
mystic  interest  for  the  uninitiated,  that  of  the  O-me- 
die-Francuse  more  th  in  any  other  in  all  the  world 
There  were  historical  figures  wandering  about  this 
room  of  wonderml  association,  and  as  the  graceful 
Modjeska,  in  the  i61e  of  Roxane,  glided  in,  she  beau- 
tifully completed  the  picture, 

"Isn't  the  situation  rather  involved?"  whispered 
Jack,  presently.  "  Here  is  an  actress  playing  the 
rcMe  of  an  actress  who  is  playing  yet  another  rdle.  A 
Polish  actress  is  playing  a  French  actress,  playing  a 
part  in  a  French  tragedy,  in  English,  to  an  American 
audience.  'Truly,'  as  Obenreizer  says,  '  the  world 
is  ridiculously  small.' " 

But  he  subsided  shortly  with  genuine  interest  He 
listened  intently  to  the  story  told  by  old  Michonnet 
of  her  heroic  lover.  He  watched  her  pretty  meeting 
with  Maurice  de  Saxe,  and  took  in,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  connoisseur,  her  pretty  tricks  of  glad  yet 
shy  love,  her  gentle  raillery,  and  followed,  word  lor 
word,  the  reading  of  the  fable  of  the  doves,  and 
gasped  with  disappointment,  with  her,  as  she  rushed 
in  from  the  plaudits  of  the  stage  with  the  strangely 
introduced  letter  in  her  hand,  to  find  her  lover  gone. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  third  act  that 
I  challenged  an  opinion. 

"Jack,"  I  cried,  enthusiastically,  "is  she  not  an 
incomparably  lovely  woman?" 

"  My  dear,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  quite  possible  to 
praise  a  woman  without  ecstasy.  She  is  a  great  art- 
ist. I  can  not  tell  exactly  how,  for  she  has  not  the 
power  which  I  always  admire.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  just  where  or  how  she  impressed  me,  but  this  I 
.  ill  say,  there  is  a  plaintive  throb  in  her  voice  which 


quite — which,  in  fact,  breaks  me  all  up,"  concluded 
Jack,  lamely. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  the  entire  charm  is,  Jack,"  I 
said,  sagelv.  "  It  is  the  ineffable  delicacy  and  re- 
finement which  pervades  everything  she  does.  She 
is  not  strong,  but  she  has  a  penetrating  sweetness, 
more  winning,  more  satisfying  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  upon  the  stage.  Observe  her  little  ways 
with  her  lover.  She  is  as  girlish  in  her  love  asa  con- 
vent graduate  ;  yet  there  is  the  maturity  in  her  love 
of  a  woman  used  to  studying  love  rdles,  and  of  a 
woman  who  has  lived  in  the  fierce  stage-light.  And, 
as  for  love  itself,  why.  Jack,  she  never  speaks  the 
word  without  a  timid  little  stop  before  it,  as  if  its  one 
syllable  were  too  sacred  to  be  breathed  carelessly.  I 
think  she  must  be  herself  unconscious  of  this  little 
peculiarity;  but  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail." 

"  My  dear,  "said  Jack,  at  the  moment,  with  a  large 
expression  of  contempt,  "  you  are  once  more  getting 
things  down  to  rather  too  fine  a  point  for  me.  I 
have  acknowledged  th*  power  of  her  art  to  you  in  my 
most  graceful  manner.  Now,  tell  me,  am  I  obliged 
to  say  also  that  she  is  incomparably  beautiful?  " 

"Ah,  for  that  matter,"  I  said,  "you  know  every 
eye  makes  its  own  beauty.  Her  face  is  Dot  cast  in 
the  classic  mold  of  the  Greek.  Its  long  lines  and 
classic  features  are  those  of  all  the  tragedy  queens. 
It  is  severely  cut,  but  there  are  curves  of  expression 
nestling  here  and  there  which  soften  and  illuminate. 
Combine  with  this  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  best 
dressers  on  the  stage,  and  never  makes  a  move  which 
is  not  full  of  inborn  grace,  as  well  as  of  the  polished 
ease  of  the  grande  dame." 

"  And,  Betsy,  your  description  turns  out  what  one 
might  safely  call  a  handsome,  if  not  a  beautiful, 
woman.  And  what  do  you  think  of  your  divine  Mod- 
jeska's  English?" 

"Alas  !  Jack,  her  English  is  not  quite  what  I  would 
wish  it  to  be.  Yet  I  have  the  heartiest  admiration  for 
the  indomitable  pluck  of  these  foreigneiswho  take  up 
a  language,  as  we  do  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  conquer  its 
difficulties  in  six  months,  and  play  in  it  in  twelve. 
Very  much  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  if  Mod- 
jeska had  not  studied  our  language.  People  may 
rave  as  they  like  over  Salvini,  Rossi,  and  Ristori  ;  I 
know  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  do  not  enjoy 
them.  Fancy  this  lovely  Modjeska  lost  to  the  world, 
playiDg  forever  in  Polish.  She  speaks  English  with 
more  fluency,  and  with  more  elegance,  than  when  she 
went  away,  but  with  quite  as  marked  an  accent  as 
ever." 

"  Yes,"  growled  Jack  ;  "  I  should  not  in  cold  blood 
take  her  for  an  Englishwoman." 

"  I  do  not  mind  this  touch  of  foreignness,"  I  said, 
"  in  these  loreign  rdles,  but  it  will  sound  strangely  in 
the  text  of  our  English  Shakespeare.  Our  bonny 
Rosalind  a  foreigner  seems  quite  a  new  idea." 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day — "  said  Jack,  turning  to 
the  stage  as  the  curtain  went  up  upon  the  last  act 
"At  the  present  moment  let  us  see  what  Messrs. 
Scribe  and  Legouve  have  to  say." 

Jack  has  the  enviable  capacity,  although  he  carps 
between  acts,  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  play, 
when  the  curtain  has  risen,  with  perfect  thorough- 
ness ;  so  that  it  was  with  some  compunction  I  dis- 
turbed him  to  say,  after  the  actress  had  inhaled  death 
from  the  poisoned  bouquet  of  her  rival : 

"Ah,  Jack,  what  does  a  trifle  of  accent  matter 
here,  when  combined  with  such  exquisite  art  ?  " 

"Hush,"  said  Jack,  in  a  curious  tone,  "there's 
something  wrong  ;  she  is  suffering — she  can't  get  her 
breath  1  " 

"  Why,  Jack,"  I  said,  hardly  able  to  believe  that 
he  meant  his  serious  face,  "that  is  her  acting — her 
art." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  "she's 
too  quiet  for  that.  I  have  seen  whole  batches  of 
actresses  die  on  the  stage  by  poison,  and  they  in- 
variably cavort.  They  kick,  and  plunge,  and  rear, 
and  have  convulsions,  and  overdo  generally.     This 

is  too  quiet,  too  much  like  the  real  thing  " ■     But 

just  here  the  gentle  Adrienne  quietly  breathedher  last, 
and  Jack  picked  up  his  hat  to  go,  looking  quite  sheep- 
faced  at  Modjeska,  as  she  smiled  a  good  night  at  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  between  Michonnet  and  Maurice 
de  Suce. 

"  1  like  Michonnet  very  well,"  pronounced  Jack, 
as  we  strolled  away  ;  "  it  is  a  good  character,  and  this 
actor  plays  it  very  acceptably  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
Mr.  Barrymore  is  not  a  very  ardent  Maurice." 

I  confessed  to  an  equal  disappointment  in  this 
young  actor  of  whom  we  have  all  been  hearing  much, 
since,  as  a  handsome  young  lad,  he  played  here  with 
the  Daly  troupe. 

"  I  may  have  had  a  certain  magnificence  of  ideas 
concerning  him,"  continued  Jack,  "since  the  other 
day  some  one  pointed  out  a  professional  wrestler  who 
had  been  transported  with  the  troupe  to  wrestle  with 
Orlando  in  '  As  You  Like  It'  Alter  that  I  believe  I 
will  postpone  any  prejudice  either  for  or  against  Mr. 
Barrymore  until  I  shall  have  seen  him  as  Orlando." 

"I  fancy,  Betsy,"  said  Jack  next  night,  "  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  a  little  dauvert  down  to  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre.  A  party  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
Ian  is  playing  in  a  play  by  Bartley  Campbell,  and  I 
should  think  the  combination  would  be  a  magnificent 
foil  against  the  coming  of  the  polished  Wyndham 
Company,  a  fortnight  hence." 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Scanlan  is  an  Irish  come- 
dian, though  "  Friend  and  Foe"  is  notan  Irish  play, 
nor  Carroll  Moore  a  comic  part.  He  says  some  little 
things  in  a  droll  Irish  manner,  in  a  rich  Irish  voice, 
and  with  an  Irish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Perhaps  these 
things  may  be  generally  called  Irish  repartee  ;  at  all 
events  they  pass  for  Irish  wit.  He  is  a  good-looking 
little  Irishman,  with  a  head  which  is  reminiscent  of 
Byron  taken  one  way,  and  of  John  McCullough  the 
other. 

He  has  composed  some  little  songs  which  are  as 
simple  as  running  water,  and  he  sings  them  in  apleas- 
ant  voice,  in  a  queer  little  staccato  way,  which  takes 
with  the  crowd.  Takes  with  the  crowd?  When  he 
gets  upon  the  floor  and  sings  "Peek-a-boo"  to  an 
imaginary  baby  in  the  audience  and  peek-a-boos 
from  behind  chairs  and  tables,  the  crowd  emits  the 
wildest  manifestations  of  delight,  and  leave  him 
sprawling  gracefully  upon  the  stage,  quite  convinced 
that  he  is  a  sunny  child  of  nature,  and  speaks  truly 
when  he  sings  that  chorus  of  his  own  composing, 
which,  both  as  a  matter  of  rhyme  and  music,  is  a 
curiosity : 

"  I  love  music, 
I  love  singing, 
I  love  dancing — 
It's  entrancing, 
I  love  ladies, 
I  love  babies ; 
They're  all  the  world  to  me." 

Betsy  B. 


Eleanor  Calhoun  has  signed  for  an  eigh  teen-months' 
engagement  at  the  London  Haymarket  Theatre, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
Concert  of  the  Loring  Club,  and  "The  Redemption." 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Loring  Club's  sixth  sea- 
son was  given  before  a  crowded  audience  last  week, 
at  B'nai  B'rith  HalL  The  programme  was  excellent, 
as  it  never  fails  to  be.  Several  novelties  were  in- 
cluded, and  the  repetition  of  those  numbers  which 
had  been  presented  on  other  occasions  was,  in  every 
case,  a  source  of  great  gratification.  Close  acquaint- 
ance alone  enables  one  to  truly  appreciate  the  in- 
tricate beauties  of  such  compositions  as  "The 
Almighty,"  by  Schubert-Liszt,  and  "King  Olafs 
Christmas,"  by  Dudley  Buck.  Previous  renditions 
of  these  works  had  certainly  established  the  fact  of 
what  perhaps  might  be  called  their  musical  aristoc- 
racy and  dramatic  interest ;  but  a  second  hearing  re- 
vealed unguessed  effects  of  color,  contrast,  and  har- 
mony. Liszt's  fine  adaptation  of  the  Schubert  hymn 
is  full  of  exquisite  relations  between  its  accompanying 
chorus  parts  and  the  shining  strain  of  soprano  solo, 
which  is  woven  in  and  out  like  a  golden  thread 
against  some  sombre  background ;  and  although 
there  were  times  in  the  singing  when  the  thread 
seemed  a  mere  strand,  its  quality  was  always  price- 
less, if  its  strength  was  slender. 

"  King  Olafs  Christmas  "  is  one  of  those  elaborate 
productions  in  which  the  heart  of  Dudley  Buck  de- 
fights,  and  with  its  string,  piano  and  organ  accom- 
paniment, responsive  solos,  and  involved  chorus 
parts,  is  unquestionably  original.  The  perfect  ad- 
justment of  the  words  to  the  music,  and  the  subservi- 
ency of  the  latter  to  the  spirit  of  the  former,  are  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  tenor  solos  by  Mr.  Tippett, 
and  the  baritone  by  Mr.  Nelle,  were  well  rendered, 
and  the  number  as  a  whole  was  finely  given. 

Less  difficult  selections  were  "  In  May-time,"  by 
Billeter  ;  "  Night  in  the  Forest,"  by  Speidel ;  "  For- 
est Dawn,"  by  the  same  writer,"  and  a  lively  "  Drink- 
ing Song,"  by  Lux.  Engelsberg's  unique  "Finland 
Love  Song,"  with  string  quartet  accompaniment,  was 
also  sung,  and,  although  received  with  especial  favor 
on  a  former  occasion,  awakened  at  this  time  no  un- 
usual enthusiasm,  ' '  The  Gondolier,"  a  lovely  thing 
by  Schubert,  and  beautifully  set  forth,  was  but  faintly 
achnowledged,  and  the  amusing  little  point  of  "  The 
Sparrow's  Twitter,"  by  Otto,  seemed  only  half  under- 
stood. 

Perhaps  because  she  instantly  divined  this  mood  of 
her  listeners,  Mrs.  Tippett  seemed  distant  and  unlike 
herself,  as  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  after  a  year's 
absence  before  a  San  Francisco  audience.  Her  in- 
troductory song,  ' '  Afar, "  a  strange  and  lovely  thing, 
by  the  Norwegian  genius,  Edward  Grieg,  for  some 
eluding  reason  failed  to  satisfy  and  charm  as  Mrs. 
Tippett's  singing  can  satisfy  and  charm.  The  old- 
time  thrill  was  wandng  somehow.  All  was  severe, 
frigid,  and  unbending.  Still,  she  came  back  kindly 
and  sang  a  little  song  by  Molloy,  "  The  Baby  and 
the  Fly, "  with  a  manner  and  voice  more  like  her  own. 
And  later,  in  the  pathetic  measures  of  Tscbaikowski's 
"Nut  wer  die  Sehnsucht  Kennt,"  spells  of  the  past 
revived,  and  again  were  near  and  dear.  The  "  Se- 
guidelle"  from  "  Carmen  "  threatened  to  sweep  them 
away  for  the  moment.  Music  of  that  style  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Mrs.  Tippett's  profound  sense  of  feel- 
ing, and  her  power  to  express  it  No  ;  the  Tschai- 
kowski  song  was  what  gave  her  back  to  us  as  she  was 
when  she  went  away,  and  as,  pray  Fortune !  she  may 
ever  be. 

Gounod's  beautiful  oratorio  of  the  "  Redemption  " 
has  been  in  preparation  lor  some  time  past,  by  the 
Choral  Society  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  on  Tuesday  evening  last  the  performance  of  this 
interesting  work  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reverend  C.  D.  Barrows.  It  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
nounce this  presentation  an  unqualified  success. 
"The  vocal  portions  of  the  oratorio  have  certainly  re- 
ceived careful  study,  but  the  absence  of  the  orchestral 
parts  was  so  deplorable  an  omission,  that  even  a 
faultless  chorus  could  not  ha,ve  atoned  for  their  lack. 
To  justify  the  disappointment  that  is  inevitable  on 
this  score,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  importance 
attached  by  Gounod  himself  to  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiments of  his  latest  composition.  In  them  he 
embodies  the  melodies,  leading  themes,  fights, 
shades,  and  varying  emotions  of  the  entire  oratorio. 
The  voices,  grouped  or  solitary,  sustain  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  only  a  secondary  part,  and  are  de- 
pendent for  the  portrayal  of  the  leeling  they  express 
upon  the  support  and  coloring  of  an  orchestral  back- 
ground. This  withdrawn,  and  its  place  but  meagerly 
filled  by  piano  and  organ,  the  work  is  deprived  at 
one  stroke  of  its  most  essential  feature.  There  were 
many  reasons,  however,  why  it  was  extremely  difficult 
on  this  occasion  to  provide  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment And  although  the  question  may  be  raised  as 
to  the  judiciousness  of  attempting  an  incomplete 
rendition,  the  events  of  Tuesday  evening  went  lar 
toward  persuading  one  that  even  half  an  oratorio  is 
better  than  no  music  at  all. 

The  "Redemption"  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  August  30,  1882.  It  was  given  at  Birmington, 
England,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and 
has  since  attracted  the  admiring  attention  of  the  en- 
tire musical  world.  The  work  claims  to  be  a  "  lyrical 
setting  forth  of  the  three  great  facts  on  which  depend 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  These  facts 
are  :  First,  the  passion  and  the  death  of  the  Saviour: 
second,  His  glorious  life  on  earth,  fr  m  His  resurec- 
tion  to  his  ascension  ;  third,  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  world  through  the  mission  of  the  Apos- 
tles." Gounod  is  said  to  have  written  his  own  libret- 
to. It  is  clear,  coherent,  and  strong.  But  many 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  Scriptural  text, 
even  a  metrical  version  being  introduced  several 
times.  Wagner's  influence  is  apparent  in  the  stress 
laid  upon  orchestral  effects,  and  also  in  the  use  of  a 
leading  motive  —  that  of  the  Redeemer,  which  ap- 
pears frequently,  and  is  of  great  melodic  beauty.  The 
choruses,  especially  the  chorals,  are  all  fine ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  two  hundred  voices  under  Mr.  Bar- 
rows's  leadership  found  their  chief  success. 

For  a  comparatively  small  chorus,  and  one  upon 
which  much  labor  has  been  bestowed,  the  voices  were 
less  manageable  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
first  chorus,  "The  earth  is  my  possession,"  gave 
promise  of  very  bright  things  to  come,  and  was  given 
with  beautiful  tone  and  smoothness.  But  the  second, 
' '  Forth  the  royal  banners  go, "  was  clumsily  attacked, 
and  sung  at  an  unfortunate  variance  with  the  accom- 
paniment A  more  difficult  number,  "The  reproach- 
es," was  really  admirable,  when  its  trying  intervals 
and  unusual  movement  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  choral  "  Thou  to  all  bringest  life  and  salvation  " 
was  good,  also  "For  us  the  Christ  is  made  a  victim 
availing."  Of  the  remaining  choruses,  "Saviour  of 
men  we  know,"  etc.,  deserves  special  mention; 
also,  "Unfold  ye  portals  everlasting  "  and  "Lovely 
appear  over  the  mountains."  Small  excellence  was 
attained  in  the  matter  of  shading,  and  the  sopranos 


sang  flat  in  several  instances  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  music  was  such  as  to  excuse  (had  they  existed) 
greater  faults  than  these.  The  solo  pans  were  all 
undertaken  by  competent  musicians.  The  oratorio 
abounds,  even  to  monotony,  in  declamation  and  re- 
citative, and  arias  are  excluded.  But  many  of  the 
narrative  passages  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  slips,  were  thought- 
fully given.  Mrs.  Howell  filled  the  soprano  part 
throughout,  aside  from  a  solo  sung  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Little,  her  most  important  number  being  the  solo 
in  "  Lovely  appear  over  the  mountains." 

Mrs.  G.  A,  Story  also  appeared  prominently,  sing- 
ing with  remarkable  pathos  and  feeling  the  fragment, 
"OLord,  wilt  Thou  remember  mp?"  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Clement  assisted,  and  a  large  burden  of  the  even- 
ing's duties  fell  upon  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett  Mr.  W. 
C.  Campbell  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer  contributed  solos, 
also  Mr.  R.  Jans^n.  Miss  Bessie  Marshall  played 
the  difficult  piano  part  with  unerring  precision  and  a 
keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  accent,  though  a  tendency 
on  her  part  to  hasten  the  tempo  resulted  rather  un- 
fortunately in  several  cases.  Various  portions  of  the 
accompaniment  were  also  assigned  to  the  organ,  and 
Mr.  Mayer's  adaptation  was  always  musicianly.  It 
mu=l  be  confessed,  however,  that  ibis  instrument  and 
the  piano  were  unevenly  yoked  together  ;  and  their 
frequent  discrepancy  of  stroke  only  made  one  sigh 
the  more  for  the  sound  of  viol  and  flute.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, as  musical  director,  was  alert,  magnetic,  and 
prompt  His  daring  and  enterprise  have  been  great 
in  undertaking  this  arduous  musical  task ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  pleasure  afforded  the  immense  audience 
of  Tuesday  night,  he  may  certainly  feel  that  it  has 
not  been  a  wholly  thankless  one,  F.  A- 

Mr.  Ben.  Clark,  the  popular  tenor,  will  shortly 
depart  for  the  East.  Before  going  he  will  be  ten- 
dered a  grand  benefit  concert  by  the  prominent  local 
musicians.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  conscientious  artist,  and 
has  gained  many  friends  in  this  city.  He  has  been 
very  generous  in  lending  his  aid  to  alt  charitable 
affairs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  receive  sub- 
stantial reward  for  his  kindness. 


Mr.  Hayman,  manager  of  the  Bush  Street  Theatre, 
sends  us  a  copy  of  his  contract  with  the  Wyndham 
Comedv  Company,  which  opens  at  his  house  May 
21st.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  is  to  pay  Wynd- 
ham sixty  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, sixty-five  per  cent  elsewhere,  and  guarantees 
him  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  week.  He  esti- 
mates the  expenses  of  the  engagement,  including 
railroad  fares,  new  scenery,  running  expenses,  etc,  at 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  week. 
This  is  a  large  risk  for  the  Bush  Street,  which  is  a 
small  theatre.  Mr.  Hayman  thinks  it  justifies  him  io. 
fixing  his  prices  for  the  engagement  on  the  same  scale 
as  those  current  at  the  other  theatres — to  wit :  Or- 
chestra, with  reserved  seat,  $1.50 ;  dress  circle,  with 
reserved  seat,  $1.50  ;  private  boxes,  $12  ;  general  ad- 
mission, $1 ;  family  circle,  50  cents.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hayman  will  be  seconded  by  the  public  in 
his  efforts  to  present  a  complete  comedy  company. 
Therepertoireincludes"  Fourteen  Days,""  Brighton," 
and  "The  Great  Divorce  Case." 


—  Urban's  Benefit,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  Sunday  evening.  May  13th,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  has  been  postponed  one  week  ;  the 
theatre  being  closed  that  night  to  allow  a  full  scene 
and  orchestral  rehearsal  for  Lawrence  Barrett's  pro- 
duction of  "  Yorick's  Love"  with"  all  new  scenery 
next  Monday  evening.  Scenic  artist  Porter  has  been 
at  work  on  this  new  scenery  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  interior  and  stage  scene  of  the  London  Globe 
Theatre  for  the  third  act  receiving  special  attention. 
Lawrence  Barrett  and  company  of  eighteen  people 
arrived  in  town  Friday,  direct  from  the  Cincinnati 
Dramatic  Festival.  The  sale  of  reserved  seats  is  the 
largest  known  at  the  California  Theatre  for  some 
years. 

This  afternoon  and  evening  the  participants  in  the 
"Dolls'  Kettle-drum"  in  aid  of  the  Minna  Street 
Kindergarten,  which  opened  with  great  success  last 
evening  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Eddy  Street,  will 
hold  their  last  performances.  There  will  be  a  planta- 
tion scene  from  the  "sunny  South,"  with  aunties  and 
uncles  for  sale  with  their  children  ;  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard, with  a  whole  retinue  of  odd  characters.  The 
Woman  in  a  Shoe  which  ran  over  with  little  ones, 
and  lastly,  a  church  wedding,  with  all  the  invited 
guests  in  procession  ;  flowers,  and  music,  with  love- 
ly tableaux  in  the  evening,  together  with  songs,  reci- 
tations, refreshments,  etc. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"  Lounger." — Second  installment  received.  Good, 
but  haven't  we  given  you  a  good  deal  of  space  and 
latitude  already?  In  regard  to  excisions,  if  copy  is 
not  to  be  edited,  of  what  use  are  editors?  We  can 
not  surrender  our  editorial  privileges.  We  exercise 
the  utmost  freedom  with  all  MSS.  passing  through 
our  hands.  If  contributors  do  not  like  it,  they  can 
send  their  MSS.  elsewhere. 

"  Reader."— Slip  received.     Thanks. 

"  Several  Correspondents." — Your  MSS.  have  not 
been  printed  because  thev  are  too  long.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  print  bright  and  pithy  bits  of  corre- 
spondence on  topics  of  general  interest  But  they 
must  be  short.  Reason — people  do  not  read  long 
' '  communications. " 

"  May." — Declined. 


-    Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  arrivals  at  "The  Geysers"  for 
the  week  ending  May  16th:  Mrs.  T.  J.  Burrell,  Santa 
Cruz;  Miss  S.  E.  Skinner,  Boston;  Miss  White,  do;  H.  C 
Smith  and  wife,  Stockton;  Mrs.  Geo.  Long,  Peoria,  I1L; 
M.  Harman,  Jackson,  Michigan;  H.  G.  Utty,  Rome; 
Rev.  John  Ryan,  Ireland;  P.  J.  Donahue,  J.  M.  Donahue, 
San  Francisco:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hanlan,  San  Francisco;  Mis. 
Geo,  Worthington,  Cleveland;  F.  Beringer,  N.  Y.;  Chas. 
Krug,  St.  Helena;  W.  W.  I  yman,  J.  T.  Beringer,  do;  H. 
G.  Vttey,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  J.  Bordman  Jr.,  New  York;  M. 
Derrick,  Fresno;  James  Pender,  London;  M.  Pender,  E. 
Beamuret,  Capt.  Framell,  do;  T.  Nellesren,  Germany;  J. 
M.  Liilta  and  wife,  Masier  Latta,  Indiana;  L.  S.  North- 
rup  and  wife,  Miss  Northrup,  N.  Y.;  C.  P.  King  and  wife, 
Peoria,  111.;  Mrs.  J.  Conper,  Scotland;  Miss  Wadsworth, 
N.  Y.;  E.  M.  Colgate,  Orange,  N.  Y  ;  S.  M.  Colgate,  do; 
W.  \V.  Wheeler,  1  'akfield,  Mis.;  T.  W.  Gabriel  and  wife, 
Benicia;  Frances  E.  Willard,  Chicago;  Anna  Gordon,  Bos- 
ton; Miss  Hulstro,  Perm.;  Samuel  Hu  stro,  Miss  G  Hul- 
stro,  San  Francisco;  M.  P.  Kimball  and  family,  Peoria, 
IU.;  D.  M.  Stokes,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Cair,  Miss  M.  Carr,  Bos- 
ton; Samuel  Bradford,  Michigan;  W.  Wilcox,  J.  G.  Dunn 
and  wife,  England. 


—  New  Oil  Stove— Latest,  Best,  j-sd  Pkst- 
tiest     See  it,  at  Myers  &  Co.,  S69  Market  Street 
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GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


Under  tue  Direction  <-f 


THEODORE    THOMAS 

To  be  held  it  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

Jane  7(h,  8th,  9th,  11th,  and  13th,  and  Afternoons  of  Jnne  9th  and  13th. 


The  spacious  Pavilion  building  has  been  especially  remodeled  for  this  Festival,  its  dimensions  and 
proportions  having  been  made  to  assimilate  closely  those  of  the  great  Music  Hall  of  Cincinnati.  The 
amphitheatre  arrangement  of  the  general  auditorium  will  render  the  seating  capacity  of  this  vast  hall  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  SE VEM  MONS  TER  CONCER  TS,  which  will  include  the  widest  possible 
range  of  compositions  in  the  Classical  Ooeratic  and  Popular  Styles,  together  with  ^elections  from  the 
celebrated  Oratorios  and  a  BRILLIANT  REPERTOIRE  OF  SOLO  PERFORMANCES.  The 
gTand  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  of  500  voices,  which  has  been  organized  aod  thoroughly  rehearsed  under 
the  direction  of  MR.  W.  D.  LORING.  will  embrace  many  prominent  vocalists  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Sacramento.  The  THOMAS  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  will  consist  of  SIXTY 
INSTRUMENTALISTS,  selected  by  Mr.  Thomas  especially  for  this  Festival  from  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  will  appear  in  every  concert  in  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  Soloists : 

Dliss  Emma  ThursbT,  Soprano,  Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Contralto, 

Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,    Mr.  Fred   Harney,  Ttnor, 
Mrs.  Annie  HartdVgcn,  Soprano,       Mr.  Franz  Remmertz,  Basso. 
Madame  Julie  Rive-King,  Solo  Pianist. 


PRICES. 


Single  Season  Tickets,  reserved $12  50 

Double  Season  Tickets,  reserved 25  °° 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six,  for  season 100  00 

Private  Boxes,  seating  eight,  for  season 130  00 

SST  Subscriptions  received  at  the  Music  Store*  of  M. 
Gray,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Sherman  &  Clay ;  also  the 
Wh'te  House. 

Diagrams  for  choice  of  Season  Seats  open  at  above 
named  places  MONDAY,    May  21st,  at  9  a.  m. 


Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $1,  $2,  $3,  according 
to  location. 

Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $3,  $4,  $5,  according  to 
location. 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  begins 
May  28th,  at  9  A.  M. 

S3T  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of 
above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


CCLXXIX.  — Eiil  of  Fare  for  Six  Persous — Sunday, 
May  13. 
Ox-tail  Soup. 
Fried  Trout.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Baked  Tomatoes.  String  Beans. 

Koast  Lamb. 
French  Vegetable  Salad. 
Royal  Diplomatic  Pudding. 
Chcries,  Apples,  and  Oranges. 
French  Vegetable  S^lali. — (See  CCXLV.) 
RiiYal  Diplomatic  Pudding. — Soak  half  a  box  of  gela- 
tine in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water  one  or  two  hours.  Pour 
on  this  two-thirds  of  a  pint  ot  boiling  water,  and  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemoo,  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  wino. 
Stir  and  strain.  Have  two  jelly  molds,  one  holding  a  quart 
and  the  other  two  quarts.  Put  a  layer  of  jelly  in  the  large 
mold,  and  place  on  ice ;  when  hard  garuish  with  candied 
cherries  cut  in  two.  Pour  in  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  liquid 
jelly  (not  hot),  to  hold  the  cherries  ;  when  firm,  then  pour 
in  enough  to  cover  them.  When  the  jelly  is  perfectly  hard 
set  the  small  mold  in  the  centre  of  the  la  ge  one,  and  fill  the 
space  between  with  jelly.  Fill  the  small  mold  with  ice, 
a^id  set  both  in  a  basin  of  ice-water.  When  the  jelly  is 
again  hard,  remuve  the  ice  from  thi  smaller  mold,  which 
fill  with  tepid  water  and  lift  it  out  carefu'ly.  The  vacant 
space  is  to  lie  filled  withcustarl  made  by  the  following 
recipe  :  The  yolks  of  five  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  wine,  one  tea  spoonful  of  vanilla,  half  a 
hox  of  gelatine  soaked  in  h~  If  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  a  scant 
cupful  of  milk.  Put  the  milk  to  boil ;  add  the  gel;  tine  and 
the  eggs  and  sugar  beaten  together;  strain  and  add  the 
wine  and  vanilla.  When  the  custard  begins  to  thicl'en,  add 
half  a  pint  of  cream  whipped  to  stiff  froth.  Pour  the  custard 
into  the  space  mentioned,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  hardens. 
Turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  mjld,  and  serve  with  soft 
custard  poured  around. 


OPENING  OF  A  NEW  PAINT  AND  OIL  HOUSE. 

A  large  gathering  of  prominent  business  men  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  Mny  8th,  at  120  and  222  Caliior- 
nia  Street,  the  occasion  being  the  formal  opening  of 
the  new  Paint,  Oil,  and  Glass  house  ol  Sullivan  & 
Ravekes.  The  firm  consists  of  W.  D.  O.  Su'livan, 
the  son  of  our  old  pioneer  merchant,  C.  D.  O'Sulli- 
van,  and  at  present  Vice-President  of  the  Hibernia 
Bank,  and  D-iVid  Ravekes,  who  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  connected  with  the  firm  of  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  Alter  a  cursory  examination  ol  the 
handsome  ware  room  .  and  stock,  an  elegant  colUtion 
was  served,  during  which  the  new  firm  received  the 
congra  ulations  and  well  wishes  of  all  present.  The 
firm  has  secured  some  very  important  agencies — 
among  them  the  following:  Germania  whits  lead, 
Murphy  &  Co. 's  fine  varnishes,  6herwin,  Williams  & 
Co.'s  superfine  oil  and  ccvch  colors,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Their  stock  is  entirely  new  and  very 
large.  Everything  that  is  needed  for  the  house,  sign, 
and  fresco  painter,  coach  and  car  painter,  can  be 
found  at  this  establishment,  and  all  parties  in  need 
of  any  goods  would  do  well  to  give  this  firm  a  call. 


—  Five  hours— all  rail— will  take  you  to 
Duncan's  Mil  s,  a  place  ol  more  attractions  lor  the 
pleasure-seeker  than  almost  any  other  resort  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Russian  River  Hotel  is  now  open  for  the 
season,  and  already  the  visitors  are  flocking  thither. 
Besides  the  beautiiul  redwood  iorests  which  surround 
the  place,  there  will  be  lound  an  abundance  of  good 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  and  bath'ng,  together  with 
pure,  cool  mountain  water  to  drink. 


—  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  Regular 
excursion  trains  run  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  and  all  intervening  points, 
besides  Gilroy  and  the  Hot  Springs. 


— Containing  all  th^,  essentials  of  a  true 
tonic,  and  sure  10  give  satisfaction,  is  BrowVs  Iron 
Bitte--s. 


—  Stixging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
KidDey  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchu-paiba.  "$i. 


A  Pioneer  in  Finance. 

Among  the  moneyed  institutions  of  S^.n  Francisco 
the  Pacific  Bank  has  again  experienced  a  year  of  un- 
exampled prosperity.  R.  H.  McDonali  still  con.' 
tinuc;.  at  its  head,  and  guides  its  destiDy  with  a  mas- 
t  r-hand.  He  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  finan- 
ciers of  our  day,  having  been  closely  allied  with  our 
Golden  State  since  the  Pioneer  days  of  1849.  He 
has  watched  and  assisted  the  growth  of  our  m 
dustries,  ha-:  a  practical  knowledge  and  insight  into 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  knows  their  importance, 
and  is  altogether  most  admirably  fitted  to  pilot  such 
a  substantial  concern  as  the  Pacific  Bank  over  the 
sea  of  finance  and  commerce.  The  hi'tory  of  this 
bank  has  been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity,  it  having 
at  the  end  of  he  twentieth  year  of  its  existence  a 
surplus  amounting  to  $407,462.30,  which  with  its 
part  of  capital  stock  makes  acapiul  ot  $1,407,462  30. 


—  No    lady's  toilet   is  complete  without 
Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Nervousness,  debility,   amd  exhausted 
vitality  cured  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bi',ters. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Oflicehours,  9105. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restore 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $1. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  GO  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery   southeast  corner  Geary  and  Duport  streets 


ASSOCIATION. 


The  NINETEENTH  EXHIBITION, 

including  Sixtem  Examples  by  well- 
known  Artists  of  New  York,  also 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Paintings 
by  Local  Artists,  will  remain  open 
to  tlie  public  for  one  more  week, 
day  and  evening. 

ADMISSION,  8*  CENTS. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   OP    BUSH. 

*~^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ions.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  P.  M. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


B 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I-.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


'T'ffE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Gustav  Frohman Lessee 

E.  R.  Roberts Manager 

After  an  absence  of  six  years, 

MODJESKA 

Returns  to  the  scene  of  her  first  triumph  in  the  English 
language,  appearing  every  evening  (except  Sunday)  and 
Saturday  matinee  in  Scribe  and  Legouve's  great  play, 

ADRIENNE    LECOUVREUF?, 

Assisted  by   MR.    M.   H.    BARRYMORE  and  the  same 
Company  who  have  supported  her  in   New  York  and  the 
Eastern  cities  during  the  past  season. 
Fred  Stinson  &  Jay  Rial Managers 

Monday  Evening,  May  14,  first  appearance  in   this  city 
of  MODJESKA  as  Rosalind  in  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
Seats  may  be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 

FINE 

»  TAILORING  « 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

s$uJos.  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.   S.    HAND'S,    314  Kearny  Street, 

»  TAILORING  » 

JO       I— I   A  l\     Rl    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothic 
.O.   rlrHINU,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

LJURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■L  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  Dack  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*-'-*-    in  Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
n.   II.   «C<  OltliM  K, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


Fon  Sale  at  a  very  Low  Price. 

Obc  Square  Piniio,  made  by  Henry  Miller,  Boston 
— in  good  order — to  close  an  estate.  Price  $175.00,  in  easy 
payments. 

Also,  one  I'prigiit  English  Piano,  made  by  Chap- 
pie &  Co.,  London  — in  good  order.  Price  same  as  above, 
or  will  be  rented  at  $5.00  per  month. 

Apply  to  SAMUEL  CAK*OX, 

120  Safer  Street.  Komn  7. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Prluters. 

anil  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansoine  Street,  near  Pine. 


EUREKA  COTTOX 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Weighs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  three  ply  Rubber 
Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.  Is  not 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  does  not  deteriorate 
witli  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.  Try  it. 
W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Wye's  Ele<tio- 
Voltaic  Celts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
My,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Spcedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mifh. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
Cumrorta  ble 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladies 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail— Ladies',   $3.25;    Misses*,    $1.73. 

SEND  W  UST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  H.  M.  ODER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  326  Salter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Ton<  ine  Investment 
Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment, 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The  assets  of  this  Company  are  over  $5f>,009,000  % 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $12,000,000. 

ALEX.  G.  MOVES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Sansome  Street    San  Francisco. 

REMOVAL. 

J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  G47  MARKET  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  forsafekeeping 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

CEND  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
•"^    AGENCY   124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


JOEOf  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAVERS3    MATERIALS,     MINE 

"*  **■  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


I 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STO' 

(Telephone  No.  5143.) 

T46    MARKET    BT 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Modem  Menus  and  Guest  Cards. 

Few  persons  outside  the  fancy  stationery  trade  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  menu  and  guest  cards  which  adorn  the  din- 
ner-tables in  New  York,  says  a  writer  in  the  Sun. 
Guests  nowadays  collect  and  keep  their  menu  and 
guest  cards  with  as  much  care  as  young  ladies  just 
out  in  society  preserve  their  dance  programmes,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  theatres  the  bills  of  the  play. 
The  rapid  improvement  in  these  articles  witnessed 
during  the  last  ten  years  goes  on  unchecked,  and  the 
artistic  thought  and  skill  bestowed  on  them  are  often 
of  the  highest  order,  involving  heavy  outlay.     Many 
of  the  menus  and  cards  are  done  by  hand,  and  copy- 
righted ;  for  some  of  the  hand-made  specimens  as  high 
as  ten  dollars  apiece  is  frequently  paid.     Animal  and 
vegetable  life  ;  every  department  of  the  culinary  art ; 
forest,  air,  and  sea— all  have  to  yield  studies  for  the 
designers  of  these  works  of  art.     The  result  is,  that 
while  a  new  pleasure  has  been  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  table,  a  new  and  important  branch  of 
fancy  stationery  h*s  been  established.    For  some  time 
the  artists  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  card-board 
and  ordinary  pigments  or  bronzes  ;  now,  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  originality,  the  menus  are  occasionally 
stamped  on  fine  finger-napkins,  lace  handkerchiefs, 
and  satin,  and  the  aid  of  photography  has  been  called 
in.     Probably  the  finest  of  these  articles  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world,  are  made  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Sun  office,  chiefly  by  Beekman  Street 
and  William  Street  firms,  that  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  invested  in  the  business  in  the  shape 
of  costly  dies  and  complicated  machinery.      New 
York  menus  and  guest  cards  sell  all  over  the  country. 
Boston  does  not  make   many  of  the  best  kind,  but 
some  of  the  steel  engravings  produced  there  are 
highly  esteemed  for  this  particular  purpose,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.     Philadelphia  has 
a  few  firms  who  manufacture  menus  and  cards   of 
the  highest  quality,  but  those  are  generally  sold  in 
New  York.     A  leading  manufacturer  of  high-class 
stationery  in  William  Street,  who  has  a  mountain  of 
sample-books  of  these  articles,  remarks  :  "  The  vari- 
ety of  designs  for  menus  and  guest  cards  has  become 
absolutely  bewildering,  and  I  know  of  no  department 
of  our  business  in  which   there  is  a  greater  or  more 
incessant  cry  for  novelty.     The  fact  is  that  ladies  will 
not  use  a  menu  that  they  have  seen  before,  and  they 
always  aim  now  at  making  their  menus  and  cards  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments   on   the  table.     Such 
things  are  carried  away,  and  cause   the  dinner  to  be 
remembered  long  after.     People  also  begin  discuss- 
ing them  as  a  more  agreeable  subject  than  the  weath- 
er, and  thus  the  ice  of  reserve  is  broken  at  the  table. 
There  has  been  wonderful  improvement  lately  in  our 
American  menus,  and  many  of  the  patterns  are  cop- 
ied abroad.     The  importation  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  is  too  insignificant  to  be  talked  about." 
Another    manufacturer    in    Beekman    Street    says : 
"  Nearly  every  stationer  in  the  country  now  derives 
profit  from  the  sile  of  menus.     The  demand  is,  of 
course,  largest  from  the  fall  through  into  the  spring  ; 
but  now  that  hotels  pride  themselves  on  their  menus 
there  is  a  good  sale  even  in  summer,     Some  of  the 
cheaper  designs  of  menus  and  cards  sell  by  hundreds, 
but  we  often  get  special  orders  for  a  certain  style, 
and  then  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to 
cost  four  or  five  dollars  each.     Here  is  one,  for  ex- 
ample, with  gilt  bevel-edged  card,  bound  in  red  satin, 
and  set  off  with  the  latest  fringe.      An  order  for  a 
very  few  of  those  mounts  up  into  a  big  sum,  but  the 
parties  do  not  seem  to  grudge  it,  provided  they  get 
something  new  and  tasteful."    In  early  days  guest 
cards,  assigning  places,  were  not  wanted.     If  a  man 
sat  "  above  the  salt, "  his  rank  at  once  decided  his 
exact  position ;    if  he  sat  below,  by  virtue  of  inferior 
birth,  nobody  asked  how  far  down  the  board  he  got 
his  meals.      It  was  also  simply  impossible  to  give 
■    each  guest  a  copy  of  the  huge  bills-of-fare  detailed  in 
books  on  the  culinary  art.     The  names  of  the  dishes 
that  contituted  the  great  feast  of  Archbishop  Nevill 
in  1434.  or  of  those  through  which  a  noble  company 
ate  their  weary  way  at  the  enthronization  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham  in  1504,  would  occupy  many  columns 
if  copied  verbatim  Irom  the  records.      No  wonder 
that  on  the  death  of  high  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
in  England  their  cooks  became  servants  of  the  king. 
Early  in  the  present  century  we  find  the  famous 
Almanack  des  Gourmands    discoursing  gravely  on 
the  subject  of  guest  cards  in  this  wise:    "In  many 
houses  the  host  is  contented  to  write  (and  often  does 
so  incorrectly,  shameful  as  it  is  to  write  badly)  the 
name  of  each  of  his  guests  on  a  card,  the  vignette  of 
which  is  appropriate  to  gastronomy,  but  the  Jury  of 
Taste  prints  its  names."    Grimod  de  la  Reyniere.the 
editor  of  the  Almanack,  mentions  as  a  graceful  ex- 
ample that  at  a  fgte  champfetre  which  he  attended 
the  names  of  the  blushing  maidens  present  were  writ- 
ten on  rose  leaves,  of  the  pretty  women  on  myrtle 
leaves,  of  the  friends  of  peace  on  olive  leaves,  and  oF 
the  poets  and  soldiers  on  laurel.     The  menus  for  the 
celebrated  Jury  of  Taste  were  regularly  printed  the 
night  before  the  repast  and  sent  to  the  invited  mem- 
bers.    Copies  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  amateur 
Parisian  epicures.     Until  recently  the  menu  has  not 
been  a  memento,  but  primarily  the  means  of  inform- 
ing the  guests  as  to  the  dishes  of  which  the  dinner 
will  consist ;  and  more  than  one  good  story  could  be 
told  of  the  mishaps  of  unpopular  diners-out,  who,  be- 
fore menus  became  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
prandial  luxury,  owed  serious  discomfiture  to  the  ab- 
sence of  them.     Brillat-Savarin,  the  genial  author  of 
"  Physiologie  du  Gout,"  tells  of  the  sad  adventure 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Langeac,  a  high  feeder  of  Lyons. 
He  was  invited  to  dinner  by  a  banker  of  that  city. 
Having  cheered  himself  with  hopes  of  a  sumptuous 
repast,  he  was  chagrined  to  confront  an  array  of 
plain  dishes.     The  other  guests  shammed  want  of 
appetite,  but  the  greedy  Chevalier  chaffed  them,  and 
innocently  took  his  fill.     No  sooner  had  he  satisfied 
a  robust  hunger  than  the  table  was  relaid,  and  deli- 
cate dishes  were  brought  in.     Already  gorged  to  re- 
pletion, the  Chevalier,  seeing  that  he  had  been  tricked, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  blazed  with  rage.     As  he  rushed 
from  the  room  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  banker,  and 
shouted  :  ' '  Sir,  you  have  exposed  me  to  your  friends, 
and  you  shall  atone  for  your  perfidy  with  your  life  1 " 
A  like  tale  is  told  against  the  actor,  Pope.     Menus 
have  served,  moreover,  not  only  as  lists  of  the  plates, 
but  they  have  been  held  as  diplomas  by  the  success- 
ful cooks. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR, 

A  Tragedy  in  Triolets. 
WHAT  HE  SAID. 

Mildred  gave  me  a  rose — 

She'll  forget  it  by  morning. 
May  I  hope  that  she  knows? 

Mildred  gave  me  a  rose. 
Bah  I     Her  big  jacqueminots 

Forty  coats  are  adorning. 
Mildred  gave  me  a  rose — 

She'll  forget  it  by  morning. 

WHAT  SHE   SAID. 

Harry  begged  for  a  rose  ; 

Was  he  flirting,  I  wonder? 
Though  he  might — if — he — chose — 

Harry  begged  for  a  rose 
Just  to  show,  I  suppose, 

And  to  tear  it  asunder. 
Harry  begged  for  a  rose  ; 

Was  he  flirting,  I  wonder  ? 

WHAT  "THE  WORLD"  SAID. 

"Married — Mildred  Van  John 
To  the  Due  de  Bellago." 
And  ten  lines  further  on  : 
"Married,  Mildred  Van  John" 
Is  "To  Henry  Hautton, 

Miss  Merluche,  of  Chicago." 
"Married — Mildred  Van  John 
To  the  Due  de  Bellago  " 

— Curtis  Guild  Jr.  in.  Life, 


The  Tired  Foot, 
The  potter  stood  at  his  daily  work, 

One  patient  foot  on  the  ground  — 
The  other,  with  never-slackening  speed, 

Turning  his  swift  wheel  round. 
Silent,  we  stood  beside  him  there, 

Watching  the  restless  knee, 
Till  my  friend  said  low,  in  pitying  voice  : 
"  How  tired  his  foot  must  be  !" 

The  potter  never  paused  in  his  work, 

Shaping  the  wondrous  thing  ; 
'Twas  only  a  common  flower-pot, 

But  perfect  in  fashioning. 
Slowly  he  raised  his  patient  eyes, 
With  homely  truth  inspired  : 
'  No,  marm — it  isn't  the  foot  that  kicks  ; 
The  one  that  stands  gets  tired  1" 

—  Tke  Centhient. 


Like  a  Stove. 
A  man  is  like  a  stove  a  lot, 
Sometimes  he's  coaled,  sometimes  he's  hot  ; 
He's  polished — or,  to  be  exact, 
His  iron  top  is  often  blacked. 
He  smokes  his  pipe  of  water-back-er ; 
Has  draughts  of  be-air  with  a  cracker. 
He  plays  his  poker  (this  is  true), 
And  uses  chips  and  paper,  too. 
Sometimes  he  rakes  the  pot  he  raises  ; 
Sometimes  he  don't,  and  then  he  blazes. 
"  Such  damper  luck  I  never  saw — 
I  can't  get  soot-ed  when  I  draw." 
Stoves  are  in  kitchens.     So's  a  man 
When  there's  a  servant  girl  to  scan. 
Stoves  cook  on  iron.     Man,  so  deep, 
An  iron  cook  will  slyly  keep 
Until  he's  fired  out,  and  then 
He's  cinder  kitchen  soon  again. 
Both  stoves  and  men  grate  heating  do, 
But  man's  the  best  "self-feeder"  true. 
Both  need  a  match  to  strike  de  light 
And  warm  all  oven  them  aright. 
Stoves  oft  get  cracked  on  top,  like  men, 
And  both  get  rusted.     Likewise,  when 
Their  fires  die  out  and  cooked  their  hash  is, 
We  always  say,  "  Peace  to  their  ashes." 
— H.  C.  Dodge. 

The  Boston  Widow. 
When  Widow  Butler  stoops  to  folly 

And  finds  that  Bourbons  but  betray? 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 

What  art  can  make  her  bosom  gay? 

No  widow  ever  stoops  to  folly, 

But  finds  a  Bourbon  to  betray. 
A  mandrake  pill  for  melancholy 

Might  chase  the  widow's  gloom  away  ; 
Or  change  of  scene  to  Tewksbury  Centre, 

And  trial  of  the  almshouse  fare  ; 
Or,  better  still,  at  next  election 

To  win  a  seat  in  Arthur's  chair. 

1  —.V.    V.   Tribune. 

A  Ditty  of  the  Dude. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  peer  or  the  mate  of  him, 

So  frugal  of  chest  and  wan  of  mood, 
How  shall  we  hymn  the  marvelous  gait  of  him — 

Anglican  gait  of  the  fairy-sweet  Dude? 

Who  is  he,  how  is  he,  why  is  he,  whence  is  he, 
Guileless,  and  gilded,  and  sere,  yet  fair? 

Sprung  from  the  milk-and  water  immense  is  he, 
Weak  as  the  water  and  void  as  the  air. 

Why  is  his  face  so  bereft  of  beatitude, 

Pained  at  the  party  and  bored  at  the  ball? 

Why  does  he  show  such  a  hopeless  crush-hattitude, 
Prodded  and  pinned  like  a  fly  to  the  wall  ? 

Nay,  is  it  hope,  is  it  hopeless,  clear  agony, 

His  furrowless  field  of  feature  fills, 
When  from  a  Flemish  or  Frisian  flagon  he 

Bathes  with  Bass's  his  vacuous  gills? 

Why  is  his  choker's  most  mammoth  rigidity, 
-  Why  is  his  cane's  sheeu,  silver  head, 
Why  from  that  argent,  apparent  aridity 
Is  he  becomingly  nourished  ? 

Up  at  the  Brunswick  he  holds  his  consistory 
In  a  meek,  sleek,  weak,  in  a  sad  lad's  way  ; 
But  who  shall  ravel  his  ravelless  mystery, 

Or  the  core,  the  heart,  the  why  of  him  say? 
For  now  of  nothing  mortal  more  doth  he  take  heed 
or  care, 
But  like  a  Sphinx  he  stands,  nor  blinks, 
A  calm,  incarnate  stare. 

— New  York  Sim. 


Suffer 


no  longer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite  jloss  of  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
Intermittent  Fevers,  &c. 
BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS never  fails  to  cure 
all  these  diseases. 


Boston,  November  26,  i88z. 
Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Gentlemen: — For  years  I  have 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  Dyspepsia, 
and  could  get  no  relief  (having  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend- 
ed) until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  benefitted  by 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  I  tried  a 
bottle,  with  most  surprising  results. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  everything  I  ate  distressed 
me,  and  I  suffered  greatly  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  unbearable.  Since  tak- 
ing Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  all  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re- 
sults. I  am.  practically  another 
person.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flynn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  E.  Boston. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast- 
ing the  food,  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  or  give  headache. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

See  that  all  Iron  Bitters  are  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade- 
mark on  wrapper. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 


SAN   FRANCISOO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  .  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A   necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,IOMILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

OPEff  FOE  THE  SEASON. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  ha 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play -grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  ALL  FREE. 


GSLROY  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old  Favorite  under  New      an- 
agement. 

KOOP  &  TENJfANT,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  S3T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
12  miles. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Vnequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Balks  of  Clear  mineral  Water. 

ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  filled  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

ffM.  FOKSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

LIKE  COUNTY,  CAUJFOBSflA. 

OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi 
ority  of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
SIX'S.  JG.  IE.  Worth*  ol  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi|le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  3.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  8  o'clock  A.  ill.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

l>r.  C.  51.  BA'jljss  Proprietor. 


MT'NA 
HOT   MINERAL   SPRINGS 

NOW    OPE    . 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Ifaths,  $10  per  week. 

The  ^Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  M.,  connecting  with  the  8  A.  M. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOND   &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

**~  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited:  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


FAIRBANKS'  SCALES 


THE    ONLY 

STANDARD 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Sliafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 
401  Market  Street,       •  San  Francisco, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


W/«     Jfcg     X&t     Xfr« 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,    April  30,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  t .  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
*.f  30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
"4.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

9.3a  A.  M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
^4.30  P.  M. 

J8.00  A.  I.I. 

g.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

%.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

*5.00  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-   'I- 

8.00  A.  M, 

*8.oo  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

"4.30  P.  M. 

*4-oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
JlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO   P.    M. 

8  OO  A    M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-O0  P.  M. 
"4.30  P.  M. 

3.3o  P.  "• 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa., 


f  Deminff,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

X  and  East )  Emigrant. . 

f  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

"I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .        "  "      (tSundayonly. 

..Los  Angeles  and  SoJth 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno. , 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


Ogden  and  )  Express 

East j"  Emigrant 

Red  Bluff     )  via  Marysville 

and  Tehama  jvia  Woodland. 

Redding 

Sacramento  )  via  L«  ermore. . ; 

and   Colfax,  f  via  Benicna. . . . 

'  )  viaEenicia 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers. 
. .  San  Jose , 


.Vallejo. . 


.Virginia  City 
.Woodland 


(tSundaysonly). 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I?-40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
"lO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 
■*I2,40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  K. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  p.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M, 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-lO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

"3.40  P.  M. 

t3.40 "P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO- IO  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

II. 10  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 


IO- IO  A 
Ili.IO  A.  I 


M. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1882,  and  until 
further  notice, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between  Third 
and  fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

to.  30  a.  m. 

IO.40  A.  M, 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M, 
*S-I5  P.  M. 

6.30  P. 
t".45  P- 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ! 
MenloPark f 


8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  A.  M 
*3-30  P.  m 

4-25  P.  m. 


{  \ 

}  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
j  ...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

) 


6.40  A.   M, 

"8.IO  A.  M, 

9.O3  A.   M. 

*10.02  A.   M. 

*3-36  ?.  M, 

t4-59  P.  M. 

6  00  i*.  m, 

J7.S0    P.  M. 
18.15   p.  m. 


I  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
■  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . 


g  03  a.  m. 

I0.02  A.  M. 
3.36  P.  M. 
b.OO   P.    M. 

t8.i5  p.  m. 


IO.Q2   A. 


I  -  -  Hollister  and  TresPinos. 


1  40  a  M     f  vv"atsonville.    Camp  Goodall,  1  . 
•,50P"M;  )  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel,   [■    * 


_((CampCapitola>&SaataCruzJ 
I  . .  Soledad  3 


1  and  waystations..  I       6.00  p.  m. 


t7-3°  ^ 


.Mcntereyand  Santa  Cm 
(Sunday  Excursion). . 


"Sundays  excepted. 


:}« 


■  43    P-    M. 


tSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should   meet  Pacific   Express   from 

El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

S.30,  9.00,  9.30,    10.00,  10.30,   ir.oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30,' 

1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    "7.00,   ^7.30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  "3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  "6.30,  o.oo| 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via   Alameda)  —  *o.3°>  6.30,    Jn.oo, 

*I2.00, 

To  ALAMEDA— * 6. 00,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8-co.  *s-3°i 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jn.30,  12.00,  {12.30,  1. 00, 
ti.30,  2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,    10.00,  II.OO,  *IZ.OO. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  "8.30, 
g.oo,  t9-30.  10.00,  tio-3°i  11.00,  $11.30,  i-.oo,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— "6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o.  *8.oo. 
*8.30,  9.00,  ro.oo,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30> 
5«°o    5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FP.ANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE-'6.2o,  *6.5c,  '7-20,  »7.So,  *8.2o, 
•8.50,  '9.20,  *io.2i,  *4-2o.  *4-5o.  *s.20,  *5.5Q,  *6.2o, 
*6.5o,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.iS,  »S.4S>  J6.45, 
9i5.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 27,  *5,57j  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7.57,8,27,  8.57,9.27,  9.57,  10.27,  10.57,  ii-27,'n.57i 
12,27,  <2-57.  1-27,  1-57,  2-=7.  2-S7,  3-27,  3-57,  4-=7.  4-57, 
5-27,  5-57,  °-27.  6.57.  7-57.  8-57,  9-57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.36,  *6.o6, 6.36,  7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  8,36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36,' 
12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.06,  g.c6,  10.06,  11.06 

From  ALAMEDA— ^5.22,  "5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

8.22,  8.52,9.22,  g.52,JlO,22,  IO,52,  til. 22,  11,52,  $12.22 
12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
0.22,  6.52,   7.52.   8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7,I5,  7.45, 
*>*5,  8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  J10.15,  10.45,  In- 15,  n-45,  12.45, 
i.45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-15,  4-45,  5-15,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8-45.  9-45,  IO-4S- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5j  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
8-45.  19-15,  9-45-  10.45,  J'2-45,  i-45,  2.45,  3.45,' 4.45I 
5-15,  5-45     6-15,  6-45,    7-^5- 

CREEK  ROUTE.' 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15, 

5. 15- 
From  OAKLAND— '6. -5,  8.15,  ^0.15, 


Stage  counections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con' 
gress  Springs  siage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
0.30  a.  m.  tram. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets -at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings-good  to  return 
onMonday-to   Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to   Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.03;  also  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

a  TwKET  MFF,^?s~Pa5seilg?:  DeP°t'  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel 

A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

SupenntendenL  Asst.  Pass.'  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

OUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  lime  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  B.R. 

Oablnnd,  Alameda*   Newark,   Sau  Jose,   Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

prCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mou?ttain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  0A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•**V  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

t)  Qrt  p-  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
**■•-*"  varado,  Newark,  Centre ville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4    0A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•  **"  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  —  SPECIAL    PASSENGER   TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  6.25  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30—9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  U12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3-30—4-30 — 5-30—6.30 — 7.30 — 10.00 — 11.30 
P.  M. 

Front  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6-57 — 8.52 — 9.52 — 10.52 — U11.52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52 — 2.52—3.52 — 4.52—5.52 — 6.52 — 10.20  P.  M.  Sundays 
only,  7.52  P.  Mr. 

Frum  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.45 — §6.45—7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— ln-35  A.  M.  iz.35— x-35— *-35— 
3-35—4-35—5-36—6.35—10.05. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     H — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER, 
Gen'l  Sup't. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freightand  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMEMCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  it 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Saa  Quentin  Ferry)-*?  05 
tS.15,  *9.2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i.4S,  t3.45,  "ZUm 

(Via  bauceluo  Ferry>-t8.oo,  «8.5o  A.  M.,'*3.3S  *K  30 
T6.40  P.  M.  JJ*     ao 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8  00 
tS.50,  '10,35    tn.45  A.  M.,  -2.15,  f2.25  t4.35,  *5.20  p/M; 

(Via  baucehto  b  erry>-'6 .50,  t7.3o,  "8.45  A.  M.,  t6.2o 
P-  M" *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only 


"11. 15,  1.15,3-15, 
'7^.15,2.15,  4.ir. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers   ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S    F 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
eutire  block  In  the  centre  of  San 

Franc Ist-o.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  worM. 
at  Is  lire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  ua»  Ave 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tne  ventilation  Is  pcrrect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
aourt,  lUnminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Gaests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


ij(bunaays)-8.oo,  .o.oo  A.  M.,  I2.oo   M.,  2.oo,  4.1s,  6.4= 

CSundays)-S.45,  „.«,  A.  M.,  ,.oo,  3.IS,  s.3o,  7.20  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  batnrday  from  Saucelito  at  6.  is  P.  M. 


8.50  k„™i'  S    &■  S""days    ««pted  (via  SauceUto 
,  »erry),  lor  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 

tnming,  arrives  in  a.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M 


i    4-i>  ?'  M- Dsi'y.  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Qu 
j   w  Fe=rry)'   IHROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
and  Way  Stations.    (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon 
days    for  Stewart's  Point,    Point  Arena,    Cnffey's  Cove 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $,  ;   Camo  Taylor 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  52  So  ;  Tomales,  $3  5o  ;  Duncan  Mills' 

$4  °o. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OB  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  )    Excursion  Train 
S.lo  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  f  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning     arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7  50  P  M.     Fares  for  round  trip-Camp  Taylor 
$r  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  5o;  Duncan  Mills  $, 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

.      Gen  1  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  u.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

»883.  18S3. 

Stfamvh  From  San  Francisco  for 

i'TEAMER  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  2rst. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  saie 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


BANKING. 

fHE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  fiaiduj, $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds.... 4.300,000 

AgbkcvatNkw  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown _ Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. .'.".".'.'.'Assis'tanV Cashier 

r^frS!.T^r1VnW ■  Tork,  Agency  or  the  Bank  ol 
Cnlllonila;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank: 
Chicago,  iniou  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat' 
K^  S?£^Sf  Ba."k  iMew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
e™.?tIaI"l.S  lM"lon,  N.  M.  Bothschild  i 
Sons  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-On-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Chnsuana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  roth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  sth,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  23th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VE1T. 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  ro  Market  Street,  San  Francis-e. 


Pacific  Department. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

[(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

SI6  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  a'  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cmc  CoasL  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Budding,)  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    CAJtDENS,   MELIS,    MEVES,    AND    FIEE 
DEIMHTIIKNTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

11  t>H  At  TIKI'S  <;    COSIPANY. 

Cnrbolizcd  Kublier  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Eultber  Uose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber Uose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers"  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VA1VES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

4-13  &  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.eI  MANAGER, 

-  importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper     Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  ofEce.  to$  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
No.  216  Sans  0111  e  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$joo,ooo  oo 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684431  83 

vfcTp^niFri-T /■  I  HOUGHTON. 

er£»?™-niJ,DENT- J'  N-  L-  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L,.  Chalmhrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


NATHANIBL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBKU.. 


GRAY  &    CO., 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


veSt  MAPLE  SYRUP 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


The  long-felt  want  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
pure  Maple  Syrup  can  now  be  supplied  with 
our  strictly  pure  old  VERMONT  SYRUP  (F.  P. 
Adams  &  Co.'s  brand),  which  we  guarantee. 


Ask  your  Crocer  for  it. 

ALBERT  MAU  &  ' 

Agents. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanErancisctv 


•UstaBlisIiecL 

1863. 

,  &£QOO.OOO.OG 

Surplus  460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  July  1,  isss. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STKKET.  Decker  Brothers',  [fig^Sig 
Fischei,and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason  p^^^^^Sa 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J  J  Q    ?   I 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


TUB  NORTON 


DOOR-GHEGK  AND  SPRING, 


D.  8,  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


J.    R.    COWHN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAItK-KING    CIIIIBCU. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   In 

Agent  Pittsburg 
118    and    120 


GOAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Coal  mining  Company. 

Bcale    Street,    S.   F. 


MACNESO-CALGITE 


Fire  and  GACSTQ 

Burglar-proof  OM 11— W 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  AOCG 
and  Note  V/nO  HO 


HOUSE-        AUCDTe 

HOLD  Unto  I  O 


O.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cnrei.   Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  Se.  SuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


DOANE&HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  special  inducements  in  Dress  Goods, 
Silks,  Velvets,  etc.  Elegant  Black  Watered  Silks  at 
$1.25,  worth  $'».50.  Black  Satin  lihadames  at  $1.25, 
worth  $1.75.  New  Fancy  Goods,  comprising  Neckwear, 
Bows,  Fancy  Handkerchiefs,  Ties,  Ribbons,  etc.  Just 
opened,  Fancy  Hosiery  in  all  the  newest  styles;  Gloves 
of  every  description,  including  Foster's,  Hook,  and 
Mousquetaires.  Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOCR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  3KHer  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ucmuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shippingand  CominissionJlIerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H   I. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B,  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
or  export. 

C.  AROLPRJE  L6AV  A   CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


L.  P.  DEGEN, 


Manufacturer  of 


UNIVERSALLY  PRE 

TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


SCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
MtlLLON. 
Sole  Proprikter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultede  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar — unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

No.  13  Fremont  Street, 

NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


/ 


TABER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

M PORTERS    AND      WHOLES  Alt 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers     In     Cents'    Furnlsulng     c-»o<i-, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFC.  CO. 


HATE  ItElIOVED  TO 


BE  3113^SIJTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


nrHE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who   desire   to   dress   well.      Unsurpassed    In    Style. 
Pei'feet  In  lit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HHTLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Tnirty-two  Years  - 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 
Mounted  to  Order.    JSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

-55JS-*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  tl  o  r 
-^*="  ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SFAULDING.   J.  TA1TEESON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

■  im/i. 


17  and  19  FRKMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^""^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  44)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  ot  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  Slates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  first  (,ist)  day  of  June,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  day  of  June,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses ol  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California,  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  ol  May,  J8S3,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
ofhee  ot  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  filth  day  ol  June,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  tor  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on -Wednesday, 
the  27th  day  of  June,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  ot 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  ol  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   Cal 


JJIVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  May  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  ihis  day, 
dividend  No.  54,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  May  12th,  18S3,  at  the 
o/nce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trvrt 
Comy»acy  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretin/, 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HE  REGULAR    ANNUAL   MEET- 

ing  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company  will  be 
held  at  the  office  ol  the  Company,  Room  2,  No.  213  Du- 
pont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  June,  1883,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  come  bsfore  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  3,   Argonaut  Building,   No.   2J3   Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


T\IV1DEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

•^"'^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
May  1,  1S33. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  41)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  May  15,  78S3,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  32S  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Transfer  books  will  close  April  7,  18^3," 
at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  SeuctaryJ 


DRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII.    NO.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   MAY  ig,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    FATAL    TALISMAN. 


Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Honors  de  Balzac. 


Book  II. 

{Here  the  narrative  departs  from  the  chronological  order,  and  Raphael 
tells  the  story  of  his  life  down  to  the  day  when  he  became  the  possessor  of 
the  Talisman.'] 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  first  seventeen  years  of  my  life. 
School  and  college  experience  are  about  the  same  with  all. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  I  left  college  it  was  to  enter  upon 
an  inexpressibly  dreary  life.  My  father's  ideas  of  discipline 
were  most  rigid.  My  room  adjoined  his.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  and  rise  at  five.  My  studies — for 
I  was  reading  law — were  prescribed  for  me,  and  the  idea 
that  I  ever  needed  recreation  was  something  that  never  oc- 
curred to  my  father.  Thus  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  I 
was  kept  on  a  regime  as  severe  as  is  that  of  a  monastery. 

To  show  the  melancholy  nature  of  my  life,  let  me  describe 
my  father.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  pale  complexion 
and  an  accipitrine  face.  He  was  as  taciturn  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  as  fussy  as  an  old  maid.  If  I  ever  attempted  to  dis- 
play the  least  tenderness  toward  him,  he  treated  me  as  if  I 
were  a  foolish  child.  I  feared  him  more  than  I  had  ever 
done  my  schoolmasters.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
child  of  eight. 

I  seem  to  see  him  now,  clad  in  a  snuff-colored  coat,  in 
which  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  dried  herring  in  an 
envelope.  Yet  I  loved  my  father,  for  he  was  ever  just.  We 
do  not  hate  severity  when  it  is  tempered  by  an  upright  char- 
acter, rigid  morals,  and  adroitly  mixed  with  bounty.  If  my 
father,  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  twenty,  never  gave  me  ten 
francs,  he  at  least  endeavored  to  procure  some  amusement 
for  me.  At  times  he  would  take  me  with  him  to  some  ball, 
or  concert,  where,  gawky  and  ill  at  ease,  I  would  dream  of 
one  day  being  a  man  of  the  world. 

Once  I  remember  accompanying  him  to  a  ball  given  by 
the  Due  de  Navarreins,  a  cousin  of  my  father.  To  understand 
perfectly  my  feelings,  it  must  be  stated  that  I  wore  a  shabby 
coat,  ill-fitting  shoes,  and  dirty  gloves.  I  posted  myself  in  a 
corner  in  order  to  contemplate  more  at  my  ease  the  beautiful 
women  whom  I  saw  there.  My  father  observed  me,  and 
for  some  reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
he  gave  me  his  purse  and  bis  keys  to  carry  for  him.  In  the 
next  room  some  of  the  guests  were  gambling.  I  could  hear 
the  clink  of  coin.  It  had  long  been  a  dream  of  mine  to  pass 
an  entire  day  in  the  pursuit  of  every  dissipation  that  I  could 
enjoy.  I  had  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a  day  at  fifty  crowns. 
Here  was  my  opportunity.  I  retired  into  a  deserted  room, 
where,  unperceived,  I  could  count  my  father's  money.  There 
were  just  one  hundred  crowns.  At  once  I  became  a  rascal. 
I  took  two  pieces  of  twenty  francs,  and  returnd  the  purse  to 
my  pocket.  Then  I  repaired  to  the  room  where  play  was 
going  on.  I  lurked  around  the  table  for  a  time,  and  finally, 
plucking  up  courage,  I  wagered  my  ill-gotten  gains  on  the 
play  of  a  little  short  fat  man,  upon  whose  head  I  made  more 
invocations  to  the  goddess  Fortune  than  ever  all  the  gam- 
blers of  all  the  world  had  done.  I  did  not  dare  to  remain  at 
the  table.  I  took  up  my  station  at  the  door,  where  I  kept  a 
watch  for  my  father.  Yet  through  the  hum  of  conversation 
I  could  hear  the  clink,  of  coin  behind  me.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  I  found  that  I  had  won.  But  there  were  forty 
francs  missing.  I  was  unknown.  Suspicious  eyes  were 
turned  upon  me,  and  I  felt  myself  turning  pale.  But  I  was 
speedily  relieved.  The  little  fat  man  said,  in  a  tone  which 
was  the  most  angelic  I  ever  heard  : 

"  It  is  all  right.     I  saw  the  young  man  wager  his  money." 

I  returned  to  my  father's  purse  the  money  that  I  had  taken 
from  it,  and  continued  my  play  with  the  money  I  had  won.  I 
continued  to  bet  upon  the  little  fat  man.  He  continued  to 
win.  It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  myself  the  possessor  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  francs,  which  I  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
handkerchief  in  order  that  they  might  not  jingle  during  our 
return  to  the  house. 


"  What  were  you  doing  at  the  play-tables  ? "  asked  my 
father,  as  we  were  returning. 

"  I  was  only  looking  on,"  I  replied,  tremblingly. 

"  Ah,"  said  my  father.  "  There  would  have  been  no  harm, 
however,  in  your  risking  a  few  pieces.  You  are  old  enough 
now  for  people  to  expect  such  follies  of  you.  I  would  have 
excused  you,  therefore,  Raphael,  had  you  ventured  to  use  my 
purse  for  that  purpose." 

I  did  not  reply,  and  when  we  reached  the  house  I  returned 
the  keys  and  purse  to  my  father  without  remark.  He  emp- 
tied the  purse  upon  the  table,  counted  the  money,  and  turn- 
ing to  me  rather  more  graciously  than  usual,  he  said  : 

"  My  son,  you  are  now  twenty  years  old.  I  am  satisfied 
with  your  conduct  hitherto.  I  have  determined  to  make  you 
an  allowance,  were  it  only  to  make  you  conversant  with  the 
necessity  for  economy  and  the  handling  of  your  own  money. 
From  to-day,  therefore,  I  shall  allow  you  a  hundred  frar.cs 
per  month.  You  may  dispose  of  this  allowance  as  you 
choose.  Here,"  said  he,  handing  me  a  roll  of  gold,  "  here  is 
your  first  allowance." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  and 
avowing  to  him  that  I  was  a  thief,  and  even  worse — a  liar. 
But  shame  restrained  me.  My  inarticulate  thanks  he 
stopped. 

"  You  are  a  man  now,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  and  what  I  am 
doing  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  for  which  you  owe  me  no 
thanks.  If  you  owe  me  any  gratitude,  Raphael,  it  is  for 
having  preserved  your  youth  from  the  social  cancers  which 
afflict  so  many  young  men  at  Paris.  Henceforth  we  shall 
be  as  two  friends.  In  another  year  you  will  have  finished 
your  legal  studies.  Yet  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should 
content  yourself  with  being  a  lawyer  merely.  I  hope  to  see 
you  one  day  a  statesman."  And  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
my  father  dismissed  me. 

From  that  day  I  was  my  father's  companion,  and  initiated 
into  all  his  projects.  He  was  the  head  of  an  historic  house 
whose  fortunes  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Revolution. 
Vet  by  his  marriage  with  my  mother,  who  was  a  wealthy 
heiress,  he  had  restored  to  our  family  its  ancient  splendor. 
But  the  Restoration  again  ruined  him.  He  had  purchased 
many  estates  given  by  the  Emperor  to  his  generals,  and  sit 
uated  in  foreign  countries.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  bat' 
tling  in  French,  Bavarian,  and  Prussian  tribunals  for  the 
possession  of  these  ill-starred  gifts.  I  became  involved  in 
this  labyrinth  where  lay  our  future.  We  feared  that  we 
might  not  only  be  condemned  to  the  restitution  of  the  estates, 
but  also  to  pay  for  the  wood  which  had  been  cut  during  the 
years  we  had  possessed  them.  In  this  case  my  mother's 
fortune  and  my  father's  would  scarcely  suffice  to  save  us  from 
dishonor. 

Thus,  then,  the  day  upon  which  my  father  seemed  to  have 
emancipated  me,  he  had  in  reality  condemned  me  to  wear 
the  most  odious  of  yokes. 

My  duties  were  many.  I  was  obliged  to  work  night  and 
day.  I  was  forced  to  visit  ceaselessly  men  in  official  posi- 
tions ;  to  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  our  affairs ;  to  en- 
deavor to  win  over  themselves,  their  wives,  their  servants, 
and  their  dogs,  and  to  attempt  to  disguise  this  horrible  trade 
with  elegant  manners  and  agreeable  pleasantries.  During 
an  entire  year  I  led  apparently  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  in  reality  my  dissipation  was  but  labor.  I  sought  con- 
tinually to  ally  myself  with  those  who  could  be  useful  to  us, 
or  who  had  relatives  that  could.  My  amusements  were  so 
many  trials  at  law,  and  my  conversations  were  digests.  Yet, 
despite  our  almost  superhuman  efforts,  we  failed  at  last. 

A  special  imperial  decree  was  exhumed  for  our  benefit, 
which  ruined  us.  Of  all  our  property  there  remained  to  us 
nothing  but  an  island  in  the  Loire,  where  my  mother  was 
buried.  Ten  months  after  we  had  paid  our  creditors  my 
father  died  of  chagrin. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  then,  I  followed  to  the  grave 
the  corpse  of  my  father.  There  are  few  young  men  who 
have  found  themselves  alone  in  Paris  as  I  then  was,  without 
a  friend,  a  fortune,  or  a  future.  Even  the  foundlings  have 
an  hospital  for  a  refuge  and  the  government  for  a  father. 

Three  months  afterward  an  auctioneer's  agent  brought  me 
eleven  hundred  francs,  the  result  of  the  sale  of  my  father's 
furniture.  Accustomed  from  my  youth  to  set  great  value 
upon  the  articles  in  our  household,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
manifesting  my  astonishment  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  agent,  "  all  the  articles  were  very  old- 
fashioned." 

My  fortune,  then,  was  contained  in  the  bag  before  me, 
which  contained  eleven  hundred  francs,  and  was  held  by 
an  insolent  fellow,  who  spoke  to  me  with  his  hat  on. 


Thus,  then,  I  found  myself  without  relatives'and  without 
friends,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert — a  desert  the  more  dreary 
because  it  was  populous  ;  a  place  where  those  around  you 
were  worse  than  enemies,  because  they  were  indifferent.  I 
determined,  then,  to  live  upon  the  following  plan  :  I  took  my 
eleven  hundred  francs,  and  divided  them  inlo  three  portions  ; 
I  resolved  to  live  upon  the  entire  sum  for  three  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  should  devote  myself  to  writing  a  work  which 
would  bring  me  fame  and  fortune.  I  took  a  gloomy  pleas- 
ure in  thinking  that  I  should  become  a  hermit  in  the  midst 
of  this  busy,  bustling  Paris,  and  that  my  only  companions 
should  be  my  books.  Yet  I  ran  the  risk  of  dying  to  live. 
By  reducing  existence  to  its  lowest  terms,  I  found  that  three 


hundred  and  sixty-five  francs  per  year  would  suffice  for  my 
modest  needs.  In  fact  this  sum  did  provide  for  my  almost 
cloistral  existence. 

I  lived  thus  for  about  three  years.  This  was  my  daily 
expense  account :  three  sous'  worth  of  bread,  three  of  milk, 
three  of  meat,  preserved  me  from  starving,  and  kept  my 
mind  in  a  singular  state  of  lucidity.  I  have  remarked  the 
most  marvelous  effects  produced  upon  the  imagination  by 
the  diet.  My  lodgings  cost  me  three  sous  per  day,  and  the 
oil  for  my  lamp  three  more.  I  did  the  work  myself  about 
the  room,  and  I  wore  flannel  shirts  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  washing.  I  had  enough  of  clothing,  linen,  etc.,  to 
last  me  for  three  years,  and  besides  was  rarely  obliged  to  go 
out  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  books  at  some  library 
or  other.  All  these  expenses  together  made  but  eighteen 
sous,  and  there  remained  to  me  two  sous  daily  for  unforeseen 
expenses. 

When  I  had  laid  out  my  plans  for  three  years,  I  sought  for 
lodgings  in  the  poorest  and  least  known  quarters  of  Paris. 
As  I  was  walking  through  the  Rue  de  Cluny,  I  saw  a  little 
girl  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  playing  with  her  compan- 
ions in  front  of  a  rather  shabby  house.  It  was  a  pleasant 
evening  in  September,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the 
quarter  were  all  seated  on  their  doorsteps,  or  walking  up 
and  down  the  street.  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
young  girl,  whose  pose  would  have  charmed  a  painter.  See- 
ing that  the  house  before  which  I  saw  her  appeared  to  be  a 
tenement,  I  entered.  I  was  struck  by  the  cleanness  and  or- 
der visible  on  every  hand,  despite  the  poverty  that  was  ap- 
parent. The  woman  of  the  house  rose  and  came  toward 
me.  I  humbly  told  her  what  price  I  could  pay  for  lodgings. 
Without  any  apparent  astonishment,  she  rose,  and,  taking  a 
key,  conducted  me  to  the  garret.  There  she  showed  me  a 
little  room  that  looked  upon  the  roofs,  and  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  long  lines  laden  with  linen.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  squalid  than  the  aspect  of  this  room,  with  its 
rickety  walls,  its  sloping  roof,  and  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling. 
There  was  room,  however,  for  a  bed,  some  chairs,  and  a  place 
beneath  the  sloping  roof  where  I  could  put  my  piano — one 
of  the  few  things  I  had  retained.  Never  having  had  money 
enough  to  furnish  this  cage,  the  poor  woman  was  unable  to 
let  it.  As  I  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  our  house  such  ob- 
jects as  were  my  personal  property,  I  had  enough  to  furnish 
it.  So  we  were  perfectly  in  accord,  and  on  the  following  day 
I  installed  myself  in  my  new  lodings. 

For  three  years  I  lived  in  this  aerial  sepulchre.  Nigh 
and  day  I  studied  and  worked,  with  so  much  pleasure  that 
I  began  to  think  that  study  was  the  most  agreeable  thing  in 
this  human  life.  The  calm  life  of  the  student  has  something 
almost  intoxicating  about  it.  Study  lends  a  sort  of  magic 
to  all  that  surrounds  us.  The  rickety  desk  upon  which  I 
wrote,  the  shabby  cloth  which  covered  it,  my  bed,  my  chair, 
my  piano — all  these  things  became  for  me  so  many  humble 
friends,  to  whom  I  many  times  communicated  my  future. 

The  work  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself  was  entitled  "A 
Theory  of  the  Will."  To  properly  prepare  myself  for  it  I 
had  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  physiognomy.  I  had  consecrated  my  life  to  it.  I  hoped 
that  this  work  would  complete  the  labors  of  Mesmer,  Lava- 
ter,  Gall,  and  Spurzheim. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  my  seclusion,  I  led  the 
poverty-stricken  and  solitary  life  that  I  have  depicted.  Ev- 
ery morning  I  went  myself  to  seek  my  poor  meed  of  eatables 
for  the  day  ;  I  made  up  my  own  room,  and  was  at  once  my 
own  master  and  servant.  But  during  all  this  time  my  land- 
lady and  her  daughter  could  not  help  but  observe  my  habits 
and  understand  my  misery.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they 
were  themselves  unfortunate,  but  at  all  events  there  grew  up 
a  species  of  friendship.  Pauline— that  charming  creature 
whose  naive  grace  had  in  some  sort  led  me  there — Pauline 
would  often  do  little  services  which  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  refuse.  The  unfortunate  are  nearly  always  kind  to  each 
other  ;  there  is  a  kinship  in  misery.  Insensibly  Pauline 
grew  more  and  more  solicitous  about  me,  and  her  mother  did 
not  oppose  it.  I  even  once  detected  the  mother  herself  en- 
gaged in  repairing  my  linen.  Become,  despite  myself,  their 
prote'ge',  I  accepted  gratefuly  their  services.  Truth  to  tell, 
how  could  I  resist  the  delicate  attentions  of  Pauline,  when 
she  brought  me  a  frugal  meal?  Sometimes  I  had  eaten 
nothing  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  With  the  grace  of  a 
woman  and  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  she  would  glide 
noiselessly  into  the  room  where  I  sat  at  my  work,  making 
signs  to  me  not  to  notice  her. 

One  evening  Pauline  related  to  me  her  own  and  her  moth- 
er's story.  Her  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  grenadiers 
of  the  imperial  guard.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina  he 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks.  Later,  when 
the  Emperor  proposed  to  exchange  him,  the  Russian  author- 
ities sought  vainly  for  him  throughout  Siberia  ;  the  other 
prisoners  said  he  had  escaped  in  the  direction  of  India. 
Since  that  time  Madame  Gaudin,  my  hostess,  had  never 
heard  from  her  husband  ;  left  thus,  without  resources,  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  lodging-house  in  order  to  maintain 
herself  and  daughter.  Yet  she  still  expected  some  day  to  see 
her  husband.  What  most  chagrined  her  was  her  inability  to 
give  Pauline  an  education.  When  she  confide  his  to  me 
she  said,  bitterly: 

"I  would  willingly  give  the  scrap  of  paper  .    ay 

husband  a  baron  of  the  empire,  if  in  exch;  give 

to  Pauline  the  education  she  deserves  to  havt 
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An  idea  struck  me— why  could  I  not  educate  Pauline  myself,  and  thus 
repay  in  some  slight  degree  the  many  kindnesses  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  had  heaped  upon  me?  The  proposition  was  received  with  a 
candid  joy  by  both  Pauline  and  her  mother— a  joy  as  candid  as  the  of- 
fer was  naive.  Thus  I  began  to  have  some  hours  of  recreation,  for  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  teach  Pauline.  She  learned  with  such  rapidity  that 
she  soon  excelled  me  upon  the  piano.  As  she  sat  by  my  side  repeating 
her  lessons,  her  heart  opened  to  the  new  life  before  her  like  the  calyx  of 
a  flower  opening  to  the  sun.  Her  b'ack  velvety  eyes  sparkled  with  an 
infantile  joy  when  she  saw  that  I  was  pleased  with  her.  Her  mother, 
who  looked  with  an  unquiet  eye  upon  her  daughter's  great  beauty  when 
she  thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  her  humble  station  exposed  her, 
was  contented  to  see  ber  devoting  herself  for  whole  days  to  study.  My 
piano  was  the  only  one  of  which  she  could  avail  herself ;  therefore  every 
day  when  I  returned  from  my  absence,  I  would  find  her  there  practicing. 

Despite  the  coarse  stuff  of  which  her  gowns  were  made  her  supple  fig- 
ure revealed  its  beauties  at  every  turn.  In  her  clumsy  shoes  were  feet 
of  which  a  duchess  would  have  been  proud.  Yet  this  wealth  of  charms, 
this  luxury  of  beauty,  were  lost  to  me.  I  had  sworn  to  myself  to  look 
upon  Pauline  only  as  a  sister.  I  admired  her  as  I  would  a  magnificent 
picture.  A  new  Pygmalion — I  was  fain  to  make  of  this  living,  breath- 
ing virgin  a  marble  statue. 

I  was  very  severe  with  her,  but  the  more  I  made  her  feel  the  weight  of 
my  authority  the  more  sweet  and  submissive  she  became. 

But  let  us  leave  the  poor  child  to  her  destiny.  However  poor  and  un- 
fortunate she  may  have  been,  at  least  I  did  not  add  to  it  in  any  way. 

********* 

Such  up  to  last  winter  was  my  tranquil  and  studious  life.  Toward 
the  first  of  December,  however,  I  met  Rastignac,  who,  despite  my  mis- 
erable condition,  too  plainly  apparent  in  my  garments,  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  an  almost  fraternal  interest  in  me.  His  cordiality  moved  me  ; 
I  related  to  him  briefly  my  life  and  my  hopes.  He  laughed  good- 
humoredly  at  my  ideas  of  life,  and  told  me  that  although  I  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  genius,  I  was  as  evidently  a  fool.  His  apparent  opu- 
lence, his  man-ot-the-world  air,  affected  me,  in  spite  of  myself.  He 
showed  me  how,  living  as  I  had  done,  I  should  certainly  die  in  the 
hospital. 

"  What  you  want,"  said  he,  "  is  a  slight  admixture  of  charlatanism. 
All  men  of  genius  need  it  to  get  along.  For  example,  you  must  not 
bury  yourself  in  this  dingy  hole,  where  no  one  ever  hears  of  you  or  sees 
you.  You  must  go  out  in  the  world  ;  you  must  become  a  man  of  the 
world.  You  must  let  people  know  who  you  are — they  will  never  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  for  themselves." 

As  I  made  some  objection  to  this  method  of  advancing  myself,  he 
interrupted  me  : 

"Bah!"  he  cried,  "only  fools  calls  such  methods  dishonorable. 
Look  at  me — I  know  nothing  and  I  do  nothing.  Yon  work  hard  and 
know  a  great  deal.  Compare  our  stations.  1  succeed;  you  fail.  I 
jostle  and  push,  and  people  get  out  of  my  way  ;  you  stay  modestly  aside, 
and  people  jostle  you.  I  boast,  and  people  believe  it;  I  run  in  debt, 
and  am  not  dunned." 

"  But  " I  begin. 

"Your  book  is  completed,"  he  went  on,  unheeding  my  interruptions  ; 
"well,  now  that  it  is  done,  you  must  look  to  its  success.  I  will  be  one 
of  the  instruments  of  your  glory — I  shall  be  the  jeweler  who  sets  the 
diamond.  We'll  commence  to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  present  you 
in  a  house  where  all  Paris  goes  or  is  anxious  to  go.  When  1  say  all 
Paris,  I  mean  all  our  Paris — the  Paris  of  wits,  the  Paris  ol  celebrities, 
the  Paris  of  millionaires.  When  we  take  up  a  book  it  becomes  the 
book  of  the  day.  ll  it  is  really  worth  something,  we  have  been  benefi- 
cent without  knowing  it.  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  take  you  to  a  salon 
where  you  will  meet  this  gathering.  More— you  will  meet  the  beautiful 
Fedora — the  Countess  Fedora,  over  whom  all  Paris  is  raving." 

"  Fedora?"  said  I  ;  "  why,  I  never  heard  of  her." 

"  You  are  a  Patagonian,  my  dear  boy,"  laughed  Rastignac.  "Not 
know  Fedora?  Why,  she  is  the  one  woman  of  whom  every  one  talks. 
She  is  young,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  witty,  she  is  a  widow,  and  she  has  a 
fortune.     Why,  her  income  is  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  crowns." 

"  But  who  is  she?" 

"  She  is  a  puzzle— a  feminine  puzzle.  She  is  a  Parisienne  with  a  dash 
of  Russian  blool ;  she  is  a  Russian  with  a  dash  of  Parisian  blood.  She 
is  the  one  woman  in  Paris  who  unites  all  the  graces.  Why,  you  are 
worse  than  a  Patagonian — not  know  who  Fedora  is  ? — you  are  the  link 
between  the  Patagonian  and  the  animal.  Farewell  till  to-morrow." 
He  waved  his  hand  to  me  and  disappeared. 

How  can  one  explain  the  fascination  of  a  name?  "Fedora"  pur- 
sued me  like  an  evil  thought.  Ao  inner  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me : 
"You  will  go  to  Fedora's,"  Vainly  did  I  reason  with  myself,  and  over- 
threw with  the  most  convincing  of  arguments  Rastignac's  logic ;  my 
arguments  were  in  turn  overthrown  by  the  single  word  "Fedora,"  I 
could  not  help  thinking  to  myself :  "  She  is  young,  rich,  beautiful,  and 
a  countess — she  is  the  incarnation  of  my  dreams." 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  I  found  I  could  not  study.  I  took 
a  novel  and  tried  to  read.  Useless— the  name  of  Fedora  resounded 
continually  in  my  ears  like  something  coming  to  you  from  afar,  which 
does  not  annoy  you,  yet  which  you  can  not  help  hearing. 

When  evening  came  I  thought  of  dressing  myself  for  the  salon  of 
Fedora.  Strangely  enough,  a  thought  never  entered  my  head  of  all 
my  arguments  as  to  not  going.  There  still  remained  to  me  a  coat  for 
evening  wear  and  a  white  waistcoat  which  would  pass  muster.  Of  my 
fortune  there  remained  just  thirty  francs,  which  I  had  placed  in  draw- 
ers, sewn  in  clothing,  and  put  into  every  imaginable  place,  in  order  to  set 
between  me  and  the  spending  of  money  a  thorny  path.  When  I  had 
dressed  I  pursued  my  treasure  across  oceans  of  paper.  I  collected  it, 
and  although  my  gloves  and  my  cab  lacked  much  of  elegance,  they  con- 
sumed the  bread  of  an  entire  month.  Alas  1  We  never  lack  money 
for  our  caprices — it  is  only  for  necessaries  that  we  are  hard  pushed.  We 
toss  money  heedlessly  to  light  women,  and  we  dispute  a  bill  with  a  poor 
craftsman  whose  family  are  perhaps  in  want.  How  many  men  wear 
diamonds  whose  dinners  are  frequently  meagre  almost  to  scantiness? 

Rastignac,  faithful  to  his  promise,  was  at  the  rendezvous.  He  smiled 
good-humoredly  at  my  metamorphosis.  On  our  way  he  enlightened  me 
as  to  many  points  in  the  character  of  the  countess. 

"She  is  a  curious  combination,"  said  he.  "  She  is  at  once  avaricious 
and  luxurious,  simple  and  suspicious.  Be  careful  what  you  say  to  her, 
for  she  has  the  memory  of  a  diplomate.  She  divines  instinctively  when 
you  are  telling  the  truth  and  when  you  are  not.  Although  I  believe  her 
marriage  is  not  recognized  in  Russia  (for  the  Russian  embassador  sa- 
lutes her  very  coldly  when  they  meet  in  the  Bois),  yet  there  is  not  the 
slightest  stain  upon  her  reputation.  The  most  prudish  dowagers 
of  the  Faubourg  affect  her  society  ;  several  young  idiots  who  happen  to 
be  peers  of  France  have  honored  her  with  proposals  for  her  hand  and 
fortune.  Yet  she  has  politely  sent  them  right  about  If  you  were  a 
duke  or  a  marquis  now,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  you.  There 
are  your  instructions,  Raphael— let  us  see  whether  you  please  her 
or  no." 

Thus  Rastignac  mocked  me  and  piqued  my  curiosity  until  we  arrived 
at  the  countess's  house.  As  we  mounted  the  vast,  tapestried  staircase 
my  heart  beat.  I  was  a  fooL  Here  was  I,  emerging  from  a  garret, 
and  presuming  to  build  all  manner  of  air-castles. 

As  we  entered  the  salon  I  saw  upon  a  divan  a  woman  of  some 
twenty-two  summers,  reclining  rather  than  seated.  She  was  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  men.  When  Rastignac  caught  her  eye  she  rose,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  us  greeted  us  gracefully,  and  paid  me  a  compliment, 
doubtless  already  prepared.  Rastignac  had  announced  me  as  a  man  of 
talent,  and  his  friendly  boasting  had  procured  for  me  a  most  flattering 
reception.  The  attentions  which  I  received  at  first  rather  confused 
me,  but  as  my  friend  had  spoken  of  my  modesty  this  did  not  excite 
notice. 

The  conversation  soon  resumed  its  course,  and  feeling  that  I  had  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  I  became  reassured,  and  joined  in  it.  Without 
abusing  the  deference  shown  me,  I  attempted  to  make  an  impression. 
I  succeeded.  For  the  thousandth  time  in  his  life  Rastignac  showed 
himself  a  prophet.  When  the  circle  grew  large  enough  for  each  to  avail 
himself  of  his  liberty,  Rastignac  took  my  arm,  and  we  strolled  through 
the  apartments. 

"  Do  not  show  yourself  too  much  impressed  by  the  countess,"  said 
he  ;  "  she  would  at  once  divine  the  motive  oi  your  visit." 

The  salons  were  furnished  with  the  most  exquisite  taste.     Some  of  the 

paiiuings  were  master- pieces,  and  all  were  striking.     Every  apartment 

v.rnished  with  a  dominant  idea,  and  the  color  of  the  silken  hang- 

i'ie  shape  of  the  furniture,  the  most  minute  decorations— all  was 


in  harmony.  We  entered  a  gothic  boudoir,  over  the  doors  of  which 
hung  tapestried  curtains  ;  the  designs  of  the  tapestry,  the  ceiling,  the 
carving,  the  windows— everything  was  gothic.  From  this  we  passed 
into  a  little  salon,  furnished  in  ultra-modern  style  ;  it  was  elegant  yet 
severe.  The  next  room  was  a  revival  of  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  the  contrast,  although  bizarre,  was  agreeable. 

"A  man  would  be  very  comfortable  lodged  here,"  said  Rastignac  to 
me,  with  a  slightly  ironical  smile.  "Is  it  not  charming ? "  he  asked, 
seating  himself. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  and  conducted  me  to  a  chamber  which  was  a  per- 
fect triumph  of  luxury.  It  contained  a  couch  which  might  have  been 
that  of  a  fairy  wedded  to  one  of  the  genii. 

' '  Look, "  murmured  Rastignac,  "  is  it  not  at  once  shameless  and  co- 
quettish for  her  thus  to  show  to  the  world  her  chamber  ?  And  yet  she 
is  a  woman  of  marble." 

"  Are  you  so  certain  of  her  virtue  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Her  character  is  beyond  dispute,"  he  replied.  "The  most  auda- 
cious of  our  dandies  have  been  repulsed  by  her.     She  is  an  enigma." 

1  left  Rastignac  and  returned  to  the  countess.  She  was  no  longer  in 
the  main  salon,  but  I  found  her  in  the  gothic  boudoir.  She  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  bade  me  sit  by  her,  and  questioned  me  about  my  scien- 
tific work,  in  which  she  seemed  interested.  I  told  her  of  it  in  a  jesting 
fashion,  rather  than  in  the  tone  of  a  professor.  She  seemed  highly 
amused  when  I  told  her  that  human  will  is  a  material  force,  resembling 
steam  ;  that  nothing  could  resist  this  force  when  a  man  habituated  him- 
self to  concentrate  it  upon  certain  minds  ;  that  man  could  by  his  will 
modify  even  the  laws  of  nature  relative  to  humanity. 

The  arguments  which  Fedora  advanced  against  me  were  not  desti- 
tute of  ingenuity,  and  betrayed  a  certain  finesse  I  allowed  her  to 
think  for  some  Mtde  time  that  she  had  routed  me,  and  then  with  a  word 
I  overthrew  her  feminine  arguments  by  directing  her  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  common  things  in  human  life — slumber.  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  this  phenomenon,  apparently  so  simple,  was  in  reality  full  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  for  the  savant  to  solve.  The  countess  remained 
silent  when  I  told  her  that  our  ideas  were  organized  beings,  existing  in 
an  invisible  world,  and  that  they  influenced  our  destinies.  For  proof 
I  spoke  of  the  ideas  of  men  like  Napoleon  and  Diderot,  whose  thoughts 
had  molded  a  century. 

I  interested  and  amused  this  woman,  ordinarily  so  difficult  to  please 
— so  much  so  that  when  I  quitted  her  she  bade  me  call  upon  her  often. 
I  left  her  house  intoxicated  by  her  beauty.  Feeling  as  I  did,  I  could 
easily  understand  the  fascination  she  exercised  over  the  artists,  the  dip- 
lomates,  the  writers,  and  the  men  of  the  world  who  flocked  around  her. 
No  wonder  she  did  not  marry — why  should  she  ?  Why  give  herself  to 
one  man  when  she  compelled  the  admiration  of  many? 

"I  imagine,"  said  I  to  Rastignac,  "  that  her  marriage  was  merely  a 
sale  of  her  fair  self  to  some  old  man,  and  that  the  mere  thought  of 
her  first  union  gives  her  a  horror  of  matrimony." 

"  Doubtless  you  are  right,"  replied  Rastignac. 

I  returned  on  foot  from  the  Faubourg  SL-Honore\  where  Fedora 
lived.  Between  this  and  my  garret  home  lay  almost  the  entire 
length  of  Paris.  Yet  the  distance  appeared  short  to  me,  although  it 
was  winter  and  bitterly  cold,  I  was  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Fe- 
dora in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  with  a  long  distance  between  our 
houses,  and  about  a  thirty  francs  in  my  possession.  It  is  only  a  poor 
devil  who  understands  how  expensive  a  thing  it  is  to  be  in  love,  and 
what  it  entails  in  the  matter  of  gloves,  boots,  tailors'  bills,  and  carriage 
hire.  And  how  could  I,  pale,  sickly,  timid,  poorly  dressed,  enter  into 
competition  with  a  host  of  young  men,  all  well-dressed,  all  well-to-do, 
and  all  armed  with  cabs  and  armored  with  impertinence  ? 

"  Bah  I  "  cried  I,  as  I  crossed  a  bridge,  "  she  shall  be  mine — Fedora 
or  death  ! " 

********* 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  my  passion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  became  overpowering.  My  very  existence  was  bound  up  in  Fedora. 
I  participated  vaguely  in  her  life.  If  she  had  been  suffering  I  would 
feel  it.  I  would  say  to  her  the  next  day,  ' '  Fedora,  you  were  not  your- 
self yesterday."  In  the  midst  of  slumber  she  would  come  to  me  in  my 
dreams.  Sometimes  the  thought  of  her  would  cause  the  pen  to  fall 
from  my  hand,  and  the  power  to  study  would  flee  from  me. 

One  evening,  after  having  promised  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  me,  she 
was  seized  with  a  caprice  and  refused  to  go.  She  bade  me  leave  her. 
I  was  in  despair  at  this  whim,  for — shall  I  confess  it  ?— I  had  paid  my 
last  crown  for  the  tickets.  To  distract  my  mind,  I  determined  to  go  to 
the  theatre  alone.  Scarcely  had  I  been  there  five  minutes  when  some- 
thing said  to  me,  "She is  here."  I  turned,  and  beheld  the  countess  at 
the  back  of  her  box,  scarcely  visible  in  the  darkness. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  act  I  repaired  to  her  box.  She  was  alone. 
Although  I  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  I  felt  dimly  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come.  Yet  all  our  easy  intercourse  was  gone.  We  treated 
each  other  like  two  strangers.  The  countess  was  absolutely  glacial.  I 
began  to  tremble. 

When  the  piece  was  over  she  rose  to  go.  I  begged  leave  to  accom- 
pany her.  The  weather  had  changed  while  we  were  within,  and  a  cold 
rain  was  falling  mingled  with  snow.  Her  carriage  was  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  door.  In  order  to  reach  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  walk 
some  few  steps.  Seeing  a  well-dressed  lady  in  the  rain,  a  commissaire 
held  an  umbrella  over  her,  and  when  we  reached  the  carriage  demand- 
ed a  pourboire  for  his  attention.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  ;  I  would 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  for  two  sous. 

"  I  have  no  change  about  me,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  I  was  almost  choked  with  my  emotion.  I  was  a  brother  of  this 
poor  rascal,  for  I  was  as  poor  as  he — perhaps  poorer. 

The  servants  thrust  aside  the  commissaire,  and  the  horses  dashed  on. 
Fedora  was  silent  during  the  enire  journey.  When  we  arrived  at  her 
house  she  was  or  affected  to  be  distraite,  and  replied  to  me  only  in 
monosyllables.  We  seated  ourselves  before  the  fire,  audwhen  we  were 
alone,  Fedora  spoke  : 

"Since  my  return  to  France,  Monsieur  de  Valentin,"  said  she,  "my 
fortune  has  attracted  to  me  the  attention  of  many  suitors.  1  have  re- 
ceived many  declarations  which  were  most  gratifying  to  my  woman's 
pride  ;  I  have  met  men  whose  attachment  for  me  was  sincere  and  pro- 
found, and  who,  I  know,  would  have  wedded  me  were  I  only  a  poor 
girl.  Yet  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  receive  again  those  who 
asked  for  my  hand.  If  my  friendship  for  you  were  not  so  warm, 
I  would  not  say  this  to  you,  A  woman  invariably  exposes  herself  to 
the  risk  of  affront  when  she  declines  in  advance  professions  of  love.  I 
know  the  danger,  yet  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  you  that  I  have  thus 
spoken,  perhaps  too  boldly,  solely  through  a  desire  to  retain  your 
friendship." 

She  spoke  with  all  the  coldness  of  a  lawyer  explaining  a  case  to  a  client. 
Her  clear  voice  betrayed  not  the  slightest  emotion.  She  probably  had 
arranged  the  scene  and  rehearsed  the  words.  She  trampled  upon  my 
hopes  with  the  innocent  cruelty  of  a  child  tearing  the  wings  of  a  but- 
terfly. 

Words  at  first  failed  me,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  restrained 
the  storm  of  passion  which  raged  within  me.  But  I  mastered  myself, 
and  spoke  with  a  smile  : 

"  If  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,"  I  began,  "you  will  banish  me  ;  if  I 
say  that  I  am  indifferent  to  you,  you  will  punish  me.  Silence,  however, 
will  be  meaningless— permit  me  to  remain  silent.  The  fact  that  you 
have  thought  me  worthy  of  such  sisterly  warning  convinces  me  that 
you  fear  to  lose  me,  and  hence  is  flattering.  Besides,  madam,"  I  con- 
tinued, "you  are  right  to  despise  men,  for  there  is  not  one  who  is 
worthy  of  you," 

I  grew  angry  as  I  spoke,  and  know  not  what  I  said.  I  only  know 
that  I  heaped  sarcasms  upon  her,  yet  my  bitterest  irony  and  most 
stinging  words  failed  to  draw  from  her  a  movement  or  a  gesture  of 
annoyance.  She  listened  to  me  calmly,  her  lips  wreathed  in  their 
habitual  smile. 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  I  am  kind  to  have  exposed  myself  to  this?" 
she  asked  at  length,  seizing  a  moment  of  silence  ;  "  there  are  many 
women  who  would  have  punished  your  impertinence  by  forbidding  you 
their  doors." 

"  You  can  banish  me  if  you  choose,"  I  cried,  "  and  I  will  not  even 
ask  you  to  give  a  reason  for  your  severity." 

As  I  spoke  I  felt  that  I  could  kill  her  if  she  banished  me. 

"  You  are  mad,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Have  you  never  thought,"  I  said,  "  that  a  man  may  become  mad 
through  love  ?    Did  you  never  hear  of  a  lover  killing  his  mistress  ?  " 

"  Better  be  dead  than  unhappy,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

Her  cold  and  calculating  disposition  horrified  me.     I  saw  that  there 


was  a  gulf  between  this  woman  and  myself.      We  would  never  under- 
stand each  other. 

"  Farewell,"  said  I,  coldly. 

' '  Farewell, "  she  replied,  in  a  friendly  tone. 

I  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment.  She  stood  there  smiling  at  me — 
that  smile  she  wore  for  every  man.  There  was  no  more  feeling  in  it 
than  in  the  smile  of  a  statue. 

********* 

I  left  her,  and  went  out  into  the  night  on  my  homeward  way.  I  tried 
to  hate  her,  but  I  felt  that  I  loved  the  woman  still.  As  I  passed  along 
the  wet  and  cheerless  streets  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  was  fasting. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  for  hours.  Yet  I  did  not  have  a  sou.  To  crown 
my  misfortunes,  my  hat  came  to  my  mind.  It  was  ruined  by  the  rain. 
How  trivial  and  yet  how  wretched  !  How  could  1  present  myself  any- 
where with  such  a  hat  ?  Thanks  to  my  extreme  care,  I  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  make  a  passable  appearance  ;  without  being  extremely 
glossy  as  to  nap,  my  hat  hid  so  far  looked  like  the  not  very  new  hat  of 
a  careful  man.  Now  its  ariificial  existence  had  come  to  an  end.  Now 
it  was  crushed  and  shabby — a  worthy  representative  of  its  mister. 

What  sacrifices  had  I  not  m-ide  for  Fedora.  Sometimes  I  had  de- 
voted the  money  intended  for  an  entire  week's  sustenance  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  evening  with  her.  To  leave  my  work  and  to  go  hungry— ah, 
that  was  nothing.  But  to  traverse  the  streets  of  Paris  without  being 
splashed  with  mud,  to  run  so  as  to  avoid  the  rain,  to  reach  her  house 
az  presentable  as  the  young  dandies  who  surrounded  her — this  was  in- 
deed difficult.  Sometimes  my  happiness  for  the  day  would  depend 
upon  whether  my  single  white  waistcoat  was  clean  or  not. 

At  last  I  reached  my  house.  As  1  entered  I  could  hear  Pauline  and 
her  mother  talking.     They  were  speaking  of  me.     I  listened. 

"Raphael,"  said  Pauline,  "is  a  much  handsomer  man  than  the 
student  in  number  seven.  He  has  such  lovely  blond  hair.  Do  you  not 
think,  mamma,  that  he  has  a  very  pleasant  voice  ?  There  is  something 
about  it  which  always  moves  me.  And  then  his  manners  are  so  different 
from  those  of  the  other  lodgers." 

"  Why,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  him,"  replied  Madame 
Gaudin. 

"  Oh,  I  love  him  as  a  brother,"  replied  Pauline,  laughing.  "  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not.  Has  he  not  taught  me  music,  drawing, 
grammar,  and  all  I  know  ?  You  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  prog- 
ress, mamma — why,  I  am  becoming  so  learned  that  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  lessons  myself,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  keep 
a  servant,  so  that  your  work  will  not  be  so  hard." 

I  quietly  withdrew,  and  returning  made  some  slight  noise,  and  then 
entered.  Pauline  lighted  my  lamp  ior  me.  Her  words  had  acted  like 
a  balm  upon  my  bruised  spirit. 

I  had  never  particularly  noticed  the  scene  in  this  humble  home.  It 
reminded  me  of  some  Flemish  paintings  I  had  seen.  The  mother  was 
seated  near  the  fire  knitting  a  stocking.  Pauline  was  engaged  in  paint- 
ing ;  her  colors  and  brushes  were  upon  the  Utile  table  belore  her.  She 
quitted  her  work  to  light  my  lamp.  Deep  as  was  my  passion  for  Fedora , 
I  could  not  help  admiring  her  pretty  face  and  picturesque  attitude.  An 
indefinable  harmony  existed  between  the  occupants  of  the  room  and 
the  surroundings.  At  Fedora's  house  the  luxurious  appointments 
awakened  in  me  only  evil  and  envious  thoughts  ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
this  humble  home  refreshed  my  mind.  In  the  presence  of  luxury  I  was 
humiliated  ;  with  these  two  good  women  I  became  reconciled  to  myself. 

As  I  approached  Pauline  she  gazed  upon  my  haggard  face,  and 
cried  : 

"  Hearens,  how  pale  he  is  !  And  he  is  dripping  with  rain.  Sit  by 
the  fire,  Monsieur  Raphael,  and  dry  yourself." 

And  she  hastened  to  bring  me  some  delicacy  which  she  had  prepared 
for  me  herself. 

I  hesitated  at  first.  I  feared  least  the  poor  girl  had  given  me  some- 
thing that  they  could  ill  spare.  But  I  saw  that  I  would  wound  her  by 
a  refusal,  and  so  I  took  the  food.     It  was  well  I  did,  for  I  needed  it. 

"  Pauline,"  said  I  at  length,  ' '  I  can  never  repay  you  for  all  the  kind- 
nesses you  and  your  mother  have  shown  me.  I  am  about  to  leave  you. 
Yet,  before  I  go,  I  would  like  to  testify  in  some  slight  way  my  grati- 
tude." 

'Do  not  let  us  make  merchandise  of  what  we  have  done,"  she  re- 
plied, laughing  as  she  spoke.  Yet  it  was  a  mirthless  laugh,  and  I 
could  see  that  it  was  merely  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

I  went  on  as  if  I  had  not  heard  her  : 

"My  piano,"  said  I,  "is  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  It  is  yours, 
Pauline.  Take  it,  and  when  your  fingers  wander  over  its  keys  think 
sometimes  of  the  friend  who  gave  it." 

The  two  women  looked  at  me  with  curiosity  mingled  with  emotion. 

"And  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  then?"  said  Pauline. 

"  I  must." 

"  No,"  said  Madame  Gaudin,  "  do  not  leave  us.  Remain,  I  beg  of 
you.  We  shall  soon  be  free  from  poverty.  Listen,",  and  she  spoke  in 
a  mysterious  whisper:  "  My  husband  is  even  now  on  his  way  home. 
This  evening  I  read  a  chapter  in  St.  John,  and  then  we  put  the  key  in 
the  Bible,  and  Pauline  held  it  up  by  the  key:  It  turned,  and  this  an- 
nounces infallibly  that  my  husband  is  prosperous,  in  good  health,  and 
about  to  return.  We  tried  the  key  lor  you  and  the  young  student  in 
number  seven,  but  it  only  turned  for  you.  We  are  all  going  to  be  rich, 
I  know,  and  Gaudin  will  be  a  millionaire.  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a 
ship  filled  with  serpents  ;  fortunately  the  water  was  troubled  —  that  sig- 
nifies gold  and  jewels  from  over  the  seas," 

These  friendly  yet  vague  words,  like  a  mother's  lullaby  to  a  babe, 
really  had  a  calming  effect  upon  me.  The  looks  and  words  of  the 
good  woman  were  tiuged  with  that  cordiality  which,  while  it  does  not 
remove  chagrin,  at  least  softens  and  appeases  it.  1  thanked  by  a  gest- 
ure my  two  kind  friends,  and  sought  my  garret. 

********* 

When  I  found  myself  alone,  I  endeavored  vainly  to  sleep.  My  im- 
agination conceived  a  thousand  projects,  all  of  which  I  abandoned  as 
impossible.  When  I  at  last  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  going  the  following  morning  to  Rastignac,  and  confid- 
ing to  him  the  singular  determination  of  Fedora. 

"  Ah,"  cried  my  iriend,  as  he  saw  me  entering  the  next  day,  "  I  know 
what  brought  you  here — Fedora  has  given  you  your  conge.  Do  you  not 
know  why  ?  Well,  111  tell  you.  A  number  of  kind  friends,  jealous  of 
your  evident  influence  over  the  countess,  have  set  afloat  reports  of  your 
coming  marriage  with  her.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  calumnies  of 
which  you  have  been  the  object." 

"Aha  !"  1  cried,  "  I  begin  to  understand." 

When  I  remembered  my  impertinence  to  the  countess  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  considering  her  sublime.  I  convinced  myself  that  her  indul- 
gence was  owing  to  the  patient  charity  of  love. 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  prudent  Rastignac  ;  "  Fedora  possesses  the 
penetration  natural  to  women  as  egotistic  as  she  is.  She  has  perhaps 
suspected  in  you  a  fortune-hunter  simply.  You  should  have  played  your 
cards  better,  my  friend." 

I  interrupted  him  by  explaining  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  play  the 
part  of  a  lover  on  my  sleDder  means,  or  rather  lack  of  them. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  he,  "  luck  was  against  me,  and  I  lost  all  the  money 
I  had.  Were  it  not  for  this  vulgar  misfortune  I  would  willingly  share 
my  purse  with  you.  But  never  mind — let  us  go  to  breakfast,  and  per- 
haps we  can  think  better  after  it." 

He  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and  ordered  his  cab.  We  drove  to  the 
Cafe1  de  Paris  like  two  millionaires.  Rastignac  astounded  me  by  the 
ease  of  his  manners,  and  by  his  imperturbable  aplomb.  As  we  were  tak- 
ing our  coffee,  after  an  exquisite  brejkfast,  Rastignac,  who  was  nodding 
right  and  left  to  a  host  ol  elegantly  dressed  young  men,  said,  as  a  new 
guest  entered  the  room  : 

"That's  our  man." 

And  he  signed  to  the  new-comer  to  approach.  As  he  was  doirg  so, 
he  said : 

"That  fellow  has  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  writ- 
ing works  which  he  doesn't  even  understand.  He  is  an  historian,  chem- 
ist, novelist,  and  publicist.  He  has  written  plays,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides,  and  yet,  withal,  he  is  as  ignorant  as  a  mule.  It  is  not  a 
man,  it  is  a  name,  a  brand,  a  label  familiar  to  the  public.  But  here  he 
comes.  Well,  how  does  your  intellectual  highness  this  morning?"  as 
the  stranger  se.ited  himsell  at  the  next  table. 

"So-so."  replied  the  other,  yawning.  "  I  am  driven  to  death  with 
work.  I  hive  prepared  a  mass  of  materials  ior  some  curiuus  semi  his- 
torical memoirs,  and  the  devil  ol  it  is  1  don't  know  to  whom  to  attribute 
them.  And  1  must  make  haste  about  it  too — ior  memoirs  are  going  out 
of  fashion." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"What  sort  of  memoirs  are  they — ancient,  modem,  contemporary — 
about  the  court  or  what?  " 

"About  the  affair  of  the  Queen's  necklace." 

■ '  Why  this  is  almost  a  miracle  I  "  cried  Rastignac,  laughingly  turning 
to  me.  "  This  gentleman,"  said  he,  presenting  me  to  the  stranger,  "is 
just  the  man  you  want.  He  is  one  of  our  future  literary  celebrities.  He 
had  a  grand-aunt  who  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  court  at  that  epoch, 
and  he  has  been  working  for  two  years  at  a  royalist  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution." Then,  leaning  toward  the  ear  of  the  stranger,  he  whispered  : 
"  He's  a  man  of  great  talent,  but  he's  not  sharp.  "He'll  do  your  me- 
moirs for  you  over  the  name  of  his  grand-aunt  for  a  hundred  crowns  a 
volume." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  stranger.     "  Hi,  waiter  !  hurry  up  my  breakfast." 

"  Hold,"  said  Rastignac,  "you  will  give  me  twenty-five  louis  for  com- 
mission, won't  you,  and  pay  him  in  advance  for  one  volume?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  decidedly,  "  I'll  advance  only  fifty  crowns,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  having  my  manuscript  promptly." 

Rastignac  repeated  this  conversation  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  and  then, 
without  consulting  me,  he  said  : 

"Well,  it's  agreed.  When  can  we  see  you  in  order  to  settle  the 
affair  ?  " 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  here  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock." 

We  rose,  Rastignac  threw  a  franc  to  the  waiter,  put  the  bill  in  his 
pocket,  and  we  lelt  the  restaurant  I  was  stupefied  at  the  insouciance 
with  which  he  had  sold  my  defunct  grand-aunt,  the  Marquise  de  Mont- 
bauron.     I  objected  strenuously  : 

"I'd  rather,"  cried  I,  "go  to  the  Brazils  and  teach  algebra  to  the 
natives,  than  thus  to  soil  the  name  of  my  family." 

Rastignac  interrupted  me  by  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  he ;  "  take  your  fifty  crowns  first,  and  then  pre- 
pare the  memoirs.  When  they  are  finished  you  can  refuse  to  put  them 
forth  over  the  name  of  your  most  illustrious  aunt.  Why,  my  dear  fel- 
low, Madame  de  Montbauron,  with  her  beauty,  her  misfortunes,  her 
death  upon  the  scaffold,  and  all  that,  is  worth  to  you  at  least  six  hun- 
dred francs.  If  our  friend  the  speculator  won't  pay  what  your  aunt  is 
worth,  we'll  find  some  noble  rascal  or  other,  or  some  slightly  soiled 
countess,  to  sign  them." 

■ '  Alas  I  "  cried  I,  ' '  why  did  I  ever  leave  my  garret  ?  The  world  has 
some  most  disgusting  seamy  sides." 

"Pooh  I"  replied  Rastignac,  "do  not  be  romantic,  my  dear  boy. 
This  is  business  we're  talking  about  now.  The  public  will  judge  of  the 
memoirs  when  they're  done.  As  to  our  literary  partner,  your  division 
with  him  is  a  most  unequal  one.  While  you  get  the  money  he  gets  the 
glory." 

"True,  Rastignac,"  said  I,  "and  the  money  that  I  get  is  to  me  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Twenty-five  louis  to  me  just  now  are  a  fortune.  You 
must  accept  my  thanks." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  since  we're  rich,  let's  go  for  a  drive  in 
the  Bois.  You'll  see  your  countess  there,  and  I'll  show  you  a  charming 
little  widow  that  I'm  going  to  marry." 

We  saw  the  countess  in  a  brilliant  equipage.  She  saluted  us  cordially, 
and  she  favored  me  with  a  smile  in  which  I  fancied  that  I  saw  more 
than  mere  friendship.  Ah,  I  was  happy  now— I  had  money  in  my 
purse,  and  a  chance  of  earning  more.  I  was  gay  and  jovial.  I  was 
satisfied  with  everything.  I  told  Rastignac  that  his  little  widow  was 
charming.     The  trees,  the  flowers,  the  very  air,  seemed  changed  to  me. 

In  returning  from  our  drive  we  went  to  Rastignac's  tailor  and  hatter. 
The  memoirs  were  to  enable  me  to  shed  my  shabby  garb,  and  to  appear 
in  Fedora's  salon  without  being  ashamed  of  myself.  I  returned  then  to 
my  garret,  and  there  bade  farewell  to  my  humble  quarters. 

********* 

The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Pauline  rappedat  mydoor,  and  handed 
me  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  countess.  I  opened  it  feverishly.  It  was 
a  request  from  Fedora  for  me  to  take  her  to  the  Luxembourg,  and 
thence  to  the  museum. 

"  The  messenger  is  waiting, "  said  she. 

I  hastily  dashed  off  a  note  which  Pauline  carried  to  the  messenger.  I 
dressed  myself,  and  just  as  I  was  taking  a  final  look  at  myself  a  thought 
flashed  across  me.  Would  Fedora  want  to  go  in  a  carriage?  Perhaps 
it  would  rain.  Who  can  tell,  thought  I,  what  may  be  a  woman's  whim  ? 
She  may  want  to  go  either  way.  And  she  will  certainly  be  without 
money,  and  will  want  to  toss  some  coins  to  a  beggar  because  his  rags 
are  picturesque.  I  was  without  a  sou,  and  did  not  expect  to  have  any 
money  before  evening.  What  a  ridiculous  contretemps  !  And  as  I 
gazed  anxiously  out  of  the  window  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
sky  looked  threatening. 

Despite  my  almost  certainty  of  finding  nothing,  I  began  a  frenzied 
hunt  through  the  room  for  possible  coins.  I  searched  for  imaginary 
crowns  in  my  mattress.  I  even  shook  old  boots.  I  feverishly  regarded 
the  furniture  with  a  haggard  eye,  after  having  turned  everything  upside 
down.  Who  could  understand  my  delirious  joy  on  finding,  after  open- 
ing it  seven  times,  a  piece  of  "silver  in  the  drawer  of  my  desk?  It  had 
got  caught  in  a  crevice.  That  little  coin  shone  in  my  eyes  like  a  star. 
I  did  not  ask  it  why  it  had  so  cruelly  concealed  itself  from  my  gaze — I 
kissed  it  rather,  like  a  faithful  friend. 

By  one  of  those  caprices  that  all  women  exercise,  and  pretty  women 
most  of  all,  Fedora  had  determined  to  go  to  the  museum  on  foot. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  it  may  rain — you  had  better  take  your  carriage." 

But  she  would  not — she  apparently  seemed  pleased  to  contradict  me. 
On  the  way  thither,  fortunately,  the  weather  was  fine.  When  we  came 
out,  however,  some  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  we  hastened  to  take  a  cab. 
But  when  we  reached  the  Boulevards  the  sky  cleared  and  the  rain  ceased 
to  fall.  I  wished  to  dismiss  the  carriage,  but  Fedora  insisted  on  retain- 
ing it  What  torture  it  was  for  me.  She  little  knew  that  my  preoccu- 
pation was  owing  to  my  anxiety  as  to  whether  I  could  pay  for  the  car- 
riage. 

While  we  were  at  the  museum,  the  countess  said  to  me  : 

"  Monsieur  de  Valentin,  you  can,  if  you  will,  render  me  an  important 
service.  After  having  confided  to  you  my  antipathy  for  lovers,  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  appreciate  my  motives  in  requesting  of  you  a  favor 
as  a  friend.  The  influence  of  the  Due  de  Navarreins,"  she  continued, 
"is  or  would  be  most  useful  to  me  with  a  certain  powerful  person  in 
Russia,  whose  intervention  is  necessary  to  insure  that  justice  should  be 
rendered  me  in  the  adjudication  of  an  affair  which  concerns  at  once  my 
fortune  and  my  standing  in  society.  The  matter  of  which  I  speak  is 
the  recognition  of  my  marriage  by  the  emperor.  The  Due  de  Navar- 
reins is  a  cousin  of  yours.  A  letter  from  you  would  be  most  useful  to 
me.     Can  you  grant  me  this  favor?  " 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  your  servant.  You 
have  only  to  command,  and  I  obey." 

"I  thought  you  would,  "she  said,  cordially  pressing  my  hand.  "Come 
and  dine  with  me,  and  I  shall  tell  you  my  history." 

We  returned  to  her  house.  There  I  made  some  feeble  objections  to 
remaining,  for  I  had  remembered  the  engagement  made  with  Rastignac 
the  day  before.  But  she  overruled  me  with  feminine  insistence,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  remained.  The  dinner  was  something  to  be 
remembered.  Fedora  overwhelmed  me  with  those  attentions  which  are 
apparently  so  trifling,  and  which  yet  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  life. 
As  we  sat  before  the  fire  after  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  oriental 
luxury,  I  would  willingly  have  given  two  years  of  my  life  for  every  addi- 
tional hour  that  I  could  have  with  her. 

But  the  next  day  I  could  not  help  regretting  my  romantic  feelings  of 
the  night  before,  when  I  reflected  that  I  had  probably  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  the  bargain  about  the  memoirs,  which  I  had  begun 
with  Rastignac  the  preceding  day.  1  hastened  to  his  rooms,  and  we 
repaired  to  the  quarters  of  our  literary  speculator,  whose  name  was 
Finot.  He  read  over  to  me  a  sort  of  agreement,  in  which  the  name  of 
my  aunt  was  not  mentioned,  and*  we  both  signed  it.  This  formality 
concluded,  he  counted  out  to  me  my  fifty  crowns,  and  we  all  break- 
fasted together. 

When  I  had  paid  for  my  new  hat,  bought  some  paper,  and  paid  some 
debts,  there  remained  to  me  but  thirty  francs.  Still,  life  was  easier  for 
some  days,  at  least.  If  I  had  listened  to  Rastignac,  I  might  have  had 
countless  treasures  by  adopting  what  he  called  the  "English  system." 
This  was  about  the  gist  of  it :  he  was  to  establish  a  credit  for  me  by 
making  loans  ;  he  maintained  stoutly  that  the  loans  would  bolster  up 
the  credit. 

"The/iv^r(r,"said  Rastignac,  oracularly,  "is  of  all  the  capitals  in 
the  world  the  most  valuable.  Always  hypothecate  your  debts  upon 
future  contingencies." 

Thus  arguing,  he  induced  me  to  give  my  custom  to  a  tailor  who  hap- 
pened to  be  his  also.   This  tailor  was  a  most  sagacious  tradesman.    He 


understood  the  genus  young  man  perfectly.  He  never  dunned  any 
one,  and  generally  waited  until  a  man  was  married  before  he  sent  in 
his  bill. 

From  this  day  I  bade  farewell  to  the  monastic  and  studious  life  I  had 
led  for  three  years.  I  was  most  assiduous  in  my  attendance  upon  Fe- 
dora. I  strove  to  surpass  in  appearance  the  young  dandies  who  had 
previously  scorned  me.  1  was  ever  at  her  side— I  washerslave.  Hav- 
ing thus  frittered  away  my  days,  I  would  return  to  my  rooms  to  work  at 
nights,  and  often  would  have  only  two  hours  sleep. 

But  I  had  not  made  so  profound  a  study  of  the  "English  system"  as 
had  Rastignac.  I  soon  found  myself  without  a  sou.  Then  my  situa- 
tion was  indeed  a  wretched  one— a  young  man  about  town  without 
money,  a  dandy  without  the  means  to  dress.  I  fell  into  my  old  life — 
that  wretched  life  of  misery  concealed  beneath  a  factitious  ease.  Often 
the  cakes  and  tea  so  sparingly  served  in  salons  formed  my  only  repast 
for  the  day.  Sometimes  the  sumptuous  dinners  of  Fedora  would  sus- 
tain me  for  two  days. 

Having  to  sacrifice  myself  for  her,  I  almost  abased  myself  before  my 
kinsman,  the  Due  de  Navarreins.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
ashamed  of  me  because  of  my  wretched  poverty,  and  who  had  wronged 
me  enough  to  hate  me  heartily.  He  received  me  with  that  cold  polite. 
ness  which  is  more  offensive  than  insult.  Yet  his  evident  unquiet  ex- 
cited my  pity.  He  was  afraid  I  had  come  to  borrow.  He  hastened  to 
speak  of  heavy  losses  he  had  just  met  with  in  the  funds.  I  reassured 
him— I  told  him  what  the  object  of  my  visit  was.  His  manner  changed 
at  once,  and  the  mere  change  disgusted  me. 

The  duke,  then,  came  with  me  to  Fedora's  house.  He  eclipsed  me 
at  once.  Fedora  fairly  threw  herself  at  him.  They  talked  over  the  af- 
fair of  the  Russian  recognition  without  mentioning  it  to  me,  and  I  saw 
that  she  had  simply  used  me  as  a  means.  She  did  not  seem  to  see  me 
when  my  cousin  was  in  the  room,  and  one  evening  she  humiliated  me 
before  the  duke  by  one  of  those  words  and  gestures  which  mean  so  lit- 
tle by  themselves,  but  which  mean  so  much  under  certain  circumstances. 
I  went  out  in  a  rage,  vowing  vengeance. 

Some  days  after  this,  an  author  was  to  read  a  new  play  in  the  coun- 
tess's salon.  I  went  there,  determined  to  be  the  last  to  leave.  When 
I  found  myself  alone  with  her,  my  heart  nearly  failed  me.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  before  midnight.     Yet  1  took  heart  of  grace,  and  began  : 

"  Madame,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  remained," 

She  looked  at  me  fixedly,  and  changed  color  slightly. 

"  You  know,"  I  went  on,  "  that  I  love  you.  I  have  told  you  so  more 
than  once.  Yet  I  will  tell  you  again,  and  you  must  listen  to  me.  What 
miseries  I  have  undergone  through  my  love  for  you,  perhaps  you  will 
never  know.  But  you  shall  judge  of  me.  There  are  two  miseries, 
madame— you  know  nothing  of  misery,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  them. 
There  is  the  shameless  misery,  which  flaunts  its  rags  through  the  streets, 
without  heeding  or  caring  for  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by.  There  is  an- 
other kind— a  Spanish  misery — which  hides  its  rags  beneath  a  gilded 
cloak  ;  a  misery  which  dresses  well,  which  rides  in  carriages,  which  suf- 
fers tortures  sometimes  for  the  lack  of  a  petty  coin.  The  one  is  the 
misery  of  the  lower  classes,  the  other  that  of  the  upper.  Unfortunately, 
I  belong  to  the  second  class — my  name  forbids  me  to  beg  ;  it  commands 
me  to  die  rather.  Reassure  yourself,  madame,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  that 
peculiar  expression  appear  upon  her  face  which  well-dressed  beggars 
always  see  when  they  make  their  appeal ;  ' '  reassure  yourself —I  am  not 
going  to  beg  from  you.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  you  went  to 
the  Gymnase  without  me,  expecting  that  I  would  not  be  there?" 

She  made  an  affirmative  gesture. 

"  I  had  taken  my  last  crown  to  go  there  and  see  you.  Do  you  re- 
member the  day  we  went  together  to  the  museum?  Your  carriage  cost 
me  my  entire  fortune." 

I  do  not  know  all  that  I  said  to  her — I  only  know  that  I  spoke  fever- 
ishly, passionately,  as  men  speak  who  have  no  heed  for  their  words. 
As  I  painted  to  her  my  wretched  life,  I  saw  that  she  was  weeping.  I 
stopped.     I  knew  that  they  were  the  artificial  tears  of  the  actress. 

"  If  I  had  but  known,"  she  said. 

"  Stop  I  "  I  cried  ;  "  do  not  say  that  you  would  have  assisted  me.  I 
could  kill  you  if  you  said  that." 

She  seized  the  bell-cord  in  alarm. 

"  Bah  I  "  I  sneered,  laughing  bitterly;  "you  are  in  no  danger.  I 
will  aliow  you  to  complete  your  life.  It  would  be  poor  hatred  to  kill 
you.  If  you  were  to  give  yourself  to  another  man  now,  I  would  kill  him." 

"If  it  will  calm  you  to  know  that  I  love  no  other  man,"  said  she, 
"and  that  I  will  belong  to  no  other,  you  may  know  it  now," 

I  gazed  upon  her  fixedly. 

"Someday,"  said  I,  "you  will  reap  the  harvest  you  have  sown.  Some 
day  you  will  bethink  you  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  broken  hearts  with 
which  your  pathway  in  life  has  been  lined.  You  have  sown  misery— 
you  will  reap  a  harvest  of  hate." 

"  In  truth,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  I  suppose  it  is  indeed  the  unpardon- 
able sin  not  to  have  loved  you.  But  is  it  my  fault?  No— I  do  not  love 
you  ;  let  that  suffice.  I  am  happy  as  I  am — why  should  I  change 
my  life  ?  Why  are  you  not  content  with  my  friendship?  1  do  not  love 
you,  and  this  scene  only  affects  me  disagreeably." 

"  I  know  that  I  appear  ridiculous,"  said  I  to  her,  more  gently,  "  yet 
I  love  you  so  much  that  I  forgive  you  even  your  cruel  words." 

"All  men  have  these  poetic  phrases  ever  on  their  tongues'  ends,"  she 
replied,  mockingly.  "But  it  is  midnight,  monsieur;  I  trust  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  good-night." 

I  bowed, 

"Allow  me  to  conduct  you  as  far  as  the  door,"  she  said,  with  irony 
in  every  word  and  gesture. 

"  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  madame." 

"I  trust  not,  monsieur." 

"You  have  the  present,  madame,"  I  cried,  "but  the  future  is  mine. 
It  is  big  with  my  vengeance." 

"Your  peroration  is  a  most  striking  one,  monsieur, "  she  replied, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

This  word  silenced  me.  I  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  mingled  love  and 
hatred,  and  left  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 


White  Almond. 
Wrapped  in  her  robes  of  snow, 

She  standeth  there  alone  ; 
A  queen  without  passion  or  glow — 

Exiled  without  a  moan. 

The  sunbeams  woo  her  with  kisses, 
The  winds  whisper  low  and  sweet ; 

Bat  she  folds  her  more  closely  in  silence- 
White  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

The  bees  come  up  from  the  clover, 
The  butterflies  flutter  their  wings ; 

Yet  she  stands  there,  pure  and  pallid, 
Heedless  of  earthly  things. 

Pure  as  a  maiden's  dreaming, 
White  as  a  mother's  prayer, 
Cold  as  the  heart  of  winter, 
Sweet  as  the  summer  fair. 

Wrapped  in  her  robes  of  snow, 

She  standeth  there  at  noon  ; 
Passionless,  pure,  and  cold, 

She  stands  beneath  the  moon. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Fanny  Dkiscoll. 


The  lengthening  row  of  "Stories  from  Blackwood"  suggests  the 
query  as  to  the  wisdom  of  publishing  a  series  of  short  "Stories  from  the 
Atlantic,"  or  other  American  periodical,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Putting  aside  all  questions  of  international  jealousy,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  average  short  story  as  it  appears  in  the  American  monthly 
or  weekly  has  far  more  of  character,  point,  refinement,  and  truth  to 
nature  than  the  average  short  story  of  the  English  periodical.  Once  in 
a  while,  of  course,  an  English  magazine  publishes  an  admirable  short 
tale  ;  but  the  average  of  excellence  is  far  below  that  of  the  American 
magazine.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bazar 
a  short  story  which  is  in  every  particular  of  art  and  nature  immeasurably 
better  than  anything  of  the  sort  in  any  of  the  pretentious  English  maga- 
zines of  the  month. 


It  was  in  a  Latin  class,  and  a  dull  boy  was  wrestling  with  the  sen- 
tence, "  Rex  fugit,"  which,  with  a  painful  slowness  of  emphasis,  he 
had  rendered  :  "The  king  flees."  "  But  in  what  other  tense  can  the 
verb  fugit  be  found  ?  "  asked  the  teacher.  A  long  scratching  of  the 
head,  and  afinal  answer  of  "  Perfect,"  owing  to  a  whispered  prompt- 
ing. "And  how  would  you  translate  it  then?"  "Dunno,"  "Why, 
put  a  'has'  in  it."  Again  the  tardy  emphasis  drawled  out:  "The 
king  has  fleas." 

Two  Normans  are  at  dinner,  and  one  of  them  is  telling  a  rather  long- 
winded  story.  When  he  reaches  the  end  of  it,  his  companion  remarks  : 
"  I  guess  you've  got  it  mixed  up.  As  I  heard  it,  it  was  quite  different. 
You  must  have  been  misinformed."  "  Misinformed  !  "  cries  the  other  ; 
' '  not  at  all  1  I  got  it  directly  from  the  person  himself. "  ' '  Then  I  must 
have  misunderstood  what  you  have  just  said."  "  Perhaps  ;  or  I  may 
not  have  been  so  clear  as  I  should  have  been.  This  is  the  way  it  was." 
He  proceeds  to  recite  the  story,  and  when  he  has  got  about  half 
through  his  companion  interrupts  him  as  follows  :  "  You  needn't  mind 
telling  me  the  rest  of  it.     I've  finished  the  asparagus  1 " 


Two  Irishmen,  being  convicted  of  murder,  and  called  up  for  sentence, 
were  asked  what  they  had  to  say.  Whereupon  one  answered  :  "We 
did  it,  sor.  I  sthruck  him  wid  a  stone,  and  Moik  he  hit  him  wid  a  shilla- 
lah,  and  then  we  both  av  us  buried  him  in  the  bog,  sor."  "Well,  well," 
said  the  judge,  "  but  what  did  you  do  before  you  threw  the  body  into 
the  bog ?  "  "Sure,  we  searched  him,  sor."  "  Yes,  and  what  did' you 
find?"  "Two  shillins' and  two  sixpence,  yer  honor."  "Well,  any- 
thing else?"  "  Yes,  sor  ;  a  foine  lunch  of  bread  and  mate."  "Yes; 
and  what  did  you  do  with  that?  "  "  We  were  hungry,  sor,  and  we  ate 
the  bread,  but  threw  the  mate  away."  "  Why  did  you  throw  the  meat 
away?"     "Sure,  it  was  Friday,  sor." 


At  a  London  West  End  establishment  lately  a  burglar  was  caught 
red-handed  in  the  strong  room,  opening  a  safecontaining  a  fortune  with 
a  key  as  perfect  as  though  it  had  been  made  originally  for  the  lock. 
The  man  was  convicted,  and  his  prosecutors,  out  of  curiosity,  begged 
him  to  tell  them  how  he  got  the  key.  "  Nothing  easier,"  he  replied. 
' '  We  knew  who  carried  the  key,  and  what  it  was  like  ;  so  me  and  my 
pals  we  gets  into  the  same  carriage  with  your  manager  when  he's  goin 
home  by  rail.  One  of  us  has  a  bag  which  he  can't  open.  Has  any 
gentleman  got  a  key?  Your  manager  produces  his  bunch,  and  my  pal, 
he  has  wax  in  his  palm,  and  takes  a  likeness  of  the  key  of  the  safe  while 
seeming  to  open  the  bag.     There's  the  secret  for  you." 


Apropos  of  Italian  titles,  a  true  story  is  told  of  the  late  Prince  Cor- 
sini.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  then  Marquis  of  Ely  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  at  Florence,  and  being  a  devoted  whist-player,  used 
to  have  regular  card-parties,  which  were  attended  by  the  best  people  in 
the  town.  On  one  occasion  there  had  been  a  more  than  usually  brilliant 
company  present,  and  on  the  departure  of  his  guests  Lord  Ely,  four  or 
five  times  in  succession,  had  to  say  ' '  Good-night,  prince."  Turning  to 
Charles  Lever,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near,  he  remarked,  with  a 
sneer,  "Are  there  any  more  princes?"  Prince  Corsini,  who  was  just 
leaving  the  room,  overheard  the  remark.  Drawing  himself  up,  he  faced 
Lord  Ely,  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  the  Corsini  are  known  by  their  name, 
and  not  by  their  titles." 

A  romantic  incident  recently  occurred  in  a  prosperous  Londonsuburb. 
A  devoted  young  High  Church  curate  of  interesting  appearance  and 
great  popularity  in  his  district  was  waited  upon  by  a  young  lady  of  con- 
siderable attractions,  but  with  an  air  of  deep  melancholy,  and  clad  in  a 
somewhat  ascetic  garb.  After  some  confusion  and  the  shedding  of  a 
tear,  she  revealed  to  him  that  she  had  ventured  to  visit  him  on  a  matter 
deeply  affecting  her  happiness,  she  feared  her  life.  She  had  conceived 
a  deep,  a  passionate  love  for  the  curate  himself.  She  knew,  she  said,  that 
her  passion  was  hopeless  ;  he,  in  his  devotion  to  the  church,  for  which 
she  loved  all  him  the  more,  had  vowed  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  she  would  resignedly  carry  her  attachment  to  the  grave,  which  she 
felt  was  not  far  off.  But  there  was  one  kindness  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  grant  her,  the  remembrance  of  which  would  bring  consolation 
to  her  dark  and  weary  path.  Would  he,  before  they  parted  for  ever, 
give  her  one  kiss  ?  After  some  timidity  and  agitation  the  young  curate, 
touched  with  pity,  complied.  The  lady  shed  another  tear,  bade  him 
adieu  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  she  departed.  A  few  days  afterward  he 
received  a  neat  little  parcel  gracefully  tied  with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon, 
and  on  opening  it  found  an  instantaneous  photograph  (cabinet  size)  of 
himself  kissing  the  young  lady.  Accompanying  this  was  a  communica- 
tion from  the  fair  creature  herself  that  there  were  eleven  more  copies, 
and  that  he  might  have  the  whole  dozen  at  twenty  pounds  apiece. 
Should  he  not  be  in  want  of  them  it  was  her  intention  to  dispose  of 
them  in  another  quarter. 


One  of  Turgenieff  s  latest  tales  has  a  shrewd  touch  of  humor.  He 
recounts  how  Giafar,  the  renowned  Vizier  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  while 
yet  young  and  undistinguished,  rescued  a  mysterious  old  man  from  as- 
sassins, and  afterward  visited  the  old  man  at  his  request.  The  old 
man  took  Giafar  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  garden  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  a  strange  tree,  in  semblance  like 
a  cypress,  only  its  leaves  were  of  an  azure  hue.  Upon  the  tree  hung 
three  apples — one  of  longish  shape,  and  white  as  milk  ;  the  second, 
round  and  red  ;  the  third,  little,  shrivelled,  and  yellow.  "Youth,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  pluck  and  eat  one  of  these  apples.  If  thou  eatest  the 
white  thou  wilt  be  the  wisest  of  men  ;  if  the  red,  thou  wilt  be  the  rich- 
est ;  if  the  yellow,  thou  wilt  be  singularly  acceptable  to  old  women. 
But  make  speed,  the  charm  loses  its  virtue  within  an  hour."  Giafar 
ruminated  with  much  perplexity.  "  If  1  know  everything,"  thought  he, 
"  I  shall  know  more  than  is  good  for  me  ;  if  I  become  too  rich  other 
men  will  envy  me.  I  will  eat  the  yellow  apple. "  And  he  did  so.  The 
old  man  laughed  with  toothless  mouth,  and  exclaimed :  "  Good  youth ! 
in  sooth  thou  has  chosen  the  better  part.  What  need  hast  thou  of  the 
white  apple  ? — thou  art  already  wiser  than  Solomon.  Nor  needest  thou 
the  red  apple,  either;  thou  wilt  be  rich  enough  without  it,  and  none 
will  envy  thee. "  "  Venerable  sage, "  responded  Giafar,  "deign  to  in- 
dicate to  me  the  dwelling  of  the  august  mother  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful. "  The  old  man  bowed  to  the  ground  and  showed  the  way. 
And  Giafar  is  the  greatest  subject  in  Bagdad. 


A  single  slip  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato  "  cost  a  little  Welsh  actor  his 
life.  His  name  was  Williams.  Playing  Decius  to  Quin's  Cato  at  the 
Lincoln's- Inn- Fields'  Theatre  in  1718,  he  enters  with  "  Caesar  sends 
health  to  Cato,"  but  he  pronounced  the  last  name  affectedly,  mincing 
it  into  something  like  "Keeto."  Quin,  who  gave  a  broad  classical 
enunciation  to  the  letter  "a"  in  the  word,  was  offended,  and  instead  of 
replying :  "  Could  he  send  it  to  Cato's  slaughtered  friends  it  would  be 
welcome,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Would  he  had  sent  a  better  messenger  1 " 
The  fiery  little  Welshman  was  bursting  with  rage,  and  when  Cato  re- 
sumed with,  "Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate?"  he  could 
hardly  reply,  "  My  business  is  with  [it  would  come]  '  Keeto.'  "  Ten 
times  in  the  short  scene  he  had  to  repeat  the  name,  and  Quin  nearly  as 
often  ;  but  the  latter  gave  it  a  broad  sound,  and  delivered  it  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  which  almost  shook  the  little  actor  off  his  feet,  and  did 
shake  all  the  sides  of  the  house  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  Will- 
iams could  not  stoop  to  such  treatment,  and  after  the  play  he  lay  in 
wait  for  Quin  under  the  piazza  as  Cato  passed  that  way  to  take  his 
punch.  The  elder  actor  laughed  as  Williams  drew  his  sword  and  bade 
Quin  defend  himselfi  The  latter  would  have  defended  himself  with  his 
cane,  but  the  angry  Welshman  thrust  so  fiercely  that  the  other  was  fain 
to  draw  his  rapier,  which  speedily,  without  malice  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  wielder,  passed  clean  through  the  poor  player's  The 

tragedy  brought  Quin  10  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  but  the 
was  laid  rather  to  the  fashion  of  wearing  swords  than  to  dr 
with  evil  purpose,  and  Quin  was  freed  from  censure,  but  n 
memories. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Another  Budget  of  Gossip  from  "  Bavardin." 

DEAR  Argonaut:  Society  has  had  one  unive:  sal  growl 
this  week  over  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather.  Those 
who  felt  particularly  aggrieved  were  our  yachting  population, 
especially  the  P.  Y.  C,  who  opened  their  season  last  Satur- 
day. Plenty  of  guests,  and  to  *pare,  went  over  for  the  sail 
to  Sauceiito  and  dance  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  but  they  would 
have  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  more  with  bright  skies. 
Then,  too,  a  sharp  breeze  and  a  cloudy  sky  (which  the  old 
song  tells  us  are  good  for  a  hunting  morning)  are  anything 
but  conducive  to  sentiment,  making  little  noses  rosy  at  the 
tips,  and  soft  eyes  watery  and  cold.  Harry  Tevis  was  high- 
ly delighted  with  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  new  yacht 
Ha'cyoiiy  and  has  promised  the  girls  lots  of  jolly  times  aboard 
during  the  season.  Indeed,  the  party  is  half  organized  al- 
ready for  San  Rafael,  via  Sauceiito,  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  bay  in  that  tidy  little  craft.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  if 
well  carried  out  in  the  selection  of  harmonious  elements — by 
which  I  mean  "bodies  terrestrial."  The  celestial  elements 
one  can't  control,  but  then  the  moon  shines  o'  nights  at 
present.  Last  week  closed  with  two  dinner  parties.  The 
gallant  Baron  de  Bonnemains,  who  is  visiting  our  coast, 
played  the  host  to  a  distinguished  party  of  friends  whom  he 
entertained  at  dinner  last  Saturday,  taking  a  new  departure 
in  the  locale,  in  his  choice  of  the  Casino  at  the  Park,  thus 
combining  a  charming  drive  out  and  in  with  the  repast.  The 
next  evening  many  of  the  gentlemen,  with  some  few  of  the 
ladies  of  the  same  p^rty,  were  given  a  most  elaborate  dinner 
by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  on  Clay  S:reet.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  the  ton  have  not  more  largely  patronized  the  Casino. 
Mr.  Henry  Janin  tried  a  lunch  party  there  last  summer,  but 
no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  follow  suit,  until  the  pleasant 
affair  I  have  just  spoken  of;  but  it  is  possible  that,  now  that 
a  band  is  to  play  in  the  Park,  cUjeftners  inti?nes  may  play 
their  part  in  fashionable  coteries.  The  chief  event  in  society 
this  week  has  been  the  wedding  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Newhall  and 
Miss  Bessie  Slade,  which  took  place  at  Trinity  Church  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  last.  Unfortunately  the  day  was  a  damp, 
rainy  one  ;  so  the  ladies  who  attended  the  church  service,  as 
well  as  the  reception  afterward,  wore  dark  costumes,  giving 
the  big,  cold  church  anything  but  a  festive  appearance.  The 
floral  ornamentation  consisted  of  a  profusion  of  palms  and 
green  shrubs,  placed  in  the  chancel,  the  altar  alone  being 
dressed  with  flowers.  The  company  began  assembling  by 
half-past  two,  and  were  regaled  by  some  very  good  music 
while  waiting  for  the  bridal  party  to  appear.  It  was  a  happy 
conceit  of  the  Philharmonics  to  pay  Mr.  Newhall  the  compli- 
ment of  playing  at  his  wedding,  in  return  for  his  generous 
patronage  of  their  society.  The  music  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Henry  Heyman,  the  orchestra  being  conduct- 
ed by  Gustave  Hinrichs.  The  following  was  the  programme  : 

i.  Overture,   ' '  Rny  Bias  " Mendelssohn. 

3.   Entr'acte  No.  2,   ' '  Rosamund  " Schubert. 

3.  Cavatinafor  violin  solo  and  full  orchestra  accompaniment.  Jadassohn. 

Henry  Hey  man. 

4.  Pizzicati,    ' '  5ylvia  " Delibes. 

5.  Andante  Cantabile  from  C  major  Symphony Mozart. 

6.  Bridal  March,  "  Lohengrin  " Wagner. 

7.  Serenade  for  strings Haydn. 

Played  during  ceremony. 

8.  Wedding  March,  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion  by  Gustav 

Hinnchs. 

At  three  o'clock  the  wedding  procession  was  formed,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel,  where  the  groom,  attend- 
ed by  his  best  man,  awaited  the  bride,  and  Doctor  Beers 
made  the  happy  pair  one  flesh.  I  thought  the  bridesmaids 
were  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  at  any  wedding  of  late,  their 
dresses  being  all  alike,  of  pale  blue  satin  and  white  lace  gar- 
niture, while  the  little  flower  bonnets  they  wore  were  of  the 
different  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Each  young  lady  also  car- 
ried a  satchel  of  flowers  to  correspond  with  the  top-knots. 
The  fair  bride  was  most  becomingly  attired  in  white  satin, 
with  soft  tulle  veil.  Among  the  guests  in  the  church  I  no- 
ticed Mesdames  McDowell,  Crocker,  Graves.  Melone,  Doc- 
tor McNulty,  Louis  Haggin,  Lawton,  Howard,  Low,  Tubbs, 
Kittle,  Flood,  Lucien  Herman,  Otis,  Carolan,  Thornton,  etc. 
The  most  noticeable  toilette  was  that  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Hews- 
ton.  Being  entirely  of  cream  color,  it  made  a  bright  spot 
among  the  sombre  hues  around.  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  and 
Mrs.  General  Barnes  also  made  an  effect  by  being  costumed 
as  closely  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod,  in  black  satin  with  yel- 
low bonnets  and  feathers.  Mrs.  Newhall,  the  mother  of  the 
groom,  was  in  widow's  weeds.  After  the  ceremony  a  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  Bob 
Graves.  It  was  a  brilliant  affair.  The  sun  had  come  out 
gloriously,  and  every  one  yielded  to  i  ls  genial  influence. 
The  presents  were  numerous  and  beauuful,  Mrs.  Crocker's 
choice  being  a  magnificent  bowl  and  spoons.  Mrs.  Fred. 
Low  also  evinced  great  taste  in  her  gift.  The  young  couple 
will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Rafael.  A  Nob  Hill  social 
leader  told  me  yesterday  that  it  is  on  the  cards  to  make 
Monterey  exceptionally  gay  and  attractive  this  year.  A  large 
party  of  the  railroad  set  will  be  there  in  July,  and  it  is  the 
present  idea  to  have  a  theatrical  performance  by  some  tal- 
ented amateurs  on  or  about  the  Fourth  ;  possibly  Mr.  Ned. 
Greenaway's  well-known  histrionic  powers  will  be  called  into 
requisition.  "  Society ,:  must  remember  the  very  successful 
effort  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  some  ten  years  ago,  in  giving 
the  "  Doctor  of  Alcantara  "  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity  at 
Piatt's  Hall.  Miss  Gertie  Garnett  (now  Mrs.  Abbott)  was  a 
most  efficient  aid  on  that  occasion.  Now,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, this  lady  will  again  charm  her  friends  with  her  sweet 
voice  at  Ben  Clark's  concert  on  Thursday  evening.  What  a 
"  tempest  in  a  tea-pot "  your  "  serial"  has  created  ;  but  I  hear 
it  is  nothing  to  compare  with  what  society  is  threatened. 
One  who  knows  says  the  wife  of  a  pioneer  physician  is  about 
to  launch  forth  a  book  wherein  everybody  will  be  touched 
up.  As  her  daughter  graphically  expresses  it,  "  Ma's  going 
for  'em,  and  will  warm  a  few."  No  wonder  so  many  anxious 
faces  are  seen  in  drawing-room  and  drive.  Ex-Senator 
Sharon  has  been  dining  David  Davis  and  party  at  Belmont, 
^id  later  in  the  week  entertained  Senator  Edmunds  at  that 
detight.ul  abode.     If  the  visit  now  spoken  ol  by  Presdent 

:  -hur  to  the  coast  actually  takes  place,  the  beau  monde 
-^ylook  out  for  a  very  swell  entertainment  down  in  the 

-yada  del  Diablo.  Mrs.  Urquhart  (nie  Lizzie  Lander)  will 
uold  Lwo  receptions  in  about  ten  days'  time  at  her  sister's 


(Mrs.  Eastland)  home  on  California  Street.  If  gossip  proves 
true,  society  will  ere  long  be  dazzled  with  a  wedding  of  extra 
magnificence,  the  lady  being  the  widow  of  a  millionaire. 
There  are  two  widows  on  Nob  Hill  who  fill  the  bill  ot  ;his 
description,  but  on  dit  has  it  that  it  is  the  elder  of  the  two, 
a  widow  of  some  years'  standing,  who  has  the  intention  of  re 
entering  the  marriage  state.  Music  lovers  will  regret  to  hear 
there  will  be  no  other  presentation  of  the  (k  Redemption  " 
— at  all  events  until  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Barrows,  who  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  States.  Meanwhile,  so- 
ciety is^aiting  anxiously  for  Thomas  and  his  celebrated 
orchestra.  Exquisite  conceptions  in  bonnets  and  opera- 
cloaks  ere  being  indulged  in  by  the  ladies,  while  the  men 
are  busy  devising  ways  and  means  whereby  the  dear  creatures 
may  show  them.  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker's  annual  school  ex- 
amination and  graduating  exercises  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day evening  next,  when  Bishop  Kip  is  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent to  deliver  the  diplomas  and  prizes.  B'nai  B'rith  Hall 
has  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Baker  for  the  occasion.  Society 
is  looking  forward  with  curiosity  to  a  unique  entertainment 
which  I  hear  is  in  contemplation  at  one  of  the  big  houses  on 
the  hill.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  polyglot  affair,  concert,  vaude- 
vi//e,a.nd  recitations,  and  several  society  belles  will  take  part ; 
but  of  this  I  will  discourse  again.  Bavardin. 


The  Newhall-Slade  Wedding. 

A  dull  day  did  not  deter  a  goodly  number  from  assisting 
at  the  Newhall-Slade  wedding,  which  had  been  announced 
for  three  o'clock  p.  M.  Wednesday,  at  Trinity  Church.  The 
floral  decorations  were  of  the  most  simple  description,  merely 
stands  of  fern  decorating  the  chancel,  and  a  large  white 
cross  and  side-bouquets  serving  as  altar-pieces.  Although 
an  orchestra  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to  almost  any  cere- 
mony, still  string  instruments  are  a  poor  substitute  in  a  large 
edifice  for  the  organ,  with  its  rich  volume  of  sound,  and  ex- 
pressive of  almost  every  instrument  when  ably  manipulated. 
The  march  from"  Lohengrin "  seems  about  to  have  super- 
seded that  of  Mendelssohn  on  these  occasions,  and,  as  its 
martial  strains  flooded  the  nave  with  melody,  the  ushers, 
Messrs.  George  Crocker,  Nichol,  Grant,  Hall,  Swift,  and 
Walter  and  George  Newhall,  entered,  preceded  by  two  tiny 
youngsters  in  quaint  attire.  The  costumes  of  the  brides- 
maids, six  in  number,  were  charming  in  the  extreme  ;  all  of 
the  same  design  in  pale  blue  surah  satin,  they  were  charac- 
terized by  great  simplicity  and  elegance.  The  skirts  were 
short,  with  exceedingly  bouffante  drapery;  the  corsage, 
elbow-sleeves,  and  lower  part  of  skirt  were  trimmed  taste- 
fully with  Breton  lace.  The  toilettes  were  only  varied  by 
capotes,  differing  in  color — that  of  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  being 
blue  and  white  lace  ;  Miss  Flora  Low's,  pink;  Miss  Bessie 
Kittle's,  yellow  ;  Miss  Kate  Bancroft's,  orange;  Miss  Tubb's, 
yellow  ;  and  Miss  Felton's,  white.  Each  carried  a  basket  ol 
rosebuds  in  individual  colors,  contrasting  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  the  color  of  the  capote,  and  harmonizing  with  the 
pale  blue  of  the  dress.  The  bride,  a  tall  blonde,  was  exceed- 
ingly graceful  and  interesting,  in  a  robe  of  white  merveilleux 
en  train  ;  the  point  being  composed  of  tiny  ruffles  ot  Breton 
lace,  edged  at  the  side  with  rosettes  of  satin  ribbon  ;  the 
waist  and  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  garniture  of  the  same 
lace,  that  of  the  corsage  being  caught  with  a  diamond  pin. 
A  tulle  veil,  attached  byaponpon  to  her  coiffure,  completed 
her  costume.  Mr.  Robert  Graves  attended  the  bride  to  the 
altar  and  gave  her  away,  while  Mrs.  Robert  Graves  accom- 
panied the  groom  in  a  lovely  costume  of  ecru  satin  with  vari- 
colored embroidery,  bonnet  and  plumes  to  match.  Accom- 
panying the  bridal  party  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
(sister  of  Mrs.  Graves),  the  latter  in  crimson  satin  with  a 
black,  open  embroidered  overdress,  and  white  bonnet.  The 
invited  guests  adjourned  after  the  ceremony  to  the  residence 
of  Robert  Graves,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  There  the  effort 
of  the  florist's  art  was  expended  to  a  prodigal  degree.  The 
costumes,  which  were  exceedingly  elegant,  were  mostly  short 
calling  dresses;  noticeable  among  them  was  that  of  Mrs.  ex- 
Governor  Low,  of  e"cru  satin,  en  train,  with  vari-colored  em- 
broidery, and  front  of  old  Mechlin  lace  over  white  satin,  Leg- 
horn bonnet  and  plumes,  and  diamond  ornaments.  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  wore  a  seal-brown  velvet  and  satin,  exceed 
ingly  bouffante,  garniture  of  Roman  colors  in  stripe,  bonnet 
ot  white  lace  and  plumes  and  coronet  of  pink  flowers,  and 
diamond  ornaments.  Mrs.  General  Barnes  wore  an  elegani 
black  merveilleux,  elaborate  with  jet  passementerie,  white 
bonnet  and  plumes.  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  was  dressed  in  an 
embossed  velvet  wrap  and  costume,  bonnet  of  yellow  and 
plumes  to  match.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  wore  a  garnet  cos- 
tume of  silk  and  velvet,  bonnet  to  correspond,  elaborate  with 
beads,  Mrs.  Kittle  wore  an  e"cru  satin  and  velvet,  and  bon- 
net to  correspond ;  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  black  satin  with 
oriental  colored  embroidery,  India  wrap,  and  bonnet  ol 
various  hues  to  correspond  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  daik  blue 
velvet  costume,  and  a  white  bonnet ;  Mrs.  Head,  gendarme 
blue  toilette,  elaborate  in  garniture,  and  white  lace  bonnei 
and  plumes  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  olive  velvet  costumt, 
capote  of  olive  and  plumes  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  a  short 
costume  of  black  surah  satin,  elaborate  with  passementerie, 
yellow  bonnet  and  plumes  ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth,  black  gros 
grain  costume  and  wrap,  with  capote  nf  velvet ;  Mrs.  Carroll, 
of  Sacramento,  an  elegant  black  costume,  with  white  bonnet 
and  plumes.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Brown,  Miss  Lucy  Arnold,  Mrs.  Kinsey,  Mr.  Griffith  Kinsey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucien  Herman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Broker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Torben, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fames  Donahue,  Miss  Mamie 
Donahue,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Rice, 
Mrs.  D.  Eckel,  Mrs.  Godley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ].  D.  Yost,  Mr.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Redding, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman,  and  many  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Among  notable  weddings  are  those  of  Heury  Jerome  to  Miss  Lillie 
Hastings,  announced  for  June  27th,  and  Mr.  George  Mastck,  of  Ala- 
meda, to  Miss  Lizzie  Spencer,  Saturday,  at  noon.  Friday  last  the  en- 
joyment of  the  delightful  hops  at  the  Presidio  seemed  concentrated  on 
the  last  one  for  the  season.  The  departure  ot  many  habitues  of  the^e 
social  reunions,  as  wed  as  the  proposed  absence  01  many  ladies  oi  the 
post  at  several  places  of  resort,  is  the  reason  ol  their  discontinu- 
ance. The  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  resolving  not  again  to  postpone  its 
opening  on  account  of  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  weather,  afforded  a  de- 
lightful time  to  the  many  who  participated  last  Saturday.  The  dull- 
ness of  the  day  was  brightened  by  a  brilliant  display  of  bunting  and 


floral  adornment  decorating  the  interior  of  the  tfub-house.  The  danc- 
ing, presided  over  by  Billenberg,  and  the  appetizing  collation,  tended  to 
make  one  forget  the  chilly  outside.  The  Tesuvities  continued  until  after 
seven,  wh^n.  with  the  exception  of  those  who  remained  over  for  the 
cruise  Sunday,  all  took  their  leave.  One  of  the  events  of  the  day  was 
Harry  Tevis's  new  yacht  Halcyon.  Among  the  iamilie=;  represented 
were  those  of  Tevis,  Wilson,  Dewey,  Marshall.  Wheeler.  Morrow,  Wal- 
lace, Menzies,  Perkins,  O'Connor,  Eldridge.  Blethen,  McAllister,  Ger- 
berding.  Hall,  Whittell,  Irving  Scott,  Weatherbee,  Coleman.  Stetson, 
Gibbs,  Ebbets,  Fargo.  Donahue,  Bo.vie.  B  Ves,  Stone,  and  many  others. 
Yesterday,  the  weather  being  lair,  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  made  another 
attempt,  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  better  success  than  the  previous  week, 
at  entertaining  a  party  of  friends  at  her  mother's  residence,  in  San 
Rafael  No  doubt  the  proposed  fete  cha?npetre  and  drives,  which  had 
to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather,  will  be  entered 
into  with  greater  zest  for  that  reason.  Mrs.  General  Schofield  received 
a  large  number  of  callers  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  The  Presidio 
string  band  was  in  attendance  and  played  in-doors,  affording  those  who 
desired  a  favorable  opportunity  for  dancing.  San  Rafael  has  not  quite 
absorbed  all  the  train  of  fashion,  for  at  Menlo  we  bear  of  the  Floods 
(who,  by  the  way,  have  been  visiting  theColemans  at  San  Rafael)  being; 
installed  in  their  palatial  residence,  Colonel  Eyre  in  his  pretty  place, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tim  Hopkins  in  the  former  abode  of  Senator  Latham — 
recently  presented  to  them  by  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  John  T.  Doyle  in 
his  charming  residence  surrounded  by  vineyards,  Charles  Fehon  in  his 
picturesque  home,  and  Mrs.  Commodore  Watkins,  M-ijoi  Rathbone, 
and  Mrs.  Atherton  in  their  attractive  places  ;  then  there  are  also  the 
Donahues,  Colemans,  Johnsons,  Harneys,  Coons,  Holbrooks,  New- 
lands,  Burkes,  Priors,  Lathrops,  Williamses,  Barroilhets,  Redingtous, 
Howards,  and  very  many  others  in  their  charming  residences.  Al- 
ready Monterey  is  entertaining  parties  in  a  quiet  way  ;  whist  and  private 
theatricals  being  among  the  proposed  features  of  enjoyment  before  the 
rush  begins.  Many  San  Franciscans  are  already  registered  at  the 
Ocean  House,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Gilroy  and  the  Geysers  show  a  wonder- 
fully long  list  of  arrivals.  Eastern  advices  announce  the  intelligence  of 
Miss  Sallie  Swearingen's  wedding.  Tuesday,  to  Colonel  Condit  Smith, 
at  the  residence  of  her  si=ter,  Mrs.  Judge  Field,  at  Washington.  Col. 
Smith  is  a  man  who  distinguished  himself  on  the  staff  of  General  Sher- 
man during  the  war.  Edward  Haskell's  brief  visit  terminated  Mon- 
day, when  he  left  for  the  East  in  a  private  car  ;  he  proposes  returning 
next  year  accompanied  by  his  family.  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
ex-Governor  Newton  Booth's  elegant  apartments  in  Sacramento 
were  enlivened  by  a  delightful  party  invited  to  meet  Senator  Davis  and 
bride.  Miss  Ne'lie  Eels,  a  former  belle  of  Oakland,  and  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Eels  ("orraerly  of  this  city,  later  of  Oakland,  and 
at  present  President  of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati),  returns  to  us  as  the 
bride  of  Horatio  Livermore.  They  were  married  Tuesday.  Hon.  S. 
C.  Dennison  is  again  with  us,  as  is  also  Creed  Haymond,  who  has  just 
returned  from  his  two  weeks*  sojoum  at  Paraiso.  General  Charles 
Cadwalader  is  at  the  Palace,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Sacramentans 
who  attended  the  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Slade.  Mrs.  Gordon  Bland- 
ing  has  gone  to  Monterey,  her  elegant  residence  on  Franklin  Street 
beiDg  temporarily  closed ;  she  will  remain  about  two  weeks.     Doctor  J. 

C.  Tucker  returned  Monday  from  his  trip  to  Oregon,  accompanied  by 
Paul  VandervoorL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  who  are  dividing  their 
time  between  their  apartments  at  the  Baldwin  and  the  home  of  Mrs.  E. 

D.  Crocker,  in  Sacramento,  returned  from  the  latter  place  Saturday, 
accompanied  by  Masters  Gaston  and  Sydney  Ashe.  Miss  Lena  Bland- 
ing  returned  Monday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  to  assist  at 
the  wedding  reception.  Hugh  Mouldin  and  wife,  and  ex-Governor  H. 
G.  Blaisdell,  of  Nevada,  are  domiciled  at  Tubbs's,  Brooklyn.  Judge 
McKinslry  and  wife  are  in  Sauceiito  at  the  El  Monte.  R.  H.  Pease  Jr. 
and  wife  {nee  Ogden),  afler  sojourning  in  New  York  for  about  three 
weeks,  at  the  Brunswick,  sailed  for  Europe  last  Thursday  in  the  Ref>ub~ 
tie,  of  the  While  St-.r  line.  General  McComb  is  still  indulging  his  hos- 
pitable propensities ;  he  has  been  entertaining  General  S.  W.  Backus, 
General  J.  F.  Sheehan,  Colonel  J.  M.  Liichneld,  and  Colonel  C.  Mason 
Kinne,  who  returned  on  Monday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Sever- 
ance are  visiting  here  'rom  Salt  Lake  ;  they  will  probably  remain  some 
time  longer.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Woodward  and  lamiiy  are  again  installed  in 
their  charming  residence  at  Oak  Knoll,  and  will  shortly  be  joined 
by  Mrs.  Drury  Melone.  Mrs.  D.  Rucknell  and  daughters  will  shortly 
visit  the  ranch  of  her  brother.  John  Davis,  of  OakviUe.  Mrs.  Tom, 
Rutherford  makes  frequent  visits  to  their  home,  near  Rutherford.  Mrs. 
Grattan,  on  her  return  from  Washington,  will  occupy  their  place  near 
WTiite  Sulphur,  where  Mrs.  Barnes  and  family  are  still  domiciled.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Burton  have  issued  no  cards  for  a  marriage  recep- 
tion. 


Doctor  George  M.  Beard,  a  distinguished  physician,  scien- 
tist, and  free-thinker,  died  recently  in  New  York.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  an  agnostic.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  Moravian  woman  as  nurse.  The  Reverend 
Joseph  Cook  of  Boston,  getting  hold  of  the  Moravian  nurse, 
draws  upon  his  pious  imagination  for  the  following  death- 
bed scene,  and  thus  delivers  hinuelf  in  one  of  his  Sunday 
preludes  : 

When  Doctor  George  M.  Beard  lay  dying  in  New  York  city,  a  de- 
vout Moravian  said  io  him  :  -,Tru--t  in  lesuV  With  unimpaired  lac- 
uliies  he  answered  :  "  I  du.  I  am."  Immediately  after  this  he  rose 
up  in  bed  and  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  face  brightened,  and  he  said  with 
great  emphasis :  "  Higher !  Higher  !  "  and  in  a  few  seconds  passed 
into  that  trance  from  which  no  man  or  angel  could  wake  him. 

The  New  York  Nation  thus  disposes  of  this  false  story  of 
death-bed  conversion  : 

Now  come  the  family  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  who  were  around 
his  bed-side  at  the  last  moment,  as  well  as  a  friend,  and  testify  that  he 
was  then  almost  completely  deaf,  and  had  been  so  lor  some  time,  as  the 
result  of  his  disease.  He  could  be  made  to  hear  only  through  an  ear- 
trumpet,  if  at  all.  No  such  exhortation  to  him  as  the  Moravian  nurse 
reports  herself  as  having  made  was  he.ird  by  any  one  else  in  the  room, 
or  could  have  been  heard  by  h;m.  His  la-t  words  were  "'  Higher, 
higher,"  which  were  taken  to  mean,  as  he  was  suffering  from  d  ffkulty 
of  breathing,  that  he  shou'd  be  raised  up  in  bed.  and  he  w.is  so  raised, 
and  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  adding,  "  That 
will  do,"  when  he  had  got  into  the  right  position.  In  that  position  he 
died  without  another  word,  so  that  the  Moravian  nurse  seems  to  have 
drawn  upon  her  imagination.  Doctor  Beard  continued,  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  converse,  an  agnostic,  and  all  his  friends  say,  so  died. 

This  audacious  misrepresentation  of  a  death  bed  scene 
might  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  bonded  warehouse  of  cleri- 
cal lies  without  comment,  so  far  as  its  importance  goes,  for 
the  time  has  happily  passed  when  the  Reverend  Josephs 
have  much  influence  with  intelligent  people.  The  dissemi- 
nation of  this  kind  of  literature  might  be  innocent  at  any 
time,  nor  do  we  know  that  any  particular  harm  grows  out  of 
it.  The  suggestion  that  comes  uppermost  to  uur  minds  is 
that  real  proof  of  the  future  state  must  be  wanting  when  evan- 
gelical clergymen  are  driven  to  such  artifices  to  support  what 
they  would  have  the  agnostic  believe  is  a  great,  essential, 
eternal,  and  self-evident  truth. 


A  lady  from  the  country  writes  to  know  if  she  should  hap- 
pen to  enter  a  street-car  in  the  city  and  find  that  she  had 
left  her  portemonnaie  at  home,  and  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
sitting  opposite — an  entire  stranger — should  offer  to  pay  her* 
fare,  would  she  be  justified  in  accepting  the  offer?  The 
dilemma  is  suggestive  of  the  test  of  conscience  proposed  by 
BalziC.  If  a  man  by  nodding  his  head  could  inherit  a  large 
foi  tune,  and  at  the  same  lime  cause  the  death  of  a  remote 
Chinaman,  should  his  head  retain  the  perpendicular  of  a 
German  officer  on  parade,  and  would  the  gentle  soul  of  the 
Celestial  still  cling  to  earth  ?  Such  problems  are  too  difficult 
of  solution. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


By  Fulana. 


[I  recently  hinted  that  there  was  to  be  another  Echoer.  I  have  over- 
come her  timidity,  and  persuaded  her  to  write.  It  is  my  little  niece, 
Fulana.  A  very  clever  young  minx,  this  same  Fulana.  She  is  naive, 
but  not  too  naive ;  there  is  a  vein  of  shrewdness  running  through 
Ful^na's  nai'vet^  which  has  sometimes  surprised  as  well  as  interested  me. 

She  will  alternate  with  me  for  a  while,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  aban- 
don the  field  to  her.  "Age  with  frosty  hand  and  cold  plucks  Zulano 
by  the  beard."  I  feel  him  at  times.  And  then  I  have  kind  friends  who 
counsel  me,  as  Gil  Bias  did  the  archbishop,  to  retire  before  my  parish- 
ioners are  tired  of  me.     And  perhaps  they  are  right.     Gil  Blis  was. 

However  that  may  be,  I  present  to  you  Fulana.  And  I  tru^t  her 
girlish  gossip  will  be  received  as  kindly  as  has  always  been  the  babble 
of  ZULANO.l 

*** 

Mamma  has  always  forbidden  me  to  show  my  nose  in  the 
street  on  Saturday  afternoons.  When  say  I  "  forbidden,"  I 
mean  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  family  rales  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  I  still  allow  mamma  sometimes  to  think  that 
she  forbids  me  things.  Of  course,  I  treat  her  a  little  cava- 
lierly whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  but  I  find  it  a  great 
help  to  my  extras  to  be  obedient.  Besides,  although  mam- 
ma is  a  trifle  behind  the  times,  her  judgment  is  sometimes 
really  very  good. 

She  considers  the  Saturday  afternoon  promenade  a  second- 
class  sort  of  amusement.  So  do  I.  Yet  sometimes,  when 
she  thinks  me  safely  buried  in  my  book  up-stairs,  I  take  the 
Kearny  Street  tour  just  for  fun.  I  am  not  at  all  in  leading- 
strings,  but  I  don't  say  so  to  her,  lest  she  should  feel  badly. 

I  find  that  Saturday  afternoon  has  become  a  sort  of  Kate 
Castleton  bonnet  parade  day.  I  had  the  Kate  Castleton 
bonnet  fever  in  its  incipiency.  I  went  to  Madame  McFadden's 
to  order  one  the  very  first  week  of  its  reign.  McFadden  is  a 
dear  old  thing.  She  always  sends  my  bills  in  in  small  fig- 
ures, and  lets  me  pay  the  difference  when  I  can.  I  find  it 
much  the  easier  way.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  financial 
worry  about  it,  but  I  escape  many  a  scolding. 

McFadden  advised  me  against  the  Kate  Castleton  bonnet. 
She  said — truly  enough — that  it  was  but  an  ephemeral  local 
fashion  picked  up  from  an  ephemeral  actress  ;  that  it  was 
neither  so  innocent  nor  so  simple  a  fashion  as  it  looked  to 
be  ;  that  the  little  gray  bonnet  said,  in  effect :  "  Look  under 
my  shadowing  brim,  and  you  will  find  a  Quaker-like  demure 
ness,  but  under  the  demureness  you  will  find  a  spice  of  the 
devil." 

"Such  being  the  case,  my  dear,"  went  on  McFadden,  "you 
will  find  the  hardened  old  worldlings  taking  to  them  like 
ducks  to  water.  In  a  week  you  will  see  no  one  peering  into 
the  Castleton  bonnets.  The  men  will  have  had  too  many 
shocks  at  finding  hard  old  faces  under  them." 

Where  in  the  world  does  a  milliner  find  out  so  much  of 
human  nature,  I  wonder  ?  Can  McFadden  have  learned  all 
this  in  looking  through  her  front  windows  ? 

But  she  was  right.  She  let  me  have  a  lovely  imported  hat 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  The  Castleton  would  have  been  only 
eight  or  nine.  But,  as  I  told  mamma  when  she  gasped  over 
the  bill,  "there  is  economy  in  the  French  hat  in  the  end. 
Everything  on  it  is  good,  and  it  can  always  be  made  over." 

But  mamma  refused  to  be  convinced.  She  remarked 
rather  crisply  that  I  always  said  that,  but  never  made 
anything  over.  She  tells  the  truth,  but  I  wouldn't  acknowl- 
edge it  tor  the  world. 

As  I  said  before,  McFadden  was  right.  The  faces  that  I 
saw  under  those  bonnets  Saturday  afternoon  made  me  shud- 
der. Every  ugly  woman  in  town,  who  is  at  least  no  longer 
young,  seems  to  have  possessed  herself  of  a  Castleton  bonnet. 

Wherever  I  saw  a  young  and  pretty  face,  the  wearer  had 
vulgarized  the  bonnet.  Nothing  of  the  original  idea  was  re- 
tained but  the  shape.  The  Castleton  bonnet  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  Quaker  girl's  simple  dove-gray  sun- 
bonnet.  But  many  of  the  promenaders  had  them  in  the 
most  vivid  colors — red,  blue,  even  purple.  They  were 
trimmed  with  ribbons,  flowers  sometimes,  even  with  feathers. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  even  the  original  intention  of  the 
style  missed  fire,  for  while  these  girls  all  looked  very  cheap, 
and  third-class,  and  bold,  they  did  not  look  the  least  bit 
wicked. 


I  went  to  have  my  hair  dressed  for  the  wedding  the  other 
day,  and  as  my  Langtry  looked  as  if  it  needed  some  snip- 
ping, I  asked  the  hair-dresser  to  cut  my  hair  a  little. 

"  Do  you  want  it  cut  like  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know  her,"  I  replied.     "Who  is  she  ?" 

"  Why,  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  that  was  at  the  Baldwin," 
he  said.  "  All  the  young  ladies  are  having  their  hair  cut  like 
hers  now.  I  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  engagements  a  day  on 
my  books  to  cut  Mrs.  Winthrops." 

It  sounded  alluring.  A  brand-new  style  of  hair  was  worth 
getting,  so  I  determined  to  set  up  a  Mrs.  Winthrop  of  my 
own,  and  signified  an  assent  to  the  man  of  shears.  He 
stopped  his  budget  of  gossip  for  a  minute  (I  found  out  from 
the  married  women  long  ago  that  when  you  really  want  to 
hear  the  news  you  must  go  to  a  fashionable  hair-dresser  and 
get  shampooed),  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  click  of  the 
scissors. 

The  next  minute  the  awful  vandal  laid  my  back  hair  in  my 
lap,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  pity  to  cut  it  off. 

I  could  have  cried,  I  was  so  mad. 

"  You  horrid  creature  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  how  dared  you 
take  my  hair  off  like  that  ?" 

But  when  he  told  me  that  the  entire  back  of  my  head  was 
to  be  shingled  off,  like  a  man's,  I  almost  fainted.  However, 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  He  took  it  off  close,  leaving 
my  Langtry  standing  up  on  the  front  of  my  head  like  a  ram- 
part. 

Although  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  boy,  I  preferred, 
under  the  circumstances,' to  look  like  a  girl.  I  look  like 
neither.     I  look  like  a  fool. 

Mamma  was  thoroughly  indignant  at  first,  but  she  tried  to 
console  me  when  she  found  how  long  it  would  take  to  grow 
out.  I  felt  better,  too,  when  I  met  a  lot  of  the  other  girls  in 
the  same  fix.  It  has  become  a  perfect  epidemic  among  them. 
They  look  like  boys  masquerading  in  girls'  clothes,  but  they 
all  declare  they  like  it.  It  is  very  comfortable  at  combing 
time,  but  it  has  given  every  blessed  one  of  us  neuralgia. 


Perhaps  that  is  a  part  of  the  Winthrop  cut.  Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop  must  have  had  neuralgia,  for  I  have  frequently 
noticed  that  it  is  a  very  common  complaint  with  unhappy 
wives. 


Mamma  gave  me  a  little  lunch  party  last  week — just  a  lit- 
tle one  for  four  of  us.  Mamma  is  real  good  about  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  left  us  to  ourselves  as  soon  as  the  ice-cream 
came  on. 

"  Say,  girls,  let's  do  something,"  says  Hattie  Creighton  ; 
"  start  a  tricycle  club  or  something." 

We  agitated  all  sorts  of  subjects — a  boating  club,  a  fenc- 
ing club,  a  gymnastic  club — but  everything  seemed  impracti- 
cable. It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  horribly  impracticable  world. 
Everything  that  you  want  to  do  costs  so  much  money,  or  re- 
quires so  many  materials,  that  nothing  is  easy. 

"  Well,  girls,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  Hattie. 
"The  English  tidal-wave  is  sweeping  this  way  every  day, 
and  we  may  as  well  learn  to  swim  in  it  right  now.  Let  us 
make  a  solemn  compact  to  say  eyether,  and  nej>elher,  and 
s/iawKt,  and  cawnt,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cried  Flossie  Alverson,  with  her  practical 
sense  ;  "  every  one  we  know  would  roar  laughing  each  time 
we  opened  our  mouths.     I  should  feel  like  a  fool." 

One  of  the  other  girls  here  interrupted  :  "We  would  only 
feel  that  way  at  first.  Why,  there's  Stella  Stevenson.  She 
has  been  in  Europe  only  a  year  or  two,  and  she  rattles  it  off 
as  naturally  as  if  she  had  been  born  so.  No  one  thinks  any- 
thing of  it." 

After  a  long  discussion,  we  concluded  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  resolved  each  of  us  to  constantly  wear  a  bunch  of 
marigolds  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  it. 

Papa  and  mamma  were  both  highly  amused.  They 
dropped  on  the  marigolds  in  a  day  or  two,  for  the  girls  kept 
popping  in,  and  we  introduced  tf/^thers  and  withers  with 
dreadful  frequency.  At  first  we  screamed  laughing  at  each 
other,  but  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  we  became  pretty  well 
settled  down  to  it,  and  could  use  them  with  quite  artistic 
carelessness. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Stella  Stevenson  came  in  one  day 
when  we  happened  to  be  all  together,  and  our  bunches  of  mari- 
golds were  a  trifle  larger  than  usual.  This  was  our  crucial 
test.  Being  in  my  own  house,  I  thought  I  would  make  the 
first  effort,  so  as  to  give  the  other  girls  courage.  I  launched 
an  e_yether  at  Stella.  She  received  it  calmly,  but  with  just  a 
little  twinkle  in  her  eye.  Flossie  caught  the  twinkle  and 
immediately  went  into  a  titter.  I  could  have  choked  the  lit- 
tle wretch.  But  Hattie  Creighton  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
whole  collection  of  Englishisms  as  pat  as  if  she  had  used 
them  all  her  life.     Hattie  is  an  awfully  adaptable  girl. 

We  got  along  famously  for  a  while,  till  in  the  excitement 
of  conversation  we  forgot  all  about  it,  and  I  unguardedly 
corrected  myself  once  and  came  to  a  horrified  pause.  Flossie 
pointed  it  with  a  titter,  and  then  we  all  broke  down.  We 
laughed  at  ourselves  till  our  sides  ached,  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  our  cheeks,  and  poor  Stella,  much  relieved 
at  the  opportunity,  laughed  with  us. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  girls,"  she  said,  when  we  sobered 
ourselves  again,  "  you  may  think  I  am  affected,  but  I'm  not. 
It  all  comes  perfectly  natural  to  me  now.  It  came  hard 
enough  at  first,  but  I  was  simply  obliged  to  speak  so  over 
there  because  every  one  around  me  did.  But,  girls,  it  is  like 
learning  a  foreign  language.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
pick  it  up  except  in  its  native  element.  Throw  your  mari- 
golds away,  girls,  and  give  it  up.  I  assure  you,  I  speak  with 
disinterested  friendship." 

So  we  have  all  agreed  to  postpone  the  change  until  we  go 
to  Europe. 

*** 

Papa  noticed  it  immediately. 

"  Well,  Fulana,"  he  said  at  dinner,  "  have  you  and  your 
mother  determined  upon  going  to  Monterey  in  July  or 
August  ? " 

Papa  always  consults  me  first.  It's  a  little  habit  I  have 
got  him  into. 

"./Wither,"  said  I,  with  emphasis,  to  papa's  utter  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Neither?  And  when  did  marigolds  go  out  of  fashion? 
And  why  in  neither  month?  I  thought  that  was  the  fashion- 
able time." 

"  So  it  is  papa,  but  we  girls  are  going  to  make  a  stand  this 
summer.  In  Ju'y  and  August  all  the  married  belles  go  to 
Monterey,  and  they  have  an  awfully  good  time.  And  when 
the  married  belles  have  an  awlully  good  time,  papa,  the 
young  girls  have  an  awfully  poor  one.  They  won't  even 
leave  us  the  boys  to  talk  to,  for  when  the  men  go  to  town  on 
Monday  mornings,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  young 
boys,  and  flirt  with  them  all  the  week  till  Saturday  after- 
noon." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  papa,  "  you  show  a  knowledge  of  the 
wickedness  of  this  world  which  is  quite  reprehensible. 
Brought  up  in  the  pure  and  simple  atmosphere  of  a  home 
like  this,  I  don't  see  where  you  got  it.  I  am  shocked — dis- 
tressed— I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Don't  say  anything,  you  dear  old  papa;  it's  too  late.  I 
have  had  two  winters  in  society,  and  a  summer  at  a  watering- 
place.  When  a  girl  has  to  tilt  for  the  attentions  to  which 
she  is  naturally  entitled  against  as  many  pretty  married 
women  who  cling  to  their  belleship  as  we  meet  in  society, 
she  don't  remain  blind  very  long." 

Papa  gasped.  "  Why,  this  state  of  society,"  said  he,  "  is 
actually  French  in  its  tendency." 

"French,  or  Dutch,  or  English,  papa,"  I  said,  "  I  don't 
know,  but  it  is  Californian.  And  I  do  not  enjoy  Monterey  in 
July  and  August." 

And  I  don't. 


I  don't  know  why  I  went  to  see  "As  You  Like  It."  I  think 
it  a  horribly  dull  and  tedious  play,  and  I  knew  it  was  before 
I  went ;  but  I  did  so  want  to  see  Modjeska  in  tights.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  only  reason  "As  You  Like  It"  ever  draws 
is  because  people  want  to  see  the  actress  of  the  moment  in 
her  boy's  dress. 

There  is  one  thing  I  notice  about  the  critics :  they  never 
dare  to  pitch  into  Shakespeare.  I  don't  see  why.  I  am  sure 
I  think  he  is  as  full  of  faults  as  any  one.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  if "  As  You  Like  It"  had  been  written  last  week, 


the  papers  would  have  come  out  on  Tuesday  morning  with 
notices  something  like  this  : 

' '  As  You  Like  It. "  a  comedy,  by  William  Shakespeare,  was  produced 
last  night  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  While  the  play  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  literary  man,  and  abounds  in  gems  of  thought,  it  is  so  weighted 
with  verbosity  as  to  be  tedious,  and  if  it  live  at  all,  will  have  to  be 
ruthlessly  cut.  The  author's  knowledge  of  dramatic  construction  is  evi- 
dently nil,"  etc. 

I  think  the  way  they  all  take  turns  at  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  and  speaking  a  long  piece  is  very  tiring. 
Papa  was  perfectly  furious  when  I  said  Jaques  was  nothing 
but  a  bore.  But  I  have  noticed  that  the  people  who  really 
do  like  it  are  those  who- sit  long  at  table,  and  exchange  rec- 
ipes for  dishes,  and  talk  about  brands  of  wine,  and  the  bou- 
quet of  it,  and  all  that  tiresome  nonsense. 

Flossie  Alverson  is  visiting  me,  and  papa  has  promised  to 
take  us  to  the  theatre  every  time  we  want  to  go  while  her 
visit  lasts.  We  intend  to  see  Modjeska  in  everything  she 
plays,  and  hope  to  get  some  new  ideas,  for  her  taste  in  dress 
is  perfect.  We  are  dying  to  see  her  in  some  modern  play. 
Her  manners  are  so  exquisite  that  we  might  get  a  point  there, 
too. 

Then  we  want  to  see  a  play  with  a  little  love-making  in  it, 
too.  They  do  an  awful  lot  of  talking  on  that  subject  in  "  As 
You  Like  It"  ;  but  love  at  arm's  length  is  not  very  thrilling. 

In  fact,  the  only  part  of  "As  You  Like  It  "  that  we  really 
enjoyed  was  the  wrestling  match.  I  had  been  telling  Flossie 
how  handsome  Barrymore  was,  and  what  a  tall,  elegant  fig- 
ure he  had,  and  I  expected  to  see  her  quite  struck  with  him. 
But  Flossie  had  eyes  for  no  one  but  Muldoon,  and  felt  terri- 
bly to  see  him  overcome  in  the  wrestling  match. 

"  Oh,  dear  1"  she  cried,  "I  wish  they  would  let  him  play 
Orlando.  He  is  perfectly  lovely.  He  is  just  like  an  Art 
Association  statue." 

*** 

We  liked  "  Yorick's  Love  "  much  better.  Papa  remarked, 
sneeringly,  that  perhaps  we  would  like  Mr.  Howells  much 
better  than  Mr.  Shakespeare.  I  think  I  should.  I  admired 
Mr.  Howells's  portrait  immensely  when  it  came  out  in  the 
magazines  not  long  ago.  He  has  a  strong,  masterful  face, 
with  his  head  set  close  to  his  shoulders,  like  Napoleon's  was. 
I  had  a  shock  though  one  day:  I  was  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  picture,  when  a  young  lady  who  knew  him  said : 

"  Ye%  it  is  a  very  nice  picture  of  a  very  nice  little  man." 

If  there  is  anything  I  do  hate  it  is  a  nice  little  man. 

But  to  return  to  "  Yorick's  Love."  Papa,  as  usual,  tried  to 
throw  cold  water  on  our  enthusiasm  by  telling  us  that  it  is 
full  of  anachronisms.  I  don't  care  if  it  is.  I  think  an  au- 
thor is  perfectly  justified  in  throwing  in  an  anachronism  now 
and  then,  if  he  needs  one,  and  he  needed  it  terribly  this  time. 

We  felt  dreadfully  over  the  sufferings  of  those  two  poor 
young  things.  Flossie  thought  it  would  have  made  the  situ- 
ation much  more  agonizing  if  Barrett  could  have  played  Ed- 
mund.    Flossie  always  reverses  the  cast. 

"Well."  I  said,  "in  that  case  who  would  you  have  play 
Yorick?" 

"  Oh,"  answered  Flossie,  "  it  doesn't  at  all  matter  who 
plays  Yorick.  He  has  no  sympathy.  Howells  is  a  fool.  He 
has  made  a  grim  old  fellow  of  Yorick,  that  nobody  could 
love,  and  all  any  one  thinks  about  is  the  suffering  of  the 
young  lovers  who  have  got  themselves  into  such  a  terrible 
fix.  Barrett  always  had  adorable  legs,  and  that  bronze  plusl. 
suit  is  divine  ;  but  no  one  in  this  audience  expects,  or  wants, 
Alice  to  love  Yorick." 

Flossie's  criticisms  are  always  too  absurd.  FULANA. 


Father  Walsh,  treasurer  of  the  Irish  Land-leagues  in  Amer 
ica,  sent  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  widowed  mother  of  the 
two  Walshes,  one  of  whom  was  hanged,  and  the  other  sen 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  for  the  crime  of  murder.  Whei 
the  next  Land-league  meeting  is  held  in  San  Francisco,  we 
hope  some  one  ot  the  holy  fathers  or  Democratic  politicians 
who  run  the  institution  will  explain  to  the  servant  girls  ant1 
laboring  men,  who  contribute  Land-league  funds,  and  fund- 
for  the  starving  poor,  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  families 
of  those  who  murder.  Mrs.  Walsh,  by  the  way,  says  hei 
son  was  innocent,  and  that  she  knew  who  was  the  guilh 
one;  and  rather  than  turn  informer  she  allowed  one  son  to 
go  to  the  gallows  and  another  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Not  to  turn  informer  is  a  virtue  in  Ireland,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  conscience  therein  involved 
The  politics  and  religion  of  Ireland  seem  to  be  curioush 
entangled  ;  civil  and  spiritual  questions  are  dreadfully  mixed* 
We  find  it  difficult  to  find  out  just  where  the  priest  lets  go 
and  the  politician  takes  hold. 


The  best  evidence  that  the  Land-league  of  America 
favors  violence  and  murder  in  Ireland  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
recent  Philadelphia  convention  it  did  not  formally  and  em- 
phatically repudiate  the  policy  of  murder  by  secret  assassi- 
nation and  dynamite,  while  the  lobby  of  the  convention 
was  filled  with  persons  who  avowed  their  belief  in  the  use  of 
explosives  for  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  passen- 
ger ships,  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  public  offices.  An- 
other fact  in  proof  of  this  underlying  sentiment  is  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  dynamite  fiend, 
was  given  a  seal  in  the  convention.  Another,  that  Sullivan, 
who  murdered  Hanford,was  chosen  president  of  the  league; 
and  another,  that  Cardinal  McCIoskey  gave  audience  to 
Sullivan,  and  threw  the  mantle  of  his  great  spiritual  office 
over  the  whole  bloody  business. 


The  people  of  Memphis  are  very  proud  of  a  young  lady 
whose  artistic  taste  and  judgment  led  her  to  insist  upon 
having  a  new  parlor  carpet  with  figures  in  it  of  about  eight 
by  fourteen  inches.  Her  feet  are  rather  large,  and  she  has 
discovered  that  they  show  for  all  they  are  on  a  carpet  with 
small  figures,  while  they  are  made  to  look  smaller  on  a  large 
pattern.  Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  Memphian 
beauty's  understanding,  it  is  but  just  to  mention  that  the 
artistic  principle  she  has  so  ingeniously  applied  was  first 
discovered  by  a  St.  Louis  girl,  who  persuaded  her  father  to 
add  two  acres  of  ground  to  the  house-lot  given  as  a  wedding 
present,  in  order  that  she  might  put  her  feet  down  in  becom- 
ing style.  

Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  British  colony.  Its  population 
is  to-day  four  to  the  square  mile. 
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NEW   YORK    DAYS. 


1  Flaneur  "  Details  the  Doings  on  Wall  Street  and  the  Stage, 


There  is  a  new  movement  in  Wall  Street  in  favor  of  the 
young  men.  The  old  capilalists  whose  names  have  been 
household  words  for  years  are  beginning  to  withdraw  and 
give  their  sons  a  chance.  Young  Clews,  George  Gould, 
George  J.  Severy  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Johns,  and  young  Corn- 
mack  are  probablv  the  best  known  of  the  millionaires'  sons 
in  Wall  Street.  These  boys  have  all  a  decided  liking  for  the 
street  and  its  affairs,  and  their  parents  are  withdrawing  one 
by  one,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  chance.  The  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  all  is  George  Gould,  who  will  have  full 
swing  when  his  father  goes  away  on  his  projected  trip  around 
the  world.  I  know  few  young  fellows  of  wealth  who  have 
mproved  so  remarkably  within  six  months  or  so  as  George 
Gould.  About  this  time  last  spring  he  was  bowling  around 
New  York  with  all  sorts  of  associates,  patronizing  French 
balls,  low  variety  theatres,  and  was  the  bosom  friend  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  wildest  young  women  of  the  town. 

Then  his  father  put  down  his  foot.  Jay  Gould  has  not 
much  of  a  foot,  nor  is  he  much  of  a  man  physically  ;  but 
when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  keep 
it  there,  it  generally  remains.  Whoever  gets  under  the  foot 
is  apt  to  suffer.  He  put  his  foot  down  on  the  frivolity  of 
George,  and  decided  that  he  was  to  go  into  business. 
George  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Washington  E.  Connor  & 
Co.,  with  half  a  million  to  back  him,  where  he  has  been  hard 
at  work  ever  since  he  entered  the  firm.  The  result  is  that 
now,  though  he  is  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  has  a 
very  clear  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  He  has  grown 
somewhat  stouter  of  late,  and  at  present  looks  more  like  an 
over-fed  and  good-natured  Cuban  than  anything  else.  His 
skin  is  very  dark.  He  is  active,  and  darts  about  Wall  Street 
with  as  much  speed  as  is  ordinarily  shown  by  the  common 
mud-runners  of  the  brokers.  George  worships  his  father, 
and  every  grain  of  advice  that  the  old  man  gives  him  he 
stores  away  for  future  use.  If  anybody  can  give  advice  on 
Wall  Street  matters  it  is  Jay  Gould.  Hence  George  must 
already  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  affairs,  so  that  when  he 
takes  the  reins  in  his  hands  in  his  father's  absence  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  making  mistakes. 

Last  Saturday  night  "The  Princess  of  Trebizonde"  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  English  at  the  Casino.  Every 
dude  in  New  York  who  could  command  a  dollar  and  a  half 
was  present,  and  the  showing  of  society  girls  was  proportion- 
ately brilliant,  not  that  the  dudes  attracted  the  girls,  br.t  that 
the  girls  went  to  see  the  idol  of  the  dudes,  Lillian  Russell. 
Lillian  played  the  Prince,  and  appeared  in  five  different 
costumes,  each  one  prettier  than  the  last.  She  has  a  beau- 
tiful figure,  and  the  clinging  tenacity  of  her  garments  seemed 
to  show  it  off  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  men  in  the 
audience.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  never  realized  be- 
fore what  a  really  perfect  figure  Miss  Russell  has.  The  only 
blemish  any  man  can  find  in  her  is  that  the  ankle  is  a  trifle 
too  thick.  The  foot  is  small  and  exquisitely  shaped,  and  the 
leg  is — well,  it  is  just  right.  She  wore  Wellington  boots 
most  of  the  evening,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  ankle  was 
not  observed,  and  the  keenest  analysis  revealed  nothing  but 
perfection  in  her  pose  and  movement.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
New  York  has  been  crazy  over  this  woman  for  a  year. 
Langtry  and  The'o  are  miles  behind  her  in  point  of  physical 
beauty.  The  most  charming  thing  about  Miss  Russell's  per- 
formance the  other  night  was  her  thoroughly  modest  demean- 
or. It  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  from  a  woman  of  her  reputation  and  career. 
But  this,  after  all,  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  women  of  the 
stage.  The  private  life  of  an  actress  is  often  the  exact 
opposite  of  her  appearance  on  the  boards.  There  is  only 
one  exception  that  I  call  to  mind,  and  that  is  Mary  Ander- 
son. I  believe  she  is  precisely  the  same  both  on  and  off  the 
boards.  It  is  rather  odd  in  Miss  Russell's  case.  Her  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  can  never  claim  that  she  has  erred  on 
the  side  of  morality.  Her  escapades  had  been  wild  and 
reckless  from  the  start  ;  her  lovers  numerous,  and  drawn 
from  the  most  dissipated  circle  in  New  York,  and  her  pres- 
ent relations  with  Solomons  are,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 
But  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  attire  of  the  young  prince,  she 
was  the  personification  of  modesty  and  maidenly  innocence. 
A  more  delicate  and  even  bewitching  performance  has  sel- 
dom been  given  in  New  York.  Miss  Russell's  support — if  it 
can  be  called  her  support  without  placing  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent actors  beneath  her  in  the  scale — was  uncommonly 
good. 

McCaull's  Comic  Opera  Company  is  now  unquestion- 
ably the  best  in  the  country.  John  Howson,  the  leading 
man,  who  goes  to  Wallaces  next  week  as  comedian,  made 
up  in  imitation  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  He  was  very  comical,  and 
carried  off  most  of  the  honors.  Digby  Bell,  Emma  Carson, 
Madelaine  Lucette,  and  Laura  Joyce,  were  also  in  the  caste. 
A  year  ago  any  one  of  them  would  have  drawn  as  a  star  of  a 
comic  opera  troupe  ;  bunched  together  they  make  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  company.  Madelaine  Lucette  played  brightly, 
and  executed  one  dance  that  had  five  recalls.  She  is  an 
airy,  graceful  little  creature,  weighing,  I  think,  about  ninety 
pounds,  with  a  delicate  and  charming  face  and  expression. 
She  has  a  sweet  voice,  though  it  is  not  very  powerful,  and  is 
perpetually  on  a  jump.  It  seems  as  though  she  could  not 
stand  still  for  a  minute,  through  an  excess  of  animal  spirits. 
The  plot  of  "  La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde  "  is  familiar.  The 
first  act  shows  a  troupe  of  strolling  acrobats  and  players, 
who  are  giving  a  side-show  entertainment  in  a  village.  They 
buy  a  ticket  for  a  lottery,  suddenly  become  millionaires,  and 
retire  to  a  country  place,  where  the  head  showman  and  his 
troupe  attempt  to  live  like  lords  and  ladies.  John  Howson 
was  the  head  acrobat  and  general  "  artistic  director  "  of  the 
shows  ;  Digby  Bell  was  the  clown,  and  little  Lucette  was  the 
tight-rope  dancer.  In  this  act  Digby  Bell  drew  a  line  down 
the  stage  straight  back  from  the  prompter's  box,  and  Lucette 
took  a  huge  balancing  pole  and  walked  the  chalk-line  as  she 
would  a  tight-rope,  singing  a  rollicking  air.  She  wore  a 
spangled  sort  of  dress,  that  came  about  to  her  knees,  and 
kicked  her  heels  about  her  head  with  a  grace  and  abandon 
that  caused  the  overwrought  dudes  to  hold  each  other  down 
in  their  seats.  Lucette's  costumes  were  also  hard  on  the 
dudes.  They  verged  so  very  far  over  that  they  almost  tum- 
bled into  the  indelicate,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  pure 


and  innocent  face,  and  the  utterly  childlike  manner  in  which 
she  wandered  about  the  stage,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  most  of  the  people  would  have  been  seriously  shocked. 
If  a  French  woman  should  appear  in  a  costume  such  as  Lu- 
cette wore  Monday  night  every  lady  would  have  left  the 
house.  Lucette,  by  the  way,  is  a  little  English  girl  with  some 
American  blood  in  her  veins.  She  is  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Riley, 
the  man  who  created  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  Bunthorne,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  America.  During  the  performance  a 
millionaire's  son  sat  in  a  right-hand  box.  He  wore  a  choker 
four  inches  high,  and  stared  at  Miss  Russell  with  a  woe- 
begone look  through  a  single  glass.  Occasionally  he  would 
stop  sucking  his  cane  when  Miss  Russell  was  off  the  stage, 
and  recognize,  by  a  supercilious  nod,  swell  friends  in  the  au- 
dience. He  would  glue  his  eyes  on  the  fair  singer  again 
when  she  returned.  She  did  not  notice  him  once.  Every- 
body in  New  York  knows  him.  He  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  his  attentions  to  Miss  Russell  a  year  ago.  They  ran 
away  together  to  Chicago,  and  when  his  father  swore  he 
would  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  give  Miss  Russell  up,  he 
parted  with  her  in  anguish,  but  left  a  huge  diamond  ring  as 
a  memento.  Some  months  afterward  his  father  went  to 
Europe,  and  the  young  millionaire  once  more  approached 
the  beauty,  but  she  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
him.  Whether  she  had  got  enough  out  of  him,  or  whatever 
else  occurred  between  them,  never  appeared,  for  though  he 
is  silly  in  some  respects,  he  is  an  uncommonly  good  friend 
to  women  of  Miss  Russell's  class,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  good  catch,  but  he  is  coolly  thrown  over.  Opposite 
him  that  night  sat  a  little  cockney  Jew,  about  four  feet  high, 
with  a  far  from  attractive  face  and  caddish  manners.  He 
smiled  complacently,  for  Miss  Russell's  eyes  were  constantly 
turned  in  his  direction.  It  was  Ikey  Solomons,  her  latest 
lover. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection,  and  an  exaggerated  one,  but  the 
majority  of  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss 
Georgie  Cayvan  is  "  too  fresh,"  This  lady,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  an  actress.  In  fact,  she  is  a  good  actress.  The 
mistake  comes  in  considering  her  a  great  one.  She  has  had 
a  good  friend  in  Dan  Frohman,  the  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  by  whose  recommendation  she  was  taken 
into  the  Union  Square  Company  by  Palmer,  just  before  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  theatre.  Palmer  had  no  written 
contract  with  her,  but  simply  took  her  into  the  company  on 
a  verbal  agreement.  When  he  left  the  Union  Square  Thea- 
tre, Miss  Cayvan  remained,  and  she  is  there  yet ;  but  she  is 
there  in  an  equivocal  position.  She  does  not  know  whether 
she  is  engaged  or  not,  and  1  here  is  a  split  in  the  manage- 
ment in  her  case.  One  of  the  managers  thinks  she  ought  to 
be  kept  to  honor  Mr.  Palmer's  agreement,  and  the  other  says 
she  must  go  at  all  hazards.  The  principal  difficulty  about 
Miss  Cayvan  is  that  her  ambition  o'erleaped  itself.  When 
Palmer  agreed  to  take  her  into  the  Union  Square  Company, 
she  at  once  began  sending  paragraphs  to  the  newspapers, 
circulating  reports  and  stories  about  herself,  and  causing  her- 
self to  be  written  up  extensively  as  the  new  leading  lady  at 
the  Union  Square  Theatre.  She  constantly  spoke  of  her- 
self as  the  leading  member  of  the  troupe,  and  posed  every- 
where as  its  brightest  ornament.  But  there  is  another  woman 
in  the  case.  This  is  pretty  little  Maud  Harrison,  who  has 
been  in  the  Union  Square  Theatre  for  ten  years  now,  and  is 
the  most  popular  actress  in  New  York.  She  has  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  warm  personal  friends,  and  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  admirers.  When  Sara  Jewett  left  Palmer,  every- 
one expected,  in  fact  demanded,  that  Miss  Harrison  should 
have  her  place  as  leading  lady,  and  Miss  Harrison  says  she 
had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Palmer  that  it  would  be  given  to 
her.  Suddenly  Miss  Cayvan  came  in  and  monopolized  all 
the  honors.  Then  Miss  Harrison  kicked,  but  Miss  Cayvan 
went  on  rolling  up  the  statements  about  what  she  was  to  do 
next  year,  and  how  she  would  act  in  certain  leading  roles. 
Miss  Harrison  appealed  to  her  friends.  The  friends  went  to 
Palmer.  Palmer  said  he  was  well  out  of  it,  and  they  went 
to  Shook  and  Collyer.  Then  occurred  the  split.  Mean 
while,  strong  influence  was  brought  on  the  side  of  Miss  Cay- 
van. At  present  the  war  is  at  its  bitterest.  The  facts  are, 
Miss  Harrison  is  a  better  actress  than  Miss  Cayvan,  and  has 
legitimate  claim  to  the  position  by  right  of  promotion.  The 
feud  first  broke  out  in  a  rather  humorous  way.  The  Union 
Square  Company  went  up  to  play  a  week's  epgagement 
at  the  Cosmopolitan  Theatre.  In  that  theatre  there  is  only 
one  big  dressing-room.  This  is  reserved  for  the  star.  The 
other  rooms  are  small,  and  three  people  have  to  dress 
in  each  one  of  them.  Every  one  of  the  troupe  coveted  this 
particular  large  star's  dressing-room.  It  is  on  the  first  floor, 
while  the  other  rooms  are  down  in  the  cellar  under  the  stage. 
The  troupe  was  to  open  on  Monday  in  "A  Parisian  Ro- 
mance." Richard  Mansfield  recently  made  a  great  hit  in 
the  character  of  the  Baron  in  this  play,  and  is  at  present 
suffering  from  an  aggravated  attack  of  "big  head."  He  be- 
lieves he  is  the  greatest  actor  that  God  ever  allowed  to  live, 
and  nothing  can  change  his  opinion.  He  treats  the  other 
members  of  the  company  as  dross,  and  considers  them  mere- 
ly a  background  for  his  brilliant  impersonation  of  the  Baron. 
Therefore,  when  the  Union  Square  troupe  went  up  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  Theatre,  Mr.  Mansfield  walked  up  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  a  black  hat,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  brick-dust  shoes,  and  a  cane,  and  directed  the  move 
ments  of  an  expressman,  who  deposited  two  of  his  trunks  in 
the  star's  dressing-room,  hung  up  the  mirror,  and  arranged 
his  toilet  articles.  Then  Richard  went  placidly  home  to 
dinner.  About  three  hours  later,  as  dusk  was  coming  on 
Miss  Cayvan  and  a  male  friend  arrived  in  a  cab  with  another 
expressman.  Mr.  Mansfield's  things  were  unceremoniously 
thrown  down  stairs,  and  Miss  Cayvan  installed  herself,  un- 
packing her  things  and  hanging  her  dresses  up  on  the  hooks. 
Then  she  went  out  with  her  friend  to  supper.  Next  morn- 
ing, about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  Maud  Harrison,  dressed  in 
an  English  walking  suit,  with  a  big  silver-topped  umbrella,  a 
red  turban,  and  brass  heels,  strode  into  the  Cosmopolitan 
Theatre  followed  by  two  sturdy  scene-shifters  with  the 
trunks.  Miss  Cayvan's  things  were  tossed  down  on  the  top 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's,  and  Miss  Harrison  took  possession  of 
the  star's  dressing-room.  There  was  carnage  and  gore  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  when  the  company  met  for  the  first  re- 
hearsal that  afternoon,  but  Miss  Harrison  stayed  in  the 
star's  dressing-room  until  the  troupe  left  the  theatre.  She's 
thoroughbred.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  May  8;  1S83. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Mr.  Browning's  popularity  in  England  may  he  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  three  days  following  the  publication  of  "  Jocoseria  "  eleven  hun- 
dred copies  were  sold. 

"  The  Alternative  "  is  a  study  in  physiology,  by  an  English  author. 
In  his  study  of  the  mind,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  prove  the  false 
methods  of  those  philosophers  who  have  conducted  their  researches  on 
the  system  which  employs  intuition  and  deduction.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2.75. 


All  who  have  delighted  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  George  Sand's 
"Consuelo,"must  be  interested  in  its  sequel,  "  The  Countess  of  Ru- 
dolstadt,"  which  tells  of  her  after-life.  This  novel  has  just  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Fayette  Robinson.  Published  by  Peterson 
&  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  Marianela  "  is  a  novel  translated  by  Clara  Bell,  from  the  Spanish  of 
Perez  Galdos.  This  author  also  wrote  "  Gloria,"  which  appeared  last 
year.     The  present  story  is  simple  and  attractive,  and  is  superior  to 

Gloria  "  in  that  it  deals  with  more  natural  events  in  a  less  extravagant 
manner.  Published  by  William  Gottsberger,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Living  English  Poets"  is  a  collection  of  poems  from  the  writings 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Lord  Houghton,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne, 
Neuman,  Lord  Lytton,  Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rossetti,  Gosse,  Lang[ 
Marston,  Dobson,  Marzials,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  many  others  of  the 
foremost  bards  of  England.  The  poems  have  been  selected  with  care, 
although  not,  perhaps,  the  popular  favorites.  Published  by  Roberts 
Bros. ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 

"Marked  'in  Haste':  A  Story  of  To-day,"  is  a  novel  written 
by  an  American  lady  who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Paris.  It  deals 
mainly  with  the  so-called  "American  colony"  during  the  years  1874-79. 
Although  the  subject  is  one  which  is  offensive  to  many  Americans,  by 
reason  of  the  unpleasant  features  characteristic  of  this  society,  the  au- 
thor has  treated  the  main  incidents  of  her  story  with  cleverness,  and 
the  book  will  attract  many  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Published 
by  Trow  &  Co. ,  New  York. 

Charles  Reade's  contribution  to  the  forthcoming  number  of  Harper 's 
Magazine  is  a  little  sketch  of  rural  character  communicated  to  him  by 
his  sailor  brother,  William  Barrington  Reade.  The  novelist  notes  that 
this  dear  dead  brother  furnished  him  several  titbits  that  figure  in  his 
books.  For  instance,  in  "  Hard  Cash  "  the  character  and  fate  of  Max- 
ley  and  those  never-to-be-forgotten  manoeuvres  of  the  square-rigged 
vessel  attacked  by  the  schooner ;  also  the  mad  yachtsman  and  his  imi- 
tation of  piracy  in  "  The  Jilt."  Mr.  Reade  makes  a  slight  criticism  of 
himself — that,  pen  in  hand,  he  is  fond  of  hot  passions  and  pictorial  in- 
cidents, and,  like  the  historians,  cares  too  little  for  the  "  Middle  of  Hu- 
manity." 

The  American  lady's  book  so  warmly  praised  not  long  ago  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  a  large  quarto  containing  the  folk-lore  of  the  Tuscan  conta- 
dini,  taken  in  many  cases  from  their  own  lips.  The  text,  music,  and 
beautiful  illustrations  are  all  in  pen  and  ink,  and  are  the  work  of  the 
young  lady  herself,  who  is  a  Bostonian,  the  daughter  of  the  portrait- 
painter  Alexander.  The  verses  are  written  in  Italian  and  English,  and 
are  framed  or  separated  by  drawings  of  the  beautiful  mountain  plants  of 
the  region.  The  landscapes  and  figure-drawings  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able. Many  pages  are  headed  by  bars  of  music  giving  the  airs  belong- 
ing to  the  succeeding  legend.  So  much  did  Mr.  Ruskin  admire  this 
unique  book  that  he  bought  it  for  his  Sheffield  Museum,  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Mex- 
ico "  group,  and  includes  the  period  from  1521  to  1600.  Continuing 
from  the  previous  volume  with  the  life  of  Cortes,  it  passes  on  through 
the  gradual  subjugation  of  Mexico,  the  intrigues  against  Cortes,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  vice-regal  government,  the  conquest  of  Yucatan,  and 
the  death  of  Cortes  in  1547.  After  this  the  different  viceroys  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  the  famous  Avila-Cortes  conspiracy,  in  which  was 
involved  Martin,  the  heir  of  the  great  conqueror.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of  the  "Religious 
Orders,"  which  began  to  be  established  during  the  period  included  be- 
tween 1550  and  1600.     Published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L,  Bancroft  &  Co. 


The  thirty-second  number  of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series  is 
a  "  Life  of  Fielding, "  written  by  the  one  modern  author  who  may  besaid 
to  be  thoroughly  tinged  with  the  eighteenth  century  spirit,  Austin  Dob- 
son.  The  biographer  has  made  thorough  researches  in  regard  to  the 
chronological  sequence  of  Fielding's  life,  and  has  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering a  number  of  dates  and  events  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  his- 
torians. In  this  search  he  was  aided  by  the  late  Colonel  J.  L.  Chester, 
the  American  genealogist,  to  whom  Boston  pedigree-hunters  owe  so 
many  debts.  One  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  volume  is  that  which 
discusses  the  similarity  which  exists  between  Fielding  and  Hogarth. 
Mr,  Dobson  observes  :  "  In  both  there  is  the  same  constructive  power, 
the  same  rigid  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same  significance  of  de- 
tail, the  same  side-light  of  allusion.  Both  have  the  same  hatred  of 
affectation  and  hypocrisy,  the  same  unerring  insight  into  character. 
One,  it  is  true,  leaned  more  strongly  to  tragedy,  the  other  to  comedy. 
But  if  Fielding  had  painted  pictures,  it  would  have  been  in  the  style  of 
"  Marriage  a  la  Mode";  if  Hogarth  had  written  novels,  they  would 
have  been  in  the  style  of  "Tom  Jones."  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brother,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


Announcements :  Mr.  Henry  James  will  appear  during  the  year  as 
one  of  the  special  critics  of  the  Century  corps.  His  paper  on  the  Car- 
lyle-Emerson  correspondence  will  be  printed  in  the  June  number,  and 
this  will  be  followed  at  the  proper  intervals  by  essays  on  Alphonse 
Daudet  and  Anthony  Trollope.  It  is  announced  that  in  this  last  article 
Mr.  James  will  express  some  personal  opinions  on  the  writing  of  stories. 

In  addition  to  his  forthcoming  serial  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  arranged  with  Messrs.  Macmillan,  the 
publishers  of  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  for  the  simultaneous  publication  in  this 
country  and  in  England  of  a  new  novel,  to  be  called  "  Dr.  Claudius," 
the  scene  of  which  will  be  laid  partly  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  Crawford 

spent  some  years  of  student  life,  and  partly  in  the  United  States. — ■ 

Jules  Verne's  new  Work,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  is  en- 
titled "  The  Green  Ray." ■"  Democracy  "  is  entering  upon  a  new 

course  of  popularity  in  French.  A  German  translation  has  already  ap- 
peared.  A  record  of  personal  events  and  incidents  in  the  life  and 

reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  to  be  brought  out  shortly  in  England.  "  A 
Diary  of  Royal  Movements  "  is  to  be  the  title  of  this  work  of  dazzling 

interest  to  humanity  and   to   historians. Prince  Gortschakoff 's 

autobiographical  papers  will  soon  be  published. Herr  von  Bodeu- 

stedt's  play,  "Alexander  in  Corinth,"  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Its  author  is  suffering  severely  from  ophthal- 
mia.  Professor  Arthur  S.   Hardy's  novel,   "  But  Yet  a  Woman," 

has  made  an  amazing  leap  into  popular  liking.     The  fourth  edition  is 

now  in  hand. A  beautifully  illustrated  edition  of  Walter  Scott's 

novels  in  French  is  coming  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Firmin-Didot. 

Mrs.   Frances  Eleanor  Trollope,   the  author  of   several  clever 

novels,  has  in  press  a  new  one  entitled  "  Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea." 

The  edition  de  luxe  of  Emerson's  work  which  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.  are  preparing,  is  to  be  a  piece  of  book-making  which  American 
collectors  will  not  be  ashamed  to  compare  with  foreign  work.  The 
eleven  volumes  cost  five  dollars  each.      The  publishers  expect  that  the 

first  one  will  appear  in  Tune. In  two  royal  octavo  volumes  on 

"  The  Real  Lord  Byron,"  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson  promises  to  give 
new  views  of  the  poet's  life. Somebody  mentioned  as  "a  well- 
known  Bostonian  "  has  written  a  ' '  society  novel "  called  ' '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton,"  and  the  book  is  to  be  brought  out  immediately  by  the  new 
Boston  firm  of  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  formerly  A.  S.  Williams  &  Co. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


And  how  He  and  his  Pa  Blacked  Up  for  Keeps. 


"  See  here,  you  coon,  you  get  out  of  here,"  said  the  gro- 
cery man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he  came  into  the  store  with  his 
face  black  and  shining;  "I  don't  want  any  colored  boys 
around  here.     White  boys  break  me  up  bad  enough." 

"Oh,  philopene,"  said  the  bad  boy,  as  he  put  his  hands 
on  his  knees  and  laughed  so  the  candy  jars  rattled  on  the 
shelves.  "  You  didn't  know  me.  I  am  the  same  boy  that 
comes  in  here  and  talks  your  arm  ofT,"  and  the  boy  opened 
the  cheese-box  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  cheese  so  naturally  that 
the  grocery  man  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him. 

"What  in  the  name  of  the  seven  sleeping  sisters  have  you 
on  your  hands  and  face  ? "  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he  took 
the  boy  by  the  ear  and  turned  him  around.  "  You  would 
pass  in  a  colored  prayer-meeting,  and  no  one  would  think 
you  were  galvanized.  What  you  got  up  in  such  an  outland- 
ish rig  for?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  will  keep  watch  at  the  door. 
If  you  see  a  bald-headed  colored  man  coming  along  the 
street  with  a  club,  you  whistle,  and  I  will  fall  down  cellar. 
The  bald-headed  colored  man  will  be  pa.  You  see,  we 
moved  yesterday.  Pa  told  me  to  get  a  vacation  from  the 
livery  stable,  and  we  would  have  fun  moving.  But  I  don't 
want  any  more  fun.  I  know  when  I  have  got  enough  fun. 
Pa  carried  all  the  light  things,  and  when  it  come  to  lifting, 
he  had  a  crick  in  his  back.  Gosh,  I  never  was  so  tired  as  I 
was  last  night,  and  I  hope  we  have  got  settled,  only  some 
of  the  goods  haven't  turned  up  yet.  A  drayman  took  one 
load  over  on  the  west  side,  and  delivered  them  to  a  house 
that  seemed  to  be  expecting  a  load  of  household  furniture. 
He  thought  it  was  all  right  if  everybody  that  was  moving  got 
a  load  of  goods.  Well,  after  we  got  moved  pa  said  we  must 
make  a  garden,  and  he  said  we  would  go  out  and  spade  up 
the  ground  and  sow  peas,  and  radishes,  and  beets.  There 
was  some  neighbors  lived  in  the  next  house  to  our  new  one, 
that  was  all  wimmen,  and  pa  didn't  like  to  have  them  think 
he  had  to  work,  so  he  said  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  dis- 
guise ourselves  as  tramps,  and  the  neighbors  would  think  we 
had  hired  some  tramps  to  dig  the  garden.  I  told  pa  of  a 
boss  scheme  to  fool  them.  I  suggested  that  we  take  some 
of  this  shoe-blacking  that  is  put  on  with  a  sponge,  and  black 
our  faces,  and  the  neighbor  would  think  we  had  hired 
an  old  colored  man  and  his  boy  to  work  in  the  garden. 
Pa  said  it  was  immense,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and  black  up, 
and  if  it  worked  he  would  black  hisself.  So  I  went  and  put 
this  burnt  cork  on  my  face,  'cause  it  would  wash  off,  and  pa 
looked  at  me  and  said  it  was  a  whack,  and  for  me  to  fix  him 
up  too.  So  I  got  the  bottle  of  shoe-blacking  and  painted  pa 
so  he  looked  like  a  colored  coal-heaver.  Actually,  when  ma 
saw  him  she  ordered  him  off  the  premises,  and  when  he 
laffed  at  her  and  acted  sassy,  she  was  going  to  throw  biling 
water  on  pa,  but  I  told  her  the  scheme,  and  she  let  up  on  pa. 
Oh,  you'd  a  died  to  see  us  out  in  the  garden.  Pa  looked  like 
Uncle  Tom,  and  I  looked  like  Topsy,  only  I  ain't  that  kind 
of  a  colored  person.  We  worked  till  a  boy  throwed  some 
tomato-cans  over  the  alley  fence  and  hit  me,  and  I  piled  over 
the  fence  after  him,  and  left  pa.  It  was  my  chum,  and  when 
I  had  caught  him  we  put  up  a  job  to  get  pa  to  chase  us.  We 
throwed  some  more  cans,  and  pa  come  out  and  my  chum 
started  and  I  after  him,  and  pa  after  both  of  us.  He  chased 
us  two  blocks  and  then  we  got  behind  a  policeman,  and  my 
chum  told  the  policeman  it  was  a  crazy  old  colored  man  that 
wanted  to  kidnap  us,  and  the  policeman  took  pa  by  the  neck 
and  was  going  to  club  him,  but  pa  said  he  would  go  home 
and  behave.  He  was  offul  mad,  and  he  went  home,  and  we 
looked  through  the  alley  fence  and  saw  pa  trying  to  wash  off 
the  blacking.  You  see  that  blacking  won't  wash  off.  You 
have  to  wear  it  off.  Pa  would  wash  his  face  with  soap-suds, 
and  then  look  in  the  glass,  and  he  was  blacker  every  time 
he  washed,  and  when  ma  laffed  at  him  he  said  the  offulest 
words,  something  like  *  sweet  spirit,  hear  my  prayer,'  then  he 
washed  himself  again.  I  am  going  to  leave  my  burnt  cork 
on,  'cause  if  I  washed  it  off  pa  would  know  there  had  been 
some  smouging  somewhere.  I  asked  the  shoe-store  man 
how  long  it  would  take  the  blacking  to  wear  off,  and  he  said 
it  ought  to  wear  off  in  a  week.  I  guess  pa  won't  go  out  doors 
much,  unless  it  is  in  the  night.  I  am  going  to  get  him  to  let 
me  go  off  in  the  country  fishing  till  mine  wears  off,  and  when 
I  get  out  of  town  I  will  wash  up.  Say,  you  don't  think  a  lit- 
tle blacking  hurts  a  man's  complexion,  do  you,  and  you  don't 
think  a  man  ought  to  get  mad  because  it  won't  wash  off,  do 
you  ?  " 

"Oh,  probably  it  don't  hurt  the  complexion,"  said  the 
grocery  man,  as  he  sprinkled  some  fresh  water  on  the  wilted 
lettuce,  so  it  would  look  fresh  while  the  hired  girl  was  buy- 
ing some,  "  and  yet  it  is  mighty  unpleasant,  where  a  man 
has  got  an  engagement  to  go  to  a  card-party,  as  I  know  your 
pa  has  to-night.  As  to  getting  mad  about  it,  if  I  was  your 
pa  I  would  take  a  barrel-stave  and  shatter  you  a  little. 
What  kind  of  a  fate  do  you  thm!^- s^Sits  you  when  you  die  ?" 
"  Well,  I'm  mixed  on  the  fate  that  awaits  me  when  I  die.  If 
I  should  go  off  sudden,  with  all  my  sins  on  my  head,  and 
this  burnt  cork  on  my  face,  I  should  probably  be  a  neighbor 
to  you,  way  down  below,  and  they  would  give  me  a  job  as 
fireman,  and  I  should  feel  bad  for  you  every  time  I  chucked 
in  a  nuther  chunk  of  brimstone,  and  thought  of  you  trying  to 
swim  dog-fashion  in  the  lake  of  fire,  and  straining  your  eyes 
to  find  an  iceberg  that  you  could  crawl  up  on,  to  cool  your 
parched  hind-legs.  If  I  don't  die  slow,  so  I  will  have  time 
to  repent  and  be  saved,  I  shall  be  toasted  brown.  That's 
what  the  minister  says,  and  they  wouldn't  pay  him  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  give  him  a  vacation  to  tell  any- 
thing that  wasn't  so." — Peck's  Sim. 


HOW    THE    WOMEN    WENT    FROM     DOVER. 


By  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler. 


The  study  of  foreign  languages  by  the  offspring  of  our 
wealthy  families  is  of  course  desirable,  but  sometimes  it  is 
liable  to  lead  to  somewhat  comical  results.  Quite  recently 
the  president  of  one  of  the  great  northwestern  railroads  went 
on  a  visit  to  his  married  daughter,  who  was  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  He  had  not  seen  his  grandchildren  be- 
fore, and  was  delighted  to  find  a  set  of  charming  little  beings 
admirably  taken  care  of  by  French  and  German  nurses. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  none  of  the  children  could 
speak  a  word  of  English,  while  the  grandfather's  only  for- 
eign accomplishment  is  a  Scotch  brogue. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  warrant  issued  by  Major  Waldron,  of  Dover,  in 
1662.  The  Quakers,  as  was  their  wont,  prophesied  against  him,  and  saw,  as 
they  supposed,  the  fulfillment  of  their  prophecy  when,  many  years  after,  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

To  tlte  constables  0/  Dover,  Hampton,  Salisbury,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Ipswich, 
Wenham,  Lynn,  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dedham,  and  -until  these  vagabottd 
Quakers  are  carried  ont  of  this  jurisdiction. 

You,  and  every  one  of  you,  are  required,  in  the  King's  Majesty's  name,  to  take 
these  vagabond  Quakers,  Anne  Colman,  Mary  Totnkins,  and  Alice  Ambrose,  and 
make  them  fast  to  the  cart's  tail,  and  driving  the  cart  through  your  several  towns, 
to  whip  them  upon  their  naked  backs,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  apiece  on  each 
of  them,  in  each  town  ;  and  so  to  convey  them  from  constable  to  constable,  till 
they  are  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril ;  and  this  shall 
be  your  warrant.  Richard  Waldron. 

Dated  at  Dover,  December  22,  1662. 

Th*  warrant  was  executed  only  in  Dover  and  Hampton.  At  Salisbury  the 
constable  refused  to  obey  it.  He  was  sustained  by  the  town's  people,  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  Major  Robert  Pike,  the  leading  man  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Merrimac,  who  stood  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  an  advocate  of  religious 
freedom  and  an  opponent  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  had  the  moral  courage 
to  address  an  able  and  manly  letter  to  the  court  at  Salem,  remonstrating  against 
the  witchcraft  trials. 

The  tossing  spray  of  Cocheco's  fall 

Hardened  to  ice  on  its  rocky  wall. 

As  through  Dover  town,  in  the  chill,  gray  dawn, 

Three  women  passed,  at  the  cart- tail  drawn  ! 

Bared  to  the  waist,  for  the  north  wind's  grip 

And  keener  sting  ot  the  constable's  whip, 

The  blood  that  followed  each  hissing  blow 

Froze  as  it  sprinkled  the  winter  snow. 

Priest  and  ruler,  boy  and  maid, 

Followed  the  dismal  cavalcade ; 

And  from  door  and  window,  open  thrown, 

Looked  and  wondered  gaffer  and  crone. 
"God  is  our  witness,"  the  victims  cried, 
"  We  suffer  for  Him  who  for  all  men  died  ; 

The  wrong  ye  do  has  been  done  before, 

We  bear  the  stripes  that  the  Master  bore  I 

And  thou,  O  Richard  Waldron,  for  whom 

We  hear  the  feet  of  a  coming  doom, 

On  thy  cruel  heart  and  thy  hand  of  wrong 

Vengeance  is  sure,  though  it  tarry  long. 

In  the  light  of  the  Lord,  a  flame  we  see 

Climb  and  kindle  a  proud  roof-tree  ; 

And  beneath  it  an  old  man  lying  dead, 

With  stains  of  blood  on  his  hoary  head." 
"Smite,  Goodman  Hate-Evil  1 — harder  still!" 

The  magistrate  cried;  "lay  on  with  a  will! 

Drive  out  of  their  bodies  the  Father  of  Lies, 

Who  through  them  preaches  and   prophesies  !  " 

So  into  the  forest  they  held  their  way, 

By  winding  river  and  frost-rimmed  bay, 

Over  wind-swept  hills  that  felt  the  beat 

Of  the  winter  sea  at  their  icy  feet. 

The  Indian  hunter,  searching  his  traps, 

Peered  stealthily  through  the  forest  gaps ; 

And  the  outlying  settler  shook  his  head — - 
"They're  witches  going  to  jail,"  he  said. 

At  last  a  meeting-house  came  in  view ; 

A  blast  on  his  horn  the  constable  blew ; 

And  the  boys  of  Hampton  cried  up  and  down, 
"The  Quakers  have  come!"  to  the  wondering  town. 

From  barn  and  woodpile  the  goodman  came  ; 

The  goodwife  quitted  her  quilting  frame, 

With  her  child  at  her  breast;  and,  hobbling  slow, 

The  grandam  followed  to  see  the  show. 

Once  more  the  torturing  whip  was  swung, 

Once  more  keen  lashes  the  bare  flesh  stung. 
"Oh,  spare!  they  are  bleeding!"  a  little  maid  cried, 

And  covered  her  face  the  sight  to  hide. 

A  murmur  ran  round  the  crowd:  "Good  folks," 

Quoth  the  constable,  busy  counting  the  strokes, 
"  No  pity  to  wretches  like  these  is  due, 

They  have  beaten,  the  gospel  black  and  blue ! " 

Then  a  pallid  woman,  in  wild-eyed  fear, 

With  her  wooden  noggin  of  milk  drew  near. 
"  Drink,  poor  hearts  !  "    A  rude  hand  smote 

Her  draught  away  from  a  parching  throat. 
"Take  heed,"  one  whispered,   "they'll  take  your  cow 

For  fines,  as  they  took  your  horse  and  plow, 

And  the  bed  from  under  you."     "Even  so," 

She  said;  "they  are  cruel  as  death  I  know." 

Then  on  they  passed,  in  the  waning  day, 

Through  Seabrook  woods,  a  weariful  way ; 

By  great  salt  meadows  and  sand-hills  bare, 
And  glimpses  of  blue  sea  here  and  there. 

By  the  meeting-house  in  Salisbury  town, 
The  sufferers  stood,  in  the  red  sundown, 

Bare  for  the  lash  !     O  pitying  Night, 

Drop  swift  thy  curtain  and  hide  the  sight  1 
With  shame  in  bis  eye  and  wrath  on  his  lip, 
The  Salisbury  constable  dropped  his  whip. 
"  This  warrant  means  murder  foul  and  red; 

Cursed  is  he  who  serves  it,"  he  said. 
"  Show  me  the  order,  and  meanwhile  strike 
A  blow  at  your  peril !  "  said  Justice  Pike. 
Of  all  the  rulers  the  land  possessed, 
Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  and  best. 

He  scoffed  at  witchcraft ;  the  priest  he  met 
As  man  meets  man  ;  his  feet  he  set 

Beyond  his  dark  age,  standing  upright, 

Soul-free,  with  his  face  to  the  morning  light. 

He  read  the  warrant:  "  These  convey 

From  our  precincts ;  at  every  town  on  the  way 

Give  each  ten  lashes."     "  God  judge  the  brute  ! 

I  tread  his  order  under  my  foot ! 

Cut  loose  these  poor  ones  and  let  them  go  ; 

Come  what  will  of  it,  all  men  shall  know 

No  warrant  is  good,  though  backed  by  the  Crown, 

For  whipping  women  in  Salisbury  town  I  " 

The  hearts  of  the  villagers,  half  released 

From  creed  of  terror  and  rule  of  priest, 

By  a  primal  instinct  own  the  right 

Of  human  pity  in  law's  despite. 

For  ruth  and  chivalry  only  slept, 

His  Saxon  manhood  the  yeoman  kept ; 

Quicker  or  slower  the  same  blood  ran 

In  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan. 

The  Quakers  sank  on  their  knees  in  praise 

And  thanks.     A  last,  low  sunset  blaze 

Flashed  out  from  under  a  cloud,  and  shed 

A  golden  glory  on  each  bowed  head. 

The  tale  is  one  of  an  evil  time. 

When  souls  were  fettered  and  thought  was  crime, 

And  heresy's  whisper  above  its  breath 

Meant  shameful  scourging,  and  bonds,  and  death  ! 

What  marvel,  that,  hunted  and  sorely  tried, 

Even  woman  rebuked  and  prophesied. 

And  soft  words  rarely  answered  back 

The  grim  persuasion  of  whip  and  rack? 

If  her  cry  from  the  whipping-post  and  jail 

Pierced  sharp  as  the  Kenite's  driven  nail, 

O  woman,  at  ease  in  these  happier  days, 

Forbear  to  judge  of  thy  sister's  ways  1 

How  much  thy  beauuful  life  may  owe 

To  her  faith  and  courage  thou  canst  not  know, 

Nor  how  from  the  paths  of  thy  calm  retreat 

She  smoothed  thethorns  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

— Atlantic  Monthly  for  June. 


THE    GIN    INDUSTRY. 


We  rescue  from  the  Rescue,  a  temperance  contemporary, 
some  very  startling  figures,  compiled  from  authentic  sources 
by  Colonel  George  Babcock,who  uses  them  intelligently  and 
well  upon  the  temperance  stump.  We  undertook,  in  our 
last  gubernatorial  campaign,  to  substitute  a  real  question  for 
the  sham  and  false  one  which  the  Democracy  forced  upon 
its  party,  and  which  the  Estee  Republicans  compelled  the 
Republican  party  also  to  adopt.  The  campaign  presented 
the  curious  spectacle  of  both  parties  endeavoring  to  out- 
clamor  each  other  in  abuse  of  railroads,  and  each  attempt- 
ing to  rival  the  other  in  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  saloon 
influence.  In  all  the  Western  and  Southern  States  the  tem- 
perance question,  in  one  form  and  another,  is  becoming  of 
political  importance  ;  in  one  place  "prohibition,"  in  another 
"local  option,"  in  another  "high  license,"  in  another  war 
against  adulteration  ;  but  in  all  localities  the  argument  is 
based  upon  the  considerations  of  political  economy  found  in 
such  statistics  as  from  time  to  time  the  Argonaut  is  glad  to 
publish.  When  this  temperance  question  is  lifted  up  from 
and  out  of  the  domain  of  sentimentality,  and  placed  where 
it  belongs,  as  a  question  for  statesmen  to  consider  and  tax- 
payers to  decide  at  the  polls,  the  first  step  will  have  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  practical  reform.  Mr.  Mulhall,  an 
eminent  statistician,  furnishes  the  following  table  from  the 
census  returns  of  1880  : 

Value  of  railways $5,020,000,000 

Farms 9,615.000,000 

Cattle 1,820  000.000 

Manufactures 6,665.000,000 

Homes 13  000,000,000 

Furniture 5,220  000,000 

Forests,  mines,  canals 2. 793  000,000 

Bullion 720  000,000 

Shipping 5^,000  000 

Public  works,  etc 5,252,000,000 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  alcoholic  drinks  during  the  same 
year  in  round  numbers  is  $800,000,000.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
about  six  and  onr-fourth  years  we  would  consume  in  drink  the  value  of 
all  the  railways  ;  in  twelve  years  the  entire  value  of  all  our  farms  ;  in 
two  and  one-half  years  the  entire  value  of  all  our  cattle  ;  in  eight  and 
one-fourth  years  the  entire  value  of  all  our  manufactures ;  in  six  and 
one-half  years  the  entire  value  of  all  the  fiirniture  ;  in  three  and  one- 
half  years  the  entire  value  of  all  our  forests,  mines,  and  canals  ;  in  less 
than  one  year  the  entire  value  of  all  our  bullion  ;  in  less  than  nine 
months  the  entire  value  of  all  our  shipping  ;  in  six  and  one-half  years 
the  entire  value  of  all  our  public  works,  etc.;  and  in  sixteen  and  one- 
fourth  years  the  entire  value  of  all  our  homes.  The  same  authority 
places  the  value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States  in  round  numbers 
at  $50,000,000,000.  If  then  we  spend  $8oo.ooo,oooayear — and  we  do — 
for  alcoholic  drinks,  in  sixty-two  and  one-half  years  we  would  drink  up  the 
entire  value  of  everything  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  ;  so 
that  if  nothing  were  produced  during  these  sixty-two  and  one-half  years, 
everything  of  value  would  have  gone  into  drink. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  last  po- 
litical campaign  was  fought  out  upon  false  issues,  complaints 
against  railroad  management  being  unduly  emphasized,  and 
the  real  evil  of  alcoholic  drink  in  California  being  pushed 
into  the  background  by  the  German  League  of  Freedom  and 
the  parsons  of  the  Methodist  Church  North — some  of  them 
— we  copy  the  following  statement : 

In  1882  the  average  number  of  men  each  month  employed  in  this 
State  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  leased  lines  was  12,300, 
and  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  them,  exclusive  of  the  president's  and 
directors'  salaries,  was  $7,920,000,  or  the  average  of  over  $640  each. 
During  the  same  year  there  was  about  an  equal  number  of  men  keeping 
the  licensed  and  unlicensed  gin-mills  in  the  State,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  laboring  men  of  the  State  for  their  support.  Thus  in  ten 
years  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  will  have  paid  to  labor  the  sum  of 
$79,200,000,  while  the  gin-mills  during  the  same  time  will  have  con- 
sumed at  least  $210,000,000,  and  turned  out  upon  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  to  be  arrested  by  the  police  160.000  drunkards,  and  God 
only  can  tell  how  many  paupers,  and  lunatics,  and  broken-hearted 
women,  and  starving  children.  These  figures  are  true.  They  can  not 
bedenied  or  refuted.     Almost  every  State  and  city  has  a  similar  record. 

If  the  civilization  of  the  age  could  take  hold  of  such  an  ar- 
gument as  is  involved  in  this  simple  statement,  and  carry  it 
into  practical  politics  as  a  dollars-and-cents  question,  great  re- 
sults would  be  obtained.  Captain  A.  D.  Wood,  of  the  Rescue, 
has  drawn  some  fanciful  figures  from  the  rum  statistics, 
which  follow  in  the  line  of  our  reflections,  and  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  : 

The  cost  of  alcoholic  drink — not  estimating  the  consequences — to  the 
United  States  is,  at  the  least  estimate,  $800,000,000.  That  is  the  esti- 
mate from  the  amount  of  whisky  and  beer  which  is  reported  to  the  rev- 
enue and  custom  authorities.  It  is  quite  likely  that,  adding  the  price  of 
what  is  smuggled  and  in  various  ways  defrauds  the  revenue,  what  is 
made  of  drugs  and  adulterations,  and  also  including  the  money  stolen 
from  drunken  men  by  bar-keepers  and  gamblers,  the  cash  cost  of  our 
annual  liquor  bill  is  $1,000,000,000 — a  sum  that,  not  very  long  ago, 
might  have  purchased  about  half  the  world.  But,  to  be  inside,  let  us 
call  the  sum  $800,000,000.  With  this  we  could  have 
A  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  at 

$50,000  a  mile $150,000,000 

Another  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 20,000,000 

Another  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mexican  line.  80,000,000 
A$2, 000,000  University  in  each  State  and  Territory  94,000,000 
A  $r, 000, 000  Orphanage  and  endowment  in  each 

State  and  Territory 47,000.000 

A  Government  line  of  steamers  to  China 10,000,000 

A  Government  line  of  steamers  to  Brazil 10,000,000 

A  Government  line  of  steamers  to  Australia 10,000,000 

A  Government  line  of  steamers  to  Valparaiso. . . .  10,000.000 
Canal  across  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 100,000,000 

$531,000,000 
and  then  we  should  have  $269,000,000  left,  which  would  pay  off  one- 
fifth  of  the  national  debt.  So  we  could  expend  more  than  $500,000,000 
in  public  works,  in  homes  and  farms,  and  improvements  of  all  sorts, 
and  pay  off  the  national  debt — if  the  money  wasted  in  drink  was  devoted 
to  these  good  purposes. 

If  the  eloquent  anti-monopoly  journalists,  and  the  anti- 
monopoly  merchants  who  import  Eastern  swipes,  and  the 
national  anti-monopoly  party,  and  other  political  dema- 
gogues, could  turn  their  attenlion  from  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  of  railroad  transportation  to  the  cruellies  and 
oppressions  of  the  gin  industry,  it  would  be  wise  and  well. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  :  "  If  you  want  tolook  for  heroes 
in  our  day  you  must  go  down  to  the  kitchen."  You  must 
also  go  down  there  if  you  want  to  look  for  policemen  after 
nine  o'clock  P.  M. 


The  English  sparrow  has  found  its  way  into  every 
town  in  the  South. 
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When,  on  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday,  there  began  the 
long,  warm  rain,  it  seemed  as  though  the  State  had  turned 
into  the  easy,  swinging,  winning  gallop  of  the  home-stretch. 
We  have  had  our  ups  and  downs  in  the  race,rat  times  mirac- 
ulous spurts  of  speed,  at  times  have  gone  dead  lame,  and  we 
have  bucked  the  course  now  and  then.  Ours  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  obstacle  race.  To  us  it  seems  that  Cali- 
fornia is  now  more  genuinely,  solidly,  and  healthfully  prosper- 
ous than  ever  before.  We  are  growing  in  the  country  ;  lands 
are  being  divided  into  smaller  holdings ;  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers have  gained  by  wise  experience,  until  now  a  dry 
season  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  as  a  calamity.  A  larger 
area  of  irrigation,  a  larger  acreage  rescued  from  overflow,  a 
better  variety  of  crops,  and  au  altogether  more  intelligent 
cultivation,  have  placed  our  farming  community  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  accidents  of  season.  Continuing  and 
most  seasonable  showers  have  given  us  the  assurance  of 
most  bountiful  crops,  while  the  prospects  of  foreign  markets 
indicate  for  all  our  staple  products  highly  remunerative 
prices.  Manufacturing  industries  are  slowly  but  steadily  ad- 
vancing; those  enterprises  which  have  been  established 
upon  the  basis  of  capital  and  with  a  legitimate  purpose,  and 
which  have  been  intelligently  conducted,  are,  we  believe, 
without  exception,  prospering  ;  others  are  being  projected. 
We  hear  of  many  important  schemes  which,  once  under 
headway,  will  largely  increase  the  business  of  our  city  and 
its  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  of  all  our  business 
indications,  after  all,  lies  in  the  moral  direction.  We  seem 
to  have  passed  the  periods  of  speculation  and  gambling  ex- 
citements ;  we  are  sobered  down  from  the  unrest  and  ad- 
venturous exploitations  which  came  out  of  our  first  pilgrimage 
in  search  of  gold ;  we  have  sown  our  wild  oats  in  prospect- 
ing ;  we  have  passed,  with  a  survival  of  only  the  strong, 
through  the  Washoe  craze  and  the  hallucination  of  stocks  ; 
we  have  had  our  social  revolutions — the  last,  we  believe, 
that  of  the  Sand-lot;  and,  finally,  we  are  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  with  our  corporations,  our  millionaires,  our 
railroad,  money,  and  sugar  kings.  We  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  enterprising  men  and  rich  men  are  not  necessarily 
dangerous  elements  of  the  community;  that  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  with  us  than  to  drive  them  away.  It  is  beginning 
even  upon  the  most  jealous  of  the  proletariat  that 


when  men  and  women  of  wealth  in  a  community  build  ele- 
gant homes,  drive  expensive  equipages,  and  spend  money,  it 
is  of  benefit  to  them,  and  gives  them  employment.     The 
most  avaricious  newspaper  proprietor  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  fact  that  small  advertisements  are  more  abundant  and 
profitable.     It  is  a  time  when  society  is  not  in  disorder,  and 
everybody  but  the  demagogue  politician  of  the  most  vicious 
and  disreputable  class  is  becoming  convinced  that  the  op- 
portunity to  steal  in  office  is  not  likely  to  depend — in  the 
fuiure — upon  a  war  with  corporations.     All  this  "yawp"  of 
the  press  and  the  stump  has  had  its  dog's  day.     It  ought  to 
die  out,  and  we  think  it  will.     We  think  that  a  better  rela- 
tion and  better  understanding  is  growing  up  between  the 
capital  and  labor  classes,  and  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.     One  of  the  most  significant  facts  to  indicate  ufce 
changed  condition  of  public  opinion  in  this  respect  comes 
from  the  Railroad  Commission.     Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
"  exactions,"  "  tyrannies,"  and  "  wrongful  exercise  of  corpo 
rate  power  and  corporate  wealth,"  were  made  the  dividing 
issue  of  parties.     It  was  the  burden  of  an  aggressive  band  of 
stump-orators.     It  was  the  theme  of  the  press.     Every — al 
most  every — penny-whistle  county  four-corner  weekly,  every 
ignorant  foreign  adventurer,  every  impecunious  fence-strad- 
dling idler  in  the  county,  and  every  curbstone  loafer  in  the 
town,  was  excited — between  drinks — lest  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  should  destroy   the   State. 
Viilage  court-house  cliques  and  office-holding  thieves  in  ex- 
pectancy— officials  in  esse  and  posse — were  deeply  solicitous 
and  profoundly  anxious,  because  the  country  was  hastening 
rapidly  on  the  down-grade  of  monopoly  to  certain  and  calam- 
itous  destruction.     The  election   occurred.      The   noisiest 
and  most  unprincipled  of  the  anti-railroad  candidates  were 
beaten.     W.  W.  Foote,  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  was  not 
beaten.      He   was   enough — in  a  commission  of  three— to 
furnish   an   opportunity   for  his    clamorous   anti-monopoly 
friends,  and   the   friends    of  Mr.    Estee    and   Mr.   Doyle, 
and  the  Chronicle,  and  the  country  cross-roads  press,  and 
the  city  blackmail  journals,  and  the  discontented,  idle,  polit- 
ical loafers  of  both  parties,  and  the  disaffected  of  the  hay- 
seed element,  and  the  disgruntled  of  the  commercial  element, 
and  the  unsuccessful  of  the  land-stealing  element,  to  centre 
around  and  marshal  their  complaints,  and  make  their  show- 
ing against  railroad  management.     Meeting  after  meeting 
has  been  held  ;    the  most  searching  investigation  has  been 
made  of  the  railroad  people,  their  books,  their  accounts, 
tieir  cost  of  construction,  their  schedule   of  fares  and  of 
freights,  their  subsidies,  loans,  credits,  taxes,  and  all  their 
relations  with  city,  State,  county,  and  General  Government — 
and  what  is  the  result?      Let  the  intelligent  reader  pause 
and  ask  himself:  What  is  the  real  weight  of  the  wool  of  the 
fleece  of  this  bleating  beast  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  has  been 
engaged  iu  shaving  ?     What  single,  disinterested,  respecta- 
ble, and  honorable  man — merchant,  farmer,  or  manufacturer 
— has  come  before  the  Commission  to  make  the  first  com- 
plaint?    Not  only  has  no  such  man  come  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, but  the  State  has  been  searched  with  a  fine  tooth-comb 
to  find  some  honest  man  with  a  grievance.     There  was  a 
beer-peddler  charged  too  much  on  his  swipes  ;    a  traveling 
dentist  lost  his  tools  ;  an  idiot  preacher  was  left  by  a  train  ; 
such  complaints  as  these  were  the  only  ones,  till  the  investi- 
gation degenerated  into  an  open  farce.    Even  the  idle  Irish 
Democrats  who  hung  over  the  railing  in  the  Commissioners' 
lobby  went  away  in  utter  disgust.    A  stupid  farmer  endeav- 
ored to  regulate  fares  between  village  blacksmith  shops,  and 
a  dishonest  merchant  endeavored  to  extort  special  fares  for 
his  own  merchandise  ;   a  few  journals  undertook  to  keep 
alive  an  unfounded  prejudice  ;   but  the  whole  thing  died  out 
for  want  of  vitality.    Those  decent  people  who  stood  by  as 
disinterested  spectators  were  amazed  that  an  institution  as 
complicated  as  this  railroad  system,  with  a  capital  so  vast, 
and  an  army  of  employees  so  great,  with  ramifications  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  interests  of 
the  State,  should  move  so  smoothly  and  operate  with  si  li  - 
tle  of  injustice  or  oppression.     The  result  of  this  anti-monop- 
oly uproar  has  been  to  set  reasonable  and  fair-minded  peo- 
ple to  consider  what  these  roads  have  done  and  are  doing 
for    the  country,   and  to   estimate  them   accordingly.      It 
has  prompted  the  railroad  people  to  correct  abuses  when 
pointed  out,  and  it  has  brought  about  that  better  state  of 
feeling  between  classes  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  one  of 
the  healthful  indications  of  a  better  time.     There  are  some 
people  who  think  the  building  .of   those   transcontinental 
roads  which  terminate  in  British  America,  at  Puget  Sound, 
and  south  of  our  port — as  at  San  Diego  and  Guaymas — are 
calculated  to  injure  San  Francisco.     We  do  not  think  so. 
If  we  have — as  we  believe — the  best  commercial  point  of  the 
Pacific,  the  best  harbor,  and  the  most  central  location,  the 
best  geographical  position  with  reference  to  Asian  trade  and 
Eastern  transportation,  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
and  hold  the  trade  is  for  our  San  Francisco  merchants  to 
reach  out  for  and  to  grasp  it.     The   Central  Pacific   and 
Southern  railroad  systems  are  making  it  possible  to  concen- 
trate a  very  large  part  of  Oriental,  Alaskan,  Central  Ameri- 
can,   Mexican,   South    American,   Australian,   and   Pacific 
Island  trade  at  this  port,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  some 
of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  not  unmindful  nor 


neglectful  of  this  opportunity, 
ily  and  healthfully  growing. 


Our  city  and  State  are  stead- 


The  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  between  employer  and  employed,  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  and  between  corporations  and  individuals,  is 
more  essential  to  our  prosperity,  and  of  more  direct  impor- 
tance to  the  material  welfare  and  progress  of  our  State,  than 
prosperous  seasons  or  discoveries  of  rich  bonanzas.  There 
is  not,  and  to  the  person  in  health  there  can  never  be,  in 
California,  under  its  present  conditions,  any  real  poverty. 
We  do  not  mean  the  poverty  which  hurts  pride,  but  the 
poverty  that  makes  suffering  from  want.  This  is  especially 
the  poor  man's  paradise,  where  the  luxuries  of  life  are  at 
the  command  of  every  one  who  is  willing  to  labor,  with 
health,  industry,  good  habits,  and  economy.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  necessity  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest  man  in  Cal- 
ifornia, while  the  privilege  of  education  places  the  highest 
prizes  of  life  within  the  grasp  of  the  child  of  the  poorest  man. 
There  is  no  social  or  political  distinction  not  alike  open  to 
all.  When  we  consider  these  things  in  California,  our  broad 
industrial  opportunities  embracing  everything  in  science,  art, 
or  learning,  in  lands,  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries,  in  an 
empire  extending  from  Alaskan  to  semi-tropic  lands  ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  franchise,  education,  religious  thought, 
official  position,  are  all  free  and  alike  open  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  classes;  that  there  is  no  possible  class  rank,  no  mode 
of  legally  entailing  property  to  prevent  its  natural  distribu- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  single  privilege  which  is  not  open 
to  the  free  and  equal  rivalry  of  all ;  when  we  reflect  that, 
without  reference  to  place  of  birth,  or  political  or  religious 
education,  the  foreigner,  the  Romanist,  and  the  Jew  can  all 
come  to  our  country,  can  get  land  for  nothing,  education  for 
nothing,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  by  moderate  labor,  can  have 
not  only  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws,  but  equal  voice  in 
making,  interpreting,  and  executing  them  ;  when  we  consider 
all  these  things,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  our  foreign- 
born  better  conduct  than  we  get  from  them.  We  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  Irishman  that  he  leave  his  politics 
behind  him.  We  have  a  right  to  say  that  he  shall  not  enjoy 
upon  our  soil  a  double  nationality,  and  that  he  shall  not  in- 
volve us  in  quarrel  with  a  friendly  power.  We  have  a  right 
to  say  to  the  Romanist,  whether  he  be  bigoted  and  ignorant 
or  bigoted  and  intelligent,  that  to  the  extent  that  he  recog- 
nizes any  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  or  any  obedience  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  he  is  guilty  of  treason  to  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
a  right  to  say  to  the  nihilist,  the  socialist,  the  communist, 
the  Land-leaguer,  the  Irish  nationalist,  and  to  any  and  all 
political  conspirators,  intriguing  for  or  against  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  church,  that  they  are  enemies  to  our 
institutions,  should  be  dealt  with  as  suspected  persons, 
and,  when  detected  in  any  overt  act,  should  be  punished 
as  conspirators  or  felons,  or  be  sent  back  to  their  native  land 
to  be  tried  by  the  laws  they  have  offended.  Nearly  all  the 
troubles  we  have  ever  had  in  California  from  broken  laws  and 
disturbed  social  conditions  have  come  from  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, the  larger  part  from  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  ;  and 
very  much  the  worst  portion  of  our  population  is  Roman 
Catholic.  The  German  conspiracy  of  the  League  of  Free- 
dom to  sell  alcohol  on  Sunday,  in  defiance  of  our  laws,  was 
the  most  shameful  and  audacious  thing  that  ever  disgraced 
and  outraged  an  American  community.  It  had  not  the  ex- 
cuse which  Irish  Catholics  may  put  forward — of  sympathy 
with  their  oppressed  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  This 
German  conspiracy  was  a  rebellion  against  our  laws  and  a 
defiance  of  our  courts  in  the  interest  of  the  German  paunch. 
It  was  simply  an  insurrection  of  the  German  belly.  It  had 
no  principle  higher  than  the  appetite,  and  that  appetite  for 
beer.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  institutions  that  these  men 
can  vote.  It  is  our  calamity  that  political  parties  invite  these 
votes  by  pandering  to  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  men  who  possess  them.  It  is  to  the  peril 
of  free  government  and  republican  liberty  that  the  classes  to 
which  we  refer  can,  by  combining  and  cooperating  under  the 
leadership  of  demagogues,  control  the  politics  of  the  country. 

We  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  ourselves  very  much 
excited  over  the  Mormon  question,  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
attain  that  lofty  pinnacle  of  moral  indignation  from  which 
we  could  look  down  in  utterly  irreconcilable  anger  upon  the 
man  with  two  or  more  wives.  We  have  a  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  him  ;  we  pity  him.  We  try  to  think  how  it  would 
be  ourselves,  if  we  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  im- 
bibed as  a  religious  principle  a  plurality  of  wives,  or  have 
been  imbued,  as  with  a  conscientious  scruple,  with  a  too 
numerous  family.  Neither  have  we  found  aid  in  argument 
against  the  Mormon  system  by  reference  to  Scriptural  au- 
thority. Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  Patriarchs  had 
more  than  one.  Solomon  had  eight  hundred.  David — well, 
the  less  said  about  David  in  a  respectable  paper  like  the  Ar- 
gonaut, the  better.  Nor  do  we  find  in  any  of  the  sacred 
writings  any  very  especial  denunciation  of  double  marriages. 
So  far  as  we  understand  the  domestic  habits  of  the  earliest 
races  of  India,  and  from  such  authority  as  we  can  find  in  the 
writings  of  Buddha,  the  Zendavesta,  the  works  of  Confu- 
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cius  and  Mohammed,  from  heathen  mythology  and  classic 
story,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  liberal  indulgence 
in  the  indiscretion  of  more  than  one  wife.  Under  the  new", 
or  Christian,  dispensation,  we  find  no  authority  for  more  than 
one.  In  fact,  the  Scriptural  example  and  precept  of  the 
New  Testament  affords  authority  for  taking  none.  Now,  we 
are  not  undertaking  to  justify  the  system  of  plural  wives  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Mormons,  and  we  are  not  endeavoring  to 
apologize  for  it,  or  excuse  it,  or  palliate  it.  We  do  not  jus- 
tify the  Mormons  for  breaking  the  law,  and  the  law  of  the 
United  States  upholds  the  monogamic  relation  and  de- 
nounces polygamy  as  at  war  with  our  system  and  our  civili- 
zation. The  object  of  this  writing  is  to  remedy  this  existing 
evil,  and,  by  explaining  how  it  may  be  extirpated  from  the 
land,  aid  our  statesmen  in  what  seems  to  be  a  serious  politi- 
cal problem.  To  persecute  the  Mormons  is  vain ;  history 
demonstrates  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  men  will  not  die  for. 
Every  page  of  epic  and  heroic  verse,  every  chapter  of  ro- 
mantic story,  every  age  from  that  of  rudest  barbarism  to 
that  of  proudest  chivalry,  has  demonstrated  that  a  man 
will  die  for  the  woman  he  loves.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
Mormon  suffer  for  the  half  dozen  women  he  loves  ?  Polyg- 
amy will  never  be  eradicated  from  the  land  by  political  dis- 
abilities. The  Mormon,  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise, 
of  sitting  upon  a  jury,  of  the  right  to  preempt  public  lands, 
of  the  right  to  bear  arms,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  will  endure  all  this  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  fifteen  or  twenty  wives.  The  man  who  can 
stand  more  than  one  wife  can  stand  anything.  The  man 
who  can  endure  six  women  and  six  sets  of  children,  and 
steer  himself  sarely  through  the  complications  of  six  do 
mestic  establishments,  may  calmly  defy  the  Edmunds  law, 
backed  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  a  national  judiciary.  We  must  find  something 
more  powerful  than  laws  of  Congress,  more  forcible  than 
moral  suasion,  and  more  effective  than  decrees  of  courts. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  attack  that  part  of  the  fortress 
defended  by  Mormon  women,  make  ifc  unfashionable  or  in- 
convenient to  be  the  second,  third,  or  twenty-seventh  wife, 
and  the  fabric  of  Mormonism  perishes  like  a  phantom.  From 
Galignanij  a  journal  issued  in  Paris,  we  print  the  following 
table  of  figures,  showing  what  it  costs  in  France  to  maintain 
a  fashionable  and  elegant  woman  in  luxury,  with  a  trousseau 
complete,  with  laces,  jewelry,  and  wardrobe  : 

Couturiere (francs}  12,000 

Modiste 3.000 

Lingere. 4,000 

Cordonniere 1,500 

Ganterie,  bas,  rubans,  nceuds,  cravates,  filets,  bibelots, 

cr&pe-lisse 6,000 

Dentelies  d'usage 3,000 

Parlumerie,  coiffeur,  fleurs 4, 500 

Ombrelles,  parapluies 500 

Total 34,000 

To  this  most  be  added  a  washing-bill  of  about  600  francs  per  month  ; 
the  dyeing  of  silks,  stockings,  etc.,  300  francs  ;  and  cleaning  and  mend 
ing,  200  francs.  These  items  would  amount  to  13,200  francs  per  an- 
num, bringing  up  the  grand  total  to  47.700  francs.  In  all  this  there  is 
absolutely  no  exaggeration  whatever,  unless  it  be  in  the  lady's  tastes. 

Let  our  Government  subsidize  fashionable  French  mil- 
linery, dry  goods,  and  haberdashery  shops,  all  through  Mor- 
mondom,  with  an  emporium  of  fashion  at  the  city  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Let  French  bonnets  be  introduced  at 
figures  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  Mormon  girl.  Let 
twelve-button  kid  gloves  and  real  laces,  kid  gaiters  and  silk 
stockings,  be  supplied  for,  say,  five  years  at  nominal  prices, 
till  the  taste  is  educated  and  the  fashion  established.  Let 
coupes  and  village  carts  with  russet  harness  be  made  fash- 
ionable. Let  it  become  necessary  for  Mormon  society  to 
visit  summer  resorts.  Let  pews  be  rented  in  the  Mormon 
tabernacles,  and  require  them  to  be  upholstered,  the  aisles 
carpeted,  and  the  prayer-books  to  have  golden  clasps.  Let 
Easter  bonnets  and  mourning  habiliments  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  fashion.  Let  it  be  the  thing  to 
air  Mormon  babies  in  spring  carriages,  dressed  in  dainty 
long  clothes  of  linen  and  lace.  Let  fashionable  parties,  re- 
ceptions, and  kettle-drums  be  introduced.  Let  the  german, 
with  its  costly  favors,  become  the  rage.  Let  the  menus  at 
dinner  parties  become  high-priced  gifts.  Let  it  become 
essential  that  the  Mormon  girl  should  acquire  French,  learn 
music,  and  be  graduated  at  a  female  seminary.  Let  it  be- 
come her  sole  ambition  in  life  to  have  a  fashionable  wedding 
with  bridal  frock  en  train  and  trousseau  from  Paris,  when 
she  marries  her  chosen  dude  with  middle-parted  hair.  If  the 
average  Mormon  can  support  more  than  one  such  wife  ;  if 
the  Mormon  youth  can  face  more  than  one  such  helpmeet ; 
if  Mormonism  can  carry  this  load  and  not  break  down  under  ' 
it — then  it  is  Mormonism,  and  not  Romanism,  which  is 
founded  upon  that  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  \ 
not  prevail.  If  Mormonism  could  survive  the  domestic  hell  | 
involved  in  the  propositions  of  several  fashionable  wives 
lady's-maids  and  nursery-maids  in  common,  with  an 
rish  cook  to  rule  the  kitchen,  and  only  one  man  to  keep  the 
peace  and  pay  the  bills,  then  it  possesses  a  vitality  which 
neither  religious  prejudice,  nor  political  persecution,  nor 
laws  of  Congress,  nor  decrees  of  courts  can  in  any  wise 


affect.  Mormonism  is  dangerous  only  so  long  as  it  shall 
preserve  the  simplicity,  economy,  and  industry  which 
have  so  far  characterized  its  early  history.  Nor  are  we 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  a  religion  is  altogether  bad 
which  encourages  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety,  which 
built  a  city  in  which  there  were  no  houses  of  prostitution, 
no  gambling  hells,  and  no  liquor  saloons  ;  which,  had  no 
criminals,  nor  paupers,  nor  idlers  in  its  streets  ;  which  en- 
couraged schools  ;  which  from  the  desert  made  small  farms 
to  blossom  with  grain  and  fruits  ;  which  established  homes 
of  order  and  plenty,  and  which  took  the  ignorant,  and  the 
striving,  toiling  poor  from  English  mine  and  Northern 
quarry,  and  gave  them  air,  and  light,  and  freedom  in  a  mount- 
ain home.  We  do  not  palliate  nor  excuse  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre,  nor  any  crime  done  by  Mormon  author- 
ity. If  organized  Mormonism  opposes  the  administration 
of  the  law,  we  could  not  justify  the  act.  We  are  not  defend- 
ing Mormonism,  and  we  are  not  drawing  parallels  between 
the  crimes  of  an  American  hierarchy  and  the  crimes  of  a  for- 
eign hierarchy,  the  followers  and  believers  of  which  have 
perpetrated  more  crimes  against  American  laws,  entered  into 
more  conspiracies  for  the  subversion  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  engaged  in  more  plots  against  republiban  liberty, 
than  are  likely  ever  to  be  perpetrated  by  Mormons.  And 
while  we  do  not  assault  the  plural  wife  system  from  the 
moral  side,  we  condemn  it  as  in  opposition  to  law  and  to  the 
code  of  civilization  which  is,  whether  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  earlier  ages  and  oriental  lands,  the  civilization  of  our 
age  and  the  moral  code  of  our  American  land  and  people. 
If  Mormonism  would  be  American,  let  it  wheel  into  line  of 
sympathy  with  American  institutions  by  recognizing  only  the 
monogamic  relation. 


The  conflict  over  the  Chinese  in  Mott  Street,  New  York, 
will  probably  be  as  close  an  imitation  of  our  San  Francisco 
experience  as  the  conditions  of  the  two  communities  will 
justify.  San  Francisco  has  less  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  thirty  thousand  permanent  Chinese 
residents.  New  York  has  eight  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion, with  less  than  five  thousand  Chinese.  New  York  is 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  fifty  millions  of  people;  San 
Francisco,  of  little  more  than  one  million.  New  York  looks 
over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  where  there  are  no  Chinese  ; 
San  Francisco  looks  over  the  Pacific  to  Asia,  where  there 
are  four  hundred  millions.  San  Francisco  saw  the  Chinese 
invasion  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  saw  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  process  of  occupancy  and  destruction  by  leprosy; 
saw  the  invading  wave  lapping  the  shores  of  Australia,  and 
of  this  continent,  from  British  Columbia  to  Peru  ;  saw  our 
own  State  with  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  more 
coming  upon  every  steamer.  It  saw  every  avenue  of  em- 
ployment occupied  by  these  rice-eating  male  laborers  ;  felt 
that  the  very  life-blood  was  being  sapped  from  our  working 
force;  found  our  population  stationary,  immigration  arrest- 
ed, properly  values  declining,  while  every  material  and  moral 
interest  was  going  to  the  devil,  crime  increasing,  pauperism 
increasing,  our  lunatic  asylums  filling  up,  and  our  boys  and 
girls  going  to  destruction.  Ours  was  an  honest  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
prohibitory  law.  There  was  no  violence  perpetrated  against 
the  Chinese  in  California.  All  these  stories  were  the  lying 
fabrications  of  a  few  mercenary  preachers,  who  were  gather- 
ing money  from  Eastern  Pharisees  and  sentimentalists, 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  luxurious  idleness  off  the  hypocrit- 
ical pretense  of  Chinese  soul-snatching.  We  are  glad  to  see 
this  little  ulcer  in  Mott  Street.  We  hope  to  see  it  spread.  As 
no  more  Chinese  are  coming,  it  follows  that  every  Chinese 
felon,  gambler,  opium-eater,  and  harlot  who  finds  domicil  in 
New  York  city,  or  Eoston,  or  elsewhere,  relieves  us  just  so 
much.  We  wish  our  Eastern  friends  joy  of  the  Chinese; 
the  New  York  tea-merchants  ;  all  those  who  apply  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
to  the  Chinese  ;  who  think  the  earth  with  its  fullness  is  the 
heritage  of  overflowing  Asia  ;  who  believe  that  it  is  more  de- 
sirable to  rescue  the  imperiled  soul  of  a  Chinese  prostitute 
than  to  preserve  our  boys  and  girls  from  destruction  ;  who 
think  America  the  asylum  for  oppressed  paupers,  and  the 
refuge  of  criminals  fleeing  from  justice  ;  and  all  who  think 
the  American  flag  was  woven  in  toil  and  dyed  in  blood  to  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  any  race  which  is  alien  to  Amer- 
ica, its  institutions,  and  its  civilization.  To  all  these  people, 
to  all  the  sniveling  pietists  and  sentimental  drivelers  of  New 
England,  and  to  all  the  infernal  fools  of  all  the  Eastern  coun- 
try, we  wish  joy  of  the  Chinese. 


We  are  gathering  some  very  important  statistics  upon  in- 
dividual values.  We  have  always  understood  that  a  boy 
b:iby  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  dollars,  while  a  female 
child  rates  at  only  half  that  amount.  These  values  change  as 
the  sexes  grow  up,  for,  in  event  of  marriage,  the  wife  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  better  half.  The  female  in  Circassia  and 
Turkey,  and  in  the  general  slave  markets  of  Islam,  bring 
large  prices,  while  men  are  very  cheap.  The  highest- 
priced  animal  of  the  bovine  species  was  the  short-horned 
Durham  cow,  the  "Duchess  of  Oneida,"  which  brought  thirty 
thousand  dollars.    We  know  that  it  is  an  expensive  job  to 


trifle  with  the  fema!e  affections  under  a  promise  of  marriage, 
while  to  jilt  the  male  lover,  break  his  heart,  wound  his  sen- 
sibilities, and  disturb  his  peace  of  life,  bv  a  recent  decision 
in  New  York,  carries  with  it  not  only  no  moneyed  judgment, 
but  the  plaintiff  pays  the  costs.  Recent  judxial  decisions, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  are  recognizing  male  values.  It  is  be- 
coming a  very  expensive  luxury  for  a  corporation  to  kill  the 
most  ordinary  man,  and  some  very  heavy  judgments  have 
been  rendered  against  railroads  for  accidents  attended  with 
loss  of  life.  Quite  recently  one  of  our  railroad  corporations 
was  punished  to  the  extent  of  twenty- five  thousand  dollars 
for  killing  a  man  who  lay  drunk  and  asleep  upon  the  track. 
In  another  instance  only  sixteen  hundred  dollars  was  paid 
for  a  seven-year  old  boy.  An  entire  family  of  children  was 
estimated  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  Quite  recently,  after  an 
exhaustive  and  protracted  litigation,  Mr.  Andrew  McCreary 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  as  the  value 
of  one  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Duane's  toes.  This  would  indicate 
that  Mr.  Duane  is  a  most  valuable  citizen.  If  we  multiply 
this  toe  by  all  the  others,  and  by  his  ten  fingers — and  such 
other  limbs  for  the  loss  of  which  mayhem  will  lie — we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to  have  murdered  him 
outright.  And  now  comes  Mrs.  Ellen  Hayden,  suing  the 
Nrrth  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad  Company  for  damages 
in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  Peter,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
fell  over  the  dashboard  and  was  killed.  If  Peter  was  worth 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  drunk,  what  must  have  been  his 
value  sober?  What  his  value  if  he  had  been  a  sober  man 
and  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  ?  Railroad  stocks  will 
decline  if  drunken  and  careless  men  shall  be  rated  at  these 
extreme  values.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners to  this  feature  of  railroad  liability,  and  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  carrying  of 
drunken  men  and  women.  If  they  are  so  valuable  and  so 
risky  of  transportation,  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
corresponding  tariff.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  per- 
mit discrimination  in  favor  of  a  long  drunk  over  a  long  haul. 
A  man  on  a  continuous  spree  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco might  be  taken  for  a  less  mileage  than  a  drunken  citi- 
zen going  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  after  attending  a  Dem- 
ocratic primary.  We  commend  the  consideration  of  this 
question  as  one  of  importance,  and  likely  in  the  future  to 
deeply  concern  the  Democratic  party. 


We  know  of  no  reason  why  Mr.  George  Hearst  should  not 
aspire  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  has  the 
essential  qualification — MONEY.  We  do  not  affirm  that  he 
has  not  high  integrity,  lofty  patriotism,  superior  learning, 
splendid  brain-power,  untiring  industry,  a  brilliant  public 
career,  and  a  stainless  private  character,  with  all  the  other 
qualities,  habits,  and  characteristics  which  together  compose 
the  perfect  statesman.  We  only  say  that  these  qualities  are 
not  in  demand  for  the  position  of  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  free  country,  where  any  citizen  and  duly 
qualified  elector  may  aspire  to  any  office.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Hearst — nor  do  we  think  it  quite  becoming  for 
the  men  whom  he  hires  to  run  the  Examiner — to  so  per- 
sistently, eloquently,  and  often  declare  that  Mr.  Hearst  is 
not  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  We  know 
that  "  so  long  as  Mr.  Hearst's  heart  beats  and  pulses  throb, 
"  he  desires  that  the  Examiner  shall  be  a  distinguished  and 
"  powerful  defender  of  popular  rights  ; "  the  Examiner  says 
so.  We  know  that  the  Examiner  \vou\d  "  scorn  to  masquer- 
ade in  the  sacred  vestments  of  Democracy,  in  order  to 
"send  its  owner  to  the  United  States  Senate;"  it  says  so. 
The  Examiner  says  :  "The  position  of  United  Slates  Senator 
"  is  a  free  and  untrammeled  gift."  Everybody  knows  that  that 
is  not  true.  It  is  a  part  of  the  elocutionary  rot  of  the  press 
and  the  stump.  The  position  of  United  States  Senator  is, 
in  a  majority  of  the  States:,  obtained  by  intrigue,  political 
bargain,  or  purchase.  In  most  of  the  Western  States  it  is  a 
piece  of  merchandise,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  majority 
of  the  senators  of  the  United  S'ates  are  not  men  of  learning, 
integrity,  or  patriotism.  To  come  back  to  the  point  we  in- 
tended to  make  in  this  paragraph,  let  us  say  that  tht  Examiner 
newspaper  will  show  better  taste  and  greater  honesty,  if  it 
will  not  quite  so  persistently  decline  for  its  proprietor  a  posi- 
tion which,  so  far  as  we  know,  nobody  is  persecuting  Mr. 
George  Hearst  to  accept. 


The  latest  news  from  the  infallible  head  of  Rome  is  that 
it  rebukes  political  agitation  in  Ireland;  that  it  has  sum- 
moned Archbishop  Croke  to  the  imperial  city  to  be  spiritu- 
ally reprimanded  for  interference  in  civil  politics  ;  and  that 
it  has  written  Cardinal  McCloskey  an  autograph  letter  chid- 
ing him  for  his  formal  reception  of  Sullivan,  president  of 
the  Land  League  of  America.  This  Sullivan,  by  the  way,  is 
the  man  who  murdered  Hanford,  the  school-master,  some 
time  since,  in  Illinois.  We  question  very  much  whether  the 
Pope  has  done  any  of  these  things,  nor  do  we  believe  there 
will  be  any  intimation  from  the  Wican  that  it  does  not  ap- 
prove of  Irish  nationality.  To  establish  the  Catholic  king- 
dom of  Ireland  and  to  make  the  United  States  of  America 
a  Catholic  power,  are  two  ideas  very  dear  lo  his  Holiness, 
and  to  every  Romanist  who  takes  the  wafer. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ART    NOTES. 


Miss  Nellie  Hopps  is  at  present  engaged  in  painting  some 
of  the  charming  scenery  which  environs  the  road  from  San 
Rafael  to  Mount  Tamalpais.  The  sketches  are  intended  for 
an  illustrated  book.  One,  in  particular,  is  taken  from  the 
"  Bill  Williams  Gulch,"  and  is  a  pretty  picture  of  a  Califor- 
nia spring-time.  Another  overlooks  Lake  Lagunitas  and  the 
purple  cliffs  of  Tamalpais.  There  will  be  upward  of  a  dozen 
studies  in  all,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  create  in- 
terest enough  to  arouse  the  San  Rafaelites  to  build  a  decent 
road  to  the  mountain  top,  in  order  that  every  one  may  visit 
this  lovely  but  comparatively  unknown  locality. 

Theodore  Wores  has  nearly  finished  his  picture  of  a 
"  Chinese  Actor,"  and,  aside  from  remarkable  figure  paint- 
ing, it  is  a  wonderful  study  in  still-life.  In  the  background 
are  the  musicians,  beating  cymbals,  tambourines,  and  tom- 
toms. The  gilded  decoration  above  the  right-hand  door, 
with  its  crimson  curtains,  is  rich  in  Oriental  magnificence. 
The  commanding  attiude  of  the  central  figure,  in  the  brav- 
ery of  silken  gown  and  gold  embroidery,  bespeaks  the  im- 
perial general.     The  picture  will  be  finished  by  next  week. 

William  Keith  has  just  completed  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  will  be  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's  gallery  during  the  coming  week.  The  artist  has 
avoided  the  gaudy  coloring  and  the  theatrical  tints  in  which 
so  many  painters  have  clothed  this  valley,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  peculiar  grays  and  light-browns  which 
characterize  its  monstrous  crags.  He  has  also  nearly  com- 
pleted a  little  picture  of  the  foothills  back  of  Lake  Chabot, 
near  San  Leandro.  It  is  a  soft  and  poetical  study  of  spring. 
The  trees  are  beginning  to  don  their  kirtles  of  light  green, 
and  a  few  brave  wild  flowers  are  pioneering  the  way  for  a 
future  army  of  magnificence. 

Fred  Yates  is  well  advanced  in  another  picture.  It  is  to 
be  known  as  the  (<  Grandfather's  Story,"  and  is,  like  his 
"  Mouse-trap,"  a  phase  of  child-life.  It  is  "  the  children's 
hour,"  and  the  old  man,  seated  in  a  cavernous  easy- chair, 
leans  slightly  forward,  telling  to  his  absorbed  little  listeners 
some  tale  of  long  ago.  In  the  background  sits  the  grand- 
mother, half  turning  from  her  darning-needle  to  watch  the 
scene.  A  charming  girl,  who  seems  to  have  seen  eight 
springs,  is  eagerly  waiting  for  the  climax  of  the  story.  At 
her  feet  is  a  sturdy  urchin,  with  hands  clasped  over  his  knee, 
also  intent  on  "  what  grandpa  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy.' 
Close  against  the  old  man's  leg,  and  down  in  one  corner,  is  a 
wee  two-year-old  darling,  who  stares  out  from  the  picture, 
awed  by  the  impressive  silence  of  the  other  children,  but  en- 
tirely oblivious  to  the  story.  The  composition  is  original 
and  full  of  beauty. 

Jules  Tavernier,  and  several  other  artists,  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  contract  for  decorating  the  city  at  the  coming 
conclave  of  Knights  Templar.  The  sign-painters  of  the  city 
have  banded  together,  and  are  on  their  part  striving  to  se- 
cure the  contract.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
as  to  the  preference.  If  the  decoration  is  given  to  the  artists, 
originality  and  good  taste  will  distinguish  every  design.  The 
opposite  will  be  the  result  if  any  other  course  be  taken,  and 
we  shall  have  in  consequence  gaudy  sign-painting  on  tawdry 
arches.  Among  the  designs  which  Mr.  Tavernier  has  in 
view  is  the  huge  figure  of  a  knight,  armed  cap-d  pie,  and 
standing  on  a  mediaeval  bridge.  It  will  be  done  in  silhouette, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  from  either  side.  He  has  con- 
ceived many  other  ideas  of  similar  beauty,  and  it  will  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  city  if  the  decoration  goes  to  other  than  ar- 
tistic hands. 

Apropos  of  the  coming  conclave,  the  San  Francisco 
Knights  are  having  designed  three  elaborate  trophies,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  competitive  drill.  The  first  is 
to  be  a  splendid  Doric  pillar  of  California  onyx,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  knight  in  gold  and  silver  armor.  The  trophy 
will  be  five  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a  silver  pedestal.  At 
the  base  of  the  pillar  will  be  piled  ancient  weapons  of  war- 
fare. The  mounted  knight  is  now  being  modeled  by  Marion 
Wells,  the  sculptor,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workman- 
ship. The  second  trophy  is  similarly  elaborate.  A  silver 
globe,  held  up  by  two  lances,  rests  on  a  silver  stand.  On 
the  globe  is  etched  a  map  of  the  world,  with  California  in 
pure  gold.  It  is  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  is  extremely  heavy. 
Underneath  the  globe  is  a  Norman  castle,  made  from  bricks 
of  gold  quartz,  and  silvery  tents,  bearing  crusading  pennons. 
An  armed  knight  also  surmounts  the  globe.  At  each  side  of 
the  stand  are  silver  grizzlies,  and  in  the  centre  a  rich  medal- 
lion bearing  the  picture  of  the  first  three  crusading  kings. 
The  third  trophy  is  a  large  placque,  resting  on  an  easel  made 
of  silver  lances  crossed,  with  a  battle-axe  as  cross-bar. 
In  the  centre  of  the  placque  is  a  well-etched  landscape  of 
Yosemite  Valley  and  Fall,  executed  by  means  of  the  beautiful 
oxidizations  which  now  are  made  to  work  such  wonders  in 
metal-painting.  The  immediate  frame  of  the  picture  is  a 
band  of  small  bas-relief  gold  quartz  bricks,  while  between 
the  bricks  and  the  outer  rim  are  twined  rich  clusters  of  pur- 
ple grapes  with  green  leaves  intertwined.  At  equal  intervals 
are  small  medallions  of  California  scenery.  A  huge  silver 
grizzly  bear  surmounts  the  placque.  Each  trophy  will  weigh 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
cost  of  their  manufacture  is  great.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
such  elaborate  work  has  been  executed  in  this  country.  The 
trophies  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Foster. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  Art  Association  Exhibition,  the 
Rix  picture-sale  will  take  place.  The  paintings  are  numer- 
ous, and  show  that  the  artist  has  made  much  progress 
since  he  went  to  reside  in  the  East.  Especially  attractive 
are  the  studies  in  black  and  white,  a  branch  which  we  be- 
lieve is  comparatively  new  to  Mr.  Rix,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
The  collection  comprises  numerous  marine  views  and  rural 
studies,  which  are  charming  in  tone  and  feeling. 

The  family  of  the  lately  murdered  Hungarian  judge, 
George  Von  Majilath,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  one 
of  seven  families  known  as  "The  Seven  Families,"  which 
have  declined  other  ensign  of  nobility  than  the  simple  "Von." 
These  families  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  point  of  social  rank. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  appointed  a  niece  of  the  late 
Richard  Wagner  to  be  "  Royal  Professor  of  the  School  of 
Vlusic,"  this  being  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind  which 
i •!::  ;ver  been  given  in  Germany  to  a  lady. 


A    LIGHTNING    BICYCLE    RIDE. 


Down  a  Mountain  Grade  which  Fell  Three  Hundred  Feet  to  the  Mile. 


Our  mine,  the  Spondulix,  of  Colorado,  was  the  highest  on 
the  range.  It  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  above  Silver  Brick  Station,  and  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  village.  From  the  works  up  to  the  mines  there  was  a 
broad,  hard,  smooth  road,  used  for  carting  ore  down  from 
the  mines  and  hauling  supplies  up.  The  average  grade 
down  the  mountain  was  three  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  ; 
in  some  places  it  was  steeper,  and  at  intervals  almost  level. 

By  constant  practice  I  managed  at  last  to  ride  my  fifty- 
two-inch  "  University  "  roadster  up  the  whole  slope  to  the 
Spondulix,  of  course  resting  at  levels,  but  my  chief  delight 
was  the  coasting  down  again  ;  it  requires  skill,  a  good  deal 
of  nerve,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  brake. 

One  evening  an  accident  occurred  to  one  of  the  men  en- 
gaged at  the  mine.  I  instantly  got  out  my  bicycle,  explain- 
ing that  I  could  go  swifter  than  a  horse  down  the  slope.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  had  on  my  riding  suit  and  was  off. 

The  night  air  was  clear  and  crisp  ;  the  full  moon,  except 
in  a  few  curves,  shone  directly  into  the  gulch,  lighting  up  the 
road.  Leaning  well  back  with  my  legs  over  the  handles, 
and  a  firm  finger  on  the  brake,  I  allowed  the  wheel  to  glide 
down  the  first  long  slope  at  a  speed  which  I  had  never  dared 
to  venture  before.  Finding  the  motion  safe,  I  allowed  the 
machine  to  run  faster,  and  still  faster.  Over  the  first  level 
I  shot  like  an  arrow.  Down  the  next  slope  I  seemed  to 
glide  on  the  rushing  wind.  Then  I  turned  a  curve  and 
ran  into  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  upon  the  next  level. 
Knowing  every  inch  of  the  road,  however,  I  did  not  slacken 
speed,  except  very  slightly. 

As  I  flew  over  the  top  of  the  next  slope,  a  steep  plunge  of 
nearly  half  a  mile,  another  curve  completely  shut  out  the 
moon,  making  the  road  almost  as  dark  as  a  pocket.  Here  I 
put  down  the  brake  hard,  and  checked  my  speed  materially. 
Still,  I  knew  the  road  so  well  that  I  had  no  fear.  But  just 
as  I  was  upon  the  steepest  plunge  of  the  slope 
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Something  flew  from  the  machine  like  a  bullet.  Instantly 
the  wheel  darted  forward  like  the  rush  of  a  frightened  bird, 
while  the  brake-lever  came  home  to  the  steering-bar  under 
my  finger. 

The  brake  had  broken  short  off  in  the  elbow  ! 

There  was  nothing  to  check  the  machine,  which  was  run- 
ning away  with  me,  with  over  five  miles  of  mountain  grade 
before  me,  and  the  chance  of  meeting  a  team  any  moment  in 
the  dark.  I  might  have  leaped  backward  off  the  machine  at 
the  instant  of  the  break,  but  five  seconds  afterward  it  was  too 
late.  To  attempt  a  dismount  would  be  certain  death.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  stick  to  the  saddle  and  take  my 
chances. 

When  the  accident  happened  to  the  brake  I  was  just  en- 
tering a  dark  curve  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain.  The 
wall  on  my  right  appeared  a  dark,  almost  invisible,  brown, 
while  the  chasm  on  my  left  was  of  an  inky  blackness.  As  I 
rounded  the  hollow  of  the  curve  I  could  see  the  moonlight 
shining  far  ahead  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  which  I  must 
turn  where  the  road  was  channeled  into  the  wall.  As  I  ap- 
proached it  I  had  the  sense  and  nerve  to  run  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  road,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  canon,  thus  giving 
myself  as  broad  a  turn  as  possible.  I  found  by  the  track  of 
the  wheel  afterward  that  at  the  sharpest  turn  I  had  actually 
ridden  within  three  inches  of  the  extreme  edge  for  several 
rods,  where,  if  I  had  been  going  at  a  less  fearful  speed,  the 
wheel  would  certainly  have  slipped  over  the  edge  and  carried 
me  down  a  fall  of  one  thousand  feet. 

Safely  past  this,  the  worst  point,  the  remaining  curves  were 
easy.  Thus  far  there  had  been  no  time  to  think.  My  ac- 
tions were  more  instinctive  than  reasoning.  My  mind  was 
a  wi|d,  confused  whirl  of  sensations  and  fears. 

But  now,  as  I  shot  down  the  last  steep  incline,  suddenly  I 
experienced  a  terrible  mental  shock.  It  was  caused'  by 
hearing  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  far  below,  and  seeing  the  spark 
of  a  lantern  such  as  the  mine  teamsters  carry  in  front  of 
their  wagons.  There  was  a  team,  perhaps  a  train  of  teams, 
coming  up  the  road  !  In  a  few  seconds  I  should  be  upon 
them.  The  shock  made  me  think,  and  that  clearly.  If  the 
teamster  was  walking  beside  his  team,  he  would  be  on  the 
inside,  next  to  the  mountain  wall,  and  the  team  would  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  If  he  was  riding,  the  team  would 
be  kept  near  the  mountain  wall,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  track.  Either  way  my  best  chance  was 
to  pass  on  the  outside.  As  I  approached,  therefore,  I  ran 
close  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  track,  and  flew  by  in  safety, 
hearing  the  teamster  shout  as  I  did  so.  Here  it  was  lucky 
that  I  was  going  at  such  great  speed,  for  the  teamster  saw 
the  red  light  of  my  lantern  when  I  was  nearly  a  mile  distant, 
and,  recognizing  it,  he  started  his  team  toward  the  outer 
edge  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  me  the  safest  passage  on  the 
inside,  but  I  was  upon  and  passed  him  before  the  team 
could  be  driven  over,  otherwise  I  should  have  surely  run  into 
them. 

And  now  the  wheel  ran  along  the  level  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain;  still  my  frightful  velocity  did  not  perceptibly 
diminish.  I  ran  on  past  the  works,  and  into  and  along  the 
village  street.  Luckily  the  street  was  covered  thinly  with 
sand — not  enough  to  make  it  bad  riding,  but  sufficient  to 
gradually  stop  a  coasting  wheel.  My  speed  slackened  per- 
ceptibly. Still  I  ran  nearly  through  the  village,  and  then 
managed  to  turn  a  broad  corner  and  up  the  slope  of  a  side 
street,  which  finally  checked  my  speed  so  that  I  ventured  to 
drop  my  feet  cautiously  and  take  the  pedals,  after  touching 
them  as  they  came  up  for  a  number  of  revolutions,  to  help  to 
check  the  machine. 

And  so  I  finally  stopped  and  leaped  to  the  ground  exactly 
in  front  of  Doctor  Cameron's  house. 

On  mounting  at  the  mine  house  I  had  looked  at  my  watch, 
after  a  habit  I  had  ;  and  now,  from  the  same  habit,  I  looked 
at  it  again.  I  was  not  astonished  to  find  that  I  had  made 
the  nine  miles  from  the  mine  to  the  doctor's  in  a  few  sec- 
onds less  than  thirteen  minutes.  Allowing  six  and  a  quarter 
for  the  first  two  miles,  before  the  brake  gave  way,  and  I 
must  have  made  the  last  seven  miles  in  less  than  six  and 
three-quarter  minutes.  I  firmly  believe  that  I  covered  seven 
miles  in  less  than  six  and  a  half  minutes,  incredible  as  such 
speed  seems. 


A    SPRING    POETRESS. 


And  how  She  got  her  Work  in  on  the  Horse-Editor. 


"  Is  the  real  editor  in  ?" 

A  fairly  good-looking  young  lady  stood  in  the  door-way 
and  glanced  around  the  apartment  in  an  inquiring  fashion. 

"  We  don't  keep  any  supposititious  editors  on  this  paper," 
said  the  horse-reporter. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  see  the  real  editor,"  continued  the  young 
lady — "  one  that  has  got  authority  and  can  do  something." 

"Most  any  of  them  can  do  something,"  was  the  reply,  "if 
you  let  them  tell  it,  but  about  having  authority,  that's  differ- 
ent— they're  pretty  much  all  married." 

"Who  has  charge  of  the  poetry?"  continued  the  young 
lady. 

"The  janitor,  mostly,  although  he  doesn't  clean  the  win- 
dows often  enough  to  keep  the  stock  reduced  and  give  all  the 
poets  a  fair. chance." 

"  I  have  written  a  poem  which  I  should  like  to  see  printed, 
because  it's  my  favorite  paper ;  papa  has  taken  it  for  twenty 
years." 

"  Yes,  we  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  horse-reporter. 
"  Everybody  that  comes  along  with  a  spavined  old  poem  has 
a  wild  infatuation  for  this  paper,  and  the  amount  of  desultory 
affection  that  has  been  vicariously  lavished  on  this  powerful 
organ  of  public  opinion  would  make  your  head  swim.  What 
kind  of  a  poem  is  this,  anyhow  ?  Is  it  something  about  'We 
shall  never  meet  again,  Arthur,  never  meet  again,  till  the 
bloom  is  on  the  heather,  and  spring  chicken's  turned  to 
hen?' — because  if  it  is  we  don't  want  it.  There's  more  heath- 
er-bloom and  'see  the  rosebud's  bursting  beauty'  poetry 
around  here  now  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  What  we 
want  just  now  is  something  that  will  jibe  with  the  season — 
no  'oh,  the  merry,  merry  May-time,  with  its  wealth  of  floral 
bloom,'  but  a  verse  or  two  that  has  a  contemporaneous  hu- 
man interest,  such  as — 

'  Beat  the  carpet  gently,  papa  ; 
Do  not  slug  it  quite  so  hard ; 
For  you  never  can  replace  it 
Short  of  eighty  cents  a  yard."  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  nice  poetry?"  asked  the  young  lady. 
"  Well,  there  isn't  much  '  I  am  wandering  by  the  brook- 
side  '  or  '  Hark,  the  lark  his  note  is  trilling '  business  about 
it,  but  it's  good,  serviceable  rhyme  that  appeals  to  the  every- 
day nature  of  people — a  sort  of  free-for-all  Pierian  spring  at 
which  alike  the  rich  and  poor  may  quaff  without  stint.     Poe- 
try that  goes  right  into  the  family  circle  and  strikes  a  com- 
mon chord  in  the  heart  of  all  humanity  is  what's  going  to 
take  the  cake  from  this  time  on.     Something  like — 
'  Don't  forget  the  garden  hose ; 
Wipe  the  darling  baby's  nose ; 
Put  the  looking-glass  and  tooth-brush  safe  away ; 
Here  is  Lulu's  other  bustle ; 
Come  now,  girls,  get  up  and  hustle ; 
We  are  moving — it's  the  merry  month  of  May.'" 
"  My  poem  is  about  the  spring-time,  too,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  but  is  different  from  that." 
"How  does  it  go  ?" 

The  poet  produced  a  roll  of  manuscript,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  sat  beside  the  streamlet, 

I  watched  the  water  flow, 
As  we  together  watched  it 

One  little  year  ago  ; 
The  soft  rain  pattered  on  the  leaves, 

The  April  grass  was  wet. 
Ah  !    'tis  folly  to  remember ; 
'Tis  wiser  to  forget. 

The  nightingale  made  vocal 

June's  palace  paved  with  gold  ; 
I  watched  the  rose  you  gave  me 

Its  warm  red  heart  unfold  ; 
But  breath  of  rose  and  bird's  song 

Were  fraught  with  wild  regret, 
'Tis  madness  to  remember  ; 

'Twere  wisdom  to  forget. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  stanza  of  your  poem,"  said  the  friend 
of  Rarus,  "  it  tells  about  your  sitting  by  the  creek.  Then  it 
says  that  the  soft  rain  pattered  on  the  leaves,  and  the  April 
grass  was  wet,  doesn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  poet. 

"  I  hope  you  had  your  gum  shoes  along,  sis,  because  there 
is  nothing  sadder  than  lovely  woman  with  a  cold  in  her  head. 
When  catarrh  comes  in  at  the  window  love  flies  out  at  the 
door.  And  then,  after  fixing  the  date  of  your  aqueous  ex- 
cursion to  the  scene  of  your  former  reveries  as  being  in 
April,  you  go  on  and  tell  a  ghost  story  about  the  nightingale 
making  vocal  June's  palace  paved  with  gold.  Now,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  June's  palace,  or  what  it  is  paved  with, 
but  when  you  get  to  nightingales  I  am  in  the  front  row. 
This  is  a  Chicago  poem,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  some 
kind  of  topographical  harmony  about  it.  We  might  over- 
look the  sitting  by  the  streamlet  part,  on  the  ground  that  you 
had  the  catarrh,  and  couldn't  smell  the  only  stream  in  this 
vicinity.  Poetic  license  would  cover  that,  but  the  nightingale 
racket  won't  work." 

"  Well,  really,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  poem.  Mam- 
ma thought  so,  too." 

"Your  mother  is  doubtless  an  estimable  person,"  said  the 
horse-reporter  ;  "  but  as  a  rule  the  judgment  of  the  gentle 
sex  is  more  valuable  in  connection  with  how  to  compound 
bandoline,  or  the  most  approved  method  of  doing  up  back 
hair  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  their  own,  than  when  matters 
of  a  purely  literary  character  are  under  consideration." 

"  Then  you  can't  print  my  verses  ?  "  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will  be  printed." 

"  Thanks.     Will  they  be  sure  to  go  in  if  you  say  so?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  seem  rather  young  to  have 
such  a  responsible  position." 

"  You  remember  what  Socrates  said,"  replied  the  horse- 
reporter.  "  '  Young  men  for  war  ;  old  men  for  counsel' — in 
divorce  cases." 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  said  the  poet. 

"Bon  jour,"  replied  the  horse-reporter.  ."  I  don't  know 
what  bon  jour  means,  but  the  literary  editor  always  says  it, 
and  when  it  comes  to  talking  anything  but  United  States  he 
is  a  large  white  daisy  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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VANITY     FAIR. 


It  is  officially  announced  in  one  of  the  alleged  society  pa- 
pers, says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  that  a  reform  in  dancing  will 
be  effected  next  year.  It  has  already  made  its  appearance 
in  English  fashionable  circles,  and  has  met  with  some  favor. 
The  polka,  the  schottische,  and  the  waltz  are  to  give  place  to 
the  German  lendler  and  the  polonaise,  as  danced  at  the  Ger- 
man court.  A  dance  called  the  cournelle,  which  has  been  a 
favorite  dance  in  Vienna,  has  also  been  introduced  at  the 
English  court  balls,  and  is  expected  to  create  a  furor  when 
it  finds  its  way  over  here.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
galop  and  ridiculous  racquet,  that  turned  ball-rooms  topsy- 
turvy last  year.  A  more  wild  and  reckless  hullabuloo  of  a 
dance  might  be  invented  than  the  racquet,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  it.  Of  all  forms  of  dancing  that  is  the  most  bar- 
barous. The  spectacle  of  wild-eyed  maidens  and  fierce  men 
tearing  up  and  down  a  room  all  out  of  breath,  dripping  with 
perspiration  and  working  like  beavers,  was  one  that  excited 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  pity.  If  a  stately  and  respectable 
style  of  dance  comes  in  again  it  might  take  away  some  of  the 
fun,  excitement,  fatigue,  and  immorality  of  the  wilder  dances, 
but  it  will  substitute  temper  and  grace.  Both  of  them  are 
now  needed  in  the  average  ball-room. 


The  prettiest  arrangement  to  hold  flowers  is  a  wall-vase  of 
Royal  Worcester  in  the  form  of  an  orchid.  It  seems  made 
for  a  bunch  of  violets.  Hung  against  a  dark,  rich  back- 
ground, the  effect  is  deliciously  cool  and  refreshing. 


The  most  costly  pair  of  shoes  ever  made  in  the  United 
States  were  made  for  a  young  lady  some  years  ago  to  wear 
at  a  fancy  dress  ball  given  by  Mr.  August  Belmont.  Those 
who  attended  the  ball  will  recollect  them,  as  they  were  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  girl  who  wore  them  had  a  most 
beautifully  arched  foot.  They  were  made  of  yellow  Spanish 
velvet,  with  high  Louis  XV.  heels,  and  laced  up  the  side. 
The  eyelets  for  the  golden  cord  to  pass  through  were  rimmed 
with  solid  gold,  and  to  the  side  of  each  was  set  a  precious 
stone,  first  a  ruby,  then  a  sapphire,  then  an  emerald,  then  an 
opal,  and  over  again  in  the  same  order.  The  top  of  the  shoe 
was  finished  in  the  same  fashion,  and  in  front  were  sixteen 
tiny  golden  chains,  caught  by  a  cluster  diamond  pin.  The 
girl's  mother,  two  aunts,  and  a  grandmother,  all  gave  up  theii 
jewels,  and  had  them  taken  oot  of  the  settings  for  the  whim 
of  this  beauty. 

Bell-ropes  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  amateur 
decorators  nowadays.  Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  hang  one 
of  these  ornamental  bands  when  there  is  no  bell  to  ring 
within  a  mile  of  their  room,  because  they  look  so  pretty. 


Great  and,  presented  by  him  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  It 
is  a  kind  of  double  throne  without  springs,  but  hung  on  four 
bands  of  red  velvet.  A  single  window,  framed  in  white  satin, 
forms  the  front,  and  the  imperial  eagles  and  the  crown  set 
in  brilliants  adorn  the  panels.  It  will  be  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses,  caparisoned  with  red  velvet  and  flashing  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. 


Ever  since  the  Vanderbilt  ball  the  twelve  hundred  guests 
have  been  standing  in  line  waiting  to  be  photographed. 
Some  of  the  costumes  of  the  girls  and  many  of  those  of  the 
handsomer  young  married  women  in  social  circles  were  more 
remarkable  for  what  they  revealed  than  what  they  concealed. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  the  photographs  are  attractive  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
market.  The  discovery  that  a  shrewd  photographer  had  re- 
cently sent  two  negatives  of  very  slightly  costumed  girls  to 
Philadelphia  has  caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  social 
circles.  Photographs  are  struck  off  from  these  negatives  in 
the  Quaker  City,  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price  to  some  of 
the  clubmen  there.  They  were  at  once  recognized  by  friends 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  a  successful  effort  made  to  stop  their 
further  circulation.  But  meanwhile  everybody  is  frightened. 
The  particularly  handsome  women  have  more  to  fear  than 
their  less  favored  sisters,  for  it  is  said  that  enormous  prices 
have  been  privately  offered  for  photographs  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  society  belles. 


Are  there  many  women  in  English  society  who,  like  the 
Countess  of  Strasbrook,  employ  their  leisure  time  in  writing 
slanderous  articles  about  the  characters  of  their  beautiful 
sisters  in  society  for  publication  in  such  papers  as  Truth,  the 
World,  Vanity  Fair,  the  Whitehall  Review,  Pan,  etc.?  It  is 
a  sort  of  journalism  that  would  never  go  in  America.  The 
number  of  society  papers  that  have  been  started  and  failed 
in  New  York  alone  proves  that  the  public  of  that  city  will 
stand  little  if  any  of  that  sort  of  thing.  London  Life  re- 
cently began  to  issue  an  American  edition  in  New  York,  and 
its  dismal  failure  shows  forcibly  that  there  is  no  place  for 
such  "journalism."  Life  was  backed  by  many  Englishmen 
of  note,  and  had  a  clever  staff  of  contributors,  but  it  failed 
utterly  in  two  weeks  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Last  year  a 
bright  little  paper  was  started  in  New  York  called  The  Town, 
which  was  edited  by  a  young  society  man  who  had  entree 
into  the  best  houses  in  the  city.  In  the  course  of  three 
months  he  was  cut  by  all  his  friends  and  was  asked  nowhere. 
Then  he  grew  cynical  and  began  to  write  bitter  things  about 
society  people.  Thereupon  his  advertisers  and  the  men  who 
started  him  in  his  enterprise  withdrew  their  aid,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  the  paper  failed.  The  Ameri- 
can Queen,  which  started  out  as  a  society  paper,  was  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  personal  journalism.  It,  too,  failed, 
though  it  was  not  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  its  personalities! 
The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  no  place  for  that  sort  of  thing  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  if  newspaper  projectors  will  only 
realize  it,  they  will  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  money, 


A   PARISIAN   SPRING. 


The  Bois  de  Boulogoe  and  the  Saturday  Night  Circu 


The  latest  freak  is  to  fasten  a  fichu  of  rare  lace  with  a 
quantity  of  small  animals  in  diamonds,  such  as  tiny  frogs 
crabs,  flies,  prawns,  and  spiders.  It  gives  the  rest  of  the 
company  a  truly  delightful  sensation — that  is,  if  it  is  at  all 
imaginative — to  look  at  the  collection. 


Gentlemen's  pins  are  shown  in  the  tiniest  shapes  in  balls, 
horse-shoes,  or  nautical  designs,  encrusted  with  rubies,  sap- 
phires, or  diamonds.  These  pins  are  chosen  by  gentlemen 
to  wear  with  their  slender  white  Teck  scarfs,  which  are  pop- 
ular with  semi-dress  suits. 


Sefiora  Diaz  charmed  everybody  whom  she  met  in  Boston 
by  her  beauty  and  sprightliness.  She  sat  behind  a  screen  at 
the  Brunswick  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  where  she 
could  not  be  observed,  to  hear  her  husband's  speech.  A 
beautiful  basket  of  rare  flowers  was  presented  to  her  during 
the  evening.  The  senora's  diamonds  dazzled  all  who  be- 
held them.  She  has  on  one  of  her  bracelets  a  single  stone 
of  twenty  carats,  as  well  as  several  other  smaller  solitaires. 
This  bracelet  is  composed  of  several  tiny  bands  of  gold 
linked  together,  forming  several  rows,  each  having  a  dia- 
mond on  it.  Her  ear-rings  have  each  two  very  large  soli- 
taires, one  below  the  other.  One  set  of  diamonds,  which 
her  husband  presented  her  when  they  were  married,  fifteen 
months  ago,  cost  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  includes 
ear-rings,  brooch,  pendant  necklace,  and  tiara  for  the  head. 
Another  set  was  a  bridal  gift  from  the  present  President  of 
Mexico. 


A  startling  fashion  has  appeared  in  Paris  ;  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  wearing  white  wigs  by  ladies  who  have 
passed  their  first  youth,  and  are  determined  thus  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock.  Instead  of  waiting  for  their  locks  to 
be  blanched  to  a  becoming  gray,  they  simply  anticipate  nat- 
ure, and  add  to  the  freshness  of  their  skins  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  eyes  by  an  entire  whitening.  The  hair-dressers  are 
jubilant  at  the  change,  and  hope  the  wig  may  come  into  gen- 
eral fashion. 

The  magnificent  mantle  which  the  Czarina  will  wear  at 
the  coming  coronation  is  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  bordered 
with  armorial  bearings  embroidered  in  silk  and  gems.  The 
crown  placed  on  her  head  will  be  the  one  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  and  Elizabeth.  Its 
value  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  roubles,  and  it  is  com- 
posed of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  a  large  number  of  pearls. 
In  her  sceptre  will  blaze  the  great  Orloff  diamond,  which  is 
said  to  weigh  eight  carats  more  than  the  Koh-i-noor.  The 
procession  will  consist  of  thirty-three  carriages.  That  of  the 
Czarina  was  made  at  Berlin  by  the  order  of  Frederick  the 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Gazette  writes  : 
"  When  ladies  go  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  if  they  have 
any  experience  of  the  ordeal  awaiting  them,  they  will  occupy 
the  hours  passed  in  the  carriage  waiting  its  turn  to  set  them 
down  at  the  palace  entrance  by  reading  some  entertaining 
book.  A  private  account  of  a  recent  presentation,  written  by 
an  American  lady  who  had  the  'honor'  of  being  taken  to 
court,  gives  some  amusing  details.  She  says  she  hopes 
never  again  to  endure  such  an  hour  of  suspense  as  the  one 
passed  in  the  road  to  St.  James's.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  curtain  of  their  brougham  took  that  occasion  of  getting 
out  of  order,  and  the  '  populace  '  coolly  stared  in  at  them" 
making  criticisms  on  their  head-dresses  of  feathers  and  the 
style  of  their  gowns,  until  her  companion  devised  a  curtain 
with  the  end  of  a  wrap,  and  the  ladies  found  protection,  if 
not  suffocation,  behind  it.  Many  ladies  provide  themselves 
with  books  and  try  to  read  or  study,  but  that  requires  an  ab- 
straction a  debutante  can  not  quite  command  under  the  novel 
circumstances.  But  were  the  ordeal  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  it  is,  the  women  would  gladly  go  through  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  saying  they  are  received  at  Victoria's  court." 


The  "  talking  "  quadrille  is  the  latest.  While  dancing,  an 
amusing  dialogue  should  be  kept  up  between  the  dancers,  in 
harmony  with  the  figures,  according  to  a  certain  social  au- 
thority. Of  course  to  accomplish  this  the  eight  must  have 
it  all  cut  and  dried  beforehand,  though  if  a  few  wits  could 
get  together  the  "  fun  "  can  become  a  ballet  impromptu,  or, 
as  some  one  suggests,  it  might  then  be  called  a  dancing  cha- 
rade. 


The  Vanderbilt  masked  ball,  writes  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  World,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Parisians  on  account  of  the  success  obtained  there  by  the 
young  Due  de  Morny,  with  his  court  dress  of  plum-colored 
velvet,  lined  with  silk  of  the  color  of  strawberry  juice.  The 
great  question  is  whether  the  young  duke,  on  his  return,  will 
bring  back  some  American  novelties  in  fashion,  or  whether 
he  vyill  remain,  as  hitherto,  faithful  to  the  chic  Anglais.  The 
Parisians  are  also  anxious  to  know  whether  the  following  is 
an  exact  description  of  fashionable  evening  dress  as  worn  by 
English  swells  in  1883  :  Tight-fitting  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers  coming  down  to  the  ankle  in  the  style  of  1830,  all 
of  blue  or  red  cloth  ;  silk  socks,  open  pumps,  armorial  bear- 
ings embroidered  on  the  linings  of  the  coat-tails.  A  well- 
informed  Parisian  journalist  has  published  the  above  as  au- 
thentic ;  but  nobody  believes  Paris  journalists,  not  even  the 
Parisians. 


Mrs.  Haweis,  who  is  nothing  if  not  artistic,  wore  at  the 
Queen's  last  drawing-room  a  train  of  antique  "  brooched 
satin"  in  opal-green  and  gold,  trimmed  with  Venetian  point 
lace  and  peacock  feathers,  with  petticoat  in  cream  moire 
antique,  front  covered  with  Venetian  point,  and  corsage 
trimmed  with  Turkish  embroidery  in  gold;  ornaments 
riviere  of  diamonds  with  pendant,  an  opal  carved  in  the  de- 
sign of  Venus  and  Cupid,  ear-rings,  and  stars  of  diamonds. 


The  coronation  of  the  Czar  will  bring  to  light  some  curi- 
ous and  ancient  works  of  art  that  are  seen  only  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  nucleus  of  the  Russian  regalia  is  Byzantine 
and  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Constantine  Monomachos  to  Kief,  in  n  14,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  the  Bishops  of  Mitylene 
and  of  Antioch.  Of  this  original  treasure,  first  used  at  the 
coronation  of  Vladimir  Vsevolodovitch,  the  grandson  of 
Saint  Vladimir,  several  portions  are  said  to  exist  still  unin- 
jured ;  in  particular,  a  jeweled  cross,  a  bowl  of  gold  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  and  the  imperial  coronet  of  the 
autocrats  of  Russia.     The  modern  regalia  of  Russia,  in  the 


The  annual  open-air  delirium  of  the  Parisians  has  begun 
writes  the  New  York  Sun's  French  correspondent.  The 
bourgeois  invites  you  to  come  and  spend  Sunday  in  his  six-by- 
nine  Italian  villa  at  Rueil  or  St.  Cloud,  a  kind  of  sardine  box 
with  a  zinc  roof,  a  belvedere  overlooking  the  railway  track,  a 
garden  devoid  of  verdure,  and  a  fountain  devoid  of  water. 
The  fishermen  are  thicker  than  ever  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  at  Asnieres,  Neuilly,  and  Joinville  the  boating 
men,  disguised  as  sailors  of  comic  opera,  and  singing  barca^ 
rolles  that  are  anything  but  Venetian,  are  once  more  braving 
the  dangers  of  that  fresh-water  navigation  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  canotage.  Speaking  generally,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  middle-class  Parisians,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  counter-jumpers,  and  the  little  milliners,  adore 
the  country,  provided  it  be  not  too  primitive — that  is  to  say, 
provided  there  be  within  hail  a  restaurant,  a  dancing-saloon, 
and  a  swing.  In  these  conditions  the  middle-class  Parisian 
considers  the  height  of  human  felicity  to  picnic  on  brown, 
well-trodden  grass,  and  his  joy  knows  no  bounds  if  a  few 
spiders  and  caterpillars  or  ants  spread  confusion  and  nerv- 
ous laughter  among  the  women  folks.  Of  course,  high-nosed 
people,  mashers,  society  people  in  short,  do  not  go  in  for 
such  vulgar  joys.  For  their  especial  benefit — at  least  so  the 
legend  runs — the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nicely  perfumed  with 
moss  rose  and  ylang-ylang,  is  taken  out  of  its  box  and 
set  up  each  morning,  and  packed  away  at  night  to  pre- 
serve it  from  harm.  It  is  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  in 
one  special  promenade,  the  Avenue  des  Acacias,  that  the 
real  Parisian  sees  the  spring  foliage,  for  it  would  be  a  social 
crime  to  be  seen  anywhere  but  in  this  one  avenue,  where 
dyed  and  painted  folks  go  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  admire  the 
polychrome  plaster  mask  of  Mademoiselle  X,  and  the  King 
Charles  spaniel  of  the  little  Baroness  Z.  The  Avenue  des 
Acacias  is  now  the  Rotten  Row  of  Paris. 

The  life  of  the  B&is  is  a  risumi  of  the  life  of  Paris.  After 
the  morning  watering,  about  seven  o'clock,  you  see  a  few 
officers  returning  hastily  to  their  barracks  ;  then  come  the 
horse  dealers,  watching  their  steppers  digesting  their  gin- 
ger ;  at  eight  o'clock  arrives  the  victoria  of  Jules  Calicot, 
proprietor  of  the  Four  Seasons  dry  goods  store.  Jules  Cali- 
cot lives  in  princely  style  at  Nanterre-sur-Seine,  and  his  two 
bay  mares,  Bookkeeper  and  Shop-walker,  spin  him  into 
town  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  without  turning  a  hair. 
"  Fine  tits,  are  they  not,  my  two  bays  ? "  Toward  nine 
o'clock  swarms  of  young  ladies  arrive  at  a  smart  gallop,  es- 
corted by  their  riding-masters.  Nothing  is  better  than  a 
morning  ride  to  drive  away  the  fatigues  of  last  night's  ball, 
and  to  brace  you  up  for  to-night's.  Mounted  on  heavy,  fat, 
well-fed  horses,  the  men  wearing  round  hats,  buckskin 
breeches  and  leggings,  the  women  with  half  chignons  and 
riding-habits  from  London,  the  battalion  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change arrives  gayly  and  noisily.  Then  follow  a  score  of 
women,  to  whom  the  men  nod  familiarly ;  men  mounted  on 
polo  ponies  and  clad  in  suits  made  by  Poole  of  London  ;  lit- 
tle pony  carts  of  varnished  wood,  mostly  occupied  by  little 
demi-mondaines,  and  so  on.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Avenue 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne  loungers  are  seated  on  the  chairs 
talking. 

"  I  come  here  every  morning.  It  reminds  me  of  life  at 
the  seaside." 

"  One  sees  all  Paris  go  by  between  two  whiffs  of  a  cigar, 
and  then  you  can  accept  a  lift  sometimes  in  one  of  their 
carts." 
"It's  dangerous,  the  cart." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  a  tip  ;  I  always  hold  her  sunshade,  and 
when  I  see  anybody  coming  that  I  know,  I  lower  the  sun- 
shade and  disappear  behind  it." 

Saturday  at  the  circus  is  a  great  night ;  the  monde  and  the 
demi-monde  vie  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their  toi- 
lettes ;  the  women  examine  each  other  curiously,  and  the 
men  are  troubled  by  a  divided  allegiance.  The  immense 
Hippodrome,  too,  with  its  ten  thousand  seats  and  its  arena, 
where  as  many  as  two  hundred  performers  are  often  seen  at 
once,  has  its  fashionable  nights,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  and 
here,  as  at  the  circus,  in  the  swell  seats  the  demi  monde  has 
its  favorite  corners.  Both  the  Hippodrome  and  the  circus  are 
patronized  by  the  first-rate  clubs.  It  is  considered  the  chic 
thing  to  admire  nothing  but  "  high  school,"  and  for  the  mo- 
ment the  lady  who  receives  all  this  admiration,  for  want  of 
a  rival,  is  Mademoiselle  Elisa  of  Vienna,  the  friend  of  that 
notable  horsewoman,  the  Empress  of  Austria. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  faithful  arrive  each  night,  clubmen, 
shining  lights  of  a  decadent  aristocracy,  celebrities  of  the 
Bourse,  journalists,  painters,  and  men  of  abundant  leisure. 
Their  functions  are  simple,  and  consist  merely  in  lounging 
and  smoking  cigarettes  until  Mademoiselle  Elisa's  horse  ap- 
pears, saddled  and  led  by  a  groom.  Then  they  group  them- 
selves round  the  animal  and  criticise  his  form.  Mademoi- 
selle Elisa  issues  from  the  door  leading  to  the  dressing- 
rooms,  and  walks  trippingly  forward,  holding  her  amazone 
flung  over  her  arm,  and  in  one  hand  her  whip.  There  is  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  ;  eyes  of  admiration  are  fixed  upon 
her  ;  the  connoisseurs  stand  aside  respectfully,  and  make  a 
passage ;  one  or  two  privileged  beings  salute  the  lady. 
Mademoiselle  Elisa's  face  is  suffused  with  a  genial  smile, 
which  the  admirers  share  amicably  among  themselves,  with- 
out jealousy,  without  greed.  Mademoiselle  Elisa  has  a 
broad  face,  and  her  smile  is  large  and  ample  enough  to  go 
round.  She  is  in  the  saddle,  radiant  and  graceful.  The  or- 
chestra strikes  up,  the  barrier  is  flung  open,  and  between  a 
double  line  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  horsewoman  makes 
her  entry.  The  lines  are  then  broken,  and  the  admirers 
crowd  around  the  barrier.  They  can  not  see  the  perform- 
ance so  well  as  if  they  were  seated  comfortably  among  the 
audience,  but  the  grand  chic  requires  them  to  be  at  the  bar- 
rier and  to  reform  their  lines  when  the  horsewoman  returns, 
and  to  applaud  with  a  double  row  of  uplifted  hands  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  brim  of  their  hat.  That  is  all.  Then 
they  go  away  contented  and  return  to  their  club,  where  they 
maintain  with  evident  satisfaction  that  Elisa  was  in  splendid 
form  to-night,  and  that  she  has  more  science  and  more  love 
for  a  horse   than  poor  little  Loisset   had,  though,  perhaps, 


midst  of  which  the  beauty  of  these  barbaric  objects  will  be  I  Loisset  was  more  classical  and  elegant  in  the  pure'lv 
lost,  is  said  to  possess  no  great  artistic  value.  |  style. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  first-night  regulars  were  in  a  sad  quandary  on 
Monday.  An  inherent  but  perhaps  unconscious  cour- 
tesy prompted  them  to  give  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  a 
welcome,  while  a  devouring  curiosity  led  them  to  wish 
to  see  Modjeska's  Rosalind.  The  consequence  was 
a  division  of  them,  and  the  batch  at  the  Baldwin 
wondered  uneasily  whether  they  had  gone  to  the  right 
place,  and  the  batch  at  the  California  wished  they 
could  be  at  two  places  at  once,  for  first-nighting  soon 
becomes  a  confirmed  habit. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar actor  who  ever  played  in  California,  and  his  first 
Dight  is  always  a  brilliant  one.  His  play,  too,  was  a 
very  considerable  attraction— a  far  greater  one  than 
when  he  played  it  here  during  his  last  engagement. 
For  its  author,  although  even  then  a  distinguished 
man,  was  not  riding,  as  now,  upon  the  very  crest  of 
the  wave  of  popularity,  as  the  first  and  best  of  Amer- 
ican story-tellers,  With  the  rolling  years  Howells 
has  taken  his  place  more  assuredly  in  the  niche  in 
which  he  belongs.  He  is  the  apostle  of  modern  real- 
ism, and,  by  the  light  of  his  later  works,  his  play  of 
"Yorick's  Love"  becomes  less  and  less  an  artistic 
success. 

Looked  upon  simply  in  the  abstract,  it  is  a  touch- 
ing story,  full  of  very  human  interests,  passions,  and 
weaknesses ,  but  the  writer  is  upon  unfamiliar  ground. 
It  is  not  written  with  his  usual  flowing  style.  It  is 
clogged,  not  only  by  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar  form  of 
speech,  but  by  an  obtrusive  modernness  in  tricks  and 
turns  of  thought  and  phrase.  This  readiest  of  writers 
has  not  been  able  to  put  himself  back  three  hundred 
years.  The  play  is  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  but 
there  is  no  flavor  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  it.  It 
should  be  a  genre  picture  of  the  times  whereof  it  tells, 
whereas  it  could  easily  be  set  forward  two  hundred 
years  or  more,  and  very  little  change  madein  its  text. 
Yet  this  same  text  is  rich,  strong,  poetical.  Shreds  of 
moral  philosophy  are  strung  upon  the  lines  here  and 
there,  giving  an  almost  Shakespearean  character  to 
parts  of  it 

Old  Gregory,  in  the  garden,  and  Mistress  Dorothy, 
in  their  brief  comedy  scene,  have  quite  a  smack  of 
this.  Indeed,  Miss  Plunkett's  conscientious  and  real- 
ly unctuous  little  bit  of  comedy  makes  her  to  stand 
out  quite  in  relief  as  a  Shakespearean  soubretie.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  this  little  scene  is  the  one  lKting  of 
the  gloom  in  a  prevailing  atmosphere  murky  with 
jealousy,  suspicion,  ill-placed  love,  and  deadly  ven- 
geance, commends  it  with  peculiar  favor. 

It  is  one  ot  the  faults  oi  the  play  that  everything  is 
full-fledged  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  fir->t  act. 
We  do  not  see  the  growing  love  of  Alice  and  Ed- 
mund. We  do  not  find  them  drifting  into  danger. 
They  have  passed  the  brink  of  confession.  Every 
one  is  wrought  up  to  the  intensest  degree  from  the 
start.  Considering  this,  it  is  marvelous  that  the  in- 
terest is  so  well  sustained  through  the  succeeding 
acts. 

Yorick — a  curious  fancy  this,  to  dig  Shakespeare's 
buried  jester  out  of  his  grave,  where,  indeed,  he  has 
never  been  allowed  to  rest,  poor  lellow  ! — for  his  skuli 
has  been  tumbling  out  of  it  these  three  hundred  years 
for  many  succeeding  Hamlets — Yorick's  frenzy  in  the 
first  act  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  more  than  professional 
ambition  ;  but  in  the  profession  there  is  no  ambi- 
tion more  boundless  than  that  of  the  comedian 
yearning  to  play  an  heroic  part.  Mr.  Barrett  plays 
this  scene  at  very  high  pressure  ;  but  none  too  high, 
for  the  situation  would  have  fallen  very  flat  if  he  had 
not.  But  the  real  business  of  the  play,  and  the  best 
ot  it,  comes  in  the  next  act.  There  is  a  faint  sugges- 
tion of  "  Othello"  in  it  all.  Yorick,  the  fond  and 
secure  husband,  is  slow  to  move  to  jealousy,  but,  be- 
ing moved,  is  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  mighty  doubt. 
Walton,  the  poisoner  of  his  mind's  peace,  is  moved 
by  professional  jealousy,  and  instils  the  doubt  so 
slowly  that  Yorick  is  wrought  up  by  degrees  to  a 
frenzy  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Barrett's  legitimate  training  stands  him  in 
good  stead  in  this  modern-writ  tragedy.  It  is 
Othello,  newly  placed,  playing  with  all  his  familiar 
strength  and  fervor,  if  that  may  be  called  fervor 
which  in  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  is  so  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  fervor  of  other  actors.  He  is  an  artist 
of  most  admirable  and  thorough  training.  His  elo- 
cution is  faultless.  He  makes  every  point  that  he 
intends  to  with  a  calmness  and  a  surety  which  are 
unfailing  ;  yet  he  never  carries  an  audience  away 
with  a  whirlwind  of  passion.  They  will  applaud  to 
the  echo,  and  say  with  cool,  critical  satisfaction  : 
"  How  wonderfully  well  that  was  done." 

For  all  his  impassivity,  there  must  be  a  strong 
magnetism  in  this  actor,  for  by  some  curious  balance 
h&  both  satisfies  the  studious  and  critical  and  de- 


lights the  unlearned.  He  is  a  greater  favorite  in 
Boston,  the  Athens  of  the  East,  and  Colorado,  the 
youngling  of  the  West,  than  in  all  the  debatable 
ground  which  lies  between. 

The  work  of  his  hand  is  very  pleasantly  evident  in 
all  around  him.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
he  has  not  brought  with  him  a  company  of  superla- 
tive merit,  unless,  perhaps,  Mr.  Louis  James,  who, 
in  the  week's  bill  is  obscured  in  a  small  part  ;  but 
they  all  work  so  harmoniously  that  the  accord  is  a 
treat.  The  play  has  been  very  handsomely  mounted 
and  very  carefully  costumed,  with  a  richness  and  ele- 
gance which  would  make  the  actors  of  the  old  Globe 
Theatre  of  Shakespeare's  day,  stare  incredulously, 
could  they  rise  from  their  long-sunken,  obscure 
graves.  Rosalind  says,  in  her  epilogue  :  "  If  I  were 
a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards 
that  pleased  me,"  alluding  to  the  custom  of  Shake- 
speare's day  of  women's  parts  being  played  by  boys. 
But  Mr.  Howells  has  given  to  Yorick  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife  to  make  the  story.  Miss  Marie  Wain- 
wright,  who  plays  the  part,  is  a  very  light  actress, 
but  she  is  a  graceful  woman  with  a  pretty  face,  whose 
beauty  she  constantly  mars  by  grimaces,  and  who 
actually  terrifies  the  audience  at  frequent  intervals  by 
rolling  the  pupils  up  into  her  head  and  leaving  the 
whites  of  her  eyes  exposed  for  a  most  unconscionable 
time. 

Mr.  Skinner,  the  Edmund  of  the  cast,  is  a  fair 
enough  actor  for  the  part.  He  has  an  unpleasant 
facial  expression,  which  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  a  properly  disposed  mustache.  He  has  caught 
the  echo  of  Charles  Thome's  "  My  God,"  and  says 
it  under  his  breath  with  quite  Thorne-like  frequency. 
However,  he  plays  with  earnestness  and  fidelity 
Mr.  Moseby,  the  Walton  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
Iago  of  the  play,  falls  into  the  general  line  of  accep- 
tability, but  is  perhaps  more  radically  modern  in  his 
Elizabethan  dress  than  any  of  the  others,  and  says 
"  tut,  tut !  "  with  a  deliberateness  which  is  funny. 

Altogether,  in  "Yorick's  Love,"  despite  a  certain 
strain  which  an  admirer  of  Howells  feels  in  the  writ 
ing  and  the  unrelieved  tension  of  the  tragedy,  the 
interest  is  vivid  and  strong.  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
which  follows  it  next  week,  bears  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  it.  It  will  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
Mr.  Barrett's  engagement  that  we  shall  have  good 
plays,  which  yet  lie  out  of  the  much-beaten  track. 
By  the  way,  are  we  not  to  have  the  beautiful  "Man 
o'  Airlie"? 

Play-goers  have  seldom  experienced  a  more  biting 
disappointment  than  in  "As  You  Like  It, "  this  week. 
Pampered  public  that  we  are,  we  have  had  this  lovely 
sylvan  comedy  given  to  us  so  many  times  in- a  manner 
something  very  near  lo  perlection  that  every  flaw  in 
it  gives  us  a  pang.  Every  one  looked  forward  with 
unequivocal  delight  to  Modjeska's  Rosalind.  She  is 
an  artist  of  such  surpassing  grace  and  finish,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  this  beau- 
tiful character  so  thoroughly  con  amore,  that  expecta- 
tion ran  high.  I  think  every  practiced  play-goer  has 
an  infatuation  for  this  comedy.  Shakespeare,  in  any 
case,  is  like  classical  mubic — the  spell  grows  with  fre- 
quent hearing  ;  and  the  theatre-goer  will  follow  up 
your  Hamlets  and  your  Rosalinds  as  fast  as  the  stage 
lurnishes  them— and  heaven  knows  that  is  often 
enough  !  Every  woman  upon  the  stage,  be  she  trag- 
edienne, comedienne,  or  emotional,  has  a  wish  to 
play  Rosalind.  Clara  Morris,  almost  alone,  has  re- 
sisted the  infatuation  ;  but  she  is  turning  to  Shake- 
speare, and  she  may  come  to  it  yet. 

Modjeska  has  so  long,  so  ardently,  and  so  truly 
loved  the  works  of  the  master  bard,  that  one  finds 
one's  self  unconsciously  wishing  she  might  succeed, 
even  against  the  odds.  As  a  matter  of  course,  her 
conception  of  it  is  a  graceiul  and  refined  one.  Rosa- 
lind is  not  a  hoiden,  but  a  lovely  woman,  driven  by 
stress  of  fortune  lo  protect  herself,  with  doublet  and 
hose  ;  and  she  loses  none  of  her  gentleness  and 
sweetness  in  her  strange  garb.  In  fact,  Modjeska, 
unlike  all  other  Rosalinds,  remains  a  woman  still 
while  among  those  who  know  her,  and  only  assumes 
the  swagger  when  necessity  arrives.  She  has  a  little 
new  "  business,"  as  the  lingo  hath  it,  which  one  nat- 
urally expects  of  her,  and  one  or  two  charming  little 
touches  in  her  scenes  with  Orlando.  But,  lake  it 
altogether,  alas  !  alas  ! 

The  language  handicaps  her  terribly.  There  are 
subtle  interpretations  which  escape  her.  In  comedy 
the  voice  is  naturally  raised  higher  and  the  words  are 
spoken  more  quickly  than  in  the  serious  drama.  This 
has  the  effect  to  thicken  her  accent  to  a  distressing 
degree,  and  only  those  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  text  can  possibly  understand  what  she  says. 
Her  raillery  loses  its  spirit,  her  wit  its  point,  her  phi- 
losophy its  pungency.  The  strain  upon  the  ear  limits 
the  enjoyment  of  the  understanding,  and  one  goes 
away  bitterly  disappointed.  She  is  a  pretty  picture 
to  look  upon,  for  her  costumes  are  artistic  studies, 
every  one  of  them.  Also,  although  Modjeska  finds 
her  Waterloo  in  our  English  Rosalind,  she  is  sure  to 
give  you  some  pretty  thought  to  carry  away  with  you. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  could  so  beautifully 
express  filial  love  and  respect  in  a  gesture  as  Modjes- 
ka. Long  ago  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in 
her  Ophelia,  and,  if  you  want  to  see  a  salute  full  of 
grace  and  sentiment,  look  upon  Modjeska  in  the  lit- 
tle moment  in  which  she  makes  herself  known  to  the 
banished  duke  as  his  daughter. 

If  Modjeska  did  not  satisfy  as  Rosalind,  what  is  to 


be  said  of  that  awful  band  of  people  among  whom 
she  was  set? 

Mr.  Barrymore's  Orlando  is  a  very  lifeless  and  col- 
orless performance.  People  who  profess  to  know  say 
that  Mr.  Barrymore  wrestles  very  well.  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  effect  of  his  triumph  in  the  struggle  is 
rather  peculiar,  for  the  brawny  Muldoon,  when  he 
uncovers,  looks  as  if  he  could  tie  Mr.  Barrymore  up 
into  a  true  lover's  knot  and  throw  him  up  through  the 
cupola  of  the  Baldwin,  without  stopping  to  take  an 
extra  breath.  Possibly  Mr.  Barrymore's  exhaustion 
after  this  struggle  accounts  for  his  consequent  listless- 
ness.  Possibly,  also,  he  is  depressed  by  those  singu- 
larly unbecoming,  badly  slashed— I  don't  know  what 
to  call  them — trunks,  trowsers,  leggings,  what  you 
will ;  they  would  weigh  down  a  Muldoon  into  melan- 
choly. Miss  Georgia  Drew  plays  Celia  very  pleas- 
antly, but  she  also  disfigures  herself  with  a  perfect 
fright  of  a  costume  as  Aliena. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  George  Osborne,  as  Adam,  they  are  the 
most  outrageously  inefficient  lot  of  people  that  ever 
attempted  this  Arcadian  comedy.  Yet  one  more  ex- 
ception. Mr.  Owens  as  Touchstone.  He  has  not 
the  cackle  and  the  falsetto  of  the  traditional  clown, 
but  he  reads  the  fool's  lines  excellently  well.  He 
finds  the  meat  in  them,  and  there  is  much  of  it  to  be 
found.  The  wise  saws  of  Touchstone  we  all  quote 
more  frequently  than  we  realize. 

"  Frou-Frou,"  by  many  considered  Madame  Mod- 
jeska's best  role,  is  underlined  for  next  week. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  long-promised, 
much-talked- of  comedy  company,  appears  at  last.  A 
plaint  has  risen  all  over  the  land  concerning  the  qual- 
ity of  combination  material,  in  these  terrible  later 
years  of  the  combination  reign  ;  but  the  Wyndhams 
claim  to  be  the  very  ultima  thuh  of  combinations, 
as  even,  as  finished,  and  as  smooth  as  choice  Lyons 
satin.     Nous  verrons.  Betsy  B. 


The  Wyndham  Comedy  Company  opens  at  the 
Bush  Street  next  Monday  evening  in  "Brighton,"  an 
English  version  of  Bronson  Howard's  "  Saratoga, 
The  names  of  the  company  are  as  follows  :  Charles 
Wyndham,  William  Blakeley,  George  Giddens, 
Hamilton  Astley,  Rose  Saker,  Miss  Norreys,  Mary 
Rorke,  W.  H.  Day,  Horatio  Saker,  H.  R.  Teesdale, 
F.  G.  Richards,  Florence  Chalgrove,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Phelps.  In  addition  to  "Brighton,"  the  re- 
pertoire includes  the  following  plays:  "  The  Great 
Divorce  Case,"  "Fourteen  Days,"  and  the  great 
London  success,  "Where's  the  Cat?"  There  are 
also  two  farces  which  they  may  play  :  "  Ruth's  Ro 
mance"  and  "  Withered  Leaves."  This  company 
has  been  most  successful  in  its  American  tour,  and 
the  members  have  received  seme  social  attentions  as 
well.  President  Arthur  received  them  while  in  Wash- 
ington, and  at  Boston  recently  Governor  Ben  Eutler 
tendered  Mr.  Wyndham  a  reception,  in  honor  of  his 
services  during  our  civil  war.  The  reception  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  company.  It  is  probable  that  they 
will  open  to  a  brilliant  audience.  Mr.  Horatio  Saker 
is  the  stage  manager.  The  advance  agent  is  that 
ubiquitous  dramatic  pilgrim,  Marcus  Mayer.  Mr. 
Mayer  has  not  severed  his  connection  with  Abbey  ; 
he  is  here  merely  as  a  "flyer." 


Mr.  Alexander  Von  H  uhn,  city  editor  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  German  Danokrat,  is  about  to  be  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Eugenie  Ormay,  late  a  member  of 
the  German  troupe  playing  at  the  California.  Miss 
Ormay  is  most  accomplished,  musically  and  linguist- 
ically, and  is  a  very  charming  lady.  Mr,  Von  Huhn 
is  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  foreign  journalists,  and 
is  much  liked  among  his  conlreres  of  the  press.  The 
young  couple  have  the  best  wishes  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends. 


The  wrestling-match  arranged  between  the  two  fa- 
mous athletes,  William  Muldoon,  of  New  York,  and 
Donald  Dinnie,  of  Scotland,  is  announced  to  take 
place  at  the  Pavilion  on  Wednesday  evening  next. 
It  is  said  that  the  match  will  be  "on  the  square,' 
and,  as  the  two  men  represent  different  nationalities 
and  different  schools  of  wrestling,  it  is  probably  true, 
In  any  event,  even  if  the  match  be  not  a  good  thing 
to  bet  on,  it  will  be  worth  seeing.  Wrestling  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  athletic  sports,  and  there  is  nothing 
brutal  about  it. 


The  subscribers'  boxes  lo  the  Thomas  Festival  were 
awarded  by  lot  at  the  parlors  of  the  California  Bank, 
Monday  afternoon.  Those  present  expressed  them- 
selves as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment.  On  Monday  will  commence  the 
assignment  of  seats  to  subscribers.  Each  of  the  mu- 
sic  stores  having  a  section  of  the  house,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  the  disagreeable  crush  and  hurry  so 
often  experienced  on  .cuch  occasions.  On  Wednes- 
day the  public  sale  of  season  tickets  opens.  Persons 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
hearing  good  mu^ic  will  do  well  to  purchase  season 
tickets,  as  by  so  doing  they  make  a  saving  of  one- 
half.  It  is  also  understood  that  these  tickets  are 
transferable.  The  management  evidently  studies 
the  comfort  and  convenience  ol  the  public. 


Many  of  the  friends  of  Miss  Lulu  Joran  assembled 
at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  to 
hear  that  young  performer  for  the  first  time  in  public. 
She  displays  talent  and  good  execution,  and  received 
appreciative  applause.  The  numbers  included  a  wide 
range,  embracing  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  Sonata; 
Bach's  Gigue  in  G  major  and  Fugue  number  one  ; 
Chopin's  Rondeau,  op.  16 ;  and  Von  Weber's  F 
minor  concerto.  Miss  Joran's  two  young  sisters  also 
performed  on  the  piano,  but  their  performance  pos- 
sessed no  further  value  than  that  of  being  good  work 
from  children  of  such  early  years.  Madame  Le 
Hardi  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cogswell  gained  applause  in 
several  vocal  numbers. 


'*    -   ' 
MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Wednesday  evening  inaugurated  a  new  series  of 
the  invitation  concerts  Professor  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Blankart  have  been  giving  for  the  past  month  or  two 
at  their  residence,  922  Geary  Street.  There  was  an 
unu-uilly  large  audience,  and  written  programmes 
were  distributed.     The  ntunbers  were : 

I.  Kaisermarsch Wagner. 

Two  pianos,  eight  hands. 

2    (a)  Gondoliers Scharwenka. 

(<5)  Lied David. 

Violin  and  piano. 

3.  Ave  Maria. Liszt. 

Piano  solo. 

4.  Adagio  from  a  Concerto Golterman. 

'Cello,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

5.  (a)  Concerto  )  ™    , 
(i)  Romance  I  Zedc- 

Piano  solo, 

6.  Largo Beethoven. 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  "cello. 

7.  (a)  Nocturne  (No.  7) Chopin. 

(b)  Erindisi  Valse Alard. 

Violin,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

8.  (a)  Capriccio Mendelssohn. 

(6)  Etude Chopin. 

Piano  solos. 

9    Larghetto Spohr. 

Violin  and  piano. 
(a)  Zug  der  Frauen  zum  Munster  )      w 

(/•)  Einleitung  zum  Act  III.  from  Lohengrin  j  '  ■  wa«ner- 
Two  pianos,  eight  hands. 
For  the  Mendelssohn  Capriccio  and  Chopin 
Etude,  Mr.  Zech  substituted  an  Ariette  by  Schumann 
and  Kullak  etude.  In  the  eight-hand  music  the  per- 
formers were  Miss  Helen  Lake  and  Mr.  Z»ch  at  the 
first  piano,  and  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Krall  at  the  sec- 
ond. The  Scharwenka  Gondolierawas  smooth,  and 
nonchalant,  and  charming,  and  though  something 
certainly  ails  Professor  Blankart's  violin,  the  fault  is 
in  the  instrument  and  not  in  its  handling.  The  Ave 
Maria,  though  simple  and  built  on  but  few  notes, 
gives  an  admirable  opportunity  to  a  performer  who 
understands,  as  Mr.  Zech  does,  what  some  one  has 
called  the  dynamics  of  the  piano.  All  the  shades  be- 
tween pianissimo  and  strongest  forte  he  brings  out 
not  only  like  a  master  but  like  a  poet.  The  choral  is 
a  beautiful  surprise.  The  Chopin  Nocturne,  No.  7, 
is  the  "  churchly"  one,  where  the  second  movement 
sounds  as  if  it  should  be  played  on  the  organ.  Mrs. 
Blankart  accompanied  Professor  Blankart,  and  the 
arrangement  for  the  piano  and  violin  suited  this  Noc- 
turne better  than  many  others.  The  last  number  was 
very  brilliant,  the  favorite  introduction  to  the  third 
act  of  Lohengrin — the  reproduction  of  the  trumpet 
tremolo  by  rapidly  alternated  chords  being  peculiarly 
successful.  The  Beethoven  Largo  was  beautifully 
rendered.  All  the  playing  at  these  concerts,  by  the 
way,  is  reassuringly  true  ;  there  is  always  an  evidence 
of  study. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  music  to  be 
performed  to-day  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Fuchs  : 

1.  Grand  March  from  "Faust" Gounod. 

a.  Overture  from  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  " Brooks. 

3.  Waltz,   "My  Dream" Waldteufel. 

4.  Schottische,  "  Old  and  New  Times" Reed. 

5.  Potpourri  from  "The  Observer" Carl. 

6.  Cornet   Solo Levy. 

7.  Polka Strauss. 

8.  Waltz,  "Wine,  Women,  and  Song" Strauss. 

9.  Potpourri,  "  Ungarishes  Lustspiel" Bela. 

10.   Song  for  Cornet,  "  Be  Kind  to  All" Frankenfried. 

II.  Quadrille,  "  Student  Songs" Carl. 

i2.  Galop,  "  Waves  of  the  Ocean  " Wadsworth. 

Hereafter,  every  Saturday  a  similar  programme 
will  be  performed,  which  will  include  many  of  the 
gems  of  popular  as  well  as  the  more  classical  music. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  who  will  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  first  obtained 
musical  prominence  as  a  choir  singer  in  New  York. 
While  still  a  mere  child,  her  father,  who  had  himself 
a  taste  for  music,  discovered  her  talent  and  furnished 
her  teachers  for  its  cultivation.  Later  she  studied 
with  such  well-known  teachers  as  Errani,  Madame 
Rude^dorf,  and  Julius  Meyer,  and  during  a  brief  visit 
to  Mdan  had  the  benefit  o'  the  experience  of  such 
masters  of  the  vocal  art  as  Lamperti  and  San  Gio- 
vanni. For  some  years  she  scarcely  sang  outside  of 
New  York  churches.  Then  she  made  flying  concert 
tours  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and 
finally  ventured  across  the  continent  with  Gilmore,  in 
1876.  Every  one  will  remember  the  pleasant  and 
ladylike  little  personage  who  captured  the  town  by 
thf>  charm  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  by  ihe  sweetness 
of  her  voice  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  her  vocalism. 
Since  then  she  has  charmed  all  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe.  In  London,  the  Times  spoke  of  the  aston- 
ishing purity  and  ease  with  which  she  used  her  voice, 
and  her  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  airs  in  the 
modern  repertoire  of  music.  The  critics  of  Vienna 
praised  her  flute-like  notes,  and  remarked  the  ease 
with  which  her  superb  voice  executed  ah  the  forms  of 
ornament  known  to  vocal  scores.  The  newspapers 
of  Hamburg  placed  her  among  the  queens  of  song. 
In  Paris,  her  singing  at  the  Chatelet  and  Pasdeloup 
concerts  excited  a  furor  and  captured  the  critical 
journals,  Herr  Gumperte,  the  best  critic  in  Berlin, 
commended  her  "noble  and  sympathetic  voice"  and 
her  "really  extraordinary  technique."  In  Copen- 
hagen the  male  members  of  her  audience  waited  with 
uncovered  heads,  when  she  left  the  theatre  ;  while  in 
Stockholm,  enthusiastic  men  drew  her  carriage  from 
the  theatre  to  the  hotel  In  Spain  and  in  German 
cities,  her  triumphs  were  no  less  remarkable.  In 
lact,  her  tour  of  Europe  was  one  continued  series  of 
successes  that  became  almost  monotonous  in  the 
uniform  enthusiasm  of  her  audiences,  and  praise  ac- 
corded her  by  an  admiring  press.  The  reception 
Miss  Thursby  met  in  Europe  will  not.  perhaps,  make 
her  more  warmly  welcomed  in  San  Francisco,  but  her 
friends  here  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  verdict  they 
pronounced  on  her  abilities  has  been  so  warmly  in- 
dorsed abroad. 

The  grand  farewell  benefit  concert  tendered  to  Mr. 
Ben  Clark,  ihe  popular  tenor  singer,  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening,  -May  24th,  at  Piatt's  Hall. 
The  sale  ot  seats  has,  thus  far,  been  good,  and  all 
the  boxes  but  three  or  four  been  taken.  Among 
the  local  artists  who  have  volunteered  their  aid  are 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noble,  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Master  Nathan 
Landsberger,  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,  Professor  Joseph 
Roeckel,  and  the  double  male  quartet  from  the 
Bohemian  Club.  The  programme  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  among  its  principal  features  will  be 
the  "  Miserere  "  from  "11  Trovatore,"  sung  by  Mrs. 
Tippett  and  Mr.  Ben  Clark,  and  the  "  Cantique  de 
Noel,"  rendered  by  the  double  male  quartet,  accom- 
panied by  piano  and  organ. 

—  The  best  preparation  for  the  complexion 
known  is  Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


Under  the  Direction  ff 


THEODORE    T 

To  lie  held  .it  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

Ou  the  Evenings  of 

June  T I  h.  8th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  Afternoons  of  Jnne  9th  and  13th. 


SEVEN    GRAND    PROGRAMMES 

Embracins;  the  widest  ranje  of  composition  will  he  rend.-red  by  the  THEODORE  THOMAS  GRAND 
ORCHESTRA  OF  SIXTY  PERFORMERS,  in  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  soloists  : 

MISS  EMMA  C.  TJHTRSBY,  Soprano 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,  Mr.  Fred    Harvey,  Ton  r, 

Mrs.  Annie  HartdVgen,  Soprano,     Kir.  Franz  Hcmmer 'Z,  Basso, 

Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Contralto,       Mad»mc  Julie  Rive-King,  Solo  Pianist, 

And  the  Grand  Festival  Chorus, 

Of  FIVE  HUNDRED  VOICES,  organized   and   thoroughly  rehearsed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
DAVID  W.   LOR1NG. 

Tile  FaviUon  Building  remodeled  and  fitted  up  at  a  Cott  of  over  Fire  Thousand  Dollars. 


PRICES. 


Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $x,  $3,  $3,  according 
to  location. 

Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $3,  $4t  $5.  according  to 
location. 


Single  Season  Tickets,  reserved $12  50 

Double  Season  Tickets,  reserved 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six,  for  season 100  00 

Private  Boxes,  seating  eignt,  for  season . . 

Tht  Diagram  for  choice  of  seats  will  be  ooen  to  SUBSCRIBERS  at  the  music  stores  of  M.  Gray,  Sherman  & 
Clay,  and  Kohler  &  Chase,  MONDAY,  May  21st,  at  9  A.  m.,  and  continue  until  WEDNESDAY,  at  5  P.  M. 
B3T  Also,  at  White  House,  for  Boxes  only. 

The  public  sale  of  SEASON  TICKETS  will  bi?in  THURSDAY,  at  o  a.  m  ,  and  continue  until  noon  of  the 
following  SATURDAY.  The  sale  of  SINGLE  CONCERT  TICKETS  will  begin  MONDAY,  May  28th,  at 
9  A.  m.,  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  Concerts. 

i5T  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of  the  above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


CCLXXX.  —  Eul  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
May  20. 
Asparagui  Soup. 
Lobster  Salad. 
Veal  Cutlets,  with  Cream  Sauce. 
Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'Hfitel. 
Green  Peas.     Squash. 
Roast  Beef. 
Toma:o  Salad. 
Ice  Cream  and  Strawberics.     Cherries, 
Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel. — One  quart  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  cut  into  slices,  one  scant  pint  of  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  paisley,  tlrreeof  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper,  the  yelks  of  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoonfu  of  flour.     Mix  the  butter,  flour,  lemon  juice, 
parsley,  and  ■>  elks  of  eggs  together.     Season  the  potatoes 
with  salt  and  pepper.     Add  the  milk,  and  put  on  in   the 
double   boiler.     Cook  five  minutes  ;  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  cook  five  minutes  longer.     Stir  ollen. 


Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

In  another  y^ar  ihe  Pacific  Bank  will  be  of  *gc,  it 
havingjust  completed  its  tw-jntinh  year.  This  bark 
is  the  oldest  chartered  co-umercial  bank  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  can  herefore  with  justice  lay  claim 
to  the  name  of  "Pioneer."  Ii  has  been  an  eminent- 
ly successful  financial  concern.  During  a  whole  gen- 
eration its  course  has  been  one  of  undisturbed  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  and  it  is  regarded  to-day  as  one 
of  the  most  substantial  and  solid  institutions  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  reputation  has  been  well 
earned.  The  course  of  its  management  has  always 
been  conservative.  There  has  been  no  wavering 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  financial  cer- 
tainty and  security,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  hi  to- 
ry  of  the  Pacific  Bink  may  well  be  considered  a  pat- 
tern for  similar  institutions  to  imitate. 


—  W~AK  MUSCLES   AND  NERVES,  SLUGGISHNESS 

of  thought,   and   inactivity,  cured  by   ErowYs  Iron 
Bitters. 


—"Rough  on  Rats.-   Clears  out  rats  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed  -bugs,  ants,  vermi  n., chipmunks.  15c 


—  New  Otl  Stovr — Latest.  Best,  and  PRivr- 
tiest.     See  it,  at  Myers  &  Co.,  869  Market  Street. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
{Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5- 


— Wells'  "Rough  on  Corns."   15c.    Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


T 


HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Gustav  Froh.man Lessee. 

E,  R.  Roberts Manager. 

Saturday   Evening,    May   19th,    18S3,  last  performance  of 

MODJESKA 

As  ROSALIND  in  AS  YO     LIKE  IT,  supported  by 

M.   H.   BARRYMORE    as  ORLANDO,  and  the  entire 

company. 

Fred  Stinson  &  Jay  Rial Managers. 

The  Wrestling  Scene  in  the  First  Act  will  be  made  espe- 
cially interesting  and  realistic  by  Mr.  William  Muldoon, 
■the  Graco-Rnman  Ch  mpion  of  the  World,  assuming  the 
.part  of  Charles  the  Wrestler. 

Monday  Evening,  May  21st— FROU-FROU. 
Thursday  Evening,  May  24th— TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


—  The  Russian  River  Hotel,  at  Duncan's 
Mills,  Sonoma  County.  California,  is  now  open  for 
the  season.  Any  one  wishing  to  ascertain  rates  and 
general  particulars  may  apply  to  Messrs.  Queen  & 
Goode,  proprietors.  A  more  pleasurable  trip  than 
this  can  not  be  made.  In  the  vast  redwood  forests 
which  surround  the  hotel  are  to  be  found  the  best  of 
fishing  and  hunting,  while  boating  and  bathing  are 
to  be  had  near  at  hand. 


Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Vigor,  strength,  and  health,  all  found 
in  one  bottle  of  Brown's  Iron  Bi'ters. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Poilo'son's  New  Photographic 
G.Olery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


DLA  TT'S  HALL. 
■L  Thursday  Evening,  May  24, 1883. 

TESTIMONIAL    CONCERT 

Tendered  to 

BENJ.    CLARK, 

Assisted  by  the  following  well-known  artists  : 
Mrs.  A.  91.  Noble,  nee  Miss  Gertie  Garnett, 
Sirs.  J.  E.  Tippctt, 

Mrs.  Caraiichacl-Carr, 
Master  Xntban  Landsberger, 
Henry  Herman, 

S.  W.  Leach, 

Prof.  Joseph  Roeekel, 
Julius  Iliuricbs, 
And  a  DOUBLE  QUARTET  OF  MALE  VOICES. 

TICKETS,  including  reserved  seat ONE  DOLLAR. 

Tickets   may   be  obtained  and  seats  reserved   at  Messrs. 
Clay  &  Co's,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  22d  mst. 


DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

~^*^  Renovated  and  Re-decorated. 

M.  B.  Lhavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Hayman Associate  Manager 

The   Wyndham   Comedy   Season  commencing 
Mouduj,  .12 a y    81. 

Short    ^easori    of   the    distinguished    English    Comedian, 

MR.  CHAS.  WYM»UAM 

And  his   unrivaled   Comedy   Company   from  the  CRITE- 
RION THEATRE,  LONDON. 

Every  Evening  at  8:15,  and    Saturday   Matinee,    first   pro- 
duction in  this  city  of  the  London  Saratoga, 


BRIGHTON. 


Elab- 


To  be  presented  with  every  ?cene  new,  by  Voegtlin. 
orate  stage  garniture. 

Mr.  Horatio  Saker Stage  Manager. 

In   preparation,  the   new  comedy,    in  three  acts,  adapted 

from  the  French  of  M  M.  Gondmet  &  Bisson, 

by  H.  J.   Byron,  entitled 

FOURTEEN    DAYS. 

Seats  now  on  sale,  and  can  be  secured  six  days  in  ad- 
vance. Carriages  may  be  ordered  for  10:30.  Doors  open 
at  7:15.     Overture  at  8:15. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

HIKERS  aud  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


REMINGTON'S 
STANDARD 


WRITER. 


^L^'  Wyckoff,     Seaman    & 
ssiSiiW*^^  Benedict,  New  York. 

G.  G.  Wicksou  A  Co.  3  \ew  Montgomery  St.  S.  F. 


BUTTERIOn 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE, 
'-'    AGENCY  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 

J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 


Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  647  MAKKL'T  ST.  to  735  MARKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*■"■*■    m   Marble   and   Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
IT.  H.  McCOKMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


EUREKA  COTTOJf 

GARDEN  HOSE. 


Weighs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as   th-ee  ply  Rubber 

Hose,  and  stands  more  than  four  times  the  pressure.     Is  not 

injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  des  not  deteriorate 

with  age  when  laid  away,  same  as  Rubber  Hose.     Try  it. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Esciblislicil   1S54.) 

HAY    GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
3D  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


FINE 


s^TAILOPING» 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORINGS 

Cheapest   Hou.ce,   J.   S.    HAND'S,    314  Kearny  Street. 

TO  TAILORINGS 

JO      LJ  ■        r\    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 

.  O.   rlMINLJ,    314- KEARNY  ST. 


DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cat  Glass* 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
Comfortable 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail— Ladles',  $2.35;  Misses*.  $1.75. 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Abo,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters,  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  M.  OBER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  33G  Salter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Toilline  Investment 
Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The   assets  of  this   Company   are  over   $50,000,000  J 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $13,000,000. 
ALEX.  G.  II  -ITVES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Sansome  Street    San  Francisco. 


LI  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

LJURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  31  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOX    GARDENS.    MILLS,     MINES,     AND    FIRE 
DEPAB.TUENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCEA  AKD  RUBBER 

BSANLTACTCBLNG  COMJPAXY. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Ho»e,  (Competition,)  Suction  llo^c, 
steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire- Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  ElC<  tlO- 
Vi.lialc  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEM  suflering  from  Nervous  DeblUty,  Lost  Vital- 
rfy,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  frse.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


GHIRAR 


CHOCOLATI 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


AT 


BOOK  S^ 

(Telephone  Bfo< 

746    MARKET  WT. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


AT  THE   PLAY. 
Sketches  in  a  San  Francisco  Auditorium. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  come  in  on  a  free  ticket — 
a  deadhead.  He  sits  through  the  performance  with 
affected  weariness.  But  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  kicked  out.  This  is  his  first  free 
ticket,  and  he  will  henceforth  be  a  nuisance  to  man- 
ager and  actor — for  once  a  deadhead  always  a  dead- 
head. This  is  the  lady  who  never  sees  a  play  which 
she  will  say  she  likes,  and  always  finds  some  one  in 
the  cast  she  can't  bear,  and  finds  fault  with  this  or 
that,  and  turns  up  her  nose  during  the  whole  per- 
formance, and  makes  people  wonder  what  she  ever 
comes  to  the  theatre  for,  and  never  misses  a  new 
play,  and  can't  be  kept  away.  This  is  the  old  gen- 
tleman from  the  country,  all  alone  by  himself-  Told 
the  old  woman  that  he  was  going  down  the  bay  on 
biz,  but  really  down  for  a  week's  meek  fun  (perhaps  a 
delegate  to  the  Grand  Chamber  of  S.  D.  F.),  and  in- 
tends to  have  it.  He  gets  in  early,  and  before  the 
curtain  rises,  carefully  adjusts  his  spectacles,  unfolds 
the  programme,  and  has  a  glorious  time  reading  it 
through,  advertisements  and  all,  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  is  the  fiend  who  has  seen  the  play  once 
before,  and  who  tells  his  companion  all  about  it — 
tells  him  what  is  coming  just  before  it  comes,  in  a 
loud  voice,  to  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  all 
those  about  him,  who  wish  him  in  Jericho.  This  is 
the  person  who  imagines  himself  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  the  orchestra,  and  who  hums 
aloud,  from  time  to  time,  the  airs  they  are  playing. 
His  neighbors  feci  toward  this  fiend  just  as  they  do 
toward  the  one  previously  mentioned.  This  is  the 
man  who  can  never  realize  that  he  is  out  of  a  bar- 
room, and  who  expectorates  on  the  floor  at  regular 
intervals.     A  filthy  nuisance  ! 

This  is  the  girl  in  love  with  the  actor  who  plays  the 
hero.  She  wouldn't  own  it  for  the  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  thinks  that  if  she  could  only  "catch 
on "  to  such  a  man  for  life,  Paradise  could  take  a 
back  seat.  She  has  seven  or  eight  of  his  photographs 
hung  around  her  room.  She  is  dying  to  see  him  on 
the  street,  and  will  pass  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre 
on  every  possible  occasion.  She  is  wildly  interested 
in  all  bits  of  gossip  concerning  him,  and  will  faint 
when  she  finds  out,  as  she  will,  that  he-  is  married, 
and  has  several  children.  This  is  another  girl  who 
thinks  the  young  actor  too  handsome  for  words.  She 
is  not  in  love  with  him,  but  is  "stuck  after  "  him. 
There  is  no  virtuous  nonsense  about  her — she  is  not 
that  kind.  She  has  written  him  a  note  with  her  ad- 
dress, and  sent  him  a  bouquet,  and  they  will  meet — 
wife  and  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  may  be  remarked,  casually,  that  this  girl  wears  a 
Kate  Castleton  bonnet. 

These  are  three  early  and  undeveloped  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  know-it-all  stage  of  existence,  who  guy 
the  love-making  in  the  play,  and  who  affect  to  be  far 
beyond  and  above  that  weakness  of  human  nature, 
yet  any  one  of  them  could  be  twisted  like  thread 
around  the  finger-end  of  the  leading  lady,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  the  meanest,  homeliest,  scraggiest 
ballet-girl  in  the  troupe.  This  is  the  man  whose 
laughter,  once  started  by  the  low  comedian  of  the 
piece,  never  stops,  but  bursts  out  afresh  at  every  ap- 
pearing of  the  same  individual,  whether  he  is  funny 
or  not,  to  the  consternation  of  all  about  him,  to  which 
he  is  happily  indifferent.  He  is  from  Milpitas.  This 
is  ate-he-he  girl,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  her.  This 
girl  comes  in  in  a  magnificent  new  seal-skin  sacque, 
and  tits  down  with  it  on,  and  then,  after  the  curtain 
has  risen,  stands  up  in  her  seat,  and  takes  the  sacque 
off,  assisted  by  her  bashlul  and  annoyed  escort.  Act- 
ing under  instructions,  he  throws  it  back  on  the  seat, 
showing  off  the  quilted  lining.  She  is  the  girl  who 
has  obtained  that  article,  coveted  for  years,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  of  her. 

This  is  the  man  of  business,  who  takes  his  family 
to  "the  play,  and  begins  to  get  nervous  and  irritable 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  then  takes  out  his  watch  at 
intervals  of  three  minutes  to  see  what  time  it  is, 
and  closes  it  with  short,  sharp,  vicious  snaps,  most 
indicative  of  his  troubled  and  impatient  state  of  mind. 
For  with  him  the  world  is  upset  if  he  be  not  abed  by 
eleven — whereat,  for  the  rest  of  the  performance, 
he  growls  and  makes  it  pleasant  for  the  family.  He 
will  hurry  them  out  of  their  seats  and  rush  for  the 
first  street-car,  indifferent  to  their  longing  looks  into 
and  plain  hints  about  oysters  and  ice-cream  saloons. 
This  is  the  venerable  man  who  has  seen  all  the  plays, 
actors,  and  actresses  in  San  Francisco,  from  the  days 
of  '49  to  the  present  date,  and  who  to-day  can  not 
find  anything  to  compare  with  what  he  saw  thirty 
years  ago.  There  is  now  for  him  nothing  in  point  of 
genius  to  compare  with  what  he  then  saw,  and  he  is 
very  safe  in  pulling  his  dead-and-gone  notorieties 
upon  you,  for  there  is  no  chance  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  equaled,  exceeded,  or  fell  below  the  average 
of  the  present.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, and  all  '49-ers  stand  by  each  other's  stories  and 
yarns.  He  will  fill  you  up  with  how  they  used  to  do 
things  at  Maguire's  or  the  old  American  Theatre, 
etc.  ;  will  tell  you  a  story  or  two  about  Booth  when 
he  was  young,  and  be  sure  to  remark  "  what  a  great 
actor  Harry  Courtaine  was,  before  he  commenced 
drinking." 

This  is  the  man  who  goes  out  to  drink  at  every  in- 
termission and  comes  in  very  late,  and  who  sits  in 
the  middle  of  the  row,  and  for  whom  everybody  rises, 
but  not  to  do  him  honor.  He  is  alone,  and  from  Pet- 
aluma.  This  is  a  talking  pair — a  man  and  woman — 
who  converse  on  various  topics  during  the  perform- 
ance, and  being,  happily,  pachyderms  do  not  even 
care  whether  those  about  them  are  annoyed  or  not. 
This  party  of  two,  who  came  in  at  the  second  act  and 
occupy  their  reserved  seats,  are  on  a  "tear,"  and 
take  a  section  of  the  performance  as  a  part  of  their 
night's  work.  They  are  obviously  drunk,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  their  neighbors,  not  drunk  enough  to 
justify  their  ejection.  But  they  will  go  out  at  the  end 
of  the  act,  and  then  find  so  many  demands  on  their 
time  as  to  prevent  their  return.  This  is  the  man  who 
takes  a  seat  that  is  not  his,  refuses  to  leave  it  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  usher,  does  not  mind  see- 
ing the  rightful  owner  standing  in  the  aisle,  annoys 
everybody,  and  meekly  leaves  when  the  police  officer 
appears.  This  is  one  of  the  last  wearers  of  that 
atrocity — the  cart-wheel,  or  Gainsborough  hat.  To 
half  a  dozen  people  who  have  paid  to  see  the  play, 
she  is  a  total  eclipse  thereof,  the  totality  commencing 
at  eight  o'clock  p.  M.  and  ending  at  eleven  o'clock. 
These  people,  who,  scattered  around  in  dress-circle 
and  orchestra  and  evidently  strangers  to  each  other, 


still  rise  to  leave  before  the  performance  is  over — 
say  at  10:20  or  11:40  o'clock — with  remarkable  unan- 
imity and  precision  of  ensemble,  form  the  Oakland 
delegation.  They  are  the  unhappy  denizens  of  the 
burg  across  the  bay.  To  them  a  trip  to  the  theatre 
means  a  hasty,  gulped-down  dinner,  a  failure  to  see 
both  the  first  and  last  scenes  of  a  play,  and  a  tedious 
trip  homeward,  extending  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  To  the  rest  of  the  audience  they  are  an 
irritant,  for  they  spoil  the  appreciation  of  all  finales 
and  climaxes. 

This  is  a  critic.  He  is  seen  here  every  night.  He 
is  compelled  to  see  so  many  plays  that  his  mental 
stomach  is  apt  to  turn  sick  and  sour  at  the  sight  of 
one,  yet  a  mysterious  and  fatal  fascination  impels  him 
ever  to  the  theatre  and  to  this  .occupation.  To  the 
public  generally  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  his  opin- 
ions are  read  and  believed.  By  his  friends  and  club- 
fellows  they  are  ' '  coppered. ' '  This  to  him  is  a  matter 
of  great  joy.  R.  M. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1883. 


One  of  our  readers  requests  the  publication  of  the 
following  letter  from  Lord  Lytton,  concerning  the 
meaning  of  "  Aux  Italiens."  If  there  be  any  one 
who  does  not  understand  that  poem,  his  non-under- 
standing will  doubtless  be  furthered  by  reading  this 
letter : 

Knebworth,  Stevenage,  21  Sept.,  1881. 

Mr. ,  Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  about  "  Aux  Italiens."  The  at- 
tention you  have  given  to  my  little  poem  will,  I  feel 
sure,  enable  you  to  understand  that  what  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  verse  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  can  not 
more  efficiently  express  in  prose.  The  narrative  part 
of  this  poem  is  a  mere  vehicle  in  the  nature  of  an 
allegory,  if  you  will,  for  the  conveyance  of  an  idea; 
the  point  of  the  poem  is  not  in  the  reality  of  the  event 
it  relates  circumstantially,  but  in  the  reality  of  the 
moral  experience  it  records  figuratively.  Perhaps  I 
shall  best  explain  the  real  intention  of  the  poem  by 
describing  the  sentiment  which  suggested  its  compo- 
sition. It  has  probably  been  the  lot  of  many  men 
and  women  to  have  parted  in  early  life,  irrevocably, 
and  with  deeply  wounded  and  embittered  feelings, 
from  some  person  once  passionately  loved,  and  long 
passionately  missed.  The  pain  of  this  separation  is 
more  poignant  than  that  of  any  bereavement  caused 
by  actual  death.  The  sentence  which  Death  passes 
upon  life  is  really  irrevocable  ;  no  effort  on  the  part 
ot  the  sufferer  is  needed  to  enforce  it.  But  there  is 
a  sentence  we  have  deliberately  passed  upon  our- 
selves, and  all  that  made  life  precious  to  us.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  conflict  within  us,  in  which  the  victory 
of  the  will  is  resented  by  all  the  emotions  it  has  de- 
feated ;  and  it  leaves  in  the  heart  a  great  void,  in  life 
a  great  lassitude.  That  void  we  seek  to  fill  by  other 
affections,  other  interests  ;  but  the  effort  repeatedly 
fails,  and  is  followed  by  moments  of  profound  dejec- 
tion, impotence,  and  intolerable  craving  for  a  joy  re- 
nounced. In  suffering  a  wrong  which  pride  forbids 
the  sufferer  to  forgive,  he  has  lost  an  absorbing  in- 
terest which  memory  can  not  forget — a  passionately 
cherished  object  which  circumstance  can  not  replace 
— and  he  resents,  not  the  wrong  which  he  has  suf- 
fered, but  his  own  sense  of  it,  which  has  inflicted  on 
him  so  irreparable  a  loss.  Imagine  a  young  man — or 
woman — in  some  such  moment  as  this.  The  train  of 
life's  current  business,  or  dissipation,  or  frivolity, 
passes  before  the  imagination  like  a  funeral  proces- 
sion of  drunken  mutes,  in  which  the  self-bereaved 
lover  is  the  only  real  mourner.  He  would  efface,  if 
he  could,  the  bitter  epitaph  he  himself  has  written  on 
the  grave  he  carries  in  his  heart.  How  well  he  knows 
that  grave ;  how  wretchedly,  how  remorsefully,  his 
thought  has  haunted  it  for  years,  and  how  eagerly 
would  he  renounce  all  that  his  ambition  can  build 
above  it,  to  revive  for  a  single  moment  what  his  love 
has  buried  beneath  it  1 

A  day  later,  an  hour  later,  and  the  ghost  of  the 
past  will  have  been  laid  again  ;  but  if,  in  such  a 
moment  as  this,  the  door  could  open  and  the  sufferer 
suddenly  see  before  him,  seeking  forgiveness,  the  un- 
fortunate yet  unforgotten  one — the  buried  romance 
of  boyhood  restored  to  him  in  the  form  once  so  ten- 
derly cherished  and  long  so  cruelly  missed,  the  ex- 
pression never  found  in  other  eyes,  the  voice  never 
heard  on  other  lips— there  would  be  no  room,  and 
no  need  even, "for  forgiveness  in  the  complete  forget- 
fulness  of  wrong,  and  the  ineffable  solace  of  a  recov- 
ered felicity.  But  these  moments  are  transient  and 
unknown.  No  biography  records  them.  No  living 
object  of  a  buried  passion  or  romance  knows  how  to 
find  them  out,  or  when  to  take  advantage  of  them  ; 
and  the  reconcilements  they  fail  to  effect  in  real  life 
can  only  happen  in  some  such  fanciful  world  as  that 
to  which  my  little  poem  belongs. 

The  world  of  Fancy,  however,  is  a  world  of  possible 
impossibilities,  which  neither  require  nor  admit  of  ex- 
planation. To  explain  them  would  be  to  destroy 
them.  In  the  endeavor  to  give  circumstantial  form  to 
an  abstract  idea,  I  purposely  made  the  supposed  ex- 
ternal accompaniments  of  an  internal  event  as  mun- 
dane and  common-place  as  possible.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  more  abstract  the  subject  the  more  plas- 
tic should  be  the  form  of  the  poem.  What  it  de- 
scribes is  a  train  of  associations  started  by  a  strain  of 
music,  and  the  common  character  of  the  emotional 
experience  thus  described  suggested  the  familiar 
character  of  the  scenery  employed  for  the  illustration 
of  it  :  a  locality  familiar  to  all — a  common  social 
amusement — a  well-known  place  of  resort — a  popular 
opera,  and  a  popular  singer.  It  is  presumably  easier 
for  the  imagination  of  the  reader  or  the  audience  to 
feel  at  home  in  such  surroundings,  than  among  im- 
ages more  remote  from  every-day  life  which  poetry 
often  employs  for  the  illustration  of  sentiment. 

And  the  discussion  mentioned  in  your  letter  is  a 
proof,  I  hope,  that  this  method  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  narrative  sufficiently  life-like  to  suggest  a 
vague  curiosity  about  what  it  leaves  unexplained,  and 
a  disposition  to  reconcile  with  the  conditions  of  pos- 
sibility statements  which  are  only  true  in  so  far  as 
they  truthfully  state  in  figurative  terms  an  emotional 
experience  which  the  reader  either  has  felt,  or  recog- 
nizes as  one  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling,  under 
easily  conceivable  conditions. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Lytton. 

It  is  now  the  right  thing  in  Paris  for  every  one  to 
possess  a  souvenir  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  shape  of  a 
paper-weight  made  from  the  broken  marble  found 
among  its  ruins.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  an 
ingenious  journalist,  and  It  took  tremendously. 


That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing. 
They  don't  know  just  what 
is  the  matter,  but  they  have 
a  combination  of  pains  and 
aches,  and  each  month  they 
grow  worse. 

The  only  sure  remedy 
yet  found  is  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  this  by  rapid 
and  thorough  assimilation 
with  the  blood  purifies  and 
enriches  it,  and  rich,  strong 
blood  flowing  to  every  part 
of  the  system  repairs  the 
wasted  tissues,  drives  out 
disease  and  gives  health  and 
strength. 

This  is  why  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  will  cure 
kidney  and  liver  diseases, 
consumption,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  mala- 
ria, intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

Mr.  Simon  Blanchard,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Hayesville,  Meade 
county, Kentucky, says  :  "My  wife 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and 
her  constitution  was  all  broken 
down  and  she  was  unable  to  work. 
She  was  advised  to  use  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  found  it  to  work  like  a 
charm.  We  would  not  now  be  with- 
out it  for  any  consideration,  as  we 
consider  it  the  best  tonic  in  the 
world." 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  not  a  drink  and  does  not 
contain  whiskey.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  Iron 
that  causes  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. Get  the  genuine. 
Don't  be  imposed  on  with 
imitations. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lajj  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


©unpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janes 

tlA  natural  laxative,  superiorto  all  others" 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc. 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

645  and  617  Market  Street. 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 

HOT    SALT    WATER 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

OPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


The  drives  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  fishing  in  he 
bay  and  the  rivers  is  very  good.  Unsurpassed  play-grounds 
for  children,  including  swings,  sand-boxes,  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  etc,  ALL  FREE. 


GBLROY  HOT  SPRINGS. 

An  Old  Favorite  under  New  Man- 
agement. 

BOOP  AjTENJJAXT,  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Thes  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  NOW  OPEN  FOR 
THE  SEASON.  23T  A  complete  renovation  has  been 
made  throughout,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  de- 
lightful order.  RATES  STRICTLY  REASONABLE 
TO  ALL.  P.  0.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and  Tel.  offices  on  the  prem- 
ises. Take  the  10:40  train  (daily)  from  depot  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sts.,  to  Gilroy,  thence  by  stage  to  Springs, 
12  miles. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

...  .ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  addition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

M'JI.  FOKMTEI,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COl'XTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi 
ority  of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Worth*  ot  San  rrancisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure- seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  withTelegraphat  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2  ;  per  week,  $10  to  S14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  altcmoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  JD.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

l>r.  C.  M.  BA'ift>,  I'ropiletor. 


-ETNA 
HOT   MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW   OPEN. 

SituaLed  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.     These  waters   closely   resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 
Board  and  Baths,  #10  per  week. 

The  ^Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at 5:30 
P.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

**■  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited-  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


AIRBANKS'  SCALES 


THE    ONLY 

STANDARD 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

401  market  Street,       ...      ■      San  Francisco. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C>  Jbt  Rt  !&• 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,   April  SO,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


DESTINATION. 


S.OO  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.   M. 

*4-30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4.oO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

"4.30  P.  M. 

J8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
7.30  A,  M. 

*5.oo  p.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

7.3O  A.  M, 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M, 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*8.oo  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
7.3a  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

"4.30  P.    M. 

*4-oo  p.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
JlO.OOA.M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8  OO  A   M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  p.  h. 
*4-3o  P.  m. 

3.30  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 
"4.30  P.  M. 


.Antiochand  Martinez. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . , 

landEast J  Emigrant. 

Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

.  Stockton  )  via  Martine2 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing. 

"      (JSundayonly. 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno.. 


2.40  P.   M. 

*I?-40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.  IO  A.  M. 

.  M. 


).  10 


<  A.  M. 
)  P.  M. 


Marysville  and  Chico.. 
Niles  and  Hay  wards . . . 


}  Express 


Emigrant 

via  Marysville 
via  Woodland. 


Ogden  and 

East 

Red  Bluff 
and  Tehama  J 

Redding 

Sacramento  )  v)a  Livermore. 

and   Colfax,  1  «a  Bemcia 

'  )  via  Benicia 

Sacram  ento,  via  Benicia 

Sacramento   River  Steamers.. 
San  Jose 


-Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City 
-Woodland   ""' 


(JSundaysonly). 


10. 1 
7.40 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"lO.IO  A.  SI. 
ill.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5-4°  P-  M. 

*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  K. 

9.4O  A.  M. 
"8.40 A.  M. 
II.  IO  A,  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*7-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M, 
*IO.IO  A. M. 
*6. OO  A.  M. 
^3.40  P.  M. 

t3-40  p.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
7.40  P.  M, 
2.40  P.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

"12.40  P.  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 
II-IO  A.  M. 

*7-4o  p.  m. 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1883, 


AND   UNTIL 
FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San   Fran- 
iiscoFassen^er  Depot   (Townsend   Street,    between  Thud 
streets)  as  follows: 


and  Fourth  i 


S.    F. 


DESTINATION. 


S.  F. 


0.30  A.  M. 

to.  30  A.  m. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  p.  m. 
4.25  P.  M. 
*5-i5  p-  «• 

6.30  P,   M. 

In. 45  p.  M. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
Menlo  Park 


0.30  a.  m. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M, 

4-35  P-  M. 


*« 


i  A.  M. 


Train,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m-  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leavingat  9.30  A.M.  should   meet   Pacific    Express   from 

El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


1  s 

I  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 

J 


.Principal  Way  Stations.. 


I  Gilroy,   Pojaro,    Castrovillc,  ) 
...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  ] 


6.40  A.  M. 
*8.io  A.  M. 
9.03  a.  v. 

10.02    A,   W. 

*3-36  ?.  M. 
t4-59   P-  M. 

6  00  P.  M. 
t7-5o  p.  M. 
18.15    t-.  m. 

9  03  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
^.36   P. 

6. 00  P. 

ta.is  ■•■ 


.30; 


■[  -.Holl 


ister  and  TresPinos. 


IO.40  A.  M 
"3.30  P.  M. 


(  W'atsonville,    Camp  Goodall, 
<  Aptos.New  Eri^hton.Soque" 
(.(CampCapilolaJ&Santa  Cri 
I  . .  Soledad  and  way  stations . 


Jail,  )  . 
-ru2  ) 


\7-l°i 


)..  Monterey  and  Santa  Cru*.. 

I (Sunday  Excursion) ]"    *8,43  p- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only. 
urdays  only.    . 


{Theatre  train  Sat- 


1.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00, 


7-3°, 


'8.30, 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.co,  '0.30,  7.00,  7.3c 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,    10.00,  10.30,    1 

I.OO,    I.30,  2  OO,   2.3O,   3.OO,    3.30. 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  oc 
To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.yt,    '7.00,  "^30,    *8.oo, 

"8.30,  *3-30,  '4.00,  "'4. 30,  *5.oo,  ^5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00' 
To  FRUIT  VALli  (via  Alameda)  —  "9.30,  6.30,    in.oo, 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,   *6.3o,    7.00, 

9.00,9.30,  io.oo.  tio-30,  11.00,  in. 31 

ti. 30,   2.00,    3.00,  ^30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30^ 

7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— -6.00,   "6.30,    7.00,  *7.3°,  S.oo,  *8.3o, 

9.00,  19.30,   10.00,  1 10.30,  n.oo,  in. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
"8.30,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30, 
5-oo    5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00, 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE-6.20,   *6.5c,    "7-20,    *7.50j  *8-2o, 

*8.5o,    '9.20,    *io.2i,    *4.zo.    *4.5o;   *5-20,    "5.50,    *6.20, 

From  FRUIT* VALE  (via  Alameda)-^.  15,  '5.45,  t6.45 
9-15.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND-*5.27,  *5.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7-57.8,27,  8. 57,  9,27,  9.57,  10.27,  10.57,  11-27.  "-57! 
12,27,  12.57    1-27.  1-57,  2.27,  2-57.  3-27.  3-57,  4-27,    4-57, 

„  5.27,  5.57,  6.27,  0.57,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAN  D— "5.36,  *6.o6, 6. 36,  7. 06, 
7.36,  8.06,  8,36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36,' 
12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2,o6,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.c6,  g.r 6,  10.06,  11.06 

From  ALAMEDA  — "5.22,  "5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  "7-22,  752 

8.22,8.52,9.22,  9.52,  ilO.22,   IO,52,   ill. 22,   11,52,  II2.22, 

12.52,  Ji. 22,  1.52,   2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,   5.22,5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  S.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKLLEY--5.I5,  *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5l  7l45, 
8,»5.  8.45,  i9-i5,  9.45,  iio.15,  10.45,  in. 15,  n.45,  12.45, 
1-45.   a-45,3-45,  4-15,    4-45.    5-i5,  5-45,  6.15,   6.45,    7.45, 
8-45,  9-45,  10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 
8-45,    I9.I5,    9-45.    i°-45.   {12.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3.45,' 4.45^ 
5-15,5-45   'o.is,  6  45,  '7.-15- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10  40  a  m  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  SantaCla:a,  which  connect  with 
0.30  a.  m.  tram. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50-  to  Gil- 
roy,$4.oo;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

T'srKHT  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel 
A.  C.  EASSETT, 

Superintendent. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C 
K.  K.  lime  Schedule. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE! 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R, 


Oakland,   Alanieda,    Newark,    San    Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Clcnwood,   Fell  on,    Bis 

Trees  ami  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
renzo, Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M,,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

£  Oil  p-  M-  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
^•**v  varado,  Newark,  Centre ville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

1  QA  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
*•""  diate  points.  -  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

f\*i  SUNDAYS  -SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 

"  leaves  San  Jose  at  6.28  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

7.30 — 8.30—9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.      ^[12.30 — 
-5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 10.30 — 11.35 


§6.30- 
.30—2.30—3.30—4.30- 


P.  M. 
From  Fourteenth   aud    Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6-57— 8-52 — 9-52 — 10.52 — 1(11.52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52—2.52—3.52—4.52—5.52—6.52—10.52—11.52  P.  M. 
Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  10  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  §5-45— §6-45— 7-45 
—8-35— 9-33— 10.35— H«-35  A.  M.  12.35— *-35— 2 ■  35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-3^— 6.35— 10- 35— "-35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     If — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,       R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


NOKTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  1, 

'     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry)-«7  05, 
tS  .5   W  tl.0.2S  A.  M.,  J...O,  -..45,  t3.45,  *4.5oP.  M. 

teijop.  M.c        ^"yM'i-oo.'S-soA.  M.,  .3.35,  .5.30 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)-«8  00 
tS.so,  "20,35 ,  tn. 45  A.  M.,  *s.,5,  »2.25  t4.25,  "s-2o  P.  il! 

(Via  Saucehto  *erry)--6.5o,  t7-3°.  '8-45  A.  M„  t6.=o 
p-  M- *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


1.  M., 

5.  6.40 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO-*7.is,  9.25,  '22.25,  2.2s  • 

5.25. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. -;,  8.25,  "-o.st,  *r;  25  2  25  4 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Cx 
Jewelers.  201  and  203  Montgomery  Street,  S    F 
A.   N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
eutire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  ilie  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  anil  earthquake- proof.  It  has  Ave 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  au  d  airy. 
Tu«  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cchs  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  lUnminatcd  by  the  elfectrlc  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
'* atnre  hlfhertonnknown  In  American  :.■>(*!- 
Gnests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  lines! 
Id  the  city. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)-S.50,  1030 
1-3°.  3-35,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays)— S.oo,  10.00   A.  M.,  12.00   M.,  2.00,  4. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M,,  2.30,  4.45  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  u.ooA.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  3  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  18SJ. 

Steam..  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMEE  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  toth.. 

COPTIC. Saturday,  July  arst. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  251I1. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  ttlh. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sae 
at  C.  P.  R.  R,  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


BANKING. 

fHE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  taidufi S?,ooo,ooo 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds.... 4300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 6,  Wall  Strmt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

<-<*P'tol $3,000,000 

Wiixiam  Alyoed President. 

Thomas  Brown , Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. ..'.'.' .Assistant' Cashier 

California;  Boston,  Treiuoiit  National  Bank; 
iliicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  <»r 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bolltsrlilld  .( 
n°,?f ,i.^V  u?*  *W™>  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebere, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  IIVSVKAXCX  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,      -       -     MANAGER. 

Sifi  California  Street.  Sail  Fraacisco. 


S  5ft  Al  M'  Dai|y.  Sundays  excepted  (via  Saucelito 
<J«UV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  baucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


I  J.R  P-  M-  Da,'y.  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
*•*«*  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Wilis 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  n.45  A.  Al.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

?a;  Point   Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomafes,  $3  5o  ;  Duncan  Mills, 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry 1    Excursion  Train 

S.I5  A.  HI.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  J  every   Sunday  for 

Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
*erry)7.5o  P.  M.  Fares  for  round  trip— Camp  Taylor 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills  $3' 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


NATHANIKL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMP^UL.! 


N.   GRAY 


CO., 


C 


ais^^gg-ias?3!1*1? 


UNDERTAKERS, 

till  Sacramento  Street. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharl 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  "each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VE1T- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francis  -r. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  €0.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool     Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cinc  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  Caliibrflin  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  itluiib  Knob  Nauafactarrrs 

304  Sansoliie  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHff  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  rao  Market  Street,  and  15  and  11  California  Su  et 

/fSSAYERS1    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  DrUEjffists'  Glassware. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 

lJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 

^SIDENT  j.  p.  HOUGHTON. 

5^E-pRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C.     J.     HUTCHtNSON.  „.    „.    „AN„ 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L..  Chalmsrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


4-11   4-13  &  4IS    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  oT  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


„ 


WALL  PAPERS  &  W'NDOW  SHADES 


■ 


C.  W.  CLARK  &  w 


645  and  64?  Mai 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President! 

SanEraarisoy 

'.UstaSlished. 

1863. 

CfapitaLStocl? 
.  S&QDO.QOG.QCD 
Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 1S83. 


fflfll    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &.  CHASE, 

137  POST  STCEET.     Decker  Brothers',  tfj-pgBpjjpia 

Fischer,  and   Emerson  Piano?,  and   Mason  lr"jr"J-  "tj^B 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue,         J  I  "    5    X  J 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


J.  r.  cowss. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARE-KKG    CHlltt  II. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  HHSI  Order  for  House 
find  Retail  { ,  S I A  i      or  Office  by 
Healer   in  U  UrAL  Telephone  30S. 

Agent  Plttsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    140    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


MAGNESO-GALCiTE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proot 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      AACCC 
and  >ote  UMO  E. W 


house-      AUFQTQ 

HOLD  W  rl  C.  W   I  © 


D.  S.  BKOH\  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  P., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


'  Czrei.   Greatest  I-Ts:ti;.. 

I  of  lie  age.  FIERCE*  St  \V 
B  704  Sac  St.,  San  Ftan.  CaL 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No,  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


LOUIS   BH&VERBIAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  lYewest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  honse  in  the  City. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering  special  inducements  in  Drpss  Goods, 
Silks,  Velvets,  etc.  Elegant  Black  Watered  silks  at 
$1.25,  worth  $i.50.  Black  Satin  Khadames  at  $1.25, 
worth  $1.15.  i*ew  Fancy  Goods,  comprising  Neckwear, 
Bows,  Fancy  Handkerchiels,  '"  ies,  Ribbons,  etc.  Just 
opened,  Fancy  Hosiery  in  all  the  newest  styles;  Gloves 
01  every  description,  including  Foster's,  H«ok,  and 
Mousquetaires.  Counlry  orders  promptly  fiJed,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Henime  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
S hip p in g  and  Co  m missionHier chant s 

304  and  20S  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dbpr.tch  line  of  racket*  to  Honolulu,  H    I. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


THc 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFLNER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C  ADOIPHE  low  J:  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


M- 


L.  F.  BEG-EN, 


Manufacturer  of 


ABT-PAISTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO, 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GRIXLOV, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculle"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  uMike    pPls  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agieeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLO 


Also,  Water-proof  Leather  Belting, 

Xo.  13  Fremont  Street, 
NEAR  MARKET SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPEB  FASHIONS. 


HTHE  DOMESTIC  PA  TTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who   desire   to  dress   well.      Tnsnrpassed    In    Style. 
Perfect  in  CI.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EYASS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spegtagles! 


MFLLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT  j 

135  Montgomery  St.,  or.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel 
Specialty  Thirty  two  Tears- 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 
Mounted  to  Order.    IS*  Two  Uours  Xotlce. 

igsp.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  ihor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TABER,  IIARKER  &  Co., 

1MP0KTFRS    AND      WHOLESAU 

■L    GROCERS.  108  and  no  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  k  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Antl    Dealers    in    Cents'    rarnJbittnsr    Cootl*. 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Kct.  California  nnd  Saeramento  San  Francisco 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  NOIBER  S  MACHINE 
we  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to  en- 
large onr  facilities  for  doing  hnsi- 
ness,  and  have  removed  from  onr 
old  stand,  20  deary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON  MFG.  CO. 


.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SFAULDING.  J.  rAITEESOll 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

---v,-.-.-.v.-,-_t.-.v.v,-,v-^'-— 


17  audio  FRKMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


c. 


0AS0L1DATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, ban  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  ol  May,  1SS3,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Slates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tbe 
office  -of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
M  ontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  rilih  day  of  June,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  day  of  June,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  wilh  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  3=9  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal 
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HE  REGULAR   ANNUAL   MEET- 


mg  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company  ^'U** 
held  at  the  office  ol  the  Company,  Room  2,  No.  213  Du- 
pont Street,  San  Francisco,  Califo< nia,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  June,  1883,  at  the  hcur  of  1  o'clock  p.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such  ether  busi- 
ness as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont. 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Caliiomia. 


r\IYWEA'D    A  OTIC E.— OFFICE   Of 

IS  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
-May  1,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Eoard  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
N'o.  41)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  psr  share  was  de- 
.ii_-*dJ  payable  ou  May  15,  1883,  at  the  omre  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  32*'  Montgomery  Sires.:,  :?. 
-isco.  California.     Transfer  books  will  do»e  April  7,  i»*3i 


■t3P.  M. 


JOSEPH    NASH,  secretary 


pOTOSI  MIMA  G   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  ol  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  he.ebv  given,  that  at  a  meeting  01  tie  Board  Ol 
Directors  held  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1SS3,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  i2)of  tweniy-live  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
th  e capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  w 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  « 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  CaliforniA. 

Any  stock  upon  whicn  tins  assessment  shall  remain  tinpaiu 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1SS3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  nth  day  of  July,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  ol 
sale  *  By  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom  ry 
Street.   San  Francisco   Cal. 
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tiSS  jUf  ^ 


[77«  story  of  Raphael's  life  is  here  continued.^ 

I  was  obliged  to  forget  Fedora.  I  had  to  cure  myself  of 
my  folly,  and  the  best  way  was  to  resume  my  old  studious 
habits.  I  imposed  upon  myself,  then,  the  most  irksome 
tasks.  I  took  up  my  quarters  again  in  the  place  where 
Pauline  and  her  mother  lived.  For  a  fortnight  I  did  not 
leave  my  garret.  Yet,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  I  found  that 
I  was  only  able  to  work  fitfully.  The  muse  had  fled.  My 
thoughts  were  ever  upon  the  brilliant  and  mocking  phantom 
of  Fed:ra. 

I  was  soon  obliged  to  take  my  manuscripts  to  the  literary- 
speculator.  Preoccupied  as  I  was  by  my  passion,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  had  been  able  to  live  without  money.  I  only 
knew  that  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs  due  me  would 
suffice  to  pay  my  debts.  I  went,  then,  to  seek  my  salary, 
and  I  met  Rastignac. 

"Hallo!'  he  cried,  staring  at  my  haggard  face,  "what 
hospital  are  you  from?:' 

"  That  woman  is  killing  me,"  I  replied  ;  "I  can  neither  de- 
spise her  nor  forget  her.1' 

"  You  ought  to  kill  her  instead,"  he  replied,  laughingly  ; 
"  then,  perhaps,  you  would  forget  her." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  I  answered.  "But  if  I  allow  my 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  a  crime,  I  find  that  I  am  in- 
capable of  committing  it.  The  countess,  although  she  is  a 
monster,  is  a  fair  and  beauteous  one,  and  I  am  not  Othello." 

"  She  is  as  are  all  women — whom  we  can  not  win,"  said 
Rastignac,  philosophically. 

"  She  is  driving  me  mad  1 "  I  cried.  "  My  ideas  are  be- 
coming phantasmal — they  dance  before  me,  and  I  can  not 
seize  them.  Death  is  preferable  to  such  a  life.  What  do 
you  think  of  poison  ?  " 

"Bah  !     Atrocious  suffering." 

"  Charcoal  ? " 

"  Vulgar." 

"Drowning?" 

"  The  slabs  in  the  morgue  are  not  clean." 

"  The  pistol  ?  " 

"  Pooh  1  If  you  miss  your  aim,  you  remain  disfigured  all 
your  life.  Listen  to  me — I  have  at  times  meditated  suicide. 
Most  of  us  have.  Yet  I  have  found  no  better  way  of  using 
up  one's  existence  than  by  pleasure.  It  will  kill  you  soon 
enough.  Plunge  yourself  head  over  heels  into  dissipation — 
either  you  or  your  passion  will  be  killed.  Intemperance,  my 
boy,  is  the  queen  of  deaths.  The  apoplexy  which  it  frequently 
entails  is  a  pistol-shot  which  never  fails.  What  are  orgies 
but  poison  in  small  doses  ?  Drown  yourself,  like  Clarence, 
in  a  butt  of  wine.  When  we  fall  drunk  under  the  table,  are 
we  not  as  asphyxiated  as  is  the  charcoal  suicide?  And 
when  the  police  pick  us  up  drunk  in  the. street,  is  not  the  cell 
very  much  like  the  morgue  ?  Pooh !  Suicide  is  vulgar. 
Bankrupt  shopkeepers  commit  suicide.  Ruined  grocers  de- 
file tbe  river  with  their  carcasses.  Let  us  create  a  new  style 
of  suicide.  I  am  bored  myself — I  will  join  you.  My  little 
widow  has  thrown  me  over.  Let  us  go  to  the  devil  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  be  merry  on  the  way." 

Rastignac  seduced  me,  despite  myself.  There  was  some- 
thing romantic  about  the  idea,  which  pleased  me. 

"  But  how  about  money  ? "  I  asked. 

"Haven't  you  some  hundreds  of  francs  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  owe  some  bills — my  tailor  and  my  landlady." 

"  Your  tailor  1— great  heavens,  he  pays  his  tailor  !  Why, 
you'll  never  be  anything — not  even  a  statesman." 

"But  what  can  we  do  with  so  small  a  sum  ?" 

"  Do  ?     Gamble,  of  course'." 

I  trembled. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  noticing  my  gesture,  "I  see  you're  afraid 
of  the  green  cloth." 

"True,"  I  replied;  "I  promised  my  father  never  to  set 
foot  within  a  gambling  hell.  Not  only  is  my  promise  sacred, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  disgust 
at  the  idea  of  entering  one.  Here,  take  my  money — it  is 
our  entire  fortune — and  go  there  alone.  I  will  await  you  here." 

The  life  of  dissipation  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself 
found  a  fitting  temple  in  the  room  where  I  was  awaiting  the 
return  of  Rastignac,    Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  clock, 


on  which  leaned  a  bronze  Venus,  holding  in  her  arms  an  ex- 
tinct cigar.  Elegant  furniture  was  arranged  in  a  disorderly 
fashion  around  the  room.  Some  old  shoes  lay  upon  an  ele- 
gant divan.  The  easy  chair  upon  which  I  sat  bore  scars 
like  those  of  an  old  soldier,  and  testified,  by  the  greasy  con- 
dition of  its  back,  to  the  number  of  heads  which  had  reposed 
upon  it.  Opulence  and  misery  elbowed  each  other  all  over 
the  room.  It  was  the  room  of  a  gambler — a  dissipated  man. 
Here  lay  a  richly  bound  book,  from  which  the  leaves  had 
been  torn  for  cigar-lighters.  There  was  a  woman's  portrait, 
from  which  the  costly  frame  had  been  stripped  and  sold. 

I  was  almost  wearied  with  waiting  when  Rastignac  burst 
in  upon  me,  and  cried  : 

"Victory  !  victory  !     Now  we  can  die  at  our  ease." 

And  he  showed  me  a  bat  filled  with  money,  which  he 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  around  which  we  proceeded  to 
frantically  dance.  We  leaped  and  yelled  like  two  cannibals 
around  a  choice  morsel.  For  us  all  the  pleasures  of  life  were 
contained  within  that  hat. 

"Twenty-seven  thousand  francs!"  shouted  Rastignac, 
adding  some  banknotes  to  the  heap  of  gold.  "  For  other 
people  that  money  would  suffice  to  live.  For  us  it  will  just 
be  enough  to  die.     Hurrah  ! " 

And  again  we  began  our  antics. 

"  Joseph,"  cried  Rastignac,  throwing  some  gold  to  his 
servant,  "go  and  get  the  materials  and  brew  a  punch.  As 
for  you,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "  we'll  divide,  and  then  you 
can  bury  yourself,  if  you  like.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  launch 
out  to-morrow,  and  get  better  quarters. 

We  divided  the  money,  beginning  with  the  broad  gold 
pieces,  and  gradually  going  down  to  the  smaller  ones.  We 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  it  as  two  children. 

The  next  day  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  an  elegant  hotel, 
and  furnished  them  in  the  costliest  manner.  I  plunged  my- 
self into  a  whirlpool  of  gayety.  I  took  to  gambling.  I  lost 
and  won  enormous  sums,  but  always  in  the  houses  of  my 
friends.  I  preserved  my  old  horror  of  gambling  hells.  I 
published  some  of  my  literary  works,  and  won  some  little 
fame.  I  became  a  spendthrift,  and  took  pride  in  striving  to 
excel  my  friends  in  every  folly  that  a  young  man  can  com- 
mit. I  was  following  Rastignac's  advice,  and  killing  myself 
slowly,  b.:t  like  a  gentleman.  And  presently  my  application 
was  rewarded,  for  Debauch  appeared  to  me  in  all  her  hideous 
majesty. 

There  are  men  who  are  unable  to  support  an  excess  of 
pleasure,  and  who  are  fatigued  by  an  orgie.  They  are  fools. 
Debauch  is  as  much  of  an  art  as  is  poetry  or  painting;  it 
requires  a  strong  mind  to  pursue  it.  To  seize  its  mysteries, 
to  enjoy  its  inner  delicacies,  a  man  should  in  some  sort  de- 
vote himself  conscientiously  to  its  pursuit.  Debauch  is  to 
the  body  what  mystic  pleasures  are  to  the  soul.  Drunken- 
ness plunges  you  into  visions  whose  phantasmagoria  are  al- 
most as  curious  as  are  those  of  an  opium-eater.  The  bestial 
satisfaction  of  the  beast,  in  which  science  has  been  pleased 
to  find  a  soul,  is  followed  by  enchanting  torpors,  after  which 
men  sigh  who  are  wearied  with  their  souls.  Debauch  is  a 
species  of  impost  which  genius  pays  to  evil. 

After  long  wanderings,  in  which  my  other  self  would  re- 
turn to  the  piace  which  it  had  not  left,  I  would  awaken  with 
a  start. 

Once  I  had  viewed  with  indifference  the  bank-clerks  and 
bailiffs  trotting  around  the  streets  of  Paris.  Now  I  no  longer 
looked  on  them  with  indifference — I  hated  them.  One 
morning  one  of  these  fellows  came  with  some  notes  bearing 
my  signature.  They  represented  three  thousand  francs — 
which  was  more  than  I  did.  These  fellows  with  the  impas- 
sive faces  would  appear  before  me  and  poison  my  life.  Was 
I  in  the  midst  of  friends,  dining,  breakfasting,  or  amusing 
myself,  a  man  in  a  greasy  coat  and  a  shabby  hat  would  ap- 
pear, bearing  my  paper.  He  had  the  right  to  soil  my  name 
— to  hold  me  up  to  dishonor.  I  owed — therefore  I  did  not 
belong  to  myself.  These  spectres  could  take  me  from  my 
friends  to  whisper  in  my  ear ;  they  could  deprive  me  of 
everything. 

It  was  a  martyrdom  without  the  expectation  of  heaven  for 
reward.  For  a  man  of  a  genial  temperament  debt  is  a  hell. 
It  leads  to  almost  every  species  of  baseness,  beginning  with 
lying. 

My  paper  went  to  protest.  I  was  dishonored.  There  re- 
mained to  me  in  the  world  only  a  twenty-franc  piece.  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  return  to  my  former  life  of  toil.  I  could  not 
bear  to  meet  my  companions  in  gayety.  I  bethought  me  of 
Rastignac's  success  at  the  gaming  table.  With  a  shudder  I 
went  to  a  gambling  hell  for  the  first  time.  I  lost.  I  deter- 
mined that  the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfillment  of  my  com- 
pact with  Rastignac.  Nothing  was  left  me  to  live  for.  I 
was  without  family,  without  friends,  without  money,  without 
hope.  When  I  left  the  gambling  hell  it  was  on  my  way  to 
the  Seine. 

And  it  was  on  my  way  to  the  Seine  that  I  entered  the  shop 
where  the  Talisman  was — the  Talisman  that  has  changed  the 
current  of  my  life. 

BOOK  III. 
In  which  is  set  forth  the  Workings  of  the  Talisman. 

Toward  the  first  days  of  December  an  old  man  was  to  be 
seen  walking  through  a  pelting  rain  along  the  Rue  de  Va- 
rennes.  From  time  to  time  he  inquired'for  the  hotel  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valentin.     His  countenance  bore  traces  of  some 


violent  chagrin,  and  his  long  gray  hair  floated  in  disorder 
arond  his  face.  At  last  he  found  the  number  of  which  he  was 
in  search,  and  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  an  imposing  hotel. 

"Is  the  marquis  at  home?"  he  inquired  of  the  magnificent 
menial  at  the  door. 

"  The  matquis  receives  no  one,"  replied  the  lackey. 

"But  his  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  replied  the  stranger,  as 
he  gazed  at  a  magnificent  equipage  standing  by  the  curb. 
"  He  is  probably  about  going  out — I  will  wait  far  him." 

"If  you  wait  for  him,  my  friend,  you  may  have  to  wait 
until  to-morrow  morning,"  replied  the  servant.  "There  is 
always  a  carriage  waiting  for  the  marquis.  But  I  can't  let 
you  in.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  admit 
any  stranger." 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  man,  clad  in  a  rich  yet  sombre 
garb,  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Here  is  Monsieur  Jean,"  sa'id  the  servant  ;  "  you  may 
speak  to  him  about  it." 

The  two  old  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  In  truth 
the  very  air  of  the  place  seemed  to  impress  silence  upon  the 
visitor.     In  all  the  vast  building  there  was  scarcely  a  sound. 

The  elderly  man  whom  the  servant  called  "  Monsieur 
Jean "  had  been  an  old  servant  of  Raphael's  father.  The 
first  thing  the  marquis  had  done  on  receiving  the  immense 
fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle  had  been  to  seek  out  the  faith- 
ful servitor  of  his  family.  The  old  man  had  wept  for  joy 
when  he  met  his  young  master,  whom  he  had  expected  never 
to  see  again.  His  joy  was  redoubled  when  Raphael  made 
him  the  major-domo  of  his  vast  establishment,  and  the  inter- 
mediary, so  to  speak,  between  him  and  the  world.  He  had 
entire  charge  of  his  master's  immense  fortune,  and  was  a  sort 
of  sixth  sense  to  Raphael. 

"Can  I  speak  to  the  marquis,  monsieur?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"Speak  to  the  marquis!"  cried  the  old  steward;  "why  my 
good  man  he  scarcely  addresses  a  word  to  me — me,  his  old 
servant  from  his  infancy." 

"  But  if  you  were  the  servant  of  his  infancy,  I  was  the 
guardian  of  his  youth,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  fashioned 
his  mind  and  developed  his  genius,  of  which  I  am  proud.  Is 
he  not  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  ?  And  I 
may  say  without  egotism  that  he  owes  it  partially  to  me.  In 
a  word,  sir,  I  was  his  tutor  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"  Ah  !  then  it  is  Monsieur  Porriquet  whom  I  am  address- 
ing?" 

"  Precisely.     Why  can  I  not  see  " 

"S-s-s-h  !  "  whispered  Jean  ;  "not  so  loud." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the  other.  "And  why 
can  I  not  see  the  marquis  ?     Is  he  ill  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Porriquet,"  replied  Jean,  "  God  only 
knows  what  is  the  matter  with  my  young  master.  Listen  : 
There  are  not  two  houses  in  all  Paris  equal  to  this— not  two, 
I  assure  you.  Well,  when  my  master  purchased  this  house, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  duke,  he  spent  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  fitting  it  up — three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  mind  you.  Why,  each  apartment  in  the  house  is  a 
perfect  marvel.  '  Gocd,'  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  saw  this 
magnificence  ;  '  the  marquis  is  going  to  live  like  his  worthy 
grandfather,  whom  may  heaven  guard.  He  is  going  to  live 
in  grand  style,  and  throw  open  his  doors  to  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy.'  But  I  was  wrong,  my  friend — entirely 
wrong.  The  marquis  will  see  no  one.  He  leads  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  sir — the  most  extraordinary  life." 

"  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  at  his  age,"  replied  Porriquet. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Jean.  "  For  example,  I  wake  him  every 
morning  at  precisely  the  same  hour.  No  one  but  myself 
can  enter  his  chamber.  Summer  and  winter  I  enter  his 
chamber  at  seven  o'clock.  When  I  enter  I  say  :  'Monsieur, 
you  must  get  up  and  dress.'  He  rises  and  dresses.  I  give 
him  his  dressing-gown,  which  is  always  made  of  the  same 
stuff  and  in  the  same  fashion.  I  replace  it  when  it  is  worn 
with  one  exactly  similar,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
asking  for  a  new  one.  He  has  charged  me  with  so  many 
things  that  I  can  assure  you  I  have  enough  to  occupy  me. 
Every  morning  he  is  shaved  at  exactly  the  same  hour.  I  do 
it  myself.  At  ten  o'clock  comes  his  breakfast.  The  cook 
would  most  assuredly  lose  his  place  were  it  not  ready  at  pre- 
cisely ten  o'clock.  Dinner  at  five — same  punctuality.  The 
bill  of  fare  is  drawn  up  for  the  year.  The  marquis  never  ex- 
presses a  desire  for  any  particular  thing.  He  gets  the  best 
of  everything,  and  gets  it  before  any  one  else  in  Paris.  I 
tend  to  all  that  myself.  The  bills  of  fare  are  all  printed,  and 
he  knows  every  morning  what  he  is  going  to  have  for  dinner." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  way  of  living  !  "  interrupted  Por- 
riquet. 

"  Extraordinary  1 — you  may  well  say  so,"  continued  Jean. 
"Then  his  clothing — he  always  wears  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  clothing,  even  to  his  linen,  and  it  is  always  placed  by  me 
in  exactly  the  same  place.  If  any  of  it  requires  changing  I 
always  do  it  without  speaking  to  him  about  it.  If  the  weather 
is  fine  I  enter  and  say :  'You  should  go  out,  sir.'  The  horses 
are  always  harnessed,  the  carriage  always  ready,  the  coach- 
man always  in  his  seat.  After  dinner  he  goes  either  to  the 
theatre  or  to  the  opera  ;  I  choose  the  place  myself — he  never 
has  any  preference.     At  eleven  o'clock  precisely  he  retires." 

"  But  what  does  he  do  during  the  day?" 

"  He  reads  most  of  the  time.     And  there  is  another  curi- 
ous  freak — I  have  orders  to  read  all  the  publisher;' 
logues,   in   order  that  he    may  have  upon  his   t 
new  publications  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  wit 
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trouble  of  asking  for  them.  I  enter  his  room  continually,  to  see  to 
the  fire  and  everything  else,  that  he  may  not  have  to  ring  for  me.  I 
must  see  to  everything  ;  he  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  his  requirements, 
which  I  have  learned  by  heart— a  sort  of  catechism.  In  summer,  by 
means  of  mechanical  contrivances  and  ice,  I  maintain  the  temperature 
at  a  specified  degree.  In  winter  I  see  that  the  same  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  flowers  are  placed  around  the  rooms  exactly  as  in 
summer." 

"  He  must  be  immensely  wealthy  to  be  able  to  gratify  such  whims." 
"  Rich !— I  believe  you.  Why  he  can  spend  thoi'-sands  of  francs 
daily,  and  not  feel  it.  Poor  fellow  I— he  was  deprived  of  necessaries 
long  enough  to  deserve  luxuries  now.  And  yet  he  does  not  seem  happy. 
He  scarcely  speaks  all  day,  and  insists  on  the  most  absolute  silence 
throughout  the  house.  But  he  ought  to  be  happy,  for  he  has  not  a  sin- 
gle wish  which  is  not  anticipated.  You  can  not  believe  to  what  a  point 
he  has  carried  things.  For  example,  when  he  opens  the  door  of  his 
chamber  or  of  his  study— crack  !  all  the  doors  fly  open  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. Then  he  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other  without 
even  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  Why,  actually  it  would  seem  at 
times,  so  little  does  he  have  to  say,  that  I  was  the  master  and  he  the 
servant" 

"  He  must  be  writing  a  poem,"  said  Porriquet,  mysteriously. 
"  Do  you  think  so?    Well,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.     Do  you  know 
he  said  to  me  yesterday,  as  he  was  looking  at  a  tulip :  '  Look,  Jean — 
that  typifies  my  life  ;  I  vegetate — I  do  not  live.'  " 

"  All  this  proves  to  me,"  said  the  old  professor  in  a  magisterial  tone, 
"that  your  master  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  some  vast  work. 
He  is  plunged  in  profound  meditation,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  vulgar  cares  of  life.  In  the  midst  of  intellectual  travail  a 
man  of  genius  forgets  everything.  Once  the  celebrated  Newton  passed 
twenty-four  hours  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  his  revery  ou  the  morrow  he  thought  it  was  the  same 
day." 

"You  surprise  me  !  "  said  Jean. 

"  Yet  it  is  true.  But  let  me  go  to  your  master,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Not  if  you  were  the  king  of  France  !  "  cried  Jean.  "  You  could  not 
cross  his  doors  unless  it  were  over  my  dead  body — that  is,  without  his 
permission.  But  I  will  go  and  see  him.  I  shall  ask  him  whether  he 
will  receive  you  or  not.  I  shall  put  it  in  this  way  :  'Shall  he  come  up  ? ' 
I  have  orders  never  to  ask  anything  like  '  Do  you  wish  ? '  or  '  Do  you 
desire?'  Words  like  those  are  stricken  from  our  vocabulary.  Once 
such  a  phrase  escaped  me,  and  he  flew  into  a  towering  rage,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  wanted  to  kill  him." 

Jean  left  the  old  professor  in  the  vestibule,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
favorable  reply.  He  conducted  him  through  a  series  of  sumptuous 
apartments,  the  doors  of  all  of  which  were  open.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  marquis.  Seated  in  an  easy-chair,  and  wrapped  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  Raphael  was  reading  a  newspaper.  The  melancholy  which  de- 
voured him  was  expressed  in  his  languid  attitude  as  well  as  in  his  som- 
bre face.  That  effeminate  grace  which  ever  seems  to  distinguish  rich 
invalids  was  apparent  about  him.  His  hands  were  white  and  delicate 
as  a  woman's.  His  blonde  hair  curled  daintily  around  his  temples.  At 
his  feet  lay  a  paper-knife  of  malachite  and  gold,  with  which  he  had  been 
cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Across  his  knees  lay  the  amber  mouth- 
piece of  a  magnificent  hookah,  whose  enameled  coils  wound  like  a  ser- 
pent around  the  room.  Despite  the  apparent  feebleness  of  his  body, 
his  blue  eyes  shone  with  marvelous  brightness.  His  vital  forces  seemed 
concentrated  in  them.  Yet  his  glance  affected  one  unpleasantly.  It 
expressed  a  terrible  despair. 

Raphael  had  submitted  his  will  to  the  guidance  of  Jean,  an  old  and 
ignorant  peasant,  scarcely  civilized  by  his  long  domestic  service.  He 
was  almost  pleased  at  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  automaton.  He  abdi- 
cated his  life  in  order  to  live. 

Shortly  after  he  had  found  himself  enriched  by  his  uncle's  will  he  was 
one  day  dining  at  his  notary's.  There  a  physician,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  profession,  was  describing  the  manner  in  which  one 
of  his  patients— attacked  by  pulmonary  disease — had  been  cured.  For 
ten  years  the  unfortunate  man  had  not  uttered  a  word,  and  had  obliged 
himself  to  breathe  exactly  six  times  a  minute,  breathing  the  while  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  a  slaughter-house.  "  I  will  follow  this  man's  ex- 
ample," said  Raphael  to  himself.  "  Is  not  life  as  dear  to  me  as  it  was 
to  him  ?  "    Thus  in  the  midst  of  luxury  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit 

When  the  old  professor's  eye  fell  upon  him  he  shuddered.  In  the 
haggard  eyes,  the  wasted  form  before  him,  he  could  scarcely  recognize 
the  young  pupil  who  had  been  under  his  charge. 

"  How  do  you  do,  professor  ?  "  said  Raphael,  pressing  the  old  man's 
hand. 

"  I  am  very  well,"  he  replied,  "  and  you?" 

"  My  health  is  excellent,"  said  Raphael,  gazing  feverishly  at  him,  as 
if  he  feared  a  contradiction. 

' '  You  are  doubtless  engaged  upon  some  literary  work, "  continued  the 
professor,  "  if  I  may  judge  from  your  seclusion. " 

"  No,"  answered  Raphael,  "  I  have  done  all  in  that  line  I  intend  to 
do.  I  have  finished  a  great  work,  and  bidden  farewell  to  science.  I 
scarcely  even  know  where  my  manuscript  is  to  be  found." 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  began  the  old  man,  "  to  see  if  you  could  as- 
sist me  in  any  way  in  obtaining  a  position  in  some  college.  I  have  lost 
a  place  I  held  for  many  years  by  reason  of  some  changes  in  the  ministry 
of  education.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  secure  my  old  position,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  through  your  influence  I  might  be  installed  in  the 
chair  of  some  country  college,  where  I  could  at  least  earn  my  livelihood. " 
The  old  man  paused.  For  a  moment  Raphael  regarded  him  without 
speaking,  and  then  said,  listlessly : 

"  I  am  sure,  professor,  that  no  one  could  wish  more  earnestly  than  I 
do  for  your  success.     I  will  see  to  it,   and   I  most  strongly  desire 

that " 

He  stopped.  The  old  man  recoiled  before  the  awful  change  in  his 
face.     Raphael  bounded  from  his  chair  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

The  old  man's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his  glance.  Upon  the 
wall  there  hung  a  shagreen  skin.  It  was  in  a  frame,  and  surrounded 
by  some  white  material.     Around  it  was  traced  a  red  line. 

A  white  space  was  visible  between  the  shagreen  and  the  red  line. 
"  Out  of  my  sight !  "  howled  the  enraged  man.  "  Leave  me  before 
I  do  you  harm  I  Why  could  you  not  have  asked  me  for  a  fortune?  I 
would  have  given  it  you  willingly  sooner  than  have  made  this  accursed 
wish."  He  sank  back  into  his  seat  with  a  hideous  groan.  "To  think 
there  are  a  thousand  posts  such  as  you  desire  in  the  land,  and  that  I 
have  but  one  life  1 " 

The  alarmed  Jean  came  running  into  the  room. 
"This  is  your  work,  knave!"  cried  his  furious  master."  "Havel 
not  put  my  life  into  your  hands?  And  you  have  by  your  folly  deprived 
me  of  ten  years  of  life.  What  is  this  old  wretch  to  me?  Would  I  not 
rather  have  possessed  Fedora  at  the  price  that  I  must  pay  for  this  old 
scoundrel  ?  I  could  have  given  him  gold.  What,  besides,  are  all  the 
Porriquets  in  the  world  to  me  ?  " 

He  fell  back,  overcome  by  his  gust  of  passion.  His  lips  were  foam- 
flecked  and  his  eyes  blood-shot.  The  two  old  men  shuddered  at  this 
terrible  fit  of  rage. 

His  mood  soon  changed.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
"  Oh,  my  life,  my  life  !  "  he  cried.  "What  has  it  become?  There 
is  nothing  left  for  me— love,  charity,  the  capacity  to  do  good — all  gone. " 
Then  turning  to  the  old  professor,  he  said,  gently  :  "  The  evil  is  done, 
my  good  old  friend.  We  can  not  mend  it  now.  At  least  my  misfort- 
une will  have  worked  to  the  benefit  of  a  most  worthy  man." 

There  was  such  a  despairing  sweetness  in  his  voice  that  the  two  old 
men  were  moved  almost  as  much  as  he. 

"  Farewell,  my  old  friend,"  continued  Raphael ;  "you  will  receive 
your  desired  appointment  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Leave  me  now. 
FarewelL" 

Porriquet  retired,  overcome  with  horror  at  the  extraordinary  scene  he 
had  witnessed.  He  had  doubts  as  to  Raphael's  sanity.  When  he  was 
gone  the  marquis  spoke : 

"  Jean,"  he  began,  "  you  must  endeavor  to  understand  the  charge  I 
have  confided  to  you. " 
"Yes,  monsieur." 

"All  the  pleasures  of  this  life  dance  around  my  bed  like  fairies,  yet  if 
I  call  to  them  I  must  die.  Death  is  ever  before  me.  You  must  be  a 
barrier  between  the  world  and  myself." 

Shaking  his  head  mournfully,  the  old  servant  left  the  room. 
********* 

It  is  a  magnificent  equipage  that  is  passing,  Not  showy,  but  rich. 
Upon  its  panels  gleams  the  escutcheon  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 


As  it  dashes  by  the  grisettes  pause  to  admire  its  beauty.  Two  liveried 
lackeys  are  at  its  back.  The  grisettes  sigh  enviously,  and  gaze  after 
the  carriage  as  it  whirls  by  them.  Yet  the  occupant  is  a  wretched  man. 
It  is  Raphael. 

As  the  carriage  dashes  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  the  lackeys 
leap  from  their  seats,  and  hasten  to  let  down  the  steps,  that  the  favored 
of  fortune  may  descend  in  the  midst  of  the  gaping  crowd. 

"  What  has  he  done  to  be  so  rich,  I  should  like  to  know?  "  mutters 
a  sneering,  shabby  student,  who  lacks  the  coin  which  would  take  him 
within  the  theatre. 

The  student  was  happier  than  the  rich  man — but  he  did  not  know  it. 

Raphael  slowly  strolled  through  the  corridors,  waiting  the  second  act 
of  "  Semiramide."  Around  him  was  the  usual  throng  of  dandies, 
young  and  old,  journalists,  diplomates,  and  the  crowd  always  to  be 
found  at  the  opera  in  Paris  on  a  first  night.  Some  paces  from  him  he 
saw  a  strange  yet  not  unfamiliar  figure.  Hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows 
were  of  a  glossy  black,  but  of  that  peculiar  black  which  at  once  excites 
suspicion.  The  face  was  thickly  sown  with  wrinkles,  which  cosmetics 
failed  to  conceal.  As  the  two  men  neared  each  other,  an  observer  would 
have  noticed  that  the  stranger  bore  beneath  his  youthful  mask  the  eyes 
of  an  old  man,  while  Raphael's  prematurely  old  face  showed  by  the 
eyes  that  it  was  the  visage  of  one  yet  young.  Raphael  endeavored  to 
recall  under  what  circumstances  he  had  seen  this  withered  wreck,  play- 
ing so  lamentably  the  part  of  youth.  It  made  him  think  of  a  smoky 
Rembrandt  which  had  been  restored  and  put  into  a  new  frame.  Suddenly 
it  flashed  across  him — the  elderly  dandy  was  the  merchant  who  had 
given  him  the  Talisman. 

After  looking  at  him  a  moment  Raphael  saw  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Accompanying  him  was  a  well-known  cocotte,  Euphrasie  by 
name.  Raphael  remembered  the  smile  with  which  the  old  merchant 
had  saluted  his  acceptance  of  the  fatal  gift,  and  reflected  bitterly  that 
he  was  partially  avenged  when  he  saw  the  humiliation  of  this  once  wise 
old  man.  As  the  ill-assorted  couple  promenaded  the  lobby,  the  venera- 
ble dandy  received  with  a  gratified  smile  the  flattering  glances  cast  by 
the  crowd  upon  his  companion,  and  did  not  hear  or  heed  ihe  sneers 
and  mocking  laughter  which  followed  them. 

"  In  what  cemetery,"  cried  a  lounger,  "has  that  fair  young  ghoul  dug 
up  that  cadaver?  " 

The  old  man  did  not  hear.     Euphrasie  smiled  upon  the  speaker. 

"  How  many  old  men,"  thought  Raphael  to  himself,  "finish  an  hon- 
orable life  by  crowning  it  with  such  acts  of  folly  !  " 

But  the  bell  rang  to  recall  the  loungers  to  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
As  he  entered  his  box,  the  marquis  perceived  that  Fedora  occupied  the 
box  exactly  opposite  him.  A  young  nobleman  accompanied  her,  and 
as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  she  demanded  her  glass  of  him  with  an  im- 
perious gesture.  By  her  manner  Raphael  divined  at  once  the  tyranny 
to  which  his  successor  had  submitted.  Fascinated  as  he  had  been, 
duped  as  he  had  been,  struggling  as  he  had  struggled  with  a  genuine 
love  for  this  coldly  calculating  woman,  Raphael  could  not  help 
pitying  the  unfortunate  man.  Fedora's  glance  ran  rapidly  over  the 
crowded  house,  and  as  she  laid  down  her  glass  her  gratification  could 
be  plainly  seen — there  was  no  one  there  to  eclipse  her.  Suddenly  she 
encountered  Raphael's  glance  ;  she  turned  pale  as  she  did  so.  This 
was  the  only  one  of  her  lovers  who  dared  to  defy  her.  A  power  which 
is  braved  with  impunity  is  drawing  near  its  end — a  maxim  which  is 
truer  of  women  than  of  kings.  Thus  Fedora  saw  in  Raphael  the  death 
of  her  prestige  and  of  her  coquetry.  And  he  had  not  contented 
himself  with  inactivity,  either.  A  caustic  saying  regarding  her,  which 
fell  from  his  lips  one  day,  had  become  the  talk  of  all  Paris.  The  sting 
of  this  terrible  epigram  had  wounded  the  countess  beyond  the  hope 
of  cure.  Wounds  to  the  body  may  be  salved  ;  not  so  with  wounds  to 
the  pride. 

Fedora  knew  that  the  entire  theatre  was  looking  at  herself  and 
Raphael.  Had  she  possessed  the  power  she  would  have  plunged  him 
into  the  Bastile,  for  she  knew  that  her  rivals  divined  and  enjoyed  her 
sufferings. 

To  add  to  her  chagrin,  she  was  even  eclipsed  at  last  by  a  woman 
more  beautiful  than  she.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  second  act  a  lady 
entered  and  took  a  seat  in  the  box  immediately  adjoining  that  of 
Raphael.  A  murmur  of  admiration  at  once  arose  from  the  parterre. 
A  sea  of  human  faces  was  turned  toward  the  fair  stranger.  Men  and 
women,  with  one  accord,  leveled  their  opera-glasses  at  her. 

For  some  time  Raphael  did  not  heed  the  attention  excited  by  his 
neighbor.  Soon,  however,  he  saw  several  of  his  friends  staring  fixedly 
a*t  the  box  beside  him,  as  if  to  direct  his  attention  that  way.  But  he 
had  long  since  ceased  lo  take  any  interest  in  womankind,  and  be  re- 
mained impassive.  He  sat  in  the  corner  of  his  box,  with  his  back  turned 
toward  the  stranger,  who,  on  her  side,  occupied  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  was  so  close  to  her  that  the  feathers  from  the  end  of  her  fan 
would  at  times  touch  his  hair.  His  imagination  became  piqi:ed  at 
last,  and  he  turned  suddenly,  determined  to  see  who  the  unknown  might 
be.  She  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  at  exactly  the 
same  moment,  for  they  turned  simultaneously,  and  faced  each  other. 

"Pauline  !  " 

"  Raphael  I " 

Both  petrified  with  astonishment,  they  regarded  each  other  for  a  mo 
ment  in  silence.  Pauline  was  simply  yet  richly  attired,  and  Raphael 
had  never  before  realized  how  beautiful  she  was.  And  by.her  heaving 
bosom  he  could  see  that  she  was  agitated. 

"Oh,  Monsieur  Raphael !  "  she  cried,  "is  it  indeed  you?  Come  to 
the  hotel  St.  Quentin  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  I  will  give  you  your 
papers.     Be  prompt     Farewell." 

And  without  another  word  she  quickly  rose  and  was  gone. 

Raphael  would  have  followed  her,  but  fearing  to  compromise  her  by 
withdrawing  at  the  same  time,  he  remained.  But  now  that  she  was 
gone  he  could  think  of  nothing  else — the  music  bored  him,  and  he  pres- 
ently rose  and  retired. 

"  Jean,"  said  he,  when  he  was  in  his  bed,  "give  me  a  drop  of  laud- 
anum upon  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  do  not  waken  me  until  a  quarter  be- 
fore twelve." 

The  next  day,  when  Raphael  arose,  he  looked  upon  his  Talisman, 
for  the  first  time  hopefully. 

"  I  wish  that  Pauline  may  love  me,  "he  cried,  "  love  me  passionately." 

The  Talisman  made  mo  sign. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  deliriously,  "you  do  not  obey  me.  Then  the 
pact  between  us  is  broken.  The  old  man  lied,  and  it  was  but  an  evil 
jest." 

Yet  as  he  spoke  he  did  not  believe  his  own  words.  For  he  felt  that 
the  reason  the  Talisman  remained  quiescent  was  but  too  plain — Pauline 
loved  him  already.  t 

He  took  up  his  route  for  the  Hotel  St.  Quentin,  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  days  in  poverty  and  distress.  But  as  he  walked  he  did  not 
think  of  the  Pauline  of  those  days  ;  the  image  present  to  his  nrnd  was 
that  of  Pauline  as  he  had  seen  her  the  night  betore,  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful. When  he  reached  the  worn  steps  which  he  had  so  often  crossed, 
an  old  woman  accosted  him  : 

"  Are  you  Monsieur  de  Valentin?  " 

"Yes,  my  good  woman." 

"You  know  your  former  lodgings?"  said  she.  "You  are  expected 
there." 

"  But  is  this  place  still  kept  by  Madame  Gaudin?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  Madame  Gaudin  is  a  baroness  now.  Her  husband 
has  come  back,  and  she  has  a  fine  house  of  her  own.  Why,  her  hus- 
band brought  back  a  fortune— heaven  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
francs.  They  say  he  could  buy  this  whole  quarter  if  he  wanted  to.  But 
she's  a  good  woman,  though.     She's  not  a  bit  changed." 

Raphael  slowly  mounted  the  stairs.  When  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  garret  which  he  had  once  occupied  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano- 
He  entered.  Pauline  was  there,  modestly  attired,  but  everything  about 
her  showed  the  possession  of  wealth. 

"Ah,  you  have  come  !"  she  cried,  turning  with  a  movement  of  joy 
which  was  as  naive  as  it  was  charming. 

Raphael  seated  himself  beside  her  without  speaking,  but  his  face  be- 
trayed his  joy. 

"  Why  is  it  so  long  since  we  have  seen  you  ?  "  she  asked,  her  face 
suddenly  becoming  covered  with  a  brilliant  blush  as  she  realized  her 
impetuosity.     "  What  has  become  of  you,  Raphael  ?  " 

"Ah,  Pauline,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  been  most  unhappy.  I  am  un- 
happy still." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  she  cried,  gazing  upon  him  anxiously.  "I 
knew  when  I  saw  you  yesterday  that  you  were  not  happy.  You  are 
rich,  Raphael,  but  you  are  unhappy," 


Raphael  looked  at  her  without  speaking  for  some  moments.  At  last 
he  spoke : 

"  Pauline,  I  have  been  unhappy — very  unhappy.  But  you  and  you 
alone  can  relieve  me  of  my  burden.  1  love  you,  Pauline— I  love  you 
madly.     Can  you  love  me  ?  " 

For  answer  she  fell  into  his  arms,  and  their  kiss — their  first  kiss — was 
so  long  and  so  ardent  that  it  seemed  almost  a  convulsion.  Ah,  scoffer 
do  you  not  envy  them  ?  Who  can  sneer  at  the  first  kiss  of  two  lovers— 
that  kiss  by  which  each  admits  that  the  other  is  dearer  than  self? 

Pauline  recovered  herself  the  first 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  she  said,  blushing,  and  disengaging  herself  from 
his  embrace,  "  I  scarcely  know  what  could  have  made  me  so  bold." 

"You  love  me,  then,  Pauline  2" 

"  Love  you?  Why,  I  have  loved  you  for  years,  Raphael."  And  she 
hid  her  blushing  face  between  her  hands.  "How  many  times  have  I 
not  wept  when  I  thought  over  your  poverty  and  our  own  as  I  was  ar- 
ranging your  scantily  furnished  room.  But  now  you  are  mine  and 
mine  alone." 

Raphael  made  as  if  to  kiss  her  again,  but  she  recoiled  coquettishly. 

"Some  one  might  see  us,"  she  cried. 

"  But  there  is  no  one  near,"  replied  Raphael,  extending  his  arms. 

She  flew  toward  him,  and  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Kissme,  Raphael,"  shecried,  "  kiss  me  forall  the  sorrow  you  have 
caused  me  ;  kiss  me  for  the  busy  nights  I  have  passed  when  I  was  toil- 
ing for  your  sake,  and  you  did  not  know  it ;  kiss  me  for  the  rebuffs  I 
have  suffered  endeavoring  to  sell  my  drawings  for  your  sake  ! " 

"  What  !  "  cried  Raphael.     "  Do  you  mean  to  say  " 

"I  mean  that  now,  since  we  are  both  rich,  I  may  tell  you  the  truth. 
How  easy  it  is  deceive  men  of  letters  !  Why,  your  poor  boy,  do  you 
suppose  that  your  mere  pittance  was  enough  for  you  to  live  upon?  " 

"  Why,  what  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  Raphael,  in  astonishment. 

"  What  did  I  do?  I  worked  sometimes  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  gave  to  my  mother  only  half  what  I  had  earned." 

' '  And  the  other  half?  " 

' '  The  other  half  was  yours." 

Raphael  was  more  moved  than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
He  had  never  suspected  Pauline's  sacrifices  for  him. 

"Oh,  Raphael !"  cried  Pauline,  "  I  saw  her  last  night." 

"Her?    Whom?" 

"  That  woman — she  of  whom  you  used  to  speak  so  much — Fedora, 
What  pleasure  I  felt  in  thinking  that  I  was  more  admired  than  she  at 
the  opera  last  night  And  Raphael — do  you  kuow  that  when  your  arm 
touched  mine  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  you?  Something  told  me  that 
it  was.  And  I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself  from  speaking  to  you 
there,  and,  if  I  had,  I  know  I  should  have  made  a  little  fool  of  myself. 
It  was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  you,  Raphael — so  long,  so  long." 

"  But  we  shall  never  be  separated  again,  Pauline,"  cried  Raphael ; 
"  not,  at  least,  after  we  are  mirried,  which  must  be  soon." 

"  And  how  soon  ?  "  asked  Pauline,  blushing. 

"At  once,  if  you  will  consent" 

"  Nay,  not  so  scon,"  she  replied,  "for  my  mother  must  give  her 
consent,  and  my  old  father,  whom  you  have  never  seen.  Unnatural 
daughter  that  I  am  I  I  have  not  once  thought  of  them  since  I  have 
been  Here.  And  they — they  adore  me.  There  is  nothing  that  they 
would  not  do  for  me — no  whim  of  mine  that  they  will  not  gratify.  But 
1  must  go — I  should  be  at  my  father's  bedside.  Poor  father  !  he  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  a  complaint  which  he  brought  from  the  Indies. 
Good-bye.  Raphael — good-bye,  until  to-morrow." 

And,  eluding  his  embrace  and  archly  kissing  her  finger-tips  to  him, 
she  was  gone. 

********* 

When  Raphael  returned  to  his  home  he  was  happier  than  he  had 
ever  dreamed  that  he  could  be.  As  he  sat  in  an  easy-chair  before  the 
fire,  thinking  over  the  sudden  realization  of  his  hopes,  a  sudden  fear  shot 
through  his  heart  like  a  poignard.  He  looked  toward  the  Talisman 
upon  the  wall. 

It  bad  diminished  in  size  since  the  morning. 

Raphael  sank  back  into  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

"All  all,"  he  muttered,  "all  my  desires— even  this.  Poor,  poor 
Pauline  !  " 

Mechanically  he  rose,  took  a  compass,  and  measured  the  space  left 
between  the  Talisman  and  the  red  line  which  surrounded  it. 

"I  have  not  more  than  two  months  left,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

A  cold  sweat  started  out  upon  his  forehead.  But  his  fear  gave  place 
to  rage.  Darting  up  and  seizing  the  Talisman,  he  hastened  into  the 
garden.  There  he  made  his  way  to  an  old  well.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  its  brink,  and  then  cast  the  Talisman  into  its  black  waters. 

' '  Go  back, "  said  he,  with  a  hoarse  oath,  ' '  back  to  the  devil  who  sen) 
you  !" 

[to  be  continued.] 


Recompense. 
If,  knowing  that  in  life  you  could  not  love  me, 

And  that  when  they  had  brought  me  lifeless  here, 
You,  you  would  come,  and,   bending  low  above  me, 

Would  feel  one  pang  of  pity — shed  one  tear — 
I  think  my  spirit,  wandering  in  dark  places, 

Would  seek  again  its  mortal  casket  drear, 
And  lift  it  into  life's  unnumbered  graces, 

To  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  that  tear. 
But  should  you  shudder,  looking  at  it  lying, 

Clothed  in  the  ghastly  garments  of  the  dead, 
My  restless  spirit,  in  the  ether  flying, 

Would  seek  no  more  the  body  whence  it  fled. 
If,  Psyche,  you  could  never  love  me  living. 

Why  then,  my  soul,  I'd  die  for  you  to  gain 
A  single  kiss,  ungrudged  me  in  the  giving. 

One  moment  of  such  bliss  were  worth  the  pain. 
May,  1883.  Percy  Vebe. 


The  famous  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  which  frequently  appears  in  the 
Harlz  Mountains,  seldom  visits  this  country,  but  it  was  seen  not 
long  ago  from  the  Toujabe  range,  in  Nevada,  by  R  A.  Marr,  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  gives  this  account  of  the  atmospheric 
phenomenon  :  ' '  Suddenly,  as  I  stood  looking  over  the  vast  expanse  be- 
neath me,  I  saw  myself  confronted  by  a  monster  figure  of  a  man 
standing  in  raid-air  before  me  upon  the  top  of  a  clearly  defined  mount- 
ain peak,  which  had  but  the  thin  air  of  the  valley  below  for  a  resting- 
place.  The  figure  was  only  a  short  distance  from  inc.  Around  it  were 
two  circles  of  rainbow  light  and  color,  the  outer  one  faintly  defined  as 
compared  with  the  inner  one,  which  was  bright  and  clear,  and  distinctly 
iridescent  Around  the  head  of  the  figure  was  a  beautiful  halo  of 
light,  and  from  the  ngun:  itself  shot  rays  of  colors  normal  to  the  body. 
The  sight  startled  me  more  than  I  can  now  tell.  I  threw  up  my  hands 
in  astonishment,  and  perhaps  some  little  fear,  and  at  this  moment  the 
spectre  seemed  to  move  toward  me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  got  over  my 
fright,  and  then,  a'ter  the  figure  had  faded  away,  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  1  had  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  it  once  or  twice  from  Jeff  Davis  Peak,  but  it 
never  created  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  it  did  that  evening  when 
I  was  doing  service  as  a  iieliotroper  alfalone  on  the  top  of  Arc  Dome. 


A  most  interesting  private  correspondence  between  Thackeray  and 
his  mother  has  just  been  rescued  from  the  curiosity-shops  by  the  editor 
of  a  leading  London  magazne.  One  of  the  letters  was  offered  to  this 
gentleman  lor  five  pouuds.  He  went  in  search  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  offer  came,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  how  he  got  possession 
of  the  letter.  After  a  little  trouble  he  learned  that  the  man,  who  was  a 
dealer  in  second-hand  furniture,  had  bought  an  old  writing-desk  which 
belonged  to  Thackeray  when  he  lis'ed  in  Onslow  Square.  In  a  drawer 
of  this  writing-desk,  locked  up  and  without  a  key,  the  dealer  found 
about  a  hundred  letters,  most  of  them  written  to  Thackeray  by  his 
mother,  and  many  other  interesting  private  memoranda.  The  dealer 
finally  agreed  to  part  with  the  whole  collection  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  unon  getting  possession  ol  them  the  editor  turned  them  over  to 
Thackeray's  daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie. 


Eight  Jews  were  lately  elected  to  the  Municipal  Council  in  Shyiock'i 
whilom  home. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOSSIP    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


The  greatest  feminine  land-owner  in  England  is  Baroness 
(in  her  own  right)  Wilioughby  d'Evesby,  who  has  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  land. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  Austria  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
fearless  rider  and  hunter.  And  now  she  has  had  a  printing 
office  set  up  in  her  palace,  and  is  learning  to  set  type  and 
manage  a  press,  in  order  that  she  may  print  her  own  poems. 

A  lady  in  Washington  owns  the  wedding-vest  buttons  and 
knee-buckles  of  "  Light-Horse  Harry  "  Lee.  They  are  made 
of  opals,  surmounted  with  diamonds.  She  also  has  a  piece 
of  his  watch-chain,  which  he  broke  one  evening  while  waltz- 
ing with  her  graodraother. 

General  Sherman  has  two  daughters  married  to  naval  offi- 
cers, and  a  number  of  instances  have  established  what  seems 
almost  a  rule  of  the  two  services — that  pretty  daughters  of 
men  of  the  United  States  army  are  generally  captured  by 
young  men  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Miss  Effie  D.  Putnam,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  has  just  se- 
cured an  autograph  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  response  to  a  letter 
which  she  wrote  him  asking  for  it.  It  is  on  a  heavy  card, 
and,  in  trembling  lines,  and  with  many  an  ink-spatter,  runs 
as  follows  :  "  To  love  is  to  act.     Victor  Hugo." 

Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  the  novelist,  is  now  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  looks  pale  and  faded  ;  but  her  eyes 
are  bright,  and  her  face  constantly  wears  a  smile.  She  lives 
in  a  flower-embowered  cottage  on  Spring  Hill  Road,  Mobile, 
and  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  caring  for  her  husband,  who 
is  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Countess  Delva,  daughter  of  ex-President  Delva  of  Hayti, 
is  as  black  as  coal.  She  is  known  as  the  "  Black  Countess," 
and  created  a  sensation  in  Paris  a  year  ago  by  attempting  to 
poison  herself.  Her  melancholy  was  caused  by  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  but  she  has  since  fully  recovered,  and  is  again 
a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  incident  in  the  generally  smooth 
and  quiet  career  of  the  late  Jules  Sandeau  was  his  intimacy 
with  George  Sand,  when  he  was  twenty  and  she  twenty-five. 
It  was  meant  to  be  eternal ;  but  it  lasted  less  than  two  years. 
Thirty  years  later  they  met  again  in  the  foyer  of  the  Ode'on. 
Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment.  He  hesitated,  half  raised  his 
hat,  and  then  asked  a  friend,  who  was  by  his  side  :  "Who 
is  that  lady?  It  strikes  me  I  have  met  her  somewhere  be- 
fore." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  getting  her  life  insured  in  favor 
of  her  son  Maurice.  The  managers  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, having  heard  so  much  of  the  fragile  condition  of  the 
actress,  insisted  on  having  the  separate  opinion  of  as  many 
as  five  medical  men.  Each  gave  in  his  conviction  that  Mad- 
ame Bernhardt  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and 
possessed,  moreover,  remarkable  physical  strength.  From 
an  examination  made  after  the  great  final  poisoning  scene  in 
"  Fe*dora,"  when  the  pulse  of  Monsieur  Berton  went  up  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pulsations  to  the  minute, 
Madame  Bernhardt  was  iound  to  be  comparatively  calm,  hers 
registering  most  regularly  only  seventy-six. 

Some  controversy  having  arisen  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  last  day  at  the  Tuileries,  a  lady 
writes  to  a  London  paper  her  experiences.  She  had  gone  to 
seek  Monsieur  de  Valabregne,  chamberlain  in  waiting.  The 
porter  had  directed  her  to  that  official's  rooms.  She  went 
up-stairs  without  meeting  a  soul.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
through  the  long  corridors,  which  were  filled  with  narrow 
doors,  each  bearing  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  occupant. 
Many  of  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  wind  had  scattered 
the  papers.  Cupboards  had  been  ransacked,  and  drawers 
dragged  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  All  kinds  of  debris  were 
lying  loose  upon  the  ground.  She  called  the  name  of  her 
friend,  but  no  answer  came,  and  the  name  echoed  through 
the  corridor  with  lugubrious  effect.  The  lady  declares  her 
solemn  belief  that  every  soul  had  taken  flight  before  the 
Empress  herself  departed.  Overcome  with  alarm,  the  lady 
descended  to  find  the  loge  itself  empty.  During  her  search 
the  porter,  too,  had  gone. 

The  Paris  Voltaire  gives,  in  mentioning  the  forthcoming 
statement  of  Monsieur  Marchi,  the  former  governor  of  Ste. 
Marguerite,  what  is  said  to  be  the  true  story  of  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine's  escape  from  that  island  prison.  Permission  was  given 
to  his  wife  and  little  daughter  to  come  and  live  with  him. 
They  came,  with  numerous  trunks  and  boxes  of  luggage,  all 
of  which  were  searched,  but  found  to  contain  nothing  suspi- 
cious, so  Madame  Bazaine  was  allowed  to  take  them  to  her 
room,  together,  singularly  enough,  with  the  ropes  and  cords 
with  which  they  were  plentifully  bound.  Of  course  it  took 
only  a  short  time  to  make  a  rope-ladder  by  which  to  escape. 
It  only  remained  to  ascertain  the  exact  distance  from  the 
rampart  of  the  fortress  to  the  beach  below.  So  she  instruct- 
ed the  little  daughter  to  drop  one  of  her  toys  down,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  then  set  up  an  uproarious  lamentation.  To 
quiet  the  child,  the  guard  allowed  Madame  Bazaine  to  re- 
cover the  toy  by  means  of  a  hook  and  line,  which  she,  of 
course,  took  care  to  slip  into  her  pocket  afterward,  thus  hav- 
ing an  exact  measure  of  the  length  of  ladder  required. 

Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  newly  wedded  bride,  the 
Infanta  Paz  of  Spain,  recently  gave  considerable  offense  in 
Paris  by  going  to  see  "  Henry  VIII."  at  the  Opera  House  on 
the  very  evening  when  the  prime  ministers  and  their  wives 
went  to  pay  their  respects  to  them  at  the  Spanish  Embassy. 
"  Henry  VIII."  is  a  long  opera,  and  the  royal  couple  sat  it 
out  to  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  never  even  apologized 
to  the  people  who  were  kept  waiting  for  them  several  hours 
at  the  Embassy.  The  Infanta  Paz  is  elegantly  formed,  and 
moves  about  with  an  independent  air,  but  gracefully.  Her 
eyes  are  bine  and  small,  but  bright,  and  the  rest  of  her  face 
is  dull  and  heavy,  though  crowned  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
fair  hair.  She  is  fond  of  fashion  and  display.  Her  husband, 
who  is  of  her  own  age,  and,  in  his  infancy,  was  cared  for  by 
the  same  nurse  as  she,  has  an  angular  face,  with  spectacled 
eyes  set  close  together.  When  he  walks  he  "  cranes  "  his 
head,  and,  when  standing,  his  attitude  is  that  of  a  soldier 
with  a  ramrod  in  his  spine.  He  is  a  musical  enthusiast,  and 
now  and  then  dabbles  in  science, 


OLD  FAVORITES, 


"Good  Night,  Babette!" 
"St  ■uieillesse  pouvait ! — " 
. — A  small  neat  Room.      In  a  high  Voltaire  chair  sits  a  white 
haired  old  Gentleman. 
M.  VIEUXBOIS  { turning  querulously ). 
Day  of  my  life  I     Where  can  she  get  ? 
Babette  !     I  say  !     Babette  !— Babette  ! ! 

BABETTE  (entering  hurriedly). 
Coming,  M'sieu' !  If  M'sieu'  speaks 
So  loud  he  won't  be  well  for  weeks! 

M.    VIEUXBOIS. 

Where  have  you  been? 

BABETTE. 

Why,  M'sieu"  knows— 
April!  ....  Ville-d'Avray  !  ....  Ma'am'selle  Rose! 

M.   VIEUXBOIS. 
Ah  !    I  am  old— and  I  forget. 
Was  the  place  growing  green,  Eabette? 

BABETTE. 

But  of  a  greenness  ! — yes,  M'sieu'  I 
And  then  the  sky  so  blue!— so  blue! 
And  when  I  dropped  my  immortelle, 
How  the  birds  sang  !        [Lifting  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
This  poor  Ma'am'selle! 

M.    VIEUXBOIS. 

You're  a  good  girl,  Babette,  but  she- 
She  was  an  Angel,  verily. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  see  her  yet 
Stand  smiling  by  the  cabinet ; 
And  once,  1  know,  she  peeped  and  laughed 
Betwixt  the  curtains  ....    Where's  the  draught? 

[She  gives  him  a  cup. 
Now  I  shall  sleep,  I  think,  Babette — 
Sing  me  your  Norman  chansonnette. 
BABETTE  (sings). 
"  Once  at  the  Angelus 
(Ere  I  was  dead), 
Angels  all  glorious 

Came  to  ray  bed  — 
Angels  in  blue  and  white 
Crowned  on  the  head." 
M.   VIEUXBOIS  (drowsity). 
"She  was  an  Angel"  ....   "Once  she  laughed  "  .  .  . 
What,  was  I  dreaming?      Where's  the  draught? 

BABETTE  f showing  the  empty  cup). 
The  draught,  M'sieu"? 

M.    VIEUXBOIS. 

How  I  forget ! 
I  am  so  old  !     But  sing,   Babette  ! 

BABETTE  fsingsj. 
"  One  was  the  Friend  I  left 
Stark  in  the  snow ; 
One  was  the  Wife  that  died 

Long — long  ago ; 

One  was  the  Love  I  lost  .... 

How  could  she  know?" 

M.  VIEUXBOIS  {murmuring). 

Ah,  Paul !  ....  old  Paul !  .  .  .  .   Eulalie  too  ! 

And  Rose!  ....  And  01  "the  sky  so  blue!" 

BABETTE  fsin?s). 
"  One  had  ray  Mother's  eyes, 
Wistful  and  mild  ; 
One  had  my  Father's  face; 

One  was  a  Child. 
AH  of  them  bent  to  me — 
Bent  down  and  smiled  !" 

He  is  asleep  1 

M.  VIEUXBOIS  ( almost  inaudibly). 
"  How  I  forget  1 " 
"  I  am  so  old"  ...  .   "Good  night,   Babette!" 

— Austin  Dobson, 

Apparent  Failure. 
'  We  shall  soon  lose  a  celebrated  building."—  Paris  Newspaper. 
No,  for  I'll  save  it !    Seven  years  since, 

I  passed  through  Paris,  stopped  a  day 
To  see  the  baptism  of  your  Prince ; 

Saw,  made  my  bow,  and  went  my  way  ; 
Walking  the  heat  and  headache  ofF, 

I  took  the  Seine-side,  you  surmise, 
Thought  of  the  Congress,  Gortschakoff, 

Cavoux's  appeal  and  Buol's  replies, 

So  sauntered  till— what  met  my  eyes? 
Only  the  Doric  little  Morgue  ! 

The  dead-house  where  you  show  your  drowned; 
Petrarch's  Vaucluse  makes  proud  the  Sorgue, 

Your  Morgue  has  made  the  Seine  renowned. 
One  pays  one's  debts  in  such  a  case ; 

I  plucked  up  heart  and  entered— stalked, 
Keeping  a  tolerable  face 

Compared  with  some  whose  cheeks  were  chalked  ; 

Let  them  !     No  Briton's  to  be  balked  1 
First  came  the  silent  gazers  ;  next, 

A  screen  of  glass,  we're  thankful  for  ; 
Last,  the  sight's  self,  the  sermon's  text. 

The  three  men  who  did  most  abhor 
Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday, 

So  killed  themselves ;  and  now,  enthroned 
Each  on  his  copper  couch,  they  lay 

Fronting  me,  waiting  to  be  owned. 

I  thought,  and  think,  their  sin's  atoned. 
Poor  men,  God-made,  and  all  for  that ! 

The  reverence  struck  me ;  o'er  each  head 
Religiously  was  hung  its  hat, 

Each  coat  dripped  by  the  owner's  bed, 
Sacred  from  touch  ;  each  had  his  berth, 

His  bounds,  his  proper  place  of  rest, 
Who  last  night  tenanted  on  earth 

Some  arch,  where  twelve  such  slept  abreast — 

Unless  the  plain  asphalte  seemed  best. 
How  did  it  happen,  my  poor  boy? 

You  wanted  to  be  Bonaparte 
And  have  the  Tuileries  for  toy, 

And  could  not,  so  it  broke  your  heart? 
You,  old  one  by  his  side,  I  judge, 

Were,  red  as  blood,  a  socialist, 
A  levcler !     Does  the  Empire  grudge 

You've  gained  what  no  Republic  missed? 

Be  quiet,  and  unclench  your  fist  1 
And  this — why,  he  was  red  in  vain, 

Or  black — poor  fellow  that  is  blue  I 
What  fancy  was  it,  turned  your  brain  ? 

Oh,  women  were  the  prize  for  you ! 
Money  gets  women,  cards  and  dice 

Get  money,  and  ill-luck  gets  just 
The  copper  couch  and  one  clear  nice 

Cool  squirt  of  water  o'er  your  bust, 

The  right  thing  to  extinguish  lust ! 
It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad  ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce ; 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

Tbat  what  began  best   can't  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 

—Robert  Browning, 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


His  Fatal  Love. 

"  Tie  up  the  dog." 

The  tender  gray  twilight  of  a  June  evening  was  settlinf 
down  upon  the  earth  as  Natalie  Mcintosh  spoke  these  words, 
and  as  she  threw  a  light  shawl  over  her  pretty  white  shoul- 
ders, whose  rounded  curves  and  soft  flesh  tints  contrasted  so 
well  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  garment,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  lawn,  where  the  star-eyed  p^nsies  and  modes' 
pinks  were  rearing  their  heads  alongside  the  velvety  greei 
of  the  close-trimmed  grass-plat  that  stretched  away  to  thtr 
westward,  the  picture  was  indeed  a  pretty  one.  Passing 
through  the  flower-beds  and  down  the  graveled  walk  until 
she  came  to  a  clump  of  willows  whose  branches  were  jus! 
stirred  by  the  whisper  of  the  night  that  came  from  the  south, 
the  girl  paused  and  stood  there,  peering  wistfully  into  the 
gloaming. 

Presently  George  W.  Simpson  entered  the  gate,  and  was 
soon  by  her  side.  For  an  instant  no  word  was  spoken  be 
tween  them  ;  and,  as  they  stood  there,  her  arms  about  hi; 
neck,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  Natalie  felt  that  without 
the  love  of  this  man  her  life  would  be  a  serious  blank.  Here 
was  a  deep,  trusting,  if-the-rope-breaks-we-are-gone  love,  thai 
made  her  voice  falter  and  die  away  when  she  spoke  to  George 
about  it,  and  yet  back  of  it  there  was  ever  a  nameless  fear,  n 
vague  terror,  that  seemed  to  rise  like  a  black  pall  from  out 
the  mystic  dreamland  that  was  part  of  her  very  nature. 

"You  love  me?3  she  asked,  looking  up  to  George  with 
eyes  in  which  there  shone  the  radiance  of  a  tender,  beauti 
ful  passion  ;  "love  me  better  than  all  the  world  beside  ;  bet- 
ter than  you  have  ever  loved  any  one  in  your  whole  life  ?  " 

George  did  not  answer,  for  as  Natalie  spoke  there  came  to 
him  a  haunting  memory  of  dark,  splendid  eyes,  a  bright 
face,  smiling  and  radiant,  and  dimpled  and  dewy  scarlet 
lips  that  had  often  met  his  own  in  sweet,  clinging,  don't-let- 
go-if-you-value-your-life  kisses.  He  thought  of  all  this  as 
he  bent  tenderly  over  Natalie,  her  golden  hair  touching  his 
cheek,  and  the  perfume  from  the  lilies  she  wore  mingling 
with  his  breath. 

The  girl  noticed  his  silence.  "Why  do  you  not  answer 
me  ?  "  she  said. 

George  did  not  reply,  but,  drawing  her  still  closer  to  him, 
would  have  kissed  her  again. 

"  I  want  no  kisses,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  withdraw- 
ing herself  from  his  arms,  "from  lips  that  are  not  sacred  to 
me  alone.  I  have  given  you  all  that  a  woman  can  give — the 
love  of  her  whole  nature.  My  heart  has  been  a  lute  for  you 
to  play  upon,  my  whole  existence  a  constant  striving  to  make 
my  love  for  you  a  holy,  and  beautiful,  and  pure  one.  For 
your  sake  I  have  looked  renunciation  in  the  face  with  tear- 
less eyes,  have  given  up  much  that  is  dear  to  me  ;  and  yet 
when  I  ask  you  if  you  love  me  there  comes  no  answer  from 
your  lips,  and  your  eyes  do  not  look  into  mine,"  and  drawing 
herself  up  in  the  imperious,  whoa- Emma  way  that  befitted 
her  so  well,  she  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench  with  a  dull, 
sickening  thud  that  told  all  too  plainly  of  a  broken  bustle. 

In  an  instant  George  was  by  her  side,  and  Natalie  was 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  "  Forgive  ine  darling," 
he  murmured  in  low,  bock-beer  tones. 

"But  I  demand  an  answer,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  passion- 
ately, "  and  again  ask  you  if  you  ever  loved  another." 

"  I  did,"  he  replies  ;  "  loved  her  wildly,  madly." 

"Who  was  it?;J  she  asks,  her  cheeks  aflame  with  the  hot 
flush  of  anger. 

Bending  low  over  her,  George  whispers  into  her  left  ear 
the  fatal  words  :  "  Lydia  Pinkham  ! "  and,  with  a  hollow, 
mocking  laugh,  flees  into  the  darkness. 


One  Woman's  Way. 

"  Kiss  me,  darling." 

Richard  Irwin  had  toiled  slowly  and  wearily  up  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  which  led  to  his  poor  abode,  and  looked  lov- 
ingly into  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  given  up  parents,  home, 
and  everything  that  had  made  life  happy,  to  become  his 
wife.  And  as  she  stood  there,  her  soft  white  arms  twined 
lovingly  around  his  neck,  he  saw  that  around  the  wan, 
drooping  lips,  that  in  the  happy  by-gone  days  were  so  often 
raised  to  be  kissed  by  his  own,  there  were  traces  of  pie. 

Richard  Irwin*  shuddered  as  he  drew  the  lithe,  yielding 
form  still  more  closely  to  him,  and  as  her  head  nestled  con- 
fidingly on  his  clavicle  his  face  was  bent  forward,  and  he 
wept  bitter,  scalding  tears  of  pain  to  think  that  his  wife,  Cly- 
tie  Stiggins,  Boston  born  and  bred — a  girl  who  habitually 
read  Emerson,  and  whose  essay  on  the  theory  of  horizontal 
cleavage  in  red  sandstone  was  only  excelled  by  her  paper  on 
the  fauna  of  the  pliocene  period — should  be  reduced  to  eat- 
ing pie  in  the  morning. 

"  You  are  suffering,  my  darling,"  she  said.  "  Can  you  not 
tell  me,  your  wife,  of  your  sorrow  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  Richard  replied,  kissing  her  tenderly. 

"  Lemon-pie,  too,"  he  murmured,  iu  hoarse,  agonized  tones, 
as  his  lips  left  hers.     "  My  God  !     This  is  terrible." 

But  mastering  his  emotions  in  an  instant,  he  turned  again 
to  Clytie.  "  It  is  of  no  use,  sweetheart,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have 
walked  the  streets  for  weeks  vainly  searching  for  work." 

11  It  is  always  darkest  before  the  dawn,  my  precious,"  she 
murmured,  "and  no  matter  what  betide,  I  have  you"  and, 
drawing  his  face  to  hers,  she  kissed  him  in  a  wild,  passion- 
ate, grab-the-chair-if-you-want-to-stay-there  manner. 

Just  then  a  noise  as  of  some  one  dragging  himself  slowly 
and  wearily  up  the  stairs  was  heard.  Presently  it  ceased, 
and  a  messenger-boy  kicked  open  the  door,  and,  walking  to 
where  Richard  Irwin  sat,  handed  him  a  telegram.  He  tore 
open  the  envelope  with  trembling  hands,  and  read  the  mes- 
sage, the  boy  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

"We  are  saved,  Clytie!"  he  said,  in  low,  broken  tones. 
"Your  father  is  dead,  and  all  his  mackerel  fishery  is  yours." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  girl,  kneeling  beside  the  chair  on 
which  her  husband  sat  ;  "  we  are  saved,  Richard — saved  by 
an  acanthopterygian  fish  of  the  scomberoid  family.     Its  body 
is  fusiform,  its  first  dorsal  fin  continuous,  and  its  btinchios- 
tegal  rays  are  seven  in  number" — and  then,  look!:. 
denly,  she  saw  that  the  man  she  loved  so  well,  ar 
she  would  have  sacrificed  her  life,  was  lying  ccl. 
less  across  the  chair. 

She  had  talked  him  to  death.  —Chicag 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"Bavardin's"  Weekly  Budget  of  Gossip. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  wondering  all  the  week 
past  what  the  crowd  of  tourists  thronging  our  hotels  and 
streets  think  of  the  "glorious  climate  of  California,"  for 
surely  during  that  time  there  have  been  as  many  climatic 
changes  as — in  a  woman's  moods,  "everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long."  The  gay  party  who  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  again  essayed  a  trip  to  San  Rafael  (leav- 
ing town  on  Friday  of  last  week)  had  the  best  of  it,  albeit  a 
trifle  hot,  but  the  evenings  were  delicious  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all.  Saturday  was  chosen  for  a  drive  and  out- 
door luncheon,  the  city  people  being  reinforced  by  the  young 
folks  already  en  permanence  in  the  village.  In  the  evening 
the  most  energetic  and  non-tireable  danced.  Sunday  was 
spent  principally  in  idling,  trying  to  keep  cool  and  free  from 
the  mosquitoes  which  swarm  over  there ;  but,  what  with 
hammocks,  verandas,  strolls,  driving  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  and  the  moonlight,  it  was  all  too  quickly  over,  so 
happily  sped  the  time.  The  girls  vow  that  Mrs.  Louis  Hag- 
gin  is  the  most  delightful  chaperone  imaginable,  letting  every 
one  do  as  he  or  she  feels  best  inclined,  which  is  the  true 
secret  of  country  hospitality.  In  town,  those  of  the  beau 
monde  yet  within  its  precincts  "have  been  doine  the  theatres 
and  concerts  extensively.  Another  "  first  night,"  that  of  the 
English  comedy  company,  with  YVyndham  as  the  star,  Bar- 
rett's new  play,  and  Modjeska's  "Frou  Frou,"  have  kept  so- 
ciety busy.  What  a  pity  so  many  good  things  should  all 
come  together  ;  but  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  will  tell  you  it 
is  always  so  in  'Frisco — either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  In  the 
musical  line,  "Our  Orchestra"  gave  an  invitation  affair  at 
Saratoga  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  which,  after  some  good 
musical  selections,  wound  up  with  a  dance.  On  Monday 
evening  the  Orchestral  Union  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  drew 
a  fashionable  audience.  Tuesday  night,  society  turned  out 
again  in  large  numbers  ;  this  time  to  witness  the  graduating 
exercises  of  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker's  school,  which  were  held  at 
B'nai  B  nth  Hall.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  friends  of 
the  pupils  and  their  accomplished  teacher,  and  the  pro- 
gramme pleasantly  carried  out.  A  large  floral  arch  was 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  bearing  at  its  top  the 
motto  of  the  school.  A  perfect  garden  of  baskets  and  bou- 
quets was  arranged  at  either  side,  making  the  scene  not  only 
bright  with  color,  but  fragrant  in  the  extreme.  On  Tuesday 
morning  a  merry  party  of  young  people  left  town  by  the  half 
past  ten  o'clock  train  for  San  Mateoj  in  response  to  Miss 
Isabelle  Parrott's  invitation  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country. 
The  neighbors  from  Menlo  Park  and  Fair  Oaks  joined  them 
for  lawn-tennis  and  luncheon,  and  a  very  delightful  time  was 
spent  under  the  umbrageous  oaks  of  the  Parrott  place — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  Howards.  Miss  Isabelle  is  soon  to  leave  the 
ranks  of  girlhood,  and  her  idea  was  a  sort  of  good-bye  gath- 
ering of  her  young  friends.  It  was  whispered  among  her 
youthful  guests  that  afternoon  on  the  return  trip  to  town, 
that  things  looked  suspiciously  like  another  wedding  in  the 
same  family  ere  long,  the  young  gentleman  having  a  habita- 
tion in  a  neighboring  canon.  If  so,  he  has  surely  a  weak- 
ness for  San  Mateo's  daughters,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day 
gossip  credited  him  with  a  marked  admiration  for  another  of 
the  pretty  girls  dwelling  in  that  thriving  town.  Should 
things  be  au  serie-ux  this  time,  it  would  be  a  suitable  union 
of  ducats  and  doctrine.  Rumor  is  taking  more  definite  shape 
apropos  of  the  projected  nuptials  on  Nob  Hill,  and  has  it 
that  the  man  who  has  drawn  so  big  a  prize  from  the  matri- 
monial wheel  is  a  lucky  individual.  (Is  not  the  hint  enough?) 
This  is  society's  ondit.  The  same  source  gives  us  the  start- 
ling intelligence  that  one  of  our  heiress  is  captured  at  last. 
The  young  lady  has  been  attacked  by  batteries  of  all  kinds — 
more  recently  by  Battery  K — but  this  time  they  say  with 
success.  Young  Casserly,  I  hear,  denies  the  soft  impeach- 
ment of  the  engagement  gossip  made  for  him,  of  which 
I  hinted  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  fair  one  is  obdurate 
to  all  her  admirers.  Pretty  Addie  Mills  will  not  return  to 
us  until  the  late  autumn,  her  father  having  decided  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  Eastern  watering-places,  upon  their  arrival 
next  month  from  their  European  trip.  Miss  Dora  Miller 
will,  however,  soon  be  among  us  again,  as  the  Millers  will 
leave  New  York  for  their  home  early  next  month.  Many  of 
society's  leaders  will  remain  in  town  until  after  the  Thomas 
concerts,  the  recent  hot  spell  convincing  them  how  much 
more  comfortable  their  large,  cool  rooms  are  at  home  than 
the  over-crowded  country  resorts,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  filled  to  repletion.  What  will  it  be  when  the  Tem- 
plars come  ?  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  left  last  week  for  Southern  California,  intending 
to  be  absent  until  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  bishop  has  many 
installations  and  dedications  to  make,  and  for  this  reason  was  compelled 
to  decline  the  appointment  to  be  one  of  the  examining  board  which 
meets  at  West  Point  on  the  thirteenth  proximo.  Black  Point  never 
seemed  so  attractive  as  on  Saturday,  when  Mrs.  Schofield,  not  having 
as  yet  discontinued  her  ' '  afternoons, "  entertained  her  many  friends  who 
congregated  there.  San  Rafael  seems  to  have  absorbed  a  greater  part 
of  society,  for  already  are  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mrs.  William  T. 
Coleman,  those  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  now  occupied  by  the  Colemans  of 
Sutter  Street,  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  {net  Arner),  and  others,  being 
inspected  with  a  view  toward  converting  them  into  out-door  salons. 
Numerous  tennis  and  archery  clubs  are  being  formed.  The  cool  of  last 
Saturday  evening  enlivened  the  roads  through  the  Coleman  tract,  Ross 
Valley,  and  paved  the  beach  with  dozens  of  gay  turnouts.  Mr.  William 
T.  Coleman,  in  his  Brewster  wagon,  was  seen  to  make  good  time  with 
bis  fast  nags  ;  his  son  Carleton  drove  a  dashing  four-in-hand.  Fred. 
Crocker,  Henry  Scott,  and  Mayo  Newhall,  in  their  carts,  were  envied 
by  all  lookers-on.  The  Pooles,  in  their  elegant  carriage,  looked  the 
picture  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  while  the  innumerable  phaetons, 
buggies,  and  occasional  rockaways,  in  which  were  seen  the  Kittles,  the 
Jarboes,  the  Searses,  the  Forbes,  the  Aliens,  Robert  Watt,  Doctor 
George  Powers,  Doctor  Talliaferro,  lohn  F.  Boyd,  Captain  Griffith, 
and  maoy  others,  gave  the  scene  a  most  enlivening  medley  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  The  mounted  parties,  though  numerous,  preferred  the 
early  hours  for  their  pastime.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Beasley,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  the  Page  boys  are  often  seen  in  attendance  on  Miss 
Meta  Page,  Miss  Jarboe,  and  the  Misses  Bessie  and  Dollie  Kittle,  who 
are  chaperoned  occasionally  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvin.  The  railroad 
element,  whose  interests  ?.re  centered  in  the  Del  Monte,  have  deter- 
mined  that  Monterey  shall  not  languish  tor  patronage  this  summer. 
Already  several  parties  are  being  organized  for  numerous  trips  to  and 
-~nd  the  Crockers,  Lows,  Sandersons,  Carolans,  and  many  others 
::=e  to  occupy  their  apartments  there.  The  festivities  which  were 
i eluded  last  week  at  the  Presidio  rallied  last  Friday,  as  an  expiring 
::,  in  a  hop  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  ones.  Lieutenant  Best  spared 


no  pains  in  the  decorations,  while  Colonel  Andrews  looked  after  the 
music,  which  was  very  good.  Many  tiny  youngsters  from  the  city  were 
present  among  the  youthful  guests,  while  the  elder  chaperones  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  with  vim.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillie  Has- 
tings and  Mr.  Jerome  will  take  place  on  his  return  from  China,  and  that  of 
Miss  Lita  Rosecrans  is  planned  for  the  middle  of  next  month.  The 
wedding  reception  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Urquhart  {nee  Lander)  will  occur  on 
the  29th  and  30th  instants,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eastland, 
on  California  Street.  The  commencement  exercises  of  Clark's  Insti- 
tute, last  evening,  attracted  a  fashionable  crowd  to  Calvary  Church. 
Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Lottie  Maynard,  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  and  Miss 
Nettie  Schmiedel,  were  among  the  graduates  who  will  make  their  debut 
in  society  next  winter.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Horatio  P.  Liverraore,  of 
Oakland,  and  Miss  Nellie  Eells,  daughter  of  Reverend  Doctor  Eells, 
late  of  California,  and  now  President  of  Lane  Seminary,  in  Cincinnati, 
occurred  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents  on 
the  seminary  grounds,  and  was  performed  by  Doctor  Eells  himself,  as- 
sisted by  Reverend  George  H,  Fullerton,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Church. 
Only  the  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  but  at  the  grand  reception,  which  followed  soon  after, 
some  three  hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  city  were  present.  The  bride 
wore  a  dress  of  white  satin,  court  train,  trimmed  with  embroidered 
antique  lace  and  natural  flowers.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hastings,  of  Boston,  who,  with  his  sister,  spent  the  greater  part  of  last 
winter  in  San  Francisco,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  tbe  office  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  Governor 
Butler's  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Will.  F.  Mau,  of 
Albert  Mau  &  Co.,  has  just  returned  home  from  an  extended  Eastern 
t  ip.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Allison  and  family,  of  the  Grand,  go  to  Menlo  Park 
the  last  of  the  week  to  remain  during  June  and  July.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Saf- 
fold  is  spending  the  summer  alternately  at  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  at 
her  mother's  (Mrs.  John  Finnell)  in  Napa  County. 


Art  Notes, 

One  of  San  Francisco's  most  promising  artists,  Miss  Lizzie  Strong, 
who  has  been  pursuing  her  studies  in  Paris  for  two  years  past,  has  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  having  a  picture  accepted  in  the  French  salon  for 
this  year.  The  picture  represents  a  dog,  a  subject  in  the  treatment  of 
which  she  has  been  pree"T)in.ently  successful.  She  has  labored  hon- 
estly and  industriously,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  her  merit,  which 
she  has  now  received,  is  fitting  and  deserved. 

Mr.  Booth,  a  young  English  artist,  who  has  determined  to  sojourn  in 
our  city,  has  just  completed  a  large  portrait  of  Madame  Modjeska,  in 
black  and  white,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in  his  studio  at  the  Bald- 
win HoteL  It  is  an  excellent  likeness,  and  executed  with  softness  and 
vigor.  A  particularly  noticeable  feature  in  the  picture  is  the  handling 
of  the  dress  and  fur  cloak.  Mr.  Booth  has  sent  his  picture  to  the 
rooms  of  tbe  Bohemian  Club. 

Yelland,  having  sold  his  picture  of  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  for  a  good 
sum,  has  begun  another  picture  of  the  same  scene  taken  from  another 
standpoint,  and  last  week  he  took  his  class  over  to  San  Rafael,  where 
they  are  now  making  studies  and  sketches  from  nature. 

Next  Thursday  evening,  tbe  sale  of  Julian  Rix's  pictures  takes  place 
at  the  Art  Association's  rooms.  The  collection  shows  the  great  im- 
provement which  this  artist  has  made  during  the  year  and  a  half  which 
he  has  spent  at  our  American  art  centre.  It  augurs  well  for  the  results 
which  his  contemplated  five  years'  study  in  Europe  w  ill  accomplish.  The 
pictures  consist  of  landscapes  in  oil,  black  and  white,  and  studies  made 
in  panels.  Mr.  Rix  has  subdued  the  tones  of  his  paintings  to  a  decidedly 
lower  pitch,  and,  while  in  many  of  them  the  brilliancy  which  character- 
ized his  earlier  work  is  observable,  the  majority  rather  follow  the  Swain 
Gifford  style.  One,  which  will  prove  exceedingly  attractive,  is  a  scene 
in  an  autumn  forest,  with  the  bars  of  the  setting  sun  piercing  the  ruddy 
foliage.  Another  is  a  quiet  meadow  scene  with  gray  mountains  beyond. 
The  black-and-white  studies  will  prove  especially  pleasing,  and  repre- 
sent some  of  the  artist's  best  work. 


There  are  at  present  five  journals  in  California  in  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  railroads.  The  two  which  are  of  any 
importance  are  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle.  The  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  result  are,  as  regards  these 
journals,  well  known.  Only  a  few  months  since  both  were 
friendly.  Politics  and  personal  interest,  and  not  principle 
nor  the  public  good,  are  the  inspiring  motives  of  their  un- 
friendly assaults.  These  newspapers  are  reflecting  neither 
public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  business  men,  nor  that  of 
property-owners.  The  recent  pilgrimage  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  through  the  State  to  hear  complaints,  has  dem- 
onstrated how  few  just  causes  of  censure  are  to  he  found. 
The  Examiner  would  say  that  this  is  because  citizens  lack 
the  courage  to  make  complaints,  through  fear  of  conse- 
quences. This  we  do  not  believe,  and,  if  we  did,  would  not 
confess  it,  through  respect  for  our  business  men  and  men  of 
property.  The  railroad  authorities  assert  that  they  are  cor- 
recting any  existing  irregularities,  constantly  reducing  fares 
and  freights,  and  in  all  respects  working  in  the  direction  of 
giving  better  accommodations  to  passengers  and  those  hav- 
ing transportion.  It  is,  at  all  events,  for  some  cause  or  an- 
other, a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  railroad  authorities  are 
coming  to  a  much  better  understanding  than  formerly  with 
all  classes  of  citizens,  and  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
either  political  or  newspaper  capital  is  to  be  made  by  un- 
justly attacking  them. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  two  hundred  persons  have  fled 
from  a  single  district  in  Ireland — viz.,  Crossmaglen  in  Ulster 
— fearing  arrest  and  conviction  as  members  of  a  murder  so- 
ciety, six  of  the  number  having  been  already  convicted.  All 
over  Ireland  the  same  energetic  emigration  has  lately  been 
going  on.  The  English  criminal  tribunals  are  veiy  persua- 
sive in  this  direction.  On  the  twenty-third  of  this  month 
one  thousand  and  sixty  "assisted  "  emigrants  were  brought 
by  the  English  steamef  Prussia  from  Queenstown,  and 
landed  in  Boston.  Once,  when  Chinese  prostitutes  were  be- 
ing landed  in  San  Francisco,  the  writer  said  at  a  public 
meeting,  that  if  there  were  no  other  mode  of  arresting  this 
class  and  character  of  immigration,  the  steamships  should 
be  burned  at  the  wharves.  In  time,  and  when  the  qualifica- 
tion was  considered,  the  remark  became  popular.  We  now 
say  that  if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  preventing  the  English 
Government  from  sending  criminals  and  paupers  to  our 
shores,  every  English  steamship  engaged  in  the  traffic  should 
be  burned  at  the  wharf.  We  will  again  abide  our  time  for 
approval  of  the  sentiment. 


From  1870  to  1873  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
created  the  highest  military  rank,  that  of  Field  Marshal-Gen- 
eral, which  he  conferred  upon  twelve  of  the  most  prominent 
princes  and  generals  in  his  army.  Of  these  only  six  survive 
— the  Crown  Prince,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  Count  Moltke, 
Prince  August  of  Wiirtemberg,  Baron  von  Manteuffel,  and 
General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  ;  while  the  following  are 
dead  :  General  von  Steinmetz,  Count  Roon,  Count  Wrangel 
(who,  however,  received  the  title  as  long  ago  as  1856),  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin. 


Is  Lawrence  Barrett  a  great  actor?  Most  people  will  say 
no.  But  why?  They  can  not  tell  you.  The  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  is  this — he  is  destitute  of  genius.  Yet  he  is,  withal, 
an  actor  of  great  talent,  and  one  whom  I  like  much  to  see 
and  hear.  Still  he  never  magnetizes  me,  as  some  others  do. 
He  has  no  magnetism;  he  has  no  genius.  Yet  he  is  a  most 
painstaking,  a  most  finished,  and  a  most  talented  actor. 

What  is  talent?  What  is  genius?  Talent  does  what  it 
can.  Genius  does  what  it  must.  Dickens  was  a  genius, 
although  a  vulgar  fellow  and  a  snob.  Poe  was  a  genius, 
although  a  drunkard  and  a  blackguard.  I  admire  the  work 
of  both  immensely,  although  for  their  private  lives  I  have 
nothing  but  contempt.  Bulwerwas  a  man  of  talent,  yet  des- 
titute of  genius.  Sainte-Beuve  had  twice  the  talent  that 
Dumas  the  First  possessed,  yet  the  novelist's  gift  was  a  dia- 
mond, the  other's  but  a  polished  stone.  Dumas  the  Second, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  talented  writer,  yet  he  does  not 
possess  one  spark  of  the  divine  fire  his  father  had. 

Barrett  does  not  move  you  as  men  like  Forrest  did,  yet  he 
is  ever  strong  and  virile.  His  admirers  sometimes  carp  at 
those  who  deny  him  genius,  yet  I  question  whether  they  ap- 
preciate him  as  intelligently  as  those  who  grant  him  only 
talent. 

The  play  produced  this  week  is  far  and  away  beyond 
Howells's  ,;  Yorick's  Love."  It  is  human  ;  the  other  is  arti- 
ficial. The  one  is  redolent  of  the  air  of  Italy  ;  the  other  but 
poorly  typifies  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  "  Francesca"  is  to 
the  full  as  sombre  as  "  Yorick's  Love,"  yet  it  does  not  weary 
you  with  its  gloom. 

*** 

The  thoroughness  that  ever  distinguishes  anything  with 
which  Barrett  has  to  do  is  shown  in  the  present  play.  It  is 
costumed,  read,  and  mounted  with  the  utmost  care.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  beards  the  male  members  of  the  company 
do  not  sin — a.  rare  thing.  I  question,  however,  whether  Bar- 
rett should  wear  the  beard  he  does,  although  it  may  be  cor- 
rect. He  has  a  somewhat  Celtic  cast  of  countenance,  and 
the  peculiar  style  of  beard  he  affects  gives  him  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  lower  order  of  Irish — the  kind  we  are  wont 
to  associate  with  the  gentle  hod-carrier. 

One  specimen  of  Barrett's  thoroughness  is  the  fact  that  he 
objects  to  women  taking  male  parts — pages  and  what  not — 
in  which  he  is  perfectly  right.  The  attention  of  the  men  in 
the  audience  is  apt  to  be  diverted.  For  instance,  in  "  Riche- 
lieu," when  a  dainty-limbed  Francois  hurls  herself  at  the  Car- 
dinal's feet,  the  minds  of  men  wander  from  the  Cardinal.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  they  should.  But  it  detracts  from 
the  dramatic  effect. 

There  are  exceptions  to  Barrett's  rule.  For  instance,  in 
"Francesca"  a  number  of  women  play  pages.  They  are 
apparently  there,  however,  only  as  a  chorus,  and  they  do 
some  villainous  singing.  They  are  so  carefully  chosen,  too, 
that  the  eyes  of  no  man  can  wander  toward  their  continua- 
tions without  a  shock  of  terror. 

I  remember  another  instance.  When  Barrett  was  manag- 
ing the  old  California,  Helen  Tracy  used  sometimes  to  play 
Osric  to  his  Hamlet.  But  then  the  reason  was  that  Mc- 
Cullough  was  joint  manager,  and  he  doubtless  agreed  with 
Miss  Tracy  in  her  favorable  views  touching  her  own  ex- 
tremities. 

Barrett  generally  replaces  the  usual  female  pages  by  boys. 
In  this  play  his  corps  of  boys  did  duty  also  as  acolytes  in  the 
cathedral  scene.  And  very  boy-like  they  were,  too.  They 
stared  about  them  so  naturally  during  the  marriage  scene 
that  one  might  also  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  church. 
The  cathedral  scene,  by  the  way,  was  very  well  put  on. 
A  realistic  effect  was  given  it  by  the  use  of  frankincense. 
As  the  audience  sniffed  at  the  unwonted  odor  stealing 
upon  their  nostrils,  you  could  plainly  see  the  effect  upon 
them.  It  reminded  me  of  another  attempt  at  the  stage  use 
of  odors.  When  Harry  Jackson  was  managing  Maguire's 
Opera  House,  many  years  ago,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  "was 
once  played.  Harry  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  injecting 
perfumes  into  the  auditorium  while  the  barge  was  passing, 
in  consonance  with  the  lines, 

"  From  the  barge 
A  strange,  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense." 
It  was  a  failure,  however.     The  nights  were  warm,  and  the 
perfume  struggled  vainly  with  humanity. 

Apropos  of  the  marriage  scene,  the  individual  who  played 
the  Cardinal  was  immensely  funny.  He  was  chiefly  equipped 
with  a  scowl,  which  he  used  continually.  He  had  an  in- 
tensely important  air  about  trifles,  too,  which  was  very  droll. 
When  the  Lord  of  Rimini  hands  him  a  letter  to  read,  the 
Cardinal  received  it  mysteriously,  and  swiftly  retired.  His 
manner  irresistibly  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
taking  it  away  to  cook.  Perhaps  this  train  of  ideas  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  it  came  from  Guido  da  ';  Polenta. '' 

Mr.  James  is  rather  too  plump  and  good-humored  looking 
a  person  for  the  sour  Fool.  But  he  plays  well.  Miss  Plun- 
kett,  the  soubrette,  reminds  me,  somehow,  of  Bishop,  the 
comedian.  She  is  cut  out  for  the  standard  plays.  I  should 
much  like  to  see  Miss  Plunkett  as  Audrey.  I  think  she 
would  be  delicious. 

4 
■*-  * 

It  is  a  wild  story,  that  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  set  in  a 
romantic  frame.  But  what  that  is  Italian  is  not  romantic? 
The  very  air  of  Italy  must  breed  romance.  How  rich  the 
old  peninsula  is  !  Her  soil  is  thick  with  dead  and  gone  hu- 
manity ;  her  air  teeming  with  ghosts,  if  ghosts  there  be. 
She  has  legend  and  story  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  drama 
of  the  world.  Think  of  the  long  procession  of  beings  who 
have  peopled  her  fruitful  soil.  Far  back  in  the  ages,  before 
the  Latins  came,  there  were  the  old  Italic  tribes,  who 
almost  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  before  there 
was  a  Rome.  They  have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  their 
lives,  save  the  end  of  them — their  tombs.  Yet  even  here, 
far  out  on  the  ultimate  edge  of  Occidental  civilization,  there 
is  one  of  their  remnants.  There  is  in  this  city  an  Etruscan 
incinerarium,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  some  old  Italian 
who  lived  and  loved  and  died  ages  perhaps  before  Romulus 
was  born — if  there  was  a  Romulus. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  our  wealth  of  Italian  lore  again. 
Think  of  the  age  of  Roman  fable,  which  boys  of  two  or  three 
decades  ago  believed  to  be  history,  and  which  was  history 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


until  Niebuhr  overthrew  it.  The  wolf  that  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remits,  the  building  of  the  wall,  the  quarrel,  the  fratri- 
cide, the  struggles  of  the  young  city,  the  mythical  kings,  the 
chasm  in  the  forum,  the  fate  of  Tarpeia,  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines — fables  all.  How  the  long  line  of  lore  stretches  out  1 
Down  to  the  republic  and  its  wars — down  to  the  days  when 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world — when 

"  From  the  proud  marts  of  Pisa, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Rode  fnrlh  Massillia's  trremes, 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves  " — 

those  same  slaves  perhaps  our  ancient  British  ancestors. 
Down  to  the  dukedoms  and  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
the  strifes  of  pope  and  anti-pope,  cardinal  and  king  ;  the 
intrigues  of  courtesans — perhaps  lineal  descendants  of  Faus- 
tina and  Messalina — courtesans  like  Rosa  Vanozza,  who 
ruled  a  pope  ;  the  story  of  the  Borgias  ;  the  quarrel  between 
Roderick  and  Caesar  ;  the  long  strife  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals ;  how  the  barter  of  Lucretia's  favors  made  Roderick 
Borgia  Pope  Alexander  Sixth,  to  die  by  poison. 

Ah,  'tis  a  long,  fantastic  history.     And  it  is  not  yet  done. 

How  thoroughly  Italian  is  the  story  of  Francesca  !  The 
frank  confidence  of  the  hunchback  brother  ;  the  treachery 
of  the  handsome  one  ;  the  discovery  of  the  lovers'  sin  ;  the 
terror  of  the  woman,  the  anguish  of  the  man  ;  how  lightly 
sin  sits  on  a  woman's  soul.  Paolo's  sorrow  is  dumb — Frau- 
cesca's  fear  is  loud.  Her  shallow  soul  is  lashed  into  foam  by 
her  frenzied  fear.  Yet  it  is  only  fear.  Paolo's  frenzy  is  re- 
morse. 

How  often  have  we  seen  some  fair,  false,  frivolous  Thing, 
who  is  a  woman,  bring  ruiu  and  bloodshed  on  more  lives 
than  one,  and  yet  her  own  petty  life  remain  unscathed. 

Alas,  how  often  I    Yet  we  go  on  loving  them. 

'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters  ! 


Last  week  I  happened  to  be  near  a  logging  camp.  I  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  cutting  down  and  "  snaking  out "  the 
mammoth  redwood  trees.  Our  introduction  to  the  first  tree 
was  on  this  wise.  Menteur  and  myself  were  walking  tran- 
quilly up  a  wooded  ravine,  when  a  woodman  on  the  hillside, 
some  distance  above  us,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
tranquilly  remarked  : 

"  Guess  you  fellers  jest  as  well  go  back." 

It  is  one  of  my  rules  in  life  never  to  ask  useless  questions. 
I  went  back.     And  in  a  few  moments  I  found  out  why. 

The  sound  of  chopping  and  the  swish  of  the  saw  suddenly 
ceased,  and  a  long,  mournful  cry  rang  through  the  woods. 
It  was  the  warning  note  of  the  woodman. 

The  top  of  a  tall  tree  some  distance  ahead  of  us  began  to 
tremble  slightly.  There  was  an  awful,  prolonged  groan — 
such  a  groan  as  might  come  from  the  hairy  breast  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant  beneath  Mount  ^Etna.  Then  came  a  sharp 
"crack  !"  as  the  mighty  tree-trunk  snapped.  The  tall  mon- 
ster slowly  and  majestically  moved  toward  the  earth.  There 
was  a  terrible  crash  as  it  smote  the  branches  from  its  fellow 
trees — smiting  them  cleanly  as  with  a  scimetar.  There  was 
a  roar  as  of  thunder  when  it  struck  the  ground  ;  the  earth 
trembled  for  rods  around,  as  if,  an  earthquake  shock  were 
upon  us  ;  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  up,  and  when  it  cleared  away 
the  impassive  woodmen  were  stripping  the  fallen  giant  of  his 
limbs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tree  fell  upon  the  exact  spot  we  had  oc- 
cupied a  moment  before,  we  understood  and  appreciated  the 
remark  of  the  laconic  woodman. 

There  were  other  trees,  previously  felled,  which  had  been 
sawn  into  lo fs  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and 
were  waiting  to  be  "snaked"  to  the  railway  track,  where  a 
little  locomotive  was  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  mill.  They 
are  first  stripped  of  their  bark,  the  edges  rounded  off,  so  as 
to  permit  of  their  being  dragged  easily  over  the  ground  ; 
then  immense  iron  staples  are  driven  into  them,  and  teams 
of  oxen  drag  them  to  the  railway.  Over  the  track  they  are 
to  follow,  a  Celestial  with  buckets  of  water  anoints  the  ground, 
making  artificial  mud,  that  their  path  may  be  made  easy  for 
them.  I  regarded  this  process  with  much  interest.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  artificial  mud  made  since  I  was  a 
little  boy,  when,  in  conjunction  with  other  little  boys  (and 
girls),  I  indulged  in  the  infantile  amusement  of  making  mud 
pies,  for  the  which  amusement  I  was  subsequently  and  inva 
riably  corrected  and  cleaned.  Ah,  happy  days  of  childhood  ! 
The  cry  of  "  more  mud  "  then  fell  upon  my  ear  with  a  differ- 
ent meaning  from  that  it  now  possesses  when  used  by  a  vile 
broker. 

We  watched  the  woodmen  preparing  an  immense  log, 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  They  drove  in  the  staple,  and 
then  hitched  to  it  twenty  oxen — ten  yoke.  By  the  way,  ten 
of  them  were  bulls — the  first  time  I  ever  saw  bulls  used  for 
draught  purposes.  The  goad-bearer  punched  his  animals, 
swore  at  them  in  a  pleasant  and  persuasive  voice,  and  they 
started.  The  mammoth  log  groaned  slightly,  turned  reluc- 
tantly, and  moved  forward  an  inch  or  two. 

Ping!     Whir-r-r-r! 

The  iron  ring  had  snapped  in  twain.  Its  two  fragments 
flew  two  different  ways — one  passing  between  the  interested 
heads  of  Menteur  and  myself. 

If  it  had  struck  us  we  would  have  lost  all  interest  in  logs 
and  other  mundane  things. 

Not  having  struck  us,  I  maintained  my  interest.  I  looked 
with  much  curiosity  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  twenty 
oxen.  I  expected  to  see  them  out  of  sight,  as  an  Irishman 
might  say,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  slackening  of  the  immense 
tension. 

They  were  not  out  of  sight,  but  they  were  the  most  miscel- 
laneous, most  confused,  and  most  disgusted  oxen  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life. 

They  were  engaged  in  turning  twenty  distinct,  complicated, 
and  rapid  somersaults. 

Menteur,  in  telling  this  story,  invariably  ends  it  by  saying 
that  each  ox  lit  on  his  feet.  But  then  Menteur  is  not  marked 
for  his  veracity. 

*** 

Talking  of  his  veracity,  Menteur  was  recently  relating  to 
me  an  account  of  his  visit  to  a  fish  hatchery.  His  account 
was  most  interesting  and  extraordinary.  Among  other  things 
he  said  : 

"  I  saw  four  large  troughs  which  contained  young  trout. 
The  man  in  attendance  asked  me  to  guess  at  the  number  it 


contained.  The  troughs  were  forty  feet  long.  I  guessed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  How  many  do  you  think 
there  were,  Zulano  ?" 

"  No  idea." 

"Exactly  four  hundred  thousand.  How's  that  for  guess- 
ing?" 

"  It's  very  good.  How  long  did  you  say  those  troughs 
were  ?  " 

"  Forty  feet." 

"  And  how  high  and  wide  ?  " 

"  Eight  by  ten  inches." 

I  made  a  rapid  calculation:  "Menteur,"  said  I,  "your 
four  troughs  contain  153,600  cubic  inches.  I  thus  find  that 
you  would  have  between  three  and  four  trout  to  the  cubic 
inch,  leaving  water  out  of  the  question." 

Menteur  seemed  slightly  confused.  "But  they  were  very 
little  ones,"  he  stammered. 

"So  was  the  young  woman's  indiscretion,"  I  remarked 
sternly.  "  I  hope,  Menteur,  that  the  next  time  you  are 
brought  to  bed  of  a  lie,  it  will  not  be  large." 

I  have  had  a  fair  medal  made  for  Menteur — a  medal  of 
leather.  It  hangs  from  a  brave  blue  ribbon,  and  I  shall  my- 
self affix  it  to  his  manly  breast.  It  beareth  in  golden  letters 
the  legend  : 


God  Loveth 


Cheerful  Liar. 
Selah  ! 


There  was  a  very  fine  audience  at  the  Wyndham's  Mon- 
day night,  but  I  think  most  of  them  were  disappointed.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  expectation  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch. 
Still,  the  company  is  a  good  one,  of  even  excellence,  yet 
none  of  them  rising  very  high.  I  think  they  made  a  mistake 
in  opening  in  "  Brighton."  The  piece  has  been  played  here 
before  by  several  companies,  and  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  comparisons,  which  are  nearly  always  odious.  Besides, 
the  piece  has  a  strange  and  distorted  look  in  its  English  set- 
ting. It  seems  a  caricature,  somehow.  It  is  said  that  they 
took  the  American  piece,  played  it  in  England  as  a  bur- 
lesque on  American  manners — making  the  women  all  fast 
and  loud,  and  that  sort  of  thing — and  then,  when  they  came 
here,  attempted  to  make  it  go  in  America  by  doing  it  as  an 
English  watering-place  idyl.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  suc- 
cess. However,  they  will  probably  be  more  acceptable  in 
the  other  pieces  in  their  repertoire.  They  can  scarcely  have 
been  as  successful  as  they  were  in  other  cities  unless  they 
are  good.  Wyndham  is  said  to  have  cleared  forty  thousand 
dollars  on  his  American  season. 

Some  remarkably  handsome  scenery  had  been  painted  for 
the  piece  by  Voegtlin.  The  landscape  drop  at  the  back  of 
the  picnic  scene  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw  on  the  San  Francisco  stage.  It  will  repay  examination 
with  a  glass. 

Apropos  of  comparisons,  my  enjoyment  of  "Brighton" 
was  interfered  with  through  having  seen  "  Saratoga"  played 
at  the  Winter  Garden  a  few  evenings  before.  The  perform- 
ances there  are  unique  and  enjoyable.  True,  the  artists 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  author's  intentions,  but  they 
never  cease  to  be  funny.  In  their  version  of  "Saratoga" 
the  picnic  scene  is  the  chief  one  of  the  play.  In  it  the  en- 
tire company  appears,  including  the  carpenters,  scene-shift- 
ers, supers,  and  a  troupe  of  negro  singers.  Then  a  number 
of  the  performers  favor  the  rest  with  little  variety  acts.  It 
runs  something  like  this  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Vanderpump  will  favor  you 
with  an  Irish  jig." 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  your  kind  attention, 
Miss  Effie  Remington  and  Mr.  Bob  Sackett  will  give  a 
double  song  and  dance." 

"The  next  thing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  statue  clog  by 
Sir  Lewis  Parke  and  Mr.  Columbus  Drake." 

"  We  will  now  have  "Dem  Golden  Slippers"  by  the  Jubi- 
lee Singers." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  imported  company  is  going 
to  get  away  with  the  native  talent  of  the  coast — not,  at  least, 
while  we  have  the  Winter  Garden. 


I  met  an  old  flame  of  mine  on  the  street  the  other  day, 
and  she  looked  as  pretty  as  a  pink.  Really,  she  looked  so 
pretty  that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  her  all  the  way 
home.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  unfortunately  I  men- 
tioned her  to  Zulana.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  happened 
upon  an  unlucky  topic,  but  I  blundered  on.  In  self-defense 
for  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  me,  I  was  obliged  to 
dwell  upon  her  charms. 

"Really,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "you  have  no  idea  how  well 
she  was  looking.  Dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  of  taste, 
too.  Now,  you  know  you  never  will  admit  that  I  have  any 
taste  at  all.  Yet  she  was  dressed  exactly  as  I  would  have 
her." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Zulana,  icily. 

"Yes.  And  then  she  has  such  pretty  eyes.  Did  you  ever 
notice  her  eyes  ?  Such  very  pretty  eyes — hazel  eyes — with 
a  dewy  look  about  them,  like  flowers  in  the  morning." 

Zulana  sniffed. 

"And  upon  my  word  I  never  noticed  before  what  a  com- 
plexion she  has.  Why  it  is  clear  as  a  little  child's.  Dear 
me  !  And  to  think  that  she  is  married.  Well,  well !  I 
never  thought  she  was  half  so  handsome  until " 

"  Until  you  were  married,  I  hope  ? "  asked  Zulana. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no — until  she  was." 

I  thought  this  was  rather  good.  But  Zulana's  face  looked 
like  Minerva's  shield,  which  was  said  to  have  turned  people 
into  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  things  when  they  gazed 
upon  it.  She  went  for  me.  She  went  for  me  so  effectually 
that  I  jammed  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  started  for  the 
door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  queried  Zulana. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  devil,  madam,"  I  replied,  fiercely. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  find  him  ?  "  she  asked,  satirically. 

"  Without  any  trouble.  He  is  everywhere.  He  is  easy  of 
access,  and  one  does  not  have  to  wait  in  the  ante-room.  Your 
sex  finds  him  even  more  easily,  permit  me  to  remark,  than 
we.     He  is  a  gallant  man." 


I  once  wrote  a  paragraph  beginning  thus  :  "  I  have  a  friend 
whose  judgment  in  theatrical  matters  I  invariably  copper." 

Some  days  afterward,  Gommeux  came  to  me. 

"  Zulano,"  said  he,  "  the  boys  have  been  guying  me  a  good 
deal  lately  about  that  paragraph  of  yours.  Now,  you  didn't 
mean  me,  did  you  ?  " 

In  truth  I  did.  But  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  so 
I  told  him  no. 

I  lied. 

Yet  it  was  the  truth.  Gommeux's  judgment  was  invaria- 
bly "coppered"  by  his  friends.  Did  he  praise  anything, 
they  stayed  away.  Did  he  disparage  it,  they  invariably  went. 
And  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  regular  "  first-nighter,"  he  thus 
served — unconsciously  to  himself — a  most  useful  purpose. 

But  a  newspaper  publisher  saw  him,  heard  him,  admired 
him.  He  so  closely  resembled  Sir  Oracle  that  he  impressed 
the  newspaper  man.     Gommeux  was  engaged. 

Gommeux  is  now  a  critic  I  speak  within  bounds,  and  by 
the  (newspaper)  card,  when  I  say  that  he  is  an  excellent  one. 
His  field  of  usefulness  is  much  extended,  too,  for  now  the 
public  as  well  as  his  friends  can  copper  his  opinions. 


I  suppose  I  shall  be  out  of  fashion  when  I  say  that  I  do 
not  like  Modjeska's  "  As  You  Like  It."  But  then,  as  you 
may  have  noticed,  I  do  not  care  very  much  about  what  is  or 
is  not  fashionable. 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  foreign  artists  on  the  English  stage. 
And  I  am  particularly  tired  of  them  in  Shakespearean  plays. 
I  want  my  well  of  English  pure,  and  undefiled  by  foreign  in- 
tonation. There  are  some  interesting  idiots  who  have  been 
saying  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  Rosalind  was  a  French  girl, 
the  foreign  air  which  Modjeska  gave  her  lent  an  added  charm 
lo  the  performance,  etc.,  etc.  I  don't  believe  it.  All  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  are  thoroughly  English.  Be  the 
scene  where  it  may,  the  characters  are  English.  They  think 
as  English  men  and  women  would  think ;  they  act  and  speak 
as  they  would  do.  Hamlet  was  essentially  English  ;  even 
Othello,  the  blackamoor,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
English  blackamoor.  The  mobs  of  "Julius  Cassar"  are 
English  mobs  ;  the  noble  Romans  are  English  men,  with 
English  hearts,  masquerading  in  Roman  togas.  It  is  no 
derogation  to  Shakespeare's  art  to  say  this  ;  were  it  other- 
wise, his  plays  would  not  retain  the  strong  hold  they  have  on 
all  who  speak  our  English  tongue. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  object  to  foreign  artists  at- 
tempting— for  it  is  only  an  attempt — to  show  us  how  Shake- 
speare should  be  played. 

In  her  other  roles — such  as  Adrienne  and  Gilberte — Mod- 
jeska is  more  happy.  Yet  even  in  them  the  ear  is  ever  an- 
noyed by  the  foreign  accent.  I  maintain  most  stoutly  that 
we  should  have  upon  the  English  stage  only  such  as  can 
speak  our  tongue  with  purity.  I  do  not  refer  to  grammar, 
for  I  have  ceased  to  expect  that  from  the  stage.  But  I  do 
demand  properly  inflected,  properly  pronounced,  and  idio- 
matic English. 

As  to  the  company  supporting  Modjeska,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  is  absurd. 

I  will  further  say — although  with  this  Madame  Modjeska 
has  nothing  to  do — that  I  do  not  particularly  like  the  aus- 
pices under  which  she  has  come  to  this  coast.  Her  manager 
is  the  person  who  was  first  to  introduce  the  business  of  mak- 
ing humans  subordinate  to  animals  upon  the  stage.  Mr. 
Jay  Rial  is  the  enterprising  individual  who  has  been  playinc 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  through  the  country,  with  dogs  in  the 
star  parts,  and  actors  playing  up  to  them.  I  could  have  for- 
given him  had  he  failed,  but — confound  him  ! — he  succeeded 

This,  you  may  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Madame  Mod 
jeska's  engagement.  Very  true.  But  the  peculiar  ideas  o; 
her  manager  have  cropped  out  even  here.  A  great  to-do  hac 
been  made  over  Muldoon,  the  wrestler.  He  has  been  billed 
in  conjunction  with  Modjeska.  He  has  made  a  farce  of  the 
wrestling  scene  in  "As  You  Like  It."  I  say  "made  f 
farce  "  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  subordi 
nate  character  has  been  given  a  factitious  importance.  In 
dividually,  Mr.  Muldoon  is  doubtless  a  very  estimable  per 
son.  I  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  taking  Mr.  Muldoor 
by  the  hand,  and  it  struck  me  that  he  is  certainly  a  verv 
muscular  one.  He  is  also  a  good  wrestler.  I  am  going  to 
see  him  wrestle  with  the  Scotchman,  Dinnie,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  throw  him.  But  I  object  to  him  upon  the  stage 
in  "  As  You  Like  It." 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Jay  Rial — and  he  will  doubtless 
thank  me  for  the  suggestion — a  new  method  of  billing  hit 
star.  The  idea  is  not  entirely  original  with  me — it  was  sug- 
gested by  his  methods  of  advertising  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
Were  I  Jay  Rial,  then,  I  should  announce  my  "show"  in  this 
fashion : 

MR.   JAY  RIAL,  \ 

;  The  Originator  of  the  Introduction  of  Animals  in  Star  Parts,  : 

and  the  Only  Man  who  ever  Placed  Moral  ; 

Dogs  upon  the  Stage,  : 

:  Takes  Pleasure  in  Announcing  to  the  Public  that  '■ 

Mr.  William  Muldoon, 

'  Champion  Wrestler  of  the  United  States,  ■ 

Will  Appear  in  his  Great  Part  of 

Charles  the  Wrestler,  : 

:  Iu  theComedyof  "As  You  Likelt,"by  W.Shakespeare,  Esq.,  : 

■  Giving  his  : 

■  Graco-Roman  Wrestling  Act,  best  Two  Falls  in  Three,  both  "- 
:  Shoulders  to  touch  the  Floor.  : 
;  Mr.  Muldoon  will  be  supported  by  Madame  Helena  Modjes-  : 
:  ka,  Countess  de  Bozenta,  and  a  Star  Stock  Company.          : 

This  is  the  way  I  should  have  billed  Modjeska  had  I  been 
Jay  Rial.  But  then  I  am  not  a  showman,  and  my  name  is 
not  Jay  Rial.     I  am  only  a  scribbler,  and  my  name  is 

Zulano. 


Flotow  left  a  number  of  important  works  in  MS.,  which 
have  just  been  discovered  among  his  effects  by  his  execu- 
tors. They  comprise  "  Sacountala,"  a  grand  opera  in  five 
acts  ;  "Les  Musiciens,"  a  comic  opera  ;  and  two  operettas, 
"Le  Deserteur"  and  "La  Vengeance  des  Fleurs."  There 
are  also  some  songs,  two  concertos,  and  a  mass.  They  will 
all  be  published  at  once. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


TWO    SOLID    SLOGGERS. 


"Flaneui"   Describes  a  Glove-Match    between  Sullivan  and  Mitchell. 


I  have  just  returned  from  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 
John  L.  Sullivan  has  again  proved  himself  the  biggest  hitter 
of  his  day.  After  this  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  Sullivan  be- 
ing a  man  of  the  moment  and  overestimated.  If  he  has  not 
proved  himself  the  hardest  hitter  of  modern  times,  then  the 
meaning  of  proof  is  ambiguous.  Fully  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple were  in  the  Garden  to-night,  and  every  man  was  an  en- 
thusiast. There  was  not  a  swell  club  in  New  York  but  was 
represented  by  several  hundred  members,  and  gentlemen  in 
the  most  fashionable  attire  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
arm  to  arm  with  pickpockets,  blackguards,  plug-uglies,  bur- 
glars, and  bums.  Special  trains  had  brought  representatives 
of  the  lowest  classes  as  well  as  of  the  highest  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Baltimore,  and  though 
they  were  as  bad-looking  a  lot  of  cut-throats  as  could  be  well 
imagined,  it  must  be  said  for  the  honor  of  New  York  that 
the  native  bruisers  outshone  them  in  pure  and  unadulterated 
ugliness. 

The  best  of  humor  prevailed.  I  was  in  Box  C,  with  fot;r 
other  friends,  five  minutes  before  the  first  set-to  was  an- 
nounced, when  seven  or  eight  burly  bruisers  from  the  slums 
of  the  "swamp"  came  in.  As  the  box  could  not,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  hold  over  five,  it  was  somewhat  un- 
comfortable for  us,  but  we  were  good-humored.  We  looked 
at  these  eight  burly  hitters,  and  at  once  made  up  our  minds 
to  make  them  at  home.  The  most  villainous  of  the  lot 
stepped  in  front  of  me,  and  totally  obscured  the  ring  and  at 
least  nine  thousand  people.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  see  through 
him,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  commiseration  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  abruptly  sat  down  on  my  knee,  and  put  his 
arm  around  my  shoulder.  This  was  not  affection  exactly  ; 
it  was  the  result  of  experience,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  a 
clever  scheme.  I  thought  of  throwing  him  over  the  edge  of 
the  box  once  or  twice,  but  concluded  that  I  had  rather  hold 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  see  the  show  than  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  jump  on  me  and  send  me  home 
in  an  ambulance.  Therefore,  I  put  my  arm  gently  around 
his  waist,  and  handed  him  a  cigar.  He  proved  a  thorough- 
bred. He  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man  from  England,  had  seen 
every  fight  on  the  other  side  prior  to  his  departure,  and  was 
well  versed  in  fighting-lore.  He  confided  to  me  in  the 
course  ot  a  disjointed  dialogue  that  he  was  a  "good  'tin" 
himself. 

The  amount  of  culture  shown  by  the  audience  was  remark- 
able. I  mean  culture  in  the  art  of  fighting.  There  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  place  who  didn't  know  exactly  what 
good  sparring  was,  and  when  a  man  made  a  false  counter  or 
a  short  hit,  a  deafening  storm  of  hisses  shot  from  the  peo- 
ple's mouths  in  an  instant.  There  was  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  criticism,  as  the  men  who  sparred  before  Sullivan  ap- 
peared more  zealous  than  scientific.  When  the  champion 
came  into  the  ring,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  platform  six  feet 
high  and  surrounded  by  ropes,  he  was  greeted  by  wild  huz- 
zas. Mitchell's  welcome  was  no  less  enthusiastic.  There 
was  a  general  desire  to  give  the  little  fellow  fair  play. 

He  jumped  up  on  the  stage  with  a  confident  air,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  big  champion  smiling.  His  physique  is  ad- 
mirable, but  he  is  nothing  to  Sullivan.  When  Sullivan  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  his  corner  of  the  ring  the  man  on  my 
knee  trembled  violently  all  over,  gave  me  an  awful  whack  on 
the  back,  and  roared  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  : 

'"E  is  the  most  beautiiul  being  God  hever  made." 

That  summed  it  up.  You  can  look  at  Sullivan  for  a  week 
and  find  absolutely  no  fault  in  his  build.  He  is  as  perfectly 
proportioned  as  a  Greek  god.  His  limbs  are  as  round  as  a 
woman's,  and  his  movements  are  as  graceful  as  a  cat's.  It 
is  only  when  his  back  is  turned  that  a  realization  of  his  ter- 
rific strength  is  forced  upon  one.  Before  that  you  look  upon 
him  more  as  a  thing  of  beauty  than  as  a  terrible  fighter. 
When  his  back  is  turned  to  you,  and  he  raises  one  of  his 
arms,  you  see  at  once  where  his  tremendous  strength  lies. 
His  muscles  lead  over  from  his  shoulder,  and  run  down  to 
the  pit  of  his  back  in  massive  whip-cords.  When  he  raises 
his  hand  or  clenches  his  fist,  the  whole  vast  muscular  struct- 
ure of  his  shoulder  moves.  The  thought  at  once  occurs  to 
one  at  this  point  that  it  is  not  healthful  to  stand  in  front  of 
Sullivan. 

When  the  two  men  got  up  and  shook  hands  the  difference 
in  their  weight  and  size  was  very  perceptible.  Sullivan  is  at 
least  forty  pounds  the  heavier.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mitchell 
did  not  seem  such  an  inferior  match  to  him.  The  little  fel- 
low was  put  up  in  such  a  perfect  fighting  form— that  is,  he 
has  tremendous  loins  and  shoulders,  and  such  a  deep  chest, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  well  able  to  hold  his  own.  So,  indeed, 
he  was,  during  a  portion  of  the  first  round  ;  but  then  he 
struck  Sullivan  a  heavy  body  blow,  and  the  big  champion 
slipped  over  backward.  This  sent  his  blood  up.  He  ap- 
proached Mitchell  cautiously,  the  latter  retreated  around  the 
stage  twice,  but  Sullivan,  with  the  muscular  step  of  a  pan- 
ther, followed  closely.  The  big  champion's  chin  was  thrust 
forward,  his  brows  knitted,  and  his  eyes  half  closed.  Mitch- 
ell was  about  six  feet  from  the  ropes  on  one  side  of  the  stage 
when  Sullivan  suddenly  let  out  with  his  left  hand  and  struck 
him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  breast.  Mitchell  threw  up  both 
arms  to  ward  off  the  blow,  but  in  doing  so  he  left  his  body 
and  neck  unprotected. 

Then  it  was  that  Sullivan's  terrible  right  arm  came  into 
play.  While  both  Mitchell's  hands  were  up  in  the  air,  and 
he  was  still  staggering  from  the  force  of  the  first  blow,  Sulli- 
van's right  came  up  with  terrific  violence  in  a  semi-circular 
under  cut,  and  caught  the  Englishman  on  the  neck,  just  be- 
low the  chin.  I  never  saw  such  a  terrific  blowin  my  life. 
Mitchell,  who  had  been  staggering,  rose  from  the  stage  as 
though  blown  from  a  mortar,  and  shot  over  backward.  He 
was  literally  knocked  off  his  feet.  He  struck  on  the  ropes, 
and  fell  head  foremost  into  the  crowd  below.  Half  the  peo- 
ple thought  he  was  killed. 

There  was  a  hush  for  a  minute,  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  in  the  Garden  but  the  terrible  panting  of  the  man  who 
struck  the  blow.  Then  Mitchell  was  shoved  up  on  the  stage, 
and  an  instant  later  the  people  burst  forth  with  terrific 
cheers,  which  made  the  Garden  ring.  Again  the  doughty 
little  Englishman  came  up  before  the  Boston  champion,  but 
i  -  e  was  knocked  spinning  before  he  could  put  himself 


together.  So  badly  was  he  used  up,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  round  Captain  Williams  sprang  upon  the  stage, 
with  his  club  in  his  hand,  and  dragged  Sullivan  off  of  Mitch- 
ell. At  this  point  Mitchell  was  lying  backward  over  the 
ropes  and  Sullivan  had  fallen  upon  him. 

That  ended  the  show,  and  we  all  fought  to  get  out.  My 
friend,  the  "  good  'un,"  had  seized  me  firmly  by  the  back  of 
the  coat  during  the  excitement  of  the  match,  and  his  warm 
and  genial  nature  had  had  a  spiral  effect  upon  his  muscles. 
The  result  was  that  he  had  gathered  my  coat  up  in  plaits  at  the 
neck,  and  twisted  it  around  in  his  powerful  fingers  until  I 
looked  like  a  middle-aged  corkscrew  humpback.  But  the 
"  good  'un  "  was  not  unappreciative  of  my  courtesy  in  not 
throwing  him  out  of  the  box,  for  he  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion  that  I  was  the  "  right  sort,"  put  his  arm  around  my 
waist  and  materially  assisted  me  in  getting  out  of  the  door. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  would  have  been  half  crushed, 
as  a  dozen  other  people  were  who  arrived  at  the  door  just  as 
I  did.  I  parted  with  the  "  good  'un  "  outside  with  a  warm 
shake  of  the  hand  and  the  mutual  hope  that  we  might  meet 
again.  You  might  think  at  this  point  I  missed  my  watch 
and  pocket-book.  But  I  did  not.  I  didn't  miss  anything  but 
two  cigars  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  off  my 
right  knee. 

Men  are  naturally  brutal.  I  can  not  imagine  what  other 
form  of  sport  would  create  half  the  enthusiasm  as  did  this 
exhibition  of  pugilism.  There  is  only  one  satisfaction  now, 
and  that  is  that  Boston  can  not  sneer  at  us  for  degeneration, 
lack  of  refinement,  of  culture,  and  of  enlightenment.  We 
can  still  hold  up  our  heads  and  say,  that  if  we  do  patronize 
prize-fights,  we  only  patronize  them  twelve  thousand  strong, 
while  Boston  turned  out  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand at  Sullivan's  benefit.  Roscoe  Conkling  came  in  early 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  reporters.  He  had  with  him 
three  gray-haired  and  venerable-looking  men,  and  the  quar- 
tet lent  a  decided  air  of  respectability  to  the  crowd.  It  was 
a  decidedly  good  thing,  on  the  whole,  both  for  the  crowd  and 
for  Conkling.  He  won  their  sympathy  by  his  admiration  of 
the  "  manly  art."  Was  not  the  fight  an  odd  illustration  of 
the  temperament  and  proclivities  of  the  citizen  of  New  York? 
It  was  as  great  an  event  among  the  best  class  of  New  York's 
society  men  as  were  the  balls  of  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  and  the  Pa 
triarchs,  last  winter,  among  the  women. 

Tennis  bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  here  as  in  England.  In 
fact,  it  is  already  as  widely  played  here  as  on  the  other  side, 
though  our  players  are  not  quite  so  expert  as  are  the  Eng- 
lishmen. When  the  game  first  began  to  grow  in  public 
favor,  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was  taken  up  mainly  by  athletic 
young  men,  and  played  at  the  club  ground  around  New 
York  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  girls  found  out  it  was  the  fashion 
able  game  in  England,  tennis  nets  were  stretched  in  the  back 
yards  of  half  the  houses  in  the  city,  and  no  residence  out  of 
town  was  considered  respectable  without  a  tennis  lawn.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  society  men  and  women  that  of  all  the  out- 
door sports  tennis  was  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Tennis  costumes  for  the  men  gave  wide  range  for  fanciful 
dressing,  while  the  women  fairly  reveled  in  all  sorts  of 
artistic  toilets. 

The  growth  of  the  game  is  remarkable.  At  the  present 
time  the  Staten  Island  Club  has  three  hundred  members  j 
St.  George's,  something  over  two  hundred  j  two  Brooklyn 
clubs  foot  up  three  hundred  between  them,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  clubs  scattered  about  New  York  would  add  five  hun- 
dred more  to  the  list.  But  these  are  nothing  compared  to 
the  people  who  play  the  game  and  do  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular club.  The  clubs  represent  the  best  players.  Some 
very  expert  work  is  now  done  with  the  racquet,  but  the 
American  players  can  not  yet  worst  the  English.  This  was 
shown  conclusively  last  year,  when  a  couple  of  gentlemen — 
I  forget  their  names  just  now — came  over  from  the  other  side 
to  play  some  of  our  crack  men.  They  used  the  Americans 
up  in  less  than  no  time,  and  had  easy  sailing  from  the  start. 
But  our  boys  learned  something  from  their  play,  and  the 
chances  are  that  at  this  year's  contest  there  will  be  a  pro- 
nounced improvement.  The  championship  game  will  be 
played  at  Newport,  in  the  Casino.  There  is  to  be  a  large 
English  contingent  present. 

Mrs.  Paran-Stevens  is  in  hard  luck.  She  had  just  com- 
pleted all  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  see  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Captain  Alfred  Paget  in  London,  and  expected  to  spend  the 
entire  season  there,  when  her  son,  Harry  Stevens,  languidly 
broke  his  engagement  with  Miss  Edith  Jones.  The  pair  had 
been  engaged  for  a  year,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  had  settled  qui- 
etly down  to  the  conviction  that  there  would  be  no  more 
match-making,  and  she  would  have  a  jolly  good  time  on  the 
other  side,  when  the  rupture  occurred.  It  was  a  quiet  sort 
of  a  rupture,  just  as  it  was  a  quiet  sort  of  an  engagement. 
Miss  Jones  and  Mr.  Stevens  came  together  in  an  every-day 
sort  of  way,  and  were  engaged.  Nobody  was  surprised  when 
the  event  was  announced,  and  so  nobody  was  particularly 
surprised  when  the  engagement  was  broken.  They  drilled 
together  and  drifted  apart  in  a  most  amicable  and  unevent- 
ful way.  But  it  was  hard  on  Mrs.  Stevens,  for  that  lady  con- 
siders it  is  her  duty  now  to  spend  the  summer  in  Newport, 
and  look  out  for  her  son's  future  welfare.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  in  marrying  a  millionaire's  son. 

New  York,  May  17,  1SS3.  Flaneur. 


An  English  joke  from  the  London  Punch  of  April  2S  : 
Two  hundred  dozen  of  Pommery,  the  World  informed  us 
last  week,  is  ordered  for  the  National  Liberal  Club  at  the 
Aquarium,  which,  the  Conservatives  would  naturally  remark, 
sounds  like  rather  a  fishy  place  for  a  banquet.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  by  all  lovers  of  Pommery,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, that  this  large  order  will  not  exhaust  the  present 
stock.  We  should  be  deeply  grieved  if  Pommery  ran  dry, 
though,  in  another  sense,  provided  that  it  only  keeps  on 
"running,"  it  may  run  as  "dry"  as  it  likes.  There  will  be 
two  thousand  convives  present,  so  that  this  gives  one  bottle 
and  one-fifth  to  each  person.  If  the  waiters  are  all  selected 
from  the  Blue  Ribbonmen,  and  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
company  is  leetotally  inclined,  the  liberal  drinkers  may  get 
a  couple  of  bottles  apiece.  After  dinner,  the  banquelists 
will  feel  in  just  the  proper  humor  to  "inshpeck  what'ver's  to 
b'  sheen  at  Ouar'um." 


The  Salvation  Army  is  said  to  have  a  brisk  sale  of  watches 
inscribed  "Every  hour  for  Jesus." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Les  Jardies  villa,  at  Ville  d'Avray,  France,  where  Balzac 
lived  and  Gambetta  died,  is  now  for  sale. 

_  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  slightly  built  man,  with  modest  manner, 
kind  blue  eyes,  and  fine  conversational  powers. 

Because  of  the  stiffness  of  his  finger-joints,  the  Abbe  Liszt 
has  determined  never  again  to  play  the  piano  in  public. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  responsible  for  the  latest  Eng- 
lish craze— mule-riding.  He  introduced  the  fashion  by  him- 
self riding  one  of  the  particularly  fine  mules  he  obtained 
in  Egypt. 

Since  returning  to  Paris  from  New  York,  the  Due  de 
Morny  has  led  a  crusade  against  the  black  evening  dress 
coat.  He  wears  on  all  dress  occasions  a  plum-colored  vel- 
vet suit,  adorned  with  sapphire  buttons. 

Arabi  does  not  believe  unreservedly  in  the  "  faith  cure." 
He  told  a  reporter  for  the  Ceylon  Times  that  he  preferred 
European  medical  advisers  for  himself,  but  as  for  the  women 
and  children — God  was  good,  and  they  would  get  well  by 
His  mercy. 

Delaunay,  the  famous  Theatre  Francois  actor,  has  deter- 
mined to  forsake  the  stage  because  the  authorities  refused 
last  January  to  grant  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
It  is  intimated,  however,  that  should  the  coveled  jewel  now 
be  offered  him,  he  would  accept  it  and  consent  to  remain  on 
the  stage  a  few  years  longer. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  recently  sent  to  a  nurseryman  in  this 
country  for  some  dogwood  trees,  to  plant  about  his- villa  at 
Cannes.  One  of  his  most  vivid  recollections  of  this  country 
is  of  a  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Vir- 
ginia swamps,  when  the  woods  for  miles  around  were  white 
with  dogwood  blossoms. 

John  Brown  has  left  a  diary  which,  if  published,  will  re- 
quire considerable  editing.  It  is  not  probable  it  will  ever 
appear.  Greville  and  Wilberforce  have  proved  enough  for 
one  generation.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  attempts  were  made 
by  one  of  the  London  society  journals  to  prevail  on  John 
Brown  to  become  a  contributor  of  gossip,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Countess  of  Stradbroke,  but  the  sturdy  Scotchman 
refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  golden  tempter. 

_  The  Countess  Mastai-Ferretti  recently  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion in  Rome,  after  liberal  advertising  by  means  of  placards, 
a  number  of  relics  of  her  uncle,  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  The 
collection  comprised  many  pairs  of  slippers  embroidered 
with  crosses,  watches,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles  of  use 
and  ornamentation,  some  of  which  were  gifts  from  kings  and 
nobles.  The  genuineness  of  every  article  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Cardinal- Vicar  Raphael  Monaco  la  Valletta. 

The  report  that  Archibald  Brown,  younger  brother  of 
John  Brown,  was  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post,  turns  out  to 
be  incorrect,  as  Queen  Victoria  has  appointed  Francis  Clark, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  her  majesty's  "  High- 
land servants,"  and  who,  like"  his  predecessor,  was  raised  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Balmoral.  Clark's  position  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  different  one  from  Brown's  ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  that  Archibald  Brown  did  not  put  himself  for- 
ward. 

Little  by  little  the  truth  creeps  out  touching  John  Brown. 
It  is  now  openly  stated  in  England  that  her  Majesty's  chief 
personal  henchman  died  of  D.  T,  and  that  her  Majesty  knew 
it.  Lord  Torrington,  one  of  her  Majesty's  lords  in  waiting, 
is  now  commonly  known  in  the  London  clubs  as  "  John 
Brown  the  Second,"  on  the  ground  that  at  John  Brown's 
funeral  her  Majesty,  overcome  with  emotion,  put  her  hand 
kindly  on  Lord  Torrington's  shoulder,  and,  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble disgust  of  that  peer,  observed  :  "  You  are  now  my  oldest 
personal  attendant  !" 

A  private  letter  from  London  just  received  in  this  city 
says,  concerning  recent  statements  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
"  visibly  failing"  :  "  I  failed  to  see  it.  I  sat  near  and  in  full 
view  of  him,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  man- 
ner and  movement  he  is  as  sprightly  as  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  came  in  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  I 
was  informed  that  he  would  certainly  remain  until  the  close 
of  the  sitting — two  o'clock  A,  M.  For  a  man  of  his  age  to  do 
that  night  alter  night  must  require  an  iron  constitution.  He 
seems  as  ruddy,  hale,  and  hearty  as  a  man  in  his  prime." 

A  century  ago  four  passengers,  journeying  from  London  to 
Paris  by  the  lumbering  coach  and  the  tedious  sloop,  were 
discussing  the  different  modes  by  which  the  English  Chan- 
nel might  be  crossed  more  expeditiously.  Their  names  were 
Mongolfier,  the  balloonist ;  Argand,  the  lamp  manufactur- 
er ;  Reveillon,  the  great  Parisian  manufacturer  of  paper,  and 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  statistician;  and  their  conversation  is 
described  in  the  latter' s  published  correspondence.  A  bridge 
of  boats  was  the  suggestion  of  one ;  the  balloon  was  the  pro- 
posal of  another.  Sinclair  then  burst  in  with  the  remark  : 
"  What  do  you  think  of  a  tunnel  ?  "  At  this  idea  the  four 
voyagers  were  highly  amused,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss its  practicability.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was 
that,  although  the  irksomeness  of  the  journey  was  relieved 
by  Sinclair's  idea  and  the  criticisms  which  it  provoked,  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  so  large  a  tunnel  was  negatived. 

Returning  home  from  a  dinner-party  in  St.  Petersburg 
once,  Prince  Gortschakoff  missed  from  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat  his  pocket-book  containing  thiriy  thousand  rubles. 
He  at  once  informed  the  chief  of  police,  who  assured  him 
that  the  thief  would  be  quickly  hunted  down.  Surely  enough, 
before  a  week  had  passed  the  chief  restored  to  the  prince  the 
entire  sum  of  money  intact,  but  without  the  pocket-book, 
which,  he  said,  the  thief  confessed  having  thrown  away  to 
prevent  identification.  This  was  very  well ;  but  a  day  or  two 
later  Gortschakoff,  putting  on  the  same  overcoat,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  a  pocket  overlooked  before  the  missing 
pocket-book  containing  untouched  the  thirty  thousand  ru- 
bles, which  he  really  had  never  lost  at  all.  The  idea  of  re- 
storing the  supposed  stolen  money  to  the  prince  from  the 
public  funds,  in  hope  of  thus  winning  favor  for  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency, speaks  worlds  for  the  police  officer's  ingenuity,  but 
presents  a  curious  phase  of  Russian  official  ethics. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


His  Pa  Fights  a  Duel  with  the  Minister  and  Falls  into  the  Cistern. 


"  What  is  that  I  hear  about  your  pa  fighting  a  duel  with 
the  minister  in  your  back-yard,  and  wounding  him  in  the 
leg,  and  then  trying  to  drown  him  in  the  cistern?"  said  the 
grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy  the  other  morning.  "  One  of 
your  new  neighbors  was  in  here  this  morning,  and  told  me 
there  was  murder  in  the  air  at  your  house  last  night,  and 
they  were  going  to  have  the  police  pull  your  place  as  a  dis- 
orderly house.  I  think  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
business." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  a  darn  lie,  and  those  neighbors  will  find  they 
better  keep  still  about  us,  or  we  will  lie  about  them  a  little. 
You  see,  since  pa  got  that  blacking  on  his  face  he  don't  go 
out  any,  and  to  make  it  pleasant  for  him  ma  invited  in  a  few 
friends   to   spend   the   evening.      Ma   invited   the  minister 
among  the  rest,  and  after  supper  the  men  went  up  into  pa's 
library  to  talk.     Oh,  you  think  I  am  bad,  don't  you  ? — but  of 
the  nine  men  at  our  house  last  night,  I  am  an  angel  compared 
with  what  they  were  when  they  were  boys.     I  got  in  the 
bath-room  to  untangle  my  fish-line,  and  it  is  next  to  pa's 
room,  and  I  could  hear  everything  they  said,  but  I  went 
away  'cause  I  thought  the  conversation  would  hurt  my  mor- 
als.    They  would  all  steal  when  they  were  boys,  but  darned 
,  if  I  ever  stole.     Pa  has  stole  over  a  hundred  wagon-loads  of 
watermelons,  one  deacon  used  to  rob  orchards,  another  one 
shot  tame  ducks  belonging  to  a  farmer,  and  another  tipped 
over  grindstones  in  front  of  the  village  store  at  night,  and 
broke  them  and  run,  another  used  to  steal  eggs,  and  go  out 
in  the  woods  and  boil  them,  and  the  minister  was  the  worst 
of  the  lot,  'cause  he  took  a  seine,  with  some  other  boys,  and 
went  to  a  stream  where  a  neighbor  was  raising  brook  trout, 
and  cleaned  the  stream  out,  and  to  ward  off  suspicion  he 
went  to  the  man  the  next  day  and  paid  him  a  dollar  to  let 
him  fish  in  the  stream,  and  then  kicked  because  there  were 
no  trout,  and  the  owner  found  the  trout  were  stolen  and  laid 
it  to  some  Dutch  boys.     I  wondered,  when  those   men  were 
telling  their  experience,  if  they  ever  thought  of  it  now  when 
they  were  preaching,  and  praying,  and  taking  up  collections. 
I  should  think  they  wouldn't  say  a  boy  was  going  to  hell 
right  off  'cause  he  was  a  little  wild  now  days,  when  he  has 
such  an  example.     Well,  lately  somebody  has  been  burgling 
our  chicken-coop,  and  pa  loaded  an  old  musket  with  rock 
salt,  and  said  he  would  fill  the  fellow  full  of  salt  if  he  caught 
him,  and  while  they  were  talking  up-stairs  ma  heard  a  roos- 
ter squawk,  and  she  went  to  the  stairway  and  told  pa  there 
was  somebody  in  the  hen-house.     Pa  jumped  up  and  told 
the  visitors  to  follow  him  and  they  would  see  a  man  running 
down  the  alley  full  of  salt,  and  he  rushed  out  with  his  gun, 
and  the  crowd  followed  him.     Pa  is  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and  he  passed  under  the  first  wire  clothes-line  in  the  yard 
all  right,  and  was  going  for  the  hen-house  on  a  jump,  when 
his  neck  caught  the  second  wire  clothes-line,  just  as  the  min- 
ister and  two  of  the  deacons  caught  their  necks  under  the 
other  wire.     You  know  how  a  wire,  hitting  a  man  on  the 
throat,  will  set  him  back,  head  over  appetite.     Well,  sir,  I 
was  looking  out  of  the  back  window,  and  I  wouldn't  be  posi- 
tive, but  I  think  they  all  turned  double  back  somersaults, 
and  struck  on  their  ears.     Anyway,  pa  did,  and  the  gun  must 
have  been  cocked,  or  it  struck  the  hammer  on  a  stone,  for  it 
went  off,  and  it  was  pointed  toward  the  house,  and  three  of 
the  visitors  got  salted.     The  minister  was  hit  the  worst,  one 
piece  of  salt  taking  him  in  the  hind-leg  and  the  other  in  the 
back,  and  he  yelled  as  though  it  was  dynamite.     I  suppose 
when  you  shoot  a  man  with  salt  it  smarts,  like  when  you  get 
corned-beef  brine  on  your  chapped  hands  of.  a  cold  morning. 
They  all  yelled,  and  pa  seemed  to  have  been  knocked  silly, 
some  way,  for  he  pranced  around  and  seemed  to  think  he 
had  killed  them.    He  swore  at  the  wire  clothes-line,  and  then 
I  missed  pa  and  heard  a  splash  like  when  you  throw  a  cat  in 
the  river,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  cistern,  and  I  went  down 
and  we  took  pa  by  the  collar  and  pulled  him  out.     Oh,  he  was 
awful  damp  !     No  sir,  it  was  no  duel  at  all,  but  a  naxident, 
and  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     The  gun  wasn't 
loaded  to  kill,  and  the  salt  only  went  through  the  skin,  but 
those  men  <ZM?yell.     May  be  it  was  my  chum  that  stirred  up 
the  chickens,  but  I  don't  know.     He  has  not  commenced  to 
lead  a  different  life  yet,  and  he  might  think  it  would  make 
our  folks  sick  if  nothing  occurred  to  make  them  pay  atten- 
tion.    I  think  where  a  family  has  been  having  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  the  way  ours  has,  it  hurts  them  to  break  off  too 
suddenly.     But  the  visitors  went  home,  real  quick,  after  we 
got  pa  out  of  the  cistern,  and  the  minister  told  ma  he  always 
felt  when  he  was  in  our  house  as  though  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  yawning  crater,  ready  to  be  engulfed  any  minute,  and 
he  guessed  he  wouldn't  come  any  more.     Pa  changed  his 
clothes,  and  told  ma  to  have  them  wire  clothes-lines  changed 
for  rope  ones.    I  think  it  is  hard  to  suit  pa,  don't  you  ?    Gosh  ! 
What  kind  of  maple  sugar  is  that  ?    Jerusalem,  whew,  give 
me  some  water  !     O  my,  it  is  taking  the  skin  off  my  mouth  ! " 
The  grocery  man  got  him  some  water  and  seemed  sorry 
that  the  boy  had  taken  the  lump  of  concentrated  lie  by  mis- 
take, and  when  the  boy  went  out  the  grocery  man  pounded 
his  hands  on  his  knees  and  laughed,  and  presently  he  went 
?ut  in  front  of  the  store  and  found  a  sign,  "  Fresh  Letis,  been 
picked  more'n  a  week,  tuffer'n  tripe." — Peck's  Sun. 


CHRISTINE    NILSSON. 


A  Few  Words  from  her  Pen  about  Public  Singing. 


In  a  speech  in  favor  of  vivisection,  some  weeks  ago,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  made  a  great  hit  by  a  story  of  two  Germans 
sxperimenting  with  a  poison  he  would  not  name,  which  pro- 
duced no  immediate  effect,  but  killed  some  time  afterward, 
f  those  who  had  taken  it  were  not  made  idiots  by  its  use. 
Of  the  two  who  took  the  poison,  one  died,  said  Dr.  Playfair, 
ind  the  other  is  in  an  idiot  asylum.  He  argued  that  had 
hey  experimented  upon  rabbits,  they  would  have  saved 
:heir  lives.  It  has,  however,  teen  since  asserted  that  this 
amentable  occurrence  was  due  to  quite  another  cause,  hav- 
ng  arisen  out  of  some  experiments  made  with  mercury  me- 
hyde  in  Dr.  Odling's  laboratory.  The  two  men  had  iust 
:ompleted  their  work,  when  they  spilt  a  flask  containing'the 
Joison  on  the  table.  Unwilling  to  do  the  work  over  again, 
hey  preferred  to  sop  the  stuff  up  with  sponges,  and  unwit- 
mgly  inhaled  the  poison,  which  arose  in  vapor.  One  died 
ilmost  immediately.  The  other,  having  spent  some  days  in 
varning  his  fellow-chemists  of  the  dangers  they  were  ex- 
>osed  to  in  using  it,  grew  worse,  and  died  in  a  month  after. 


To  the  public  singer,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  art- 
ist, sympathetic  appreciation,  quickly  and  naturally  mani- 
fested by  the  audience,  is  everything.  The  painter  and  the 
poet,  if  they  have  the  courage  that  comes  from  a  complete 
consciousness  of  their  peculiar  gifts,  may  work  on  in  the  sol- 
itude of  their  studies,  confident  that  what  one  generation  re- 
fuses to  consider  another  may  give  a  rightful  place  among 
the  immortal  achievements  of  human  genius  and  skill.  The 
composer  may  be  misunderstood,  misinterpreted,  neglected  ; 
but  his  score  survives  him,  and  may  yet  be  rendered  to  an 
admiring  world  by  some  musician  who  had  not  begun  the 
first  music  of  the  cradle  when  its  author  became  silent  in  the 
grave.  Even  the  actor,  though  his  success  depends  largely 
upon  sympathy  in  his  audience,  is  not  under  so  great  obliga- 
tions to  it  as  the  singer,  by  as  much  as  the  dramatist  and  the 
scene-painter  play  a  more  important  and  observable  part 
than  the  composer.  Words  may  express  an  idea,  however 
clumsily  or  coldly  spoken  ;  but  the  expression  of  the  more 
delicate  and  fleeting  emotions  and  suggestions  of  song  must 
be  created  almost  entirely  by  the  singer,  who  is  all  the  while 
conscious  that  unless  they  fall  upon  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic ears,  they  pass  forever  out  of  existence  with  their  own 
brief  echoes. 

The  audience  that  exhibits  the  most  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion gets  the  best  music.  There  is  no  power  in  mechanical 
singing,  and  the  hearers  will  always  feel  its  lifelessness, 
whether  they  understand  its  cause  or  not.  Singing  may  be 
said  to  find  its  level.  It  cannot  stir  the  nature  of  the  hearer 
to  any  deeper  depth,  or  exalt  his  enthusiasm  to  any  higher 
height,  than  the  depth  and  height  of  the  singer's  own  heart 
and  soul. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  tediousness  or  weariness  in  singing  the  same  piece 
many  times  over.  Yet  a  song  which  gives  fitting  expression 
to  any  genuine  emotion  of  the  human  heart,  which  in  any 
way  arrives  at  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  things  in  art  or 
literature.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  public 
rendering  is  an  experience  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 
Different  audiences,  different  auspices,  different  stage  com- 
panionship, different  arrangements  for  sound,  and  light,  and 
ventilation — above  all,  the  ever-varying  experiences  of  one's 
own  private  life,  which  may  be  vividly  present  to  the  singer, 
while  hidden  from  the  audience — all  these  things  have  their 
effect  upon  the  performance.  Sometimes  a  singer  is  able, 
for  no  apparently  adequate  reason,  to  outdo,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, her  efforts  at  other  times.  At  the  least  unexpected 
event,  especially  if  it  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  disap- 
pointment, she  may  become  hoarse,  and  her  vocal  organs  re- 
fuse to  respond.  It  has  been  found  absolutely  impossible  to 
train  the  voice  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  overcome  such 
causes  of  depression.  Any  measure  of  sadness  immediately 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  effort  and  mars  the  execution. 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  people,  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  power  to 
appreciate  good  music.  They  no  longer  accept  a  foreign 
artist,  without  question,  solely  on  the  strength  of  a  European 
reputation.  It  is  true  they  will  go  once  to  see  or  hear  a  per- 
son who  has  made  a  noise  abroad,  because  they  have  money 
and  probably  quite  as  much  curiosity  as  other  people.  But 
they  will  not  continue  to  patronize  that  which  does  not  suit 
their  taste  or  commend  itself  to  their  judgment.  So  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  appreciation  of  good  music  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  European  capitals.  It  is  evinced  by  a  deep  sympathy 
which  is  felt  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  performance.  In  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  the  audiences  appear  to  have  a 
more  deliberate  judgment,  a  disposition  to  consider  and 
compare,  before  committing  themselves  to  full  approval ;  but 
the  response  is  hearty  and  cheering  when  it  comes.  In  the 
West  and  South  it  is  quicker  in  its  expression.  The  musical 
cultivation  and  judgment  of  the  Americans  are  shown  in  a 
prompt  recognition  of  the  best  passages ;  they  appear  to  real- 
ize what  is  generally  fine  in  the  art.  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  are  as  thoroughly  understood  here 
as  in  European  cities,  and  the  expression  of  appreciation  is 
stronger. 

This  state  of  things  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
one  sense,  there  is  so  little  provincialism  in  America.  The 
Americans  are  great  travelers,  and  have  unequaled  facilities 
for  travel.  They  think  nothing  of  going  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  whenever  business,  health,  or  pleasure 
demands  it.  And  they  remove  their  homes  from  one  section 
to  another  with  almost  equal  ease.  They  are  at  home  every- 
where. Brothers  and  sisters  live  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  land,  and  scarcely  realize  that  they  are  not  near  neigh- 
bors. The  consequence  is  that  one  finds  substantially  the 
same  society,  the  same  institutions,  the  same  education,  and 
the  same  degree  of  refinement  in  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or 
San  Francisco,  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  intellectual  metropolis  ; 
and  those  differences  in  dialect,  which  make  sharp  distinc- 
tions between  people  of  neighboring  counties  and  provinces 
in  Europe,  are  here  entirely  wanting. 

The  abundance  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  does  not  fear  to  invest  it  on  a  large 
scale  in  any  worthy  undertaking,  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
number  of  excellent  halls  and  opera  houses,  where  musical 
performances  may  be  rendered  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
been  as  well  satisfied  with  the  acoustic  effects  of  the  rooms 
in  which  I  have  sung  in  America,  as  with  those  of  European 
cities.  It  was  a  surprise  and  delight  to  find  a  perfect  gem  of 
an  opera  house  so  far  west  as  Denver.  The  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  I  consider  second  only,  in  acoustic 
properties,  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Vienna,  which  is 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

God  has  entrusted  to  me  the  gift  of  melody,  and  endowed 
me  also  with  an  enthusiasm  for  its  exercise.  I  love  to  sing, 
and  can  not  help  it ;  it  is  my  life  and  my  enjoyment.  But  if 
my  auditors  in  America  have  received  any  genuine  pleas- 
ure from  it,  I  can  assure  them  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
their  own  responsive  sympathy,  which  has  made  the  benefit 
and  the  obligation  mutual. — North  American  Review  for 
June. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  aud  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Kentucky  couple,  having  eloped  and  got  married,  were 
caught  up  with  by  the  pursuing  mother  of  the  bride  just  after 
they  had  retired  at  a  wayside  inn.  The  mother,  wishing  to 
detain  the  pair  until  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  went  into  the 
room  and  seized  the  groom's  trousers,  which  that  happy  gen- 
tleman perceiving,  he  lifted  his  head  and  shouted  :  "  Take 
'em  along,  old  woman ;  take  'em  along.  I  shan't  'em  want 
'em  again !" 


A  pretty  Quakeress,  stopping  in  a  Florida  hotel,  was  sud- 
denly kissed  in  the  dark  by  a  man,  who  apologized,  and  said 
he  "thought  it  was  Mary."  The  man  had  a  pretty  wife,  and 
the  Quakeress,  being  good-natured,  put  it  down  as  a  mistake, 
but  could  not  resist  telling  the  wife  as  a  joke.  Then  it  came 
out  that  madame's  name  was  Charlotte.  There  was  a  cham- 
ber-maid, however,  also  pretty,  named  Mary.  The  affair 
caused  some  unpleasantness. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  of  New  York,  who  enter- 
tained a  good  deal  during  the  winter,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
the  other  day,  are  the  possessors  of  valuable  old  tapestries 
coming  from  convent  sales,  and  bearing  the  I.  H.  S.  (Jesus 
Hominum  Salvator)  on  them.  At  one  of  the  receptions 
great  admiration  was  expressed  by  the  guests,  when  sud- 
denly a  lady  remarked  that  the  tapestries  could  not  possibly 
be  as  old  as  they  were  represented  to  be,  as  they  had  the 
initials  of  Isaac  H.  Sherman,  the  father  of  the  hostess,  upon 
them  ! 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
utterance  of  Daniel  Webster's  last  words.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  an  attendant  at  the  bedside  of  Webster,  one 
of  his  physicians  said  in  substance  :  "  You  may  give  him  a 
spoonful  of  stimulant  at  —  o'clock  ;  another  at  —  o'clock  ; 
another  at  —  o'clock  ;  and,  if  he  still  lives,  another  at  — 
o'clock."  These  directions  were  followed  with  exactness 
until  the  arrival  of  the  hour  last  mentioned,  when  the  attend- 
ants were  undecided  about  administering  another  dose.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  their  doubts  that  the  dying  statesman 
partly  raised  his  head,  and  feebly  remarked  :  "  I  still  live." 


Never  go  to  France  unless  you  know  the  "lingo."  A 
young  Englishman  found  himself  seated  at  a  dinner  next  to 
a  pretty  and  vivacious  French  damsel,  to  whom,  by  mistake, 
the  butler  had  given  no  bread.  Said  the  gentleman,  inno- 
cently enough  :  "Voulez-vous  partager  mon  pain,  mademoi- 
selle?" "II  fort  d'abord  que  de  demande  permission  & 
maman,"  replied  the  lady.  The  Englishman  wondered  why 
materfamilias  need  be  consulted  in  so  simple  a  matter  as 
sharing  a  roll,  but  was  presently  informed  that  he  had  put 
his  foot  into  it,  as  "  partager  mon  pain  "  meant  in  French 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  house,  home,  and  wedlock.  He 
left  France  next  day. 


After  the  war,  when  the  number  of  servants  in  attendance 
at  Oakenwold,  Va.,  was  divided  by  four  or  five,  two  negro 
girls,  eighteen  and  twenty,  went  to  the  nearest  village  "to 
hire  out."  The  lady  to  whom  they  applied  could  hardly  tell 
the  story  for  laughing  :  "  I  asked  if  they  could  cook.  '  No'm, 
we  ain't  never  been  cook  none  ;  Phil  alius  cook.'  Can  you 
wash  ?  '  No'm,  we  ain't  been  wash  none  neither ;  Aunt  Sally, 
she  wash.'  Can  you  clean  house,  then  ?  '  No'm,  least  we 
ain't  never  been  clean  none,'  and  so,"  said  Mrs.  Nash,  "  I 
went  through  the  whole  list  of  qualifications,  receiving 
always  the  same  negative  answer.  Well,  what,  in  heaven's 
name,  said  I,  at  last,  have  you  been  accustomed  to  do  ?  Lu- 
anda's dusky  face  brightened  :  '  Suky,  here,  she  hunt  for 
master's  specs,  and  I  keep  de  flies  off  ole  miss.' " 


Going  down  the  great  Jackson  route  from  Grenada,  Miss., 
a  regular  old  homespun  native  of  the  State  entered  the  sleep- 
ing-car and  paid  for  a  berth.  He  had  never  been  inside  a 
car  of  the  kind,  and  everything  astonished  him.  When  the 
porter  came  to  make  up  the  beds  the  native  was  gieatly  per- 
plexed. He  was  the  first  one  to  make  preparations  for 
bed.  He  glanced  anxiously  around,  pulled  off  one  boot,  and 
then  took  a  rest  for  five  minutes.  When  the  other  boot  came 
off  he  had  solved  the  problem.  Pushing  his  boots  under  the 
berth,  he  started  for  the  rear  platform,  and  nothing  was  heard 
from  him  for  about  ten  minutes.  Then  he  put  his  head  in 
the  door  and  called  out  :  "  All  you  'uns  in  thar*,  look  out,  for 
I'm  coming  ! "  And  come  he  did.  He  had  disrobed  while 
standing  on  the  platform,  made  a  bundle  of  his  coat,  vest, 
and  pants,  and  as  he  shot  into  bed  after  a  run  up  the  aisle  he 
gurgled  out :  "  Old  Mississip  may  be  a  little  slow,  but  she 
alius  gits  thar1  just  the  same  ! " 


It  was  old  Major  Throckmorton,  of  the  Gait  House  in 
Louisville,  who  said  that  the  turkey  was  a  very  inconvenient 
bird — too  large  for  one,  and  not  large  enough  for  two.  When 
Charles  Dickens  visited  this  country,  in  1846,  he  meant  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  in  Louisville,  and,  of  course,  put  up  at  the 
Gait  House.  He  had  been  settled  in  his  room  in  the  second 
story  only  an  hour  or  two,  when  the  major,  a  bosom  friend  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  on  terms  of  more  or  less  intimacy  with 
every  notable  man  in  the  South,  sent  in  his  name  to  the  nov- 
elist, and  followed  it  a  moment  after  in  person.  "  Mr.  Dick- 
ens," he  began,  extending  his  hand,  "  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
you.  We  know  you  and  admire  you,  and  will  reckon  it  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  extend  to  you  the  hospitalities  of 
the  metropolis  of  Kentucky.  As  your  especial  host,  I  beg 
that  you  will  command  me  for  any  service  in  my  power  to 
render."  Mr.  Dickens  received  this  with  a  frigid  stare. 
"  When  I  need  you,  landlord,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  door, 
"  I  will  ring."  The  major  was,  for  an  instant,  paralyzed. 
Then  he  rushed  at  his  patron,  caught  him  by  one  leg  and 
shoulder,  and  had  him  half  way  out  of  the  open  window  be- 
fore another  visitor  in  the  room  could  interfere  and  save  the 
Englishman's  life.  Mr.  Dickens  left  town  the  same  day,  and 
the  only  mention  that  he  made  in  his  "  American  Notes  " 
Louisville  was  to  refer  to  a  casual  pig  that  he  saw  rooting 
the  street  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  the  river  steamc 
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The  attilude  assumed  by  the  Vatican  in  reference  to  the 
political  affairs  of  Ireland  has  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  intellectual  person  and  no  journal 
of  character  within  the  entire  range  of  civilization  which  has 
not  read,  reflected,  or  commented  upon  it.  The  attitude  of 
Ireland  toward  the  church,  the  relations  of  its  people  to 
Rome,  the  histories  of  Ireland  and  of  Catholicism,  as  they 
have  run  together  for  a  period  of  more  lhan  seven  centuries 
'of  time,  give  to  the  papal  utterances  in  reference  to  Irish 
politics  a  significance  which  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  most  timely  ;  it  is  a  blow 
struck  in  defense  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  against  the 
most  dangerous  revolt  which  has  occurred  within  the  century. 
The  attitude  of  Ireland  toward  England  is  not  only  one  of 
hostility  to  the  law  and  authority  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
a  direct  menace  to  all  law  and  all  governmental  authority. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  intention  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  society,  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  organized  human  asso- 
ciation, and  to  destroy  and  divide  property.  Beneath  the 
idea  of  independent  Irish  nationality,  lying  deep  under  the 
political  prejudices,  passions,  and  ambitions  of  party  lead- 
ers, back  of  the  relation  of  tenant  and  landlord,  there  is 
the  devilish  spirit  of  destruction,  which  hopes  to  revel  in  the 
overthrow  of  all  which  is  established,  and  in  the  annihilation 
of  every  institution  which  involves  the  conception  or  thought 
.  of  order.  This  Irish  insurreclion  came  at  a  bad  time.  It 
came  when  nihilism  was  rampant  in  Russia ;  it  had  mur- 
dered an  emperor,  and  given  disquiet  to  a  realm.  Socialism 
had  involved  Germany,  found  lodgment  in  its  universities 
and  representatives  in  the  national  councils.  France  was 
passing  through  a  series  of  revolutionary  crises  from  empire 
to  republic.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  in  a  political 
perturbation  which  grew  out  of  the  unrest  of  classes.  Labor 
strikes  were  prevailing.  In  fact,  riot,  disorder,  and  discon- 
tent pervaded  the  social  atmosphere  of  Europe.  We  in 
America  caught  the  contagion  from  Ireland.  The  Irish 
class,  comprising  as  it  did  the  political  agitators  of  our  coun- 
try, had  fairly  succeeded  in  alarming  us  by  their  constant 
effort  to  transplant,  with  their  inherited  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  superstitions,  their  prejudices  and  passions  against  Eng- 
land. America  had  become  the  base  of  revolutionary  oper- 
ations against  England.  Here  their  congresses  and  conven- 
tions met  in  open  defiance  of  all  laws  of  international  comity. 
Here  dynamite  was  manufactured,  and  conspiracies  to 
murder  were  hatched.  Hatred  to  the  English  became  the 
motive  which  controlled  in  American  politics.  Our  soil  was 
niade  a  recruiting  station  for  Fenian  soldiers  and  the  start- 
ing-point for  Fenian  raids.  All  over  our  country  money  was 
I  for  political  agitation  in  Ireland.    From  our  rostrums 


the  Irish  orator  applauded  the  cowardly  assassins  of  the 
Irish  hedge.  Money  was  raised  to  despoil  the  Irish  land- 
owner, and  America  had  become  the  theatre  of  an  Irish  war 
against  England.  Here  Irish  criminals  found  shelter  and 
protection.  Conservative,  rational,  and  thinking  men  saw 
these  things  going  on  under  their  very  eyes,  and  they  were 
powerless  to  oppose  them.  A  cowardly,  selfish,  and  merce- 
nary press  dared  not  protest  for  fear  of  losing  Irish  support. 
Each  party — Republican  and  Democratic — was  more  syco- 
phantic and  contemptible  than  the  other  in  bowing  down 
to  this  Irish  giant.  The  Irish  Catholic  priest  came  to 
'he  front,  with  a  mouthing  insolence  characteristic  of  all 
priests  when  they  leave  their  sacred  calling  and  mix  in  po- 
litical affairs.  The  din  and  clamor  of  this  Irish  insurrec- 
tion pervaded  the  land.  Thus  we  who  loved  America  and 
American  institutions  better  than  Irish  priests,  or  politicians, 
or  Irish  nationality  ;  we,  who  contrasted  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land— the  one  so  infinitely  dear  to  us,  the  other  so  justly  de- 
spised ;  all  who  loved  and  honored  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
all  who  did  not  love  nor  honor  the  Roman  Church  ;  all  whose 
interests  were  identified  with  free  public  schools,  with  prop- 
erty, and  laws  for  its  protection,  with  civilization,  progress, 
order,  and  good  government ;  all  who  were  opposed  to 
ignorance,  priestcraft,  superstition,  chaos,  and  murder  ;  and, 
lastly,  all  who  believed  that  the  institutions  of  freedom  and 
of  religion  were  threatened  in  America,  and  that  American 
liberty  could  not  survive  the  overthrow  of  law  in  England, 
looked  upon  the  political  condition  as  one  of  alarming  dan- 
ger. We  knew  there  were  honorable,  law-abiding  Irishmen ; 
we  knew  there  were  sincere,  God-fearing  Catholic  priests; 
we  knew,  also,  that  there  were  ambitious  prelates,  who,  in 
the  interest  of  their  church,  would  see  chaos  inundate  the 
world.  We  saw  Irish  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests, 
riding  and  guiding  this  political  whirlwind  in  Ireland  and 
America.  We  saw  our  own  and  only  Cardinal  give  audience 
to  the  president  of  the  National  Land-league  in  America. 
We  read  his  printed  cards,  the  first  and  second,  in  which  he 
denied  that  the  Pope  had  rebuked  him  for-his  action  in  ref- 
erence to  Sullivan,  and  further  denied  that  the  Pope  had  the 
power  or  authority,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  office,  to  inter- 
pose in  political  affairs.  We  saw  an  Irish-American  press, 
breathing  hatred  to  everything  English,  collecting  money, 
forming  conspiracies,  aiding  rebellion,  and  encouraging  crime 
in  England.  Here  in  San  Francisco  our  ears  were  vexed  by 
a  continual  agitation  of  this  English-Irish  question.  Every 
political  vagabond  whom  Ireland  sent  to  America  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  all  with  a  single  purpose — viz.,  to  beg  for  money. 
Unknown  upstart  Irish  adventurers  clambered  over  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  local  office.  Our  municipal  offices,  even  our 
judicial  positions,  were  filled  by  Irishmen  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, honesty,  sobriety,  decency,  or  any  of  the  qualities  which 
adorn  the  bench.  While  we  were  looking  upon  all  these 
things  with  anxiety, we  were  regarding  our  friend,  old  mother 
England,  with  admiration.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil, 
her  splendid  judicial  machinery  was  at  work.  Parliament 
had  found  that  clemency  to  Ireland  brought  only  ingratitude 
for  concessions  made,  and  induced  demands  for  concessions 
which  were  impossible  to  give.  Legislation  paused,  while 
the  courts  went  calmly  along,  hanging  Irish  murderers  and 
sending  Irish  conspirators  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  All 
these  formidable  conspirators  who  breathed  murder  in  the 
dark  hastened  to  inform  upon  each  other,  and  we  witnessed 
the  pleasing  spectacle  of  seeing  these  wretches  hang  and 
imprison  each  other.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  gloomy  out- 
look. It  was  a  cloudy  day  which  even  the  silver  lining  of 
an  occasional  execution  could  only  partially  relieve. 


We  knew  there  was  a  power  which  could  say  to  the  waves 
of  this  tossing  sea  of  political  discontent,  "  Peace,  be  still." 
We  knew  there  was  a  colossal  organization  so  firmly  in- 
trenched in  power,  so  sturdy  in  its  traditions,  so  supreme  in 
its  spiritual  control,  so  absolutely  dominating  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  its  hundred  millions  of  people,  so  holding 
the  very  souls  and  bodies  of  a  class  of  Irishmen,  priests,  and 
laymen,  leaders  and  followers,  rank  and  file,  in  Ireland  and 
America,  that,  with  a  word,  it  could  command  them  to  be 
quiet,  and  for  peril  of  their  souls'  eternal  welfare  they  dare 
not  disobey.  We  knew  that  there,  in  the  world's  ancient 
capital,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  was  one  who  could 
speak  by  the  authority  of  God  to  these  Catholic  conspirators 
— an  authority  they  dare  not  challenge.  We  did  not  hope 
for  relief  from  that  quarter.  We  made  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  his  ambition  to  see  a 
Catholic  Ireland,  would  await  the  issue  of  revolution  against 
a  Protestant  power ;  that  in  his  desire  to  see  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  in  alliance  with  the  Irish  in  America,  destroy  Prot- 
eslism  and  republicanism,  education  and  freedom  of  con- 
science everywhere,  he  would  have  calmly  and  patiently 
awaited  the  bloody  end.  We  had  united  in  our  mind  the  in- 
terest of  the  Papal  Church  with  revolution  and  political  discon- 
tent in  England  and  America.  We  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  Rome  would  favorably  look  upon  any  agitation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would,  by  any  possibility,  give  prominence  to 
Catholic  power.  We  believed  that  the  Pope  claimed  the 
right  of  interfering  in  the  civil  affairs  of  any  government,  by 
virtue  of  his  divine  authority  as  the  vicegerent  of  God.   We 


believed  that  this  authority  was  so  recognized  by  every  good 
Catholic,  and  so  feared  by  every  bad  one,  that  he  could 
crush  out  this  Irish  insurrection  with  a  word.  We  knew  that 
no  priest  would  dare  to  resist  his  authority.  We  knew  that 
bishop,  archbishop,  and  cardinal  would  bow  with  quick  and 
seemingly  reverent  submission  to  the  mandate  of  the  papal 
throne  ;  and  we  believed  that  from  Dublin  to  San  Francisco 
there  was  no  considerable  number  of  Irish  Catholic  knaves 
and  adventurers  who  dared  keep  up  even  a  show  or  pretense 
of  defiance  to  the  papal  authority.  Hence  it  is  that  the  in- 
telligent, conservative,  and  honest-minded  men  of  Europe 
and  America  hail  the  letter  of  his  holiness  as  most  timely 
and  as  most  honorable.  Those  who  have  feared  the  Roman 
power  and  distrusted  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  have 
looked  upon  its  ambition  as  threatening  the  repose  of  na- 
tions and  as  inimical  to  liberty,  will  at  least  pause.  They  will 
at  least  admit  that  in  this  instance,  either  from  policy  or 
principle,  the  vicar  of  Christ  has  thrown  the  supreme  influ- 
ence of  his  high  position  into  the  scale  of  civilization  and 
good  government,  and  has  exercised  his  great  authority  in 
the  direction  of  preserving  the  world's  peace.  This  is  our 
feeling  as  we  write  to-day.  The  Pope  has  struck  the  Irish 
devil  in  the  face.  As  between  the  Pope  and  the  devil,  we 
beg  his  holiness  to  look  upon  us  as  his  friends.  As  between 
the  devil  and  the  Irish,  we  beg  to  assure  the  devil  of  our 
sympathy,  and  to  offer  him  the  Argoxaict  as  his  organ. 
We  are  forced  to  look  upon  the  ignorant,  bigoted,  passion- 
ate, ungrateful,  and  unprincipled  Irish  in  America  as  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  its  institutions.  We  fear  their  num 
bers,  their  consolidation,  and  their  Democracy.  We  fear 
them  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  jury-box.  We  fear  them 
as  politicians  and  voters,  and  because  they  are  bonded  to- 
gether as  a  religious  class.  We  fear  them  only  till  we  can 
have  time  to  educate  them.  When  an  Irishman  of  the  first 
immigration  has  enough  intelligence  to  acquire  property, 
enough  sense  to  take  independent  party  position,  and  enough 
manliness  to  think  for  himself  upon  all  political  questions, 
he  is  usually  a  good  citizen.  The  second  generation  im- 
proves upon  the  first,  and  the  third  is  American.  We 
thank  the  Pope  in  that  he  has  given  this  rebuke  to  the 
Irish  political  agitators  in  America,  because  of  the  healthful 
influence  we  believe  it  will  have  upon  our  American  politics. 
This  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  time  as  we  will  have  to  answer  a 
question  propounded  us  some  time  since — viz.,  Why  in  our 
writings  we  have  seemed  so  sparing  of  criticism  upon  Arch- 
bishop Alemany?  Our  answer  is  that,  when  San  Francisco 
was  threatened  with  an  Irish  riot,  he  showed  himself  the 
friend  of  law  and  order.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  sym- 
pathizes with  Fenianism,  Land-leaguery, or  assassination  in 
Ireland.  He  is  not  an  Irishman.  He  has  on  only  one  occa- 
sion— so  far  as  we  know — interfered  in  our  politics.  In  the 
interest  of  his  cemetery  property  he  defeated  our  charter. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Pope's  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
and  America  was  at  the  instigation  of  English  diplomacy, 
all  the  better.  That  the  Irish  political  papers  and  politicians 
threaten  the  Church  of  Rome  for  this — as  they  please  to 
term  it — unwarranted  interference,  and  declare  that  they 
will  ;t  boycott"  the  Pope,  withhold  his  Peter's  pence,  and 
[urn  Protestant,  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  this  com- 
plication. We  shall  see  whether  in  San  Francisco  any  priest, 
or  respectable  layman,  will  dare  to  exhibit  his  opposition  to 
the  Pope. 

This  much  of  our  manuscript  was  written  on  Monday 
afternoon.  On  Tuesday  morning  we  saw  in  the  daily  news- 
papers the  account  of  a  Land-league  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco,  at  Irish-American  Hall,  John  Kavanagh  presid- 
ing. Had  we  been  asked  on  Monday  who  were  the  most 
conscientious  and  devoted  Roman  Catholics  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  of  all  our  citizens  would  yield  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  most  unquestioning  obedience,  we 
would  have  answered  D.  T.  Murphy,  D.  J.  Oliver,  C.  D. 
O'Sullivan,  J.  J.  O'Brien,  Myles  D.  Sweeney,  Richard  and 
Robert  Tobin.  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Oliver  were  made  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  marquises  of  the  Holy  Empire.  Both  gentle- 
men have  given  largely  to  the  church.  The  Marquis  Oliver 
gave  a  silver  brick  to  his  holiness.  The  Marquis  Murphy 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  cathedral  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was,  if  we  recollect,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Tobins 
that  the  miracle  of  the  stigmata  was  performed.  The  Pope 
issues  a  bulletin  to  his  people,  declaring  that  it  is  the  direct 
mandate  of  the  church  that  its  clergy  and  laymen  shall  not 
give  money  to  the  Parnell  fund,  and  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage denounces  not  only  the  crimes  which  grow  out  of  the 
Land-league  agitation,  but,  by  implication,  the  entire  politi- 
cal attitude  assumed  by  Ireland.  Now  come  Messrs.  Mur- 
phy, Oliver,  Sweeney,  O'Sullivan,  O'Brien,  and  the  Tobins 
— Robert  writing  the  letter — sending  three  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Parnell  fund.  The  amount  is  small,  for  these  gentle- 
men aggregate  millions  as  their  personal  wealth.  It  is  the 
defiant  attitude  assumed  by  them  which  makes  the  act  sig- 
nificant. Coming  so  immediately  and  directly  after  the  papal 
letter,  it  is  a  challenge  to  his  holiness,  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  personal  relations  of  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Oliver 
to  the  church,  it  is  a  most  direct  and  palpable  declaration  of 
their  contempt  of  its  authority.    This  act  gives  the  initiative, 
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in  San  Francisco  and  in  California,  of  war  upon  Rome. 
There  was  a  pause  ;  good  Catholics  held  their  breath,  and 
said:  "  What  shall  we  do  now?  Our  profoundest  political 
"sympathies  are  with  Ireland  against  England.  Bat  the  Holy 
"  Father,  with  an  intelligence  which  comes  from  the  inspira- 
"  tion  of  his  great  office,  and  with  the  wisdom  which  comes 
"  from  his  infallibility,  has  called  a  halt.''  The  good  Catho- 
lics said  :  "Shall  we  set  our  judgment  against  that  of  Rome  ?" 
The  irresponsible  political  Irish  agitafor  said  :  "  Let  Rome 
"  keep  within  its  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  to  interfere  in  politics 
"is  papal  insolence."  That  the  gentlemen  named  should  say 
this  astounds  and  surprises  us  ;  because  if  such  men  declare 
their  contempt  (or  the  Pope,  and  thus  spit  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  evidences  in  America 
a  revolu:ion  that  in  its  results  may  equal  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  That  they  defy  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  is 
evidenced  by  the  language  of  Secretary  Flannagan,  intro- 
ducing the  letter  to  the  Land-league  at  its  first  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  Mark — his  statement  was  preliminary  to 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Tobin's  letter.  He  said,  among  other 
things  :  "  His  holiness  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  coun- 
"  try  which  has  stood  by  the  faith  for  over  seven  hundred 
"years,  and  has  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  country 
t:  which  has  persecuted  the  believers  in  that  faith  for  over 
"  seven  centuries."  At  this  same  meeting  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  subscribed,  and,  in  addition,  sixty  dollars,  during  the 
day,  to  the  Parnell  Fund.  Mr.  Edward  Foley  said  :  "  If  the 
"Pope  is  going  to  interfere  against  Ireland,  I  will  withdraw 
"  my  allegiance  from  Rome."  This  sentiment,  says  the  Ex 
amine?,  was  vigorously  applauded.  This  is  the  issue,  and 
it  is  one  upon  which  all  Irish  Catholics  must  take  sides.  It 
is  not  a  line  marking  boundaries.  It  is  a  chasm,  broad, 
deep,  and  impassable.  Mr.  Donovan,  another  speaker,  said  : 
"  The  Pope's  manifesto  should  be  met  and  opposed  firmly." 
Mr.  P.  S.  Downey,  having  expressed  his  ambition  to  become 
an  Irish  prize-fighter,  asked  :  "  Why  should  any  man  talk 
"  disparagingly  of  O'Donnovan  Rossa,  or  decry  the  methods 
"  of  his  party  ?  "  And  then,  after  ridiculing  the  Pope's  bull  as 
a  "  ghost,"  drew  consolation  from  the  hope  that  religious 
differences  will  be  arranged  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  be 
guilty  of  the  ineffable  treason  of  pretending  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Pope,  while  secretly  and  with  guilty  intrigue 
giving  aid  to  the  other  side.  We  have  no  confidence  in  this 
bluster  against  the  Church  and  Vatican.  We  have  no  confi- 
dence in  any  bluster,  and  especially  none  in  Irish  bluster. 
This  Irish  braggadocio  and  mouth-courage  will  break  into 
spray  the  moment  the  wave  strikes  the  rock  of  Rome. 


There  is  a  comical  side  to  this  Pope's  Irish  tangle,  and  'he 
Argonaut  is  placed  in  a  hole.  The  Pope  has  played  the 
very  devil  with  us.  For  now  these  nearly  six  years  we  have 
been  belaboring  ass  and  rider,  not  quite  knowing  which  was 
donkey  or  which  was  master,  and  not  at  all  caring  whether 
the  cudgel  fell  on  man  or  beast.  "The  Pope's  political 
Irish"  has  been  an  important  part  of  our  stock  in  trade. 
And  now  comes  the  Pope  and  throws  the  Irish  overboard. 
The  papal  bull  dashes  into  the  Irish  china  store  and  tosses 
things.  Ail  Ireland  and  all  Irish-America  is  in  a  ferment. 
We  wish  the  Argonaut  were  an  illustrated  comic  paper,  for 
words  are  too  feeble  to  represent  the  situation.  Ireland 
threatens  to  "  boycott "  his  holiness,  to  withhold  Peter's 
pence,  and  to  go  over  to  Satan  in  a  body;  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  Pope  threatens  to  send  them  all  unshriven  to 
the  devil  unless  they  behave  themselves.  We  are  impartial 
spectators  in  this  contest  between  the  Papal  bull  and  the  Irish 
bull.  Our  thumbs  go  neither  up  nor  down.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  the  woman  who  fought  the  bear.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  Pope.  We  think  his  holiness  holds  the 
fort,  and  has  the  best  of  the  situation.  He  holds  the  keys 
of  Saint  Peter,  and  no  Land-leaguer  can  ever  enter  the 
celestial  paradise  without  his  consent ;  no  marriage  is  law- 
ful not  within  the  sacramental  ceremony  ;  babes  uubaptized 
are  unblessed  ;  while  no  dead  Fenian,  anti-renter,  or  Land- 
leaguer  may  ever  hope  to  be  redeemed  from  purgatorial  fires 
through  the  interference  of  purchased  masses.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Robert  Tobin  Jr.  to  determine  when  the  Pope  is 
speaking  '■  ex  cathedra  on  a  question  of  faith  or  morals,"  and 
when  he  is  speaking  as  a  private  individual.  This  won't 
do,  Mr.  Tobin  ;  for  if  you  cUim  for  yourself  the  privilege 
of  drawing  the  line  where  his  holiness's  infallibility  begins 
and  ends,  another  man  may,  wiih  equal  propriety,  claim  that 
he  is  not  infallible  at  all.  And,  by  the  way,  if  this  question 
of  assassination,  dynamite,  and  secret  murder  does  not  come 
within  the  domain  of  morals,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
interrogate  the  Irish  conscience  where  it  does  belong  ?  We 
do  not  quite  understand  the  logic  of  the  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic Irish  toward  Rome.  Pope  Adrian  gave  Ireland  to  the 
English  ever  so  many  years  ago,  and  Ireland  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  church.  If  these  things  have  been  thus  with 
Rome  and  Adrian,  why  jump  the  game  under  Leo  XIII.  ? 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  it  is  just  a  little  late  for  Ireland  to 
set  up  in  independence  of  the  Pope,  and  just  a  little  curious 
hat  Irishmen  should  only  now  be  convinced,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  interferes,  or  claims  the  right 
to  interfere,  in  the  administration  of  a  nation's  civil  and  po- 


litical affairs.  The  Argonaut  has  been  writing  this  accusa- 
tion for  nearly  six  years,  and  the  more  ignorant  of  the  igno- 
rant Catholic  Irish  have  pretended  to  disbelieve  it,  and  have 
pretended  to  get  very  angry  over  it.  Some  credulous  people 
think  this  is  a  revolt  against  Rome  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  think  it  is,  at  least,  but  a  political  revolt  against  a  politi- 
cal boss,  and  that  when  the  priests  withdraw  their  influence 
— as  they  will — the  Irish  national  party  will  sing  small.  It 
is  said  that  the  Irish  Catholic  priests  in  San  Francisco 
have  raised  and  sent  to  Ireland  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Parnell  fund  since  the  Pope's  rescript  has  been  received. 
We  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  is  not  true,  and  upon  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact  the  Argonaut  will  sent  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  whose  hus 
bands  and  fathers  have  been  murdered  from  behind  Irish 
hedges.  No  priest  dare  admit  that,  in  de/iance  of  the  Pope, 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Parnell  fund.  WE  CHALLENGE 
PROOF  OF  THE  FACT. 


The  Golden  Gate  Park  fund,  thanks  to  our  generous  citi- 
zens, has  grown  to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars.  Addi- 
tional donations  have  been  received  during  the  past  two 
weeks  from  Messrs.  Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  John  Taylor, 
M.  P.  Jones,  Main  &  Winchester,  G.  A.  Davis,  Sperry  &  Co., 
Studebaker  Manufacturing  Company,  Meade  &  Co.,  Hol- 
brook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  Waterhouse,  Lester  &  Co.,  Frank 
Berthus,  Carroll,  Abrams  &  Carroll,  Callingham  &  Co.,  W. 
W.  Montague,  Kellogg,  and  Henry  Schmieden.  With  this 
amount  of  money  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  park  until  the  end  of  July,  by  which  time  it  is  be- 
lieved that  our  Board  of  Supervisors  will  provide  ample 
funds  for  continuing  the  work.  The  unpleasant  duty  of  per- 
sonal solicitation  has  been  made  less  disagreeabie  by  the 
almost  uniform  good-nature  with  which  our  appeals  have 
been  responded  to.  It  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs 
that  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  persons  holding  an  unpaid 
public  trust,  for  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants so  wealthy  and  so  prosperous  as  is  San  Francisco,  and 
so  free  from  debt,  to  ask  money  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
public  park  and  only  pleasant  drive.  The  performance  of 
this  duty  has  impressed  the  writer  that  false  economy  in 
municipal  affairs  is  a  mistake  not  less  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences than  criminal  extravagance  ;  that  the  effort  to  con- 
duct a  city  government  upon  a  schedule  of  assessment  and 
taxation  which  is  inadequate  to  the  improvement  and  adorn- 
ment of  our  city  is  not  a  wise  nor  profitable  endeavor  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  mean  and  narrow  policy  which  deprives  us  of 
light,  water,  and  police  protection  ;  which  imperils  health, 
and  makes  cleanliness  difficult ;  and  which  subjects  us  to 
discomfort  and  annoyance  in  order  to  reduce  taxation.  We 
have  no  respect  for  journalistic  effort  in  this  direction,  less 
regard  for  the  candidate  for  municipal  office  who  will  bid  for 
popular  support  by  making  ante-election  pledges,  and  still 
less  consideration  for  men  who,  having  made  these  pledges 
in  ignorance  or  under  the  impulse  of  the  party  lash,  have 
not  the  courage  to  break  them  when  they  find  that  to  keep 
them  is  to  subject  the  people  to  positive  discomfort  and  the 
city  to  actual  loss  in  the  deterioration  of  its  property.  This 
statement  conveys  no  suggestion  which  should  encourage 
our  county  or  city  officials  to  any  profligate  expenditure  of 
public  moneys.  No  one  more  than  the  writer  recognizes  the 
importance  of  municipal  economy  and  the  moral  obligation 
of  spending  no  dollar  that  does  not  receive  an  equivalent 
value.  It  is  not  economy,  nor  morality,  nor  political  honesty, 
nor  common  sense,  nor  common  prudence  which  inspires 
this  sort  of  thing.  There  is  money  in  the  investment  of 
funds  to  so  beautify  and  adorn  this  city  as  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  strangers  and  an  agreeable  residence  for  its  citizens. 
There  is  profit  in  every  dollar  properly  laid  out  upon  parks, 
drives,  and  public  streets.  To  save  money  and  to  have  low 
taxation  is  not  the  highest  ambition  of  the  best  citizens.  San 
Francisco  has  in  its  climate  an  attraction  which  would  bring 
to  it,  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  the  wealthy 
tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  of  the  world.  II  a  more  gen- 
erous policy  would  cooperate  with  a  bountiful  Providence 
in  making  our  city  an  attractive  resort  and  an  agreeable  res- 
idence, it  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable  to  us,  and  would 
give  an  enhanced  value  to  our  property  which  no  skinflint 
parsimony  will  ever  pioduce.  We  make  this  suggestion  to 
the  tax-payer,  the  man  of  moderate  means,  the  artisan,  mer- 
chant, and  professional  man,  as  a  question  of  political  econ- 
omy which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  from  the  standpoint 
of  pecuniary  profit.  Let  the  owner  of  a  homestead  worth 
from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  taxed  upon  half  that 
value  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents,  figure  how 
much  additional  money  he  must  pay  to  have  this  city's  af- 
fairs conducted  upon  such  a  generous  plan  that  he  may  en- 
joy full  protection  for  life  and  property,  and  be  furnished  the 
opportunity,forhimselfand  family,  of  schools, libraries,  parks, 
flushed  sewers,  clean,  paved,  and  sprinkled  streets,  immu- 
nity from  dust,  discomfort  of  summer  winds,  malaria,  dis- 
ease, and  death.  From  the  materia!  standpoint  we  see  no 
answer  to  this  line  of  thought.  If  we  contemplate  it  from 
the  spiritual  plane,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  hereafter, 
we  find  no  support  for  an  economy  which  deprives  us  of 
rational    enjoyment  while  in  this  life.     If  beyond  Lone 


Mountain  we  are  "not  to  be,"  then,  assuredly,  we  may  take 
our  pleasure  on  the  road  to  the  little  home  ;  :.he  journey  is 
troublesome,  and  vexatious,  and  short  enough  at  best.  If 
"to  be,"  then  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  is  the  better 
assured  by  such  comfortable  surroundings  as  will  give  time 
and  inclination  for  a  belter  preparation.  If  the  future  state 
is  liable  to  be  imperiled  by  an  oath,  it  is  better  that  we  be 
not  tempted  to  swear  at  the  Bulletin,  the  Supervisors,  and 
the  Democracy  for  discomforts  which  sour  our  tempers  and 
make  profanity  such  a  seeming  relief  to  souls  vexed  by  mu- 
nicipal mismanagement.  The  Park  Commissioners  will  ask 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  it  make  an  appropriation 
to  reconstruct  the  conservatory  dome.  There  is  not  a 
country  village  in  California  which  would  allow  this  un- 
sightly ruin  to  have  remained  for  half  a  year.  It  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  next  year's  funds.  The  lax-levy  can  provide 
for  it.  Nobody  will  thank  the  Supervisors  if  they  do  not 
provide  for  it.  There  are  more  people  visiting  this  palace 
of  flowers  during  the  year  than  in  the  aggregate  attend  all 
the  churches,  or  borrow  books  from  all  the  public  libraries 
in  San  Francisco.  The  park  should  have  for  its  mainte- 
nance five  thousand  dollars  per  month,  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year ;  and  let  it  be  known  that  of  this  money  more 
than  ninety-five  per  cent,  is  expended  for  labor — common 
labor,  at  two  dollars  per  day,  and  that  of  the  entire  labor 
force  in  the  park  there  are  only  three  persons — and  they  are 
boys — who  have  not  families  dependent  upon  their  earnings. 
There  are  many  things  which  ought  to  be  done  :  the  first  of 
which  is  to  straighten  and  broaden  the  drive  from  Con- 
servatory Valley  to  the  ocean.  This  work  is  comparatively 
inexpensive,  and,  when  finished  and  connected  with  the 
ocean  beach,  will  afford  the  most  beautiful  boulevard  of  any 
park  in  the  world.  The  park  needs  a  better  water-system, 
a  better  sewerage,  recreation  grounds,  a  thorough  pruning 
of  the  older  trees,  walks  for  pedestrians,  riding-paths  for 
equestrians,  sheltered  nooks  for  family  picnics,  and  many 
other  things,  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  place  ;  all  of 
which  may  be  accomplished  in  time.  Those  gentlemen  who 
have  promised  money  if  the  Commissioners  would  call  again; 
those  agents  whose  principals  were  temporarily  absent ;  those 
who  must  consult  their  partners  and  let  us  know  ;  those  who 
would  think  of  it ;  those  whom  we  met  in  the  street,  and 
begged  that  we  would  drop  into  their  offices  when  passing  ; 
and  those  other  gentlemen  who  take  pride  in  the  park,  who 
drive  in  it,  and  upon  whom  we  have  not  called — will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  to  the  Commissioners  such  contributions  as 
their  generosity  may  suggest. 


An  answer  to  a  correspondent :  Yes,  it  is  true  that  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  England  in  1570;  from  France  in 
1830.  In  1590  Pope  Gregory  deprived  the  Jesuits  of  all  civil 
and  spiritual  power  by  a  bull.  They  were  expelled  from  Hol- 
land in  159S.  In  1605-6  they  organized  the  Gunpowder  Con- 
spiracy in  England,  and  two  of  them,  the  Reverend  Fathers 
Garnet  and  Oldescorn,  were  hanged  and  quartered  in  Lon- 
don. At  that  time  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  an  edict  of  James  I.  In"  1618  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  ; 
in  1723  from  Russia ;  in  1757  again  from  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  for  attempting  to  abolish  their  order.  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1814  Pope 
Pius  VII.  reorganized  the  Jesuits. 

Yes  ;  the  Jesuits  are  men  of  high  scholarly  attainments, 
and  are  mostly  from  the  higher  social  orders.  They  are 
cultured,  enthusiastic,  and  brave.  Their  vow  is  to  maintain 
the  papacy.  The  words  "  gentleman  and  scholar  "  are  not 
inappropriately  applied  to  the  Jesuit. 

We  understand  not.  As  we  are  informed  the  Jesuits  do  not 
sympathize  with  their  politics,  and  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  Jesuit  is  his  prejudice  against 
the  Irish,  and  his  utter  contempt  for  the  scholarly  preten- 
sions of  the  Irish  priest  who  graduates  at  Maynoolh. 

No;  Archbishop  Alemany  is  not  an  Irishman  nor  a  Jesuit. 
The  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Viterbo,  in  Italy.  Whether  he  is  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  we  do  not  know. 


This,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  is  the  birthday  of  her 
Majesty  of  England.  As  we  write  the  sun  has  gone  down 
upon  her  island  realm,  with  the  great  majority  of  all  her 
subjects  feeling  grateful  that  she  has  been  spared  to  advanced 
years,  and  with  genuine  love  have  wished  that  she  may  long 
survive  as  their  honored  Queen.  The  revolving  sun,  in  its 
journey  around  the  world,  has  looked  down  upon  her  loyal 
subjects,  who  are  proud  that  they  are  British  citizens.  In 
San  Francisco  the  British  Benevolent  Society  picnicked  in 
the  grove  at  Fairfax,  had  a  glorious  day,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves as  Englishmen  ought  to  do.  And  when  the  revolving 
orb  sent  its  light  down  on  India,  the  people  of  an  empire 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  their  sovereign,  nor  did  the  sun 
find  any  place  to  shine  upon,  in  its  grand  circuit  around  the 
world,  where  there  were  not  found  proud,  boastful,  happy 
English  men  and  women,  remembering  and  re  g  in  the 

fact  that  they  are  still  subjects  in  love  and  '"ic- 

toria,  their  Queen. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  BRITISH    HOOF. 


'Cockaigne"  defends  English  Ladies  from  a  Proverbial  Aspersion. 


One  of  the  chief  indications  of  a  full  and  gay  season  is  the 
throng  of  fashionable  promenaders  in  Hyde  Park  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  if  it  is  fine.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
week-day  afternoons  there  are  crowds  of  swells  sitting  in  the 
chairs  or  lounging  over  the  rails  which  line  Rotten  Row,  but 
the  pedestrian  saunterers  are  then  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  men.  Ladies  will  be  either  on  horseback  in  the  Row,  or 
in  the  carriages  which  follow  in  the  slow  and  ever-passing 
twice  or  thrice  round  stream  of  the  vehicular  procession  in 
the  drive.  On  Sunday,  however,  it  is  different.  Then  every- 
body walks,  for,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions  of  necessity, 
no  lady  or  gentleman  in  England  ever  takes  a  horse  or  car- 
riage from  stable  or  coach  house  on  Sunday.  Should  you 
see  any  equestrians  or  people  in  carriages,  you  may  feel  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  horses  and  conveyances  are  hired  for 
the  day  by  shop-keepers,  or  persons  of  that  sort. 

The  weather  of  the  last  Sunday  or  two  having  been  warm 
and  sunny,  the  turn-out  after  one  o'clock  has  been  exception- 
ally large  for  such  early  days  in  the  season's  life,  and  all  the 
noted  people  already  in  town  have  come  out  to  see  and  be 
seen — the  men  to  discuss  in  momentary  chats  the  latest  top- 
ics of  social  or  political  interest,  the  ladies  to  show  their 
prettiest  short  walking  costumes  and  listen  to  the  carols  of 
the  birds.  Did  foreigners  in  London  frequent  the  park  at 
this  time  more  than  they  do,  they  would,  in  the  opportunities 
for  observation  which  the  short  skirts  and  hoops  of  the  period 
afford,  have  removed  from  their  minds  that  strangely  popu- 
lar and  false  idea  among  them,  that  not  only  are  English 
ladies  dowdy  in  their  dress,  but  that  they  are  all  possessed 
of  enormously  large,  ugly  shaped,  and  villainously  shod  feet. 
Now,  among  the  many  mutual  mistakes  as  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  each  other  under  which  Americans  and  English- 
men have  long  labored,  this  is  the  greatest.  It  is  about  on  a 
par  with  the  once  prevalent  idea  in  England  that  every 
American  gentleman,  clad  in  striped  trousers  and  a  white 
hat,  passed  his  time  either  in  chewing  tobacco,  expectorating, 
and  whittling  sticks,  or  in  drawing  pistols,  flourishing  bowie- 
knives,  and  offering  to  "  whip  creation  " — a  type  of  American 
which  the  personal  observation  of  traveled  Englishmen  has 
now  happily  relegated  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  pages  of 
Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  whence  it  was  originally  taken. 
Traveled  Americans,  too,  have  discovered  that  Englishmen 
don't  walk  about  the  streets  of  London  in  top  boots,  with  a 
bull-dog  trotting  at  their  heels,  and  that  the  habit  of  /i-drop- 
ping  is  confined  to  a  class  of  Englishmen  who,  except  in 
their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  commercial  usefulness,  are  by 
no  means  fair  samples  of  educated  Britons.  Yet,  though  we 
of  both  countries  are  growing  each  year  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  better,  and  our  mutually  erroneous  impres- 
sions are  fast  being  removed,  it  would  seem,  from  all  one 
hears  and  reads,  that  there  is  a  fixed  belief  in  America  that 
every  English  lady  has  large  feet,  and  that  the  boots  and 
shoes  she  wears  are  ill-made,  clumsy,  and  badly  fitting. 
There  is  never  any  discrimination  perceptible.  The  charge 
is  laid  against  them  all. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  this  opinion  became  so  firmly 
rooted,  and  on  what  it  was  based.  In  short,  where  and  how 
the  English  ladies'  feet  which  are  taken  as  the  criterion  have 
been  seen,  and  who  were  generally  the  possessors  of  them. 
But,  before  I  say  more,  let  me  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
ladies — not  females  ;  for,  though  in  these  days  of  radical 
progression  both  terms  are  often  supposed  to  be  synony- 
mous, yet  there  is,  in  the  estimation  of  refined  and  cultivated 
people,  a  wide  distinction  between  the  two.  At  all  events, 
in  England  the  word"  lady"  has  a  settled,  understood  mean- 
ing, just  as  "gentleman"  has,  and  it  implies  something  more 
than  a  person  of  the  feminine  gender,  no  matter  with  what 
fine  clothes  or  jewels  she  may  bedeck  herself,  or  with  what 
amount  of  money  her  purse  may  be  filled.  In  feeling  curious 
as  to  what  English  ladies'  feet  are  taken  as  samples,  I  there 
fore  use  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word. 

One  egregious  error  committed  by  Americans  who  com! 
to  London  is  to  judge  of  the  feel  of  English  ladies  by  those 
they  see  beneath  the  tawdry  skirts  which  enliven  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Burlington  Arcade  of  an  after- 
noon ;  or  the  Haymarket,  Leicester  Square,  and  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  at  night,  for  in  those  quarters  foreign  vis- 
itors are  much  given  to  congregate  for  the  inspection  of  out- 
of-door  London.  As  for  the  female  proprietors  of  these  feet, 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  Who  and  what  they  are 
Englishmen  know  fast  enough,  and  it  won't  take  a  stranger 
long  to  find  out,  if  he  but  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  They 
are  certainly  not  ladies.  And  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  take  as  a 
model  the  plebeian  extremities  of  the  female  tourists  from 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  or  Liverpool,  or  the 
colonial  specimens  from  Australia,  who  go  over  with  their 
papas  or  husbands  for  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  States,  and, 
while  their  male  protectors  are  inspecting  the  financial  won- 
ders of  Wall  Street,  or  negotiating  the  sale  of  a  bill  of  "  Brum- 
agem  "  goods,  exhibit  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  hotel  guests 
and  street  promenaders  their  buxom  figures,  coarse  red  faces, 
A-dropping  tendencies,  provincial  manners,  dowdily  made 
clothes,  and,  of  course,  enormous,  clumsily  shod  feet.  Nat- 
urally, they  are  set  down  by  those  who  see  them  as  English 
ladies.  But  are  they?  Most  decidedly  and  distinctly  not. 
At  least,  they  are  not  considered  ladies  at  home  in  their  own 
country,  and  they  know  it  themselves  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  Now,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  ladies  do  not  walk  in  the  streets  in  London,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Paris.  As  a  rule,  the  women  you  see 
walking  in  the  streets  of  London— no  matter  what  their  dress 
— are  not  ladies.  If  ladies  have  occasion  to  shop  or  make 
calls,  they  drive.  If  they  want  exercise,  they  ride  or  walk  in 
the  park  in  the  mornings— generally  from  ten  to  twelve — 
never  in  the  street. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  not  very  many  of  them  find  their 
way  to  America.  English  ladies  are  generally  averse  to  foreign 
travel  that  takes  them  farther  from  home  than  the  Swiss 
Engadine,  the  German  Spas,  or  the  south  of  France.  They 
have  all  the  fun  they  want  at  home,  I  dare  say,  and  few  find 
it  necessary  to  emigrate.  Some  do  go,  of  course  ;  but  when 
they  do,  you  may  rest  assured  they  don't  go  pacing  about 
"-  coiridors  of  hotels,  and  up  and  down  the  public  street 
a.-.ents,  talking  loud  and  showing  their  feet.   If  they  did, 


they  wouldn't  be  ladies,  and  that  would  end  it.  Yet,  did 
they  forget  their  home  customs  and  good  form,  and  emulate 
the  example  of  the  provincial  young  woman,  one  good  might 
come  of  it.  So  far  as  the  existing  opinion  as  to  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  English  feet  is  concerned,  a  decided  revolu- 
tion would  ensue. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  showing  you  that  what  I  say  is  not 
mere  assertion,  I  will  give  you  a  few  "  ladies  "  out  of  many 
hose  reputation  for  the  possession  of  small  feet  is  acknowl- 
edged, not  only  in  England,  but  upon  the  Continent,  where 
people  are  pretty  good  judges  of  that  sort  of  thing,  too. 
Some  of  them  I  have  myself  seen,  not  in  the  streets,  nor 
in  the  Park,  but  at  balls  in  town,  and  garden-parties  in  the 
country — the  rapid  whirl  of  the  deux-temps  being  the  means 
of  exhibition  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  short  gowns  and 
rapid  movements  of  lawn-tennis  in  the  other.  And  here  let 
me  observe  that  a  woman's  foot  that  does  not  need  the 
Tamping  grasp  of  a  dainty  bottitie  to  bring  it  into  shape, 
but  can  look  well  in  the  awkward,  heelless,  and  India-rubber 
soled  tennis-shoes  of  the  period,  must  be  more  than  ordina- 
rily small  and  well  formed.  I  may  also  remark  that  square- 
toed  boots  of  Parisian  manufacture  are  seldom,  if  ever,  worn 
by  English  ladies,  nothing  but  pointed  toes  having  been  the 
fashion  for  years.  Yap,  of  Sloane  Street,  and  Beyer,  of  Con- 
duit Street,  are  the  two  most  fashionable  bootmakers  in  Lon- 
don, and  their  make  would  be  a  revelation  to  people  who 
are  given  to  talking  so  positively  of  clumsy  English  shoes. 
But,  as  to  my  illustrations  :  The  beautiful  Countess  of  Dud- 
ley is  noted  lor  her  small  feet,  as  indeed  are  all  her  sisters, 
the  famous  Moncreiff  beauties,  who  inchtde  among  them  the 
Duchess  of  Athole,  Lady  Forbes  of  Newe,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Lady  Mordaunt,  of  Prince  of  Wales  notoriety.  Lady 
Beatrice  Herbert,  Lord  Durham's  sister,  besides  being  a 
great  beauty  in  face  and  form,  has  feet  of  marvelous  small- 
ness  and  perfection  of  shape.  So  has  lady  Florence  Chet- 
wynd,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  daughter,  who  jilted  Chap- 
lin, the  great  racing-man,  and  eloped  with  the  scapegrace 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  She  descended'  from  her  brougham 
one  morning  at  the  Oxford  Street  entrance  of  Marshall  & 
Snelgrove's,  and,  going  in  as  if  to  shop,  passed  through 
to  a  door  on  a  side-street,  where  Lord  Hastings's  carriage 
was  in  waiting  to  bear  her  away.  When  Lord  Hastings  ran 
his  race  with  dissipation  and  died  on  the  course,  she  mar- 
ried Sir  George  Chetwynd,  a  turfy  baronet,  whose  name  was 
rather  disastrously  (to  her)  connected  with  Mrs.  Langtry  be- 
fore her  departure  for  America.  Lady  Florence  is  somewhat 
passtfe  now,  but  her  feet,  which  first  gained  their  reputation 
at  the  foot-displaying  but  now  discarded  croquet,  are  just  as 
small  and  as  carefully  chausse  as  when  they  played  their  no 
small  part  in  her  game  of  husband-capture.  Then  there  is 
Lady  Ashburton,  who  is  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  Eng- 
land to-day,  though  she  is  not  written  up  in  the  society 
journals,  and  her  photographs  are  not  for  sale  in  the  shop- 
windows,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  her  husband,  who  is 
sufficiently  of  a  rara  avis  among  English  married  men  of 
the  day  to  dislike  such  questionable  fame  for  his  wife.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Lord  Digby,  and,  combined  with  one  of  the 
sweetest  faces  and  most  perfect  figures  in  ball- dress  or  rid- 
ing-habit, has  a  foot  whose  high  instep  and  arched  hollow 
might  be  a  model  for  a  sculptor. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn's  daughters — among  them  the 
lately  divorced  Marchioness  of  Blandford — keep  up  their 
reputation  as  the  "  Handsome  Hamiltons  "  quite  as  much  by 
their  small  feet  as  their  pretty  faces.  Lord  Winchelsea's 
daughter,  Lady  Hilda  Finch-Hatton,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
a  wealthy  member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  set,  named  Hig- 
gins,  is  celebrated  for  the  possession  of  wonderfully  small 
and  well-shaped  feet.  Lady  Ermyntrude  Russell,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  daughter,  who  was  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
Albany's  bridesmaids,  has  the  smallest  and  prettiest  of  feet. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Lady  Mary  Shelley,  Lord  Cour- 
town's  daughter  ;  Lady  Sebright,  the  famous  amateur  act- 
ress ;  Lady  Garragh,  the  titled  professional  beauty,  and 
Lady  Brook,  whose  beauty  and  money  won  the  heir  to  the 
earldom  of  Warwick  as  her  husband.  There  are  hundreds- 
of  others,  but  these  will  suffice. 

But  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  this  pedal  badge  of  good 
blood  and  race  was  monopolized  by  titled  dames  and  demoi- 
selles, I  will  mention  a  few  untitled  ones,  though  it  is  no 
greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  a  title,  save  in  name, 
makes  a  lady  in  England  any  more  than  in  other  places,  or 
that  the  want  of  one  is  the  sign  of  inferior  station.  The 
ancient  coronet  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  sits  on  the 
brow  of  an  abandoned  courtesan,  and  the  Countess  of  Eus- 
ton  was  found  in  a  low  public  house  in  the  Seven  Dials  by 
the  infatuated  young  man  who  has  lately  become  heir  to  the 
dukedom  of  Grafton.  Then  there  are  Lady  Egmont  and 
Lady  Walsingham,  whose  ante-matrimonial  condition,  added 
to  present  behavior,  forbids  their  being  visited.  Two  things, 
in  short,  must  combine  in  England  to  make  a  lady.  She 
must  not  only  be  of  good  family  (which  is  a  sine  qua  non), 
but  her  actions  must  be  above  reproach  as  well.  Marrying 
a  man  with  a  title  will  not  make  a  woman  a  lady,  except  in 
designation,  unless  she  was  one  before,  though  doubtless  the 
English  commercial  travelers,transplantedclerks,and  second- 
rate  actors,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  started,  and  now  con- 
trol, Anglomania  in  America,  will  tell  you  otherwise.  Miss 
Swinburne,  the  poet's  sister,  is  renowned  for  her  small  and 
beautifully  shaped  feet.  Miss  Greenwood,  a  North  Hamp 
shire  young  lady,  is  another  whose  small  feet  are  as  well 
known  at  Mentone  and  Cannes  as  they  are  at  home,  when 
incased  in  diminutive  patent-leather  Wellingtons  in  the 
hunting  field,  or  in  dainly  white  satin  slippers  at  a  State  ball 
Miss  Chandos-Pole  (pronounced  Pool)  is  yet  another  whose 
perfect  figure  and  general  blonde  loveliness  are  only  exceed- 
ed by  her  wonderfully  small  feet,  and  she  is  as  large  a 
woman  as  Nilsson.  The  likeness,  however,  proceeds  no  fur- 
ther, for,  as  all  opera-goers  well  know,  the  Swedish  nightin- 
gale has  the  flat,  bunchy,  and  instepless  foot  of  her  race. 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  is  still,  as  she  was  when  Miss  Fitz- 
patrick,  renowned  not  only  for  the  minute  dimensions  and 
beauty  of  her  feet,  but  for  her  taste  in  dressing  them,  some- 
times hightening  their  effect  at  a  ball  by  ultra  short  peticoats, 
beneath  which  are  displayed  golden  anklets,  the  dangling 
tags  of  which,  spreading  over  her  silk-stockinged  instep,  are 
studded  with  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Craven,  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven,  the 
well-known  turf-man  and  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  the  smallest  and  prettiest  of  feet.     Mrs.  Anstruth- 


er,  one  of  the  reigning  married  belles  of  Brighton,  is  another 
of  my  specimens.  She  is  perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  England,  of  Grecian  features — not  unlike  Mrs. 
Langtry's — and  exquisite  figure,  while  her  feet,  clad  in  the 
daintiest  of  pointed-toed,  high-heeled  boots  buttoned  far 
above  the  ankles,  or  low-cut  patent-leather  shoes,  are  the 
admiration  of  the  Marine  Parade  or  the  King's  Road  of  a 
sunny  afternoon.  What  Mrs.  Langtry's  feet  are  like  is  pub- 
lic property.  They  are  not  much  to  brag  of,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
they  might  be  larger  a  good  way,  and  she  certainly  dresses 
them  with  consummate  taste.  The  Jersey  Lily,  however,  is 
a  Channel-Islander,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  Eng- 
lish than  an  Australian.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  English  ladies  whose  feet  are  not  small.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  otherwise  ;  quite  as  ridiculous  in  fact  as 
to  contend  that  none  are.  Take  Gladys,  Countess  of  Lons- 
dale, for  instance.  She  has  a  tremendous  foot ;  but  then 
she  is  a  tremendous  woman  in  every  other  respect.  The 
royal  princesses,  too,  have  dreadful  feet,  as  most  probably 
Americans  who  have  seen  Princess  Louise  in  a  short  gown 
well  know.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered 
that  the  royal  princesses  of  England  are  really — even  in  their 
accent  when  speaking  English — Germans  ;  and  the  expan- 
sive character  and  variety  of  outline  of  the  German  female 
foot  is  historical.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  also,  has  a  large 
and  ugly  foot.  People,  when  referring  to  it,  seem  to  forget 
that  she  is  a  Dane.  But  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  England. 

The  smallness  and  beauty  of  the  feet  of  American  ladies 
is  proverbial  the  world  over  ;  yet  there  are  several  noted  ex- 
ceptions in  the  American  Colony  in  London.  While  the 
feet  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (Miss  Jerome)  and  Lady 
Mandeville  (Miss  Iznaga)  are  diminutive  enough  to  satisfy 
most  people,  those  of  Mrs.  Paget  (Minnie  Stevens),  Mrs. 
Cropper  (Miss  Thornburg),  Mrs.  Cavendish-Bentinck  (Miss 
Livingstone),  and,  lastly,  despite  her  Parisian  boots,  Miss 
Chamberlaine,  may  be  said  to  be  as  large  and  ill-shaped  as 
any  to  be  seen  in  Regent  Street  or  the  Strand  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  that,  I  admit,  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  many  Americans,  when  in  London,  get  their  ideas  of 
English  feet  from  the  actresses.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfair.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  I  don't  know 
of  any  actress  on  the  English  stage  to-day  who  is,  in  the 
English  strictness  of  the  term,  a  lady.  The  material  of  Eng- 
land's actresses  comes  mostly  from  the  lower-middle  classes, 
and  with  few  exceptions — Nellie  Farren  and  Florence  Ger- 
ard, for  instance,  whose  feet  are  small  enough — the  leading 
actresses  have  large,  clumsy,  and  awkward  feet,  Ellen  and 
Marion  Terry  and  Kate  Vaughan  included,  though  naturally 
they  have  admirers  who  think  differently. 

The  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  talk  so  current  abroad 
about  "big  English  feet "  is  not  improbably  owing  to  the 
appearance  Englishmen  make  when  traveling  from  home. 
I  dare  say  their  feet  do  look  large.  But,  as  a  rule,  English- 
men don't  cramp  and  pinch  their  feet  in  boots  many  sizes 
too  small  for  them.  It  would  be  dreadfully  bad  form  to  do 
so  ;  and  when  they  travel  they  wear  comfortable  shoes.  At 
balls,  and  when  walking  in  the  West  End  streets  and  in  the 
park,  their  feet  will,  I  fancy,  be  seen  more  to  advantage 
than  when  equipped  for  the  hardships  and  wear  and  tear  of 
a  protracted  journey,  during  which  it  is  desirable  that  com- 
fort shall  be  paramount  to  smart  dressing. 

London,  May  23,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


When  Webster  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  one  day  a 
gentleman  waited  upon  him  to  engage  him  for  the  defense  in 
an  important  case  at  law,  the  amount  at  stake  in  the  suit  be- 
ing eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  gentleman  asked  Mr. 
Webster  what  the  retaining  fee  would  be.  "  A  thousand  dol- 
lars." "A  thousand  dollars!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 
"  Yes.  Only  think,  for  a  moment,  what  I  engage  to  do,  sir. 
I  do  not  only  hold  myself  at  your  service  in  the  matter,  per- 
haps for  a  month  or  more,  but  I  debar  myself  from  accept- 
ing any  offer,  no  matter  how  large,  from  the  plaintiff."  The 
applicant  was  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  wrote  out  a 
check  for  the  amount,  and  gave  it  to  the  great  expounder, 
who,  after  he  had  put  it  into  his  pocket,  said  :  "  I  will  now 
give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  gratis.  If  you  can  compromise 
this  business  upon  fair  terms  with  the  plaintiff  you  had  bet- 
ter do  so."  The  client  acknowledged  his  thanks  and  took 
his  leave.  In  a  few  days  after  the  gentleman  called  upon 
Mr.  Webster  again  and  told  him  that  a  compromise  had  been 
effected,  and  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled.  Mr. 
Webster  duly  congratulated  his  visitor  on  the  result,  and 
would  have  turned  to  other  business,  but  the  visitor  seemed 
to  have  something  further  on  his  mind.  "  Of  course,"  he 
ventured,  after  a  pause,  "  I  shall  not  require  your  services, 
Mr.  Webster."  "Certainly  not,  sir."  "  And— and  how 
about  the  one  thousand  dollars  I  paid  you  ?"  faintly  asked 
the  gentleman,  who  was  not  quite  reconciled  to  paying  such 
a  sum  for  services  which  were  never  to  be  rendered.  "  Oh, 
ah ! "  responded  Daniel,  with  a  bland  smile  ;  "  you  don't 
seem  to  understand.  It  is  very  simple.  That  was  a  retain- 
ing fee — called  in  a  law  a  retainer.  By  virtue  of  the  con- 
tract I  also  became  a  retainer.  What  should  I  retain,  if  not 
my  fee  ? " 

When  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  travels  he  takes  a  court 
chaplain  and  court  altar  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  The 
altar  is  an  old  one.  It  was  made  for  Rudolph  II.,  and  was 
used  also  by  Ferdinand  I.,  by  Joseph  I.,  while  he  was  warring 
with  the  Turks,  and  by  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  of  Mexico. 
It  consists  of  a  substantial  wooden  case  with  iron  fastenings. 
The  cover  shows  a  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  When 
opened,  the  two  sides  are  turned  up  to  give  the  altar  due 
length,  and  four  feet,  which  are  hidden  in  the  case,  are  low- 
ered. The  consecrated  altar-stone  is  then  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  mensa,  the  three  altar-cloths  are  laid  on,  and  the  cross 
and  wax  lights  are  fixed.  The  altar  accompanied  the  pres- 
ent emperor  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  1S69,  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Doctor  Bedar  Dudik,  traveling 
chaplain  and  historiographer,  read  mass  before  this  altar  on 
the  open  sea. 

The  famous  Baron  Stultz  is  probably  a  unique  instance  of 
an  ennobled  tailor.  He  was  created  a  nobleman  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The  orphan  house  attached  to  the 
Convent  of  Lichtenthal  was  founded  by  Stultz. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Question  of  Serials. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  I  know  of  no  story  written  for  your  paper 
that  has  created  so  much  interest  as  the  serial  entitled  "  The  Randolphs 
of  Redwoods."  By  your  constant  readers  all  good  continued  stories  are 
liked.  Subscriber. 

San  Francisco,  May  5,  1883. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Please  don't  begin  any  more  long-winded 
stories  "  to  be  continued  in  our  next."  Keep  the  Argonaut  as  bright 
and  sparkling  as  it  has  been  ;  and  if  you  must  have  serials,  make  it  a 
condition,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  agony  shall  not  be  pro- 
longed over  two,  or  at  most  three,  weeks.  We  can  read  serials  without 
number  in  the  magazines,  and  can  buy  ponderous  works  of  fiction  com- 
plete at  nominal  prices,  but  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  look  to  the 
Argonaut  for  stories  told  with  that  brevity  which  is  alleged  to  be  the 
soul  of  wit.  G.  A.  D. 

Los  Angeles  May  9,  1883. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  Argo- 
naut ever  since  its  first  issue,  and  think  that  as  a  weekly  journal  it  can 
not  be  surpassed.  The  editorials  are  sound,  logical,  and  worthy  to  be 
read  by  every  person  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Its  literary  departments  are 
excellent.  As  to  serials,  those  that  have  been  published  are  interesting 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  model  journal  I  consider  the  Argonaut  to 
be.  I  like  them,  and  hope  the  present  serial  will  be  as  good  as  the 
"Randolphs."  H.  W.  W. 

San  Jose,  May  6,  1S83. 

pro  et  con. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Concerning  the  feasibility  of  publishing  serial 
matter,  there  are  various  arguments  which  can  be  brought  forth  on  both 
sides.  I  commenced  reading  "  The  Randolphs  of  Redwoods  "  after  it 
was  finished.  I  enjoyed  it  much.  I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
Century  and  Harper's,  but  have  not  read  a  line  of  Hodgson  Burnett's 
"Through  One  Administration,"  nor  Howells's  "  Woman's  Reason." 
I  shall  wait  until  they  are  completed.  I  like  to  lay  down  a  book  when  it 
suits  me,  not  when  it  suits  the  author.  This  is  applicable  to  serial  novels. 
However,  I  know  quite  a  number  of  people  who  think  quite  the  reverse. 
As  to  the  style  of  stories,  I  would  say  :  Continue  your  excellent  trans- 
lations of  Giutier,  Balzic,  Daudet,  and  the  standard  German  authors, 
.but  only  the  short  ones.  Apropos  of  advising  you,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  province  of  readers  to  single  out  their  likes  and 
dislikes  in  the  personnel  of  a  newspaper.  This  remark  is  instigated  by 
the  frequent  attacks  on  Zulano. 

I  like  your  paper.  I  read  it  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  always  spicy.  It  is  full  of  life  and  animation.  Its  corps 
of  correspondents  are  all  bright,  and,  above  all  things,  it  doesn't  drag. 
I  hope  to  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  H.  B. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  16,  1883. 


PRO. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  There  can  be  very  little  question  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  serials.  Readers  as  well  as  editors  know  how  rare  are  good 
short  stories.  And  they  seem  to  be  becoming  rarer.  Those  in  the 
magazines  nowadays  are  dull  as  ditchwater.  One  sighs  for  some  such 
stories  as  appeared  in  Blackwood  years  ago,  subsequently  collected  into 
book  form.  Yet  even  Blackwood  now  rarely  contains  a  good  short  story. 
The  Argonaut  has  apparently  been  fortunate  in  following  up  a  certain 
vein  in  the  short-story  line  —  the  weird,  the  horrible,  the  bizarre. 
Wherever  you  obtained  them,  they  were  certainly  sui  generis.  I  bind 
my  Argonauts,  and  as  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  some  volumes  my  eye 
falls  on  these,  all  of  which  I  remember :  "The  Wraith  of  Stephen  Ar- 
nold," "The  Lost  Ship  Marigold,"  "  From  the  Year  One,"  "  The  Man- 
Eating  Tree,"  "  The  Waxen  Head,"  "  Napoleon's  Three  Warnings," 
"The  Thirteenth  Guest,"  "Metempsychosis,"  "An  Artist's  Ghost 
Story,"  "The  BalloonTree,"  "The  Man-Dog,"  "A  Story  of  Pompeii," 
"The  Iguanodon's  Egg,"  "An  Invisible  Demon,"  and  others.  Yet 
though  all  of  these  are  good,  the  longest  is  the  best — "Stephen  Arnold," 
which  ran  through  three  numbers,  lam  myself  a  literary  workman, 
hence,  my  particularity  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  while  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  for  you  to  confine  yourself  to  short  stories,  such  as  those  I 
have  indicated,  still  it  is  better  to  publish  serials  in  the  vein  you  desire 
rather  than  to  get  into  the  same  rut  as  other  literary  periodicals.  And 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  deciding  between  poor  short  stories  and  good  long 
ones,  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  give  us  the  long  ones. 

New  York,  May  18,  1883.  A.  W. 


PRO  ET   CON. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Is  the  serial  form  of  story  desirable?  How 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  prepostorous  can  there  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject?  This  sentence  had  already  been  written,  when  the  lady  of 
the  house — intelligent,  fond  of  reading,  and  omnivorous  of  magazine  lit- 
erature—enters. She  says  :  "  If  the  story  is  interesting  and  the  English 
good,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  it  comes  by  wholesale  or  by  retail. " 
Yet  no  argument  whatever  in  favor  of  the  serial  can  be  deduced  from 
the  current  practice  in  periodical  literature,  since  that  has  plainly  been 
established  for  the  convenience  of  editors  and  authors— the  former  pre- 
ferring to  have  accepted  matter  for  weeks  or  months  in  advance,  while 
the  latter,  who  nearly  always  intend  to  publish  in  book  form,  are  by  the 
serial  method  receiving  installments  for  that  which  will  afterward 
command  but  little  less  remuneration  in  lump — nay,  which  may,  indeed, 
if  very  good,  demand  more  from  the  curiosity  excited  by  its  intermit- 
tent appearance.  Who  has  not  perused  an  innocent  looking  story  on 
the  fourth  page,  first  column,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and,  after  reading 
to  the  point  where  the  hero  hangs  suspended  over  an  unfathomable 
abyss  by  one  suspender  which  has  caught  on  a  projecting  dead  bough 
of  tamarack,  did  not  his  heart  sink  within  him  when  he  was  informed 
that  "the  remainder  of  this  interesting  story  might  be  found,"  etc.? 
We  take  up  Harper,  and,  being  the  burnt  bairn  proverbially  stated  to 
dread  the  fire,  fancy  ourselves  very  wary.  The  article  is  entitled  "  Cas- 
tles in  Spain."  We  look  to  the  end  of  the  six  chapters  and  the  omi- 
nous words  "  to  be  continued  "  are  not  there.  We  settle  ourselves  for  a 
treat.  Chapter  after  chapter,  it  is  the  cutting  out  of  work  for  the  fut- 
ure, the  tuning  of  the  violin,  the  introduction  of  persons,  whether  char- 
acters or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  It  vaguely  occurs  to  us  that  nothing 
can  be  finished  in  the  few  remaining  pages — that  the  writer  has  taken 
into  his  loom  more  than  he  can  weave,  and  we  find  at  the  end  that  it  is 
a  serial,  and  will  drag  its  slow  length  along.  God  and  the  author  alone 
know  how  long.  Are  we  not  to  be  pitied  ?  As  well— in  fact,  better- 
might  we  have  dipped  into  the  middle  of  a  census  report  We  should 
then  have  known  what  to  expect  from  that  enlivening  and  thrilling  vol- 
ume, and  would  at  least  not  have  been  disappointed.  Casual  and  regu- 
lar purchasers  of  magazines  and  literary  papers  are  usually  more  nu- 
merous than  regular  subscribers  ;  and  should  two  serials  be  running  at 
once,  the  purchaser  is  saddled  with  sixteen  to  twenty  pages  which  he 
cannot  possibly  read  with  any  interest,  while  both  purchaser  and  sub- 
scriber are  liable  to  begin  after  a  story  has  gone  on  for  one  or  more 
issues,  which  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very  annoying.  The  thread  of  the 
story,  the  names,  characters  and  relationships  of  hero,  heroine,  and  sub- 
ordinate characters,  are  not  readily  borne  in  mind  during  the  interval 
between  installments,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who 
have  the  cares  of  business  upon  their  minds.  It  is  with  considerable 
effort  that  such  a  reader  brings  himself  again  abreast  of  the  plot,  and 
as  we  read  this  kind  of  literature  principally  for  amusement,  this  annoy- 
ance would  seem  to  militate  against  the  fashion  of  serial  issue.  Mails 
fail;  copies  of  the  magazine  are  loaned  and  not  returned;  children 
tear  leaves  therefrom,  and  papers  disappear  in  ways  innumerable.  A 
magazine  or  paper  is  laid  down  anywhere,  while  a  book  is  almost  in- 
stinctively put  on  a  shelf.  The  paper  is  left  where  one  was  last  reading 
jt,  and  the  lemptation  is  great  to  the  yet  slumberous  housemaid  or 
heavy-headed  hired  man  that  lights  the  early  fires  to  apply  it  to  its  most 
obvious  use.    Purchase  another  copy,  do  you  say  ?   That  is  easy  enough 


in  a  large  town  or  city,  but  if  one  lives  on  a  farm,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  a  post-office,  whither  he  goes  but  once  a  week,  and  where  the  sup- 
ply is  even  more  limited  than  the  demand,  it  will  not  always  be  found 
so  practicable.  Again,  the  writer  of  a  story  may  be  taken  sick,  and  the 
story  will  lag.  He  may  die,  and  it  will  never  be  finished.  No  satisfac- 
tory ending  has  ever  been  made  of  Dennis  Duval  or  Edwin  Drood. 
Had  thev  been  reserved  for  publication  in  book  form,  the  English  speak- 
ing public,  while  equally  lamenting  the  death  of  both  the  great  authors, 
would  have  been  saved  the  sharp  disappointment  caused  by  the  stop- 
page of  those  novels  in  mediis  rebus.  For  these  reasons,  backed,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  prejudices,  we  deposit  a  vote  against  the  serial. 
San  Francisco,  May  io,  1883.  Tracassier. 


A  Yaokeephobe. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  pretty  constant  reader  of  "  your  valu- 
able paper,"  and  agree  most  cordially  with  many  of  your  strictures  on 
things  in  general  ;  but  on  many  subjects  I  believe  you  to  be  very  bitter 
and  bigoted.  Now,  if  you  will  entertain  a  suggestion  from  one  of  the 
humblest  of  your  readers,  I  would  suggest  that,  as  you  have  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed  the  "  Pope's  Irish"  and  the  "  Unclean  jew,"  that 
you  give  us  at  least  one  chapter  on  the  "  Yankee,"  and  the  New  England 
Yankee  at  that.  A  gentleman  who  has  traveled  in  "  furrin  parts"  as 
much  as  you  have,  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  the  Yankees  (all 
Americans)  are  regarded  with  pretty  much  the  same  contempt  as  you 
regard  the  |ews  and  Irish.  And,  candidly,  now — don't  you  think  the 
genuine  New  England  Yankee  is  about  a  match  for  the  Jew  in  men- 
dacity and  unscrupulousness,  for  the  Irish  in  morals,  while  for  real, 
downright  hoggishuess  of  manners  he  would  put  either  of  them  to  the 
blush  ?  ].  Smith. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1883. 


The  Stockton  Irish  Left. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  We  have  just  passed  another  city  election,  which 
has  proven  successful  for  the  Democrats,  with  a  few  ward  exceptions. 
But,  while  the  Republicans  are  defeated,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  all  good 
Americans  that  the  Irish  gang  are  being  left,  Never  was  this  good 
work  shown  in  an  election  in  this  city  as  it  was  yesterday.  Every  one 
of  the  Pope's  Irish,  on  either  ticket,  was  left  behind.  The  good  &n<\  wise 
Republicans  of  the  Third  Ward  in  convention  nominated  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pope's  Irish  in  the  person  of  Robert  E.  Murray,  for  Library 
Trustee— though  all  the  chaws  in  the  city  woted  for  him,  because  he 
is  fond  of  showing  the  green  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  any  other  oppor- 
tunity that  may  come  up,  and  will  always  hurrah  for  Ireland.  Murray 
was  educated  at  a  political  Catholic  school  in  San  Francisco,  called  St. 
Mary's  College.  Though  born  in  the  State,  he  is  of  the  class  of  the 
O'Gradys,  Dunns,  Sullivans,  etc.,  of  your  Irish-ridden  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Murray  would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  election  had  not 
several  good  Americans  seen  that  before  voting  his  name  was  scratched 
off  their  ballots  ;  especially  was  this  good  judgmentshownin  the  Fourth 
Ward.  John  Quinn,  from  the  Third  Ward,  for  Alderman  ;  Edward 
Oullahan,  for  City  Collector — both  Pope's  Irish  of  the  first  water — were 
scratched  by  good,  respectable  Democrats  ;  so  much  so,  that  Quinn  will 
stay  at  home,  and  Oullahan  got  in  by  a  very  small  majority.  This  all 
shows  that  good  Americans  have  awakened  to  the  idea  that  it  will  not 
do  to  let  this  country  be  run  by  the  Pope's  Irish.  I  send  you  these 
facts,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  yours  is  the  only  paper  in  the  State  which 
has  the  nerve  to  agitate  this  matter.  It  might  do  well  to  give  them  a 
line  in  your  next  issue.     Show  them  up,  and  we  will  stay  with  you. 

Stockton,  May  8,  1883.  You  Know  who  I  Am. 


"Ancient  Religions." 

Editors  Argonaut  :  If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  your  journal  is 
conspicuous  it  is  the  tearing  down  of  shams  and  the  exposure  of  super- 
stitions. Since  the  publication  of  a  poem  by  an  Oxiord  student  on  the 
ancient  religions  of  India,  writers  on  the  subject  have  sprung  up  in 
every  direction,  and  the  love  of  the  marvelous  is  still  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man breast.  We  are  now  gravely  informed  that  "  occultism  "  is  a  liv- 
ing thing  (one  can  scarcely  call  obscurity  a  fact),  that  the  Rosicrucians 
still  exist,  and  that  a  "  Himalayan  Brotherhood,"  who  have  come  down 
from  past  ages,  still  survive  to  amuse  the  credulous.  The  Record'  Union 
has  been  publishing  column  after  column  upon  the  wonderful  subject, 
and  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  George  F.  Parsons,  assures  us  that 
one  Mr.  Sinnett,  who  appears  to  be  an  authority,  became  acquainted  in 
India  with  one  of  the  mystic  brotherhood,  by  name  the  "  Adept  Koot 
Hoomi,"  assisted  a  Madame  Blavatsky  at  a  picnic  to  find  an  estray  cup 
and  saucer  by  digging  among  roots  in  the  vicinity.  It  seems  to  me  it 
was  hardly  worth  the  Brother's  while  to  starve  himself  seven  years  in  his 
novitiate,  and  attain  the  "  Hatti  yog"  and  "  Rag  yog,"  whatever  they 
may  be,  to  find  an  old  lady  an  estray  cup  and  saucer  at  a  picnic,  while 
there  are  a  hundred  mediums  in  this  town  who  do  far  more  wonderful 
things  without  starving  themselves  at  all.  And  who  does  not  recollect 
Herman,  or  Heller,  who  could  discount  the  "Adept  Koot  Hoomi," 
and  not  only  find  cups  and  saucers,  but  fill  them  with  boiling  coffee 
made  in  full  view  out  of  shreds  of  paper  ;  and  when  he  required  sugar 
to  sweeten  it  withal,  instead  of  digging  around  among  roots,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  borrow  some  gentleman's  handkerohief  and  shake  there- 
from a  bowl  of  lump-sugar  in  a  jiffy.  I  don't  know  if  Mr,  George  Fred- 
erick Parsons  saw  the  crockery  exhumed  for  Mrs.  Blavatsky  ;  but  I 
certainly  drank  some  of  that  coffee,  and  it  was  Mocha  at  that.  Mr. 
Parsons  gravely  assures  us  that  Bulwer's  beautilul  romance  of  ' '  Zanoni " 
is  founded  on  facts,  and  that  the  mystic  Mejnour  was  a  living  reality. 
He  fails  to  find,  however,  as  Zanoni  did,  the  beautiful  moral  of  the  tale, 
that  the  only  true  road  to  wisdom  and  eternal  youth  is  through  the 
gale  provided  for  all  alike— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  wan  and  the 
weary — whose  beneficent  janitor  is  the  Angel  Azrael.  E. 

Oakland,  May  18,  1883. 

World-Federation. 
"God  sends  country  lawyers,  an"  other  wise  fellers, 
To  start  the  world's  team  when  it  nets  in  a  slough  ; 
For  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  the  world'll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee!" 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Ascribe  not  unto  me,  I  pray  you,  the  audacity 
of  the  all-sapient  John  P.,  if  I  again  urge  the  propriety  of  making  world- 
federation  a  "live  issue."  We,  who  have  beheld  the  girdling  of  the 
earth  with  the  girdle  of  Puck  may  well  anticipate  such  corresponding 
political  progress  as  shall  realize  that  dearest  vision  of  poets  and  seers — 
from  Isaiah  to  Emerson,  from  David  to  Burns. 

"  Come  it  will  for  a'  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  briihers  be,  and  a'  that." 

Nasmyth,  out-hammerer  of  Vulcan  and  Thor,  defined  engineering  as 
"  common  sense  applied  to  the  use  of  materials."  Politics  ought  to  be 
definable  as  "common  sense  applied  to  the  government  of  mankind." 
Bombast,  chicane,  and  duplicity  have  figured  too  largely  and  too  long 
as  statecraft  and  diplomacy.  Politics  has  been  the  science  of  keeping 
mankind  at  variance  in  the  supposed  interest  of  some  few  dozen  crowned 
heads.  The  pen  of  enlightenment  has  punctured  all  such  wind-bag- 
gery,  and  the  time  of  collapse  is  come.  Apply  common  sense  to  poli- 
tics, and  world-federation  becomes  the  inevitable.  There  is  nothing 
of  chimera  in  the  conception ;  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. A  New  World  agony  has  decided  that  man  has  no  properly  in  his 
fellow-man.  Two  or  three  dozen  potentates,  slill  claiming  some  fig- 
ment of  right  over  their  fellows,  must  exemplify  in  action  the  doctrine 
of  "noblesse  oblige."  Universal  peace  demands  their  abdication. 
Mankind  follows  French  fashions.  Let  mankind  a^opl  the  plebiscite 
and  issue  its  fiat.  Local  autonomy  can  be  as  complete  as  now.  The 
"  parliament  of  man  "  can  vary  its  meeting-place.  No  more  sectional 
jealousy  need  be  aroused  between  American  and  Englishman  than  exists 
now  between  a  Californian  and  Virginian.  The  Prince  of  Peace  has 
long  professedly  occupied  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  men.  Let  press  and 
pulpit  make  good  the  profession.  Proclaim  and  preach  the  possibility 
ol  present  peace  and  good-will,  by  adopting  the  sole  practicable  means — 
present  righteousness.  The  world  is  tired  of  a  long-deferred  sword- 
into-plowshare  period,  after  a  general  purgatorial  or  judgment  day 
whitewashing.  Talking  righteousness  may  be  pretty,  bat  "let  no  man 
deceive  you — he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 

Edward  Berwick. 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey  County,  May  23,  1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Emerson  Bennett's  "Prairie  Flower,"  and  its  sequel,  "Leni  Le- 
oti,"  which  appeared  many  years  ago.  have  been  republished  in  one 
volume  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co. ;  price,  75  cents. 


"  Practical  Mathematics  Made  Easy  "  is  a  volume  prepared  by  Alonzo 
Phelps.  The  author  has  sought  to  employ  only  the  most  concise  rules, 
and  those  which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  students,  workmen,  and 
business  men.     Published  by  Bancroft ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach. 


"Adelaide  Phillipps  "  is  a  memoir  of  the  popular  contralto,  by  Mrs. 
R.  C,  Waterston.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  singer  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  England,  and,  describing  her  early  life  in  Boston  and  aft- 
erward in  Italy,  continues  through  her  American  and  European  suc- 
cesses.    Published  by  A.  Wiliams,  Boston. 


"  Authors  and  Publishers  "  is  a  book  which  contains  much  of  inter- 
est and  value  lo  writers,  readers,  and  book-makers.  Beginning  with 
the  methods  employed  in  publishing,  it  successively  discusses  copyright, 
advertising,  printing,  book-binding,  engraving,  and  many  other  kindred 
subjects.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"The  Battle  of  the  Moy"  tells  how  Ireland  gained  her  independence 
in  1893.  While  England  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  Germany,  the  Irish 
"  stab  her  in  the  back,"  overcome  the  smill  British  army  sent  against 
them,  and  declare  a  republic.  The  writer  woud  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  better  bit  of  vraisemblancc  if  he  had  represented  the  members 
of  this  imaginary  government  gradually  devouring  one  another.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Florence  Manyatt  says  that  when  Dickens  was  writing  "  David  Cop- 
perfield,"  and  at  a  time  when  its  publication  in  a  serial  form  was  about 
half  completed,  an  American  firm  procured  somebody  to  write  a  con- 
clusion, and  then  put  a  bogus  book  on  the  market.  This  version  of 
the  story  married  David  to  Agnes  rather  abruptly.  Dickens  had  in- 
tended the  same  thing,  but  when  the  news  of  this  audacious  piracy 
reached  him  he  forthwith  introduced  Dora,  and  made  her  David's  wife 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


In  the  June  Overlavd,  under  ihe  head  of  "  Twenty-five  Days,"  R.  M. 
Bucke  gives  some  interesting  reminiscences  about  a  snow-bound  party 
near  the  Comstock  Ledge  in  early  days  ;  "  Spanish  Plots  in  the  Old 
Southwest,"  is  by  Charles  H.  Shinn  ;  Miss  Millicent  Shinn  has  written 
a  pretty  sketch  in  the  John  Burrough's  style  of  a  trip  of  "  Thirty  Miles" 
down  the  bay  shore  ;  "  Catching  old  John  Brown  "  is  a  paper  of  remi- 
niscences, by  L.  W.  Spring. The  June  number  of  The  Modern  Age 

is  dated  from  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  city,  and  opens  with  a  story 
by  Halevy,  entitled  "A  Lave  Mirriage."  This  is  followed  by  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  Lindau's  novel,  "  The  Californians  ;"  "  Canada  and 
Annexation,"  and  "  Irish  Murder-Societies,  "are  handled  in  two  articles 
under  those  heads — the  latter  by  Richard  Pigott 


Parke  Godwin  is  the  author  of  the  most  complete  life  of  the  late 
William  Cullen  Bryant  which  has  appeared.  It  is  printed  in  two 
large  volumes,  with  excellent  frontispieces  and  steel  engravings  of  the 
poet.  Bryant  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  New  England  genileman  and 
scholar.  With  ihe  blood  of  three  Mayflower  pilgrims  in  his  veins,  he 
inherited  all  the  sturdy  puritan  independence  which  imdehim  strike  for 
right,  regardless  of  political  ties  or  sympithies.  It  was  that  boldness 
which  made  the  New  York  Post,  during  his  life,  a  power  "  to  direct  the 
events  and  humors  of  the  day  to  special  standards  ;  to  control  and  di- 
rect society  ;  to  teach  and  to  lead  it ;  to  tell  it  not  so  much  what  it  has 
been  doing  as  what  it  ought  to  do  or  to  have  done."  It  was  this  which 
caused  him  to  fight  against  slavery  in  a  firm  and  determined  fashion, 
which  wrought  far  greater  good  than  feverish  partisanship  ;  which  made 
him  one  ot  the  foremost  founders  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  which 
rendered  him  the  valued  friend  and  supporter  of  Lincoln  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  war,  when  the  Republican  cohorts  so  stanchly  with- 
stood the  Democratic  reaction,  with  its  seductions  of  "compromise" 
and  "peace  with  honor."  As  a  poet  he  was  the  ardent  student  of  nat- 
ure, and  constantly  sought  to  point  out  her  universal  lessons.  His  abil- 
ity lay  in  bits  of  description,  and  not  in  the  connected  epic.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Announcements  :  Mr.  John  Ingram  will  have  an  illustrated  paper  on 
"Chatterton  and  His  Associates"  in  the  July  number  of  Harper, 
Charles  Reade  will  contribute  to  the  same  number  a  short  story  entitled 

"  Born  to  Good  Luck." The  English  edition  of  Mr.  W.   Clark 

Russell's  "  Sea  Queen  "  is  to  be  printed  from  duplicate  plates  furnished 
by  the  Harpers. Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  book,  "  An  Amer- 
ican Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,"  is  from  the  press  of  the  Scribners, 
holds  a  peculiar  position.  Although  he  was  born  in  America,  and  has 
lived  and  earned  his  great  wealth  here,  he  is  a  subject  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  is  shortly  going  into  Parliament.  His  book  is  the  record  of 
a  journey  taken  among  the  scenes  traversed  by  Mr.  Black's  "Phaeton," 

and  is  reprinted  from  a  privately  circulated  edition. Mr.  Lawrence 

Oliphant  has  written  a  new  novel,  "  Altiora  Peto,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  four  monthly  parts  by  the  Blackwoods.     The  work  will  be 

illustrated. Mrs.  Milicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  the  wife  of  the  blind 

English  statesman,  has  written  the  chapter  on  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  England  for  the  book  on  the  "  Woman  Question  in  Eu- 
rope," which  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Putnams. Roberts 

Brothers  are  about  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Mr.  R.  I,,  Stevenson's 
"  An  Island  Voyage."  It  is  a  lively  sketch  of  a  journey  by  water  in 
Southern  France. The  trim  and  prettily  bound  little  series  in  fic- 
tion which  the  Scribners  are  about  to  inaugurate  by  the  publication  of 
two  volumes  of  Mr.  Cable's  short  stories,  will  presently  include  Mrs. 

Julie  Scherer's  "Tiger   Lily"  and  other  tales. Mr.    Browning's 

historical  tragedy  of  "  Strafford  "  is  to  be  edited  and  annotated  for  use 

in  English  schools. The  next  novel  of  the  "  No  Name"  series  is 

to  be  a  story  of  French  court  life,  entitled  "  The  Princess  Amelie." 


Miscellany :   Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  in  her  lecture  on  women  as  lyric 
poets,  mentioned  Miss  Sigourney,  Hannah  Gould,  and  Alice  and  Phcebe 

Carey  as  the  representative  female  lyrists  of  America. Charlotte 

von  Kalb,  the  friend  of  Schiller,  Herder,  Fichte,  and  especially  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  appears  again  in  literature  by  means  of  a  volume  of  her 
letters  lo  Richter,  lately  published  in  Germany.  She  was  a  passionate, 
large-souled,  and  audacious  creature,  who  used  to  say  that  it  took  a 
Jean  Paul  Richter  to  understand  her.  But  though  her  avowals  to  that 
distinguished  author  were  unmistakable,  he  married  Caroline  Mayer, 
preferring,  as  he  said,  "  a  gentle  maiden  who  could  cook  for  him,  and 
laugh  and  cry  with  him,"  lo  one  who,  like  Charlotte,  was  always  ready 

to   "venture  Might  into  the  infinite." A  complete  edition  of  the 

works  of  Nathiniel  Hawthorne  is  to  be  published  in  London.  It  is  at 
present  practically  impossible  toobtninin  England  some  of  Hawthorne's 

Works. The  sentiment  with  which  divers  enthusiastic  young  writers 

regard  the  Atlantic  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them, 
who  contributed  a  poem  to  its  pages,  has  carefully  framed  and  sus- 
pended upon  his  wall  the  check  which   he  received  for  it. Mr. 

Henry  James  read  before  the  Saturday  Morning  Club,  of  Boston,  re- 
cently, a  graphic  narrative  of  a  journey  through  Central  France,  The 
rooms  were  crowded  by  people  of  taste  and  fashion,  to  whom  Mr. 
James  was  introduced  by  the  president  of  the  club  as  the  "Thackeray 
of  America."  The  English  "  er-er  er  "  marred  the  novelist's  utterance 
at  first,  and  he  is  said  to  have  read  in  a  somewhat  monotonous  manner ; 
but  his  matter  more  than  made  amends.  He  was  amused  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  by  the  presentation  of  a  bouquet  ingeniously  illus- 
trating the  name  of  his  little  heroine,  "Daisy  Miller."  It  was  formed 
of  white  daisies,  and  surrounded  by  leaves  of  the  grayish  green  plant 
known  as  "dusty  miller."  "I  see  I  have  hundreds  of  Daisy  Millers 
here,"  said  the  pleased  author. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  met  a  young  English  girl,  traveling  alone,  the 
other  day,  who  had  had  a  most  awful  time  in  looking 
up  some  acquaintances  in  Chicago,  because  she  could 
not  understand  the  "  American  accent."  "Such  sim 
pie  every-day  names  as  they  have,  too, "she  said,  and 
mentioned  the  simple  every-day  names  with  an  in 
genuous  insinuation  that  all  curious  Americanisms  had 
been  left  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  mother  tongue  was 
■  to  be  found  in  its  purity  on  a  western-bound  train. 
There  were,  perhaps,  four  of  us  listening  to  her  tale, 
and  we  none  of  us  liked  to  wound  her  by  confessing 
that  it  was  a  sound  utterly  unknown  to  us.  By  an 
association  of  ideas,  I  found  myself,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wyndham  season  the  other  night,  continually 
chasing  this  wandering  English  maiden  about  Chi- 
cago in  her  fearful  lingual  struggles  with  the  carriage- 
men  who  drove  her  about,  and  the  servants  who 
opened  the  doors  to  her. 

There  was  a  plaint  in  the  English  papers  last 
week  against  the  naming  of  a  new  theatre  with  a 
French  name,  "Folies  Dramatiques" —  peihaps  I 
do  not  remember  just  what.  The  groundwork  of  the 
complaint  was  the  fearful  contortion  the  London  cab- 
men make  of  difficult  words,  so  that  a  stranger  never 
knows  where  he  is  being  driven.  The  familiar  Vau~ 
dcville  becomes  the  Wodel,  and  there  was  no  guess- 
ing into  what  the  Folies  Dramatiques  might  drift. 

Any  American  traveler  will  tell  you  of  his  bewilder- 
ment among  the  unfamiliar  sounds  of  a  hybrid  dia- 
lect, if  he  find  himself  suddenly  alone  in  the  Strand. 
To  go  into  higher  altitudes,  the  most  cultivated 
American  ear  is  not  yet  sharply  attuned  to  the  Eng- 
lish accent,  for  Anglo-mania  is  not  yet  half  so  bad  as 
the  newspapers  would  make  it  out  to  be,  and  Ameri- 
can taste  yet  dares  sometimes  to  differ  radically  from 
English  methods. 

All  of  which  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
many  of  the  people  who  were  half  disappointed  in 
the  Wyndham  company  really  do  not  know  exactly 
why.  The  company  is  certainly  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it— a  band  of  people,  no  one  of  whom  is 
individually  great,  but  all  of  whom  woric  admirably 
together.  There  is  not  in  the  company  a  single  in- 
efficient member.  Neither  is  there  outside  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  himself  one  oi  eclipsing  brilliancy. 
But  to  revert  to  the  international  idea,  one  could 
feel  the  spirit  of  internationalism  brooding  in  the  air 
that  night ;  every  one  looked  upon  them,  and  just- 
ly, too,  as  a  distinctively  English  company.  We 
have  always  been  having  English  actors  and  act- 
resses here  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  or  even  by 
the  half  dozen,  but  never  before  a  company  so  thor- 
oughly English  in  its  every  appointment.  Oddly 
enough,  though  England  is  our  mother-land,  and 
English  our  mother-tongue,  there  seemed  a  dash  of 
foreignness  about  them,  and,  sadly  enough,  some  of 
the  fault-finders  extended  to  them,  apparently  upon 
this  account,  a  truly  aboriginal  hostility. 

"  Brighton"  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  play  in 
their  repertoire,  that  they  could  have  selected  for  an 
opening.  This  only  because  it  is  unwise  for  a  new 
company  to  present  such  an  opportunity  to  make 
comparisons.  The  play  has  been  too  frequently  and 
too  well  played  in  San  Francisco  not  to  make  them 
inevitable.  First  impressions  go  for  much,  and  nov- 
elty is  a  powerful  aid. 

I  fancy  that  the  Wyndhams  will  have  an  unexam- 
pled popularity  before  they  go  away,  but  they  have 
almost  periled  the  season  by  playing  "  Brighton  "  for 
their  first  card.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  farces— it  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  comedy— 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  as  a  farce-actor  is  pecu- 
liarly lively,  quick,  and  ready.  His  mannerisms  sit 
happily  upon  him.  Though  he  be  reminiscent  of  all 
the  great  light- comedians,  he  is  just  like  none  of  them. 
He  is  neither  humorous  nor  unctuous,  and  depends 
largely  upon  preconcerted  effect  for  everything.  He 
delights  in  sharp  contrasts,  and  loves  to  play  with  the 
lights  and  shades  in  his  singular  voice.  In  short,  his 
fun  is  largely  mechanical,  but  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  tricks  of  the  stage,  and  cleverly  hides 
his  manner  of  doing  them.  Occasionally  this  fun  be- 
comes excessively  gymnastic.  In  fact,  when  Jack 
Benedict,  who  acts  largely  with  his  arms,  and  Bob 
Sackett,  who  acts  very  much  with  his  legs,  strike  out 
together,  each  in  his  individual  specially,  the  stage 
assumes  for  the  moment  a  sort  of  light-toed  "  Mr. 
Sorley's  Inflation  "  riot,  for,  boundless  as  the  farcical 
possibilities  are,  the  Wyndhams  sometimes  treat  to 
too  much  action. 

The  objects  of  Bob  Sackett's  passion  are  four  young 
English  women,  whom  you  could  not  tell  apart  with 
your  eyes  shut ;  but,  being  open,  you  discover  that 
each  one  fits  accurately  in  her  place.  The  similarity 
lies  entirely  ia  the  high  light  treble  of  their  speech. 


They  are  all  vivacious,  quick,  and  energetic,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  general  touch-and-go  which  is 
the  feature  of  the  performance.  They  have  graceful, 
pretty  manners,  though  none  of  the  famous  English 
beauties  are  among  them,  and  they  dress  in  uniform- 
ly execrable  taste.  Among  the  men,  Mr.  Blakely, 
the  Mr.  Vanderpump  of  the  cast,  is  the  only  one  who 
would  be  singled  out  for  notice  after  Mr.  Wyndham, 
although  Mr.  George  Giddens,  who  is  not  a  stranger 
to  California,  is  said  to  shine  with  lustre  in  "  Foui 
teen  Days." 

Going  from  the  pleasant  frivolities  of  "  Brighton 
to  the  shadow  and  tragedy  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimi 
ni,"  from  the    essential  modernness  of  a  watering- 
place,   with  its   grand  hotel,  its  esplanade,  and  its 
picnic,  to  picturesque  medievalism,  is  a  wide  step. 

The  new  tragedy  is  an  absorbing,  thrilling,  and 
powerful  play.  The  old  story  has  been  well  set.  The 
character  of  Lanciotto,  the  hunchback,  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  in  all  the  range  of  the  drama.  Every  one 
has  observed  how  often  those  afflicted  of  heaven  in 
the  body  become  warped,  embittered,  and  awry  in 
the  mind.  In  Lanciotto,  although  he  has  resolved 
that  his  affliction  debars  him  from  all  the  sweet  of 
life,  he  has  a  soul  afire  with  heroism,  courage,  and 
affection.  He  shrinks  with  the  natural  reluctance  of 
such  a  nature  from  allying  himself  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  enemy's  house.  But,  having  slow- 
ly consented  for  his  country's  peace  and  good,  he 
sends  his  handsome  young  courtier  brother  to  be- 
speak him  fairly  to  the  young  bride,  but  to  tell  the 
harsh  truth  of  his  crooked  body. 

Time  out  of  mind,  how  has  it  sped  with  the  man 
who  sent  another  to  do  his  wooing?  And  so  it  fares 
with  Lanciotto.  When  the  bride  comes  with  the  re- 
joicings of  two  people,  amid  the  waving  of  banners 
and  the  pagans  of  gladness,  to  Rimini,  her  hand  in 
Count  Paolo's,  there  is  an  empty  heart  in  her  bosom 
for  her  waiting,  crook-backed  lord.  With  his  super- 
sensitive soul,  he  sees  it  at  once,  and  offers  her  her 
freedom.  But  Francesca,  with  true  Italian  vindic- 
tiveness,  for  the  author  has  given  her  a  most  unlovely 
nature,  resolves  to  repay  decepu'on  with  deceit,  and 
takes  him  for  her  husband. 

It  is  a  beautiful  scene  this.  One  feels  the  swell- 
ing heart  in  the  hunchback's  bosom,  as  a  new  and 
unfamiliar  hope  shines  upon  him  ;  and  when  the 
human  nrture  in  him,  so  long  repressed  by  the 
cruelty  of  heaven,  bursts  forth,  any  woman  would 
have  loved  him  whose  heart  had  not  been  newly 
caught.  There  was  that  unusual  silence  of  intense 
attention  in  the  audience,  for  the  players,  one  and 
all,  played  the  scene  with  a  feeling  and  afervcrwhich 
carried  itself  far  beyond  the  footlights. 

The  marriage  scene  was  a  picture  to  remember. 
The  tall  altar,  the  flaming  candles,  the  red-robed  car- 
dinal, the  acolytes,  the  fragrant  incense,  the  toned 
chan',  the  bridegroom  in  his  rich  array,  the  pale, 
statuesque,  unloving  bride,  the  handsome,  honor- 
bound  young  brother,  the  jibing,  taunting  jester,  and, 
later,  the  in-rushing  of  armed  soldiers — it  was  all 
beautiful,  mediaeval,  and  romantic  ;  something  out  of 
the  commonplace  world,  yet  something  dealing  with 
very  human  passions,  which  we  could  all  comprehend. 
How  well  they  all  played.  Lawrence  Barrett  him- 
self never  better,  for  Yorick  is  but  a  grim  and  un- 
sympathetic part,  while  Lanciotto  is  full  of  pain,  de- 
but also  of  loveliness  of  character.    Miss  Wain- 


MUS1CAL    NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 

The  third  and  last  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union^ 
fourth  series  was  given  on  Monday  evening,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  before  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  sea- 
son. Xavier  Scharwenka's  "Serenade"  was  the 
orchestral  feature  of  an  excellent  programme,  and 
music  more  gracefully  imagined  than  the  four  move- 
ments of  this  charming  suite  has  yet  to  be  composed. 
Of  the  two  Scharwenkas  rather  let  us  say  of  all  the 
minor  modern  writers— Xavier  Scharwenka  shows  the 
most  adroit  avoidance  of  that  pre-historical  dullness 
which  is  mistaken  by  so  many  uninvestigating  authors 
for  brand-new  fancy,  or,  possibly,  for  antique  classi- 
cism. He  has  fire,  originality,  and  a  peculiar  knack 
of  presentation  ;  and.  although  his  genius  runs  un- 
evenly, it  does  not  exhibit  greater  variations  than 
appeared  in  the  rendering  of  his  "Serenade"  on 
Monday  evening.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  that  per- 
formance was  something  to  surprise  and  perplex,  for 
the  fluctuations  between  good  and  bad  playing  were 
so  numerous,  so  marked,  and  so  apparently  unac- 
countable, that  to  sum  up  the  entire  effect  was  a 
distracting  impossibility.  Like  a  chameleon,  the 
"Serenade"  changed  color  with  every  movement. 
The  tempo  di  marcia  was  just  enough  out  of  tune, 
out  of  unison,  and  out  of  conceit  with  itself,  not  to  be 
in.  The  andante  con  victo  was  enchanting,  and  beau, 
tifully  played.  Its  tone  was  light,  sweet,  strong,  and 
vibrant,  the  7iuances  delicate  and  most  carefully  pro- 
duced. With  the  minuetlo,  a.  farewell  to  much  of 
this  smoothness,  finish,  and  ease,  and  with  the  alle- 
gro pastorale,  a  descent  to  positiveconfusion.  When 
the  Orchestral  Union  really  does  come  to  grief,  how- 
ever, its  discords  seem  to  give  less  pain  than  those  of 
other  orchestras.  There  is  something  comically 
soothing  in  the  innocent  dismay  which  depicts  itself 
upon  the  earnest  faces  of  the  younger  players  ;  and 
the  air  which  everybody  puts  on,  of  having  done  nofh 
ing  amiss  himself,  would  persuade  the  fiercest  critic 
through  fascination,  to  forgiveness. 

The  ' '  Serenade ' '  was  preceded  by  the  brief ' '  Priest's 
March,"  from  Mendelssohn's  "  Athalia,"  which,  as  a 
whole,  was  played  with  true  spirit.  Following  the 
suite,  Madame  Zeiss  appeared  in  a  selection  from 
Gounod's  "  Fau=t"— "  Parlate  d'Amour."  This  lady 
sang,  as  usual,  with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  vocal 
strength,  and  wiih  that  abandon  so  well  befitting  her 
pyrotechnical  style.  The  audience  insisted  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  "  Faust "  selection,  and,  a'ter  giving 
"Una  voce  poca  fa,"  from  "La  Barbiere."  in  the 
second  part  of  the  programme,  Madame  Zeiss  was 
also  loudly  recalled.  She  was  in  fine  voice,  and,  how- 
ever little  her  school  appeals  to  the  heart,  it  is  not 
without  qualities  which  command  admiration. 

The  overture  to  "  Rosaraunde,"  by  Schubert,  in- 
troduced part  second,  and  was  succeeded  by  two 
Reinccke  numbers  :  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  act 
of  "Manfred,"  and  the  "  Dance  under  the  Village 
Lindens."  The  "Manfred "  music,  exquisite  in  itself, 
was  played  with  much  feeling  and  good  taste  by  the 
strings— they,  in  truth,  being  the  better  part  of  the 
orchestra  in  every  case.  The  "Village  Dance"  was 
also  successfully  played,  and  the  concluding  "  Hun- 
garian Dances,"  by  Kelar  Bela,  showed  thoughtful 
work.  The  Waldteufel  waltz,  "  Hommage  aux 
Dames,"  was  not  especially  even,  although  it  has,  for 
the  most  part,  a  supporting  swing  of  its  own. 

Mr.  William  Toepke  appeared  for  the  last  time  as 
director  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Toepke  soon  goes 
to  Europe,  and  his  place  in  the  Orchestral  Union  will 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Franz  Zech  jr.  During  the  past 
four  years  Mr.  Toepke's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  or- 
chestra have  been  untiring,  and  to  him  they  give  chief 
credit  for  the  proficiency  gained  in  that  time. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1883.  F.  A. 


A  Growl. 
Editors  Akgoxaut  :  Knowing  your  paper'to  be 
friendly  to  railroads,  I  send  the  following  communi- 
cition  to  you  as  I  wish  the  company  referred  to  (N. 
P.  C.  R.  R.  Co.)  to  take  the  criticism  herein  indulged 
in  in  as  friendly  a  spirit  as  it  is  meant.    I  am  an  East- 
ern railroad  man,  and  am  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
'his  charming  little  town.     A  railroad  is  run  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible  for  the  stockholders. 
Recognizing  this  as  the  controlling  policy,  everything 
should  converge  toward  that  end— convenience  to 
shippers  and  passengers.     As  to  the  first,  I  know 
nothing  on  this  road.     As  to  the  second,  I  have  given 
the  matter  some  thought,  and  I  propose  to  give  the 
management  the  benefit  through  your  paper.     The 
first  great  desideratum  for  the  traveling  public  is  sim- 
plicity of  hours — hours  easy  to  remember.     But  if 
vou  will  look  over  the  time-table  of  this  road  you  will 
find  a  medley  that  is  perfectly  maddening— from  San 
Francisco,  7:05,  8:15,  9:20,  10:25.  1:10,  1:45,  3:45, 
and  4:50;  from  San  Rafael,  8,  8:50,  3:35.  5:30,  and 
6:40.     I  contend  that  all  boats  or  trains  should  leave 
on  the  even  hour,  half  or  quarter  hours,  and  with  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  road  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  this  should  not  be. done  on  their  boats 
leaving  the  city  at  least.     Take,  for  instance,  the  7:05 
A.  M.  boat  from  San  Francisco.     I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  why  it  should  leave  at  that  peculiar  hour  ; 
7:15  would  do  jusr  as  well ;  for  now  the  passengers 
have  to  wait  on  the  pier  at  San  Quenn'n  in  the  cold 
morning  wind  for  the  train  from  San  Rafael  to  take 
them  up.     Then  again  the  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  5:20  boat  from  San  Rafael,  which  gets  there 
just  in  time  to  miss  the  6:30  Oakland  boat,  when  it 
might  just  as  well  connect  with  it,  particularly  at  this 
picnic  season.     Another  peculiar  and  puzzling  thing 
to  strangers  is  this  :  The  two  ferry  boats  are  twins — 
one,  the  Sausalito.  runs  fo  San  Rafael,  and  the  other, 
the  San  Rafael,  runs  to  Saucelito.    Why,  in  heaven's 
name,  not  let  ihtSausai/loriin  to  that  place,  and  the 
Sa?t  Rafael  go  there.     There  are  a  few  other  things 
that  I  might  mention,  but  I  am  afraid  you  might  con- 
sider me  captious.  Yours  truly, 
San  Rafael,  May  22,  1883.  B. 


spair, 

Wright's  Francesca  is  a  really  beautiful  performance, 
since  it  is  full  rather  of  suggestion  than  of  loud 
expression.  As  Boker  has  written  it,  she  might  easily 
have  been  made  a  sort  of  revengeful  fury,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  desperate  Circe  leading  Paolo  to  ruin. 
The  author  has  libeled  the  sex,  but  the  actress  has 
triumphed  over  him  by  playing  it  with  a  gentle  dis- 
cretion which  almost  hides  the  ugliness  of  her  deceit. 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner  plays  and  looks  infinitely  better  as 
the  tempted  and  repentant  Paolo  than  as  Edmund 
last  week.  He  is  indeed  quite  all  that  one  would  ask 
in  the  part. 

What  an  irony  it  is  that  the  clowns,  the  merry- 
makers of  courts,  appeal  ever  to  the  fancy  of  the 
writer  in  such  tragic  light.  It  is  difficult  for  an  actor 
whose  marked  characteristics  are  gravity  and  dignity 
to  give  such  complete  abandon  to  the  playing  of  a 
part  as  Louis  James  gives  to  Pepe.  He  has  not  the 
cut  or  figure  one  would  expect  in  a  court-fool  race, 
who  must  surely  have  been  worn  to  emaciation  with 
grinning  ever  like  Barbary  apes,  and  cracking  jokes 
which  they  must  have  fairly  ground  out  of  their  much- 
used  but  much- belittled  brains.  There  is  a  cruel 
taunt  and  a  bitter  truth  behind  every  joke  of  Pepe's, 
and  all  the  malice  of  the  turning  worm  in  wild  gam- 
bol of  vindictive  enjoyment  when  revenge  is  near. 

The  war  camp  is  a  grim  foil  to  the  love  scene  in 
the  garden,  and  the  love  scene  in  the  garden  is  quite 
the  prettiest  thing  in  its  way  which  one  will  find  out 
of  a  book.  . 

Indeed,  it  is  all  beautiful,  and  not  too  highly 
wrought,  for  wc  need  sorely  to  get  out  of  the  groove 
of  commonplace  days  ;  but— go  and  see  it  for  your- 

seU"-  .       ,  •  , 

I  fear  it  was  "  France;;ca  da  Rinum  which  took 
the  flavor  out  of  "  Frou-Frou,"  lor  the  French  trifle 
was  sadly  insipid  by  comparison.  Madame  Modjes- 
ka  herself  was  not  in  tune,  and  Mr.  Barrymore's  De 
Sartorys  would  go  far  to  petrify  the  liveliest  Gilberte 
that  ever  frou-froued  through  the  five  acts.  Mr.  Bar- 
rymore  has  a  hulking,  shuffling,  halting  manner, 
which  is  altogether  insufferable  in  a  drawing-room 
play,  and,  if  sympathy  with  her  surroundings  be  a 
concomitant  part  of  an  actress's  success,  Madame 
Modjeska  must  have  gone  through  "  Frou-Frou  "  an- 
imated solely  by  a  desire  to  pinch  or  puncture  Mr. 
Barrymore  into  some  appearance  of  life.  Miss  Geor- 
gia Drew,  as  the  Baroness,  was,  as  she  has  always 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  only  sup- 
port among  the  support.  Betsy  B. 


This  evening  the  Wyndham  Comedy  Company,  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  will  produce  the  new  com- 
edyin  tbreeacts,  by  H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  "  Fourteen 
Days,"  which  will  be  preceded  by  the  comedietta 
"Ruth's  Romance."  Apropos  of  the  Wyndham 
company,  the  Mirror  contains  a  report  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  speech  at  his  farewell  New  York  benefit  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  In  referring  to  his  visit  to 
New  York,  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  speaker  said  : 
"  My  engagement  lasted  for  three  weeks.  The  rea- 
son of  this  long  triumph  was  because  I  was  only 
called  to  appear  once  during  that  period,  and  the 
Herald,  the  next  morning,  speaking  of  the  part  of 
a  'returned  South  American,'  which  I  represented, 
said  I  had  better  go  to  that  country  to  play  it,  a  ca- 
reer which  the  rnmagement  was  in  every  way  dis- 
posed to  facilitate."  Instead  of  going  to  South 
America,  however,  Mr.  Wyndham  will  return  to  Eng- 
land via  Canada,  and  revisit  this  country  next  year. 


CCLXXXI. 


—Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons—  Sunday, 
May  27. 


Onion  Soup. 

Fried  Barracuda. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

String  Beans.    Asparagus. 

Eaked   Beefsteak.       Fried  Potatoes. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Raspberries,   Whipped  Cream.     Orange    Cake.     Cherries. 

Onion  S  up- — Four  large  onions  cut  up  (not  sliced),  six- 
ounces  of  butter,  salt,  cayenne,  stock,  milk,  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  quarter  of  a  loaf  of  French  bread,  cut  in  very 
thin  slices  and  dried,  two  table-spoons  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Slowly  stew  the  onions  in  the  butter  for  one  hour, 
stirring  frequently,  and  being  very  careful  not  to  burn  them. 
Add  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  stock ;  cook  one  hour ;  add 
one  third  as  much  milk  as  stock.  Have  in  the  tureen  the 
bread  and  cheese  ;  beat  up  the  eggs  and  mix  them  with  a 
ladleful  of  the  soup.  Pour  this  upon  the  bread;  cover  close, 
and  stand  five  minutes.  Add  the  rest  of  the  soup,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Baked  Beefsteak.— Sec  Vol.  IV.,  No.  4. 


—  Preparations  for  the  Grand  Carnival 
Bal  Masque\  to  be  given  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
advance  apace.  There  has  never  in  San  Francisco  been 
exhibited  such  lively  interest  in  any  effort  at  public 
amusement  as  seems  to  centre  around  this  supreme 
effort  01  dress  and  character  masquerade.  We  hear 
of  dresses  in  course  of  manufacture  of  exceeding  beau- 
ty and  richness.  We  hear  of  characters  in  course  of 
rehearsal  which,  iF  carried  out  on  the  plan  proposed, 
will  afford  a  vast  deal  of  amusement.  The  promised 
music  is  to  be  of  the  very  lushest  order,  and  not  to  be 
excelled  by  any  programme  that  has  ever  been  given 
at  the  most  pretentious  and  elaborate  of  our  musical 
concerts.  The  prizes  are  something  marvelous.  Not 
imitation  jewels,  but  of  a  fashion  that  is  modem,  and 
a  value  that  is  exceedingly  great.  Colonel  Andrews 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  prizes,  for  value  and 
beauty,  will  be  something  altogether  superior  to  any 
that  have  ever  been  elsewhere  offered  upon  an  occa- 
sion ol  this  character,  and  that  he  expects  to  make  no 
moneyed  profit  from  this  Grand  Carnival  Ball,  but  he 
does  expect  to  get  his  reward  in  other  ways,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  altogether  the 
most  pleasurable  night  that  it  has  ever  been  their 
fortune  to  enjoy.  He  expects  to  demonstrate  that  a 
carnival  ball  can  be  given  in  San  Francisco  that  shall 
possess  all  the  attractions  and  spectacular  splendors 
of  such  an  event  in  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  Berlin,  and 
absolutely  free  from  anything  which,  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious person,  can  be  deemed  indelicate  or  inappro- 
priate. The  decorations  of  the  pavilion  are  to  be  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  never  before  attempted  on  the 
coast ;  their  arrangement  will  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Colonel,  whose  taste  in  such  mat- 
ters is  proverbial.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time  San 
Francisco  will  be  thronged  with  strangers,  drawn  to- 
gether from  all  parts  of  this  and  other  States  by  the 
attractions  to  be  presented  at  this  time,  not  the  least 
of  which  will  be  this  carnival  ball.  Our  citizens,  in 
anticipation  of  this  large  influx  of  strangers,  have 
been  very  prompt  to  secure  their  seats  in  advance  for 
this  spectacle,  and,  as  we  learn,  only  some  few  of  the 
more  eligible  boxes  arc  still  unappropriated.  The 
sale  of  the  reserved  and  more  choice  seats  is  now 
going  on  at  the  Diamond  Palace,  Montgomery  Street. 
There  is  a  business  view  to  be  taken  of  an  effort  like 
this  that  should  commend  itself  tnall  persons  whose 
occupation  is  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  casual 
visits  of  strangers.  Our  railroad  compinies,  hotels, 
places  of  amusement,  photograph  galleries,  and 
houses  of  retail  merchandise  will  all  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  encourage  Colonel  Andrews  in  this  his  en- 
deavor to  bring  strangers  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Terrace  Swimming  Batlis. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  opening  day  at  this  popular 
Alameda  resort,  and  the  largest  day's  business  ever 
done  in  this  estabiishment  was  the  result.  All  day 
long,  aud  a  portion  of  the  moonlit  evening,  the 
trains  of  both  railroads  were  arriving  and  emptying 
their  crowded  contents  at  these  baths.  Extensive  al- 
lerations,  together  with  large  additions,  have  been 
made  during  the  past  two  or  three  months;  new  fa- 
cilities for  hot  salt-water  baths  have  been  constructed, 
an  entire  stock  of  bathing  suits  has  been  purchased, 
and  all  the  appointments  are  as  complete  and  thor- 
ough as  those  of  any  similar  establishment  in  the 
couotry.  Professor  Joseph  P.  Flemming,  the  cham- 
pion swimmer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  always  at  hand 
to  give  instructions  to  any  who  may  desire,  and  to 
take  a  general  supervision  over  the  baths.  His  well- 
known  side-stroke,  which  has  se.-ved  him  in  many 
races,  is  something  which  every  swimmer  should  be- 
come master  of.  Messrs.  Haley  &  Edson,  the  pro- 
prietors, look  forward  to  an  unexampled  season. 


fiolt!  ftuartz  Jewelry. 

Persons  intending  to  purchase  California  Quartz 
Jewelry  should  examine  the  stock  at  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  Hugh  Mauldin,  208  Suiter  St. 


Library  of  the  Ligue  Nationals  Fran- 

caise,  120  Sutter  Street,  first  story,  open  every  day 
except  Sundays,  from  noon  to  6  o'clock  P.  m.,  and 
fiiora  half  past  7  to  10  o'clock  P.  M.  Terms  of  ad- 
mission, one  dollar  entrance  fee,  and  fifty  cents  per 
month. 


—  Sheet  Music,  s  cents  each.  Send  6  cents 
for  sample  and  catalogue.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street, 


—The  be.=t  preparation  for  the  complexion 
known  is  Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists, 


A  Eoon  to  Commerce. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  banks  of  California  is 
the  Pacific  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Sansome  and  Pine 
Streets.  It  has  just  begun  the  twenty-first  year of its 
existence,  and  enters  upon  it  with  a  host  of  friends, 
on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity,  and  with  every  indica- 
tion that  success  will  attend  its  management  also  in 
the  future.  This  institution  is  recognized  as  one  ol 
the  most  solid  and  reliable  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
has  indissolubly  connected  itself  with  our  mercantile 
and  industrial  classes,  which  have  always  found  per- 
fect security  and  the  greatest  accommodation  possible 
in  its  business  methods.  This  bank  transacts  a  gen- 
eral banking  business,  such  as  first-class  institutions 
generally  carry  on.  The  course  of  its  management 
has  always  been  conservative,  and  that  it  will  remain 
so  in  the  future  its  numerous  patrons  may  rest  as- 
sured. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


USICAL  FESTIVAL 


Under  the  Direction  «-f 


To  he  held  at  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

June  7ih,  Sth,  OtU,  11th,  and  12th,  and  Afternoons  of  Jnne  9th  and  13th. 


In  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  soloists  : 

MISS    EMMA    TMSTRSBY,    Soprano, 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,  Sir.  Fred,  Harvey,  Tenor, 

Mrs.  Annie  Hartn> gen,  Soprano,     Mr.  Franz  Remmertz,  Basso, 
Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Contralto,       Madame  Julie  Rive-Ring,  Solo  Pianist, 

Together  with  the 

Grand  Festival  Chorus  of  Five  Hundred  Voices. 


The  sale  of  SINGLE  CONCERT  TICKETS.mil  be  given  on    MONDAY  NEXT,  May  zSlh,  at  o  A.  M. 
at  the  music  stores  of  M.  Gray,  Kohler  S:  Chase,  and  Sherman  S:  Clay.       Also,  at  While  House,  for  Boxes  only. 

PRICES. 


Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $i,  $2,  $3,  according 
to  location. 


Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts,    $3,  $4,  $5,  according 
location. 


BST  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of  the  above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Decker  Eros.*  Pianos  used  at  Thomas  Concerts. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Stillwagon. 

A  statement  of  the  hygienic  effects  and  power  of  the 
sEtna  Waters,  by  one  of  the  oldest  practicing  phy- 
sicians of  Napa  County,  and  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful in  the  State. 

^ETNA  SPRINGS. — I  have  known  these  springs 
since  they  were  discovered  in  mining  for  cinnabar, 
about  six  years  ago.  Soon  after  their  discovery,  I 
observed  their  remarkable  curative  effects  in  many 
cases  of  cutaneous  and  kidney  diseases  and  rheu- 
matic affections.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at 
the  springs  is  ninety-eight  degrees,  blood  heat.  The 
waters  act  as  an  alterative  and  as  a  tonic.  They  purify 
the  blood,  correct  the  secretions,  and  restore  to 
healthy  action  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and 
invigorate  the  whole  system.  The  water  contains,  in 
combination  with  other  constituents,  a  large  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  nnd  acts  on  some  persons  like 
a  galvanic  battery,  and  is  supposed  to  be  electrical. 
Bathing  opens  both  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous 
pores,  relieves  the  system  of  impurities,  producing  a 
most  healthful  and  salutary  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  of  the  lunctions  of  the  body.  These 
waters  are  very  useful  in  bronchial  affections,  and  in 
affections  of  the  lungs,  in  consumption  in  all  of  its 
incipient  stages.  The  w.uers  are  a  specific  for  kid- 
ney diseases  before  the  structural  organization  of  the 
kidneys  is  destroyed  ;  are  a  certain  remedy  for  erysipe- 
las however  strongly  entrenched,  for  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, for  dyspepsia,  and  are  an  antidote  in  most 
rheumatic  attacks,  including  inflammatory,  where 
they  have  a  most  efficacious  and  charmiog  effect.  I 
can  especially  commend  these  waters  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral debility  caused  by  overwork,  malaria,  or  other 
disease.  The  waters  cure  diabetes,  strangury,  in- 
flammation in  the  urinary  ducts,  and  are  a  solvent 
for  stone  or  gravel  formed  of  uric  or  Iithic  acid  in  the 
bladder,  and  remove  the  pain  and  inflammation  at- 
tendant. The  baths  are  grateful  to  the  feelings,  and 
act  as  a  nervous  anodyne,  allaying  nervous  sensi- 
bility and  agitation,  and  possessing  a  remarkable 
restorative  power  in  cases  of  paralysis.  These  wa- 
ters not  only  succor  Nature,  and  enable  her  to  resist 
and  repel  disease,  but  they  are  an  antidote  to  the 
virus  producing  it,  In  all  cases  that  have  come  un- 
der my  observation,  where  the  diseased  have  visited 
these  waters,  and  have  given  them  a  lair  trial,  and 
have  conformed  to  the  rules  prescribed,  they  have, 
by  their  invigorating  and  purifying  eflects,  or  by  their 
alterative  and  tonic  properties,  been  benefited,  and  in 
many  cases  the  effects  have  been  remarkable.  I  pro- 
nounce these  waters  of  great  and  varied  virtue  and 
excellence,  like  the  Ems  of  Germany,  which  they  so 
closely  resemble  in  analysis  and  in  sanitary  effect. 
W.  W.  Stillwagon,  M.  D. 


Mine.  J.  H.  Picot 

Has  moved  to  Central  Block,  14  Dupont  Street,  over 
City  of  Paris,  Rooms  54  to  57. 

Superior  Drcss-Hiakiiig. 
Evening  Toilettes  at  short  notice.     Orders  by  mail 
and  letters  of  inquiry  promptly  attended  to.     Sam- 
ple", sent  and  shopping  done. 


—  That  felling  of  languor  and  debil'ty 
tha-:  follows  physical  exertion  removed  by  using 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


— "Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fkver- 
ishness, restlessness,  worms,  constipation,  lasteless.25C. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlov/ Block).  Laughing-gas.  Oflicehours,  9105. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  R.ulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


T 


HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


GtrsTAv  Froh.man Lessee. 

E.  R.  Roberts Manager. 


DJESKA 


On  Saturday  Evening,  May  26,  at  8  o'clock,  as  VIOLA  in 

TWELFTH    NIGHT. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  at  z  o'clock,  last  performance  of 

FROU-FROU. 

MODJESKA  as  G'LBERTE.     Other  characters  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Barry  more  and  the  entire  company. 

Monday  Evening,  May  2Sth— MODJESKA  as 

CAMILLE. 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Renovated  and  Re-decorated. 

M  .  B.  Leavitt Lessee  and  Manager 

Al.  Hayman Associate  Manager 

ON    THIS    <S.VSTE»AT)    EVENING,   HAY    26tli, 

The  eminent  English  Comedian, 

MR.  CHARLES  WYNDHAW1, 

And  his  Comedy  Company  from  the 
CBITERIOX  TBEATBE,  LONDON. 

Grand  production  of  H.  J.  Byron's  Comedy— 

FOURTEEN    DAYS. 

This  Saturday,  at  a  o'clock,  Only  ERIGHTON  Matinee. 


OU 


ISIi 


iffilss 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OB    BUSH, 

^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  raying  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lc?- 
JOQ5.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


—  New  Oil  Stovk— Latest,  Best,  1  nd  Pret- 
tiest.     See  it,  at  Myers  &  Co.,  869  Market  Street. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


WANTED. 


Hack  Nniulicrs  of  the  "Argonaut,"  as  follows  : 

January  25,  1879,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  for  which  twenty-five 
cents  will  be  paid. 

Ten  cents  will  be  paid  for  any  number  of  March  3r,  18S3, 
Vol.  XII,  No,  13, 


MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


F1HST  HOP  OF  THE  SEASON 


HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 


MONTEREY, 

ON 

SATURDAY  EVENING  NEXT, 

JESfF.  2d,  1SS3. 

Musk-  by  Ballenberg's  Band. 


THE 


JULIAN  RIX 


ART  SALE. 


On  Thursday,  May  31st,  at  T:SO 
P.  91.,  we  will  sell,  on  accouut  of  the 
artist's  departure  or  a  five  years' 
residence  in  Europe,  by  auction,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  No.  430  Pine  Street,  a 
coUection  of  Paintings  and  Studies 
from  Nature  of  Scenes  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  Pictures  are  on  view  daily  from 
»  A.  M.  until  10  P.  91.,  at  the  Art 
Rooms,  where  catalogues  may  be 

had.  _ 

E.VSTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

ABCTIO.XEERS. 


REMOVAL 

J.  H.  MOTT    <&    CO. 

Have  removed  their  Storage  Office 

From  C47  MARKET  ST.  to  733  MABKET  ST. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cot  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
C'ouit'ortable 
Garments  ever 
offe  **ed  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
fnl— Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail—  Ladies',  $2.25:  Misses',  $1.75. 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters,  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  IS.  M.  OKF.K  •£  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Booms,  32G  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEMIXGTOX'S 
STANDARD 

TYPE 

ibWeiTER. 


G.  C.  TVicksou  A  Co.  3  Xew  Montgomery  St.  S.F 


WyckoQ,    Seaman    & 
Benedict,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  Li FE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Tontine  Investment 
Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during-  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
do;; tli  claim. 

The  assets   of  this   Company   are  over   $50,000,000; 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $12,000,000. 
ALEX.  G.  HIWES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Sansome  Street    San  Francisco. 


1L!  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITT. 

ZfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

-*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.    References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  St  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


s 


Patterns-Spring  Styles. 

•END  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
AGENCY  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ftP 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

-QNUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 


Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  U.  3Ic<  OR11H  K, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


STATION 


BOOK  STO"~ 

<  Telephone  No.  51  i 

14$    MARKET    ST 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

A  Frenchman  never  touches  the  bread  by  his  side 
until  he  has  finished  his  soup  ;  but,  the  potage  once 
consumed,  he  eats  bread  unsparingly  with  every  dish, 
even  with  his  dessert,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  a 
piece  of  bread  do  duty  as  a  spoon  ior  the  conveyance 
of  giavy  from  his  plate  to  his  mouth.  A  computa- 
tion has  been  made  by  M.  Armangaud  of  the  ex- 
penses of  sixteen  working-class  families  in  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace.  From  these 
figures  it  would  appear  that  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  working- classes  in  Mulhouse  (or  bread  was  a 
little  over  one-filth  of  their  total  spendings,  a  very 
modest  average  of  bread  consumption.  In  the  family 
of  an  English  working-man,  with  an  expenditure  of 
say  a  pound  per  week,  the  bread  and  flour  bill  would 
not  be  less  than  five  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  spent.  Misson,  a  shrewd 
French  traveler  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  astonished  at  the  very  limited  quan- 
tity of  bread  consumed  by  the  middle-class  English 
people.  "  1  always  heard  they  were  great  flesh-eat- 
ers," he  writes,  "  and  I  found  it  true."  In  Misson's 
time,  in  France,  bread  was  very  largely  indeed  the 
food  of  the  French  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  labor- 
ers, whose  difficulty  was  to  get  sufficient  bread  to  eat. 
The  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  bread  in  France 
may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  widespread  con- 
sumption of  the  potato.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  potatoes  were  wholly  unknown 
among  the  masses  ;  and  the  introduction  by  Parmen- 
tier  of  this  esculent  very  soon  became,  alihough 
hotly  resisted  at  the  time,  a  real  boon  to  those  whose 
lot  it  was  to  labor.  "  Du  pain  ou  la  mort !  "  shrieked 
the  mob  of  hungry  women  who  marched  from  Paris 
on  Versailles  ;  but  alter  the  downlall  of  ihe  monar- 
chy, the  Commune  of  Paris  planted  the  ex-royal  gar- 
den immediately  fronting  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
with  potatoes ;  and  the  cry  of  the  populace  was 
"  La  liberie  et  des  patalas  !  "  They  had  not  even 
learned  ye i  to  call  the  new  vegetables  "pommesde 
terre."  Bread,  however,  was  far  from  losing  its  pop- 
ularity as  a  staple  ol  diet  among  the  French.  Pre- 
viously the  staff  of  life  with  the  Gauls  was  the  acorn. 
Immense  tracts  of  what  is  now  France  were  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  veneration  inculcated  by  the 
Druids  and  paid  by  the  people  to  the  oak  sprang, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  from  the  popular  affec- 
tion for  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which  afforded  them  an 
important  part  of  their  daily  food.  It  has  long  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  Gauls  practiced  the  art  of 
what  modern  agriculturalists  term  "ensilage,"  and 
that  in  times  of  peace  they  buried  large  stores  of 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  beach  mast,  to  be  exhumed 
and  used  for  food  when  they  were  at  war.  By  degrees 
they  began  to  cultivate  corn  ;  but  at  first  they  ate  the 
grain  raw  or  slightly  parched,  or  cast  it  into  hot 
water  to  solten  it.  Then  they  pounded  the  wheat  in 
mortars,  and  when  Cassar  invaded  Gaul  he  found 
hand-mills  for  grinding  corn  in  general  use.  There 
were  no  windmills  in  France  till  after  the  first  Cru- 
sade, when  the  distinctly  Oriental  device  was  intro- 
duced in  Western  Europe.  The  first  French  bread, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  "  galette,"  or  unleavened 
cake  of  dough  baked  in  the  ashes. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  used  the 
lees  of  beer  for  yeast ;  but  the  process  fell,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  into  disuse,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  em- 
ployment of  yeast  made  from  beer  was  revived  in 
France.  During  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  around, 
thick  slice  of  bread  served  the  purpose  of  a  plate  as 
well  as  an  article  of  food.  The  farinaceous  equivalent 
forthe  wooden  trencher  was  in  France  called  "lepain 
tranchoir,"  and  it  may  be  that  the  early  partiality  of 
the  French  for  bread  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  ol  a  grand  banquet  it  was  customary  to 
distribute  the  "  pains  tranchoirs"  to  the  poor.  The 
delight  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  in  devouring  these  fine, 
thick  slabs  of  wheaten  bread,  well  saturated  with  the 
gravies  of  meat,  poultry,  and  game,  may  be  readily  im- 
agined. From  his  immediate  leudal  lord,  however,  the 
French  peasant  received  bread  that  broke  his  chil- 
dren's teeth.  The  "seigneur"  early  laid  his  hand  on 
the  corn-mill  and  on  the  baker's  oven.  The  lord 
claimed  the  privilege  of  grinding  the  poor  man's  corn 
and  baking  his  bread  for  him,  charging  exorbitantly 
for  his  services.  The  good  St.  Louis  affranchised  the 
great  towns  of  France  from  the  detestable  bread  mo- 
nopoly ;  but  many  "banalites,"  as  the  seignorial 
mills  and  bake-houses  were  termed,  were  in  existence 
at  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Their  total  abolition  may 
have  been  another  reason  for  the  French  workman  of 
the  last  three  generations  indulging  so  plentifully  in 
bread.  The  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  very  appetizing  bread  could  be 
made  from  the  newly  introduced  potato  or  from  the 
"  topinambour,"  or  Jerusalem  artichoke;  but  the 
workman  continued  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
wheaten  article  was  the  real  staff  of  life,  and  the 
national  fondness  for  white  bread  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  French  private  soldier,  who  is  content  to 
munch  coarse  ' '  ammunition  "  bread  of  cloudy  hue  3S 
his  morning  ration,  willingly  consents  to  a  small 
diminution  trom  his  pay  for  the  purchase  of  "  du  pain 
blanc"  forthe  evening  soup.  Analogously  in  Ger- 
many, where  rye,  or  "black  "bread  is  extensively 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  "  coffee  bread,"  or  the 
sort  eaten  with  that  beverage,  should  always  be  while. 
That  the  consumption  of  bread  among  the  French 
working- classes  should  have  fallen  off  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  French 
operative  is  no  habitual  porridge- eater.  Even  in  the 
South  he  rarely  touches  that  polenta  of  which  the 
Italians  are  so  ravenously  fond.  The  French  work- 
man will  eat  lentils  and  haricots ;  but  he  hkes  his 
beans  with  butter,  and  not  in  a  semi-liquid  form  ; 
while  oatmeal  gruel,  stirabout,  "  burgoo,"  and 
"  hominy  "  are  certainly  not  popular  preparations  of 
farinaceous  food  in  France.  It  maybe  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  are  the  largest  consumers  of  fari- 
naceous food  in  the  whole  world.  The  Scotch  revel 
in  "parritch"  and  "  bannocks,"  but  when  the  Eng- 
lish working-man's  children  are  not  eating  bread  and 
butter — a  refection  which  goes  on  every  day  on  ten 
thousand  London  doorsteps — they  are  fetching  "pen- 
n'orths of  pudding"  from  the  steaming  emporia  of 
such  dainties,  and  helping  their  parents  to  swallow 
the  fruity  "  rolypolys  "  which  some  denounce  as  in- 
digestible, but  which  others  declare  to  be  delicious. 
The  merchants  of  Corinth  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  vast  quantity  of  currants 
and  raisins  which  they  exported  to  England  were 
used  for  the  processes  of  dyeing. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

An  Idyl  of  the  Street. 
Girl  on  a  ladder, 

Mopping  off  a  winder  ; 
'Long  comes  a  man 

With  no  one  nigh  to  hinder  ; 
Climbs  up  the  ladder, 

Puts  his  arm  around  her, 
Smacks  her  on  the  mouth — 

A  forty-horse  power  sounder — 
Naughty  man  ! 

The  girl  turns  around, 

With  a  sudden  stop, 
Reaches  for  the  man 

To  use  him  for  a  mop  ; 
Gets  a  good  strong  hold, 

No  one  nigh  to  hinder. 
Goes  right  ahead 

Mopping  off  the  winder — 
With  the  man  I 

— Detroit  Liar. 


Board inpr-House  Season. 
Only  a  sigh  from  the  heart, 

Deeper  than  words  can  utter, 
Only  a  silken,  golden  hair, 

Found  to-day  in  the  butter. 

—  The  Drumner. 

The  Dude  and  Dudelet. 

A  Dude  and  Dudelet  on  the  beach, 

Upon  the  beach  so  sandy. 
The  Dude,  he  woed  ;  the  Dudelet  cooed 

And  nibbled  Maillard's  candy. 
Lanky  Dude  and  Dudelet  dear, 

Landy  Dudy  dandy. 

He  always  knew  the  proper  thing 

In  ties,  cigars,  and  brandy, 
And  wore  his  trousers  very  tight, 

Which  made  his  legs  look  bandy. 
Lanky  Dude  and  Dudelet  dear, 

Lanky  Dudy  dandy. 

The  Dudelet  was  in  perfect  form, 
Her  slender  waist  so  handy — 

She  said  she  be  his  little  Maud, 
He  said  he  be  her  Andy. 

Lanky  Dude  and  Dudelet  dear, 
Lanky  Dudy  dandy. 

And  so  they  were  in  wedlock  bound 
With  graceful  toasts  post-prandi- 

Al.     She  is  still  a  Dudelet  dear, 
Correct,  exclusive,  and  he 

Remains  a  lanky  Dude,  I  fear, 
A  lanky  Dudy  dandy. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


The  Fruit  Season. 
When  the  peel  of  a  banana, 
Fruit  from  sunny-sloped  savanna. 
Or  the  groves  anent  Havana, 
On  the  sidewalk  lies  demurely,  where  the  merchant 
tramp,  and  fop 

Ambulate,  no  matter  whether 
It  be  fair  or  foul,  the  weather — 
Save  the  tramp,  on  upper  leather — 
You  may  wager  safely— say  a  sheep  against  a  chop — 
That  you'll  hear  somebody  drop. 

— The  Judge, 

Two  Negatives. 

I  gave  him  his  first  rejection, 

At  Newport,  a  year  ago  ; 
At  Christmas,  with  proper  reflection, 

Again,  in  New  York,  I  said  "  No." 

There's  in  grammar  a  rule  I  remember — 
Two  negatives — how  does  it  run? 

So  the  cards  have  gone  out  for  September, 
And  my  white  satin  gown  is  begun. 

— Eleafior  Putnam  in  Life. 

Sunflower  and  Lily. 

Over  the  seas  came  a  Sunflower  rare, 
And  after  him  followed  a  Lily  fair, 
And  when  they  had  reached  America's  land, 
They  gazed  about  them,  smiling  and  bland, 
And  seemed  to  say  :  "  Now  here  are  we 
From  over  the  moaning,  foaming  sea, 
And  do  you  think  there  can  aught  compare 
With  this  Lily  sweet  and  this  Sunflower  rare  ?  " 

And  the  men  all  gazed  at  the  Lily's  grace, 
And  said :  "  She  is  perfect  in  form  and  face  ; " 
But  the  women  they  crimped  and  curled  their  hair, 
And  said  :   "  The  Lily  is  not  more  lair 
Than  the  flowers  that  grow  beside  the  sea  ;  " 
And  each  one  thought:  "Only  look  at  me  I  " 

And  the  women  stared  at  the  Sunflower's  hair, 
And  simpered  :  "  O  my,  but  he's   not  more  rare 
Than  the  flowers  that  thrive  in  American  air. 
While  the  men  in  disgust  threw  back  the  head, 
"  Whata  feminine  traveling  show  !  "  they  said. 
So  it  still  is  in  doubt  if  the  Lily  be  lair, 
And  what  is  the  charm  of  the  Sunflower  rare  ! 

— New  York  World. 


He  Has  Been  There. 

You  will  find,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  dearly-prized  kiss, 
Which  with  rapture  you  snatched  from  the  half-wil- 
ling miss, 
Is  sweeter  by  far  than  the  legalized  kisses 
You  give  the  same  girl  when  you've  made  her  a  Mrs. 

And  many  a  girl,  when  embarked  on  the  wave 
Of  life's  ocean  with  him  who  protests  he's  her  slave, 
Will  find,  when  there's  nothing  on   earth  that  can 

save  her, 
That  the  captain's  a  brute  and  the  vessel  a  slaver. 
— Chicago  Liar. 


—Nerve?,  buai.v,  and  muscles  gain  str  cngth 
and  the  power  of  endurance  by  using  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters. 


is  given  by  using  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per- 
fect condition.  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per- 
fect health  through  the 
changing  seasons,  it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump- 
tion, Kidney  and  Liver  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

H.  S.  Berli?it  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co.,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  writes,  Dec.  5  th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen  :  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown's  Iron  Eitters  for  ma- 
laria and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  insist  on  having 
it.  Don't  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom- 
mended as  "just  as  good!' 
The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  ax»  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iroa  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
und  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.    Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apoliinans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Apollinaris   Water  is    an    article 

which  is  produced  by  Nature  and  is 

not  the  handiwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Water" 

U.S.  Treasury,  28  Jan.,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  GpMin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc. 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

G45  anil  04:  market  Street. 


The  GEYSERS 

A  Picturesque  Region  of  Fnequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment  of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Bains  of  Clear  SIiner.il  Water. 

ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddltion  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  frcm  Lhe  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3  ;  per  week,  $15  ;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

WM.  1-OESYT1I,  l'roprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COMfTT,  t ALII OKMA. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 

This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi 
ority  of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  name  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  It.  >Vortli»  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2  ;  per  week,  $10  to  S14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.0a  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Uoverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  nltCl'lioon.  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A,  M.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Caliatoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare— Single  ticket,  $6.52;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

i»r.  C.  SI.  ICA1E3,  Proprietor. 


^TNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

BourU  una  jfaths,  $10  per  week. 

The  jEtna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
P.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,   D1MOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited:  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


C. 


AH&LPHE   LOW   &   CO. 
Cojainissiou  Merchants, 

SAN   FSANCISOO. 


fjFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Egtafclialiul  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Fraucl§co,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers    iu    Gents'    Farnlsulu"    Good*, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  anil  Sncrunicnto  San  F 


TABES,  HARHER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS     AND      WHOLESALE, 

■L    GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St..  San  Francisco 


AIRBANKS'  SCALES  timm 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS  &  MCTCBINSOJi, 

401  Market  Street,        ....       San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,   April  30,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


g.30  A.  M, 

*4.oo  P.  H. 
•4.30  p.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 

3-3°  P-  M, 
*4-30  p.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

+.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
"5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
*5.oo  P.  M, 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  U. 

8.0O  A.  M. 
*8.oo  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
*4.O0  P.  M. 
7.3O  A.  M. 
JlO.OOA.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
9.3O  A.  H. 
3.30  P-  «• 
•4.00  P.  M. 
*4-30  p.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-3o  p.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


(  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . 
|  and  East f  Emigrant. 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 
Stockton  J"  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. ... 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico. . 
Niles  and  Haywartls. . . 


Ogden  and  1  Express 

1  East j  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff     )  via  Marysville  . 

\  and  Tehama  j  via  Woodland. . 

..Redding. 

f  Sacramento  }  "ia  Livermore. 

1  and   Colfax, 


,  )  v"a 
'  J  via 


h  via  Kenicia. . 
3enicia.. ... 

.  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento   River  Steamers. , 
.  San  Jose 


..Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*i?.4o  p.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II. IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*  I2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.io  A.  II, 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

"8.40 A.  M. 

II.  IO  A,  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

*6-00  A.  M. 

^3.40  P.  M. 

J3-40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*IO-IO  A.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
II.  10  A,  M. 
"7.40  P.  M. 
*IO-IO  A.  M. 
jtl.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"E  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


iffWiiii 


BROAD_GAUGE 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  iS,  18*13,   and  until 
further  notice, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


RABLROAD    TRAVEL. 


S.F. 


8.30  A.  M. 
t9-3o  A.  m, 
IO.40  A.M. 
*3-30P.  m. 

4.25  P-  M- 
*5.i5  p.  M. 

6.30  P.   M. 

In- 45  p.  M. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  an 
MenloPark 


6.40  A.  M, 
*8.io  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  K. 
'l0.02    A.  K. 

*3-36  r.  m. 
t4-59    P.  M. 

6  OO  P.  M. 
J7.5O    P.  M. 

18.i5    p.  M. 


8.3O  A.M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-3°  p.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


10.40  A.  M. 

*3-3Q 


..  M.    J 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.3Q  P.  M. 


Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
■  ■■Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


*3-3t5  p.  m. 
6.00  p.  M. 

tS.i5  P.   m. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 


)     *10.02   j 

'  f       6. 00  i 


10  40  a  M     I   'Vatsonvi|le,    Camp  Goodall,  )  „ 
*a'-o  p"m"  1  Aptos.New  Brighton, Sequel,    •    1 
j,J  '    ((CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz , 


+7-3°  A.M.    } 

"Sundays  excepted, 


■  Soledad  and  way  stations. 


Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  )     ,„ 

.(Sunday  Excursion) j"   t8"*3  p-  «■ 


tSundayS  only, 
urdays  only. 


{.Theatre  train  Sat- 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.3c,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 

3.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.  OO,   S.OO,  9.OO,   IO  OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,   '6.30,    '7.00,    *7.3o.    «8.oo, 

*8.3°.  *3- 3o.  *4-°°,  *4-3°.  *5-oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  q.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE   (via   Alameda)  —  *9.3°  a.    m.,  6.30, 

III. OO,   *I2.00  P.   M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-3°»  8.00,  *S-30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  ii.oo,  J  11.30,  12.00,  +12.30,  1. 00, 
J1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO.   II.OO,  "I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,    "6.30,    7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  ^8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,   lo.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 


3.00,  4.00, 

IO.OO,   11,00,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.2c 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 


J8.oo, 
*4-3°< 


TO   SAN   FP.ANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,  '6.5c,  "7-20,  "7.50,  *8.2o, 
"8.50,  "g.20,  *io.2i,  *4.2o.  *4.so,  *5-20,  *5.50,  *6.20, 
*6.5o,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda>-*5.i5,  "5.45,  {6.45, 
t9.i5,  *3.i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 2 7,  *s.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7-57.8,27,  8.57,9.27,  9.57,  10.27,  10.57,  n-27.  "-57, 
12.27,  12-57.  1-27.  1-57,  2.27,  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.-7,  4.57, 
5-27,  5-57.  6.27,  0.57,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— -5.36,  *6. 06,  6.36,  7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  8.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  i.c6,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.c6,  g.f  6,  10.06,  11.06. 

FromALAMEDA  —  *5-22,  '5.52,  "6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  3.52,9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO-52,  tll.22,  11,52,  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52.   8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45, 
*8,i5,  8.45,  tg.15,  9.45,  tio.15, 10.45,  tn.15,  n.45,  12.45, 
1-45.  2-45,3-45,  4-15,  445,  5-iS,  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8-45,  0-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 
8.45,  19-13,  9-45.  io-45,  tl2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3-45,4-45, 
5-15,5-45     °-*5,  6.45,  *7-i5. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero,  Montirey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^50-  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.03,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  lime  Schedule. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alanieda,    Newark,    Saw   Jose,    Xos 
Gatos,    Glcnwood,   FcKon,    Cfg 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

p/CTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Streit,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8AA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ov  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Ceniraville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M,,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

2  0||  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
tt>v  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4    0ft  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jos2,  Los  Gatos.and  interme- 
•  lP»F  d;ate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  319.35  A.  M. 

-SPECIAL    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
:  at  6.28  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 


leaves  San  Jo. 
co  at  8.30  P.  M. 


$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA   CRUZ,  and  $2.50 

to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and   Sunday,  to   return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8. 30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  ASS*  AL.l.UEDA. 

§6.50 — 7.30 — 8.30—9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  H12.30 — 
1.30— 2.30— 3.30— 4.30— 5.30— 6.30— 7.30— 10.30— 11.35 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§S-57-§6  57— 8.52— 9.52—  .0.52— lxx.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52— 2.52—  3.52—  4.5=—  5- 53— 5-5=— 10.52—  n-52  P-  M. 
Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alanieda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— 3-35— 9-35— io- 35— II "-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6-35— 10-35— "-35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     ^| — Saturday-  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Ofiices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rdtes.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  ix.15,  1.1ft  3-i 

5.i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. -.-.,  8.1ft  *iCij,  r^.is,  2.15,  4.i£. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montficnery  Street,  S.  F. 
A,    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


I0TEL 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake  -proof".  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tii«  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  cloact 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
t«atnre  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotel?. 
Gaests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
n  the  city. 


NftRTil  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  1, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For   SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San   Quentin    Ferry)— »7.o5, 
tS.15,  «92o,  tio.25  A.  M.     tr.ro,  «r.,5,  t3.45,  *4-5oP.  M. 
(Via   baucehto  terry)— fS-oo, -8.50  A.  M.,  "3.35,   "5.30 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8  co 
/&?■  *i°'35.  t"-45  A.  M.,  -2.r5,  t2.25  t4.=S,  'S-=o  P.  ill 
(Via   Saucelito   Ferry)— -6.50,  ^.30,   "8.45  A.  M.,  t6.se 
P-  M-  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M. 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghai 
1SS3. 
Steamer 
ARABIC 


BANKING. 

"THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  fiaidufi $3,000,000 

Reserve  V.  S.  Bonds 4  JOo,ooc 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Erown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier.' 

AGENTS— grew  York,  Agency  of  tile  Bank  ol 
rnuromla ;  Boston,  Tremout  National  Bank: 
Culcago,  rnion  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men s  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  or 
Jew  Zealand ;  London,  N.  SI.  Uotuscltiid  A 
sons  ;tklna,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  tile 
Oriental  Bank  lorporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Sbanghae,  Yokohama. 


i^SURAWGE. 


Pacific  ©epartmeui. 


London  &  Laiicasltire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assarance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,      -      -     MANAGER. 

S2fl  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


1SS3. 

From  San  Francisco  for 
HONGKONG. 

Thursday,  June  2Sth, 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  ( Yeck  Days)- 
I-3°..  3-35,  5-3°  P-   W. 


.50,  10.30  A.  M. 


(Sundays)— S.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  z.oo,  4.15,  6.40 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 3.45,  n.ooA.  M-,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


tt  Kft  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  Saucelito 
°«"v  Ferry),  for  -feint  -Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  baucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1  £_?\  P-  ftI  ■  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
*•*«  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUF  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  52  50  ;  'lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  oo- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry }    Excursion  Train 

8.15  A.  SI.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  ] every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.cturning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip— Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3! 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHAKIHI.  GRAY. 


.  S.  wr.IGHT. 


J.  A.  C.'.MPitL. 


GRAY  & 


ti-n  Sncrauicnio  Street. 


OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN",  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prccldent. 


PA 


CIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
N0STJf^Rif  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36 
°UEEJf  INSURANCE  COMPANY ot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
p     Ti        v  ^       ?0ET-  DICKSON,  Manager. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


OOI 


INSURANCE 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  wheD 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BAREARA,  and  VE1T- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  ro  Market  Street,  San  Francis-e. 


STATIONERS, 

Commercial  Frintcrn. 

;ui it  j&limk  Rook  dSannfticturers 

204  Sansomc  Street,  near  Pine. 


J@MN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Drugeists'  Glassware. 


1EROIAL 

OMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Wo.  316  Saasome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684^332  8} 

"RESIDENT J.  p.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT j.  N[  £  SHEPARD. 

SECRET  AP.Y    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  „.    E.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2and  524  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  Calrfornia  and  Sansomc  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmzrs.  Special  Acent  and  Adjuster. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


WALL  PAPERS  &  WIN 


0.  W.  GLARI 


645  and  C47  ffl 


n 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H,  McDonald, 

Presideatf 


.UstaHisheH. 

1863. 

Capi&LStoek 
S&QOQ.QGO.OCS 
Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cat,  July  1, 1SSS. 


inn    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers',  &*£&£„ _J 
Fischer,  and  E-nersori  Pianos,  and  Mason  L^  jL'"Jkj69 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         1*5    *   I  * 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


J-   W.    FORTES. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FFNEEAL  BIEECTOES, 

lis  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST.LItK-Kl.VG    CHI  ltd!. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  f|OS  i  Order  for  Mouse 
and  Kef  ail  | ,  3  I A  E       or  Office  by 
iiealer    in  UUfaL. Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  PUtsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    1-40    lieale    Street,   S.  F. 

MAGNESO-GALCITE 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  Q  C  Q 
and  Xote  W#"%0  ELw 


HOUSE- 
HOLD 


D.  S.  BROWS  &  CO., 

3S  California  St.,  S.  F„ 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


iE 


Cured.  Greatest  brentim. 

of  the  age.  FIERCE  &S*-.\ 
70/  Sac  Su.  San  Fran  CuL 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansoke  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AET-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS    B1AVESMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PKICES  EOTVEK  than  any  honse  in  the  City. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWO 

Are  now  offering  speciaf  inducements  in  Dress  Goods, 
Sillts,  Velvets,  etc.  Elegant  Black  Watered  Silks  at 
$1.25,  worth  $1.50.  Black  Satin  Knadames  at  $1.25, 
worth  $1.75.  Xew  Fancy  Goods,  comprising  Neckwear, 
Bows,  Fancy  Handkerchiefs,  lies,  Ribbous,  etc.  Just 
opened,  Fancy  Hosiery  in  alf  the  newest  styles;  Gloves 
01  every  description,  including  Foster's,  Hook,  and 
Mousquetaires.  Touniry  orders  promptly  fLled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY    STREET. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Heniuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  ConiinissionMerchaiits 

20-1  and  206  California  Street* 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  or  racked  to  Honolulu.  H   I. 


California  Sugar  Keflnert. 

OFFICE,      •         -      325  Market  Si. 
SVOEES,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINER! 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALl 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugar;,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  10W  J:  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKILLON, 
Sole  Propkieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike   pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
1NDIEN 

RiLLON 


RUBBER  HOSE 

Fon  gaxoevs,  miis,  mixes,  A_\n  xsr.% 

i»EPAKT3IE!KTS, 

Mancfacrared  and  for  Sale  by  tlie 

GX7TTA    PERCHA    ANB    RUBBER 

XANFFACTHBIXG  COMPANV. 


Caruolizcd  Knbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  '*  Knbber  Hose, 
Rubber  llose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ho*e, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  If  use,  Sleani  Fire-Engine 
llose,  Carboiized  *'  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GA5KXTS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OEDEE. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   l'EA>7CISCO. 


.  SHEFFIELD.   K.  W.   SFAULD1NG.  J.  rAITKESOH 


BSAWMANUFACTUR1NG 


§0  *- 


i7™dr9  FRKMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Owing  to  the  iucreased  demand 
for  onr  NEW  KOIBER  S  MACHINE 
we  hare  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  onr 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SETTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
TVIIEELEE   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS, 


"THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well,     Unsurpassed   in   style. 
Perfect  In  fit*     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  TV.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pc&ni 


Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 
135  Montgomery  St.,  m*.  Busb, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIG3IATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    .53" Two  Hours  Notice. 

-*s»»    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  ihor- 
■^a3  ougblv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


FINE 


^•TAILORING8* 

Immense  Reductions  2t  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

TO  TAILORING  W 

Cheapest   House,   J.   S.    HAND'S,   314  Kearny  Street. 

«  TAILORING  « 

JO      LJ  A  PVi  P&    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  nHlNUj    314  KEARNY  ST. 


Q 


ONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, ban  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  ol  May,  18S3,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1SS3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  271b.  day  of  June,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

*W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal 
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OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  ol  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  i2)of  twenty-live  cents  persbare,  was  levied  upon 
lh  ecapital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ot 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  wiucn  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1S83,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednusday, 
the  nth  day  of  July,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale,     Ey  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.   San  Francisco   Cal, 


JHE  REGULAR   ANNUAL   MEET- 

ing  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company  will  be 
held  at  the  office  o:  the  Company,  Room  2,  No.  213  Du- 
pont Street,  San  Francisco,  Califo.  nia,on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  June,  1S83,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.  M-,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Eoard  of  Directors  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such  ether  busi- 
ness as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  3,   Argonaut  Building,   No.   213   Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  EIe<  Uo- 
Volratc  Belts  and  olbcr  Eleririe  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Khrunia- 
tism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  iu:iay 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mlfh. 


X2P03T£Hff  S3  KE1T  £UT  OP  EKPL0TK2HT. 

At  litis  lime,  when  so  many  yonrg  men  are  »refcir:g  nn  nprortnoity 
[O  rn_iKe  money,  we  would  c»ll  attention  ti  the  Urge  profr«  to  be 
miue  in  b:<y  haling.  Tlieie  19  no  taveMment  equal  1 1  our  l'«tei  Haw 
r*i9i.  Three  mm  biW -23.V;  [  .nn  m  13  hr.unt.  Aver.'sedr.y- wo,t, 
IS  tons  per  dny.  Three  men  .-...d  one  -pr.nof  horses c.i  11  eun  Slf.Oiq 
one  «ei-on  by  an  outl.-y  t.f  iWO  in  a  1'mici  rius  «J1iO  r -\  eiteJ  in  a 
Pnre  II  y  I'rw?  piys  ettertlirin  fXOOinmy  o-.lier  in^cLiue  They 
Are  itorheni^4l,bercin^e  fie  f.i*le*t and  n»M  dnr.iule  H.iy  rtes*es 
made.  They  are  jre.n.y  mprorei  (ct  IStff,  mid  oramKrccTSUufkC' 
lk>D  TiitRi  ts  !<o  »iTtti  cm^ci  ;o  urn  iiokit.  We  »>■.  u!J  be 
p\e^m d  to  c  v<  any  inr«rn>  ■lion  de*ired  on  lb.»  *  il^ert  We  m  mu- 
f.ifUirenfjII  line  of  AoicriTrniL  Ixnumt,  HiT.Hidi  an  J  Wmi 
P«iL..M.E*cisM.To«-ni»<..  Wij,»  >1tii«.  Hifcto^,  mc.,c£C.  Seed 
te  your  address,  and  we  will  in nl  yon  rJlmt,  our  |i-r-  new  illu'trated 
tatalojue,  couDl  J£  8  *.-Cit  de>l  1  f  useful  icfbrmaiion.  Address, 
TRUMAN.  [SHAM  &  CO.,  sc9  Market  St ,  S.  F. 
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THE   FATAL   TALISMAN. 


Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Honore"  de  Balzac. 


BOOK  IV. 

In  which  Science  throws  down  the  Gauntlet  to  the  Talis- 
man. 

The  marriage  of  Raphael  and  Pauline  was  to  take  place 
early  in  March.  They  were  happy  as  only  two  lovers  can 
be,  and  there  seemed  no  clouds  upon  their  horizon.  The 
wish  of  one  was  law  to  the  other.  Both  were  rich  enough  to 
.  satisfy  any  caprice,  and,  being  so,  neither  had  any  caprice. 

Daily  they  saw  each  other,  and  with  the  selfishness  of  lov- 
ers they  seemed  to  care  for  no  other  society.  And  when 
Raphael  was  not  by  Pauline's  side,  his  thoughts  were  ever 
with  her. 

One  morning  he  was  seated  in  his  luxurious  breakfast- 
room,  trying  to  read  a  newspaper.  But  his  thoughts  were 
far  away,  and  presently  the  sheet  fell  from  his  hand  to 
the  floor.  The  cat  seized  it,  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  and  began 
to  play  with  it.  But  Raphael  did  not  heed.  He  was  think- 
ing of  how  soon  his  melancholy  life  would  be  changed  by 
taking  to  his  home  and  heart  her  whom  he  so  fondly  loved. 

At  this  moment  the  heavy  step  of  the  gardener  resounded 
on  the  graveled  walks  of  the  garden  as  he  approached  the 
window  near  which  Raphael  sat 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  he  began,  "  excuse 
me  for  disturbing  you,  but  J  have  something  here  to  show 
you — one  of  the  most  curious  things  I  ever  saw.  I  was 
drawing  some  water  just  now,  and  I  ran  across  this  thing.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  plant,  or  what  it  is.  It  ought  to 
be  some  sort  of  a  water-plant,  for  although  I  took  it  from  the 
water  it  shows  no  signs  of  being  wet.  It's  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it,  sir,  for  it's  certainly  a 
curiosity." 

And  the  gardener  handed  his  master  the  thing  which  had 
excited  his  wonder. 

Raphael  recoiled  with  a  groan. 

The  object  the  man  held  out  before  him  was  the  terrible 
Talisman. 

Frightened  at  his  master's  pallor,  the  gardener  would  have 
called  for  assistance,  but  Raphael  bade  him  begone. 

When  he  was  alone  he  gazed  upon  the  morsel  of  shagreen 
skin.     It  had  dwindled  until  it  was  scarcely  six  inches  square. 

11  To  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  think  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  when  secrets  have  ceased  to  be  such  to  the 
scientist,  that  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  so  powerfully  af- 
fected by  this  shred  of  skin.  In  this  age,  when  space  is  no 
longer  mysterious  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  astronomer,  when 
diamonds  have  been  found  to  be  but  carbon,  when  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  been  dragged  to  the  nearest  police-station 
had  he  attempted  miracles,  that  I  should  find  myself  tor- 
mented by  a  modern  handwriting  on  the  wall-  It  is  absurd. 
I  can  not  believe  that  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  would  allow 
one  of  his  creatures  to  be  thus  rendered  wretched  by  so  hid- 
eous a  torture.  I  must  put  an  end  to  this.  I  will  go  to  the 
most  distinguished  savants.  I  shall  find  out  what  this  thing 
is  that  poisons  my  life.  I  shall  see  if  science  can  not  dissi- 
pate the  glamour  which  my  diseased  imagination  has  cast 
around  it." 

Raphael  determined  to  at  once  repair  to  the  house  of  Lav- 
rille,  the  great  naturalist.  He  did  so,  and  was  shown  by  a 
servant  into  the  presence  of  this  pontiff  of  zoology. 

The  great  man  was  a  little  one.  Although  his  manner 
was  courteous,  there  was  an  air  of  intense  preoccupation 
about  the  savant — an  air  which  seemed  to  imply  to  visitors 
that  while  he  listened  politely,  he  would  infinitely  rather  be 
back  among  his  birds  and  beasts.  His  disheveled  hair  showed 
that  he  was  a  victim  to  that  passion  for  discovery  which  acts 
so  powerfully  upon  the  human  that  he  loses  the  sense  of  the 
ego.  Raphael,  himself  a  man  of  study,  admired  and  respect- 
ed this  old  man,  whose  days  and  nights  were  given  up  to  the 
furtherance  of  human  knowledge;  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling  at  the  tumbled  garb  of  the  savant,  and  at  the  gulf 
which— apparently  an  impassable  one — yawned  between  his 
trousers  and  his  waistcoat. 

After  some  commonplaces  upon  the  many  specimens  which 
were  around  the  room,  Raphael  plunged  at  once  into  the 
matter  which  had  brought  him  there,  and  submitted  to  Lav- 
rille  the  Talisman. 

"  I  am  familiar  with  this  substance  "  said  the  savant,  care- 
fully examining  the  Talisman,    "It  has  evidently  served  at 


some  time  as  the  top  of  a  box  or  cabinet.  The  use  of  sha- 
green is  very  ancient,  and  this  is  certainly  extremely  old. 
At  present  shagreen  is  largely  replaced  by  shark-skin,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware.  It  is  now  almost  universally  used  for 
scabbards  and  sheaths." 

"But  this,  monsieur,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  re- 
mark " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  the  savant.  "This  is  all 
very  different.  Between  shark-skin  and  shagreen  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world — the  difference  between  the  ocean 
and  the  land — the  difference  between  a  fish  and  a  quadruped. 
Nevertheless,  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  much  more  durable  than 
is  that  of  the  quadruped.  This,"  he  continued, "  is,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  one  of  the  most  curious  products  of  zoology." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Raphael. 

"This,  monsieur,"  continued  the  naturalist,  sinking  back 
into  his  chair,  "  is  the  skin  of  an  ass." 

"  But  from  what  country  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"There  exists  in  Persia,"  went  on  the  savant,  "a  species 
of  ass  which  is  extremely  rare — the  onager,  the  equus  asinus 
of  the  ancients,  the  koulan  of  the  Tartars.  Pallas  went  to 
Persia  to  observe  its  habits,  and  was  the  first  to  put  it  in  the 
books.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time  this  animal  was  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  fantastic  creature  of  the  imagination,  like  the 
dragon  or  the  hippogriff.  Yet  it  is,  as  you  know,  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  Moses  having  forbidden  its  coupling  with  its 
congeners.  The  Museum  of  Paris  does  not  possess  a  speci- 
men of  the  onager." 

"  What  sort  of  an  animal  is  it  ? "  asked  Raphael. 

"  It  is  a  superb  animal,"  continued  the  naturalist ;  "  it  is  full 
of  mystery.  To  its  eye,  which  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  the 
Orientals  attribute  certain  powers  of  fascination.  Its  coat  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  finest  breed  of  horses ;  it  is  covered 
with  tawny  bands,  something  resembling  those  of  the  ze- 
bra. Its  powers  of  vision  are  not  the  least  wonderful  of 
its  attributes,  and  are  said  to  equal  those  of  man.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  domestic  ass,  and  is  gifted  with  the 
most  extraordinary  bravery.  If  attacked,  it  defends  itself 
against  animals  much  its  superior  in  size  and  ferocity.  Its 
speed,  too,  is  wonderful ;  an  onager  will  bear  up  for  long 
distances  under  a  speed  which  would  kill  an  Arabian  horse. 
The  great  Niebuhr — whose  irreparable  loss  the  scientific 
world  is  still  lamenting — calls  the  onager  the  king  of  Ori- 
ental animals.  Turkish  and  Persian  superstition  give  it  a 
mysterious  origin,  and  the  name  of  Solomon  is  mixed  in 
strange  ways  with  the  tales  told  of  these  animals  in  Thibet 
and  Tartary.  Tamed  onagers  are  worth  an  immense  sum — 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  bound  from  rock  to  rock  like  goats,  or  almost  like 
birds.  The  fable  of  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  doubtless 
took  root  in  these  countries,  where  the  mountaineers  have 
seen  the  onager  bounding  over  the  mountains." 

Raphel  was  about  to  interrupt  fcim,  but  the  flood  of  erudi- 
tion poured  on  : 

"  This  skin,"  continued  the  scientist,  "  is,  as  I  said,  part  of 
the  skin  of  an  onager.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  disputed. 
Some  pretend  that  it  comes  from  chagri,  a  Turkish  word  ; 
others  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  the 
peculiar  chemical  process  it  undergoes  was  originated.  It  is 
this  process  which  gives  it  the  extraordinary  grain  so  much 
admired.  Martellens  maintains  that  the  word  comes  from 
1  Chaagri,'  the  name  of  a  river  near  which  the  animal  was 
found." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  "for  the 
information  you  have  given  me.  But  what  I  more  particu- 
larly wished  to  call  your  attention  to  was  the  fact  that  this 
skin  was  originally  of  the  size  of — of — of  that  map  there." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  large  chart  which  hung  upon  the  wall. 
"  Now  during  the  past  three  months  it  has  contracted." 

"Ah,"  replied  Lavrille.  "I  understand.  But  you  must 
know,  sir,  that  all  organic  matter  is  subject  to  a  natural 
diminution,  owing  to  atmospheric  causes.  Even  the  metals 
contract  and  expand  sensibly,  and  mighty  stones,  bound  by- 
bars  of  iron,  have  been  observed  to  dilate.  Science  is  vast, 
and  human  life  is  small.  We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  almost  confused  at  the  nature  of 
his  question,  "are  you  certain  that  this  piece  of  shagreen 
could  be  dilated?" 

"  Oh,-as  to  that,"  replied  Lavrille,  pulling  at  the  Talisman, 
"  I  could  not  tell.  It  is  purely  a  mechanical  matter.  You 
might  see  Planchette,  the  celebrated  mechanical  engineer. 
If  there  is  any  means  of  causing  this  substance  to  expand, 
he  can  find  it  for  you." 

Raphael  thanked  the  savant  for  his  courtesy,  but  he  saw 
that  his  salutation  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Lavrille  evidently 
thought  but  little  of  a  man  who  could  even  for  a  moment 
rank  mechanics  with  zoology. 

Raphael  sought  the  residence  of  Planchette.  He  surprised 
the  mechanician  at  his  work.  He  was  engaged  in  examin- 
ing an  agate  ball,  which  was  rolling  upon  a  sun-dial. 

11  This,"  he  was  saying,  as  Raphael  approached  him,  "  this 
is  incomprehensible."  And  he  stopped  the  revolutions  of 
the  ball. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Raphael  to  explain  his  business  to 
Planchette.  He  asked  him,  as  he  had  asked  Lavrille,  wheth- 
er there  was  any  means  of  expanding  the  Talisman, 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  sir,"  he  added,  "  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  strange  and  almost  supernatural  force 


about  this  piece  of  shagreen,  against  which  the  powers  of  sci- 
ence seem  to  be  impotent." 

"  Science — perhaps  yes,"  replied  Planchette  ;  "mechanics 
— no.  What  effect  would  you  produce  ?  The  aim  of  me- 
chanics is  to  produce  or  neutralize  the  laws  of  movement,  or 
the  laws  of  motion.  As  to  what  motion  may  be,  I  declare  to 
you,  with  the  utmost  humility,  that  we  are  unable  to  define 
it.  We  may  change  or  regulate  it,  but  we  are  unable  to  tell 
what  it  is.  Look  at  that  ball.  It  changes  its  position  upon 
the  dial.  What  do  you  call  it  ?  Motion,  movement,  loco- 
motion, change  of  position.  Yet  there  is  an  immensity  in 
these  words.  They  comprise  the  science  of  mechanics.  This 
motion,  adapted  to  certain  conditions,  would  move  a  whole 
city.  We  can  gain  in  time  at  the  expense  of  power,  and  gain 
in  power  at  the  expense  of  time." 

"  But,  sir" interrupted  Raphael. 

"As  to  this  substance,"  resumed  the  engineer,  "it  must 
first  be  studied.  We  must  know  whether  it  would  break  un- 
der a  shock,  or  whether  it  would  resist.  If  it  should  be  di- 
vided or  broken,  we  might  not  attain  the  end  you  desire.  If 
you  wish  to  compress  it,  we  must  transmit  an  equal  force  to 
every  portion  of  its  surface." 

"What  I  desire,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  "is  to  procure  some 
means  of  extending  this  skin  " rf 

"There  is  but  a  given  amount  of  substance  to  the  skin  ; 
we  ran  not  add  to  it.  We  can,  however,  extend  the  amount 
of  surface  at  the  expense  of  the  thickness.     Thus  it" 

"  If  you  accomplish  this  result,"  cried  Raphael,  "  I  would 
give  you  any  sum  you  may  ask." 

"  I  should  only  be  robbing  you  of  your  money,"  replied 
the  engineer  phlegmatically.  "  It  is  a  trifle  for  me  to  ac- 
complish. I  have  a  machine  which  would  crush  God  himself 
like  a  fly.    A  man  in  it  would  be  reduced  to  so  much  pulp." 

"What  a  fearful  machine,"  said  Raphael,  with  a  shudder 
he  could  not  repress.  "  By  what  means  do  you  succeed  in 
giving  it  such  an  amount  of  power  ?  " 

"Very  simple  ones,"  replied  Planchette,  smiling.  "The 
motive  power  of  this  machine  is  only  a  stream  of  water,  but 
a  stream  of  water,  properly  guided  by  the  skilled  mechani- 
cian, can  do  wonders." 

And  in  a  few  words  and  with  some  simple  appliances  the 
engineer  made  clear  to  Raphael  the  principles  of  the  hy- 
draulic press. 

"Ah  !"  cried  Raphael,  "  what  is  science  in  comparison  to 
mechanics?  Lavrille,  with  his  bottles  full  of  specimens,  his 
jargon  about  wild  asses  and  monsters,  is  as  naught  to  the 
engineer  with  the  powers  of  a  giant  at  his  command." 

"  It  will  be  necessary,"  said  Planchette,  "for  us  to  go  to 
the  foundry  of  Spieghalter,  the  famous  mechanic.  He  has 
recently  completed,  from  plans  of  mine,  a  machine  with 
which  I  could  compress  a  thousand  tons  of  hay  into  a  hat." 

"And  if  you  succeed  in  extending  this  morsel  of  skin," 
said  Raphael,  enthusiastically,  "  I  promise  you  to  found  a 
prize  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be  awarded  every  ten 
years  to  the  man  who  solves  the  most  intricate  problem  in 
mechanics  ;  more — I  will  endow  all  your  female  cousins  and 
second  cousins,  and  build  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  aged 
and  worn-out  mathematicians  and  mechanicians." 

"  Wait,"  said  the  engineer,  smiling,  "wait — let  us  first  ac- 
complish the  results  you  desire." 

■****#**■* 

Together  they  made  their  way  to  the  establishment  of 
Spieghalter.  When  there,  Raphael  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  maze  of  forges,  surrounded  by  circles  of  fires. 
There  were  labyrinths  of  levers,  of  pistons,  of  vises,  of  files, 
of  molds,  and  of  engines.  There  were  rivers  of  molten 
iron.  The  air  was  impregnated  with  iron.  The  workmen 
were  covered  with  iron.     The  walls  seemed  to  ocze  iron. 

Amid  this  mighty  concert  of  strange  sounds,  Raphael  made 
his  way — through  the  wheezing  of  bellows,  the  groaning  of 
cranes,  the  roar  of  furnaces,  and  the  rhythmical  beat  of 
hammers.  Through  this  eerie  place  he  walked  until  he 
arrived  at  a  large  and  well-lighted  room,  where  stood  the 
famous  press  designed  by  Planchette.  Raphael  admired  its 
polished  brass  and  glistening  steel,  its  air  of  power. 

"  If  you  were  to  turn  that  winch  seven  times,"  said  Plan- 
chette, pointing  to  it,  "you  could  force  an  ingot  of  steel  into 
a  shower  of  splinters,  which  would  stream  forth  like  a  foun- 
tain, and  enter  your  body." 

"  Surely,  then,"  said  Raphael,  "this  piece  of  shagreen  can 
never  resist  such  a  mighty  force."  And  with  these  words  he 
handed  it  to  Planchette. 

Planchette  himself  placed  the  Talisman  between  the  jaws 
of  the  ponderous  press,  and,  full  of  the  pride  of  an  inventor, 
he  whirled  around  the  winch  of  polished  steel. 

A  sullen  roar  came  from  the  press.  It  was  an  ominous 
sound,  and  to  Spieghalter's  practiced  ear  it  boded  ill. 

Planchette  still  continued  to  turn  the  winch.  Suddenly 
he  released  his  grasp  and  turned  pale.  A  cry  came  from 
Spieghalter : 

"To  the  ground — throw  yourselves  on  your  faces,  or  you 
are  dead  men  !"  he  shouted,  setting  the  example  himself. 

A  hideous  groaning  sound  continued  to  come  from  the 
machine.  The  water  imprisoned  within  it  suddenly  burst  its 
bounds,  and  shot  out  with  an  awful  force.  Fortunately,  it 
was  directed  toward  a  disused  forge,  which  it  seized  in  its 
mad  whirl,  twisted,  took  up  like  a  feather,  and  tossed  against 
the  wall  as  if  a  hurricane  had  descended  upon  it. 

Planchette  was  not  long  in  recovering  his  tranquil1" 
gazed  upon  the  Talisman, 
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"Why  look!"  he  cried.  "The  shagreen  shows  no  marks  at  all. 
Spieghalter,  there  must  have  been  a  flaw  in  your  casting— some  inter- 
stice in  the  tube." 

"Not  so,  sir/'said  the  German,  shaking  his  head,  "I  know  my 
work  too  well  for  that.  The  devil  is  in  the  thing,  sir— let  him  take  his 
cursed  toy  away." 

And  seizing  a  mighty  hammer  Spieghalter  threw  the  Talisman  upon 
the  anvil,  and  hailed  upon  it  a  shower  of  blows,  with  all  the  force  that 
anger  and  muscular  arms  could  give. 

"  It  doesn't  even  show  the  marks  of  the  blows,"  cried  Planchette, 
caressing  the  rebellious  shagreen, 

The  workmen,  attracted  by  the  noise  and  the  excitement  of  the  lit- 
tle party,  hastened  to  see  what  the  cause  might  be.  One  of  them  seized 
the  Talisman,  and  plunged  it  into  a  bed  of  glowing  coals  which  lay  on 
one  of  the  forges.  The  rest  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  around  him, 
and  impatiently  awaited  the  effect  of  the  fire,  aided  by  the  gigantic  bel- 
lows. Raphael,  Planchette,  and  Spieghalter  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  As  he  gazed  around  upon  the  gleaming  eyes,  the  blackened 
faces,  the  greasy,  shining  garments,  Raphael  could  almost  believe  him- 
self transported  to  the  under-world. 

After  a  lapse  of  len  minutes,  the  workman  who  had  placed  the  Talis- 
man in  the  fire  withdrew  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Raphael. 

Believing  he  was  jesting,  the  man  held  it  out  to  him.  Raphael  took 
it,  and  it  yielded  itself  to  his  fingers,  cold,  supple,  unscorched  even  by 
the  fire. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  the  workmen  fled  from  the  room.  Planchette 
and  Valentin  found  themselves  left  together  in  the  deserted  work-room. 

"Surely,"  said  Raphael,  despairingly,  "there  must  be  something 
satanic  about  the  thing.  No  power  that  man  can  wield  seems  able  to 
have  any  effect  upon  it." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  savant  'we  have  made  a  mistake  in  the 
means— that  is  all.  We  should  have  rolled  it  through  some  of  these 
powerful  cylinders— I  think  that  would  have  proved  effectual.  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of  when  I  allowed  you  to  put  it  in  the 
hydraulic  press?" 

"  It  was  my  own  proposal,"  replied  Raphael,  "and  not  yours." 

The  savant  breathed  more  freely  as  he  saw  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  transferred  to  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  Then,  still  interested 
by  the  strange  problem  the  Talisman  presented,  he  said,  reflectively : 

"  We  must  treat  this  refractory  substance  chemically.  Let  us  go  to 
Japhet,  the  famous  chemist,  and  see  whether  chemistry  is  more  power- 
erful  than  mechanics." 

Together  they  repaired  to  the  laboratory  of  the  great  man,  and  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  visible. 

"  Well,  my  old  friend,"  said  Planchette,  "  how  does  the  heir  of  the 
alchemists?" 

"  But  ill,"  replied  the  chemist,  "  there  is  nothing  new.  But  stay— 
the  Academy  has  recognized  the  existence  of  salicine.  Yet  it  is  a  blun- 
der, for  salicine,  vauqueline,  and  digitaline  are  not  new — I  have  known 
of  thera  for  years." 

"  It  would  seem,"  said  Raphael,  "  that  chemists,  being  unable  to  in- 
vent new  substances,  are  reduced  to  inventing  new  names. " 

"  It  is  unfortunately  true,  young  man,"  replied  the  chemist. 

"Here,  Japhet,"  said  Planchette,  showing  him  the  Talisman,  "see 
if  you  can  analyze  this  substance.  If  you  can  do  so,  I  would  suggest  in 
advance  that  you  call  it  Diaboline,  for  by  endeavoring  to  compress  it 
we  have  already  broken  an  hydraulic  press."' 

"Let  me  see  it,"  cried  the  chemist,  joyously.  "  Perhaps  it  is  a  new 
primitive  substance." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Raphael,  gravely,  "it  is  nothing  but  a  fragment  of 
the  skin  of  an  ass. " 

"  Indeed?"  replied  the  chemist,  with  equal  gravity. 

"  I  am  not  jesting,  sir,"  said  Raphael,. as  he  handed  him  the  Talis- 
man. 

Japhet  applied  his  nervous  tongue  to  the  shagreen,  and,  after  some 
moments  remarked : 

"  It  is  tasteless.  Let  us  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  little  phthoric 
acid." 

Submitted  to  the  action  of  this  acid,  usually  so  prompt  in  its  work 
upon  animal  tissues,  the  Talisman  gave  no  sign — there  was  not  a  trace 
upon  it. 

"  It  is  not  shagreen  at  all,"  cried  the  chemist.  "  I  will  treat  it  as  a 
mineral,  and  begin  by  putting  it  in  this  crucible,  where  I  shall  give  it 
for  a  neighbor  some  potassium." 

He  left  the  room,  but  presently  returned, 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  let  me  take  a  piece  of  this  substance.  It  is 
so  extraordinary  that" 

' '  A  piece  of  it  ?  "  cried  Raphael,  with  horror  ;  ' '  not  so  much  as  the 
thickness  of  a  hair."  Then,  changing  his  tone,  he  said,  with  quiet  mel- 
ancholy :  "  You  may  try  to  do  so  if  you  choose." 

Japhet  broke  a  razor  in  endeavoring  to  cut  the  sktn  ;  then  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  electric  battery.  Yet  the  terrible 
shocks  at  the  command  of  science  were  powerless  upon  the  dreadful 
thing. 

"lam. lost!"  cried  Raphael ;  "  it  is  the  finger  of  God.  Imustsub- 
mit  and  die." 

Night  had  fallen,  without  any  of  them  perceiving  its  presence,  so  in- 
terested were  they  by  the  experiments.  Raphael  left  the  two  savants  to 
their  reflections,  and  plunged  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  We  must  not  mention  this  to  any  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Acad- 
emy," said  Planchette  at  length  ;   "we  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"  To  think,"  murmured  Japhet,  "that  my  acids  should  be  impotent, 
my  crucibles  and  furnaces  innocuous,  my  batteries  futile." 

"  An  hydraulic  press  split  like  a  toy,"  said  Planchette,  regretfully. 

"  If  I  believed  in  anything  I  should  think  it  was  the  devil,"  muttered 
Japhet. 

"  Pooh  I"  replied  Planchette,  "  there  is  no  devil.  All  this  affair  is 
nothing  but  an  inexplicable  phenomenon," 

"Yes,"  assented  Japhet,  with  an  air  of  relief,  "  that's  it — it's  nothing 
but  a  phenomenon  as  yet  inexplicable." 

And  comforted  by  the  resounding  jargon  of  their  tribe  the  two  savants 
dined  at  peace  with  themselves  and  each  other. 


As  he  entered  his  house,  Raphael  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  impotent 
rage.  At  first  he  had  believed  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  machine 
of  Spieghalter ;  the  impotence  of  fire  and  of  science  did  not  surprise 
him  ;  but  the  soft  and  supple  nature  of  the  Talisman,  when  he  handled 
it,  as  contrasted  with  its  almost  metallic  hardness  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers, enraged  while  it  astonished  him.  His  head  spun  round — he  was  as 
one  attacked  with  vertigo. 

"  I  must  be  mad,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Although  I  have  eaten 
nothing  since  this  morning,  I  feel  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  Yet  there 
is  within  my  breast  a  fire  which  seems  consuming  me." 

He  replaced  the  Talisman  in  the  frame  from  which  he  had  taken  it, 
and  after  having  indicated  its  contour  by  the  red  line  he  always  traced 
around  it,  he  resumed  his  seal.     The  clock  struck  as  he  did  so. 

"Eight  o'clock  already,"  he  muttered.  "  The  day  has  flown  by  as  if 
on  wings.     It  seems  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream." 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  abandoned  himself  to  those 
funereal  reflections  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  those  condemned 
to  death. 

"Let  me  reason  on  this,"  he  murmured.  "This  mechanism — this 
thing  of  flesh  and  bones  which  I  call  Me — is  animated  by  my  will.  There 
must  be  some  perceptible  lesion  before  death  can  come.  There  must 
be  physicians  who  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  at- 
tacked vitality — men  who  can  tell  me  whether  I  am  in  danger  or  not." 

Suddenly  he  remembered  some  words  Pauline  had  uttered  the  day 
before,  but  to  which  he  had  paid  little  attention  then.  She  had  found 
him  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  she  said  : 

"Raphael,  I  fear  all  is  not  well  with  you.  When  you  sleep  your 
breathing  is  unnatural.  There  is  a  buzzing  sound  to  your  respiration 
which  frightens  me.  It  is  the  same  my  lather  has,  and  he,  the  doctors 
say,  is  dying  of  consumption,  as  you  know.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
fever  Raphael,  lor  your  hand  was  burning — I  felt  it,  Yet  no— for  when 
you  sleep  you  have  the  same  dry  little  cough  that  he  has.  Oh,  Raphael, 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill  as  he  is.  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  you 
too.  And  my  good,  kind  father,  so  they  tell  my  mother  and  myself,  is 
doomed. 

And  Pauline  burst  into  tears  as  she  thought  of  the  sufferer  at  home, 
Tip.phael  had  made  light  of  her  fears,  for  he  was  not  thinking  of  what 


she  was  saying ;  the  tests  he  was  to  make  of  the  Talisman  lay  heavy 
on  his  mind.  But  her  words  came  back  to  him  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness as  he  detected  himself  in  one  of  the  sharp,  hacking  coughs  of 
which  she  had  spoken. 

The  image  of  Pauline  slowly  disappeared  from  the  retina  of  his  brain  ; 
it  gave  way  to  another,  vastly  different  from  her  fair  and  gracious  one. 
Before  him  Raphael  saw,  livid  and  hideous,  the  image  of  Death. 

«■*»*****# 

Raphael  was  again  seated  in  his  luxurious  room,  but  not  alone. 
Around  him  were  grouped  four  physicians,  who  by  turns  felt  his  pulse, 
sounded  his  lungs,  and  interrogated  him  with  that  cold  interest  which 
nearly  all  physicians  acquire.  The  sick  man  sought  to  divine  their 
thoughts  by  their  gestures  ;  the  slightest  wrinkle  upon  their  brows  had 
for  him  a  meaning.  This  consultation  was  his  last  hope.  These  were 
the  supreme  judges  who  were  to  pronounce  upon  him  sentence  of  life 
or  death.  So,  in  order  to  wrest  from  science  its  final  word,  Raphael 
had  convoked  the  oracles  of  modern  medicine.  Thanks  to  his  fortune 
and  his  name,  he  had  been  able  temporarily  to  still  the  wrangles  of 
contending  schools,  and  to  bring  to  his  side  the  representatives  of  all 
of  them. 

One  among  the  doctors  was  Horace  Bianchon,  a  young  man  full  of 
learning  and  of  promise,  the  most  distinguished,  perhaps,  among  the 
younger  physicians  of  his  day,  and  modest  withal.  He  was  not  only  a 
physician  to  Raphael — he  was  a  friend  as  well ;  and  knowing  more  of 
the  case  than  did  the  others,  he  replied  to  the  interrogatories  they  made. 
His  diagnosis  indicated  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"Monsieur  de  Valentin,"  said  one  of  the  doctors,  "I  suppose  you 
have  led  a  dissipated  life — perhaps,  in  addition,  allowed  yourself  to  burn 
the  candle  at  both  ends  by  indulging  in  intellectual  labor  as  well." 

He  who  spoke  was  a  large  man,  whose  square  head  and  energetic 
look  betokened  more  of  vigor  than  the  other  physicians  showed. 

"  True, "  replied  Raphael,  "after  laboring  assiduously  three  years 
upon  a  work  which  you  may  some  day  read — perhaps — I  endeavored  to 
divert  myself  by  a  systematic  course  of  debauch." 

The  large  doctor  nodded  his  head  to  the  others,  as  if  to  say  : 

"  I  told  you  so." 

This  doctor  was  the  famous  Brisset,  a  materialistic  physician,  who 
believed  that  man  is  a  finite  being,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
organization,  and  whose  abnormal  conditions  are  always  explicable  by 
evident  causes. 

After  this  reply  Brisset  gazed  silently  at  a  purple-faced  man  with  a 
piercing  eye,  who  was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  and  silently 
contemplating  Raphael.  This  was  Doctor  Cameristus,  chief  of  the  ' '  Vi- 
talists,"  and  an  ardent  defender  of  the  abstruse  principles  of  Van  Hel- 
mont ;  he  was  a  man  who  saw  in  human  life  some  secret  which  defied 
the  bistoury  of  the  surgeon  and  the  drugs  of  the  physician — a  sort  of 
intangible  flame  submissive  only  to  divine  law,  and  which  often  re- 
mains with  a  body  which  medical  science  has  condemned. 

A  sardonic  smile  wandered  over  the  lips  of  the  third  physician,  Doctor 
Maugredie,  a  distinguished  man,  a  famous  physician,  but  a  mocking 
cynic,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  the  scalpel ;  who  conceded  to  Bris- 
set that  a  man  might  die  who  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  to 
Cameristus  that  a  man  might  live  even  after  his  death.  He  found  good 
in  all  theories  and  adopted  none,  pretending  that  the  best  medical  sys- 
tem was  to  have  none.  This  king  of  the  school  of  observation,  this 
mocker  of  men,  slowly  examined  the  Talisman. 

"  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  note  the  coincidence  you  speak  of  as 
occurring  between  your  desires  and  its  contraction,"  he  said,  gazing 
fixedly  at  Raphael. 

"  What  is  the  use?"  said  Brisset. 

"Ay,  what,  indeed?"  coincided  Cameristus. 

"  Ah — I  see  you  agree,"  remarked  Maugredie. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  supernatural,"  responded  Cameristus. 

"True,"  said  Maugredie,  affecting  an  air  of  gravity,  and  returning  the 
Talisman  to  Raphael,  "  the  contraction  of  leather  is  an  inexplicable  and 
yet  perfectly  natural  phenomenon,  which  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  has  been  the  despair  of  medicine." 

Raphael  scanned  the  three  physicians  closely.  He  could  discover  in 
them  no  sympathy  for  his  woes.  All  three  received  his  answers  without 
comment,  and  questioned  him  without  pity.  Even  their  politeness  at 
times  gave  way  to  their  nonchalance.  Whether  it  was  intense  reflec- 
tion or  not,  at  times  their  words  were  rare  and  so  indolent  that  Ra- 
phael almost  believed  that  they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  alL 
From  time  to  time  Brisset  would  say,  "Good — very  good,"  when  some 
of  the  most  desperate  symptoms  were  rehearsed  to  him.  Cameristus 
appeared  Dlunged  in  a  profound  revery.  Maugredie  Tooked  as  if  he 
might  have  been  a  humorous  writer,  observing  two  original  types  of 
character,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  his  pages. 

The  face  of  Horace,  however,  betrayed  a  profound  pity.  He  had  not 
been  a  physician  long  enough  to  have  become  insensible  to  human  suf- 
fering. He  could  not  yet  disassociate  the  friend  from  the  physician. 
He  lacked  that  faculty  which  doctors  possess  in  common  with  generals 
— to  be  able  to  seize  the  propitious  moment  for  victory,  regardless  of 
the  cries  of  agony  which  come  from  the  wounded  and  dying. 

After  having  remained  half  an  hour  at  the  side  of  the  invalid,  taking 
his  measure  as  a  tailor  would  have  done,  the  physicians  gave  utterance 
to  some  commonplaces,  and  passed  into  the  adjoining  room— which 
was  Raphael's  study — in  order  to  digest  their  ideas  and  deliver  sentence. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  marquis,  "may  I  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
your  deliberations?" 

At  this  remark  Brisset  and  Maugredie  uttered  earnest  protestations, 
and,  despite  the  insistance  of  Raphael,  they  refused  to  consult  if  he  were 
present.  Raphael  submitted.  But  he  determined,  none  the  less,  to 
slip  into  an  adjoining  passage,  whence  he  could  hear  all  that  was  said. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Brisset,  when  they  thought  they  were  alone,  "per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  case.  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  my 
opinions  upon  you,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right  when  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  perfect  parallel  between  this  case  and  one  that  I 
have  lately  treated  at  the  hospital.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  al- 
most immediately,  as  an  important  case  awaits  me.  The  subject,  gen- 
tlemen, which  now  engages  our  attention  is  exhausted  by  intellectual 
labors,  and— what  did  you  say  he  had  been  writing,  Bianchon?  "he 
asked,  interrupting  himself. 

"A  work  upon  the  theory  of  the  will." 

"Indeed?  It  is  avast  subject.  He  is  exhausted,  I  repeat,  by  ex- 
cessive thought,  by  lack  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  by  the  re- 
peated employment  of  powerful  stimulants.  The  too  violent  action  of 
body  and  brain  has  vitiated  the  play  of  the  organism.  It  is  easy  to  note, 
in  the  appearance  of  face  and  body,  amarked  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
a  hyper-sensibility  of  the  epigastrium,  and  symptoms  of  hypochondria. 
You  have  all  doubtless  remarked  the  enlargement  of  the  liver.  To  sum 
up,  Doctor  Bianchon  has  carefully  noted  the  digestion  of  his  patient,  and 
tells  us  that  it  is  difficult  and  labored.  Properly  speaking,  the  man  has 
no  stomach — it  is  gone.  The  brain  suffers  from  want  of  nourishment, 
caused  by  mal-assimilation  of  the  food.  The  progressive  alteration  of 
the  epigastrium,  the  centre  of  life,  has  vitiated  the  entire  system.  From 
this  has  resulted  constant  irradiations  ;  the  nervous  plexus  is  affected — 
hence  the  diseased  condition  of  the  brain.  Monomania  has  come  on. 
The  patient  is  under  the  domination  of  a  fixed  idea,  To  him  this  sha- 
green skin  really  does  contract.  Perhaps  it  has  contracted,  and  per- 
haps it  has  always  been  as  we  have  seen  it ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  cer- 
tain that  what  he  believes  to  be  a  Talisman  plays  the  same  r61e  to  his 
malady  as  did  the  fly  which  a  certain  grand  vizier  imagined  he  had  for- 
ever on  his  nose.  The  treatment  should  be  as  follows  :  Leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  ;  thus  you  will  calm  the  irritation  of  that  organ,  which  may 
be  considered  the  man  himself.  With  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  so 
forth,  the  monomania  will  cease.  I  will  not  say  more  upon  the  case — 
Doctor  Bianchon,  of  course,  knows  all  its  details  better  than  we,  gentle- 
men, could  be  expected  to  do.  There  may  be  other  complications — 
perhaps  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  affected ;  but  I  consider  the 
treatment  of  the  organs  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  is  that  of  the  lungs. 

"I  fear,  gentlemen,"  began  Cameristus,  "  that  our  learned  colleague 
has  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It  is  true  that  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  which  he  has  so  carefully  taken  note  do  exist,  but  the  stomach 
has  not  gradually  caused  these  changes  in  the  organs  and  the  brain.  A 
shock  of  some  kind  has  been  the  cause,  in  my  opinion,  What  is  this 
shock — do  we  as  yet  know?  Have  we  sufficiently  observed  the  patient? 
Gentlemen,  the  vital  principle,  the  archee  of  which  Van  Helmont  so 
eloquently  speaks,  is  affected  ;  the  vital  spark,  the  intelligence  which 
regulates  the  functions  of  each  organ,  is  in  disorder,    It  has  not  gone 


from  the  epigastrium  to  the  brain,  but  from  the  brain  to  the  epigastrium. 
It  is  not  the  stomach  that  makes  the  man.  No  man  dare  say  that  if 
the  epigastrium  be  in  health  all  the  other  organs  are.  Let  us  seek  the 
origin  of  this  patient's  ill  in  the  brain  rather  than  in  the  body.  It  is  the 
principle  of  vitality  " 

"Always  the  same,"  mattered  Brisset,  "  the  same  old  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  medicine  mixed." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Maugredie,  promptly,  endeavoring  to  drown  the 
remark  of  Brisset,   "  let  us  not  forget  our  patient." 

"This,  then,ismedicalscience,"thoughtRaphael,  bitterly.  "  Leeches 
and  religion — the  eternal  human  yes  and  no — the  old  discussion  on  the 
line  which  separates  matter  from  mind." 

At  this  moment  Raphael  heard  the  voice  of  Doctor  Maugredie : 

"  We  are  agreed  upon  one  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  our  patient  is  suf- 
fering from  monomania.  But  he  is  an  immensely  wealthy  monomaniac, 
and  wealthy  monomaniacs  are  rare.  As  to  whether  his  epigastrium  acts 
upon  his  brain,  or  his  brain  upon  his  epigastrium,"  added  the  doctor, 
philosophically,  "  we  shall  find  that  out  after  he  is  dead.  In  the  mean- 
time he  is  ill— that  fact  is  indisputable.  He  needs  treatment,  So  is 
that.  Let  us  leave  doctrines  aside,  and  treat  him.  Apply  leeches  to 
him  to  calm  the  intestinal  irritation  and  neurosis  upon  which  we  are 
agreed,  and  then  send  him  to  some  mineral  springs.  Thus  we  will  act 
according  to  both  systems,  And  if,  as  I  think,  he  is  consumptive,  we 
may  cease  to  discuss  the  case,  for  then  we  can  not  cure  him  at  all."    r:l[ 

Raphael  quickly  left  the  passage  in  which  he  had  been  concealed, 
and  returned  to  the  room  which  he  had  quitted.  The  four  physicians 
soom  emerged  from  the  study.     Horace  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"These  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "haveunimously  recommended  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  stomach,  and  a  general  course  of  treatment, 
at  once  physical  and  mental.  Also,  a  hygieuic  diet,  in  order  to  calm 
the  irritated  condition  of  your  organism." 

Brisset  made  a  sign  of  approbation. 

"We  have  also  decided  that  a  course  of  hygienic  treatment  at  some 
mineral  springs  would  be  excellent  in  your  case.  We  therefore  unani- 
mously counsel  you  to  go  at  once  to  the  springs  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  or  to 
those  of  Mount  Dore  in  Auvergne,  if  you  prefer  them.  Savoy  would 
perhaps  be  better,  but  you  may  follow  your  own  inclinations." 

"  These  gentlemen,"  continued  Bianchon,  "have  also  agreed  with 
me  in  thinking  that  the  respiratory  organs  are  slightly  affected.  They 
have  approved  of  my  treatment,  and  state  that  your  cure  will  be  easy 
and  rapid  if  a  strict  adherence  to  the  regime  marked  out  for  you  is  pur- 
sued." 

Raphael  smiled  bitterly  as  he  drew  Horace  into  his  study  in  order  to 
hand  him  the  price  of  this  useless  consultation. 
[concluded  next  week.] 


Unselfish  Millionaires. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  hardest  heart  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by 
your  pathetic  recital  of  the  fate  of  those  poor  millionaires  who  were 
pining  to  lavish  their  money  where  it  was  acquired,  but  whose  sensitive 
feelings  were  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  our  licentious  press.  I  sym- 
pathize with  their  wrongs,  but  a  few  discordant  thoughts  will  intrude 
even  on  this  vision  of  persecuted  benevolence.  For  instance,  about  that 
gentleman  "  who,  when  living,  had  executed  a  will  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  one  million  dollars."  I  do  not  blame  him  for  resent- 
ing the  charge  of  evading  his  taxes,  although,  on  general  principles,  I 
should  suppose  it  to  be  true.  But  does  the  University  run  the  press  ? 
and  is  it  responsible  for  whatever  the  daily  journals  may  say  ?  On  more 
than  one  recent  occasion  has  it  not  itself  been  compelled  to  endure  the 
indecent  attacks  of  most  of  the  newspapers,  not  only  in  San  Francisco, 
but  in  the  State?  When  your  benevolent  millionaire  was  a  boy  I  have 
no  doubt  he  thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  take  away  his  little  sister's 
pie  whenever  his  big  brother  slapped  his  face.  The  same  remark  would 
fit  your  friend  who  was  offended  by  the  mob  of  the  Sand-lot,  and  took 
his  revenge  on  the  lovers  of  music.  Then  there  is  the  thing  of  beauty 
who  "  had  conceived  the  plan  " — brilliant  method  that  for  the  future 
Coopers  to  acquire  a  cheap  reputation  for  generosity — "  had  conceived 
the  plan  for  a  polytechnic  school,"  in  memory  of  early  struggles,  virtue 
rewarded,  and  other  beautiful  things,  when  the  same  convenient  Sand- 
lotters  scared  him  out  of  it,  leaving  him  with  the  rare  and  exquisite 
sensation  of  an  easy  conscience  and  an  undiminished  bank  account — of 
having  eaten  his  cake  and  still  possessing  it.  It  would  be  useless  to 
argue  with  such  a  man  on  the  basis  of  unselfish  philanthropy,  for  he 
evidently  lacks  the  power  to  grasp  the  idea.  But  it  might  be  suggested 
to  him  that  the  plan  he  was  generous  enough  to  conceive  would  have 
brought  him  just  as  much  notoriety  after  the  Kearney  episode  as  before, 
while  the  education  of  poor  boys  and  girls  in  useful  trades  might  have 
diminished  somewhat  the  dangerous  element  that  threatened  his  prop- 
erty. As  to  your  friend,  the  ex-regent,  I  must  agree  with  you.  It  was 
a  pity  that  petty  political  squabbles  put  a  nobody  in  his  place,  and 
cheated  the  University  out  of  a  million.  Nevertheless,  there  are  con- 
siderations that  help  to  render  the  affliction  endurable.  The  State  is 
growing,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  University  will  some 
day  be  rich.  When  that  time  comes,  its  friends  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  gained  its  millions  by  more  dignified,  if  slower, 
methods  than  fishing  for  them  with  Regencies.  No,  my  dear  Argonaut, 
your  excuses  won't  wash.  You  are  a  dangerous  friend  to  your  pets, 
for,  in  endeavoring  to  prove  their  generosity,  you  convict  them  of  child- 
ishness and  vacillating  imbecility.  The  true  reason,  I  imagine,  that 
leads  our  millionaires  to  regard  ostentation  as  the  single  end  of  weallh, 
is  that  most  of  them  are  men  of  essentially  vulgar  minds.  Whether  buy- 
ing seats  in  the  Senate,  indulging  in  gaudy  divorce  suits,  freezing  out 
their  neighbors  with  thirty-foot  fences,  or  scouring  Europe  in  quest  of 
"dukes  and  things  "  for  their  daughters,  they  are  continually  bringing 
the  name  of  Pacific  Coast  nabob  into  deeper  disrepute.  We  have  to 
take*them  with  our  youth  and  precocity  as  children  take  the  mumps, 
and  we  may  as  well  look  at  them  as  they  are,  in  the  serene  confidence 
that  they  will  not  last  forever.  Sympathetically  yours, 

KiNGSEURG,  May  13,  1883.  S.  E.  M. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  from  Florence  Mr. 
James  Jackson  Jarves  copied  from  a  manuscript  which  accidentally 
came  into  his  possession  a  tetter  written  by  Byron  to  M.  Galignani  on 
April  27,  1819.  denying  the  authorship  of  "  The  Vampire."  Inasmuch 
as  a  manuscript  purporting  to  be  the  original  of  this  letter  was  sold  at 
the  Satterlee  sale  in  this  city  on  February  20,  some  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  either  document  has  been  expressed.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Hart  recently  wrote  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  that  the  letter_  to 
Galignani  was  produced  in  fac-simile  many  years  ago  as  an  illustration 
for  a  quarto  edition  of  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron, "and  that  the  manu- 
script sold  at  the  Satterlee  sale  was  surely  a  copy  of  this  fsc-simile,  and 
Mr.  [arves's  probably  another  copy.  Mr.  Hart  adds  that  he  informed 
the  auctioneers  that  the  Satterlee  manuscript  was  a  copy,  but  that  it 
was  nevertheless  sold  as  the  original  for  forty-two  dollars. 


The  following  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  a  London  newspa- 
per :  "A  widow  lady  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  schoolmaster,  of  the 
old  school,  in  London,  who  would  undertake  to  punish  her  son,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  who,  though  docile,  is  excessively  idle  and  careless,  and 
she  would  in  return  be  willing  to  offer  him  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. Address, '  stating  terms,  and  when  the  boy  may  be  sent  to  him." 
The  Echo  remarks  that  the  widow  omitted  the  most  important  particu- 
lar—namely, the  height  and  fighting  weight  of  her  refractory  offspring. 


When  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  match-makiDg  Duchess  of  Gordon 
eloped,  it  became  necessary  to  apprise  her  mother  of  the  fact.  Her 
daughter  had  runaway  with  a  young  lord  with  whom  she  had  been 
dancing  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  "  Oh,  heaven  1  "cried 
the  poor  mother  ;  "on  such  a  cold  night,  too,  and  without  her  flannel 
petticoat !  And  to  think  that  it  is  all  my  fault,  because  I  wanted  to  set 
off  the  delicacy  of  her  shape  to  catch  the  Duke  of  Bedford." 


The  late  General  Andrew  Browne,  of  Dublin,  was  once  in  a  London 
club  where  an  ultra-affected  young  nobleman  was  loudly  proclaiming 
that  no  cigar  worth  smoking  could  be  got  for  less  than  two  shillings  six* 
pence,  and  at  the  same  time  was  desc.tnting  upon  the  merits  of  a  cigar 
he  had  just  accepted  from  Browne.  "  Faith,"  cried  the  general,  "  is  it 
two  and  a  half  shillings  ye'd  pay  ?  It's  never  more  than  two  and  a  half 
pence  I've  paid,  for  such  a  cigar  as  ye're  smoking  now," 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  Always  and  Lady  Sometimes  Tipsy  is  what  they  call 
Lady  Florence  Dixie  and  her  liege  lord  in  London  court 
circles. 

The  venerable  senior  and  presiding  bishop  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church,  Doctor  Smith,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  citizen  under  every  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  five  years  old  when  General  Washington  died. 

While  Mr.  Gladstone  delights  in  felling  trees,  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  devoted  to  tennis — not  lawn-tennis,  but  the  real  game. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  remains  loyal  to  croquet.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster  loves  whist  best,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is 
an  enthusiast  over  the  chess-board. 

Judah  P.  Benjamin,  now  seventy-two  years  old,  stands  or 
walks  as  erect  as  a  man  of  half  his  age.  He  is  of  less  than 
medium  height,  well-proportioned,  and  has  a  fine,  interest- 
ing, but  not  noticeably  strong  face.  He  dresses  plainly  in 
black,  with  no  jewelry  save  a  seal  ring  and  scarf-pin. 

People  who  heard  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave"  sung  to 
threadbareness  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago  may 
not  generally  know  that  the  man  Henry  Russell,  who  com- 
posed it,  and  first  sang  it  in  public,  is  still  living,  hale  and 
hearty  ;  but  he  is,  and  he  walks  London  streets  and  Rams- 
gate  pier  and  sands  like  a  ghost  of  the  past,  albeit  a  happy, 
genial,  and  substantial  ghost.  He  has  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  lives  contented  in  the  growing  fame  of  his  son,  Mr.  W. 
Clark  Russell,  the  novelist. 

The  Duke  of  Morny  represented  France  when  Alexander 
II.  was  crowned.  As  usual  in  these  cases,  the  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  spent  more  money  than  the  government 
allotted  him.  To  recompense  himself,  the  duke  took  out  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  which,  being  included  among  his  lug- 
gage, was  allowed  to  enter  Russia  duty  free.  Once  beyond 
the  custom-house,  he  sold  the  wine  at  a  good  profit,  and  was 
enabled  thereby  to  eclipse  all  the  other  envoys  with  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  display.  Mr.  Waddington  might  have 
taken  a  hint  from  this  stratagem. 

,Each  contributor  to  the  fund  for  the  statue  of  Lamartine 
is  to  receive  in  re  urn  a  lock  of  the  great  poet's  hair.  And 
this  is  how  the  hair  was  obtained  :  One  M.  Ysopy,  having 
run  through  with  a  handsome  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Ysopy,  was  fain  to  turn  barber  to  earn  a  living. 
By  his  cultivated  manners  he  attracted  Lamartine's  atten- 
tion and  secured  his  custom,  which  he  retained  during  the 
rest  of  the  poet's  life.  During  twenty  years'  service  he  re- 
ligiously saved  every  hair  he  clipped  from  the  illustrious 
head,  and  then  gave  the  collection  to  be  used  as  best  it 
might  to  honor  the  poet's  memory. 

Morere,  the  tenor,  has  been  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  incura- 
bly mad  over  his  pet  hobby — whistling.  For  years  he  culti- 
vated that  faculty,  until  he  was  able  to  emit  a  blast  that  would 
frighten  the  cab-horses  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  and  drive 
cornet-players  wild  with  envy.  Once  he  was  arrested  and 
fined  for  disturbing  the  public  peace,  when  he  had  only  whis- 
tled an  air  while  walking  home  from  the  opera — loud  enough, 
however,  to  wake  up  every  one  within  half  a  mile,  more  or 
less.  On  another  occasion  he  was  singing  in  "  Faust "  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  and,  having  a  cold,  gave  some  false  notes. 
The  audience  hissed.  Down  he  sprang  into  the  orchestra, 
and  cried  :  "  Since  you  have  begun  to  hiss,  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  don't  understand  the  art  in  the  least.  Now,  listen." 
Then  he  gave  a  whistle  a  minute  long,  and  loud  enough  to 
make  a  caliope  sick.  There  was  no  more  hissing,  and  the 
opera  went  on.  At  present  he  believes  himself  commis- 
sioned to  learn  to  whistle  loud  enough  to  drown  the  sounds 
of  a  locomotive  and  all  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  together  ; 
and,  as  he  practices  faithfully  ten  hours  a  day,  his  fellow- 
lunatics  in  the  asylum  are  most  worthy  objects  of  pity. 

The  Due  d'Aosta,  brother  of  King  Humbert,  who  repre- 
sents him  at  the  coronation  of  Moscow,  is  declared  to  be  a 
jcttatore,  or  possessor  of  the  evil  eye.  When  he  first  wished 
to  marry  the  Duchesse  de  la  Cisterna,  his  negotiations  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Monsieur  Cassinis,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, who  acted  for  him,  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  pistol. 
Some  time  after  the  Due  again  tried  his  luck  with  the  lady 
and  her  family,  and,  being  accepted,  he  rode  beside  her  car- 
riage on  a  public  occasion,  when  his  steed  threw  him,  and  so 
much  alarmed  her  horses  that  they  plunged  and  reared,  and 
a  catastrophe  was  only  with  difficulty  averted.  When  the 
Due  subsequently  was  on  his  way  to  Stupiniggi,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  near  Turin,  where  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place,  the  Conte  de  Castiglione,  one  of  his  suite,  fell  dead 
from  his  horse,  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  And  when  the 
princely  pair  set  out  on  their  wedding  journey,  a  balcony 
filled  with  spectators  fell,  and  several  persons  were  seriously 
injured;  while,  to  crown  all,  the  moment  that  they  set  foot 
on  a  steamboat,  the  boiler  burst  and  killed  a  majority  of  the 
passengers. 

Mr.  Herbert  Herkomer,  the  English  artist,  finds  Boston 
as  pleasant  as  Bostonians  have  found  him.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  an  English  magazine  he  writes:  "Of 
my  visit  here,  I  can  only  tell  you  of  success,  and  of  a  host  of 
friends,  and  of  excessive  work.  My  portraits  seem  to  give 
great  satisfaction,  and  I  am  working  as  hard,  as  I  can.  Here, 
in  Boston,  I  have  had  as  many  as  five  sitters  a  day.  These 
are,  indeed,  lovable  people.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
them,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  grateful  toward  them 
for  the  way  in  which  they  gave  their  hands  to  me  and  to 
those  with  me.  A  friendship  that  is  binding  and  lasting  is 
formed  here  rapidly."  Mr.  Herkomer's  success  as  a  portrait- 
painter  since  he  has  been  in  this  country  has  been  as  re- 
markable financially  as  it  has  been  artistically.  He  has 
painted  six  portraits  in  New  York  and  twelve  in  Boston,  at 
twenty- five  hundred  dollars  each,  besides  those  of  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid  and  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  the  former  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lotus,  and  the  latter  to  the  Century  Club. 
Besides  these,  he  has  about  finished  his  picture  of  "Immi- 
grants at  Castle  Garden,"  for  which  his  price  is  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Herkomer's  success  has  had 
an  effect  to  advance  the  price  of  portraits  by  our  own  por- 
trait-painters, and  the  artists  here  are  now  getting  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  their  portraits  as  easily  as  six  months 
they  got  one  thousand  dollars. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Secret  Chamber. 
Mold  upon  the  ceiling, 

Mold  upon  the  floor, 
Windows  barred  and  double  barred, 

Opening  nevermore^ 

Spiders  in  the  corners, 

Spiders  on  the  shelves, 
Weaving  frail  and  endless  webs 

Back  upon  themselves. 

Weaving,  ever  weaving, 

Weaving  in  the  gloom. 
Till  the  drooping  drapery 

Trails  about  the  room. 

***** 
Hist !  the  spectres  gather,     " 

Gather  in  the  dark, 
Where  a  breath  has  brushed  away 

Dust  from  off  a  mark. 

Dust  of  weary  winters, 

Dust  of  solemn  years, 
Dust  that  deepens  in  the  silence, 

As  the  minute  wears — 

On  the  shelf  and  wainscot, 

Window-bars,  and  wall, 
Covering  infinite  devices 

With  its  stealthy  fall. 

Hist  1    the  spectres  gather, 

Break  and  group  again, 
Wreathing,  writhing,  gibbering 

Round  that  fearful  stain  ; 

Blood  upon  the  panels, 

Blood  upon  the  floor, 
Blood  that  baffles  wear  and  washing. 

Red  forevermore. 

See,  they  pause  and  listen, 
When  the  bat  that  clings 

Stirs  withiu  the  crevices 
Of  the  panelings. 

See,  they  pause  and  listen, 

Listen  through  the  air, 
How  the  eager  life  has  struggled 

That  was  taken  there. 

See  they  pause  and  listen, 

Listen  in  the  gloom  ; 
For  a  startled  breath  is  sighing, 

Sighing  through  the  room — 

Sighing  in  the  corners, 

Sighing  on  the  floor, 
Sighing  through  the  window-bars 

That  open  nevermore. — Anon. 


The   Vampire. 
I  found  a  corpse,  with  golden  hair, 

Of  a  maiden  seven  months  dead ; 
But  the  face,  with  the  death  in  it,  still  was  fair, 

And  the  lips  with  their  love  were  red. 

Rose  leaves  on  a  snow-drift  shed, 

Blood-drops  by  Adonis  bled. 

Doubtless  were   not  so  red. 

I  combed  her  hair  into  curls  of  gold, 

And  I  kissed  her  lips  till  her  lips  were  warm, 

And  I  bathed  her  body  in  moonlight  cold. 
Till  she  grew  to  a  living  form : 

Till  she  stood  up  bold  to  a  magic  of  old, 
And  walked  to  a  muttered  charm- 
Life-like,  without  alarm. 

And  she  walks  by  me,  and  she  talks  by  me, 

Evermore,  night  and  day ; 
For  she  loves  me  so,  that,  wherever  I  go, 

She  follows  me  all  the  way — 

This  corpse— you  would  almost  say 

There  pined  a  soul  in  the  clay. 

Her  eyes  are  so  bright  at  the  dead  of  night 

That  they  keep  me  awake  with  dread ; 
And  my  life-blood  fails  in  my  veins,  and  pales 

At  the  sight  of  her  lips  so  red  ; 
For  her  face  is  as  white  as  the  pillow  by  night 

Where  she  kisses  me  on  my  bed ; 

All  her  gold  hair  outspread — 

Neither  alive  nor  dead. 

I  would  that  this  woman's  head 

Were  less  golden  about  the  hair ; 
I  would  her  lips  were  less  red, 

And  her  face  less  deadly  fair. 

For  this  is  the  worst  to  bear — 

How  came  that  redness  there? 

'Tis  my  heart,  be  sure,  she  eats  for  her  food ; 

And  it  makes  one's  whole  flesh  creep 
To  think  that  she  drinks  and  drains  my  blood 

Unawares,  when  I  am  asleep. 

How  else  could  those  red  lips  keep 

Their  redness  so  damson-deep? 

There's  a  thought,   like  a  serpent,  slips 

Ever  into  my  heart  and  head ; 
There  are  plenty  of  women,  alive  and  human, 

One  might  woo  if  one  wished,  and  wed— 
Women  with  hearts,  and  brains— ay,  and  lips 

Not  so  very  terribly  red. 

But  to  house  with  a  corpse— and  she  so  fair, 
With  that  dim,  unearthly,  golden  hair, 

And  those  sad,  serene,  blue  eyes, 
With  their  looks  from  who  knows  where, 

Which  Death  has  made  so  wise, 

With  the  grave's  own  secret  there — 

It  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear  1 

It  were  better  for  me,  ere  I  came  nigh  her, 

This  corpse— ere  I  looked  upon  her, 
Had  they  burned  my  body  in  flame  and  fire 

With  a  sorcerer's  disuonor. 
For  when  the  Devil  hath  made  his  lair, 

And  lurks  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  young  woman 
{To  grieve  a  man's  soul  with  her  golden  hair, 

And  break  his  heart,  if  his  heart  be  human), 

Would  not  a  saint  despair 

To  be  saved  by  fast  or  prayer 

From  perdiiion  made  so  fair?        — Lord  Lyiton. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


That  Bad  Boy, 

"Ah,  ha  !  you've  got  your  deserts  at  last,"  said  the  grocer} 
man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he  came  in  with  one  eye  black,  ant 
his  nose  peeled  on  one  side,  and  sat  down  on  a  board  acros": 
the  coal  scuttle,  and  began  whistling  as  unconcerned  as  pos- 
sible.    "  What's  the  matter  with  your  eye  ? " 

"  Boy  tried  to  gouge  it  out  without  asking  my  consent," 
and  the  bad  boy  took  a  dried  herring  out  of  the  box,  and  be  - 
gan  peeling  it.  "  He  is  in  bed  now,  and  his  ma  is  poulticin; 
him,  and  she  says  he  will  be  out  about  the  last  of  next  weel . 
Say,  did  I  tell  you  about  pa  and  ma  having  trouble?" 

"No;  what's  the  row?" 

"Well,  you  see,  ma  wants  to  economize  all  she  can,  an<1 
pa  has  been  getting  thinner  since  he  quit  drinking  and  rt 
formed,  and  I  have  kept  on  growing  until  I  am  bigger  thai 
he  is.  Funny,  ain't  it,  that  a  boy  should  be  bigger  than  hi 
pa?  Pa  wanted  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  ma  said  she  wouh 
fix  him,  and  so  she  took  one  of  my  old  suits  and  made  it  ove  i 
for  pa,  and  he  wore  it  a  week  before  he  knew  it  was  ai 
old  suit  made  over.  But  one  day  he  found  a  handful  oi 
dried-up  angle-worms  in  the  pistol-pocket  that  I  had  forgo; 
when  I  was  fishing,  and  pa  laid  the  angle-worms  to  ma,  ani 
ma  had  to  explain  that  she  made  over  one  of  my  old  suits  fc: 
pa.  He  was  mad,  and  took  them  off,  threw  them  out  of  th< 
back-window,  and  swore  he  would  never  humiliate  himself  b-- 
wearing  his  son's  old  clothes.  Ma  tried  to  reason  with  him 
but  he  was  awful  worked  up,  and  said  he  was  no  old  chariu 
hospital,  and  he  stormed  around  to  find  his  old  suit  of  clothes, 
but  ma  had  sold  them  to  a  plaster-of-Paris  image-peddler 
and  pa  hadn't  anything  to  wear,  and  he  wanted  ma  to  go  ou: 
in  the  alley  and  pick  up  the  suit  he  threw  out  of  the  window, 
but  a  rag-man  had  picked  them  up,  and  was  going  away,  anc 
pa  he  grabbed  a  linen  duster,  and  put  it  on,  and  went  out 
after  the  rag-picker,  and  he  run  and  pa  after  him,  and  the 
rag-man  told  a  policeman  there  was  an  escaped  lunatic  from 
the  asylum,  and  he  was  chasing  people  all  over  the  city,  anc 
the  policeman  took  pa  by  the  linen  ulster  and  pulled  it  off 
and  he  was  a  sight  when  they  took  him  to  the  police  station. 
Ma  and  me  had  to  go  down  and  bail  him  out,  and  the  police 
lent  us  a  tarpaulin  to  put  over  pa,  and  we  got  him  home,  and 
he  is  wearing  his  summer  pants  while  the  tailor  makes  him 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  I  think  pa  is  too  excitable  and  too 
particular.  I  never  kicked  on  wearing  pa's  old  clothes,  and 
I  think  he  ought  to  wear  mine  now.1' — Pecfc's  Sim. 


Anton  Hannakampf,  the  Austrian  Emperor's  "John 
Brown,"  has  just  been  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  entry  into  the  imperial  service.  .It  was  in  his  arms  that 
the  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died. 


For  Her  Dear  Sake. 
"  Where  is  Mulcahey  ?" 

As  Lord  Wyvern  spoke  these  words  he  stepped  lightly 
from  the  broad  veranda-  that  encircled  Brierton  Villa,  and 
stood  beside  his  daughter,  Beryl  McCloskey,  whose  lithe, 
graceful  form,  sharply  outlined  against  the  rustic  woodshed 
that  dotted  the  landscape  to  the  westward,  was  shown  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  dress  she  wore — a  simple  garment  of  soft 
white  peignoir,  caught  up  at  the  shoulders  with  little  knots 
of  blue  ribbon,  and  through  which  the  warm  flesh-tints  and 
beautiful  curves  of  a  snowy  arm  were  to  be  seen.  The  kiss- 
ing winds  of  a  perfect  June  evening — bright,  joyous  June, 
that  wields  so  gracefully  her  sceptre  as  rose-crowned  queen 
of  months — were  sighing  through  the  larches,  that  stood  like 
sentinels  around  the  close-trimmed  lawn. 

"  I  am  not  happy,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  turning  as  the 
words  with  which  this  chapter  opens  were  spoken,  and  lay- 
ing a  shapely,  dimpled  hand  in  the  broad,  pie-plate  palm  of 
her  father.  "  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  not  right  for  me  to 
feel  thus,  because  I  have  everything  that  should  make  my 
life  a  bright  and  joyous  one.  With  kind,  loving  parents,  a 
beautiful  home,  health,  doughnuts,  and  every  luxury  that 
taste  can  suggest  or  money  purchase,  I  should  indeed  be  un- 
grateful— nay,  even  wicked — were  I  to  complain  ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  try,  oh,  so  hard,  to 
be  bright  and  gay,  there  seems  to  be  always  before  me  some 
great  sorrow,"  and,  bursting  into  a  storm  of  tears,  Beryl  laid 
her  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder  and  wept  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  that  Lord  Wyvern  began  to  wish  that  he  was  a 
sponge. 

"It  is  your  liver,  my  darling,"  he  said,  tenderly,  when  the 
violence  of  the  girl's  grief  had  in  some  measure  abated,  and 
only  the  convulsive  shudder  that  passed  like  the  dying  throb 
of  a  broken  pump  through  the  lissome  form  that  he  held  in 
his  arms  told  of  the  mighty  sorrow  that  was  racking  Beryl's 
heart.     "You  are  off  your  ieed." 

"  No,  papa,1'  replied  the  girl,  looking  up  to  him  with  her 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  from  which  gleamed  the  soft  light  of  a 
holy,  tender  affection,  "  I  have  thought  of  that,  but  it  can 
not  be.     Surely,  you  must  have  noticed  the  cake  jar?" 

Lord  Wyvern  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal  from  his 
daughter  the  tears  that  suffused  his  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  God 
help  me,"  he  murmured,  "  P  should  say  that  1  had  ! "  and 
then,  turning  to  Beryl,  and  kissing  the  drooping  lips  that 
were  quivering  with  grief,  he  spoke  to  her  in  low,  kindly, 
I-have-three-aces  tones  that  went  to  her  very  heart : 

"You  must  not  try  to  deceive  me,  my  darling,"  he  said. 
"Tell  me  truly,  do  you  not  love  Reginald  Mulcahey?" 

The  girl  gave  a  quick,  convulsive  movement, like  the  fawn 
of  the  forest  when  the  crack  of  the  hunter's  rifle  breaks  upon 
the  midday  silence,  or  a  man  who  sinks  languidly  to  rest  on 
a  tack,  and  then,  realizing  that  her  secret  was  known,  she 
looked  at  her  father  in  a  shy,  hesitating,  boy-found-by-the- 
old-man-playing-  billiards-  when-he-ought-to-have-been-saw- 
ing-wood  fashion,  and  let  the  rosy  blushes  of  maiden  mod- 
esty which  chased  each  other  across  her  cheeks  make  an- 
swer. 

"  But  I  was  so  afraid,  papa,"  she  said,  seeing  the  kindly 
smile  that  flitted  across  Lord  Wyvern's  face,  "  that  you 
would  oppose  our  love  because  Regy  is  not  rich,  and  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  lose  him  now." 

"  Wealth  is  not  everything,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
help  Reginald  to  acquire  it,  so  that  by  this  time  next  week 
he  may  be  in  a  position  to  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of 
want." 

"  Will  you?"  exclaimed  Beryl,  her  face  lighting  up  with  a 
glad,  joyous,  I-have-iouud-the-hairbrush  smile. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  replies  Lord  Wyvern,  "  I  will  buy  him 
a  pool-ticket  on  the  first  club  that  plays  against  the  White 
Stockings." — Chicago  Tribune, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    CHRONICLE'S    ''CYCLONE.' 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  is  nothing  if  not  sen- 
sational, declared  on  Saturday  last  that  "  a  cyclone  is  brew- 
"  ing  in  the  air  of  California,"  When  we  read  this  startling 
editorial  announcement  it  almost  took  our  breath  away ;  our 
minds  were  full  of  apprehension  from  reading  of  the  recent 
and  destructive  cyclones  which  have  been  sweeping  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  While  we  appreciate  the  in- 
convenience of  California  fleas,  and  the  danger  of  Califor- 
nia earthquakes,  we  had  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
were  exempt  from  mad  dogs,  thunder  and  lightning,  destruc- 
tive hailstorms,  sun-strokes,  and  cyclones.  We  read  further, 
and  the  writer  declared  that  the  line  of  its  devastation  was 
to  be  along  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 
Knowing  that  the  track  of  a  cyclone  is  eccentric,  we  won- 
dered just  how  the  Chronicle  editor  could  forecast  its  course. 
We  were  sorry  that  it  was  going  along  the  railroads,  because 
we  have  a  small  farm  on  the  line  of  the  Central,  and  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cows  at  pasture  in  Fresno  County,  near  the  South- 
ern. As  we  read  on,  our  apprehension  abated  somewhat,  for 
we  found  it  was  not  to  be  a  real  cyclone  of  wind,  sweeping 
and  whirling  its  death-chariot  adown  our  populous  valleys 
and  over  our  mountains,  scattering  death  and  destruction  in 
its  course,  destroying  lives  and  property,  annihilating  towns 
and  villages,  and  sowing  the  great  valleys,  the  foot-hills  and 
mountain-sides,  cafion,  gorge,  and  plain,  with  dead  Jersey 
cows.  It  is  nothing  of  this  dreadful  kind.  It  is  only  a 
railroad  agitation  which  is  threatened.  Thus :  lIthe  air  is  hot 
"with  the  wrath  of  the  people  ;  the  first  flashes  of  the  light- 
"  ning  from  the  storm-cloud  are  likely  soon  to  be  seen  flying 
"at  the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the  Railroad  Commission  ; 
"an  anti-monopoly  mass-meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Santa 
"  Clara  County  on  the  second  of  June,  called  by  General 
(t  Henry  M.  Naglee,  Judge  Archer,  and  others."  And  out  of 
this  little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  is  to  burst  the 
storm  cyclone  which  is  to  gather  in  its  fury,  and,  sweeping 
madly  on,  is  to  culminate  in  a  special  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  two  Railroad  Com- 
missioners who  have  dared  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  Chron- 
icle, the  Examiner,  three  or  four  unimportant  country  news- 
papers, and  a  few  disgruntled  politicians  whom  the  railroad 
authorities  have  not  pleased  by  their  management.  It  is 
true  that  if  any  over-charges  or  any  exactions  are  made  by 
the  railroad,  there  is  an  ample  remedy  in  the  courts.  If  Gen- 
eral Henry  M.  Naglee  is  overcharged  for  transporting  his 
most  excellent  brandy  to  market,  he  has  his  remedy  at  law. 
Or  if  any  citizen  of  San  Jose*  is  subjected  to  unjust  or  illegal 
discrimination,  he  may  resort  to  the  legal  tribunals  for  in- 
demnification and  damages.  But,  says  the  Chronicle,  this  is 
a  "slow  and  costly"  remedy,  and  so  it  advises  the  less  ex- 
pensive one  of  a  special  call  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
upon  those  localities  in  the  State  which  have  no  railroads 
and  are  not  imposed  upon,  to  be  paid  by  citizens  who  have 
not  been  injured,  and  who  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  We 
do  not  believe  a  Democratic  governor  will  do  this,  nor  the 
Democratic  party  risk  the  experiment ;  and  if  it  should  be 
called,  the  two  Commissioners,  instead  of  being  impeached, 
would  be  vindicated  after  a  careful  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion of  tbeir  action.  Upon  further  development,  we  find 
this  is  not  an  anti-monopoly  mass-meeting,  but  a  Henry  M. 
Naglee  personal-grievance  meeting.  The  San  Francisco 
Post  says  that  Mr.  Naglee  is  an  autocrat  and  land-monopo- 
list of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tensive vineyard  and  brandy  factory,  at  San  Jose",  with  Chi- 
nese cheap  labor,  and  that  all  this,  his  most  unnatural  cry 
against  the  exactions  of  the  railroad,  grows  out  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  arising  from  a  personal  grievance  by  reason  of  over- 
charges on  a  load  of  pigs  from  Santa  Clara  to  Union  Island. 
The  amount  of  the  bill  was  twenty-seven  dollars.  The  Post 
alleges  that  this  anti-monopoly  boom  is  at  the  sole  instiga- 
tion of  General  Naglee,  for  personal  revenge,  and  that  he  is 
spending  his  own  money  with  a  view  of  ultimately  becom- 
ing himself  a  Railroad  Commissioner  by  appointment  of 
his  friend,  Governor  Stoneman,  when,  by  the  process  of  im- 
peachment, there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  commission. 
Our  difficulty  about  the  northern  boundary — the  "  fifty-four- 
"  forty-or-fight"  dispute — which  was  finally  adjusted  by  treaty, 
all  grew  out  of  certain  transgressing  pigs,  who  rooted,  as  it 
was  alleged,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boundary  line.  We 
await  the  result  of  this  anti-monopoly  mass-meeting  with 
much  interest.  If  the  railroad  charges  more  to  transport 
General  Naglee's  pigs  than  is  reasonable  under  the  rule  of 
the  common  law  governing  "common  carriers"  of  pigs,  the 
community  have  the  right  to  know  it,  General  Naglee  has 
the  right  to  make  it  known,  and  the  railroad  company  has 
the  right  to  correct  it.  If  the  respectable  business  men  of 
the  county  of  Santa  Clara  have  just  grounds  for  reason- 
able complaint  against  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  or  the 
Narrow-gauge  Railroad  companies — which  are  in  compe- 
tition between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose* — and  if  there 
are  any  existing  evils  which,  upon  fair  statement  and  proof, 
the  railroads  will  not  themselves  correct,  then  it  is  most 
proper  that  General  Naglee  and  Judge  Archer,  and  such 
other  attorneys  and  orators  as  they  may  employ,  should 
make  their  complaints  known  to  the  people  at  large.  If,  as 
the  Post  declares,  this  is  a  mere  personal  grudge  which  Gen- 
eral Naglee  is  working  out  against  the  railroad  company;  if 
it  is  a  contemptible  quarrel  over  twenty-seven  dollars'  worth 
of  pig  transportation,  occurring  nearly  three  years  ago  ;  if 
there  is  any  underground  politics  in  the  matter,  an  intrigue 
to  result  in  giving  General  Naglee  an  office  ;  if  there  is  any 
Democratic  plot  to  work  out  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  governor — then  let  it  become  apparent.  Our  State  is  in 
a  most  prosperous  condition  ;  all  the  industrial  elements  are 
working  harmoniously  to  the  best  interest  of  the  people,  and 
if  for  any  selfish  or  sinister  purpose  any  persons — we  care 
not  who  they  may  be — shall  attempt  to  involve  us  again  in 
a_  railroad  controversy,  and  again  endeavor  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  for  their  personal  or  party  advancement, 
we  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  endeavoring  to  find  out  what 
they  are  driving  at.  We  declare  that  it  is  our  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  who 
desire  to  see  this  question  again  agitated,  and,  of  the  minor- 
ity moving  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  the  most  disinterested, 
nor  the  most  respectable,  nor  the  most  honorable  who  are 
'  =mselves  forward  as  leaders. 


AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 


Darling  Lulu  :  *****  *  Yes,  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  able  to  see  an  archbishop  in  his  full 
togs — or  what- is  the  word? — "vestments."  And  very  gor- 
geous he  was,  too.  So,  Lulu  dear,  I  made  haste  to  write  to 
you,  for  I  think  it  so  funny. 

You  see,  we  had  been  invited  by  Mrs.  Mulcahe* — I  don't 
know  why,  for  we  are  heretics.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
mamma  has  leanings  in  the  direction  of  Mother  Church. 
Poor  dear  mamma  !  She  has  had  "leanings"  in  the  direc- 
tion of  almost  every  church  any  time  these  fifteen  years — as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  But  then  Mrs.  Mulcahe*  doesn't 
know  that. 

So  we  were  invited,  and  I  suppose  it  was  to  dazzle  mamma 
with  the  effulgence  of  the  archiepiscopal  stockings. 

And  very  gorgeous  they  were,  too.  Violet,  I  believe,  with 
low  black  shoes,  and  gold  buckles.  The  archiepiscopal  legs 
were  clad  in  silk  small-clothes.  Above  this  the  archbishop 
was  attired  in  a  black  cassock,  very  much  as  any  other 
church  dignitary,  although  he  wore  a  handsome  gold  chain 
and  cross,  and  the  archiepiscopal  ring  was  a  sight  for  the  un- 
believer. His  tonsure  was  concealed  by  a  black  silk  skull- 
cap. 

A  lesser  light  was  to  be  there,  in  the  person  of  Modjeska, 
the  actress.  Why  I  couldn't  imagine,  because  it  seemed  a 
trifle  uncongenial.  One  could  not  exactly  divine  whether 
the  archbishop  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  actress,  or  vice 
vetsa.  However,  it  turned  out  subsequently  that  Modjeska 
had  been  invited  to  declaim  Juliet  in  company  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house  of  the  Mulcahe*.  The  daughter  did 
Romeo — not,  be  it  understood,  in  tights. 

Apropos,  some  unthinking  person  persuaded  Modjeska  to 
recite  something  in  Polish.  Could  anything  be  more  ab- 
surd? No  one  could  understand  her.  I  was  reminded  of 
something  Flora  wrote  me  months  ago  from  London,  when 
Modjeska  was  there.  It  seems  she  was  invited,  at  a  recep- 
tion, to  declaim  something  in  Polish.  She  did  so,  fire  flash- 
ing from  her  eyes  ;  she  said  it  was  a  patriotic  poem.  Her 
husband  was  noticed  in  a  corner,  almost  bursting  with 
laughter.  He  subsequently  betrayed  her — men  always  do. 
She  had  been  counting  from  one  to  five  hundred  ! 

I  hope  it  wasn't  so  at  the  Mulcah£'s. 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  bishop,  two  fat  priests 
ensconced  themselves  on  a  small  sofa  on  either  side  of  Mod- 
jeska. The  slender  lady  between  them  looked  like  the  layer 
of  jam  between  two  hunks  of  bread.  And  she  is  just  as  sweet 
as  she  can  be. 

But  at  last  the  archbishop  arrived.  The  doors  were  flung 
open,  a  deux  battants,  and  his  grace  entered.  He  was  at- 
tended by  two  secretaries,  and  he  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  stalwart  English  gentleman,  who  but  for  his  dress  would 
have  seemed  a  man  of  the  world.  He  made  the  circle  of  the 
rooms,  and  received  the  somewhat  obsequious  (as  I  thought) 
reverences  of  a  lot  of  old  women,  to  whom  he  would  incline 
from  time  to  time  his  ear,  and  whom  he  would  survey  through 
a  pair  of  gold  eye-glasses — not  a  •ptnce-nezi  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and  which  give  one 
such  an  extremely  dignified  appearance.  I  did  not  hear 
much  of  what  he  said — he  was  too  closely  besieged  by  the 
faithful  for  me  to  approach — but  I  did  catch  some  bits  of 
conversation  between  him  and  a  smug-faced  Irish  priest. 

"Your  grace,"  said  the  priest,  approaching  and  rubbing 
his  fat  hands  softly  together,  *'  there's  wan  of  me  old  class- 
mates at  Maynooth  in  your  diocese.  Do  ye  know  a  Father 
Dooley  over  there — a  very  pure  and  holy  man,  your  grace." 

"Father  Dooley!  Yes,"  replied  the  bishop,  "a  very 
good  priest." 

"  Thank  your  grace.  Thin  there's  another  wan  of  me  class- 
mates there,  your  grace — a  Father  Healey.  Do  ye  know 
Father  Healey,  your  grace?" 

"  Yes — a  very  good  priest." 

"Thin  there's  another  wan  of  me  classmates  over  there, 
your  grace — a  Father  Rooney.  A  man  wid  the  odhor  of 
sanctity  about  him,  your  grace.  Did  ye  ever  know  Father 
Rooney,  your  grace  ?  " 

"  Yes — a  very  good  priest,  a  very  good  priest,"  replied  his 
grace,  a  trifle  impatiently.  The  line  of  classmates  seemed 
about  to  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and  the  bishop 
did  not  seem  sorry  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  scene  was  given  with  as  much  effect  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  it 
to  me  was  that  everybody  looked  intently  at  the  bishop  all 
the  way  through,  to  see  how  it  would  affect  him.  They  all 
seemed  to  think  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  line  be- 
fore.    In  fact,  an  elderly  lady  by  my  side  remarked  : 

"  Poor  dear  man  !  I'm  thinkin'  it's  the  first  time  he  iver 
saw  the  loikes  of  that." 

"But,"  said  I  to  her,  "theatres  are  not  forbidden  to  the 
clergy — are  they  ?  " 

"  Is  it  forbidden  ye  say  ?  "  she  replied  with  some  asperity, 
"  thin  I  can  tell  ye  it  is.  Do  ye  suppose  the  clairgy  would  be 
afther  thraipsin'  off  to  the  theatre  ?  " 

I  was  meekly  silent,  as  becomes  my  years  and  girlhood  ; 
but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  a  man  who  had  graduated 
at  Oxford,  who  had  been  stroke-oar,  and  one  of  the  athletic 
set  generally,  would  be  apt  to  know  a  little  more  of  life  and 
theatres  than  these  good  ladies  gave  him  credit  for  knowing. 

The  evening  was  growing  rather  dull,  and  I  was  just  whis- 
pering to  mamma  that  we  had  better  be  getting  ready  to  go, 
when  another  old  lady  heard  me,  and  good-naturedly  said  : 

"  Don't  ye  be  afther  goin'  so  soon,  me  dear.  As  soon  as 
his  grace  goes  away  there'll  be  a  shindig,  wid  somethin'  to 
ate  an'  drink.  I  saw  the  fiddlers,  and  the  punch,  too.  wid 
me  own  eyes." 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth  when  she 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  floor,  and  bawled  : 

"Remember  us  in  yer  prayers,  yer  grace!  Give  us  yer 
blessin',  yer  grace  !  " 

The  bishop,  it  seemed,  was  going  away.  Around  his  form 
flopped  all  the  elderly  ladies  and  most  of  the  young  ones.  It 
reminded  me  irresistibly  of  the  scene  in  "Patience"  where 
the  love-lorn  maidens  flop,  and  gaze  on  Bunthorne.  The 
bishop  blessed  them — a  trifle  curtly,  as  I  thought,  and  with 
the  same  gesture  of  finger  and  thumb  used  by  a  London 
dandy  in  saluting  a  friend  on  the  farther  side  of  the  street. 

They  grasped  his  hands  as  he  passed  along,  and  mum- 


bled over  them,  dragging  themselves  along  on  their  knees. 
Meanwhile,  the  bishop  would  stiffly  bow,  and  say,  at  inter- 
vals, in  the  most  business-like  way  : 

"  Thank  ynu — God  bless  you — good-night — good-night — 
thank  you — God  bless  you." 

Then,  attended  by  his  two  obsequious  secretaries,  who 
cloaked  him,  he  swept  through  the  hallway,  and  was  gone. 

After  he  was  gone,  we  went  to  supper.  And  the  awful 
veil  of  religious  solemnity  being  lifted  from  us,  we  ate  sup- 
per, we  drank  champagne,  punch,  (at  least  the  elderly  ladies 
did,)  and  the  young  ones  danced.  So  this  was  the  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  my  first  and  only  evening  with  a  real 
live  archbishop.  ***** 

Ever  your  own,  GERTIE. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Doctor  Urquhart  [nee  Lander)  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  many  of  her  friends  who  are  still  in  town. 
Besides  the  floral  decorations,  which  were  as  tasteful  as  they  were  lav- 
ish, there  were  many  congratulations  expressed  in  devices,  such  as  horse- 
shoes, hearts,  anchors,  etc  The  bride  was  charming  in  her  reception 
dress.  Ballenberg's  band  played  during  the  entire  recepuon,  but 
dancing  languished  into  promenade  and  conversation.  Refreshments 
were  to  be  had  in  the  dining-room  throughout  the  evening,  and  the  de- 
lightfully informal  character  of  the  affair  rendered  it  most  enjoyable. 
On  Friday  evening  the  young  lady  pupils  of  Theodore  Wores  held 
a  reception  at  his  studio  in  honor  of  Miss  Eva  Wiihrow,  who  shortly 
leaves  for  Europe.  There  were  tableaux  -vivants  and  a  shadow  panto- 
mime given  during  the  evening.  Mrs.  Tippett  sang  three  exquisite  bal- 
lads, and  dancing  and  refreshments  concluded  a  delightful  evening.  A 
large  number  of  leading  society  people  were  present.  The  little  town 
of  San  Rafael  is  occupying  much  attention  at  present,  greatly  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Colemans  and  Forbsses,  whose  pet  scheme  has  always 
been  to  render  it  tkc  recognized  place  of  resort  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker 
and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  where 
they  will  remain  another  week.  Mrs.  John  T.  Boyd  has  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  her  lovely  home  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  She 
has  been  entertaining  Miss  Nina  Piatt,  who  left  for  the  East  yesterday, 
accompanied  by  her  brother.  Major  Horace  Piatt.  Louis  Gerstle,  who 
returned  last  week  from  the  East  in  company  with  J.  D.  Spreckels,  has 
joined  his  family,  who  are  located  in  South  San  Rafael.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schmiedel  left  to-day  to  assume  occupancy  of  their  cottage  at  the  Tam- 
alpais.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolanhave  installed  themselves  in  the  Miller  res- 
idence, one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  home-like  there.  The  Wallaces 
are  boarding  at  the  Gilbert  House,  and  are  to  be  seen  every  evening 
driving  out  a  large  black  team  in  a  comfortable  rockaway.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Winihrop  keep  open  house,  and  their  stylish  little  basket-chaise, 
with  driver  in  livery  and  cockade,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  ;  while 
Captain  Millen  Griffith's  four-in-hand  and  his  son's  tandem  teams  are 
the  latest  acquisitions  to  the  varied  display  of  turnouts  on  the  road.  Of 
course,  everybody  was  at  the  Tamalpais  Saturday  evening,  and  of  the 
porch  and  ball-room,  the  former  seemed  the  greater  attraction.  Wednes- 
day the  weather  seemed  most  happily  suited  for  the  tennis  club,  whose 
first  reunion  inaugurated  the  season.  The  attendance  from  the  city  was 
large,  owing  to  the  holiday,  and  the  pretty  faces  and  pretty  dresses  quite 
encouraged  the  idea  that  of  the  out-door  pastimes  this  promises  to  be 
the  most  popular  this  season.  Among  those  domiciled  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer  are  Fred.  Crocker,  Harry  Scott,  William  Blanding, 
Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  Ham-  May,  James  Coleman,  J.  D.  M.  Allen, 
Harry  L.  Austin,  Millen  Griffith,  George  and  Arthur  Page,  Colonel  W. 
B.  Johnson,  Lawrence  Poole,  L.  H.  Newton,  Governor  Low,  and  W. 
G.  Kittle.  Already  we  hear  from  Santa  Cruz  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
ton, Mrs.  Croo'is  and  family,  Mrs.  Gouziles  and  family,  Mrs.  Coll 
Deane  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  and  sons,  are  installed  at  the  Pope 
House,  Mrs.  Joe  Eastland  will  occupy  the  Perkins  cottage  on  Beach 
Hill,  and  during  the  summer  Mrs.  Doctor  Urquhart  will  visit  her.  Mrs. 
Girvin  has  taken  a  cottage  in  San  Rafael.  The  occupation  of  her 
lovely  residence  here,  the  gift  of  her  father,  will  be  postponed  until  fall. 
At  present  she  is  visiting  her  parents,  at  their  country-seat  at  Fan- 
Oaks.  Count  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  Consul,  is  quite  reviving  the 
spirit  of  bachelor  entertainments  at  Mcnlo.  Those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  hospitalities  of  his  delightfully  appointed  establishment  were  the 
Misses  Rising,  chaperoned  by  their  mother  ;  also,  the  Count  and  Count- 
ess Bozenta  (Modjeska)  on  Sunday  were  the  recipients  of  his  attentions. 
Among  those  contemplating  garden  parties  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wether- 
bee,  at  their  lovely  place  in  Fruit  Vale,  to  occupy  which  they  have  re- 
cently leit  the  Palace.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  has  resumed  her  Wednes- 
day receptions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Ashe,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  have  been  entertained  informally  during 
the  past  week  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  at  her  palatial  residence  in  Sacra- 
mento. Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister  Kaye,  who  h=»ve  traveled  extensively 
through  the  State,  and  who  are  at  present  in  this  city,  are  accredited 
with  having  large  interests  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Miss  Lou  Dear- 
burn,  whose  marriage  to  Webster  Jon^  is  one  of  the  prospective  society 
events,  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  daughter  of  the  lale 
Judge  Clark  of  Sacramento.  Senator  Miller  and  family  will  return  to 
tbeir  home  in  Napa  next  month  ;  the  Fields  also  will  soon  be  with  us. 
Leland  Stanford  left  with  his  family  for  Europe  on  Saturday,  pro- 
posing to  visit  Russia  while  gone.  Charles  Crocker,  accompanied  by 
W.  B.  Brown,  returned  to  this  coast  the  same  day.  Mr.  Crocker  is 
accredited  with  having  a  strong  tendency  toward  making  his  permanent 
home  East.  Charles  Felton,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  the  ninth, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  given  him  by  Eugene 
Dewey.  Mrs.  Parroit  intends  returning  with  her  daughter  Daisy  and 
the  young  lady's  fiance,  Douglas  Dick,  to  continue  the  festivities  so  de- 
lightfully inguarated  by  Miss  Isabelle  lately  at  Menlo.  The  Selbys  are 
on  their  way  home.  Mrs.  Tallant  is  projeciing  a  permanent  home 
East,  after  having  beeu  indenttfied  for  years  among  us  socially.  Mrs. 
Frank  Unger  will  soon  return,  after  an  absence  of  over  a  year,  during 
which  time  she  has  acquired  much  proficiency  at  the  art  school  in  New 
York.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  nineteenth 
of  last  month.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  party,  (of  Stockton),  and  the 
Duke  of  Athol  {of  Athol  House,  Atholville,  Athol  County,  Scotland), 
are  doing  the  Yosemite  at  the  same  time.  Doctor  Vaughn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  who  has  since  his  arrival  been  the  recipient  of  many 
quiet  attentions,  left  Monday  for  the  East,  accompanied  by  his  chap- 
lain and  secretaries.  The  Hechts  have  arrived  from  the  East  Frank  Mc- 
Coppin,  now  a  resident  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  here.  Attorney-General 
Marshall  is  at  the  Grand,  resting  from  the  labors  ol  his  office,  which  have 
been  onerous.  Mrs.  Alex.  Del  Mar  was  stopping  in  town  the  first  of  the 
week,  attending  exercises  of  the  Law  School,  at  which  occasion  her  son 
Eugene  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  Mrs,  U.  S.  Nye  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Frank  Lawton  of  732  Post  Street.  She  was  en- 
tertained by  the  Mizners  at  Benicia  during  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  college  there,  where  her  twin  sons,  Momson  and  Frank, 
were  graduated  with  high  honor.  Governor  Stoneman,  who  left  Wedns- 
day  for  Sacramento,  delighted  the  Fathers  at  Santa  Clara  Saturday 
with  a  visit.  Mrs.  Stoneman  is  entertaining  a  number  of  friends  at  her 
charming  home  in  San  Gabriel,  where  she  and  her  daughters  will 
pass  the  summer,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Buckingham  has  left  the  Baldwin,  and 
is  domiciled  on  her  ranch  in  Lake  County  for  thesummer.  Miss  Lillie 
Hastings  is  still  sojourning  at  Lakeport.  From  abroad  we  hear  of  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  May  ia  Rome,  and  the  Missess  Lohrnan  in  Berlin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  daughter.  Miss  Kiltie  Staples,  are  visiting 
Shasta  and  vicinity  ;  they  will  remain  out  of  town  for  a  month.  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Van  Norden  and  family  will  leave  for  Santa  Cruz  the  first  of 
June.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Master  Frank 
Reynolds,  left  for  Litton  Springs  last  week,  and  was  yesterday  joined 
by  her  daughters,  Misses  Jeannette  and  Mamie,  who  will  spend  half  the 
season  at  Litton,  and  the  remainder  at  Monterey.  Edwin  S.  Belknap, 
son  of  D.  P.  Belknap,  of  the  firm  Winans,  Belknap  &  Godoy.  delivered 
the  valedictory  at  the  graduation  of  the  law  students  of  the  University 
of  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  May.  Misses  Nellie  Stetson,  Winniired 
Kendrick,  and  Jennie  Hanchet,  who  sang  solos  at  the  closing  exercises 
at  Mills  Seminary,  were  much  praised  for  their  voices  and  execution. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Root  returned  from  Litton  Springs,  where  she  had  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Faull  last  Tuesday,  and  leaves  with  her  children  to-day 
for  Sutter  Creek,  where  she  will  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Samuel  Stewart 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


By  Fulana. 


Papa  refused  positively  to  take  Flossie  and  me  to  see  the 
Wyndhams.  The  truth  is,  papa,  though  he  imagines  he  has 
not  a  prejudice  in  the  world,  is  a  terrible  Anglophobe.  For 
my  part,  I  think  they  have  the  disease  worse  than  the  Anglo- 
maniacs.  The  symptoms  of  Anglomania  are  amusing  but 
harmless  ;  but  the  Anglophobes  are  downright  violent  and 
abusive. 

I  really  believe  papa  gave  himself  credit  for  a  sort  of 
ultra-patriotism  in  staying  away.  He  brought  home  a  copy 
of  Puck  the  other  dav,  in  which  the  leading  cartoon  was  a 
picture  of  a  canary-yellow  bridge  crossing  a  cadet-blue  ocean 
to  an  apple-green  Europe  on  the  other  side.  Across  the 
bridge  Christine  Nilsson  and  Patti,  Nicolini  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  Sullivan  and  Salvini,  and  a  lot  more  were  crossing, 
laden  with  money-bags. 

"  That  undefined  crowd  in  the  background,"  said  papa, 
might  be  the  Wyndhams,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  as  a 
householder  and  an  American  citizen  to  take  a  stand  against 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  spoil  a  bit  of  pleasure 
for  you,  Fulana,  but  the  fact  is,  our  American  actors  have 
long  been  snubbed  in  England,  and  it  is  high  time  for  an 
American  to  take  a  stand.     I  take  that  stand." 

Paoa  folded  his  arms  with  all  the  dignity  of  Napoleon  on 
St.  Helena,  and  took  it.     And  I  took  mine. 

An  American  girl's  stand  is  to  do  as  she  likes,  peaceably 
if  she  can,  forcibly  if  she  must.  I  knew  if  there  was  to  be 
any  patriotism  necessary,  there  were  plenty  of  others  to  at- 
tend to  it.  I  have  found  out  that  much  in  this  world,  that  I 
need  not  distress  myself  about  any  big  question.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  to  attend  to  it. 

So  Flossie  and  I  quietly  went  to  the  matine'e.  I  never 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  matine'e.  There  is  no  excitement  about 
it ;  and,  besides,  you  know,  and  every  one  else  knows,  that 
you  go  because  you  can't  go  in  the  evening.  But  it  is  better 
than  not  going  at  all.  Flossie  was  horrid  that  day.  She  was 
just  as  bad  an  Anglophobe  as  papa. 

"  Just  imagine  those  people  going  on  like  that  among  each 
other  all  the  time.  Wouldn't  you  think  they  would  like  to 
take  a  rest,  and  come  out  of  it  all  once  in  a  while  and  be 
natural  ? " 

"  Why,  Flossie,"  I  protested,  "does  it  never  strike  you 
that  it  is  nature  to  those  people— that  they  are  not  An^lo- 
maniacs?"  ° 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Flossie,  surprised.  And  then  we  fell,  as 
we  always  do,  to  comparing  resemblances  and  choosing  fa- 
vorites. " 
"  Which  do  you  choose,  Flossie,"  I  asked. 
She  chose  Miss  Norreys,  because  she  was  so  little  and  so 
cute,  and  I  chose  Florence  Chalgrove,  because  she  had 
such  nice  teeth,  and  a  figure  just  like  those  pictures  of  Croi- 
zette,  as  she  used  to  be,  that  brother  Tom  has  in  some  old 
French  papers. 

I  should  have  chosen  Miss  Norreys  myself  but  that  she  is 
painfully  like  that  awful  little  creature  who  is  the  heroine 
of  so  many  family  scandals  in  this  town.  Mamma  says  I 
have  no  business  to  know  anything  about  her,  but  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  Did  not  Mrs.  Colonel  George  call  on  us  last  Tues- 
day, and  give  us  everybody's  family  history,  and  point  out 
this  horrid  little  creature  as  the  skeleton  in  three  families  > 
I  love  to  hear  Mrs.  George  talk.  She  says  the  most  awful 
things  about  people  in  such  a  joking  way  that  you  ran't  help 
but  laugh.  It  is  only  after  she  goes  away  that  you  find  your- 
self thinking  strange  things  about  people  that  you  have  al- 
ways liked  well  enough  before. 

I  told  Flossie  the  whole  thing  right  there,  and,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, she  was  perfectly  furious.  Flossie  is  the  strang- 
est girl.  She  always  gets  angry  over  gossip,  instead  of 
liking  it. 

"  You  have  almost  made  me  dislike  that  pretty  little  act- 
ress, with  your  chatter,"  she  said. 
My  chatter  !     I  like  that. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Wyndham  really  looked 
more  like  Charlie  Thome  than  any  one  else,  and  we  both  of 
us  agreed  in  detesting  that  long  gray  coat.  In  fact,  we 
thought  it  bad  style. 

"Why,  there's  one  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  boarders"  cried 
Flossie,  as  George  Giddens  came  on  and  saluted  his  mother- 
in-law.     "  When  did  he  go  on  the  stage  ?  " 

"  Whicb  one  of  them  is  it?"  I  cried,  with  breathless  in- 
terest. 

"  My  dear  Fulana,"  said  Flossie,  looking  at  me  with  wide 
open  eyes,  "  you  are  always  so  unreasonable.  How  is  any 
one  to  tell  them  apart  at  this  distance,  when  only  the  experts 
m  the  fashionable  boarding-house  can  distinguish  them  at 
close  ranee  ?  " 


close  range  ? ' 

*** 

My  lazy  brother  was  sent  to  Mexico  the  other  day  to  look 
at  a  mine.  It  seems  to  me  every  one  who  leaves  town  lately 
goes  to  look  at  a  mine.  They  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good 
time  of  it,  too.  But  Tom  was  grumbling  away  about  the 
hardships  of  travel,  and  the  warm  weather,  and  so  on 

"  Nice  soft  thing  of  it,  you  girls  have  ;  nothing  to  do  but 
spend  money  and  have  a  good  time." 

The  ideas  that  men  have  about  our  spending  money  are 
too  ridiculous.  . 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  girl,"  Tom  went  on,  "with  not  a  trouble  on 

earth  to  harass  my  mind,  well  fed,  well  dressed" 

Tom,"  I  said,  "I  will  prove  to  you  by  the  simple  act  of 
extracting  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket  that  a  woman  is 
a  miserable  creature." 

Girls,  you  can  all  imagine  what  a  time  I  had.  I  dived 
down  into  the  back  breadths,  and  I  know  I  twisted  my  spine 
trying  to  get  far  enough  back,  and  I  could  not  find  the  pocket, 
it  was  a  new  dress,  and  I  hadn't  learned  the  lay  of  it  yet  I 
ran  my  hand  into  a  piece  of  drapery,  but  it  came  through  on 
he  other  side.  I  caught  it  in  two  plaitings,  and  I  ripped  at 
least  half  a  yard  of  shirring.  I  fished  in  the  placket  for  a 
while,  and  just  as  I  had  given  up  in  despair  I  caught  the  end 
pi  my  handkerchief  from  somewhere  in  the  folds,  and  drew 
it  out. 

"  Fulana,"  said  Tom,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  girl  has 
to  go  through  all  that  every  time  she  wants  to— to-well,  to 
blow  her  nose?" 


I  said  she  did,  and  I  told  the  truth. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  when  I  see  girls  philan 
dering,  and  fooling,  and  prospecting  around  their  drapery, 
and  in  a  nervous  perspiration  that  way  in  the  cars  and  other 
places,  that  they  are  simply  looking  for  a  handkerchief?" 

I  said  they  were,  and  I  told  the  truth. 

"  Well,  why  don't  the  dressmakers  send  home  a  map  with 
a  dress?"  persisted  Tom. 

"Well,  they  haven't  time  to  look  for  the  pocket  after 
they've  made  the  dress.  But  think,  Tom,"  I  said,  "of  the 
misery  one  pocket  can  give  one  woman.  You  have  on  you 
at  the  present  moment  eighteen  pockets,  not  including  that 
useless  little  one  there  in  your  overcoat  sleeve,  every  one  of 
which  is  easy  of  access.  Everything  in  this  world  is  fixed 
up  like  that  for  men." 

Tom  couldn't  see  why  a  woman  shouldn't  have  eighteen 
pockets  if  she  wanted  them,  and  wanted  to  know  if  having 
one  pocket  was  a  woman's  greatest  trouble. 

But  I  told  him  no  ;  that  even  without  branching  out  from 
the  pocket  department,  we  have  another  and  a  greater  one. 

We  have  very  little  to  put  in  that  pocket. 

*** 
We  found  the  magazines  very  dull  reading  this  month.     , 
do  love  a  good  short  story  better  than  anything  in  the  world 
—something  that  I  can  sit  down  and  read  through,  and  wind 
the  troub'e  all  up  then  and  there. 

The  serials  running  just  now  are  perfectly  horrid,  although 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  "  At  Teague  Poteet's"  is  finished.  It 
seems  to  me  that  dialect  writing  gets  to  be  a  chronic  disease 
with  any  one  who  once  begins  it.  If  a  person  has  a  talent 
that  way  I  don't  mind  their  writing  a  story  or  two  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  I  always  skip  the  dialect  stories.  If  they 
are  very  good,  other  people  find  it  out.  And  when  the  thing 
becomes  celebrated,  I  go  back,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and 
read  it. 

Any  one  in  the  world  would  know  that  "A  Castle  in 
Spam  "  was  written  by  the  author  of  "  The  American  Bar- 
on," so  where's  the  use  of  making  a  mystery  of  it  ?  His 
finger-marks  are  all  over  it.  No  one  else  ever  gets  every 
one  of  his  dramatis  persona  all  together  under  one  brig- 
and's thumb.  '  " 
I  miss  the  "  Home  and  Society"  department  in  the  Cen- 
tury terribly.  I  don't  see  why  they  couldn't  have  left  that 
department  untouched,  and  introduced  the  "Open  Letters" 
besides.  I  did  intend  to  dislike  the  "  Open  Letters,"  but  I 
couldn't  very  well. 

It  is  funny  how  you  sometimes  skim  through  a  thing  in  a 
detached  way,  and  suddenly  become  interested.  I  read  the 
"  Open  Letters"  that  way. 

I  did  skip  "  Both  Sides  of  the  Jury  Question,"  and  "Eng- 
land and  Ireland,"  and  the  "  Correspondence  of  Emerson 
and  Carlyle."  But  no  one  expects  a  girl  to  read  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  always  go  through  the  illustrated  articles.  The  race  be- 
tween Harper's  and  the  Century  is  so  close,  and  it  seems  to 
be  human  nature  to  take  interest  in  a  race  of  any  kind.  How 
well  George  Cable  has  named  his  article  on  New  Orleans — 
"  The  Great  South  Gate."  Poor  old  gate  !  It  isn't  much 
used,  and  there's  always  something  sad  about  a  gate  that 
doesn't  swing  often  to  let  any  one  out  or  in. 

"  H.  H."  has  made  the  old  Santa  Barbara  Mission  a  very 
poetical  place,  and  the  illustrations  of  her  article  are  beauti- 
ful. Perhaps  it  is  poetical,  but  we  Califomians  never  realize 
that  we  are  living  in  poetry  till  some  one  comes  from  the 
East  and  finds  it  out  for  us. 

As  for  magazine  poetry,  I  think  it  is  always  downright 
funny.  I  have  been  wondering  ever  since  I  read  it  if  the 
man  who  wrote  it  got  paid  for  this  "  poem  "  : 


poked  upon  as  a  Musical  Patron.  As  it  is  his  weakness  to 
like  to  be  regarded  in  that  light,  he  always  buys  tickets;  and 
as  it  would  bore  him  frightfully  to  go  himself,  he  likes  to  be 
represented  to  the  musical  world  by  his  family." 

Here  have  I  been  for  two  winters  advertising  papa  as  a 
man  of  musical  taste,  and  he  won't  allow  the  piano  to  be 
opened  when  he  is  in  the  house  !  I  shall  give  him  a  sere- 
nade this  evening. 

"  I  wonder  if  any  one  at  all  ever  goes  to  enjoy  the  music," 
I  said,  wonderingly. 

"  No  one  but  the  performers,"  answered  mamma.  "  No 
one  ever  does  truly  enjoy  music  but  the  performers." 

Flossie  and  I  had  quite  a  consultation  over  this  view  of 
it,  and  we  believe  mamma  is  half  right. 

We  have  been  watching  the  audience  making  themselves 
miserable  a  long  time.  We  want  to  see  some  one  enjoy 
it,  so  the  next  time  we  go  to  a  concert  we  are  going  to 
watch  the  performers. 

*** 

Flossie  and  I  met  the  lovely  Mrs.  Z.  the  other  day.  We've 
been  just  dying  to  know  her  for  ages,  for  we  dote  on  celebri- 
ties, both  of  us. 

Of  course,  she's  only  a  local  celebrity,  but  I  am  always 
curious  to  meet  such  people  and  find  out  what  their  charm  is. 
She  looks  really  severe  and  haughty,  but  every  one  says  she 
is  just  too  sweet  and  lovely  to  talk  to,  and  awfully  bright. 

I  never  know  what  to  say  to  bright  people.  I  asked  Flos- 
sie what  she  though  t  we  had  better  converse  about,  but  Flos- 
sie said,  as  she  always  does,  that  she  would  trust  to  luck. 
She  always  comes  out  all  right  in  that  trust,  but  even  Flossie 
was  abashed  when  we  were  introduced. 

We  were  both  a  little  stunned  at  first,  and  we  waited  for 
her  wonderful  learning  to  pour  from  her  lips.  But  it  didn't 
come.  She  just  talked  along  as  comfortably  as  any  one  of 
us  girls,  and  when  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye  I  could 
have  kissed  her,  only  I  didn't  quite  dare. 

"  Well,  girls,"  papa  said,  "  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

We  went  into  perfect  raptures,  but  we  didn't  know  why. 
She  was  just  as  simple  as  she  could  be,  and  no  one  in  the 
world  would  ever  have  suspected  that  she  knew  more  than 
common  mortals. 

"Did  she  happen  to  mention,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion," asked  papa,  "that  you  had  a  very  nice  set  of  teeth, 
Fulana,  and  that  the  curve  of  Flossie's  eyebrow  would  justify 
a  man  in  writing  a  sonnet  to  it,  or  words  to  that  effect  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  papa ;  but  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"Simply,  my  dear,  because  I  know  the  best  points  in  both 
of  you,  and  that  Mrs.  Z.  has  a  magical  knowledge  of  every 
one's  small  vanities.  She  is  a  sweet,  bright  woman,  but  if 
you  wish  to  know  the  entire  secret  of  her  wonderful  popular- 
ity, it  is  delicately  flavored,  delicately  conveyed  taffy." 


That's  all 


To  a  Hyacinth  plucked  for  Decoration  Day. 
"O  Flower,  plucked  before  the  dew 
Could  wet  thy  thirsty  petals  blue, 
Grieve  not— a  dearer  dew  for  thee 
Shall  be  the  tears  of  memory." 


As  for  the  short  stories  there  was  only  one  worth  reading 
— "  Split  Zephyr."  I  know  the  man  who  wrote  it  only 
named  it  that  because  the  word  struck  him,  for  it  doesn't 
mean  anything.  It  suggests  girls  and  fancy-work,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  couldn't  tell  at  first  why  the  story 
vaguely  and  irrelevantly  reminded  me  of  Lawrence  Barrett's 
pet  plays.     But  I  discovered  at  last  : 

There  isn't  a  woman  in  it. 


We  went  to  the  Clark  concert  the  other  night  We  always 
do  go  to  the  Piatt's  Hall  concerts,  which  are  always  as  much 
alike  as  two  peas.  The  same  people  always  in  about  the 
same  location,  very  much  the  same  order  on  the  programme, 
the  same  light  applause  after  every  number,  apparently  the 
same  baskets  of  flowers,  and  certainly— ah,  yes— the  same 
smell  in  the  air. 

I  always  wonder  what  the  people  go  for.  They  never  en- 
joy themselves. 

Of  course,  Flossie  and  I  don't  pretend  to  listen  to  the 
music,  except  the  very  lightest  songs.  It  is  all  miles  and 
miles  above  our  heads.  But  then  the  others  don't  listen 
either.  I  am  sure  Marietta  Jones,  who  plays  classical  mu- 
sic with  the  greatest  precision,  never  even  turned  her  head 
to  the  stage  when  poor  little  Landsberger  brought  out  the 
dew  of  agony  with  those  terrific  variations.  As  for  Mrs.  R., 
who  never  misses  a  concert,  she  claims  to  have  the  keenest 
taste  for  music,  but  we  spent  the  evening  with  her  last  week, 
and  I  must  say  she  led  with  great  spirit,  and  we  all  joined 
in  the  choruses  of  "McNally's  Row  of  Flats"  and  "  In  the 
Morning  by  the  Bright  Light." 

The  funniest  thing  about  these  concerts  is  that  I  never 
want  to  go,  and  I  always  find  myself  there. 

I  concluded  to  ask  mamma.  She  always  knows  the  why 
of  everything  that  I  can't  find  out  myself.  She  laughed,  but 
she  told  me  the  truth. 

"  I  send  you  there,  Fulana,"  she  said,  "  because  I  like  to 
have  you  seen  among  nice  people  and  identified  with  them. 
A  concert  audience,  as  you  must  have  remarked,  is  always  of 
good  quality.  I  prefer  it  to  the  theatre  for  you,  because  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  an  amusement  which,  if  it  have  any 
effect  upon  you  at  all,  is  elevating.  Your  father  sends  you 
because,  by  some  ironical  chance,  though  he  does  not  know 
'Yankee   Doodle'  from   the  'Damnation  of  Faust,'  he  is 


Papa,  who  has  an  idea  that  he  is  carrying  on  my  educa- 
tion, ever  since  I  left  school,  in  a  kind  of  a  broad,  general 
way,  pounces  upon  me  occasionally  with  a  set  of  absurdities 
which  he  calls  practical  questions. 

"  Fulana,"  he  said,  suddenly,  the  other  morning,  as  he 
laid  down  the  newspaper,  "what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
left  penniless  and  alone  in  the  world?" 

"I  should  earn  my  own  living,"  I  returned  promptly,  and 
feeling  quite  convinced  that  my  answer  was  a  poser, 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  benignantly,  "  you  remind  me 
irresistibly  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Of  course,  you  would  earn 
it,  but  how?" 

I  must  confess  I  did  not  know  just  which  way  to  turn.  I 
can  make  a  bed,  and  I  can  take  care  of  a  baby,  and  I  once 
learned  to  make  an  omelette,  but  every  one  can  do  those 
things.  Besides,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  either  a  nurse,  or  a 
chambermaid,  or  a  cook,  and  I  know  that  papa  meant  to 
say,  "  In  what  lady-like  manner  would  you  win  a  livelihood?" 
There  is  field  enough  for  women  everywhere ;  it  is  the  ladies 
who  are  looking  about  for  something  to  do  in  which  they 
will  not  lose  caste. 

Of  course,  I  have  read  all  the  impracticable  suggestions 
of  those  ladies  who  write  books  for  such  people,  for  I  am  an 
omnivorous  reader.  The. funny  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  never  help  any  one  out.  They  are  lectures  to  the  lucky 
ones,  telling  them  not  to  look  down  upon  the  unlucky  ones. 

I  saw  something  the  other  day  about  women  studying  ar- 
chitecture, and  I  thought  that  would  be  rather  a  good  idea 
to  spring  upon  papa.  But  I  suddenly  thought  of  Helen  in 
Howells's  new  story  of  "  A  Woman's  Reason."  I  had  left 
her  last  month  very  sore  of  heart  over  the  rejection  of  her 
decorated  jars.  That  scheme  had  failed  ;  but  I  knew  How- 
ells  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  resource,  and  I  felt  quite  sure 
he  would  set  her  up  in  some  nice  aristocratic  business  in  the 
June  number.  It  came  in  that  very  afternoon,  and  I  looked 
Helen  up  immediately.  She  was  dead-broke,  and  had 
touched  her  principal.  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  terrible  thing  to  do.  What  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  not  had  any  principal,  the  novelist  does 
not  say.  He  leaves  her  engaged.  Her  lover  is  wrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  the  money  will  hold  out  long 
enough  to  pay  her  expenses  and  buy  her  trousseau  when  he 
comes  home.  All  the  same,  the  story  did  not  help  me  to  my 
answer.  So  when  papa  repeated  his  question  at  dinner-time 
more  plainly,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  answer  but  the 
truth. 

"  Papa,"  I  said,  "  there  is  but  one  thing  the  world  allows 
a  lady  to  do  to  earn  her  living  without  losing  caste." 
"  And  what  is  that,  Fulana  ? " 
"  To  marry  a  man."  Fulana. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

-We  do  not  desire  reprint  matter. "  Bavardin  " 

sorry.     Better  not  use  the  mail. 


J.  H.  L 
-MS.  received  too  late 


M.  de  Lesseps  is  fond  of  his  own  joke.    Speaking  recently 
before  the  French  Topographical  Society,  he  mentioned  a 
scientific  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  superficies  of  the 
moon  and  of  Russia  are  the  same.     "  I  remember,"  he  con- 
tinued, "stating  this  coincidence  in  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  embassadors  at  the  house  of  M.  Thie: 
Russian  Minister  said  nothing  ;  but  Lord  Lyons  re' 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  found  a  greate 
between  the  two  ;  for,  while  the  size  of  the  mo 
the  same,  that  of  Russia  went  on  increasing  daii 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOULD'S    GOLD. 


'Flaneur"  says  it  is  Not  Sufficient  to  Win  Him  a  Position  In  Society. 


Jay  Gould  has  made  his  de"but  in  the  social  world.  He  is 
as  great  a  failure  socially  as  he  has  been  a  success  finan- 
cially. He  reminds  me  of  the  cast-iron  heroes  of  the  French 
romances,  who  are  successful  in  gaining  wealth,  but  invar  - 
ably  slip  up  at  the  edge  of  the  social  world.  Gould's  life  has 
always  been  remarkable.  His  last  experience  caps  an  event- 
ful career.  The  coolness  with  which  he  has  been  received 
at  every  step  toward  social  position  is  startling.  One  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  an  operator  who  had  built  more 
railroads  than  any  other  man  on  earth,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  bordering  on  a  hundred  millions  in  a  few  years,  who 
is  a  classical  scholar,  and  of  refined  manners,  might  easily 
get  into  society  in  New  York.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  among  our  most  exclusive  people  are  the  Stuyvesants, 
who  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  were  butchers  ;  the  Bre- 
voorts,  who  were  tinsmiths  and  artisans  ;  the  Learys,  who 
made  hats  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Stevenses,  who  are 
descended  from  the  landlord  of  a  down-town  hotel.  Still 
Gould  could  not  get  in  among  these  people. 

The  first  black*eye  he  received  was  when  he  attempted  to 
join  the  Union  Club.  His  name  would  not  even  be  received 
by  the  nomination  committee.  Again,  he  talked  of  joining 
the  St.  Nicholas,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  this  direction,  and 
gave  it  up.  Then  his  son  had  his  name  put  in  for  member- 
ship of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  and  was  heartily  black- 
balled. These  slights  were  very  galling  to  Mr.  Gould,  and 
when  he  finished  his  magnificent  new  steam  yacht  he  care- 
fully sounded  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  be- 
fore allowing  his  name  to  be  presented.  At  the  first  sounding 
he  struck  a  reef  of  appalling  dimensions.  It  was  apparent 
to  him  that  he  would  be  black-balled  out  of  his  very  existence 
if  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  come  up  for  election.  There- 
fore he  went  up  and  joined  the  fourth-rate  Larchmont  Club. 
Even  here  his  election  was  not  unanimous,  and  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  get  in.     Still  he  was  not  discouraged. 

The  facts  were  not  made  public,  and  so  Gould  and  his 
broker  and  friend,  Washington  E.  Conner,  went  up  to  Bos- 
ton to  join  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club.  This  is  an  extremely 
exclusive  organization.  On  Wednesday  both  Gould  and 
Conner  were  black-balled,  and,  after  making  every  effort  to 
keep  their  rejection  secret,  they  came  back  to  New  York. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  are  the  Earl 
of  Dufierin,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Asbury,  the  great  Eng- 
lish yachtsman,  and  every  yachtsman  of  note  in  America. 
It  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Jay  Gould  was  very  anxious  to  get  in.  His  son  had 
been  elected  at  a  previous  meeting.  Jay  was  black-balled. 
As  soon  as  George  heard  of  the  black  eye  given  his  father, 
he  promptly  withdrew  out  of  respect  for  his  famous  parent. 
When  Gould  had  been  defeated  in  any  one  move  in  the 
stock  market,  it  was  always  his  scheme  to  start  off  boldly 
and  begin  an  opposition  of  his  own.  So  he  secured  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  of  the  American  Yacht  Club,  which 
was  duly  founded  by  himself  and  Washington  E.  Conner, 
and  "  organized  for  the  encouragement  of  steam  yachting." 
Gould  and  Conner  can  not  be  black-balled  here,  because 
they  are  charter  members,  and  have  the  privilege  of  black- 
balling other  men.  As  a  yachtsman  Gould  is  a  lamentable 
failure.  He  has  been  rejected  by  two  clubs,  and  has  crawled 
into  one  that  is  only  fourth-rate.  Now  he  has  started  a  sep- 
arate organization  of  his  own,  which,  of  course,  is  bound  to 
prove  a  failure.  No  self-respecting  yachtsman  will  enroll 
himself  in  a  club  whose  commodore  has  been  rejected  by 
other  influential  and  respectable  organizations.  All  steam 
yachts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  owned  by  very  wealthy 
men,  and  no  wealthy  man  considers  himself  fixed  as  a  yachts 
man  unless  he  belongs  to  half  a  dozen  clubs.  Each  of  the 
steam  yachts,  Sport,  Stranger,  Skylark,  Rival,  Theresa,  etc., 
belongs  to  seven  or  eight  clubs. 

Further  about  Gould :  I  am  told,  on  excellent  authority  (au- 
thority so  very  good  that  if  I  were  to  mention  it,  it  would 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  information  is  true), 
that  Gould  is  still  the  owner  of  the  World.  All  the  bluster 
about  his  selling  it  to  Joe  Pulitzer,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  all  of  Pulitzer's  ravings  and  rantings  about 
the  independence  of  the  press,  and  what  he  proposes  to  do 
to  suppress  monopoly,  are,  I  am  told,  simply  a  part  of  the 
general  plan.  Pulitzer  claims  that  he  gave  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  paper.  Where  did  he  get  the  mon- 
ey ?  Ten  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  man  ;  even  now  he  is  not 
a  very  wealthy  man,  and  his  sole  property  is  the  St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch.  Could  his  profits  from  this  paper  have  ena- 
bled him  to  buy  the  World?  Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Gould  "slopped  over"  in  his  interviews  concerning  the 
sale  of  the  World.  He  said,  for  instance  :  "I  met  Colonel 
Tom  Scott  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1S79,  and  he  asked  me 
to  take  the  World  off  his  hands  as  a  personal  favor.  He  was 
broken  up,  financially,  physically,  and  mentally.  I  took  it 
against  my  will,  but  1  soon  discovered  that  I  did  not  want  it. 
AH  my  other  properties  wefe  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment, the  growth,  the  glory,  and  the  progress  of  this  country. 
They  were  all  doing  public  good.  Take  my  railroads  in 
Mexico,  my  Southwestern  system,  my  telegraph  and  ele- 
vated-railroad systems — they  represent  civilization,  progress, 
and  enterprise  ;  but  the  World  represents  nothing,  I  saw 
an  apprehension  in  the  public  mind  that  the  paper  imperiled 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  When  I  perceived  the  popular 
distrust,  I  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people.  I  gave  up  the 
World?  This  is  a  beautiful  speech."  Does  "anybody  believe 
it  ?  Did  Gould  ever  i;  slop  over  "  in  this  style  in  any  of  his 
other  sales  ?  Is  the  whole  plan  of  selling  the  World  another 
one  of  Gould's  abnormally  shrewd  schemes  ?  The  paper,  by 
way,  is  already  introducing  what  is  called  "  Western  journal- 
ism" into  New  York.  It  has  begun  by  making  fun  of  the 
Coaching  Club,  calling  the  responsible  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose it,  "  cockney  apes,"  and  by  dignifying  the  society  women 
of  New  York  as  "  new  specimens  at  the  museum." 

A  man  who  is  not  a  bosom  friend  of  Gould  bids  fair  to 

return  to  the  Golden  Gate.     You  may  have  heard  of  him. 

His  name  is  James  R.— otherwise  known  as  Jim— Keene. 

You  may  remember  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Keene  left  the 

y  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  and  came  eastward  in  a  gorgeous 

'  o:  his  own.     He  got  out  of  the  car  here  in  New  York,  so 

r-tory  goes,  and  announced  confidently  he  had  come  to 


break  Gould  up.  The  news  was  at  once  carried  to  Gould,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  gorgeous  palace-car.  Where- 
upon a  sad  and  pathetic  glimmer  appeared  in  Jay's  right  eye, 
and  he  said  :  "  I  will  send  him  back  to  San  Francisco,  ten 
years  from  now,  in  a  freight  car,  poor  man."  Since  that  time 
everybody  has  forgotten  Gould's  threat  until  recently,  when 
the  rumors  began  to  get  around  about  Keene's  bad  plight.  It 
has  been  said  by  Wall  Street  men  for  some  months  that  the 
millionaire  horse-owner  is  in  a  tight  box.  He  has  been  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  market  for  a  long  while,  and  his  losses 
have  been  simply  stupendous.  When  he  sold  a  cattle  pict- 
ure, by  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which 
cost  him  twenty-four  thousand,  who  was  the  purchaser  ? 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  no  one  else  than 
Jay  Gould  himself.  At  least,  Mr.  Keene  did  not  deny  that 
Gould  is  the  man  when  he  was  cornered.  Keene  says  that 
he  expects  a  terrific  crash  in  the  stock  market,  and  does  not 
care  to  wait  for  it.  He  is  going  to  Europe  to  recuperate 
while  the  market  convulses  without  him. 

By  the  way,  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  all  these  millionaires 
significant?  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  and  Keene  were  the  three 
great  men  on  the  street.  Every  one  of  them,  within  three 
months,  has  either  been  frozen  out,  or  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  to  get  out.  Hence  they  all  deserted  the 
ship.  Is  there  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  panic  of  1S73  ?  I 
do  not  understand  that  Wall  Street  men  are  nervous.  I 
have  always  heard  and  believed  that  Gould  is  as  shrewd  a 
man  as  ever  manipulated  stocks.  I  believe  it  still.  Is  his 
withdrawal  from  the  street  the  shrewdest  move  of  his  life  ? 

The  absurdity  of  the  protests  of  the  workingmen  against 
the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  on  the  twenty-fourth 
instant  has  undoubtedly  been  heard  of  in  San  Fiancisco. 
We  have  experienced  nothing  else  here  in  New  York  but 
outcries,  protests,  and  objections.  The  Brooklyn  bridge  trus- 
tees have  sensibly  refused  to  alter  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  bridge  because  it  coincided  with  the  birthday  of  the 
Queen.  Luckily,  bloodshed  has  been  prevented,  but  it  was 
only  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  trustees  over  their  sig- 
natures that  they  had  no  idea  of  treating  the  Irish  with  dis- 
respect, and  that  they  never  thought  of  the  Queen  when  they 
named  the  twenty-fourth  instant.  Delegations  have  con- 
stantly waited  upon  the  mayors  of  the  two  cities  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  bridge,  from  the  chief  engineer 
down.  The  papers  have  been  besieged  by  workingmen, 
and  letters  have  poured  in  by  thousands  ;  threats  of  blowing 
up  the  bridge  by  dynamite  have  been  indulged  in,  and  the 
most  silly  and  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  has  existed  for  some 
time.  Nearly  every  day  some  of  the  various  labor  organiza- 
tions around  New  York  pass  rules  and  regulations  urging  a 
change  of  date.  Several  of  the  penny  papers  in  the  city, 
from  politic  reasons,  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ingmen, but  I  am  afraid  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  bridge  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  on  no 
other  day. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  next  Loan  Exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  represent  the  veiy  best  of  the 
art  treasures  in  New  York.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  value  of  the  various  picture-galleries  here, 
and  the  general  idea  is  that  the  private  collections  of  some 
of  our  more  eminent  men  are  extensive  and  costly.  Few 
people,  however,  know  the  actual  value  of  many  of  the  gal- 
leries in  New  York.  A  table  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  private 
art- galleries.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  leads  with  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  million  dollars ;  Mrs.  A,  T.  Stewart's  collection 
is  valued  at  $500,000  ;  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts's  at  $300,- 
000;  Mr.  Belmont's  at  $350,000;  Mr.  Rockefeller's  at  $300,- 
000  ;  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills's  at  $300,000  ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt's  at  $300,000  ;  Mrs.  Aster's  at  $200,000 ;  Jay  Gould's  at 
$250,000,  and  so  on,  making  a  total  of  $6,500,000  for  the  pict- 
ures in  the  private  galleries  of  twenty-two  prominent  New 
Yorkers.  If  the  best  pictures  of  all  of  these  collections  could 
be  brought  together  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  they 
would  form  an  exhibition  unrivaled  in  the  world. 

The  theory  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  has  been  that 
any  eminent  author  could  write  a  play.  They  tried  it  first 
with  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  the  result  was 
"  Esmeralda."  It  enjoyed  a  long  and  profitable  run.  They 
ordered  another  play  from  Mrs.  Burnett,  which  is  at  present 
on  the  stocks.  Every  time  the  management  examine  it,  it 
proves  unsatisfactory.  After  that,  they  ordered  a  play  from 
Mr.  James,  and  it  was  so  utterly  bad  that  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  utilize  it.  Then  they  approached  Charles  Reade, 
but  without  any  success,  and  lately  have  offered  a  commis- 
sion to  George  W.  Cable,  the  author  of  "  Grandissimus," 
"  Creole  Days,"  etc.,  but,  in  his  answer,  Mr.  Cable  states  that 
he  has  never  been  inside  of  a  theatre  in  his  life  on  account 
of  his  religious  scruples.  This  did  not  daunt  the  Madison 
Square,  however.  They  insisted  upon  his  writing  a  play, 
and  I  am  told  he  will  undertake  it  very  shortly.  The  the- 
ory of  manager  Dan.  Frohman  is  that  his  play  ought  to 
create  a  sensation.  He  is  a  man  of  great  literary  attain- 
ments, and  of  keen  dramatic  instinct.  If  he  writes  a  play  it 
will  probably  be  remarkable  in  one  way  or  another.  It  may 
not  be  fit  for  the  stage  at  first  reading,  but  it  can  be  boiled 
down  by  Belasco,  or  some  other  of  the  tinkers  of  dramatic 
art  who  flourish  under  the  protection  of  the  theatres,  and  so 
may  be  made  presentable.  It  would  certainly  be  an  enor- 
mous advertisement  to  have  a  play  written  by  a  man  who 
had  never  entered  a  theatre  in  his  life. 

Mr.  George  Travenor  is  a  tenor  who  recently  came  over 
here  to  take  the  United  States  by  storm,  and  fell  off  the 
gang-plank  of  the  steamer  on  his  arrival,  and  dislocated  his 
aim.  When  he  got  well  he  made  his  de'but  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  "  Iolanthe."  As  he  walked  over  the  bridge  for 
his  initial  song,  the  bridge  gave  way  and  he  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  dislocated  his  ankle.  He  was  laid  up  for  some  weeks, 
after  which  he  went  to  Toronto  to  play  in  "Fra  Diavolo." 
While  there  a  super  shot  him  in  the  left  eye.  When  his  eye 
got  well  he  returned  to  New  York.  This  was  three  days 
ago,  and  he  began  to  think  that  fate  had  smiled  upon  him 
again,  when  a  tailor's  sign  fell  from  the  third  story  of  a  shop 
on  Broadway,  struck  him  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
knocked  him  senseless  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  into  an 
adjoining  store  and  is  now  under  medical  treatment.  It 
seems  to  be  cold  for  Travenor  in  America.  He  says  the  fates 
are  against  him,  and  he  will  not  sing  another  note  until  he 
gets  back  to  England.  FLANEUR 

New  YORK,  May  22,  1SS3. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  delightful  series  of  papers  by  George  P.  Lathrop,  entkled 
"Spanish  Vistas,"  which  recently  appeared  in  Harper's  Monthly,  have 
now  been  published  in  book  form.  The  beautiful  illustrations  by  Rein- 
hart  which  accompanied  the  articles  now  appear  in  a  lasting  and  more 
fitting  form.  Mr.  Lothrop's  descriptions  are  quiet  and  pleasing  in 
style,  and  he  seems  to  have  preferred  accuracy  to  fine  writing.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Macmillan  for  May  opens  with  the  continuation  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"The  Wizard's  Son."  "Unwritten  History"  is  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Huxley  ;  jaraes  Bryce  is  the  author  of  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  late  John 

Richard  Green. The  Victorian  Review  for  April  opens  with  an 

interesting  article  on  "The  Mullee  Country,"  by  John  Wisker  ;  "  God 
and  the  Bayadere  "  is  by  Edwin  Exon  ;  other  papers  on  "  Local  Op- 
tion," by  John  Vole  ;  "Gold  and  Its  Treatment,"  by  W.  H.  Dick,  and 

The  Browning  Society,"  by  E.  C.  Gonner.  Published  at  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


"  The  Poems  of  Bryant,"  in  two  volumes,  comprise  the  second  part 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet  which  Parke  Godwin  has  recently  pre- 
pared. It  may  be  called  an  edition  de  luxe,  with  the  thick,  large-sized 
paper,  wide  margins,  and  clear,  black  type.  What  Wordsworth  was  to 
England  Bryant  was  to  America,  and  if  a  truer  sense  and  compre- 
hension of  freedom  pervades  the  work  of  the  American  poet,  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  surroundings  of  country  and  government.  Bryant 
was  exceedingly  careful  in  his  verse- writing.  He  polished  and  refined 
his  lines  until  the  original  form  was  materially  altered.  Mr.  Godwin's 
notes  are  thorough,  and  give  all  the  various  changes  which  Bryant 
made  in  different  editions  of  his  poems.  The  comparison,  for  instance, 
of  the  successive  version  of  the  famous  "  Thanatopsis"  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  reader.  The  two  volumes  which  follow  the  poRms  will 
contain  Mr.  Bryant's  orations  and  addresses,  and  his  notes  made  in  for- 
eign travel.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


"  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,"  by  S.  C.  Hall,  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  than  any  autobiography  which  has  been  published  for  some 
time.  With  the  experience  of  nearly  seventy  years  spent  in  the  society 
of  the  literary  and  art  world  of  England  and  France,  Mr.  Hall's 
reminiscences  are  fraught  with  the  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  the  most 
famous  writers  of  this  century.  The  work  which  he  accomplished  for 
art  is  incalculable.  At  the  period  when  he  started  the  Art  "Journal  the 
artistic  taste  of  England  was  deplorably  bad.  Decoration  was  poorly 
copied  from  French  models  ;  artists  struggled  on  with  beggarly  re- 
muneration, and  a  man  like  Haydon  could  starve  in  a  garret.  Every- 
thing frowned  on  so  mad  an  enterprise  as  a  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  painting  and  sculpture.  However,  Mr.  Hall  undertook  the 
task  and  carried  it  on  for  forty  years  in  the  flood  tide  of  success.  The 
Art  Journal  practically  effected  a  renaissance  in  the  art  demand.  Not 
the  least  interesting  in  this  volume  are  the  memories  of  the  author's  tal- 
ented wife.  Published  by  D.  Apoleton  &  Co.;  for  sale  by  James  T. 
White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


There  is  a  German  barber  near  the  Cooper  Institute,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  1  have  settled  that  question.  Julian  E.  Ralph, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  going  to  be  a  Brooklyn  man  after  the  first  of  May, 
discovered  the  Teutonic  philosopher  on  the  hottest  day  last  year,  and 
printed  in  the  Sun  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  weather.  For  four 
weeks  Ralph  paid  the  barber  fifteen  cents  for  his  shave,  and  came  away 
each  lime  with  five  dollars'  worth  of  the  barber's  spontaneous  wisdom 
and  nonsense.  The  barber  grew  reticent  because  everybody  asked  him 
about  "  the  monkey  barber  by  the  next  chair,"  which,  by  the  way,  was 
original  with  the  barber  and  not  with  Ralph,  and  since  then  the  appre- 
ciative reporter  has  kept  away  and  invented  a  German  barber  of  his 
own.  Ralph  has  caught  that  dreadful  complaint,  the  author's  fever, 
which  has  blasted  so  many  young  lives,  and  got  his  sketches  out  in  an 
attractive  little  twenty-five-cent  book  through  the  New  York  News 
Company,  the  same  which  met  with  such  success  in  handling  the 
"  Spoopendyke  Papers."  About  five  thousand  "German  Barbers  "  are 
lurking  in  the  news-stands,  and  Ralph's  fever  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  most  eminent  Nineteenth  Ward  physicians. 


Miscellany:  "M.  Bentzon,"  known  as  a  clever  French  crit  c,  con- 
tributes to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  paper  on  Mr.  Henry  James, 
in  which  she  says  that  of  all  the  writers  of  his  country  he  is  the  one 
whose  works  least  provoke  to  laughter.  His  strokes  of  humor,  she  de- 
clares, are  rare,  and  his  sarcasm  is  somewhat  sober. The  London 

World  speaks  of  Mr.  Froude  as  the  greatest  master  of  English  now 
living,  and  the  stormiest  petrel  of  literature  ever  known  It  compares 
his  work  on  the  Carlyles  with  Swift's  "Gulliver"  and  "Yahoos."  Mr. 
Froude,  the  London  Standard  thinks,  "will  surely  be  remembered 
as  the  most  unlucky,  the  most  injudicious,  the  most  irresponsible  of 

book-makers." Mr.    Wilkie   Collins   declares   that   English   and 

American  readers  of  novels,  as  a  rule,  prefer  character  and  humor  to 

the  other  qualities  of  which  a  novel-writer  may  avail  himself. Mr. 

Howells  and  his  family  are  now  in  Venice.  The  rush  and  interruptions 
of  society  in  Florence  fairly  drove  the  author  out  of  the  city — he  could 
not  get  a  moment  to  himself.  He  will  stay  in  Venice  through  this 
month  and  perhaps  longer.  He  is  writing  some  Tuscan  articles,  which 
are  to  be  delicately  illustrated  by  etchings  made  by  an  accomplished 
young  artist  who  is  with  him. 

Announcements  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  of  London,  have  published  the 
only  complete  translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Evangeliste."  It 
appears  under  the  name  of  "  Port  Salvation."    The  translation  is  made 

by  Mr.  C.  H.  Meltzer,  an  American  gentleman  residing  in  Paris. 

Victor  Hugo  promised  not  long  ago  that  the  concluding  volume  of  his 
"Legende  des  Siecles "  would  shortly  appear,  "unless  the  author 
should  end  before  the  book."  In  accordance  with  this  promise  the  vol- 
ume will  be  published  about  the  middle  of  next  month. Mr.  Ma- 
rion Crawford's  new  novel,  "A  Roman  Singer,"  will  not  make  its  first 
appearance  in  the  July  Atlantic,  as  was  anticipated.  The  editor  has 
not  yet  received  the  first  installment,  and  has  had  no  explanation  from 

ihe  author,  who  is  now  in   Rome, Roberts  Brothers  will  publish 

"  Treasure  Island,"  a  boys'  story,  which  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
the  author  of  "  The  New  Arabian  Nights,"  has  been  writing  at  Hyeres. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  by  the  way,  has  long  been  an  invalid,  and  is  forced  to 

winter  in  Southern  France. "An   A.verage  Man"  is  the  title  of 

the  new  novel  which  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  the  author  of  "The  Frivolous 
Girl,"  is  about  to  give  to  the  world — first  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine 

and  then  in  book  form. The  'scene  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Mr. 

G.  P.  Lathrop's  new  story  is  laid  in  the  Casino  at  Newport.     The  story 

deals  with  fashionable  life  at  that  prettiest  of  summer  chies. Miss 

Noble,  the  author  of  "The  Reverend  Idol,"  is  hard  at  work  upon  her 

new  book,  which  deals  partly  with  Washington  life. Mr.  Philip 

Bourke  Marston  has  lately  sent  to  this  country  a  ballad  which,  it  is  ru- 
mored, is  one  of  the  great  ballads  of  the  ceBtury.  It  is  to  be  published 
in  the  Youth's  Companion  —which  is,  by  the  way,  quietly  printing  some 

exceedingly  gcod  literature. The  author  of  the  forthcoming  novel, 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,"  is  said  to  be  a  "  person  of  quality  "  in  Bos- 
ton. The  story  turns  upon  an  extraordinary  physiological  phenome- 
non, a  freak  of  heredity. The  forthcoming  novel,   "The  Priest 

and  the  Man,"  which  is  mentioned  as  "a  modern  adaptation  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,"  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  a  near  relative  of  the  Rev.  Heber  Newton. In  the 

new  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  "Modern  Painters,"  Mr,  Ruskin 
has  made  a  series  of  foot-notes  of  an  extraordinary  character.  What- 
ever hard  measure  he  has  given  to  others  in  the  way  of  criticism,  he  has 
in  these  notes  given  much  harder  measure  to  himself.  "  Pure  nonsense" 
is  the  mildest  term  he  applies  to  his  work  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  use  such 
expressions  as  "offensively  aggressive,"  "heedlessly  and  iusolently 
written,"  a  "piece  of  pious  insolence,"  "extremely  pedantic  and  tire- 
some," "  uublushingest  assumption."  Mr.  Ruskin's  only  grievance  is 
that  others  will  not  see  him  as  he  sees  himseli,  and  he  "can  not  but 
wonder  more  and  more  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  public  in  calling  those 
early  books  my  best  writing." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


'THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES.' 


The  Social  Condition  of  England  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Century. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  makes  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  :  The  first  section  of  the  reminiscences  is 
devoted  to  a  theme  upon  which  numberless  writers  of  me- 
moirs have  descanted  without  wearying — the  "good  old 
times  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when,  as  yet,  gas, 
steam,  electricity,  and  humanity  were  not.  The  tinder-box 
and  the  tallow-candle  were  household  gods  ;  extinguishers 
for  the  use  of  the  link-boys  who  lighted  pedestrians  home  at 
night  were  fastened  to  house-railings  ;  the  oil-lamps  in  the 
streets  only  made  the  darkness  visible,  and  such  men  as 
Scott  were  making  public  speeches  against  gas-lighting. 
The  king's  lieges  traveled  in  mail-coaches,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  armed  guards,  and  a  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour  was 
not  considered  slow.  Turnpike  gates  barricaded  the  roads 
at  short  distances,  and  though  the  highwayman,  Mr.  Hall 
says,  had  gone  out,  footpads  still  flourished,  so  that  the  en- 
terprising proprietor  of  a  Hampstead  tea-garden  was  fain  to 
advertise  that  the  road  was  patrolled  nightly  by  his  own 
"  eight  stout  fellows  armed  with  bludgeons  "  for  the  exclusive 
protection  of  his  patrons.  London  had  not  yet  entered  seri- 
ously upon  its  work  of  swallowing  England  j  there  was  a 
turnpike-gate  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  Mulready  could  sketch  a 
gravel-pit  in  Russell  Squaretand  blackberries  were  gathered 
along  the  rural  lane  where  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
now  stands.  Envelopes  were  not,  and  wafers  were  not  used 
unless  when  writing  to  a  tradesman  or  an  inferior.  Postage 
cost  anywhere  from  a  shilling  to  half  a  crown,  but  then  every 
one  begged  franks  or  smuggled  his  letters  by  carriers  or 
friends.  Newspapers  cost  sevenpence  each,  but  there  was 
not  much  profit  on  them  even  at  that  price,  since  the  tax  on 
every  paper  was  fourpence,  with  no  deduction  for  copies  un- 
sold or  returned,  and  the  duty  on  advertisements  was  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.  The  only  use  known  for  India- 
rubber  was  the  erasure  of  pencil-marks ;  no  one  had  yet 
been  so  visionary  as  to  advertise  ice  for  sale  ;  elections  were 
literally  "  fought  out "  by  bands  of  hired  roughs  ;  slavery  had 
but  recently  been  abolished ;  prize-fighting  was  a  national 
institution,  and  dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  bull-baiting 
were  not  yet  illegal  pastimes. 

Passing  the  Old  Bailey  in  1816  young  Hall  saw  six  men 
and  a  woman  hanging  on  the  same  gallows,  and  no  wonder, 
for  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  offenses 
on  the  statute-book,  and  some  ninety  culprits  were  hanged 
annually,  some  in  chains  to  feed  the  crows  and  fester  slowly 
away.  The  pillory  and  the  stocks  were  still  in  vogue  ;  va- 
grant men  and  women,  naked  to  the  waistj  were  whipped 
"through  the  town"  at-the  cart's  tail,  and  the  ducking-stool 
had  not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion.  Body-snatching  was  a  prof- 
itable calling.  The  bodies  of  suicides  were  buried  at  night, 
at  the  intersection  of  cross-roads,  pinned  down  with  stakes 
driven  through  the  chest  or  bowels.  Dueling  was  all  the 
rage  in  both  islands.  Debtors  rotted  in  the  prisons,  while 
criminals  could  buy  every  luxury  except  liberty ;  lunatics 
were  locked  in  solitary  cells  and  disciplined  with  the  whip. 
Men  of  all  ranks  swore  even  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and 
intemperance  was  scarcely  less  prevalent  than  profanity. 
Smuggling  was  carried  on  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  station  thought  it  no  degradation,  much  less 
a  crime,  to  engage  in  it.  The  hatred  of  France  was  at  its 
worst,  and  Mr.  Hall's  earliest  lesson  from  his  father,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  good  old  school  of  pig-tails  and  hair-powder,  was  : 
"  Be  a  good  boy,  love  your  mother,  and  hate  the  French," 
followed  by  the  practical  counsel,  "  If  you  meet  six  French- 
men, run  away  ;  if  there  are  only  three,  lick  them  ! "  Indeed, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  a  Briton  bold  to  have  come  to  years 
of  maturity,  to  be  of  the  masculine  sex,  or  to  have  been  born 
even,  in  order  to  make  war.  Mr.  Hall's  brother  was  an  offi- 
cer in  his  father's  regiment,  wore  the  uniform  and  drew  pay 
at  eight,  no  discredit  attaching  to  such  an  appointment, 
which  was  one  of  the  colonel's  perquisites,  and  the  familiar 
story  of  the  major  "greetin'  for  his  parritch"  in  the  nursery 
is  capped  by  one  of  a  baby  commissioned  before  its  birth, 
and,  as  it  turned  out  a  girl,  given  a  boy's  name  to  save  the 
appointment.  The  press-gang  roamed  the  streets  at  night, 
often  under  the  command  of  boy  midshipmen,  to  steal  men 
for  the  navy,  or  even  raided  hamlets  remote  from  the  shore. 
Privateers  swarmed  the  seas  on  enterprises  not  materially 
differing  from  piracy. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Hall  gives  of  the  London  periodi- 
cal press  in  his  day  is  by  no  means  a  flattering  one.  A 
pleasing  picture  is  given  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  editor  of 
the  Morning  Post"  whose  "time  was  spent  in  the  green- 
rooms of  theatres,  where  he  was  a  blight,  and  in  taverns, 
where  he  was  a  pest ;  who,  although  an  ordained  clergy- 
man, fought  several  duels,  and  obtained,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whose  evil  habits  he  had  pandered, 
a  lucrative  church  living,  and  subsequently  a  baronetcy." 
Another  very  interesting  section  of  Mr.  Hall's  book  is  that 
in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  Art  Journal,  and  of 
his  crusade  in  behalf  of  good  taste.  In  1S43,  he  tells  us,  no 
manufacturing  establishment  had  an  art  staff  or  an  artist.  If 
a  new  design  was  wanted,  "  bits  "  were  taken  from  old  ones, 
or  one  was  imported  from  the  Continent  and  modified  to  suit 
the  market.  Staffordshire  produced  ugly  pottery  ;  Kidder- 
minster sent  out  carpets  with  designs  of  roses  a  foot  square, 
temples,  and  rock-work  ;  Sheffield  had  made  little  change  in 
its  patterns  for  a  century  ;  Manchester  paid  high  prices  for 
early  pieces  of  French  silk  or  cotton  goods.  The  condition 
of  British  art  was  disheartening.  "  The  greater  artists  of 
the  century  'flourished,' indeed,  but  art  was  to  them,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  only  a  bare  means  of  subsistence." 
Sculpture  was  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition,  and  Mr. 
Hall's  subscribers  used  to  return  the  "statue  plates"  of  the 
Art  Journal  with  protests  against  such  attempts  to  intro- 
duce indecency  into  families.  "  Not  once,  but  many  times," 
says  Mr.  Hall,  "  have  I  been  present  at  a  private  view  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  where,  excepting  portraits  of  men  and 
women,  of  horses  and  dogs,  there  was  not  a  single  picture 
sold  by  any  artist  throughout  the  day,  nor  was  the  price  of 
any  picture  inquired  about.  I  remember  well  the  excitement 
that  was  produced  when  a  buzz  of  astonishment  passed 
through  the  great  room,  '  Lord  Lansdowne  has  bought  Tur- 
ner's picture  for  two  hundred  pounds  !' " 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Two  Poems  by  Austin  Dobson. 
TO  AN  UNSEA WORTHY  SHIP. 
(Hor.  L,  1 4,  J 
Ship,  to  the  roadstead  rolled, 

What  dost  thou?    Oh,  once  more 
Regain  the  port.     Behold  1 

Thy  sides  are  bare  of  oar, 

Thy  tall  mast  wounded  sore 
Of  Africus,  and  see, 

What  shall  thy  spars  restore? — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  1 
What  cable  now  will  hold 

When  all  drag  out  from  shore? 
What  god  canst  thou,  too  bold, 

In  time  of  need  implore? 

Look  !  for  thy  sails  flap  o'er, 
Thy  stiff  shrouds  part  and  flee, 

Fast— fast  thy  seams  outpour — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  I 
What  though  thy  ribs  of  old 

The  pines  of  Pontus  bore? 
Not  now  to  stern  of  gold 

Men  trust,  or  painted  prore. 

Thou,  or  thou  count'st  it  store 
A  toy  of  winds  to  be, 

Shun  thou  the  Cyclads'  roar, — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea ! 
ENVOY. 

Ship  of  the  State,  before 

A  care,  and  now  to  me 
A  hope  in  my  heart's  core — 

Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea !  — Belgravia. 


HOME- BEAUTY. 

"  Mine  be  a  cot,"  for  the  hours  of  play, 
Of  the  kind  that  is  built  by  Miss  Greenaway, 
Where  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  roofs  are  red, 
And  the  birds  are  gay  in  the  blue  o'erhead  ; 
And  the  dear  little  figures,  in  frocks  and  frills, 
Go  roaming  about  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 
And  play  with  the  pups,  and  reprove  the  calves, 
And  do  naught  in  the  world  (but  work)  by  halves, 
From  "  Hunt  the  slipper  "  and  '  *  Riddle-me-ree  " 
To  watching  the  cat  in  the  apple-tree. 
O  Art  of  the  Household  !     Men  may  prate 
Of  their  ways  "intense"  and  Italianate — 
They  may  soar  on  their  wings  of  sense,  and  float 
To  the  au  dela  and  the  dim  remote — 
Till  the  last  sun  sink  in  the  last-lit  West, 
'Tis  the  Art  at  the  Door  that  will  please  the  best ; 
To  the  end  of  Time  'twill  be  still  the  same, 
For  the  Earth  first  laughed  when  the  children  came  1 

— Tht  Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Bridge— A  Fable. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  King  whose  reign 

No  care  disturbed.    The  land  he  ruled,  though  wide, 
Was  sately  bounded  by  a  mountain  chain 

Quite  inaccessible  all  round  one  side ; 
While  round  the  rest  of  his  secure  domain 

A  mighty  river  rolled,  whose  guardian  tide 
Naught  but  the  wind-borne  clouds  and  wild  bird's  wing 
Had  ever  crossed.    This  King  was  a  great  king. 
And,  since  the  monarch  knew  that  he  was  great, 

He,  when  he  saw  his  end  approach,  became 
Thoughtful  how  best  he  might  perpetuate 

In  public  memory,  with  bis  own  great  name, 
The  prosperous  condition  of  the  State. 

Wherefore  he  bade  his  wisest  subjects  frame 
Plans  for  some  monumental  type  sublime 
Of  what  is  stable  in  the  flux  of  time. 
Now,  when  these  plans  were  set  before  the  King, 

And,  having  pondered  and  perused  them  all, 
The  royal  judgment  was  still  wavering 

'Twixt  temples,  and  triumphal  arches  tall, 
Statues,  and  obelisks,  and  everything 

Which  monumental  art  is  pleased  to  call 
Sublime,  symbolic,  grandiose,  severe, 
There  came  into  the  hall  an  engineer. 
Him  the  committee  had  from  competition 

Excluded,  since  no  engineer  can  be 
An  artist,  nor  as  such  claim  recognition 

From  the  aesthetic  confraternity, 
More  than  a  drumstick  can  be  a  musician. 
"Sire,  all  these  monumental  plans,"  said  he, 
'Although  no  doubt  most  thoughtfully  designed, 
Respond  not  to  the  image  in  your  mind. 
Man  is  inconstant     Oft  his  gods  he  changes: 

The  shrines  his  faith  illumes  it  also  parches  : 
Statues  but  serve  to  show  how  time  estranges 

The  real  from  the  ideal.      As  for  arches 
Triumphal,  soon  or  late  the  foe  arranges 

Fresh  banners  round  their  friezes,  when  he  marches 
His  own  invading  legions  through  the  land 
Whose  pride  such  monumental  mockeries  planned. 
But  I  have  realized  the  royal  thought 

In  this  design,  for  which  I  claim  the  prize." 
And  when  the  scroll,  that  engineer  had  brought. 

The  King  spread  open  with  astonished  eyes, 
'  A  bridge  1 "  he  cried.     "Yes,  sire,  a  bridge.     Is  aught 

On  earth  more  fleeting  than   the  wave  that  flies 
From  its  embrace? — more  stable  than  its  viewed 
Reflection,  still  by  every  wave  renewed?" 
'  Rightly  mine  inmost  thought  hast  thou  divined," 

The  monarch  said,  "and  thine  the  prize  shall  be." 
The  bridge  was  builded.     All  were  taxed  to  find 

The  fund  demanded  by  the  King's  decree. 
And,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  royal  mind 

Was  set  at  rest     "For  I  have  found,"  thought  he, 
'  The  type  of  what  is  steadfast  in  the  tide 
Of  endless  change."     In  which  belief  he  died. 
And,  for  a  while,  the  people  of  that  land 

Their  pleasure  took  in  walking  up  and  down 
This  bridge  ;  which,  builded  by  their  purse  and  hand, 

Was  dedicated  to  their  King's  renown. 
But,  by  and  by,  a  more  adventurous  band 

Of  young  pedestrians  were  impelled  to  own 
Such  promenades  their  patience  somewhat  tried ; 
So  they  passed  over  to  the  other  side. 
And,  having  reached  that  other  side  at  last, 

Pleased  with  the  prospects  new  their  progress  found, 
There  they  remained.     The  others  followed  last, 

Until  the  emigration  knew  no  bound. 
And,  the  whole  population  having  passed 

Over  the  bridge,  its  poor  old  native  ground 
Was  quite  deserted ;   and  the  land  became 
A  waste,  with  nothing  left  it  but  a  name. 
Departing  monarchs  who  would  fain  invest 

Their  foresight  in  fit  structures,  like  this  King, 
Although  no  bridge  they  build,  yet  (being  in  quest 

Of  some  contrivance  that  may  serve  to  bring 
Together,  underneath  one  symbol,  Rest 

And  Progress)  do  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
Sign  Constitutions.     Over  which,  alas ! 
Soon  to  the  other  side  their  kingdoms  pass. 

— ThelEarl  of  Lytton^in  the  National  Review. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


In  a  street-car  sat  a  lady  and  boy.  The  conductor  came 
along,  punched  her  ticket,  and  asked  :  "  How  old  is  the 
boy  ?  "  "Ten  years  old  to-day,"  said  she.  "  We  collect  half- 
fare  from  all  children  ten  years  old  or  more,"  said  he.  The 
lady  hesitated,  colored  somewhat,  and  said  :  "  He  will  not  be 
ten  until  about  eleven  o'clock  to-night."  The  conductor  col- 
ored also  and  passed,  while  the  passengers  smiled. 

An  old  maid  died  recently  in  Norway,  leaving  a  will  in 
which  she  directed  that  her  estate  be  divided  in  six  equal 
parts,  and  distributed  to  her  six  discarded  lovers,  who  are 
all  poor.  In  explanation  of  this  bequest,  the  deceased  left 
the  following  upon  record  :  "These  lovers  either  courted  me 
for  my  money,  which  they  may  now  have,  or  else  they  loved 
me,  and  for  that  reason  they  shall  have  the  money,  because 
I  disbelieved  them." 

It  is  related  that  Janauschek  recently  began  a  professional 
tour  at  Rochester.  Her  manager  thought  that  the  city  might 
be  profitably  flattered  by  the  declaration  that  the  actress, 
because  of  a  high  regard  for  its  culture,  had  chosen  it  for 
the  starting-place.  He  therefore  invited  several  newspaper 
reporters  to  an  interview ;  but  Janauschek  threw  away  the 
opportunity.  "  Why  do  you  begin  at  Rochester  ?  "  was  asked. 
"  Veil,"  she  replied,  "  ve  must  pegin  somevere." 

The  editor  of  the  London  Sportsman,  who  visited  this 
country,  seems  to  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  ways 
of  the  republic  with  remarkable  sweetness  and  content,  as 
the  following  extract  from  an  interview  with  him,  on  his  re- 
turn to  London,  demonstrates  :  "  Did  you  make  any  speeches 
when  you  were  in  America?  "they  asked  him.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  I  was  frequently  called  on  to  respond."  "And 
what  did  you  say  for  the  most  part  ? "  "  Thank  you,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do." 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  says  the  New  York  World, 
took  a  large  party  of  friends  up  to  his  stables  in  West  Sev- 
enty-second Street  to  inspect  his  remarkably  fine  collection 
of  young  Jersey  cattle.  One  of  the  guests,  inspired  by  the 
scene,  electrified  the  rest  with  a  conundrum  :  "  What  is  the 
difference,"  he  inquired,  "between  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  these 
stables  and  Mrs.  Langtry  on  the  stage  as  Rosalind?"  Of 
course,  nobody  could  guess.  "  Well,  one  of  them  shows  us 
Jersey  calves  worth  seeing,  and  the  other  doesn't." 

An  old  and  well-known  auctioneer  in  a  New  England  city 
was  driving  by  a  group  of  school-boys  one  day,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  thump  from  a  snow-ball  just  back  of  his  ear.  Rein- 
ing in  his  horse,  he  turned  about  and  addressed  them  :  "  I'll 
give  one  dollar  to  any  one  who  will  tell  the  name  of  the  boy 
who  threw  that  snow-ball."  The  response  came  from  the 
urchins  spontaneously  :  "One,  give  me  two!"  "One  I'm 
offered,  give  me  a  half."  "One  I'm  bid,  who'll  make  it  three- 
eighths?  "     He  drove  on  without  any  more  ceremony. 

The  late  Leopold  de  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  a  brilliant  and 
popular  pianist  in  his  day,  was  once  summoned  to  play  be- 
fore the  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  Going  thither,  he  bor- 
rowed a  grand  piano  from  one  of  the  Austrian  secretaries  of 
legation,  and  had  it  set  up  in  a  large  reception-room  at  the 
palace.  There  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Sultan  ;  but 
when  that  intelligent  monarch  entered  the  room  he  started 
back  in  alarm,  and  demanded  of  his  attendants  "what  that 
monster  was,  standing  there  on  three  legs  ?"  Explanations 
followed,  but  were  in  vain.  The  legs  had  to  be  taken  oft 
and  the  body  of  the  instrument  laid  flat  on  the  floor;  and 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  squatting  cross-legged  on  a  mat,  went 
through  his  programme  as  best  he  could  in  that  awkward 
attitude,  and  without  pedals.  But  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  was  delighted,  and  when  the  last  piece  was  played 
gave  the  artist  six  thousand  dollars  as  "  backsheesh." 

This  story  is  told  of  Charles  Wyndham,  the  English  com- 
edian. Finding  himself  one  day  umbrellaless  and  cablessin 
a  furious  rain  storm  in  London,  he  accosted  a  wayfarer  en- 
joying an  expansive  umbrella  with  a  cordial,  "  Why,  how  do 
you  do?"  as  he  slipped  under  the  eaves  of  the  grateful  shel- 
ter. "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  continued,  hooking  his 
arm  into  his  neighbor's ;  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  Miss 
of  the  Gaiety  raves  about  you,"  and  so  he  rattled  on  un- 
til he  reached  the  hotel,  whither  he  was  bound,  when,  look- 
ing his  benefactor  in  the  face,  he  exclaimed  :    "  Why,  by 

Jove,  what  have  I  done?     I  thought  you  were  — ! 

A  thousand  pardons."  He  told  the  story  amid  much  laugh- 
ter in  the  hotel,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  critical  friend  re- 
marked that  the  comedian's  scarf  was  in  some  disorder.  The 
fact  that  a  valuable  diamond  and  pearl  pin  was  missing  be- 
came painfully  associated  in  his  mind  with  that  man  with 
the  umbrella.  "  

A  French  paper  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  pleasantries  and  practical  jokes 
with  which  All  Fools'  Day  was  at  one  time  celebrated.  They 
are  not  of  a  sort  to  make  one  regret  their  disappearance. 
Even  ecclesiastics  were  not  above  indulging  in  these  stupid 
jokes,  which  were  occasionally  of  a  highly  irreverent  charac- 
acter.  An  Elector  of  Cologne,  for  instance,  in  the  last  cent- 
tury,  brother  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  being  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Valenciennes,  announced  that  he  would  preach  on  the 
first  of  April,  and  a  large  congregation  assembled  to  hear  the 
discourse.  He  gravely  mounted  into  the  pulpit,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  stood  in  a  meditative  attitude  for  a  minute, 
as  if  mentally  recapitulating  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  and 
at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "April  Fools!" 
After  which  he  descended  the  steps  again,  chuckling  over 
the  humor  of  his  proceeding,  while  a  band  of  trumpets  and 
horns,  posted  in  the  church,  made  a  "tintamarre  de  tous  les 
diables."  Another  practical  joke  quoted  was  that  perpetra- 
ted by  the  Evening  Star  on  March  31,  1846.  It  announced 
that  a  donkey  show  would  be  held  next  day  in  the  Agricult- 
ural Hall,  Islington.  A  crowd  of  connoisseurs  assembled 
there  on  April  1,  to  find  the  doors  closed,  and  to  become 
painfully  conscious,  when  too  late,  that  if  there  wa 
of  donkeys,  it  was  not  within  the  building. 
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u  The  Abuse  of  Citizenship,"  by  Edward  Self,  in  the 
June  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  is  a  well-argued 
presentation  of  our  great  national  evil,  drawn  from  well-es- 
tablished statistical  facts.  It  deserves  publication  at  length, 
not  only  because  it  is  strong  and  admirably  reasoned,  but 
because  it  indicates  that  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
thinker  is  aroused  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  the 
Argonaut  has  been  one  of  the  first  and  boldest  to  consider. 
The  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States 
in  June,  1SS0,  was  6,679  943  »  °f  tn*s  number  1,966  742  came 
from  the  German  Empire,  and  1,854  571  came  from  Ireland. 
From  Eng'and,  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland,  France.  China, 
Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Wales,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Hun- 
gary, and  down  through  the  entire  catalogue  of  nationalities, 
even  to  Greenland,  our  country  is  supplied.  From  these 
diverse  civilizations  and  governments  there  comes  to  us  not 
the  best,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ireland  and 
Italy,  not  the  worst  of  their  people.  This  vast  mass  of  hu- 
manity is  precipitated  upon  our  shores  with  all  the  bigotry, 
ignorance,  false  education,  inherited  prejudices,  and  selfish- 
ness that  are  inherent  to  it,  to  be  molded  into  harmony  with 
institutions  of  which  the  most  of  them  have  but  a  vague  idea, 
and  of  which  the  great  majority  have  no  intelligence  to  ap- 
preciate and  no  ambition  to  endeavor  to  understand.  All 
those  grandiloquent  mouthings  of  the  political  orator  about 
fleeing  from  the  tyrannies  of  Old  World  dynasties  and  re- 
ligions is  sheer  nonsense.  The  questions  of  personal  liberty 
or  religious  freedom  have  never  been  considered  by  one  in  a 
thousand.  As  a  rule,  so  almost  universal  that  the  exception 
need  not  be  noted,  the  foreign  immigrant  comes  for  bread, 
comes  to  escape  the  persecution  of  poverty  and  the  tyranny 
of  inherited  conditions,  perhaps  to  be  rid  of  enforced  mill 
tary  service,  but  always  seduced  by  the  promise  of  easier 
work  and  more  remunerative  compensation.  They  come  for 
the  chance  of  better  luck.  By  the  most  fatal  of  mistakes,  we 
allow  all  of  these  males,  with  a  mere  pretense  of  judicial 
examinations,  to  become  citizens.  Party  rivalry  seizes  hold 
of  them,  and,  having  made  a  party  tribunal  for  the  purpose, 
every  shameful  facility  is  offered  these  people  to  evade  the 
law  1  and  thus  this  unprincipled  mass  of  ignorance,  crime, 
poverty,  and  superstition  is  clothed  with  citizenship.  In  Lou- 
siana,  in  1S64,  Judge  Elliott  issued  nearly  400  certificates  of 
naturalization  in  ona  day.  In  1S66  a  Democratic  judge  made 
800  voters  in  a  single  day.  In  the  same  year  in  New  York, 
8  S68  certificates  were  issued  upon  the  testimony  of  ten  wit- 
hes. One  witness  is  used  to  certify  to  the  moral  charac- 
'(  a  batch.  It  is  wholesale  perjury  on  the  part  of  wit- 
s,  and  criminal  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 


The  same  thing  is  done  in  San  Francisco  in  utter  defiance 
of  even  the  flimsy  and  imperfect  laws  which  exist. 


These  new  citizens  have  no  idea  of  their  new  relations. 
They  are  as  ignorant  of  our  institutions  as  horses,  and,  be- 
ing neither  intelligent  nor  patriotic,  they  improve  but  slowly 
with  age,  and  start  their  children  in  life  handicapped  by  the 
parents'  ignorance,  indifference,  and  stupidity.  In  the  case 
of  the  Irishman,  he  comes  with  his  instincts  of  partisanship 
most  highly  developed.  He  finds  we  have  a  government, 
and  is  its  natural  enemy.  He  ascertains  that  we  have  laws, 
and  he  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  antagonize  them.  He  finds  that 
property  exists,  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  steal  it.  There  is 
no  sentiment  of  loyalty  imported.  The  foreign  citizen  feels 
no  throb  of  patriotism,  and  is  necessarily  ignorant  and  desti- 
tute of  every  emotion  which  resembles  love  of  country.  There 
is  no  such  thing  possible  to  humanity  as  patriotism  toward 
the  land  of  one's  adoption.  We  know  that  in  saying  this  we 
arouse  thS  sentiment  of  German  and  Irish.  It  is  the  indig- 
nation, however,  of  adventurers  induced  to  enlist  because  of 
the  bounty  or  the  pay  which  is  earned  by  the  soldier.  Lafay- 
ette, De  Kalb,  Kosciusko,  Baron  Steuben,  Sigel,  Carl  Schurz, 
and  Meagher  may  fight  for  ambition,  for  love  of  liberty  as  an 
emotional  sentiment,  from  hatred  of  England,  or  Russia,  or 
Germany,  as  a  claim  for  future  office,  but  not  one,  from  the 
chivalrous  marquis  down  to  the  meanest  wagoner,  ever 
fought  for  America  with  that  patriotic  emotion  which  char- 
acterizes the  native  born,  one  who  is  willing  to  die  for  his 
native  land.  From  Ireland  we  have  a  host  of  unprincipled 
and  restless  adventurers,  in  whom  hatred  of  England  is  mis- 
taken for  love  of  America.  These  men  are  swift  to  become 
citizens  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  effectually  protect 
themselves  as  refugees  or  conspirators,  many  of  them  having 
come  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
political  intrigues,  and  making  this  neutral  land  the  base  of 
their  conspiracies  against  England.  Mr.  Self  says,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  Americans  would  not  be  thus  allowed  on  their 
native  soil  to  harass  Cuba  or  Mexico,  and  collect  money  to 
carry  on  warlike  opperations  on  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
country,  without  the  prompt  interference  of  our  Government. 
It  is  the  pusillanimity  which  comes  from  party  that  prevents 
our  Government  from  arresting  and  punishing  this  mob  of 
agitators  and  mendicants  begging  for  money,  who  are  vex- 
ing England  with  their  cowardly  suggestions  of  dynamite 
war.  Whether  Irishmen  have  causes  of  grievance  against 
England  or  not,  whether  tenants  have  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  their  landlords,  are  questions — we  quote — with 
which  the  Irish  in  America,  as  American  citizens,  have 
nothing  to  do.  They  have  no  right  to  embroil  themselves,  or 
our  Government,  in  foreign  contentions.  When  adopted 
citizens  publicly  and  ostentatiously  declare  their  purpose  to 
inflict  death  and  destruction  upon  persons  and  property  be- 
longing to  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  profound  peace- 
announcing  their  intention  to  destroy  ships  at  sea,  together 
with  their  inoffensive  passengers  and  crews — we  have  such 
a  glaring  defiance  of  American  sentiment,  and,  if  not  an 
a:tual  violation  of  American  law,  so  near  an  approach  to  it 
as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  whither  we  are  drift- 
ing. It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  chapter  of  agra- 
rian outrage,  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  time  to  time,  has  been 
approved  in  this  country  by  the  Irish  agitator.  It  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  silence  of  the  pulpit,  the  open  approval 
of  the  political  orator,  and  the  moneyed  aid  of  the  Irish 
priest  and  people.  The  most  shameful  and  cowardly  assas- 
sination of  Cavendish  and  Burke  brought  out  only  a  quali- 
fied denunciation  from  the  few,  while  very  many  were  found 
to  give  it  open  endorsement.  Could  ail  Irish  hearts  have  been 
exposed,  upon  a  majority  of  them  would  have  been  found 
the  grinning  skeleton  ot  approval.  "  If,"  says  the  writer, 
"  the  reckless  Irish  leaders  and  their  willing  followers  are,  in 
truth,  so  enamored  of  murder  and  rapine,  they  are  unfit  for 
citizenship  in  a  civilized  country ;  if  they  are  but  common 
swindlers,  it  is  about  time  the  law  stopped  them.  For 
years  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  announced  that  cer- 
tain mysterious  plans  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland  have 
been  perfected;  then,  that  'British  gold'  has  seduced  the 
'patriot';  and  this  game  has  been  played  again  and  again 
on  American  soil,  and  by  legalized  American  citizens.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  foolish  and 
wicked  than  the  Fenian  raid  upon  Canada  a  few  years  ago 
What  had  Canada  ever  done  to  injure  Irishmen,  or  how 
could  the  Canadian  government  redress  grievances  in  Ire- 
land ?  People  who  tolerate  such  impulsive,  misguided,  and 
demagogical  leadership  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
are  incapable  of  self-government." 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Irish  immigration  is  decreasing. 
It  is  not  as  great  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while  the  im- 
migra:ion  of  other,  and  especially  of  the  Protestant,  nation- 
alities is  steadily  increasing.  Ireland  has  only  a  population 
to  draw  from  of  five  millions,  while  Germany  alone  has 
forty-five,  and  Great  Britain  over  thirty  millions.  This  in 
sures  the  decay  of  Irish  influence,  and  gives  us  encourage 
ment  to  think  the  time  not  distant  when  America  shall  have 
a  party  which  possesses  the  courage  to  set  the  first  import 
tion  of  the  red-mouthed  and  hair-toothed  Irishman  at  defi' 


ance.  It  will  be  a  party  recruited  and  strengthened  from 
the  second  and  third  generations  of  the  foreign-born  who 
shall  have  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  defeat  the 
machinations  of  such  nefarious  societies,  such  secret,  infernal 
conspiracies  as  United  Irishmen,  White  Boys,  Peep-o'-Day 
Boys,  Ribbonmen,  Molly  Maguires,  Rocki'es,  Fenians,  Land- 
leaguers,  Invincibles,  and  the  other  assassination  societies 
that  flourish  in  Ireland,  and  whose  members,  emigrating, 
transplant  them  to  the  soil  of  this  country.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  a  people  whom  any  amount  of  persecution 
can  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  cowardly  agrarian  crimes. 
We  have  no  room  and  no  excuse  in  this  country  for  cow- 
ardly Molly  Maguires  or  secret  bands  of  conspiring  criminals. 
There  is  no  evil  which  the  law  can  not  remedy ;  and,  where 
all  have  equal  voice  in  making  and  executing  the  law,  there 
is  no  conceivable  or  possible  apology  for  the  Irishman  who 
would  set  existing  laws  at  defiance.  We  would  punish  them, 
if  they  did.  We  look  upon  the  Irish  politician  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— whether  he  be  gentleman  and  man  of  wealth  or  loafer 
and  mendicant — who  aids  the  political  conspirator  in  Ire- 
land to  murder  his  landlord  from  hedge-rows,  with  the  same 
undisguised  contempt  as  we  would  the  Irish  gentleman,  pol- 
itician, or  crim-nal  in  Dublin  who  would  contribute  his 
money  or  his  influence  to  aid  the  Molly  Maguires  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  murder  by  secret  assassination  the  owner  of  a  coal- 
mine ;  and  it  is  with  undisguised  satisfaction  that  we  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  when  he  denounce 
this  Parnell  fund,  and,  by  implication,  all  the  political 
heresies  that  are  in  any  way  germane  to  it.  His  position  is 
an  honorable  one  ;  it  is  right ;  it  will  be  endorsed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  honest  intelligence  of  ihe  age.  Those  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  in  San  Francisco,  who  think  to  show  their  in- 
dependence and  love  of  Ireland  by  seeming  antagonism  to 
the  Pope,  are  simply  making  asses  of  themselves,  and  will 
be  compelled  to  back  down.  Their  position  is  untenable, 
because  illogical.  The  Pope  has  the  right,  within  the  claim 
of  an  authority  which  they  themselves  have  ever  conceded, 
to  direct  their  consciences  in  such  regards — leaving  out  the 
right  of  political  direction.  This  whole  business  is  as  much 
a  question  of  individual  conscience  as  it  is  of  politics.  These 
Roman  Irish  must  submit  to  the  Pope.  He  has  the  power 
to  damn  them  if  they  are  contumacious,  and  he  will  surely 
do  it.  If  the  three  hundred  dollars  so  arrogantly  paraded 
by  Messis.  Murphy,  Oliver,  Sullivan,  Sweeney,  O'Brien,  and 
the  Tobins,  given  to  the  Parnell  fund  in  open  defiance  of 
the  papal  mandate,  does  not  cost  these  gentlemen  long  years 
in  purgatory  or  vast  sums  of  money  for  masses  said  for  their 
purgatorial  redemption,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  Pope  is  only  bishop  of  Rome,  purgatory  is 
only  a  myth  to  frighten  idiots,  and  saying  mass  a  supersti- 
tious mummery  invented  as  a  financial  scheme.  If  these 
gentlemen,  and  others  in  like  position,  are  not  utterly  infidel 
to  all  their  professions,  let  them  make  haste  to  back  down 
from  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  head  of  their  church, 
which  is  altogether  untenable,  and  which  will  surely  entail 
upon  them  consequences  only  measurable  in  deration  by 
eternity,  and  penalties  only  within  the  value  of  their  souls. 
We  are  sincere  in  our  advice,  as  there  are  one  or  two  Dem- 
ocratic Irishmen  in  this  city  whom  it  would  not  afford  us 
pleasure  to  see  eternally  damned. 


We  have  oftentimes  indulged  ourselves,  and,  we  hope,  fur- 
nished pleasant  reading,  by  general  descriptions  of  the 
promising  condition  of  our  State;  and  of  all  years,  this 
seems  the  most  promising,  both  as  to  productions  and  mar- 
ket. On  Monday  last  we  indulged  ourselves  in  a  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  Port  Costa,  only  thirty-two  miles  away 
from  San  Francisco — by  ferry  and  rail  less  than  two  hours — 
and  if  our  readers  can  get  as  much  interested  in  reading  a 
description  of  what  we  saw  as  we  were  interested  in  seeing 
it,  they  will  follow  this  article  to  the  end.  Only  one  uncom- 
fortable reflection  pursued  us — which  was,  that  all  this  enter- 
prise and  large  expenditure  of  money  in  the  establishment 
of  manufactories,  building  of  wharves  and  warehouses,  in  the 
construction  of  mills,  and  canneries,  and  foundries,  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  have  added 
to  our  wealth  and  contributed  to  our  taxes ;  and  it  would 
have  been  if  they  had  not  been  driven  away  by  popular  and 
newspaper  prejudice,  which- prevented  the  railroad  compa- 
nies from  acquiring  Goat  Island  as  the  natural  terminus  and 
distributing  centre  of  the  railroad  business  of  this  side  of 
the  continent.  Port  Costa  is  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  East- 
ern and  foreign  readers  who  have  but  a  general  idea  of  the 
geography  of  our  S'.ate,  we  may  be  indulged  in  saying  that 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez  is  a  narrow  channel,  less  than  a 
mile  in  width,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  more  interior  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  Sui- 
sun.  It  drains  the  great  Sacramento  Valley  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  which  stretches  northward,  and  is  navigable 
through  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Sta'.e,  and 
drains  the  great  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  which  stretches  southward  and  is  navigable 
through  the  southern  part  of  our  State.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  California  wiil  show  that  whatever  there  may  be 
now,  or  in  the  future,  of  an  interior  trade,  depending  upon 
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steam  and  barge  navigation,  must  forever  come  and  go 
through  this  magnificent  water-gate  of  the  Straits  of  Car- 
quinez.  In  addition  to  this,  the  physical  geography  of  our 
State  has  made  the  banks  of  this  water-way  the  natural 
gap  through  which  the  population  and  productions  of  the 
largest,  most  productive,  and  altogether  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  State,  must  find  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  the 
commercial  port  and  centre.  Along  the  banks  of  this  out- 
let is  found  the  easiest  and  most  natural  grade  for  railroad 
building.  For  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  or  more  the 
water  and  land  facilities  for  transportation  are  in  parallel  aud 
closely  connected  lines.  The  result  is  that  along  this  line  sf 
rail  and  water  connection  a  very  large  part  of  the  heavy  and 
important  business  of  the  State  will  centre.  All  those  in- 
dustries and  commercial  enterprises  which  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  will  find  their  profit  in  planting  themselves 
where  ship  and  rail  can  thus  come  toge:her  all  along  this 
shore.  The  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  the 
largest  ships  which  navigate  the  ocean.  AH  those  industries 
which  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior will  find  it  to  their  convenience  and  advantage  to  locate 
where  f.  om  the  platform  and  doorway  of  their  warehouses 
and  manufactories  the  rail-car  may  receive  and  discharge 
merchandise.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  is  the 
natural  place  f  n  handling  all  those  productions  of  our  State 
which  come  from  the  interior  for  shipment,  or  which  come 
from  the  East  or  foreign  lands  for  use  in  the  interior  of  our 
State  or  places  eastward  beyond  its  borders.  The  greater 
part  of  our  wheat  crop  this  year,  approaching  some  forty 
millions  of  centals,  must  pass  through  this  gap  on  its  way  to 
the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  our  wool,  wine,  fruit,  and  mis- 
cellaneous productions  will  go  the  same  way.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  apparent  that  this  is  the  natural  warehousing  local- 
ity of  the  coast. 


compose  the  fishing  armada.  Above  these  and  the  piers 
and  wharves  at  Benicia  is  the  agricultural  establishment  of 
the  house  of  Baker  Sc  Hamilton,  occupying  the  buildings  of 
the  old  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  wharves  known  as 
the  Mail  Dock.  This  is  now  a  station  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  establisment  is  an  extensive  and  flourishin? 
one,  employing  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  as  its  working  force. 


Business  men  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  this  location,  and  we  find  that  all  the  way  from 
Oakland  pier  to  Martinez  the  land  is  being  selected  for 
manufacturing,  warehousing,  and  other  business  enterprises. 
Whirling  by  in  the  rail-car,  we  had  only  a  glance  at  the 
various  undertakings.  First,  the  nail  factory,  with  its  exten- 
sive buildings,  its  piles  of  scrap-iron,  and  its  smoking  chim- 
neys, indicated  an  active  work.  It  is  the  scheme,  as  we  are 
informed,  of  Egbert  Judson  and  associates.  As  we  near  Be- 
nicia, Mare  Island,  and  Vallejo,  the  prominent  structure  of 
the  flouring-mill  of  A.  D.  Starr  attracts  our  attention,  and  we 
catch  the  hasty  glance  of  a  buoy  roadstead  between  the  Navy 
Yard  and  the  active  main  shore.  On  the  Port  Costa  side 
there  is  now  being  piled  the  foundation  of  a  great  flouring- 
mill — some  say  the  largest  in  the  world — with  a  capacity  of 
six  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  per  day.  The  length  of 
the  wharf  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet.  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  work  will  demand  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  it  is  the  enterprise  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, in  which  Mr.  A.  D.  Starr,  ex-Governor  Perkins,  and 
others  are  interested.  Further  along  is  the  foundry  es- 
tablishment of  J.  L.  Heald,  for  the  manufacture  of  agricult- 
ural and  other  engines.  This  shop  is  now  working  some 
forty  men.  Next  ia  order  comes  the  Grangers'  wharf  and 
warehouse.  The  wharf  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  feel 
long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  ;  the  warehouse 
is  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  width,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  tons.  G.  W. 
McNear's  warehouse  comes  next ;  wharf,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  warehouse  two  thousand  feet 
in  length,  having  a  capacity  of  storage  of  fifty-five  thousand 
tons.  Then  comes  the  magnificent  ships  of  the  railroad 
company,  where  the  splendid  steam  ferry-boat  Solano,  the 
largest,  we  are  informed,  in  the  world,  takes  up  a  train  of 
cars  and  sets  them  across  the  straits  with  an  ease  and  dis- 
patch which  is  but  an  agreeable  and  brief  interruption  to 
the  traveler.  In  close  vicinity,  the  railroad  company  has 
built  its  great  coal  bunkers,  eight  hundred  feet  long,  carry- 
ing twelve  thousand  tons  of  coal,  so  arranged  that,  with  ma- 
chinery, the  coal  is  taken  from  the  ship  alongside  to  the 
place  of  deposit,  and  so  provided,  by  rail-track  and  coal- 
chutes  below,  that  a  train  may  be  loaded  in  four  minutes. 
Across  the  stream  is  the  new  ship-yard  of  Mathew  Turner 
&  Co.,  a  large  and  promising  enterprise,  now  well  under  way. 
Near  by  is  the  flouring-mill  of  Wangenheim  Sc  Ziegenbein, 
with  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  barrels  per  day,  and  now 
running  at  full  force.  Next  comes  the  tanneries  of  Brown, 
of  McKay  Sc  Chisholm,  and  of  Kuhlman,  Salz  Sc  Co.  The 
wharf  is  four  hundred  by  seventy-one  feet,  with  roadway 
connecting  of  seven  hundred  feet ;  warehouse,  thirty-seven 
by  four  hundred  feet,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons.  This  property  belongs  to  the  house 
of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  the  leading  English  house  of  our 
city.  Near  by  are  the  two  canning  houses  for  salmon — one 
with  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  fish  per  day,  the  coopera- 
tive enterprise  of  twelve  fishermen  :  the  other  is  the  packing 
company  of  George  Hennie  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  having 
a  capacity  of  handling  three  thousand  salmon  daily,  and,  just 
now  being  the  fishing  season,  the  whole  waters  are  covered 
by  the  boats  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  shores  are  lined  with 
covered  barges,  the  homes  of  the  Portuguese,  who  mostly 


Returning  to  the  Port  Costa  side,  and  about  one  mile 
above  the  Solano  slip,  we  come  to  the  most  extensive  enter- 
prise yet  considered  in  the  way  of  warehousing.  The  Nevada 
Warehouse  and  Dock  Company  is  a  joint  stock  undertaking, 
with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Nevada  Bank  of  California.  It  has  obtained  three 
water-front  concessions  of  one  thousand  feet  each,  which,  in- 
cluding the  reserved  open  approaches  from  the  main  land  to 
the  liver,  give  a  total  water-front  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  an  average  width  from  ship  to 
rail  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  feet.  Along  this  water- 
front is  a  depth  of  from  twenty-six  to  forty-one  feet.  Upon 
our  arrival,  we  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  five 
steam  pile-drivers,  carpenters,  and  all  kinds  of  laborers,  busy 
at  work,  constructing  a  wharf,  which  is,  when  completed,  to 
cover  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  acres  of  land,  and  to  have 
upon  it  warehouses  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  the  total  length, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  five  feet  in  width,  and  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  This  work,  now 
being  pushed  with  all  the  force  which  unlimited  means  sug- 
gest, will  be  the  most  complete  and  fiaished  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  as 
yet  undertaken.  It  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  present  wheat  crop,  and  will  be  in  readiness  to  handle 
wheat  by  the  first  day  of  the  coming  month  of  July.  As  an 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this  enterprise,  let  the  fanner 
contemplate  a  fifteen-acre  field  covered  and  inclosed  for  the 
purpose  of  storage,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  work 
in  hand.  The  wharf  will  consume  eight  thousand  piles  ; 
these  are  from  Oregon.  The  warehouse  alone  uses  one  mill- 
ion feet  of  lumber,  three  millions  of  shingles  ;  in  all,  for 
wharf  and  warehouse,  nearly  three  millions  of  feet  of  lumber 
are  consumed.  This  is  furnished  by  the  house  of  Pope  Sc 
Talbot.  Eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  iron  is  used  in 
bolts,  spikes,  nails,  hardware,  etc.  Every  modern  improve- 
ment which  can  be  devised  for  safety  against  waste,  protec- 
tion against  fire,  and  economy  of  storage  and  handling  grain 
will  be  applied  to  this  warehouse,  and  so  applied  that  the 
farmer,  merchant,  or  middleman  dealing  with  the  corpora- 
tion will  reap  all  the  advantages  and  economies  thereof.  The 
company  disclaim  any  intention  of  indirect  profit  which  may 
come  from  the  breaking  of  bags  by  rough  handling,  or  the 
increased  weight  which  comes  from  transporting  grain  from 
the  hot,  dry  valley  to  the  cool  and  moist  river  warehouse. 
The  improvement  which  struck  us  as  the  most  notable,  and 
oae  which  would  give  the  greatest  economy  of  force  in  the 
handling  of  grain  -  bags,  is  the  ingenious  means  adopted 
for  elevating  the  entire  platform  of  the  water-front — a  width 
of  fifty  feet — to  the  height  of  eleven  feet,  and  running  the 
loaded  cars  up  to  this  level,  lifting  them  above  the  floor  of 
warehouse  and  deck  of  ship,  so  that  the  bags  may  be  sent 
from  the  car  p'atform  over  the  ship's  bulwark  to  the  ship's 
hold  or  to  the  centre  of  the  warehouse,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  human  muscle  in  lifting  by  hand.  This  is  a  new  de- 
vice, and  one  which  we  have  never  seen  carried  out  in  this 
State.  It  will  save  great  expense  in  handling.  Every  frac- 
tional cent  saved  upon  a  ton  of  grain  becomes,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, an  item  of  importance.  Under  this  elevated  track  and 
platform  there  is  an  additional  storage  capacity  of  eighteen 
thousand  tons,  in  itself  an  extensive  warehouse.  An  in- 
dependent track  is  provided  on  the  railrnad  for  weighing 
cars  in  bulk,  while  an  extra  engine  is  engaged  in  moving  and 
placing  the  balance  of  the  train.  Portable  and  stationary 
balances  are  also  provided  for  weighing.  Weighing  upon 
the  car  benefits  the  farmer  by  relieving  him  from  the  loss 
and  waste  of  breakage,  leakage,  etc.  A  steam  grader,  with 
capacity  for  cleaning  and  smutting  six  thousand  sacks  or 
twelve  thousand  bushels  a  day,  is  in  process  of  construction. 
This  work  is  under  the  mechanical  and  constructive  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Ira  Bishop,  who  has  had  a  very  wide  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind.  We  are  thus  particular  in 
describing  this  work,  because  it  is  one  of  those  legitimate 
enterprises  which  is  the  connecting  link  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  this  State  and  the  largest  capital- 
ized banking-house  upon  the  coast.  It  afiords  the  farmer 
and  grain-grower,  the  producer  of  wool,  wine,  canned  fruit, 
canned  salmon,  and  all  the  other  industries  which  need  the 
aid  of  money,  a  safe  place  for  the  storage  of  all  non-perish- 
able commodities.  It  gives  them  the  assurance  of  unques- 
tioned financial  strength  upon  the  part  of  the  warehouse- 
keeper,  and,  in  giving  to  the  capitalist  the  actual  possession 
of  the  property  for  which  the  warehouse  receipt  is  issued,  he 
is  enabled  to  lend  money  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  interest 
to  charge  the  very  lowest  rate  for  warehousing,  provide  the 
very  closest  figures  for  insurance,  and  give  the  producer  the 
very  lowest  scale  of  charges  in  handling.  While  all  this  is 
business  for  the  banker,  it  is  also  business  for  the  farmer, 


and  enables  the  two  to  come  together  to  the  best  advantage 
of  both.  There  is  no  scheme  of  money-lending  so  legitimate 
as  this,  and  none  more  calculated  to  promote  and  advance 
the  most  legitimate  and  healthy  industry  of  the  State.  With 
the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  is  interwoven  the  prosperity  of 
every  other  interest.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  body  and  the 
limbs.  Whenever  the  former  flourishes,  everybody  else  flour- 
ishes. Every  dollar  earned  by  land  and  distributed  from 
the  soil,  does  as  much  good  as  ten  earned  from  the  mine  and 
used  for  speculation,  or  a  hundred  sweated  by  usury  and 
hoarded  for  accumulation. 


To  mention  the  name  of  our  late  honored  President  Gar- 
field upon  the  same  printed  newspaper  page  with  that  of 
Rosecrans  is  one  of  those  licenses  of  the  press  which  in  a 
free  country  is  not  punishable  by  law.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  shocks  the  sense 
of  propriety  of  every  intelligent  and  just  man  who  under- 
stands the  history  of  the  country,  and  who  knows  the  personal 
relations  which  these  men  have  held  to  each  other.  The  rebel, 
who.  in  the  Democratic  Examiner,  is  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ty to  defame  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  and  pass  fu!some  and 
unmerited  eulog^'ums  upon  theunsrateful  living,  is  guilty  of  this 
offense  in  saying  "that  General  Garfield  acted  most  treach- 
erously toward  General  Rosecrans,  every  well-informed  man 
in  America  believes"  ;  and  this  :  "  In  all  the  qualities  which 
"  constitute  heroism,  fidelity,  and  virtue,  General  Rosecrans 
"  is  as  far  above  what  Garfield  was,  when  living,  as  the  stars 
'"  are  above  the  earth.  The  one  is  a  grand  and  glorious  old 
"  hero,  true  and  steadfast  to  every  public  and  private  obliga- 
"  tion  ;  the  other  was  a  libelous  friend  and  treacherous  foe." 
If  General  Rosecrans  justifies  the  Democratic  organ  of  his 
district  in  this  kind  of  attack  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Garfield,  he  must  not  be  surprised,  nor  need  he  object,  if  the 
friends  of  the  dead  President  subject  him  and  his  personal 
history  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  General  Rosecrans 
is  an  ass  of  unusual  idiocy,  if  he  does  not  know  that  he  has 
been  generously  spared  from  military  and  political  vivisec- 
tion, because  he  was,  during  the  war,  on  the  loyal  side  of, 
the  chasm.  If  he  cares  to  maintain  any  kindly  memory  from 
loyal  men  and  Union  soldiers,  let  him  ask  his  present  Dem- 
ocratic rebel  allies,  his  newly  found  friends  in  a  newly  found 
camp,  to  forego  comparison.  Let  Garfield  rest  in  his  bloody 
grave.  Let  Rosecrans  trust  his  future  political  aspirations 
to  the  care  of  his  Roman  Irish  and  his  rebel  friends.  His  is 
an  order  of  intellect  and  his  career  one  which  do  not  invite 
a  very  searching  analysis.  This  suggestion  is  a  friendly 
one,  and  no  one  will  appreciate  the  hint  better  than  General 
Rosecrans  himself. 


We  think  there  is  no  citizen  or  property  owner,  who  re- 
gards the  best  interest  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  not  be 
favorable  to  a  settlement  of  the  long  controversy  which  has 
existed,  and  is  now  pending,  between  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  Suits  in- 
volving some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  now 
pending  between  these  two  corporations  in  reference  to  taxes 
claimed  to  be  due  the  city,  and  for  the  value  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  company  for  municipal  uses.  The  compauy 
on  Monday  evening,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Howard, 
submitted  a  proposition  for  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, and  the  payment  into  the  city  treasury  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  daily  journals  contain 
in  full  the  proposition  and  the  figures  submitted,  of  which 
those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  study  the  details  may 
avail  themselves.  We  have  not  space  to  give  this  commu- 
nication in  full.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  if  final  set- 
tlement is  had,  there  will  be  a  new  departure,  which  will 
result  in  prompt  payment  of  taxes  which  may  be  hereafter 
levied  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  that  the  city  will  in 
the  future  pay  for  all  water  used  by  it  upon  the  same  terms 
as  govern  the  private  consumer.  We  favor  this  settlement, 
because  it  disposes  of  a  long  and  vexatious  litigation,  gives 
us  rest  from  an  unprofitable  controversy,  and  gives  ready 
money  to  our  embarrassed  treasury  and  relief  to  those  pri- 
vate consumers  of  water  who  have  heretofore  borne  all  the 
burdens  of  this  most  costly  contest  between  the  city  and  the 
water  company.  We  think  we  express  an  almost  universal 
popular  sentiment,  when  we  say  that  the  course  of  the  Su- 
pervisors in  accepting  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Howard  for 
an  adjustment  of  all  points  of  difference  between  the  muni- 
cipal government  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
will  be  agreeable  to  that  class  of  our  citizens  upon  which 
rests  the  burden  of  municipal  government. 


We  have  traveled  in  Scotland  somewhat.  Made  the  trip 
of  the  Trosachs,  the  beautiful  lake-land  rendered  classical 
by  the  poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  traversed  the  Caledonian 
Canal  to  Inverness  in  the  north,  visited  the  great  cities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  return 
to  San  Francisco  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  an  ungainly 
Scot,  with  uncurtained  legs,  trampoosing  the  streets  for  the 
wonder  of  children  and  the  admiration  of  fools.  We  wish 
this  distinguished  stranger  would  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
so  accommodating  himself  to  our  prejudices  :.; 
trousets.  His  legs  are  not  nice,  and  this  if 
and  windy  climate. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


TOUT-PARIS. 


'Passe-Partout"  Describes  the  Society  of  the  French  Capital. 


It  is  easier  to  be  fashionable  on  little  in  Paris  probably 
than  in  any  other  civilized  capital  in  the  world — far  easier 
certainly  than  in  London,  or  New  York,  or  even  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  where,  being  in  "society,"  obliges  one  to  give  at 
least  occasional  entertainments  of  a  costly  character,  and 
where  people  still  have  strange  scruples  about  accepting  in- 
vitations unless  they  see  some  prospect  of  being  able  sooner 
or  later  to  return  the  compliment.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  less  snobbish  city,  socially  speak- 
ing, than  Paris.  A  clever  man,  or  a  beautiful  woman,  is,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  cleverness  or  beauty,  an  aristocrat  here 
— and  with  all  her  millions  Mrs.  Mackey  ranks  far  lower 
than  the  wife  of  a  poor  old  hero,  like  Marshal  Canrobert. 
To  be  sure,  Madame  la  Mare'chale,  before  she  became  her 
husband's  wife,  was  Flora  Macdonald,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  lovely  and  unselfish  creature  who  was  so 
true  to  "  bonnie  Prince  Charlie/'  when  the  sleuth-hound  min- 
ions and  myrmidons  of  Butcher  Cumberland  were  at  his 
heels  and  came  so  near  to  catching  him.  But  had  she  been 
the  simplest  'gentlewoman  in  England  or  France,  the  pres- 
tige attaching  to  a  marshal  of  France — though  he  were  only 
in  receipt  ot  a  beggarly  income  of  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year — would,  in  the  eyes  of  Paris  society,  always  outweigh 
all  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada — ay,  and  all  the  gold  ever 
taken  out  of  the  gulches  of  California. 

To  be  a  social  "  star"  here  you  need  not  have  much  money, 
or  give  Vanderbilt  bals  masque's.  Wit,  beauty,  originality, 
and  even  brilliant  vice,  serve  as  a  passport  to  the  world  ot 
fashion  just  as  well  as  a  diamond  mine.  Dumas  and  Daudet 
stand  not  less  high,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  stand  even 
higher,  than  anybody  but  a  millionaire  prince  of  the  blood 
royal — like  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  a  few  others.  Baroness 
Rothschild,  the  Princess  de  Sagan,  and  Princess  Mathilde 
think  it  no  disgrace,  (on  the  contrary,)  to  entertain  Marie 
Van  Zandt,  or  Coquelin,  or  the  dashing  Madame  Bernadaki. 
And  really  there  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  only  one  per- 
son in  all  France  to  whom  every  one  would  ungrudgingly  con- 
cede the  right  of  social  superiority  over  all  living  men  and 
women,  however  witty,  wealthy,  handsome,  or  eccentric  they 
might  be,  and  that  person's  name  is — you  have  guessed  it 
already — Victor  Hugo. 

With  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  dress  suit,  clean  linen, 
jl  good  manner,  and  plenty  of  brains,  any  man  may  live  in 
Paris  as  pleasantly  as  a  duke.  Nay,  with  the  personal  and 
sartorial  resources  I  have  mentioned,  and  but  half  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  single  man  can  live  pleasantly,  get  talked 
about  in  the  papers,  attend  official  balls  and  receptions,  and 
cut  what  in  London  would  be  thought  a  "dash"  generally. 
He  has  but  to  get  himself  elected  to  a  decent  club,  avoid 
ecarte  and  baccarat  when  he  is  elected,  cultivate  an  influen- 
tial journalist  or  two,  pay  duty  calls  occasionally,  use  ex- 
pensive and  stylish  letter  paper,  keep  a  good  supply  of  white 
kid  gloves  always  handy  (you  may  buy  them  "  only  slightly 
soiled"  at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
for  a  franc  a  pair),  and  be  careful  to  send,  if  not  bouquets  or 
sweetmeats,  at  all  events  cards  to  all  his  polite  acquaintances 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  he  can  ruffle  it  with  the  best 
duke  or  marquis  who  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  Palace.  No  one  will  dream  of  asking  him  whether  he 
sleeps  in  a  garret  or  at  the  Hotel  Bristol ;  whether  he  dines 
at  Duval's,  the  Cafe"  Anglais,  or  at  one  of  those  extremely 
humble  places  of  entertainment,  the  cremeriesj  whether  his 
mistress  is  a  femme  du  ?nonde,  a  cocotte,  a  petite  ouvnere^ 
or  erven  whether  he  has  any  mistress,  so  that  he  can  talk 
well,  dance  well,  sit  well,  stand  well,  sneer  well,  and  compli- 
ment well,  he  will  find  a  hundred  agreeable  drawing-rooms 
open  to  him.  He  may,  with  a  little  luck,  attend  fashionable 
first-night  performances  at  the  Ope"ra,  openings  of  exhibi- 
tions, reviews  and  Elyse'e  balls.  In  short,  till  he  is  rash  or 
foolish  enough  to  forsake  the  bachelor  state  for  what  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  blessed  or  holy  state  of  matvi 
mony,  he  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  on  a  level  with 
the  wealthiest,  and  there  is  really  nothing  whatever  to  pre- 
vent him  from  eventually  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  mysterious  and  much-quoted,  much-envied  body 
— the  Tout-Paris. 

The  "  Tout-Paris "  includes  men,  women,  and  girls  of 
every  category,  famous,  fashionable,  and  infamous.  Albert 
Wolff  and  "  Le  Monsieur  de  l'Orchestre  "  (Arnold  Mortier) 
are  peculiarly  shining  lights  in  the  Tout-Paris  firmament. 
So,  too,  are  Madame  de  Rute,  the  Marquise  de  Gallifet,  and 
Judic,  for  very  various  reasons,  all  or  each  of  which  will  hold 
perfectly  good  as  passports  to  the  strangely  mixed  "  society" 
one  sees  at  Paris  premieres  and  charitable  fancy  fairs.  The 
man  who  used  to  keep  a  tailor's  shop  in — let  us  call  it 
Cincinnati — and  who  once  a  year  issues  hundreds  of  invita- 
tions to  a  masked  ball  at  his  palatial  residence  in  the  Ave- 
nue de  Friedland,  however,  does  ?wt  belong  to  the  Tout-Paris, 
nor  will,  though  he  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  throw 
away  his  very  last  dollar.  People  eat  his  suppers,  go  to  his 
balls,  borrow  money  of  him,  and  laugh  at  him  behind  his 
back ;  but  they  do  not  ask  him  back  again  to  their  own  sup- 
pers, and  you  never  meet  him  at  z.premiire^  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  or  the  Ope"ra.  Madame  Edmond  Adam  is,  of 
course,  a  bright  particular  star  in  the  social  Valhalla  we  are 
chatting  about ;  but  she  owes  the  fact  to  her  talent,  her 
charm,  and  her  originality,  not  to  her  late  husband's  money 
or  position  in  the  National  Assembly. 

To  see  the  Tout-Paris  at  its  very  best  you  should  go  to  a 
first-night's  performance  of  a  play  by  Sardou  or  Augier,  at, 
let  us  say,  the  Vaudeville.  For  days,  or  even  weeks,  before 
the  great  event,  the  manager  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
applications  for  seats,  and  has  had  his  private  office  fairly 
besieged  by  importunate  solicitors.  Some  have  tried  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  by  their  gold  ;  others  have  taken  their 
stand  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  the  new  play 
or  one  of  the  actors.  Others,  again,  have  more  sagaciously 
attacked  him  under  cover  of  one  of  the  pretty  actresses  in 
the  company.  Some  of  the  Vaudeville  actresses  are  delight- 
ful creatures,  and  a  few  very  indelicate  characters  have  paid 
some  of  the  government  officials,  who  always  have  their 
ices  reserved  for  them,  a  handsome  sum  for  the  coveted 
e :ge  of  replacing  them.     The  result  of  all  these  intrigues 


Paris — at  which  all  the  wit,  all  the  beauty,  all  the  dashing 
dare-devilry,  all  the  rank,  and  style,  and  enterprise  in  the 
city,  meet  together. 

"Society"  takes  strange  freaks  into  its  head  very  often. 
One  day  it  raves  over  Rollinat,  the  morbid  poet,  the  next  it 
is  raving  over  some  new  painter,  or  actress,  or  man-milliner, 
indifferently  rhapsodizing  over  the  art  of  a  Jeanne  Granier 
or  an  Edouard  Manet,  waxing  enthusiastic  alternately  over 
the  dressmaking  master-pieces  of  a  Worth  or  a  Redfern. 
There  was  a  moment — a  moment  which  lasted  for  a  whole 
generation — when  a  novel  of  modem  manners  would  hardly 
have  been  complete  without  half  a  dozen  allusions  to  the 
famous  fashionable  arbiter  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  a  passing 
mention  of  the  wicked  ways  of  the  "stars"  of  the  Varie'te's, 
and  a  careless  reference  to  a  souperfin  at  the  Maison  Dore'e, 
or  a  ball  at  Mabille.  Now,  however,  tempora  7U2itantury  and, 
as  the  philosopher  very  truly  remarked,  nos  mutamurin  illis. 
The  novelist  of  the  future  will  swear  by  dijeiiners  at  Bignon's, 
and  the  Eden  Theatres,  and  circus-riders  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  the  Cirque  d'Ete*.  Naughty  writers  will  doubtless  revel 
in  obscure  references  to  certain  queens  of  the  demi-mo7idaine 
ring  at  the  Concours  Hippique  ;  and,  when  the  author  of  the 
future  wishes  to  delicately  convey  to  his  reader  that  his  hero- 
ine was  more  than  usually  well  dressed,  he  will  probably  no 
longer  talk  of  costumier  miracles  by  Poole,  but  of  marvelous 
tailor  coats  by  Redfern,  the  Queen  of  England's  purveyor, 
and  trousseaux  from  the  Magasins  du  Bon  Marche"  or  the 
Magasins  du  Louvre. 

And  all  this  reminds  me  that  three  familiar  figures  in  the 
masquerading  world  of  Tout-Paris  have — almost  at  the  same 
moment — been  removed  by  death  to-day.  Edouard  Manet, 
the  artist,  about  whom  I  wrote  you — I  am  afraid  rather  sav- 
agely— only  three  or  four  weeks  ago ;  Jules  Amigues,  the 
mystical  workingman's  apostle  and  militant  imperialist;  and, 
lastly,  Madame  Jules  Jaluzot,  the  wife  of  the  man  who  has 
just  raised  that  glittering,  gilded,  glaring,  glassy  Phcenix  tem- 
ple of  commerce,  so  poetically  christened  the  Magasins  du 
Printemps.  The  wedding  portion  (made  under  circum- 
stances which  now  it  would  be  unseemly  and- cruel  "even  to 
hint  at)  which  Madame  Jaluzot  brought  her  adventurous, 
though  not  perhaps  over-scrupulous  husband,  was  the  cause 
and  origin  of  his  immense  prosperity.  The  dead  woman  was 
once  a  second-rate  actress  at  the  Frangais.  She  left  it,  after 
an  agitated,  if  not  very  brilliant,  experience  of  life  behind 
the  footlights,  to  become  the  Egeria  and  the  banker  of  the 
person  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  to  become  (under  the 
name  of  Octave  Mouret)  the  type  and  model  chosen  by  Mon- 
sieur Emile  Zola  as  the  hero  of  one  of  his  most  ambitious 
and  least  interesting  studies  of  contemporary  Parisian  so- 
ciety. 

Jules  Amigues,  who  led  a  fraction — and  not  the  least  im- 
portant fraction — of  the  Imperialist  party,  has  also,  very  un- 
expectedly, gone  over  to  the  majority.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  exercised  enormous  influence  over  the  ignorant  masses  in 
the  north  of  France,  where  the  miners,  among  whom  he 
preached  the  doctrine  of  democratic  Cassarism,  looked  upon 
him  almost  as  a  political  John  the  Baptist.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  quietly  having  dinner  in  a  most  bourgeois 
fashion  with  his  wife,  in  his  apartment  on  the  top  of  a 
gloomy  house  in  the  Cite;  Bergere,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre.  He  had  retired  from  the  heat  and 
worry  of  the  political  battle,  to  rest  and  watch  events  ;  and 
I  particularly  remember  now  in  what  terms  of  disdainful 
disrespect  and  aversion  he  spoke  of  Plon-Plon,  the  shoddy 
imperialist  pretender,  whose  crazy  manifesto  was  just  then 
making  him  the  talk  and  butt  of  France  and  Europe.  Jules 
Amigues  was  a  handsome  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age  I 
should  say,  strong  and  stalwart,  incredibly  fluent,  and  full  of 
a  curious  half-inspired  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  sufficiently 
explained  his  old  popularity  among  the  miners.  On  the 
night  I  refer  to  he  talked  and  talked  to  me  till  my  head 
fairly  ached,  and  I  would  gladly  have  begged  for  mercy.  He 
was  neither  a  Jeromist  nor  a  Victorist,  but  a  something  be- 
tween the  two,  ready  to  acknowledge  either,  or  lo  discard 
both,  if  a  bolder  or  more  suitable  Caasar  had  sprung  to  the 
fore  and  overthrown  the  French  republic. 

"  I  am,"  said  he  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  even- 
ing, "  I  am  a  mouthpiece  and  a  leader  of  thousands  who 
hardly  know  their  own  minds,  who  could  not  or  would  not 
decide  for  or  against  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  but  who 
cherish,  and  ever  will  cherish,  the  central  idea,  for  ever  root- 
ed in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  of  the  dominion  of  some 
man,  be  he  a  general,  or  a  prince,  or  an  emperor." 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  mistake  to  describe  him  as 
a  Bonapartist,  taking  that  word  to  mean  a  partisan  of  the 
Bonapartist  family  and  only  that,  But  he  was  a  zealous  and 
an  able  champion  of  imperialism,  a  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  government  of  the  many  by  a  Caesar  ;  and  yet  withal 
he  was  as  hot  and  eager  as  any  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  workingman,  and  advocating  what  is  vaguely  denomi- 
nated "  socialism." 

The  last  and  best  known  of  the  trio  of  local  celebrities 
who  have  been  cut  down  to-day,  Edouard  Manet,  was  a  re- 
markable man  in  one  or  two  ways,  though  I  can  not,  even 
after  his  death,  refrain  from  saying  that  he  was  a  detestable 
painter.  Yet  he  had  the  artistic  spirit  in  him — the  rebellious 
horror  of  convention,  the  ambition  to  be  original,  the 
quickness  to  see  where  other  artists  were  absurdly  in  error — 
though  he  had  not  the  power  in  himself  to  prove  by  his  own 
works  that  the  acceptance  of  the  theories  he  proclaimed — 
the  theories  of  "/<?  piein  air"  and  "direct  impressions" — 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  all  genuine  art,  all  art  that  had 
any  claim  to  truth  and  that  could  in  the  fullest  sense  deserve 
to  be  called  honest.  Manet,  to  sum  him  up  in  a  word,  was 
not  himself  a  great  painter,  as  his  friends  have  tried  to  per- 
suade us,  but  he  was,  at  all  events,  an  admirable  sign-post 
and  warning  to  other  painters.  He  is,  poor  fellow,  to  be 
buried  at  Passy  Cemetery  next  Thursday,  and  many  who  ab- 
horred his  works  and  denied  his  aesthetic  dogmas  will  shed  a 
tear  over  him  now  that  he  has  gone  to  his  rest.  For  he  was, 
personally, 'a  great  favorite — one  of  the  most  liked,  as  well  of 
the  most  derided,  of  the  two  thousand  mad,  sad,  bad,  merry, 
virtuous,  vicious,  great,  and  little  people  who  makeup  "Tout- 
Paris."  Passe-Partout. 

Paris,  May  i,  1883. 


A  son  of  the  late  Charles   Kingsley  is  employed  in  the 


representative  gathering  of  a  kind  never  seen  out  of!  office  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Buffalo. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


In  the  seventeenth  century  London  merchants  sent  their  superfluous 
funds  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  mint  then  was,  for  safe-keep- 
ing. They  abandoned  the  habit,  however,  after  Charles  I.  had  helped 
himself  to  one  million  of  dollars  which  he  found  there,  although  he 
considerately  explained  that  he  "would  take  it  as  a  loan." 


A  Frenchman  has  recently  gone  deeply  down  into  statistics  in  regard 
to  matches.  His  figures  show  that  an  Englishman  burns  eight  matches 
a  day,  a  Swede  nine,  a  German  eleven,  and  a  Frenchman  filteen.  The 
number  of  matches  consumed  in  Europe  every  year  amounts  to  two 
thousand  millions.     Nobody  is  likely  to  dispute  these  figures. 


A  fisherman  in  Hull,  England,  died  not  long  since,  after  suffering 
excruciating  tortures  from  some  internal  malady  that  his  medical  attend- 
ants could  not  grapple  with,  just  before  his  death,  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  his  body  should  be  subjected  to  a  post-mortem  examination, 
which  was  done,  and  the  fact  was  developed  that  his  liver  had  been 
nearly  eaten  away  by  a  whole  army  of  living  creatures,  resembling  tri- 
chinae. It  is  believed  that  the  man  swallowed  an  egg  of  a  parasite  in 
eating  some  uncooked  meat. 


Several  years  ago  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  and,  among 
other  portions  of  her  cargo  that  floated  ashore,  were  a  number  of  hard- 
wood logs,  which,  after  knocking  about  in  the  surf  for  some  time,  until 
all  the  valuables  were  secured,  were  gathered  up  by  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  and  used  for  fuel.  Some  person  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
wood  than  his  neighbors  bought  it  all  up.  They  were  actually  burning 
fuel  that  was  worth  $800  a  cord.  It  was,  indeed,  the  finest  and  best 
quality  of  Turkey  box-wood,  which  to-day  would  readily  bring  twelve 
cents  a  pound. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Marburg  ar- 
chives in  the  shape  of  thirty  large  parchment  volumes,  containing  the 
official  documents  relating  to  the  employment  of  Hessian  troops  by  the 
British  Government,  and  to  their  participation  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary war.  These  volumes  not  only  contain  the  entire  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  Great  Britain,  but 
also  the  complete  correspondence  of  this  prince  with  his  generals  in 
America,  with  excellent  sketches  and  maps  of  the  localities  of  the 
Hessian  headquarters. 

The  demolition  of  an  ancient  house  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Paris  postoffice,  recalls  the  strange  use  to  which  it  was 
put  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  owned  by  Francois  de  Mont- 
morency, Comte  de  Boutteville,  aDd  known  as  the  Hotel  de  Royau- 
mont.  The  eccentric  nobleman  was  pleased  to  make  it  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  duelists  in  Paris,  and  every  morning  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
trived to  pick  quarrels  over  night  met  there  to  settle  them.  The  Count 
received  them  hospitably,  furnished  them  with  the  weapons  of  their 
choice,  with  a  surgeon,  and  with  a  room  to  fight  in,  and  afterward  en- 
tertained the  survivors  at  a  late  breakfast.  This  genial  mode  of  life  was 
finally  interrupted  by  a  couple  of  inconsiderate  ladies,  who  succeeded  in 
killing  each  other  in  the  salon.  The  police  thought  that  this  was  a  lit- 
tle too  much,  and  obliged  the  Count  to  close  his  hospitable  mansion. 


The  official  English  of  Latin  countries  is  a  queer  language,  as  trans- 
lations of  public  documents  and  announcements  have  frequently  shown. 
A  wonderful  example  was  lately  furnished  by  the  following  placard, 
which  was  posted  in  the  streets  of  Siena:  "To  strangers  especially 
Inglish  :  The  most  illustrious  Sir,  Gambinelli,  while  working  (walking) 
last  week  on  the  street  principle,  was  gravely  struck  on  the  loot  by  a 
piece  of  cristal  launched  by  a  stranger  in  a  neighboring  street,  who  was 
hiding  side  ways.  The  missal  has  not  been  founded,  but  without  doubt 
it  was  a  happy  bit  of  dinamite  which  was  not  exploding.  A  short  time 
after  an  Englishman  with  a  durty  grey  beard  was  seen  struggling  with 
a  laddie  (lady)  in  the  Lizza  (public  garden  of  Siena),  but  before  the  con- 
estiblc  of  the  policy  could  rejoin  him,  vanished  !  A  recompense  of  500 
Lire  will  be  given  to  whomever  could  uncover  the  hiding  place  of  this 
abominable  convict." 


A  peculiar  and  effective  dark  lantern  for  shooting  predatory  animals 
and  catching  poachers  has  come  into  use  in  Germany.  This  lantern, 
which  has  a  magnesium  and  petroleum  light,  is  fastened  and  carried  by 
an  epaulet  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  throw  the 
light  on  an  object,  it  is  done  by  pulling  a  string  which  is  fixed  to  the 
lantern  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  This  causes  the  door  to  fly  open, 
while  the  magnesium  and  petroleum  are  kindled  instantly  by  the  action 
of  the  door  opening,  and  the  ground  is  lit  up  like  daylight  for  several 
yards  in  front.  The  petroleum  light  burns  on  afterward,  and  can  be 
used  as  an  ordinary  lantern.  To  the  person  using  the  lantern  the  glar- 
ing magnesium  light  is  not  blinding  at  all,  as  the  door  opens  to  the 
right,  and  thus  thoroughly  protects  the  eye.  The  gun  and  left  hand  of 
the  shooter  being  only  lighted  up,  and  while  the  person  is  invisible  to 
the  animals,  the  latter  become  bewildered,  and  stand  staring  into  the 
light  in  a  half-dazed  manner.  The  little  lamp  inside  the  lantern  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sponge,  which  is  only  saturated  with  oil,  so  that  the  lan- 
tern may  be  kept  in  any  position. 


Queer  Accidents :  A  Georgia  negro  lost  his  life  by  having  an  open 

knife  in  his  pocket  as  he  mounted  his  mule. A  screw-driver  slipped 

from  the  hand  of  Joel  Allen,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  gouged  his  eye 

completely  from  its  socket. Frank  Arbuckle,    of   Louisville,  Ky., 

fell  from  his  second-story  window  head  first  into  an  empty  barrel.     He 

is  supposed  to  be  fatally  injured. Samuel  Cuslett,  of  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y.,  broke  his  leg  by  letting  a  stone  fall  upon  it,  then  his  nose  be- 
gan to  bleed,  and  he  died  from  loss  of  blood. A  son  of  Benjamin 

Justice,  of  Hawk's  Bridge,  N.  J.,  twelve  years  of  age,  first  lost  his  feet, 
then  his  life,  by  keeping  tightly  strapped  skates  upon  his  feet  several 

hours. Hannah  Tyler,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  lost  her  speech  fifteen 

years  ago.  She  fell  from  a  chair  recently,  and,  although  severely  in- 
jured,   she  recovered  her  voice,  and    now  converses   freely. Two 

young  women  at  the  birthday  party  of  Jesse  Taylor,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
moved  his  chair  from  under  him  as  he  attempted  to  take  a  seat  between 
them.  Jesse  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  Ons  of  the  young  women  is  now 
a  maniac  through  grief. 

Interesting  Facts :  Out  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  salmon  eggs, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  only  one  produces  a  mature  salmon. 
If  all  the  eggs  laid  were  to  produce  salmon,  in  half  a  century  the 

ocean  would  bs  a  moving  mass  of  salmon. The  Bank  of  France 

has  prepared  for  the  issue  of  60,000,000  of  the  new  100-franc  note.  It 
was  engraved  in  strict  privacy  in  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  bank. 
The  note  was  first  painted  nine  feet  by  four  and  a  half  by  the  artist, 
Vaudry,  and  then  photographed  on  a  reduced  scale  to  the  size  of  the 

note. Of  a  thousand  well-to-do  persons  and  another  thousand  of 

poor  persons  there  remained  alive,  after  five  years,  of  the  prosperous  943, 
of  the  poor  only  655.  After  fifty  years  there  remained  of  the  prosper- 
ous 557,  of  the  poor  283.  At  seventy  years  of  age  there  remained  235 
of  the  prosperous,  and  of  the  poor  65.  The  average  length  of  life 
among  the  well-to-do  was  fifty  years,  and  among  the  poor  thirty-two 

years. The  matrimonial  chances  of  a  young  lady  in  life  have  been 

partially  determined  by  an  old  maid  in  Philadelphia.  She  kept  the 
record  of  one  thousand  of  her  acquaintances  who  were  led  to  the  altar. 
She  finds  that  the  chances  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty  are 
as  follows:  Thirty-two  at  thirteen  and  fifteen;  one  hundred  and  four 
at  sixteen  and  seventeen  ;  two  hundred  and  nineteen  at  eighteen  and 
nineteen  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty  at  twenty  and  twenty-one  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  five  at  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  ;  sixty-two  at  twenty-four 
and  twenty-five ;  sixty  at  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  ;  forty-five  at 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  ;  eighteen  at  thirty  and  thirty-one  ;  eleven 
at  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  ;  eight  at  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  ;  four 
at  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven,  and  two  at  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  is  the  flood- 
tide  of  matrimony,  and  that  it  is  at  those  ages  that  the  most  chances  are 
taken  in  the  great  lottery. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SAN    RAFAEL. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Little  City  and  the  Country  Round 
About. 

—  Near  many  great  commercial  cities  there 
are  several  favorite  suburban  locations  where  the 
family  of  means  finds  either  a  permanent  home  or  a 
temporary  sojourn,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
attractions  to  these  localities  are  sometimes  found  in 
their  nearness  to  the  great  city,  convenience  of  ac- 
cess, their  romantic  surroundings,  their  climate,  or  in 
the  fact  that  society,  by  its  selection  of  the  spot,  has 
stamped  it  fashionable,  and  therefore  desirable. 

The  earliest  place  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
was  San  Mateo,  where  John  Parrott,  W.  D.  M.  How- 
ard, and  other  early  pioneers  of  our  city,  first  built 
their  country-seats,  and  where  since  D.  O.  Mills  has 
erected  his  elegant  country-seat.  Beyond  this  spot 
George  Gordon  found  the  charming  locality — now 
Menlo— which  has  since  become  the  favored  and 
fashionable  place  of  residence  of  our  most  wealthy 
people.  Here  is  now  the  home  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford, where  he  has  established  his  famous  breeding- 
farm.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the  Hon.  Milton 
S,  Latham  built  his  elegant  house,  and  laid  out  his 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  and  the  California  summer 
home  for  herself  and  family.  Near  by,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Flood  has  built  for  his  summer  residence  the  most 
superb  house,  we  believe,  on  Lhe  continent ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  royal  or  ducal  residence  in  Europe  which, 
for  completeness  of  appointments  or  surrounding 
adornments,  excels  this  residence.  About  Menlo,  in 
every  direction,  are  scores  of  comfortable  and  elegant 
houses,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  San  Francisco 
that  only  gentlemen  of  leisure  as  well  as  wealth  find  it 
convenient  to  enjoy  them. 

Oakland,  with  its  oak  groves,  and  Alameda  Point 
are  in  such  close  proximity  to  San  Francisco  that 
they  have  attracted  large  suburban  populations,  as 
indicated  by  the  hourly  and  half-hourly  ferry  passages 
from  our  water-front.  Oakland  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
urban residence.  It  is  a  city,  swelling  in  dimensions 
and  population,  increasing  in  business,  devoted  to 
manufacturing — facts  all  discernible  in  themselves, 
but  not  making  the  place  attractive  to  the  class  which 
seeks  the  quiet  and  repose  of  rural  life  by  fleeing  from 
the  noise  and  and  bustle  of  the  town. 

The  same  things  are  at  work  at  Alameda  and  else- 
where along  the  eastern  side  of  our  bay,  from  Berke- 
ley to  San  Lorenzo.  Just  why  this  portion  of  Ala- 
meda County  should  prove  so  atttractive  we  could 
never  quite  understand.  Had  it  been  the  only  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  to  which  one  could 
escape  from  the  admitted  inconveniences  of  a  city 
residence — from  diurnal  winds  which  come  sweeping 
in  from  our  sand-dunes,  laden  with  fine  dust,  and 
from  the  fogs  which  float  in  upon  us  from  ocean  and 
bay,  we  would  have  understood  the  matter. 

But  in  another  direction,  across  the  entrance  of 
Golden  Gate,  lay  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
county  of  Marin,  with  its  gorges,  and  glens,  and 
charming  ravines  ;  its  mountains,  with  their  wooded 
heights,  crowned  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  for- 
est trees,  the  redwood,  with  the  glossy-leaved  ma- 
drono, the  beautiful  bay-tree,  and  the  buckeye ; 
everywhere  an  undergrowth  of  flowering  shrubs ;  at 
all  sides  splendid  bay  and  ocean  views  ;  and  in  the 
centre  the  grand  old  mountain  of  Tamalpais,  from 
which  spurs  and  canons  radiate  in  every  direction, 
and  in  all  of  which  are  streams  of  pure,  sweet,  run- 
ning water. 

This  county,  with  all  its  wealth  of  scenery,  its  fer- 
tile soil,  and  its  most  exceptional  and  delightful 
climate,  w_as  for  a  generation  neglected,  It  was  a 
terra  incognita.  While  land  at  greater  distance  in 
San  Mateo  and  Alameda  was  salable  at  thousands  of 
dollars  per  acre,  lands  in  the  county  of  Marin  were 
in  the  possession  of  farmers  and  dairymen,  unsal- 
able at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  ferry  ac- 
commodations were  bad,  because  unsupported.  A 
most  niggardly  county  government  refused  to  build 
roads,  and  wharves  were  inconvenient  and  never  in 
good  condition.  There  was  not  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment above  the  respectability  of  a  roadside  gin- 
mill,  or  the  convenience  of  the  most  abominable 
country  tavern. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  ever  so  many 
years.  It  would  have  probably  continued  till  to-day 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  business  instinct  and  enter- 
prise of  William  T.  Coleman,  who  seems  to  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  San  Rafael,  the  old  rancho 
of  DonTimoteo  Murphy,  was  the  most  beaiuiiul  and 
attractive  of  all  the  places  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  that  in  this  valley  was  the  possibility  of  a  most 
lovely  suburban  town  ;  that  it  could  be  supplied  with 
inexhaustible  water  from  a  splendid  lake  almost  at 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpais  ;  that  its  soil  was 
susceptible  of  the  very  highest  cultivation  ;  and  that 
it  had  a  climate  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the  habitable 
globe. 

Mr.  Coleman  made  large  purchases  of  mountain, 
valley,  and  marsh  lands.  Some  other  quiet  people 
stole  in  and  purchased  the  better  parts  of  the  valley 
of  San  Rafael,  the  San  Anselmo,  and  Corte  Madera. 
These  quiet  people  acted  for  years  as  though  they 
did  not  desire  that  anybody  else  should  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  charming  locality,  much  less  come 

■to  en|oy  it ;  ikey  were  content  with  the  drowsy  old 


ferryboat  which  made  two  tedious  trips  each  day. 
That  famous  old  cattle-drogher,  the  Contra  Costa, 
puffed  its  weary  way  across  the  bay,  and  nobody 
complained.  After  the  advent  of  Coleman  upon  the 
scene  he  succeded  in  infusing  a  little  life  and  activity 
into  the  town. 

Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  having  become  the  unfortu- 
nate owner  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Narrow- 
gauge  Railroad,  built  two  very  elegant  ferry-steamers 
— fast,  commodious,  and  comfortable,  with  ladies' 
cabins,  and  all  modern  improvement". — the  Sansalito 
and  San  Rafael,  now  running.  The  railroad,  having 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  English 
syndicate,  now,  with  ample  capital,  is  straightening 
its  track  by  following  the  more  direct  inner  bay-track. 
Tunneling  from  one  side  cf  the  mountain  to  the 
ouVr  will  so  straighten  and  shorten  the  track  that 
San  Rafael  will  be  within  an  hour  of  San  Francisco. 
All  the  high  and  dangerous  trestle-work,  short 
curves,  and  heavy  grades  will  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  trip  from  Saucelito  to  San  Rafael  will  be  through 
the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  of  valleys,  with 
mountain  and  bay  views  along  its  entire  distance. 
The  Donahue  railroad  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, from  the  point  near  Raccoon  Straits  to  its  pres- 
ent San  Rafael  terminus,  thus  affording  the  competi- 
tion of  two  direct  ferry  and  rail  routes  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Rafael,  and  each  promising,  upon 
completion,  to  run  seven  trips  daily,  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween the  two  points. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  county, 
some  years  since,  built  a  most  commodious  and  ex- 
cellent hotel,  so  that  now  there  are  very  few  of  our 
summer  resorts  which  furnish  better  hotel  and  board- 
ing-house accommodations  than  this  our  pet  village 
of  the  Coast  Range.  What  was  before  a  sleepy  ham- 
let is  just  now  waking  up  to  become  a  thronged  and 
busy  town.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  fashionable,  and 
to-day  it  has  the  call  over  all  other  places  iu  the  vi- 
cinity of  San  Francisco.  Every  hotel,  boarding- 
house,  and  private  cottage  is  engaged  for  the  season. 
Improvements  are  going  on  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Large  and  elegant  residences,  like  those  of  Hall 
McAllister,  M.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Samuel  Butterwonh, 
J.  D.  Walker,  C.  Temple  Emmett,  Albert  Dibblee,  Sid- 
ney V.  Smith,  Jonathan  Kittle,  Selh  Cook,  George 
E.  Butler,  Louis  Gerslle,  William  Barbour,  W.  W. 
Tompkins,  William  F.  Babcock,  Stewart  Menzies, 
Alexander  Forbes,  Messrs.  Bradford,  Whittemore, 
Boyd,  Irwin,  Powers,  Ames,  Boyle,  Weller,  Sears, 
Stevens,  and  others,  are  being  constructed  in  every 
direction,  Ornamental  cottages  are  being  built  in 
the  coziest  of  nooks,  vineyards  are  crowding  the  hill- 
sides in  every  direction,  gardens  and  orchards  multi- 
ply, and  the  experiment  of  the  growth  of  oranges  is 
now  a  successful  demonstration. 

There  is  no  other  place  within  reasonable  distance 
of  San  Francisco  where  the  climate  is  so  absolutely 
perfect  as  at  San  Rafael  and  its  vicinity.  It  has  al- 
ready become  a  sanitarium  known  to  the  asthmatic 
and  consumptive  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  seminaries,  schools, 
and  health-homes  should  be  established.  So  near  to 
San  Francisco,  and  yet  so  entirely  free  from  those 
cold,  diurnal  winds  which  daily  annoy  us  during  the 
summer  months,  the  valley  of  San  Rafael  opens 
out  with  a  view  upon  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
is  protected  from  ocean  winds  and  fogs  by  a  lofty 
range  of  coast  mountains  which  serve  as  a  perfect 
barrier  against  them. 

One  of  the  noticeable  charms  which  characterize 
this  part  of  our  coast  scenery  is  the  fact  that  the  hills 
and  mountains  are  clothed  with  soil  and  verdure  to 
their  very  summits.  There  is  not  a  barren  hill-top  in 
the  county  of  Marin,  nor  one  which  presents  an  un- 
sightly aspect.  Even  the  highest  peak  of  Trmalpais 
carries  a  rich  sylvan  vegetation  to  its  very  summit. 
We  feel  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is 
no  place  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
which  has  larger  or  more  attractive  possibilities  than 
the  vicinity  we  are  describing.  Not  only  is  it  a  de- 
sirable spot  for  residence  convenient  to  the  metrop 
olis,  but  there  is  no  locality  where  an  investment 
promises  a  larger  return,  or  which  promises,  in  the 
character  of  its  residents,  a  more  select  and  desirable 
society. 

The  inspiration  of  this  eloquent  notice  is  the  fact 
that  we  own  a  farm — a  little  nook  among  these  hills, 
where  for  thirty  years  past  we  have  stolen  away  from 
the  annoyances  of  the  town  and  selfishly  enjoyed  our- 
selves, We  are  delighted  to  observe  a  movement 
going  on  around  us— so  delighted  that  we  are  to  have 
some  neighbors,  that  we  are  allowing  our  enthusiasm 
to  bubble  over.  And  then  we  have  in  our  business 
column^  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  lots  at  auc- 
tion, and  advertisements  pay.  As  our  farm  is  some 
five  miles  away  from  San  Rafael,  and  as  the  adver- 
tisement is  for  but  one  time,  we  hope  our  readers  will 
not  think  we  have  been  altogether  mercenary  in  sup- 
plementing what  the  auction  firm  of  Easton  &  Et- 
dridge  say  as  to  title,  and  terms,  and  attractions,  in 
their  announcement  of  sale,  or  what  Mr.  Oliver 
Eldridge  will  himself  so  eloquently  say  at  the  day  of 
the  sale. 

We  are  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
spot  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  more  desirable 
for  an  enjoyable  home  than  one  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  San  Rafael,  and  there  is  no  consideration  that 
would  tempt  us  to  advise  an  investment  of  a  nature 


so  serious  as  we  believe  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
home  to  be,  unless  we  were  persuaded  that  what  we 
write  is  within  the  truth.  All  we  have  written  is  true, 
and  comes  from  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  inti- 
macy of  more  than  thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  the 
locality.  Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  climate  of  San  Rafael,  nor  can  too  much 
be  said  of  it  as  a  health-resort.  Without  any  aid  of 
advertising,  or  the  support  of  any  sanitarium,  this 
place  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable residences  for  invalids. 

We  recall  an  incident  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
which  occurred  on  the  piazza  of  the  old  adobe  house 
of  Timoteo  Murphy,  at  San  Rafael.  There  were 
present  Don  Timoteo,  Judge  Roderick  N.  Morrison, 
Don  Salvador  Vallejo,  Don  Andreas  Pico,  and  Gen- 
eral Covarmbias.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
question  as  to  where,  in  California,  was  the  most  de- 
sirable climate.  Santa  Barbara,  certain  interior  vat- 
leys  near  San  Luis  el  Rey,  Los  Angeles,  the  valleys 
of  Napa  and  Sonoma,  were  in  turn  discussed  by  those 
then  old  men  and  old  Californians,  all  of  them  being 
long  residents  except  Judge  Morrison,  It  was  finally 
conceded  that  the  country  between  Tamalpais  and 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  embracing  the  locality  un- 
der discussion,  was  in  all  respects  more  desirable  for 
residence  and  more  healthful  than  any  other  part  of 
California. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  must  exist  most  peculiar 
climatic  conditions  in  a  location  having,  first,  the 
broad  Pacific,  then  an  intervening  range  of  mount- 
ains, then  meadow  and  valley  lands,  and  then  the 
broad,  breezy  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Between  bay 
and  ocean  there  is  a  constant  current  of  warm  and 
cool  atmosphere,  moving  to  and  fro,  exchanging  the 
grateful  breezes  of  the  ocean  for  the  heated  atmos- 
phere of  the  interior,  thus  establishing  a  mean  tem- 
perature which  is  altogether  delightful  and  moderate, 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  There  is  another  in- 
ducement to  residence  in  and  about  San  Rafael  which 
is  not  found  on  the  Oakland  side  of  the  bay,  nor  upon 
the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  and  that  is  the  beauti- 
ful drives. 

In  this  respect  the  county  of  Marin  is  incompara- 
bly in  advance  of  any  other  locality  in  this  part  of 
our  State.  The  drive  from  Saucelito  to  Bolinas, 
along  the  ocean  shore,  and  thus  across  the  mountain 
to  the  Anselmo  Valley,  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty, 
affording  ocean,  mountain,  and  bay  views  altogether 
enchanting.  The  horseback  ride  to  the  summit  cf 
Tamalpais  is  a  splendid  trip,  winding  up  through  the 
canon,  skirting  the  hillsides,  along  the  bed  of  a  purl- 
ing brook,  past  the  beautiful  lake  Lagunitas,  which 
supplies  the  valley  gardens  and  homes  with  water,  till 
the  rider  sits  above  the  clouds,  with  the  great  ocean 
stretching  to  the  westward,  valleys  dotted  with  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  below  him  the  bright  and  glassy 
waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  waters  of  the 
great  valleys  of  the  San  Joaqniu  and  Sacramento 
gathering  together  in  the  interior  bays  to  be  sent 
swirling  through  the  narrows  of  Carquinez  ;  within 
his  range  of  vision  San  Francisco  and  her  busy  port, 
distant  villages  within  the  broad  sweep  of  view,  from 
Oakland  all  around  our  bay.  The  play  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  upon  ocean,  bay,  and  stream,  upon 
mountain-top,  hill-side,  forest,  and  meadow,  is  at 
limes  worth  a  visit  to  see.  The  artist  is  well  repaid 
the  fatigue  of  the  tramp,  while  the  unaasthetic,  well 
mounted,  with  his  lady-love,  and  lunch-basket,  and 
pocket-fl  isk,  and  fishing-rod,  may  spend  a  most 
pleasant  day,  if  he  is  not  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  the  der- 
ivation of  the  word  Tamalpais.  Some  of  our  Spanish 
folk  of  early  California  declare  that  it  is  thus  ob- 
tained :  Esia  vial  pais — "  it  is  a  poor  country  " ;  but, 
as  it  is  not  a  poor  country — in  fact,  for  purposes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  early  owners  of  broad  acres 
and  large  herds,  it  is  a  good  country,  because  in  this 
country  is  found  the  best  grazing  and  dairy  land — it 
is  more  probably  derived  from  an  Indian  tribe  which 
inhabited  its  ocean  shore,  called  the  "Tamals"; 
hence,  the  name  "  Tamal-pais,"  "country  of  the 
Tamals." 

In  every  direction  from  San  Rafael,  toward  the 
bay  and  toward  the  ocean,  are  good  roads  along  pict- 
uresque and  sightly  elevations,  overlooking  bay  and 
ocean.  At  Bolinas,  on  the  ocean  shore,  is  the  finest 
beach  and  ocean-bathing  in  California.  It  is  just  now 
coming  into  notice.  During  the  heated  months  of 
summer  the  shore  is  covered  with  the  tents  of  camp- 
ers, who  enjoy  all  the  substantial  pleasures  of  Monte- 
rey and  Sinta  Cruz  without  the  expenses  of  fashion- 
able dress  demanded  at  Lhe  Hotel  del  Monte.  Along 
the  bay  shore  there  are  beautiful  bathing  spots  in 
water  of  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  is  afforded 
in  the  ocean.  The  warm,  fresh  waters  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
inflowing  tide  from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  thus  afford 
the  most  delightful  of  all  possible  conditions  for  bath- 
ing. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
land-owners  of  San  Rafael  to  sell,  and  not  to  hold  for 
speculative  prices.  Lots  are  now  comparatively  cheap. 
Those  offering  by  Mr.  Coleman,  at  his  sale  of  [une 
9th,  are  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  valley,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  many  years  of  tasteful  care, 
during  which  the  choicest  of  trees  have  been  careful- 
ly grown,  thus  giving  to  the  purchaser  a  lot  which  is 
well  on  its  way  to  the  beauties  of  an  older  home. 


Mild  Lunacy. 
"  Oh,  come  with  me  ! "  cried  the  stove-pipe  hat, 

As  it  danced  o'er  walk  and  gutter. 
"  I  can't  come  now,"  said  the  brindle  cat, 
And  her  heart  was  in  a  flutter. 
For  was  she  not  to  meet  the  bold  boot-jack, 
And  the  big  brown  jug  and  the  heavy  placque, 
And  the  paper-weight  and  the  shotgun  true, 
And  the  pair  of  tongs  and  the  overshoe, 
And  the  unlit  lamp,  and  the  pot  of  jam, 
And  the  loose  door-knob,  and  the  flowing  dam, 
As  downward  she  went  roaming 
In  the  gloaming? 
"  Why  do  you  weep?"  asked  the  clarionet 

Ol  the  sprinkling-pot  one  day  ; 
"  I  weep— I  weep"— and  the  tears  fell  fast — 
"  I  weep  to  hear  you  play  !  " 
For  the  =prinkling-pot,  living  next  door  to 
A  bellows-lunged  man,  who  constantly  blew 
On  the  clarionet  with  monotonv — 
"  Tum-tedle-tidle  todle-tarlle-tum  " — 
Had  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  lachrymose  become. 
From  the  "  tedle-tadle-tee  " 

It  could  not  flee  1     — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

In  1846,  while  awaiting  supplies  from  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  the  postmaster  of  certain  cities 
were  authorized  to  issue  stamps  temporarily.  Among 
others  so  issuing  was  the  postmaster  of  Brattleboro. 
Eight  hundred  stamps  were  printed,  and  of  these 
one  half  were  burned.  Collectors  have  been  in 
search  of  some  of  these  stamps,  and  it  was  considered 
a  hopeless  matter  to  procure  one  of  them.  One  col- 
lector, however,  who  was  shrewder  than  the  rest,  in- 
stituted a  search  for  the  engraver,  whom  he  found 
residing  in  Springfield,  and  he  had  still  remaining 
seven  of  the  precious  squares,  which  he  disposed  of 
to  the  collector  for  seventy-five  cents  each,  besides 
furnishing  indubitable  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  issue,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  doubted. 
The  fact  of  the  purchase  leaked  out,  and  a  dealer 
offered  one  dollar  a  piece  for  six  of  the  seven.  This 
was  refused  by  the  original  purchaser,  who  demanded 
five  times  that  sum,  and  before  the  money  reached 
him,  although  it  was  sent  with  promptitude,  he  had 
an  offer  of  ten  dollars  a  piece.  Being  an  honest 
man,  he  stuck  to  his  first  offer,  and  parted  with  six 
for  thirty  dollars.  Th**  most  precious  of  the  lot, 
which  bore  the  engraver's  name,  he  retained  posses- 
sion of,  and  this  is  the  one  he  has  now  sold  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Last  year,  when  Barrett's  season  was  over,  he 
found  that  a  young  man  had  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  daughter,  who  is  a  most  estimable 
young  lady.  Inquiry  in  the  proper  quarters  resulted 
in  the  information  that  the  young  man  was  of  excel- 
lent family  and  good  character,  and  that  his  financial 
prospects  were  very  good  indeed.  Meeting  him  on 
the  -  treet,  Barrett  said  :  ' '  Sir.  my  name  is  Barrett — 
Lawrence  Barrett — and  I  understand  that  in  my  ab- 
sence you  have  been  paying  your  addresses  to  ray 
daughter."  The  young  man  confessed  that  the  allega- 
tion was  true.  "You  are  a  member  of  such  and 
such  a  family?"  queried  the  tragedian.  "lam." 
"And  volt  yearly  income  is  so  much?"  "It  is." 
"  Humph  I  Young  man,  who  was  Cicero's  father?" 
"  I — I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  response.  "Then 
you  are  not  an  intellectual  match  for  my  daughter, 
and  I  pray  you  discontinue  your  visits,"  said  the  eru- 
dite disciple  of  The~pis,  and  he  strode  away,  leaving 
the  young  man  stupefied  with  wonder. — Boston  Cor- 
respondent Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Stage- dressing  has  been  so  elaborate  of  late  in  New 
York  that  when  actors  dress  shabbily  it  invariably  ex- 
cites comment.  Madame  Mojeska's  company  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  for  the  condition  of  its  wardrobe. 
She  played  "  Frou  Frou "  recently,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  and  her  company  dressed  with  a  * 

shabbiness  altogether  unwarranted  in  New  York. 
There  was  a  time  when  dress  and  scenery  were  of 
small  account  in  theatrical  affairs,  but  that  was  many 
years  ago.  They  are  now  most  important  adjuncts 
to  the  drama,  and  the  man  who  does  not  dress  well 
on  the  New  York  stage  can  never  hope  for  success. 
If  this  is  true  of  men  it  is  doubly  true  of  women. 


It  is  rumored  in  society  circles  that  among  the 
ladies  known  in  Washington  who  were  to  have  been 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  are  Lady 
Thornton,  wife  of  the  British  Minister  to  Russia; 
Mrs.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  American  Minister,  and  Mrs. 
Waddington,  wife  of  Mr.  Waddington,  who  is  sent 
as  the  representative  of  the  French  Government  on 
this  occasion,  and  Miss  King  of  New  York.  They 
have  taken  with  them  their  horses  and  carriages  and 
servants,  and  will  take  a  house  during  their  stay  in 
Moscnw.  These  ladies  have  had  their  dresses  made 
in  Paris  by  Worth,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Thornton,  who  ordered  hers  in  England. 


When  those  New  Yorkers,  says  a  Boston  Post  let- 
ter, do  go  wild  with  delight  over  an  actor  or  actress, 
they  act  like  crazy  people.  Lately  a  burlesque  act- 
ress has  nightly  been  kicking  her  slipper  into  the 
audience,  and  one  night  the  gentleman  who  caught 
it  took  it  to  his  club  and  the  members  drank  wine  out 
of  it.  I  told  this  story  to  another  lady  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  business,  who  has  no  love  for  the  own- 
er of  the  slipper.  "Each  drank  a  slipperful  to  her 
health?"  she  asked,  "Yes."  "Well,"  she  re- 
marked, "  they  must  all  have  got  pretty  drunk." 


In  the  days  when  orchestra-stalls  were  unknown, 
and  when  the  floor  of  her  Majesty's  Opera  House 
was  called  the  pit,  there  existed  a  gangway,  or  prom- 
enade, down  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  round  between 
the  pit  seats  and  the  boxes,  which  was  known  as 
"  Fop's  Alley."  Here  the  mashers  of  that  day  were 
wont  to  stroll  between  the  acts,  exchanging  criticisms 
on  the  music,  the  singers,  and  the  bellesof  the  boxes, 
Mr.  Gye,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  revive  "  Fop's  Alley." 


Colonel  Mooney  dropped  into  an  uptown  barber 
shop  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  all  the  chairs  occupied 
except  that  of  the  "boss"  of  the  establishment. 
Taking  it,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  boss  scraper 
an  execrable  shave.  As  he  left  the  chair,  the  boss 
said,  in  a  tone  of  apology  :  "  I'm  a  barber  short  this 
week."  "  Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  looking  in  the  glass 
at  his  scarified  neck  and  chin,  "I  didn't  suppose 
you  had  been  a  barber  long." 

M.  Damala,  Sarah  Bernhardt's  husband,  quickly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  army  in  Tunis,  after  quit- 
ting the  stage.     Three  days  after  he  arrived  in  camp 
the  outposts  were   attacked  by  banditti.      Damala 
saddled  his  horse,  rushed  headlong  into  th 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  bandit  chief  a  \  1 
the  French  camp.     Sarah  is  said  to  have 
for  his  photograph  as  a  souvenir. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  have  ever  noticed  that  nothing  in  all  the  dramatic 
range  appeals  so  irresistibly  to  the  risibilities  of  an 
audience  as  the  indiscretions  of  a  husband,  especially 
if  he  has  a  good,  unsuspicious  little  wife. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  such  a  very  every-day  affair 
furnishes  such  a  limitless  fund  of  amusement.  Mat- 
ters have  been  going  on  this  way — I  had  almost  said 
six  thousand  years,  the  popularly  accredited  age  of 
the  world,  I  believe  ;  yet,  come  to  think  of  it,  the  es- 
pecial brand  of  husband  who  most  amuses  an  audi- 
dience  is  a  decidedly  modern  improvement 

At  all  events,  they  have  been  going  on  this  way 
long  enough  for  the  subject  to  have  become  thor- 
oughly jejune.  But  it  never  does.  In  that  most 
charming  comedy,  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, "  there 
is  no  touch  of  its  humor  to  which  an  audience  re- 
sponds so  readily  as  the  little  flirtation  in  marble  be- 
tween Galatea  and  Crcesus,  and  the  consequent 
anxiety  therefor  of  his  good  old  Greek  wife.  "  For- 
bidden Fruit "  is  as  attractive  a  play  to  weak  human- 
ity as  its  title  is  enticing. 

From  the  moment  that  the  nature  of  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Porter's  troubles  in  "  Fourteen  Days  "  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  house,  the  success  of  the  comedy 
was  assured.  And  yet,  wicked  world  that  it  is,  the 
mysterious  fourteen  days  would  have  been  entirely 
without  effect,  were  it  not  for  the  invisible  Juanita  in 
the  background. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  the 
Wyndham  Company  did  not  open  in  "Fourteen 
Days. "  The  retrieving  of  their  mistake  can  be  only  in 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  public.  As  a  com- 
pany they  aie  neat,  quick,  dexterous,  complete,  and 
homogeneous,  and  they  give  this  little  comedy  with 
a  thoroughness  which  is  a  treat.  Though  "Four- 
teen Days  "  has  a  touch  of  farce  in  it,  it  is  far  less 
grotesque  than  "  Brighton,"  and  infinitely  more 
amusing.  In  fact,  everything  in  it  is  at  least  barely 
possible,  which  can  not  be  said  for  the  Anglicized 
American  farce. 

Mr.  Peregrine  Porter's  household  consists  of  a 
wife,  who  is  one  of  those  dear  Utile  prudish  persons 
whom  every  one  knows,  with  the  most  cast-iron  prej- 
udices concerning  the  light  immoralities  which  ihey 
really  know  nothing  about,  a  devotion  to  and  abso- 
lute confidence  in  her  liege  lord,  a  most  proper  rever- 
ence ior  the  con ventionaU ties,  and  not  very  many 
ideas  beyond  elegant  housewifery.  Then  he  has  a 
pretty  little  sister-in-law,  with  an  impulsive  affection 
for  quite  an  every-day  young  man,  who  is  in  the  pho- 
tographing business,  and  who  does  not  seem  to  spend 
much  time  with  his  camera.  There  is  also  a  pert 
maid,  who  takes  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  family 
affairs.  Not  very  exigent  parts,  either  of  them,  but 
the  ladies  play  with  an  ease  and  naturalness  and  at- 
homeness  upon  the  stage  which  give  a  pleasant  real- 
ity to  the  scene.  Miss  Rorke,  especially,  as  the 
affectionate  but  deceived  wife,  is  charmingly  natural 

Indeed,  it  is  charac (eristic  of  the  entire  troupe  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  acting,  and  that  the  least 
important  members  of  the  company  play  their  small 
parts  intelligently.  Mr.  Wyndham  himself  is  one  oi 
those  very  clever  comedians  who  manage  to  keep  a 
ripple  of  laughter  running  through  the  house  all  the 
time  they  are  upon  the  stage,  one  never  knows  by 
just  what  devices.  Mr.  Blakeley  is  an  actor  who  ex- 
udes lun  at  the  pores.  There  is  something  in  the  sly 
look  of  his  big  eyes,  in  the  unctuous  roll  of  bis  long- 
drawn  syllables,  in  his  peculiar  amble  down  the  stage, 
that  is  mirth  provocative. 

Quite  the  weakest  part  in  the  comedy,  yet  one 
which  adds  something  to  the  fun  of  it,  is  the  Glibson, 
the  attorney  of  Mr  George  Giddens.  Mr.  Giddens 
swings  out  of  the  general  harmony,  and  permits  his 
comedy  to  degenerate  into  broadest  farce  in  the  last 
act,  where  he  enters  the  drawing-room  of  the  Pere- 
grine Porters,  actually  gnawing  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Quite  the  strongest  part  in  the  comedy,  next,  of 
course,  to  Peregrine  Porter's,  is  that  oi  the  governor 
of  the  prison,  a  dilettante,  who  plays  the  piano,  sings 
a  song,  paints  a  picture,  cooks  a  dish,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  is  the  very  dudest  of  English  d_ides. 
Such  parts  are  always  over-played.  I  have  never 
seen  one  before  which  was  not,  but  Mr.  Hamilton 
Astley  either  walks  through  the  part  perfectly  au  nat- 
urel,  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  or  is  a  very  wonderful 
actor  in  this  line.  He  is  admirably  made-up,  and 
illuminates  the  jail  episode  with  an  airiness  which  re- 
moves all  its  horrors. 

Indeed,  "Fourteen  Days,"  notwithstanding— in 
fact,  on  account  of— the  troubles  of  its  characters,  is 
a  thoroughly  agreeable  comedy  admirably  played. 

"  Ruth's  Romance,"  which  precedes  it,  is  one  of 
.  j  e  trifles  of  which  the  Londoners  are  so  fond.  It 
-  Lhoroughly  English  in  its  tone,  cleverly  written  on 


a  plot  which  is  the  merest  incident,  and  everything 
depends  upon  its  playing.  Yet  all  that  it  requires  is 
three  not  extraordinary  English  people.  Considera- 
ble attenfon  has  been  given  to  the  mounting  for  the 
Wyndham  season,  and,  though  the  present  week 
gives  opportunity  for  nothing  especial,  the  Voegtlin 
interior  claims  applause  every  night 

Madame  Modjeska's  Camille  is  a  very  beautiful  per- 
formance. The  lines  of  this  lady's  art  are  closely 
drawn.  They  bar  out  comedy  and  tragedy,  but  in  the 
emotional  she  is  unsurpassed.  She  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  coarseness  for  tragedy,  neither  the 
mirth  nor  the  humor  for  comedy.  Her  Juliet  is  beau- 
tiful through  three  acts.  Her  Rosalind  pleasing  "  by 
parcels,  but  not  intentively."  Her  Camille  is  con- 
sistent throughout. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  of  it  that,  though  Modjeska 
is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  actresses,  she 
throws  into  stronger  relief  the  grim  truth  that  Ca- 
mille is  simply  a  courtesan  than  any  other  actress 
who  has  ever  played  it  here.  It  was  complained  that 
Ellmenreich  played  it  roughly,  and  the  pioneers  tell 
us  that  Matilda  Heron  was  as  coarse  as  heather ; 
but  all  the  Camilles  manage  usually  to  so  veil  the 
main  truth  of  it  that  a  girl  might  sit  through  the  play 
and  never  know  just  how  shady  it  was. 

But  as  it  was  placed  on  the  boards  this  week  there 
has  been  an  unmistakable  air  of  sans-souci  about 
everything.  There  is  far  more  dash  and  abandon 
abcut  Madame  Olympe  than  that  young  person  in- 
dulges in  generally,  and  Mr.  Owens,  who,  as  St. 
Gaudens,  bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  a  well- 
known  frequenter  of  the  theatres,  is  more  daringly 
like  the  class  of  Frenchmen  whom  he  represents  than 
one  usually  finds  in  the  Camille  play. 

Perhaps  this  atmosphere  in  which  it  grows  serves 
to  point  with  peculiar  force  the  depLh  and  strength  of 
Camille  s  love  for  Arraand.  At  all  events,  it  seems  so 
as  Modjeska  plays  it.  By  a  score  of  subtleties  and 
in  tricks  of  manner  she  draws  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  danu  aux  camclias  and  the  femme  du 
monde.  She  is  the  cyprian,  and  not  the  innocent 
woman  that  so  many  actresses  make  of  Camille,  and 
her  love  all  the  more  ennobling  to  her  stained  nature 
for  the  root  she  gives  it. 

There  is  less  of  absolute  force  and  of  pealing  decla- 
mation in  Modjeska's  Camille  than  in  any  other  so 
well  known  to  fame.  But  it  abounds  in  the  artistic 
touches  peculiar^to  herself.  She  does  not  give  the 
famous  back  fall  and  shriek  of  dismay  over  her 
altered  features,  but  she  weeps  some  very  womanly 
tears.  One  sees  her  battling  her  disease  and  her 
weakness  throughout,  and  understands  her  moods 
and  whims.  That  is  a  very  natural  little  touch  where 
she  strolls  to  the  piano,  and  absent-mindedly  tinkles 
out  a  little  plaintive  melody,  but  breaks  down  in  an 
unfinished  bar. 

Her  Camille  is  a  most  impressive  one.  It  follows 
you  home  into  your  dreams.  For  although  it  is  in- 
finitely touching,  and  though  you  give  every  sympa- 
thy to  the  stricken  creature,  there  is  in  it  a  quality,  a 
certain  something,  which  prevents  you  wishing,  as 
truly  as  if  it  were  real,  that  it  could  end  otherwise. 
Camille  herself  preaches  most  powerfully  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  soiled  woman. 

Who  can  can  count  on  his  fingers  the  people  who 
have  been  heard  to  declare  that  they  never,  never  will 
go  to  see  "  Camille  "  again  ;  that  it  has  been  played 
till  it  is  worn  threadbare  ;  that  it  is  grossly  immoral ; 
that  it  sets  them  to  sniffling,  whether  they  will  or  no  ; 
that  it  is  uncomfortable,  unpleasant,  in  short  every- 
thing that  is  objectionable?  Yet  whoever  saw  "  Ca- 
mille "  played  to  an  empty  house  ?  Even  Mr.  Barry- 
more  roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  his 
Armani  is  the  one  acceptable  part  that  he  has  played 
during  this  almost  disastrous  season. 

Little  Miss  Ellison,  with  rather  more  lines  than 
usual  for  her,  played  Nichette  very  nicely,  and 
blushed  to  her  ears— looking  none  the  worse  for  it — 
as  she  took  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  make  her 
speech  to  the  jury. 

Modjeska's  season  closes  with  one  lonely  night  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Some  one  was  complaining,  the  other  day,  that 
Barrett  was  Barrett  in  everything  he  played.  But 
the  complainer  had  not  seen  him  as  Lanciotto  in 
"  Francesca  da  Rimini."  He  has  not  spared  him- 
self as  the  Italian  Hunchback.  Scarce  a  feature  of 
his  face  is  recognizable  under  the  swarthy  skin  and 
stubble  beard  of  Lanciotto. 

Even  his  ever-attending  jauntiness  is  gone,  for,  with 
all  Lawrence  Barrett's  dignity  and  gravity,  he  has  a 
little  jaunty  suing  which  never  has  left  him  but  in 
Cassius  and  Lanciotto. 

The  most  touching  characteristic  of  his  Hunchback 
is  an  ever-present  sadness.  It  does  not  leave  him 
even  in  his  burst  of  joy,  for  his  joy  is  feverish,  hysteri- 
cal, as  joy  of  such  a  kind  might  come  to  such  a  one. 
The  play  itself  has  taken  a  wonderful  hold  of  the 
public,  and  they  view  its  withdrawal,  even  after  two 
weeks'  run,  with  regret. 

It  has  been  beautifully  mounted,  well  cast,  and  ad- 
mirably played.  People  actually  drop  into  the  thea- 
tre to  see  Louis  James's  death-scene  quite  as  they 
dropped  in  a  month  ago  to  see  the  march  of  the 
McCaulls. 

Talking  of  the  McCaulls,  there  is  a  wonderful  re- 
semblance between  Otis  Skinner,  in  his  handsome 
court  costume,  and  the  natty  tenor,  Perugini,  in  his. 
Skinner  has  become  a  favorite  since  playing  Count 


Paolo,  an  infinitely  more  grateful  r6!e  than  he  made 
his  initial  bow  in,  and  one  which  he  plays  exceedingly 
well 

Whatever  comes  after  "  Franeesca  da  Rimini "  will 
suffer  by  comparison,  unless  it  be  a  foil  of  simplicity. 
The  grand  passions  have  their  play  in  the  Italian 
drama,  and  anything  but  Shakespeare  will  seem  petty 
following  so  soon  after  so  much  splendor,  color,  and 
fire. 

The  Thomas  concerts  approach  nearly  and  more 
near.  Periodically  the  Eastern  papers  attack  us  as 
outer  barbarians,  and  they  are  in  one  of  those  moods 
just  now.  Theodore  Thomas  pays  us  a  delica'e  com- 
pliment in  importing  his  magnificent  orchestra  to  our 
stigmatized  western  shores,  supplemented  by  a  gal- 
axy of  soloists.  /Whether  or  not  our  musical  taste  is 
yet  cultivated  up  to  the  standard  to  appreciate  it,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  Thomas  season  is  going  to  be 
the  fashion,  and  that  whoever  dares  to  go  not,  and 
can  not  discourse  knowingly  of  every  one  of  the  eight 
concerts,  is  an  aesthetic  pariah.  Betsy  B. 


The  editor  of  the  Denver  Tribune  has  had  a  con- 
fidential talk  with  the  manager  of  "The  Queen's 
Lace  Handkerchief  "  Company,  Mr.  John  McCaull. 
Hecomplains  bitterly  about  San  Francisco.  Hesays: 
"  It  is  the  worst  show-town  in  America,  Small  com- 
panies can  go  to  San  Francisco  and  do  well,  but 
there  is  not  the  population,  nor  the  right  kind  of 
population,  nor  enough  money  in  the  place  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  conveying  large  organizations 
across  the  continent  for  the  amusement  of  the  San 
Franciscans.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  talk 
about  the  appreciativeness  of  San  Francisco  people. 
They  have  been  called  critical,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  What  attraction  during  the  past  season  has 
done  a  gocd  business  in  San  Francisco?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Rice  Surprise  Party,  a  variety  show,  was 
the  only  visiting  troupe  that  more  than  paid  ex- 
penses? San  Francisco  is  an  ont-door  town,  and  on 
general  principles  it  is  hard  work  10  induce  its  people 
to  go  into  a  theatre,  or  any  amusement  resort,  unless 
it  be  a  wine-garden  or  concert  grove.  San  Francisco 
is  hard-up  ;  money  is  tight  and  the  purses  of  the  pub- 
lic are  pinched ;  the  days  of  prosperity  and  booms 
are  gone.  San  Francisco  has  an  intelligent  popula^ 
tion  of  only  about  seventy-five  thousand  people.  Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  her  one  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  and  hoodlums  will  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  support  of  the  better  class  of  amusements  ?  The- 
atrical managers  have  found  out  these  cold,  hard 
facts,  to  their  pecuniary  loss  and  mental  anguish,  and 
they  are  seriously  contemplating  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco entirely  out  in  the  cold  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  probability  in  the  near  future  that  San 
Francisco  will  be  merely  a  way-station  on  the  route 
between  Denver  and  Australia." 


Next  Monday  night  the  Wyndham  Comedy  Com- 
pany appear  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  Hayman,  the 
manager  of  the  Bush  Street,  has  made  arrangements 
with  Masterson  &  Maccabe,  the  Baldwin  lessees,  to 
produce  attractions  there  until  August  The  Bush 
Street  will  be  closed  for  two  weeks.  On  Monday 
night,  therefore,  the  Wyndhams  will  produce  "The 
Great  Divorce  Case."  It  will  be  mounted  regardless 
of  expense.  Hayman  feels  rather  sore  over  ths  pub- 
lic's neglect  of  the  Wyndhams.  He  is  determined  to 
see  whether  the  theatre  is  the  cause — hence  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Bddwin.  He  has  been  most  energetic,  he 
claims,  in  present'ng  new  attractions,  and  the  cold 
reception  of  this  most  expensive  company  is  rather 
disheartening.  On  the  18th  of  June  he  presents 
"The  Black  Fbg,"  a  New  Yoik  success,  and  follows 
with  Neil  Burgess,  who  has  been  here  before.  The 
Baldwin  is  rather  a  more  popular  theatre  than  the 
Bush  Street ;  possibly  Hayman 's  change  of  base  may 
rove  to  his  advantage.     It  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Pacific  Club  held  a  for- 
mal opening  in  their  new  apartments  in  the  T^ent 
building,  which  ha";  lately  been  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Post  and  Dupont  streets,  opposite  the  Argonaut 
building.  The  members  have  leased  the  three  upper 
stories  for  ten  years.  The  rooms  are  large  and  mag- 
nificendy  fitted  up,  the  furniture  alone  costing  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  reception 
rooms  and  grand  dining  salon.  On  the  floor  above 
are  card,  billiard,  and  breaklast  rooms,  with  a  spa- 
cious parlor.  The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  bar, 
kitchen,  and  twelve  private  apartments.  The  rooms 
on  Thursday  evening  were  filled  with  a  brilliant 
throng,  the  members  having  brought  the  lady  mem- 
bers of  their  families  to  the  opening. 

The  Rix  art  sale,  on  Thursday  evening,  realized 
near  four  thousand  dollars.  The  absence  of  many  of 
our  wealthy  citizens,  who  are  at  their  country  resi- 
dences, accounts  for  the  comparatively  low  prices 
which  were  realized.  Porter  Ashe  paid  $250  for  the 
large  screen  with  three  pictures  of  "Saddle  River," 
which  was  the  highest  sum  paid.  "  Au=tin  Creek  " 
brought  $215  '•  "  L'pper  Columbia  River,"  $160,  and 
"  Mendocino  Cliffs,"  $130.  The  average  prices  were 
S50.  Several  of  the  pictures,  however,  went  at  twelve 
dollars  apiece. 

Lawrence  Barrett,  at  the  California  Theatre  next 
week,  {his  fourth  and  last,)  will  present  the  following 
change  of  bill  nightly  :  Monday,  "  Hamlet"  ;  Tues- 
day, "  Rosedale"  ;  Wednesday,  "  Richelieu  "  ; 
Thursday,  "  Yorick's  Love  "  ;  Friday,  {benefit  night,) 
Bulwer's  "Money"  and  Robertson's  "David  Gar- 
rick  ;  Saturday  evening.  "  Julius  Ca;sar,"  with  Bar- 
rett as  Cassius ;  Saturday  matinee,  "  Rosedale." 


The  Pacific  Grove  Retreat,  a  quiet,  delightful  camp- 
ing place  near  Monterey,  is  now  open  for  ihe  season, 
and  there  are  already  about  two  hundred  persons  on 
the  ground.  The  first  hop  of  the  season  takes  place 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to-night  The  Sunday  excur- 
sion trains  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  are  crowded, 
and  scores  of  San  Francisco  gentlemen  visit  their 
families  at  Monterey  each  week  by  this  means. 


CCLXXXII.— Eill  oT  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 

June  3. 

Chicken  Soup. 

Scolloped   Ovsters. 

Beef  Steak  a  la  Bordelaise. 

Summer  Squash.     Green  Corn. 

Roast  Lamb.       Potato  Croquettes. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Currant  Ice.     Orange  Cake. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries  and  Plums. 

Scolloped  Oysters. — Roll  crackers  very  fine,  and  cover 

the  bottom  of  a  baking-dUh,   well  buttered,  with  them. 

Spread  a  layer  of  oysters  over  these  crumbs  ;  pepper  and 

salt  them,  and  drop  on  bits  of  butter;  covpr  with  a  layer 

of  crumbs,  and  tben  alternate  the  'avers  until  your  dtsh  is 

full,  having  the  crumbs  on  top.     Place   the  dish  in  a  hot 

oven,  that  the  top  may  brown  nicely.     Bake  about  twenty 

minutes.     None  of  the  oyster  liquid  is  put  in,  for  the  butter 

moistens  sufficiently.     Someadd  a  very  little  sherry  wine; 

in  which  case  a  little  more  cracker  may  be  used.     These 

may  be  made  and  served  in  small  silver  scollop-shells,  with 

sliced  lemon  served  on  top. 


—  Marcus  M.  Henry  has  received  the  Ap- 
pointment as  business  agent  of  the  "Orchestral 
Union  "  for  next  season.  He  is  now  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions from  our  music-loving  citizens.  This  soci- 
ety ought  to  be  well  supported. 

The  farewell  banquet  of  Henry  Irving,  the  actor, 
at  which  Lord  Coleridge  will  take  the  chair,  is  fixed 
to  take  place  on  July  4,  in  London.  Mr.  Irving  will 
sail  for  America  about  the  20th  of  July,  and  Lord 
!  Coleridge  will  follow  about  the  15th  of  August. 


—  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  m 
the  year  1702,  a  Spanish  fleet,  being  bnrd  pressed 
by  the  war  vessels  of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  Vigo 
Bay,  after  a  terrible  battie  was  sunk  by  the  Spanish 
admiral  to  cheat  the  enemy  of  their  desired  booty. 
Twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  went  down  in  the  sink- 
ing galleons.  To  rescue  this  treasure  a  company  has 
been  formed  in  this  city,  with  capital  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their  office  is  at 
328  Montgomery  Street. 

—  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  John 
Sedgwick,  the  Palace  Hotel,  though  always  and  de- 
servedly popular,  is  becoming  more  so.  A  new  feat- 
ure introduced  by  the  present  manager  bids  fair  to  be 
very  pleasant  for  the  ladies.  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  mak- 
ing the  restaurant  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  ladies  to 
lunch  down  town.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  ladies, 
when  shopping,  etc.,  to  find  a  pleasant  luncheon 
place.  Public  restaurants  are  not  agreeable  to  them 
lor  many  reasons.  The  elegant  restaurant  of  the 
Palace  offers  no  such  objections.  Although  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  it  is  quiet  and  the  servants  well- 
trained  and  attentive.  The  prices,  too,  will  be  found 
most  reasonable. 


—  New  Oil  Stove— Latest.  Best,  /nd  Pret- 
tiest     See  it,  at  Myers  &  Co.,  869  Market  Street, 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


Cold  Quartz  Jewelry- 
Persons  intending  to  purchase  California  Quartz 
jewelry  should  examine  the  stock  at  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  Hugh  Mauldin,  208  Sutter  St. 


Hme,  J.  II.  Plcot 
Has  moved  to  Central  Block,  14  Dupont  Street,  over 
City  of  Paris,  Rooms  54  to  57. 

Superior  Dress-making. 

Evening  Toilettes  at  short  notice.  Orders  by  mail 
and  letters  of  inquiry  promptly  attended  to.  Sam- 
ple:, sent  and  shopping  done. 


—  Among  the  many  new  enterprises  now 
developing  in  our  city,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
the  factory  and  branch  store  recently  built  by  the  firm 
of  Charles  M.  Plum  &  Co.,  at  the  junction  of  Haight, 
Gough,  and  Market  streets.  This  firm  dates  back  to 
the  year  1850,  and  has  steadily  advanced  with  the 
increase  of  population.  Our  city  is  fast  spreading 
westward  to  the  ocean  shore,  and  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  their  customers  in  that  direction 
Messrs.  Plum  &  Co.  have  opened  a  branch  of  their 
establ'shment  at  No.  2000  Market  Street  They  are 
now  prepared  to  do  all  classes  of  fine  cabinet  work, 
and  their  house  trimming  equals  that  of  any  firm  on 
the  continent 

— Foreign  Stamps  bought  and  sold,  215  Dupont  st 


—  Library  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Fran- 
caise,  120  Sutter  Street,  first  story,  open  every  day 
except  Sundays,  from  noon  to  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  and 
fnom  half  past  7  to  10  o'clock  P.  M.  Terms  of  ad- 
mission, one  dollar  entrance  fee,  and  fifty  cents  per 
month. 


—  Sheet  Music,  5  cents  each.  Send  6  cents 
for  sample  and  catalogue.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street 

—Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."  15c  Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  A  PERMANENT  RESTORATION  OF  EXHAUSTED 

and  worn-out  functions  follows  the  use  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


—  Every  lady  should  kef.p  on  her  toilet 
table  Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block}.  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5- 

— "  Buchu-paiba."     Quick,  complete!  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.  At  Druggists. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


FIRST  HOP  OF  THE  SEASON 

AT  THE 

HOTEL   DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY, 

THIS 

SATURDAY    EVENING, 

Jl"XE  3d,  1883. 

Music  by  Ballcnberg's  Band. 


, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SPECIAL 

AUCTION  NOT 


SATURDAY. 

SATBKDAT JUVE  9,  1SS3 

AT  3  O'CLOCK  P.  M., 

ON    THE    PROPERTY, 

BY  CATALOGUE, 

PORTION    OF    THE 

Coleman  Tract! 

SAN  RAFAEL, 
KNOWN  AS  HAPPY  VALLEY 

IV  LARGE  SUBDIVISIONS, 

And  each  Lot  fronting  Two  Streets,  and  an 
Average  Deplli  of  Over  300  Feet. 


This  property  commands  a  charming  marine  view,  rich 
soil,  and  surrounded  by  grand  old  trees  and  shrubber\ ;  lots 
all  fenced  and  roads  made;  each  lot  designated  and  num- 
bered. The  prope  ty  presents  the  special  advantage  of 
being  near  to  three  depots,  and  within  five  minutes  walk  of 
the  centre  of  the  village.  Gas  and  water-pipes  laid  to  the 
property. 

A  Beautiful  Grove  of  Orange  Trees  now  grow- 
ing on  part  of  this  Tract. 

Happy  Valley  Park,  laid  out  and  grown  with  a  choice 
variety  of  trees,  has  been  deeded  perpetually  to  the  owners 
of  this  property. 

San  Rafael  is  beyond  question  the  finest  suburban  town 
for  residence  in  the  State;  pure  mountain  water,  good 
sewerage,  lighted  with  gas,  charming  drives,  good  bathing-, 
easy  of  access,  no  fog,  no  wind,  public  and  private  schools, 
fine  churches,  and  good  society,  are  among  the  advantages 
presented  for  a  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Commutation  is  only  ten  cents  a  trip,  and  seven  trips 
daily,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  within  a  year  hourly 
trips  will  be  made. 

Secure  a  Catalogue  and  see  this  charming  property.  Se- 
lect your  lots,  and  mark  on  your  catalogue  the  lots  you  may 
desire  to  purchase.  To  appreciate  this  property  it  must  be 
seen. 

For  the  man  of  leisure,  for  a  summer  home,  for  pleasure 
and  profit  combined,  it  has  no  superior. 

To  persons  of  small  means  this  sale  presents  special  In- 
ducements, combining  a  charming  and  remunerative  home. 

It  is  specially  adapted  for  Grape  culture,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Cherries,  and  all  small  fruits. 


Have  a  Hom<t  away  front  the  Fog 
Dust  of  the  City. 


TYinfl,  and 


TITLE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT! 


TERMS   OF   SALE. 
One-fifth   Cash;    balance 


one,  two,  three  and  four 
years,  in  equal  payments,  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.     Owner  of  property  pays  taxes. 

83?  Maps,  diagrams,  and  full  details  will  be  ready  at  our 
office  any  time  previous  to  sale,  and  to  this  attractive  offer- 
ing we  invite  the  attention  of  all  buyers.  No  safer  or 
better  investment  can  be  made  than  now  to  secure  a  portion 
of  this  desirable  estate. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

EASTON  &  EXDR3DGE, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

So.  22  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  LicK  House, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
Market  Street. 


VIGO   BAY 

TREASURE  COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 

OLIVER  ELDRIDGE PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  H.  REDINGTON ..TREASURER. 

H.  F.  TESCHEMACHER. 

WM.  NORRIS. 

H.  F.  CUTTER. 

CHIEF  ENGINEER COL.  JOHN  E.  GOWEN. 

ATTORNEY JOHN  T.  DOYLE. 

SECRETARY DAVID  WILDER. 


A  limited  number  of  shares  will  be  sold  at  one  dollar  per 
share  (full  paid).  Parties  subscribing  for  one  hundred 
shares,  or  more,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  their  stock, 
bonds  of  $100  each,  entitling  them  to  a  return  of  the  full 
amount  subscribed  from  the  first  net  receipts  of  the  Com- 
gany.  Subscription  books  are  now  open  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  21  Safe  Deposit  Baildiog,  328 
5Iontgomcry  Street,  where  descriptive  pamphlets 
can  be  procured. 


PAOIFIG 


JJEAK   MONTEREY,    CAL. 


THE  CHEISTIAN 

SEASIDE    RESORT. 


NOW   OPEN    FCR   THE  IRECEPTION 


Visitors,  Tourists,  and  Campers. 


ILLUSTRATE©  "FOLBESS," 

Giving  full  information  in  relation  to  the  Grove,  route  to 
Monterey,  accommodations  at  the  Grove,  the  stores  and 
stables,  religious  services,  Chautauqua  Circle,  the  moral 
and  prudential  managemeut  sea  batning  and  boating,  lots 
for  building  resdences  or  for  tenting  purposes,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  from  J.  O.  JOHNSON,  Superintendent  Pacific 
Grove,  Monterey,  or  from  any  STATION  AGENT  on 
the  lines  of  the  Central  or  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 


HOPKNS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  C4L. 

KEV.  H.  S.  JEWETT PJU.VEJIMl. 


Next  terra  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1SS3. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


J.  H.  BffOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  ©EFSCE 

From  647  5SAKKET  STKEST  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Eoxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


MARBi,E  WORKS. 

J^/TONUMENTS  mid  HEADSTONES 

-'*-*     in    Marble   and   Scotch    Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  If.  HclOlt.'illCK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 


Califgrsia  Sugar  Eefikerv. 

OFFSCE,      -  -      S!S5  Blarket  St. 

W6EKS,    Eighth  and  Bramnan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary, 


LEVY 


MAKERS  aud  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY   WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,     PRECIOUS    STONES,    SILVERWARE,   MANTEL 

and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

Under  the  Direction  of 

THEODORE    THOMAS 

To  be  held  at  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

June  Tih,  8th,  3th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  Afternoons  of  June  9th  and  13th. 


THOMAS   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

In  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  soloists : 

MISS    EMMA    TMUKSBY,    Soprauo, 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,  Mr.  Fred.  Harvey,  Tenor, 

Mrs.  Annie  Hartdcgen,  Soprano,     Mr.  Franz  Rrmmeriz,  Basso, 
Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Conlralto,       Madame  Julie  Rive-King,  Solo  Pianist, 

Together  with  the 

Grand  Festival  Chorus  of  Five  Hundred  Voices. 


The  sale  of  SINGLE  CONCERT  TICKETS  will  be  given  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  May  28th,  at  9  A.  M. 
at  the  music  stores  of  M.  Gray,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Sherman  &  Clay.      Also,  at  White  House,  for  Boxes  only. 


PRICES. 


Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $i,  $2, 
to  location. 


,  according  1      Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts,  $3,  $4,  $5,  according 
I  location. 


*  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of  the  above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attentk 
Drcker  Bros.'  Pianos  nsed  at  Thomas  Concerts. 


REMINGTON'S 
STANDARD 


Wyckoft,     Seaman    & 
Benedict,  New  York. 
G.G.  >Vickson  &  to.  3  New  Montgomery  St.  S.C. 


Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
**-*    AGENCY   134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


&£AVI3G  THE  CITY. 

■pURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS. 

-*-  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


ECOEATIOIS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


w  *   -, 


r     :  : 


w 


THE 
PERFECT 
I    CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  or  the  most 
Comfortable 

Garments  «*ver 
oO"<ve!  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful-Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail-  Ladies*.  $2.35;   Misses',    Si. 73. 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 
Also,   Shoulder  Braces,   Union   Flannel  Bustles,    Hose 

Supporters.  Skirt  Supporters,   Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  II.  M.  OBER  ct  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  336  Sntter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Tou*ine  En  vestment 
Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The   assets  of  this   Company   are  over   $50,000,000  J 
surplus,  $10,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $13,000,000. 
ALL  A.  G.  HAWES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
320  Sansome  Street    San  Francisco. 


THE    STANDARD    OF 


LAVO 


BOOK  STORE 

(Telephone  No.  5142.) 

T46    MARKET    STJ£' 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  will 
be  married  to  Baron  Roder  at  Stuttgart  about  the 
middle  of  July.  Mr.  Barrett  will  visit  Germany  ia 
time  to  be  present. 

A  while  ago  an  Englishman  Vequealhed  his  two 
daughters  their  weight  in  one-pouDd  notes,  and  one 
of  the  girls  received  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
to  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
for  her  sister — over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
each. 

It  is  a  cheerful  reminiscence  to  bring  to  mind  just 
now  that  immediately  after  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  under  most  happy  3uspices,  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  II.  asked  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  in  at- 
tendance how  she  enjoyed  the  ceremonies.  "  Oh,  so 
much,  your  majesty,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  hope  we  shall 
have  another  soon  1 " 

There  lives  in  Munich,  aged  eighty,  the  daughter 
of  Palm,  the  bookse.ler  of  Number;?,  who  printed  a 
pamphlet  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  relentlessly 
shot  by  him  in  spite  of  all  efiorts.  She  lives  princi- 
pally upon  a  small  plosion  paid  by  the  successors  of 
a  Berlin  house,  at  whose  instance  the  pamphlet  was 
printed,  but  whose  names  Palm  refused  !o  disclose. 

According  to  the  correspondents,  Madame  Patli, 
upon  her  return  to  her  castle  at  Craigynos,  had  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  The  villagers  turned  out  in 
holiday  attire,  and  the  houses  were  decorated  with 
flowers  and  banners.  A  regular  salute  was  fired. 
The  villagers  accompanied  the  great  artist's  equipage 
to  the  castle,  where  the  members  of  the  diva's  house- 
hold distributed  to  the  poor  money,  clothes,  and  food. 

Progress  thinks  that  some  people  are  strangely 
quick  to  take  offense.  The  other  day  a  lady,  consid- 
erably past  middle-age,  came  into  a  crowded  street- 
car. No  one  seeming  disposed  to  offer  her  a  seat,  a 
young  girl  arose,  and  in  return  for  her  pains  was  met 
with  this  remark,  spoken  in  a  voice  that  actually  quiv- 
ered with  anger :  ' '  Keep  your  seat ;  do  you  take  me 
for  a  Methuselah?"  And  to  all  appearances  the 
elder  woman  was  one  of  position. 

At  Baden-Baden  the  Empress  of  Austria  rises  at 
five  o'clock  every  morning,  takes  a  little  refreshment, 
and  then  takes  an  hour's  boxing  lesson  and  some 
gymnastic  exercises.  Alter  breakfast  she  makes  and 
receives  calls  until  noon.  After  lun  ch  she  takes  a  five- 
hours'  ride  in  the  saddle  and  a  long  walk.  Her  seven 
o'clock  dinner  consists  mainly  of  corned  beef  and 
cabbage.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  goes  to 
bed  and  sleeps  soundly  until  morning. 

Of  Miss  Chamberlain,  the  young  lady  from  Amer- 
ica whose  beauty  has  been  so  much  admired  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  Philadelphia  Telegraph  corre- 
spondent writes:  "I  found  her  a  very  lovely  girl,  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  unaffected,  and  apparently  not  in 
the  least  spoiled  by  the  attention  and  adulation  she 
has  received.  Tail  and  slender,  with  brilliant  dark 
eyes,  delicate  features  and  an  extremely  graceful  car- 
riage, she  is  very  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  though  there  is  no  actual  personal  resem- 
blance." 

Among  the  many  wreaths  of  flowers  placed  upon 
the  coffin  of  John  Brown  were  two  contributed  by  the 
Queen  and  tbe  Empress  Eugenie.  To  the  memorial 
wreath  from  the  Qupen  there  was  affixed  a  large 
mourning-card  bearing  the  following  words,  in  her 
own  handwriting:  "A  tribute  of  loving,  grate rul, 
and  everlasting  friendship  and  affection  from  his 
truest,  best,  and  most  faithful  friend.  Victoria,  R.  I." 
It  is  noted  that  the  wreath  she  sent  for  Lord  Beacons- 
field  bore  these  words  :  "A  mark  of  true  affection, 
friendship,  and  regret "  ;  that  for  Dean  Stanley :  "  A 
mark  of  sincere  affection  and  hi^h  esteem." 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  Canada  in  connection  with  "  Lydia  E.  Piok- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound,"  died  at  Lynn  last 
week. ,  Mrs.  Pinkham  at  first  occasionally  made  her 
compound  on  a  kitchen  stove.  Her  sons  put  the 
medicine  on  the  market,  advertised  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  in  one  year,  and  made  a 
handsome  fortune.  She  was  of  Quaker  parentage. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Estes,  and  she  was  bora  in 
Lynn  sixty-four  years  ago.  Her  four  sons  are  now 
dead,  but  her  husband  and  daughter  (Mrs.  C.  C. 
Gove)  survive  her.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  intellect  and  benevolence,  and  esteemed  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

Not  even  the  Shah's  life  is  altogether  a  happy  one. 
A  short  time  ago  that  monarch  sent  some  music- 
boxes  and  mirrors  as  presents  to  the  Khan  of  Bok- 
hara. The  Khan  in  return  sent  the  Shah  half  a 
dozen  particularly  pretty  odalisques,  not  one  of  whom 
was  more  than  sixteen  years  old.  On  the  way  they 
were  captured  by  some  Turcomans.  The  Shah  first 
tried  to  recapture  them,  and  then  offered  as  a  ran- 
som for  them  a  number  of  decorations,  including  the 
great  Sun  and  Lion  order.  These  the  Turcomans 
scorned,  saying  they  preferred  odalisques  to  jewels 
every  time.  Finally  the  Shah  offered  4,000  francs 
apiece  lor  the  girls,  which  the  Turcomans  accepted. 
But  after  the  money  was  paid  and  the  odalisques 
brought  to  the  palace,  the  Persian  monarch  fairly 
howled  with  fury  at  discovering  that  the  perfidious 
robbers  had  kept  the  "  sweet  sixteens  "  and  sent  in 
their  stead  some  of  the  veterans  of  their  harems  who 
were  more  remarkable  for  age  than  beauty. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  Mrs.  Lester  Wallack  is  not 
more  of  a  society  woman.  It  has  always  been  the 
dearest  wish  of  her  husband  and  family  that  she 
should  become  popular  as  a  social  leader,  but  she  has 
never  cared  for  it.  She  is  the  sister  of  Millais,  the 
great  English  painter,  and  comes  of  an  excellent  fam- 
ily. Wallack  ran  off  with  her  wheu  he  was  a  young 
man,  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  ad- 
vertised himself  largely  among  the  people  by  his 
brilliant  stroke.  He  was  then  an  ensign  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  it  was  his  army  life  which  gave  him 
the  English  liogo  that  he  has  always  used  with  such 
unction  since.  He  was  born  in  Varick  Street,  New 
York,  but  his  father  sent  him  to  England  to  school, 
whence  he  went  into  the  army.  When  he  married 
Miss  Millais  he  hoped  it  would  give  him  a  standing 
among  the  English  people.  They  looked  upon  him 
merely  as  an  adventurer.  Mrs.  Wallack  has  lived 
for  her  husband  ever  since.  She  has,  apparently, 
cared  nothing  for  social  life. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

A  Warning. 
fMr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  left  the  great  West,  and  pur- 
chased the  New  York  Wcrld,     tie  proposes  to  show  the 
New  Yorkers  how  to  run  a  paper.     Joe  will  make  things 
hum. — Western  Exchange^ 

Be  not  too  iresh,  Childe  Pulitzer, 

Too  previous,  too  brash  ! 
For  many  a  man  as  smart  as  you — 

As  smart,  and  eke  as  brash — 

Ere  this  upon  Salt  River's  bank 

His  checks  has  had  to  cash. 

You  come,  you  come,  Childe  Pulitzer, 

From  out  ye  boundless  West, 
The  region  where,  we  understand, , 

No  man  e'er  takes  a  rest. 
Where  all  ye  buildings  and  ye  lies 

Are  thirteen  stories  high. 
And  where,  for  breakfast,  folk  do  serve 

Ye  oyster  stew  and  Pie. 

Oh,  come  not  here  to  teach  too  much  ! 

Childe  Pulitzer,  come  not  so 
To  men  who  forgot  ere  you  were  born 

More'n  you'll  ever  know. 
And  if  ycu  think  New  York  be  slow, 

You  too  had  best  go  slow. 

Oh,  seek  not  to  teach  your  g.  mother 

To  eviscerate  ye  egg  ; 
For  fear  that  you  be  keyed  suddenly  down 

By  ye  measure  of  a  peg. 
Oh,  teach  not  ye  graybeard,  Chas., 

Dana  yclept  likewise, 
For  if  you  would  attain  that  end 

Matutinal  must  you  rise. 

Oh.  spread  not  ye  Wor/dloo  thick  with  "f's 
Nor  exploit  yourself  too  free, 

For  ye  public's  interest  is  not  great 
In  your  personal!  tee — 

As  it  is.  for  instance,  let  us  say 
In  that  of  C.  A.  D. 

We  like  to  hear  of  that  good  old  man, 

Or  whether  he  come  or  go, 
We  'ist  to  gossip  about  his  hair 

And  his  beard  as  white  as  snow  ; 
But  nobody  giveth  ye  frolicsome  d**n 

If  you  wear  a  heard  or  no. 

Be  not  too  brash,  Childe  Pulitzer, 

Be  not  too  Western-wise  ; 
It  is  some  years  ere  first  we  oped 

Our  innocent  infant  eyes. 
Oh,  tame  your  haughty  spirit's  fire. 

Tune  softly  your  bazoo, 
Lest  our  harsh  Eastern  climate  bring 

A  cold,  cold  day  for  you.  — Puck. 


—  A   TRUE   FRIEND   TO  THE  WEAK  AND   CONYA- 

lescent  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


BEWAEE    OF 


ADULTERATIONS ! 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO'S 


CHOCOLAT 


ND  G000A 


IS  THE  PfREST  AND   BEST! 


THE  COCOA  CHOP  IS  SHOET. 

Look  oat  for  Adulterations. 
USE  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO'S 

CELEBRATED 

EAOLE  GHOGOLATE. 

WJI.  T.  COLESIAjV  &  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS. 


BROWN'S 


BITTERS 

\rirjctire  dyspepsia,heaxtburrj,  mala- 
ria, kidney  disease,  liver  complaint, 
and  other  wasting  diseases. 


enriches  the  blood  and  purifies  the 
system  j  cures  weakness,  lack  of 
energy,  etc.     Try  a  bottle. 


BROWH 


is  the  only  Iron  preparation  that 
does  not  color  the  teeth,  and  will  not 
cause  headache  or  constipation,  as 
other  Iron  preparations  will. 


BROWN'S 


BITTERS 

Ladies  and  all  sufferers  from  neu- 
ralgia, hysteria,  and  kindred  com- 
plaints, will  and  it  without  an  equaL 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Ksto-is,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


LAXATIVE. 


"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,&  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dost,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 


FOR  FtESITrKE,  PICTFRES,  etc. 

G.    W.    GLARK    &.    CO., 

C45  and  ii-i:  Market  Street. 


The  GEYSERS 

A  Picturesque  Region  of  Tnequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Svrimmlng  Balhs  of  Clear  Mineral  ITater. 

ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  frcm  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  S3;  per  week,  515;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  §3.50. 

1VM.  fc'OESl'TU,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 
SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

iake  corxrr,  cixironxiA. 
OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  us  beauty  of  scenery,  suj 
ority  of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  „, 
their  remarkable  meoicinal  properties.  Wild  game  an, 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  ol 
Mrs.  E.  11.  i\  orili.  ol  ban  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetuoinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with Telegraphat  Kelsej-vijie.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  iaigo  &  Co. 'sLspressat  Hotel- 

lioard,  per  day,  Ss ;  per  week,  S  10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

lake  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  T.05  A.  31.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Uoverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  allenioon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  it  o'clock  A.  31.  via  Oakland," Napa, 
and  Caliatoga ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare— Single  ticket,  $6.52 ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

l>r.  f.  31.  BA1ES,  l'roniietor. 


.ffiTNA 
HOT   MINERAL   SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  01  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  eSlects. 

Board  nu.a  Baths,  $iu  per  week. 

The  ^Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  exceptecj,  at  i  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  amve  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
P.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-othce,  Napa  County*,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    BI310M>    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euildlag,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurant* 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tbe 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


«.   &E»Oi<Fii£   LOW   &   €©. 
i.'8usiaission  SlerenaBts, 

SAN   F;sANO!SCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

"-^     Street. 
£2T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY    GRAIN,  AND 

GufiiifVliSSiUiJ  fVlERGHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  00. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    irr-  CciiU'    FarttbMng    €«otU» 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  I'alUornla  and  Sacramenio  Sim  F 


/ 


TUBER,  HARKSR  &  Co., 

MPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FAIRBANKS'  SCALE: 


THE    ONLY 

STANDAR 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods.  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  hrawers,  Store  Irucks,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS  &  Ul'TtIiL»0>", 

401  Market  Street,       ....      San  Francisco. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct     £a     Bn 


Time  ScEiednle,  Monday,   April  30,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
*4.3°  p-  M- 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
♦4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  H. 

7,30  A.  of, 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.30  p.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8, OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
I O.  OO  A.  M. 

3-00  P.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  H. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5.30  p.  a. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*8.oo  a.  r.i. 

8.0O  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  V. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  00  a.  ;.t. 

9.30  A.  m. 

3.30  P.    M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
♦4.30  P.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez-. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  }  Express . . . 

1  and  East j*  Emigrant. 

1  Gait  and  1  via  Livennore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. lone 

.  Knight's  Landing . 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.  Madera  and  Fresno .  ■ 


.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . . 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

t  East j  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff  >  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  j  via  Woodland. . 
. .  Redding 

f  Sacramento  l^^?"»ore-- 
■\  j  <-■  if  >via  rsenicia. . . . . 
j  and   Colfax,  JviaEenicisu 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Eenicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.  .Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

"lO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A,  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7. 10  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
"12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M, 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

•8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

"8.40 A.  M. 

II. IO  A.  K. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

"3.40  P.  M. 

t3-40  P.  M. 

g.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  H. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

II-IO  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.M. 

{ ll.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  S.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. 00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6-00,  6.30,7.00,  8.CO,  9.OO,  IOOO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,   '6.30,    '7.00,   *7-3°.    *8-oo, 

*8-3o,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  "6.30,  9.00, 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  A.    M.,  6.30, 

$II.OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6.00,  *6-30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *S.3o, 
9.00,9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1.00, 
Jt.30,   2.00,    3.00,  ^.30,  4-co,  430,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.OO,   9.OO,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  "I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7-00,  '7.30.  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  ii.oo,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo, 
10.00,  11.00,  "12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.20,  J8.00. 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30j 
S.oo  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FP.ANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.20,  "6.5c,  "7.20,  *7-5°>  '8.20, 
*8.5o,  '9.20,  *io.2i,  *4,20.  *4.5o.  *5-=o,  *5-5°i  *6-2o, 
*6.5o,  7.25.  9.50- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5.45.  to.45, 
t9-iS.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.27,  *5.s7,  6.27,  6.57.  7-27, 
7.57,  8.27,  8.57,  9-27.  °-57.  I(>-27.  IO-57.  «-27.  "-57, 
12.27,  12.57,  "-27.  1-57.  2-27>  2-57.  3-=7,  3-57.  4-27.  4-57> 
5-27.  5-57.  6-27,  6-57.  7-57,  3-57,  9-57.  IO-57- 

From  EROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5.36,  "6.06,6.36,  7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  8.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  n.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  i.c6,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.c6,  9-c6,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  *5-22,  '5-52,  "6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 
*8.22,  3.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tio.23,  10.52,  J11.22,  n,52,  X12.22, 
12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52, 10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— "5.15,  *5-45.  *6^S.  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
*8,i5,  8.45.  t9-*5>  9-45.  Uo.i$,  10.45,  tn.15.  "-45,  12-45, 
1.45-  2-45,  3-45,  4-*5.    4-45,    5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.43,  7.45, 


8.45,    tg.15,    9-45.    io-45,   t«-45i    1-45.    2-45,    3-45,  445. 
*5-i5,  5-45   ''6.15,  6.45,  ^7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-tS,  "-i5:  i.« 


From  OAKLAND— -o.-.v  S.15..  *ic.j 


r-.is,  2.15,  4-ir- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"Standard   Time"  furnished   by  Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers    101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.   N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


llERWlP 


RAILROAD^ 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1883,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  h, 
+9.30  A.M, 


*5-I5  P-  « 
6.30  P.   M, 

:n.45  p.  m. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  an 
Menlo  Park 


6.40  a.  M. 
"8.10  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  v. 
f10.02  a.  m. 
"3.36  P.  M. 
t4-59   P.  M. 

6  00  P.  M. 
J  7.50  P.  M. 
18.15   p.  m. 


8.30  A.  M. 

c                  ^ 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  { 
1  ..  .Principal  Way  Stations.,  f" 

I                          1 

9.03   A.   M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

* 10.02   A.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

6.00    P.    M, 

t8.I5   P.    M. 

10.40  A.  M, 

*3-30  p.  m. 


J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castrovillc, 

\  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey. . 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3»3o  p.  m. 


■  Hollisterand  TresPmos..  j- 


10.40  a.  M. 
*3-3o  P.  M. 


(  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  ) 
■j  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel,  } 
I,  (CampCapitoIa)  &  Santa  Cruz  ) 


j.40  a.  m.    I  .  .Soledad  and  way  stations.  ■  |      6.00  r.  m. 


t7.30A.M- 


.Monterey  and  Santa  C:i 
(Sunday  Excursion). . 


+  8.43  p.  m. 


'Sundas-s  excepted.     tSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Cla:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $z-5o;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  cither  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A,  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 


Superintendent, 


Asst.  Pass!  &  TkL  Agt, 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

18S3,  Beats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For   SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San  Quentin   Ferry)— *7.o5, 
tS.i5,  "9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,  ti.io,  -1-45,  T3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 
(Via   Saucelito  Ferry) — t^.oo,  ''8.50  A.  M.,  "3.35,  "*5.3o 
16.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.co, 
t8.5o,  *io,35,  tii-45  A.  M.,  *2.i5,  +2.25  14.25,  "5.20  P.  M. 
(Via   Saucelito   Ferry) — '6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  to.20 
*  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


P.  M. 


Fc-  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M-, 
i-3°.  3-35,  5-3°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00A.  M,,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Sauceiito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8KA  A.   M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•Uv  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


i/i  X  P-  ^  ■  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
,*l>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUPS10NS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.  Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor, 
$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  Uomales,  S3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 
$4  oo- 


iLACE  HOTEL 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tiic  model  Iiolcl  of  lUc  world. 
It  U  Ore  actl  cai'iliqaakc- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tii  *•  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  foz'oad,  llgHt  corridors .  The  central 
court,  illuminated  l»y  the  electric  light,  it* 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
t#atnre  hitherto isnfcno  wit  In  American  hotels. 
Gaests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
n  the  city. 


SUNDAY  EXCU       IONS. 
S.OO  A.  SI.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...    \   Excursion  Train 
S.I5  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  )  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.etuming,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M,     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  S3. 
DAVID  NYK,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'I  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPSBU 

If.  GKAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,   San    Jose,    los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Fell  on,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Crnz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

■^  Views,  Eig  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  Oft  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ov  renzo,  RusselU,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cemreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Dough-rtys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arri-4ng  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M- 

b)  Oik  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
/*,">V  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4OA  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•OW  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  —  SPECIAL    PASSENGER   TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  6.28  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  AXAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — S.30 — 9.30 — 10.30^ — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1.30— 2.30— 3.30— 4.30— 5.30— 6.30— 7.30— 10.30— 11.35 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6-57— 3-52— 9-52— 10-52— ^I"-5a  -*•  M-  ™'5X7 
r.52— 2.52—  3.52—  4-52—  5-52— 6.52— 10.52—  ".52  *'  «*■• 
Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5-45— §6.45—7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10-35— H"-35  A.  M.  12.35—1.35—2.35— 
3-35 — 4-35 — 5-36 — 6.35 — 10.35 — XI-35  !*•  w- 

§— Sundays  excepted.     1— Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


BANKING. 

*THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up $7,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds ^  500,00c 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  ajid  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1885. 

o  From  San  Francisco  for 

Steamer  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  23th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  zist. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates, 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN",  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  Prcidcnt 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  thic  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  icth,  isih, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VE1T- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  S  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Ageots, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frana"s"o. 


UPHAM 


Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Cooinierelal  Printers. 

and  Blank  £ook  ManafactturerH 

20-t  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOMN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

**-  Mill  Supplies;  also  Draegists' Glassware. 


*pHE  RANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier" 

AGE.YTS— ffevr  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 

California ;  Boston,  Trcmont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  i  niou  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Uotlischiid  «ft 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  E>epartnaeat. 


London  &  Laneasliire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Slanchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Rrilisu  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(LIMITED)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

Ciencral  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

S2G  California  Sti-cet.  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
F!RE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

ZJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  313  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .{Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2. 684332  S3 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETAP.Y   CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmsrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


IMJltgS'rs^l;^ 


411   413  Be  4IB    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


G.  W.  CL4RK  8l  CO. 


645  and  647  Marl 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President 

Sa&Fiandsco,. 

1863. 

Si0CO.G0O.0O 

r5arpliis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1,  1SS3. 


IBW    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

13J  POST  STEEET.  Decker  Brothers',  ,  ,  iMf  JT 
Fischer,  and  E-r-.crson  Pianos,  and  Mason  e^^pS^g 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.        X  I  5    X   I  J 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  3G  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


J.    E.    COWEN. 


J.   W.    PORTES. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST.ISR-EI.VG    IIHBCII. 


Wholesale 
:md  Retail 
Dealer   in 


GOAL* 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Order  for  Douse 

or  Office  by 
.  Telephone  308. 
Agent  PliUfcrtrg  Coal  Hitting  Company. 
118    and    120    Ueale    Street,   S.  F. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

Fire  and 


Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bom!,      AfiQrQ 
and  Rote  Vxf  MO  d W 


house-       f^uCOTC 
holb  vnCO  I  O 

D.  S.  BROWS  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


-  Cared.  SreaWtt  InTeniicli 
I  ofthea-e.  PIERCE  tSi.V 
■  7&t  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  Cai> 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  00. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AET-PALKTEB,  PL AIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Batter?  Street. 


LOUTS   BHAVEKMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Stjles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOER  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Denry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  ihe 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FINE 


s^>  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

s$HJo.  TAILORING  & 

Cheapest   House,   J.    S.    HAND'S,    314  Kearny  Street, 

»  TAILORING  » 

JC      UAK,n    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.O.  rlAlMU,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Ship  ping  and  ComniissioniUerchants 

804  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolula,  H    1. 


30  LAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elei  tio- 
Vulraic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
31E\  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility*  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rnenma- 
lism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  niajij 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  MIfli. 


WANTED. 

Back  Xnmoers  or  the  '*Argonant,"  as  follows  : 

Januarv  25,  1S79,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  for  which  twenty-five 
cents  will  be  paid. 

Ten  cents  will  be  paid  for  any  number  of  March  31, 1883, 
Vol.  XII,  No,  13, 


C  ?.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  w.   SFAULDING.  J.  TAT  TEESON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


SPRING    STYLES. 


it 


t7»udiQ  TrUiMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EYTHE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

prepared  by 
GRILLON, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmaden  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills   and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  EY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 

RILLON 


OMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  well.      rnsurpas>ed    in    style. 
Perfect  in  lit.     Send  stamp  or  rail  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  ETAAS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  FraneLsco. 


Tcing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  3  MACHINE 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  ouv 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SFTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S    OPTICAL    WEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  l'cars. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    iSTTwo  Hours  Notice, 

—a^     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  risiou  thor 
■^^^onehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charse. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOJC    GAHBESS,    HILLS,    JONES,    AND    FIRE 
BEPAETHJESTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA    PERlOA    ASD     RUBBER 

HANCFACTIRIIVG  COilPAXY. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  standard.  Olaltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  llose,  Extra  **  A  "  Bubber  ilose, 
Rubber  Uo.se,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ilo-e, 
Steam  llose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Dose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
TAIiVES,  GASKJETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  OBDEE. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


c 


ONSOUDA  TED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, ban  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1S83,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary ,  at  Lbe 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  day  of  June,  1803,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     Ey  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Elcck,  No.  3C9  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal 
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OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  ol  the  Eoard  of 
Directors  held  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1SS3,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  twenty-hve  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
th  e  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  iu 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Mont- 
g  ornery  btrcet,  San  Francisco.  ealifomU. 

Any  stock  upon  wtucn  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1E&3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  lor  sale  at  public  auction:  and 
unless  payment  is  made  Before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednusday, 
the  nth  day  of  July,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     Ey  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco   CaJ, 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
H/fANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLFKE  lOTiT  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — roS  California  Street. 


22702TAHT  TO  KBIT  NTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

At  this  time,  when  so  rrnny  jonre  mea  are  1—  king  an  r-pportnaity 
to  mate  money,  we  would  caII  attentat)  ti  the  Urje  profta  to  be 
made  in  bay  laiinc  There  u  no  ureV.raenl  eflual  l>  cur  Paica  Ha» 
Pans.  Three  men  Inlird  '2$X  l~!ia  in  12  hoars.  A  rente  d-iyV  work, 
IS  ions  per  day.  Three  men  and  one  *jnn  of  bones  can  eirn  >liV0aj 
line  w^-on  by  nn  out l.:y  of  S1;0m  a  l'«ic«  P«ms.  tlZO  isvcited  10  a 
Pnf  e  Huy  Pnr;s  piys  elter  thin  S-XtX)  in  any  olher  inncl.n-.e  They 
ire  ikerbeapest,becau»8  l'ie  bslestaod  most  dumUle  Hsy  rres^e* 
r- It.  Tlieyare«re.ily  mproteJ  fcr  ISeJ,  mid  Grtiriari" 
1!  -.-.  Thiei  t,  s a  Btrrta  cn.rce  to  xhe  mos  it.  We  elioold  ba 
i'i.---i  :..  c  v*>nr.y  inTivWalian  de*Ired  on  thm  s  il.jert  U'e  mma- 
1"  ■  *.  .re  -  1  :' :  lineorAc«icfi.Trn»i.  lxruimi,  Hit.Hidi  nnd  Wcot 
P«t««,  Blrciwxa,  Tdu>iii>.  \Vi*b  Miu>,  Hiiun,  etc..  «Tc.  Seed 
U  your  address,  and  we  will  mill  yon  nil,  ovr  I  arte  new  t  t!u?  trated 
caUlotue,  conDU-Xl  a  B--e.it  deal  ef  us eful  icfonrntipn.    Addrej*. 

TRUMAN,  ISHAM  &  CO.,  5=9  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


HRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  g,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    FATAL   TALISMAN. 


Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Honors'  de  Balzac. 


BOOK  V.. 
In  which  is  shown  the  awful  Power  of  the  Talisman. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  consultation  of  physicians 
at  Raphael's  house.  He  had,  in  accordance  with  their  ad- 
vice, gone  to  the  mineral  springs  at  Aix.  He  was  seated 
in  the  conversation  room  of  the  hotel,  and  around  were 
grouped  a  number  of  persons.  Yet  he  was  not  with  them, 
but  sat  by  himself  at  a  window,  with  his  back  to  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  plunged  into  one  of  those  reveries  in  which 
our  thoughts  are  born,  linked  together,  fade  away,  and  pass 
from  us  like  dim  clouds  over  the  sky.  Even  melancholy  in 
such  reveries  loses  something  of  its  sharpness,  and  the  mind 
is  lulled  to  a  forgetfulness  of  mundane  things.  Raphael  was 
silently  enjoying  the  mild  evening  air,  perfumed  with  odors 
from  the  adjacent  mountains.  Such  was  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings,  such  the  peaceful  nature  of  everything  around 
him,  that  he  was  almost  oblivious  of  his  malady  and  the  ter- 
rible Talisman. 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  air  began  to  grow  cooler.  Raphael 
rose  and  closed  the  window. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  an  elderly  lady  near  him,  u  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  leave  the  window  open  ?  We  are  stifling, 
such  is  the  heat." 

This  speech  fell  upon  Raphael's  ear  with  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable effect ;  it  dissolved  at  once  the  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  had  been  for  some  minutes.  He  looked 
at  the  lady,  and  calling  a  servant  said  to  him,  dryly  : 

"  Open  the  window." 

At  these  words  an  expression  of  surprise  appeared  upon 
the  faces  of  those  around  him.  They  began  to  whisper  to- 
gether, looking  at  him  the  while,  as  if  he  had  committed 
some  indiscretion,  or  been  guilty  of  an  impertinence. 

Raphael  at  first  was  affected  by  a  slight  feeling  of  shame, 
but  soon  shook  it  off.  He  reflected  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
feeling  toward  him.  He  bethought  him  that  ever  since  his 
arrival  he  had  moved  among  this  gay  throng  with  a  sombre 
face  and  a  preoccupied  air;  that  he  had  disdained  to  join 
in  their  frivolous  conversation  or  still  more  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. He  began  to  read  their  thoughts  ;  he  reflected  that 
the  sneering  old  man  opposite  him  had  lost  money  to  him 
at  cards,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  to  offer  him  his  revenge ; 
lie  saw  the  hostile  glance  upon  the  face  of  a  pretty  woman, 
and  remembered  that  her  coquetries  had  awakened  no  re- 
sponse in  him  ;  every  face  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  one 
of  those  social  wrongs  so  slight  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
so  grave.  He  had  wounded  the  vainity  of  nearly  all  of  them. 
Those  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinners,  fetes,  or  parties  of 
pleasure,  showed  first  by  their  manner  that  they  envied  and 
resented  his  immense  wealth  and  his  luxury ;  surprised  at 
this,  he  had  ceased  to  invite  them — then  they  hated  him  be- 
cause they  considered  themselves  neglected.  Sounding  their 
hearts  as  he  did,  he  divined  their  secret  thoughts  ;  it  made 
him  hate  society  and  its  gloss  of  courtesy.  Rich,  he  was  en- 
vied ;  noble,  he  was  hated  ;  his  taciturn  manner  balked  their 
curiosity,  and  his  modesty  seemed  to  them  overweening 
pride.  He  saw  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  their  eyes — 
he  was  without  the  pale  of  their  mediocrity.  They  took  the 
revenge  of  their  class — "  if,"  said  they,  "he  can  do  without 
us,  we  can  do  without  him."  .  So  they  ostracized  him. 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  Raphael's  mind, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  His  malady 
had  reached  a  stage  in  which  his  coughing  was  most  painful. 
Yet  in  lieu  of  hearing  any  of  those  polite  if  meaningless 
phrases  by  which  the  world  affects  an  interest  in  the  ills  of 
others,  there  resounded  around  him  nothing  but  a  series  of 
the  most  bitter  complaints. 

"  Really  this  is  unendurable." 

"  The  owners  of  the  hotel  should  forbid  such  persons  to 
enter  the  public  rooms." 

"  When  a  man  is  as  ill  as  he  is,  he  ought  to  stop  at  home." 

Raphael  rose.  It  is  not  easy  to  remain  in  a  room  where 
you  Jeel  that  you  have  not  a  friend,  and  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  know  that  every  one  is  hostile  to  you.  He  ap- 
proached a  lady  tfhom  he  knew,  as  if  to  converse  with  her, 
but  she  feigned  not  to  see  him,  and  looked  fixedly  in  another 
direction.  He  strolled  into  the  billiard-room.  There  no  one 
spoke  to  him — no  one  even  looked  at  him.  His  reflective 
mind  revealed  to  him  the  cause  of  this  ostracism.  These 
people  were  but  obeying  a  general  law.  The  world  banishes 
from  its  midst  the  unfortunate,  as  a  man  of  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution expels  from  his  system  any  morbific  principle.  The 
world  abhors  the  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowlul ;  it  shuns 
them  as  it  would  those  afflicted  with  contagious  disease. 
Not  so  with  vice — the  world  never  hesitates  between  mis- 


fortune and  vice,  for  vice  is  a  luxury.  The  world  of  to-day 
is  as  cruel  to  the  unfortunate  as  were  the  Romans  of  old  to 
the  stricken  gladiator — its  cry,  like  theirs,  is  "death."  Who- 
ever suffers,  in  body  or  mind,  is  a  pariah.  Let  him  stay  in 
his  desert  like  a  leper,  but  let  him  not  cross  the  boundary — 
if  he  do  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  do  not  find  insult  in  lieu 
of  consolation. 

These  reflections  came  to  Raphael's  mind  as  he  gazed 
around  him,  and  felt  that  slimy  coldness  which  society  dis- 
tills to  keep  off  the  unfortunate  from  its  vicinity.  He  crossed 
his  arms,  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  fell  into  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy. What,  after  all,  were  these  people  to  him  ?  What 
were  their  frivolous  amusements,  their  noisy  babble  ?  Noth- 
ing. He  lifted  his  head — he  was  alone.  The  room  was  de- 
serted. 

"Bah  !  "  he  muttered,  bitterly,  "they  would  adore  my  ill- 
ness and  endure  my  coughing  did  they  know  the  terrible 
power  I  possess." 

******** 

On  the  next  day  the  regular  physician  of  the  place  paid  him 
his  ordinary  visit.  Even  the  doctor's  paid  solicitude  about 
his  health  struck  pleasantly  on  Raphael's  ear.  He  noticed 
in  his  face  a  friendliness  never  discernible  before. 

"  Monsieur  de  Valentin,"  said  he,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Raphael  on  his  malady,  "  I  have  discovered 
enough  concerning  your  constitution  to  know  that  the  Paris 
physicians,  great  as  are  their  talents,  have  been  mistaken 
about  your  case.  Your  lungs  are  as  strong  as  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, and  as  for  your  stomach  it  would  put  that  of  an  ostrich 
to  shame.  But  if  you  remain  in  a  climate  such  as  this  you 
are  doomed.  You  will  understand  me  in  two  words.  Res- 
piration, as  you  are  aware,  is  a  species  of  combustion.  Its 
intensity  depends  *upon  the  phlogistic  principles  peculiar  to 
the  organism  of  each  individual.  You  are  too  phlogistic ; 
you  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  superoxygenated.  In  breathing 
the  pure  air  which  accelerates  life  with  men  of  weaker  con- 
stitutions, you  are  causing  a  too  rapid  combustion.  One  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  your  health  is  the  heavy  air  of 
the  valleys.  This  place,  situated  as  it  is  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  fatal  to  you.  This  is  my  ad- 
vice," said  he,  modestly.  "Although  it  is  against  my  own 
interests,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
were  I  to  advise  you  differently,  we  should  have  your  loss  to 
deplore." 

Were  it  not  for  these  last  words,  Raphael  might  have  been 
lulled  into  thinking  the  physician  sincere  in  his  unprofitable 
philanthropy.  But  he  was  too  keen  an  observer  of  men  not 
to  know  that  the  little  man  had  been  charged  by  the  other 
guests  of  the  hotel  with  the  mission  of  driving  him  away. 
These  idle  dandies,  these  women  whose  husbands  were  not 
with  them,  these  wandering  English  tourists,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  drive  from  among  them  an  unfortunate  invalid,  and  if 
unsuccessful  they  would  inflict  upon  him  a  daily  and  petty 
persecution.  Raphael  determined  to  accept  the  combat.  He 
thought  he  might  derive  some  amusement  from  it. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  frankness,  doctor."  he  replied  ;  "  but 
since  I  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  another  physician  of 
your  ability,  and  one  who  is  willing  to  lose  a  patient  when  he 
thinks  the  patient's  health  requires  it,  I  think  I  shall  remain. 
To-morrow  I  will  begin  the  construction  of  a  house  here,  in 
which  arrangements  will  be  made  for  regulating  the  air  at 
any  desired  density." 

The  physician  divined  by  the  bitter  smile  upon  the  lips  of 
Raphael  that  his  mission  was  no  secret,  and  without  saying 
anything  he  withdrew. 

******** 

Not  far  from  the  hotel  there  lay  a  lake,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  that  part  of  France.  Set  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  in  a  species  of  bowl,  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  tur- 
quoise. It  was  one  of  Raphael's  favorite  resorts.  There  at 
least  he  was  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his  kind. 

After  his  interview  with  the  doctor,  he  took  a  boat  and 
bade  the  oarsman  take  him  to  a  part  of  the  lake  little  fre- 
quented by  others.  He  debarked  at  a  point  of  land  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  find  ever  deserted.  But  the  stillness 
of  the  place  was  broken  by  the  measured  beat  of  oars.  He 
looked  up  in  surprise.  A  boat  was  approaching  the  shore, 
and  he  saw  in  it,  among  others,  the  elderly  lady  with  whom  he 
had  had  the  passage  at  arms  of  the  night  before.  As  the  boat 
passed  he  was  saluted  by  but  one  of  the  party,  a  "companion," 
a  reduced  gentlewoman  to  whom  he  had  scarcely  spoken.  He 
sunk  into  his  revery  again,  and  had  already  forgotten  the 
party  in  the  boat,  which  had  disappeared  behind  the  little 
peninsula,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  fell  upon  his  ear. 
He  turned,  and  saw  the  lady  who  had  saluted  him.  By  her 
air  of  constraint  he  saw  that  she  wished  to  speak  with  him, 
and  advanced  toward  her.  She  was  nearly  forty,  tall  and 
thin,  withered  and  cold,  and,  like  most  old  maids,  had  a  cer- 
tain embarrassed  demeanor. 

"  Monsieur  de  Valentin,"  she  began,  abruptly,  "you  must 
not  come  to  the  public  room  again — you  must  abstain  from 
mingling  with  the  others,  for  if  you  do  your  life  is  in  danger." 

Raphael  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"But,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  smiling,  "since  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to  warn  me,  you  will  at  least 
be  more  explicit,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  I  have  to  fear." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  without  the  powerful  motive  which 
impelled  me  to  warn  you,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  incur 
the  countess's  displeasure  in  coming  here." 


"  But  who  is  to  tell  her  ?  "  asked  Raphael. 

**  True,"  she  replied,  but  trembling  as  she  did  so ;  "yet  lis- 
ten to  me.  You  are  in  danger.  Several  of  the  young  men 
at  the  hotel  have  determined  to  drive  you  from  the  place, 
and  they  have  agreed  to  challenge  you,  or  rather  to  insult 
you  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  you  to  challenge  them  or  to 
leave  the  place.. 

The  voice  of  the  old  mistress  began  to  reach  their  ears. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  marquis,  "  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  grateful " 

But  his  would-be  benefactress  had  already  hurriedly  quitted 
him. 

"Poor  thing,"  muttered  Raphael,  "she  too  is  unhappy — 
she  too  is  miserable.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  misery,  and 
she  is  the  only  one  here  who  pities  me." 

But  his  mood  soon  chaDged.  Perhaps  this  spinster  was 
only  in  the  plot.  Perhaps  she  was  only  another  one  of  the 
means  by  which  they  strove  to  drive  him  away.  Was  this 
threatened  duel  a  fable,  or  did  they  fancy  that  he  could  be 
cowed  into  leaving  by  the  mere  mention  of  it?  He  did  not 
wish  to  become  their  dupe,  nor  to  be  considered  a  coward, 
so  that  evening  he  took  his  usual  place  in  the  public  room. 

Raphael  promenaded  tranquilly  through  the  main  room, 
and  then  went  into  the  billiard-room.  His  glance  ran  care- 
lessly over  the  young  men  assembled  there,  without  defiance, 
but  without  fear.  After  taking  several  turns,  he  heard  his 
name  mentioned.  Although  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone,  Raphael  could  hear  what  was  said.  He  seemed 
to  be  the  subject  of  some  debate.     He  caught  these  words  ; 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I." 

"  I  dare  you  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  wager  I'll  do  it." 

"  Oh,  he'll  go." 

Raphael  stopped.  He  was  curious  to  hear  this  conversa- 
tion, in  which  his  name  was  so  freely  used. 

A  tall  and  stalwart  young  man,  with  an  extremely  imper- 
tinent air,  approached  him,  and  said  : 

"Sir,  I  am  charged  with  the  duty  of  informing  you  of 
something  of  which  you  appear  ignorant.  It  is  this — that 
your  face,  your  person,  and  your  conduct  are  disagreeable  to 
the  guests  in  general,  and  to  myself  in  particular.  You  are 
too  courteous  not  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  the  general  good, 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  show  yourself  in  future  at  the 
table,  or  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  hotel." 

"  Your  jest,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  coldly,  "  if  it  be  a  jest,  is  a 
remarkably  poor  one,  and  in  very  bad  taste." 

"  I  do  not  jest,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  stiffly.  "  I  per- 
sist in  assuring  you  that  the  climate  here  is  not  suitable  to 
your  malady,  and  that  a  continuance  of  your  stay  here  will 
result  fatally." 

"Where  did  you  study  medicine,  sir?"  asked  Raphael, 
sneeringly. 

"  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lepage  shooting- 
gallery  in  Paris,  and  I  received  my  diploma  from  Cerisier, 
the  famous  fencing-master,  the  king  of  the  small-sword." 

"You  have  still  a  degree  to  take,"  answered  Raphael ;  "a 
course  of  study  in  politeness  is  necessary  to  make  a  gentle- 
man of  you." 

The  other  young  men  in  the  room  deserted  their  cards 
and  their  billiards  to  watch  the  result  of  this  strange  quar- 
rel. Raphael  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  gathering.  He 
felt  that  every  one  was  hostile  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
endeavored  to  preserve  his  coolness.  He  enveloped  his  final 
insult  in  sarcasm  : 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  gentlemen  to 
deal  in  blows,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  can  not 
find  words  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  dastardly  nature  of 
your  conduct." 

The  other  made  as  if  to  strike  him.  The  bystanders  threw 
themselves  between  the  two  young  men,  and  bade  them  re- 
strain themselves  for  a  more  fitting  time  and  place. 

Raphael,  being  the  offended  person,  had  the  choice  of 
time,  place,  and  weapons. 

******** 

The  next  day  the  adversary  of  Raphael  drove  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  a  little  valley  not  far  from  the  high  road.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  seconds  and  a  surgeon. 

"A  splendid  place  for  a  duel,"  he  cried,  as  he  looked 
around  him,  "and  a  magnificent  day." 

It  was  evident  that  the  young  man  had  no  doubts  as  to  the 
upshot  of  the  encounter. 

"  If  I  hit  him  in  the  shoulder,  doctor,"  he  began,  "  it  will 
lay  him  up  for  a  month,  won't  it  ?" 

"  A  month  at  least,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  But  let  that  wil- 
low alone.  If  you  do  that  you  will  fatigue  your  hand.  You 
might  kill  your  man  instead  of  winging  him." 

The  noise  of  wheels  was  heard. 

"  There  he  comes,"  said  one  of  the  seconds,  as  a  traveling 
carriage  drove  up,  with  four  horses  a;tached. 

"  What  a  singular  vehicle  to  come  to  a  duel  in,"  cried 
Raphael's  adversary.  "  The  young  man  seems  to  want  to 
die  in  a  post-chaise." 

At  a  duel,  as  at  play,  the  slightest  incidents  impress  them- 
selves upon  one's  memory.  The  young  man  awaited  with 
a  sort  of  impatience  the  arrival  of  his  enemy's  carriage. 
Old  Jean  descended  first,  and  aided  his  master.  He  sus- 
tained him  with  all  the  care  of  a  mo. he  Id.  The 
four  spectators  of  this  singular  scene  cc_  n  from 
astonishment  mingled  with  pity  as  the;  :*  ap-  , 
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proaching,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his  old  servant.     He  was  pale,  and 

walked  feebly,  his  head  hanging  down  as  he  walked.     You  would  have 

said  that  two  old  men  were  advancing,  the  one  rendered  old  by  time, 

the  other  by  thought ;  the  one  had  his  age  written  upon  his  white  hairs, 

the  other  had  no  age. 

"Good-morning,  gentlemen,"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  approached 

them. 

There  was  something  about  his  tone  and  the  cold  look  which  accom- 
panied it  that  made  his  adversary  shiver,  despite  himself.  Raphael  con- 
tinued : 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  said  he,  "  for  you  to  apologize  to  me  for  the 
wrong  and  insult  you  have  done  me.  1  speak  to  you  thus  the  more 
readily  for  the  reason  that  if  you  do  not  accede  to  this  request  you  are 
doomed  to  die.  I  warn  you,  sir,  that  I  possess  a  terrible  power.  To 
kill  you  it  is  only  necessary  that  I  wish  to  do  so.  Yet  1  do  not  desire  to 
exercise  my  power — it  costs  too  dear.  You  would  not  be  the  only  one 
to  die.  Reflect,  then — if  you  do  not  at  once  make  me  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  for  the  outrage  you  have  done  me,  your  life  will  atone  for  it. ' ' 
As  he  spoke,  Raphael  kept  his  terrible  gaze  full  upon  his  adversary's 
face. 

"  Bid  him  cease,"  muttered  the  young  man  in  a  hoarse  voice  to  one 
of  his  seconds.  "Make  him  cease,  for  heaven's  sake  I  His  voice 
drives  me  mad." 

"Cease,  sir,  we  beg  of  you,"  cried  the  seconds  and  the  surgeon  to 
Raphael ;  "parleys  are  useless.     The  duel  must  go  on." 

"Gentleman,  I  was  but  fulfilling  a  duty,"  continued  Raphael.  "  Has 
the  young  man  any  final  dispositions  to  make?" 
"  Enough,  sir." 

Raphael  remained  gazing  at  his  adversary,  erect  and  motionless  ;  his 
gaze  acted  like  that  of  a  serpent  upon  a  bird.  The  unfortunate  man 
shrunk  under  it. 

' '  Water !  "  he  cried  to  one  of  his  seconds,  ' '  water  !     I  am  thirsting. " 
1 '  What  is  the  matter  ?    Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"Yes — no — I  don't  know.  The  eye  of  that  man  is  something  fright- 
ful."   And  he  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

The  two  men  were  placed  at  fifteen  paces.  The  signal  was  to  be 
given,  and  after  the  signal  each  was  to  fire  at  will. 

Raphael  apparently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  aim.  His  indiffer- 
ence struck  even  the  two  postilions  on  the  coach.  How  much  more 
the  unfortunate  man  opposed  to  Raphael.  This  awful  security  struck 
terror  to  his  soul 

The  signal  was  given.  The  ball  of  his  opponent  whistled  harmlessly  by 
Raphael's  head,  and  cut  off  a  branch  from  a  willow  tree  standing  behind 
him.  Raphael  fired  as  if  at  hazard.  The  ball  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  his  opponent.  He  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  forward  upon 
his  face— stone  dead. 

Raphael  did  not  look  toward  his  fallen  adversary.  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  fatal  Talisman. 

It  was  no  larger  than  one  of  the  oak  leaves  which  fluttered  at  his  feet. 
********* 

Raphael  traveled  ceaselessly  through  the  valleys  and  mountains  of 
France.  Yet  he  found  nowhere  the  health  he  sought,  or  freedom  from 
his  thoughts — his  evil  thoughts  which  pursued  him  night  and  day. 
Through  Auvergne  he  wandered,  through  the  laughing  valleys  of  the 
Midi,  amid  rustic  villages  and  homely  farms.  It  was  in  vain.  His 
malady  never  lefi  him,  and  his  end  was  near. 

"  If  I  must  die,"  he  said  to  himself,  "why  should  I  not  do  so  in  my 
home,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  which  are  always  waiting  for  me 
there  ?  " 

So  the  autumn  saw  him  back  in  his  magnificent  house  in  Paris.  A 
cheerful  wood  fire  was  crackling  upon  the  hearth,  as  Jean  brought  him 
his  letters.  There  were  great  piles  of  them — they  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  months.  Many  were  from  Pauline.  He  opened  the  first 
without  emotion,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bill.     He  read  the  first  line  : 

' '  Gone,  Raphael  f  Why,  it  is  a  flight.  No  one  can  tell  me  where 
you  are.     And  if  I  can  not  know,  who  should  f  " 

He  coldly  crumpled  the  heap  of  letters  together,  and  threw  them  inio 
the  fire.  He  watched  them  without  emotion  as  they  curled  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  heat,  and  blackened  and  burned  before  his  eyes. 

Portions  of  them  rolled  out  of  the  grate,  and  he  could  read  upon  their 
charred  surfaces  bits  of  lines,  words  of  love  which  even  the  flames  could 
not  destroy. 

' '  /  have  waited — /  obey — caprice — rivals  f — no — love  me  no  more  f — 
You  need  not  have  fled— eternal  love— die." 

Remorse  seized  him.  He  rescued  lrom  the  flames  one  of  the  last 
bits  of  paper.     He  read  : 

"  I  Jiave  been  very  unhappy,  Raphael,  but  I  have  not  complained.  I 
understand  why  you  have  left  me~you  wished  to  spare  me  the  sight  of 
your  changing  condition,  as  the  disease  preyed  upon  you.  Ah,  you 
mightkillme  some  day,  Rapliael,  butyou  are  too  good  to  cause  me  pain. 
Do  not  leave  me  thus.  J  can  bear  any  suffering  rather  than  have 
y»u  from  my  side.  Come  to  me,  Raphael— come  to  me  ;  I  can  bear  any- 
thing if  you  will  but  remain." 

Raphael  was  about  to  save  the  bit  of  paper,  but  with  a  sudden  move- 
,    ment  he  cast  it  into  the  fire  with  the  ashes  already  smouldering  there. 
It  reminded  him  too  keenly  of  his  fatal  love  and  of  his  lated  life. 

He  rung  for  Jean,  who  entered. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  "  go,  and  ask  Doctor  Bianchon  to  come  at  once." 

Bianchon  did  not  tarry  long.  In  a  short  time  he  was  by  Raphael's 
side. 

"  Horace,"  said  he,  "can  you  give  me  some  kind  of  a  narcotic  which 
would  not  act  too  strongly— a  potion,  in  short,  which  would  keep  me 
in  a  continual  state  of  slumber  without  doing  me  harm  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  you  will  have  to  remain  up  some  hours  every  day  to  eat." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  remain  up  some  hours,"  said  Raphael,  querulous- 
ly; "Iwishto  be  up  as  little  as  possible— an  hour  at  the  utmost." 

"  But  what  is  your  object  in  this?"  inquired  Bianchon. 

"My  object?  I  wish  to  live  as  long  as  I  can.  When  asleep  my  life 
is  more  secure — I  can  not  make  those  fatal  wishes." 

Bianchon  shook  his  head  hopelessly  as  he  wrote  the  prescription, 
which  he  handed  to  Raphael.  The  sick  man  took  it,  looked  at  it  list- 
lessly, ordered  Jean  to  have  it  prepared,  and  said  : 

"  Let  no  one  enter— no  one,  do  you  hear  ?  Even  if  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  herself  were  to  ask  to  be  admitted,  you  must  deny  her." 

"  Is  there  any  hope,  doctor?  "  asked  the  old  servant,  when  they  were 
without. 

"He  may  live  for  many  days  yet.  He  may  die  to-night.  The  chances 
with  him  are  exactly  even.  His  case  is  inexplicable,"  said  the  doctor 
with  a  weary  sigh. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *'* 

It  was  midnight.  Raphael  was  sleeping  quietly.  By  one  of  those 
curious  physiological  caprices  which  are  the  wonder  and  the  despair  of 
medical  science,  he  had  become  resplendent  with  manly  beamy.  His 
pale  cheeks  bad  taken  on  a  factitious  glow  ;  his  long  lashes  covered  the 
eyes  from  sight— those  eyes  which  had  grown  so  worn  and  old ;  his 
regular  breathing  betrayed  no  sign  of  his  dread  disease  ;  his  slumber 
was  as  sweet  and  peaceful  as  that  of  a  child  at  its  mother's  side. 

He  smiled  as  he  slept.  Poor  fellow  !  He  was  dreaming.  Perhaps 
the  gentle  goddess  of  dreams  had  given  him  visions  of  long  life  ;  per- 
haps he  was  dreaming  of  children  and  grandchildren  playing  around 
his  knee— children  whose  mother  should  be  Pauline  ;  perhaps  it  was  a 
vision  of  the  other  world,  of  a  place  where  his  life  would  not  be  blasted 
as  in  this,  that  brought  the  smile  to  the  dreaming  Raphael's  lips. 

"At  last,  Raphael  1" 

The  words  fell  on  his  dreaming  ears,  and  wove  themselves  confusedly 
into  his  slumber.  The  voice  was  Pauline's.  Yet  this  was  not  a  por- 
tion of  his  dream,  for  this  was  indeed  PauUne-a  flesh  and  blood  Pau- 
line—a living,  breathing,  palpitating  woman,  who  sat  by  his  bedside 
and  held  his  hand  in  hers.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  there,  half  way  be- 
tween waking  and  slumber,  gazing  upon  this  Jorm  at  his  side.  Her  pale 
face  framed  with  its  raven  hair  seemed  paler  by  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. There  were  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  and  yet  other  tears  trembling 
in  her  beauuJul  black  eyes.  Raphael  dreamily  thought,  as  he  gazed  at 
her,  that  it  was  an  angel  dropped  from  heaven  at  his  bedside— an  ap- 
parition which  a  breath  would  blow  away. 

But  the  apparition  spoke  again  : 

"  Oh,  Raphael  I "  She  pressed  his  wasted  hands  passionately  as  she 
spoke.  ' '  Ob,  Raphael,  how  cruel  you  have  been.  Why  did  you  leave  me 
as  you  did,  without  a  word,  for  so  many  months?  You  know  I  would 
have  gladly  stayed  by  your  side— that  nothing  could  have  kept  me  from 


you  had  I  known  where  you  were.  Cruel  one  1— but  I  will  not  reproach 
you— I  will  forget  it,  Raphael — forget  it  in  our  love." 

She  gazed  fondly  into  his  eyes,  but  the  look  she  met  there  made  her 
recoil. 

"Leave  me,"  he  answered,  in  a  guttural  voice,  "leave  me,  I  say, 
Wouid  you  see  me  die?  Begone  !  If  you  remain  I  am  a  dead  man. 
Begone,  I  say  !  Leave  me,  woman  1  Would  you  see  me  fall  at  your 
feet  1 " 

"Die,  Raphael?"  she  stammered.  "  What  do  you  mean?  Youare 
young.  Your  malady  will  leave  you  many  years  of  life  yet.  Nay,  you 
will  not  die — you  shall  not  die  !  Do  you  hear  me?  You  shall  not  die  ! 
I  love  you,  Raphael,  and  you  are  mine.  You  shall  uot  die  !  We  must 
be  together,  in  death  as  in  life.  You  shall  not  die  without  me." 
And  she  clasped  and  passionately  kissed  his  poor,  wan  hands. 
"  Cold,"  she  murmured,  in  terror  ;  "clay-cold  !  "  And  she  strove  to 
warm  them.  "Ah  me,  they  are  growing  colder.  Can  he  be  dying? 
But  no — it  can  not  be — it  shall  not  be."  And  she  pressed  him  to  her 
bosom,  as  if  she  would  ward  off  death. 

Raphael  repulsed  her  gendy.     He  drew  from  beneath  his  pillow  a 
fragment  of  shagreen  skin— a  bit  of  leather  thin  and  fragile,  and  no 
larger  than  a  rose-leaf. 
It  was  the  Talisman. 

"  Pauline,"  said  he,  with  a  fondness  which  he  strove  to  repress, 
"  Pauline,  you  have  been  the  only  bright  thing  in  this  world  to  me — 
you  alone  have  been  to  me  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  over  which  I 
chose  to  walk.     Yet  we  must  say  farewell." 

"  Farewell  ?  And  why  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  utter  surprise. 
"  Look,  Pauline.  This  bit  of  shagreen  is  a  Talisman.  It  has  ac- 
complished my  desires — it  represents  my  life.  See  what  remains  of  it 
— it  is  almost  gone.  Another  wish,  another  desire,  and  it  is  gone,  and 
with  it  goes  my  life.  Do  not  look  at  me  so. "  His  voice  rose  to  a  hoarse 
cry.  "  Turn  your  eyes  away  from  me,  I  tell  you.  I  am  striving  to  kill 
my  love  for  you.     If  I  do  not  kill  it,  it  will  kill  me." 

His  voice  sunk  again  to  its  hoarse  monotone,  as  he  ceased.  He 
wiped  the  clammy  sweat  from  his  brow  as  Pauline  took  the  Talisman 
from  his  hand.  The  flickering  firelight  fell  upon  her  face  and  form  as 
she  examined  the  magic  bit  of  shagreen.  She  feared  her  lover  had  gone 
mad.  As  she  turned  again  toward  him,  her  beautiful  face  made  even 
more  beautiful  by  her  mingled  terror  and  love,  Raphael  could  not  con- 
tain himself.  The  remembrance  of  the  hours  they  had  passed  together, 
her  sweet  voice  on  his  ear,  her  maidenly  vows  of  love,  her  coy  kissses— 
these  remembrances  drove  him  mad.  A  sudden  flame  of  love  burst 
forth  within  him,  which  scorched  and  burned  away  his  resolution.  He 
stretched  forth  his  arms. 

"  Pauline  !— come  to  me,  love,  come  1 " 

An  awful  scream  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  young  girl.  Her  eyes  di- 
lated with  horror.  She  saw  what  should  have  been  sweet  to  her— that 
Raphael  loved  her  still,  and  loved  her  madly  as  of  old— but  as  she  saw 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  passion  she  felt  within  her  clenched  palm  the 
awful  Talisman  writhing  convulsively  as  it  contracted.  It  was  growing 
smaller  and  smaller — she  could  feel  it  in  her  hand.  And  this  madman 
was  abandoning  himself  to  his  fateful  passion— he  was  indeed  loving 
her  to  the  death. 

The  young  girl  fled  wildly  into  the  adjoining  room.  She  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  She  had  some  mad  idea  that  if  he  did  not  see  her  he 
would  not  love  her.  But  it  was  useless.  With  a  strength  born  of 
frenzy,  the  maniac— for  such  he  was  fast  becoming— battered  down  the 
heavy  door.     It  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash,  and  Raphael  burst  in. 

Upon  a  divan  lay  Pauline,  with  a  shawl  wrapped  around  her  neck. 
Poor  child — she  was  endeavoring  to  do  herself  to  death  that  she  might 
save  her  lover.  "  If  I  die,  he  will  live."  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
strove  vainly  to  tighten  the  shawl  about  her  throat(  Her  hair  was  dis- 
heveled, her  clothing  disordered,  her  eyes  inflamed,  and  as  Raphael  en- 
tered, her  beauty  was  but  a  thousand-fold  augmented  by  her  agitation 
and  her  despair. 

He  threw  himself  at  her  side,  and  endeavored  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms.  He  strove  to  kiss  her.  He  sought  to  find  words  to  tell  her  of 
his  fatal  love.  But  the  words  would  not  come  from  his  rattling  throat. 
Every  breath  he  drew  seemed  bursting  from  his  lungs.  His  features 
were  distorting  in  the  death  agony.  His  face  was  growing  livid.  He 
made  one  feeble  effort  to  kiss  her,  and  with  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat  he  bit  her  upon  the  cheek.  It  was  the  last  convulsive  throe  of 
the  dying  man. 

Jean  -entered,  hearing  the  awful  sound,  and  strove  to  lift  him  up. 
But  it  was  only  a  corpse  that  Pauline  held  in  her  arms. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with  dry,  tearless  eyes, 
"  do  not  take  him  from  me.     He  is  mine,  for  I  have  killed  him." 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Woman's  Place  To-day"  consists  of  four  lectures  in  answer  to 
Doctor  Dix's  Lenten  lecture  on  "  Woman,"  which  recently  roused  such 
criticism  in  America  and  England.  Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  W. 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  20  cents. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ix 


which  the  Doctors  show  the  Talisman  had  no   Power 

AT  ALL. 

"Your  strange  patient  is  dead,  I  see,"  said  Doctor  Brisset  to  Horace 
Bianchon. 

"Yes." 

"A  very  odd  case,  was  it  not?" 

"  Very,"  replied  Bianchon,  in  a  tone  destitute  of  expression. 

"  I  mean  strange  by  reason  of  his  delusion." 

"  His  delusion?    Ah — yes." 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  plainly  marked  case  of  phthisis.  He  had  evi- 
dently inherited  consumption.  He  was  doomed  from  his  birth  Yet 
such  are  the  strange  fantasies  which  affect  the  human  brain  that  he  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  life  was  linked  with  that 
absurd  Talisman." 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  curious  how  hypochondriacs  distort  the  processes  of  nature  to 
suit  the  workings  of  their  diseased  brains.  This  bit  of  shagreen,  which 
was  evidently  of  great  age,  was  wasting  away  by  the  natural  process  of 
decay.  Yet  he  saw  in  this  simple  phenomenon  something  awful,  some- 
thing inexplicable.  To  such  a  point  had  his  hypochondriasis  progressed 
that  he  fancied  the  diminution  of  the  leather  was  synchronous  with  the 
fulfillment  of  his  desires." 

1 '  Of  his  desires — yes. " 

"  In  fact,"  said  Brisset,  settling  himself  comfortably  back  in  his  chair, 
"his  belief  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  it  not  improbably  expe- 
dited his  death.  We  might  almost  be  tempted  to  agree  with  him,  and 
to  say  that  his  Talisman  killed  him." 

"  True,"  replied  Bianchon,  looking  at  him  curiously,  "  there  are  those 
who  might  believe  that  he  was  killed  by  his  Talisman." 
THE  END. 
[Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  by  Jerome  A.  Hart.'] 


A  Wintry  Sonnet, 
A  Robin  said :  The  Spring  will  never  come, 

And  I  shall  never  care  to  build  again. 
A  Rosebush  said  :  These  frosts  are  wearisome, 

My  sap  will  never  stir  for  sun  or  rain. 
The  round  Moon  said  :  These  nights  are  fogged  and  slow, 

I  neither  care  to  wax  nor  care  to  wane. 
The  Ocean  said :  I  thirst  from  long  ago, 

Because  earth's  rivers  can  not  fill  the  main. 
When  Springtime  came,  red  Robin  built  a  nest. 

And  trilled  a  lover's  song  in  sheer  delight. 

Gray  hoar-frost  vanished,  and  the  Rose  with  might 
Clothed  her  in  leaves  and  buds  of  crimson  core. 

The  dim  Moon  brightened.     Ocean  sunned  his  crest, 
Dimpled  his  blue,  yet  thirsted  evermore. 

—  Christina   G.  Rossetti  in  MacMillan  for  April. 


Doctor  Schliemann  is  very  busy  in  the  preparation  of  his  German 
and  English  work  on  his  latest  excavations.  To  Karl  Blind  he  recently 
wrote:  "Proofs  in  point  of  fact  of  your  views  as  to  the  kinship  be- 
tween Trojans  and  Thrakians,  which  latter  were  interpreted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Eastern  Teutonic  race,  I  have  found  near  and  in  the  tumulus 
of  Proterilaos,  in  the  Thrakian  Chersonese  ;  for  the  gardens  all  around, 
and  the  tumulus  itself,  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  that  wonderful 
pottery  which  only  occurs  in  the  first  and  oldest  settlement  of  Troy,  and 
nowhere  else." 


The  "  Q.  P.  Index  Annual "  for  1882  is  out,  and  contains  indexes  to 
all  the  noteworthy  American  periodicals,  including  two  English  reprints 
— Longman's  and  the  Magazine  of  Art.  As  has  been  the  case  hitherto, 
the  author's  name,  as  well  as  the  subject  and  its  ramifications,  are  in* 
dexed.     Published  by  Q.  P.  Index,  Bangor,  Maine. 


"  Golden  Sands"  is  a  collection  of  thoughts  and  passages  relative  to 
the  leading  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  translated  from  the  French  by 
Ella  McMahon,  and  in  styles  very  much  resembles  the  emotional  writ- 
ings of  Michelet,  without  any  of  that  author's  delicate  sentiment  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  $1.50. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "English  Philosophers"  series  contains  the 
lives  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson.  The  author,  Thomas  Fowler, 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  has  obtained  many  hith- 
erto unknown  facts  concerning  the  two  philosophers  whose  works  and 
opinions  were  so  near  akin.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"Topics  of  the  Time"  is  a  new  series  of  books  edited  by  Titus  M. 
Coan.  The  first  volume  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Social 
Problems, "  and  consists  of  essays  taken  from  European  publications 
which  treat  ol  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  authors  are  representa- 
tive men,  and  their  subjects  of  importance.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  25  cts. 


The  last  two  volumes  of  the  "  Civil  War  Series "  are  "The  Virginia 
Campaign  of  '64  and  '65."  and  "  A  Statistical  Record  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States."  The  former  is  by  Brigadier-General  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys, who  commanded  the  second  array  corps  in  1864-65  ;  the  latter 
consists  of  tables  and  statements  compiled  by  Frederick  Phisterer,  late 
captain  U.  S.  A.  Published  by  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1  each. 

"  Old  Creole  Days  "  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  short  sketches,  by 
George  W.  Cable,  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  various  Eastern 
magazines.  The  two  volumes  include  "Madame  Delphine,"  "  Caf 6 
des  Exiles,"  "  Belles  Demoiselles  Plantation,"  "  Posson  Jone',"  "  Jean- 
ah  Poquelin,"  "  'Tite  Poulette,"  '"Sieur  George,"  and  "  Madame  De- 
licieuse."  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft ;  price,  par  volume,  30  cents. 


"  Home  Gymnastics  "  is  a  volume  intended  to  promote  health-giving 
exercise  amoug  children,  and  also  old  people.  Its  author  is  Professor 
T.  J.  Hatelius,  principal  lecturer  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Sweden, 
and  it  is  translated  into  English  by  C.  Lofving.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  useful,  and  the  treatise  on  the  art  of  swimming  will 
prove  valuable  to  beginners.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  Hofmann.  208  Mongomery  Street ;  price, 
60  cents. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  at  present  a  very  busy  man.  The  new  edition  of  the 
second  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters"  has  left  its  Eng'ish  press.  It 
contains  not  only  a  new  preface  and  critical  notes,  but  also  an  "epi- 
logue with  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  author's  early  art  studies." 
A  new  edition  of  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  is  also  forthcom- 
ing. The  recent  Oxford  lecture  on  "  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt  "  is 
to  be  published  immediately,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  to  be  deliv- 
ered next  term,  under  the  general  title  of  "The  Arts  of  England." 
The  beautiful  story  of  a  Florentine  girl,  from  which  Mr.  Ruskin  read 
some  extracts  in  his  Oxford  lecture,  is  to  be  published  this  month,  with 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself.  These  new  labors  have  fortunately 
not  interfered  with  the  progress  of  some  of  the  many  other  books  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  had  on  hand  for  several  years,  and  fresh  chapters  are 
to  be  forthcoming  this  month  to  "Deucalion  ;  or,  Collected  Studies  of 
the  Lapse  of  Waves  and  Life  of  Stones,"  to  "Our  Fathers  Have  Told 
Us;  or.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christendom  for  Boys  and  Girls 
who  Have  been  Held  at  its  Fonts,"  and  to  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  that  col- 
lection of  "fierce  lightning-bolts"  which  Carlyle  recommended  so  ear- 
nestly to  Emerson.     A  "  Ruskin  Birth-day  Book  "  is  also  promised. 


Announcements:  Mr.  F.  Stephens,  one  of  the  original  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  and  long  an  intimate  friend  of  Rossetti,  is  writing  an  exhaustive 
work  on  the  career  of  the  poet-artisL Mr.  Henry  James  has  writ- 
ten for  The  Atlantic  a  series  of  sketches  of  travel,  the  first  of  which  is 
entitled  "  En  Province."  It  will  appear  in  the  July  number.  "  It  might, 
with  all  humility,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  be  suggested  to  Mr. 
James  that  it  is  in  rather  better  taste  to  use  the  English  language  in 
framing  a  title  for  a  paper   written  in  English.      No  precedent  can 

make  this  mixture  elegant" Miss  S.  P.   McLean,  the  author  of 

"  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  is  busy  with  a  new  book. The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  "  Roundels  "  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  forthcoming  volume  are  de- 
scriptive of  a  swimming  expedition  in  the  Channel  Islands  with  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts. Mr.  Augustus  Hoppin  has  written,  and  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish,  a  humorous  story  of  summer 
life  in  the  country.  It  is  called  "  A  Fashionable  Sufferer,"  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  author. Mr.  Crawlord's  new  story,    "A  Roman 

Singer,"  will  appear,  as  announced,  in  the  July  number  of  The  At- 
lantic.  The  latest  volumes  of  the  beautilul  new  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne's works,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  are  the  "  Ameri- 
can Note- Books "  and  the  "French  and  Italian  Note- Books." 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  contributed  to  a  German  periodical  an  arti- 
cle on  "  God  Save  the  Queen,  as  a  National  Anthem  for  India,"  and 
added  to  a  Sanskrit  rendering  of  the  hymn  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
letter  with  which  he  forwarded  the  version  to  the  Brahmist  leader, 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  It  is  said  that  the  proposal  to  translate 
that  national  anthem  into  the  vernacular  languages  has  never  struck 
root  in  India. 


Miscellany:  Messrs.  Minkman  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Arnheim,  in 
Holland,  have  begun  printing  their  publications  iu  blue  ink  on  a  light- 
green  paper.     This  method,  they  state,  gives  great  relief  to  the  eye  of 

the  reader. Ninety    thousand  copies  of   the  late  J.   R.    Green's 

"  Short  History  of  the  English  People"  have  been  circulated  in  Eng- 
land since  its  publication,  in  1874.'  Each  volume  was  sold  at  the  orig- 
inal price  of  S2.12J4. The  Charivari,  the  veteran  Parisian  comic 

paper,  whose  old  renown  Punch  still  recognizes  at  the  head  of  its  front 
page,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  May  3.  Founded  by  Charles 
Philippon  in  the  beginning  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  it  soon  acquired  a 
well-deserved  reputation,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  admirable 
drawings  of  Granville,  the  only  artist  who  ever  succeeded  in  illustrating 
La  Fontaine's  fables  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  author.  Then  came 
Daumier  and  Gavarni,  who  were  followed  by  the  lamented  Cham. 
Grevin,  who  is  now  the  chief  pictorial  contributor  to  the  Journal  Amus- 
ant,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  men  who  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Charivari.     Monsieur  Pierre  Veron  has  edited  the  paper  for  eighteen 

years. Mr.  Browning's  "  Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  was  suggested, 

it  is  said,  by  the  burden  of  a  song  which  the  poet  when  a  boy  heard  a 
woman  singbg  on  Guy  Fawkess  Day.  "  Following  the  Queen  of  the 
Gypsies,  O  !  "  was  tlie  particular  line  which  rested  in  his  memory,  and 
stirred  him  afterward  to  the  writing  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  While 
busy  with  it  he  was  interrupted,  says  the  Academy,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  oniome  important  business,  which  drove  all  thoughts  of  the 
duchess  and  the  scheme  of  her  story  out  of  the  poet's  head.  But  some 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  first  part,  when  he  was  staying  at 
Bettisfield  Park,  in  Wales,  a  guest,  speaking  of  early  winter,  said : 
"  The  deer  had  already  to  break  the  ice  in  the  pond."  On  this  a  fancy 
.struck  the  poet,  and,  on  returning  home,  he  worked  it  up  into  the  con- 
clusion of  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  as  it  now  stands. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


George  W.  Peck,  who  has  leaped  into  a  certain  order  of 
fame  by  his  Bad  Boy  stories,  is  said  to  receive  a  larger  yearly 
income  from  his  writings  than  Emerson  realized  during  his 
entire  life. 

Malaria,  they  say,  is  what  ails  Jefferson  Davis.  He  caught 
it  when  visiting  some  of  his  overflowed  lands  on  the  Yazoo, 
and  then  stubbornly  refused  to  take  quinine  until  he  was  se- 
riously ill.     He  is  now  convalescent. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  has  had  a  fourteen-thousand- dollar 
barn  completed  on  her  place  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
There  are  nickel-plated  brass  trimmings,  such  as  hinges  on 
a  box-stall,  costing  thirty  dollars,  and  the  like.  Very  few 
human  beings  in  the  town  live  in  so  good  a  building. 

The  conservative  journals  have  begun  to  style  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  grand  old  Bohemian.  Not  only  does  he  go  to 
the  opera  and  theatre,  but  he  constantly  entertains  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession.  He  had  Madame  Marie 
Roze  Mapleson  to  breakfast  lately,  at  his  official  residence 
in  Downing  Street,  and  he  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complimentary  dinner  to  be  given  to  Irving  before  his  de- 
parture for  this  country. 

Charles  II.,  once  Duke  of  Parma,  who  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son  in  1849,  was  perhaps  the  oldest  settler  in  Nice, 
where  he  died  recently.  He  went  there  first  in  1S0S,  when 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  when  the  land  on  which  his 
villa  now  stands  was  a  marsh.  The  son  of  the  late  Bourbon 
sovereign  was  known  in  West  End  circles  of  London  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  "  Filthy  Lucre,"  because  of  his  im- 
mense wealth,  and  his  immense  belief  in  it. 

It  is  given  out  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  accomplished 
Pinaforist  and  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  engaged  in 
writing  another  opera.  It  has  been  observed  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's musical  genius  has  been  manifesting  a  marked  dimin- 
uendo since  the  day  that  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  was 
evolved.  There  used  to  be  a  delicious  satire  running  through 
Mr.  Sullivan's  music.  His  orchestral  jokes  were  not  excru- 
ciatingly funny,  but  they  deno:ed  a  sympathy  with  the  cyni- 
cal and  sometimes  humorous  words  of  Gilbert's  rhymes. 
But  Mr.  Sullivan  will  never  produce  light  and  elevating 
music  again. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Conn,  of  McGaheysville,  Virginia,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  sword  once  worn  by  Lafayette.  The  mono- 
gram of  Lafayette  is  plainly  visible  under  the  hilt,  but  un- 
fortunately the  sword  was  hidden  away  during  the  late  war, 
and  when  Doctor  Conn  tried  to  draw  it  from  its  scabbard,  it 
was  found  to  be  rusted  so  badly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  it  in  a  vise  to  get  it  out.  The  pressure  of  the  vise  ob- 
literated the  monogram,  and  part  of  the  Latin  inscription, 
which  was  :  "  The  virtue  of  the  sword  is  in  the  bravery  of 
the  man."  Part  of  that  can  still  be  deciphered.  The  hilt  is 
wrapped  with  silver  wire,  and  the  guard  is  of  solid  silver. 

Mr.  Daniel  Lothrop,  of  the  well-known  Boston  publishing 
firm  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  has  purchased  "  The  Wayside." 
That  historic  place  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  was  the  home 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — the  only  one  he  ever  owned — 
where  he  lived  and  wrote,  and  from  which  his  remains  were 
borne  to  the  grave.  In  1852,  when  Hawthorne  bought  it,  it 
was  a  quaint  and  picturesque  old  house,  nearly  a  century  old, 
with  a  gambrel  roof  and  the  big  oaken  beams,  characteristic 
of  colonial  architecture.  Hawthorne  made  many  alterations 
in  it,  and  built  over  the  L  a  tower,  in  which  he  fitted  up  a 
study.  Still,  the  house  retains  to  this  day  a  venerable  as- 
pect, well  befitting  the  historic  ground  on  which  it  stands — a 
mile  from  Concord  village  on  the  Lexington  road.  Mr.  Lo 
throp  will  make  it  his  summer  home. 

That  most  persevering  of  litigants,  Mrs.  Gaines,  is  now  over 
seventy-eight  years  old.  Her  grand  suit  is  over  forty.  Her 
father,  Daniel  Clark,  was  an  Irishman,  who  secretly  married 
her  mother,  Madame  des  Granges,  it  being  reputed  that 
Des  Granges  had  a  former  wife  living.  Myra  was  adopted 
by  a  Philadelphian  named  Davis,  and  took  his  name.  Clark 
died  in  1813.  Her  claim  to  be  his  legitimate  daughter  and 
heiress  of  his  estate  was  some  twelve  years  ago  decided  in 
her  favor,  and  in  1874  she  recovered  actual  possession  of 
much  of  the  disputed  property.  She  now  claims,  and  has 
been  awarded  in  some  measure,  the  revenue  which  the  prop- 
erty would  have  netted  had  it  been  improved.  The  case  is 
not  ended,  an  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  disputants. 

The  following  notes  on  Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Sydney, 
who  was  in  the  city  a  few  days  ago,  will  be  found  interesting  : 
Roger  Bede  Vaughan  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Vaughan,  of  Courtfield,  Herefordshire,  and  the  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.  The  great-uncle  of  Archbishop 
Vaughan  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Weld  ;  his  eldest  brother 
is  the  present  Catholic  bishop  ot  Sallord  ;  his  uncle  is  bishop 
of  Plymouth,  and  his  cousin  is  the  Honorable  and  Right 
Reverend  Doctor  Clifford,  bishop  of  Clifton.  Of  Colonel 
Vaughan's  seven  sons  each  of  the  five  elder  forfeited  the 
estates  in  Herefordshire  on  becoming  priests.  The  present 
squire  of  Courtfield,  Mr.  Francis  Vaughan,  is  a  younger  son. 
Archbishop  Vaughan  was  born  January  9, 1S34,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  hands  of  private  tutors  until  the 
year  i85i,when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Gregory's  College, Down- 
shire,  near  Bath,  an  institution  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  English  Benedictine  Congregation.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  divinity  studies,  and  in  1859 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Cardinal  Patrici  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  While  still  a  comparatively  young  man, 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Folding,  of  Port 
Jackson,  Sydney,  in  December,  1873.  Archbishop  Folding 
lived  only  a  short  while,  and  in  March,  1877,  Doctor  Vaughan 
was  installed  Archbishop  of  Sydney.  One  of  the  great  treats 
on  a  Sunday  in  Sydney,  for  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  is 
to  go  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  to  hear  Archbishop  Vaughan. 
Of  a  singularly  handsome  and  commanding  presence,  he  at 
once  arrests  the  hearer's  attention  by  that  rare  combination 
of  culture  and  enthusiasm  that  pervades  alike  each  word  and 
gesture.  St.  Mary's  is  generally  crowded  with  Protestant 
ladies.  Flippant  persons  say  it  is  simply  because  the  arch- 
bishop is  so  remarkably  handsome. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The   Hot  Season. 

The  folks,  that  on  the  first  of  May 

Wore  winter  coats  and  hose, 
Began  to  say,  the  first  of  June, 
' '  Good  Lord  !  how  hot  it  grows  1 " 
At  last  two  Fahrenheits  blew  up, 

And  killed  two  children  small, 
And  one  barometer  shot  dead 

A  tutor  with  its  ball  I 
Now  all  day  long  the  locusts  sang 

Among  the  leafless  trees  ; 
Three  new  hotels  warped  inside  out, 

The  pumps  could  only  wheeze ; 
And  ripe  old  wine,  that  twenty  years 

Had  cobwebbed  o'er  in  vain, 
Came  spouting  through  the  rotten  corks, 

Like  Joly's  best  Champagne  I 
The  Worcester  locomotives  did 

Their  trip  in  half  an  hour ; 
The  Lowell  cars  ran  forty  miles 

Before  they  checked  the  power ; 
Roll  brimstone  soon  became  a  drug, 

And  loco-focos  fell ; 
All  asked  for  ice,  but  everywhere 

Saltpetre  was  to  sell. 
Plump  men  of  mornings  ordered  tights, 

But,  ere  the  scorching  noons, 
Their  candle-molds  had  grown  as  loose 

As  Cossack  pantaloons  1 
The  dogs  ran  mad— men  could  not  try 

If  water  they  would  choose ; 
A  horse  fell  dead — he  only  left 

Four  red-hot,  rusty  shoes  1 
But  soon  the  people  could  not  bear 

The  slightest  hint  of  fire  ; 
Allusions  to  caloric  drew 

A  flood  of  savage  ire ; 
The  leaves  on  heat  were  all  torn  out 

From  every  book  at  school, 
And  many  blackguards  kicked  and  caned, 

Because  they  said,   "  Keep  cool  1" 
The  gaslight  companies  were  mobbed, 

The  bakers  all  were  shot, 
The  penny  press  began  to  talk 

Of  Lynching  Doctor  Nott ; 
And  all  about  the  warehouse  steps 

Were  angry  men  in  droves, 
Crashing  and  splintering  through  the  doors 

To  smash  the  patent  stoves  1 
The  abolition  men  and  maids 

Were  tanned  to  such  a  hue, 
You  scarce  could  tell  them  from  their  friends, 

Unless  their  eyes  were  blue ; 
And,  when  I  left,  society 

Had  burst  its  ancient  guards, 
And  Brattle  Street  and  Temple  Place 

Were  interchanging  cards  1 

—Olliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Ninety-Nine  in  the  Shade. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  1 

O  for  an  iceberg  or  two  at  control  I 
O  for  a  vale  that  at  mid-day  the  dew  cumbers  I 

O  for  a  pleasure  trip  up  to  the  pole  I 
O  for  a  little  one-story  thermometer, 

With  nothing  but  zeroes  all  ranged  in  a  row  I 
O  for  a  big  double-barrelled  hygrometer, 

To  measure  the  moisture  that  rolls  from  my  brow  I 
O  that  this  cold  world  were  twenty  times  colder  I 

{That's  irony  red  hot,  it  seemeth  to  me). 
O  for  a  turn  of  its  dreaded  cold  shoulder  I 

O  what  a  comfort  an  ague  would  be  1 
O  for  a  grotto  frost-lined  and  rill-riven, 

Scooped  in  the  rock  under  cataract  vast  I 
O  for  a  winter  of  discontent  even  I 

O  for  wet  blankets  judiciously  cast  I 
O  for  a  soda-fount  spouting  up  boldly 

From  every  hot  lamp-post  against  the  hot  sky  I 
O  for  proud  maiden  10  look  on  me  coldly, 

Freezing  my  soul  with  a  glance  ot  her  eye  I 
Then  O  lor  a  draught  from  a  cup  of  cold  pizen  I 

And  O  for  a  through  ticket,  via  Coldegrave, 
To  the  baths  of  the  Styx,  where  a  thick  shadow  lies  on 

And  deepens  the  chill  ot  its  dark-running  wave  1 

— RossiUr  Joknson. 


Here  is  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  cigar-smokers 
An  even-tempered,  quiet  fellow  never  goes  to  an  extreme  in 
choosing  a  tobacco  ;  a  nervous  man  wants  something  strong 
and  furious  ;  a  mild  man,  something  that  smokes  and  noth 
ing  more.  The  same  conditions  run  through  chewing-tobac 
co.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  men  handle  their 
cigars.  Very  lew  can  smoke  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the 
other.  Men  who  have  been  smoking  for  thirty  years,  if  they 
were  to  place  a  cigar  on  the  wroug  side  of  the  mouth,  would 
appear  as  clumsy  and  green  as  a  boy  who  was  trying  his  first 
weed.  The  muscles  of  the  face  become  set  to  one  position. 
Any  change  requires  a  reorganization  of  the  face.  If  a  man 
smokes  his  cigar  only  enough  to  keep  it  lighted,  and  relishes 
taking  it  from  between  his  lips  to  cast  a  whirling  curl  of  blue 
smoke  into  the  air,  set  him  down  as  an  easy-going  fellow, 
who  cares  little  for  how  the  world  goes,  and  no  more  for  him- 
self. He  has  keen  perceptions  and  delicate  sensibilities.  He 
will  not  create  trouble,  but  is  apt  to  see  it  out  when  it  is  once 
begun.  Beware  of  the  man  who  never  releases  the  cigar 
from  the  grip  of  his  teeth,  and  is  indifferent  of  whether  it 
burns  or  dies.  He  is  cool,  calculating,  and  exacting.  He  is 
seldom  energetic  physically,  but  lives  easily  off  of  those  who 
perform  the  labor.  A  man  who  smokes  a  bit,  rests  a  bit, 
and  fumbles  the  cigar  more  or  less,  is  apt  lo  be  easily  af- 
fected by  circumstances.  He  may  be  energetic,  careful, 
generous,  and  courageous,  but  he  is  vacillating,  and  liable  to 
change  on  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  cigar  goes  out  fre- 
quently the  man  has  a  whole-souled  disposition,  is  a  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  fellow,  with  a  lively  brain,  a  glib  tongue,  and 
generally  a  fine  fund  of  anecdotes  and  yarns.  To  hold  half 
of  the  cigar  in  the  mouth  and  smoke  indifferently  is  a  lazy 
man's  habit.  They  are  generally  of  little  force,  and  their 
characters  are  not  of  the  higher  strata.  A  nervous  man,  or 
one  under  exciting  influences,  fumbles  his  cigar  a  great  deal. 
He  is  a  kind  of  popinjay  among  men.  Holding  the  cigar 
constantly  between  the  teeth,  chewing  it  occasionally,  and 
not  caring  whether  or  not  it  has  been  lighted  at  all,  are  char- 
acteristics of  men  with  the  tenacity  of  bull-dogs.  They 
never  forget  anything,  and  never  release  a  hold.  A  fop 
stands  his  cigar  on  end,  and  an  inexperienced  smoker  either 
points  it  straight  ahead  or  almost  at  right-angles  with  his 
course 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


How  his  Pa  Received  the  National  Temperance  Delegates. 


'  I  have  had  the  hardest  work  I  ever  experienced,  jerking 
soda  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  said  the 
boy,  as  he  peeled  a  banana. 

"What  you  mean,  boy  ?"  said  the  grocery  man.  "Don't 
cast  any  reflections  on  such  a  noble  association.  They  don't 
drink,  do  they?" 

"  Drink  !  Oh,  no  !  They  don't  drink  anything  intoxica- 
ting, but  when  it  comes  to  soda  they  flood  themselves.  You 
know  there  has  been  a  national  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  ot  the 
whole  country — about  three  hundred — here,  and  our  store  is 
right  on  the  street  where  they  passed  four  times  a  day,  and  I 
never  saw  such  appetites  for  soda.  There  has  been  one  con- 
tinual fizz  in  our  store  since  Wednesday.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  winks  when  I  ask  him  what  flavor  he  wants,  and  says 
'never  mind,'  I  know  enough  to  put  in  brandy.  But  I 
wouldn't  smuggle  it  into  a  man  for  nothing.  This  Christian 
Association  convention  has  caused  a  coldness  between  pa 
and  ma,  though." 

"  How's  that  ?  Your  pa  isn't  jealous,  is  he  ? "  and  the  gro- 
cery man  came  around  from  behind  the  counter  to  get  the 
latest  gossip  to  retail  to  the  hired  girls  who  traded  with  him. 

"Jealous  nothin',"  said  the  boy,  as  he  took  a  few  laisins 
out  of  a  box.  "  You  see,  the  delegates  were  shuffled  out  to 
all  the  church  members  to  take  care  of,  aud  they  dealt  two 
to  ma,  and  she  never  told  pa  anything  about  it.  They  came 
to  supper  the  first  night,  and  pa  didn't  get  home,  so  when 
they  went  to  the  convention  in  the  evening  ma  gave  them  a 
night-key,  and  pa  came  home  from  the  boxing-match  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  ma  was  asleep.  Just  as  pa  gut  most  of 
his  clothes  off,  he  heard  somebody  fumbling  at  the  front  door, 
and  he  thought  it  was  burglars.  Pa  has  got  nerve  enough, 
when  he  is  on  the  inside  of  the  house  and  the  burglars  are 
on  the  outside.  He  opened  a  window  and  looked  out,  and 
saw  two  suspicious-looking  characters  trying  to  pick  the  lock 
with  a  skeleton-key,  and  he  picked  up  a  new  waier-pitcher 
that  ma  had  bought  the  last  time  when  we  moved,  and 
dropped  it  down  right  between  the  two  delegates.  Gosh,  if 
it  had  hit  one  of  them  there  would  have  been  the  solemnest 
funeral  you  ever  saw.  Just  as  it  struck  they  got  the  door 
opened  and  came  in  the  hall,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
pretty  hard,  and  they  thought  a  cyclone  had  taken  the  cupola 
off  the  house.  They  were  talking  about  being  miraculously 
saved,  and  trying  to  strike  a  match  on  their  wet  pants,  when 
pa  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  pushed  over  a  wire- 
stand  filled  with  potted  plants,  which  struck  pretty  near  the 
delegates,  and  one  of  them  said  the  house  was  coming  down 
sure,  and  they'd  better  go  into  the  cellar,  and  they  went  down 
and  got  behind  the  furnace.  Pa  called  me  up  and  wanted  me 
to  go  down  the  cellar  and  tell  the  burglars  we  were  onto  them, 
and  for  them  to  get  out,  but  I  wasn't  very  well,  so  pa  locked 
his  door  and  went  to  bed. 

"  I  guess  it  must  have  been  half  an  hour  before  pa's  cold 
feet  woke  ma  up,  and  then  pa  told  her  not  to  move  for  her 
life,  'cause  there  were  two  of  the  savagest-looking  burglars 
that  ever  was  rummaging  over  the  house.  Ma  smeiled  pa's 
breath  to  see  if  he  had  got  to  drinking  again,  and  then  she 
got  up  and  hid  her  oroide  watch  in  her  shoes,  and  her  Oona- 
laska  ear-rings  in  the  Bible,  where  she  said  no  burglar  would 
ever  find  them,  and  pa  and  ma  laid  awake  till  daylight,  and 
then  pa  said  he  wasn't  afraid,  and  he  and  ma  went  down  cel- 
lar. Pa  stood  on  the  bottom  stair  and  looked  around,  and 
one  of  the  delegates  said  :  '  Mister,  is  the  storm  over,  and  is 
your  family  safe?'  and  ma  recognized  the  voice,  and  said  : 
'  Why,  it's  one  of  the  delegates.  What  you  doing  down 
there  ? '  and  then  ma  explained  it,  and  pa  apologized,  and  the 
delegate  said  it  was  no  matter,  as  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves real  well  in  the  cellar.  Ma  was  mortified  most  to 
death,  but  the  delegates  told  her  it  was  all  right.  Sue  was 
mad  at  pa  first,  but  when  she  saw  the  broken  water-pitcher  on 
the  front  steps,  and  the  potted  plants  in  the  hall,  she  wanted 
to  kill  pa,  and  I  guess  she  would  only  for  the  society  of  the 
delegates.  She  couldn't  help  telling  pa  he  was  a  bald-headed 
old  fool,  but  pa  didn't  retaliate.  He  is  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  talk  Dack  in  company.  All  he  said  was  that  a  wom- 
an who  is  old  enough  to  have  delegates  sawed  off  on  her 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  tell  her  husband,  and  then 
they  all  drifted  off  into  conversation  about  the  convention 
and  the  boxing-match,  and  everything  was  all  right  ou  the 
surlace  ;  but  alter  breakfast,  when  the  del.  gales  went  to  the 
convention,  I  noticed  pa  went  right  down  town  and  bought 
a  new  water-pitcher,  and  some  more  plants.  Pa  and  ma 
didn't  speak  all  the  forenoon,  and  1  guess  they  wouldn't  up 
to  this  time,  only  ma's  bonnet  came  home  from  the  milli- 
ner's, and  she  had  to  have  money  to  pay  for  it.  Then  she 
called  pa  '  pet,'  and  that  settled  it.  When  ma  calls  pa  '  pet,' 
that  is  twenty-five  dollars.  '  Dear  old  darling,'  means  titty 
dollars."— Peck's  Sun. 

A  lady  writes  to  the  London  Truth,  from  Australia  :  "  I 
constantly  see  in  the  papers  sent  me  lrom  England  accounts 
of  strange  inquiries  put  by  servants  to  tlieir  employers. 
While  arranging  with  a  cook  some  time  ago  I  had  a  most 
extraordinary  request  made  of  me.  The  woman  asked  it  she 
might  bring  her  baby,  which,  she  added  hastily,  would  be  no 
trouble,  as  it  was  pickled.  It  turned  out  that  the  poor  little 
scrap  was  born  and  had  died  while  its  lather  was  absent  on 
a  voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  mother,  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  remains,  and  being  ignorant  of  any 
other  method,  pickled  the  infant.  She  became  so  attached 
to  her  dead  child  in  this  state  that  she  objected  to  be  with- 
out it.  I  confess  I  felt  a  sympathy  lor  her  and  granted  her 
request.  I  have  never  regretted  it ;  she  is  a  capital  servant, 
and  her  poor  little  relic  is  quite  unobjectionable.  I  feel  sure 
your  readers  will  view  with  horror  the  idea  of  such  an  in- 
mate ;  yet  when  rich  people  incur  vast  expense  to  embalm, 
and  even  cremate  their  dead,  great  sympathy  is  often  felt 
with  them,  and  no  repugnance  shown  toward  the  expensive 
remains.  My  poor  cook  felt  all  the  sentiment  of  wishing  to 
have  her  beloved  dead.  Was  it  her  fault  that  her  way  of 
having  it  was  necessarily  cheap  and  original  ?" 

The  chic  thing  in  San  Prancisco  now  is  for  girls  to  go 
hunting  squirrels,  says  the  London  Figaro. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 

Dear  Akgonaut  :  Society  has  been  in  a  very  unsettled 


state  this  week.     The  di0erent  and  many  school  examina- 
tions having  been  held  and  finished,  children  are  clamor- 
ing for  their  country  vocations  ;   the  mammas,  au  contraire, 
are  loth  to  leave  town  while  Barrett  is  here  and  Thomas 
just  arriving.     Some  few  there  are  who,  making  their  own 
comfortable  town  houses  headquarters,  take  periodical  trips 
to  the  different  rural  resorts  for  visits  of  a  week  or  so  at  a 
time  ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  that  these  people  have  made 
the  wisest  choice,  as  not  only  do  they  retain  the  comfort  of 
home,  but  they  have  constant  change  of  air  and  variety  in 
their  surroundings — a  desideratum  to  the  jaded  fashionable 
of  the  period,  here  as  elsewhere.     Another  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  plan  is  that  one  can  join  at  will  the  sev- 
eral coteries  of  fashionable  idlers  at  the  seaside  or  springs. 
Marquis  Oliver's  dinner  to  Archbishop  Vaughan  stirred  up 
the  Catholic  element  of  society  last  week,  and  the  Urquhart 
receptions,  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  sister,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Eastland,  on  California  Street,  was  the  event  of  the 
forepart  of  the  week.     On  Wednesday  a  goodly  number  of 
fashionables  attended  Mrs.  George  Hearst's  reception,  she 
being  fairly  installed  in  her  new  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
This  charming  lady,  who  understands  the  art  of  entertaining 
so  well,  promises  no  end  of  gayety  in  her  beautiful  house 
next  winter,  and  society  knows  from  past  experience  what 
a  treat  is  in  store  from  this  announcement.     The  charming 
weather — which,  though  like  angel's  visits,  has  come  in  days 
"  few  and  far  between" — on  those  days  has  tempted  people 
owning  yachts  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  making  up  sailing 
parties  on  the  bay.     Harry  Tevis  had  out    a  iolly  set  of 
young  people,  matroned  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Louise  Breck- 
inridge, and  Mrs.  Collier,  on  Decoration  Day.  After  a  delight- 
ful sail   in  his  pet  Halcyon,   the  party  had  lunch  at  the 
Club  House  in  Saucelito.    Miss  Hattie  Crocker  came  over 
from  San  Rafael  to  join  them,  returning  there  to  finish  the 
visit  she  and  her  mother  have  been  making  on  Mrs.  Fred 
Crocker  during  the  absence  of  p'ere  et  fils.     In   that  same 
little  village  of  San  Rafael  things  are  kept  pretty  lively, 
although  the  crowded  state  of  hotels  and  cottages  occasions 
many  a  growl.     The  people  who  have  rented  the  big  houses 
have  imported  city  airs  and  customs,  say  the  San  Rafaelites 
— thus  making  the  old-lime  simplicity  and  repose  of  their 
village  a  nearly  forgotten  legend  of  the  past.   Pity  'tis,  if  true. 
The  Tennis  Club  is  now  in  full  blast,  and  matches  are  played 
regularly  twice  a  week,  as  often  in  the  interim  as  fancy  in- 
clines or  the  hot  weather  permits.     There  was  some  talk 
among  the  members  last  week  of  getting  up  a  match  game, 
and  having  a  prize  to  be  competed  for,  dijeiiner  for  invited 
guests,  and  a  frolic  generally.     I  dare  say  it  will  be  carried 
out,  for  the  ladies  are  all  energetic,  and  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen ditto.     Menlo  Park  has  so  far,  apparently,  been  in- 
dulging in  a  siesta-like  existence.     Saturdays  and  Sundays 
are  the  gala  days  down  there,  when  everybody  turns  out  and 
visits  everybody  else  ;  paradoxical,  but  true.     During  the 
week  the  girls  only  waken  to  the  duties  of  fashionable  life  at 
"train  time"  ;  at  that  hour  a  gathering  of  pretty  faces  and 
nobby  turn-outs  can  be  seen  at  the  station  every  day.     The 
young  people  of  Menlo  Park,  Fair  Oaks,  and  San  Mateo,  are 
bent  upon  a  Thomas  concert  party  en  masse,  and  I  hear  that 
the  "  powers  that  be,"  on  the  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets 
corner,  are  to  be  interviewed  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  late 
train  on  one  of  the  concert  nights,  so  that  the  party  may  not 
only  enjoy  the  music,  but  a  supper  and  dance  alterward  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.      Ce  que  lesfemmes  veulent  even  the  railroad 
must,  so  doubtless  the  spree  will  become  vn  fait  accompli. 
There  is  a  murmur  in  the  air  at  Menlo  that  the  renovating 
and  fixing-up  going  on  at  the  former  Latham  place  means 
no  less  a  thing  than  a  honeymoon  visit.     Putting  "  this  and 
that"  together,  it  looks  very  much  that  way.     How  enchanted 
the  dear  creatures  (the  ladies)  were  the  other  night,  when 
their  husbands  took  them  to  view  the  new  rooms  of  the  Pa- 
cific Club,  and  thus  gave  them  a  peep  into  the  mysteries  of 
club  life.     The  members  did  the  honors  of  the  evening  gal- 
lantly, albeit  many  of  them  are  sworn  bachelors.     They  say 
that  the  comer  bow-window  has  become  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  old  chaps  already.     Can  it  be  because  it  is  opposite  so 
many  of  the  shopping-haunts  of  the  beau  sexe?    Ex-Senator 
Sharon  has  been  having  a -'stag  "  party  down  at  Belmont 
for  a  few  days'  fasear,  and  right  royally  were  the  men  en 
tertained.      Wines  and  cigars   are  always   ad  lib.   at   this 
hospitable  country  house ;  but  on  this  occasion  music  was 
added,  and  a  band  of  stringed  instruments  discoursed  sweet 
strains  during  dinner.     On  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Sharon 
drove  some  of  his  guests  up  as  far  as   Milbrae,  visiting  the 
different  residences  of  neighbors  en  route.     Gossip  has  it 
that  the  ex-senator  is  ambitious  of  dropping  the  "ex  "and 
once  more  entering  the  political  arena.     Bishop  Kip  has 
gone  down  to  the  southern  counties  again,  this  visit  being 
made  principally   for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  little 
church  recently  built  at  Colton  under  the  charge  of  Reverend 
Mr.  Lines,  to  whose  energy  the  success  of  its  erection  is  due 
San  Francisco,  June  7,  18S3.  Bavardin. 


W.  H.  Magee,  T.  Percy  Pease,  A.  M.  Willis,  E.  Scott,  R.  D.  Len 
nox,  James  Ray,  Duff  Green,  F.  L.  Coffee,  I.  Phillips,  ].  Barclay, 
Paul  Scott,  Walter  Dixon,  Willie  Peyton,  Daniel  Hanlnn,  and  Mes- 
dames  Porteus,  Rockwell,  I-ennox,  Johnson,  Coffee,  Elliott,  Warner, 
Langley,  Peyton,  Dwindle,  Page.  Hanlon,  Read,  Scott ;  the  Misses 
Dixon,  Chipman,  Harrison,  Blair,  Gaxiola.  Hathaway,  Hinton,  Justice, 
Daschielle,  Peyton,  and  many  others.  Concluding  the  school  com- 
mencements was  that  of  Madame  Zeitska,  which  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Temple,  The  exercises  were  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character.  The  floral  tributes  were  of  the  most  exquisite  design.  The 
graduating  class,  five  in  number,  occupied  seats  on  the  platform  with 
Madame  Zeitska.  The  exercises  were  concluded  by  the  usual  pre- 
senlauon  of  diplomas  to  the  graduates— Miss  Hickey,  Miss  Friedman, 
Miss  E.  Mashke,  and  the  Misses  Schwietzer  and  Heineman.  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Swift  delivered  the  closing  address  to  the  graduates. 
Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  is  still  in  Sacramento,  visiting  Miss  Laidley.  To- 
siah  Stanford  left  for  the  East  Thursday,  where  he  will  remain  a  while 
with  his  relatives.  Madame  Bodisco  has  rejoined  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Savage,  at  the  Palace,  whither  she  was  escorted  by  Admiral  Clitz,  late  of 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  who  returns  home  with  his  son-in-law  and  secre- 
tary, Lieutenant  Barry.  Madame  Bodisco  will  not  remain  long  with 
us,  as  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  family  estates  await  her  arrival  in 
Prussia.  Sunday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Wilson  left  for  New  York  and 
Europe,  contemplating  a  sojourn  of  several  months.  On  their  return 
they  will  occupy  their  newly  renovated  residence,  which  is  said  to  be 
more  complete  and  elegant  than  belore  the  fire.  Horatio  Livermore 
returned  here  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  his  bride  (me  Miss  EelL)  ; 
they  will  reside  in  Oakland.  Among  the  notables  at  the  Palace,  Presi- 
dent and  Madame  de  Soto  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  attentions. 
Consul  and  Madame  de  Mean  contemplate  a  two  months'  sojourn  at 
Lake  Tahoe  shortly,  as  does  Mrs.  A'tred  Poett,  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  judge  Field.  Miss  Thursby,  after  a  day  or  two  with 
us,  left  Saturday  to  visit  some  friends  in  the  interior,  with  whom  she 
remained  until  Thursday,  when  she  returned  to  assist  at  the  opening 
Thomas  Concert.  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Unger  returned  from  the  East 
last  Sunday.  General  Pike  returned  from  San  Jose  last  Satur- 
urday,  and  is  at  present  at  the  Baldwin.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Field  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Washington.  Hon.  John  Boggs  and  wife,  of 
Colusa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samson  Tarns,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie Good,  of  Sonoma,  have  been  visiting  Governor  Stanford's  vineyard 
ranch,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Miss  Nellie  Hopps,  one  of 
our  most  accomplished  lady  artists,  leaves  for  New  York  next  month,  as 
a  prospective  bride,  accompanied  by  her  brother.  Her  marriage  to  Ju- 
lian Rix  will  take  place  shortly  after  her  arrival.  Miss  Nellie  Gibbs 
goes  to  Europe,  where  she  contemplates  remaining  some  time.  Miss 
Lillie  Coit  is  keeping  open  house  at  Larkmead,  in  Napa,  which  her 
friends  enjoy  as  hugely  as  she.  Captain  Floyd  and  wife  are  again  at 
their  charming  seat  on  Clear  Lake.  Ex-Mavor  A.  J.  Bryant  is  already 
doing  the  hospitalities  of  his  pretty  place,  '"Maplewood."  near  Oak- 
land, where  the  family  usually  rusticate  in  the  summer  months.  "  Tan- 
glewood,"  the  summer  residence  of  the  Broughtons,  is  already  being 
occupied  by  the  family,  and  gay  limes  are  there  anticipated.  Santa 
Barbara  is  the  chosen  place  of  resort  of  the  Boardmans,  while  Mrs. 
Robert  Hastings  left  for  her  pretty  cottage  on  Clear  Lake  (a  present 
from  the  Judge)  Thursday.  Mrs.  James  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  has 
been  entertaining  Miss  Amelia  Nye,  of  Colusa.  Miss  Nye  is  now  the 
guest  of  her  cousin,  Judge  Carey.  Professor  William  Ashburner  has 
left  for  some  time,  his  object  being  geological  research  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Claus  Spreckels  will  occupy  his  Aptos  residence  most  of 
the  summer.  That  pretty  resort,  Blyihedale,  at  the  foot  of  Tamalpais 
is  always  crowded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith  (nie  Hattie  Rice),  also 
Colonel  Smedberg  and  family,  are  among  the  numerous  guests.  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  was  in  Sacramento  Saturday,  whither  she  went  to  meet 
her  husband  and  W.  E.  Brown,  who  arrived  that  day  from  the  East 
Saturday  the  season  at  Monterey  was  inaugurated  with  a  dance.  It 
was  very  well  attended,  as  there  are  always  many  visitors  at  the'  De! 
Monte.  Mrs.  Atherton  and  Miss  Florence  propose  closing  their  Menlo 
Park  residence,  and  spending  a  time  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tevis,  and 
Mrs.  Breckinridge,  also  intend  passing  a  portion  of  the  season  there. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  is  still  there,  as  are  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury 
Melone,  who  will  remain  until  the  first  ol  the  month,  when  they  will 
leave  for  Oik  Knoll,  in  Napa,  the  residence  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  R. 
Woodward,  who  anticipated  them  by  a  month.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherlord,  and  Captain  Taylor  and  wife,  are  also  at  the 
Del  Monte.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crocker  propose  paying  Monterey  flying 
trips  the  entire  season,  making  it  their  headquarters  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  Miss  Arnold  will  accompany  them  occasionally,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  and  Loring  Pickering  and  wife,  are  numbered 
among  the  permanent  guests.  The  Pullmans,  who  arrived  last  Friday 
from  the  East  on  their  annu  il  visit,  have  already  paid  Monterey  a  visit. 
Senator  Edmunds  and  family,  who  left  there  Thursday  of  last  week  are 
now  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  Marquis  Pallaciano,  of  Italy,  who  has  been 
quite  lionized  in  San  Rafael  recently,  left  there  Saturday  for  Monterey. 
Mrs.  John  Orr  and  daughter,  Fanny,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Bertha  Shafter,  are  seeking  the  beneficial  properties  of  the  Congress 
Springs.  The  Tubbses  have  chosen  the  locality  of  Calistoga  for 
their  summer  seat.  The  Bournes,  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in 
their  elegant  home  in  that  vicinity  all  winter,  are  now  in  the  city 
stopping  at  the  Palace,  visiting  Mrs.  Savage  and  Madame  Bodisco! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Bonnell  are  at  present  in  Grass  Valley.  The  Mc- 
Mullins  are  at  their  Stockton  ranch  ;  Mrs.  Attorney-General  Marshall 
and  daughter  will  visit  them  during  the  summer.  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Santa 
Marina,  of  Paris,  one  of  our  old-time  Calitornians,  arrived  Tuesday  from 
New  York.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Newhall,  her  son  George,  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Palachie,  have  arrived  in  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe,  and  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Brunswick. 


TALES    IN    VERSE. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
On  Friday  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson's 
departure  for  Paraiso  (where  she  has  engaged  a  cottage  for  the  sum- 
mer), a  dehghtful  and  informal  musicale  enlivened  her  residence  on 
Octavm  Street.  Miss  Sibyl,  as  usual,  was  the  presiding  spirit  assisted 
by  several  amateurs  of  merit.  It  is  as  yet  a  question  of  doubt  whether 
she  goes  in  the  fall  to  Europe  to  complete hermusical  education  as  was 
announced  Saturday  Commodore  Harrison  placed  his  yacht  Frolic  at 
the  disposal  of  Mrs  Doctor  Boyson  and  her  friends,  who  enjoyed  a 
dehghtiul  sail  around  the  bay,  a  dance  at  the  club-house  at  Saucelito 
wn*  £  c.°ilat'OD  OQ. board-  On  Saturday  evening  last,  in  Berkeley' 
Wjlharn  Keith,  the  artist,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  John  McHenry.  Reverend  G.  A.  Easton  officiated  at  £e 
ceremony.  Many  residents  ol  Berkeley  and  Oakland  were  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  remained  for  the  elaborate  supper.  The  newlv  mar 
ned  pair  departed  on  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  and  are  now  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.     On  Wednesday 

roCl  Aa  w^l?  *!? ty  T  *ven  at  the  South  Pai*  residence  of 
Colonel  A.  J.  Coffee  (formerly  the  Gwin  mansion),  in  honor  of  the  re 
turn  from  the  East  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  Phillips.  The  ro^ms  were 
crowded  wuh  guests.  The  ladies,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  were 
clad  in  hght  dresses,  which  (act  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Dancing  was  kept  up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  an 
amp  e  colkaon  was  served  at  midnight.  Among  those  present  were  : 
"  V^.'  IudSe  J-  A-  Read,  Captain  F.  C.  Rockwell.  T. 
:»r.n  Coffee,  Max.  Bode,  F.  Harrison,   Charles  Hinton, 


The  name  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  as  painted  on  the  door 
of  his  London  office,  has  a  tremendously  elongated  "J  "  in- 
troducing the  first  word,  a  solitary  looking  "P"  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  whole  is  brought  to  an  ungraceful  termination 
by  a  gigantic  "  N."  A  quaint  knocker  which  has  done  serv- 
ice for  over  one  hundred  years  hangs  over  the  sign.  A  Lon- 
don correspondent  has  been  allowed  to  take  the  following 
summary  from  his  fee  book,  which  authoritatively  proves  the 
stories  of  the  former  Confederate  Secretary's  success  as  a 
barrister  in  London  : 


FEES   RECEIVED. 


1868. 
1869 
1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 


j£4CO  12 

703  o 

1.074  7 

1,480  3 

2.100  17 

5.623  7 

8.934  3 

9.841  o 


l875 jC11^1^ 

1876 13812 

lS77 14.741 

^78 15.742 

1879 14 .632 

1880. 15.971 

1881 14.632 

1882 12.780  13    5 


4 
3  " 


Total £143.81018     3 

Nearly  $720,000  or  an  average  of  about  $45,000  a  year  for 
sixteen  years. 


An  old  darky  came  into  an  Austin  drug-store  with  his 
head  bandaged  up,  and  groaning  as  if  every  bone  in  his 
body  was  broken.  "What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  drug 
clerk.  "  We  have  had  the  berry  debble  of  a  time,  me  and 
de  ole  woman,  battering  each  udder  wid  de  chairs  a'ndsich." 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  "We  needs  some  anarchy. 
Dar  ain't  no  anarchy  in  de  house.  De  bottle  got  smashed 
in  de  fuss,  and  de  anarchy  spilled  all  oberde  floor."  "  If  you 
had  more  harmony  in  your  house  there  would  be  less  anar- 
chy," remarked  the  drug-clerk,  smiling,  as  he  tilled  a  small 
bottle  with  arnica.  "You  am  right,  boss.  DaL's  jes  what 
de  fuss  was  about.  De  reason  we  needs  anarchy  is  bekase 
dar  was  no  hominy  in  de  house,  and  dat's  why  de  ole  woman 
hit  me  wid  de  chair."—  Texas  Siftings. 


Lost  in  the  Storm. 
"  Walk  in,  walk  right  in,  you're  welcome  ; 
Whew  !  how  the  wind  whistles  about. 
Take  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  sir ; 

It's  a  bad  sort  o'  night   to  be  out. 
You  saw  our  light  through  the  darkness, 

And  thought  you  would  come?    That's  right. 
Somehow  my  heart's  warmer  and  softer 
On  ev'ry  such  blust'rin'  night. 

"  You  seem  sort  o"  pale  like  and  nervous, 

Your  walk  was  too  much,  I  think ; 
Come  to  look,  you're  white  as  a  ghost,  sir ; 

Seems  to  me  you'd  better  drink. 
Well,  well,  I  won't  urge  you,  but  really — 

What's  that  you're  sayin'— this  night. 
With  its  storm,  makes  vou  think  of  another, 

And  the  mem'ry  saddens  you  quite? 
"Mayhap  if  you'd  tell  me  the  story, 

T  would  ease  up  your  mind  a  bit 
'Twasjust  such  a  night  as  this  one — 

'Tain't  Jkely  I'll  ever  forgit— 
That  our  blessing  came,  and  somehow 

When  the  wind  and  storm  are  abroad. 
There's  a  queer  kind   o'  leelin"  in  here, 

A  sort  o'  ihanksgivin'  to  God. 

"  What's  that  you  are  sayin'?    Oh,  surely 

I  coulan't  ha'  heard  you  right. 
Did  you  say  that  your  wiie  went  somewhere. 

And  you  dropped  in  that  night? 
That  she  went  home  kind  o'  early ; 

But  they  urged  you  to  stay  a  spell, 
And  told  her  you  d  bring  the  baby, 

And  see  'twas  bundled  up  well? 

"At  last  the  wine  you'd  be'n  drinldn' 

Had  somehow  got  into  your  head  ; 
The  wind  and  the  storm  were  dreadiul 

When  you  started  for  home,  you  said? 
See  here,  stranger,  'twasn't  near  Alta, 

Just  five  years  ago  to-night? 
I'm  thinkin'  o'  that  place  always. 

So  I  couldn't  a  heard  you  right. 

"  It  was?    And  the  baby  you  held  it 

And  staggered  on  through  the  snow. 
Your  brain  growin"  drowsy  and  dizzy ; 

And  that  is  ihe  last  you  know 
Of  that  night  and  the  storm,  till  some  one 

Found  you  there  crazy  and  wild. 
And  carried  you  home ;  but  surely 

Now  didn't  they  find  the  child? 
"  No?— well,  1  might  a  known  it. 

From  the  first  somethin'  told  me  'twas  so. 
You  say  some  wild  beast  had  got  it — 

There  were  tracks  all  about  in  the  snow. 
Stranger,  see  here,  if  a  fellow 

A  poor  sort  o"  fellow,  you  see, 
Found  a  purse  of  gold  that  its  owner 

Thought  he  haa  lost  in  the  sea, 

"  And  then  he  should  meet  with  that  owner, 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  sin 
Just  to  keep  it?— when  he  who  lost  it 

Thought  never  to  see  it  agin? 
You  do  ?     Well,  go  on  with  your  story. 

Your  wile?     Might  a  known  she  went  wild, 
And  told  you  not  to  come  nigh  her 

Agin  till  you  brought  back  her  child. 

"  Five  years  sad-hearted  and  lonely, 

Five  years  you've  be'n  wanderin'  about 
Ah,  well !  to  me  they've  be'n  happy ; 

Yes,  wile,  go  bring  Dolly  out. 
I  see  my  way  clear  to  duty, 

When  she's  right  here  on  my  knee ; 
Her  white  arms  clingin'  about  me, 

I'm  a  little  faint-hearted  you  see. 

"  Come  here,  little  Dolly,  my  baby. 

Give  daddy  one  more  kiss,  and  then 
I'm  a  better  man  than,  without  her, 

I  could  ever  hope  to  a  be'n. 
Now  here  is  my  story — don't  cry,  wife, 

It's  tough,  but  it's  right,  you  know: 
That  night,  sir,  ridin'  Irom  Alta, 

I  was  cursin"  the  wind  and  snow, 

"  When  my  horse  stumbled  right  over  something, 

And  when  1  got  off  to  see, 
'Twas  a  dead  man,  leastways  I  thought  so, 

And  a  child  that  smiled  at  me. 
I  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  laid  it 

In  here  away  irom  the  slorm, 
And  somehow,  from  that  very  minnit. 

My  heart's  be'n  soft-like  and  warm. 

"  We  were  comin'  west,  so  we  kept  it; 
'Twan't  ours,  and  we  might  a  known 
We'd  some  day  get  punished  lor  keepin 

The  gold  that  wasn't  our  own; 

And  while  you  were  tellin'  your  story 

The  Devil  kept  whisperin'  to  me, 

1  Don't  tell  him  ;  he  never  will  know  it : 

He  thinks  the  child  dead,  you  see.' 

"  But  I  just  had  to— that  baby 

With  her  cute  ways  has  charmed  me  quite  ; 
Once  1  didn't  care  a  copper,  sir, 

If  a  thing  were  wrong  or  right, 
But  now — well,  here  is  your  baby  ; 
Her  loss  cured  you  of  your  sin. 
Lost  in  the  storm,  the  storm  drove  you 
Right  here  to  find  her  agin." 

—Rose  Hariwick  Thorpe. 

Lorraine.     . 
"  'Are  you  ready  for  your  steeple-chase,  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree? 

Barum,   Barura,   Barum,  Barum,  Barura,  Barum.   Baree. 
You're  booked  to  ride  your  capping  race  to-day  at  Coulterlee, 
You're  booked  to  ride  Vindictive,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
To  keep  him  straight,  and  keep  him  first,  and  win  the  run  for  me.' 
"She  clasped  her  new-born   baby,  poor  Lorraine  ^-Lorraine,  Lorree, 
'  1  can  not  ride  Vindictive,  as  any  man  might  see. 
And  1  will  not  ride  Vindictive,  with  this  baby  on  my  knee ; 
He's  killed  a  boy,  he's  killed  a  man,  and  why  must  he  kill  me?' 
"  '  Unless  you  ride  Vindictive,  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree, 
Unless  you  ride  Vindictive  to-day  at  Coulterlee, 
And  land  him  safe  across  the  brook,  and  win  the  blank  for  me, 
It's  you  may  keep  your  baby,  for  you'll  get  no  keep  irom  me.' 
"'That  husbands  could  be  cruel."  said   Lorraine,  Lorraine,   Lorree, 
'  That  husbands  could  be  cruel,  I  have  known  lor  seasons  three  ; 
But  oh  !  to  ride  Vindictive  while  a  bdby  cries  for  me, 
And  be  killed  across  a  fence  at  last  for  all  the  world  to  see  ! ' 

She  mastered  young  Vindictive— oh  !  the  gallant  lass  was  ?ne. 
And  kept  him  straight  and  won  the  race  as  near  as  near  could  be; 
But  he  killed  her  at  ihe  brook  ag  unst  a  pollard  willow  tree, 
Oh  I  he  killed    her  at  the  brook,  the  brute,  for  all  the  world  to  sec. 
And  no  one  but  the  baby  cried  for  poor  Lorraine,   Lorree." 

— CharUs  Kingsley, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hamlet's  Sanity, 
It  is  an  open  question  yet ;  for  there  are  many  students  of  Shake- 
speare who  are  convinced  that  he  intended  to  portray  Hamlet  as  one 
whose  mind  sinks  so  low  beneath  the  terrible  burden  that  absolute  irre- 
sponsibility is,  at  times,  the  result.  They  may  have  been  led  to  such  a 
conclusion  partly  by  the  criticism  of  Goethe,  who.  if  he  did  not  enter- 
tain such  an  opinion,  expressed  himself  very  strongly  and  suspiciously 
as  to  the  so-called  vacillation,  irresolution,  and  general  incapacity  for 
the  performance  of  duty  which  he  attributed  to  the  Prince.  "It  is 
clear,"  says  the  critic,  "  that  Shakespeare  sought  to  depict  a  great  deed 
laid  upon  a  soul  unequal  to  the  performance  of  it"  We  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  can  at  least  reject  the  ungenerous  view  of  Schlegel, 
who  speaks  of  Hamlet  as  hypocritical,  cowardlv,  and  selfish.  Possibly 
the  manner  in  which  some  tragedians  have  enacted  the  part  has  helped 
to  confirm  a  prejudice.  The  harsh  treatment  of  Ophelia  is  too  pro- 
nounced. I  can  not  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  Charles  Lamb  on  this  very  point : 

"AU  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen  rant  and  rave  at  her  as  if  she  had 
committed  some  great  crime,  and  the  audience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the 
words  of  the  part  are  satirical,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expres- 
sion of  satirical  indignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  arecapable.  But,  then, 
whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal  appearances  to  a  lady  whom 
h«  loved  so  dearly  is  never  thought  on." 

This  exquisitely  refined  bit  of  criticism  should  have  brought  about  a 
reform  upon  the  stage.  But  no  ;  Ophelia  is  still  consigned  to  the  nunnery 
in  the  same  brutal  manner.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
dramatic  annals,  most  of  those  who  have  essayed  the  part  of  the  melan- 
choly Dane  have  tried  to  present  themselves  as  sane.  Certainly  this 
was  the  intent  of  Macready,  and  is  that  of  Booth.  I  remember  hear- 
ing both  Mr.  Macready  and  Mrs.  Kemble  read  the  entire  play  ;  and 
perhaps  a  clearer  idea  of  their  conception  of  the  principal  character 
could  be  got  from  their  treatment  of  the  rest  in  connection.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  M<tcre*dy  brought  great  scholarly  ability  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  Mrs.  Kemble  united  to  her  study  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  family  traditions.  These  actors  were  critics  also,  and 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for,  in  addition  to  other  qualifications, 
they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeling  the  most  critical  pulse—the 
pulse  of  the  people.  No  other  opinion  could  be  gathered  from  their 
-  readings  than  that  Hamlet  was  always  sane.  Neither  can  I  see,  if  the 
suggestion  be  not  presumptuous,  that  the  Prince  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered irresolute  or  vacillating.  That,  by  his  temperament,  education, 
and  circumstances,  he  is  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  solemn  task  laid  upon 
him,  is  but  too  plain  ;  but  the  obligation  is  never  shirked  ;  its  fulfill- 
ment is  merely  postponed  from  time  to  time,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons ;  and  the  harsh  terras  "irresolute"  and  "  vacillating  "  are  anplied 
to  a  man  who  only  waits  for  the  verdict  of  a  clear  conscience,  and 
whose  doubts  are  magnified  by  the  constant  fear  lest  the  spirit  he  has 
seen  may  be  a  devil.  To  use  his  own  pathetic  words : 
"  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasinp-  shape;  yea,  and  perhaps 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 

As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me." 

Again  and  again  Hamlet  sounds  the  key-note  of  his  scruples  : 

"  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

"  Is't  not  perfect  conscience, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?" 

"  The  craven  scruple  of  thinking  too  precisely" 
points  to  the  same  influence. 

Hamlet  certainly  shows  no  want  of  decision  when  he  stabs  Polonius, 
thinking  him  to  be  the  King ;  nor  when  he  sends  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  to  their  doom ;  nor  when,  his  conscience  being  relieved  by 
Laertes,  he  makes  the  convicted  murderer  follow  the  poisoned  Queen. 
It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  the  Prince,  in  bis  soliloquies  and  in 
his  conversations  with  his  bosom  friend,  Horatio,  can  never  be  consid- 
ered other  than  the  sanest  of  the  sane.  Let  me  attempt  to  show  that 
all  the  apparent  aberration  of  intellect  is  the  systematic  consequence  of 
that  "antic  disposition "  which  is  put  on  to  conceal  whatever  plans  may 
be  established  for  the  furtherance  of  justice.  Let  us  notice,  first,  that  be- 
fore any  hint  is  given  to  Hamlet  of  the  solemn  duty  he  must  incur— be- 
fore he  knows  from  Horatio  that  the  ghost  has  appeared — we  have 
evidence  of  a  most  sensitive  nature  in  the  soliloquy  : 

"Oh,  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt."  .... 
Already  he  can  contemplate  suicide,  merely  because  of  the  hasty  mar- 
riage of  his  mother.  How  much  is  his  refined  spirit  to  bear  when  he 
sees  his  father's  ghost  prompting  him  to  revenge,  coupled  with  the  in- 
junction not  to  "  taint  his  mind  "  (significant  phrase  !)—  nor  let  his  soul 
contrive  against  bis  mother  aught. 

The  ghost  has  disapeared — some  "wild  and  whirling  words  "  must 
needs  be— but  the  apparent  trifling  and  unnlial  expressions  of  Hamlet, 
which  to  some  denote  insanity,  are  meant  to  deceive  his  companions, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  it  is  not  really  the  "  majesty  of  buried 
Denmark"  which  has  revisited  earth,  but  some  devil  that  has  assumed 
his  shape.  Hamlet  compels  his  companions  to  swear  upon  the  sword 
never  to  reveal  what  they  have  seen  ;  and  when  the  ghost  from  beneath 
adds  his  conjuration,  the  first  step  of  conspiracy  must  be  taken  by  the 
unfortunate  son.  To  throw  Horatio  and  Marcellus  completely  off  their 
guard,  the  Prince,  loving  and  grief-stricken  as  he  is,  forces  himself  to 
utter  such  expressions  as  "  Ah,  ha,  boy  1 "  "You  hear  this  fellow  in  the 
cellarage, "  ' '  Well  said,  old  mole. "  It  is  true  that  Hamlet  finally  makes 
a  confidant  of  Horatio  ;  but  this  is  after  the  introduction  of  the  players, 
and  when  he  has  decided  upon  the  mock-play  wherein  to  catch  the  con- 
science of  the  King.  Then  he  deems  it  necessary  that  Horatio  should 
watch  with  him  the  effect  upon  the  usurper.  But  mark,  even  then,  the 
ever-recurring  doubt : 

"  If   his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel   in   one  speech, 
It  is  a   damned   ghost   that  we  have  seen. 
And   my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy." 

To  revert :  Horatio  and  Marcellus  are  anxiously  waiting  the  report ; 
and  Hamlet,  iu  his  effort  to  conceal,  is  continually  checking  himself 
when  on  the  eve  of  disclosure  ;  but  the  oath  has  been  recorded,  all 
trivial  records  are  to  be  wiped  away,  and  the  word  is,  "Remember 
me  !  "  To  Horatio's  "  There's  no  offense,  my  lord,"  Hamlet  passion- 
ately answers : 

"  Yes,    by  Saint  Patrick,   but  there  is,   Horatio, 

And  much  offense,   too.    Touching  this  vision  here" 

then,  checking  himself: 

"  It  is  an  honest  [real]  ghost,   that  let  me  tell  you." 
The  closing  lines  of  the  act  c.e  most  suggestive  : 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint.  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right! 
Place  the  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun,  and  see  what  a  weight  of  respon- 
sibility Hamlet  must  feel.  As  we  listen  to  his  words,  twice  repeated  : 
"  Let  us  go  in  together"  our  sympathies  must  be  blunt,  indeed,  not  to 
mourn  lor  his  destitute  condition.  In  Act  II.,  Scene  2,  Hamlet  plays 
the  madman  with  Polonius,  and  having  done  so,  the  farewells  being 
spoken,  murmurs  to  himself : 

"These  tedious  old  fools!" 
Then  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  appear,  who  have  been  sent  as 
spies.  Discovering  this,  the  Pfince  says,  aside,  "  Nay,  then,  I  have  an 
eye  of  you."  This  is  followed  by  such  sublime  apostrophe  as  only 
Shakespeare  could  evolve,  and  as  coming  from  the  brain  of  Hamlet 
only.     The  scene  closes  with  the  significant  words  : 

"lam  but  mad  north-northwest;  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw"  (heronshaw). 

The  players  have  rehearsed,  and  under  the  guidance  of  that  wise 
young  soul,  whose  advice,  be  it  noted,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  dra- 
matic art.  Such  admirable  method  could  hardly  emanate  from  a  dis- 
ordered intellect.  Hamlet's  harsh  language  to  Ophelia  is  supposed  by 
some  to  establish  his  lunacy.  The  quotation  from  Charles  Lamb  shows 
that  the  treatment  should  not  be  as  harsh  as  some  would  have  it  How- 
ever, it  is  plain  that  to  Ophelia,  least  of  all,  can  there  be  any  hint  given 


of  the  situation,  for  she  is  far  more  a  creature  of  heart  than  of  intellect, 
and  Hamlet's  very  love  itself  tells  him  that  there  must  be  no  half-way 
measures  with  her.  She  must  be  made  to  believe  absolutely  in  the 
"  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harm."  Nor  can  the  sincerity  of 
her  lover  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads,  in  a  previous  scene,  Ophe- 
lia's touching  description  of  Hamlet's  action: 

"He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard." 
There  is  but  one  way  to  part  these  lovers.  There  is  but  one  way,  at 
least,  in  which  Hamlet  can  effect  it,  harsh  as  it  may  be.  Neither  is  he 
to  be  held  accountable  for  her  subsequent  mental  distraction  and  sui- 
cide, these  being  the  direct  result  of  the  death  of  her  father.  When  the 
King  beholds  the  play,  and,  rising,  flies  distractedly  from  the  stage, 
Hamlet  is  logically  convinced  ;  but,  even  in  the  triumph  of  discovery,  is 
beset  with  a  lingering  doubt,  for  he  exclaims  :  "  O  good  Horatio,  I'll 
take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound."  Polonius  enters  again, 
and  seeks  to  fall  in  with  Hamlet's  humors— the  cloud  is  like  a  camel, 
or  a  weasel,  or  a  whale.  The  prince  turns  away  to  say  aside,  and  sad- 
ly enough  no  doubt:  "They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent !"  That 
the  guilty  king  is  not  slain  while  in  the  act  of  praying  does  not  indicate 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  but  rather  the  same  conscientious 
scruples  which  he  continually  shows.  These  he  cannot  always  analyze 
— a  subterfuge  may  now  and  then  be  expected.  Enough  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come.  Even  now  his  mother  stays  for  him.  In  the  heart- 
rending interview,  after  he  has  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none,  and  the 
wretched  queen  exclaims  : 

"  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  ; 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in," 
What  is  the  retort? 

"  Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered.     Bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  ro-word  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 
How  consistently,  powerfully,  and  affectionately  does  the  son  plead 
with  the  mother  !    Surely  this  mind  was  never  disordered.     The  fifth 
act  opens  with  the  graveyard  scene,  and  here  the  intellect  of  Hamlet 
shows  at  its  best,  for  here,  far  from  the  outer  world,  he  can  safely  com- 
mune with  Horatio,  and  moralize  upon  life  and  death,  and  preach  those 
wonderful  sermons  of  vmnitas  vanitatum  : 

"  Come  what  come  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  runs 
Through  the  roughest  day." 
The  final  scene  brings  the  hour  for  action.    Laertes  reveals  the  treach- 
ery and  criminality  of  the  King,  and  Hamlet's  doubts  being  entirely  re- 
solved, his  conscience  absolutely  cleared,  the  ghost  is,  indeed,  remem- 
bered, and  there  is  no  sign  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  son. 
It  seems  as  if  Shakespeare  foresaw  the  perplexities  of  his  commentators, 
for  the  tortured  soul  of  Hamlet  can  not  pass  away  in  peace  lest  pos- 
terity should  misconstrue  his  actions.     With  his  dying  breath  he  says  : 
"  Horatio,  I  am  dead  ! 
Thou  livest !    Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 

To  the  unsatisfied." 

Horatio  is  faithful  to  the  last,  and  says  : 

"  Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world    ■ 
How  these  things  came  about:  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads." 
But  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  an  intellect  disordered  by  a  responsi- 
bility too  great  for  it  to  bear.  John  Murray. 
San  Francisco,  June  7,  1883. 


Flirtatious  Married  Women. 
Editors  ARGONAUT  :  No  class  of  the  women  of  the  beau  mondedo 
more  harm  than  do  those  married  women  who  amuse  themselves  by 
carrying  on  a  "harmless  flirtation" — a  designation  which  is  a  misno- 
mer, for  no  flirtation  can  be  harmless  where  one  of  the  parties  to  it  is  a 
married  woman.  There  may  be  nothing  essentially  wrong  in  the  affair  ; 
no  harm  may  accrue  either  to  her  or  to  the  man  upon  whom  she  ex- 
ercises her  powers  of  attraction  ;  but  her  husband  is  made  unhappy,  and 
she  becomes  the  subject  of  unpleasant  comment.  It  is  frequently  said 
that  pretty  young  married  women  are  much  more  attractive  to  gentle- 
men than  it  is  possible  for  young  ladies  to  be.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  fact  is  that  men  can  talk  to  them  with  less  restraint,  can  adopt 
toward  them  a  free-and-easy  tone,  which  renders  them  agreeable  com- 
panions. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  men  may  with  impunity  lav- 
ish upon  married  women  attentions  which,  if  offered  to  single  women, 
would  be  decidedly  committal ;  and  as  society  men  are  not  often  bur- 
dened with  money,  and  are  not  prepared  to  set  up  establishment  of 
their  own,  they  avoid  the  society  of  young  girls,  and,  joining  the  train 
of  some  gay  young  matron,  are  contented  with  such  crumbs  of  com- 
fort as  she  sees  fit  to  bestow  upon  them.  It  is  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble that  any  man  of  sense  should  be  willing  to  become  one  of  this  reti- 
nue, who  are  permitted  to  carry  my  lady's  shawl,  or  hold  her  fan,  in 
return  for  assiduous  devotion  ;  but  they  are  flattered  by  such  distinc- 
tion—it makes  them  fashionable.  No  unmarried  man  should  be  blamed 
for  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  a  married  woman,  when  she  takes  the 
initiative  ;  but  a  woman  should  be  censured  who,  having  voluntarily  ex- 
changed the  freedom  of  girlhood  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  wife,  dis- 
regards her  husband's  claims  upon  her  time  and  attention,  and  fritters 
them  away  in  a  hilly  flirtation  with  some  man,  who,  while  professing 
ardent  adoration,  secretly  condemns  her,  and  perhaps  ridicules  her  at 
his  club.  If  a  woman  feels  that  she  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  atten- 
tion which  as  a  girl  was  hers  by  right ;  that  the  devotion  of  one  man 
can  not  compensate  her  for  that  which  she  gives  up  in  marrying  him, 
she  shou'd  remain  unmarried  ;  but,  being  married,  let  her  content  her- 
self with  the  admiration  of  her  husband,  and  cease  to  desire  that  of 
other  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  because  a  woman  is  married 
she  should  be  isolated,  and  in  society  relegated  to  the  companionship  of 
her  husband.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  attention  to  which  married 
women  are  entitled,  and  which  they  may  receive  without  provoking 
comment.  Talented,  attractive  women  may  draw  around  them  men 
of  intellect,  welcome  them  to  their  homes,  and  make  themselves  the 
centre  of  a  cultivated  circle  ;  may  show  that  they  take  pleasure  in  their 
society,  and  may  accept  their  chivalrous  attentions  in  a  pleasant,  frank 
manner,  without  being  at  all  flirtatious.  But  when  married  women 
permit  men  to  pay  them  fulsome  compliments,  to  make  lover-like 
speeches  to  them,  and  to  show  them  marked  attention,  they  depart  from 
that  matronly  dignity  which  is  one  ot  their  greatest  charms.  It  is  al- 
leged by  those  who  seek  to  excuse  the  flirtations  of  married  women, 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  women  who  has  been  a  belle  to  do  without  ad- 
miration ;  and  another  excuse,  that  perhaps  the  husband  is  lacking  in 
devotion,  is  uninteresting,  and  so  she  seeks  the  companionship  of  men 
who  are  interesting.  Although  a  gradual  diminution  of  affectionate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  a  husband  is  a  great  grief  to  a  wife,  it  does  not 
warrant  her  in  engaging  in  a  flirtation  as  a  cure  for  ennui.  There  are 
other  more  efficacious  methods  of  dealing  with  recalcitrant  husbands, 
and  while  a  loving  wife  who  is  neglected  always  elicits  sympathy,  sym- 
pathy gives  place  to  censure  if  she  becomes  a  flirt  in  order  to  avenge 
her  wrongs.  No  woman  whose  love  for  her  husband  is  true  and  deep, 
will  care  for  the  attention  of  other  men  ;  she  may  like  to  look  well,  aod 
endeavor  to  be  bright  and  attractive  in  society,  but  neither  by  word  nor 
look  will  she  encourage  any  approach  to  a  flirtation.  Women  who  do 
encourage  such  advances  have  much  to  answer  for  ;  they  not  only  wreck 
their  own  happiness,  but  they  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  lower  all  women  in  the  opinion 
of  men.  If  a  young  man  sees  that  his  friend's  wife  prefers  his  society  to 
that  of  her  husband,  he  reflects  that  were  he  to  become  a  "  Benedict,?) 
in  his  turn,  very  probably  his  wife  would  prefer  other  men  to  him,  and 
he  concludes  that  he  is  much  happier  as  a  bachelor,  spending  his  even- 
ings in  the  society  of  the  wives  of  hi?  friends,  since  he  is  so  cordially  wel- 
comed. Married  women  who  are  flirts  are  often  unscrupulous,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  advisers  and  coadjutors  of  young  girls  in  society, 
they  become  their  most  dangerous  enemies  if  they  think  that  their  pre- 
serves are  being  trespassed  upon.  Married  women  should  be  a  power 
in  society,  they  should  take  precedence  of  young  girls  by  reason  o(  their 
knowledge  of  the  world,  their  savoir  /aire,  their  superior  wisdom  ;  but 
when  they  exchange  the  title  of  "  mademoiselle  "  for  that  of  "madame," 


they  should  make  their  tutelary  divinity  Pallas- Athene,  instead  cf 
Aphrodite.  Frances  Julian. 

San  Francisco,  June  3,  1883. 


A   Plea  for  Ireland. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Treating  of  the  Phcenix  Park  assassins,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  your  journal  says,  in  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
people  to  attain  political  concessions  from  their  English  rulers,  "the 
open,  honest,  courageous  effort?  of  any  people  to  secure  for  themselves 
an  independent  government  always  commands  American  sympathy. 
The  Irish  effort  is  not  of  this  kind."  No  one— certainly  no  Irishman — 
who  loves  his  unfortunate  stricken  native  land  will  gainsay  the  truth  of 
vour  proposition  that  American  sympathies  are  with  the  oppressed. 
Even  to  you.  whose  lash  has  been  unsparingly  applied  in  lacerating  the 
cause  upheld  by  the  Irish  people,  many  of  the  Pope's  bricade  concede 
an  underlying  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whose  alternative  lies 
in  a  miserable,  half-starved  existence  or  enforced  expatriation.  Witness 
thousands  who  are  now,  by  English  aid,  thrown  upon  our  shores  at 
Boston  and  at  New  York,  almost  penniless  and  ill  clad — ay,  almost 
naked.  The  Irish,  in  their  terrible  bondage,  have  essayed  peaceable, 
constitutional  means  time  and  time  again,  and  you,  as  an  observer, 
know  with  what  barren  results.  The  voice  of  Ireland,  through  her  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament,  is  unheeded,  scoffed  at,  and  derided,  and 
her  pleas  for  equality  and  relief  met  by  stern  tyrannical  enactment,  in 
the  hope  that  an  unarmed  people  may  be  goaded  to  insurrection,  and 
afford  pretext  for  military  butchery,  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  past  ty 
English  soldiery  in  India  and  in  Ireland.  England's  proud  boast,  the 
Magna  Charta,  won  for  the  Saxon  boors  by  Norman  barons,  is  replaced 
in  Ireland  by  the  curfew  act.  and  other  laws  which  admit  of  arrest  and 
prolonged  imprisonment  without  a  trial  by  jury.  And  what  a  mockery 
This  trial  by  jury  in  Dublin  and  in  other  cities  !  As  well  might  the  lamb 
hope  for  mercy  from  the  hungry  tiger  as  the  Irish  expect  hope  fcr  jus- 
tice from  a  jury  carefully  selected  to  convict  Government  is  a  trust  to 
be  administered  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  governed.  In 
Ireland  the  rule  is  reversed  ;  the  sacred  rights  of  the  landed  proprietor 
must  be  protected,  though  it  mean  starvation  and  death  to  the  oppressed, 
toiling  peasant.  Crimes  against  the  inherent  right  of  every  human 
being  to  live  by  and  from  the  soil  are  sanctioned  by  the  iniquitous  land 
laws  of  Ireland,  and,  although  the  cruel  acts  of  the  land  tyrants— tilled 
nobles — imy  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  no  redress  is  known  to 
English  law.  What  would  you  do  were  your  lot  cast  among  those  un- 
happy people,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon,  an  old  father,  beloved  wife, 
and  little  ones  were  cast  out  on  the  bare  roadside,  with  not  a  penny 
between  you  and  the  grave?  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  of  the  kind  you 
so  vehemently  condemn  in  the  sparkling  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  If 
it  were  n-^ta  crime  to  own  a  rifle  or  other  weapon  of  warfare  in  Ireland, 
dynamite  w«uld  not  be  resorted  to  in  London. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1883. 


Con  O'Connor. 


To  Marry,  or  Not  to  Marry. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  folks  want  to  urge  young 
people  to  marry  on  nothing  ?  Every  other  paper  or  magazine  one  picks 
up  contains  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  trying  to 
persuade  the  young  man  with  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  per  month  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  marry.  Without  a  home  or  any  surety  of  keeping  his 
present  situation  permanently,  they  would  try  to  make  that  young  man 
believe  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  marry,  provided  he  can 
find  a  ycung  lady  so  much  in  love  with  him  that  she  is  willing  to  take 
the  chances  of  having  a  home  of  two  or  three  rooms  this  year,  and 
next  year  a  close  call  to  find  even  the  money  to  pay  for  three  rooms. 
What  bosh,  when  not  an  enlightened  one  of  us  would  advise  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  jump  at  such  a  fate  !  I  read  a  flowery  article  in 
a  popular  monthly,  the  other  day,  relating  the  experience  of  a  young 
couple  who  married  without  a  home,  the  man  earning  sixty  dollars  per 
month.  They  rented  three  rooms  and  lived  very  comfortably,  had 
been  married  four  years,  and  advised  other  young  couples  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  Ahem !  It  is  needless  to  say  they  had  no  children.  Well 
now,  that's  all  very  fine ;  but,  young  people,  beware  how  you  marry 
with  the  idea  of  never  having  any  little  ones,  lest  you  find  yourselves 
most  awfully  surprised  some  day.  Then  woe  to  that  sixty  dollars  per 
month,  for  it  will  melt  like  dew  before  the  sun.  Then,  again,  tbis 
young  couple  we  read  about  never  got  sick  (lucky  couple)— no  doctor's 
bills  to  pay.  Supposing  though  you  should  get  sick,  young  man,  and 
consequently  no  money  coming  in,  that  would  be  a  nice  boat  to  be  in 
about  the  first  of  the  month,  wouldn't  it?  Perhaps  you  might  lose 
your  situation,  too—  such  things  have  occurred  before  now.  The  young 
lady  thinks  in  such  a  case  she  could  work  and  earn  money,  too.  But 
what  the  young  lady  can  do.  the  young  wife  with  two  or  three  children 
can  not.  Is  it  not  better  to  wait  until  the  young  man  can  provide  a 
home?  Then  at  least  you  can't  be  turned  out  of  doors.  I  think  I  hear 
some  of  those  flowery  writers  say,  "Why  look  on  the  dark  side?  If 
misfortune  comes,  true  hearts  will  stand  the  test."  Well,  yes,  I  think 
they  will,  but  true  stomachs  won't.  Young  woman  and  young  man, 
test  your  true  hearts  by  waiting  until  you  have  a  home  to  go  to  before 
marrying.  If  your  love  can  not  stand  that  test,  it  could  never  survive 
the  trials  of  married  life  without  a  home.  Fidelia. 

San  Francisco,  June  5,  1883. 

The  Smith  Family. 

Editor  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  May  26th,  under  the  heading 
of  "  Yankeephobe."  the  communication  and  suggestion  of  J.  Smith 
caught  my  eye.  He  thinks  that  you  have  exhausted  the  subject  of  the 
"  Pope'-.  Irish  "  and  the  "  Unclean  Jew,"  and  wishes  you  to  pour  out 
vials  of  your  sarcasm  now  upon  the  head  of  the  Yankee.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  any  one  who  lays  claim  to  or  fathers  the  name  of  "  J.  Smith," 
and  suggests  a  thing  of  this  kind,  is  like  the  boy  who  carries  the  birch 
to  the  school-teacher  for  the  punishment  of  others— he  is  the  most 
likely  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  same  first.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  sub- 
ject on  which  to  practice  with  your  wit  or  sarcasm,  (but  I  don't  think 
that  is  the  case,)  I  would  suggest,  take  up  the  "  Smith  Family."  This 
field  is  quite  as  broad  as  the  "  Pope's  Irish  "  or  the  "  Unclean  Jew," 
and  it  leaves  the  "  Yankee  "  far  in  the  shade.  J.  S.  says  he  thinks  that 
you  are  bitter  and  bigoted.  Don't  mind  that.  It  is  a  family  failing  to 
thing  those  who  disagree  with  them  to  be  bitter  and  bigoted.^  He 
claims  to  be  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper.  As  it  is  one  of  the  Smith 
family,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  his  next-door  neighbor  is  a  subscriber  to 
the  Argonaut,  and  very  good-natured,  and  willing  to  accommodate  by 
the  "loan  of  his  paper."  If  the  heads  of  this  paper  are  hard  up  for 
subjects  for  thought,  they  will  find  the  "  J.  Smiths  "  always  havesome- 
thing  to  s"ggest.  J-  Majers. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1883. 


Can  Any  One  Tell? 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  a  speech  made  by  a  prominent  judge  of 
Nevada,  February  22,  1876,  this  quotation  was  used:  "  The  rose  of 
England  may  fade,  the  lily  of  France  may  wither,  the  shamrock  of  Ire- 
land grow  pale,  but  the  stars  of  America  are  eternal."  Its  patriotism 
struck  me,  and  I  inquired  the  author.  The  judge  did  not  know  whose 
it  was.  After  suggesting  the  prudence  of  never  quoting  without  know- 
ing the  paternity  of  the  quotation,  I  began,  with  him,  in  searching  all 
available  sources  for  traces  of  its  genealogy.  For  seven  years  my— our 
—efforts  have  been  fruitless.  Every  one  has  heard  it  used  by  some 
Fourth-of-July  orator  filled  with  patriotism  and— cold  tea,  or,  at  least, 
what  resembles  it ;  but  no  one  can  say  whence  it  came.  So  now  to 
your  journal  I  come  for  information.  T.  M. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1883. 

From  the  Orient. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  It  is  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  know  of 
the  Argonaut,  but  to-day,  for  the  first  lime  in  two  years,  a  copy  has 
reached  me,  and  it  causes  a  flow  of  joyous  pride  that  impels  me  to  send 
something  to  show  the  appreciation  such  sentiments  excite  as  I  read  in 
this  number,  dated  March  24.     You  are  splendidly  American  I 
grant  you  many  years  and  a  strong  heatt.     You  must 
of  these  priest-ridden,  driven  (or  led)  people.     Go  on.     F 
teachers,  school-books  I     Preach  schools  in  every 
Christian  worship  all  you  can.  and  hold  the  readers  you 
Yours,  most  truly.  H. 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  May  6,  1883. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CAUGHT    IN    A    CROWD. 

'  FUneur  "  Describes  a  Two-hours'  Straggle  on  the  New  Bridge. 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge  has  at  last  been  opened.  I  was 
th;re.  So  was  everybody  else.  That  it  was  a  triumphant 
success  is  alreidy  known  to  all  the  people  on  earth  who 
read  the  newspapers,  or  are  acquainted  with  anybody  up  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  The  effort  to  have  it  called  the  Roeb- 
ling Bridge  has  failed,  because  the  people  did  not  care  a  rap 
for  either  one  of  the  two  men  who  sacrificed  themselves  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  structure.  This  is  sad,  but  it  is  hu- 
man nature.  People  love  to  stroll  on  the  bridge,  to  enjoy 
the  view  at  nights,  to  admire  the  size,  height,  and  grandeur 
of  the  structure,  but  when  it  comes  to  sympathizing  at  all 
with  either  one  of  the  two  men  to  whom  we  owe  its  existence, 
the  public  becomes  indifferent  and  unresponsive.  The  elder 
Roebling,  who  first  outlined  the  bridge,  was  killed  by  an  ac- 
cident when  the  great  structure  was  still  in  its  infancy  ;  the 
younger  Roebling,  who  is  now  forty-eight  years  of  age,  lies 
in  horrible  agony  at  his  windows  in  Brooklyn,  and  looks 
daily  at  the  structure  which  has  wrecked  his  life.  He  caught 
the  "  caisson  disease  "  while  excavating  the  foundations  for 
the  great  towers.  It  is  an  awful  malady.  Attacked  by  it, 
the  victims  fall  as  though  dead,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial paralysis  until  relieved  by  death.  It  comes  from  living 
in  an  atmosphere  where  the  air  is  compressed.  Civil  engi- 
neers say  that  it  is  better  to  work  under  water  than  in  a  cais- 
son. Both  of  the  Roeblings  were  great  engineers.  Their 
sacrifices  form  a  dark  side  to  the  bridge. 

All  day  long  there  is  a  riot  at  each  end  among  the  people 
trying  to  get  across.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  pass 
to  and  fro  every  day.  The  main  walk,  which  is  built  for 
pedestrians,  has  proved  entirely  too  small.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  strain.  I  never  knew  what  a 
crowd  was  till  I  got  caught  in  the  bridge  jam  yesterday.  My 
previous  experiences  with  Moody  and  Sankey  crowds,  John 
L.  Sullivan  crowds,  Tilden  and  Hendricks  crowds,  and  Dec- 
oration Day  crowds  had  not  prepared  me  in  the  least  for  the 
crush  on  the  bridge. 

I  came  down  with  a  party  of  men  from  up-town  to  cross 
the  bridge  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  City  Hall  Square  we  found  the  cars  jammed  for 
three  blocks  on  each  side,  and  the  wagons,  trucks,  carts,  and 
drays,  locked  in  an  inextricable  mass.  Scattered  over  them, 
and  extending  into  the  jaws  of  the  bridge,  were  thousands 
of  people  pushing  like  demons  for  the  ticket  offices.  We 
looked  at  this  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  had  a  happy 
thought.  We  negotiated  a  cab,  drove  to  Fulton  Ferry, 
crossed  to  Brooklyn,  got  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  started  for  New  York.  Getting  on  the  bridge  at  the 
Brooklyn  side  was  no  child's  play,  but  it  was  a  barren  and 
depopulated  district  compared  with  New  York.  It  took  us 
twenty  minutes  to  move  three  feet,  but  when  we  got  on  the 
bridge  we  found  the  walking  almost  unobstructed. 

We  ascended  the  gigantic  span  and  walked  a  mile  across 
the  bridge,  when  we  heard  a  rush  behind  us,  and,  looking 
back,  saw  a  multitude  of  people  swarming  at  our  heels.  They 
had  suddenly  opened  some  additional  ticket  windows,  and 
the  people  poured  in  like  a  flood.  We  were  very  near  the 
New  York  end,  but  we  noticed  with  dismay  that  the  crowd 
had  also  increased  in  that  direction.  I  have  not  yet  found 
out  whether  it  was  pure  cussedness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
or  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  increased  crowds  of  people 
rushed  in  from  the  New  York  side.  We  were  between  two 
fires.  It  may  seem  rather  ridiculous,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
situation  troubled  us  considerably.  Thousands  of  people 
rushing  toward  you  from  opposing  directions  in  a  narrow 
path  walled  in  on  each  side  by  high  fences,  is  somewhat 
alarming. 

We  hurried  toward  New  York,  but  before  we  were  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  end  we  encountered  the  crowd. 
We  tried  to  batter  against  it  for  a  minute,  but  it  was  utterly 
useless.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  with  it  to  Brooklyn. 
It  was  composed  of  people  of  every  grade.  The  very  best 
people  in  the  city  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  scum 
and  dirt  of  low  social  life.  Men  and  women  were  about 
evenly  divided.  Our  efforts  to  stem  the  current  were  utterly 
ineffectual.  We  met  the  Brooklyn  crowd  just  west  of  the 
New  York  tower.  There  were  broad  grins  on  the  faces  of 
the  advance  guard  of  each  section  as  we  came  together.  I 
was  among  the  first  of  the  crowd  sweeping  eastward  from 
New  York.  I  said  to  myself  as  we  were  fast  coming  to- 
gether : 

"  I  will  be  politic.  I  will  assume  a  smile  of  such  grandeur 
and  beauty  thai  the  Brooklynites  will  be  impressed  with  it 
despite  themselves,  and  make  room  for  me  to  pass.  My 
good  nature  shall  be  so  apparent,  so  infectious,  and  so  cap. 
tivaiing,  that  they  will  allow  me  to  glide  gently  through,  so 
that  I  may  get  home  to  dinner." 

I  had  just  succeeded  in  engineering  the  smile  into  a  fitful 
semblance  of  life  when  I  struck  the  advance  guard  of  the 
procession.  The  next  moment  I  was  flung  up  against  the 
fence,  and  jammed  in  among  a  fat  man,  a  lean  woman,  a 
market-basket,  and  a  German  peddler.  I  did  not  move 
from  that  time  forth  for  two  mortal  hours.  I  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on  beyond.  I  only  knew  it  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  me  to  move  hand  or  foot.  I  stood  wedged  in 
while  the  crowd  yelled,  and  howled,  and  screamed.  I  was 
squeezed  until  my  eyes  bulged,  and  the  top  of  my  head  felt 
like  a  brass  band.  The  sun  poured  down  scorchingly,  the 
women  threatened  to  faint,  and  looked  wan,  pale,  and  sickly, 
and  the  men  were  murderous  and  sanguinary. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  bridge  police  had  succeeded 
in  tearing  down  the  railings  at  the  side  of  the  passenger 
road,  and  allowing  the  crowd  to  escape  into  the  long  sections 
that  accommodate  the  railroads  and  wagons.  In  this  way 
the  strain  was  reduced,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  New  York  side.  If  I  was  ever  thankful,  it  was 
at  that  moment.  I  can  stand  fire  and  water,  but  I  don't 
want  any  more  crowds. 

The  bridge  is  already  taking  its  place  in  the  social  amuse- 
ments of  the  city,  or,  at  least,  it  will  take  its  place  when  it  is 
lide  so  that  it  can  accommodate  the  million.     Invitations 

-  out  for  a  number  of  bridge  parties  to  take  place  in  ten  or 
iarteen  days.  Parties  go  down  on  ihe  elevated  roads  to 
the  bridge,  walk  across  and  back,  and  go  up  town  again  to 
dinner  at  Delmonico's  or  the  Brunswick.     It  is  a  new  way 


of  passing  the  few  evenings  which  remain  before  society 
takes  itself  to  the  summer  watering-places. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  about  the 
bridge  is  the  forgetfulness  of  the  people  about  the  charges 
against  the  character  of  the  men  who  had  the  work  in  hand. 
For  fourteen  years  the  bridge  has  been  building,  and  for 
fourteen  years  all  sorts  of  accusations  and  charges  have 
been  made  against  the  trustees  of  the  bridge.  But  now 
William  C.  Kingsley,  and  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  have  been 
crowned  with  laurel,  overwhelmed  with  eulogies,  and  com- 
plimented until  they  are  weary.  Paeans  of  praise  have 
poured  forth  from  every  source  about  their  disinterestedness, 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice.  A  year  ago  the  papers 
teemed  with  the  bitterest  attacks  on  these  two  men.  Now 
all  is  forgotten.     Such  is  the  influence  of  a  great  bridge. 

The  performance  for  the  benefit  of  Marion  Foster,  con- 
cerning whom  I  wrote  some  weeks  ago,  was  very  success- 
ful. It  was  not  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  was 
found  that  the  house  was  too  large,  and  Wallack's  Theatre 
was  selected.  The  benefit  was  a  curious  intermingling  of 
professionals  and  amateurs,  both  musical  and  dramatic.  It 
began  with  a  short  play  called  "  Delicate  Ground,"  in  which 
Mr.  Henry  Bedlow,  H.  Dalrymple,  and  Helen  Russell  fig- 
ured. After  this,  a  long  concert  followed,  in  which  Signor 
Erignoli,  Campobello,  Miss  Juch,  Signor  Tomasi,  and  Signor 
Moderati  took  part.  The  comedy, "  False  Charms,"  with  an 
amateur  caste  of  eight  or  ten  people,  closed  the  entertainment. 
Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  a  number  of  solo- 
ists and  recitationisis,  whose  names  escape  me  now.  There 
is  such  a  horde  of  these  people  in  the  city  that  one  can  not 
bear  them  all  in  mind.  Miss  Foster  was  greeted  with  a  full 
house,  had  many  pleasant  notices  in  the  papers,  and  has  a 
generously  replenished  purse. 

The  deuce  is  to  pay  in  the  Belmont  family.  Mr.  August 
Belmont  has  suddenly  rushed  over  to  Europe  on  the  steamer 
Alaska  without  any  of  the  usual  leave-takings  or  farewell  en- 
tertainments. He  has  gone  to  look  for  his  younger  son, 
Oliver.  In  every  family  there  must  be  a  bad  boy.  Oliver  is 
the  scape-goat  of  the  Belmont  family.  Besides  that,  he  is  a 
disagreeable  scape-goat.  He  has  none  of  the  wild  and  reck- 
less ways,  daring  courage,  or  genial  good  fellowship  which 
have  distinguished  other  bad  boys  of  wealth.  He  seems  to 
be  simply  purely  and  uncomfortably  bad.  August  Belmont 
Jr.  is  the  oldest  of  the  sons.  He  married  Bessie  Morgan,  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Drexel 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  is  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of 
small  stature,  slightly  bowed  legs,  and  a  tendency  toward 
swelldom.  His  wife  is  a  beautiful  woman.  Perry  Belmont 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  audacious  congressman  who 
bucked  against  James  G.  Maine,  of  Blaine,  and  came  off 
winner.  Next  month  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Langdon,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Astors,  who  is  also  very  beautiful.  Last  De- 
cember, at  Newport,  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Belmont  married  Miss 
Sarah  Swan  Whiting — Miss  Carrie  Astor  and  Miss  Tiffany 
were  the  bridesmaids.  It  was  an  extremely  swell  wedding. 
At  that  time  Miss  Whiting  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
girls  in  Newport,  and  when  she  and  her  hopeful  husband 
arrived  in  Europe,  her  beauty  made  her  famous  in  a  day. 
But  Oliver  Belmont  was  not  good — in  fact,  he  was  decidedly 
bad.  A  few  days  ago  Miss  Whiting  and  her  mother  re- 
turned to  New  York  alone.  Oliver  was  basking  in  the  olive 
groves  of  Spain,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
bald-headed,  but  vigilant,  father  is  hastening  to  him  on  the 
Alaska,  the  fastest  steamer  in  the  world.  The  scandal  is 
the  first  one  of  the  Belmont  family  for  many  years.  It  may 
yet  be  bridged  over,  so  that  no  further  publicity  will  be 
given  it. 

Grave  suspicions  are  entertained  that  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  losing  his  grip.  Recently  the  superb  choir 
at  Plymouth  Church,  which  has  been  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  entertainments  in  that  edifice,  was  dispensed  with  for 
"  economy's  sake."  At  the  last  sales  of  the  pews  the  prices 
were  very  much  below  those  of  former  years.  Besides  this, 
the  attendance  has  grown  somewhat  smaller  of  la'te,  though 
on  special  occasions  the  church  is  crowded.  By  the  way,  I 
heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  about  Beecher.  An  ambi- 
tious young  Chicago  man,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  believed 
that  there  was  not  yet  a  great  metropolitan  paper.  He  con 
ceived  the  brilliant  idea  that  the  name  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  would  make  a  paper  go.  He  also  believed  that  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Kinsella  could  manage  the  business  por- 
tion of  it.  Therefore  he  went  to  Kinsella  and  intimated  very 
strongly  to  that  gentleman  that  Beecher  would  accept  the 
chief  editorship  of  a  metropolitan  journal.  Whereupon  Kin- 
sella, who  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  great  divine,  looked 
amazed,  and  asked  the  young  man  to  call  the  next  day.  The 
young  man  went  up  the  street  next  the  Eagle  office  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  house  and  explained  his  scheme  to  that  gentleman, 
announcing  that  Mr.  Kinsella's  consent  had  already  been  ob- 
tained. Then  Kinsella  went  to  see  Beecher,  and  both  men 
roared  themselves  hoarse  over  the  matter.  The  Chicagoan 
called  on  Kinsella  the  following  day,  but  he  was  coldly  re- 
served.    He  is  now  reporting  on  a  one-cent  paper. 

New  York,  May  29,  1883.  Flaneur. 


Our  daily  journals,  with  that  enterprise  which  distinguishes 
them,  and  with  that  careful  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  important  news  which  characterizes  the  Associated  News 
department,  brings  to  us  from  Europe  the  important  intelli- 
gence that  Oscar  Wiide  has  cut  his  hair.  On  the  same  day, 
in  defiance  of  the  Nihilists,  the  heir  of  the  Romanoffs  assumed 
the  throne  and  was  crowned  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The 
last  item  of  intelligence  is  interesting  ;  but  the  fact  that 
Oscar  Wilde  has  cut  his  hair  is  important.  It  is  the  more 
startling  because  we  had  had  no  previous  announcement  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  perpetrate  this  act,  nor  shall  we 
know,  until  we  receive  full  particulars  by  mail,  the  motive 
that  lead  him  to  it.  Whether  it  was  dandruff,  incipient  bald- 
ness, threatened  softening  of  the  brain,  or  an  invasion  of 
tediculus  humanus  capillus,  that  led  this  most  ridiculous 
manikin  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  adornment,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  We  thank  the  Associated  Press  for  this  and 
other  like  valuable  information  which  the  enterprise  of  our 
daily  journals  constantly  provides  its  readers.  If  we  could 
be  advised  that  Oscar  had  cut  off  his  head,  it  would  be  to  us 
most  agreeable  information. 

Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  of  March,  this 
year,  the  people  of  Berlin  ate  1,638  horses. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Words  of  Wisdom  Chosen  from  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  World. 


GRECIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

Do  not  that  to  a  neighbor  which  you  would  take  ill  from 
him. — Shun  bad  gains,  those  losses  in  disguise. — The  best 
thing  is  to  do  the  present  thing  well. — Esteem  it  a  great 
part  of  a  good  education  to  be  able  to  bear  with  the  want  of 
it  in  others. — That  commonwealth  is  happiest  where  the 
people  mind  the  law  more  than  they  do  the  lawyers. 
CHINESE  SCRIPTURES. 

If  one  strives  to  treat  olhers  as  he  would  be  treated  by 
them,  he  will  not  fail  to  come  near  the  perfect  life. — One 
forgives  everything  to  him  who  forgives  himself  nothing. — 
To  indulge  a  consciousness  of  goodness  is  the  way  to  lose 
it. — The  truly  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child- 
heart.  He  does  not  think  beforehand  that  his  words  shall 
be  sincere,  nor  that  his  actions  shall  be  resolute  ;  he  simply 
always  abides  in  the  right.— When  you  have  learned  how  to 
live  well,  you  will  know  how  to  die  well. 

PERSIAN    SCRIPTURES. 

To  sew  patch  upon  patch,  and  be  patient,  is  better  than 
writing  petitions  to  great  men  for  clothing.  To  use  your 
hands  in  making  mortar  of  quicklime  is  preferable  to  folding 
them  on  your  breast  in  attendance  upon  a  king. —  True  great- 
ness, whether  in  spiritual  or  worldly  matters,  does  not  shrink 
from  minute  details  of  business,  but  regards  their  perform- 
ance as  acts  of  divine  worship. — Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by. — A  certain  man  quitted  a  monastery,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  college.  One  asked  him  what  was  the  difference 
between  religious  men  and  learned  men  that  had  induced 
him  to  change  his  associates.  He  replied  :  The  devotee 
tries  to  save  his  own  blanket  from  the  waves,  and  the  learned 
man  endeavors  to  rescue  others  from  drowning. 
BUDDHIST   SCRIPTURES. 

Only  the  religious  man  is  good.  And  what  is  religion  ? 
It  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  will  with  the  conscience. — 
By  reflection,  by  restraint  and  control,  a  wise  man  can  make 
himself  an  island  which  no  floods  can  overwhelm. — Who  is 
the  great  man  ?  He  who  is  strongest  in  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience ;  he  who  patiently  endures  injury  ;  he  for  whom  there 
is  neither  this  shore  nor  that  shore,  nor  both  ;  he  who  is 
fearless  and  unshackled  ;  him  I  call  a  wise  man. — If  any  one 
speaks  or  acts  with  evil  thoughts,  suffering  will  follow  him, 
as  surely  as  the  wheel  follows  him  who  draws  the  carriage. 
— I  do  not  say  to  my  disciples,  Go,  and  by  the  aid  of  super- 
natural power  work  greater  miracles  than  man  can  do  ;  but 
I  instruct  them  in  the  law,  and  I  say  to  them,  Live,  O  saints  ! 
hiding  your  good  works  and  showing  your  sins. 
HINDU  SCRIPTURES. 

A  wise  man  must  discharge  all  his  moral  duties,  even 
though  he  does  not  constantly  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  ;  he  will  fall  very  low  if  he  performs  ceremonial  acts 
only,  and  fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  moral  duties. — Relig- 
ious acts  which  proceed  from  selfish  views  with  regard  to 
this  world,  such  as  offering  prayers  to  obtain  rain,  or  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  reward  in  the  next  world,  are  external 
and  selfish. — The  best  worship  is  that  which  is  offered  with- 
out expecting  to  attain  any  particular  object;  and  that  is  the 
worst  which  is  performed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  par- 
ticular end. — Return  good  for  evil. — What  is  religion  ?  It  is 
tenderness  toward  all  creatures. — Virtue  is  what  man  owes 
to  himself.  Though  there  were  no  heaven,  nor  any  God  to 
rule  the  world,  virtue  would  be  none  the  less  the  binding  law 
of  life. 

ARABIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

If  thou  art  a  Mussulman,  go  stay  with  the  Franks.  If 
thou  art  a  Christian,  mix  with  the  Jews.  If  thou  art  a 
Shuah,  mix  with  the  Schismatics.  Whatever  is  thy  religion, 
associate  with  men  of  opposite  persuasions.  If  thou  canst 
mix  with  them  freely,  and  art  not  the  least  moved  while  lis- 
tening to  their  discourse,  thou  hast  attained  peace,  and  art  a 
master  of  creation. — Let  none  of  you  treat  his  brother  in  a 
way  he  himself  would  dislike  to  be  treated — To  endure  and 
to  pardon  is  the  wisdom  of  life. — Verily  hypocrites  sink  into 
a  lower  abyss  than  any  other  sinners. — On  that  day  shall 
men  come  forward  in  throngs  to  behold  their  works  ;  and 
whosoever  shall  have  wrought  an  atom's  weight  of  good  shall 
behold  it,  and  whosoever  shall  have  wrought  an  atom's 
weight  of  evil  shall  behold  it.  In  the  last  day,  when  all 
things  save  Paradise  shall  have  passed  away,  God  will  look 
upon  hell,  and  at  that  instant  its  flames  shall  be  extinguished 
forever. 

ROMAN  SCRIPTURES. 

Epictetus  being  asked  how  a  man  should  give  pain  to  his 
enemy,  answered  :  By  preparing  to  live  the  best  life  that  he 
can. — Choose  rather  to  punish  your  appetites  than  to  be 
punished  through  them.  No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master 
of  himself. —  When  you  see  a  viper,  or  an  asp,  or  a  scorpion 
in  an  ivory  or  golden  box,  you  do  not,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  the  material,  love  it  or  think  it  happy  ;  but  be- 
cause the  nature  of  it  is  pernicious,  you  turn  away  from  it 
and  loathe  it.  So  when  you  shall  see  vice  dwelling  in  wealth 
and  in  the  swollen  fullness  of  fortune,  be  not  struck  by 
the  splendor  of  the  material,  but  despise  the  false  character 
of  the  morals. — Let  no  wise  man  be  averse  to  undertaking 
the  office  of  a  magistrate  ;  for  it  is  both  impious  for  a  man 
to  withdraw  himself  from  being  -jjseful  to  those  who  have 
need  of  his  services  ;  and  it  is  ignoble  to  give  way  to  the 
worthless  ;  and  it  is  foolish  to  prefer  being  ill-governed  to 
governing  well. — Never  say  about  anything,  I  have  lost  it, 
but  say,  I  have  restored  it.  Is  your  child  dead  ?  It  has 
been  restored.  Is  your  wife  dead  ?  She  has  been  restored. 
Has  your  estate  been  taken  from  you  ?  Has  not  then  this 
also  been  restored?  What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  hands  the 
giver  demanded  it  back  ?  So  long  as  he  may  allow  you, 
take  care  of  it  as  a  thing  which  belongs  to  another,  as  trav- 
elers do  with  their  inn. 


Prince  Louis  Jerome  Bonaparte,  second  son  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  has  entered  Cheltenham  College,  England.  He 
is  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  will  remain  in  ihe  college 
until  his  period  of  military  service  begins,  about  two  years 
hence. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


My  Turkish-bath  attendant  told  me  the  other  day,  says  a 
young  lady  writing  from  London,  that  very  few  English 
women  indulged  in  this  most  delightful  luxury,  but  that  many 
American  ladies  go  there.  She  says,  in  her  pleasant,  gos- 
sipy way  :  "  Really,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
a  day,  and  yet  during  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  here  I 
don't  suppose  that  I  have  attended  thirty  English  ladies." 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  but  one  companion  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  was  a  beautiful  American  girl — American 
from  the  crown  of  her  golden  hair  to  the  tip  of  her.little  shoe. 
I  had  previously  seen,  scattered  around  the  dressing-rooms, 
such  luxurious  apparel  that  I  quite  longed  to  see  the  owner. 
After  a  moment  or  two  I  was  enveloped  in  my  own  particu- 
lar bath-robe,  and  was  comfortably  ensconced  on  my  favorite 
settee,  when  the  attendant  brought  me  the  usual  glass  of 
water  in  the  usual  thick  glass.  Just  at  that  moment  I  heard 
a  voice  proceed  from  the  hottest  room  :  "  Hannah  ! "  "  Yes, 
madame."  "  I  think  you  may  wash  my  hair  now."  "  Yes, 
madame  ;  will  you  have  egg  used,  or  soda?"  "Soda,  of 
course;  I  want  to  keep  my  bang  as  tight  as  possible."  That 
settled  it — she  was  an  American.  Soon  she  emerged  from 
the  hottest  room.  I  made  room,  and  invited  her  to  my 
cool  corner.  Over  pink  silk  underwear,  soft  lace  fell ;  on 
her  tiny  feet  were  drawn  two  pairs  of  stockings,  both  silk, 
one  pure  white,  the  other  gold  embroidered  ;  patent-leather 
Oxfords,  with  a  very  high  heel — gold  and  black  laces.  To 
hear  her  expatiate  on  each  article  was  a  treat  indeed.  She 
began  with  :  "  Got  six  pairs  of  these  corsets  from  Paris,  aw- 
ful cheap,  three  guineas  a  pair.  I  shan't  get  my  next  under- 
wear from  the  same  house  ;  these  irritate  me  so."  At  this  I 
smiled,  and  she  went  on  :  "  And  this  wretched  skirt,"  pulling 
up  a  prune  satin  petticoat  marvel,  with  pale  blue  plush  lining 
—"so  soiled."  It  was  fresh  and  beautiful,  by  the  way.  "I 
do  like  this  gown,  however."  "  I  should  say  so,"  I  remarked, 
looking  at  the  bright  golden  brochc^  silk,  smothered  with 
beaded  lace  of  the  same  color  "  made  to  order"  ;  a  wrap  of 
brown,  lined  with  plush,  and  with  quantities  of  lace  and 
broche"  fringe  ;  a  hat  of  large  and  graceful  shape,  with  plumes, 
very  dark,  and  very  numerous.  Just  as  this  charming  hat 
was  donned  the  attendant  said  :  "Your  carriage  is  waiting, 
madame,"  and  she  departed. 

An  old  lady  was  overheard  in  a  large  Boston  shop,  the 
other  day,  bewailing  the  fact  that  colored  and  fancy  hosiery 
had  entirely  superseded  the  ordinary  white  wear.  It  is  true 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  buy  unbleached  thread  stockings 
of  a  desirable  shape  and  quality  anywhere.  There  are  some 
old-fashioned  people  who  object  to  colored  goods,  because 
no  color  is  fast  in  the  present  day,  and  it  isn't  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  skin  is  being  dyed,  and  the  under-clothing 
ruined  five  minutes  after  it  is  put  on.  Occasionally  purchas- 
ers light  on  colors  in  some  French  hosiery  which  do  not  dis- 
play a  marked  capacity  for  impressing  themselves  on  the 
human  understandings,  but  it  is  simply  luck,  and  purely  un- 
intentional on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  Silk  hosiery 
exhibits  the  same  weakness  as  Lisle  thread,  unless  it  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and,  as  every  lady  can  not  afford  to  give 
five  dollars  a  pair  for  stockings  in  daily  wear,  she  must  en- 
dure discoloration,  and  console  herself  with  the  extreme 
prettiness  (to  look  at)  of  the  cheaper  goods. 

The  White  Star  pier  never  held  a  more  picturesque  and 
beautiful  throng  than  yesterday  at  three  o'clock,  says  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter.  It  was  Saturday,  it  was  spring,  and  it 
was  fashionable  to  go  to  Europe.  The  Celtic  and  the  Baltic 
sailed  at  the  same  hour,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  pier. 
The  amount  of  well-bred  and  decorous  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed for  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  steamers  was 
amazing.  Those  who  had  come  to  bid  adieu  to  those  who 
were  to  sail  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  feeling  that  the 
steamers  were  destined  to  spring  from  their  moorings  sud- 
denly and  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  carry  off  their 
friends.  Long  lines  of  spruce  -and  well- clad  footmen  stood 
near  the  door  connecting  the  people  within  with  the  equi- 
pages without.  Men  in  all  the  extremes  of  towering  collars, 
white  over-gaiters,  shining  hats,  closely  buttoned  coats,  and 
gaudily  gloved  hands,  stood  about  and  looked  coldly  at  one 
another  through  the  single  glass,  while  they  chatted  conde- 
scendingly with  the  ladies.  The  single  glasses  were  alarm- 
ingly numerous.  So  were  the  ladies.  Girls  with  blooming 
faces,  sparkling  eyes,  and  erect  carriage  stared  at  the  men 
with  great  impartiality  and  unconcern,  when  not  engaged  in 
weeping  with  reserve  over  the  impending  separation  from 
their  friends.  The  spring  toilets  were  very  bright,  and 
nearly  every  one  carried  flowers.  Half  an  hour  before  the 
sailing-time  every  one  fell  to  bidding  some  one  good-bye. 
As  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  two  people  to  say  ten  con- 
secutive words  in  such  a  pushing,  struggling  crowd,  bidding 
good-bye  was  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty.  Under 
the  pressure  of  elbows,  the  excitement  of  having  tender  feet 
ruthlessly  trodden  on,  the  embarrassment  of  kissing  the 
wrong  woman  good-bye,  the  chagrin  of  not  being  allowed 
to  repeat  the  freak  on  the  right  woman,  and  the  danger  of 
falling  overboard  from  the  crush  on  the  gang-plank,  the 
crowd  lost  its  reserve. 

Colored  coverings  for  beds  have  supplanted  white  coun- 
terpanes in  the  popular  affection,  and  you  can't  talk  any 
longer  about  snowy  beds  if  you  wish  to  be  thought  artistic. 
Taste  and  money  always  arrange  these  matters  to  their  liking, 
but  if  satin  linings  are  too  expensive  for  the  toile-Colbert 
forming  the  outside,  there  is  turkey  twill  and  serge  to  be 
used  in  its  stead.  As  much  ingenuity  is  now  used  in  decor- 
ating a  bed  as  in  draping  a  door  or  window.  It  must  depend 
on  individual  taste  and  means,  but  some  of  the  least  costly 
stuffs  are  often  used  with  capital  advantage. 

Like  gambling,  says  the  New  York  Hour,  the  passion  for 
amateur  theatricals  grew,  until  during  the  last  season  fash- 
ionable women  in  this  city  have  seemed  mad  upon  the  sub- 
ject. To  persons  who  think  women  should  enter  any  field 
of  labor  which  opens  before  them,  just  as  men  do,  there  is 
no  more  objection  to  amateur  or  professional  acting  than 
there  is  to  co-education  ;  but  the  people  in  New  York  who 
have  been  seized  with  the  theatrical  passion  are  just  the  ones 
who  do  not.hold  these  liberal  views.    The  young  women 


who  have  appeared  in  public  so  often  lately  think  it  is  "  hor- 
rid" for  one  of  their  sex  to  take  any  position  for  pay  which 
brings  her  in  contact  with  male  strangers,  or  one  which  is  at 
all  conspicuous.  They  are  so  careful !  They  will  not  go 
out  in  the  streets  unattended.  A  chaperone  must  always  ac- 
company them  to  parties,  to  the  theatre  ;  they  never  go  about 
alone  with  young  gentlemen,  no  matter  how  reputable  the 
latter  may  be.  Now,  this  is,  of  course,  a  safe  and  sweet  line 
of  conduct  for  women  who  like  it  and  can  afford  it.  But 
why  do  not  these  same  persons  stick  to  their  creed  consist- 
ently, and  measure  all  their  conduct  by  it  ?  From  their  own 
point  of  view,  is  it  "  nice"  for  a  young  woman  to  appear  be- 
fore a  more  or  less  mixed  audience  to  display  herself,  to  at- 
tract attention  to  all  her  good  points,  to  allow  men  on  the 
stage  to  take  liberties  with  her  in  public  ? — for  that  is  about 
what  it  amounts  to.  In  London  the  craze  has  impelled  a 
number  of  gilded  youths  to  take  positions  at  the  theatres  at 
a  few  shillings  a  week,  as  "  walking  gentlemen."  Only  one 
or  two  women  have  done  this.  Here  neither  men  nor  women 
have  gone  so  far  yet ;  but  some  of  the  fashionable  ladies  in 
New  York  seem  so  nearly  daft  on  the  subject  that  this  will 
probably  be  their  next  move.  They  imagine  that  they  have 
"  God-given  gifts"  in  this  direction — to  quote  the  language 
of  one  of  them.  Their  vanity  and  conceit  have  reached  an 
awful  height.  One  of  the  most  fashionable  and  "swell"  of 
these  persons  said,  recently,  when  she  was  asked  to  take  a 
part  in  an  amateur  performance  :  "  I  will  do  so,  provided  I 
am  allowed  to  select  my  own  company  to  support  me."  She 
did  not  get  the  engagement — we  mean  her  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  people  who  were  getting  up  the  play  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  vanity  did  not  intend  to  be  balked 
in  that  way. 

The  young  bloods  in  Paris  who  pique  themselves  on  their 
elegance  have  abandoned  the  single  stud  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shirt-front,  and  called  by  some  cyclofe  and  by  oth- 
ers nombril.  After  a  reign  of  five  years  the  solitary  stud 
has  been  dethroned,  and  a  quarternion  of  studs  reigns  in  its 
stead — four  pearls,  four  minute  diamonds,  or  four  simple  gold 
buttons.  The  women,  on  their  side,  have  abandoned  mush- 
rooms, pigs,  elephants,  and  hump-backed  mannikins,  and 
wear  now,  as  a porte-bonheur,  or  talisman,  a  big  silver  spider 
stuck  on  their  hats,  in  their  bonnet-strings,  in  the  jabot,  or 
in  the  corsage  bouquet.  Another  craze  is  to  dispense  with 
the  horrible  metallic  hairpins,  and  to  arrange  the  rolls  of  the 
hair  with  tortoise-shell  two-pronged  forks  and  skewers,  which 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  stars  of  diamonds,  crescents,  and 
horse-shoes  of  brilliants,  scarabees  with  ruby  wings,  and  a 
dozen  other  fancies. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes 
about  gloves  :  "  The  fashionable  whim,  in  virtue  of  which 
gentlemen  in  the  evening  appear  in  society  ungloved,  has 
destroyed  one  of  the  very  few  manufactures  which  does  not 
break  up  the  operative's  home.  The  masculine  hand  is  now 
only  gloved  in  the  morning  and  at  race-courses.  A  strong 
kind  of  old-fashioned  gant  cavalier  is  alone  permissible. 
It  is  the  glove  which  appears  as  an  accessory  in  many  of 
Vandyke's  portraits,  and  was  worn  by  Louis  XIII.  when  he 
went  to  hunt.  Ladies  have  only  renounced  white  kid  gloves. 
In  paying  visits  of  ceremony  they  may  don  white  Swedish 
gloves,  with  their  heraldic  bearings  painted  or  embroidered 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  near  the  wrist.  The  glove  now  fol- 
lows in  tint,  evening  as  well  as  morning,  the  color  of  the 
dress,  or  harmonious  with  it.  At  the  old  court  of  France 
ladies  only  were  gloved  in  riding  out  or  traveling.  The  glove 
in  society  was  a  device  of  Josephine  to  hide  the  coarse  arms 
of  a  marshal's  wife,  who  had  been  a  laundress.  The  Du- 
chesse  d'Angouleme  had  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
gloves.  But  the  veins  were  prominent  in  the  backs  of  her 
hands,  and  rings,  of  which  jewels  she  was  fond,  accentuated 
this  ugliness  ;  so  she  wore  lace-mittens.  In  Louis  Philippe's 
time  the  waltz  and  the  polka  dances  rendered  gloves  obliga- 
tory." 

A  suite  of  bed-room  furniture  made  of  glass  is  certainly  a 
novelty,  yet  there  is  one  to  be  seen  in  the  show-rooms  of  an 
Oxford  Street  firm,  in  London.  Bed,  couches,  chairs,  and 
washstand  have  all  been  made  of  crystal  where  wood  is  gen- 
erally used,  while  the  coverings  and  drapery  are  of  red  and 
blue  velvet.  The  furniture  has  been  made  to  the  special  or- 
der of  a  Spanish  grandee. 

Ultra-dandyism — imported  from  the  British  Islands,  and 
rendered,  if  possible,  more  offensive  than  it  is  in  England  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  Latin  over-refinement — is  the  mode 
here  now,  says  a  Paris  correspondent.  The  evening  dress 
of  gentlemen  is  beginning  to  suffer  modifications  of  a  very 
whimsical  nature.  White  waistcoats  of  some  extraordinary 
cut,  and  coats  with  tightly  fitting  sleeves  are  the  rage  among 
the  young  men  who  are  here  known  as  the  boudinis.  I  fancy 
it  might  be  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  whole  significance 
of  boudine's  as  applied  to  the  used-up,  bald-headed,  semi- 
paralyzed  old  young  men  who  are  so  numerous  in  the  fash- 
ionable world ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  boudind  is  a  dude 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  He  always  carries  his  arms  in  the 
crooked  English  fashion,  and  wears  a  little  gray  top-coat, 
which  is  perfectly  hideous,  during  his  morning  walks.  He 
will  even  pop  in  on  you  as  late  as  five  o'clock,  dressed  in  an 
eccentric  bob-tailed  coat  of  some  rough  material,  and  a  pair 
of  jockeyish  trousers. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  must  be  as  bad  as  any 
man  in  her  dislike  for  buttons,  for  she  has  just  ordered  a 
dress  from  England,  which  is  fastened  most  mysteriously. 
No  buttons  are  visible,  and  no  one  can  imagine  how  H.  R. 
H.  gets  into  it.     It  is  a  stale  secret. 

The  Paris  Evinement,  referring  to  the  lack  of  politeness 
in  Frenchmen  to  ladies  in  cars  and  omnibuses,  ignorantly 
and  impudently  says  :  "It  is  extraordinary  to  see  how  Amer- 
ican manners  have  supplanted  French  urbanity."  On  this 
an  English  paper  comments:  "  Had 'American  manners' 
indeed  '  supplanted  French  urbanity ' — at  all  events  as  re- 
garded the  politeness  due  to  ladies — one  sort  of  urbanity 
would  merely  have  been  replaced  by  another,  and  the  change 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  an  advantage,  for  there  is  prob- 
ably more  true  respect  for  women  expressed  in  the  una- 
dorned deference  of  every  one  in  America  to  the  gentler  sex 
than  was  ever  to  be  found  in  the  high-flown  French  gallan- 
try of  former  days." 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  American  wrote  asking  the  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Paris  Figaro,  and  placed  the  usual  epistolary  formula 
before  his  name.  What  was  his  surprise  to  receive  a  reply, 
addressed  :  "  Monsieur  Yours  Truly  W.  J.  Miller." 

Gentlemen  who  have  dined  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  have, 
it  is  said,  a  proverbial  habit  of  going  to  bed  in  their  boots. 
In  Edinburgh,  however,  a  different  fashion  seems  to  prevail. 
About  three  o'clock  one  morning,  lately,  a  man  went  to  the 
police-office  in  that  city,  attired  in  an  extremely  airy  costume, 
and  complained  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  clothing  and 
money.  On  investigation,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  home  somewhat  inebriated,  undressed  on  the 
staircase,  and,  carefully  hanging  his  garments  over  the  ban- 
isters, had  slumbered  peacefully  until  he  was  awaked  by  the 
cold. 

"  I  once  conferred,"  says  Labouchere  in  Truth,  "  a  vast 
number  of  decorations  on  an  individual — that  is  to  say,  I 
told  him  how  to  get  them.  He  was  an  Italian — rich,  noble, 
and  a  fool.  He  confided  to  me  that  life  was  a  burden  be- 
cause he  had  no  decorations.  I  said  to  him  :  '  Pay  some 
one  to  write  a  book  upon  the  antiquities  of  your  province, 
pay  some  one  else  to  illustrate  it,  publish  it  in  folio,  and  send 
a  copy,  beautifully  bound,  to  every  crowned  head  in  Europe. 
Two-thirds  of  them  will  repay  you  with  a  decoration.'  Two 
years  later  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  covered  with  pieces 
of  metal  attached  to  variegated  ribbons.  He  pressed  my 
hand  ;  tears  of  gratitude  glistened  in  his  eyes.  He  had  fol- 
lowed my  advice." 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  on  varnishing  day,  A  brown-paper  parcel,  neatly 
tied  up,  lay  for  a  long  time  unclaimed  on  a  table  close  to 
where  the  artists  were  working.  It  being  known  that  special 
precautions  had  this  year  been  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  a  suspicion  was  aroused  that  the  parcel 
might  contain  dynamite.  A  consultation  was  held,  but  none 
of  the  artists  dared  to  inspect  the  package.  At  last  one  of 
the  porters  was  summoned,  and  he  cautiously  lifted  the  par- 
cel with  a  pair  of  tongs.  He  was  gliding  from  the  room 
with  the  captive  parcel,  when  a  voice  called  after  him  : 
"  Hullo,  where  are  you  going  with  my  lunch?  That's  ajar 
of  jelly  my'wife  sent  me."    The  painters  grew  bold  again, 

A  paragraph  was  printed  recently  saying  that  Jay  Gould 
had  given  an  order  to  a  Philadelphia  firm  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior of  his  house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street, 
while  he  was  away  on  his  trip  around  the  world,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  "  That's  a  mis- 
take," said  Mr.  Gould,  very  soberly,  when  asked  about  it ; 
"  the  amount  ought  to  be  stated  at  three  millions  of  dollars." 
"Then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,  Mr.  Gould?" 
"  None  whatever,"  replied  Mr.  Gould,  seriously  ;  "  I  have 
ordered  no  work  of  the  kind,  either  at  my  residence  in  New 
York  or  my  place  at  Irvington."  "  Have  you  made  any  ad- 
ditional arrangements  about  your  trip  around  the  world  on 
your  yacht  ? "  "  Yes  ;  after  mature  deliberation,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  take  the  Brooklyn  bridge  with  me." 

During  the  first  performance  of  "The  Amadan,"  at  the 
New  York  Star  Theatre,  the  other  day,  some  eccentric  indi- 
vidual in  the  gallery  occasionally  varied  the  monotony  of 
the  long  waits  and  the  inanity  of  the  old  Irish  jokes  perpe- 
trated, by  a  horse  laugh.  At  length,  when  the  villain,  O'Leary, 
played  by  Mr.  Boucicault,  was  in  the  "  Puffing  Hole,"  dis- 
covering the  missing  deeds,  the  "  Ha  !  ha  !  "  came  out  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  when  everybody  was  intently  listening. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  audience,  who  greeted  the  inter- 
rupter with  derisive  applause  ;  it  was  also  too  much  for  the 
irrepressible  Dion,  who,  forgetting  his  part,  looked  up  to  the 
gallery,  saying  :  "  Faix,  I  ought  to  have  that  fella'  down 
here."  When  the  applause  with  which  this  sally  was  greeted 
had  died  away,  he  again  said  :  "  If  he  don't  want  too  much, 
but  he  shud  be  chape."  This,  of  course,  brought  the  house 
down  in  favor  of  the  artist,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
visitor.  _^_^ 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  formed 
the  idea  of  compelling  unions  between  the  tallest  of  the  two 
sexes  in  his  dominions,  in  the  hope  of  having  an  army  of 
giants.  The  reader  will,  in  all  probability,  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  incident :  It  so  happened  that,  during  a 
rather  long  ride,  the  king  passed  a  particularly  tall  young 
woman,  an  utter  stranger.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
insisted  upon  her  delivering  a  letter  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  his  crack  regiment.  The  letter  contained  the  mandate 
that  the  bearer  was  to  be  instantly  married  to  the  tallest  un- 
married man  in  the  service.  The  young  woman  was  some- 
what terrified,  and,  not  understanding  the  transaction,  gave 
an  old  woman  the  letter,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  this  old  woman  was,  in  a  short  time, 
married  to  the  tallest  and  handsomest  man  in  the  crack 
regiment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  marriage  was 
an  unhappy  one — particularly  so  to  the  old  woman. 

A  young  lady  living  in  Boston  dreamed  that  an  undertaker 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  her  residence,  alighted  from  the 
hearse,  and  rang  the  bell.     He  asked  to  see  the  young  lady 
in  question,  and  on  her  appearing  at  the  door  the  undertaker 
asked,  "Are  you  all  ready?"    It  was  repeated  on  two  suc- 
cessive nights,  and  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her 
health  became  affected.    By  the  advice  of  her  physician  she 
made  a  change  of  scene,  and  went  to  visit  friends  in  a  West- 
ern city.     Shortly  after  her  arrival  there  she  went  to  call  on 
some  friends  living  in  an  apartment  house,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  house  she  entered  the  elevator  to  go  to  one  of  the  up- 
per floors,  where  her  friends'  apartments  v/ere  located.    Just 
before  the  elevator  started,  the  man  in  charge  of  it  turned  to 
her  and  asked  :  "Are  you  all  ready?"    She  loo 
man,  and  at  once  recognized  the  face  of  the  unde 
had  seen  in  her  dream.     Startled  by  this  resern 
asked  to  be  let  out  of  the  elevator  before  it  had  - 
after  it  had  gone  up  a  short  distance   it  fell,  an 
man  whose  face  had  startled  her,  and  who  was  the  only  pas- 
senger at  the  time. 
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Saturday  is  with  us  a  leisure  day.  We  are  always  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  a  country  jaunt.  Saturday  being  the  day 
fixed  for  the  great  uprising  of  the  anti-monopoly  masses  of 
the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Jose*  having  been  desig- 
nated as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  great  cyclone  which 
was  to  sweep  along  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  and  Central 
railroads,  we  took  our  departure  by  early  train  for  San  Jose* 
to  witness  this  astounding  movement  of  the  great  moral 
forces.  If  the  affair  did.  fizzle,  and  the  masses  did  not  up 
rise,  and  the  cyclone  did  not  start  on  its  career  of  desolatior 
to  railroads,  it  was  still  a  delightful  trip  ;  through — let  us  be 
deliberate — one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of  all  God'? 
beautiful  earth.  From,  say  the  Porte  Suelo,  where  rne  get? 
the  view  at  the  west  of  the  broad  ocean  basking  in  the  bright 
light,  and.  from  the  east  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  reflecting 
the  g;reen  of  its  hills,  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  San  Jose\  is 
through  gentlemen's  grounds,  past  homes  of  comfort  and  the 
villas  of  the  wealthy,  through  groves  of  oak,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay.  The  eyes  feast  upon 
a  continuing  picture  ;  such  a  landscape  as  Turner  or  Claude 
Loraine  has  never  painted,  so  rich  in  color,  so  strong  in  han- 
dling, so  faithful  in  detail,  such  magnificent  perspective,  a 
work  of  the  old  master  framed  in  with  coast  range  hills 
meadows,  marshes,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
hung  in  so  grand  a  gallery,  an  arch  so  glorious,  a  vault, 
so  blue  and  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  the  perfumes 
of  flowers,  the  aroma  of  honey  in  the  air,  the  sweet  smell  of 
new-mown  hay  and  the  breath  of  kine.  We  rode  on  over 
smooth  rails  of  steel  in  dreamy  luxury,  gladdening  our  eyes 
with  this  charming  landscape,  breathing  the  perfumed  air  of 
morning,  listening  to  the  chorus  of  singing  birds,  through 
cultivated  fields,  past  happy  homes,  fifty  miles  for  one  dol-ai 
and  twenty-five  cents,  two  hours,  to  the  city  of  San  Jose* — 
the  Garden  City  rightly  named  j  the  prettiest,  and  most  prom- 
ising, and  most  prosperous  of  all  our  cities,  outside  the  me- 
tropolis. The  town  was  filled  with  people  from  all  the  coun- 
try round.  The  town  was  thronged,  for  Saturday  is  the 
market  day.  Through  the  streets  went  a  band  of  music,  with 
invitation  to  the  "Great  Anti-monopoly  Mass  Meeting 
at  the  California  Theatre,  at  twelve  o'clock."  At 
welve  o'clock  we  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and 
when  the  doors  opened  the  writer  and  eleven  newspaper  re- 
porters entered.  The  theatre  is  a  capacious  and  comforla- 
ie,  with  a  capacity  for  eighteen  hundred  people.  By 
after  five  minutes,  there  were  eighty-one  persons  pres- 
12:10,  there  were  ninety-four;  and  at  12:20,  one 
-  zl  and  one  individuals  in  the  hall,  all  told.     At  12:20 


General  Naglee,  with  two  friends  and  a  band  of  musicians, 
made  his  appearance.  At  12:50  Judge  Archer  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  It  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
persons.  Telegrams  were  read,  but  from  no  representative 
citizens.  Resolutions  were  read,  the  old  story  of  grasping 
monopolies.  Charges  were  made  by  General  Naglee,  the 
old,  old,  and  oft-repeated  complaints.  And  then  came  Mar- 
shall and  Highton,  with  one  or  two  orther  unknown  people,  as 
speakers,  closing  up  with  Senator  Tom  Lane.  The  audience 
at  no  time  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty.  There  were 
no  representative  citizens  of  San  Jose*  or  Santa  Clara  in  the 
audience.  It  was  composed  of  quiet  laborers,  spending  a 
leisure  hour  in  listening  to  good  music  and  bad  speeches. 
There  is  nothing  to  report  further  than  that  it  was  a  conclu- 
sive demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  county  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  least,  there  is  no  feeling  and  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  railroads  or  railroad  management.  Them-asses  did 
not  uprise,  and  the  birth  of  a  cyclone  proved  a  miscarriage. 


If  there  is  anything  we  especially  delight  in  it  is  the  giving 
of  gratuitous  advice.  It  costs  us  nothing,  and  does  the  re- 
cipient so  much  good.  Inspired  by  this  generous  motive, 
and  in  the  utmost  kindness,  we  desire  to  say  to  our  friend 
Highton  that  as  an  orator  there  are  one  or  two  slight  particu- 
lars in  which,  by  careful  attention  to  detail,  he  might  im- 
prove himself.  It  will  surprise  him  that  anybody  can  differ 
with  himself  in  thinking  that  there  is  opportunity  for  such 
improvement.  Our  superior  years  and  wider  observation  of 
the  more  eloquent  men  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries 
will  justify  us  in  remarking  that  wind,  driven  by  the  most 
vigorous  of  lungs,  through  born  of  costliest  metal,  pipe  or 
reed  of  most  cunning  mechanism,  is  not  always  music.  Un- 
deserved compliments  to  an  audience  may  be  an  insult  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Declaring  that  less  than  two 
hundred  farm-hands  and  village  idlers,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Archer,  secretaried  by  Judge  Archer's  law  partner,  en- 
gineered by  Henry  M.  Naglee,  represented  the  intelligence, 
the  numerical  strength,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  was  a  deep  sarcasm 
which  the  respectable  and  cultured  folk  of  that  community 
have  a  right  to  resent— the  better  right  because  so  entirely 
and  manifestly  untrue.  The  "deep  significance"  of  a 
meeting  moved  by  personal  interests  and  private  resent- 
ments to  destroy  an  institution  which  has  done  more  than  all 
others  to  make  Santa  Clara  the  very  garden  spot  of  inde- 
oendent  wealth  and  home  comfort,  which  has  given  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  prosperous  valley  of  our  State  the  most 
beautiful  and  prosperous  city  in  it,  which  has  surrounded 
that  city  with  sources  of  enjoyment  scarcely  attainable  else- 
where in  all  the  world,  is  a  fitting  expression,  if  fitly  inter- 
Dreted.  There  is  a  aeep  significance  in  the  fact  that  an  old 
worn-out,  and  disappointed  Democratic  politician,  like  Judge 
Archer,  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  social  comforts, 
-md  home  surroundings,  should  preside  over  a  meeting  thp 
avowed  and  undisguised  purpose  of  which  was  to  destroy 
oroperty  created  by  law,  by  a  resort  to  violence — violence  by 
mob — in  defiance  of  law.  Judge  Archer  is  a  lawyer,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  candidacy  of  the  Democracy  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  There  is  a  "deep  significance"  in  the 
fact  that  Henry  M.  Naglee.  educated  at  West  Point  by  the 
Government,  his  honor  pledged  by  the  acceptance  of  a  gra- 
tuitous education  to  support  the  government  and  the  law  : 
oossessed  of  large  wealth  ;  one  who  had  done  honorable 
service  for  his  country  ;  who  claims  the  high  distinction  ot 
being  a  gentlemen  ;  the  owner  of  broad  acres,  engaged  in 
legitimate  industry — there  is  a  deep  significance  that  this 
person  should  promote  this  movement  at  all.  This  signifi- 
cance was  accentuated,  when,  by  the  ostentatious  clapping  of 
his  uncalloused  palms,  he  applauded  the  utterance  of  a  prop- 
ertyless,  occupationless,  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  when 
he  advised  that  Stanford,  Crocker,  and  Huntington  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  property  and  their  lives  by  popular  vio- 
lence, because  they  are  rich,  and  because  this  inebriate  men- 
dicant, whom  General  Naglee  hired,  is  poor.  There  was  a 
deeper  significance  in  the  fact  that  Edward  C.  Marshall,  the 
Attorney- General  of  the  State,  by  utterances  of  contemptu- 
ous sarcasm,  should  ridicule  the  law,  make  light  of  legisla- 
tion, and  charge  all  the  courts  with  disregard  of  law,  all 
judges  with  lack  of  integrity,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  land  with  being  the  bribed  and  bought  mercenaries  o! 
:oporate  power.  He  sneered  at  Judge  Field  by  name,  and 
over  the  entrance  to  our  supreme  tribunal  wrote  Dante's 
famous  inscription,  found  above  the  portal  of  the  Inferno. 
He  advised  with  all  the  cunning  of  his  dishonorable  and  con- 
temptible character,  by  hint,  and  innuendo,  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  by  sentences  half  uttered,  and  by  cowardly,  cau- 
tious phrase  of  double  meaning,  that  the  law  should  be  vio- 
lated and  set  at  defiance,  that  these  railroad  promoters  might 
be  deprived  of  their  lives  and  property  by  the  unwashed 
criminals  to  whom  he  panders  and  to  whr-m  he  owes  his  bread 
— bread  earned  by  sycophancy  and  demagogism,  which  make 
his  possession  of  an  honorable  and  historic  name  a  deeply  to 
be  regretted  fact.  A  not  less  significant  lesson  could  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Henry  Highlon's  English  birth,  disloyal 
history,  and  professional  attitude  toward  corporations,  and 
from   the  fact  that  he  should  lend  his  not- in  different  legal 


ability,  his  bad  logic,  and  his  uncomfortable  oratory  to  a 
misstatement  of  facts — to  a  suppression  of  facts — in  order  to 
impose  upon  an  ignorant  audience  his  perverted  sophisms, 
under  pretense  of  love  of  American  nationalty,  which  he 
has  no  right  of  birth  to  claim,  and  which  is  at  least  a  fraudu- 
lent pretense.  We  can  not  justify  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Mr.  Highton  toward  the  property  of  corporations,  even 
if  we  admit  that  he  was  retained  for  the  prosecution  by  the 
money  of  General  Naglee.  The  profession  of  the  law, 
by  its  traditions,  its  claims,  and  its  practices,  demands  for 
itself  the  right  to  defend  criminals  in  the  courts,  to  sup- 
press what  is  true,  and  to  suggest  what  is  not  true.  It  has 
had  conceded  to  it  the  right  to  cheat  the  prison  and  outwit 
the  gallows  for  coin,  and  to  become  the  adviser  and  the  ally 
of  one  man  in  his  quarrel  with  another.  Popular  opinion 
has  been  most  indulgent  and  most  liberal  to  men  who  prac- 
tice law,  in  giving  them  generous  license  to  defame  the  char- 
acter of  an  opponent,  and  help  to  steal  the  property  of  a  liti- 
gant ;  but  it  has  not  conceded  to  them,  even  for  coin,  to  go 
beyond  the  forum  of  the  law  to  advise  the  mob  to  steal  or 
murder  in  defiance  of  law.  This  crime  Judge  Archer,  Attor- 
ney-General Marshall,  and  Henry  E.  Highton  perpetrated  at 
San  Jose*  on  Saturday  last. 


We  may  expect — we  have  a  right  to  expect — from  the  ig- 
norant and  the  vicious  the  possession  of  opinions  and  the 
expression  of  utterances  at  war  with  the  rights  of  individu- 
al possessions.  In  their  destitution  and  poverty,  even  if  that 
destitution  comes  from  inherited  incapacities  or  from  the 
indulgence  of  personal  vices,  we  may  expect  opirions  and 
utterances  at  war  with  good  order.  But  when  lawyers,  men 
of  property  and  culture,  native-born,  or  men  of  intelligence 
foreign-born,  engage  in  conspiracies  to  fan  the  popular  dis- 
content, light  to  a  blaze  the  smouldering  elements  of  com- 
munism in  a  commonwealth  where  all  are  free  and  all  have 
like  opportunity,  we  regard  those  men  as  of  less  character, 
as  of  meaner  impulses,  and  more  dangerous  than  what,  in 
*heirown  jargon,  they  would  call  the  "dangerous  classes.3 
The  attitude  and  utterances  of  these  four  representatives  of 
p;ood  order  and  good  society,  of  property-risjhts  and  personal 
liberty — Archer,  Naglee,  Highton,  and  Marshall — were  not 
so  respectable,  nor  so  honest,  nor  so  excusable  as  the  con- 
duct of  Kearney,  O'Donnell,  Maybell,  and  Dorney.  The 
last  named  all  spoke  in  the  evening  in  the  streets,  and  while 
there  was  less  beauty  of  diction  and  more  of  profanity 
and  vulgarity  heard  from  the  Sand-lot  orators,  there  was 
more  sincerity  and  honesty  of  utterance  and  less  of  devilish 
malevolence  exhibited  toward  the  law.  Of  all  these  orators 
none  defined  the  relation  between  labor  and  capital  more 
honestly  or  more  intelligently  than  Kearney,  and  of  the  hired 
'alkers  none  were  listened  to  by  one-fourth  the  number  of 
oeople  that  gathered  around  Kearney  in  the  street.  That 
was  a  monstrous  perversion  of  history  when  Mr.  Highton 
compared  this  to  the  mediaeval  age,  our  railroad  magnates  to 
*he  mediaeval  barons,  and  the  splendid,  resolute,  highly  cult- 
ured, and  indeDendent  middle  class  of  the  valley  of  Santa 
Clara  with  the  oporessed  and  starving;  poor  of  France  in  the 
time  of  Lou's  XV.  None  but  an  idiot  or  an  impostor 
would  attempt  to  imoose  uoon  any  audience  a  compari- 
son betwpen  the  indeDendent.  educated  land-nutters  of  the 
valley  of  Santa  Clara,  clothed  with  the  prerogatives  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  the  i?r>nrant  peons  and  slaves  of  monar- 
chical Europe  at  the  period  of  its  sternest  tyranny.  The 
railroad,  affording;  mean1*  of  transportation,  has  been  one  of 
the  agencies  which  has  lifted  men  and  nations  out  of  this 
dreadful  servitude  to  the  plane  of  the  world's  present  civili- 
zation. It  would  be  scarcely  less  unfair  to  contrast  our  work- 
ing;, farming;,  land-owning;  population  of  the  vallev  of  Santa 
Clara  with  the  France  of  to-dav.  whose  even'  male-born  son 
;s  impressed  into  the  army  at  the  aee  of  twenty-one,  and  be- 
comes liable  to  military  duty  for  twenty  years. 


This  vile  and  lying  oratory  of  the  hired  Hessians  of  the 
law  is  altogether  misleading  and  contemptible.  It  is  sowing 
broadcast  the  principles  of  communism,  bringing  the  law 
and  the  courts  into  disgrace,  teaching  discontent  to  the  la- 
boring poor,  inciting  jealousy,  undermining  the  values  of 
property,  loosening  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  and  sup- 
pressing the  very  foundation  of  republican  government.  It 
is  true  that  the  largest  railroad  property  in  California  is  sub- 
stantially owned  by  three  men  and  one  woman  under  a  gen- 
eral law  of  incorporation.  But  it  is  owned  by  them  under 
the  law.  It  was  acquired  under  the  la,w.  It  is  held  by  the 
same  general  laws,  subject  to  the  same  obligations,  as  all 
other  property;  and  if  its  owners,  in  exercising  their  rightful 
control  of  it,  abuse  their  power,  trample  upon  the  rights  or 
injure  the  property  of  any  other,  the  incorporation  is  subject 
to  the  law  and  the  courts,  and  it  is  the  people  themselves 
who  make  the  laws  and  who  enforce  their  mandates.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  courts,  juries,  and  judges  can  be  swayed  by 
the  use  of  money.  It  is  true  that  popular  opinion  is  a  more 
powerful  agency  in  influencing  verdicts  than  coin,  and  that 
popular  prejudice  works  more  evil  consequences  than  any 
wrought  by  corporate  money  in  the  lobby  of  legislatures,  or 
by  corporate  wealth  in  bribing  courts.  This  is  seen  in  the 
daily  verdicts  rendered  by  juries  for  corporate  injuries,  and  by 
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courts  in  their  decrees  against  corporate  prerogatives.  From 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Thurman  Granger  Elevator,  and  other  cases,  down  to 
the  lowest  tribunal  of  the  law.  in  adjudication  of  the  smallest 
action  against  a  railroad  incorporation,  this  is  manifest.  It 
is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Marshall  fa's-V  stated,  that  the  railroads 
do  not  pay  their  taxes,  and,  as  Mr.  Highton  falsely  stated, 
that  they  set  the  courts  at  defiance.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  has  paid  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  taxes,  pays 
more  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  property  than  any  in- 
stitution or  man  of  large  wealth  in  the  State,  more  than  the 
merchant  on  his  merchandise,  and  more  than  the  farmer  on 
his  land.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  corporation  has 
never  set  the  decree  of  any  court  at  defiance,  has  never  at- 
tempted, except  by  legitimate  legal  methods  and  processes 
within,  the  law,  to  delay  or  evade  the  enforcement  of  the 
mandate  of  any  court.  It  is  not  true,  as  these  hired  advo- 
cates falsely  asserted,  that  the  Central  Pacific  corporation 
owes  to  the  General  Government,  or  to  any  State,  county,  or 
city  government,  or  individual,  a  do'lar  of  ascertained  obli- 
gation which  it  has  not  paid.  There  is  no  cent  of  principal 
or  interest  which  has  by  the  courts  been  decreed  as  owing 
from  the  corporation  which  has  not  been  liquidated,  and  no 
duty  which  has  not  been  performed.  It  transports  mails, 
public  stores,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  performs  all 
the  obligations  it  entered  into  with  the  Government;  it  lives 
up  to  its  contracts  with  the  government,  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  niodpm  civilization  where  such  vast  credits  have 
been  opened  between  individuals  and  l  ^ernment,  where  the 
individual  has  so  honorably  and  promp'ly  performed  its 
promises  and  kept  its  obligations.  Tt  is  not  true  that  the 
railroad  cnrpnratinns  are  an  injury  to  this  State,  or  to  any 
part  of  it.  and  it  is  true  that  they  have  done  more  to  promote 
its  prosperity,  to  advance  its  interest,  to  increase  the  value 
of  its  properly,  to  enrich  its  peop'e,  to  accommodate  them 
and  multiply  their  comforts  and  their  luxuries,  and  to  bring 
immigration,  than  all  agencies  besides.  Without  the  roads 
this  State  would  be  an  outlying  province  with  sparse  popu 
lation.  San  Francisco  would  not  have  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  would  be  a 
desolation,  Stockton  a  cattle  corral,  and  there  would  be  no 
Merced,  nnr  Fre=nn,  nor  Tulare,  nor  town  of  importance  in 
the  two  great  valleys,  from  Redding  to  the  Tehachipa.  The 
valley  nf  tH*  S^nra  Clara  and  the  city  of  San  Jo?e*  would 
have  but  little  advanced  from  the  rendition  in  which  the  rail- 
road found  them.  It  does  not  demand  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  to  recall  the  period  when  land  was  less  val 
uable,  and  the  city  less  prosperous  than  now.  The  men  and 
the  woman  who  own  this  vast  machine  for  transportation  are 
doing  their  duty  as  well  as  any  four  people  who  could  be 
found  in  the  State.  They  are  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
average  humanity.  There  is  not  a  man  in  California  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  own  and  administer  this  property  as 
they  are  doing,  nor  any  who  would  less  abuse  the  power 
under  their  control.  They  are  not  the  owners  of  an  unin- 
cumbered railroad  property.  Millions  of  bonds  and  millions 
in  value  of  stocks  are  owned  abroad  and  in  other  lands.  It 
would  have  been  better  that  all  this  railroad  debt  and  all  this 
railroad  stock  had  been  owned  and  held  in  this  State  ;  and 
it  might  have  been.  It  was  offered  to  our  people,  and  would 
have  been  theirs  to-day,  and  not  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
bourses  of  Europe,  drawing  interest  and  dividends  from  this 
State,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unreasonable  opposition  which 
the  railroad  project  has  met  from  press  and  politicians. 
From  the  hour  when  it  became  an  assured  success,  from  the 
very  moment  it  was  found  to  be  a  paying  property,  there  has 
been  opened  upon  it  everywhere  the  assaults  of  every  lying 
journalist,  every  blackmailer,  and  every  thieving,  ambitious 
politician  in  the  State.  If  the  corporation  has  a  paid  lob- 
by, and  retained  lawyers,  and  hired  pres%  it  has  been  in 
self-defense  against  the  dishonorable  men  who  have  banded 
together  against  them.  If  they  have  interfered  in  politics,  it 
was  because  there  is  a  class  of  politicians  like  Judge  Archer, 
who  have  made  assaults  upon  the  railroads  their  sole  capi- 
ital  in  trade — standing  them  in  lieu  of  brains  and  conscience 
— and  because,  as  at  the  last  gubernatorial  election,  the  two 
parties  outbid  each  other  in  misrepresentation,  and  dema- 
gogy against  corporations.  Corporations  are  not  necessarily 
monopolists,  and  Governor  Stanford  was  right  when  he 
said  they  were  the  agencies  which  enabled  poo.r  men  to  as- 
sociate their  capital  and  brains  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  individual  wealth.  The  cry  against  corporations  is  simply 
absurd.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  country  is 
done  by  corporations;  the  great  wealth  of  the  country  owned 
by  corporations.  The  churches  are  organized  corporate 
powers,  under  general  laws,  to  accommodate  the  people  in 
worshiping  God.  Nearly  every  journal  of  consequence  in 
the  land  is  incorporated.  Nearly  all  commercial,  manufact- 
uring, and  industrial  enterprises  in  America  are  in  the  hands 
of  corporations.  And  there  is  not  one  of  them,  or  any  one 
stockholder  in  any  one  of  them,  who  would  not  absorb  the 
wealth  and  monopolize  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged if  he  could.  Not  one  of  the  eleven  reporters  on  the 
stand  at  San  Jose"  represented  a  journal  whose  proprietor  would 
not — if  he  had  the  power — monopolize  the  field  of  journal- 
ism in  the  town  or  city  where  he  is  doing  business,  and  en- 


slave the  reporter  who  works  for  him  ;  and  there  was  repre- 
sented not  one  editor  in  all  the  world  who  would  not  cut  the 
throat  of  every  other  editor  in  it,  and  not  one  business  man 
of  any  occupation  who  would  not  absorb  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry, if  he  could.  Never  a  farmer  lived  who  would  not 
own  all  the  land  which  adjoined  him,  if  he  could  acquire  it  ; 
and  not  a  priest  or  preacher,  of  any  religion,  from  Jupiter  to 
Jesus,  who  would  not  monopolize  God  and  heaven,  and  be- 
come the  sole  interpreter  of  his  scheme  of  salvatioi,  if  it  was 
within  his  power  of  accomplishment.  We  know,  and  every 
sensible  man  knows,  that  the  railroad  corporations  do  those 
things  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave  not  done  th«ce  things 
they  ought  to  do.  We  know  that  the  possession  o'  great  power 
leads  to  its  abuse.  This  is  true  of  governments  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  true  in  business  and  in  reli  .on.  These  abuses 
are  being  cured  by  time,  and  by  l!  t  operation  of  economic 
laws,  which  make  the  interests  o  i  i  roads  and  all  other  in- 
dustries run  in  grooves  parallel  with  t^e  public  interests. 
They  are  cured  by  competition  and  the  rivalries  of  business, 
and  they  are  never  cured  by  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  nor 
remedied  by  the  paid  mouthings  of  lawyers  retained  to  visit 
the  cities  and  counties  to  advise  the  people  of  their  oppres- 
sions. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle  this  at  San  Jose  on  Saturday 
last.  Out  of  a  great  thronging  population  of  industrious, 
prosperous,  contented,  and  wealthy  farmers,  there  came  to- 
gether of  their  laboring  men,  employees,  and  of  the  tramps 
and  village  idlers  who  gather  about  towns,  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fJ  y  men,  to  listen  to  the  imported  speeches  of 
lawyers  and  po  iticians,  who  had  been  paid  by  a  successful 
brandy-maker  and  great  land-monopolist,  to  recite  to  them 
their  grievances,  and  to  suggest  to  them  as  the  remedy  that 
the  law  and  the  courts  be  set  at  defiance.  The  farmers  and 
land-owners  are,  of  all  classes,  the  most  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  law.  How  communism  and  agrarianism 
affects  landed  property  is  witnessed  in  Ireland.  The  farm- 
ers, land-owners,  and  business  men  of  Santa  Clara  exhibited 
their  contempt  for  General  Naglee  and  his  methods,  and  for 
his  band  of  hired  musicians  and  hired  orators,  by  ignoring 
the  whole  business.  It  is  now  announced  by  the  promoters 
of  this  agitation,  through  the  journals  which,  for  selfish  mo- 
tives, encourage  it,  that  it  is  to  be  industriously  worked  up 
through  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  an  admitted 
mistake  to  have  started  the  ball  at  San  Jose",  which  has  three 
!i  les  of  road  in  competition  with  the  bay  navigation,  and 
whose  people  have  :.o  complaints  to  make.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  started  at  Stockton  or  Mussel  Slough, 
where  the  people  have  been  so  cruelly  oppressed.  And  here, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  anti-monopoly  oratory,  we 
quote  from  one  of  the  speakers  :  "  This  old  Stanford  is  a 
murderer."  "You  lie,  damn  you,"  said  one  of  his  audience. 
"  He  is  a  murderer,  and  we  will  prove  it.  A  set  of  poor, 
honest  working-men  went  down  to  the  Mussel  Slough  coun- 
try. It  was  a  desert,  bare  and  barren  as  the  highway.  They 
made  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  And  when  it  came  to  be 
valuable  this  old  Thug,  Stanford,  run  a  railroad  switch  to  it 
and  stole  their  land.  And  when  they  complained,  this  man 
Stanford  hired  a  band  of  assassins  to  go  down  there,  and,  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning,  while  these  quiet  and  unarmed 
people  were  coming  peacefully  from  church,  they  set  upon 
them  and  murdered  them.  So,  I  say,  this  wretch  Stanford 
is  an  old  murderer."  Yet  every  man  in  the  audience  knew 
that  the  story  was  false,  and  that  the  language  of  the  inter- 
ruption, though  a  sabre-thrust  of  Saxon  phrase,  was  true. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  language,  nor  this  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment, which  a  reasoning  and  intelligent  people  will  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  the  important  question  of  transporta- 
tion. If  the  Democracy  think  it  wise  to  make  a  political 
issue  of  this  kind,  let  the  flunkies  who  environ  the  village 
court-house  and  the  ambitious  demagogues  of  broader  sphere 
essay  the  effort.  Let  the  broad,  general  issue  be,  whether  rail- 
roads are  an  evil  or  a  blessing? — whether  on  the  whole  they 
are  of  greater  benefit  than  injury  ? — whether  they  are  to  be 
controlled  by  other  laws  and  other  tribunals  than  those 
which  govern  other  property  ? — and,  finally,  whether  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  administration, 
and,  as  Mr.  Marshall  says,  "nationalized"  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  political  parties,  or  be  left  to  the  posses- 
sion of  men  who  built  and  owned  them,  and  to  the  ultimate 
regulation  of  legitimate  and  natural  competition  ?  We  are 
quite  in  favor  of  going  to  the  people  once  more  upon  these 
questions — not  under  a  false  issue,  not  under  a  demagogue 
leader,  not  with  divided  opinions,  but  on  an  open,  square,  and 
undisguised  platform,  declaring  that  railroad  corporations 
as  all  other  corporations,  railroad  property  as  all  other  prop- 
erty, and  railroad  control  like  all  business  of  a  private  char- 
acter, will  be  subject  to  the  same  terms,  the  same  tribunals, 
and  the  same  administration  as  other  corporations,  and  as 
other  property,  and  other  affairs. 

The  most  ridiculous  outcome  of  the  San  Jose  anti-railroad 
meeting  is  a  source  of  deep  mortification  to  its  promoters. 
It  conclusively  proves  that  there  is  no  serious  complaint 
against  railroad  management  in  the  section  of  the  Slate  of 
which  San  Jose*  is  the  center.  The  trip  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  through  the  line  of  the  southern  road  en- 


countered no  serious  complaint  from  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  road  passes.  The  truth  z>,  that  the 
entire  business  is  a  manufactured  sensation,  originating  in 
Walt  Street,  paid  for  by  Walt  Street  money,  to  depress  the 
value  of  Cenb  al  and  Southern  Railroad  stock,  and  is  a  stock- 
jobbing operation.  Working  in  harmony  with  these  East- 
ern gamblers  and  speculators,  there  is,  here  in  California,  a 
class  of  uneasy  and  unprincipled  politicians  who  think  they 
see  in  the  anti-monopoly  agitation  the  opportunity  of  a  new 
political  party,  one  which  shall  take  the  lead  as  against  both 
the  others.  The  Democracy  of  Alameda  County  has  caught 
the  a1  arm  of  this  movement,  and  is  endeavoring  to  forestall 
it.  We  take  it  that  the  Examiner  represents  the  political 
working  oar,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  the  syndicate 
side  of  this  politico-financial  movement.  The  small  country 
journals  which  howl  in  harmony  with  these  older  hounds 
against  the  railroad  corporations  are  simply  baying  the 
moon.  Nothing  political  will  ever  come  out  of  this  agitation. 
National  politics  is  not  going  to  revolve  upon  the  corpora- 
tion pivot,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  neither  party  has 
the  courage  to  antagonize  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the 
country  involved  in  corporations.  To  paral>ze  the  cor- 
porate energy  of  our  industrial  pursuits  is  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  labor  interests,  and  through  labor  to  imperil  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  The  railroads  in  other 
States  are  not  in  antagonism  with  organized  capital  or  labor. 
They  are  everywhere  working  harmoniously  together.  In 
this  Staie  the  same  conditions  are  b-ing  brought  about.  In 
three  years  we  shall  be  as  ashamed  nf  this  present  agitation 
as  we  now  are  of  opposition  to  the  Dutch  Fiat  wagon-road 
and  the  acquisition  of  Goat  Island  as  a  distri  luting  point  for 
railroad  business.  In  ihe  year  1S82  as  compared  with  the 
year  1 88 1,  the  roads  operated  by  the  Central  Picific  Rail- 
road Company  performed  a  service  of  twenty-three  per  cent, 
more  of  freight,  and  seven  per  cent  more  of  passenger  traffic, 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  company  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  less. 
These  are  significant  figures,  and  demonstrate  the  tendency 
of  the  policy  of  the  company  to  come  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  people  with  whom  it  is  doing  business.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  unprincipled  mendacity  of  such  men  as 
Doyle,  Estee,  Harrison,  and  the  hired  talkers,  and  resolution 
writers  who  are  engaged  in  this  stock-jobbing  crime,  and  in 
the  political  conspiracy,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  recital 
of  one  of  the  San  Jose"  resolutions — viz.,  that  railroad  exac- 
tions in  California  cost  the  people  of  California  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  day.  Multiply  this  sum  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  as  the  total  of  railroad  spoliation  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  we  have,  as  the  figure,  eighteen  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  whole 
or  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  railroad,  steamships,  and  over- 
land transportation  for  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  owned  and  leased  lines,  overland  business 
and  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  only  amount  to  twenty-five 
millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  twelve  cents.  Out  of  this  must 
necessarily  come : 

Operating  expenses 516,067,183  6y 

Interest  upon  borrowed  capital 3,443,413  32 

Taxes 448. °°5  69 

Company's  sinking  fund 788  500  00 

Government  sinking  fund  under  Thurnnu  Act.        792,920  00 

Leaving  as  dividends  for  the  year  $3556,530.  Such  false 
assertions  give  disinterested  persons  no  other  alternative 
than  to  believe  that  they  are  purposely  and  criminally  in- 
tended to  misrepresent.  Neither  gross  carelessness  nor 
ignorance  can  in  this  case  be  pleaded,  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  stand,  the  same  per- 
sons gave  as  the  figures  of  annual  railroad  spoliation  in  the 
resolutions  $16,067,183.60,  and  Mr.  Naglee  $7,000,000;  a 
variance  in  statement  of  nearly  $9,000,000.    , 


With  a  view  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Conservatory  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  commissioners  have  employed  Mr. 
John  Gash,  architect,  of  the  firm  of  Newsome  &  Gash,  to 
prepare  drawings  and  specifications  for  its  restoration. 
These  specifications  will  be  submilted  to  builders  for  ap- 
proximate estimates,  with  a  view  of  advising  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  particular.  The  Supervisors  ought  to  make 
a  generous  appropriation  for  the  next  year.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  can  be  profitably  expended  upon  the  conservatory, 
and  there  should  not  be  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  per 
month,  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  improve- 
ment and  maintenance.  This  would  be  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  seventy  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  intention,  if  means 
are  provided,  to  plant  every  acre  of  sand,  from  the  ocean 
beach  inward,  with  bent-grass,  sow  largely  of  the  blue  lupiD, 
and  plant  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  trees  now  in  the 
nursery.  Every  tree  in  the  park  needs  trimming,  and  many 
plantations  need  thinning.  To  widen  and  straighten  the  main 
drive,  from  the  Conservatory  valley  to  the  ocean,  is  indis- 
pensable, and  will  not  necessitate  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money.  From  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Thomas  Bell,  and  Cum- 
mings  &  Co.  donations  have  been  received  during  the  past 
week.  The  whole  amount  collected,  over  seven  thousand 
dollars,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  till  the  appr-- 
the  new  fiscal  year  may  be  drawn  upon, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ARISTOCRATIC    AMATEURS. 


1  Cockaigne  "  Enumerates  the  Musical   Lords  and  Ladies  of   London, 


In  London  just  at  present  there  is  what  might  be  termed 
— to  borrow  an  apt  expression  from  your  part  of  the  world — 
a  "boom"  in  music.  Afternoon  musical  parties,  from  three 
o'clock  until  six,  are  quite  the  rage,  and  seem  to  satisfactorily 
fill  the  blank  long  left  vacant  by  the  years-ago-discarded 
kettle-drum.  The  furor  created  by  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the 
7th,  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  fashionable  craze 
for  these  entertainments  ;  and  the  knighting  of  Macfarren, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  George  Grove,  on  the  occasion,  has 
given  an  impetus  to  music. 

Macfarren  stands  at  the  head  of  the  musical  profession  in 
England,  and  George  Grove's  services  in  getting  up  his 
famous  "Dictionary  of  Music"  honestly  won  him  the  right 
to  recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign. 

The  conferring  of  the  dignity  of  knighthood  on  the  com- 
poser of  the  lively  jingles  of  "Pinafore"  and  "Patience" 
has,  however,  a  beneficial  and  decided  wholesome  effect, 
when  it  is  regarded  as  a  direct  snub  from  the  Queen  to  the 
snobbishly  exclusive  members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
who  last  year  black-balled  Sullivan  at  Cowles,  when  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  proposed  and  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry seconded  his  name  for  membership  of  that  club. 
Generally  speaking,  there  isn't  much  honor  in  being  made  a 
knight  in  these  prosaic  and  unchivalricdays.  The  title  is  not 
hereditary,  and  people  don't  wear  armor  any  more  ;  but  its 
possession  gives  the  entry  at  court,  and  its  bestowal  shows 
distinct  recognition  by  the  sovereign — this  time  of  a  man 
who  was  considered  an  unfit  associate  for  such  moneyed  up- 
starts and  fresh-water  sailors  as  Brassey,  the  quondam  stone- 
breaker,  and  Broadwood,  the  piano-maker's  son.  He  has  a 
warm  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  takes  him 
cruising  about  with  him  in  his  yacht,  while  Sullivan  looks 
over  and  licks  into  tolerable  shape  the  Duke's  musical  com- 
positions before  his  royal  highness  dares  to  gives  them  pub- 
licity. 

But  as  to  these  afternoon  "  musical  at-homes,"  as  they  are 
called.  They  are  generally  enjoyable  affairs  enough  when 
the  music  is  good — which  is  more  generally  the  case  than 
otherwise,  I  am  happy  to  say.  At  those  given  at  the  best 
houses  paid  professionals  and  invited  guests  who  are  distin- 
guished amateurs  join  in  making  up  the  programme,  which 
usually  consists  of  about  twelve  numbers.  Artists  of  the 
highest  rank,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  here  vie  with 
amateurs,  whose  equal  cultivation,  and  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior voices,  frequently  carry  off  the  honors. 

For  example,  at  Mrs.  Ronalds's  musical  party,  last  week, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  yet  given,  the  young 
Italian  violinist  who  is  creating  a  sensation  with  her  exquis- 
ite playing — Signorina  Terisina  Tua — took  part,  as  did  also 
Mademoiselle  Cognetti,  Signor  Tosli,  and  George  Gros- 
smith,  the  comic  singer  who  created  the  parts  of  the  Admiral 
and  Bunthorne,  in  "  Pinafore  "  and  "  Patience  "  ;  the  ama- 
teurs being  ably  represented  by  the  hostess  herself  (who  con- 
tributed two  songs  in  her  own  perfect  style),  Lord  William 
Compton,  Mr.  Percy  Blandford,  and  others.  Among  the 
guests  were  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Dudley,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Jerome,  Millais  the 
artist,  "  Sir  "  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  his  partner,  Gilbert,  and 
lastly,  though  by  no  means  leastly,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  himself  is  considerably  above  the  average  as  an 
amateur  violinist,  and  he  frequently  assumes  the  conductor's 
baton  at  charity  concerts,  often  on  other  occasions  taking 
his  seat  among  the  first  violins  of  the  orchestra. 
.  Nor  is  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the  only  musical  member 
of  the  royal  family.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  an  accom- 
plished and  refined  pianiste,  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
has  such  a  deep  knowledge  of  music  that  at  the  opera  she 
often  follows  with  a  leader's  full  score ;  Princess  Louise  is  a 
proficient  performer  on  the  guitar,  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
(Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge)  possesses  a  contralto  voice 
of  much  beauty,  which  she  uses  with  great  feeling  and  judg- 
ment. The  Prince  of  Wales  contents  himself  in  drawing 
dulcet  tones  from  the  strings  of  the  homely  banjo. 

There  are  also  many  amateurs  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  were  loss  of  fortune  to  compel  them  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood,  could  go  upon  the  operatic  or  concert 
stage,  and  quickly  throw  into  the  shade  many  of  the  boasted 
professional  lights  who  imagine  themselves  unapproachable. 
The  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  the  Queen's  new  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  is  a  fine  pianiste,  as  indeed  are  each  of  the  other 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Countess  of 
Normanton,  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Lady  Rosamond  Fel- 
lows, and  Lady  Burrell,  are  all  exceptional  pianistes.  Lady 
Adela  Larking  and  Lady  Florence  Wilbraham  are  splendid 
violinists,  having  played  in  the  ladies'  orchestra  at  the  Staf- 
ford House  concert  last  summer.  Miss  Margaret  Baring 
and  Miss  Constance  Hamilton  are  also  fine  performers  on 
the  violin.  Lady  George  Neville  (the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny's daughter-in-law)  is  a  violinist  of  rare  excellence. 
All  of  Lord  Abergavenny's  children,  both  male  and  female, 
are,  for  the  matter  of  that,  possessed  of  great  musical  talent, 
and  they  all  play  on  some  instrument,  or  sing  well. 

Lord  Chelmford's  brother,  the  Honorable  E.  Thesiger, 
plays  the  violin,  as  does  also  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  who  is  so 
fond  of  the  king  of  instruments  that  he  takes  his  violin  with 
him  when  he  travels,  and  should  his  journey  be  a  trip  to 
New  York,  which  he  often  makes,  the  passengers  of  the 
Cunard  steamer  he  may  chance  to  sail  in  may  count  on  many 
musical  afternoons  in  the  saloon,  should  the  passage  be  a 
sufficiently  stormy  one  to  keep  his  lordship  from  passing  his 
time  on  deck.  Rubenstein's  ,"  Melody  in  F  "  is  one  of  his 
especial  favorites,  as  doubtless  many  Americans  who  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  him  very  well  know.  Miss  Maud 
Hamilton  plays  the  violoncello  with  remarkable  taste  and 
power,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Curzon  is  a  skillful  performer  on 
that  most  difficult  instrument  for  a  lady— the  double  bass. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Hudson  is  an  accomplished  violinist,  and 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Scott's  delightful  manner  of  rendering 
on  the  violoncello  some  of  the  most  difficult  classical  com- 
positions of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  might  be  copied 
with  advantage  by  many  inferior  players  who  are  classed  as 
professionals.  The  finest  amateur  cornet  player  is  Colonel 
^-mdsey,  of  the  Guards,  while  the  first  place  as  an  amateur 


performer  on  the  flute  of  right   belongs   to  Mr.    Graham 
Brown.     So  much  for  instrumentalists. 

As  for  vocalists,  at  the  head  of  them  stands  Lady  Agneta 
Montagu,  Lord  Hardwicke's  daughter,  whose  magnificent 
voice,  perfect  style,  taste,  expression,  and  execution  in  sing- 
ing rank  her  with  the  best  professionals.  Lady  Agneta 
Montagu,  indeed,  sings  more  like  a  professional  than  an 
amateur,  her  splendid  and  perfectly  trained  voice  being  per- 
haps second  alone  to  Trebelli's,  and  far  superior  to  nine- 
tenihs  of  the  contraltos  whose  names  are  well  known  to  opera 
goers  of  Europe  and  America.  Lady  Sherburne  has  an  ex- 
quisite mezzo-soprano  of  great  sweetness  and  power,  and  her 
singing  has  long  been  among  the  most  delightful  to  be  heard 
in  London  amateur  circles.  Unfortunately  for  her  ladyship, 
her  husband  never  possessed  either  an  ear  or  a  taste  for 
music,  and  it  is  related  that  he  has  frequently,  when  hearing 
her  voice  at  a  musical  party,  taken  from  his  pocket  a  tin- 
whistle,  with  which  he  always  went  provided,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  blow  till  she  stopped.  The  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  whose  son  has  lately  been  visiting  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Countess  of  Northesk,  the  Countess  of  Ilchester, 
Viscountess  Donne,  Lady  Clarendon,  and  Lady  Gwendolin 
Chaplin,  all  are  talented  musicians,  among  hundreds  of 
others. 

Among  gentlemen,  the  most  noted  amateurs  are  Lord  Will- 
iam Compton  ;  Mr.  Marzials  ;  Mr.  Colnagbi,  who  has  a  rich 
and  powerful  tenor  which  recalls  the  silvery  tones  of  Mario  ; 
Captain  Barrington  Foote ;  the  Honorable  Spencer  Lyttle- 
ton,  whose  deep  bass  voice  reminds  one  of  what  old  stagers 
tell  of  Lablache ;  and  Mr.  Percy  Blandford,  than  whom  no 
amateur  singer  is  this  season  attracting  more  attention  with 
his  excellent  tenor  voice  and  admirable  singing;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart  of  the  Life  Guards  is  another  fine  tenor;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the  husband  of  the  fa- 
mous photographed  beauty,  though  an  oldish  man  now,  his 
tenor  voice  is  pure  and  fresh,  and  it  is  said  (1  have  never 
heard  him  try)  that  he  can  do  the  upper  C  without  effort. 

At  Covent-Garden  the  Italian  opera  has  been  going  on  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  as  yet  only  Pauline  Lucca  and  Sembrich 
have  appeared  in  the  leading  roles.  Patti,  as  usual,  is  keep- 
ing herself  as  a  sort  of  bonne  bouche  when  counter  attractions 
multiply  with  the  season's  growth  ;  for  Patti  will  draw  when 
all  the  others  combined,  and  including  Nilsson,  too,  would 
fail.  Led  in  their  opinions  and  judgment  by  cunningly  de- 
vised managerial  puffs,  people  abroad  have  seemingly  grown 
to  look  on  Patti  and  Nilsson  as  artistically  equal  in  Euro- 
pean estimation.  Whatever  opinions  may  rule  elsewhere,  I 
assert  that  in  London,  Patti,  as  compared  with  Nilsson,  al- 
ways has  occupied,  now  holds,  and  will  continue  to  retain, 
the  first  place.  The  time  was  when  Nilsson  was  a  greater 
favorite  than  she  is  now.  It  was  when  both  off  and  on  the 
stage  she  had  the  unaffected  manners  of  the  simple  Swedish 
peasant.  But  now  she  is  quite  spoiled.  When  singing, 
be  it  in  concert  or  opera,  she  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  ar- 
range with  a  backward  kick  or  a  stroke  of  her  hand  the 
folds  of  her  draperies,  or  to  cast  a  downward  glance  at  the  ef- 
fective disposition  of  her  bouquet  de  corsage.  Off  the  stage, 
to  people  who  are  weak  and  silly  enough  to  put  up  with°it, 
she  gives  herself  the  airs  of  a  grand  duchess,  while  to  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  she  is  servile  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
most  toadying  English  person.  After  witnessing  her  gracious 
condescension  in  speaking  with  a  plain  Mr.,  you  should  just 
see  her  talking  to  a  prince  or  a  duke,  and  you  would  see 
what  I  mean. 

The  peculiar  style  of  Patli's  private  life  has  closed  many 
a  door  in  high  quarters  against  her  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  open  to  receive  her.  At  the  same  time,  people 
out  of  England  should  not  think,  as  I  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose they  do,  that  either  Patti  or  Nilsson  do  or.could  go  into 
the  highest  society  in  London.  The  Princess  Louise  could 
have  Nilsson  to  dine  with  her  when  traveling  in  America, 
but  to  make  her  a  guest  at  a  swell  dinner  party  in  London 
would  be  deeply  resented  by  the  people  asked  to  meet  her. 
Professional  singers  of  whatsoever  grade,  no  matter  how  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  may  send  for  them  and  con- 
gratulate them  during  an  entr'acte  at  the  opera,  or  converse 
with  them  after  their  performance  at  a  State  concert  at  Buck- 
ham  Palace,  can  not  be  presented  at  court,  and,  despite 
the  airs  and  graces  they  may  display  before  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring audiences,  do  not  go  into  the  best  society. 

At  the  last  drawing-room,  which  was  held  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  for  the  Queen,  the  state  of  whose  health  forbade 
her  holding  it  in  person,  an  unprecedented  number  of  Ameri- 
cans were  presented.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Jerome  and  Miss  Jerome,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan,  and  Miss 
Morgan,  all  of  New  York,  were  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowell.  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps  was  vouched  for  by  the  Count- 
ess of  Roseberry.  I  am  constantly  reading  in  American  pa- 
pers articles,  both  short  and  long,  about  Miss  Chamberlaine, 
the  majority  of  which,  when  read  in  the  circles  on  this  side 
into  which  Miss  Chamberlaine  and  her  mamma  are  said  to 
go,  are  the  most  utter  rubbish.  Miss  Chamberlaine  is,  of 
course,  a  pretty  girl.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  if  you 
only  take  her  face  and  leave  out  her  figure.  But  there  are 
just  as  pretty  girls  in  England  every  bit,  and  with  good  fig- 
ures into  the  bargain,  though  they  haven't  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  admiration  to  give  their  beauty  the  broadcast  no- 
toriety Miss  Chamberlaine  seems  to  have  achieved.  And 
the  reason  they  haven't  is  because  they  have  not  wanted  it. 
Many  people  will  say,  "  Oh,  that's  all  sour  grapes  !  "  But  it 
isn't. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  properly  brought-up  girl, 
born  of  gentle  or  noble  parents  in  England,  would  for  a  mo- 
ment be  allowed  by  her  father  or  mother  to  receive  or  ac- 
cept the  attentions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  he  has  bestowed 
them  on  Miss  Chamberlaine.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
high-minded  girl,  without  the  interposition  of  parents,  would 
seek  or  permit  the  attentions  of  any  married  man,  and  of  all 
men,  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  royal  highness  has 
tried  the  Chamberlaine  game  with  English  girls,  whose  posi- 
tion in  England  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Miss  Chamberlaine 
in  her  own  country— and  that  is  how  all  foreigners  should  be 
judged— girls  of  the  highest  rank;  but  he  soon  found  out, 
Prince  and  all  though  he  was,  that  their  people  wouldn't  tol- 
erate it  for  an  instant.  So,  until  Miss  Chamberlaine  came 
over,  he  has  had  to  content  himself  with  husband-willing 
married  women,  such  as  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
West-  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  17, 1883. 


AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 


Another  Englishman  Describes  the  Wonderful  Things  he  Saw  Here. 


R.  L.  Stevenson  (author  of  "  The  New  Arabian  Nights") 
under  the  heading  of  "A  Modern  Cosmopolis,"  in  the  Mag- 
azine 0/ Art  for  June,  gives  many  points  which  may  awaken 
San  Franciscans  to  a  realization  of  the  wonders  which  sur- 
round  them  :    "  San    Francisco,"  he   observes,  "  is  a  city 
beleaguered  with  alarms.     The  lower  parts,  along  the  bay 
side,  sit  on  piles  ;  old  wrecks  decaying,  fish  dwelling  un- 
sunned, beneath  the  populous  houses,  and  a  trifling  subsi- 
dence might  drown  the  business  quarters  in  an  hour.    Earth- 
quakes are  not  only  common,  they  are  sometimes  threatening 
in  their  violence  ;  the  fear  of  them  grows  yearly  on  a  resi- 
dent ;  he  begins  with  indifference,  ends  in  sheer  panic  ;  and 
no  one  feels  safe  in  any  but  a  wooden  house.     Hence  it 
comes  that,  in  that  rainless  clime,  the  whole  city  is  built  of 
timber — a  wood-yard  of  unusual  extent  and  complication  j 
that  fires  spring  up  readily,  and,  served  by  the  unwearying 
trade-wind,  swiftly  spread  ;  that  all  over  the  city  there  are 
fire-signal  boxes  ;  that  the  sound  of  the  bell,  telling  the  num- 
ber of  the  threatened  ward,  is  soon  familiar  to  the  ear  ;  and 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  art  of  the  fireman  car- 
ried to  so  nice  a  point.     The  shops  along  the  street  are  like 
the  consulates  of  different  nations.     The  passers-by  vary  in 
feature  like  the  slides  of  a  magic-lantern.     There  goes  the 
Mexican,  unmistakable  ;  there  the  blue-clad  Chinaman  with 
his  white  slippers  ;  there  the  soft-spoken,  brown  Kanaka,  or 
perhaps  a  waif  from  far-away  Malaya.     You  hear  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  indifferently.     You 
taste  the  food  of  all  nations  in  the  various  restaurants  ;  pass- 
ing from  a  French  prix  fixe,  where  every  one  is  French,  to 
a  roaring  German  ordinary,  where  every  one  is   German, 
ending,  perhaps,  in  a  cool  and  silent  Chinese  tea-house.     The 
Germans  have  a  German  theatre  and  innumerable  beer-gar- 
dens.    The  French   Fall  of  the  Bastile  is  celebrated  with 
squibs,  and  banners,  and  marching  patriots,  as  noisily  as  the 
American  Fourth  of  July.     The  Italians  have  their  dear,  do- 
mestic quarter,  with  Italian  caricatures  in  the  windows,  Chi- 
anti  and  polenta  in  the  taverns.     The  Chinese  are  settled  as 
in  China.     The  goods  they  offer  for  sale  are  as  foreign  as 
the  lettering  on  the  sign-board  of  the  shop  ;  dried  fish  from 
the  China  seas,  and  pale  cakes  and  sweetmeats — the  like, 
perhaps,  once  eaten  by   Badroulbadour.     Of  all  romantic 
places  for  a  boy  to  loiter  in,  that  Chinese  quarter  is  the  most 
romantic.     There,  on  a  half-holiday,  three  doors  from  home, 
he  may  visit  an  actual  foreign  land,  foreign  in  people,  Ian- 
gnage,  things,  and  customs.     The  very  barber  of  the  '  Ara- 
bian Nights'  shall  be  at  work  before  him,  shaving  heads; 
he  shall  see  Aladdin  playing  on  the  streets  ;  who  knows,  but 
among  those  nameless  vegetables,  the  fruit  of  the  nose-tree 
itself  may  be  exposed  for  sale  ?    And  the  interest  is  height- 
ened with  a  chill  of  horror.     Below,  you  hear,  the  cellars  are 
alive  with  mystery  ;  opium-dens,  where  the  smokers  lie  one 
above  another,  shelf  upon  shelf,  close-packed,  and  groveling 
in  deadly  stupor  ;  the  seats  of  unknown  vices  and  cruelties, 
the  prisons  of  unacknowledged  slaves  andthe  lazarettos  of  dis- 
ease.    With  all  this  mass  of  nationalities,  crime  is  common. 
Amid  such  a  competition  of  respectabilities,  the  moral  sense 
is  confused  ;  in  this  camp  of  gold-seekers,  speech  is  loud 
and  the  hand  ready.     There  are  rough  quarters,  where  it  is 
dangerous  0'  nights  ;  cellars  of  public  entertainment,  which 
the   wary   pleasure-seeker    chooses   to   avoid.       Concealed 
weapons  are  unlawful,  but  the  law  is  continually  broken. 
One  editor  was  shot  dead  while  I  was  there;  another  walked 
the  streets  accompanied  by  a  bravo — his  guardian  angel.     I 
have  been  quietly  eating  a  dish  of  oysters  in  a  restaurant, 
where,  not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left,  shots  were 
exchanged  and  took  effect ;  and  one  night,  about  ten  o'clock, 
I  saw  a  man  standing  watchfully  at  a  street  corner  with  a 
long  Smith-and- Wesson  glitering  in  his  hand  behind  his 
back.     Somebody  had  done  something  he  should  not,  and 
was  being  looked  for  with  a  vengeance.     It  is  odd,  too,  that 
the  seat  of  the  last  vigilance  committee  I  know  of — a  medi- 
aeval  Ve/imgeric/it— was  none  other  than  the  Palace  Hotel, 
the  world's  greatest  caravanserai,  served  by  lifts  and  lit  with 
electricity  ;  where,  in  the  great  glazed  courts,  a  band  nightly 
discourses  music  from  a  grove  of  palms.     The  streets  lie 
straight  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  straight  across  at  right 
angles,  these  in  sun,  those  in  shadow,  a  trenchant  pattern  of 
gloom  and  glare  ;  and  what  with  the  crisp  illumination,  the 
sea  air  singing  in  your  ears,  the  chill  and  glitter,  the  chang- 
g  aspects  both  of  things  and  people,  the  fresh  sights  at 
every  corner  of  your  walk — sights  of  the  bay,  of  Tamalpais, 
of  steep,  descending  streets,  of  the  outspread  city — whiffs  of 
alien  speech,  sailors  singing  on  ship-board,  Chinese  coolies 
toiling  on  the  shore,  crowds  brawling  all  day  in  the  street  be- 
fore the  Stock  Exchange — one  brief  impression  follows  and 
obliterates  another. 

"The  Chinese  district  is  the  most  famous ;  but  it  is  far  from 
the  only  truffle  in  the  pie.  There  is  many  another  dingy 
corner,  many  a  young  antiquity,  many  a  terrain  vague  with 
that  stamp  of  quaintness  that  the  city  lover  seeks  and  dwells 
on  ;  and  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  its  streets,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  makes  San  Francisco  a  place  apart.  The  same 
street  in  its  career  visits  and  unites  so  many  different  classes 
of  society,  here  echoing  with  drays,  there  lying  decorously 
silent  between  the  mansions  of  bonanza  millionaires,  to 
founder  at  last  among  the  drifting  sands  beside  Lone  Mount- 
ain Cemetery,  or  die  out  among  the  sheds  and  lumber  of  the 
north.  Nob  Hill  comes,  of  right,  in  the  place  of  honor  ;  but 
the  two  other  hills  of  San  Francisco  are  more  entertaining 
to  explore.  On  both  there  is  a  world  of  old  wooden  houses 
snoozing  together  all  forgotten.  Some  are  of  the  quaintest 
design,  others  only  romantic  by  neglect  and  age.  Some  have 
been  almost  undermined  by  new  thoroughfares,  and  sit  high 
up  on  the  margin  of  the  sandy  cutting,  only  to  be  reached 
by  stairs.  Some  are  curiously  painted,  and  I  have  seen  one 
at  least  with  ancient  carvings  paneled  in  its  wall.  Surely 
they  are  not  of  Californian  building,  but  far  voyagers  from 
round  the  stormy  Horn,  like  those  who  sent  for  and  dwelt 
m  them.  Telegraph  Hill  and  Rincon  Hill,  these  are  the  two 
dozing  quarters  that  I  recommend  to  the  city  dilettante. 
There  stand  these  forgotten  houses,  enjoying  the  unbroken 
sun  and  quiet.  There,  if  there  were  such  an  author,  would 
the  San  Francisco  Fortune?  de  Boisgobey  pitch  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  mystery.     But  the  first  is  the  quainter  of  the  two." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


il 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Her  Lover's  Promise. 

"The  doughnuts  are  gone." 

A  look  of  ghastly  horror  that  made  the  pretty  dim- 
pled cheeks  of  Rosalie  McCloskey  take  on  an  ashen 
hue  of  blank  despair  passed  quickly  over  the  girl's 
face  as  her  sister,  who  stood  with  one  voluptuous  foot 
swinging  in  a  dreamy,  sensuous  fashion  over  the  Iront 
yard,  while  the  other  rested  on  the  doorstep,  spoke 
the  fateful  sentence  with  which  this  chapter  opens. 
Up  from  the  meadows,  where  the  chestnut  mare  with 
a  splint  on  her  off  fore-leg  that  Lord  Dacres  had 
traded  for  last  spring  was  nibbling  the  tender  blades 
of  grass,  there  came  the  scent  of  the  violets  and  dai- 
sies that  were  just  peeping  from  the  ground,  and  away 
to  the  westward  were  floating  great  masses  of  fleecy- 
white  clouds,  whose  edges  were  made  radnnt  by 
great  shalts  of  golden  light  that  streamed  up  from  be- 
low the  horizon,  as  if  in  benediction  upon  the  dying 
day.  The  crickets,  those  faithful  harbingers  of  night, 
were  beginning  to  crick  a  little  in  spots,  and  the  lowing 
kine  were  lying  down  on  the  sidewalk  so  that  people 
who  wished  to  fall  over  them  would  have  no  unneces- 
sary trouble  in  doin£  so.  And  while  the  swallows 
that  were  flying  in  little  circles  around  the  eaves  of 
Brierton  Villa  twittered  away  in  a  sleepy  fashion, 
there  came  floating  up  on  the  twilight  air  the  deep, 
solemn  tones  of  the  village  church-bell,  telling  to  the 
little  world  of  souls  within  the  precincts  of  its  voice 
that  the  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Perkinsville 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  about  to  begin. 

And  then,  as  Rosalie's  eyes  were  becoming  dim 
with  tears  of  longing  and  sorrow,  she  saw  approach- 
ing her  th^  form  of  the  man  she  loved  so  well,  and  in 
an  instant  she  was  by  his  side,  her  pure,  young  lace 
radiant  wifh  smiles,  and  her  Sunday  bustle  on. 

"Oh,  Regy  I  "  she  evcUimed,  in  her  impulsive,  if- 
you-haven't-gol-any-cammels-give-me-some-marsh- 
mallow-drops  way,  "  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not 
come." 

"  And  were  you  anxious  to  see  me,  my  darling?" 
he  asks,  seating  himself  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  coyly 
poising  one  knee  so  that  the  heiress  may  perch 
upon  it. 

"You  know  I  was,  sweetheart."  replies  the  girl, 
looking  down  coyly  and  noticing  how  the  sun-glints 
fell  with  a  hectic  flu  h  on  his  rococo  pants.  "You 
know  that  when  you  are  not  with  me,  when  I  can  not 
feel  the  pressure  ol  your  cheek  upon  mine,  and  qu^ff 
the  nectar  of  your  iwo-drinks-for-a-quarter  breath, 
every  hour  of  my  life  goes  by  with  le.tden  feet,  every 
moment  seems  an  age."  And  placing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  she  draws  him  to  her  in  a  passion- 
ately collar- breaking  fashion. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  my  precious  one," 
George  W.  Simpson  says,  presently. 

"Shall  you  be  gone  long?"  the  girl  asks,  in 
hoarse,  agonized  tones. 

"About  a  week,"  he  replies,  and  then,  seeing  that 
Rosalie  has  fallen  almost  fainting  into  his  arms,  he 
kisses  her  tenderly  back  of  the  left  ear,  and  says 
hurriedly,  "but  I  have  left  orders  at  the  candy  store 
that  you  are  to  have  whatever  you  want  during  my 
absence." 

There  are  no  tears  on  Rosalie's  cheek  now,  but  her 
face  is  pale  as  the  moonlight  that  is  stealing  through 
the  leafy  bower  above  them,  and  on  it  a  new,  deep 
meaning  that  George  had  never  seen  there  betore — a 
gentle  light,  as  kind  as  death,  as  solt  as  holy  love. 

Alarmed  by  the  expression  of  her  features  he  bends 
over  her.  "Tell  me,  darling,"  he  says,  "  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answers. 

"What  is  it?" 

' '  You  can  give  me  a  promise,  a  promise  that  you 
will  not  break." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  says,  in  anxious,  haggard 
tones,   "  that  I  may  prove  to  you  my  love." 

"  When  does  your  train  leave?" 

"At  nine  o'clock." 

"Promise  me,"  she  says,  looking  into  his  eyes  with 
a  wild,  passionate  yearning,  "  that  you  will  not  get 
left." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Spoopendyke  Buys  a  Printing  Press. 

Spoopendyke  came  home  one  night  bringing  a 
small  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"  It's  a  printing  press,  on  which  I  expect  to  do  all 
my  own  printing  hereafter,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  but  isn't  that  lovely?  "  fluttered  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, rushing  to  her  husband's  side ;  "and  can't  we- 
do  the  loveliest  things  with  it  ?  Is  it  the  kind  that 
the  Herald,  and  Sun,  and  all  those  papers  are  print- 
ed with?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,"  growled  her  hus- 
band ;  "  you've  hit  it  exactly.  This  is  the  very  kind. 
I  got  Mr.  Bennett  to  kindly  try  it  on,  so  as  to  get  it 
the  same  size  as  the  Herald  is  printed  on." 

"And  will  you  print  papers  with  yours,  like  Mr. 
Bennett  and  the  other  editors?"  continued  Mrs. 
Spoopendvke,  timidly. 

"Oh,  but  won't  I  though!"  yelled  her  husband. 
"It  needed  a  dodgasted  female  to  think  of  that. 
You've  struck  the  proper  plan.  Think  you  can  print 
a  fifty  by  sixty  show-bill  with  a  three  by  four  press? 
Well,  I  tell  ye  that  ye  can't.  Can  you  get  it  into 
your  measly  head  that  this  is  a  card  press,  and  can 
only  print  a  card  three  inches  by  four  inches?  " 

"Oh,  it's  a  card  press,  is  it?"  ventured  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke;  "  then  we  can  print  those  beautiful 
Christmas  cards  on  it,  can't  we?" 

"  Now  you've  got  it,"  yelled  her  husband.  "  That's 
the  idea.  It  prints  in  thirty-five  different  colors  at 
one  impression,  and  any  design,  from  the  picture  of 
an  old  crank  with  a  seal-skin  overcoat,  loafing  around 
somebody's  chimney  with  a  game-bag  full  of  jump- 
ing-jack.%  to  the  New  Year,  1883,  represented  by'a 
hump-back  baby  dressed  in  a  broad  grin,  w'th  a  aap- 
kin  tied  around  his  waist,  driving  out  the  old  year, 
dressed  as  an  old  tramp,  with  a  mowing-machine  and 
a  gallon  jug  of  whisky  under  his  arm.  That's  the 
idea,  exactly.  Think  you  can  print  cbromos  and 
lithographs  on  it,  don't  you?  Well,  you  can't  You 
can  only  print  one  color,  and  that  is  black.  Think 
you  can  grasp  it  now?" 

"  Well,  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "I  suppose  you 
can  print  visiting-cards  on  it?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  I  can,"  said  her  hus- 
band, in  a  softer  tone,  and  he  grew  in  a  much  better 
humor  as  he  proceeded  to  show  his  wife  the  press, 
and  exhibit  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  type  and 
the  press. 

At  last  he  got  his  worthy  helpmeet's  name  set  up 
in  type,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  chase  on  the  press 
with  a  grand  flourish.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  had 
forgotten  to  key  it  up,  and  at  a  touch  the  whole  busi- 
ness went  into  pi,  and  at  thenext  fell  in  a  confused 
mass  all  over  the  carpet. 

"  Why,  what  makes  it  do  that?  "  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, laughing. 


' '  What  makes  it  do  what,  Mrs.  S.  ?  "  answered  her 
husband,  as  he  hit  his  head  on  a  corner  of  a  table  in 
a  mad  dive  after  the  type.  ' '  What  d'ye  s'pose  makes 
it  do  it  I  What  makes  anything  do  anything?  If  I 
had  your  talent  for  asking  idiotic  questions  I'd  get  a 
glass  of  beer  and  a  three-inch  paper  collar,  and  hire 
out  as  a  prosecuting  attorney." 

By  this  time  the  worthy  gentleman  had  got  the 
name  set  up  and  securely  fastened,  and  was  printing 
with  great  gusto  ;  but  he  had,  unfortunately,  set  the 
type  in  the  wrong  order,  and  the  first  eight  perfumed 
visiting-cards  came  out  like  the  following  : 

.ekydnepoopS  .srM 

When  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  saw  it,  she  set  up  a  little 
scream.  "Oh,  isn't  that  funny,  though?  Whatmakes 
it  wrong  side  up?  " 

"Funny!"  howled  her  husband,  with  horrid  de- 
rision, as  he  grasped  the  situation.  "  It's  a  perfect 
thunderbolt  of  fun.  It's  the  most  deliciously  humor- 
ous thing  of  the  century.  All  you  need  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  liver  pills  on  the  cover,  and  a  joke  about 
a  goat  on  the  first  page,  to  be  a  comic  almanac. 
With  your  appreciation  of  humor,  all  you  need  is  a 
broad  grin  and  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sto- 
len diamonds,  to  be  the  leading  comedienne  of  the 
American  boards.  Can't  you  see  the  measly  type's 
turned  wrong  ?  They  have  only  got  to  be  turned 
around  the  other  way." 

After  half  an  hour  of  diligent  labor,  the  types  were 
again  in  position,  securely  keyed  up,  and  put  on  the 
pre-^s. 

When  the  final  arrangements  were  completed,  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  turned  round  to  wink  at  the  baby,  and 
incautiously  left  his  thumb  over  the  edge  of  the  press. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  in  her 
anxiety  to  show  her  husband  how  well  she  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  press,  brought  the  lever 
down,  and  the  press  closed  on  that  gentleman's 
thumb,  making  him  jump  four  feet,  and  utter  an  ex- 
clamation that  would  have  made  the  second  lieuten- 
ant of  a  company  of  pirates  blu=h.  "  Dod  gast  the 
measly  printingl  press,"  he  shrieked,  as  he  smashed 
the  base  burner  with  it,  and  then  he  threw  it  in  the 
alley.  "  Haven't  you  got  any  sense  scarcely?  Why 
didn't  yor  go  on  with  the  entertainment  ?  The  measly 
thing  only  got  as  far  as  the  bone.  Why  don't  you 
finish  the  chapter?"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  danced 
up  stairs,  five  at  a  time,  with  a  parting  injunction  to 
his  wife  to  hire  out  for  a  slaughter-house. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  picked  up 
the  baby,  and  put  a  pitcher  of  water  where  her  hus- 
band would  be  sure  to  fall  over  it  when  he  went  down 
stairs  in  the  morning,  "if  we  have  so  much  trouble 
in  printing  one  word,  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Bennett  gets 
along  with  a  whole  newspaper  to  print." — Brooklyn 
Ea&le. 

A  Blighted  Life. 

"  Pass  the  butter." 

Out  beneath  the  star-gemmed  sky,  and  under  the 
sturdy  old  oaks  that  had  bid  defiance  to  the  storms  of 
centuries,  Girofle  Mahaffy  and  George  W.  Simpson 
were  sitting  that  beautiful  June  night,  the  balmy 
breath  of  the  evening  that  was  being  wafted  in  sigh- 
ing kisses  from  the  everglades  of  Florida  made  vocal 
by  the  chirp  of  the  cricket,  and  the  low,  mellow  note 
of  the  dissipated  tom-cat,  as  he  wandered  listlessly 
around  the  backyard,  now  and  then  dodging  in  a 
nonchalant,  languid  fashion  the  latest  boot-jack  as  it 
came  hurtling  through  the  air  with  cruel  force,  or 
stopping  beneath  a  window  to  see  if  his  howl  was 
still  within  reach.  Up  from  the  westward  came  the 
sound  of  the  sea  as  its  silvered  foam  plashed  in  rhyth- 
mic cadence  on  the  white  sands  of  the  beach,  and 
through  the  masses  of  foliage  that  encircled  Brierton 
Vilia  could  be  seen,  ever  and  anon,  especially  anon, 
the  fitful  flicker  of  the  ice-cream  lairs  that  flecked  the 
horizon  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  night  for  a  poet's 
pen,  a  painter's  brush,  or  a  large  schooner  of  weiss 
beer,  and  as  Girofle  sat  there  in  the  gloaming  her 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  days  of  a  year  agone, 
when  every  moment  of  her  life  was  brimming  over 
with  joy,  and  every  day  seemed  a  rose-tinted  dream 
from  which  one  would  never  care  to  waken. 

And  now  all  was  changed.  Standing  on  the  verge 
of  womanhood  and  watching  with  wistful  eyes  for  the 
mists  of  futurity  to  rise,  hei  life  should  have  been  a 
happy  one  as  Hope  called  to  her  with  jocund  voice 
and  Youth  laughed  back  response.  But  instead  of 
this  the  darksome  shadows  of  doubt  and  fear  fell  ever 
on  the  pure,  young  face,  and  in  the  sweet  brown  eyes 
there  was  a  wistful,  yearning,  heaven-knows- 1 -wish- 
my-shoes-were- two-sizes-larger  look  that  was  pitiful 
in  its  sad  beauty. 

"You  can  not  love  me,  George,"  she  says  at  last, 
"  or  you  would  not  leave  me  in  this  manner — go  away 
for  two  whole  days,  when  you  know  that  my  heart 
will  be  breaking  lor  you,  and  that  every  moment  of 
your  absence  will  be  to  me  an  age  of  torture  and 
doubt" — and  coming  to  his  side  she  places  her  arms 
about  his  neck  in  ashy,  hesitating,  don't-know-wheth- 
er-I-am-afoot-or-horseback  fashion,  that  tells  its  own 
sweet  story  of  a  love  that  will  never  fade  or  falter  as 
long  as  the  collateral  securities  hold  out. 

And  so  they  stand  there,  the  moments  passing  by 
unheeded,  the  girl  nestling  in  his  arms  secure  in  the 
deep  trustfulness  of  an  overpowering  pa=sion,  while 
the  man,  smoothing  her  fair  forehead  gently,  bends 
over  her  now  and  then  to  kiss  the  rosy  lips  that  are 
upturned  to  his,  and  then  wonders  in  a  dreamy,  idyl- 
lic, North-side  fashion  who  the  last  man  that  held  a 
similar  situation  on  Girorle's  staff"  might  have  been. 
Suddenly  the  girl  breaks  the  silence — she  had  broken 
the  man  on  the  last  matinee  day.  "And  you  must 
really  go?"  she  says  ;  "really  and  truly?" 

"Yes,"  he  answers,  "when  Duty  calls  we  must 
obey,  and  I  have  seldom  known  Duty  to  call  on  the 
poorest  hand." 

"  ButI  can  not  let  you  go,"  she  says,  passionately. 
"It  is  cruel  to  test  my  love  so  sorely  "—and,  break- 
ing down  in  a  storm  of  sobs,  she  clings  to  him  more 
closely  than  ever.  And  then,  just  as  he  fears  for  her 
reason,  so  terrible  does  the  blow  seem,  the  sobs  that 
are  making  the  lithe  form  quiver  with  anguish  cease, 
and  Girofle  looks  up  to  him  with  v.  happy  smile  upon 
her  face.  "  I  will  be  brave,"  she  says,  "but  you 
must  make  me  one  promise,  a  holy,  sacred  promise, 
that  even  death  itself  may  not  absolve  you  from." 

"  I  will  do  it  gladly,  my  precious  one,"  he  mur- 
murs.    "  What  is  the  promise  ?  " 

"You  must  promise,"she  says,"  to  lend  me  your 
razor. " 

"Why,  of  course  I  will,  sweetheart,"  he  replies, 
gayly.  "I  promise  you  that  cheerfully."  But  why 
do  you  make  such  a  strange  request  ?  " 

"  Because, "  she  says,  in  those  low,  mellow  tones 
that  would  lure  a  man  through  Infemo  or  to  Harvard 
Junction,  "I  have  a  large,  throbbing  bunion." — 
Chicago  Tribune, 


INTAGLIOS. 

A  Glance  Backward. 

1  Dead, "  did  you  say  ?     I  had  not  heard — 
Your  turn  to  deal.     I  knew  her  well 
Beiore  her  marriage,  when  she  drew 
Hearts  after  her,  as  ladies  do 
In  whom  we  see  divinely  blent 
Beauty  and  grace  to  ravishment, 
That  holds  the  soul  as  in  a  spell. 
She  had  such  dainty  ways,  and  when — 
Hearts  trumps?    I  pass— and  when  her  eyes 
Met  yours,  you  felt  no  longer  wise, 
But  stupid,  and  ashamed,  and  mean, 
So  spiritual  and  serene. 
So  full  of  gentle  dignity 
And  lily  loveliness  was  she 
In  her  pure  life's  sufficiencies. 
1  mind  me  how,  one  autumn  day, 
]ust  when  the  leaves  were  turning  red, 
I  met  her  near  the  bridge  where  drones 
The  brook  along  its  path  of  stones  ; 
And  shadows  in  the  willows  high 
Slide  through  the  leafy  canopy 
And  o'er  the  sylvan  way  are  shed. 
She  bore  a  pitcher,  old  and  quaint, 
And,  dimpling  to  the  colored  rim, 
The  water  sparkled  in  the  sun  ; 
When,  passing  in  her  girlish  fun, 
She  laughed  a  happy  laugh  and  free, 
And  bade  me  drink  to  memory, 
Her  eyes  with  mockery  abrim. 

'I  drained,"  you  say,  "  the  Circe's  cup?" 
Not  I ;  nor  do  I  care  to  hear 
The  taunting  jest,  while — how  this  smoke 
Weakens  the  sight,  and  makes  one  choke 
And  sicken  -Air  ! — ah  !  that  will  do  ; 
I'm  better.     Oit  upon  my  view 
Rises  that  scene  in  outline  clear. 
And  through  my  mind  there  sounds  the  rill 
Flooding  with  ripples  gold  and  brown 
The  slimy  dam,  where,  in  his  blue 
And  burnished  coat  forever  new, 
The  dragon  fly,  a  monitor. 
Cuts  the  sun-current  with  a  whir, 
Beating  his  fierce  wings  up  and  down. 
And  while  the  willows,  with  their  prone, 
Thick  branches  sing  a  low  refrain, 
I  see  a  Rachel,  young  and  sweet, 
Spilling  a  nectar  at  my  feet — 
A  holy  water — which,  to-day, 
Could  wash  my  dirkest  sin  away, 
Were  I  to  feel  its  touch  again. 
She  tossed  her  curls,  and,  with  a  nod, 
Tripped  lightly  past  the  shallow  pool ; 
And  I — I  went  my  course  ;  you  know 
'Twas  nearly  thirty  years  ago — 
I've  lost  a  point— and  now  she  lies 
Beside  her  child,  where  foreign  skies — 

"  I  loved  her?"     I?    Don't  be  a  fool  ! 

— Mary  E,  Blanchard. 


To  a  Slipper. 

When  my  great-great-great-grandmamma 

Was  but  a  maid  of  sweet  sixteen, 
This  slipper,  faded  now  and  frayed, 

Was  hers  in  pride  of  satin  sheen. 
'T  hath  danced  in  stately  minuet, 

And  as  it  twinkled  in  and  out 
Beneath  her  brocade  petticoat 

'T  hath  tortured  many  a  heart,  no  doubt. 
It  hath  a  small,  unsteady  heel, 

And  such  a  curious,  pointed  toe, 
That  with  a  strangely  mincing  tread 

Must  she  have  been  constrained  to  go. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  her  powdered  hair 

And  glancing  eyes  accorded  well 
With  these  same  marionette-like  steps, 

And  made  her  lovers'  bosoms  swell. 
My  dear  great-gTeat-great-grandmamma 

Long  since  was  clothed  in  heavenly  guise, 
For,  spite  this  slipper  frivolous, 

She  walked  this  world  in  godlv  wise. 

—C.  M.  Gray. 


Yesterday. 

'Twas  but  a  brief  twelve  hours  ago  ; 

The  flower  you  wore  can  scarce  be  faded — 
The  damask  rose  that  blushed,  you  know, 

Among  your  dark  locks  brightly  braided 
(My  own  have  got  a  touch  of  gray, 

But  I  forgot  it  yesterday). 
Twelve  short  hours  back  (in  fact,  last  night) 

I  passed  with  you,  on  my  arm  leaning, 
Out  of  the  ball-room's  glare  and  light, 

Into  the  cool  veranda,  screening 
Us  both  from  sight ;  your  gloved  hand  lay 

A  space  within  mine  yesterday. 
Just  for  the  time  'twas  not  unpleasant ; 

And  now  'lis  gone  like  last  night's  tapers. 
The  hand  which  then  clasped  yours  at  present 

Is  tying  tape  and  sealing  papers. 
The  face  o'er  parchments  frowns  to-day 
That  smiled  beside  yours  yesterday. 
Sic  transit glo  ia  !  so  they  fade — 

The  magic  moments  we  have  known — 
The  girls  we  loved   the  friends  we  made, 

Living  nr  deid.  from  us  are  gone  ; 
And  nothing  left  us  but  a  gaze 
Cast  sadly  on  life's  yesterdays. 

— Arthur  Denison. 

A  Waif  of  the  Ball. 

Tis  only  a  little  rosette  so  blue 

It  might  vie  with  the  tint  of  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
It  dropped  from'a  dainty  dancing-shoe, 

At  a  County  Ball  in  the  days  gone  by. 
'Twas  one  of  those  fanciful  things,  you  know, 

Tacked  on  to  the  shoe  with  a  silken  thread, 
And  perched  like  a  bird  on  the  wearer's  toe, 

As  she  tripped  in  the  dance,  light  as  fairies  tread. 
I  had  been  introduced,  you  must  understand, 

And  I  saw  there  was  room  for  another  name 
On  the  card  she  held  in  her  white-gloved  hand, 

And  I  pressed  for  the  favor  ere  others  came. 
She  smiled,  an  approving  smile,  methought, 

As  the  glance  met  mine  of  her  deep  blue  eyes 
When  she  turned  to  me,  and  herbreaih  seemed  fraught 

With  the  perfume  of  flowers  'neath  tropical  skies 
As  she  answered  me:  "Yes,  'tis  a  galop— the  last" 

"I  must  leave  you  now.     You  will  not  forget?  " 
The  next  was  a  valse.    As  she  glided  past 

There  fell  at  my  feet  this  small  rosette— 
A  mere  bit  of  ribbon— a  waif  of  the  ball ; 

And  I  hid  it  away,  lest  the  loser  might  see 
When  'twas  misled  from  the  shoe  so  dainty  and  small  ; 

And  she  smiles  sweet  as  ever — but  not  upon  me. 
— Anon. 
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That  most  amusing  creature,  the  mildly  faithless 
husband,  reappears  in  "The  Great  Divorce  Case, " 
This  time  there  are  two  of  him,  and  a  wild  lime  he 
has  of  it  tryiog  to  be  naughty. 

"  The  Great  Divorce  Case  "  is  not  nearly  so  neat 
a  comedy  as  "  Fourteen  Days,"  but  it  is  more  broad- 
ly humorous,  and  raises  the  laugh  more  readily.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  an  audienceof 
the  general  tone  of  the  one  at  the  Baldwin  on  Mon- 
day night  so  thoroughly  convulsed  with  the  exquisite 
humor  of  a  situation  as  when  Mr.  Wyndham,  on  the 
part  of  the  hapless  Geoffrey  Gordon,  frescoed  his 
face  with  ink  smears,  as  he  toyed,  absent-mindedly, 
with  his  gray  goose  quill,  in  the  throes  of  a  prescrip- 
tive improvisation,  after  having  dipped  the  wrong  end 
of  it  in  the  bottle.  "The  Great  Divorce  Case" 
abounds  in  touches  like  this,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  laughter  rolled  in  ever-recurring  waves.  I  think 
it  was  that  acute  observer  of  the  English  custom/, 
Taine,  who  said,  "English  wit  consists  in  saying 
very  jocular  things  in  a  very  solemn  manner." 

That  is  the  W2y  that  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
plays.  Nothing  disturbs  his  deep  and  impregnable 
gravity.  He  goes  through  all  the  swift  succeeding 
troubles  of  these  Frenchy  farces  with  an  artistic  ab- 
sorption in  them  which  makes  his  seriousness  really 
droll.  Onerlmou  feels  like  congratuliting  him  upon 
having  come  safely  through  a  sea  of  trouble,  as  he 
lauds,  wilted  and  exhausted,  but  happy,  in  a  haven  of 
domestic  peace,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

What  moralists  these  playwrights  are.  Any  ^n°  of 
these  comedies  is  enough  to  frighten  any  married 
man  back  to  the  steep  and  difficult  heights  of  right- 
eousness, they  have  such  a  sad  time  of  it  trying  to  be 
bad — on  the  stage. 

That  arrant  old  rascal,  Samuel  Pilkie,  yearns  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  but  is  timid,  like  any  hus- 
band who  has  lived  long  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
But  Geoffrey  Gordon  has  both  the  desire  and  the  wil 
lingness  to  jump  the  traces,  and  boldly  m -kes  the 
plunge.  It  is  only  through  adverse  fate  that  he 
rushes  into  a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  comes 
through  them  convinced,  at  last,  that  the  old  copy- 
book was  right,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

All  these  farces  end  in  this  wise ;  yet,  cunously 
enough,  the  married  man  is  never  warned  by  the 
mime's  experience,  and  the  world  keeps  on  supplying 
inexhaustible  material  for  the  playwright. 

"The  Great  Divorce  Case"  is  rather  a  disjointed 
affair,  for  it  does  not  transpire  very  intelligently  just 
how  the  two  roving  blades  got  into  Mrs.  Graham's 
apartments  in  the  Langham  Hotel,  nor  just  why  it 
was  so  difficult  to  get  them  out  But  one  should 
never  ask  close  questions  about  the  plot  of  a  farce- 
Things  come  about  somehow,  and,  as  the  scene  in 
Mrs  Graham's  drawing-room  is  qui'e  the  most  amus- 
ing of  all.  its  probability  may  go  unchallenged. 

All  the  fun  lies  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
his  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  Blakeley,  but  the  filling  in 
calls  out  all  the  ladies  of  the  company,  there  being 
no  less  than  seven  in  the  caste. 

Miss  Rorke,  who  was  the  charming  Mrs.  Porter  of 
last  week,  makes  a  wide  leap  in  the  social  scale,  and 
becomes  an  Irish  housemaid  in  the  new  play.  The 
part  is  very  small,  but  lifted  to  some  prominence  by 
neat  playing.  Her  brogue  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
neighborly. 

The  handsome  Miss  Chalgrove  reappears  briefly. 
There  is  a  trick  in  her  speech  which  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  the  rounded  tones  of  the  beautiful  Fother- 
ingay  in  "  Pendennis."  If  such  a  term  as  walking 
lady  yet  remains  upon  the  stage,  she  fills  that  role  ad- 
mirably. 

Miss  Rose  Saker,  who  is  always  a  clever  actress  of 
even  excellence,  continues  to  be  so  as  the  much- 
plagued  Mrs.  Graham,  and  little  Miss  Norreys,  whose 
part  it  seems  ever  to  be  to  do  nothing  but  look  pretty 
and  plaintive,  continues  to  be  pretty  and  plaintive. 

But  it  is  not  a  company  to  be  picked  to  pieces  and 
individualized.  They  should  be  regarded  as  they  are 
spoken  of,  genetically  and  collectively,  as  xh°.  Wynd- 
hams,  and  they  play  "  The  Great  Divorce  Case'  as 
they  do  everything  else — sk31:ully,  intelligently,  dex- 
terously, and  with  the  precision  and  unity  of  action 
which  comes  of  most  thorough  rehearsal  and  of  long 
playing  together. 

"  Ruth's  Romance,"  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
opening  piece,  wears  better  than  any  one  would  think 
such  a  trifle  could.  But  one  realizes  with  every  fresh 
hearing  how  very  well  it  is  written,  TheD,  too,  Ruth 
herself  is  such  a  nice,  jolly,  typical  English  girl,  and 
her  lover  is  such  a  very  real  sort  of  fellow,  that  one 
feels  to  have  really  had  a  peep  through  English  trees 
at  one  little  phase  of  English  life. 

=  re  wii]  be  but  one  more  week  of  the  Wyndhams 


at  the  Baldwin,  when  they  will  shake  our  dust  from 
their  feet,  no  doubt  devoutly  thankful  to  be  gone. 

All  the  great  tragedians  love  to  play  Richelieu  and 
Hamlet.  No  greater  Hamlet  than  Booth  will  rise  in 
this  day  and  generation  ;  but  the  Richelieu  palm  has 
not  yet  been  awarded.  Lawrence  Barrett's  study  of 
the  great  cardinal  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Every  note  in  the  seductive  music  of  its  perfect  text 
has  been  made  to  give  out  its  fullest,  purest  tone.  An 
infinity  of  detail  has  been  studied  to  make  the  mise 
en  scene  picturesque  and  historic. 

Mr.  Barrett's  robes  alone  are  a  study.  The  bills 
duly  announce  that  they  are  made,  according  to  the 
Roman  formula,  by  the  celebrated  clerical  tailors  of 
London,  Messrs.  Van  Vreen  &  Walker.  A  clerical 
tailor  seems  a  funny  thing.  One  thinks  of  popes  and 
cardinals  and  all  those  heavy  swells  growing  natu- 
rally into  their  magnificence,  and  not  employing  tai- 
lors, and  laundrymen,  and  such  commonplace  gentry. 
No  one  understands  better  than  these  same  dignita- 
ries of  Rome  the  full  importance  of  the  sweep  of  robes, 
and  the  sheen  of  silk,  and  the  glint  of  jewelry,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  some  one  must  make  up 
these  impressive  trappings.  Yet,  as  a  clerical  tailor 
suggests  a  tailor  who  makes  garments  for  those  ouly 
who  dispense  the  word  of  God,  we  all  looked  at  Mr. 
Barrett's  trailing  robes  the  other  night  with  their  due 
of  awe,  as  if  they  clothed  a  very  cardinal.  He  had 
entirely  cast  the  shell  of  the  natty,  soldierly,  and 
somewhat  pedantic  Elliott  Gray  of  the  night  before. 
The  public  will  never  allow  him  to  quite  cast  off 
"  Rosedale,"  but  it  seems  mere  frippery  in  the  pres- 
ent engagement,  when  all  the  leading  parts  are  of 
varying  nobility,  and  Mr.  Barrett  himself  seems  to 
quite  outdo  himself  in  each  succeeding  part. 

The  art  of  make-up  he  has  altogether  acquired  since 
he  was  here  last,  and  those  who  have  been  wont  to 
complain  of  the  monotony  of  his  appearance  will  have 
found  him  as  different  in  Yorick  and  Lanciotto  as  he 
is  unlike  in  Hamlet  and  Richelieu.  In  Lanciotto  his 
face  is  grim,  square,  and  Celtic  ;  in  Richelieu  it  is  a 
very  Vandyke  in  type — pointed,  thin,  and  intellectual. 

The  part  of  Richelieu,  not  being  new,  shows  more 
than  any  other  how  he  has  enlarged,  broadened,  and 
strengthened  in  his  art  Mr.  Barrett  should  be  hon- 
ored in  his  daring,  as  being  the  only  star  who  has 
collected  about  him  a  company  worthy  of  the  parts 
they  play.  Even  Edwin  Booth  doe?  disrespect  to  his 
own  genius  by  surrounding  himself  with  incapables. 

Mr.  Barrett's  peop'e  do  not  detract  one  ray  from 
him.  Their  excellence  rather  serves  to  put  him  upon 
his  metde,  for  he  has  quite  outshone  himself,  and 
immense  audiences  have  been  inhaling  deep  breaths 
of  satisfaction  night  after  night,  and  thinking  how 
like  it  was  to  have  the  good  old  times,  when  a  stock 
company's  tenure  of  office  hung  upon  its  hardly  won 
favor  with  the  public ;  for  Mr.  Barrett's  people  play 
with  an  intelligence,  a  spirit,  and  a  histrionic  fidelity 
altogether  unknown  in  the  annals  of  traveling  sup- 
port. 

We  even  missed  the  usual  friendly  set-to  with  the 
French  accent  in  "Richelieu,"  for  the  king,  who 
was  a  very  little  king,  and  only  outdone  as  the  weak 
one  of  the  cast  by  an  appallingly  bad  Joseph,  tossed 
off  whole  showers  of  French  names  like  one  to  the 
manner  born.  Even  so  much,  however,  did  not  con- 
done the  dressed-up  look  he  would  wear,  as  if  the 
unusual  elegance  of  his  blue  sash  weighed  upon  him, 
and  the  ta-ta  expression  of  his  mousquetaire  gloves ; 
while  he  would  insist  upon  looking  at  the  great  Car- 
dinal Duke  with  a  pouting  glance  which  seemed  to 
say :  ' '  You're  a  real  mean  old  thing,  and  I  won't  play, 
so  there  1 " 

But  for  the  very  apotheosis  of  badness  commend 
me  '">  the  Joseph  of  the  cast.  He  reminded  me  irre- 
sistibly of  a  very  wild,  very  Western  actor  who  used 
to  play  Lorenzo,  in  "  The  Mascotte,"  at  one  of  the 
lager-beer  opera-houses.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
very  much  about  a  lriar  in  orders  gray,  and  acted 
very  much  like  a  good-natured  granger  dressed  for  a 
masked  ball  in  a  costume  ot  which  he  knew  n: tMng. 
He  gave  to  the  part  a  touch  of  caricature,  and  a  Lw  in- 
kle so  different  from  the  dignified  veil  of  humc  r 
which  the  author  threw  over  Joseph,  that  it  would 
have  appalled  the  elegant  Bulwer  to  know  thai  the 
part  would  live  to  be  so  played. 

In  his  more  useful  moments  he  came  out  very 
strong.  Being  required  to  support  the  Cardinal  when 
the  frail  body  of  the  great  statesman  gave  way  to 
weakness,  the  stalwart  Joseph  converted  himself  into 
a  derrick  and  hoisted  the  star  with  admirable  strength 
and  dexterity,  and,  as  athletes  are  rather  in  fashion, 
he  deserves  commendation  for  so  much.  The  Fran- 
cois, contrary  to  custom,  was  played  by  a  real  boy 
and  with  boyishness  earnestness  and  fervor.  Mr. 
Louis  James  made  a  handsome  and  manly  Adrian  de 
Mauprat,  and  played  this  pleasant  part  well.  Miss 
Marie  Wainwright,  who  is  one  of  those  pleasant  and 
intellectual  actresses  who  play  everything  well  and 
never  great,  yet  wears  well  by  consequence,  made  a 
very  pretty  and  rather  forcible  Julie  de  Mortimer. 

The  entire  engagement  has  been  an  intellectual  re- 
:reshment,  after  the  satiety  of  cheap  fun  that  we  have 
been  having  all  the  year,  and  the  crowded  houses 
have  shown  that  people  do  like  to  be  in  earnest  once 
in  a  while.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  only 
two  UDiformly  good  combinations — in  their  several 
ways — that  we  have  had  since  the  combination  dis- 
ease fastened  itself  upon  the  drama,  are  here  together.  \ 


Mr.  Barrett  makes  his  adieu  in  Cassius,  in  which 
he  first  became  known  to  fame,  perhaps,  and  in 
which  he  has  since  quite  eclipsed.  On  Monday, 
Janauschek,  almost  the  pioneer  upon  the  stage  of  the 
linguists,  makes  her  appearances 

The  old-fashioned  novelist  never  missed  a  fling  at 
the  young  lady  whose  musical  accomplishments  were 
so  far  advanced  that  she  could  play  ' '  The  Battle  of 
Prague."  She  seems  to  have  rested  upon  her  laurels 
when  she  got  that  far.  Clive  Newcome's  useless  lit- 
tle first  wife  never  aspired  to  anything  so  ambitious, 
but  passed  through  quite  a  career  of  belleship,  and 
maintained  something  of  a  musical  reputation  on  four 
small  tunes. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gauge  something  of  the  musical  culture  of  this 
later  day  from  the  fact  that,  although  a  study  of 
Theodore  Thomas  programmes  is  said  to  be  a  partial 
musical  education,  every  number,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  two,  was  familiar  to  at  least  half  of  the 
vast  audience  in  the  Pavilion  on  Thursday  night 
Theodore  Thomas,  the  most  striking  figure  of  the 
season,  although  there  is  a  strong  under-current  of 
idea  that  Miss  Thursby  is  really  the  attraction,  made 
his  bow  to  a  public  quite  as  ready  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  him  as  New  York  or  Cincinniti.  His  own  en- 
thusiasm for  his  art,  and  his  labors  for  it,  have  made 
him  honored  in  advance  of  his  coming.  It  is  fortu" 
nate  for  ourselves  that  Herold  long  since  paved  the 
way  for  his  coming,  so  that  the  great  leader  has  not 
been  obliged  to  break  new  ground  on  this  hither  side 
of  the  continent. 

The  opening  number,  the  overture  from  "Tanu- 
hauser,"  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  spare  the  ear  the 
strain  of  taking  in  new  music,  and  to  allow  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  orchestra. 

Something  of  the  completeness  of  the  organization 
began  to  make  itself  evident  from  the  first  bar,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  second  number,  an  exquisite  alle- 
gretto movement  from  the  seventh  symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, every  one  had  realized  and  acknowledged  that 
the  fame  of  the  orchestra  had  been  fairly  won. 

Its  thoroughness  is  perfect  Every  instrument  and 
every  note  seem  set  in  the  appointed  place,  and  they 
glide  from  light  to  shade  under  the  calm  confident 
swing  of  the  great  leader's  bruon,  with  a  smoothness 
and  surety  which,  to  unaccustomed  ears,  is  a  delight- 
ful surprise  with  each  new  change. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  literally  an  interpretation. 
The  beautiful  Weber  Rondo,  the  Invocation  to  the 
Waltz,  familiar  sport  of  a  thousand  tortured  pianos, 
became  newly  seductive. 

Even  familiar  Utile  Traumerei  became  more  dreamy 
than  ever  as  its  last  note  died  into  a  fabulous  pianis- 
simo, and  every  ear  strained  itself  to  hear  the  very 
last  pulsation  of  sound. 

It  is  in  these  delicate  effects  that  the  ^orchestra 
most  delights  and  best  shows  the  wonderful  unity  of 
its  workings. 

The  soloists  were  all  received  with  marked  favor. 
Madame  Julie  Riv£-King,  after  playing  a  most  diffi- 
cult concerto  in  such  style  as  to  call  forth  the  ap- 
plause even  of  Theodore  Thomas  himself,  was  called 
out  to  receive  the  standard  set  of  flower-pieces. 

Miss  Thursby 's  aria  from  "  E  oile  du  Nord"  was 
one  of  the  best  selections  to  present  her  wonder- 
ful voice  in  all  its  purity  and  clearness,  and  to  show 
off  the  dazzling  ease  of  her  execution, 

A  public  feels  itself  entitled  to  something  of  tins 
kind  from  a  great  artiste.  Many  of  Christine  Nils- 
son's  selections  were  considered  an  affront  to  the 
musical  taste  of  the  people  she  was  singing  to,  and  so 
they  were.  It  is  only  as  an  encore  that  an  artiste  is 
entitled  to  come  down  to  amateur's  music.  But  when 
Miss  Thursby  had  thrilled,  amazed,  and  delighted  us 
with  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the  marvel  of  her 
execution,  the  pubUc  really  yearned  for  one  of  the  lit- 
tle simple  ballads  with  which  she  used  to  charm. 
But  she  gave  a  very  persistent  nay,  as  is  Thomas's 
rule,  to  all  their  clamor. 

Of  the  other  soloists,  Mrs.  Cole  has  a  sympathetic, 
well-trained  mezzo-soprano,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  excellence  of  the  lower  notes,  and  Mr.  Franz 
Remmertz,  a  baritone  voice,  exceptionally  pure  and 
smooth,  but  not  heavy.  His  song,  "Am  Meer,"  is 
one  of  those  German  lieder  which  appear  to  be  so 
simple,  and  are  so  difficult  to  sing  well,  except  by  a 
singer ,  like  Remmer'z,  of  thorough  training. 

The  Pavilion  has  been  transformed  into  a  well- 
looking  and  rather  comfortable  concert-hall.  It  is 
admirably  lighted,  and,  notwithstanding  its  big  pro- 
portions, has  been  made  really  cozy  by  the  enclosure. 

Society  is  doirg  its  best  to  make  the  season  brill- 
iant by  turning  out  in  all  its  jewels  and  war-paint ; 
and  the  audience  is  doing  its  best  to  make  the  season 
uncomfortable  for  lack  of  cc::~:r;on  sense.  The  in- 
termission is  too  short  for  an  entertainment  of  this 
character,  and  even  while  it  lasts  the  poor  beggars  in 
the  orchestra  never  think,  or  do  not  dare,  because 
some  ruling  spirit  does  not  take  the  initiative,  to  stand 
up  and  stretch  their  legs,  after  being  pinioned  lor 
more  than  an  hour  in  chairs  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone. 

What  is  an  intermission  for  ? 

Admirably  faultless  as  the  Thorn?"  orche."".ra  plays, 
music  of  this  kind  is  a  little  heavy  ytt  for  this  public, 
and  they  need  alittle  breathing  and  d  ^e.-'ing  time  in 
be.ween  ;  for  we  have  never  before  had  _uc!i  m  :sic  to 
digest,  Betsy  a 


Schnbert's  Unfinished  SymDhony. 
Unfinished  !     Once  I  said,  and  could  it  be 

That  some  great  soul,  catching  the  inspired  theme, 

Should  dare  to  make  complete  the  heavenly  dream 
That  trembles  in  that  wondrous  symphony? 
For,  baffled,  to  myself  I  ever  ask. 

How  could  it  in  its  full  perfection  end  ? 
Ah.  well  and  true  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  task. 

Great  Schubert !     Now  I  know  thou  didst  intend 
To  show  how  strangely  sweet  one  simple  air. 

Repeated  o'er  and  o'er  may  grow  to  be. 
That  air  is  Love's.     Oh,  who  of  us  would  dare 

To  say,  for  man  full-ended  must  it  be? 
So  list  the  thought  that  thrills  along  the  strings. 

While  Love,  unpinioned,  shakes  its  snowy  wings. 
Helen  I.  Clement. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1883. 


There  was  a  grand  "kick"  among  the  Thomas 
people  on  Thursday.  It  seemed  that  Thomas  ob- 
jected to  the  chorus-singers  occupying  their  seats 
upon  the  stage  except  when  they  sung,  and  Locke 
objected  to  the  lady  members  of  the  chorus  being 
provided  with  escort-tickets.  Inasmuch  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus  had  been  rehearsing  for  a  long  time, 
at  much  cost  of  time  and  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
they  naturally  felt  aggrieved.  They  were  being  treated 
as  mere  conveniences,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  paid  for  their  services.  It  seems  rather  small 
business  for  the  management  to  refuse  escort-tickets 
to  ladies  who  were  to  sing  for  them  gratuitously,  and 
presumably  only  through  a  love  of  music.  And  the 
barring  out  of  the  chorus-singers  on  the  nights  when, 
they  were  not  to  sing  is  equally  small.  As  we  write 
the  matter  remains  unadjusted.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  management  will  capitulate,  and  accede 
to  the  very  reasonable  demands  of  the  chorus-singers. 
Should  they  not  do  so,  the  concerts  will  have  to  be 
given  without  a  chorus,  which  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  ticket-holders. 

Later — The  management  capitulated,  although 
most  ungraciously. 


The  "  Pop  "  troupe  are  now  in  New  York.  Those 
who  admired  them  here  will  be  interested  in  reading 
the  following  from  the  Dramatic  Times :  "  '  Pop '  is 
terrible  rot  It  is  built  upon  the  model  of  '  Smift,' 
and  is  worse.  Mr.  George  Fawce  t  Rowe,  who  can 
write  the  worst  plays  that  ever  were  produced  any- 
where, appeared  in  '  Smiff.'  else  it  might  not  have 
failed,  '  Pop '  succeeds  because  four  or  five  specialty 
people  are  given  all  the  chances  they  want  to  do  what 
they  like.  Kate  Castleton  seems  to  boss  the  show. 
There  is  alittie  too  much  of  her.  Several  years  ago 
Kate  Castietou  was  a  very  good  serio-comic  Josh 
Hart,  the  variety  manager,  imported  her  for  the  Ea- 
gle Theatre.  She  then  sang  topical  songs  with  a  pro- 
nounced English  accent  She  has  lost  the  accent 
somewhat  but  has  gained  in  knowledge  of  the  stage 
and  in  self-confidence.  The  part  she  has  in  this  is 
nothing,  and  is  a  mere  succession  of  impersonations. 
(Why  does  Rowe  always  put  this  incongruous  busi- 
ness in  the  saloon  of  a  steamer?)  Miss  Castleton  is 
evidently  a  favorite,  for  she  earned  a  great  deal  of 
applause.  Irene  Perry  is  a  lady  of  another  stripe. 
The  goods  she  brings  to  market  are  a  trifl"  damaged. 
Miss  Perry  wears  black  stockings,  and  w  hisks  her 
skirts  at  every  turn  to  show  as  much  of  her  legs  as 
possible.  Two  other  ladies  did  more  winking  than 
anything  else.  With  such  features  to  it,  the  show 
immediately  assumed  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  gait, 
aud  the  audience,  mostly  made  up  of  men  and  a  rath- 
er mixed  class  of  women,  joined  in  with  the  perform- 
ers. There  was  a  kiss  song  between  the  two  winkers, 
and  the  audience  smacked  their  lips  in  unison  with 
the  singers.  They  whistled  at  moments,  stamped 
time  to  the  music,  and  some  sang  the  line,  '  You're 
doing  d — d  well,'  as  a  chorus  to  the  song  about  Mr. 
Reilly  and  his  hotel.  These  may  be  habitual  features 
of  a  performance  in  San  Francisco,  but  we  do  not 
like  them  here.  Mr.  Rice,  who  sat  in  the  audience, 
should  repress  this  exuberance,  even  though  it  be 
through  the  medium  of  policemen's  clubs,  else  the 
Bijou  will  soon  get  a  bad  name.  McCaull's  audiences 
always  were  somewhat  loose  at  the  Bijou,  but  they 
never  made  any  such  demonstrations  as  these,  nor 
would  they  have  been  permitted.  There  were  some 
clever  points  in  the  performance.  The  Pop  of  John 
Mackay  was  excruciating.  He  was  the  one  artist  in 
the  company  who  remembered  he  had  a  part  to  play. 
But  this  stuff  is  a  long  way  beneath  him,  George 
Fortescue  has  become  simply  repulsive.  Spite  of  its 
imbecility,  '  Pop  '  will  draw  audiences  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  certain  class  who  have  a  natural  bent 
toward  imbecility." 


Theodore  Thomas  should  add  to  his  repertoirea  code 
de  maurs  for  use  when  his  audiences  are  used  to  ex- 
hibit provincial  manners.  Many  persons  on  Thurs- 
day evening  indulged  in  loud  conversation  during  the 
performance  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  movements, 
others  came  in  late,  and  quite  a  number  left  just  be- 
fore the  ending,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who 
desired  to  listen.  S.ch  behavior  is  not  only  ill-bred, 
but  a  positive  infringement  upon  the  vested  rights  of 
those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing 
what  they  have  paid  for.  An  intermission  for  con- 
versation, and  to  allow  those  who  desire  to  withdraw 
before  the  closing  of  the  entertainment,  would  be  an 
improvement  Perhaps  an  appropriate  march  or  air, 
in  which  the  brass  instruments  with  plenty  of  trumpet 
obligatos  could  be  effectively  used,  might  be  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose.  X.  Y.  Z. 


—  On  account  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Al- 
exander  Baldwin  for  the  East,  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Eldridge  will  hold  a  public  auction  of  all  the  furni- 
ture and  pictures  contained  in  his  residence,  on  the 
corner  of  Union  and  Pierce  streets.  The  sale  will 
take  placeat  the  house  on  next  Wednesday  morning, 
and  many  beautiful  works  of  art,  pieces  of  rare  furni- 
ture, and  articles  of  virtu,  will  be  disposed  of.  Among 
the  paintings  are  several  by  well-known  Italian  artists. 


Cold  Quartz  Jewelry. 

Persons  intending  to  purchase  California  Quartz 
Jewelry  should  examine  the  stock  at  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  Hugh  Msu^din,  208  Suiter  St 


—  If  YOU  ARE  sick  and  troubled  with  oys- 
pepsia,  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  will  cure  you. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CCLXXXIII.— ELI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
June  to. 
French  Vegetable  Soup. 
Boiled  Cod,  Egg  Sauce. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Spinach.  Potatoes  Lyonnaise. 

Roast  Squabs. 
Olla-podrida     Salad. 
Raspberries.      Lemon  Water-ice. 
Sp-nge  Cake. 
Apncots,  Peaches,  Apples,   Plums,  and   Cherries. 
Olla-podrio*  Salad.— Take  equal  parts  of  boiled  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  string  beans,  and  green  peas,  two  very  small 
leeks,  and  two  very  small  Chile  peppers,  finely  sliced.     Mix 
well  together;  dress  with  oil,   vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
trifle  of  mustard.     Garnish  with  olive  farcies. 

How  to  Make  a  Bordelaiss  Sauce  —Put  in  a  small 
saucepan  an  ounce  of  butter,  four  shalots  chopped  fine,  and 
two  glasses  of  wh/te  wine;  reduce  to  one-half;  add  two 
lablespoonfuLs  of  Espagnole  sauce,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, and  chopped  parsley.  When  ready  to  serve,  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  beefsteak  and  serve  very  hot. 

To  make  a  Garnished  Bunch  of  Parsley  *or 
General  Use.— Spread  on  the  tabte  a  few  branches  of 
parsley,  put  on  them  a  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  clove 
of  garlic,  and  two  cloven ;  fold  the  parsley  over  these  in- 
gredients so  that  they  he  well  wrapped  up,  and  tie  the 
whole  tightly  with  a  strine. 


IS 


SPECIAL 

AUCTION  NOTICE. 


("ampins  Parlies 
Should  not  fail  to  be  well  supplied  with  fine  coffee 
from  Hills  Bros.'  Arabian  coffee  mills,  12  Fourth  St. 


—  The  ever  so  many  thousands  of  our  best 
and  best-dressed  and  best-bebaved  citizens  who  have 
attended  the  great  concerts  of  Theodore  Thomas  at 
die  Mechanics    Pavilion,  during  the  past  week,  and 
listened  to  the  splendid  music  of  the  great  masters 
will,  on  the  27th  of  July,  be  invited  to  the  same  pavil- 
ion to  witness  a  spectacle  of  the  most  gorgeous  de- 
scription, and  to  be  again  treated  to  music  of  the 
highest  order.     The  grand  bal  masque  to  be  given 
by  Colonel  Andrews   of  the  Diamond  Palace    will 
change  the  pavilion,  with  its  bare,  unpainted  'walls 
and  arches,  into  a  scene  of  enchantment.     Under  the 
magic  touch  of  taste  the  whole  interior  of  the  pavilion 
wfll  seem  to  have  been  touched  with  the  magic  wand 
of  the  Genii.     Let  those  who  have  visited  these  con- 
certs just  lmigine  the  pavilion  splendidly  decorated 
the  orchestral  seats  occupied  by  splendid  bands  of 
music,  the  whole  place  blazing  with  light,  and  on  the 
Boor,  in  promenade,  march,  plain  dance  and  mazy 
waltz,  a  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  mask  and 
ancy  dress  sustaining  difficult  characters,  as  in  a  play 
all  under  competition  lor  most  valuable  and  costiy 
gifts  to  mduce  them  to  rival  each  other  in  beauty  of 
costume  and  elegance  o:  dress.     This  coming  specta- 
cle is  one  not  to  be  omitted.      The  same   General 
arrangement  of  seats  will  be  preserved,  so  that  the 
quiet  ones  can  look  on  without   coming  in  contact 
with  the  jostUng  throng.     The  best  of  these  seats  are 
now  being  disposed  of.     The  town  will  be  a  carnival 
on  that  day,  as  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
rail  and  steam  to  bring  the  enure  country  to  San 
rrancisco  on  that  occasion. 


—  During  the  heated  term  of  the  past 
week  many  thousands  visited  the  Alamerta  Terrace 
Baths  daily  to  enjoy  the  cooling  luxury  ol  a  salt- 
water swim.  The  many  new  additions  which  have 
been  made  by  the  proprietors.  Messrs.  Haley  &  Ed- 
son,  to  the  institmion,  render  it  complete  in  every 
way.  Professor  Joseph  Flemming  is  always  in  at- 
tendance to  instruct  novices  and  beginners  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  natatorial  art.  His  celebrated  side- 
stroke  is  a  feat  which  every  s«imm»r  endeavors  to 
accomplish.  An  enure  new  outfit  of  bathin»-suits 
recently  arrived  from  the  East,  the  bathing-rooms 
have  been  refitted,  and  excellent  facilities  are  now  af- 
forded for  enjoying  hot  sea-water  baths.  The  uater 
preserves  a  moderate  and  even  temperature  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  unexposed  situation  of  the  Ter- 
race Baths  saves  them  from  the  cold  winds  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  bay  shore. 

Mme.  J.  H.  Plcot 

Has  moved  to  Central  Block,  14  Dupont  Street,  over 
-ily  of  Pans,  Rooms  51  to  ~j. 

Superior  Dress-making. 
ivening  Toilettes  at  short  notice.     Orders  by  mail 
ind  letters  of  inquiry  promptly  attended  to.     Sam- 
ite", sent  and  shopping  done. 

— Foreign  Stamps  bought  and  sold,  215  DupontsL 


We  are  instructed  by  Alex.  E.  Baldwin.  Esq.., 
to  sell  witbont  reserve,  by  auction,  at  Ills  resi- 
dence, southwest  corner  or  Inton  and  Pierce 
streets,  on  WEDXESDAY  NEXT,  June  13.  1SS3, 
at  H  o'clock  A.  H..  by  catalogue,  allllie  eleeant 
Parlor,  library,  Chamber,  and  Dining-room 
Furniture,  all  made  to  order  by  "Geldow.ky,', 
of  Boston ;  a  Clock  200  years  old,  wood  move- 
ments, in  a  carved  butternut  ease,  a  work  of 
art;  Plate-glass  Mirrors,  Amoires  a  Glaees,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  fine  Fu'itilnre  :  aLso  rare 
Foreign  and  California  Oil  Paintings. 

Among  the  celleclion  of  rare  and  elegant 
Palntl-gs,  we  mention  "Justice,"  an  allegori- 
cal picture  by  the  Chevalier  Gatte. 

"Peace,"  an  allegorical  picture  of  greatmerit, 
Chevalier  A.  Galte. 

"  Benedetto  and  Tarchl."  the  historian  read- 
ing hLs  historical  compositions  to  Cosimus,  the 
First  Duke  or  Tuscany,  by  G.  Ciaranfi,  of  Flor- 
ence. 

Cimabue  meeting  Giolto  In  the  fields  when 
a  shepherd,  drawing  his  goals  on  a  stone,"  by 
Sabalelli,  of  Florence. 

Dante  presenting  Giotto  to  Gnido,  Duke  of 
Bavenna,"  by  F.  Mochl,  or  Florence. 

"SI.  John  reproaching  nerod  for  his  love  ror 
nerodias,"  by  Professor  Carlo  Fattori,  or  Flor. 
ence. 

"Hector  reproving  Paris  ror  his  effeminacy 
Willi  La  Belle  D>lcne,"  by  Ihe  Chevalier  Pielro 
Beuvenati. 

•'  California  Joe,"  Bear-honter,  wild  scene  or 
Calilornia.  by  Uafan. 
"  tin  Ihe  way  10  School,"  by  ILilin, 
"Swiss  Colrage,"  water  scene,  by  Weise,  or 
Munich  ; 

And  ninny  .  iher  Fine  Paintings  and  Fine  Line 
Engravings. 

All  or  the  above  are  Handsomely  Framed  in 
California  Gold  Frames. 

The  Furniture  is  all  of  the  best,  and  will  be  sold  without 
reserve,  on  account  ol  the  departure  of  Mr.  Baldwin  for  the 
taar.  '  atalogues  may  be  had  at  our  office  any  time  pre- 
vious to  sale,  and  the  house  will  be  open  for  inspection  the 
day  before  the  sale. 

Union  Street  cable  cars,  comer  of  Washington  Street  and 

.Montgomery  Avenue,  go  within  one  block  of  the  premises 

Lne  Furniture  must  be  removed  the  day  following  the 

sale,  as  possession  must  be  gi%en  to  the  real  property. 

EASTOV  «£  ELDBIDGE, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

N"o.  22  Montgomery  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FIXE  JETVELRT  WITCHES 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOTS  STOXES,  SILVERWARE,  MAXTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


rnder  the  Direction  »f 


THEODORE    THOMAS 

To  be  held  at  the 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

On  tlie  Evenings  of 

June  Tib,  Sth,  9th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  Afternoons  of  June  9th  and  13th. 


THOMAS   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

In  conjunction  with  the  following  eminent  soloists  : 

MISS    EMMA    TBURSBY,    Soprauo, 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano,  Mr.  Fred.  Harvey,  Tenor, 

Mrs.  Annie  Hartd-gen,  Soprano,     Mr.  Franz  Reminertz,  Easso, 
Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  Con  ralto,       Mad  tme  Julie  Rive-King,  Solo  Pianist, 

Together  with  the 

Grand  Festival  thorns  of  Five  Hundred  Voices. 


The  sale  of  SINGLE  CONCERT  TICKETS  will  be  given  on  MONDAY  NEXT    May  ,8th,  at  g  A.  m. 
at  the  music  stores  of  M.  Gray,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Sherman  &  Clay.      Also,  at  White  House,  for  Bo*es  only. 

PRICES. 

to  fcSnon?  Se^  Si"gle  C°"CmS-  **'  S'-  $3'  a°c°"du>S  |  Jjg^***-  StaS'e  Co"""*,  fe  St,  $3.  according  to 

13-  Orders,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  to  any  of  the  above  ticket  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Decker  Bros.*  Pianos  used  at  T»onias  Concerts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Library  of  the  Ligde  Nationale  Fr-.\-- 
atse,  120  Suiter  S'reet.  first  story,  open  ever)-  day 
icept  Sundays,  from  noon  to  6  o'clock  p  M  and 
lom  half  past  7  to  io  o'clock  p.  it.  Terms  of  ad- 
ussion,  one  dollar  entrance  fee,  and  fifty  cents  per 
lonth. 


—  Sheet  Music,  5  cents  each.  Send  6  cents 
irsample  and  catalogue.  Argonaut  Bookstore  31  i 
-npont  StreeL 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    m    Gents'    Farni^Ulng    Gauds, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bel.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


WRITER. 

WyckoB,    Seaman    & 
Benedict,  New  York. 
.  G.  TTlckson  A  Co.  S  Sew  Montgomery  St.  S.  P. 


FINE 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "Rough  on  Rae  " 
lears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 

—  Every  lady  should  keep  on  her  toilet 
■ole  Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

I    -9  °- Dea>'.  °.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street 

•  nurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9105. 

•  -Skinny  Men,  ■•Wells'  Healtli  Reuewer"  restarts 
1  altn  and  vigor,  cures  Dyspepsia.     51. 

—  A   true    strengthening    medici>e    and 
aim  renewer  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Market 
r.  Stockton  {over  drug  store. )     Office  hours.  9105. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
lUery.  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  saeets. 


»  TAILORING8* 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  3,4  Keamy  =t_ 

tt  TAILORINGS 

Cheapest   House,   J.   S.    HAND'S,   314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 


BUTTERIOTS 

Patterns-Spring  Styles. 

££NL>   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
AGENCY   134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  Sz  Cummin*  ) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12S  Geary  street,  San  Franciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral J  ibmng  prompdy  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neauy  ntted  up. 


J.S. 


HAND  M|i4°r- 


KEARNY  ST. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE—OFFICE    OF 

tie  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company  &n 
Franosco,  June  2,1883.-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
?£S?°?v  i^°V-?  °2med   C»mPMy,   held   this  dav, 

dividend  No.  53,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  d'-- 
ciareo,_  payable  on  Tuesday.  June  12th,  iSS-  at  the 
omce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  aSd  Trf-t 
Convacy  m  New  fork.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secreta:  r 

Otr.ce- Room  No.  =■).  Nerada  Block,  No.  309  Montio... 
ery  Street.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


JJIVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  5,  1SS3.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
<>'o-  42)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
ida--ed,  payable  on  June  15,  1883,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  Transfer  books  will  close  June  o  is** 
at  3  P  ■  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITVRE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS. 

"*       PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent   to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.     Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given 
H.  WIXDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


C. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  C4L. 

KEV.  H.  E.  JETVETT PRLXCIPAX. 

Next  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


1 
J 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STOKAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  MARKET  STREET  to 

73  5    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
fatalities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
lieu-  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boies,  and  Pianos  forsafekeeping. 


ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
CoQimission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QPFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  41  CEDAR 

Street. 

£3"  liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Snear 
for  export.  & 

C.  ADOLF-HE  WW  d.  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Bye's  llo.  tto- 
Vt,lT;ilc  Kill-  Z.-.L  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
ME.\  suffering  from  Xervons  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
lly,  and  kindred  Trimbles.  Also,  for  Bhenina- 
lism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Soeedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  frte.    Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Mar>haU,  3IIrh. 


HIRARDELLI'S  GH000LATE 


STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 

BOOK  STORE 


(Telephone  Jfo.  5149.) 

746    MARKET   STRE 


1 4 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

A  Novel. 
A  moon,  a  sky, 
A  mountain  high, 

A  lane ; 
Some  trees,  some  grass, 
A  youih,  a  lass, 

Acaue. 
A  smile,  and  sighs, 
And  drooping  eyes, 

Alack  ! 
An  arm,  a  waist, 
A  squeeze  in  haste, 

A  smack. 
A  church,  an  aisle, 
Some  folks  in  style, 

Aside ; 
A  vow,  a  band, 
A  bridegroom,  and 

A  bride. 
A  tenement, 
Top  floor,  cheap  rent, 

Not  all ; 
Ten  children  gay, 
"Who  love  to  pliy, 

And  bawl. 
— i\ew  York  Mercury. 


placed  permanently  In  the  Louvre,  but  Vanderlyn  refused, 
T.rh  tn  rhe  Emneror's  disgust,  to  dispose  of  the  paintirg, 


much  to  the  Emperor' 

having  the   intention   of  making 


the  foundation  of  an 

American  gallery.     In  i8z*  the"  artist  brought  the  picture 

to  America,  when  it  was  exhibited  in   New  York  and 


The  Sprinkler. 

Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  water  cart, 

How  1  wonder  what  thou  art ; 

Never  can  I  find  you  nigh 

When  the  dust  is  deep  and  dry. 

When  the  clouded  sun  is  set 

And  the  streets  with  rain  are  wet, 

Then  you  wing  your  little  flight, 

Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  lett  and  right. 
When  the  crossings,  Sunday  clean, 
Full  of  well-dressed  folks  are  seen, 
Men,  amid  their  shrieks  and  oaths, 
How  you  sprinkle  all  their  clothes. 
And  when  bright  my  bootsare  "  shined,1 
And  my  bands  in  kids  confined, 
Rattling  down  ihe  thirsty  street, 
How  you  soak  my  hands  and  feet. 
Some  day,  when  this  deed  is  done, 
I  will  draw  my  trusty  gun. 
Then  well  wonder  where  thou  art, 
Buckshot-sprinkled  water  cart. 

—Robert  Burdttte. 

Pickings  from  Puck. 
A   CHOICE  OF  DUDES. 

Oh,  give  us  the  imported  thing, 
With  true  aristocratic  ring, 

The  home-made's  far  too  rude  ; 
We  want  the  foreign,  absent  stare, 
The  consciousness  of  debonair 

Which  marks  the  perfect  Dude. 

Yet,  if  we  can't  import  enough, 
We'll  have  to  take  lor  quantum  suf. 

A  native  one  or  two  ; 
Or,  to  express  it  in  a  word— 
Although  the  notion  seems  absurd— 

A  Yankee  Dude  11  do. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

'Twas  not  for  your  fairy-like  figure, 

Nor  yet  for  your  angel-like  iace  ; 
'Twas  not  for  your  title  of  heiress, 

Nor  yet  for  your  exquisite  grace ; 
'Twas  not  for  those  meaningless  whispers 

That  fell  with  such  musical  sound, 
Nor  because  of  the  envious  glances 

Of  wall-flowers  and  mashers  around  ; 

'Twas  not  for  the  "  form  "  of  your  waltzing, 

Nor  gleam  in  your  dangerous  eye ; 
Such  charms  I  could  quickly  relinquish 

Without  e'er  a  pang  or  a  sigh. 
For  none  of  these  things  I  adored  you— 

Though  all  of  an  unsurpassed  type- 
But  'twas  for  the  hair-pin  you  gave  me 

When  parting  to  clean  out  my  pipe. 


over  iw  .a....-..*-.,  —  ■--  , 

Philadelphia;  but  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  art  apprecia- 
tion at  the  time,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  gallery,  and  sold 
th-  picture  to  Leonard  Kip,  New  York  (the  bishops 
father).  The  medal  did  not  go  with  the  picture,  for  Van- 
derlyn had  pawned  it  in  New  York  for  thirty  dollars. 
Leonard  Kip  learning  of  this,  redeemed  the  medal  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  artist.  It  was  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

Exposition  au  Salon 
de  1808. 

John  Vanderlyn,  Peintre. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  medallion  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
one  of  the  series  of  medals  and  coins  which  were  executed 
under  the  design  and  direction  of  Denon,  which  have  never 
been  equalled,  either  before  or  since,  for  beauty  and  finish. 
When  the  bishop  visited  Paris,  in  1844.  he  met  Vanderlyn, 
and  learned  from  him  that  the  medal  had  been  pawned 
again,  but  to  whom  the  artist  refused  to  disclose.  Four  years 
later,  however,  they  held  a  correspondence,  in  which  Van- 
derlyn allowed  the  bishop  to  redeem  the  medal.  Some  tune 
after  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  together  with  other  artists,  ap- 
plied to  Eishop  Kip  for  the  medal,  in  order  to  restore  it 
again  to  Vanderlyn  ;  but  the  reverend  gentleman  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  lost  to  his  family  once,  and 
that,  as  Vanderlyn  had  not  changed,  the  medal  would  go  as 
quickly  as  before.     A  few  months  later  Vanderlyn  died. 

Eishop  Kip  has  recently  placed  the  "Manus  and  an- 
other old  and  valuable  p.  in  ting  on  sale.  The  medal  will 
accompany  the  picture.  It  would  be  fitting  that  the  Oi 
ernment  should  purchase  Vanderlyn's  picture,  so  that  it 
might  become  public  property.  . 

The  painting  which  will  be  sold  with  the  Manus  pos- 
sesses a  scarcely  less  interesting  and  romantic  history.  It 
was  brought  to  this  country,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, by  an  old  emig*ie.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Madame  Ja 
Duchesse  de  la  Valliere,  the  famous  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  is  the  work  of  Charles  le  Bran,  the  pupil  of 
Nicholas  Poussin,  and  court-painter  to  "le  Grand  Mon- 
arque."  .  ,  . 

The  picture  represents  La  Valliere  in  the  act  of  washing 
her  hands  in  a  silver  basin  borne  by  a  black  page,  and  is 
typical  of  the  constant  struggle  with  conscience  which  the 
frail  beauty  ever  suffered.  Her  face  is  rouged,  after  th*  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  but  the  countenance  is  one  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  the  dainty  little  rings  of  brown  hair  which  kiss 
her  brow  complete  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  old  French  woman  who  brought  it  over  died  in  a 
garret  in  New  York.  Her  effects  were  sold  at  auction.  A 
member  of  the  Livingston  family,  being  present,  bought  the 
painting  for  a  song.  From  his  hands  it  passed  to  Leonard 
Kip,  from  whom  the  bishop  inherited  it.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  paintings  by  Le  Bran  in  Frarce.  The  series 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  are 
now  in  the  Louvre,  attracted  great  admiration  in  their  day; 
hut  the  costuming  is  executed  after  the  absurd  seventeenth 
century  ideas  of  combining  knee-breeches  and  perukes 
with  the  Roman  toga  and  Greek  chlamys.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  his  work  exist  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Brussels. 

Singularly  enough,  the  only  other  painting  by  Le  Bran 
in  this  country  is  also  owned  by  a  Californian.  It  repre- 
sents a  court  lady  robed— or  rather  without  any  robe  at  all 
—as  Venus.  It  was  presented  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Mr. 
Maillard,  now  of  Marin  County,  who  not  long  ago  gave  it 
to  Doctor  TalUaferro,  of  San  Rafael,  in  whose  collection  it 
now  hangs. 


BEWARE    OF 


ADULTERATIONS ! 


ART  NOTES. 


While  America  is  rich  in  the  works  of  a  majority  of  her 
early  artists,  the  paintings  now  existing  of  John  Vander- 
lyn one  of  her  most  famous  art-geniuies,  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  Copely,  West,  and  Inman  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Atlantic  cities,  while  several  portraits  by  the 
first  and  last  named  artists  may  be  seen  in  this  city,  but  ot 
Vanderlyn's  pictures  there  are  known  to  be  one  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  ("  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  which  is 
frequently  seen  on  greenback.-.),  "Ariadne,  now  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  portrait  of  President  Monroe,  in  the  New 
York  City  Hall,  and,  strange  to  say,  three  pictures  in  this 
city  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Kip.  Two  of  these  three 
are  family  portraits,  the  other  the  well-known  '  Marius  on 
the  Ruins  of  Carthage. '  . 

John  Vanderlyn,  when  quite  young,  was  sent  to  Pans  by 
Aaron  Burr,  whose  protege  he  was.  After  studying  art  for 
six  years,  he  returned  in  lioi,  and  resided  with  Burr  tor 
several  years,  until  the  latter  fled  to  Europe  to  escape  the 
public  odium.  He  was  faithful  to  his  patron,  and  was 
Eurr's  only  support  for  many  years.  In  1837  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  or.gmal  picture 
for  the  exhibition  at  the  Lou  we,  the  following  year.  \  an- 
derlyn  was  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  immediately  began 
his  "  Marius."  The  picture  represents  the  great  com- 
mander, after  his  defeat  by  Sulla,  seated  on  the  remaius  of 
one  of  the  mighty  sewers  which  survived  the  desolation  of 
Carthage.  He  leans  u^on  his  sword  ;  bis  toga  has  fallen 
from  his  shoulders  ;  through  a  broken  arch  may  be  seen  the 
far  distant  Mediterranean.  The  entire  scene  is  in  keeping 
with  the  old  hero's  fallen  greatness.  As  a  model,  Vander- 
lyn discovered  a  giant  veteran  in  the  Papal  Guards.  The 
head  was  copied  from  the  bust  of  Marius  which  is  in  the 
Vatican.  The  coloring  is  dark  in  tone,  and  resembles  one 
of  the  old  masters,  while  the  drawing  is  a  superb  study  of 
anatomy. 

Twelve  hundred  paintings  by  the  vanous  European  art- 
ists were  exhibited,  but  the  "Marius"  took  the  medal. 
The  famous  Baron  Denon  was  at  the  head  of  the  commit- 
tee, and,  with  his  staff  of  artists,  made  the  decision  with 
Utile  delay.  Napoleon  fully  concurred  in  their  choice.  Aft- 
er he  had  walked  down  the  gallery  with  Denon  and  the 
other  judges,  and  examined  all  the  pictures  in  turn,  he 
walked  quickly  back  to  the  "  Marius,"  and  nervously  tap- 
ping the  canvass,  exclaimed:  "Give  the  medal  to  that  ! 
He  then  sent  for  Vanderlyn,  and  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  artist  would  sell  it  to  him,  in  order  that   it  might   be 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

AND  COCOA 

IS  THE  PUREST  AJ.D  BEST! 


No  Whiskey! 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com- 
posed mostly  of  alcohol  or 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper- 
ance by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  guaranteed  to  be  a  non- 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

Rev.  G.W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re- 
viezv,  says  of  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters: 

On.,  O.,  Nov.  16, 1SS1. 
Gents : — The  foolish  wast- 
ing of  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul- 
gence of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity; 
and  if  applied,  will  sav*e  hun- 
dreds who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil- 
ity, overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relie£ 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 


MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  filled  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants, 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3 ;  per  week,  $15 ;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers.  $8.50. 

1VM.  FOKSlTii,  Froprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPR1AUS    SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COIIXTY,  CAIUFOKMA. 

OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  oi  mineral  waters,  and 
iheir  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
hsh  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  tne  services  of 
.Urii.  C  II.  »  tulls,  01  aan  irancisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satislaction  to  ail 
pi  eaiu  re-seekers  and  vaietuuLuarians. 

TelcpQune  connects  withTelegraphat  Kelseyville.     P 
Office  and  Wells,  targo  &  Lo.'a  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use 
baths 

lake  steamer  at   Market   Stree    wharf,    San  Francisco, 
at  'Mb  A.  31.   via  ban  Rafael,  to  Uoverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to   bprings,   arriving  altei'UOoii  same  day, 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  baturdays,  leaving  Mj 
ket  Street  wharf  at  S  o'clucli  A.  M.  via  Oakland,  Na^ 
and  CaiUtoga;  thence   by  stage  to   Kelseyville,  where  pi 
vate   conveyance  is   in   readiness  for   Springs  same   day. 
Fare—  Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

l»r.  c.  31.  BA'lES,  rropiletor. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  asd  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
aid  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lacj  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc  Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


-ETNA 
HOT   MINERAL   SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in.Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Jims  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  efiects. 

Board  uud  Ballis,  asiu  per  week. 

The  ./Etna  bprings  Stage  will  leave  it.  Helena   DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a. 
train  [rum  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
P.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHORT. 


Look  out  for  Adulterations. 


USE  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO'S 


CELEBRATED 


EACLE  CHOCOLATE. 


ffM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SOEE   AGENTS. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"L'Eau  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,IOMILLIONS. 

-  Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 


WILLIAMS,   DIMOXD    &    CO, 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Onion  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  ! 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S. 

•**■      Co  •  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cm 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;, The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  I 
f ratters'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;   The  Marine  Insu 
Co    of  London;    The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;   in 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


. 


W.    rORTEK. 


COWEN  &.  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco, 

OPPOSITE    STAEK-KI.\C    CIltECU, 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


E 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc. 

G.    W.    OLARK    &    CO., 


&15  and  647  Martlet  Street. 


/ 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESAL, 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St. 


San  Francrscc 


WANTED. 

Back  Numbers  ol  tue  "Argonaut,"  as  folio' 

January  55,  1879,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  <°'  «>>><*  twenl 
cents  will  be  paid.  . 

Ten  cents  will  be  paid  for  any  number  of  March  31 
Vol.  XII,  No.  r3, 


FAIRBANKS'  SCALES  ward 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  "^^"'j"^ 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  IrucKs,  ei 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHLVSON, 
401  Market  Street,       ...      -      San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


wi  At  J£i  JtCt 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,   April  30,  1 883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


3.30  P.  M 
•4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   f-L 

9.30  A,  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
'4.30  P.  M. 

(3.oo  a.  a. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

'5.00  P.  M. 

9,30  A.  M. 

'4.OO  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
1     7.30  A.  M. 

aoo  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

5.0O  P.   1L 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   EI. 

8.O0  A.  H. 

S.OO  A.  H. 
I  S.OO  A.  M. 
(    7.30  A.  M. 

J.OO  A.  SI . 

■   5.30  P.  M. 

i.30  P.    M. 

•    J. OO  P.  M. 

(  '.30  A.  M. 

0.00 A.  M. 

f   (.00  P.  M. 

I    !  OO  A    M. 

L3O  A.  M- 

.30  P.   M. 

i.00  P.  M. 

.30  T.  M. 

.30  P.   M. 

.00  A.  M. 

.30  P.  H. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez . 


.  -Calistoga  and  Napa — . 

f  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express 

i  and  East f  Emigrant. . . 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livennore. . , 

\  Stockton  }  via  Martinez. 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South. .... 
.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno , 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.Niles  and  Haywards 


Ogden  and)  Express 

(  East i  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff     >  vb.  Marysville  . . 
(  and  Tehama  /  via  Woodland . . . 

. .  Redding 

(Sacramento  )  *!*  Livermore. . . 
i-via  Eemcia. 


and  Colfax, 


via  Benicia. . 


. .  Sacramento,  via  Benic 

..Sacramento   River  Steamers. . 
..  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.  Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M- 

7.40  p.  fit. 

Il.IOA.  SI. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.rO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  SI. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 
.  5.40  P.  SI. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  p.  at. 

*IO.IO  A.  SI. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

•8.40  A.  SI. 

2.40  P.  SI. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  SI 
5.40  P-  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
'8.40  A.  SI. 
II.  IO  A.  SI. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

'7.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  M. 

5.40  P-  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II  IO  A.  M. 
*IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6-00  A.  M. 
^3.40  P.  M. 

t3.4o  P.  SI. 

9.4O  A.  M. 
7.40  P.  SI. 
2.40  P.  M. 
*IO-  IO  A.  K. 
'12.40  P.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*7-40  P.  SI. 
*ia.IO  A.  M. 
i Il.IO  A.  SI. 


BROAD_GAUGE 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  i8fa3,  and  until 

FUBTH2S   NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  {Townsend  Street,    between  Toiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
,dfic  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
.vingat  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
£1  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAI1LAND  PIER. 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

i.30,   9  -CO,    9.30,     IO.OO,    IO.30,    II.OO,   II.30,    I2.O0,    12,30, 
I'^OO,    I.30,  2  OO,   2.30,  3.OO,    3.3O,    4.OO,    4.30,    5.OO,     5.3O, 

1  i.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  S.co,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  'iz.oo. 

FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,    *6.3o,    '7.00,   *7-3o,    '8.oo, 
j-3o,  '3-30,  "4-00,  *4-3o,  *s.oo, '5.30,   *<5.oo,  "6.30,  9.00, 
I      FRUIT   VALE   (via   Alameda)  —  '9-30  A.    u.,  6.30, 
HClI.OO,  *I2.00  p.  si. 

i  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *S-30, 
1  .00,9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  ti2-3o,  1.00, 
It  (.30,   2.00,    3.00,  1.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

t     .00,    S.OO,    g.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.00. 

V  BERKELEY — '6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
I  .00,  tg.3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
►    00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00, 

o.oo,  11.00,  '12.00 
f,  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.20,  tS.oo 

3.30,  9.00,  10.00,   ii.oo,    ti.oo,   2.00,    3.00,   4.00,   *4-30' 
W  00  '5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00.  t 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

■  m  FRUIT  VALE— *6.20,  -6.5c,  '7-20,  *7-5<>,  *8.2o, 
1 3.30,    *q.2o,    *io.2i,    *4.20.    *4-50,   '5.20,    *5oO,    *6.20, 

Jim  FRUTTVALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  '5.45,  t6-4S, 

fast  EAsVoAKLAND— *5.27,  *5.S7,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
I  57»  8.27,   8.57,9.27,   9.57,    10.27,    IO-57t    "-27,   11.57, 
I  '-27.  12-57.  i-27.  *-57.  2-27.  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.27,   4.57, 
.27.  5-57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.57,  i^-,  9.-7t  io.57. 
•nBROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.36, '6.06,6.56,  7.06, 

■  36,  8.06,  8.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  n. c6,  11.36, 
I  .06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06.  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4-c6,  4.36, 
L^i  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.c6,  g.f  6,  10.06,  11. 06. 

t  a  ALAMEDA  —  '5.22,   *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7.£2,  7.52, 

I  .22,  B. 52,  g.22,  9-52,  *  I0.22,  10-52,  J  11.22,  11,52,  1 12-22, 
lil.52,  *I.2Z,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.32,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
I    33,  6-52,  7.52.   8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

■b BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

■  ■»5»8.45,  19.15,  9-45,  U0.15,  "M5»  tn.15.  "-45.  12.45, 
1-5.  2.45,  3-45,  4-15,    4-45,   5-i5,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

f  iWeJt  EERKELEY— '5-45,  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7.45, 

■  15,  J9-r5,    9-45.   10.45,  ti2.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3-45,4-45, 

■  •«S.  5-45   ""6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5. 


LEAVE 
S.    P. 

DESTINATION. 

a2r:vs 

S.  F. 

8.30  A.  St. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  SI. 
*3-3o  P.  si. 
^4-25  P-  M- 

j  . .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  an 

f 

6.40  A.  M. 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

9.O3   A.  M. 

*10.02   A.  M. 

*3-36   r.  M. 

6.30  P.  SI. 
,11.45  p.  si. 

i 

t4-59    p-  M- 
6  00   p.  M. 
£7.50    P.  M. 

13.15     F.   M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  p.  m. 
4.25  P-  M- 

(                         ^ 

J  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,   and  ! 
1  ...Principal  Way  Stations..  f 

9  03  A.  SI. 
T  I0.02   A.  SI. 
'3.36   P.    SL 

6.00   P.   M. 
18. 15  P.    M. 

RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


10.40 a.m.  J  Gilroy,   Psjaro,    Castroville,  , 
*3-3Q  P-  M.    j  ■..Salinas,  and  Monterey..     * 


Hollisterand  TresPinos.. 


10  40  A  M     f  ,'Vat^a"lle.    Ca.np  Goodall,  )  , 
•3^30  p.m.    i  -^Pios-Xew  Brighton, Soque],  V 


■   UCampCapiiola)  &  SanU  Cruz  J      6  co  p-  »'• 


10.40  a.  si.    I  . .  Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  : 


t7-3o  A.  si.   1  ■  -Mcniereyand  Santa  C:l 
) (Sunaay  Exc  Lirsion). . 


I   18.43  p-  M. 


'Sundays  excepted.     tSundays  onlj-.     JTheatre  D^in  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  5'iage  via  Santa  Cla:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero,  Monwrey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  GUroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Gil- 
r0y.S4.oo;  10  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $-5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3-oo. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.'  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R-  R.  Time  Schedule. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Neivnrk,    San    Jose*    Los 

Gatos,   CIcuwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  mile^  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  0A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cen;.reville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Dough-rtys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arrv'ing  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

■>  *>||  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
■*»••-'"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4OA  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•'-'"  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 


leaves  San  Jose  at  6.28  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  S.30  P.  M. 

S.1.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

S3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  erery  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AAD  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1-30— 2.30— 3-30— 4-3°— 5-30— 6-3°— 7-30— 10.30— 11.35 
P.   ,\L 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57 — §657 — 3.52^ — 9.52 — 10.52 — •[11. 52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4.52 — 5.52 — 6.52 — 10.51— 11.52  P.  M. 
Suudays  only.  7-52  P.  M.     Daily  10  Alameda. 

Froru  ilUh  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 1°-35— ^Ui-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2. 35— 
3.35— 4.35— 5.36— 6.35— 10.35— 11.35  P.  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     *i — Saturday;  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  id  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Oflices,  333  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  r<*tes.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup 't.         Gen.  Freightand  Pais.  Agent. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
PtSAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15, 

&i  OAKLAND— 56.r5,  £.15,  nc.15 


Ti-Mj,  2-t5,  4-15- 


Daily,  except  Sundays. 


I  Sundays  only. 


tandard    Time"  foniished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
J(  lers   101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
1 ".  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN", 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hi 


I0TEL 

f-  D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

'he  Palace  Motel  occupies  an 
J  ire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

*  ici.sco.  It  is  tbe  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
I'  fire  and  earthqaake-pro«f.  It  han  five 
«  itors.  Every  room  is  large,  li-bl.  and  airy. 
•'  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
*«  in  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ao 
<*  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
**  t,  iUnminated  by  the  electric* light,  its 
111  ense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  it* 
p  lage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants.  Is  a 
Jf  irehlthertonnlcnowTi  Irj  '  mericin  hotf  1  . 
■'  ts  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
f1  pean  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
111  ie  city. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  I, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '7.05, 
t8:??>  *9-2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,  ti.io,  '1.45,  ti.<5,  *4-5o  P.  M. 

(Via  Sauceltto  Ferry)— |8.oo.  *8.5oA.  M.,  *a  1;  *z.*a 
t6.4o  P.  M.  *    d  J:"     **° 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
tS-so,  *io,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *2.i5    f2.25  t4-=3»  "5-2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  '6.50,  17.30,  'S.45  A.  M.,  t6  "o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO   (  Veck  Days)-8.50.  10.30  A.  M., 
1-30.  3-35,  5-3°  P.  M. 
(Sunoays>—  S.oo,  10.00   A.  M.,  12.00   M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.43 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sun da ys)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  frum  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


W  •*lA  A-  JI-  Daily-  Sundays  excepted  (via  SauceUt 
0«w  v  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  aaucehto)  5.20  P.  M. 


i/ISP-M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  ■it*  Ferrj),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURUAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUPSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  Tomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4   oo. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  51.  from  Saucelito  Ferry )    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  )  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.etuming,    arrives   in    San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P-  M.     Fares   for  round  trirj — Camp  Taylor, 
S1  75;  Poiut  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANrHL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMP3KLF, 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  id-,  fcr 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1883.  iggj. 

cTt„  UBD  From  San  Francisco  for 

STi!A!',EK  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  Ju.y  21st. . 

ARAEIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC. Thursday,  Oct.  rtth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passenger  Tickets  for  sa  e 
at  C.  p.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Blocks 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  PrcdJent, 


BANKING. 

'T'HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  tfdut $3,000,000 

Reserve  V.  S.  Bonds 4500,000 

Agency  at  New  Yon*. 62  Waix  Steeet 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bvkon  Morrav,  Je. Assistant  Cashier! 

„  AGEXT8— 5few  Tork,  Agency  or  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank: 
C nleaso,  I  nlon  National  Hank  ;  St.  Louis  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  .New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Sew  Zealand;  London,  X.  M.  BotliscliUd  A 
sons  ;  C  Ulna,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Eank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


P 


'ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharl 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  whet 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth,  r5ih. 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VE17- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street,  San  Fraadsco. 


Pacific  Department. 

LOSDOX  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COXTIXE.VTAL  IXSTKAACE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

MANCHESTER 

Fire  Assurance  Company 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

BRITISH  ASD  FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.  (Limited) 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents* 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

310  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Bf.  GEAY  &    CO. 


DERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  lilank  Book  Hanufaetarers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOIIX  TAYLOK  &  CO. 

ix3  -  --■'■  i3o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  DrnggUis"  Glassware. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  LiverpooL  Es- 
tablished r857- 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issned  on  the  Pa- 
cinc  Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Buildine,)  San  Francisco. 

OOMMEROIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 18S2 684^32  8j 

"RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRET&T.Y    CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    B.    StANN 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  CHALM2RS.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


.ALL  PAPERS  &  WINDOW  SHADES 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


645  and  647  Market  St, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanEranrisco,, 


.UstaSlisIieSL 

I860. 

Cfa^iteLStocfc 
S&QQO.QQQ.OG! 
r5flrpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  l,  1883. 


FINE 

CARRIAGES 

AND 

BUGGIES. 


Studebaker Bros  Mfg.  Co. 

201—207  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING 


M*%\ 


D.  S,  BROWN  «fc  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  lie  rail 
Wealer   in 


GOAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  SOS. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  alining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


MAGNESO-GALCITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      j*^  A  CS  ET  © 
and  Note  UMO  ELO 


HOUSE- 


K»  CHESTS 


D.  S.  BKOffS  &  CO., 

3C  California  St.,  s.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Sreate:t  Invention 

oftheage.  Pierce  &  Si  tx 
jo4SacSt.,SaoFran  CaU 


ART-PAUVTEI»,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


LOUIS   BR  OVERMAN    &   CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND   RENT 


YOUR  PIAXOS  OF 


WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebra'ed  Henry  F.  M  Her  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Fr  ncisco,  and  ihe 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital. $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       ■         $1,350,000 


D.  J-  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


rJ  '"& 


c 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


''THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  thosi 
who  desire  to  dress  well.      Tn*nrpas>>C€l    In    style.' 
Perfect  in  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS. 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WW     PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers',  O^HftB 
Fischei,  and  E  r.trson  Pianos,  and  Mason  tz^j^^BB 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J  J  ©    J 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


. 


JlULliMi'S     OPTICA!     1>£P< 
135  Montgomery  St.,  or.  Rush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Tnlrty-two  Tears 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEASE! 

Mounted  to  Order.  ■  tS'Two  Hours  Notice.  | 

_^.    TJ  *  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  »osion  too 
-^^onghiv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDEN'S.    MILLS,    MIXES,    A.\»    FIE 
DEPAKTHEJiTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA    PERCHA    AND    KUBBEJ 

BtASirFACTUBDiG  COMPANY. 

t'arbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Mallet 
Crosse  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "Rubber  llo» 
Rubber  Ilo*c,  <ContpetlIion.)  Suclion  HO» 
Sleaui  UoNe,  Brewers'  Hose,  Si  earn  Fire-EngH 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKLETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDEI 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Rancroft  A  Co.,  721  .Market  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CouiniissioiiBIercIiants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The    Regular  Dispatch  b'ne  of  rackets  to  Honolulu,  H   I. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  KEFUEKY. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Slarket  St. 

HOKMS,    Eighth  and  Cranr.an  Sti 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-Preiidcnt, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOB 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets 

SAW  FRANCISCO. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPAN 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fraucisi 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard 
Directors  held  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1S83,  an  asse 
ment  (No.  12)  of  twenty-live  cents  per  share,  was  levied  up 
th  ecapital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  "the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mo 
g  ornery  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  tins  assessment  shall  remain  unp: 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1SS3,  will 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction; 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednusdi 
the  nth  day  of  July,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  asse 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom< 
Street,   San  Francisco   Cal, 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  118  F.altery  Street. 


Owing  to  the  increased  deniaud 
for  our  NEW  No.  3  MACHINE 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  So.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON   MFG.   CO. 


US OSTAHT  TO  KEH  OUT  Of  EKFLOYMEHT. 

At  lliia  lime,  when  so  m-ny  yoi:rc  iti^n  are  e^-ktrg  nn  (iprortOB- 

10  in.,..e  mm  ey,  we  would  c.ill  at  tent. on  ii  ino  large  profit 
rmile  in  !i."ij  I.:. ling.  Tliere  is  no  i.ne-lmeiii  equal  t>  r-ur  l*»i 
Prbsb.     Tnrec  men  UilfJiiW  I  m*in  12  h'.ur-.     Averse  J  y  -  ift 

11  lonsper  d;.y.  Three  men  mid  one  *p:tnof  hor^e-  r  -n  eirn  ilfM 
,  -  -  ■  ..  v  n  ■  .■  t  .  i  -  ;-(ii,.  .i  I'mcil'no.  j-i.-.d  lavartB 
PrifeH  fPrwsp.ys  elierth  .o  *:C0D  >nn-iy  other  imcl.me,  7 
-re  ifce-h">pe-t,i.tv-.->.-e  fie  f.i-ie*t  nud  m  .-.  d»r.,Me  H  y  Pre* 
mutle.  They  are  gr<  mproTe.l  for  lic2,  nud  c:ti  nnrtcTSilwli 
t;»n  Tusnt  is  no  mrricniNCi  to  mn  iiwrr.  \Vt  -i...nhl 
ple.i«-d  tn  p  re  any  infiirwliun  de-ired  on  t'it«  *  tljert  U'e  mat 
fi.  lure  r,  f.ill  line  or  Acmchltdr.l  IvrLiMints.  H.t.Hidi  nnl  »"c 
P«t«Es.E-rcisii.TnM.HiB«.Wi!iD  Hitxit,  Hamows,  etc.  eta  Se 
a#  ycinr-T'Mre-^.and  we  will  in-ul  you  run.  c.ir  I  irge  n:w  iltidjEH 
catalogue,  loiiDL  At  a*.-e.ildeal  tf  useful  loformnuon.     Addrej*. 

TRUMAN,  1SHAM  &  CO.,  5c9  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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THE     DEAD-HOUSE    GUARD. 


A   Strange   Story  of  Murder. 


[The  resemblance  of  the  following  tale,  in  certain  points,  to  a  story 
by  Erckmann-Chatrian,  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  two  famous  Alsatians.  It  is  sent  us,  however,  as 
origin*!,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  has  never  seen  the  story  re- 
ferred to.  The  treatment,  too,  is  different,  and  the  present  tale  is  well 
enough  written  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. — Eds.  Argonaut.] 

Many  years  ago,  Herman  Dorfbach,  a  portly  and  much- 
esteemed  burgher  of  the  good  old  city  of  Munich  died,  and 
was  buried.  There,  no  doubt,  his  history  would  have  ended, 
had  not  a  pugnacious  little  doctor,  who  had  dissented  from 
the  opinion  of  his  confreres  that  the  deceased  came  to  his 
death  from  apoplexy,  made  such  a  stir  by  mysterious  hints 
and  wise  looks  that  the  body  was  finally  exhumed.  Then, 
to  the  horror  of  everybody,  it  was  discovered  that  all  had  not 
been  with  the  dead  man  as  it  should  have  been.  The  hands 
were  clenched,  the  eyes  open,  the  features  distorted ;  and 
other  ghastly  signs  of  partial  resuscitation  were  not  wanting. 
The  whole  city  was  moved  by  the  discovery.  Vast  was  the 
quantity  of  beer  consumed,  and  profound  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  speculations  indulged  in. 

But  a  more  lasting  outgrowth  of  the  excitement  stilt  exists 
in  the  "  Leichenhaus"  [dead-house]  of  Munich,  a  building 
situated  in  the  God's-acre  outside  the  Sendling  Gate,  having 
three  spacious  chambers  furnished  with  raised  couches, 
where  the  law  requires  that  the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying 
within  the  city  shall  lie  in  state  for  three  days  before  inter- 
ment. The  grounds  about  the  Leichenhaus  are  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  wide  windows  look  directly  upon  the  arcade. 
A  profusion  of  flowers  and  artistic  decorations  does  much 
to  rob  the  interior  of  its  more  repellant  features.  But  no  art 
can  wholly  efface  the  melancholy  impression  produced  by 
the  sight  of  so  many  dead  faces,  representing,  as  they  do, 
every  state  and  condition  of  human  existence,  from  the 
learned  professor  to  the  half-witted  vagrant,  from  the  with- 
ered anatomy  of  old  age  to  the  round-faced  baby,  smiling 
still,  as  though  asleep  upon  its  mothers  breast. 

To  preclude  as  far  as  possible  the  chance  of  premature 
interment,  to  the  hand  of  every  adult  is  attached  a  wire  con- 
necting with  a  bell  in  the  custodian's  room,  by  means  of 
which  notice  would  be  given  of  the  slightest  twitching  of  a 
muscle.  One  would  not  be  inclined  to  envy  the  custodian 
his  place.  Think  of  being  roused  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a  sharp  pull  at  one  of  the  three  little  bells  which  hang 
directly  over  his  bed  !  The  occupation  of  an  ordinary  sex- 
ton would  be  cheerful  compared  with  his,  considering  its 
startling  possibilities. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  however,  when  the  place  be- 
came vacant,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  no  lack  of  appli- 
cations for  the  lugubrious  post.  The  successful  candidate 
was  Ernest  Bierstadt,  a  poor  art  student,  who  had  sought  the 
position  as  a  means  of  maintaining  himself  while  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  famous  galleries  of  Munich. 

Bierstadt  was  as  little  as  possible  like  the  typical  German 
student.  He  was  retiring  and  unsocial  in  his  manners  ;  he 
belonged  to  no  secret  fraternity ;  though  a  Bavarian  by 
birth,  he  detested  the  strong  beer  which  gives  Munich  half 
its  fame.  In  one  respect  only  was  he  thoroughly  German. 
He  was  deeply  read  in  that  mystical  philosophy  which  has 
clouded  the  brain  and  undermined -the  faith  of  so  many  of 
his  countrymen.  His  art  studies  naturally  took  the  same 
direction.  His  subjects  were  apt  to  be  of  a  weird,  abnormal 
sort.  His  brush,  like  his  mind,  seemed  to  reach  out  after 
the  unknowable  and  unattainable.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
his  success  as  a  painter  was  never  likely  to  be  commensurate 
with  his  talent.  His  personal  appearance  accorded  well  with 
his  character.  His  tall,  thin  figure,  stooping  slightly,  though 
he  was  not  yet  thirty,  his  high,  pale  forehead  and  deeply 
sunken  eyes  gave  him  what  the  Scotch  call  an  "  uncanny 
look,1'  the  look  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  place  like  the  dead-house, 
might  dare  to  see  and  hear  things  that  even  to  dream  of 
would  chill  the  blood  of  other  men. 

Bierstadt  entered  upon  his  new  duties  without  foreboding  or 
tremor  of  any  sort.  He  employed  an  assistant  to  act  as  guard- 
ian during  the  day  when  his  artistic  pursuits  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  absent  from  the  dead-house  ;  but  with  the 
nightfall  he  regularly  returned  to  the  little  chamber  assigned 
to  his  use,  and  alone,  except  for  his  books,  kept  watchful 
guard  over  the  populous  mansion  ot  which  he  was  the  only 
tenant.  Often  revelers  from  the  city,  passing  late  at  night, 
and  seeing  the  custodian's  lamp  still  brightly  burning,  shud- 
dered involuntarily,  used  as  they  were  to  the  p:ace,  to  think 
of  the  pale,  lonely  student  sitting  there,  encompassed  by  the 
dead. 

Bierstadt  was  himself  superior  to  any  vulgar  fears  ;  but 
his  imagination,  dwelling  naturally  upon  weird  and  fantastic 
themes,  soon  shaped  out  of  his  regular  surroundings  a  cloud 
of  fancies  that  most  men  would  have  found  unwelcome  com- 
panions in  such  a  place.  One  fancy,  in  particular,  constantly 
haunted  him.  He  would  often  look  up  from  his  book  sud- 
denly, with  the  impression  strong  upon  him  that  one  of  the 
three  little  bells  over  his  head  was  about  to  be  rung.  Some- 
times he  would  gaze  at  them  so  long  and  fixedly  that  in  the 
uncertain  light  the)  seemed  to  stir  and  vibrate  ;  but  no  sound 
followed.  Presently  the  student  would  rouse  himself,  and, 
with  an  angry  sense  of  his  own  folly,  would  return  to  his 
book. 


"  What  absurdity  I "  he  would  reflect  at  such  times  ;  "  those 
bells  have  hung  there  silent  through  all  the  years  since  the 
Leichenhaus  was  first  opened  ;  is  not  that  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  never  hear  them?;'  But,  in  spite  of  all  rea- 
soning to  the  contrary,  the  impression  continued  to  return 
with  even  increased  vividness,  until  he  grew  in  a  measure 
accustomed  to  the  sensation. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  in  May,  it  so  happened  that  he  re- 
lieved his  assistant  at  an  unusually  early  hour  ;  and  thus 
the  unwonted  duty  of  closing  the  dead-house  for  the  night 
devolved  upon  him.  He  passed  through  the  three  chambers 
in  succession,  opening  the  large  windows  which  looked  out 
upon  the  arcade  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or  closing 
the  heavy  iron  shutters,  and  lighting  the  single  lamp  that 
dropped  from  the  ceiling  of  each.  As  he  passed  between 
the  rows  of  couches,  he  observed,  with  melancholy  interest, 
the  forms  and  faces  of  their  silent  occupants. 

In  the  chamber  farthest  from  his  own,  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  face  of  a  young  girl  which  bore  no  trace  of 
suffering  or  emaciation,  and  was  made  to  appear  less  rigid 
and  deathlike  by  being  framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mass  of  bright, 
golden  hair.  It  was  a  tenderly  beautiful  face,  such  as  we 
can  not  bear  to  let  go  out  of  this  world.  The  student  stood 
long  beside  the  couch,  musing  pityingly  upon  this  untimely 
blighting  of  a  growth  so  fair  and  gracious.  Even  after  he 
had  returned  to  his  own  room,  the  face  kept  thrusting  itself 
between  him  and  his  book.  At  an  unusually  early  hour,  he 
closed  his  book,  and,  in  a  profound  revery,  sat  staring,  as  his 
wont  was,  at  the  three  little  bells.  For  the  thousandth  time 
he  thought  he  saw  one  of  them  move.  His  pulse  did  not 
quicken,  so  accustomed  had  he  become  to  the  delusion.  A 
moment  later  came  a  faint  ting-ting  ! 

Bierstadt  sat  for  a  long  minute  motionless ;  the  wonted 
pallor  of  his  face  changed  to  a  yet  deadlier  hue.  The  sum- 
mons which  he  had  all  along  irrationally  expected  had  come. 

At  length  he  roused  himself,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  bell  which  had  just  sounded — it  was  the  one  com- 
municating with  the  farthest  room — he  took  up  his  lamp 
mechanically,  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
passed  out  into  the  hall. 

At  the  end  of  this  hall  or  passage-way,  another  door  opened 
into  the  first  of  the  death-chambers.  The  single  lamp  shed 
an  uncertain  glimmer  over  the  couches.  The  raw  spring  air 
came  in  freshly  through  the  shutters,  now  and  then  lifting  a 
fold  of  drapery  about  the  dead,  or  stirring  a  bit  of  ribbon  in 
a  way  that  was  fearfully  suggestive. 

Lamp  in  hand,  with  slow,  noiseless  tread,  the  pale  student 
passed  through  the  first  and  second  rooms  without  pause  ; 
but,  on  entering  the  third,  he  stopped  beside  every  couch 
which  was  tenanted,  and,  stooping,  flashed  the  light  full  upon 
the  pallid  features  of  the  sleeper.  All  in  vain,  however,  not 
the  faintest  sign  of  life  could  be  perceived.  After  a  second 
careful  inspection,  Bierstadt  returned  to  his  room  as  weary 
as  though  he  had  been  on  a  long  journey.  Dressed  as  he 
was,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  For 
an  hour  he  lay  perfectly  still ;  and  during  that  time  his  eyes 
never  wandered  from  a  single  spot,  the  third  bell.  At  last 
the  bell  rang  again  ;  ting,  ling,  ting,  this  time  more  decidedly 
than  before. 

The  student  rose  instantly.  His  usual  abstracted  expres- 
sion was  gone.  His  deeply  sunken  eyes  glowed  with  fever- 
ish excitement.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  not  from  fear. 
Every  nervous  tremor  was  lost  in  an  overpowering  sense  of 
awe  and  mystery.  Again  he  passed  through  the  "first  and 
second  chambers  into  the  third.  Again  he  closely  scanned 
each  dead  face  for  the  faintest  sign  of  vitality.  There  was, 
first,  a  stout  burgher,  his  iron-gray  beard  falling  low  on  his 
breast ;  next,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  whom  Bierstadt  re- 
membered to  have  seen  only  a  few  days  before  galloping 
through  the  streets.  Cold  and  still  forever  he  lay  now  in  his 
handsome  uniform,  the  star  of  some  military  order  glittering 
upon  his  breast.  Next  lay  an  old  dame  of  seventy  with 
scanty  silver  hair,  and  a  placid  expression  upon  her  worn 
face  that  seemed  to  tell  of  one  whom  the  grim  messenger 
had  found  not  unwilling  to  depart.  Last,  and  longest,  the 
student's  eyes  rested  upon  the  beautiful  face  already  men- 
tioned. There,  as  over  all  the  rest,  reigned  the  stern  repose 
of  death. 

Baffled,  but  not  satisfied,  Bierstadt  leaned  against  the  cas- 
ing of  one  of  the  wide  windows,  and  tried  to  think,  drinking 
in  the  while  great  draughts  of  the  raw  night  air  like  one 
parched  with  lever. 

How  long  he  stood  thus  he  never  knew  ;  for  a  kind  of 
stupor  that  is  apt  to  succeed  strong  mental  excitement  seemed 
to  weigh  down  and  benumb  all  his  faculties.  Suddenly  a 
heavy,  booming  sound  shook  the  air  in  long  pulsations.  It 
was  the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  striking  twelve.  Famil- 
iar as  the  sound  was,  each  stroke  thrilled  through  the  stu- 
dent's brain  as  if  it  had  been  his  death-knell ;  but,  ere  the 
mourntul  vibrations  had  entirely  ceased,  a  sound,  which,  in 
that  abode  of  death,  was  infinitely  more  startling,  checked 
the  blood  in  his  veins  ;  it  was  a  low,  tremulous  sigh,  as  of 
one  just  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream. 

Bierstadt  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  awaiting  a  repetition  of 
the  sound  ;  but  the  dead  silence  of  the  place  reigned  un- 
broken. It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  stir  a  hand's  breadth ;  then,  with  the  noiseless  gliding 
of  a  ghost,  he  moved  to  the  nearest  couch,  that  upon  which 
lay  the  body  of  the  young  girl.  The  hands  were  still  meekly 
folded  upon  the  bosom,  the  face  rigid,  the  ashen  lips  closed; 


but  the  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  instead  of  the  dull,  stony 
stare  of  death,  they  were  full  of  a  strange  light.  Bierstadt 
stood  transfixed,  while  the  new  life  went  on  diffusing  itself 
through  the  whole  body.  The  lips  parted  ;  the  bosom  rose 
and  fell ;  the  fingers  lost  their  rigid  tension  ;  and  presently 
she,  who  a  few  moments  before  had  been  to  all  appearance 
dead,  rose  and  stood  upon  her  feet.  Yet  though  the  light 
had  returned  to  her  eyes,  and  the  power  of  motion  to  her 
limbs,  the  ashen  hue  of  lips  and  cheek  remained  unchanged. 
It  was  as  if  the  immortal  part  had  been  permitted  to  revisit 
the  mortal,  but  could  not  wholly  reanimate  it 

From  the  first  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  student 
with  a  gaze  that  became  every  moment  more  intent  and 
searching,  as  if  seeking  to  explore  his  inmost  thoughts. 
Bierstadt  felt  that  his  whole  mind  and  soul  lay  open  to  the 
unearthly  questionings  of  those  eyes,  whose  vision  was  not 
of  this  world.  As  became  one  who  beheld  a  great  mystery, 
he  stood  silent  and  motionless,  filled  with  an  awe  that  for 
the  time  mastered  all  baser  emotions.  At  length  his  mute 
questioner  seemed  satisfied.  Her  look  changed  from  one  of 
inquiry  to  one  of  appeal.  At  the  same  time  she  laid  upon 
his  wrist  a  hand  as  cold  as  marble,  and  led  him  to  the  win- 
dow he  had  lately  quitted.  With  her  disengaged  hand  she 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  Obeying  the  gesture,  he 
looked  long  and  steadfastly.  The  iron  shutters,  which  had 
been  closed,  now  stood  open.  The  sky  was  thinly  overcast 
with  clouds,  through  which  the  moon  struggled,  showing  the 
trees  in  the  Gottesacker  swaying  and  shivering  in  the  cold 
night  wind.     Except  these,  he  could  see  nothing. 

As  he  stood  thus,  the  deathly  chill  of  the  hand  upon  his 
wrist  crept  gradually  through  his  entire  frame,"  driving  the 
warm  blood  back  to  his  heart.  It  mounted  to  his  brain,  be- 
numbing all  his  faculties,  and  so  contracting  his  vision  that 
the  trees  in  the  Gottesacker  grew  indistinct.  He  believed 
that  he  was  dying,  yet  had  no  power  to  shake  off  the  influ- 
ence that  oppressed  him.  Presently,  as  if  the  flight  of  time 
had  been  turned  backward,  he  began,  as  it  were,  to  live  over 
again  the  events  of  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  occurrence.  His  every  act  and  move- 
ment during  that  night  and  day,  the  trivial  and  the  important 
alike,  passed  in  swilt  review  before  his  dimmed  vision,  like 
the  changing  views  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Next  followed  an  in- 
terval of  blank  darkness,  that  seemed  to  correspond  to  the 
hours  of  the  preceding  night  which  he  had  passed  in  sleep  ; 
and  again  the  shifting  panorama  recommenced,  but  this 
time  the  scenes  were  not  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

He  saw  in  rapid  succession,  as  one  might  who  was  being 
qiickly  borne  along  into  the  city,  the  arched  portal  of  the 
Gottesacker,  the  villas  beyond,  the  Sendling  Gate,  and  the 
watchman  on  duty  there.  The  lights  of  the  city  flashed  by. 
The  massive  towers  of  the  cathedral  appeared  and  vanished, 
followed  by  long  rows  of  houses,  as  of  a  stately  street.  Anon, 
as  one  who  entered  freely,  he  beheld  the  interior  of  a  luxu- 
rious home,  sleeping  in  the  hush  of  midnight,  a  dimly  lighted 
hall,  a  grand  staircase  ascending  from  it,  and  above  a  room 
which  seemed  from  its  appointments  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  a  lady  of  wealth  and  refined  taste.  A  night-lamp  burned 
upon  a  marble  centre-table,  and  upon  an  elaborately  carved 
couch  lay  a  beautiful  girl  asleep,  her  face  framed  in  a  mass 
of  bright  golden  hair.  Her  lips  were  parted  with  a  trustful 
smile,  and  her  features  bore  the  impress  of  a  nature  as  gen- 
tle and  winning  as  it  was  refined.  Hers  was  a  presence 
which,  according  to  the  fable,  might  rob  the  lion  of  his  fierce- 
ness. But  a  foe  more  implacable  than  the  lion  stood  at  her 
bedside  in  the  person  of  an  old  man,  with  long,  gray  hair 
falling  upon  his  shoulders,  who  was  bending  over  the  sleeper 
so  that  his  face  could  not  be  seen.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
large  handkerchief  which  seemed  saturated  with  some  pow- 
erful anaesthetic,  for,  as  he  advanced  it  close  to  the  girl's 
face,  the  blood  gradually  forsook  her  cheek  and,  to  the 
healthful  flush  of  sleep  succeeded  a  palior  that  grew  every 
moment  more  death-like.  As  cheek  and  brow  thus  changed, 
the  face  took  on  a  familiar  aspect.  The  student  knew  it  for 
the  face  of  her  whose  cold  and  bloodless  hand  was  even  now 
upon  his  wrist. 

After  an  interval  which  seemed  many  minutes  the  old 
man,  with  the  skilled  touch  of  a  physician,  placed  two  fin- 
gers upon  the  sleeper's  heart,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  no 
longer  beat.  Then,  dropping  the  handkerchief  over  the 
sweet  face  he  had  just  deprived  of  its  warm  young  life,  he 
half  turned  as  if  to  quit  the  room  ;  and  that  instant  the 
whole  scene  vanished.  Again  the  stately  street,  the  cathe- 
dral towers,  the  Sendling  Gate,  and  the  swaying  trees  in  the 
Gottesacker  swept  by;  and  with  that,  a  sound — the  first  that 
had  broken  the  mysterious  silence — rolled  out  upon  the 
night  in  prolonged,  mournful  vibrations,  like  the  first  stroke 
ol  a  death-knell. 

Bierstadt  started  violently,  although  he  knew  that  it  was 
only  the  cathedral  clock  striking  one.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  window-casing,  his  right  hand  pressed  against 
the  iron  shutters,  which  were  closed.  The  raw  night  air  had 
chilled  him  to  the  bone.  An  abject,  creeping  terror  mas- 
tered his  reason.  Without  venturing  to  cast  a  single  look 
around  him,  and  leaving  his  lamp  where  he  had  placed  it,  on 
one  of  the  empty  stone  couches,  he  returned  to  his  own  room, 
treading  noiselessly,  as  though  he  feared  to  waken  those 
silent  sleepers,  whose  long  slumber  the  rush  of  armies  would 
not  have  broken.  Once  more  in  his  own  room 
himself  upon  his  bed  in  a  complete  state  ot  : 
mental  exhaustion,  and  slept. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  he  awoke  a  bright  May  sun  was  shining  outside, 
and  striving  to  force  its  way  through  the  barred  shutters  of 
the  Leichenhaus.  A  man  of  a  less  mystical  and  speculative 
temper  might  have  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  preceding 
night  as  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  fancy,  but  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  student  was  too  strong  to  be  thus  easily 
shaken.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  profound  awe  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  death-chambers.  In  the  third  chamber, 
as  in  the  rest,  nothing  was  changed,  the  body  of  the  young 
girl  lay  as  still  and  lifeless  as  that  of  the  old  dame  at  her 
side.  Not  a  fold  of  her  drapery  was  displaced,  not  a  sign 
existed  to  show  that  the  statuesque  rigidity  of  death  had 
been  disturbed.  The  custodian  gazed  long  and  intently  ;  but 
even  to  his  excited  imagination  the  face  bore  no  shadow  of 
change,  unless  it  might  be  an  increased  placidity  of  expres- 
sion. 

He  determined  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  ;  but, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  remained  at  the  dead-house  all  day, 
carefully  observing  all  the  visitors — who  are  freely  admitted 
at  certain  hours — though  without  any  well-formed  purpose  in 
so  doing.  It  was  after  the  doors  of  the  death-chambers 
were  again  closed,  and  he  sat  in  his  own  room  awaiting 
what  the  night  might  have  in  store  for  him,  that  the  quality 
of  his  resolution  was  most  severely  tested.  As  the  hour  of 
midnight.approached,  bringing  no  new  summons,  the  nerv- 
ous strain  became  almost  insupportable  ;  yet  summoning  all 
his  courage,  he  repaired  once  more  to  the  farthest  chamber, 
and  stood  by  the  couch  where  lay  the  object  of  his  solici- 
tude, as  slowly  and  heavily  the  twelve  strokes  boomed  out 
over  the  city  from  the  cathedral  tower. 

But  there  was  no  sign.  The  sleep  of  death  was  not  again 
to  be  broken.  As  the  student  stood  thus  intently  observing 
the  young  face  so  cruelly  robbed  of  its  light  and  beauty,  a 
burning  desire  for  vengeance  upon  the  heartless  destroyer  of 
all  this  loveliness  took  possession  of  him,  and  with  it  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  should  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
he  felt  he  had  been  commissioned.  In  his  excitement,  he 
spoke  out  as  if  the  dull  ears  of  death  could  receive  assur- 
ance from  his  promise  :  "  Rest  in  peace,  for  thou  shalt  be 
avenged." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  body  of  the 
Fraulein  Christina  von  Frankenstein,  having  lain  in  the  dead- 
house  for  the  prescribed  time,  was  finally  committed  to  the 
earth.  The  funeral  was  elaborate,  and  attended  by  the  first 
society  of  Munich  ;  but  to  Bierstadt,  who  took  care  to  be 
present  throughout  the  ceremonial,  there  was  but  one  object 
of  interest  in  the  entire  cortege:  that  was  the  person  who  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  chief  mourner.  He  was  an  old  man, 
with  gray  hair  worn  rather  long,  and  having  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  a  reputable  physician.  His  face  was  so  cold  and  hard 
that  even  the  grief  he  affected  to  feel  could  not  soften  it. 
Though  in  his  vision  he  had  not  seen  the  face  of  the  mur- 
derer, Bierstadt  felt  that  this  was  the  man. 

Meanwhile  the  comments  of  the  more  indifferent  specta- 
tors helped  him  both  to  greater  assurance  of  the  identity  of 
the  man,  and  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that 
must  attend  his  undertaking. 

"  Odd — isn't  it,!)  observed  a  burly  noble  of  King  Maxi- 
milian's household,  "  that  a  young  creature  like  this,  pretty 
and  rich,  too,  should  become  melancholy  and  take  her  own 
life?" 

"  The  old  uncle  doesn't  appear  greatly  afflicted,"  observed 
his  companion,  a  fiercely  mustached  officer. 

"  There's  no  matter  of  marvel  about  that,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  he  is  the  only  relative,  they  say,  and  falls  heir,  by 
her  death,  to  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  thalers.  That 
would  console  most  old  uncles  of  my  acquaintance  for  the 
loss  of  even  so  pretty  a  niece.  He  is  a  physician,  I  hear — a 
surgeon  ;  and  that's  how  the  young  lady  happened  to  take 
■chloroform.  She  lived  with  him — or  rather  he  lived  with 
her — and  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  chloroform  admin- 
istered. She  understood  applying  it,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
the  Herr  Doctor  himself.  Now,  if  the  old  man  were  an 
Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  a 
sensation.  But  I  know  the  family ;  they  belong  to  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  ate  thoroughly  German  and  respect- 
able." 

Pondering  upon  these  careless  comments,  Bierstadt  real- 
ized, as  never  before,  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  path  ; 
but  even  while  the  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and  the  last  solemn  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  being 
performed,  he  renewed  the  vow  made  in  that  midnight 
chamber  of  death,  to  clear  the  name  of  the  dead  from  the 
false  stain  of  suicide,  and  to  bring  her  murderer  to  justice. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  student's  acquaintances — for  friends 
and  associates  he  had  none — noticed  a  marked  change  in 
his  appearance.  His  complexion  changed  from  pale  to  livid; 
his  eyes,  naturally  deep-set,  grew  hollow  and  lustrous,  like 
those  of  a  consumptive.  His  tall,  stooping  figure  became 
daily  more  attenuated.  He  gave  himself  no  rest,  however, 
but  worked  all  day  long,  and  every  day,  with  the  energy  ol 
one  who  counts  his  work  more  important  than  health  and 
strength.  The  scene  of  these  labors  was  his  studio  in  the 
city  ;  but  their  exact  nature  was  confided  to  no  one. 

There  came  a  day  at  last,  after  many  weeks,  when  the 
work,  whatever  it  was,  had  reached  completion.  After 
spending  many  hours  in  feverish  wanderings  about  the  city, 
the  student  repaired  to  police  headquarters,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  prefect.  That  official  seemed  ill-satisfied 
with  the  result.  When  he  came  out  of  his  office  to  give 
some  orders  to  his  assistants,  his  important-looking,  beer- 
muddled  visage  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  distrust  and 
derision. 

"  Carry  this,"  he  said,  giving  a  sealed  note  to  one  of  them, 
"to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Induce  him  to  ac- 
company you,  if  possible.  Wear  citizen's  clothes,  and  on  no 
account  let  him  suspect  you  are  an  officer." 
_  Calling  another  officer,  the  prefect  bade  him  take  posses- 
sion of  Bierstadt's  studio,  and  there  to  await  orders.  Lastly 
calling  the  student  from  the  inner  office,  he  signified  his 
readiness  to  accompany  him. 

The  two  repaired  directly  to  the  studio,  a  dingy  little  room 
on  a  second  floor,  containing  nothing  but  three  or  four  chairs, 
a  table  littered  with  books  and  painter's  tools,  and  an  easel 
completely  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  prefect  helped 
himself  to  a  chair,  and,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  kept  a 
professional  eye  upon  his  companion,  regarding  whom  he 
was  fast  shaping  an  ingenious  theory.  Quite  unconscious  oi 
the  other's  suspicion,  Bierstadt  sat  gazing  out  of  the  window 


steadfastly.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  man,  whom  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world  he  had  reason  to  remember,  was  ushered 
into  the  room  by  a  police  officer  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  pre- 
sented as  the  Herr  von  Frankenstein. 

The  person  thus  introduced  glanced  about  him  rather  dis- 
dainfully at  first,  but  the  composed,  almost  solemn  bearing 
of  the  student  enforced  respect,  and  gradually  a  certain  de- 
gree of  awe. 

"Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  Herr  Doctor,"  he  be- 
gan, "  but  I  have  here  >:pon  my  easel  a  work  of  which  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  have  your  opinion." 

"  Let  me  first  inform  you,  Herr  Bierstadt,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  that  I  am  no  connoisseur  in  matters  of  art." 

"  Nevertheless,  Herr  Doctor,"  rejoined  the  student,  his 
sunken  eyes  flaming  up  with  strong  excitement,  "you  are,  of 
all  men  on  earth,  the  man  whose  judgment  of  this  picture  I 
shall  value.  Be  so  good  as  to  stand  here  to  the  left  of  the 
window  where  the  best  effect  can  be  obtained." 

Herr  von  Frankenstein  took  the  position  assigned  him  in 
silence,  a  vague  distrust  clouding  his  features.  The  prefect 
and  his  assistants  exchanged  meaning  glances,  the  blood- 
hound instinct  of  their  craft  fully  aroused.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  suspense.  Then  the  student,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  casts  the  fateful  die  upon  which  hangs  all  his  fortune, 
drew  aside  the  white  cloth  that  covered  the  easel. 

The  eyes  of  Von  Frankenstein  were  at  once  riveted  upon 
the  canvass,  and  the  eyes  of  the  others  upon  him.  What  he 
saw  was  a  familiar  chamber  dimly  illuminated  by  a  night- 
lamp  ;  upon  a  couch  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  lying,  appar- 
ently asleep  but  for  the  deathly  pallor  of  lips'  and  cheek ; 
the  bed-covering  partly  drawn  aside  from  off  her  bosom,  and 
an  old  man  bending  over  her,  with  two  fingers  placed  lightly 
upon  her  heart ;  in  a  back  ground  of  deep  shadow  two  fig- 
ures that  watched — the  one  a  student,  the  other  clad  in  burial 
robes,  whose  face  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  upon  the 
couch,  except  that  the  eyes  were  open  and  full  of  strange  light. 
What  the  others  saw  was  a  shifting  panorama  of  the  strong- 
est and  basest  passions  to  which  the  human  countenance  can 
give  expression.  So  overpowering  was  the  tide  of  his  emo- 
tions that  the  wretched  man  stood  staring  at  the  canvas  in 
dumb  despair,  until  the  student,  suddenly  confronting  him, 
exclaimed,  in  the  deep  gutturals  of  his  native  tongue  : 
"  Du  bist  der  mami  / " 

If  his  guilty  secret  had  been  written  upon  the  noonday  sky, 
the  accused  man  could  not  have  been  more  utterly  con- 
founded. He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  or  evade  the  charge, 
but,  crouching  before  his  accuser,  as  if  he  dreaded  summary 
vengeance  at  his  hands,  he  gasped  :  "  Have  mercy  !  I  am 
an  old  man." 

"  What  mercy  had  you  upon  that  poor  young  creature  ly- 
ing there,"  cried  the  student,  his  cavernous  eyes  flaming  out 
fiercely.     "  Officers,  do  your  duty  ! " 

The  injunction  was  unnecessary.  The  prefect  had  already 
signaled  his  men  to  act  ;  and,  almost  before  the  last  words 
were  uttered,  Herr  von  Frankenstein,  who  had  entered  that 
room  a  few  minutes  before  opulent,  respectable,  and  envied, 
was  a  prisoner — a  prisoner  to  whom  the  most  hardened  ruf- 
fian in  the  city  might  well  refuse  comradeship. 

_  When  Bierstadt  saw  him  led  away  in  fetters,  and  felt  that 
his  retributive  task  was  now  well  nigh  accomplished,  the 
relaxation  from  the  mental  strain  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  subjected  brought  on  a  kind  of  vertigo.  He  sat  down 
by  his  table,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  thinking  he 
should  soon  be  better,  but  instead  he  fell  into  a  dazed,  half 
conscious  condition,  from  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
rouse  himself.  Forms  and  faces  he  had  seen  at  the  dead- 
house  thronged  about  him,  all  in  their  burial  robes,  and  re- 
taining the  piteous  ghastliness  of  death.  He  was  so  tor- 
mented by  these  delusions,  which  he  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  shake  off,  that  he  might  have  become  really  ill, 
but  at  last  a  figure,  that  even  to  his  disordered  fancy  was 
unlike  the  rest,  stalked  into  the  room.  It  was  a  police  offi- 
cer, whom  the  prefect  had  instructed  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
student,  who,  becoming  suspicious  of  his  long  seclusion,  had 
opportunely  entered. 

As  he  staggered  to  his  feet  with  the  other's  assistance,  and 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the 
rest  and  refreshment  he  so  much  needed,  Bierstadt's  eye  fell 
upon  the  uncovered  easel.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the 
softened  light  streamed  over  his  picture.  Warmed  and  glori- 
fied by  the  mellow  light,  the  sweet  face  of  the  dead  girl 
seemed  to  smile  approvingly  upon  him.  Softly,  as  one  who 
felt  that  he  had  received  the  benediction  of  a  spirit,  he  quitted 
the  room. 

The  rest  may  be  briefly  told.  On  the  day  set  for  Von 
Frankenstein's  trial,  Bierstadt  appeared  in  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice, and  told  his  strange  story.  The  prisoner  was  convicted, 
and  afterward  executed  in  spite  of  the  aristocratic  interest 
exerted  in  his  behalf.  The  case  is  still  memorable  in  Ger- 
man jurisprudence  as  a  striking  instance  of  conviction  on 
purely  circumstantial  evidence.  It  was  thought  at  the  time 
that,  could  the  accused  have  been  roused  to  make  a  vigorous 
defense,  he  might  have  escaped  conviction.  But  from  the 
first  he  seemed  entirely  unnerved  by  the  idea  that  super- 
natural vengeance  was  pursuing  him,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
escape  would  therefore  be  futile. 

But  what  of  the  poor  custodian  of  the  Leichenhaus  ?  Not 
the  poor  custodian  any  longer,  but  the  great  painter  whom 
all  Munich  delights  to  honor,  whose  works,  though  not  popu- 
lar with  foreigners,  because  of  the  weird  and  fantastic  nature 
of  the  subjects  portrayed,  are  highly  esteemed  by  German 
critics.  Indeed,  his  admirers  sufficiently  account  for  the 
present  lack  of  foreign  appreciation  by  designating  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  their  favorite  as  the  painting  of  the  future. 
The  most  carping  French  critics  admit  that  his  "  Chamber 
of  Death,"  the  work  that  led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derer Von  Frankenstein,  and  his  "  Leichenhaus  at  Mid- 
night," are  striking  representations. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  element  in  Bierstadt's 
story  there  are  naturally  two  opinions.  He  himself  believes 
as  firmly  in  what  he  saw  and  experienced  on  that  memora- 
ble night  as  in  any  subsequent  perception  of  his  life,  while 
others  agree  with  a  certain  materialistic,  beer-drinking  pro- 
fessor of  great  repute  in  Munich,  who  explains  the  whole 
affair  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  supposing  a  disturbed  func- 
tion of  the  brain  resulting  in  morbid  excitation  of  the  imagi- 
native faculties  bordering  on  dementia.  The  choice  between 
these  two  theories  is  left  to  the  sagacious  reader. 
June  ii,  1883.  John  Q.  Donnell. 


THAT    BAD    BOY. 


How  he  Deluded  his  Sunday-school  Teacher. 


"Well,  I  have  quit  jerking  soda,"  said  the  bad  boy. 
"  No  ;  you  don't  tell  me,"  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he 
moved   the  box  of  raisins  out  of  reach.     "  You  never  will 
amount  to  anything  unless  you  stick  to  one  trade  or  profes- 
sion.    A  rolling  hen  never  catches  the  early  angle-worm." 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  all  right  now.  In  the  soda  business  there  is 
no  chance  for  genius  to  rise  unless  the  soda-fountain  ex- 
plodes, so  I  have  got  a  permanent  job  as  a  super,  and  shall 
open  the  first  of  September." 

"Say,  what's  a  super?  It  isn't  one  of  those  free-lunch 
places  that  the  mayor  closes  at  midnight,  is  it?"  and  the 
grocery  man  looked  sorry. 

"  O  thunder  1  you  want  salt  on  you.  A  super  is  an  adjunct 
to  the  stage.  A  super  is  a  fellow  that  assists  the  stars  and 
things,  carrying  chairs,  and  taking  up  carpets,  and  sweeping 
the  sand  off  the  stage  after  a  dancer  has  danced  a  jig,  and 
he  brings  beer  for  the  actors,  and  helps  lace  up  corsets,  and 
anything  he  can  do  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  play.  Pri- 
vately, now,  I  have  been  acting  as  a  supe  for  a  long  lime,  on 
the  sly,  and  my  folks  didn't  know  anything  about  it ;  but 
since  I  reformed  and  decided  to  be  good,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
tell  ma  and  pa  about  it.  The  news  broke  ma  all  up  at  first, 
but  pa  said  some  of  the  best  actors  in  this  country  were 
supes  once,  and  some  of  them  are  now,  and  he  thought 
suping  would  be  the  making  of  me.  Ma  thought  going  on 
the  stage  would  be  my  ruination.  She  said  the  theatre  was 
the  hotbed  of  sin,  and  brought  more  ruin  than  the  church 
could  head  off.  But  when  I  told  her  that  they  always  gave 
a  supe  two  or  three  extra  tickets  for  his  family,  she  said  the 
theatre  had  some  redeeming  features  ;  and  when  I  said  my 
entrance  upon  the  stage  would  give  me  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  recipe  for  face-powder  from  the  actresses  for 
ma,  and  I  could  find  out  how  the  actresses  managed  to  get 
number  four  feet  into  number  one  shoes,  ma  said  she  wished 
I  could  commenced  suping  right  off.  Ma  says  there  are 
some  things  about  the  theatre  that  are  not  so  allfired  bad, 
and  she  wants  me  to  get  seats  for  the  first  comic  opera  that 
comes  along. 

"  Pa  wants  it  understood  with  the  manager  that  a  supe's 
father  has  a  right  to  go  behind  the  scenes  to  see  that  no 
harm  befalls  him,  but  I  know  what  pa  wants.  He  may  seem 
pious,  and  all  that,  but  he  likes  to  look  at  ballet-girls  better 
than  any  meek  and  lowly  follower  I  ever  see,  and  some  day 
you  will  hear  music  in  the  air.  Pa  thinks  theatres  are  very 
bad,  when  he  has  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a  reserved  seat,  but 
when  he  can  get  in  for  nothing  as  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
'  perfesh,'  the  theatre  has  many  redeeming  qualities.  Pa  and 
ma  think  I  am  going  into  the  business  fresh  and  green,  but 
I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  go  behind  the  scenes  with  you  some 
night,"  said  the  grocery  man,  offering  the  bad  boy  an  orange 
to  get  solid  with  him,  in  view  of  future  complimentary  tick- 
ets.    "No  danger,  is  there ? " 

"  No  danger  if  you  keep  off  the  grass.  But  you'd  a  died 
to  see  my  Sunday-school  teacher  one  Saturday  night  last 
summer.  He  keeps  books  in  a  store,  and  is  pretty  soon 
week  days,  but  he  can  tell  you  more  about  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den  on  Sunday  than  anybody.  He  knew  I  was  solid 
at  the  theatre,  and  wanted  me  to  get  him  behind  the  scenes 
one  night,  and  another  supe  wanted  to  go  to  the  sparring- 
match,  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  any  harm  to  work  my 
teacher  in,  so  I  got  him  a  job  that  night  to  hold  the  dogs  for 
the  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  show.  He  was  in  one  of  the  wings 
holding  the  chains,  and  the  dogs  were  just  anxious  to  go  on, 
and  it  was  all  my  teacher  could  do  to  hold  them.  I  told  him 
to  wind  the  chains  around  his  wrists,  and  he  did  so,  and  just 
then  Eliza  began  to  skip  across  the  ice,  and  we  sicked  the 
blood-hounds  on  before  my  teacher  could  unwind  the  chains 
from  his  wrists,  and  the  dogs  pulled  him  right  out  on  the 
stage  on  his  stomach,  and  drawed  him  across,  and  he  jerked 
one  dog  and  kicked  him  in  the  stomach,  and  the  dog  turned 
on  my  teacher  and  took  a  mouthful  of  his  coat-tail  and  shook 
it,  and  I  guess  the  dog  got  some  meat ;  anyway  the  teacher 
Climbed  up  a  step-ladder,  and  the  dogs  treed  him,  and  the 
step-ladder  fell  down,  and  we  grabbed  the  dogs,  and  put 
some  court-plaster  on  the  teacher's  nose,  where  the  fire-ex- 
tinguisher peeled  it,  and  he  said  he  would  go  home,  'cause 
the  theatre  was  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies. 

"  I  s'pose  it  was  not  right,  but  when  the  teacher  stood  up  to 
hear  our  Sunday-school  lesson  the  next  day,  cause  he  was 
lired  where  the  dog  bit  him,  I  said  '  sick-em  '  in  a  whisper, 
when  his  back  was  turned,  and  he  jumped  clear  over  the 
Bible-class,  and  put  his  hand  around  to  his  coat-tail,  as 
though  he  thought  the  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  party  were 
giving  a  matine"e  in  the  church.  The  Sunday-school  lesson 
was  about  the  dogs  licking  the  sores  of  Lazarus,  and  the 
teacher  said  we  must  not  confound  the  good  dogs  ot  the  Bible 
time  with  the  savage  beasts  of  the  present  day,  that  would 
shake  the  daylights  out  of  Lazarus,  and  make  him  climb  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack  Robin- 
son, and  go  off  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection  on  Laza- 
rus's  coat-tail.  I  don't  think  a  Sunday-school  teacher  ought 
to  bring  up  personal  reminiscences  before  a  class  of  chil- 
dren— do  you  ?  Well,  some  time  next  lall  you  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  sheet-iron  pants,  with  stove  legs  on  the 
inside,  and  I  will  take  you  behind  the  scenes  to  see  some 
good  moral  show.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  occasion  to 
taik  with  pa,  tell  him  that  Booth,  and  Barrett,  and  Keene 
commenced  on  the  stage  as  supes,,and  Salvini  roasted  pea- 
nuts in  the  lobby  of  some  theatre.  I  want  our  folks  to  feel 
that  I  am  taking  the  right  course  to  become  a  star.  I  prythe 
an  reservoir.  I  go  hens,  but  to  return.  Avaunl!"  And 
the  bad  boy  walked  out  with  his  toes  d  la  Booth. — Peck's 
Sun. 


Gail  Hamilton  says  that  a  Morman  is  a  husband  who  har- 
nesses his  wives  abreast,  and  a  man  who  has  been  a  widower 
three  times  is  one  who  drives  them  tandem. 


An  Iowa  editor,  being  asked  by  a  correspondent  if  hogs 
paid,  has  looked  over  his  subscription  list  and  decided  that 
they  do  not. 

"  Mrs.  Langtry  is  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  especially 
twenty,"  says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  drinks  wine,  not  because  he  likes  it, 
but  because  "  it  adds  to  the  agreeableness  of  life."  That's  a 
neat  way  of  putting  it. 

Wilhelmj,  the  celebrated  violinist,  recently  injured  his 
right  hand  so  severely,  by  a  fall,  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
play  for  some  time.  He  is  now  having  built  a  large  concert 
hall  on  his  Wiesbaden  estate. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  new  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
World,  is  already  becoming  an  important  figure  in  New 
York.  He  has  developed  a  capacity  for  good  dinners — a 
specialty,  by  the  way,  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hul- 
burt.  The  current  Harper's  Weekly  gives  his  portrait,  which 
shows  him  to  resemble  a  French  journalist. 

One  day  recently  Meissonier  called  at  Detaille's  house, 
and  finding  him  out,  went  into  the  billiard-room  to  have 
some  practice.  In  making  a  difficult  stroke  he  cut  a  hole 
in  the  cloth,  and,  being  unable  to  repair  it,  pasted  a  bit  of 
paper  over  it  and  made  thereon  an  exquisite  little  sketch. 
An  art  collector  has  offered  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
patch,  but  Detaille  will  not  part  with  it. 

A  correspondent  thus  sums  up  his  observations  of  West- 
ern inroads  on  Eastern  journalism  :  "The  Times  is  run  by 
Reed,  of  Wisconsin  ;  the  Herald  by  NordhofF,  of  Indiana, 
and  Ballard  Smith,  of  Kentucky ;  the  Tribune  by  Reid,  of 
Ohio  ;  the  Sun  by  Dana,  from  Chicago  ;  the  World  by  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer,  of  St.  Louis  ;  the  Post  by  Schurz,  of  Missouri, 
and  White,  of  Illinois ;  the  Associated  Press  by  William 
Henry  Smith,  late  of  Chicago."  This  is  very  shocking,  in- 
deed, says  the  World,  but  Mr.  Dana  must  not  be  set  down 
as  a  Western  man.     He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1849,  when  Guizot  went  to  England  as  embassador, 
Louis  Philippe  said  :  "Will  you  be  created  a  count?  A  title 
is  something  useful."  And,  on  Guizot  declining,  the  king 
said  :  "Your  name  alone  is  sufficient,  and  is  a  higher  digni- 
ty." Thiers,  too,  took  no  title.  When  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was 
in  Paris  in  1846,  he  received  much  civility  from  Guizot,  and 
presented  his  children  on  his  departure  with  oriental  dresses 
studded  with  jewels  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars.  They 
were  immediately  returned,  Guizot  expressing  his  gratitude, 
but  begging  that  he  might  not  be  pressed  to  do  what  he  had 
never  done,  and  accept  a  present.     He  died  poor. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Mr.  Whistler,  the 
London  artist  who  has  become  famous  through  his  "  noc- 
turnes" and  "symphonies"  in  color,  is  an  American  by 
birth.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  the  quiet,  rocky  old 
town  of  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  can  claim  the  honor  of 
being  his  birthplace.  The  Hartford  Post  caustically  ob- 
serves :  "  If  he  had  remained  in  Stonington,  and  insisted 
upon  such  a  queer  personal  appearance,  and  upon  his  'sym- 
phonies,' 'nocturnes,'  and  'arrangements,1  he  would  have 
doubtless  been  considered  a  'crank.'  As  it  is,  he  preferred 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  has  established  the  new  school  of 
decorative  art,  and  earned  the  right  to  be  as  eccentric  as  he 
pleases." 

Mrs.  Wrottesley,  whom  Mr.  Labouchere  describes  in  Truth 
as  having  been  "the most  brilliant  lady  conversationalist  in 
London,"  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  an  engi- 
neer officer,  who  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  Ireland,  and  closed  his  career  at  ninety  as  gov- 
ernor of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Mrs.  Wrottesley  was  one  of  nine 
daughters,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  born  and  brought  up  in 
Dublin,  and  married  officers  of  the  garrison  there.  They 
were  not  pretty,  but  had  an  incessant  flow  of  glittering  gab- 
ble, and  were  the  best  dancers  of  their  day.  Their  passion, 
however,  was  the  play.  They  had  a  private  box  at  the  old 
Theatre  Royal,  which  they  nightly  attended,  almost  without 
interruption,  going  in  full  dress  when  they  had  afterward  to 
attend  a  ball  or  reception,  and  they  figured  regularly  and 
with  good  effect  in  garrison  and  private  theatricals.  They 
were  great  friends  and  admirers  of  the  elder  Wallack  and  of 
Lester  Wallack,  who  was  then  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth, 
the  beau  ideal  of  romantic  girls'  dreams. 

Enthusiastic  genealogists  have  been  occupying  themselves 
of  late  in  prosecuting  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Bis- 
marck family.  The  result  so  far  has  been  to  show  that 
the  Bismarcks  long  ago  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  Alt- 
mark,  Brandenburg,  where  they  possessed  more  than  one 
castle,  but  that  they  were  originally  descended  from  an  un- 
titled bourgeois  family.  The  Bismarck  whose  name  is  first 
chron.cled  belongs  to  the  date  1270.  He  was  named  Her- 
bert, and  was  an  Alderman  of  the  Guild  of  Master  Tailors 
of  the  town  of  Stendal.  The  same  dignity  was  attained  by 
his  grandson  Rudolph  in  1309.  Klaus  Bismarck,  a  son  of 
the  latter,  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Margraf  Ludwig,  of 
Bavaria.  Klaus  attained  some  note  as  a  statesman,  especi- 
ally as  a  financier,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Von  Bismarck.  He  owned 
several  castles,  and  left  an  enormous  fortune  and  extensive 
estates.  Subsequently  in  the  course  of  time,  the  family  lost 
these  large  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Schonhau- 
sen  estate,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Chancellor  was  born,  on 
the  first  of  April,  1815. 

A  writer  in  Temple  Bar  gives  some  pleasant  anecdotes 
about  the  late  Dean  Galsford  :  "  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  sir,"  said  a  too  conscientious  Christ 
Churchman  to  him  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  degree.  The 
dean  looked  at  the  troubled  one  in  a  hard,  sardonic  way  : 
"Plow  much  do  you  weigh,  sir?"  "About  ten  stone,  I 
think,  sir,"  was  the  astonished  answer.  "And  how  tall  are 
you  to  half  an  inch  ?"  t;  I  really  don't  know  to  half  an  inch." 
"And  how  old  are  you  to  an  hour?"  The  dubious  one  was 
speechless.  "  Well,  you  are  in  doubt  about  everything  that 
relates  to  yourself,"  cried  the  dean,  triumphantly,  "and  yet 
you  walk  about  saying  :  I  am  twenty  years  old,  I  weigh  ten 
stone,  and  am  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  Go,  sign  the  Ar- 
ticles ;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  find  anything  that 
suggests  no  doubts."  It  was  his  common  practice  to  throw 
all  the  letters  that  came  to  him  by  post  into  a  basket  and 
open  the  lot  once  a  month,  just  as  Prince  Talleyrand  is  said 
to  have  done.  In  this  way  he  said  that  he  had  to  write  fewer 
answers,  as  most  of  the  business  to  which  the  letters  referred 
would  settle  itself  without  his  interference. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


For  a'  That  and  a"  That. 
Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  1 
The  ccVard  slave  we  pass  hini  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ; 
For  a"  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may— 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a"  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

— Robert  Burns. 


The  Man  0'  Airlie. 
Oh,  there  aboon  yon  heather  hill, 

Where  footfa'  comes  but  rarely, 
There  is  a  house  they  point  out  still 

Where  dwelt  the  man  o'  Airlie. 
He  wore  a  coat  o'  hodden  gray, 

His  hand  was  hard  wi'  labor ; 
But  still  he  had  a  hamely  way 

O'  stannin'  by  his  neighbor. 

His  burly  laugh  made  men  rejoice, 

His  words  the  neighbors  guided  ; 
The  little  bairnies  loved   his  voice, 

And  in  his  smile  confided ; 
The  words  to-day  that  left  his  lip 

Became  a  deed  to-morrow  ; 
Hoot,  man,  the  friendship  of  his  grip 

Would  lift  the  heart  o'  sorrow. 

He  was  na'  loud,  he  was  na'  proud, 

He  lacked  in  larnin'   sairly, 
And  yet  ye'd  pick  him  frae  a  crowd, 

The  honest  man  o'  Airlie. 
His  wealth  it  was  na'  in  his  land, 

It  was  na'  in  the  city  ; 
A  mint  o"  honor  was  his  hand, 

His  heart  a  mine  o'  pity. 

He's  dead  an'  gone,  this  prince  o'  Fife, 

Mute  is  his  burly  laughter  ; 
But,  ah  1   the  music  of  his  life, 

That  bides  wi'  us  lang  after. 
His  memory  lives  ;  the  man  may  die, 

That  lingers  bright  and  louin', 
just  like  a  star  lost  frae  the  sky, 

Whose  ray  survives  his  ruin. 


The  Braes  o'  Mar. 
The  standard  on  the  Braes  o'  Mar 

Is  up  and  gleaming  rarely ; 
The  gathering  pipe  on  Loch-na-gar 

Is  sounding  loud  and  sairly. 
The  Hieland  men  frae  hill  and  glen, 
Wi'  bonnets  blue  and  hearts  sae  true, 
Wi'  belted  plaids  and  glittering  blades 

Are  coming  right  and  early. 

I  saw  our  chief  come  o'er  the  hill 
Wi'  Drummond  and  Glengarry ; 
And  thraw  the  pass  came  brave  Lochiel, 

Panmure,  and  gallant  Moray, 
McDonald's  men,  Clanronald's  men, 
McKenzie's  men,  McGilvray's  men, 
Strathallan's  men,  the   lowland  men, 
O'Callender,  and  Airlie. 

Our  prince  has  ta'en  a  noble  vow 

To  free  his  country  fairly  ; 
Then  who  would  be  a  traitor  now 

To  ane  we  lo'e  sae  dearly. 
We'll  go — we'll  go  and  meet  the  foe 
Where'er  they  be,  by  land  or  sea, 
And  in  the  van,  and  man  to  man 

We'll  win  or  dee  for  Charlie. 


— Anon. 


Border  Ballad. 
March,  march,   Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  de'il  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 

All  the  blue  bonnets  are  bound  for  the  border. 
Many  a  banner  spread, 
Flutters  above  your  head, 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready,  then, 
Sons  of  the  mountain-glen, 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing, 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing, 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding, 
Stand  to  your  arms  and  march  in  good  order ; 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 
When  the  blue  bonnets  came  over  the  border. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott 


THE    BOSTON    PHILOSOPHERS. 


Emerson. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect. 

A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live  as  well  as  to  think. 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no 
room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong. 

The  fountain  of  beauty  is  the  heart,  and  every  generous 
thought  illustrates  the  wall  of  your  chamber. 

The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  who  frequent  it. 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. 

There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or  behavior, 
like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around  us. 

The  finest  and  noblest  ground  on  which  people  can  live 
is  the  truth  ;  the  real  with  the  real;  a  ground  on  which  noth- 
ing is  assumed. 

Poetry  is  the  only  verity — the  expression  of  a  sound  mind 
speaking  after  the  ideal,  and  not  after  the  apparent. 

We  prize  books,  and  they  prize  them  most  who  are  them- 
selves wise.  In  the  highest  civilization  the  book  is  still  the 
highest  delight. 

The  crowning  fortune  of  a  man  is  to  be  born  to  some  pur- 
suit which  finds  him  in  employment  and  happiness,  whether 
it  be  to  make  baskets,  or  broadswords,  or  canals,  or  statues, 
or  songs. 

The  restraining  grace  of  common  sense  is  the  mark  of  all 
the  valid  minds  ;  .  .  .  the  common  sense  which  does 
not  meddle  with  the  absolute,  but  takes  things  at  their  word 
— things  as  they  appear. 

Some  men  are  born  to  own,  and  can  animate  all  their  pos- 
sessions. Others  can  not ;  their  owning  is  not  graceful — 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  of  their  character  ;  they  seem  to 
steal  their  own  dividends.  They  should  own  who  can  ad- 
minister ;  not  they  who  hoard  and  conceal ;  not  they  who, 
the  greater  proprietors  they  are,  are  only  the  greater  beggars, 
but  they  whose  work  carves  outwork  for  more,  opens  a  path 
for  all.  For  he  is  a  rich  man  in  whom  the  people  are  rich, 
and  he  is  a  poor  man  in  whom  the  people  are  poor. 

Holmes. 

You  may  set  it  down  as  a  truth  which  admits  ,of  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  those  who  ask  your  opinion  really  want  your 
praise. 

Money  is  a  net.  One  finds  it  full  of  fish  when  he  takes  it 
from  the  brook,  but  a  dozen  miles  of  water  have  run  through 
it  without  sticking. 

God  bless  all  good  women  !  To  their  soft  hands  and  pity- 
ing hearts  we  must  all  come  at  last. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  money,  but  put  your  money  in  trust. 

When  a  strong  brain  is  weighed  with  a  tr^e  heart,  it 
seems  to  me  like  balancing  a  bubble  against  a  wedge  of 
gold. 

Controversy  equalizes  fools  and  wise  men  in  the  same  way 
— and  the  fools  know  it. 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 

If  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  one  side  of  an  impressi- 
ble nature,  it  is  very  well ;  but  if  that  is  all  there  is  in  a  man, 
he  had  better  have  been  an  ape,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  at  once. 

Travelers  change  their  guineas,  not  their  characters. 

There  are  three  wicks  to  the  lamp  of  a  man's  life — brain, 
blood,  and  breath.  Press  the  brain  a  little,  its  light  goes  out, 
followed  by  both  the  others.  Stop  the  heart  a  minute,  and 
out  go  all  three  of  the  wicks.  Choke  the  air  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  presently  the  fluid  ceases  to  supply  the  other  cen- 
tres of  flame,  and  all  is  soon  stagnation,  cold,  and  darkness. 

The  scientific  study  of  man  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge. 

There  are  a  good  many  real  miseries  in  life  that  we  can 
not  help  smiling  at,  but  they  are  the  smiles  that  make  wrin- 
kles and  not  dimples. 

We  must  have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  character  before 
we  can  love  it  much.  People  that  do  not  laugh  or  cry,  or 
take  more  of  anything  than  is  good  for  them,  or  use  any- 
thing but  dictionary  words,  are  admirable  subjects  for  biog- 
raphies. But  we  don't  care  for  most  of  those  flat-pattern 
flowers  that  press  best  in  the  herbarium. 


Lowell. 


The  man  of  talents  possesses  them  like  so  many  tools, 
does  his  job  with  them,  and  there  an  end ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  is  possessed  by  it,  and  it  makes  him  into  a  book  or  a 
life,  according  to  its  whim.  Talent  takes  the  existing  molds, 
and  makes  its  castings,  better  or  worse,  of  richer  or  baser 
metal,  according  to  knack  and  opportunity ;  but  genius  is 
always  shaping  new  ones,  and  runs  the  man  in  them,  so  that 
there  is  always  that  human  feel  in  its  results  which  gives  us 
a  kindred  thrill. 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  children  are  geniuses,  (though 
they  contrive  so  soon  to  outgrow  that  dangerous  quality,) 
except  that  they  never  cross-examine  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject? The  moment  that  process  begins,  their  speech  loses 
its  gift  of  unexpectedness,  and  they  become  as  tediously  im- 
pertinent as  the  rest  of  us. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  spendthrift  of  literary  genius. 
.  .  .  Montaigne,  Tasso,  and  Cervantes  were  born  within 
fourteen  years  ot  each  other  ;  and  in  England,  while  Spenser 
was  still  delving  over  the  propria  qtice  maribus,  and  Raleigh 
launching  paper  navies,  Shakespeare  was  stretching  his  baby 
hands  for  the  moon,  and  the  little  Bacon,  chewing  on  his 
coral,  had  discovered  that  impenetrability  was  one  quality  of 
matter.  It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  to  think  that 
"  Hamlet"  and  the  "Novum  Organon  "  were  at  the  risk  of 
teething  and  measles  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  genius.  The  first  and  highest  may 
be  said  to  speak  out  of  the  eternal  to  the  present,  and  must 
compel  its  age  to  understand  it;  the  second  understands  its 
age,  and  tells  it  what  it  wishes  to  be  told.  Let  us  find  strength 
and  inspiration  in  the  one,  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
other,  and  be  honestly  thankful  for  both. 

No  history  gives  us  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the  moral 
condition  of  average  men  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
as  the  unconscious  blabbings  of  the  Puritan  tailor's  son,  with 
his  two  consciences,  as  it  were — an  inward,  still  sensitive  in 
spots,  though  mostly  toughened  to  India-rubber,  and  good 
rather  for  rubbing  out  old  scores  than  retaining  them  ;  and 
an  outward,  alert  and  termagantly  effective  in  Mrs.  Pepys. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from    "  Bavardin." 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  universal  theme  running  through 
society  this  week  has  been  the  Thomas  Festival ;  so,  as  I 
claim  to  be  the  "  bavardin  "  of  that  charmed  circle,  it  is  but 
natural  that  I  should  reecho  the  refrain.  Have  you  not  felt 
proud  of  our  young  queen  city  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  in  wit- 
nessing the  audiences  at  the  concerts?  Surely  yes  ;  for  all 
that  'Frisco  boasts  of  wealth  and  fashion  have  congregated 
in  the  Pavilion  each  evening  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  musical 
treat  provided  by  the  far-famed  chef  dor chestrey  Theodore 
Thomas.  You  will  no  doubt  have  seen  the  humorous  side 
of  the  picture  as  well.  That  there  is  one  is  evidenced  by  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  society's-  shining  lights,  "/go  to 
see  the  costumes  ;"  but — vive  la  bagatelle!  The  old  axiom, 
that  "  pride  feels  no  pain,"  which  has  made  many  a  sufferer 
bear  with  equanimity  a  tight  shoe  or  dress,  has  been  in  a 
measure  illustrated  by  the  throng  of  fashionables,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  ruling  goddess,  la  ?node, 
have  sat  heroically  listening  to  concertos  and  symphonies 
with  as  great  an  appreciation  or  enjoyment  of  the  same  as 
they  would  derive  from  reading  an  exciting  novel  in  Greek.  A 
stranger  among  the  crowd  would  have  been  impressed  by 
the  pretty  toilettes  worn  by  so  many  pretty  girls  ;  the  prevail- 
ing hue  being  white,  gave  a  light,  fresh  look  to  the  damsels, 
and  the  men,  appearing  in  evening  dress,  made  a  finished 
ensemble  in  everything  save  bare  hands.  Even  if  report  is 
correct  in  attribution  of  this  most  untidy  fashion  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  why  should  Americans  of  good  taste  adopt 
it?  A  great  red  hand  looming  out  under  a  linen  cuff  is  a 
most  unsightly  looking  object,  say  what  they  will. 

Society  in  boxes  was  represented  by  the  Gwins,  Haggins, 
Jones,  Parrotts,  McDowells,  Hagars,  F.  F.  Lows,  Floods, 
Crockers,  Wilsons,  Eastlands,  Lincolns,  etc.  The  masculine 
element  was  so  limited,  the  girls  kept  up  a  plaint  on  the  sub- 
ject the  two  first  evenings,  which  by  the  end  of  the  season 
became  a  pout.  It  was  a  wonder  the  beaux  let  such  an  op- 
portunity slip,  for  there  were  actually  two  well-known  heir- 
esses unattended  save  by  patres  familiarem.  Consul  Ola- 
rovsky  merits  praise  from  the  ladies,  as  he  is  ever  ready  to 
do  escort  duty,  and  to  his  aid  is  due  the  successful  issue  of 
the  concert  party  from  Menlo  Park,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my 
last  letter  as  in  contemplation.  Now  that  the  excitement  of 
the  concerts  is  over,  people  will  settle  to  a  country  existence 
for  a  while  at  least,  and  the  town  will  be  by  the  gay  world 
comparatively  deserted.  All  thoughts  are  now  turning  to 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  way  of  rural  festivities.  San  Ra- 
fael, so  far,  has  proved  too  hot  for  enjoyment,  the  chief 
pleasure  indulged  in  being  a  turnout  of  stylish  vehicles  for  an 
evening's  drive,  which,  although  delightful  to  those  who  are 
seated  in  the  same,  becomes  an  aggravation  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  "lookers-on" ;  so  now  and  then  one  hears  a 
regretful  sigh  cast  toward  the  beach  of  Santa  Cruz  or  the 
veranda  at  Del  Monte.  Apropos  of  the  latter,  the  railroad 
set  are  rallying  the  fashionables  who  were  deserting  their 
pet  resort  of  seasons  back,  and  are  arranging  a  large  party 
for  a  series  of  jollities  on  and  about  the  national  holiday. 
The  different  country  houses  are  also  putting  forth  all  their 
powers  of  attraction  for  the  ensuing  month,  but  I  think  Bel- 
mont will  rival  them  all,  as  Mr.  Sharon  has  placed  his  beau- 
tiful palace-like  house  there  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Doctor 
Gwin  for  a  month.  The  lady  is  so  experienced  in  the  art  of 
entertaining  that  she  will  knuw  how  to  "  improve  the  shin- 
ing hour."  I  have  often  thought  what  immense  capabilities 
that  place  possessed  if  presided  over  by  a  thorough  society 
leader.  The  first  relay  of  guests  go  down  on  Friday,  to  re- 
main until  the  Monday  following.  The  Floods  had  a  simi- 
lar party  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  Menlo  Park,  and'  their 
friends  say  that  the  long-talked-of,  long-looked-for  german  is 
coming  off  at  last,  and  will  be  given  during  the  visit  to  the 
coast  of  President  Arthur,  who,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  will 
be  here  ere  long.  Senator  Miller  will  probably  bring  relia- 
ble news  as  to  this  when  he  arrives  from  Washington,  this 
week.  The  senator  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Dora  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  society.  The 
next  arrivals  looked  for  will  be  the  Selbys,  who  are  such  a 
popular  family  their  advent  is  always  hailed  with  pleasure. 
Their  cozy  home  at  Fair  Oaks  is  always  a  centre  of  hospi- 
tality, and  a  chief  attraction  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Pull- 
mans left  us  last  week  alter  a  brief  visit,  during  which  they 
were  entertained  at  a  chic  little  dinner  by  Mrs.  Fred.  Low, 
and  an  alfresco  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills,  at  Menlo 
Park,  en  route  to  Monterey.  Mr.  Mills  and  his  sweet  young 
daughter,  Miss  Addie,  will  be  at  home  again  about  the 
time  the  Templars  come.  He  is  a  good  Mason,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  showing  some  civilities  to  the  visitors  ;  in  the  same 
spirit  Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman  will  do  the  honors  of  San  Rafael, 
at  least  so  gossip  says ;  but  doubtless  all  sorts  and  varieties 
of  entertainments,  both  public  and  private,  will  be  given 
during  the  conclave  of  Sir  Knights.  I  have  been  invited 
to  join  a  party  going  to  the  country  for  a  dance  on  Saturday 
evening.  You  see  I  don't  say  where,  but  if  I  find  it  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  the  parties  concerned  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  next  week.  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  being  old  friends  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  entertained  the  concert  troupe,  one  and  all,  most  delightfully 
at  their  Napa  ranch.  Miss  Thursby  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  at- 
tentions while  here,  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell  assuming  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Wednesday  of  last  week  she  dined  at  Robert  Watt's,  in 
San  Ratael.  The  Hearst  mansion,  since  its  renovation  and  reoccu- 
pancy,  has  assumed  its  habitual  air  of  hospitality.  The  last  reception 
day— Wednesday— was  the  occasion  of  a  most  elegantly  appointed  din- 
ner in  compliment  to  some  Eastern  friends  of  Mrs.  Hearst— the  Mer- 
rills, of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Pullmans,  who  returned  Friday  to 
the  East,  dined  with  Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Judge  and  Mrs! 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Redington,  and  Miss  Flora  Low  assisted.  The  Blank- 
art  Musicals,  which  have  been  such  delightiul  treats,  musically  as  well 

as  socially,  have  been  discontinued  lor  a  time,  the  last  of  the  series 

Wednesday— being  perhaps  the  choicest.  The  Goodmans,  also  Hon- 
orable M.  M.  Eatee  and  family,  of  Napa,  arrived  Monday  at  the 
Palace.  During  the  visit  of  Miss  Blanchard  and  Miss  Wilcox  at  then- 
homes  in  the  vaiiey,  Miss  Maud  Estee  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
lightful party,  to  which  many  oi  her  friends  from  the  city  were  invited. 
Mervyn  Donahue,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  tnend  Harry  Tevis,  took  a 
yachting  party  of  friends  out  to  the  Farallones  Sunday.  In  the  heavy 
weather  the  yacht  Nellie  proved  herself  a  trusty,  seaworthy  little  craft. 
,=  at  Sao  Rafael  seems  to  have  lagged  during  the  last  week, 
-y-  ihe  delightful  weather,  on  account  of  the  Thomas  attraction 


in  the  city.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lester  Kaye  returned  to  town  Monday 
from  one  of  their  numerous  little  trips.  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont  and 
son  arrived  the  same  day  at  the  Palace  from  the  East ;  a  projected  visit 
to  the  Yosemite,  a  trip  to  Oregon,  and  a  return  by  the  northern  route 
will  conclude  his  stay.  Governor  Stoneman  came  down  from  Sacra- 
mento Monday  and  returned  Tuesday,  being  entertained  in  the  mean- 
time by  Brigadier-General  Turnbull  and  Major-General  Diamond 
occupying  their  box  at  the  musical  festival.  On  Wednesday,  Charles 
Felton  arrived  from  the  East,  much  gratified  at  the  success  of  his  trip 
financially  as  well  as  socially.  Ex-Governor  Irwin  has  concluded  to 
make  his  permanent  home  in  San  Francisco.  Consul  Bertonis  passing 
a  few  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  fishing  and  sun-bathing,  his 
wife  preferring  to  remain  and  enjoy  the  musical  treat  at  the  pavilion. 
Senator  John  F.  Miller  and  wife,  also  Miss  Dora,  arrived  Wednesday 
from  Washington.  They  will  occupy  their  residence  in  Napa  most  of 
the  season  for  rest  after  their  stirring  winter  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral George  S,  Dodge,  Mrs.  William  Scofield,  and  William  Redington 
arrived  the  same  day.  Postmaster  Backus  and  bride  [nee  Nellie  San- 
born) on  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip,  Monday,  were  exceeding- 
ly gratified  at  the  pretty  compliment  paid  them  by  the  employees  of  the 
Postoffice,  being  the  recipients  of  an  elegant  silver  set,  lined  with  gold, 
consisting  of  two  pitchers,  a  fruit  dish,  and  a  dozen  spoons.  Mrs.  Doc- 
tor Bucknell,  accompanied  by  Misses  Maggie  and  Marie,  left  Thurs- 
day for  a  two  weeks'  sojourn  at  Oakville,  Napa,  after  which  she  will 
return  to  rusticate  a  while  at  Lake  Pilarcitos.  Mrs.  William  Lawton 
has  returned  from  her  Oregon  trip  much  mended  in  health  and  spirits. 
Mrs.  Admiral  McDougall  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Van  Voorhees,  will 
remain  for  the  summer  in  Alameda,  in  company  with  Mrs.  A.  f.  Le 
Breton,  who  has  been  entertained  for  the  past  week  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit, 
at  Larkmead.  Napa.  Mrs.  William  McDonald  and  Miss  Shaw  are  also 
among  this  week's  arrivals  there.  Mrs.  Dan.  Cook  is  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  her  ranch  home,  near  Mt.  Diablo,  where  she  has  been  enter- 
taining Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  also  Judge  Thornton  and 
his  wife.  The  Boyds  of  San  Rafael  are  visiting  Yosemite.  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  Fletcher,  who  came  from  San  Diego  to  report  north, 
will  be  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  return  to  his  former  Southern 
post.  He  will  most  probably  be  accompanied  by  Major  Breckinridge, 
who  is  ordered  to  inspect  the  barracks  at  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Judge  San- 
derson, who  deferred  her  trip  to  Paraiso  on  account  of  the  musical  fes- 
tival, visited  the  Mills  at  Menlo  Sunday.  Mrs.  Adolphe  Hartman  is 
entertaining  Mrs.  Fred.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Legge  at  her  ranch  in 
Sonoma.  The  Misses  Hutchinson  propose  summering  in  Sonoma. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Bonner  have  returned  from  Grass  Valley,  and  are 
at  their  usual  headquarters  at  the  Palace  ;  they  will  return  soon  to  Napa. 
At  the  Geysers  are  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  and  family,  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Tubbs  and  sons,  Willie  and  Austin  ;  Bob  Morrow  and  sons,  How- 
ard and  Robert ;  Charles  Long  and  wife,  Miss  Mattie  Sheldon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Neal,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall  and  child,  the  Abells,  and  the 
Dugans.  The  Eyres  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  scion  of  the  family 
from  the  East,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Gwin  will  remain  at  theirsummer 
home  in  Menlo.  General  and  Mrs.  Bidweil  were  down  from  Chico  attend- 
ing the  Thomas  concerts,  as  also  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  who  re- 
turned to  Colusa  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Amelia  Nye.  Mrs. 
Attorney- General  Marshall  has  returned  from  Sacramento,  and  is  stop- 
ping at  the  Grand ;  she  will  probably  remain  most  of  the  summer  in 
San  Francisco.  Will  Lent  is  again  home,  convalescing  from  a  recent  se- 
rious attack  of  Roman  fever,  contracted  during  his  year's  residence  in 
Rome.  John  Yost  left  Saturday  for  his  annual  trip  East.  The  Ed- 
munds party  are  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Columbia  River  ;  they  ar- 
rived at  Portland  Monday,  after  having  taken  a  special  steamer  at 
Astoria,  and  visiting  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Cascades,  and  the  Dalles. 
Professor  LeConte's  family  have  chosen  the  delightful  locality  of  Bowl- 
der Creek  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  are  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  camping.  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  previous  to  her  contemplated  tour,  in 
company  with  Judge  and  Mrs.  Field,  to  Taboe,  will  rusticate  at  Liber- 
ties in  Marin  County,  leaving  Saturday  with  her  family.  The  Fields 
will  extend  their  trip  to  Japan  belore  returning  East.  Mrs.  Senator 
Fair  visits  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  shortly,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ters. The  Gallatins,  who  contemplated  making  this  city  their  home, 
and  spending  most  of  the  winter  here,  owing  to  ill  health  have  resumed 
occupancy  of  their  elegant  mansion  in  Sacramento  ;  they  are  now  view- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Miss  Eugenie  Ferrar  has  re- 
turned from  her  four  months'  trip  in  Mexico,  having  been  visiting  Mrs. 
J.  Bartning  (nee  Lemmen-Meyer)  at  Mazatlan.  Mrs.  Payne  Shafter, 
who  has  been  delightfully  entertaining  her  city  Iriends  at  her  home  near 
Olema,  leaves  Monday  for  Monterey,  where  she  will  remain  several 
weeks.  George  Mastick  and  wife  (nee  Lizzie  Shaw)  have  returned 
from  their  wedding-trip,  and  are  most  charmingly  located  at  their  home 
at  Mastick  Station,  Alameda.  Notable  among  our  prospective  weddings 
is  reported  that  of  Miss  Carrie  Robe,  sister  ot  Mrs.  Barroilhet,  to  George 
de  Golia.     It  doubtless  will  be  a  society  event. 


Art  Notes, 

Yellandhas  just  placed  on  exhibition,  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery, 
a  study  of  the  "Cascade  Mountains,"  looking  from  the  Columbia 
River.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  shows  much  more  breadth  and 
freedom  than  any  painting  which  Mr.  Yelland  has  executed  for  some 
time. 

Fred  Yates  has  nearly  completed  his  "  Grandfather's  Story,"  and  k 
is  a  delightful  study  of  child-life.  The  face  of  the  larger  boy,  beautiful 
with  its  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  the  little  girl's  expression  of  inno- 
cence and  trust,  have  been  well  managed  by  the  artist. 

William  Keith  is  spending  his  honeymoon  in  the  southern  counties. 
While  there  he  will  visit  all  the  old  missions,  and  make  studies  of  their 
fast-decaying  buildings  and  surroundings.  His  recent  visit  to  Clear 
Lake  resulted  in  some  charming  sketches  of  Uncle  Sam,  with  its 
branching  range  and  the  lake  beneath.  The  views  were  mostly  taken 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  the  splendid  country-seat  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Buckingham,  just  opposite  the  Floyd  Place.  The  sombre  pur- 
ple of  the  mountain  and  silver  sheen  of  the  lake  afforded  the  artist  an 
opportunity  for  some  fine  effects.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
sketches  takes  in  the  entire  sweep  of  the  lower  lake,  with  low,  grassy 
hills  beyond,  and  the  warning  blush  of  a  coming  sunrise  overhead. 

Theodore  Wores  is  now  making  the  finishing  touches  on  his  Chinese 
aclor.  Last  week  he  altered  the  head  of  the  main  figure,  taking  for  his 
model  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  local  celestial  tragedians. 

An  engraving  has  just  been  received  in  this  city  which  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  East.  It  is  an  engraving  of  Hunt's 
"Bathers,"  and  is  the  work  of  A.  E.  Schoff,  of  Boston.  The  New 
York  Art  Amateur  in  an  article  gives  a  history  of  the  plate.  The  en- 
graver occupied  over  three  years  of  constant  labor  in  its  preparation, 
making  countless  changes  and  corrections  before  its  successful  result. 
It  represents  the  figure  of  a  young  man  diving  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
companion,  who  is  half  submerged,  and  is  a  splendid  study  of  physical 
beauty.     At  present  it  is  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's. 


Charlotte  Edgeworth  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  luxuriant 
golden  hair.  The  rector  of  the  parish  and  an  officer  of  the 
British  army  were  dining  at  Edgeworthstown  House.  After 
dinner  the  ladies  repaired  to  the  library,  and  after  wine  the 
gentlemen  followed.  As  they  entered  the  door  of  the  library 
the  officer  exclaimed  :  "How  beautiful!"  Mr.  Edgeworth 
said,  haughtily  and  quickly;  "  What  do  you  admire,  sir  ?" 
He  replied  :  "  Your  daughter's  magnificent  hair."  Charlotte 
was  standing  in  a  becoming  attitude  before  the  bright 
grate,  with  her  arms  resting  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  walked  across  across  the  room  to  the  book- 
shelves, opened  a  drawer,  held  her  head  back,  and  cut  her 
hair  close  to  her  head.  As  the  golden  ringlets  fell  into  the 
drawer  this  extraordinary  father  said  :  "  Charlotte,  what  do 
you  say  ?  "  She  answered  :  "  Thank  you,  father."  Turning 
to  his  guests,  he  remarked  :  u  I  will  not  allow  a  daughter  of 
mine  to  be  made  vain." 


Zola  is  now  engaged  upon  a  novel  to  be  called  "  La  Joie 
de  Vivre," 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


From  the  very  best  and  most  respectable  gentlemen  of 
Half  Moon  Bay  and  vicinity,  there  comes  to  us,  in  detail, 
complaints  against  the  Irish  Catholic  priest  who  is  in  charge 
of  that  parish.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  ever  become  personal 
in  our  endeavor  to  reform  abuses,  and,  if  we  delay  publica- 
tions concerning  this  man's  most  atrocious  misbehaving,  it 
is  because  it  would  pain  many  good  Catholics  and  respecta- 
ble Irishmen  to  know  that  we  have  proof  so  near  at  hand  to 
substantiate  the  charge  we  make — viz.,  that  the  more  igno- 
rant and  unprincipled  of  the  Irish  Romanists  do  interfere 
in  our  local  politics,  meddle  with  our  public  schools,  and 
bear  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  dishonor  their  sacred 
profession. 

The  driver  of  car  No.  12  on  the  Central  street-railroad 
route  ought  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  punished 
for  cruelty  to  animals  in  driving  a  lame  horse,  and,  by  the 
free  use  of  whip,  compelling  him  to  limp  over  our  cobbled 
streets.  If  the  driver  can  show,  upon  the  trial,  that  the 
superintendent  knows  and  authorizes  this  cruelty,  the  super- 
intendent should  be  arrested  and  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  be 
imprisoned.  And  if  the  superintendent  can  show  that  the 
president  of  the  road  is  cognizant  of  this  shameful  abuse 
of  horse-flesh,  he  should  be  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  con- 
victed, be  sentenced  to  bread  and  water,  at  hard  labor. 
And  if  he  can  demonstrate  at  the  trial  that  the  board  of 
directors  authorize  the  mean  economy  which  comes  from 
abusing  horses,  then  the  whole  gang  should  be  arrested, 
tried,  and,  if  convicted,  be  sentenced  to  the  chain-gang,  at 
hard  labor  improving  the  streets  along  the  Central  line,  and 
the  company  forced  into  involuntary  bankruptcy,  its  fran- 
chise, paraphernalia,  and  'equipment  be  sold  to  men  with 
enough  heart,  brains,  and  money  to  appreciate  that  it  is  not 
decent,  nor  sensible,  nor  profitable  to  drive  lame  horses  on 
cobble-stones,  hauling  cars  laden  with  passengers. 


The  Democratic  ticket  for  the  next  presidential  election 
ought  to  be,  and  we  think  will  be,  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
There  are  many  people  in  this  nation  not  Democrats  who 
have  great  respect  for  Samuel  Tilden.  We  are  among  that 
number.  There  are  a  great  many  male  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  think  Mr.  Tilden  was  fairly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  of  that  number. 
There  are  a  great  many  Democrats  who  think  that  he  should 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Democracy  in  place  of  General 
Hancock  ;  that  he  would  have  made  a  better  run,  and,  in 
event  of  election,  a  belter  president.  We  agree  with  these 
Democrats  in  that  opinion.  A  great  many  Democrats  think 
that  considerations  of  fair  play,  good  policy,  and  expediency, 
demand  the  renomination  of  the  old  ticket  of  Tilden  and 
Hendricks.  They  think  that  President  Tilden  should  die  in 
the  White  House,  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair.  It 
would  be  but  the  fit  ending  of  an  honored  life,  and  that,  Hen- 
dricks succeeding,  they  could  with  satisfaction  acclaim,  "  The 
king  is  dead — long  live  the  king."  Republicans — of  the  kind 
we  are  not — would  pronounce  this  combination,  in  view  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  advancing  years,  a  league  with  Hell  and  a  cov- 
enant with  Death. 

We  will  gladly  give  space  in  the  Argonaut  for  any  well- 
informed  Catholic  gentleman  to  answer  these  question*  :  If 
the  Pope  or  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  nor  claim  the  right  of  interposition  or  direction 
of  the  civil  or  political  affairs  of  Catholic  States,  why  do 
these  States  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome  ?  Why 
are  ministers  plenipotentiary  accredited  to  the  papal  court, 
and  papal  legates  sent  to  papal  States  ?  Why  has  it  been 
necessary  for  Protestant  powers  to  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Rome,  when  the  State  did  not  acknowledge  the 
right  of  any  ecclesiastical  interference  with  the  church  of 
the  country?  Why  do  Germany  and  England  find  it  pru- 
dent to  dispatch  embassadors  to  Rome  for  the  discussion  of 
their  political  affairs  and  adjust  the  relations  of  government 
with  the  Papal  Church  and  its  magnates,  unless  the  Church 
is  exercising  apolitical  influence  over  Catholic  subjects  resi- 
dent in  Germany  and  England?  Why  is  Cardinal  Simeoni 
styled  Secretary  of  the  State,  and  what  are  his  func- 
tions at  the  papal  court  since  it  has  no  civil  government  to 
administer  ?  Any  Catholic  scholar  and  gentleman  who  is 
disposed  to  use  our  columns  for  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, will  find  ample  space  and  generous  courtesy  of  treat- 
ment in  reply. 

Oakland  has  a  free  library.  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  has  been 
for  years  its  librarian.  For  some  years  she  has  been  as- 
sisted by  a  niece  and  nephew  without  compensation,  who 
have  received  since  the  library  has  become  a  public  one  very 
low  salaries.  The  niece,  Miss  Peterson,  was  in  receipt  of 
forty-five  dollars  per  month.  At  a  recent  election  a  Mr. 
Trefethen,  with  two  others,  became  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  library  trustees.  Without  cause,  they  turn  Miss  Peterson 
out  of  the  library,  and  in  her  place  plant  an  unknown  widow, 
imported  for  that  purpose  from  Vallejo.  The  imported  and 
unknown  widow  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Trefethen,  the  newly 
elected  trustee.  This  is  Oakland's  latest  sensation,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  Oakland  Times.  Notknowing  any  of  these  peo- 
ple, except  Miss  Coolbrith,  and  her  only  by  her  well  won 
reputation  as  a  poet,  and  not  caring  much  about  the  Oak- 
land library,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  seems  a 
small  business,  this  of  Mr.  Trefethen,  and  one  which,  if  he  is 
a  gentleman,  needs  explanation.  Gentlemen  do  not  drive 
competent  working  girls,  earning  forty-five  dollars  per  month, 
from  their  employment  without  good  cause.  Gentlemen  do 
not  put  their  widowed  sisters  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the  public 
except  they  be  too  poor  to  support  them  themselves.  To 
Messrs.  Long  and  Walker,  the  trustees  assenting  to  this  very 
unjust  and  cruel  act,  we  would  suggest  that, if  Miss  Peterson  is 
an  honest,  competent,  virtuous  working  woman,  she  is  the 
sister  ol  every  gentleman  in  the  county  ot  Alameda,  and  that 
it  would  be  becoming  if  the  residents  of  that  couniy  should 
make  the  trustees  voting  her  displacement  feel  the  indigna- 
tion of  their  lust  resentment. 


The  Hindoos  believe  it  was  Adam  who  sinned  and  led 
Eve  astray.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Hindoos  being 
heathen. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Thomas  Concerts. 


Certain  things  are  great  because  fashion  makes  them  so. 
Others  are  fashionable  because  their  greatness  makes  them 
so.  In  either  case  they  are  fashionable,  as  were  the  Thomas 
concerts  ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  sure  to  satisfy.  It  is 
only  when  reputations  are  practically  shown  to  rest  upon  a 
substantial  foundation  of  actual  merit  that  one's  faith  in  them 
dares  to  become  complete  ;  and  now  that  these  brilliant  af 
fairs  are  finished  and  over,  there  is  at  least  a  curiosity  to 
make  sure  of  their  musical  genuineness.  From  Mr.  Thomas 
and  the  orchestra  itself,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  A  leader,  who  is  a  musician  by 
instinct,  heritage,  and  training,  who  has  been  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  best  musical  surroundings  in  America,  and 
to  communicate  constantly  with  progressive  talent  abroad, 
ought  certainly  to  possess  and  live  up  to  a  fine  ideal.  His 
players,  by  virtue  of  their  thorough  musical  educations,  op- 
portunities for  present  study  under  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the 
superiority  of  their  instruments,  are  equally  bound  over  to 
great  attainments. 

In  view  of  these  things,  one  was  perfectly  justified  in  look- 
ing for  entirely  unique  results,  and  all  but  phenomenal  effects, 
in  the  line  of  orchestral  music  from  them.  And  it  is  not 
hypercritical  to  say  that  in  many  respects  these  results  were 
disappointing.  Of  course,  no  one  wishes  to  pretend  that 
San  Francisco  has  ever  listened  to  such  finished  and  beauti- 
ful interpretations  before  now.  In  comparison  with  the 
rough  and  uncertain  manipulations  of  our  local  players,  the 
work  of  these  accomplished  strangers  was  positively  magical. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  velvety  smoothness,  the  rich, 
rounded,  musical  swell  of  those  first  notes,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  feather-like  flights  of  the  violins,  or  the  ethereal 
lightness  of  the  pianissimos  ? 

And  yet  that  seemed  one  of  the  very  faults  of  it  all,  as  the 
evening  wore  away — the  excess  of  a  polished,  studied  refine- 
ment, so  cold  and  so  cautious,  that  even  the  tiniest  ghost  of 
a  soul  dared  not  assert  itself.  In  one  programme  after  an- 
other this  feeling  has  constantly  placed  itself  between  one's 
musical  recognition  and  one's  musical  sensibility.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  subtile  one,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very  real,  never- 
theless. What  has  there  been  to  call  tears  to  the  eyes,  or  to 
thrill  one  with  that  intense,  magnetic  fervor  which  flashes 
like  fire  when  the  true  spirit  of  music  is  abroad?  We  had 
looked  for  a  revelation  of  the  divinity  herself;  but  instead 
there  were  subdued  accompaniments  and  emphasized  themes, 
well  calculated  accents  and  wittily  turned  phrases — an  en- 
chanting formula,  in  lieu  of  a  living  presence. 

With  time,  money,  and  practice,  our  own  musicians  could 
do  as  well ;  and  so  fairly  have  they  already  played  the  ma- 
jority of  Mr.  Thomas's  numbers,  that  we  are  immediately  led 
to  wonder  at  the  comparatively  hackneyed  nature  of  his  se- 
lections. The  mechanical  capabilities  of  his  orchestra  are 
seemingly  limitless  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  surprise  that  he 
should  not  choose  to  present  less  familiar  extracts  from  the 
classics,  and  also  those  modern  compositions  which  are 
more  worthy,  and  which  we  are  less  likely  to  hear,  than,  for 
example,  the  Suite  from  "  Sylvia,"  and  the  "  Blue  Danube." 
Gade,  Lachner — it  is  needless  to  mention  names,  for  a  score 
may  be  called  to  mind  which  do  not  appear,  while  others  of 
inferior  note  were  repeated.  The  majority  of  occasional 
concert-goers  are  only  slightly  acquainted  with  what,  to  stu- 
dents, are  old  and  familiar  compositions.  These  desultory 
devotees  at  harmony's  shrine  would,  consequently,  have  been 
as  well  suited  with  one  thing  as  another  ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  far  greater  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  musicians  had  Mr.  Thomas's  programmes  recog- 
nized a  more  advanced  and  investigating  state  of  musical 
knowledge  in  San  Francisco. 

The  regret  that  he  has  underrated  us  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  our  appreciation  of  him.  We  fully  understand  that  no 
playing  could  be  better,  technically,  than  that  we  have  heard 
from  his  orchestra.  Through  the  perfection  of  means  at  his 
command,  Mr.  Thomas  is  placed  under  no  limitations  what- 
ever ;  and  we  therefore  deplore  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see 
fit  to  present  those  unworn  subjects,  whose  beauties  and  mys- 
teries remained  sealed  to  us.  The  exquisite  poise  of  these 
players,  and  the  quietness  of  their  leader,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  sense  of  complete  mastery  and  control  was 
fairly  mesmeric.  It  is  impossible  to  make  full  mention  in 
this  brief  risumi  of  the  many  beauties  and  wonders  of  these 
memorable  performances. 

The  allegretto  from  Beethoven's  "  Seventh  Symphony  "  ; 
Schubert's  "  Unfinished  Symphony  "  in  B  minor  ;  "  Les  Pre- 
ludes "  by  Liszt ;  the  Handel  "Largo";  the  Berlioz  numbers  ; 
the  entire  Wagner  programme  ;  the  andante  from  Beetho- 
ven's "  Fifth  Symphony  "  ;  the  scenes  from  Manfred,  and  the 
Rubinstein  ballet  music,  are  recollections  of  especial  inter- 
est. Their  rendition  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  fin- 
ished, pure,  artistic,  and  refined.  The  impressions  which 
they  leave  are  ineffable. 

The  size  of  the  Pavilion  has  unquestionably  had  much  to 
do  with  the  non-success  of  the  various  soloists.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  been  other  just  causes  for  disappointment  in 
connection  with  each  one  of  the  singers.  In  Miss  Thurs- 
by's  voice  has  been  found  all  the  purity,  dexterity,  and  sweet- 
ness for  which  she  is  famous.  But  a  most  pronounced  and 
disagreeable  tremolo  has  also  shown  itself,  and  as  for  the 
feeling  she  is  said  to  possess  and  display,  its  presence  has 
been  altogether  lacking.  Miss  Thursby  has  opened  her 
shapely  mouth,  and  simply  liberated  a  series  of  beautiful 
musical  sounds.  They  have  been  inspired  with  little  dm 
matic  force  ;  they  have  invariably  wavered  when  a  note  was 
long-continued  and  should  have  been  evenly  sustained ;  they 
have  been  undeniably  out  of  tune  at  times — as  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  "  Una  voce  poco  fa,"  and  to  a  certain  extent 
on  Friday  evening,,  in  "  Mia  Speranza."  Miss  Thursby 's 
selections,  aside  from  "  Die  Loreley "  and  Elsa's  dream 
from  "  Lohengrin,"  possessed  neither  new  nor  striking  inter- 
est ;  and  although  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  seen  and  heard 
this  celebrated  lady,  her  singing  has  been  a  disappointment 
from  first  to  last. 

Less  was  looked  for  from  Mrs  Cole,  Mrs.  Allen,  and  Mrs. 
Hartdegen,  and  yet  they  were  brought  to  us  as  exceptional 
vocalists.  How  we  can  be  expected  to  acknowledge  them 
as  such,  when  Mrs.  Cole's  voice  is  throaty,  and  her  method 


of  forming  tones  most  unfortunate — when  Mrs.  Allen  sings 
with  a  shrill  and  heady  intonation,  and  Mrs.  Hartdegen  with 
a  thin,  nervous  penetration— is  indeed  somewhat  perplexing. 
These  vocalists  are  not  without  praiseworthy  qualities,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  in  many  respects  enjoyable.  But 
they  have  not  impressed  us  with  a  sense  of  Eastern  superi- 
ority, and  their  equals  are  easily  found  among  our  own  home 
talent.  Mr.  Remmertz  is  a  true  musician,  and  the  possessor 
nf  a  fine  voice.  His  contributions  to  the  programmes  have 
been  uniformly  good,  and  a  treat  in  every  way.  Mr.  Har- 
vey's tenor  is  smooth  and  even,  though  not  phenomenal.  He 
sang  with  taste  and  much  earnestness.  Madame  Rive1  King 
again  displayed  her  remarkable  memory  and  great  fluency 
as  a  pianiste. 

The  chorus,  all  things  considered,  was  good.  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise"  was  given  with  fine  effect,  and  on 
Saturday  night  the  selections  from  "  Lohengrin  "  proved  one 
of  the  features  of  the  festival.  The  week  ending  June  thir- 
teenth assuredly  marked  an  era  in  the  musical  history  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  events  will  live  long  in  memory  and 
long  in  their  effects  upon  art  in  this  city.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  June  14,  1883. 


THOSE  CONCERTS. 


A  Wail  from  One  who  does  not  like  Classical  Music. 


The  Plaza  Cruz  del  Quemadero  at  Madrid,  the  scene  of 
the  most  terrible  part  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Torquemada,"  had 
remained  covered  since  the  time  of  the  auto-da-fe's,  says  the 
Gegenwart,  with  a  thick  band  of  black  earth,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long.  On  digging  into  it,  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  calcined  bones,  coals  surrounded  by  a  greasy  matter, 
and  fragments  of  burnt  clothing.  Dark  layers  alternated 
with  strata  of  clay  or  of  sand,  and  were  of  varying  thickness 
from  three  inches  up  to  nine,  so  that  one  could  infer  a  vary- 
ing zeal  in  the  inquisition.  The  Spanish  geologists,  there- 
fore, had  a  somewhat  new  problem  submitted  to  them.  The 
usual  puzzle,  not  yet  solved,  is  :  Given  the  thickness  of  the 
strata,  and  guessing  at  the  rate  of  deposition,  to  determine, 
so  that  a  skeptic  may  be  convinced,  the  age  of  the  world. 
Their  problem  was  :  Given  the  thickness  of  the  deposits, 
and  the  time  over  which  they  spread  being  known,  to  esti- 
mate how  many  human  beings  must  have  died  in  agony  to 
slowly  build  up  the  horrible  pile.  The  deposit  was  exam- 
ined by  learned  Spaniards  ;  the  account  of  the  investigations 
was  published  in  the  official  journal.  The  Spanish  clergy 
got  nervous  at  this  raking  over  of  the  embers — for  humani- 
tarian public  opinion  is  spreading  even  in  bull-baiting  Spain 
— and  finally  they  have  obtained  from  the  government  that 
the  whole  thing  shall  be  removed — a  pleasing  indication,  not 
that  the  Church  repents,  but  that  she  practically  yields  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  was  a  grand  dress  parade  down  the  bay  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  2d,  of  departing  ocean  steamships,  says  the 
New  York  Sun.  It  was  witnessed  by  numerous  spectators 
at  the  Battery  and  other  points.  Five  of  these  steamships 
belonged  to  regular  lines  plying  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
others  bound  to  Havana,  Aspinwall,  and  coastwise  ports. 
The  Oder,  bound  for  Bremen,  led  the  fleet  down  the  bay. 
Then  came  the  Nevada  for  Liverpool,  the  Pennland for  Ant- 
werp, the  Queen  for  Liverpool,  and  the  Erin  for  London. 
The  Acapulco  also  sailed  for  Aspinwall,  the  Newport  for 
Havana,  the  Nachoochee  for  Savannah,  the  City  of  Columbia 
for  Charleston,  the  San  Marcos  for  Galveston,  and  the  New 
Orleans  for  the  port  of  that  name,  in  addition  to  several 
large  coastwise  steamers  for  nearer  ports.  Two  or  three 
ocean  tramps  had  also  obtained  clearances  for  departure. 
It  was  a  pretty  marine  picture  as  one  after  another  they  cast 
off  their  lines  and  swept  out  into  the  stream  and  down  to- 
ward the  Narrows.  The  European  steamers  took  out  more 
than  five  hundred  saloon  passengers,  and  the  other  steam- 
ers carried  fair  lists.  Aristarchi  Bey,  lately  Turkish  Minis- 
ter, went  in  the  Oder.  Commodore  Carpenter,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Judge  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  went  in  the  Nevada,  and  Rob- 
ert Colgate  Jr.,  Mrs.  Colgate,  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  Robert  San- 
derson, and  James  Fletcher  sailed  in  the  Queen. 


A  young  man  in  Washington,  who  writes  exquisite  verses, 
but  is  almost  starving  for  lack  of  remunerative  employment, 
and  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  a 
place  in  a  Government  bureau,  the  other  day  got  a  friend  to 
write  to  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  invoking  her  supposed  influence 
in  his  behalf.  Some  of  the  young  man's  verses  were  inclosed 
in  the  letter,  as  a  sample  of  his  literary  ability.  Miss  Dodge, 
disclaiming  the  possession  of  any  "  influence,"  replied  in  a 
serio-comic  vein,  in  part  as  follows  :  "  I  have  ordered  two 
departments  to  send  me  a  first-class  office  in  fifteen  minutes. 
If  both  come,  I  shall  be  embarrassed.  If  your  young  gentle- 
man could  only  take  care  of  a  horse  and  a  garden  as  well  as 
he  writes  verses,  I  could  employ  him  myself  for  the  summer, 
and  pay  him  better  than  poetry,  alas  !  But  no.  I  shall  have 
to  eat  hr.rd  corn  and  wilted  lettuce  all  summer  for  want  of  a 
gardener,  while  your  young  man  will  have  nothing  to  eat  for 
want  of  work." 


Sponsor  of  Perry,  New  York,  wound  up  a  glowing  speech 
in  the  House  not  long  ago,  says  his  county  journal,  with  the 
quotation,  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  and  sat  down  perspiring. 
Mackin  turned  to  Crawford,  who  is  a  butcher  at  home,  and 
remarked,  enthusiastically  :  "  Wasn't  that  a  grand  climax, 
now  ? "  "It  was  the  real  stuff,"  assented  the  other  Philadel- 
phian.  "  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  don't  know  what  it 
means,  though,"  said  Mackin.  "  I'll  just  go  you,',  said  Craw- 
ford, eagerly  ;  "  everybody  knows  it  means,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?'"  "  Here's  the  tenner," 
said  Mackin,  admiringly  handing  it  over  ;  "  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  such  a  Latin  scholar." 


"  The  man  that  bath  no  music  in  himself, 
And  is  not  moved  by  concerts  of  T.  Thomas, 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils." 

— Ma?iy  Melomanes. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  want  to  relieve  my  mind  concern- 
ing the  concert  season  just  finished.  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  space  to  do  so,  for  I  am  the  voice  of  hundreds— perhaps 
thousands. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  the  at- 
tendance on  these  concerts  the  apotheosis  of  sham.  Not  one 
in  five  of  those  who  went,  there  could  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  music  rendered.  Most  of  them  went  because  it 
was  fashionable  to  do  so.  Many  went  because  they  were 
afraid  to  say  they  hadn't  been.  And  yet  others  went  because 
their  wives  bulldozed  them  into  going. 

I  was  one  of  the  latter  class.  I  knew  what  the  concerts 
would  be  like.  I  have  heard  Thomas  in  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  but  in  both  places  it  was  in  beer  gardens,  where  a  man 
could  smoke,  drink,  and  feel  at  ease  ;  here  I  foresaw  it  would 
be  quite-too-awfully-proper.    And  so  it  was. 

I  was  ordered  to  put  on  a  dress-coat.  I  was  hauled  away 
from  my  dinner  before  I  was  done.  I  had  no  time  to  smoke 
after  dinner.  And  I  was  shot  into  that  barn  of  a  pavilion, 
with  a  lot  of  other  idiots,  at  five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  in 
order  to  escape  being  shut  out. 

I  wish  I  had  been  shut  out.  But  never  mind.  I  sat 
through  one  of  the  concerts,  and  I  was  bored  almost  to  ex- 
tinction. I  am  aware  that  in  saying  this  I  will  write  myself 
down  an  ass  in  the  estimation  of  a  great  many  very  worthy 
people,  but  for  that  I  do  not  care.  Neither  did  I  care  for 
the  Thomas  concerts. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are  fond  of  the  kind  of 
music  given  at  these  concerts  to  say  so,  and  to  enjoy  it. 
But  for  those  who  are  not,  it  is  midsummer  madness.  I  will 
wager  that  not  one-fourth  of  all  the  thousands  who  attended 
these  concerts  could  understand  or  appreciate  the  music 
played  there.  Out  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  however, 
many  pretended  to. 

I  must  confess  that  sitting  on  a  hard  chair,  without  any 
cushion,  for  three  weary  hours,  listening  to  music  which  I 
can  not  understand  and  do  not  like,  is  not  my  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  may  be  that  of  others.  But  I  am  honest  enough 
to  say  I  do  not  like  it. 

The  concert  I  attended  began  with  an  "  unfinished  sym- 
phony" by  Schubert.  After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  fiddlers  stopped,  and  I  breathed  more  freely.  To  my 
horror  they  began  again  immediately.  I  looked  at  the  pro- 
gramme, and  I  found  that  I  had  been  listening  to  the  allegro 
moderate,  and  that  I  had  yet  to  endure  the  andante  con  moto. 
Before  it  was  over  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  was  glad  Schu- 
bert died  when  he  did.  I  am  glad  he  left  his  symphony  un- 
finished. I  think  his  death  was  a  judgment  from  heaven. 
Yes,  I  am  glad  he  died. 

The  only  gleam  of  sunshine  athwart  the  gloom  which  sur- 
rounded me  was  this— it  was  not  a  Wagner  night.  When  I 
reflected  that  the  following  night  was  a  Wagner  night,  and 
that  doubtless  many  of  my  enemies  and  some  of  my  friends 
would  be  there,  it  filled  me  with  a  fierce  joy.  The  thought 
was  so  comforting  that  I  was  enabled  to  bear  up  for  the  jest 
of  the  evening. 
Apropos  of  the  Wagner  night,  a  friend  said  to  me : 
"  I  attended  one  of  Thomas's  Wagner  nights  in  Washing- 
ton once.  The  audience  was  composed  largely  of  senators, 
members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  so  forth. 
I  never  saw  such  a  miserable  set  of  people  in  my  life.  Their 
faces  were  wreathed  in  gloom.  Even  Jim  Blaine,  who  is  or- 
dinarily one  of  the  jolliest  and  most  comfortable  seeming  of 
men,  looked  like  a  convicted  murderer.  The  interior  of  the 
hall  'was  one  gigantic,  cavernous  yawn.  General  Grant  was 
there,  but  he  had  soothed  his  sorrows  in  slumber.  Still,  Mrs. 
Grant  would  occasionally  poke  the  poor  man  and  wake  him 
up,  thus  renewing  his  misery." 

At  our  concerts  people  were  about  as_wretched,  but  they 
endeavored  to  conceal  it  more.  That  was  the  only  difference. 
It  was  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  concert  that  I  kicked. 
I  was  wroth.  In  exceeding  great  bitterness  of  spirit  I  turned 
upon  my  wife.  I  told  her  if  she  wanted  to  go  to  any  more 
concerts  she  could  go,  but  as  for  myself  I  would  be  eternally 
[several  words  suppressed.— Eds  ]  and  so  forth  before  I 
would. 

Alter  this  she  took  some  of  our  poor  relations  with  her. 
The  poor  relations  said  they  were  delighted.  I  hope  they 
were.  I  have  felt  so  uncomfortable  over  the  matter,  though, 
that  I  am  going  to  get  her  to  invite  them  to  dinner  some  day 
next  week. 

There  are  people  who  endeavor  to  make  me  feel  as  it  1 
were  inferior  because  I  do  not  like  classical  music.  Bah  1 
When  Mus-c,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,  she  had  an  intrigue 
with  a  fiddler.     Their  bastard  was  called  Classical  Music. 

I  think  the  feelings  and  peculiarities  of  the  audiences  at 
these  concerts  might  be  tabulated  about  as  follows : 

Per  Ceitt.—^ 


A  man  who  would  whipsaw  the  aco,  and  attempt  to  call 
the  turn  by  putting  (as  we  have  often  seen  him)  four  dollars 
(his  week's  salary)  on  a  card  that  was  as  dead  as  Thompson's 
colt,  is  hardly  the  person  to  discuss  this  great  question  in- 
telligently.—  The  Stockton  Mail. 

A  man  who  would  let  his  money  (borrowed  from  us)  lie  on 
the  jack  until  said  jack  was  passed  to  the  silent  majority, 
and  a  drunken  check-guerrilla  appropriate  the  swag,  while 
the  player,  with  his  eye  on  another  man's  bet,  fondly  sup- 
posed he  was  coppering  the  queen,  enters  this  important 
argument  considerably  handicapped. — The  Stockton  Herald. 


Men. 

Pleased S  1° 

Slightly  bored .•  IO  *S 

Bored,  but  pretended  to  be  pleased,  because  it 

was  the  correct  thing S  75 

Awfully  bored,  said  they  were  awfully  bored,  and 
don't  care  who  knows  it So 


The  final  number  of  the  concert  I  attended  was  Mendels- 
sohn's chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  It  but  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed my  feelings  concerning  the  close  of  the  concert- 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  have  put  it  exactly  as 
Mendelssohn  did— yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  so  pat  that  I 
could  not  help  mentally  thanking  the  man  who  put  it  there. 

June  9,  1883.        _________  Jourdain. 

A  father  remonstrated  with  his  son,  an  Arkansas  collegian, 
for  wasting  his  time  in  writing  stories  for  local  papers,  and 
cited  Doctor  Johnson  as  saying  that  a  man  who  wrote  ex- 
cept for  money  is  a  fool.  The  son  wrote  back  :  I  shall 
follow  Johnson's  advice  and  write  for  money.  Please  send 
me  fifty  dollars." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STRAY    NOTES    FROM    NEW  YORK. 
"Flaneur's"  Weekly  Budget  of  Gossip. 


Considerable  surprise  is  experienced  in  sporting  circles  at 
the  detention  of  Mr.  James  Irving.  "  Timniy,"  who  has  been 
kicked  out  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Assembly  at 
various  times  of  his  life,  hunted  by  the  police  and  black- 
guarded by  all  the  self-respecting  men  of  New  York,  had 
enjoyed  immunity  so  long  from  the  authorities  that  the  be- 
lief was  firmly  established  that  his  position  was  absolutely 
unassailable.  But  he  made  the  mistake  of  assaulting  an- 
other sporting-man.  While  he  confined  his  assault  to  ordi- 
nary men  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The  ordinary  men 
were  taken  to  the  hospital,  died,  or  went  insane,  and  Jimmy 
continued  to  smile  and  make  money.  But  finally  James 
grew  arrogant,  and  one  evening,  a  week  or  so  ago,  he,  in 
company  with  three  "ladies,"  visited  Dick  Darling's  saloon, 
around  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Broadway  streets.  Dar- 
ling's place  is  the  headquarters  of  bunko  steerers,  and  Dar- 
ling himself  is  not  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Jimmy  attempted  to  run  Darling's  saloon,  and 
was  promptly  thrown  out.  Then  he  returned,  and  attempted 
to  kill  Darling.  Darling  at  once  had  him  arrested,  and  the 
ex-assemblyman,  though  sixty-three  years  of  age,  is  to  serve 
two  years  in  State  prison  at  hard  labor. 

Irving's  place  is  celebrated  in  New  York  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
known  pretty  well  through  the  country.  It  is  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  better  class  of  fast  women.  His  place  is  called  the 
Empire  Garden,  and  it  is  in  full  blast  all  night,  and  far  into 
the  morning.  Everybody  goes  there.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly inviting  about  the  Empire,  and  the  danger  a  man 
runs  in  going  there  is  certainly  considerable.  But  still  it  is 
a  very  popular  resort.  You  enter  through  a  small  saloon  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  and,  as  you  pass  through,  you  find  that  the 
saloon  enlarges  into  a  sort  of  a  concert  hall,  or  beer  garden, 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  square.  The  ceiling  is  not  very  high, 
and  the  music  from  a  German  band  is  atrocious.  Occa- 
sionally songs  are  sung,  and  all  the  catchy  melodies  are 
played  in  regular  rotation.  Waiters  spin  up  and  down  with 
trays  of  drinks,  and  bruisers,  especially  retained  by  Mr.  Irv- 
ing, walk  majestically  about. 

These  bruisers  are  an  important  part  of  the  management 
of  such  places  as  Irving's.  They  are  thick,  heavy-built, 
square-shouldered  men,  who  have  been  prize-fighters  in  their 
younger  days.  They  dress  well,  and  are  cool  and  unobtru- 
sive. When  a  man  becomes  too  noisy  or  a  girl  loses  her 
head  so  that  she  becomes  too  conspicuous,  the  man  is  un- 
ceremoniously thrown  out  into  the  street,  and  the  girl  is 
tossed  out  into  the  hallway,  where  she  is  subdued  before  she 
is  allowed  to  depart.  The  women  sit  around  at  the  tables 
and  chat  with  the  men.  Most  of  them  drink,  and  all  of  them 
smoke  cigarettes.  The  majority  of  them  are  remarkably 
fine-looking  girls,  and  they  are  all  dressed  with  a  luxurious- 
ness  which  is  somewhat  noticeable.  Go  into  Irving's  place 
in  the  winter,  for  instance,  and  the  chances  are  that,  out  of 
a  hundred  girls,  at  least  ninety-five  wear  from  four  to  eight 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  furs.  Not  infrequently  they  have 
diamonds  of  value. 

Clustered  around  the  women,  sitting  at  the  tables  with 
them,  and  talking  over  their  shoulders,  are  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  but  principally  the  younger  class  of  New 
Yorkers.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  party  of 
swell  youths  with  dress  suits  and  light  coats  drop  in  after  a 
fashionable  party  or  reception,  and  chat  for  a  half  hour  with 
the  girls  of  the  Empire.  Bibulous  clubmen  and  stoical 
rounders  are  also  found  in  great  profusion  at  the  Empire. 
These  men  talk  to  the  girls,  but  rarely  drink  with  them ;  when 
they  do  drink,  they  give  them  whisky  or  brandy,  but  noth- 
ing more.  If  you  see  a  man  smoking  a  half-chewed  cigar, 
and  setting  bottle  after  bottle  of  champagne  for  three  or  four 
of  the  women,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  having  a 
good  time  generally,  you  know  at  once  he  is  not  a  native  of 
New  York.  New  Yorkers  do  not  waste  champagne  in  the 
Empire.  In  his  garden  Irving  was  absolutely  king.  It  will 
be  carried  on  while  he  is  at  Sing  Sing.  When  he  comes  out, 
if  he  lives  so  long,  it  will  be  the  scene  of  a  great  jubilee. 
The  women  are  decorous  to  the  last  degree  in  the  Empire — 
that  is,  as  far  as  behavior  is  concerned. 

Salmi  Morse  has  thrown  up  the  sponge.  I  convey  to  you 
the  mournful  intelligence  that  he  contemplates  returning  to 
San  Francisco.  Salmi  has  not  been  a  startling  success  in 
New  York,  and  all  because  he  lacks  one  fundamental  ingre- 
dient of  the  successful  man — brains.  Not  even  Oscar  Wilde 
was  more  thoroughly  advertised  in  New  York  than  Salmi, 
and  yet  he  has  not  made  a  cent  out  of  his  notoriety.  For 
months  he  has  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  people's  eye. 
He  has  received  columns  and  columns  of  criticism,  been  the 
subject  of  special  legislation,  and  the  common  talk  of  every 
man  in  town,  and  yet  he  has  made  a  dismal  failure  of  his  the- 
atrical enterprise.  When  the  authorities  specifically  and  fin- 
ally forbade  the  production  of  "  The  Passion,"  Salmi  brought 
out  a  frenzied  dream,  which  he  called  "A  Bustle  Among  the 
Petticoats."  It  was  a  dire  failure,  but,  instead  of  Salmi 
making  capital  out  of  his  failure,  as  he  might  easily  have 
done,  he  announced  he  was  eighteen  hundred  years  too  soon 
or  too  late,  and  gave  up  his  "Temple"  for  good.  This 
structure  has  now  been  leased  by  Max  Strakosch,  and  will 
be  hereafter  known  as  the  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre.  It 
is  a  huge,  barn-like  place,  with  inadequate  galleries  and  com- 
monplace ornamentation.  Strakosch  proposes  to  add  an- 
other gallery,  and  beautify  the  hall  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
take  first  rank  among  New  York  theatres.  Strakosch  man- 
aged Nilsson  during  a  former  trip  in  this  country,  and  made 
a  large  fortune  out  of  her.  He  subsequently  poured  it  over- 
board into  the  pockets  of  an  Italian  Opera  Company,  and 
has  since  been  quite  poor.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  men  who  believe  in  him,  and  they  have  backed  him  in  his 
new  enterprise.  Salmi  has  not  carried  out  his  threat  to  start 
a  paper  called  The  IVasp,  which  was  to  have  been  copied 
after  his  San  Francisco  venture.  He  kept  the  city  in  a  state 
of  alarm  for  several  weeks  over  this  scheme,  promising  to 
make  it  so  hot  for  our  leading  citizens  that  they  would  pack 
up  bag  and  baggage  and  get  out  of  town.  The  wild  excite- 
ment subsided,  however,  as  time  passed  by,  and  Salmi  failed 
to  issue  his  paper. 

e  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  furnished  a  chance 
ctety  people  to  experience  a  new  sensation.     Mrs, 


Daniel  Lord,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Mrs.  Otis,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and 
numerous  other  society  people  celebrated  bridge  ni  ht  by 
giving  "roof  parties"  down  town.  In  every  case  elaborate 
dinners  were  served  on  the  roofs  of  the  great  buildings  in 
the  lower  part  of  New  York,  while  the  guests  looked  at  the 
grand  pyrotechnic  display  on  the  bridge.  On  the  roof  of 
the  Equitable  Building  Mrs.  Burrows  had  sixty  people  at  a 
dinner  on  the  northwest  corner,  and  the  Twilight  Club  gave 
a  dinner  on  the  northeast  section  of  the  great  roof,  at  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy  people  sat  down.  Mr.  Charles  Ly- 
man gave  a  very  elaborate  supper  on  the  roof  of  the  Mills 
Building,  entertaining  eighty-five  guests.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity that  occurs  once  in  a  life-time,  and  New  York  society 
seized  it.    Anything  for  a  sensation. 

Coaching  day  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  season  is  offi- 
cially closed.  I  remember  writing  to  the  Argonaut  about 
coaching  day  last  year.  Then  I  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
craze  for  everything  that  is  English,  which  had  struck  New 
York  very  hard  at  that  time.  This  year  it  is  ten  times  worse. 
The  movement  has  grown  until  it  has  invaded  all  ranks  of 
society.  The  dudes  are  the  outcome  of  it,  and  the  cockney 
whipper-snappers  of  the  dry  goods  shops  who  affect  the 
English  drawl,  and  make  excruciating  efforts  to  wear  the 
single  glass,  aie  the  natural  result  of  the  craze.  _  It  has  even 
found  its  way  to  the  names  of  our  streets  and  buildings.  Ho- 
tels revel  in  it.  For  instance,  the  Hotel  Windsor,  one  of  the 
most  successful  caravanserais  in  town  ;  the  Hotel  Bucking- 
ham ;  the  Hotel  Royal ;  theRosmore;  the  Devonshire;  the 
Brunswick  ;  the  Sherbourne  ;  the  Marlborough  ;  the  Ken- 
sington ;  the  Langham  ;  the  Argyle;  the  St.  James,  and  so 
on,  indefinitely. 

The  fact  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  craze  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  servile  imitations  of  everything  that  comes  from 
the  little  British  Isle,  it  would  be  ill-advised  for  any  man  to 
start  a  hotel  or  an  apartment  house  under  any  name  that  did 
not  recall  the  Queen  or  her  loyal  subjects.  It  is  estimated 
now  that  English  tailors  have  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
customers  in  America.  Every  tailor's  shop  of  any  consider- 
able importance  in  London  has  its  special  representative 
here,  and  the  number  of  customers  is  constantly  increasing. 
Poole,  and  three  or  four  of  the  larger  firms,  send  a  man  over 
every  three  months  to  take  orders.  As  a  rule  the  clothes  do 
not  fit.  How  can  they  when  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
try  them  on  before  they  are  completed  ?  Still  they  are  Eng- 
lish, and  that  covers  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Just  now  our  fashionable  men  are  wearing  trousers  a  trifle 
looser  around  the  legs.  It  was  inevitable.  It  is  like  opening 
a  Jack-pot  in  poker.  When  you  get  up  to  aces  you  have  to 
turn  around  and  come  back  to  kings  again.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  make  trowsers  any  tighter,  hence  trowsers  will 
loosen  a  bit.  Coats  have  four  buttons,  and  long,  shovel  tails, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  spade-tails,  as  the  gar- 
ment is  cut  behind  very  much  like  the  blade  of  the  long- 
handled  spades  which  laborers  use  on  the  streets.  The  coat- 
tails  should  touch  the  upper  calf  of  the  leg  behind.  Most 
men  who  wear  coats  of  this  kind  look  more  or  less  like  snipe, 
but  then  they  are  common  in  New  York — that  is,  the  coats 
are,  not  the  snipe.  The  correct  hat,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
Coaching  Club  parade,  is  a  bell-crowned  white  beaver  with 
a  very,  very  narrow  ribbon.  When  a  high  hat  is  not  worn, 
a  square-crowned  Derby,  with  high,  curling  rims,  is  the  thing. 
Every  man  who  pretends  to  be  anything  now  has  a  little  iron 
eyelet  in  his  hat  rim  at  the  back  of  his  head.  This  is  so  the 
hat  may  be  secured  with  a  rope  when  the  owner  goes  fox- 
hunting. Out  of  the  two  millions  of  people  in  New  York 
there  are  about  thirty-five  or  forty  who  hunt  the  fox,  or  rather 
the  anise-seed  bag.  Still  everybody  sports  the  iron  eyelet. 
But  nobody  is  deceived,  and  where  is  the  harm  ?  Besides 
it  is  English. 

The  day  for  the  Coaching  Club  parade  was  glorious.  We 
have  had  no  better  this  season,  and  it  was  very  fortunate,  for 
many  of  the  costumes  of  the  women  on  the  coaches  were 
delicate  and  perishable.  A  few  drops  of  rain  would  have 
done  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage.  The  Coach- 
ing Club  toilets  are  the  most  important  ones  of  the  season 
for  a  society  belle.  Nothing  is  too  expensive  or  too  delicate 
to  be  worn,  and  the  result  is  a  costume  of  brilliancy  and  ex- 
travagance. I  can  not  describe  any  of  the  costumes,  as  I 
am  not  up  in  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  may  say  that  every- 
body was  surprised  at  Lady  Mandeville.  She  sat  on  Jack 
Parker's  coach,  and  looked  so  supremely  young,  innocent, 
confiding,  modest,  and  demure,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  people  recognized  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a  suit  which 
made  her  look  like  a  nun,  but  she  never  looked  better  in  her 
life.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  where  in  thunder  Mandeville  is 
all  this  time  ?  Has  he  been  seen  lurking  around  San  Fran- 
cisco? We  have  not  seen  him  here  in  many,  many  moons. 
We  had  not  seen  President  Arthur  for  some  months,  until 
bridge  day,  when  he  rode  down  Broadway  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  We  observed  that  he  was  getting  fat,  that 
he  was  also  handsomer  than  ever,  and  recognized  friends  on 
the  side-walk  with  a  nod  and  twinkle  of  the  left  eye  which 
was  hardly  dignified  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  excessively  gratifying  to  those  who  were  winked  at. 
The  President,  by  the  way,  won  the  hearts  of  the  Brooklyn 
people  at  the  reception  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
evening  of  the  great  day.  Mayor  Low  had  announced  in 
his  proclamation  that  the  President  could  not  fatigue  him- 
self by  shaking  hands  with  the  people  who  came  in  to  see 
him.  It  would  involve  a  great  many  thousand  hand-shakes, 
as  a  long  audience  was  to  be  held,  and  would  be  excessively 
fatiguing.  When  the  people  went  in  they  saw  the  President 
standing  there,  calm,  dignified,  and  cordial,  with  an  intelli- 
gent eye  and  a  graceful  bow.  As  they  came  along,  the 
President  carefully  sought  out  the  pretty  girls  with  an  in- 
telligent eye,  and  when  they  arrived  in  front  of  him  he  care- 
fully put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  theirs  ;  whereat  the 
pretty  girls  smiled  beautifully,  and  the  President  gloated 
over  the  effect  he  had  produced.  All  is  not  vanity,  for  he 
repeated  the  courtesy  to  old  people  of  both  sexes.  To  men 
and  women  of  ordinary  age  and  appearance  he  simply 
bowed  leniently  ;  to  young  men  he  nodded  slightly  ;  and  to 
working  men  he  inclined  his  head  profoundly;  but  he  shook 
hands  with  the  pretty  girls  every  heat.  Flaneur, 

New  York,  June  7,  1S83. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


All  the  young  people  who  followed  Amanda  Douglas's  fascinating 
"Kathie"  through  six  volumes,  may  now  be  interested  to  learn  "Whom 
Kathie  Married,"  which  has  just  appeared.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


"The  Yellowstone  National  Park "  is  an  illustrated  and  well-written 
guide-book  to  the  American  land  of  wonders.  Its  author  is  Henry  J. 
Winser,  and  it  was  evidently  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  40  cents. 


"  The  jews  of  Barnow"  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  German 
writer,  Karl  Emil  Franzos,  translated  byM.  W.  MacDowall.  They  ex- 
cited much  comment  on  their  first  appearance  from  all  the  European 
review's,  and  present  in  an  interesting  manner  life  among  the  Jews  of 
Galicia.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


However  charming  a  writer  Phil  Robinson  may  be  on  India  and 
Oriental  subjects,  he  is  a  poor  success  in  America.  Last  year,  under  a 
contract  with  the  New  York  World,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Utah.  He  went 
undoubtedly  with  the  express  intention  of  sugar-coating  the  Mormon 
pill ;  for  in  all  his  correspondence,  whenever  a  good  word  could  be 
said  or  a  lie  introduced  in  favor  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  curses 
of  America,  Mr.  Robinson  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  His 
correspondence  has  now  been  issued  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of 
"Sinners  and  Saint":."  During  his  Western  trip  he  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  read  the  chapter  of  pretentious 
swagger  and  general  air  of  insolence  in  which  he  dismisses  our  city. 
Published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


Miscellany:  Mr.  Browning's  admiring  countrymen,  the  members  of 
the  seven  Browning  societies,  gave  him  this  year  a  birthday  present  of 
a  beautiful  drawing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  picture,  representing  himself 
as  pleading  with  his  wife.     The  original  is  the  picture  which  inspired 

Mr.  Browning's  poem  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. The  Scribners  have 

sold  to  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  their  entire  list  of  school  text- 
books, and  will  hereafter  not  undertake  to  publish  educational  books. 
Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  contemplating  the  publi- 
cation of  an  engraving  presenting  a  group  of  American  women  authors. 
Mrs.  Spofford,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Perry,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss 

Field,  and  Miss  Alcott  are  members  of  this  group. Mr.  Charles 

Gayarre  writes  to  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat :  "  I  heard  Mr.  de 
Tocqueville  say  that  his  famous  work,  'Democracy  in  America,'  which 
obtained  prizes  from  all  the  academies  of  Europe,  was  a  literary  success, 
but  far  from  a  financial  one.  I  heard  Balzac,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  successful  novel-writers  of  the  age,  say  that  he  had  never  made 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  that  he  wondered  at  his 
having  ever  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  Sardanapalian  prodigalities, 
when  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  indulge  in  much  extravagance 
with  so  petty  an  income,  which  he  obtained  only  by  intense  labor.  He 
even  considered  that  income  as  very  precarious,  and  he  asseverated  that 
to  any  one  who  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  that  sum  to  him  as  an 
annuity  for  life,  he  would  transfer  his  rights  of  authorship  in  all  the 
numerous  literary  productions  which  he  had  already  published,  and  in 
all  those  which  he  might  compose  during  the  remainder  of  his  days." 


Announcements :  A  new  series  of  Mr.  Harris's  clever  "  Uncle  Remus  " 

stories  are  about  to  appear  in  The  Century. A  volume  containing 

the  poems  of  the  late  Richard  Realf.  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  him, 

is  in  preparation. The  latest  of  the  novels  of  Albion  W.  Tourg^e 

is  announced  by  the  publishers  of  this  city,  savs  the  New  York  Tribune. 
All  his  previous  volumes  have  had  large  sales  ;  but  his  venture  in  the 
periodical  line  has  not  yet  been  equally  success'ul,  if  a  New  York  adver- 
tising agent  of  Our  Covtinentis  to  be  credited.  He  says  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  has  thus  far  been  sunk  to  make  this  elegantly  illus- 
trated weekly  a  success. There  is  a  report  that  Mrs.  Alexander  Car- 

lyle,  the  favorite  niece  of  the  author,  is  going  to  write  something  about  her 
uncle.  The  lady  is  the  wife  of  the  head  of  a  boarding-school  near  Wim- 
bledon, and  has  two  sons — one  named  after  her  uncle,  and  the  other  after 

her  uncle's  favorite  hero,  Oliver  Cromwell. The  only  living  author 

represented  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  forthcoming  volume,  "  Specimens  of 
French  Literature,"  is  Victor  Hugo.     The  book  begins  with  Villon. 

An  exhaustive  biography  of  Swedenborg  is  coming  from  the  press 

of  Roberts  Brothers.     Itis  the  workofMr.  Benjamin  Worcester. 

The  fifteenth  edition  of  Miss  McLean's  ' '  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  is  ready,  as  is 

the  fourteenth  edition  of"  Mr.  Isaacs." The  latest  of  the  fictions 

issued  from  the  press  of  the  Putnams  is  "X.  Y.  Z.,"  a  novelette  by 
Miss  A.  K.  Green,  the  author  of  the  successful  novel,  "The  Leaven- 
worth Case."     Miss  Green's  forthcoming  book,  "  Hand  and  Ring."  is 

announced  for  September. Mr.    Lawrence  Oliphant,  in  his  new 

novel,  "Altiora  Peto,"  takes  three  fresh  and  lovely  American  girls  for 
his  heroines.  The  book  is  said  to  be  full  of  humor.  Miss  Peto  herself 
is  a  high-souled  young  woman,  who  plays  with  the  speculations  and 
imaginations  of  agnostics  and  profound  philosophers,  although  when 
she  tries  to  soar  she  is  perpetually  falling  back  on  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  a  girl  with  a  heart  and  a  fancy.  She  analyzes  the  depths  of  the  pas- 
sions she  feels,  and  is  brought  with  reluctance  to  the  humiliating  con- 
clusion that  they  affect  her  much  as  they  might  any  ordinary  maiden. 


About  a  dozen  years  ago  an  English  writer  in  Chambers's  Yourjial  de  - 
scribed  a  remarkable  book  which  had  just  appeared  in  Portugal,  en- 
titled "English  as  she  is  Spoke."  Since  then  various  extracts  and 
absurdities  have  been  taken  from  the  volume,  and  now  the  original  has 
been  reprinted  in  New  York,  with  the  Portuguese  omitted,  edited  by 
[arnes  Millington.  If  the  Portuguese  author  had  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  concocting  a  jest-book,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
his  beautifully  ingenuous  guiltlessness  of  any  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  has  accomplished  for  him.  Take,  for  instance,  his  assorted 
vocabulary : 


WOMAN   OBJECTS. 
The  busk. 
The  cornet. 
The  pumps. 
The  paint  or  disguise. 
The  spindle. 
The  patches. 
The  skate. 

DBGRERS   OF   KINDRED. 

The  gossip. 

The  gossip-mistress. 

The  nurse. 

A  guardian. 

An  guardian. 

The  quater-grandfather. 

The  quat  en-grandmother. 

A  widower. 

An  widow. 


DI  seas  as. 
The  apoplexy. 
The  scrofulas. 
The  melancholy. 
The  meijrime. 
The  whitlow. 
The  rheumatisme. 
The  vomitory. 

TRADES. 
Coffeeman. 
Stock'ngmender. 
Porkshop-keeper. 
Porter. 
Chinaman. 
Lochsmith. 


Of  Switzerland's  army  of  205,176,  only  about  3,000  are  in 
active  service. 


In  the  "  Familiar  Dialogues  "  there  are  numberless  gems.  Take,  for 
example,  this  Ollendorf-eclipser  : 

TO   INFORM   ONIi'SELF   OF   A~T-ERSON, 

How  is  that  gentilman  who  you  did  speak  by  and  by? 

Is  a  German. 

Tongh  he  is  German,  he  speak  so  much  well  italyan,  french,  Spanish  and  cng- 
lish,  that  among  the  Italyans  they  believe  him  Italyan,  he  speak  the  french  as 
the  Frenches  himselves.  The  Spanishesmen  belie  ve  him  Spanishing,  and  the 
Englishes,  Englisman. 

It  is  difficult  to  enjoy  well  so  much  of  several  langages. 

FOR  TO   SWIM. 

I  row  upon  the  belly  on  the  back  and  between  two  waters, 

I  am  not ;  o  dexte  rous  that  you. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  swim  ;  it  do  not  what  don't  to  be  afraid  of. 

And  in  this  manner  the  excited  foreigner  plunges  on  in  his  mad  ca- 
reer, trampling  on  clauses  and  phrases  ;  stopping  not  to  pick  up  con- 
junctions which  have  dropped  out ;  ripping  the  palings  from  our  high 
grammar  fence  ;  crushing  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  crashing  through  ad- 
jectival shrubbery,  until  heaven  takes  pity  on  the  language,  and  whirls 
this  Portuguese  Phaethon  into  an  ocean  of  "  Anecdotes,"  where  he 
goes  down  amid  a  bubble-track  of  morals.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  20  cents. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  novelty  has  been  introduced  at  the  afternoon  teas  in 
London.  The  cakes  and  other  dinner-spoiling  abominations 
are  seldom  partaken  of  by  guests  who  care  about  the  appear- 
ance of  their  gloves.  A  lady  who  receives  a  good  deal  has 
introduced  a  silver  cake-lifter,  something  like  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  sugar-tongues,  but  shorter,  and  with  broad  flat 
ends.  Until  one  gets  used  to  it,  it  looks  decidedly  odd  to 
see  a  piece  of  cake  carried  to  the  mouth  with  tongs. 

There  is  to  be  an  entirely  new  style  of  beauty,  says  the 
London  Court  Journal.  The  girls  with  the  ruddy  locks  or 
the  golden  hair  and  the  Saxon  skin,  that  have  held  their 
sway  so  long,  will  have  to  abdicate  their  throne  to  their  dark- 
haired  sisters.  So  fashion  has  decreed,  and  when  fashion 
does  decree  a  thing,  the  result  is  as  unalterable  as  a  general 
election.  To  be  in  the  fashion  to-day  you  must  have  dark 
hair,  dark  blue  eves,  not  a  particle  of  color,  and  lips  as  red 
as  the  cherry.  These  rather  varied  requirements  are  to  be 
met — with  art.  

Why  is  it,  asks  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  men  always 
talk  of  the  vanity  of  handsome  women  ?  It  is  not  really 
handsome  women  who  think  most  about  their  looks,  but  the 
women  who  have  some  indefinite  claim  that  way — who  pos- 
sess some  points  about  the  practical  value  of  which  they  are 
not  quite  sure,  and  are  constantly  trying  effects  with  them. 
Your  really  handsome  woman  gets  used  to  hearing  of  the 
fact  from  her  childhood  up,  and  learns  to  accept  it  as  com- 
posedly as  she  might  inherited  wealth,  good  birth,  or  any 
other  solid  condition  one  is  born  to. 


The  New  York  society  girls  who  worked  pretty  trifles  in 
crewels,  silk,  and  lace,  and  spent  their  spare  cash  in  smok- 
ing-stands,  cigar-cases,  jeweled  scarf-pins,  and  silver  snuff- 
boxes, for  Marra,  the  fascinating  Italian  portrait-painter,  who 
sold  said  gifts,  with  the  names  of  their  donors  attached,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  need  of  ready  money,  have  had  a  lesson 
severe  and  humiliating.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  ru- 
mored, that  several  of  the  very  young  maidens  have  been 
packed  off  to  boarding-school ;  while  others,  too  old  for  that, 
will  have  time  for  repentance  in  some  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try farm-house,  instead  of  the  usual  gay  season  at  Newport 
and  Saratoga.  The  young  married  ladies,  however,  who 
were  foolish  enough  to  favor  this  son  of  Italy,  are  the  worst 
sufferers.  Marra,  meanwhile,  is  basking  under  the  blue 
skies  of  his  native  land,  and  laughing  at  the  credulity  of 
American  women.  

The  effort  to  force  society  men  into  wearing  gloves  with 
full  evening  dress  is  a  dead  failure,  observes  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Some  English  dudes  first  brought  the  thing  over 
from  the  other  side  and  pushed  it  vigorously.  They  never 
appeared  at  the  opera,  the  theatre,  or  at  any  private  recep- 
tion ungloved,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  a  few  of  the 
ultra  fashionable  men  about  town.  But  it  nevertheless  fell 
through.  The  proper  glove  was  conceded  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween a  drab  and  a  lavender,  with  black  stitches  and  three 
rows  of  black  braid  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  fashion 
is  said  to  have  gone  into  England  from  France,  and  to  have 
been  immediately  adopted  by  dancing  men  in  British  so- 
ciety. But  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  his  example  against  it. 
He  is  rather  proud  of  his  hands,  and  objects  to  gloving  them. 
So  that  while  gloves  are  extensively  worn  by  one  set  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  not  looked  upon  at  all  kindly  by  another.  In 
America  they  are  a  dead  failure.  A  man  in  evening  dress 
who  wears  gloves  now  is  looked  upon  a  great  deal  as  a  cox- 
comb. This  does  not  apply  to  street  and  walking  gloves,  as 
they  are  always  in  order.     

The  New  York  papers  contradict  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie  is  to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Leuville.  In  this 
connection  a  journal  remarks  :  "The  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  report  are  both  more  than  usually  interesting  people. 
Mrs.  Leslie  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  New  York.  Although  close  upon  forty  years  of 
age,  she  does  not  look  to  be  more  than  twenty-eight.  Her 
hair  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  hue,  her  complexion  fresh  and 
changeable,  and  her  eyes  of  the  purest  blue.  She  has  a 
most  delicately  charming  expression,  and  her  figure  is  al- 
most faultless.  Just  before  sailing  for  Europe,  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  awarded  by  the  courts  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of 
her  late  husband's  estate,  which,  it  is  estimated,  yields  an  in- 
come of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  She  was  accom- 
panied to  Europe  by  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Iza  Hardy.  The  soi  disant  Marquis  de  Leuville  is  a 
rather  handsome  person,  who  suddenly  burst  into  social 
view  winter  before  last.  He  was  not  recognized  at  all  by  the 
real  society  of  New  York,  but  made  quite  an  impression  on 
the  upper  strata  of  Bohemia  by  his  appearance  and  his  pro- 
fessed ability  to  do  everything  under  the  sun,  from  fighting  a 
duel  to  trapping  a  lobster.  He  got  into  Mrs.  Leslie's  dinner- 
set,  but  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  coupling  his  name  with  that 
of  his  fair  hostess.  His  rather  sudden  departure  for  Europe 
is  said  to  have  been  related  more  or  less  closely  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  which  accused  him  of  not 
being  either  a  marquis  or  a  De  Leuville,  but  instead  a  son- 
in-law  of  Madame  Tussaud,  of  wax-works'  fame  in  London, 
and  that  the  sobriquet  conferred  upon  him  by  his  English 
acquaintances  was  '  Young  Waxworks.'  The  '  marquis '  was 
urged  to  go  abroad  and  obtain  refutatory  evidence,  or  to  stay 
there.     So  far,  he  has  stayed." 

The  al  fresco  entertainments  given  recently  in  Rome,  in 
honor  of  Prince  Thomas  and  his  Bavarian  bride,  have  been 
remarkably  picturesque  and  successfnl.  A  court  reception 
was  held  in  the  Quirinal  gardens,  when  a  brilliant  vaude- 
ville was  played.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
trees  a  mandoline  concert  was  given  by  some  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  assisted  by  their  daughters  ;  while  in  another  ro- 
mantic spot,  remote  from  the  mandoline  players,  youths  of 
both  sexes,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  Latium, 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  tambourine.  A  large  tent  served 
for  conversational  purposes,  and  important  political  schemes 
were  discussed  by  those  gray  in  years  and  wisdom  to  the  in- 
spiriting sound  of  the  mandolines  and  tambourines.  A  ca- 
rousal succeeded  this  fete.  The  riders,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  and  counting  in  their  ranks  the  Prince  of 


Naples  and  Prince  Odescalchi,  were  dressed  in  rich  cos- 
tumes of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  precision  and  grace  of 
their  equestrianship  gave  rise  to  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators.  The  Queen,  who  was  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Bavaria,  wore  a  dress  of  blue  brocade,  and  the  Prin- 
cess one  of  pink  satin.  The  King  and  Prince  Thomas  were 
in  simple  morning  costume.  The  riders  who  took  part  in 
the  carousal  were  invited  to  breakfast  with  their  majesties  at 
the  Quirinal,  and  each  received  a  silver  medal  commemora- 
tive of  the  equestrian  fete. 

There  are  no  very  decided  changes  in  ear-rings,  accord- 
ing to  the  World.  There  have  been  floating  rumors  that  large 
hoops  will  be  revived.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  these 
very  unbecoming  ornaments  receiving  notice  so  long  as  the 
short  ear-rings  are  sold.  Solitaires  are  fashionable,  but  the 
chic  in  this  line  of  goods  is  the  large  ruby,  known  in  Europe 
as  the  "  lord  of  rubies."  The  finest  specimens  of  this  valu- 
able gem  are  taken  from  the  Burmah  mines  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Burmah,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  says  that  his  majesty 
is  such  a  spendthrift  he  is  glad  to  sell  some  of  his  rubies. 


Gossip  has  been  rife  at  the  Austrian  court.  It  is  said  that 
several  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  have  incurred  disgrace  and 
rustication  for  a  while,  in  consequence  of  their  thoughtless 
attempt  to  produce  a  sensation  at  the  great  fancy  pageant 
ball,  which  took  place  at  Vienna  some  little  while  ago.  Six 
young  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  French  leader 
of  fashion  in  the  Austrian  metropolis,  had  announced  a  sur- 
prise to  be  given  by  their  entre*e  in  the  ball-room  precisely  at 
the  hour  of  midnight.  The  Empress  alone  was  admitted  to 
the  secret — an  entree  of  a  group  of  "  Koussalki."  These  are 
water-nymphs  of  Germany,  most  beautiful  and  ethereal  be- 
ings, who  frequent  the  lonely  lake,  or  gather  by  the  still 
brook  in  the  meadows,  and  wander  by  ^moonlight,  singing 
melancholy  strains  descriptive  of  the  sad  fate  which  compels 
them  to  haunt  this  earth  so  long  as  the  lover  from  whom 
their  own  early  death  has  separated  them  shall  be  living 
still.  Her  majesty  approved  highly  of  the  romantic  device, 
and  the  the  arrival  of  the  nymphs  was  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  en 
tre*e  was  announced  by  sweet  music,  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  and  in  a  car  composed  of  rushes  and  aquatic 
plants,  a  lovely  lady  was  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the 
ball-room,  followed  by  her  attendant  procession  of  beautiful 
nymphs,  crowned  with  water-lilies,  waving  long  bull-rushes 
in  their  hands.  But  all  expression  of  admiration  was 
checked  at  sight  of  the  frown  upon  the  brow  of  the  Empress, 
and  the  scorn  with  which  she  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
water-nymphs  as  they  passed  by  on  their  way  to  the  place 
which  had  been  kept  for  them  at  the  head  of  the  hall.  The 
scanty  attire  of  the  Koussalki  created  so  much  displeasure 
than  a  chamberlain  was  commissioned  to  inform  their  leader 
that  they  would  be  dispensed  from  dancing,  for  which  they 
had  been  set  down.  The  Koussalki  had  followed  too  closely 
the  poet's  description  of  their  costume.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a  thin  skirt  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  edged  with  a  fringe 
of  grass  and  wild-flowers.  The  skirt  was  held  on  the  shoul- 
ders by  a  simple  wreath  of  myosotis,  and  no  bodice  what- 
ever was  visible,  the  bust  being  covered  with  a  flesh-colored 
maillot.  The  discomfiture  was  complete,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, and  some  time  must  elapse  ere  it  will  be  forgotten. 
Although  the  attire  of  the  Koussalki  was  but  scant,  it  was 
most  expressive,  being  a  species  of  silver  cloth  made  only  in 
England,  which  serves  for  the  costume  of  Queen  of  the 
Naiads  in  all  the  ballets  and  pantomimes  where  the  charac- 
ter is  introduced.  In  following  the  theatre  the  ladies  pre- 
sumed they  were  not  in  error,  and  it  is  a  pity  either  that 
there  was  a  mistake  on  their  part  or  in  the  view  taken  of  the 
costume. 

The  prettiest  woman  at  the  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  was  the  wife  of  an  artist ;  the  hand- 
somest, the  wife  of  a  well-known  journalist ;  the  worst  dressed, 
a  lady  who  has  written  a  book  to  teach  how  to  dress ;  the 
best  dressed,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Jopling. 
The  tallest  man  was  Corney  Grain  ;  the  smallest,  William 
Black  ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  about  color  as  Black  has 
done  in  "  Shandon  Bells  "  absolutely  wore  a  blue  shirt-col- 
lar. This  the  Queen,  the  ladies'  newspaper,  says  was  the 
talk  at  the  "  view." 

Ladies  have  ever  been  ready  to  patronize  shoemakers 
prone  to  discard  anatomical  laws  and  indulge  in  freaks  of 
fancy.  An  exception  was  Catherine  de  Me'dicis.  She  was 
very  active  in  looking  after  gardens,  walking,  riding,  and 
overlooking  her  architects.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  in  look- 
ing at  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  why 
the  coach  became  an  article  of  necessity  to  the  grand  seig- 
neur and  the  court  lady.  The  heels  were  very  high,  and  the 
boot  cumbersome.  Moliere  kept  to  the  square-toed  shoes, 
fastened  with  a  lace  on  the  instep,  which  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris  had  worn  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  He  was 
shod  pretty  much  as  an  English  Puritan,  and  was  able  to 
rove  through  Paris  without  needing  the  assistance  of  a  chi- 
ropodist. In  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze,  pedestrian  exercise, 
except  on  the  flat,  hard  terraces  of  Versailles,  became  impos- 
sible. The  extremity  of  the  heel  was  placed  under  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was  thrown 
upon  the  great  toe.  Madame  de  Pompadour  wore  Asiatic 
slippers  in  the  house,  but  she  sacrificed  to  fashion  when  she 
appeared  at  court.  Marie  Antoinette's  heels  were  lower,  but 
the  toe  of  her  shoe  formed  a  sharp  point.  She  was  glad  at 
her  rustic  Trianon  parties  to  lean  on  the  crooked  staff  of  a 
shepherdess,  or  on  the  arm  of  a  courtier.  If  the  shoes  said 
to  be  worn  by  her  and  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  were  only 
manufactured  to  be  looked  at  they  would  have  been  charm- 
ing. The  workmanship,  so  far  as  stitching  and  embroidery 
goes,  is  perfect.  But  the  feet  must  have  been  dreadfully 
squeezed  in  them.  Marie  Antoinette,  according  to  tradition, 
had  a  superb  gait.  Chroniclers  of  her  time  likened  her  to  a 
goddess  borne  along  on  clouds.  As  she  was  brought  up  in  a 
simple  German  way,  and  taught  early  to  dance  ballets,  she 
may  have  been,  relatively  to  the  dames  about  her,  graceful  in 
her  movements  when  she  walked.  The  ankles  of  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Berri  went  in  and  deformed  her  shoes.  Her  kins- 
woman, the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  had  the  same  defect. 
The  ladies  of  the  Bonaparte  family  had  remarkably  small 
and  well-shaped  feet,  and  wore  their  shoes  straight. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


In  a  crowd — "Who  is  that  man?"  "Oh,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Irish-Americans."  "Who  is  that  other 
one?"  "  He  is  a  distinguished  German- American."  "And 
that  one?"  "A  well-known  French- American."  "And  that 
one  over  there  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm?"  "Oh,  he's 
nobody — nothing  but  an  American-American." 


A  clever  bon  mot  from  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic:  His 
sanctum  in  the  Park  Street  building  overlooks  the  old  Gran- 
ary burying-ground.  A  friend,  calling  upon  him  one  day, 
remarked  upon  his  pleasant  surrounding.  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Aldrich,  glancing  out  of  the  window  at  the  moss-covered 
tombstones  in  the  graveyard,  "  I  have  excellent  neighbors  ; 
they  never  send  in  any  manuscript." 


A  New  York  paper  relates  that  a  skeptic  was  persuaded  to 
attend  mass  in  the  Cathedral.  Bewildered  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ceremony,  he  turned  to  his  companion,  and  in 
a  hoarse  and  solemn  sort  of  a  whisper,  exclaimed  :  "  Pat,  me 
boy,  this  bates  the  divil  !  "  Pat  did  not  even  turn  his  face  to 
his  friend,  but,  reverently  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  an- 
swered :  "  Jimmy,  me  boy,  that's  the  intuition." 


"The  boy  clum  the  tree  and  made  the  coon  git,"  wrote  a 
Montana  teacher  on  the  black-board.  "  Now,  pupils,  where's 
the  bad  grammar  in  that  sentence  ? "  None  dared  hazard  a 
conjecture.  The  pedagogue  called  them  a  set  of  wooden 
heads,  with  brains  as  soft  as  squash  pie.  Then  he  triumph- 
antly altered  the  "git"  into  "get,"  and  bade  them  admire 
the  pure,  unadulterated  sentence  as  it  stood,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  a  master. 


A  man  from  Woonsocket  was  obliged  to  make  a  visit  to 
Boston  on  some  business.  He  timed  his  visit  so  as  to  be 
able  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mark  Twain  at  Tremont  Temple. 
By  some  misunderstanding  the  Woonsocket  man  mistook 
the  day  of  the  lecture,  and  happened  in  on  one  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cook's  lectures.  He  listened  to  the  long  discourse  without 
discovering  his  mistake,  thinking  all  the  time  that  the  lecturer 
was  the  famous  humorist.  On  his  return  to  Woonsocket,  his 
family  questioned  him  as  to  the  lecture.  "Were  it  funny?" 
was  asked.  "Wall,"  slowly  replied  the  traveler,  "it  was 
funny,  but  it  warn't  so  darned  funny  1 " 


One   evening,   when  neither   of  them  had   a   sou  in  his 
pocket,  Balzac  said  to  Jules  Sandeau  :  "  Sandeau,  I  must 

have  twenty  francs,  to  go  to  the  Duchess  of  S 's  ball. 

Murder  a  publisher,  if  you  like  ;  assassinate  a  banker,  if  you 
can  ;  but  get  me  the  twenty  francs."  Without  a  word  San- 
deau went  out — it  was  midwinter — and  pawned  his  overcoat. 
Returning,  he  handed  Balzac  the  proceeds,  twenty  francs. 
"  Now,"  said  Balzac,  "  oblige  me  by  lending  me  your  over- 
coat." "  I  can  not."  "  You  are  disobliging."  "  Stop  ; 
here,"  said  Sandeau,  handing  him  the  pawn-ticket.  "  For- 
give me ;  I  am  a  brute,"  cried  Balzac,  and  threw  himself 
weeping  into  Sandeau's  arms. 


After  a  severe  storm  a  few  citizens  who  met  in  a  store 
were  discussing  its  effects,  and  a  young  son  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  who  resides  in  Swampoodle,  was  asked  whether  any 
damage  was  done  in  his  neighborhood.  "  No,"  he  replied  ; 
"  only  the  widdy  Maloney  lost  foive  av  her  ducks."  "  By  the 
hail?"  "Yis,  by  the  hail.  The  widdy  had  an  ould  duck,  do 
ve  moind,  with  a  brood  av  seven,  just  out  about  ten  days. 
Whin  the  storm  came  on,  the  ould  mother  duck  tuk  her 
youngsters  in  under  a  porch,  out  of  harm's  way.  Well,  when 
the  hail  dropped  she  tuk  it  for  corn,  and  commenced  to  ate 
it,  and  the  little  wans  did  the  same,  and  foive  of  the  dear 
little  ducks  were  frozen  to  death  with  the  hail  on  their  stom- 
achs." 


A  certain  youth  having  requested  an  introduction  to  a 
pretty  chorus  girl,  the  matter  was  quietly  referred  to  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  company.  He  arranged  to  have 
the  masher  brought  behind  the  scenes  and  presented  while 
he  stood  by,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  lurked  about 
among  the  piles  of  scenery  to  watch  the  fun.  The  introduc- 
tion took  place,  and  an  invitation  to  supper  was  offered.  As 
her  husband's  eye  was  upon  her,  the  lady  could  only  remark 
that  she  thought  "this  gentleman,  her  husband,  might  ob- 
ject." Everybody  expected  to  see  the  masher  faint  with  con- 
fusion, but  he  didn't  seem  at  all  disturbed.  He  merely  said  : 
"  Ah  !  well,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  annoy  him  ;  let  it  go  till 
some  time  when  you're  in  town  without  him."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  husband,  he  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  :  "  Poor 
fellow,  I  pity  you.  It  must  be  so  unpleasant  to  feel  that  your 
wife  regards  you  as  an  encumbrance  which  prevents  her 
having  a  good  time."  He  walked  off,  leaving  them  aghast 
at  his  impudence. 

Maxime  du  Camp  tells  some  amusing  stories  to  illustrate 
Baudelaire's  morbid  desire  for  notoriety.  On  the  occasion 
of  Baudelaire's  first  visit  to  Paris,  Du  Camp  invited  him  to 
take  some  refreshments,  and  asked  whether  he  would  have 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy.  "Both,"  was  the  reply,  and  he 
drained  a  bottle  of  each  at  a  draught,  casting  meanwhile 
furtive  glances  at  his  host  to  see  what  impression  the  eccen- 
tric proceeding  made  upon  him.  But  Du  Camp's  counte- 
nance remained  unmoved.  Baudelaire  went  away  in  cha- 
grin. But  he  soon  visited  Du  Camp  again,  and  this  time 
with  his  hair  dyed  a  vivid  green.  But  again  Du  Camp 
affected  to  regard  the  freak  as  the  most  natural  and  com- 
monplace thing  in  the  world.  At  last  Baudelaire  cried,  in  a 
fury  of  despair  :  "  Don't  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the 
color  of  my  hair  ?  "  "  Nothing  whatever,"  was  the  deliberate 
reply  ;  "  I  have  seen  at  least  fifty  people  with  green  hair 
to-day.  If  you  had  dyed  yours  a  bright  blue,  that,  I  confess, 
would  have  struck  me  as  something  out  of  common."  Here 
Baudelaire  bounced  from  his  chair,  crushed  his  hat  over  his 
ears,  flung  himself  from  the  room,  and  declared  to  a  friend 
whom  he  met  on  the  stairs  that  Maxime  du  Cain"  was  alto- 
gether the  most  disagreeable  man  in  Paris. 
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The  voice  of  the  national  politician  is  just  now  beginning 
to  be  heard  abroad  in  the  land.  The  president-makers  are 
heralded  by  the  seers,  prophets,  and  guessers,  who  are  now 
busy  conjecturing;  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  presidential 
nomination  is  likely  to  fall.  The  local  question  is  always 
under  discussion  by  the  local  politician,  San  Francisco 
never  saw  the  day  when  she  was  not  either  in  the  heat  of  a 
local  election,  fust  recovering;  from  the  blow  of  one,  or  jus' 
entering  upon  another.  We  have  either  a  constitution  or  a 
charter  to  adopt,  a  State  or  municipal  election  on  hand,  or  a 
senator  to  choose,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  disturb  us 
from  one  year's  end  to  another — from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  ward  and  curbstone  politician,  like  Christ's 
poor,  is  always  with  us.  As  yet,  the  Republican  leaders 
have  made  no  pronounced  demonstration,  and.  as  yet,  the 
people  have  not  entered  upnn  the  period  of  "wild  enthu- 
siasm," to  which,  later,  the  office- seekers  and  office-holders 
will  invite  us.  Is  it  not  a  curious  fact— we  think  so— that 
this  mercenary  horde  of  bread-and-beer  pirates,  the  class  of 
office-hunters  and  office-holders  which  demands  bread  with 
one  fish-ball — is  it  not  curious  that  once  in  four  years  this 
class  can  move  a  great  nation  to  consider  itself  imperiled  if 
one  party  shall  attain  ascendancy  over  the  other  ?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  out  of  this  time  of  profound  order,  this  era  of 
prosperity,  fifty-five  millions  of  people  will  be  called  from 
their  industrious  occupations  to  an  almost  frenzied  agitation 
as  to  who  shall  fill  the  executive  office,  and  who  perform  the 
duties  of  subordinate  positions  ?  In  this  excitement  the  pul- 
pit will  forget  its  spiritual  professions,  the  stump  orator  will 
invade  the  land  and  clamor  as  frogs  clamor  in  the  spring 
marsh,  the  "  palladium  "  of  the  press  will  beat  its  shield  with 
mailed  hand  and  bronzed  spear-head,  and,  to  keep  up  our 
military  simile,  will  fling  stink-pots,  and  jabber  with  all  the 
serious  earnestness  of  a  Chinese  army.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand editors  will  persuade  themselves,  will  convince  them- 
selves, and  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  they  are  writing  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  not  for  the  pot  au  feu  which 
hangs  in  their  own  chimney-corner.  There  will  be  great 
meetings  and  great  torchlight  processions,  and  great  orators 
will  address  great  masses,  and  the  great  unwashed  will  strain 
their  bronchial  glands,  like  a  young  parson  ambitious  of  the 
European  trip  at  the  expense  of  his  congregation.  All  this 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  indispensable.  It  is  part  of  the 
rruchjnery  of  government.  It  recalls  the  conundrum: 
':  is  there  in  mechanism  which  is  altogether  unneces- 


sary and  useless,  and  yet  without  which  it  can  not  move  ? 
Answer.  —  Noise."  We  are  preparing  intelligently  and 
deliberately  to  enter  upon  this  exhaustive  and  unprofit- 
able campaign.  In  money  expended,  in  industries  disar- 
ranged, in  labor  suspended  and  business  enterprises  in- 
terrupted, it  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions.  Whisky  will  be 
drunk,  crime  will  be  committed,  boys  ruined,  industrious 
men  made  politicians,  bad  blood  engendered,  bad  passions 
excited,  and  when  it  is  all  over,  there  will  come  a  wild 
scramble  for  loaves  and  fishes,  bread  and  fish-balls,  in  which 
hundreds  will  be  unsuccessful  to  ten  who  will  draw  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  place  ;  and  out  of  each  ten  of  the  prizes  nine 
will  be  of  less  value  than  a  blank.  There  have  been  times 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  great  issues  were  involved, 
when  important  principles  were  at  stake,  when  the  life  of  the 
republic  hung  upon  the  result  of  an  election,  and  when  the 
ballot-box  determined  questions  of  gravest  import.  That 
time  has,  we  think,  passed  by,  and  if  there  be  any  questions 
other  than  those  involving  the  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  not  advised.  Material  interests  are  of  conse- 
quence, but  not  of  that  vital  importance  that  we  may  not 
calmly  and  rationally  consider  them  ;  nor  have  we  any  very 
certain  assurance  that  one  party  more  than  another  will  give 
guaranty  of  their  better  advancement.  Whether  civil  serv- 
ice reform  is  more  likely  of  accomplishment  by  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  party,  is  an  open  question.  Whether 
economies  leading  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  are 
more  probable  under  Democratic  or  Republican  administra- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Whether  the  solution  of 
tariff,  national  domain,  and  other  problems  of  political  econo 
my,  may  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the  party  now  control- 
ling the  government,  or  to  the  Democratic  party  in  event  of 
change,  rests  with  the  future.  There  will  be  less  disturbance 
to  the  working  machinery  of  government  if  the  Republican 
party  shall  continue  in  power.  Considering  the  history  of 
party  organizations  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century;  con- 
sidering what  the  Republican  party  has  achieved  and  what 
the  Democratic  party  has  attempted  to  accomplish,  every  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  citizen  must  be  convinced  of  the  dan- 
ger of  change.  Holding  the  Democracy  responsible  for  the 
civil  war,  and  conceding  to  the  Republican  organization  the 
credit  of  preserving  the  Union,  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  successful  reconstruction  of  the  States,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  credit,  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  while  preserving  through  all  these  years  ot 
peril  friendly  relations  with  foreign  governments,  it  must  be 
conceded  by  all  patriotic  citizens  that  the  Republican  party 
of  the  past  has  deserved  well  of  the  country.  Recalling  the 
acts  of  the  Democracy,  remembering  that  in  1S60  it  was  the 
friend  of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  its  extension  to  the  territo- 
ries ;  that  in  1864  it  would  have  ignominiously  and  in  craven 
cowardice  surrendered  to  the  rebellion ;  that  in  1872  it  nomi- 
nated Greeley,  in  sham  profession  of  a  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  forgetfulness  of  the  strife,  and  then  betrayed  him  ; 
that  in  1876  it  nominated  a  copperhead,  and  in  1880  a  loyal 
general  lacking'the  qualities  of  civil  administration,  and  do- 
ing all  these  things  to  secure  votes  ;  declaring  platforms  in- 
consistent and  absurd, constructed  by  dishonest  partisans  with 
insincere  purpose  and  demagogical  intent,  and  having  but 
one  end  in  view — viz  ,  to  secure  political  ascendancy  by  every 
mean  and  contemptible  subterfuge — gives  but  little  encour- 
agement for  a  patriotic  and  intelligent  people  to  entrust  it  with 
the  administration  of  national  affairs.  Better  endure  pres- 
ent evils  rather  than  risk  the"posslbi!ities  of  greater,  will  be 
the  uppermost  thought  of  many  reflecting  men  who  care  but 
little  about  mere  politics.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  mistakes  of  the  Republican  party,  its  crimes,  the 
infidelity  of  its  prominent  and  trusted  leaders,  and  the  gen- 
erally demoralized  condition  of  the  sub-organizations  in 
States  and  cities.  We  do  not  attempt  to. disguise  the  fact 
that  at  Washington  and  in  national  convention,  in  California 
and  in  San  Francisco,  a  vile  and  altogether  unprincipled 
gang  of  bosses,  thieves,  and  demagogues  had  crawled  to  the 
pinnacle  of  party  power.  Using  the  simile  of  Catiline,  these 
vipers  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  huge,  moldering  monu- 
ment of  Rome,  where  they  hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  men 
below.  The  unexpected,  but  altogether  extraordinary,  result 
of  the  fall  elections  was  a  merited  rebuke  to  the  insolence 
of  Republican  party  leaders,  the  more  significant  because 
administered  by  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and  most  loyal  of 
the  rank  and  file.  If  the  overthrow  and  discomfiture  of  the 
senatorial  triumvirate  at  the  national  convention,  and  the 
subsequent  route  at  the  autumn  elections,  shall  have  legiti- 
mate results  ;  if  the  Republican  party  magnates  shall  have 
the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  to  give  the  party  clean  work, 
good  candidates,  and  an  honest  platform — there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Republican  party  will  be  continued  in 
power.  There  is  a  wide  and  very  general  impression  abroad 
in  the  land  that,  on  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  running  through 
nearly  twenty-four  years  of  national  life,  the  administration 
of  affairs  by  the  Republican  party  has  been  wise  and  patri- 
otic, and  that  it  is  a  safe  party  with  which  to  entrust  institu- 
tions and  the  individual  rights  of  property  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  general  impression  in  the  minds  of  loyal  people,  which 
time  has  not  yet  eradicated,  that  the  Democracy  is  a  bad 
lot,  and  that  the  party  can  not  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 


administration  of  a  government  which  only  so  short  a  time 
ago  it  was  so  keen  to  destroy.  Parties  are  so  evenly  bal- 
anced, and  the  result  of  a  national  election  so  doubtful  that 
it  becomes  both  parties  to  act  prudently,  to  give  such  plat- 
forms and  candidates  as  will  commend  themselves  to  an  in- 
telligent people.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  coming  presiden- 
tial election  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  enthusiastic  "whoop 
up,"  nor  do  we  see  any  issues  "  looming "  up  for  an  exciting 
canvass.  It  would  very  refreshing  to  have  our  presidential 
campaign  conducted  in  moderation,  and  with  the  dignity  be- 
coming an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people. 


The  anti-monopoly  cyclone  still  rages.  During  the  past 
week  it  has  swept  over  the  cities  of  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  former  it  burst  forth  in  two  speeches  and  the 
usual  shower  of  resolutions.  In  the  latter  it  burst  forth  in 
one  over-ripe  egg,  thrown  by  an  unknown  nobody  of  hot 
temper  and  ungovernable  impulse,  at  one  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  for  which  he  was  promptly  and  properly 
knocked  down  and  thrashed  on  the  spot  by  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  whom  the  bad  egg  did  not  hit.  The  Stockton 
speeches  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  delivered  by  Judge 
Terry  and  Congressman  Budd.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
every  village  wherein  a  railroad  is  operated,  there  is  one  or 
more  phobists  whose  mania  takes  the  direction  of  antagonism 
to  railroads.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  men  of  the  first  charac- 
ter or  of  the  highest  integrity.  As  a  rule,  they  are  men  who 
have  no  merchandise  to  transport,  and  who  are  not  above 
riding  upon  a  free  pass,  if  attainable.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
not  men  of  property  or  assured  social  or  political  status.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  sordid,  ill-tempered,  splenetic,  atrabilarious 
old  men,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  love,  or  politics,  or 
money.  As  a  rule  they  are  politicians,  as  a  rule  Democrats, 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  the  chivalry  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  chivalry  are  the  mounted  dragoons  of  the  Democratic 
party.  They  always  have  a  horse  to  ride,  and  they  ride  him 
bravely  with  curb  and  rowel.  Ever  so  long  ago,  they  rode 
us  Northern  men.  Away  back  in  Whig  times  they  called  us 
"  damned  Abolitionists,"  and  whispered  us  to  death  by  the 
insinuation  that  we  wanted  to  marry  our  sisters  to  niggers  ; 
and,  if  we  ran  for  office,  our  opponent  was  sure  to  be  "  one 
of  the  first  families  of  the  South,  by  God,  sir" — "a  splendid 
gentleman" — and  we  were  stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  mali- 
cious suggestion  that  our  bellies  were  blue.  The  next  hobby 
ridden  by  the  political  cavaliers  was  in  the  Know-Nothing 
campaign.  None  but  Americans  were  put  on  guard,  and  the 
only  Americans  to  whom  the  safety  of  the  republic  could  be 
entrusted  were  those  from  the  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  The  despised  Irish  were  not  then,  as  now,  friends  and 
allies.  And  then  came  the  slave-holders'  insurrection  and 
rebellion  against  liberty  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Then  the 
chivalry  rode  the  black  man  and  carried  the  black  flag  of 
the  pirate.  Then  the  North  thrashed  them,  and  then  they 
sought  as  political  allies  the  alien  born,  and  then  the  alien 
born — Irish— kissed  the  heel  that  wore  the  steel  which  row- 
eled  them.  In  the  rebellion  the  chivalry  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  were  dismounted;  but  they  are  now  firmly  seated 
upon  the  backs  of  their  foreign  slaves.  The  Irish  have  taken 
the  place  where  once  the  Northern  dough-face  sweated,  and 
bear  the  burdens  under  which  the  negro  toiled.  The  banner 
is  still  the  black  one,  whisky  on  one  side  and  anti-monopoly 
on  the  other.  Hence,  when  the  cyclone  struck  the  city  of 
Stockton  it  evolved  one  Oulahan,  a  Democratic  Irish  whisky 
merchant,  as  chairman,  and  Judge  Terry,  whose  unsavory 
notoriety  is  commemorated  by  the  granite  shaft  which  on 
Lone  Mountain  stands  above  the  grave  of  California's  most 
honored  Irishman,  the  murdered  Broderick.  He  was  orator, 
and  to  him  the  newly  elected  chivalry  member  of  Congress 
played  second  fiddle  in  the  grand  orchestral  symphony  of 
this  great  moral  oratorio.  The  only  profitably  inquiry — or 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  the  most  interesting  inquiry — is 
now  to  ascertain  just  what  the  chivalry  wing  of  the  Democ- 
racy is  aiming  at.  This  truth  stands  out  confessed, there  is  no 
united  public  sentiment  against  the  management  of  railroads ; 
no  public  opinion  which  in  unanimity  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  any  other  than  legal  methods  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers ;  there  are  no  men  attending  the  anti-railroad  meetings 
who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  as 
part  of  their  business  ;  no  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade,  manufacturing  industry,  mechanical  occupation,  nor 
agricultural  society  ;  no  leading  merchant,  farmer,  nor  land- 
owner, and  no  prominent,  disinterested,  public-spirited, 
party-leader.  There  has  been  so  far — we  mean  in  this  new 
crusade  against  the  Railroad  Commissioners — no  single  Re- 
publican politician  and  no  individual  Democrat  who  has  not 
a  personal  enemy  to  punish,  a  personal  interest  to  subserve, 
or  a  personal  ambition  to  gratify.  There  is  not  one  man 
of  prominence — and  they  are,  as  yet,  so  insignificant  in 
numbers  that  we  can  call  the  roll  :  Naglee,  Archer,  Lane, 
Highton,  Doyle,  Marshall,  Harrison,  Terry,  and  Budd;  and 
when  the  cyclone  sweeps  further  along  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley it  will  pick  up  Bill  Carr.  Its  journalistic  strength  is  the 
Examiner — Hearst — and  the  Chronicle.  Now,  there  is  not  a 
man  or  journal  in  this  list  upon  whose  sore  or  raw  spot  the 
finger  may  not  be  placed.     Terry  is  sore  all  over  ;  Naglee, 
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pigs  ;  Archer,  Archer's  bill  ;  Lane,  left ;  Highton,  Mussel 
Slough  ;  Doyle,  left  ;  Marshall,  penury  and  want  of  coin  ; 
Harrison,  fifty  dollars  a  car-load  for  beer  ;  Carr,  lost  employ- 
men  in  lobby  ;  Examiner,  Hearst ;  and  as  for  the  Chronicle, 
we  remember  when  it  slept  upon  the  railroad  door-mat,  fed 
upon  its  crumbs,  and  licked  its  sores  for  coin.  Terry  would 
become  Chief-Justice  of  the  bench  from  which  the  vigilance 
agitation  and  the  Broderick  duel  retired  him.  Naglee  would 
be  commissioner;  Archer,  governor ;  Lane,  State  senator; 
Doyle,  commissioner  ;  Marshall,  anything  ;  Harrison  would 
advertise  his  swipes  ;  Foote  would  be  governor  ;  Hearst, 
senator;  Budd,  congressman. 


This  agitation  would  not  concern  us,  would  not  challenge 
from  our  pen  more  than  a  paragraph,  if,  under  guise  of  this 
anti-monopoly  movement,  there  were  not  at  work  elements 
dangerous  to  society.     It  is  at  best  but  a  political  intrigue 
within  the  lines  of  the  Democracy  to  enable  a  clique  to  steal 
advantages,  nominations,  offices,   and  honors,  which  open, 
fair,  and  manly  work  would  not  compass.     Epithets  have 
never  intimidated  us,  nor  has  the   howling  of  coyotes  ever 
carried  any  terror  to  our  souls.    Hence,  "  collar,"  or  "  organ," 
or  "hireling"  have  no  significance.     It  is  only  the  base,  the 
cowardly,  and  the  contemptible  who  ever  resort  to  this  argu- 
ment.    The  man  never  called  another  the  hireling  of  a  cor- 
poration who  did  not  himself  stand  in  the  market-place  for 
hire.     This  anti-monopoly  movement  is  the  cover  for  a  com- 
munism which  is  dangerous  to  all  property,  and  for  a  social- 
ism which  threatens  to  eventually  destroy  government.     It 
is  time  for  intelligent  and  conservative  citizens  who  have 
accumulations  to  guard-  and  privileges  incident  to  citizenship 
to  protect,  tn  consider  whither  we  are  drifting,  when  such 
men  as  Jud^e  Tenrv,  Mr.  Budd,  and  Mr.  Attorney-General 
Marshall    passion  ite'y   harangue    public   masses  to  ignore 
courts  and   law  in   confiscating  the  property  and  in  taking 
the  lives  of  those  who  offend  them.     When  Mr.  Budd  shall 
become  the  pall-bearer  for  dead  Commissioners,  and  Judge 
Terry  gratuitously  defend  the  men  who   murder  them,  and 
the  AttorneyG-neral  shall  in  cowardly  demagogism  offer  to 
prostitute  his  rffi-e  that  criminals  may  evade  the  law,  it  is 
at  least  proper  that  independent  men  and  journals  should 
not,  in  cowardly  fear  of  this  false  and  spurious  anti-monop- 
oly sentiment,  remain   silent.     There  are  collars  other  than 
those  bought  by  corporate  wealth,  and  hirelings   to .  other 
masters  than  railroads.     The  vilest,  most  tyrannical,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  of  al!  masters  is  the  popular  mob.     The  vilest, 
most  abject,  cowardly,  and  contemptible  of  all  slaves  is  the 
demagogue   who  recogmzes  that  mob   as   master.      When 
Judge  Terry  invokes  the  storm  and  summons  the  monster, 
when  he  wou'd   ignore  the  courts  and  override  the  law,  and 
when  he  offers  to  defend  crime  which  defies  justice,  we  re- 
call when  in  our  streets  marched  armed  men;  when,  at  the 
summons  of  outraged  popularopinion.the  doors  of  prisonsflew 
open,  and  arsenals  of  law  and  order  were  not  safe  places  of 
refuge  for  those  who  stab  ;   when  stores  were  fortified  with 
gunny-bags,  and  when  every  friend  whom  Judge  Terry  ever 
had  pleaded  for  his  imperiled  life,  and  asked  that  he  be  turned 
over  to  the  courts  for  trial.    We  remember  when  Judge  Terry 
was  on  trial  at  San  Rafael  for  the  killing  of  Broderick,  and 
when,  while  the  witnesses  in  open  boat  were  becalmed  on 
their  way  to  the  court-house,  the  case  was  dismissed.     The 
whole  history  of  California  comes  up  in  review  before  us,  re- 
calling the  incidents  of  Judge  Terry's  life  and  his  military 
and  civil  career.     And,  while  in  remembrance  of  this  strange 
and  eventful  history,  his  attitude  toward  Broderick,  toward 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  his  war  record  for  the  Southern 
confederacy,  his  agrarian  sentiments  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  his  leadership  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sand- 
lot,  guard  us  from  surprise  at  anything  he  could  do  or  say, 
we  yet  find  occasion  to  express  surprise  that  anybody  should 
be  found  to  follow  his  leadership,  or  give  heed  to  his  utter- 
ances.    We  indulge  ourselves  in  saying  that,  if  there  is  any 
one  man  in  California  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  law, 
and  who  ought  to  hold  it  in  kindly  gratitude,  and  who  has 
no  reason  to  look  upon  the  mob  with  sympathy,  it  is  the 
Honorable  David  S.  Terry.     We  shall  follow  the  cyclone  in 
its  onward  course  with  interest.     We  can  not  speak  of  the 
Stockton  meeting  further  than  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  it   was  respectable  in  numbers ;   its  vice-presidents 
were  to  us,  as  a  rule,  unknown,  and  we  think  not  representa- 
tive men.     As  a  rule,  they  were  not  present.     There  was 
nothing  new  in  the  revelations,  and  nothing  new  in  the  utter, 
ance  of  any  speaker.     The  Republican  party  took  no  part  in 
it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Budd,  no 
Democrat  of  more  than  local  reputation  gave  it  countenance. 
So  far,  we  look  upon. the  cyclone  as  harmless. 


adjust  upon  some  equitable  basis  the  cost  which  an  incor- 
porated company  shall  charge  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise and  persons.  This  demands  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious ascertainment  of  facts.  It  demands  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  complicated  details— details  which 
involve  questions  of  grades,  curves,  climate,  productions, 
values,  distances,  competition,  volume  of  business,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  incidental  matters  of  investigation, 
together  with  the  cost  of  construction,  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  cost  of  handling  the  various  ten  thousand  commodities, 
long  hauls  and  short  hauls,  competitive  efforts  to  secure  the 
trade  of  different  localities,  to  develop  diverse  industries, 
questions  of  immigration,  encouragement  of  untried  indus- 
trial experiments,  and  the  settlement  of  new  localities.  The 
subject  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  owners  of  railroad 
property,  of  vast  importance  to  people  doing  business  with 
them,  and  of  immense  consequence  to  every  interest  in  the 
State.  The  presumption  favors  the  integrity  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. If  conscientious,  they  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  before  deciding  anything.  These 
Commissioners  have  been  at  work  some  five  months.  Five 
months  is  a  short  time  for  so  great  a  labor.  It  is  less  than 
the  average  nisi priiis  court  takes  to  decide  a  simple  contro- 
versy between  litigants.  It  is  less  than  the  Supreme  Court 
averages  to  decide  questions  of  law  upon  appeal.  It  is  less 
than  is  consumed  in  many  State  trials — e.  g.,  the  Star-route 
cases— and  yet  an  intemperate  class  of  politicians,  for  a  po- 
litical purpose,  are  howling  against  these  gentlemen  as  will- 
fully attempting  to  avoid  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
have  so  forestalled  their  decision  as  to  condemn  it  and  de- 
nounce the  Commission  before  action  is  had.  This  is  un- 
wise and  unjust,  and  is  calculated  to  bring  the  parties  agi- 
tating the  question  under  suspicion  of  improper  motives. 


We  would  suggest  to  our  Democratic  contemporaries  of 
the  interior  press,  those  editors  who  would  be  just  and  not 
inconsiderate,  to  remember  the  facts  when  they  write  con- 
cerning the  Railroad  Commissioners.  Three  men,  always 
regarded  as  honorable,  respectable,  and  popular  men,  of 
good  character  and  antecedents,  were  elected  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. They  have  taken  an  oath  to  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously perform  the  functions  of  a  judicial  position. 
They  are  called  upon  to  "  fix  "  fares  and  freights— that  is,  to 


We  come  to  the  discharge  of  a  very  unpleasant  duty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  duty,  and,  though  painful,  we  feel  that, 
as  journalists,  we  must  not  shrink  from  its  performance. 
We  know  that  prejudiced  persons  are  liable  to  make  ill-nat- 
ured comments,  and  will  declare  that  this  is  an  invention  of 
the  Argonaut,  intended  to  wound  the  sensibilities  and  lacer- 
ate the  feelings  of  our  Irish-Catholic  fellow-citizens,  in  de- 
priving them  of  a  tradition  which  is  interwoven  with  their 
love  of  country,  their  love  of  church,  and  their  love  for  Saint 
Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland — he  who  came  to  their 
loved  island  away  back  in  the  twilight  of  its  eventful  history 
— the  barbaric  period,  when  the  Druids  worshiped  in  the 
groves  with  fire  upon  altars  erected  to  the  unknown  god. 
The  story  runs  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Druidical 
fires  were  allowed  to  die  out,  to  be  again  relighted— as  was 
the  custom  of  their  faith— Saint  Patrick  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and,  while  the  Druid  mass  was  feasting,  lighted  Chris- 
tian fires  upon  their  altars,  and  set  the  slope  of  the  hills  of 
Cheviot  all  ablaze  with  the  effulgent  light  of  that  true  religion 
which  comes  from  the  only  true  church,  the  holy  apostolic 
one,  which  has  its  foundation  rock  in  Rome.  Saint  Patrick 
is  the  Irish  embodiment  of  religion  and  patriotism.  He  is 
the  fetich  that  has  charmed  away  the  snakes  from  their  green 
native  land.  We  have  seen  the  pool  at  the  Gap  of  Dunloe, 
beneath  whose  dark  and  troubled  waters  the  bronze  casket 
holds  captive  all  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  originally  tempted  Eve,  placed  there  by  Saint 
Patrick.  It  was  a  most  noble  work,  and  only  one  grander 
achievement  remains  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  Irish- 
man, and  that  is  to  hang  all  the  creeping,  slimy  Irish  things 
that  do  not  crawl  upon  their  bellies,  that  did  not  descend 
from  his  original  snakeship,  but  that  walk  erect  in  the  image 
of  God,  are  descended  from  Adam,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
assassination,  in  conspiracy  against  government,  law,  and 
order,  that  shoot  from  behind  hedges,  that  kill  with  dyna- 
mite, that  poison  and  plot,  that  take  human  life  by  cowardly 
practices.  Saint  Patrick— let  Irishmen  hold  their  breath- 
was  not  an  Irishman  nor  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Protestant.  His  name  was  Patrick  Mc- 
Alpine  (son  of  the  mountain).  He  was  born  at  Dumbarau 
in  Scotland,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Le- 
ven,  in  the  year  of  grace  387.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
captured  by  pirates,  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
to  one  Milcho,  who  employed  him  in  herding  cattle.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  by  an  ancient  law  of  Ireland,  his  captivity 
ended,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  After 
completing  his  studies  he  returned  to  his  parents,  in  Scot- 
land. This  he  states  in  his  "Confessions"  (a  narrative  of 
his  life).  About  the  age  of  forty-three  he  returned  to  com- 
mence his  mission  in  the  land  of  his  former  enslavement, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  after  a  very 
successful  missionary  work  in  the  founding  of  schools 
and  churches,  and  in  the  ordaining  of  bishops  and  elders. 
There  is  no  authenticated  proof  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  Pope  Celestine  to  convert  the  Irish,  nor  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion  that  he  ever  had  any  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  His  commission  was  divine,  for  he 
says  of  himself :  "A  Deo  quod  accepi"— ("  what  I  am  I  re- 
ceived from  God");  and  again:  "Deo  gubernante  nullo 
modo  consensi  neque  acquievi  illis  ut  ego  venirem  ad  Hiber- 
nam"— ("  God.guiding  me,  I  neither.agreed.nor  consented 


to  any  one  that  I  should  come  to  Ireland  ").  This  is  con- 
clusive both  of  the  independent  character  of  his  Christian 
mission  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  Irish  birth.  It 
was  the  artifice  of  Rome,  which,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  claimed  this  eminent  Scotch  evangelist  as  its 
disciple  and  servant.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1081,  when 
Donat,  a  Dane,  and  Bishop  of  Dublin,  acknowledged  fealty 
to  Rome.  From  this  time,  and  for  centuries,  there  were  two 
churches  in  Ireland— one,  the  Danish  Irish,  upheld  by  papal 
influence,  with  its  supreme  pontiff  in  Italy;  the  other  the 
native  church,  descended  from  Saint  Patrick,  with  married 
clergy.  The  Irish  church  had  flourished  for  seven  hundred 
years  before  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  first  papal  rep- 
resentative, came  from  Rome  to  Ireland.  It  was  not  until 
near  the  twelfth  century  that  the  seven  sacraments  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  Irish  church.  Masses  for  the  dead  were 
forced  upon  it  at  the  council  of  Cashel.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  unknown.  Saint  Patrick  taught  the 
good  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine,  "justification  by 
faith  without  human  merits,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth 
in  Christ."  The  Irish  church  was  incorporated  with  the 
See  of  Rome  in  11 52.  Irish  Peter's- pence  and  tithes  were 
then  first  exacted,  and,  despite  the  mandate  of  the  Pope, 
tithes  were  never  paid  until  forced  by  England.  The  papal 
creed  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  people  by  war.  For  nearly 
two  hundred  years  Ireland  resisted  this  imposition  of  a  for. 
eign  religion  upon  them  by  English  authority.  In  1316,  the 
Irish  chiefs,  in  their  remonstrance  to  Pope  John  XXII. 
against  Pope  Hadrian's  sale  of  Ireland  to  England,  de- 
clared that  their  bishops  and  prelates  were  imprisoned  by 
English  officials,  and  that  after  the  sale  fi  tv  thou?and  were 
slain  with  the  sword,  exclusive  of  those  who  died  in  prison 
and  of  famine,  all  of  which  emanated  from  the  ooposition  of 
the  native  church  to  English  papal  rule.  Mr.  J.  Walker  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  after  reviewing  these  facts  in  the  l'<*ht  of 
history,  and  disproving  the  statement  that  Saint  Patrick  was 
either  Irish  by  birth  or  Roman  Catholic  in  faith,  declares 
that  Saint  Patrick  would  have  been  a  saint  in  any  country, 
and  hints  that  it  was  a  work  of  superogation  for  Rome  to 
canonize  him.  Patrick  McAlpine  is  not  the  only  stolen  name 
enrolled  upon  the  saint's  calendar  of  the  Roman  Church  : 
"  It  was,"  says  Walker,  "from  the  writings  of  Fitz  Ralph,  of 
the  school  of  St.  Patrick,  bishop  of  Armah,  that  Wycliffe, 
the  morning  star  of  the  reformation,  received  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  that  induced  him  to  translate  the  Script- 
ures to  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  if  Pope  Hadrian 
and  the  Papal  King  of  England  expended  as  much  on 
teachers  to  enlighten  the  Irish  as  they  expended  on  steel 
and  soldiers  to  reduce  and  subdue  them,  Ireland  now 
would  hold  the  proud  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
that  she  did  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  her  sons,  centuries 
before  Galileo  was  born,  taught  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
and  predicted  eclipses  with  the  accuracy  of  a  Newton ; 
and  when  she  will  perceive  who  sold  her  to  her  enemies, 
bartered  her  nationality,  the  purity  and  independence  of 
her  church,  and  often  sided  with  the  opposers,  she  will 
spurn  her  alliance  with  as  much  intensity  as  she  now 
holds  it."  We  quote  the  extract  for  its  eloquence,  and  not 
because  we  credit  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Ireland's 
emancipation,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  curious  fact  if,  out  of 
this  recent  Irish  agitation  and  this  last  attempt  of  Leo  XIII. 
to  compel  the  conscience  of  a  Catholic  people  to  submit  to 
the  political  control  of  a  Protestant  power,  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  should  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  assert 
their  spiritual  independence  by  restoring  the  Church  which 
in  the  fourth  century  was  planted  and  watered  by  Patrick 
McAlpine,  the  Scotchman.  Such  an  act  would  indicate  the 
resolve  of  a  once  proud  and  heroic  people  to  achieve  real 
independence.  Let  Ireland  and  the  Irish  emanicipate  them- 
selves from  the  Church  which  has  by  force  of  arms  enslaved 
them,  which  has  imposed  upon  them  strange  doctrines,  Pe- 
ter's-pence,  and  tithes,  which  sold  them  to  England,  and 
which  has  kept  them  in  ignorance,  in  poverty,  and  in  spirit- 
ual bondage.  Let  them  first  do  this,  and  they  will  have  the 
honest  sympathy  of  all  civilization  that  they  may  achieve 
political  emancipation  from  England,  and  attain  the  full  dig- 
nity of  independent  Irish  nationality. 


General  Crook,  Major  Forsyth,  their  ofiicers,  soldiers,  and 
Indian  scouts,  have  done  nobly,  made  a  splendid  campaign, 
won  a  victory  over  nature  and  the  savage  Apache,  and  de- 
serve well  of  the  country.  Now  comes  the  bloody  whisky- 
drinker  of  the  barbarous  white  Irontier,  and  demands  that 
these  warriors  be  tried  at  court-martial,  and  shot.  This  is 
not  our  national  policy  toward  rebellious  citizens.  We  did 
not  court-martial  and  shoot  Confederate  prisoners,  nor  hang 
Jefferson  Davis.  We  imprisoned  captives  of  war,  fed  them, 
exchanged  them,  and,  when  final  peace  was  declared,  pa- 
roled them  and  sent  them  to  their  homes.  An  Indian  war 
is  no  worse  than  a  civil  war.  Indian  atrocities  and  breaches 
of  faith  find  their  parallels  in  the  wars  of  all  civilized  people. 
War  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty.  It  would  be  impolitic,  in- 
human, and  to  the  last  degree  infamous,  to  treat  these  In- 
dian warriors  in  any  manner  other  than  would  be  justified  by 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  and  the  usages  of 
tions. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


MADEMOISELLE  NEVADA'S  DEBUT. 

"Passe-Partout   Describes  the  Parisian  Triumph  of  a  Western  Girl. 

"  Society  "  is  already  beginning  to  desert  Paris.  In  anoth- 
er month  .he  Boulevards°and  the  Bois  will  have  assumed 
the"  summer  aspect.  Fashionable  Pans  w,l  have Ringed 
its  flight  to  Trouville,  Royan,  Dieppe,  and  the  Pyrenne  . 
The  demi-monde  and  the  quart  du-monde  will ■  ^ve  «a.- 
grated  to  racketty  Asnieres  and  Bougival.  Artist c  Paris 
will  be  dawdling  through  Brittany,  or  dreaming  among  the 
old  oaks  and  tumbled  bowlders  of  FontameWeau.  The  Ave- 
nue de  TO  pera  will  be  monopolized  by  Chicago  Pork-Pfck 
ers  California  mining  princes,  and  Washington  wire-pullers 
The  Rue  de  la  Pa,x  and  the  Rue  de  Rivo  .  will  be  Pvenover 
to  nervous  British  excursionists,  "doing"  the  Continent  on 
hyper-economical  principles.  And  the  very  '  book-'nake.s 
themselves  will  have  abandoned  their  purlieus  in  the  Rue  de 
Hanovre  and  the  Rue  Choiseul  for  Brighton  and  Goodwood 
and  half  a  dozen  other  delightful  midsummer  haunts  of  that 
free  frisky,  foolish  animal— the  betting-man. 

I  s  in  Paris,  in  the  summer  time,  that  one  perhaps  most 
realizes  the  marvelous  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
dfy  sometimes  seems  almost  to  have  been  built  only  for 
An-lo-Saxons  to  take  their  holiday  pleasure  in.  English 
taverns,  English  tailors,  English  hosiers  English  newspa- 
pers and  English  novels,  stare  you  in  the  face  at  every  street 
Corner,  in  some  parts  of  the  town  The  cafes .and  wme- 
shops  alluringly  invite  you  to  partake  of  w.ski ,  ffif 
gobblers,"  "  coffee  with  milk,"  and  "  American  dunks  ol 
fhe  most  fantastic  description.  American  tinned  meat,  Sad- 
ble  Rock  oysters,  hominy,  and  luscious  canned  peaches,  nil 
the  window's  of  the  grocers'  shops  The  French  papers  de- 
vote the  best  portion  of  a  column  daily  to  the  '  small  beer 
gossip  and  social  doings  of  the  American  colony,  while  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  and  at  certam  restaurants-V.an  s 
in  the  Rue  Daunon.for  instance,  or  Grossetetes-you  won  d 
find  yourself  stared  at  almost  as  a  curiosity  if  you  were  to 
order  your  viands  in  any  tongue  but  that  of-shall  we  say 
Shakespeare?  .  .       .  ,   _.«,„ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  growing,  pertinacious,  and  rather 
pugnacious  tact  in  Paris.  He  is  not  liked  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter now  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  but  he  s 
more  respected  by  far,  and  greater  efforts  are  made  yearly 
to  minister  to  his  comfort.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  capital,  bu 
at  a  host  of  villages  and  towns  scattered  round  about  it,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Britisher  and  his  American  cousin 
startles  one.  Rambling  the  other  day  along  the  road  be- 
tween Sevres  and  Versailles,  I  halted  for  refreshment  at  an 
auberge  adorned  with  this  strange  legend  : 
"At  the  Bower's  Ensing." 
Beneath  I  read  the  cheering  words, 

"Breakfasts  and  Dinners." 


On  arriving  at  Versailles  you  are  greeted  by  a  greasy 
white  chapeller,  calling  himself  a  guide,  who  shows  you  what 
he  himself  describes  with  the  easy  but  modest  confidence  o! 
one  'oo  'as  studied  the  langwidge  for  goin'  on  twenty  year, 
as  "  Le  rondyvoo  de  chass  "  (otherwise,  the  'all  of  the  unts- 
man)  and  "  Trianner  "  (the  country  house  of  Mane  Antoi- 
nette). At  even  such  a  quaint,  sleepy,  old  spot  as  Beauvais, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  incomparable  cathedral,  1 
found  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  pa- 
pers. And  only  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  on  running  down  to 
the  sylvan  artist  settlement  at  Barbizon— on  the  edge  ot 
Fontainebleau  forest-I  first  of  all  walked  by  mistake  into 
the  house  of  a  Scotchman,  and,  on  being  politely  informed 
that  the  auberge  was  next  door,  found  it  filled  by  twenty-five 
English  or  American  "  brushes,"  and  had  to  sleep  over  the 
way  at  a  cottage,  the  walls  of  which  were  freely  frescoed  with 
grinning  caricatures  of  Bradlaugh,  and  by  what  I  take  to 
have  been  charcoal  souvenirs  of  Stott,  the  young  English 
artist,  who  has  been  a  sojourner,  at  some  period  or  other,  in 
Barbizon. 

On  Sunday,  to  turn  to  another  subject,  and  on  a  great 
many  Sundays  and  week  days  also,  we  shall  see  English- 
bred  horses,  ridden  by  English  jockeys,  started  by  English 
starters,  and  trained  by  English  trainers  running  against 
each  other  under  French  names  at  Chantilly  and  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Yesterday,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Ameri- 
ca's turn  to  win.  And  it  is  about  this  I  have  chiefly  to  write 
to-day. 

The  occasion  was  no  common  one.  A  young  American 
prima  donna,  a  daughter  of  Nevada  City,  herself  named  after 
her  native  place,  Emma  Nevada,  was  to  make  her  debut  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  before  that  most  searching  and  quizzical 
of  audiences,  the  privileged  public  of  a  Pans  premiere.  She 
had  to  make  it,  too,  under  peculiarly  trying  circumstances— 
with  the  air  of  the  theatre  still  heavy  with  the  echoes  of  the 
triumph  scored  only  a  few  weeks  before  by  a  rival  "  star 
(she  calls  her  her  "  dear  friend,")  and  a  country  woman— in  a 
word,  by  Marie  Vanzandt.  For  months  past  the  Opera 
Comique  magnates  had,  on  various  pretexts,  been  putting 
off  and  putting  off  her  appearance.  Things  got  to  such  a 
point  at  last  that,  in  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  shabby 
treatment  she  had  met  with,  our  little  Western  wonder  came 
very  near  to  quarreling  with  her  manager  and  throwing  up 
her  engagement. 

"  One  thing,  sure"  she  wrote  me  only  a  week  ago,  it  1 
don't  sing  next  Thursday,  and  it  is  not  my  fault,  there  will 
be  a  row  in  the  camp." 

Being  evidently  very  terribly  in  earnest  about  it,  she  seems 
to  have  scared,  or  at  all  events  persuaded,  M.  Carvalho  into 
allowing  her  to  carry  her  point,  bhe  sang  that  Thursday 
— yesterday — and  the  threatened  row  was,  for  a  time  at  least, 
averted.  Nevada  had  a  triumph  on  her  own  account,  like 
Marie  Vanzandt  in  "Lakme";  and  if  Nevady  City  now 
feels  moved  to  commemorating  the  great  event  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  lew  triumphal  arches,  why,  it  has  a  very  fair  and 
legitimate  reason  for  doing  so. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  on  calling  at  Mademoiselle  Nevada's 
— or  stay,  I  should  say  on  Doctor  Wixom,  her  worthy 
father,  for  the  young  prima  donna  is  very  particular  on  points 
of  propriety — I  was  ushered  by  a  dull-souled  servant  into 
'\s  drawing-room,  although  the  strictest  orders  had  been  is- 
i.  Jed  to  admit  no  visitors  whatever,  on  any  pretext.  As  I 
aat  there  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  message  I  had  sent  in, 


suddenly  the  door  opened,  and,  unsuspecting  the  presence 
of  your  humble  servant,  in  burst  an  excited  little  lady,  hard  y 
four  feet  and  a  half  high,  dressed  in  the  simplest  of  simple 
skirts  and  a  white  jacket,  and  with  dark  locks  streaming  down 
her  back,  as  though  they  had  just  been  prepared  for  the 
comb  and  curling-tongs  of  the  coiffeur.  On  seeing  me  she 
gave  a  shriek,  as  of  surprise,  dismay,  anguish,  and  confusion, 
hastily  retreated,  slammed  the  door,  and,  in  spite  of  my  own 
timid  apologies  and  protestations,  declined  to  show  herself 
any  more  to  me  until  the  evening.  "  Put  up  a  prayer  for 
me  "  she  exclaimed.  And  I  put  it  up.  The  powers  above 
heard  and  granted  it ;  for  a  few  hours  later  the  boulevards 
were  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  success  of  another  Amer- 
ican !  .     rt   , 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  brilliant  gathering  at  the  Opera 
Comique  than  last  night's.     Jules  Ferry  was  there,  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas.     In  the  stalls  sat  terrible  critics,  famous  mu- 
sicians, and  a  hundred  social  celebrities.    Immediately  in  front 
of  me  were  Benjamin  Godard  (the  composer  of  "Tasso  ) 
and   Baron   Haussmann.     Not  far  distant   were  Gabnelle, 
Krauss,  and  Marie  Vanzandt,  while  scattered  here  and  there 
in  every  corner  you  saw  the  cream  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  col- 
ony, all  eager  for  the  success  of  the  debutante— all  mentally 
wishing  her  a  happy  issue  from  the  fiery  ordeal  awaiting  her. 
It  was  an  excitable  audience— nervous,  impressionable,  and 
easily  irritated.     Not  by  any  means   one  that   a  stranger 
would  have  chosen,  even  had  she  been  a  native.     From  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  on  the  introductory  operetta  to  its  fall  on 
the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  piece  de  resistance  (Feh- 
cien  David's  charming  opera  "La  Perle  du  Brdsil"),  it  was 
agitated  and  mercurial,  laughing  without  visible  cause,  grow- 
ing angry  and  hot  for  a  mere  trifle,  applauding  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  jeering  mercilessly,  if  a  musical  phrase  happened 
to  strike  its  fancy,  or  a  dramatic  absurdity  (the  plot  of  '  La 
Perle  du  Bresil "  is  full  of  absurdity)  tickled  it.     Early  in  the 
evening,  before  Nevada  had  even  made  her  entry  in  the  pal- 
ace scene,  a  serio-comic  incident  set  the  whole  house  in  an 
uproar.     The  tenor,  Moulierat,  who  sang  the  part  of  Lorenz, 
lover  of  Zora  (Nevada),  the  "  pearl  of  Brazil,"  had  hardly 
ended  his  first  air,  when  a  man  in  the  upper  boxes,  who. 
dit  on,  was  a  spiteful  cousin  of  Moulierat,  blew  a  long  shrill 
note  of  derision  on  his  latch-key.     The  audience  rose  as  one 
man  and  protested.     The  disturber  was  hustled,  beaten,  in- 
sulted, and,  I  believe,  finally  ejected.     Hardly  had  we  re- 
gained our  seats  and  our  equinamity,  when  the  prima  donna 
—Zora— Nevada,  or,  to  give  her  the  plain,  honest  name  she 
inherits  from  her  parents,  Emma  Wixom— quietly  made  her 
entry,  and  at  once  all  eyes  were  upon  her.     Very  pale  she 
looked,  poor  child,  and  nervous  and  anxious.     The  merest 
baby  of  a  prima  donna— -a  second  edition  of  Mane  Van- 
zandt, without  that  bright   girl's  assurance   and   audacity. 
The  first  few  bars  showed  signs  of  the  emotion  troubling  the 
singer,  but  in  another  five  minutes  Zora  was  herself  again, 
and  singing  as  easily  as  though  she  had  been  alone  with 
her  professor,  Madame  Marchesi,  practicing  scales.     By  the 
time  she  had  ended  the  beautiful,  soft,  dreamy  "  Ballad  ot 
the  Great  Spirit,"  which  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  first 
act,  she  had  won  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who  had  come 
there  prejudiced  and  determined  not  to  find  any  good  in  her. 
Ere  she  had  come  to  the  close  of  the  act  her  success  was  as- 
sured, and  when,  following  up  the  victory  scored  with  the  bal- 
lad, she  came  to  the  tender  and  voluptuous  duo  with  Lorenz 
in  act  two,  and  at  last  to  her  grand  "  show-piece,"  the  "  Bird 
Song,"  or  "  Chant  du  Mysoli,"  in  act  three,  the  success  was 
not  only  sure,  but  complete.     The  most  obstinate  deniers  of 
American  talent  had  been  fairly  conquered,  and  the  warmest 
and  loudest  in  the  applause— so  much  the  loudest,  indeed, 
that  she  drew  all  eyes  upon  herself  by  her  exuberance— was 
Marie  Vanzandt,  the  predecessor,  and  some  naughty  people 
do  say  the  rival,  of  the  rising  "  star." 

Why,  alas,  resting  content  with  this,  did  not  Zora  wisely 
let  well  alone  ?  Why,  yielding  to  an  unfortunate  impulse,  did 
she  rashly  accept  a  double  encore  in  the  "  Chant  du  Mysoli," 
and  tempt  the  fates  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  her  reason, 
she  foolishly  acted  upon  the  impulse  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  she  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  turning  her  tri- 
umph into  a  failure.  In  taking  a  high  note  her  voice  just 
failed  here.  She  sang  it  half  a  note  flat,  and  a  sympathetic 
thrill  of  woe  ran  through  the  hearts  of  every  American  pres- 
ent. But  the  weakness  was  only  momentary.  Zora  recov- 
ered immediately  ;  and,  generously  forgetting  the  one  in- 
stant of  disappointment  in  the  long  delight  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  it,  the  audience  applauded  her  to  the  echo,  and 
the  Americans  breathed  again.  . 

A  few  words  now  about  Emma  Nevada's  good  qualities, 
and  a  word — only  one  word — about  her  defects. 

Her  face  (to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  French  critic)  is  not 
"pretty  pretty,"  but  it  is  interesting.  The  mouth  may  be  a 
little  too  prominent,  the  nose  is  not  faultless  ;  but  the  eyes 
are  full  of  expression— and  expression  is  the  one  indispensa- 
ble thing  in  a  woman's  face. 

As  to  her  voice— well,  it  is  not  a  strong  voice.  I  should 
call  it  rather  a  weak  soprano  ;  but  it  is  marvelously  trained, 
and  far  pleasanter  to  listen  to  than  almost  any  other  soprano 
I  can  remember  having  heard  in  Paris.  Its  chief  features 
are  purity,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and  refinement.  The  ex- 
pression throughout  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible)  was  too  re- 
fined. I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  musically  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  singing  of  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

Emma  Nevada  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  before  she 
will  be  quite  satisfactory  as  an  actress.  She  has  self-pos- 
session enough,  however,  and  the  grace  of  youth.  The  rest 
will  be  added  in  a  year  or  two,  doubtless.  Her  foreign  ac- 
cent is  a  more  serious  matter. 

The  weakest  point  in  little  Zora  was,  I  thought— and  I 
confess  it  annoyed  me  horribly  to  notice  it,  with  all  those 
quizzing  French  eyes  noticing  it  also— her  want  of  taste  in 
dress.  I  suppose  the  Opera  Comique  costumer  is  largely  to 
blame,  too,  for  the  short-coming  I  refer  to ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  that  had  Zora  been  a  Frenchwoman,  she 
would  have  done  much  to  correct  the  horror  of  her  costume 
in  the  first  act— a  dowdy,  sleeveless,  white  satin  and  muslin 
dress,  with  a  tinselly  sash  of  white,  red,  and  silver,  a  scarf 
to  match  draped  over  one  shoulder.  Her  heaepdress  was 
even  more  unbecoming  than  the  rest  of  her  attire,  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  the  proverb  finis  coronat  opus  would  not 
have  held  good.  It  consisted  of  a  hideous  wreath  or  tiara 
of  red  and  white  feathers,  and  beads. 
Paris,  May  iS,  18S3.  Passe-Partout. 


THE    HORSE    REPORTER. 

He  gives  a  Girly-Girl  some  Points  on  her  Graduating  Essay. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ? "  . 

A  prepossessing  young  lady  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
editorial  rooms,  and  was  gazing  around  the  apartment  in  a 
friendly  but  somewhat  mystified  manner. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  want,"  replied  the  horse-reporter. 
"  If  you  are  on  a  wild  and  fruitless  search  for  a  piece  of 
plum-colored  satin  to  match  a  dress,  or  a  new  kind  of  car- 
pet-sweeper that  will  never  by  any  possibility  keep  in  work- 
ing order  three  consecutive  days,  you  are  joyously  sailing 
away  on  the  wrong  tack ;  but  if  you  would  like  to  interview  an 

editor" 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  young  lady.        I  want  to  see  an  edi- 
tor ;  I  guess  it's  the  literary  editor.     I  saw  such  a  sweet 
poem  in  your  paper  the  other  day.     It  went  like  this  : 
'  The  bloom  on  the  heather  is  fading,  darling, 

The  moorlands  are  crimson  gold. 
God  grant  we  may  live  together,  darling, 
Together  till  we  grow  old.'  " 

;1  Well,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  "our-bloom-on-the-heath- 
er  editor  is  out  just  now,  but  maybe  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
could  attend  to  your  case.     What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Only  I  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  meet  the  literary  editor,  and  talk  to  him  about  au- 
thors, and  poets,  and  everything  like  that.     Don't  you  think 

Elaine  is  lovely  ?     It  always  seems  to  me  " 

"  Now  you're  talking,"  exclaimed  the  horse-reporter,  en- 
thusiastically. "  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  Elaine  beat 
the  three  year-old  record,  I  picked  her  out  for  a  pretty 
smooth  arucle,  and  told  the  boys  then  that  she  was  liable  to 
beat  2:20  if  her  off  hind-leg  didn't  give  way." 

"  I  don't  mean  a  nasty,  horrid  old  horse,"  said  the  young 
lady  •  "  I  was  referring  to  Tennyson's  heroine." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  you  mean  the  girl  that  fell  in  love  with  Launce- 
lot  and  floated  him  down  the  creek  in  a  dug-out  to  where  he 
and  Guinever  were  sitting  on  the  bank  swapping  large,  three- 
story-and-basement  lies  about  their  deathless  passion  for 
each  other.     Launce  was  a  daisy,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  rather 
more  formal  tones.  "  You  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  and  power  of  the  poem." 

"  Probably  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Tennyson  and  Longfel- 
low and  the  balance  of  the  free-for-all  bards  may  be  a  trifle 
too  high  for  me,  but  when  it  comes  to  simple  little  stanzas 
from  Macoupin  County,  about  the  rose  is  red,  the  violet  s 
blue,  sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are  you,  I  am  wiser  than  a  ser- 
pent I  can  toss  home  made,  copper-bottomed  rondeaus 
and  madrigals  into  the  waste-basket  with  an  airy  grace  that 
would  make  your  head  swim." 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  month,  sir,"  said  thejoung 
lady,  "  and  I've  got  to  read  an  essay.     Isn't  it  funny  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  side-splitting,"  responded  the  personal  friend 
of  St.  Julian. 

"  And  I  thought,"  continued  the  young  lady,  that  perhaps 
the  literary  editor  would  give  me  some  advice  about  the  sub- 
ject of  my  essay  and  the  general  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  treated.  But  possibly  you  could  do  it  just  as  well,'  and 
the  coming  graduate  smiled  a  sweet  and  encouraging  smile. 
"  I  guess  likely  I  could,"  was  the  reply.  "  You've  got  your 
white  dress  all  made,  I  suppose?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  deal.  You  can  wear  black  shoes 
safely,  that's  one  comfort,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  glancing 
down  at  the  young  lady's  feet.  "  I  saw  a  girl  once  at  a  sem- 
inary  commencement  who  was  all  rigged  out  in  a  white  dress 
and  wore  black  shoes.  She  had  large  voluptuous  feet  that 
always  made  people  look  to  see  if  that  part  of  the  building 
where  she  was  standing  wasn't  sagging  a  little,  and  when  she 
pranced  out  on  the  stage  the  effort  was  something  like  a 
coal  mine  with  a  white  dress  hung  out  to  dry  over  the  top  of 
it      What  were  you  thinking  of  writing  about?" 

"  I  didn't  exactly  know,  sir.     That  was  what  puzzled  me. 
"  The  '  Bud  of  Promise  '  racket  is  a  pretty  good  one,"  said 
the  horse-reporter.    "  It's  a  daisy  scheme  for  girl  graduates. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,"  asked  the  young  lady,  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  "  about  this— this  racket  ?  "  . 

"  Oh,  certainly.  You  want  to  start  the  essay  with  a  few 
remarks  about  spring  being  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
year— the  time  when  the  tender  blades  of  grass,  kissed  by 
the  dews  of  heaven  and  warmed  by  the  kindly  rays  of  the 
sun,  peep  forth,  at  first  timidly,  and  then  in  all  the  royal 
splendor  of  their  vivid  colors,  lrom  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
that  was  such  a  little  while  ago  wrapped  in  a  mantle  ot 
snowy  whiteness,  and  fast-bound  in  the  chilly  arms  of  hoary- 
headed  old  winter.  Then  say  that  as  the  glad  sunshine  leaps 
through  the  bits  of  foliage  that  begin  to  come  out  and  cast 
their  grateful  shade  upon  the  earth  they  fall  upon  the  buds 
that  are  lading  the  fruit  trees,  and  soon  on  every  branch  the 
buds  ripen  and  burst  forth  in  a  wealth  of  floral  loveliness. 
Then  compare  the  maiden  just  stepping  forth  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  school,  and  gazing  with  wistful,  eager  eyes  out 
into  the  world,  with  the  little  bud  upon  the  tree,  and  say  that 
she,  too,  by  the  aid  of  the  sunlight  which  comes  from  educa- 
tion, will  soon  develop  into  a  woman,  that  priceless  gift  of 
God  to  man,  and  ever  cast -about  her  the  holy  light  of  love. 
"  It  sounds  nice,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said  the  young  lady. 
"  You  bet  it  does,  sis.  There  is  nothing  so  sweet  and 
alluring  as  a  palpable  lie.  Of  course,  you  and  I  know  that 
when  a  girl  graduates  she  is  as  useless  as  a  fan  in  a  cyclone, 
but  it  won't  do  to  say  so.  You  just_give  it  to  'em  the  way  I 
told  you  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  starting 
for  the  door.  . , 

"  Don't  forget  to  tie  your  essay  with  a  blue  ribbon,   said 
the  horse  reporter. 
"  No,  sir,  I  won't." 
"  And  tell  your  papa  to  buy  a  bouquet  to  fire  at  you. 

"  Remember  about  the  glad  sunlight.  Any  sunlight  that 
isn't  glad  is  of  no  use  in  a  graduating  essay." 

"  Yes,  sir.     Good-by."  .  T 

"  Bon  soir.  Come  around  when  you  fall  in  love,  and  1 
will  put  you  up  to  a  great  scheme  for  making  Charley  de- 
clare his  intentions  several  months  earlier  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case."— Chicago  Tribune. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Celts  in  America. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  When  you  take  into  consideration  that,  no 
■  matter  how  you  twist  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Irish  population  in 
the  United  States,  you  can  not  make  the  Popish  Irish  out  more  than  10 
per  cent.,  or,  at  the  most,  15  per  cent,  of  our  white  population,  is  it  not 
surprising  that  some  one  does  not  call  them  to  account,  and  make  them 
prove  if  the  United  States  is  a  New  Ireland,  etc.  ?  Previous  to  1840  the 
Irish  population  could  not  have  been  more  than  20  per  cent.,  or  there- 
about, with  increase  in  1880  4,000,000.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the 
number  of  persons  of  Irish  parentage  as  4.300,000.  This  would  repre- 
sent all  Irish  and  Irish-Americans  since  1840,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  generation.  Allowing  700,000  for  the  third  generation  of  Irish 
immigrants -since  1840,  and  we  have  5.000,000,  at  the  utmost,  for  Irish 
population  received  since  1840.  These,  added  to  those  previous  to  1840, 
4.000  000,  gives  us  9,000,000  as  total  Trish.  Now,  the  difficulty  .is  to 
find  what  proportion  is  Scotch -Irish.  These,  as  you  know,  claim  Teu- 
tonic descent,  through  Norman  and  Saxon,  and  are  mostly  Protestants. 
All  reports  give  them  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  immigrants  pre- 
vious to  1840 — at  least  three-quarters.  Now,  if  we  take  3.000,000  (which, 
should  you  take  enough  trouble  to  investigate,  you  will  find  nearly  cor- 
rect), we  have  but  6.000000  left  as  Pope's  Irish.  Those  who  came 
through  by  way  of  Canada  would  have  been  accredited  to  Ireland  in 
the  census,  and  would  not  alter  the  above  figures.  Indeed,  you  can 
take  all  the  population  which  is  not  Teutonic,  and  you  can  not  make  it 
exceed  20  per  cent,  of  our  white  population,  showing  conclusively  that 
we  are  not  so  decidedly  mixed  after  all.  There  are  some  States,  by  the 
reason  of  the  Celtic  population  grouping  itself  into  manufacturing  cen- 
tres, almost  purely  Teutonic — namely,  the  whole  Northwest,  the  agricult- 
ural portion  of  which  is  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island,  may  be  called  the  New  Ireland  of  America. 
They  are  now  nearly  60  per  cent.  Irish.  Recently  we  saw  printed  state- 
ments of  what  20,000,000  Irishmen  in  New  Ireland  would  do  to  Eng- 
land. Now,  as  the  Germans  alone  outnumber  the  Irish,  if  we  should 
allow  20  000. coo  for  them,  also,  it  would  'eave  but  3  000,000  as  our  total 
Anglo-Saxon  population,  which,  I  believe,  even  an  Irishman  would  ac- 
knowledge small.  Take  what  the  Irish  did  in  the  rebellion.  In  i860 
thpre  were  1.700  000  Irishmen  in  the  United  States.  They  furnished 
150,000,  or  about  9  per  cent,  for  the  army.  The  Germans,  who  at  that 
time  were  but  1.200,000.  furnished  173  000,  or  nearly  15  percent.  And 
it  is  the  same  way  in  everything— the  Irishman  brings  up  the  tail  ;  of  all 
our  foreign  population  he  has  done  the  least.  Who  resisted  the  draft 
and  were  the  bulwark  of  Copperheadism,  you  also  know.  Another 
point :  Is  there  any  trait  that  the  Irish  have  which  is  of  any  value  that 
would  improve  Teutonic  blood?  Is  there  any  trait  by  Slav,  Latin,  or 
Celt,  of  any  value  which  the  Teutonic  race  does  not  already  have? 
Can  not  the  pure  Teutonic  turn  out  in  science,  literature,  art,  war,  mu- 
sic, etc. ,  as  great  geniuses  as  any  other  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  ? — and 
how  can  it  be  improved  by  any  admixture  which  is  not  its  superior? 
Also,  are  not  the  Irish  going  in  the  footsieps  of  the  Jewish  race  be- 
fore them  ?  What  I  mean  is,  when  they  withdraw  themselves  from 
us  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  our  public  schools,  and  other  national 
institutions,  will  they  not  generate  the  same  dislike  for  them  in  the  Teu- 
tonic blood,  which  so  often  crops  out  against  the  Jew?  When  the  old 
Romans  first  entered  Gaul  they  noticed  that  the  Celts  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests,  a  trait  they,  in  their  purity,  hold 
to-day.  Where  they  encountered  the  Germans  they  noticed  that  the 
opposite  was  the  case  ;  although  they  had  priests,  they  reserved  the 
right  to  judge  themselves.  Now,  I  ask,  is  there  a  fence  between  these 
two  traits  which  both  can  occupy  ?  I  think  not.  A  man  can  not  do 
both  ;  he  must  do  one  or  the  other.  Therefore  I  can  not  see  where  they 
— the  Irish— can  improve  the  American.  Another  trait  which  they  lack 
is  indomitableness.  They  have  a  wild  rush  in  war,  but  it  soon  spends 
itself.  One  defeat  following  ten  victories,  and  they  are  discouraged. 
With  Teutonic  races,  one  victory  in  every  ten  battles,  and  they  fight 
forever  ;  twenty  years  of  defeat  and  they  still  fight  with  the  same  deter- 
mination, and  we  can  look  back  as  far  as  history  runs  without  finding  a 
single  decade  where  any  other  race  or  nation  could  maintain  itself  in 
central  Germany.  True,  in  Germany  and  England  the  peasants  are 
poor  ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  Greek  against  Greek,  and  the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall.  But  in  France,  Italy,  or  any  other  country  which  has  Teu- 
tonic blood  in  it.  that  blood  can  be  found  on  top.  All  the  nobility  and 
royalty  of  Europe,  the  upper  classes  in  France  and  Lombardy,  and 
wherever  the  Teuton  has  had  the  ascendancy,  he  holds  it  to-day.  Where 
he  can  find  Celts  to  do  the  dirty  work  he  lets  them  do  it,  and,  while  the 
Irish  have  had  the  opportuuity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  vacant 
lands  of  the  Northwest,  they  have  not  done  so ;  but  two-thirds  of  the 
number  have  assumed  the  lowest  place  in  our  civilization— that  of  hire- 
ling laborers.  Few  Germans  are  contented  laborers  in  the  United 
States.  Those  in  the  cities  are  mostly  skilled  workers.  Two-thirds  are 
in  the  Northwest.  Ev  the  census  of  1880  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  German  and  Scandinavian  immigrants  are  nearly  all  grouped  in 
the  Western  States,  north  of  the  Ohio,  while  the  Irish  are  mostly  in  tbf 
New  England  and  Middle  States.  Is  it  singular  when  one  may  say 
that  blocks  of  the  United  States  larger  than  Germany  are  as  pure  in 
blood?  I  desire  to  ask  the  following  questions:  1.  What  percentage 
of  Celtic  blood  was  mixed  prior  to  1840?  2.  Is  not  New  England  al- 
ready Celtic,  especially  Massachusetts.  3,  Are  not  three-fifths  of  our 
people  immigrants,  or  descendants  of  such,  since  the  Revolution,  espe- 
cially outside  the  old  slave  States?  4.  What  makes  a  typical  American, 
the  majority  or  minority?  5.  Are  we  Anglo-Saxon?  If,  altogether, 
we  can  show  half  our  white  population  Anglo-Saxon,  we  do  well.  6.  Is 
not  the  great  Northwest,  from  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Mountains— the  Ohio 
River  and  southern  boundary  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  on  the  south, 
the  Canadian  line  on  the  north — almost  purely  Teutonic,  with  the  Euro- 
pean, Continental.  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  races  in  the  ascendancy, 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  minority,  the  Celt  nowhere?  Hoping  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  long  letter,  and  call  the  Celt  to  account,  I  remain  yours, 
San  Francisco,  June  11,  1883.  F.  W.  G. 


The  Education  of  a  Romanist  Priest. 
Certainly  no  idea  has  been,  and  is,  more  general  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ignorant  or  but  scantily  informed  people  than  that  the  educa- 
cation  of  the  Romish  clergy  is  much  superior  to  that  of  their  Protestant 
conlreres;  yet  there  is  positively  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  notion, 
the  truth  being  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an 
idea  should  prevail  among  Romanists,  who  are,  as  a  mass,  even  in  this 
country,  rather  uneducated,  and  who  piously  believe  that  in  some  oc- 
cult manner  the  taking  of  a  vow  and  veil  by  Bridget  or  Katarina,  or 
the  assumption  of  a  cassock  and  band  by  Michael  (late  bricklayer's 
helper)  or  Hans  (whose  last  occupation  was  herding  sheep),  qualifies 
them  henceforward  as  teachers.  The  bankruptcy  of  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell,  the  fiasco  of  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  in  Maryland,  and  the  pecu- 
niary catastrophe  of  the  Augustinian  Fathers  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, have  weaned  even  Catholics  from  the  delusion  that  ordination 
or  consecration  confers  any  financial  ability,  or  even  common  honesty, 
where  these  did  not  before  exist.  Time  and  the  public  schools  will 
slowly  but  surely  educate  their  children  or  grandchildren  to  the  point  of 
enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  education  of  their  clergy  and  of  those 
whom  said  clergy  loist  upon  them  as  teachers  for  their  children.  The 
struggle  against  the  inevitable  will  by  that  time  have  ceased.  The  shal- 
low, mostly  ineffective,  and  always  onerous  system  of  parochial  schools 
will  have  paled  its  fires,  and  then,  amid  many  other  things  learned,  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  now  prevalent  idea  of  claiming  superior  edu- 
cation for  the  priest  over  the  parson  is,  and  has  been,  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
glish-speaking  world  is  concerned,  utterly  false.  Yet  it  takes  long  for 
truth  to  permeate  where  error'has  long  held  sway — more  especially 
where  religious  prejudice  supervenes.  Still,  a  knowledge  of  Fthe  facts 
may  be  of  advantage  to  the  average  Protestant,  who  has  imbibed  the 
erroneous  notion  that  such  alleged  superiority  exists,  while  some  of  the 
better  informed  Catholics  may  thereby  be  put  on  the  track  of  inquiry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few,  mostly  obscure,  sects  among  us,  which 
set  out  with  the  principle  of  opposition  to  college-bred  preachers,  it  is 
either  absolutely  required,  or  is  the  current  practice,  that  a  young  man, 
wishing  to  enter  the  ministry,  shall  be  graduated  at  some  college,  and 
then  pursue  his  theological  studies  in  a  seminary  of  his  sect,  or,  at  least, 
under  the  direction  of  some  reputable  clergyman.  Should  he  not  have 
received  the  bachelor's  degree,  he  must  show,  on  examination,  a  satis- 
factory proficiency  in  collegiate  studies— viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 


natural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  at  least  the  elements 
of  chemistry  and  astronomy.  No  Protestant  institution  in  the  whole 
country,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  requirements,  gives  a  degree  with- 
out at  least  a  fair  showing  of  proficiency  in  all  these  branches ;  while 
candidates  examined  by  a  committee,  whether  of  convention,  presbytery, 
or  conference,  are  seldom  let  off  with  less  than  this  curt  curriculum.  In 
all  our  theological  seminaries  the  candidate  must  also  become  grounded 
in  Hebrew,  at  least  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study  to 
advantage  by  himself.  That  the  vast  majority  add  to  this  list  an  ability 
to  read  one  or  more  modern  languages,  and  continue  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  other  branches,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  judging,  We  speak  of  the  great  mass,  and  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  that  large  number  of  clergymen  of  high  mental  endow- 
ments and  still  larger  acquirements,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those 
caricatured  under  the  name  of  ' '  Hard-shell  Baptists, "  and  in  the  sermon 
on  the  supposititious  text :  "He  played  on  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings," 
or  "They  shall  gnaw  a  file."  Yet  the  existence  of  the  travesty  proves  the 
existence  of  the  type.  Now,  many  of  our  colleges  in  the  Western  coun- 
try are  not  good,  and  in  most  States  there  are  too  many  of  them, 
whether  for  their  advantage  or  that  of  the  student.  But  bad  as  the 
poorest  may  be,  they  are  Harvards  and  Oxfords  compared  with  the 
proportionately  still  more  numerous  Catholic  colleges  of  America,  which 
appeal  for  patronage  on  the  ground  of  religion,  and  secure  it,  with  the 
corresponding  shekels,  giving  an  alarming  little  quid  for  a  very  large 
quo.  Educated  men  who  have  become  acquainted  with  such  institu- 
tions know  these  facts,  and  irrefragable  proofs  are  forthcoming  if  called 
for.  Yet  neither  the  statute  nor  practice  requires  the  student  for  the 
priesthood  to  pursue  even  the  meagre  course  of  studies  therein  presented. 
In  fact,  the  general  course  of  the  matter  in  this  country  has  been,  for 
the  young  Irishman  or  German,  who  had  in  the  old  country  attained  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  after  finding  that  he  did  no  succeed  at  anything 
else  in  the  States,  to  get  from  some  priest  a  recommendation  to  a  bish- 
op, to  be  adopted  by  the  latter  as  a  subject,  provided  his  Lain  could 
stand  a  very  slight  overhauling,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  one  of  those  col- 
leges, where,  in  return  for  services  as  teacher,  he  received  board,  clothes, 
and  equally  inestimable  instruction  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Three 
years  afterward  my  lad  is  a  priest,  with  Roman  collar  and  rabat,  and 
passes,  with  those  who  know  no  better,  for  a  highly  educated  man. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  bishops  have  established  dio- 
cesan seminaries  for  their  ecclesiastical  students,  but  the  professors 
.vere,  and  are,  priests  whose  education  has  been  such  as  described  ;  and 
as  the  school  is  made  by  the  teachers,  not  by  the  walls — in  other  words, 
as  the  results  are  disastrous  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind — the  students 
from  these  seminaries  are  hardly  a  perceptible  improvement  on  the  be- 
fore-mentioned candidates,  who  taught  that  of  which  they  knew  very 
little,  in  order  to  be  taught  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing  at  all. 
Students  in  favor  with  the  bishop,  or  those  few  whose  parents  have 
means,  are  sometimes  sent  to  Europe;  and  if  so,  either  to  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome,  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  at  Issy,  near  Paris,  or  to 
the  Louvain,  in  Belgium  ;  in  all  which  establishments — as  those  ac- 
quainted with  European  institutions  of  learning  are  well  aware— Greek 
is  regarded  as  of  little  account,  mathematics  of  none,  and  science 
rather  as  a  hinderance  than  a  benefit  The  one  advantage  that  these  for- 
eign educated  priests  have  acquired  is  the  ability  to  speak  a  language 
nher  than  English,  and,  through  that  fac'..,  a  probably  better  idea  of  the 
grammar  of  their  own  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  Probably 
not  over  one-thirtieth  of  the  priests  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
this  small  superadded  modicum  of  educational  advantage,  the  remain- 
der having  had  but  the  unsatisfactory  allowance  of  mental  pabulum 
above  stated.  The  priests  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  receive  their  education — such  as  it  is — in  the  houses  of  their  re- 
spective orders — Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  etc.,  and  we  must  also 
except  a  fewMaynooth  men,  and  a  number  from  All  Hallows,  and  some 
other  foreigners  who  have  emigrated  subsequent  to  ordination.  Here, 
is  before,  we  are  speaking  of  the  vast  body,  and  not  ot  rare  exceptions 
—not  of  Rev.  Doctor  Corcorm,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  a  master  of 
linguistics  ;  and  not  of  Father  Secchi,  the  Jesuit  and  astronomer.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  exceptions  are  not  more  numerous.  Our  assertion,  then, 
is  that  very  few  of  the  seven  thousand  priests  in  this  great  country 
speak  or  write  English  with  any  approach  to  grammatical  accuracy,  that 
still  fewer  of  them  know  anything  of  Greek  ;  that  it  is  the  exception,  oc- 
curring at  long  intervals,  to  find  one  with  the  smallest  inkling  of  He- 
brew ;  and  that  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  the  sciences  and  higher 
mathematics  are  a  dead  letter.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  English  and 
the  logical  ability  displayed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gleeson,  the  readers  of  the 
Argonaut  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge  within  the  past 
few  months.  He  has  evidently  not  improved  either  in  the  mastery  of 
English  or  in  the  faculty  of  orderly  arrangement  since  he  published  a 
book  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  some  ten  years  ago.  Yet 
he  is  put  forward  as  a  champion.  "  Be  these  thy  gods,  O  Israel?  "  It 
may  be  asked,  then,  what  do  they  know?  The  answer  is  :  a  little  pa- 
iristic,  not  classical  Latin,  kept  in  memory  by  the  routine  reading  of 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church,  the  saying  of  mass,  and  the  repetition  of 
'he  breviary  ;  hut  the  writer  has  known  many  of  them  unable  to  con- 
strue the  homilies  of  the  breviary.  Few  have  any  appreciation  of  the 
satires  of  Horace,  Persius,  or  Juvenal ;  fewer  still  can  turn  a  Latin 
verse ;  and  when  letters  have  to  be  written  to  Rome,  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  diocesan  synod  to  be  put  into  Latin  to  be  forwarded  thither, 
rhey  know,  quite  as  well  as  the  writer,  with  what  difficulty  a  priest  is 
found  who  can  turn  either  into  the  Latinitas  culines,  which  passes  cur- 
rent in  the  Eternal  City.  Solemn  looks,  long  coats,  clerical  vests  on 
the  streets,  and  ecclesiastical  millinery  in  the  church,  do  the  rest  with 
those  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  denominating  the  faithful ;  while  a 
careful  avoidance  of  things  they  don't  know,  disapproving  silence  ac- 
companied by  a  glance  of  owl-like  wisdom,  will,  for  a  time,  pass  as 
profundity  with  the  less-educated  outsiders.  Apart  from  these,  they 
have  nothing  but  their  philosophy,  their  theology,  and  the  newspapers. 
Should  any  one  wish  to  know  what  that  philosophy  is,  he  is  informed 
that  the  author  most  frequently  read  is  Bouvier,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  name  indicates  very  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  mental  disci- 
pline imparted  by  his  book.  As  to  their  theology,  perhaps  the  best,  at 
least  the  most  respectable  as  to  Latinity,  is  that  of  Francis  P.  Kenrick, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Gury's  "  Casus  Theologian  Moralis  " 
might  help  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  value  of  such  study,  providing 
any  decent  man  could  finish  the  vile  and  fetid  stuff.  The  wonder  is 
how  any  one  can  pass  a  year  on  Bouvier  and  two  years  on  theology, 
whether  that  of  Kenrick  or  Liguori.  If  the  admission  be  of  any  bene- 
fit, we  will  admit  that  they  know  these  ;  but  God  preserve  us  from  such 
knowledge  !  Yet  these  people,  so  utterly  unfurnished  with  elementary 
information,  would  fain  palm  themselves  off"  on  us,  as  they  do  on  their 
votaries,  for  men  of  rare  information.  Examine  their  colleges,  whether 
held  by  seculars  or  regulars,  test  their  students,  and  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive what  utter  shams  they  are.  It  may  be  said,  "  If  they  choose  to 
think  their  geese  swans,  what  does  it  matter  to  us  ?  "  True,  but  there 
are  some  of  our  own  people  who,  by  dint  of  hearing  this  vaunted  supe- 
riority constantly  iterated,  have  come  at  length  to  think  that  there  may 
be  something  in  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  no  other,  it  is  well  to  state  the 
facts.  It  has  been  done  in  but  a  cursory  way,  but  should  any  one  wish 
to  controvert  the  statements,  the  writer  here  pledges  himself  to  prove 
them,  together  with  much  more  on  the  same  subject  barely  adumbrated 
above.  Tracassier. 

Carson,  Nevada,  June  9,  1883. 
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Cheaper  than  a  Divorce. 

Please  renew  our  subscriptions  for  six  months  ;  find  postal  order  to 
pay  same  herewith.  We  did  think  of  dispensing  with  the  Argonaut, 
but  our  wives  refuse  to  keep  house  without  it,  and  the  A.  is  cheaper 
than  a  divorce  suit.  It  is  conducive  to  domestic  harmony,  although 
making  things  lively  outside.  N.   B. 

Princeton,  Cal.,  June  13,  1883.  D.  B. 


The  absence  of  an  international  copyright  law  works  hardship  for 
the  American  as  well  as  for  the  British  author.  It  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  recently  discovered  that  an  Eng- 
lish publisher  had  issued  an  edition  of  his  "Common  Sense  About 
Women,"  On  examining  a  copy  of  the  work  in  the  Boston  Library, 
the  colonel  found  that  the  economical  Briton  had  published  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  as  originally  published  here,  and  had  in  no 
way  indicated  the  fact  that  the  edition  was  a  garbled  or  reprinted  one. 
The  work  is,  moreover,  disfigured  by  ridiculous  misprints. 


One  Summer  and  Part  of  a  Fall. 

"You  are  too  tart." 

A  ghastly,  pie.-crust  pallor,  that  is  in  s*  range  contrast  to  the  ruddy 
flush  of  his  new  necktie,  passes  swiftly  over  George  W.  Simpson's  face 
as  Beryl  McCloskey  speaks  these  words,  and  as  they  stand  there  to- 
gether in  the  dim  half-light  of  the  conservatory,  the  soft  perfume  of  the 
June  roses  coming  through  the  open  window  on  the  sighing  breeze  that 
is  kissing  the  saw-buck  whose  haggard  form  is  sharply  outlined  against 
the  woodshed,  he  feels  instinctively  that  she  has  been  making  a  toy  of 
his  affection,  The  thought  is  a  maddening  one,  and  as  it  surges  through 
his  brain  and  starts  on  the  return  trip  almost  without  a  pause,  the  agony 
is  so  overpowering  that  the  strong  man  reels,  and  would  have  fallen  had 
not  his  pants  been  too  tight. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  said,  Beryl?"  he  asks,  bending  his 
face  close  to  hers  and  looking  with  a  pitiful,  pleading,  man-on-third- 
base-and-two-out  expression  into  the  beautiful  brown  eyes  that  are  up- 
turned to  his.  But  there  is  no  light  of  love  in  those  dusky  orbs  ;  no 
warm,  responsive,  you-may-hold-me-a-little-while-when-we-get-home- 
from-the  concert  gleam.  Around  the  drooping  mouth  there  are  hard, 
tense  lines,  and  on  the  white  brow,  that  is  fair  as  the  cyclamen  leaves 
scattered  over  the  lawn  of  Brierton  Villa,  there  comes  no  rosy  flush- 
sweet  messenger  of  love  and  truthfulness— nothing  but  the  faint,  per- 
fumy  odor  of  home-made  bandoline,  And  as  she  does  not  answer  him, 
but  stands  defiantly,  he  turns  away,  and  an  instant  later  is  lost  to  view. 

"My  God  !"  exclaims  the  girl,  sobbing  as  if  she  had  mislaid  her 
shoe-buttoner  on  matinee  day,  "  I  have  driven  him  away  !  "  and  hastily 
pushing  aside  the  honeysuckles  that  cluster  around  the  window,  she 
goes  hastily  out  into  the  purple  twilight  that  hangs  like  a  mantle  over 
the  earth  and  calls  to  him. 

There  is  a  little  stir  among  the  lilacs  and  syringas,  and  an  instant  later 
George  has  clasped  her  to  his  suspender. 

"And  you  do  love  me,  after  all?  "  he  asks. 

She  laughs  softly,  as  if  bewildered  by  her  sudden  happiness,  and  then 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  softly  strokes  his  face. 

"Yes,  darling,"  istheanswer,  "  and  you  must  come  to  supper  now. 
We  are  to  have  hot  biscuits.     I  made  them  myself." 

"  You  made  them?  " 

"Yes,"  she  whispers,  "  made  them  all  by  myself." 

"  Then,"  he  says  coldly,  "  you  can  not  love  me,"  and  start':  for  the 
gate.  The  girl  follows  him,  and  cries  in  a  low.  despairing  wail  for  him 
to  come  back.  But  he  does  not  heed  her.  On  and  on  he  goes,  when 
suddenly  she  sees  him  throw  up-  his  arms,  as  the  drowning  man  does 
when  battling  with  the  very  air  for  existence,  and  disappear  forever. 

He  had  stepped  into  a  post-hole.  —  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  History  Lesson. 

"  Pa,"  asked  Willie  Jones,  as  he  was  studying  his  history  lesson, 
"  who  was  Helen  of  Troy  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  ma,"  s=id  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  not  up  in  classic  lore. 

"  Helen  of  Troy,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  sewing  a  new  heel  on 
the  baby's  shoe,  "  is  a  girl  who  used  to  live  with  us;  she  came  from 
Troy,  New  York,  and  we  found  her  in  an  intelligence  office.  She  was 
the  best  girl  I  ever  had  before  your  father  struck  Bridget." 

"  Did  pa  ever  strike  Bridget  ?  "  asked  Willie,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"  I  was  speaking  paragorically, "  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  Willie  came  to  another 
epoch  in  history. 

"  Ma,  who  was  Marc  Antony?" 

"An  old  colored  man  who  lived  with  my  pa.  What  does  it  say  about 
him  there?" 

"  It  says  his  wife's  name  was  Cleopatra." 

"  The  very  same  !  Old  Cleo'  used  to  wash  for  us.  It's  strange  how 
they  come  to  be  in  that  book." 

"History  repeats  itself,"  murmured  Jones,  vaguely,  while  Willie 
looked  at  his  ma  with  wonder  and  admiration  that  one  small  head  could 
carry  all  she  knew.     Presently  he  found  another  question  to  ask  : 

"Say,  ma,  who  was  Julius  Caesar?" 

"Oh,  he  was  one  of  the  pagans  of  history,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  trying 
to  thread  the  point  of  her  needle. 

"  But  what  made  him  famous?  "  persisted  Willie. 

"Everything,"  answered  Mrs.  Jones,  complacently;  "he  was  the 
one  who  said,  '  Eat,  thou  brute,'  when  his  horse  wouldn't  take  its  oats. 
He  dressed  in  a  sheet  and  pillow-case  uniform,  and  when  his  enemies 
surrounded  him  he  shouted,  '  Gimme  liberty,  or  gimme  death,'  and  ran 
away." 

"Well,  I  say,  ma,  who  was  Horace?" 

"  Your  pa  will  tell  you  about  him ;  I  am  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Then  she  listened  with  pride  and  approval  while  Mr.  Jones  informed 
his  son  that  Horace  was  the  author  of  the  "  Tin  Trumpet,"  and  a  rare 
work  on  farming,  and  the  people's  choice  for  a  president,  and  only 
composed  Latin  verses  to  pass  away  the  time  and  amuse  himself. — De- 
troit Post  and  Tribune. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 
"Jasper" — The  expression  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds  "  was  probably  suggested  to  Addison  on  seeing  a  college  student 
waiting  on  a  table  at  a  summer  hotel. 

"  Mater  Familias  " — The  best  way  to  carve  a  turkey  is  :  1.  Buy  a 
turkey  that  died  a  natural  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The 
bluer  the  meat  the  tougher  the  turkey.  2.  Roast  it  uniil  you  can  strike 
fire  out  of  its  breast  with  a  whetstone.  3.  Use  the  carving-knife  all 
year  for  splitting  kindling  wood,  opening  fruit  cans,  joining  stove-pipe, 
potting  house  plants,  digging  fish-worms,  and  scraping  knife-brick.  4. 
Put  the  turkey  on  a  platter  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  bird.  5.  Set  the 
gravy  close  to  the  fowl  on  one  side,  and  something  else  easily  spilled  on 
the  other.  6.  Then  invite  your  guests,  and  invite  a  young  man  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  swear  to  carve  the  sacrifice.  He  will  learn  in  six 
minutes.  To  carve  ?  Oh,  the  gods  pity  you,  no,  no,  no ;  not  to  carve. 
"Young  Napoleon" — "Is  the  State  militia  good  for  anything?"  Is 
it.  Napoleon?  Is  it?  You  must  be  very  young,  indeed,  to  ask  such  a 
question.  It  is  a  very  useful  organization.  The  country  couldn't  get 
along  twenty-four  hours  without  it.  Its  active  members  are  clerks, 
salesmen,  mechanics,  lawyers,  physicians,  artists,  journalists,  school 
teachers,  and  men  of  every  occupation  and  profession.  We  should  say 
the  State  militia  was  good  for  something.  It  is  invaluable — in  civil  life. 
"  Tenpercent." — The  best  definition  of  cheek  we  can  give  you  is  ask- 
ing for  a  fifty-dollar  local  notice  for  a  two-dollar  advertisement.  Come 
to  the  counting-room  some  day  and  we'll  show  some  of  it.  We  use  it 
during  the  summer  months  to  save  ice. 

"  Funnyman" — You  want  to  know  where  is  your  humorous  article 
beginning  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  rope  walk?"  which  you  sent  us  a  month 
ago.  Well,  how  do  we  know  where  it  is?  Do  we  know  everything? 
Perhaps  it  is  in  this  very  paper  you  are  reading.  Oh  no,  don't  try  to 
find  it.  It  isn't  printed  in,  dear  "  Funnyman  "  ;  it's  only  pulped  in, 
and  this  paragraph  is  printed  on  it.  Send  us  another  one— we  can  use 
all  you  send. — Burlington  Hawkeve. 

Gone  South. 

"  What  has  become  of  Josiah  Spraggs?  "  asked  a  man  who  reined 
up  his  horse  in  front  of  a  ramshackle  farm-house  in  Northern  Indiana. 

"  Moved  away,"  replied  a  coatlesS  native,  who  was  seated  on  the 
fence,  chewing  a  straw. 

"  Where  has  he  moved  to?  " 

"  Down  South  somewhere,  I  reckon." 

1  ■  Why  did  he  leave  here  ?  " 

"  Wal,  Josiah  he  kinder  took  a  notion  he'd  marry  Squire  Rummel's 
darter  Liza,  "n  Squire  Rummel  he  took  a  notion  that  Josiah  shouldn't 
do  it.  'Pears  like  Josiah 's  notion  was  the  strongest,  'n  so  be  'n  Liza  run 
off  'n  got  marrit,  'n  Josiah  'n  the  squire  didn't  hitch  hosses  arter  that." 

"  But  why  did  he  go  away?" 

"  Wal,  Squire  Rummel  he  sorter  got  a  new  double-bar'l  shot-gun,  'n 
ez  Josiah's  squir'l  rifle  had  been  borrert  away  by  a  long-legged  lunk  who 
never  brought  it  back,  he  got  kinder  tired  of  sneakin"  roun'." 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  has  gone  South?  " 

"  Wal,  arter  Josiah  selled  out,  he  sent  word  to  Squire  Rumpel,  to 
ax  him  whar  he'd  better  go  to,  'n  the  squire  he  told  him  to  go  I:     —ft." 

"  So  he  went  South  ?  " 

"  Wa-al— ya-as.     It  war  the  clostest  he  cud  git  thar,"— L 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Every  one  agrees  that  half  the  pleasure  of  a  ball 
lies  in  talking  it  over  the  day  after.  The  fiddles  and 
bassoons,  the  soloists  and  the  big  leader,  are  all  in 
Salt  Lake  by  now,  giving  Beethoven,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Wagner  to  the  cultivated  Mormon  saints  ; 
but  we  are  not  yet  done  talking  of  the  big  concert 
season. 

its  somewhat  stormy  close  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  long-sustained  interest  in  it,  for  the  last  con- 
cert must  surely  have  been  something  quite  outside 
ot  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  musical  experience. 

The  active  personal  dislike  which  the  public  of  San 
Francisco  took  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  was  one  of 
those  phases  of  natural  antagonism  which  are  com- 
mon enough  as  between  person  and  person,  but 
which,  taken  collectively,  as  this  has  been,  was  curi- 
ous enough  to  be  phenomenal.  It  lay  smouldering 
all  through  the  season  ;  but  one  felt  the  fire  of  it  in 
the  air,  and  it  could  be  realized  in  the  manifest  reluc- 
tance of  the  applause. 

The  personality  of  the  man  is  strong  and  dominant. 
He  never  entered  the  vast  hall  that  his  presence  was 
not  instantly  felt,  and  some  people  confess  to  having 
preserved  concert  decorum  through  an  arrant  and 
most  unreasoning  fear  of  the  leader. 

And  under  all  this  lay  this  deep,  curious,  intense 
dislike.  The  people  seemed  to  find  a  strange,  ag- 
gressive hostility  in  his  very  back.  And  it  all  broke 
out  on  that  last  day,  when  they  clamored  long  and 
loud  for  what  they  wanted  and  couldn't  get,  in  a 
storm  of  hisses  which  were  at  least  as  hearty  and 
spontaneous  as  they  were  thoroughly  impolite.  He 
was  livid  with  rage,  but  he  stood  swaying  his  musical 
sceptre  as  firmly  as  young  Casabianca  at  his  post,  re- 
fusing to  the  end,  and  skurried  away  through  the 
violins  at  the  last  without  a  farewell  bow  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  leader  and  organizer  must  necessarily  be  a 
martinet ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  be  a  marti 
net  with  those  under  the  swing  of  his  baton.  We  are 
all  content  that  the  reigning  monarch  in  any  art  shall 
sit  up  in  the  clouds  and  glower  down  at  us,  if  he  like  ; 
but  our  San  Francisco  public  felt  justified  in  demand- 
ing indulgence  even  from  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

He  has  played  his  orchestra  in  the  beer-halls  of 
Cincinnati  and  New  York  at  twenty-five  cents  admis- 
sion, and  presumably  gave  the  people  what  they 
wanted  to  hear,  else  they  would  not  have  thronged 
to  hear.  Our  people,  with  their  brief  fifty- thousand- 
dollar  season,  felt  justified  in  asking  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

No  possible  objection  has  been  or  can  be  urged 
against  the  arrangement  of  the  programme  for  the 
orchestra.  The  Wagner  night  was  the  night  of  the 
season,  and  the  first  and  last  concerts  were  in  most 
general  favor  ;  but  if  those  which  lay  between  were 
less  liked,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  fancy.  Not  a  se- 
lection has  been  made,  not  a  number  has  been  given, 
in  which  the  orchestra  has  not  in  some  part  ol  it  ob- 
tained the  silent  absorbed  recognition  of  the  audience, 
however  uncultivated  the  general  musical  ear. 

The  unity  and  precision  of  their  playing  has  been 
a  mechanical  marvel,  and  their  interpretations  of  the 
soul  of  the  music  have  been  the  delight  of  the  music- 
lovers.  It  has  literally  been  an  education  in  music, 
as  Theodore  Thomas  intends  all  his  work  to  be. 

But  one  does  not  begin  to  teach  mathematics  with 
the  problems  of  Euclid,  nor  music  with  the  sympho- 
nies of  Beethoven.  And,  if  the  great  leader  wishes  the 
masses  to  recognize  the  higher  forms  of  music,  he 
must  gradually  teach  them  to  love  music.  They 
must  be  gradually  led  up  to  the  symphonies  by  steps  ; 
but  they  will  not  have  symphonies  alone  crammed 
down  their  throats.  Every  one  loves  the  human  voice, 
and  it  is  really  only  through  the  voice  that  the  uncult- 
ured taste  can  first  be  trained. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  nine  people  out  of  ten 
who  took  seats  at  the  Thomas  concerts  took  them  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  MissThursby,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  the  matter  of  presenting  Miss  Thursby  to  the 
public  Mr.  Thomas  has  displayed  a  spirit  which  was 
either  downright  ugliness  of  disposition  or  an  over- 
powering jealousy.  Even  had  it  been  necessary  to 
abide  so  strictly  by  his  encore  rules — and  he  has  been 
much  upheld  by  the  knowledge  that  the  encore  nui- 
sance has  been  an  aggravated  one — he  has  been  de- 
liberately unjust  to  his  best  singer,  and  his  strong 
card  in  the  making  up  of  his  programmes.  In  all  the 
seven  concerts  she  has  had  but  two  numbers  which 
have  lain  within  the  richness  and  fullness  of  her  pow- 
ers— the  aria  from  "L'Etoiledu  Nord,"  on  the  open- 
ing night,  and  the  ' '  Sweet  Bird  "  of  Mendelssohn,  at 
the  last  concert. 

On  the  Beethoven  night  Miss  Thursby  was  ob- 
scured in  a  trio,  while  the  "  Ah,  perfido,"  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Allen,  who  was  absolutely  overweighted  by 


Mrs.  Allen's  voice  is  high  and  clear,  but  one  of 
those  voices  which  have  nothing  of  reserve  in  them, 
and  which  throw  you  into  a  paroxysm  of  uneasiness 
upon  the  attack  of  a  high  note.  Yet  she  sang  beau- 
tifully at  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  "  Hymn 
of  Praise,"  a  class  of  music  to  which  she  seems  thor- 
oughly adapted.  On  the  Wagner  night,  Miss  Thurs- 
by was  permitted  to  sing  "  Elsa's  Dream,"  and  sang 
it  as  well  as  an  artist  sings  anything  out  of  her  range. 
She  has  neither  the  largeness  of  voice  nor  the  breadth 
of  style  necessary  for  Wagner's  music.  The  great 
composer  himself  could  find  no  one  to  fit  his  ideas  but 
Frau  Materna,  a  singer  whose  very  name  seems  to 
suggest  a  noble  amplitude,  and  whose  voice  and 
style  fill  out  all  its  suggestions. 

Miss  Thursby 's  voice  is  at  its  best  in  the  embroid- 
ery of  music  Her  fioriture  is  unsurpassed  in  its  rich- 
ness, its  ease,  and  its  coloring,  and  her  repertoire  in 
this  line  is  extensive.  A  programme  arranged  for  her 
advantage,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  her  hearers,  would 
have  given  her  such  a  number  in  every  concert,  and  a 
ballad  encore  would  not  have  ruined  Mr.  Thomas's 
musical  reputation,  nor  made  a  nation  stand  aghast 
at  the  breaking  over  of  iron  rules. 

The  idea  was  given  out  that  Mr,  Thomas  would 
taboo  ballads  in  his  programmes,  but  Mrs.  Cole  sang 
a  ballad  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Cole 
became  quite  the  favorite  of  the  season,  for  she  sings 
with  wonderful  expression  and  feeling — albeit  her  up- 
per notes  are  frequently  not  true— and  with  a  charm- 
ing distinctness  of  enunciation.  Then,  too,  she  had 
the  advantage  of  singing  much  in  English — an  advan- 
tage indeed,  however  much  the  purists  in  music  may 
cry  out. 

For  when  Miss  Thursby  sang  but  the  two  opening 
words  in  the  dear,  familiar  English  in  "Sweet  Bird," 
there  was  a  reaction  of  feeling  through  the  house, 
for  people  had  been  disposed  to  think  that  Miss 
Thursby  herself  had  been  partly  to  blame  for  grudg- 
ing her  voice.  But  she  was  heard  to  say  that  she  had 
not  been  allowed  to  do  one  single  thing  that  she 
wanted  to  for  the  public,  except  to  wear  a  new  dress 
at  each  concert  So  perhaps  she  may  go  away  for- 
given, for  the  dresses,  at  least,  were  a  success. 

Although  Theodore  Thomas  bolted  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  programme  with  blind  fury  on 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  though  he  left  the  stage 
gnawing  his  nether  lip  with  rage  and  with  a  very 
storm  of  wrath  raging  in  his  breast ;  and  though  the 
public  disliked  him  with  the  very  excess  of  sincerity, 
and  manifested  it  with  odious  frankness— yet  the  pub- 
lic and  the  maestro  must  have  parted  feeling  that 
each  owed  the  other  much.  Theodore  Thomas's 
little  preliminary  tilt  with  the  chorus  shows  that  he 
has  a  keen  love  for  the  almighty  dollar  and  a  keen 
eye  for  escapes.  He  has  certainly  carried  away  a  bag- 
ful, and  should  be  satisfied— nay,  delighted.  But  if 
the  public  has  resented  what  he  left  undone,  they 
have  appreciated  what  he  has  done.  They  demand- 
ed a  concession  which  he  woild  not  make,  but  they 
have  listened,  with  attentive  and  patient  ear,  to  his 
varying  and  gradated  programmes,  beginning  viva- 
ciously and  familiarly  on  the  first  night,  going  up,  by 
gradual  steps,  to  the  Beethoven  concert,  and  coming 
down  again,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  waltzes  and  polkas 
of  Wednesday  afternoon, 

They  have  appreciated  all  that  was  goodr  and 
there  has  been  nothing  bad  to  condemn. 

True,  the  chorus  emitted  a  few  timeless,  tuneless 
howls  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  but  they  sang  su- 
perbly on  the  Wagner  night,  and  again  in  the 
"Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  their  faux  pas  was  for- 
gotten. 

Strange  to  say,  although  it  is  the  custom  with  that 
half  of  the  community  that  are  not  learning  to  play 
it  to  decry  the  motherly  piano,  Madame  Riv^-King's 
success  has  been  one  of  the  most  pronounced  feat- 
ures of  the  festival.  Of  course  she  has  been  called 
cold.  Did  ever  a  virtuoso  go  spinning  down  the  key- 
board with  a  rain  of  technical  pearls,  that  she  or  he 
was  not  said  to  be  mechanically  excellent,  but  lacked 
soul?  Madame  Rive'-King  is  a  smileless  woman  and 
seems  to  forbid  enthusiasm  ;  but  her  two  selections 
from  the  tricksy,  capricious  Chopin,  and  her  Beetho 
ven  concerto  on  Monday  night,  while  they  exhibited 
her  technical  expertness  at  its  best,  must  have  ap- 
pealed also  to  the  musical  understanding  of  her  loud 
applauders, 

And  so  the  great  concert  season  has  come  and 
gone.  The  pleasant,  roomy  boxes  will  know  their 
gayly  caparisoned  occupants  no  more.  The  huge 
sounding-board  will  be  laid  away ;  and  economists 
are  wondering  what  becomes  of  all  the  Turkey  red 
and  the  lumber.  And  we  are  all  sati»fied,  yet  dis 
satisfied.  And  perhaps  we  shall  remember  all  the 
good  things  a  little  longer  for  the  thorn  of  discontent 
which  came  with  them. 

Madame  Janauschek  is  one  of  those  luckless  act- 
resses who  have  a  positive  genius  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing. 

The  play  of ' '  Zillah,  the  Hebrew  Mother,"  whether 
under  its  old  name,  or  its  new,  is  not  only  uninterest- 
ing, but  signally  repulsive.  There  is  a  sort  of  feline 
fierceness  about  Zillah,  like  a  tigress  wandering 
through  the  jungle,  looking  for  her  lost  young.  When 
she  finds  her  young,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  child 
clings  to  her  adopted  mother,  and  shrinks  from  the 
eerie  woman  of  filters,  drugs,  and  incantations. 

The  play  is  not  only  dull  and  old  fashioned,  but  it 


has  a  peculiar  transposed  flavor,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  over  the  idea  that  one  is  sitting  through  a  sort  of 
Hebraized  Charlie  Ross. 

There  is  in  all  the  red  Reign  of  Terror  no  story 
so  sad  as  that  of  the  imperious  Austrian  beauty — 
the  most  famous  victim  of  the  guillotine.  Her  proud 
domineering  Roman  face  is  as  well  known  as  her 
place  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  record  of  her 
splendid  pleasures  is  as  bright  as  it  is  brief. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  in  all  the 
range  of  the  drama  Madame  Janauschek  could  not 
have  selected  a  character  which  she  was,  at  a  glance, 
less  fitted  to  fill  than  Marie  Antoinette. 

She  is  Medea,  Deborah,  Zillah,  if  you  like — all  that 
is  fierce  and  heavy,  stormy,  and  dark  in  dramatic 
womankind.  But  she  is  not  for  one  moment  the 
light,  pleasure-loving  queen  who  wrecked  the  throne, 
It  is  true  the  drama  itself  does  not  deal  with  the 
lighter  phase  of  the  character,  but  rushes  at  once  on 
the  march  of  events,  and  deals  with  the  queen  only 
when  she  has  been  chastened  by  sorrow. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  drama  itself  is  lugubriously 
funny. 

If  one  be  not  tuned  to  the  proper  mood,  it  seems 
like  a  burlesque  on  the  French  love  of  dates.  "This 
is  all  the  result  of  the  sixth  of  September, "  says  Marie 
mysteriously  to  Louis  at  one  point,  and  he  makes 
some  dark  response  about  the  ninth  of  July.  The 
deputy  of  the  National  Convention  hurls  the  seventh 
of  August  at  them  as  if  it  were  an  anathema,  and 
the  Princesse  Royale  shrieks  out  something  about  the 
seventeenth  of  February.  When  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth opens  the  window  to  let  in  the  dawn,  the  queen 
screams  with  blood-curdling  force  : 

"  My  God  1  it  is  the  twenty-first  of  January." 

When  her  own  doom  is  announced  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, her  maid  falls  upon  her  knees  and  sobs  to 
the  deputy : 

"  Oh,  why— why  did  you  not  wait  till  the  sixteenth 
of  October?" 

This  is  all  very  accurate,  very  mathematical,  very 
historical,  but  it  is  neither  exhilarating  nor  interest- 
ing. 

Indeed,  after  sitting  through  the  play  of  ''Marie 
Antoinette,"  as  given  at  the  California,  one  feels  as  if 
one  had  been  reading  an  old  and  grotesquely  illus- 
trated French  almanac.  Betsy  B. 


The  following  card  from  Miss  Thursby  is  self-ex- 
planatory, and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

To  the  Public  :  Before  leaving  this  city  I  desire  to 
correct  a  very  erroneous  impression  which,  I  learn, 
is  entertained  by  some,  that  I  declined  to  sing  more 
than  once  at  each  of  the  Thomas  concerts,  and  that 
I  should  refuse  to  respond  to  an  encore  in  case  that 
it  was  desired.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  my  full  ex- 
pectation and  desire  when  I  made  the  engagement 
that  I  should  have  two  numbers  at  each  of  the  per- 
formances, and  1  should  have  been  perfectly  willing, 
and  glad  to  have  sung  more,  if  I  could,  by  my  humble 
exertions,  have  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audiences 
at  these  splendid  concerts. 

I  congratulate  the  public  that  they  have  had  such 
a  rich  musical  treat,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  management ;  but  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  been  so  restricted  in  my  own  portion 
of  the  entertainment.  I  have  looked  forward  for  a 
long  time  with  much  pleasure  for  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  this  city,  the  scene  of  my  earliest  triumphs, 
remembering  with  deep  gratitude  the  cheering  en- 
couragement I  received  on  my  first  visit ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  my  present  one  has  been,  so  far  as  my 
professional  business  is  concerned,  one  of  disappoint- 
ment, because  I  feel  that  in  my  limited  performances 
I  have  not  reached  the  hearts  of  the  public  as  I  would 
wish. 

But  I  shall,  in  my  own  heart,  cherish  with  grateful 
remembrance  the  many  kindly  attentions  in  private, 
and  the  warm  welcome  in  public  I  have  received  at 
your  hands  ;  and  I  shall  again  look  forward,  with  re- 
newed hope,  to  another  appearance  before  you,  as 
soon  as  my  engagements  abroad  are  finished,  when  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  my  own  selections  without 
restrictions  as  to  number,  and  shall  give  you  a  better 
opportunity  to  judge  of  my  merits  or  defects. 

Emma  C.  Thursby. 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  June  13,  1883. 

The  "Silver  King"  will  be  produced  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  June  25th,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  now  being  madr  for  its  presentation.  New 
scenery,  consisting  of  seventeen  sets,  is  being  paint- 
ed by  William  Voegtlin.  The  play  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Princess  Theatre,  London,  with  unqual- 
ified success,  in  November  last,  and  two  months  later 
was  brought  out  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York. 
That  in  so  short  time  it  should  have  been  studied, 
rehearsed,  mounted,  and  produced  by  Mr.  Wallack's 
company  speaks  well  for  American  managerial  pluck 
and  enterprise.  The  play  is  the  work  of  Henry  A. 
Jones  and  Henry  Herman.  Their  combination  was 
a  union  of  literary  and  constructive  talent.  The 
authors  have  found  a  theme  in  the  following  lines  of 
Tennyson  : 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings, 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 
The  play  is  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  H.  French,  who 
is  represented  here  by  Mr.  Marcus  R.  Mayer,  and 
will  be  presented  by  the  Wallack's  Theatre  Company, 
including  the  favorites,  Miss  Rose  Coghlan  and  Mr. 
Osmond  Tearle. 

Next  Monday  night  Edwin  Thorne  opens  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  in  "  The  Black  Flag,"  a  drama  in 
five  acts,  by  Henry  Pettitt.  The  play  has  proved  an 
unusual  success  at  the  New  York  Union  Square 
Theatre,  and  is  magnificently  mounted.  The  same 
scenery  with  which  the  piece  was  played  in  New  York 
has  been  especially  imported  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  painted  by  Voegtlin,  and  shows  him  at  his  best. 
The  play  itself  is  a  simple  domestic  drama,  with 
scenes  ol  powerful  and  thrilling  interest.  The  plot 
hinges  on  the  escape  of  a  convict  from  Portland 
Prison,  in  England. 


VALE! 

The  Flight  of  the  Fiddlers  and  Sone-Birds. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  after  the  last  Thomas 
concert,  the  vocalists  and  members  of  the  orchestra 
took  the  ferry  to  cross  the  bay.  On  the  other  side  a 
special  train  was  waiting  to  bear  them  to  Salt  Lake, 
where  next  they  play. 

A  large  number  of  local  singers,  musicians,  and 
dilettanti  had  assembled,  to  cross  the  bay  and  seethe 
last  of  the  famous  troupe.  They  collected  in  large 
groups  around  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
in  lesser  groups  around  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
The  humblest  fiddler  failed  not  of  his  satellites. 
Even  the  man  who  wrestles  with  the  dog-house,  and 
those  who  blow  their  brains  out  through  the  trom- 
bone and  oboe,  were  surrounded.  The  trombonist, 
by  the  way,  is  a  big  blower— he  used  to  play  solos  to 
the.hapless  Berliners. 

The  centre  of  attraction  was,  of  course,  Miss  Thurs- 
by. She  was  the  focal  point  of  every  eye.  The  boat 
was  laden  with  the  alleged  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Oakland,  returning  from  the  concert,  and  the  alleged 
b.  aud  f.  of  O.  stared  at  her  in  what  would  have  been 
considered,  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  as  an  extremely 
rude  and  plebeian  fashion.  Occasionally  an  Oakland 
dame  would  bustle  out  of  the  cabin,  giggling  hysteri- 
cally, and  remark  in  the  Oakland  yell : 

"  Oh,  where  is  the  sweet,  sweet  thing  ?    I  shall  die 
if  I  don't  see  her  1  " 
"S-s-s-s-h-h-h-h  I" 

Thus  the  other  Oakland  dames  and  maidens,  and 
the  talking  one  would  immediately  close  her  mouth, 
only  to  open  it  again  in  wide-eyed  wonder  as  she 
stared  at  the  diva. 

The  Oakland  males  were  somewhat  more  offensive. 
One  of  them— a  sort  of  dudelet— remarked  to  an- 
other of  his  ilk  : 

"Where's  the  chief  squaller— hey ?    Lessee  how 

she  looks  off  the  stage.     What's  that  you  say— heard 

me,  did  she  ?   Well,  /don't  care.    Haw,  haw,  haw  1 "  I 

And  another  one  remarked,  in  a  very  audible  tone  : 

"So  that's  her,  is  it?    Gettin*  a  little  old,  ain't 

she?    Powdered  too  much,  too." 

So  passed  the  few  minutes  while  the  boat  was 
crossing  the  bay.  As  she  neared  the  slip  a  distin- 
guished publicist  and  legislator  of  this  city,  who  had 
been  hovering  around  the  edge  of  the  Thursby 
group,  and  vainly  striving  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
the  charmed  circle,  at  last  succeeded.  He  ap- 
proached the  lady. 

"  Oh.MithThurthby,"  he  began,  "excuthe  me,  but 
have  you  theen  Mith  Belle  Cole?" 

Miss  Thursby  turned  mutely  to  the  gentleman  with 
whom  she  was  conversing.     He  made  haste  to  rectify 
the  lcgislator's/aa*  pas  by  presenting  him  to  the  j 
lady.     The  learned  and  ill-bred  gentleman  repeated 
his  question. 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Thursby, 
curdy.     "  I  think  Miss  Cole  was  left." 

Whether  she  was  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
distinguished  legislator  was. 

The  form  of  that  celebrated  and  pig-headed  Dutch- 
man, Theodore  Thomas,  was  not  even  seen  on  the 
upper  decks.  The  great  stick-waver  remained  in  the 
genial  obscurity  of  the  drinking  bar  below.  He 
there  remarked  to  the  admiring  circle  which  sur- 
rounded  bim  : 

"  Veil,  I  dink  I  got  avay  mit  dem  Galiformans  al- 
ready, all  de  same,  don't  it?    I  do  joost  vat  I  vant— 

nichtwarf" 

A  Swindle, 
Editors  Argonaut  :  It  seems  too  bad  that  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  any  entertainment  of  special 
interest  in  this  city  should  be  marred  by  swindles  of 
some  kind.  At  the  Thomas  festival,  as  I  entered  the 
vestibule  with  a  young  lady,  an  usher  called  to  a  boy 
to  take  my  coat.  I  objected.  The  boy  replied  that 
such  were  his  instructions,  and  no  overcoats  or  canes 
would  be  admitted  to  the  floor.  Thinking  it  an  ex- 
traordinary but  excellent  idea,  I  yielded.  I  found 
there  was  no  such  rule  in  force,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  pay  half  a  dollar  (half  the  admission  price)  to  re- 
deem my  coat  and  hat.  I  come  often  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  am  not  altogether  familiar  with  all  the  cus- 
toms of  public  places,  and  I  know  many  others  who 
came  from  long  distances  and  on  whom  this  charge 
was  a  burden  to  be  felt,  although  not  as  deeply  as 
the  mortification  of  the  swindle.  PaiSANO. 

June  14,  1883. 


CCLXXX1V.- 


The  Wyndhams  have  been  playing  during  the  week 
to  gradually  increasing  business.  It  began  to  pick 
up  with  "The  Great  Divorce  Case,"  and  on  Thursday 
evening  "Pink  Dominoes"  had  the  largest  house 
since  the  opening  night.  It  was  received  with  much 
merriment,  and  played  with  a  great  deal  of  snap.  It  is 
a  great  pity  this  company  did  not  open  in  either  of  the 
two  plays  they  produced  last.  Had  they  done  so, 
the  engagement  would  have  resulted  differently. 


EiJ  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
June  17. 
Clam  Chowder. 
Brains,  with  Cream  Sauce,  served  in  paper  cases. 
Summer  Squash.     Green  Com. 
Cold  Boiled  Tongue. 
Potato  Salad. 
Roast  Chickens. 
Cherry  Pie.     Frosted  Apricots. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums. 
Frosted  Apricots.— Take  the  finest  fruit;  leave  on  the 
stems.     Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  drain 
them,  and  beat  the  part  that  drips  oil  again.     Lay  the  fruit 
in  the  beaten  eggs  with  the  stems  upward.     Select  them 'out 
one  by  one,  and  dip  them  into  a  cup  of  finely  powdered  su- 
gar.    Cover  a  pan  with  a  sheet  of  tine  paper,  place  the  fruit 
inside  of  it,  and  set  it  -in  an  oven  that  is  coo  ing.     When  the 
icing  on  the  fruit  becomes  firm,  pile  them  on  a  dish  and  set 
them  in  a  cool  place. 

Arabian  Coffee  Mills.  BTo.  12  Fourth  St.,  near 
Market  St. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  "Arabian  Roast 
it  is  a  blending  of  selected  Old  Government  Java  and 
genuine  Mocha  coffees.  It  is  carefully  roasted  and 
glazed  with  pure  white  sugar,  thus  retaining  its  essen- 
tial oil,  great  strength,  delicious  flavor,  and  rich  aro- 
ma which  are  so  absolutely  necessary  in  a  perfect 
coffee.  We  make  a  speciality  of  this  coffee,  and  know 
it  to  be  the  best  in  California.  Any  one  who  desires 
a  fine  coffee  should  not  fail  to  give  it  a  trial.  We 
sell  it  three  pounds  for  one  dollar.  HILLS  Bkos. 
Mills,  No.  12  Fourth  Street, and  stalls  24  and  25 
Bay  City  Market. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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—  The  daily  crowds  that  congregate 
about  the  show-windows  of  the  Diamond  Palace  of 
Colonel  Andrews,  on  Montgomery  Street,  are  drawn 
thither  by  curiosity  to  see  the  display  of  magnificent 
presents  which  are  there  exhibited  as  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  participate  in  the  grand  bal 
masque1  to  be  given  by  him,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion, on  the  evening  and  night  of  July  27. 

This  extensive  pavilion  is,  for  this  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  a  palace  of  beauty,  by  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  elaborate,  and  tasteful  of  decorations. 
No  expense  is  to  be  spared  in  making  the  building 
attractive.  It  will  of  itself  be  a  spectacle  worth  the 
price,  and  more  than  the  price,  of  admission. 

The  instrumental  music  will  surpass  any  similar 
occasion,  and  to  the  lovers  of  the  divine  art  will 
prove  a  most  exceptional  and  pleasurable  entertain- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  in  richness  of  dress  and 
elaborateness  of  costume,  and  in  efforts  to  carry  out 
character  parts,  the  whole  affair  will  prove  to  be  a 
spectacle  of  unusual  attractiveness  and  beauty,  and 
that  the  whole  entertainment  will  be  a  thing  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  presents  now  displayed  are  rich  and  conly 
jewels,  works  of  beauty  ind  intrinsic  value.  They 
will  justify  the  effort  that  is  now  being  put  lorth 
by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  "are  to  enter  the 
tournament  for  them. 

The  arrangement  for  spectators  will  be  as  provided 
for  the  Thomas  concerts.  Thousands  oi  well-dressed 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  witnessing  from  their  seats  the 
dancing  and  masquerading  panorama,  and  listening 
to  the  music  of  our  best  military  bands,  will  in  itself 
be  a  grand  spectacle.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman, 
with  their  respective  staffs— she  with  her  lady  friends, 
and  the  Governor  with  his  military  family— will  be 
present ;  while  the  best  gentlemen  and  most  promi- 
nent citizens  have  allowed  Colonel  Andrews  to  desig- 
nate them  as  umpires  in  the  tournament  of  beauty, 
acting,  and  costume.  They  will  award  the  prizes  ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  consented  to  occupy  this 
position  is  a  guarantee  of  the  respectability  of  the 
affair,  and  an  assurance  of  fairness  in  its  entire  manr- 
agement  and  conduct. 


VIGO   BAY 

TREASURE  COMPANY. 

Capital,  soo.ooo  Shares,  at   81.00  pep  Share, 

$800,000. 


An  Open    Letter. 

Alameda,  June  14,  1883 
Editors  Argonaut:  We  desire  to  discontinue 
for  a  time  our  advenistment  in  your  journal.  When 
we  inserted  notices  of  our  Swimming  Baths, 
had  no  anticipation  of  their  ultimate  effect.  Last 
Sunday,  however,  the  crowds  poured  in  upon  us  all 
day,  from  daylight  to  midnight,  in  a  ceaseless  stream. 
Each  train  brought  fresh  hundreds;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  preparations  we  had  made 
for  their  accommodation,  our  establishment  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  cope  with  such  an  army.  We  must 
therefore  request  you  to  preserve  a  strict  silence  until 
our  notoriety  in  a  measure  subsides. 

Very  respectfully.  Edson  &  Haley, 

Proprietors  Alameda  Terrace  Baths. 


Hold  Quartz  Jewelry. 

Persons  intending  to  purchase  California  Quartz 
Jewelry  should  examine  the  stock  at  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment  ot  Hugh  Mauldin,  208  Sutter  St. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  imp/rts  new  beauty  and 
freshness  to  the  face.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


— Foreign  Stamps  bought  and  sold,  215  Dupont  st. 
—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  acquire  the  concession 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government,  November,  1882  (and 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Mad- 
rid), and  to  recover  the  treasure  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo, 
Spain,  in  October,  1702.  The  undisputed  historical  lacts 
prove  that  the  treasu-e  galleons  wer-;  sunk  in  the  Bay,  and 
that  they  were  loaded  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  other  valuables,  estimated  at  over 

Twenty-five  Millions  of  Dollars 

in  value.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  brass  cannon  in  the 
galleons  and  war  vessels,  which  alone  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  All  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  recover  the  treasure  are  well  known,  and  were  failures. 
It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  IT  IS  THERE  YET. 

Col  John  E.  Gowen  (who  raised  the  submerged  Russian 
fleet  at  SebastopoU  will  be  Chief  Engineer.  He  has  made 
personal  examination,  has  located  many  of  the  galleons, 
and  is  positive  that,  by  the  means  he  proposes  to  adopt,  he 
will  recover  the  whole  of  the  treasure  in  less  than  a  year. 

15  0,0  (JO  SHARES 
of  the  Working  Capital  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  One 
Dollarper  shire,  full  paid  and  UNASSESSABLE.  All 
subscribers  for  one  hundrtd  shares  or  more  will  receive, 
in  addition  to  their  stock,  bonds  of  Jioo  each,  entitling 
them  to  a  return  of  the  full  amount  subscribed  from  the 
first  net  receipts  of  the  Company.  The  stockholders,  at  the 
above  estimate,  will  realize  over  Twenty  Dollars  per  share, 
after  deducting  the  25  per  cent,  royalty  for  Spain. 

Application  for  shares  can  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
DAYID  MILDER, 
328  Montgomery  Street,  Room  81, 

Safe  Deposit  Bnllding. 

For  list  of  Directors,  see  Argonaut  of  June  9th. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  aud  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELOG  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


f  awn  Mower! 


— -  Library  of  the  Ligue  Nationals  Fran- 
caise,  120  Sutter  S  reet,  first  story,  open  every  day 
except  Sundays,  from  noon  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  aud 
fnom  half  past  7  to  10  o'clock  P.  M.  Terms  of  ad- 
mission, one  dollar  entrance  fee,  and  fifty  cents  Der 
month.  '  V 

—  Shket  Music,  5  cents  each.  .  Send  6  cent-. 
for  sample  and  catalogue.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street 


—  Make  yourself    healthy    and   strong. 
Make  life  happy  by  using  Erown's  Iron  Bitters. 

—Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.    Ask  for  it. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  wails,  bunion;-. 


Ex- 
T0 


MERITORIOUS    POINTS: 

POWERFUL  TRACTIOX.  STEEL  OPEN  ROLLER. 
tremcly  light,  rigid,  and  durable.  HANDLE  ADAPTED 
INSTANTANEOUS  REMOVAL  for  stowing  the  Mower  in  small 
space.  Lifting  Cutters  lor  Protection.  Tuts  over  Large  Holes 
and  to  one  inch  of  each  Extreme  Outside.  Hooktn*  Knives 
easily  sharpened.  ALWAYS  READY  TO  GStlND.  LOWER 
KNIFE  QUICKLY  ADJUSTED,  all  hardened.  PROTECTED 
JOURNALS  and  OIL  BtOLES.  Every  MOWER  WARRANTED 
to  be  as  REPRESENTED. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  etc. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  AND    SACRAMENTO. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

I2S  Cleary  street,  Sau  Fianciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to 5. 

—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchu-paiba.  "$i. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


MARBLE  WOKUS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

in  Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 
W.  II.  MCCORMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 

.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

An»l    Dealers    in    Gents'    Furnishing    Corn!.-, 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


J 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITVRE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years    given 

H.  WINDEL  St  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  1IAEKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Uodel  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CA1. 

RET.  H.  E.  JEWETT PREVCIPAL. 


Next  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


ABOLPME    LOW   &   CO. 
f  onmsisslcH  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  of  tlic  most 
Cofniforta  bie 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail—  Ladies*.  $2.25;  Hisses',  Si. 75 
SEND  WAIST  MEASURE.  **"««»»    *«.*>. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles  Hose 
Supporters,  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists 
Sanitary  Towels,  eta     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  H.  H.  OGER  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  32G  Salter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRTXLON, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  chuse 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Public  attention  is  called  to  the  Tontine  Investment 

Policies  of  this  Company,  which  afford  the  protection  of 
insurance  combined  with  a 

First-class  Investment. 

Also,  to  the  fact  that  this  Company,  during  twenty-two 
years'  business  in  California,  has  never  disputed  a 
death  claim. 

The  assets   of  this   Company  are   over   $50,000,000 ; 
surplus,  910,000,000;  annual  revenue,  $13,000,000. 
ALEX.  G.  H4VTES, 

Manager  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Sansome  Street    San  Francisco. 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elci tio- 
Volraic  Belts  and  oilier  Electric  appliances  TO 
HEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility.  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rltcnma- 
Usni,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  frte.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITV  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

(Telepb.ne  No.  S143.) 

746    MARKET   STRE1""- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

A  French  writer  declares  that  the  gravest  and  most 
courageous  men  are  those  who  eat  sausage. 

At  London  public  dinners  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  or- 
der  ttnle  to  any  toast  except  that  of  the  Queen. 

Bartholdi's  statue,  in  lard,  ten  feet  W|^  °°= 
of  the  supper  exhibits  at  a  French  cooks  ball  in  isew 
York. 

Pies  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
canre  originally  from  Picardy  Some  of  the  ongmal 
^S  are  full  on  sale  at  railroad  restaurants. 

In  Austria  soda,  saleratus.  and  baking  powders  are 
never  uted  in  cooking,  and  physicians  say  this  ac- 
counts for  the  good  health  of  the  Austnans. 

It  is  related  of  the  famous  Spanish  banker,  Don 
lose  de  Salamanca,  who  died  recently,  that  in  i838 
he  gave  a  single  dinner  that  cost  ninety  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Union  Universale  pour  le  Progres  de  VArt 
Culinaire  ol  Paris  ha,  invented  nineteen  new  dishes  for 
the  year  just  past,  and  the  "inventors,  all  noted 
cooks,  have  received  prizesin  the  form  of  geld  medals. 
It  was  Carsme  who  brought  to  the  P^ctio^ of 
pastry  the  V  recision  of  architecture  His  light  and 
deli2te  lorms.  modelings,  etc.,  charmed  the  eye  and 
the  general  palatableness  increased  the  number  of 
cake-eaters. 

The  London  World,  searching  for  a  pretty  word 
for  those  who  love  good  living,  rejects  "  gourmand 
for  its  near  alliance  to  glutton,  and  ■■gourmet      be- 
cause it  means  simply  a  connoisseur  of  wine,  and  set- 
tles upon  "  cheerist"  as  answering  the  demand. 

If  Boucicault  ever  said,  remarking  on  the  bad  taste 
of  a  person,  that  "he'd  be  guilty  of  cracking  a  joke 
while  soup  was  being  served."  his  experience  was  de 
lightfully  apt,  says  Progress.  At  dinner,  soup  but 
breaks  the  ice  of  conversauon,  as  it  begins  the  feast. 
The  oysters  are  merely  an  introduction.  It  is  not 
until  they  show  the  menu  that  a  joke  is  excusable, 
and  it  rightly  only  belongs  with  the  wine. 

A  refreshing  kind  of  table  decoration  for  an  after- 
noon reception  consists  of  a  carpet  of  moss  the  whole 
length  of  the  table,  dotted  with  real  primroses.  A 
bank  of  moss  in  the  centre  is  crowned  by  a  gold 
eoenme  filled  with  oranges,  bunches  of  primroses 
bein°  stuck  between  the  lruit,  and  giving  an  artistic 
contrast  toils  richer  coloring.  Trails  of  ivy  fringe 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  make  a  graceful  setting  lor 
the  china,  which  should  harmonize  with  the  bright 
gold  and  green. 

Put  in  a  small  saucepan,  observes  the  Hour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  madeira  with  a  small  shalot  chopped 
fine  Let  them  blend  completely  ;  then  add  a  small 
piece  of  good  butter  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Stir  them  into  consistency ;  withdraw  it  from  the  nre, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  beef  juice ;  also,  one 
after  the  other,  twice  the  amount  of  butter  belore 
stirred  in  ;  also  some  -  fines  herbes."  Pour  it  upon 
a  hot  dish  upon  which  is  placed  a  good  filet  caretully 
broiled.     If  served  at  once,  it  is  a  marvelous  dish. 

■'  If  the  novice,"  says  Edmund  Yates,  "would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  flavor  of  garlic  let  him  be- 
ein  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  with  a  small  clove  inserted 
into  the  knuckle  before  spitted,  and  have  the  joint 
served  up  with  white  haricot  beans.  The  latter  so 
seldom  appear  on  English  tables  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  novice  that  they  must  be  soaked  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  cooking,  and  even 
then  they  wiU  be  unnegotiable  if  the  water  be  hard. 
It  is,  therefore,  belter  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  put 
carbonate  of  soda  into  the  water." 

Labouchere  gives  a  good  description  of  Indian 
'  meal  "It  is  simply  oatmeal  with  ihe  taste  of  the 
smell  of  mice  (I  really  don't  know  how  else  to  ex- 
press myself)  substituted  for  the  pleasant  favor  ot 
oatmeal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  what  appears  to  be 
sand  added.  No  amount  of  boiling  will  soften  tie 
sand  to  any  appreciable  degree.  When  you  have  got 
it  down,  it  feels  more  like  sand  than  ever,  but  if  you 
survive,  it  nourishes  you -at  least,  doctors  say  so. 
There  is  another  objection  to  Indian  meal.  Those 
who  eat  it  habitually,  go  mad.  This  result  is  well 
known  in  northern  Italy.  In  Venice  one-third  of 
the  persons  in  the  lunatic  asylum  are  tiiere  owing  to 
having  been  nourished  with  this  food." 

'  A  century  ago  one  of  the  notable  ladies  in  Phila- 
delphia society  was  Mrs.  Mary  Ruston,  and  if  proof 
were  wanting  that  the  people  of  those  days  appreci- 
ated the  ioys  of  the  table  it  could  be  found  in  her  re- 
ceipt-book, now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Penny- 
packer,  one  of  her  descendants.  Mrs.  Ruston  was 
in  the  habit  of  recording  in  this  book  particulars  of 
the  elaborate  dinners  at  which  she  was  present  Thus 
it  appears  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Franklin  regaled 
his  guests  on  clam  soup,  breast  of  veal  ragouted.  lore- 
quarter  of  roast  lamb,  four  small  chickens,  pigs'  feet, 
a  pair  of  roast  ducks,  and  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  with 
numerous  vegetables  served  from  the  sideboard,  and 
filled  up  the  crevices  with  a  dessert  of  green  currant 
tarts,  jellies,  truffles,  blanc  mange,  cranberry  tarts, 
English  and  Swiss  cheeses  and  cheese-cakes. 

An  English  epicure  writes  :  "  Where  you  can  get 
Macon  always  drink  it.  It  is  pure,  it  15  so  plentilul 
and  cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  adulterating.  But  it 
adulterates.  The  imbiber  of  a  Cos  d'Estournel  at  a 
celebrated  Parisian  restaurant  wiU  probably  drink 
more  of  the  Macon  than  of  the  Cos.  Another  little 
hint :  When  you  withdraw  from  the  devil-sent  cook 
without  reluctance,  and  from  the  noisy  and  extensive 
scene  of  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation 
without  pleasure,  of  the  caft  chaittants  and  the  like, 
let  a  bottle  of  Chablis  and  a  siphon,  or,  better  still,  a 
flask  of  St.  Galmier  water,  greet  your  eyes  on  the  ta- 
ble of  night  when  you  retire  to  rest.  Paris  is  a  very 
fatiguing  place.  The  b.-and-s.  there  is  poisonous. 
A  good  Chablis,  judiciously  exhibited  when  you  go  to 
bed,  will  not  wake  the  bitter  memory  of  what  you 
were — perhaps  are — and  prevent  what  you  must  be, 
unless  you  follow  this  friendly  advice,  the  next  morn- 
ing." 


LOVE    AND    THE    SIREN. 

She  sang  with  passion ;  and  with  grace 

Her  fingers  swept  the  quiv'nng  strings 
To  harmony.     Inspired,  her  face 

Revealed  her  soul's  celestial's  wings. 
Beneath  her  burning  glance  my  love 

Glowed  with  electric  flame.     A  spell, 
Resistless,  sweet  enchantment  wove, 

And  at  her  feet  a  slave  I  fell 
That  night,  Sleep,  jealous  of  Her  art, 

My  soul  led  wand'ring  helplessly. 
Melhought  I  saw  my  venturing  heart 

A  storm-tossed  boat  upon  the  sea ; 
And  at  the  helm  to  guide  the  craft 

From  threatening  wave  and  frowning  shore 
Rash  Cupid  stood  and  boldly  laughed, 

As  though  no  danger  lay  before. 

The  frail  boat  madly  sped  along  ; 

The  urchin  helmsman  gay  and  brave  ; 
When  o'er  the  sea  there  came  a  song, 

Like  echo  wild  from  ocean  cave. 
Enchanted.  Love's  discerning  eye, 

Out  on  the  lee  a  Siren  spied. 
' '  1  hither, "  said  he,  ' '  this  bark  shall  fly, 

For  Love  stays  not  for  storm  or  tide. 

Her  hair  was  like  a  raven's  wing, 

Dark  as  a  shadow  from  the  deep ; 
Her  rose-hued  lips  might  lure  a  king  ; 

Her  smile  the  guileless  laugh  of  sleep  ; 
Her  eyes  beamed  with  imprisoned  light, 

The  soul's  divine  Promethean  fire, 
As  o'er  the  wave  the  list'ning  night 

Thrilled  with  the  echoes  of  her  lyre. 

I  called  to  Love  with  loud  alarm, 
"  Beware  the  rocks  that  hidden  he  1 
Thou'lt  drive  my  hapless  heart  to  harm  ! 

To  seek  yon  Siren  is  to  die  ! " 
As  pilot  for  the  beacon  steers, 

Or  corsair  for  the  princely  prize, 
So  Love,  ne'er  heeding  reason's  fears, 

Swift  to  my  heart's  destruction  flies. 

Lured  by  her  song,  dazed  by  her  smile. 

His  ears  were  deaf,  his  eyes  were  blind, 
Until  upon  that,  fatal  isle 

His  bark  was  driven  by  the  wind. 
Tossed  like  a  bubble  of  the  wave, 

A  wreck  upon  the  reef  it  fell, 
Love's  courage  powerless  to  save  ; 

That  song  divine  its  mournful  knell 

The  Siren  vanished  in  the  gloom  ; 

Love  spread  his  wings  and  homeward  flew 
My  lost  heart's  haven  was  its  tomb, 

And  Furies  fierce  my  soul  pursue. 
I  wakened — but  this  helpless  heart 

Love  yet  holds  captive  at  his  will. 
And,  led  by  my  enchantress'  art, 

He  guides  it  to  my  songstress  still. 

Alfred  Wheeler. 
San  Francisco,  June,  1883. 


BEWARE   OF 

ADULTERATIONS ! 


STRONG 
FACTS! 


A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  particular  troubles  BROWN'S 
Iron  Bitters  is  good  for. 

It  will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral- 
ysis, Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con- 
sumption, Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
simply  because  it  purifies  and  en- 
riches the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  system,  drives  out  all  disease. 

A  Lady  Cured  of  Rheumatism. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7,  1880. 

My  health  was  much  shattered  by 
Rheumatism  when  I  commenced 
taking  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and  I 
scarcely  had  strength  enough  to  at- 
tend to  my  daily  household  duties. 
I  amnow  using  the  thirdbottle  and  I 
am  regaining  strength  daily,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  it.    airs.  Mary  E.  Brash  ear, 
173  Prestmanst. 

Kidney  Disease  Cured. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  1881. 
Suffering  from  kidney  disease, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief,  I 
tried  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  wnach 
cured  me  completely.  A  child  of 
mine,  recovering  from  scarlet  fever, 
had  no  appetite  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  eat  at  all.  Igavehimlron 
Bitters  with  the  happiest  results. 
J.  Kvlb  Montagus. 

Heart  Disease. 

Vine  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Dec  2,  1881. 
After  trying  different  physicians 
and  many  remedies  for  palpitation 
of  the  heart  without  receiving  any 
benefit,  I  was  advised  to  try  Brown  s 
Iron  Bitters.  I  have  used  two  bot- 
tles and  never  found  anything  that 
gave  me  so  much  relief. 

Mrs.  Jenktb  Hess. 

For  the  peculiar  troubles  to  which 
kdies  are  subject,  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  is  invaluable.    Try  it. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine. 


The  GEYSERS 

A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  log  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Ge3"sers.  §8.50. 

WM.  FOE5\TII,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

1AEJE  COCSII,  CAJUFOK-MA. 

OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 

This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
then-  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild,  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  K.  M'ortll,  oi  San  trancisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisiaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians.  _ 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyville.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co. 's .Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  §10  to  S14,  including  use  of 
baths  _ 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  T.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Uoverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  filar- 
ket  Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  M.  via  Oakland,  ISapa, 
and  Calistoga;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare—  Single  ticket,  $6.52;  round  trip,  511.50. 
rare-       a  |>r.  €.  31.  EAlES,  rropiietOT. 


.ETNA 
HOT   MIi\ERAL   SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  unci  Jtcatlu*.  $10  per  weefe.  «ATTV| 

The  iEtna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena   DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted,),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  bpnngs  3*5:30 
p.  u.    Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to      „___  _ 
W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

AND  COCOA 


IS  THE  PUREST  AND  BEST! 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  aad  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Aries  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
aad  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


CO., 


WILLIAMS,   DDIOSD   & 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Enflding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

**■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  Ihe  China 
^SSrs^finrance  Co.  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
CcTof  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ,  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  So n  s  Salt 


THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHORT. 

Look  out  for  Adulterations. 
USE  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO'S 


CELEBRATED 


EAGLE  CHOCOLATE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SOLE   AGEXTS. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

I  NATURAL  APERIENT 


J.   R.    COWEN. 


J,   W,    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FIKERAE  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  Ssn  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAHB-K1X6    CntBCH. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(EstaHlislictl  1854.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39-Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35.  


—  DEMAND  IT,  AST)  TAKE  NO  OTHER  IKON  PREP-  £•«»  »      inVTC  |U",    indot 

ration  except  Browns  Iron  Bitters.     It  is  the  best  SOLE    AGEXTS.  "5  ana  w 

FAIRBANKS'  SCALES  wl 


STORAGE 

FOR  FFRNITFRE,  PICTtRES,  etc. 

G.    W.    CLARK   &.    CO., 

645  and  647  Market  Street. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

JMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  roS  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 

Baefc  Xnmoers  of  tne  "Argonant,"  a»  follows  1 

Jannarv  25,  '879,  VoL  IV,  No.  4,  for  which  twenty-fire 
^cenrfwul  be  paid  for  any  number  of  March3r,  1883, 
VoL  XI  I,  No.  13, 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods,  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
IndBrais  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 
401  Market  Street,       ■      ■      ■      ■      San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C/t     Jbi     Art     X£a 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,   April  30,  ISS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M. 
*4-OQ  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.   M. 

S.OOA.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


i.OOJ 


%.00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 
J3.CO  A.  M. 

9.30  a.  :.i. 

7.3Q  A.  M. 

*5.oo  p.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

*5.00  P.  ^i. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

S.30  P-   "I- 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*S.OO  A.  M. 

8.0O  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.    M. 

■4.30  P-    M- 

*4.O0  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

JlO.OOA.M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8  OO  A-  H. 

9. 30  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

*4-30  p.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . . 
\  and  East f  Emigrant. . . 

{Gait  and  \  via  Livermore. . 
Stockton  )  via  Martinez. . . . 

-.lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing 


.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno. 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Hay-wards 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

t  East J  Emigrant 

J  Red  Bluff  )_via  MarysvUle 
\  and  Tehama  )  via  Woodland. 
. .  Redding 

(Sacramento  )™  Livermore. 

t-d  coifax, IsSSS:::: 

..Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers. 
..San  Jose. 

.vaiiejo..!.""!!"""!;";; 

..Virginia  City , 

..Woodland , 


a.  40  p.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II. IO  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  10  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P-  M. 

*IZ-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.M. 

X 1 1.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

"8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.    M 

5.40  P.   M. 

3.4O  P.  IS. 

9.40  A.  M. 

*8.40A.  M. 

II.  IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

*6-00  A.  M. 

^3.40  P.   M. 

t3-40  P.   M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.   M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

*"l2-40  P.   M. 

tll.IO  A.  M. 

It-IO  A.  M. 

"*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  St. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1883,  and  until 
pi/ ether  notice, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot   (Townsend  Street,    between  Thiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  ja.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from"Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  pacific  Express  from 
"EI  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


T9.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  H. 
*3-30  P.  m. 

4.25  P.  M. 

*5-i5  P-  M- 

6.30  P.  M. 

tll.45  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  an 
MenloPark 


6.40  A.  M. 
"8. 10  A.  M. 

9.O3  A.  V. 
*10.02    A.  M. 

*3-36  P-  M. 
t4-59  p-  m- 
6  00    p.  M. 

I7-5- 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  H. 
4-25  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  P-  M. 


J  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  .. -Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

A j 


I  I  tS.»s 


i'    :.:. 


.A.M.   f 

>  P.   M.    \ 


J  Gtlroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  } 
■ . Salinas,  and  Monterey...  j 


9  03   A.   M. 

'10.02  a.  M. 

'3.36  p.  u. 

6.00  P.   M. 

18.15  p.  M. 


.  M. 


Hollisterand  TresPinos. 


}' 


„     (  Watsonville,    Camp  Goodall,  )  . 
30  P  «    1  Aptos,New  Brighwn.Soquel,   }    "-°: 


((CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz  J 


1.40  a.  M.    I  ■-Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p. 


T7.30  a.  M. 


1  ..  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. 
) (Sunday  Excursion) 


t8-43  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only, 
ordays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


LOOAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
S.3o,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ii. 00,  11.30,  12. oo,  12,30, 
1.00,  1.30,  200,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  1000,  11.00,  '12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— »6.oo,  '6.30,  '7.00,  "7.30,  *S.oo, 
*8-3°.  *3-3°>  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00, 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *o-3°  i-  M.,  6.30, 
tii.oo,  *I2.00  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6. 00,  M.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *S.3o, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00.  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1. 00, 
ir.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tiO-30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12. oo,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00, 

TO.OO,  II.OO,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7-20.  JS.oo 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  z,oo,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30' 
5.00  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00.  » 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,    *6.5c,    '7-20,    V.50,   *8.2o, 

•8.50,    *9-2°»    *io.2i,   *4.2o.    *4-5o,   *5.20,    *5-50,   *6.2o, 

*6.5o,  7.25.  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  *5. 15,  '5.45,  16.45, 

Jo.i5,  *3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *3. 27,  *5.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 

7-57.  8-27>    8.57,  9-27»   9-57.    1027,    10.57,    "-27,   n-57. 

12.27,  12.57,  1-27-  1-57.  2-27.  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.27,   4.57, 

5-27.  5-57.  6.27,  6.57,  7.57,  S.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— -5.36,  *6.o6, 6.36,  7.06, 

7.36,   8.06,   8.36,    9.06,   9.36,    10.06,   10.36,   11.06,    11.36. 

12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 

5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  706,  8.c6,  g.c6,  10.06,  11.06. 
From  ALAMEDA  —  '5.22,  ''5.52,  *6.2z,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  tio.22,  10.52,  Jti. 22,  11,52,  J12.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,   2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,    5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52, 10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — "5.15,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

*8.*5>  8.45,  to. 15,  9.45,  J10.15,  10.45,  Jn.15.  "-45.  12.45, 

1-45-  2.45,  3-45,  4-15.    4-45,    5-i5<  5-45,  6-15,  6.45,   7.45, 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  siage  via  Santa  Cla.-a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gtlroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  return 
on  Monday— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
r0y.S4.oo;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  S5-od,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose :  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East   see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Xewarh,   San   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Fellon,    Bis 

Trees  and  Santa  Crnz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  m:!.;_.  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ov  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cen-j-eville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Fekon,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

•>  »JjI  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
'"••''V  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.55 
A.  M. 


M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  lnterme- 
iate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 


4.30  £ 

A.  M. 

OY  SlIXDAT*  —  SPECIAL    PASSENGER   TRAIN 
leaves  San  Jose  at  6.28  P.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co at  8.30  P.  M. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A  M.  ^[12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 10.30 — 11.35 
P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6.57— 8.52 — 9.52—10.52 — *[ii.52  A  M.  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52 — 3.52 — 4.52 — 5.52 — 6.52 — 10.52 — 11.52  P.  M. 
Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  Iligli  Street,  Alameda — 55.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— S.35— 9.35— 10.35— Hn.35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35 — z-35 — 
3.35— 4.35— 5.36— 6.35— 10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     1 — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  "Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Genl  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


A  ORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  I, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—*?  05 
tS;'5-'  \2°>  txa-SSA.  M.,  ti.io,  *i-45,  t3-45,  V50  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  fS.oo.  ^8.50  A.  M.,  *a  ?=;  -=  =0 
|6.4oP.  M.  '    *M*     ** 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8.so,  -10,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *z.i5    T2.25  t4-2j,  '5.20  P.  M* 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— '6.50,  t7-3°,  *S-45  A.  M.,  t6.zo 
P*  M-  *  Week  Days.         f  Sundays  only. 


-*5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45, 
8.45,  tg-i5,  9-45.  10.45,  ti2.45,  1.45,  2.45, 
*5- 15.  5-45   ""6.15,  6.45,  *7-*5- 


7-15.7-45, 
3-45,  4-45, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-i5,  11.15,  1.15,  3.11 

5- 15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.=5,  £.ij:  *-c.i5,  7^.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


b  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard    Time "   famished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  tbe  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  cartliqnube- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Til*  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac> 
cess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  lUnminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  brtfad  balconies,  1(8 
carriage  -  w ay,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
{^atnrebltbertoanbnown  In  troerlcan  hotels. 
Gnests  entertained  on  either  tbe  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  tbe  city. 


Fc-  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)-8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
-3°,  3-35,  5-30  P-   M. 
(Sundays;— S.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00   M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M-,  2.30.  4-45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  n.opA.  M-,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1J  ■"  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•*"  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A..  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cufifey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry }    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  j" every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  To  males,  S2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3, 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOH  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

cT1,,,,n„  From  San  Francisco  for 

STKAMKE  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thmsdav,  June  sSth. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  loth.. 

COPTIC. Saturday,  July  zist. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  I5lh. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa^e 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


BANKING. 

*THE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  tfdufi    Sf, 000,000 

Reserve  V.  S.  Bonds 4.500,00c 

Aghkcv  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Steebt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Bnys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bveon  Mureav,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier! 

.  *^1VT.S— SeTr  Tork.  Agency  or  Ihe  Bank  ol 
talllonila;  Boston,  Tremont  Jiational  Barm  • 
luicngo,  I  nlon  .Vatlonal  Itunk  ;  St.  Loul.,  Boat^ 
men  s  savings  Bank ;  .\cvt  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Jew  Zealand ;  London,  H.  M.  Botuschild  & 
sons;llilna,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre. 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE, 


Pacific  Department. 

LONDOX  A>D  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 


COIVTHTEJiTAL  IXS€RAXCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

MANCHESTER 

Fire  Assurance  Company 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG, 

BRITISH  A>D  FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.  (Limited) 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  whet 
snch  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOi. 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ.  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VE1T- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HO0KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  21+  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis-o. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ot 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
ancCoasL  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBBU. 


IV.   GRAY  &    CO. 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&41  Sacramento  Street. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Ulanb  Book  Manufacturers 

804  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


J0H3  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  aad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists' Glassware. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  SectetarT. 

Z10ME  MUTUAL 
J--1  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Xo.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684 JJ2  8} 

."RESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECilETAP.Y    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmzrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


WINDOW  DECORATIONS 


IMITATION 


STAINED  AND  GUT  GLASS 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  00. 


645  and  647  Mar 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President) 

SanFiancisco, 

«al. 

1863. 

€ffpitaLStbc"k 
..  S2.QOO.COO.OO 
Sarpliis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  Jnly  1, 18S2. 


nm    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers", 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


TUh  XORTOX 


DOOR-GHEGK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  a,  BROW\  *i  CO.,  No.  36  <  alifornf.t  Street. 
Sole  A  greats  for  Pacific  Coast 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  rtfl  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Ketail  I  ,  I  I  ft  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUML. Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      f\  A  G  ET  G 
and  A'ote  wMO  CO 


house       OLJCCTC 
hold  vnLO  I  O 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


California  Sigar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sis, 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary 


Erau.ii  store  and  Factory.  2002  and  2004 
Mai  k't  street. 


4-11   413  &;   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN'  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decoration*. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &.  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Batlerr  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Seller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Fr»ncisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STRFET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-.-- 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital. ST5e.0()0 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     ■       ■         $1,350,000 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  J-  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cnt  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


FINE 


RUPTURE 


Cared.  Greatest  laveistioi. 

oftheaffe.  PIERCE  &SUN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  Cat- 


%  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

TO  TAILORINGS 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.   HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

TO  TAILORING  » 

JO      II  A  N  I  1^    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  nAINL;,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  8  MACHINE 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


'THE  DOMESTIC   PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  welL      m$nrpas*ed    In    Style. 
Perfect  In  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 
29  Post  street.  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON. 


i 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


~°im^y 


$>> 


t7  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  ht.  Bnsh, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 
Moan  ted  to  Order.    iS'Tno  Hoars  Notice. 

i&T+    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  fisioD  thor- 
-^c*'   oaehly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GASDE.VS,    MILLS,     MIXES,    AXD    FIRE 
DEIMBTMEXTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

CWTTA  PERCHA  AND  KIBBER 

MAACFACTIBING   COSIPAXT. 

Carbolized  Bobber  Hose,  standard,  (Maltese 
Cross, ►  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A"  Bubber  Ilose, 
Rubber  !l<i-<-,  (Competition.)  Suit  tun  Uo>e, 
Steani  llose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Me;«in  l'ire-Eng;lne 
llose,  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
TAIYES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Ship  ping  and  Co  mm  is«i  on  Merchant  s 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
fhs      egolar  Dispiuch  line  of  Packet?  to  Honolulu.  H    I. 


P 


OTOSI  MIXING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Eoard  of 
Directors  held  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1 2)  of  twenty-live  cents  per  siiare,  was  levied  upon 
th  ecapiial  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  onice  oi 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont 
g  ornery  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  wrucn  trus  assessment  shall  remain  unpai'1 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1SS3,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednusday, 
the  nth  day  of  July,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Officer — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgome. , 
Street,   San  Francisco   Cal, 


ryVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

•*-^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  S?n 
Francisco,  June  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  55,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday.  June  i?th,  1283,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Faunas'  Loan  and  Tni-t 
Oonvpany  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  SciTetai  7. 

OrFce — Roc:.)  No.  sg,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Moli^zot- 
ery  Street,  San  FrancisccrCaL 


D 


IVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  5,  1S83. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  42)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
da--ed,  payable  on  June  15,  1883.  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Transfer  books  will  close  June  9,  \%t%t 
at  3  P  .  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


HRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  23,   1883. 


PRICE \    TEN   CENTS. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  LOCKET. 


An  Old  Man's   Story. 


Do  you  know  those  lovely  autumn  days,  such  as  can  be 
had  only  in  the  little  valley  of  the  Berkshire  Hills?  No 
sadness  is  there.  It  is-the  death  of  the  year  indeed,  but  such 
a  glorious,  triumph  an  tWeath — the  corruptible  putting  on  the 
incorruptible ;  and,  as  we  look  in  wonder  at  the  gold  and 
crimson  foliage,  and  gather  from  the  low-lying  meadows  the 
last-fringed  gentians,  we  feel  a  kindliness  toward  Death,  so 
beautifully,  hopefully  whispering  to  ourselves,  as  our  hearts 
overflow  with  love  to  the  Divine  Giver,  "and  we  shall  like- 
wise be  changed."  Quietly  onward  flows  the  Housatonic, 
fringed  with  pretty  osiers  and  nodding  rushes  ;  how  slowly 
the  river  flows  along — not  straight  ahead,  like  other  rivers, 
but  loitering,  and  winding  about,  as  if  loth  to  leave  the 
lovely  scenes  through  which  he  passes.  Then,  how  often  in 
the  spring-time  he  roguishly  overflows  his  banks,  and  reaches 
out  till  he  kisses  the  feet  of  the  verdant  hills,  and,  taking 
back  a  flower  or  fern  frond,  snatched  from  their  coy  grasp, 
returns  to  his  course,  bearing  it  on  his  breast,  a  love-token 
forever. 

Ah  !  how  I  love  you,  dear  old  Berkshire,  at  all  seasons; 
but  to-day,  in  the  golden  month,  seated  here  in  the  sunlight, 
listening  to  those  strange  little  birds,  the  warblers,  I  feel  that 
autumn  is  the  dearest  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the  autumn 
of  my  life,  also  ;  and,  as  I  look  out  over  the  meadow,  shaded 
by  its  five  symmetrical  elms,  and  farther  on  to  the  misty 
willows  which  border  the  river  banks,  standing  in  bright  re- 
lief against  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  wooded  hills,  I 
can  also  look  over  my  past  life  and  remember  the  time  when 
I  used  to  play  in  that  meadow,  and  when  that  dark  wood  was 
not  a  mystery  to  me.  But  now,  what  a  strange  feeling  comes 
over  me  when  I  walk^ across  that  meadow,  and  how  I  long 
to  call  in  the  depths  of  that  gloomy  darkness  the  names  of 
those  two  happy  playmates  of  my- childhood  ;  but,  alas! 
there  can  be  no  response,  save  the  echo  of  my  own  words 
falling  dead  and  cold  upon  my  ear. 

Here  in  this  old  house  centre  my  first  recollections — a 
house  where  my  ancestors  had  lived  for  a  century  and  a  half 
before  me;  and  in  the  little  graveyard  just  beyond  the  hill 
I  hope  soon  to  lie  among  them — the  last  of  my  race. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  rainy  days  spent  in  that  dusty 
attic — the  El  Dorado  of  my  infancy — with  its  lumber  of  old 
furniture  and  spinning-wheels,  tapestried  with  the  finest 
fabrics  from  Arachne's  loom,  and  festooned  with  branches 
of  dried  sage  and  other  garden  herbs,  gathered  and  hung 
there  in  my  grandmother's  time.  Here,  with  my  two  little 
friends,  Edgar  and  Margaret,  I  played  the  time  away — hap- 
py days  they  were.  We  were  neither  troubled  by  childish 
quarrels,  nor  were  our  noisy  rompings  restrained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  elders  ;  for  the  only  occupants  of  the  house  besides 
the  servants  were  we  three  children  and  Mr.  Davenport,  our 
tutor,  who,  however,  was  with  us  only  during  the  forenoon 
and  at  supper.  My  mother  I  never  remember,  and  my 
father  seldom  came  to  Millville,  as  he  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  business  in  the  city  to  think  often  of  his  little  family 
away  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  He  considered  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty  in  providing  for  us  a  pleasant  home  and 
enough  to  eat. 

Margaret  was  not  my  sister,  but  the  child  of  a  cousin  of 
my  mother,  who  had  been  in  our  family  since  babyhood,  as 
had  also  Edgar,  who  was  no  relation  of  ours,  but  had  been 
adopted,  it  seems,  into  our  little  circle  about  the  time  of  my 
birth.  We  were  near  the  same  age,  Edgar  being  about  a 
year  older  than  I,  and  we  celebrated  our  birthdays  always 
together.  In  appearance,  Edgar  was  tall  and  slim,  with  that 
olive  complexion  which  neither  pales  nor  flushes ;  his  eyes 
were  large  and  black,  but  with  none  of  the  sharpness  so 
common  to  eyes  of  that  color  ;  his  cast  of  features  was 
rather  Oriental,  his  manner  reserved  and  thoughtful. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  round  and  rosy  little  woman  as  our 
nurse  Mary  ?  I  believe  not,  or  else  I  looked  in  those  days 
with  other  eyes.  Mary  was  our  mother  and  father,  all  in 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  like  one  of  us  children.  To  be 
sure  many  persons  better  fitted  for  the  care  of  young  people 
might  easily  have  been  found,  but  none  in  the  world  more 
capable  of  loving  or  more  lovable — and  love  was  just  what 
we  wanted,  and  love  was  just  what  no  one  else  but  Mary 
gave  us.  Mary  was  superstitious  in  the  extreme,  and  had 
the  profoundest  respect  for  all  charms,  from  the  pod  with 
nine  peas  hung  over  the  kitchen  door,  to  the  rusty  horse-shoe 
or  spilt  salt ;  and  many  a  time  have  we,  with  breathless  inter- 
est, broken  the  dry  breast-bone  of  the  turkey  together  to  see 
which  would  win  the  secret  wish,  never  to  be  told  on  pain  of 
forfeiture.  Never  can  I  forget  those  glorious  evenings  when, 
in  summer  on  the  lawn/or  in  winter  by  the  fireside,  with  us 
children  about  her,  she  would  tell  stories  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, and  the  good  fairies  of  the  meadow,  till  our  eyes  grew 
wide  in  wonder,  and  we  were  finally  tucked  away  in  our  beds 
in  a  most  delicious  state  of  mingled  fear  and  security. 

There  is  another  whose  face  rises  before  me  now,  as  I 
brighten  up  the  mirror  of  the  past  ;  it  is  a  face  of  expres- 
sionless feature,  perfect  in  form,  with  a  Greek  profile,  but 
with  eyes  cold  and  dead.  This  is  our  tutor,  Mr.  Davenport 
Well  do  I  recall  him  as  he  sat  beside  me  at  the  supper-table. 
I  never  dared  to  look  at  his  face,  but  studied  his  features  at 
leisure  and  in  safety,  as  they  were  reflected  in  the  silver 


cover  of  the  butter-dish,  which  always  stood  before  him. 
There  was  one  thing  in  this  reflection  which  always  pleased 
my  fancy  :  just  behind  the  table,  and  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  hung  a  set  of  English  buck  antlers,  the  trophy  of  some 
hunting  excursion  of  my  father  ;  these  also  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  silver  mirror,  but  so  reflected  as  to  appear  to  grow 
from  Mr.  Davenport's  head,  and  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
picture  I  had  seen  of  his  satanic  majesty  in  an  old  print  I 
had  of  Martin  Luther  hurling  the  inkstand  at  the  devil. 
Sometimes  I  could  not  help  looking  up  to  see  if  there  were 
not  some  horns  actually  there,  but  he  was  sure  to  catch  my 
eye,  and  I  always  felt  as  if  he  divined  my  purpose. 

It  was  a  quiet  life  we  had  at  the  old  house  then — lessons 
in  the  forenoon,  and  a  drive  and  play  in  the  afternoon  till 
bedtime ;  each  day  the  same  as  it  predecessor,  varied  only 
by  our  rambles  about  the  country.  Sometimes  we  would 
follow  the  course  of  the  lovely  Green  River,  or  build  little 
water-wheels  by  the  old  grist  mill  on  its  bank,  and  talk  to 
imaginary  water  people,  asking  them  questions,  and  taking 
our  answers  from  the  soft  purling  and  gurgling  of  the  stream. 
Margaret  would  often  wish  to  go  down  with  them  to  the 
great  sea,  and  look  at  their  pretty  treasures,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  purling  of  the  waters  grew  louder,  and 
its  little  waves  dashed  higher,  and  we  would  clap  our  hands 
in  joy  and  laugh,  while  Edgar,  more  brave  than  the  rest, 
would  bury  his  head  in  the  clear,  emerald  water,  and  gravely 
tell  us,  when  he  drew  it  out,  all  dripping  and  shining,  that 
the  water  people  had  told  him  some  secrets  which  they 
would  tell  only  to  brave  people  who  dared  to  come  down  to 
them  as  he  did.  Yes,  this  was  long  before  Bryant's  "  Sella" 
was  written,  and  we,  with  our  childish  imaginations,  walked 
and  talked  with  the  "water-folk,"  for  we  had  Sella's  white 
slippers  of  innocence  then,  and  they  carried  us  to  many 
strange  lands. 

There  was  then — and  there  are  still  vestiges  of  it  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  meadow — a  little  hut  built  close  against  a 
huge  mass  of  rocks  which  bear  the  name  of  Mount  Peter. 
In  this  primitive  house  lived  an  Indian  woman,  whose  strange 
mode  of  life  and  wild  appearance  led  us  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  witch.  People  said  she  was  a  descendant  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe,  b'-.t  certain  reliable  judges  considered  her  a  for- 
eigner— possibly  a  gypsy  or  East  Indian.  Nevertheless 
Mother  Madge,  as  we  called  her,  was  a  great  friend  of  us 
children,  and  taught  us  many  kinds  of  bead-work,  at  which 
she  was  an  adept.  Madge  never  spoke,  and  I  do  not  know 
to  this  day  what  was  the  reason  for  her  silence.  Yet  she 
understood  us  well,  and  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  her 
signs.  It  may  seem  strange  (but  children  have  strange  fan- 
cies) that,  friendly  and  intimate  as  we  were  with  her  by  day, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  set  we  were  somewhat  afraid  of  her.  She 
seemed  to  know  this  and  never  disturbed  us.  I  said  we 
feared  her,  but  I  must  except  Edgar,  who  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  would  sit  and  work  at  his  bead-work  with  her 
before  her  door,  in  the  moonlight,  while  Margaret  and  I  with 
Mary,  on  the  lawn,  would  watch  their  shadows  or  listen  to 
Edgar  singing.  When  there  was  no  moon  it  was  our  great 
delight  to  watch  for  Edgar,  and  follow  with  our  eyes  the 
lantern-light  as  he  swung  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  meadow 
below  us,  and  Mary  would  say  he  was  king  of  the  fireflies, 
and  that  Madge  took  the  gay  little  insects  into  her  hut  by 
day,  and  let  them  out  as  soon  as  night  came. 

One  evening  we  were  all  swinging  in  the  hammock,  and 
Mary,  seated  in  a  rustic  chair  beside  us,  was  telling  about 
some  prince  of  the  fairies  who  had  loved  a  mortal  princess, 
and  had  changed  both  himself  and  his  loved  one  into  fire- 
flies, that  they  might  be  married.  She  had  just  reached  the 
magic  words  which  were  to  produce  the  wonderful  metamor- 
phosis, when  a  voice  was  heard,  and  my  father  stood  before  us. 

Without  greeting  us,  or  taking  even  the  least  notice  of  our 
presence,  though  we  had  not  seen  him  for  many  months,  he 
spoke  to  our  nurse  :  "  Mary,  I  am  indeed  surprised  that 
you  should  be  putting  such  nonsense  into  these  children's 
heads,  and,  also,  1  learn  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port" (here  he  turned  to  our  tutor,  who  stood  beside  him) 
him)  "  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Indian  woman 
in  the  meadow.  This  must  be  stopped,  and  that  it  may  be 
done  effectually,  the  boys  shall  leave  here  to-morrow  with 
Mr.  Davenport.  Good-night,  and  you  had  better  go  into 
the  house  at  once." 

Ah  !  how  we  cried  that  night  when  we  went  to  bed,  and 
Mary  was  quite  heart-broken.  Despite  my  sorrow  I  fell 
asleep.  It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when  I  was 
awakened  by  Edgar,  who,  in  a  whisper,  said  : 

"We  must  bid  Mother  Madge  good-bye,  Willie;  she  will 
miss  us.     Come,  let  us  go  down." 

"  But  our  clothes  are  not  here  ;  Mary  took  them  to  brush," 
I  answered. 

"I  am  going  this  way  Willie,  and  in  my  bare  feet,  just  as 
the  pilgrims  we  read  of  did  when  they  went  to  the  sacred 
shrines,  and  Mother  Madge  will  see  that  we  loved  her  all  the 
more." 

We  quietly  stole  down  the  stairs,  and  out  on  the  lawn 
thiough  a  veranda  window.  The  fireflies  were  still  in  the 
meadow. 

"  See  how  they  shine,  Willie  ;  they  are  like  little  jewels. 
When  I  am  married,  Willie,  my  wife  shall  wear  these  instead 
of  diamonds,  because  they  have  life  aud  are  better  than  the 
dead  stones." 

I  was  too  much  awed  by  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  and 
the  dew  on  the  grass  made  me  shiver. 


Edgar  took  my  hand,  and  we  walked  like  two  little  ghosts 
over  the  meadow  in  our  long,  white  night-dresses,  scarcely 
making  a  sound.  There  was  a  light  in  Madge's  hut,  and  as 
we  drew  nearer,  we  heard  voices  ;  creeping  close  to  the  little 
window  and  peered  in,  but  started  back  immediately  in  wild 
surprise,  for  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  excited  con- 
versation with  Mother  Madge,  who  stood  erect  with  eyes 
flashing,  the  shawl  which  she  usually  wore  upon  her  head, 
fallen  off  and  disclosing  masses  of  rich,  black  hair,  stood  my 
father.  Holding  each  other's  hand,  Edgar  and  I  peered  in 
again,  this  time  my  father  was  at  the  door  and  Mother 
Madge  was  pointing  toward  him. 

Suddenly  he  rushed  out  and  Madge  fell  back  upon  the 
bed.  We  threw  our  arms  about  each  other  and  hid  our 
faces  ;  we  were  aroused  from  our  semi-stupor  by  the  sound 
of  the  door  being  closed.  Edgar  crawled  forward,  I  follow- 
ing, and  tapped  gently.  A  voice  within,  with  a  peculiar 
foreign  accent  called  out : 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Edgar  and  Willie  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  Mother 
Madge,"  we  said  together. 

She  said  some  words  in  an  unknown  language  as  she 
opened  the  door  and  drew  us  in,  clasping  us  both  in  her  arms. 

"  Good-bye,  I  love  you  much.  Hurry,  your  father  may 
see  you.  Remember  Madge,  Willie,"  and  she  gave  me  a 
ring  of  curious  workmanship,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  with 
jeweled  eyes,  and  taking  another  packet  from  a  shelf  she 
put  into  Edgars  hand  a  sort  of  locket  of  gold,  on  which  was 
some  inscription  in  strange  characters.  "  Edgar,  do  not 
forget  me  ;  keep  this,  and  some  time  you  may  be  able  to 
read  it.  You  are  good,  kind,  little  boys  to  come  to  me. 
Now  hurry."  With  that  she  kissed  us,  and  we,  in  a  half- 
dazed  way,  ran  on  toward  the  house. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  Madge's  voice,  and 
what  she  said  to  us  was  all  spoken  in  broken  English  and 
with  a  foreign  accent  most  peculiar,  yet  there  was  a  richness 
and  heartiness  about  it  impossible  to  express.  We  ran  all 
the  way  home  over  the  meadows,  and  had  but  reached  our 
room  when  we  heard  my  father  open  the  front  gate  ;  we  had 
missed  him  as  he  came  by  the  road. 

Even  the  excitement  of  the  night  could  not  keep  us  from 
our  sleep,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  next  morning 
when  we  awoke,  Edgar  with  his  locket  hung  by  a  string 
about  his  neck,  and  I  with  my  precious  ring  clasped  firmly 
in  my  hand. 

Our  sad  parting  with  Margaret  and  Mary  I  will  pass  over. 
The  first  clouds  of  sorrow  had  arisen  in  our  young  lives. 


Edgar  grew  to  be  a  tall,  handsome  fellow  ;  both  he  and  I 
had  just  finished  our  course  at  the  Wurzburg  University, 
and  were  waiting  letters  from  my  father  in  reference  to  our 
future  actions.  During  the  ten  years  past  little  change  had 
taken  place  at  Millville,  and  Margaret's  weekly  letter  always 
gave  us  full  accounts  of  all  occurrences. 

Margaret  had  grown  to  be  a  lovely  girl,  as  we  could  see 
by  the  pictures  she  sent  us,  and  both  Edgar  and  I  were 
anxious  to  meet  her  again,  and  watched  eagerly  for  the  letter 
from  my  father.  Edgar  had  a  decided  inclination  toward 
religious  pursuits,  and  we  would  almost  every  day  attend 
some  services  at  the  great  cathedral,  where  he  would  listen 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  prayers,  and  watch  the 
various  actions  of  the  officiating  priest,  and  explain  their 
meaning  to  me  when  we  came  out.  I  went  with  him  rather 
to  hear  the  beautiful  music  than  anything  else,  and  to  hear 
the  bishop,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  chant  the  "  Gloria 
Patri."  His  voice  was  clear  and  grand,  his  whole  soul  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  words,  and  I  could  feel  my  body  thrill  while 
he  pronounced  the  lines. 

About  this  time  Edgar  had  a  dream  in  which  he  thought 
that  the  locket  which  Mother  Madge  had  given  htm  broke 
open,  and  there  was  a  key  within  which  opened  the  door  to 
another  world.  We  examined  the  locket  closely,  as  we  had 
often  done  before,  but  found  nothing  new.  Edgar  wore  it 
now  as  a  watch-charm. 

The  letter  came,  ordering  our  return,  and  we  were  ready 
to  start  for  Liverpool,  when  a  telegram  arrived  announcing 
my  father's  death.  The  news  was  a  great  shock — I  can  not 
say  grief,  for  he  had  been  dead  to  us  for  so  many  years  that 
ne  had  been  as  a  stranger.  On  receipt  of  this  telegram, 
Mr.  Davenport's  manner  completely  changed  ;  for,  whereas 
formerly  he  had  been  more  attentive  to  me,  and  had  treated 
me  less  disrespectfully  than  he  had  Edgar,  he  now  left  me 
quite  unnoticed,  and  transferred  his  attentions  to  Edgar,  who 
had  always  despised  him,  and  preferred  his  to  slights  his 
favors.  Each  offer  of  friendly  intimacy  was  repulsed  by 
Edgar. 

On  the  train  from  Grimsby  to  Liverpool  Mr.  Davenport 
and  we  two  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  compartment. 
The  passage  over  the  North  Sea  had  been  very  stormy,  and 
we  had  been  deprived  of-  our  sleep  for  two  nights.  Edgar 
had  fallen  asleep  in  one  corner  and  I  was  dozing  away  in  the 
one  diagonally  across,  while  Mr.  Davenport  sat  opposite  to' 
Edgar,  with  a  book  which  he  was  apparently  reading.  After 
a  while  he  laid  it  down,  rattling  the  pages  as  he  did  so,  and 
then  looking  at  us  both  to  see  if  we  had  been  awakened. 

"  You  seem  tired,"  he  said,  in  a  halt  voice,  ar 
of  us  replied,  he  nodded  his  head,  while  a  smile 
ures,  which  needed  only  the  old  reflection  of 
make  the  resemblance  to  Martin  Luther's  vis! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  he  drew  out  a  locket,  seemingly  the 
e^act  counterpart  of  Edgar's  ;  this  he  laid  on  the  seat  beside  him  and, 
reaching  forward,  clipped  with  some  sharp  instrument  the  ring  holding 
the  locket  which  Edgar  wore,  and  exchanged  it  for- the  one  he  himself 
had  placing  Edgar's  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Tust  then  with  a  loud 
whistle,  we  entered  the  long  tunnel  near  Sheffield.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  it,  but  I  reached  over  and  took  the  locket  from  the  seat,  and 
sUpped  it  into  my  pocket.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Davenport  looked 
on  discovering  his  loss,  for  I  did  not  dare  to  give  even  the  shghest  peep 
for  fear  of  being  suspected  ;  and  not  until  I  heard  Edgar  speak  did  I 
open  my  eyes  and  give  an  audible  yawn. 

Mr  Davenport  had  his  book  open  before  him,  but  one  hand  was 
nervously  fumbling  in  the  back  of  the  cushions,  and  his  face  was  very 

"  Have  you  lost  anything,  Mr.  Davenport?"  I  asked;  "let  me  help 
you  search  for  it,"  and  I  stepped  forward,  as  if  to  help  him,  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  his  confused  expression  and  evident  agitation. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing,  only  my  book-mark,"  he  answered,  at  the  same 
time  lying  down  upon  the  seat  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  my  searching. 
"  It  is  ot  no  value  ;  I  am  tired,  and  wiU  try  to  sleep." 

So  saying  he  threw  his  handkerchief  over  his  face  and  rested  his  head 
on  the  seat-arm,  but  all  the  time  I  could  see  his  hand  carefully  feeling 
between  the  cushions.  At  Liverpool  Mr.  Davenport  stayed  behind  a 
little,  and  spoke  to  the  guard.  He  told  us  that  he  had  lost  a  gold  lead- 
pencil,  and  had  given  his  address,  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  hira  if 
lound.  I  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  as  he  said  this,  but  I  was  sorry  for 
it  in  a  moment,  for  it  disclosed  to  him  that  I  was  in  possession  of  his 
secret.  The  same  afternoon  we  left  England,  and,  as  we  steamed  down 
the  Mersey,  Mr.  Davenport  came  to  me,  and,  with  a  most  friendly 
smile,  said :  .      ., 

• '  So  you  watched  me,  William  ?  WeU,  I  don  t  mind  if  you  do  know 
that  I  took  it ;  for  I  can  easily  explain  it  to  you.  You  see,  this  locket 
of  Edgar's  is  of  no  particular  value  except  to  science,  on  account  of  the 
inscription  upon  it ;  so  I  had  one  made  of  equal  value,  and  thought  it 
rather  an  honest  theft,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  original  in 
time,  after  I  have  used  it  in  some  scientific  researches.  Of  course,  1 
could  have  asked  Edgar  for  it ;  but  you  know  how  odd  he  is,  so  you 
can  understand  now  my  seemingly  disgraceful  action." 

"Mr.  Davenport,"  I  answered, and  I  know  not  how  the  words  came, 
"  I  know  the  true  value  of  that  locket ;  it  is  in  my  possession,  and  I 
shaU-keepit. 

He  looked  at  me  some  time,  and  then  smiled  in  his  most  devilish 
way  *. 

"  We  may  as  well  make  short  work  of  this  business,  WilUe,"  he  said. 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  property  will  be  lost  to  you  if  this 
leaks  out.  You  and  I  alone  in  the  world  know  of  it— except,  of  course, 
the  woman.  Your  father  gave  me  the  papers  for  safe-keeping,  and  I 
have  them  safe  and  always  ready,  and  have  waited  for  my  time.  I 
don't  offer  them  to  you  because  I  love  you.  Oh,  no  ;  but  because  in  so 
doing  I  come  out  the  better  off,  for  I  fear  Edgar.  Now,  I  will  keep  the 
secret,  Willie,  if  you  will  give  me  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I  talk 
plainly.  For  twenty  thousand  dollars  it  shaU  be  all  yours,  and  no  one 
shall  ever  know.  Do  you  accept?  If  you  do  not,  1  know  well  what 
to  do." 

I  knew  not  what  to  reply.     I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  meaning, 
but  I  feigned  to  understand  him  that  I  might  discover  his  deviltry  ;  so 
I  began  to  cavil  at  the  price  he  asked,  and  said  : 
' '  Who  can  tell  that  it  is  worth  that  much  to  me  ?  " 
He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  mingled  with  contempt,  and  said  : 
"What,  your  father's  fortune  not  worth  that  1      But  perhaps  you 
think  the  papers  are  not  proof  enough  ;  but  you  shall  see.     Come  down 
to  my  room.     Not  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  I     Ha,  ha,"  and  he 
laughed  again  as  he  led  the  way. 
Arrived  at  his  room  we  entered,  and  he  carefuUy  locked  the  door. 
"Your  father  always  supposed  these  papers  to  be  in  the  safe  at  Mill- 
ville,  but  I  have  never  had  them  away  from  my  person  since  he  gave 
them  to  me,  as  they  are  too  valuable  to  become  the  property  of  another 
without  something  in  return.     The  locket,  of  course,  was  of  even  more 
worth  to  us,  as  we  daily  ran  the  risk  of  the  characters  being  translated 
by  some  one  who  could  read  Hindu.     But  at  present  let  us  look  at  the 
papers.     He  took  them  from  an  oil-silk  case  in  his  pocket,  and,  open- 
ing one  of  them,  held  it  up  to  me  so  that  I  could  read  it.     I  offered  to 
take  it,  but  he  would  not  let  me  touch  it.     I  looked  at  it  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  marriage  paper,  stating  that  Captain  WiUiam  Greylock  and 
Henrietta  Balfour  were  married  by  the  Reverend  Charles  McClintock, 
of  Calcutta,  October  20,  1792. 

"  That  is  my  father's  marriage  with  my  mother,"  I  said. 
"And  this?" 

I  read  it  as  he  held  it  up  before  me  :  "  This  certifies  that  Captain 
William  Greylock  and  Vshas  Ganya  were  married  at  the  English  Mis- 
sion, at  Rajmahal,  Bengal,  November  3,  1791,  by  Reverend  William 
Moniss." 

To  each  of  these  notices  were  appended  seals  and  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses.    He  folded  the  papers  and  returned  them  to  his  pocket. 

' '  So,  you  see,  I  have  good  proofs,  and  you  know  their  value.  Vshas 
Ganya  still  Uves,  but  during  your  father's  lifetime  she  loved  him  too 
much  to  disgrace  him,  despite  his  cruel  treatment  of  her,  fondly  hoping 
that  he  would  acknowledge  her  son  his  lawful  heir  when  he  died.  Ed- 
gar shall  never  know  of  this,  and  you  shall  have  the  papers  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  locket  was  his  only  proof  of  his  birthright,  and 
that  is  now  also  yours,  I  had  hoped  to  sell  it  to  you  with  the  papers, 
but  you  have  won  the  game  there.  Edgar,  of  course,  knows  nothing  ol 
this,  not  even  that  Vshas  Ganya  or  Mother  Madge  is  his  mother.  She 
can  say  what  she  will  now,  for  she  will  only  be  laughed  at  and  caUed 
insane." 

I  had  scarcely  moved  from  the  first,  the  revelation  had  benumbed  me. 
He  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  then  with  a  half-smothered,  exulting 
laugh,  he  said : 

"  Well,  Master  Greylock,  or  rather  Balfour,  I  will  sell  you  a  fortune 
and  one  other  thing  of  some  value  possibly — a  good  name." 

I  was  no  longer  numb  ;  the  blood  rushed  through  my  veins.  I  could 
stand  the  strain-  no  longer,  and  as  he  bent  his  mocking  face  toward  me, 
I  struck  him  with  all  my  might  and  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 

I  snatched  the  papers  from  him  and  rushed  upon  deck.  Edgar  was 
not  to  be  found.  I  returned  to  the  cabin  and  to  our  own  room,  where 
I  found  him  asleep. 

I  placed  the  papers  in  his  pocket-book  and  changed  the  lockets.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  copy  were  quite  unlike  the  original,  and  now  that 
the  two  lockets  were  brought  together  it  seemed  strange  that  the  deceit 
had  not  been  noticed.  I  did  not  sleep  that  night,  but  lay  restless  and 
feverish  in  my  berth. 


Next  morning  after  the  events  which  I  have  just  recorded,  I  knocked 
at  Mr.  Davenport's  door.  He  opened  it  for  me  ;  his  face  was  some- 
what swollen  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  received  from  me,  but 
he  even  smiled  in  his  old  way  as  I  entered. 

"WeU,  Willie,  you've  gotten  the  better  of  me  again  ;  but  I  hope 
you'U  be  kind  to  me  for  all  I  have  done  for  you  when  you  come  into 
your  properly.     Sit  down." 

"Mr,  Davenport,"  I  said,  without  accepting  the  proffered  chair, 
' '  you  far  from  understand  me ;  I  do  not,  nor  have  I  ever,  wished  for 
what  is  not  lawfully  my  own.  You  would  have  committed  a  great 
crime,  and  more  against  me  than  against  Edgar,  for  you  have  tried  to 
make  me  an  accomplice.  The  papers  are  now  in  Edgar's  possession, 
as  is  also  the  original  locket.  I  have  told  him  nothing  about  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  shaU  I  until  we  reach  New  York.  When  we  reach 
land  1  shall  send  you  an  order  for  five  thousand  doUars  on  condition 
that  you  never  come  into  my  presence  again.  As  sure  as  you  do  you 
shall  be  exposed."    And  so  1  left  him. 

Edgar  found  the  papers  in  his  pocket-book,  but  I  asked  him  not  to 
examine  them  tiU  we  reached  New  York,  and  he  promised  me.  I  also 
told  him  that  Mr.  Davenport  would  not  see  us  again,  but  that  I  could 
then  give  no  explanation. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  dock  Margaret,  accompanied  by  old  Mary,  was 

waiting  to  receive  us.     She  had  been  in  New  York  since  my  father's 

■ieath,  and  would  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  before  returning.     My 

:Mher,  by  his  own  request,  had  been  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

rgaret  had  been  at  bis  bedside  when  he  died,  and  he  had  left  a  letter 

1  me  and  one  lor  Edgar  in  his  care.  The  letters — both  alike — con- 
led  the  story  of  his  life,  and  his  bitter  repentance  when  too  late  to 

pair  the  injuries  he  had  done.     By  these  letters  we  learned  that,  while  1 


captain  of  a  trading  ship,  he  had  visited  Calcutta,  where  he  met  the 
daughter  of  an  English  officer,  whom  he  loved  and  who  returned  his 
affection.  They  were  engaged,  but  on  account  of  some  Utde  misun- 
derstanding he,  in  anger,  went  away  to  some  interior  province,  and  met 
at  one  of  the  British  missions  a  beautiful  Hindu  girl,  whom  he  wooed 
and  married,  more  in  pique  than  in  love.  She  was  a  Christian,  and 
could  speak  some  English.  As  time  went  on  he  repented  of  his  rash- 
ness, and,  his  old  love  returning,  in  a  fatal  moment  he  left  Rajmahal, 
and  returned,  as  he  thought,  secretly  to  Calcutta,  where  his  affianced, 
having  mourned  lor  bim  as  lost,  met  him  with  all  affection,  and  they 
were  married,  setting  sail  a  few  months  after  for  America.  Among  the 
passengers  was  Vshas  Ganya,  the  Hindu  girl,  his  wife,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  aU  the  way  from  Rajmahal. 

She  made  no  complaint,  nor  would  she  accept  any  money  from  him, 
only  demanding  that  he  should  take  her  child — now  a  month  old — care 
for  him,  and  at  his  death  make  him  his  heir.  She  did  not  expose  him 
nor  claim  her  right,  for  she  loved  the  pretty  EngUsh  girl  who  had  taken 
her  place,  and  cared  for  the  little  boy  who  was  born  after  their  arrival  in 
America,  and  upon  whom  his  mother  never  looked,  dying  at  the  mo- 
ment he  came  into  the  world.  Now  was  the  time  for  my  father  to  right 
the  wrongs  done  his  wife  ;  but  he,  in  his  grief  for  the  dead  treasure  of 
his  heart,  and  embittered  against  all  the  world,  drove  her  away  in  an- 
ger. The  two  little  boys  were  then  sent  to  MillviUe,  where  Mary  was  liv- 
ing with  Margaret,  the  orphaned  child  of  an  American  cousin  of  my 
mother.  Vshas  Ganya,  to  be  near  her  child,  followed  us  to  MillviUe, 
and  there  lived  as  we  had  known  her,  as  Mother  Madge,  loving  still  her 
hard-hearted  husband  too  weU  to  expose  him. 

He  had  taken  Mr.  Davenport  into  his  confidence,  and  given  him  the 
position  of  instructor  to  his  children,  that  he  might  watch  and  see  that 
she  told  them  nothing  of  whom  she  was.  She  persistently  refused  his 
money,  and  earned  her  small  pittance  by  making  embroideries  and 
bead-work. 

"Willie,  you  are  my  brother  now,"  said  Edgar,  as  we  retired  that 
night,  "  and  I  can  teU  you  now  that  you  shaU  have  a  sister  in  Margaret 
soon.  She  loves  me  as  I  have  always  loved  her,  and  Willie,  there  were 
some  few  little  letters  came  to  Wurzburg  which  you  did  not  see.  To- 
morrow we  must  go  to  MiUville  to  bring  my  mother,  our  dear  old 
Mother  Madge,  away.  There  shall  be  no  change  made  in  our  affairs  ; 
we  wiU  all  Uve  happily  together,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  curious  world. 
God  bless  you,  Willie,  and  us  all.     Good-night." 

I  could  do  nothing  then  but  cry,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  and  Edgar 
cried  with  me.     Thank  God  for  that  night,  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

We  did  not  leave  till  the  afternoon  train,  for  Margaret  was  iU  with  a 
cough,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  serious,  and  as  she  was  much 
belter  by  noon,  we  took  the  late  train  for  MiUville.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
but  a  terrible  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  the  wind  howled  most 
frightfully.  The  railway  track  was  threatened  in  many  places,  and  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  rehef  that  we  alighted  at  the  depot  in  MillviUe  and 
drove  up  to  the  old  house. 

Edgar  had  just  laid  aside  his  coat  and  hat  and  walked  to  the  veranda 
window,  the  window  from  which  we  had  escaped  that  night  so  long 
ago  to  bid  Mother  Madge  good-bye. 

"  My  God  !  Willie,"  he  cried,  "  the  meadow  is  overflowed  ;  there  is 
a  light  swinging  at  Madge's  hut.     God  bless  you,  WilUe,  I  must  go." 

He  caught  me  to  his  breast  for  a  moment,  and,  with  a  kiss,  he  sprang 
from  the  window  and  down  over  the  lawn  to  the  meadow,  which  was 
now  one  sheet  of  white  water.  I  could  see  him  as  he  waded  in  ;  it  was 
up  to  his  knees  at  first  and  then  grew  deeper.  He  was  swimming  now, 
and  as  he  neared  the  hut  where  Mother  Madge  stood  upon  the  roof,  I 
could  hear  him  cry  above  the  howUng  of  the  wind  and  the  beating  of 
the  rain  : 

"  Mother,  it  is  I,  your  Edgar  1  Mother,  I  am  here  1 " 
He  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  I  could  see  them  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which  now  and  then  shone  out  from  be- 
hind the  broken,  angry  clouds.  I  saw  now  why  they  did  not  leave  their 
place,  for  the  rocks  rose  behind  in  a  perpendicular  waU,  and  before 
them  the  angry  water  was  growing  deeper  each  moment.  1  at  once 
ran  to  the  stable  and  brought  a  rope,  and  with  the  two  men  ran  by  the 
road  to  the  top  of  Mount  Peter.  We  were  just  in  time,  for  the  water 
was  fast  nearing  the  roof.  The  rope  was  lowered,  having  first  been 
wound  round  a  tree,  when,  suddenly,  the  moon  was  gone,  a  crash  was 
heard  below  us,  two  screams  pierced  the  darkness.  We  groaned  and 
covered  our  faces  ;  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  them,  and  the  only 
hope  was  that  they  had  clung  to  the  floating  wreck.  We  called  up  the 
town  and  searched  the  banks  of  the  meadow,  but  nothing  was  found, 
No  boat  could  be  guided  on  the  whirUng,  eddying  water.  Edgar  was 
gone  forever— no,  not  forever,  thank  God  !  Nothing  was  ever  found  of 
them,  though  most  diligent  search  was  made. 

I  sent  for  Margaret  and  Mary,  and  we  mourned  together  for  long 
months,  and  looked  in  dread  on  that  green  meadow  where  we  once  had 
been  so  happy,  and  upon  the  cruel  river  which  held  all  we  had  ever  had 
on  the  earth.  I  was  much  alarmed  for  Margaret's  health  now.  The 
shock  had  done  her  great  harm,  and  the  doctors  recommended  a  change 
of  climate,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  leave  MiUville,  where  her  treas- 
ure was  buried.  Thus  we  lived  together  day  after  day,  walking  short 
distances  in  the  town,  under  the  great  elms,  on  the  street,  or  reading  on 
the  lawn.  It  was  a  little  over  a  year  since  Edgar  had  left  -us.  Ever 
since  then  Margaret  had  grown  worse  ;  her  disease  had  taken  deeper 
root.  The  cough  had  quite  disappeared,  but  she  grew  weaker  each 
day.  We  were  seated  together  on  the  veranda  overlooking  the  meadow. 
It  was  evening,  but  the  doctor  had  said  it  could  do  her  no  harm,  and 
as  Margaret  loved  to  sit  there  and  watch  the  fireflies  and  talk  over  our 
happy  childhood  days,  we  made  it  our  after-supper  resdng-place.  I 
had  no  one  now  in  the  world  but  Margaret  since  Edgar  (I  can  never  say 
died)  went  away,  and  to  her  alone  could  I  tell  my  griefs  and  joys,  and 
for  many  months  past  there  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart  a  strange  feel- 
ing and  louging  to  call  her  my  own.  To  know  that  Edgar  had  loved 
her  made  me  love  her  aU  the  more,  and  as  I  saw  her  fading,  fading 
slowly  away  from  me,  my  heart  would  almost  break,  and  in  bitter  an- 
guish I  would  cry  to  myself : 

"  My  God  !  and  is  there  nothing  for  me  in  aU  this  world?  No  father 
nor  mother  have  ever  been  mine  ;  when  I  found  a  friend  he  was  taken 
away,  and  now  my  last,  my  love,  my  Margaret." 

"  Margaret,"  I  said  to  her,  as  I  drew  my  chair  closer  to  her  side, 
' '  Margaret,  I  love  you ;  we  are  best  fitted  to  help  each  other  on  in  Ufe ; 
will  you  take  me  and  love  me  as  you  would  have  loved  Edgar?" 

' '  WUlie,  it  is  well ;  I  do  love  you,  but,  Willie,  I  fear  I  can  not  stay 
with  you  long." 

• '  Do  not  say  that,  Margaret.  You  shaU  get  well.  See,  I  have  here 
a  ring  for  you,  all  ready  ;  let  me  put  it  on  your  finger." 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  and,  kissing  her,  I  put  the  ring  upon  it. 
"What  kind  of  a  stone  is  it,  Willie?"  she  said;  "it  is  too  dark 
here  to  see." 

"  Feel  it  and  guess,"  I  answered,  laughing. 

She  put  her  finger  on  the  ring,  but  drew  it  back  with  a  sharp  cry  of 
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pain. 

"Something  stung  me,"  she  said.  We  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  at  the  wounded  finger  and  examined  the  ring.  The  stone, 
which  was  a  diamond  was  gone,  and  the  sharp  claw  of  the  setting  had 
pricked  her  finger.     We  returned  to  our  chairs. 

"  I  wiU  get  another  set  there  to-morrow,  Margaret,  as  soon  as" 

"  Look,  look,  Willie,  there  it  is,  see." 

I  looked  at  her  hand,  and  there,  flashing  like  a  living  jewel,  was  a 
bright  firefly.  Edgar's  words  rushed  upon  my  mind  :  "My  wife  shall 
wear  these  ;  not  the  stones,  for  they  are  cold  and  dead." 

I  rose,  with  a  cry,  and  threw  myself  at  Margaret's  feet.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  my  head.     The  firefly  hovered  about  us. 

1 '  Willie,  do  not  grieve  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  dying.  Good- 
bye." 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  aU  was  still.  I  did  not  stir,  but  lay  as 
in  a  trance.  Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  some  one  beside  me,  and  a 
voice  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  WilUe,  all  will  be  weU  ;  let  it  not  grieve  you  that  Margaret  has  ac- 
cepted me.  My  jewels  were  better  than  the  cold,  hard  stones  for  her." 
It  was  my  Edgar  back  again. 

The  pain  ol  sorrow  has  left  me  ;  but  still  I  shed  tears  when  I  pause 
beside  that  ivy-covered  grave  in  the  church-yard  which  bears  the  name 
of  "  Margaret."  And  when  the  fireflies  dance  over  the  meadow,  I  sit 
in  the  darkness  and  watch  th<  m,  while  two  companions  are  ever  by  my 
side  ;  and  we  sit  and  talk  together,  as  of  old,  but  our  voices  are  inaudi- 
ble to  others.  These  two  companions  are  my  Edgar  and  my  Margaret 
June  16,  1883.  Chakles  A.  Gunnison. 
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ous lesson  seems  the  first,  if  not  the  only  one  to  be  learned.'  I  think 
Green  was  as  completely  fascinUed  by  Maurice's  strength  of  soul  and 
large  tendernes  of  nature  as  ever  I  was.  I  remember  Green's  reading 
out  some  passages  of  Swinburne's  then  new  book  of  '  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads,'and  saying:  'This  is  the  greatest  master  of  poetical  language 
since  SheUey  ;  but  he  can't  think.'  " 

Paul  B.  Du  ChaiUu,  says  a  New  York  Tribune  reporter,  seems  to 
bronze,  but  not  to  grow  gray  or  wrinkled  with  age.  He  was  dining  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Brunswick,  and  was  entertaining  some  friend  with 
his  quick,  nervous  talk.  He  was  as  active  and  wiry  as  when,  in  1859, 
he  returned  from  Africa,  and  told,  in  his  limited  EngUsh  but  very  voluble 
French,  to  Charles  Nordhoff,  then  editor  of  Harpers  Magazine,  his  ad- 
ventures in  gorilla-hunting.  Those  statements,  under  Nordhoff 's  hands, 
grew  into  the  once  popular  volume,  "  Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Equatorial  Afi  ica. "  It  is  a  legend  of  the  great  printing-house  of  Frank- 
Un  Square  that  Du  Chaillu's  diary  of  his  adventures  was  of  the  most 
meagie  sort.  The  accomtof  his  first  encounter  with  a  gorilla  was 
given,  under  its  appropriate  date,  in  the  words,  "shot  my  first 
gorilla."  Nordhoff  coming  across  this  record,  had  Du  ChaiUu  teU  him 
aU  the  particulars,  going  over  the  story  several  times,  adding  to  it  after 
preparing  the  first  draft,  until  it  grew  into  the  long  and  exciting  chap- 
ter which  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  volume  named.  In 
the  same  way  Du  ChaiUu  has  had  assistance  in  preparing  his  later  books 
from  Henry  M.  Alden,  the  present  editor  of  Harper  s  Monthly. 

Miscellany  :  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  is  staying  in  Venice, 

a  city  beloved  of  literary  Americans. Monsieur  Turgeneffs  health 

is  improved,  the  warm  weather  having  alleviated  his  rheumatic  pdns. 

A  London  journal  complains  that  the  modern  English  poets  have 

no  popular  circulation,  because  in  obedience  to  ancient  tradition,  the 
pubhshers  ask  practically  prohibitive  prices.  The  works  of  dead  poets, 
on  which  copyright  has  run  out,  sell  by  myriads  m  cheap  editions, 
whereas  the  books  of  the  modern  writers  find  the  purchasers  mosdy  in 

the  managers  of  the  circulating  libraries. Wellesley  College  has  a 

beautilul  room  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  containing 
Story's  bust  of  the  poet  and  the  manuscript  of  her  poem,  "  Little  Mat- 
tie."    The  manuscript  was  the  gilt  ol  Robert  Browning. The  fact 

that  Coleridge  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  "  Eng'ish  Men  of  Let- 
ters "  series  is  deemed  astonishing  by  a  writer  for  the  London  Daily 
News  who  holds  that  two-thirds  of  the  persons  admitted  are  unques- 
tionably his  inferiors.  "While  professed  critics  hold  back,"  he  adds, 
"  the  general  public,  if  its  view,  may  be  summarized,  probably  consid- 
ers Coleridge  as  a  person  who  took  too  much  opium,  was  a  trial  to  his 
friends  talked  beautifully  but  unintelligibly,  and,  by  way  of  amend, 
wrote  the  'Ancient  Mariner,'  and  the  Unes  about  the  quarrel  of  Sir 
Leoline  and  his  friend."  

Announcements  :  "The  Giant's  Robe"  is  the  title  of  the  story  which 

the  author  of  "Vice  Versa"  has  been  writing. The  poem  which 

Robert   Browning  has  contributed  to  the  next  number  of  Harper  is  a 

dramatic  love  song. Bjdrnsterne    Bjdrnson   has   been    writing  a 

three-act  comedy  called  "  The  Glove."  His  eldest  son  has  been  study- 
ing the  dramatic  art  and  will  appear  upon  the  stage  in  Hamburg  next 

season IQ  the  next  number  of  the   Century  will  appear  several 

letters  written  by  Emerson  soon  alter  he  left  Harvard.  In  one  of  these 
letters  he  enthusiastically  praises  Walter  Scott,  comparing  him  to 
Shakespeare.  In  another  he  expresses  an  opinion  which  he  thorougii  y 
disowned  in  later  life— this  opinion  being  that  the  Greek  authors  shouia 
be  read  only  in  the  original. In  the  last  installment  of  his  new  ro- 
mance in  the  June  number  of  Longman's  Magazine,  Mr.  James  fayn 
presents  the  cleverest  piece  of  character  drawing  which  he  has  yet  given 
to  the  world  of  novel-readers.  His  descriptiun  of  a  group  ot  toadies 
and  money-seekers  is  full  of  humor  and  of  truth. George  von  Ban- 
sen  has  prepared  for  the  August  Harper  an  article  on  the  German 
Crown  Prince.  It  will  be  illu.traied  by  portraits.  Another  illustra  ed 
article  in  the  same  number  wiU  be  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  s    ■  Heart  ol  the 

Alleghanies." There  is  a  rumor  that  the  proprietors  of  a  London 

morning  paper  intend  to  issue  a  half-penny  sheet  every  hour,  contain- 
ing  the  latest  telegrams,  stock  exchange  prices,  reports  of  markets,  etc 


THE        ARGONAUT.- 


GOING    TO    THE    DERBY. 


"Cockaigne"  describes  the  Scenes  on  the  Road  to  Epsom  Downs. 


London  on  the  Derby  Day' is  an  empty  place.  The 
"  Darby  "  is  the  first  great  horse-race  of  the  year  which  takes 
place  during  the  season,  of  easy  access  from  the  metropolis  ; 
and,  as  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  everybody 
goes  down  to  Epsom  who  can,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  see  the  crack  two-year-olds  of  the  year  run  their  mile  and 
four  furlongs  for  the  honor  of  possessing  the  famous  "  Blue 
Ribbon  of  the  Turf,"  and  having  their  names  carried  down 
in  the  annals  of  turf  history  as  a  "  Derby  winner." 

It  is  true  that  Epsom  Downs  are  not  so  accessible  as  are 
the  banks  and  bridges  of  the  Thames  to  people  whose  only 
means  of  locomotion  are  provided  by  "shank's  mare  ;"  yet 
the  famous  Downs  are  more  within  reach  of  the  mob  than 
are  either  Ascot  or  Goodwood  ;  and  for  which  reason  it  is 
that  ladies  are  in  the  minority  at  the  Derby.  It  is  neither 
the  royal  meeting  which  Ascot  is,  nor  a  ducal  gathering  such 
as  Goodwood,  and  its  nearness  to  London  draws  to  it  those 
members  of  the  racing  fraternity  known  to  the  readers  of 
Ouida's  novels  as  the  "  riff-raff  of  the  turf."  Still,  while  it  is 
essentially,  for  the  reasons  given,  more  a  man's  race  than  a 
woman's,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  ladies  go  to  it.  Some 
of  the  greatest  and  finest  dames  and  demoiselles  in  England 
grace  the  grand  stand  with  their  presence,  or  enjoy  the  olla 
podtida  of  sights  and  sounds  from  their  carriages.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  women  who  are  not  ladies  abound  in 
plenty,  and  it  is  from  their  loud  costumes  that  foreign 
opinions  of  English  taste  in  dress  are  unfortunately  drawn. 
Every  man,  however,  goes ;  the  House  of  Commons  usually 
adjourns  for  the  day  ;  and  few  well-dressed  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  West  End  streets,  and  few  faces  in  the  club  bow- 
windows  on  a  "  Darby  "  Wednesday.  Though  trains  from 
Waterloo  and  Victoria  stations  are  plentiful,  and  some  of 
the  best  people  go  by  rail  to  their  preengaged  stalls  on  the 
grand  stand,  the  best  way,  of  course,  is  to  go  by  road  and 
on  the  top  of  a  coach  if  you  can.  Not  only  will  you  then 
drive  through  some  of  the  loveliest  Surrey  country,  past 
Tooting,  Mitchem  Common,  Bamstead  Downs,  and  Ewell, 
but,  in  the  pack  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  as  you  approach 
Epsom,  will  you  witness  a  moving  scene  of  hilarious  be- 
havior and  shouted  chaff  and  repartee  which  seems  never  to 
grow  stale  to  the  most  satiated  Derby-goer.  It  so  happens, 
fortunately  for  myself,  that  I  have  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  guards  whose  black  and  mulberry  drag  and 
team  of  roans  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  procession  in 
Hyde  Park  on  "  four-in-hand  "  day  ;  and  a  seat  on  top  is  al- 
ways at  my  disposal  for  the  Derby.  So,  shortly  before  ten 
on  last  Wednesday  morning,  he  drove  down  from  Regent's 
Park  Barracks,  the  top  of  his  coach  already  well  covered 
with  brother  guardsmen  and  others,  and  picked  another 
chap  and  myself  up  in  front  of  the  Junior  Carleton  Club,  in 
Pall  Mall.  The  morning  was  perfect ;  soft  and  warm  as  a 
May  morning  should  be,  the  fleecy  white  cloud — without 
which  no  English  blue  sky  ever  is — being  wafted  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  overhead  by  the  lightest  of  breezes.  It  was 
close  upon  noon  ere  we  had  done  our  fifteen  miles,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Epsom  town,  approached  Wodecot  Park,  whose 
palings  almost  skirt  the  race-course.  Along  all  the  roads 
leading  to  the  downs  and  rolling  over  the  smooth  green  turf, 
were  files  of  carriages  of  every  grade  in  the  vehicular  vocab- 
ulary, from  four-in-hand  drags  like  our  own,  and  covered 
with  masculine  fashion,  to  open  barouches,  victorias,  and 
phaetons,  with  postillions  in  red  or  yellow  jackets,  and  a 
cluster  of  parasols  and  bright  summer  dresses  that  dazzled 
by  their  brilliancy  as  they  dashed  on  in  the  sunlight. 

Here  was  a  costermouger's  cart  filled  with  a  noisy  group 
from  Whitechapel,  exchanging  chaff  with  and  impeding  the 
progress  of  a  tandem-teamed  dog-cart,  the  two  occupants  of 
which,  in  gray  dust-coats  and  white  hats,  had  not  only  titles 
to  their  names,  but  some  of  the  swellest  bachelor's  quarters 
in  Mayfair  ;  while  behind  them  again  was  a  quiet  little 
brougham,  remarkable  for  nothing  except  the  eyes  and  smil- 
ing face  of  a  well-known  Gayety  enslaver  at  the  near  win- 
dow, the  twisted  mustache  and  carefully  brushed  whiskers 
of  an  equally  well-known  and  decidedly  elderly  duke  being 
visible  in  the  shadow  of  the  seat  at  her  side.  Stage-coaches, 
omnibuses,  wagonettes,  dog-carts,  mail  phaetons,  pony  car- 
riages, gigs,  four-wheelers,  flies,  hansoms,  carts,  and  wagons 
swelled  the  multitude  of  carriages  which  spread  gradually 
along  the  lower  side  of  the  course  and  darkened  the  hillside. 
The  turnout  was  simply  immense,  and  soon  every  available 
spot  on  the  hill  was  densely  packed  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  and  the  different  rings  and  inclosures  were 
thronged  to  repletion.  There  is  no  better  coigne  of  vantage 
from  which  to  note  the  extraordinary  scene  which  lies  at  one's 
feet  and  all  about  one  than  the  top  of  a  drag,  in  its  place 
near  the  rails,  its  horses  taken  out,  its  outside  seats  over- 
flowing with  laughing,  happy  humanity,  wedged  in  as  it  is 
between  rows  of  other  vehicles  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
grand  stand  was  filling  fast,  and  its  spacious  balconies  were 
becoming  radiant  with  variegated  color.  From  the  enclosure 
beneath  rose  the  clamor  of  the  "  betting  ring,"  where  a  dark 
mass  of  restless  human  beings,  agitated  by  one  absorbing 
passion,  overspread  the  space  within  its  railings,  and  filled 
the  air  with  ceaseless  cries  of  "  Eleven  to  one  against  Gold- 
field  ! "  "  Eight  to  one  against  Ladislas  ! "  "  Four  to  one 
against  Beau  Brummel  1 "  "  Two  to  one  against  Beau  Brum- 
mel  running  !"  "Twenty  to  four  against  Highland  Chief!  " 
"  Seven  to  one  against  St.  Blaise  ! "  "  Four  to  one  against 
Gaillard  ! "  etc.  Gaillard  "with  Archer  up,"  Beau  Brummel, 
Highland  Chief,  and  Goldfield,  and  each  and  all  were  favor- 
ites. 

The  outside  world,  who  took  their  cue  from  the  sporting 
papers,  didn't  in  the  least  know  how  to  bet,  and,  as  at  every 
other  Derby  before  it,  misleading  "tips"  had  been  freely 
offered  and  eagerly  accepted.  But  the  really  knowing  ones 
(as  the  result  proved  them  to  be)  booked  no  bets  save  those 
that  backed  St.  Blaise.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  gray  dust- 
coat  and  high  white  hat,  with  his  betting  pouch  slung  round 
him,  and  who  of  course  had  an  inside  tip  from  the  horses' 
owners,  crossed  the  ring  more  than  once  to  take  and  enter  a 
profitable  bet  on  St.  Blaise.  I  had  been  backing  Beau 
Brummel  myself  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  the  prince's 
actions  satisfied  me  that  the  sooner  I  beban  to  hedge  the 
better  it  would  be  for  me.     Mr.  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  in  a 


gray  tweed  suit  and  a  green  veil  wound  round  his  hat,  stood 
for  some  time  talking  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  taking 
all  the  bets  he  could  get  on  Gaillard,  he  also  having  had  the 
"Archer  fever,"  since  that  renowned  jockey  landed  Iroquois 
a  Derby  winner  for  him  in  '81.  All  about  us,  surging  in  and 
out  of  the  network  of  vehicles,  were  pedestrian  stragglers, 
dealers  in  small  wares,  "the  only  k'rect  k'rd" sellers,  Punch- 
and-Judy  men,  false  nose  venders,  wandering  nigger  min- 
strels with  high  shirt-collars,  banjos,  and  bones,  soldiers, 
grooms,  footmen,  gypsy  fortune-tellers,  thimble  riggers,  Aunt 
Sally  proprietors,  shoe-blacks,  touts,  thieves,  and  pickpock- 
ets, with  an  occasional  policeman  (spared  for  the  nonce  from 
watching  dynamite  plots),  and  fashionably  dressed  men  in 
the  regulation  dust-coat  and  tall  while  hat  pushing  their 
way  from  carriage  to  carriage  for  five-minutes'  chat,  a  glass 
of  Pommery  Sec  frappe",  or  a  ruinous  glove  bet  with  the  fair 
occupants  thereof. 

As  the  hour  approached  at  which  the  great  event  of  the 
day  was  to  be  decided  the  noise  and  excitement  increased, 
and  all  eyes  were  kept  riveted  on  the  corner  of  the  course 
whence  the  compeling  horses  always  enter  from  the  pad- 
dock. At  last  they  appeared,  an  uncommonly  small  field  of 
eleven,  all  told — the  smallest  indeed  in  the  annals  of  the  race 
since  1823.  As  they  took  their  customary  preliminary  can- 
ters toward  Tattenham  Corner  their  small  number  was  fur- 
ther lessened  by  the  fractious  and  irritable  behavior  of 
Gaillard,  compelling  Archer  to  bring  him  up  to  the  starting- 
post  at  once.  The  preliminary  canter  over,  during  which 
criticisms  were  freely  made  by  backers  and  others,  on  the 
points  good  and  bad  of  the  eleven  competitors  whose  num- 
bers were  then  exhibited  on  the  telegraph-board,  the  horses 
were  slowly  walked  to  the  starting-post,  and  a  beautiful  "go" 
was  effected  at  the  first  attempt.  Away  they  rushed  up  the 
hill  in  a  compact  body,  which  gradually  extended  itself  by 
the  time  Tattenham  Coiner  was  reached,  and  the  descent 
down  hill  began.  At  the  turn,  Wood,  the  jockey  of  St. 
Blaise,  showed  his  superior  knowingness  by  hugging  the 
rails,  and  thus  gaining  an  advantage  which  he  held  for  the 
rest  of  the  straight  run  in,  with  Highland  Chief's  nose  so 
close  up  to  his  fore  shoulder,  that  many  people  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Highland  Chief  had  won  the  race.  For  a  minute 
St.  Blaise's  owners  and  backers  looked  decidedly  blue,  but 
the  immediate  hoisting  of  "  No.  7  " — St.  Blaise's  number — 
changed  their  momentary  gloom  to  a  prolonged  shout  of 
triumph.  St.  Blaise  had  won  the  coveted  "  Blue  Ribbon  of 
the  Turf "  by  a  clear  neck  over  Highland  Chief,  and  half  a 
length  over  Gaillard,  and  the  hopes,  fears,  dreads,  predic- 
tions, and  anticipations  of  the  racing  and  betting  world  for 
months  past  were  realized  or  shattered. 

The  Derby  of  '83  was  over.  Amid  an  outburst  of  cheer- 
ing and  hat  and  handkerchief  waving,  the  winner,  with  Lord 
Allington  at  his  head,  was  led  to  the  scales,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  five  thousand  pounds  the  richer  by  the  re- 
sult, being  the  first  to  step  forward  and  offer  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  horse's  joint  owners,  Lord  Allington  and  Sir 
Frederick  Johnstone.  That  the  Prince  should  be  on  the 
inside  in  anything  connected  with  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone 
is  not  very  astounding.  Indeed  there  have  been  whispers 
abroad  that  his  royal  highness  is  a  silent  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. He  and  Sir  Frederick  have  been  firm  friends,  and 
have  run  in  couples  for  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  their 
first  partnership  transaction  in  connection  with  the  notorious 
Lady  Mordaunt  scandal. 

Next  to  the  Derby  in  point  of  interest,  and  prior  to  it  in 
occurrence  by  a  few  days,  was  the  first  annual  meet  of  the 
Coaching  Club,  at  the  Magazine,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park.  The  attendance  of  people  to 
witness  the  spectacle  was  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  gath- 
ering of  the  sort,  and  the  weather  was  as  delightful  as  one 
could  wish,  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  emerald  green 
spread  of  turf.  Royalty  mustered  in  full  force.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Connaught,  in  a  blue  velvet  costume,  sat  with  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (who  afterward  took  a  seat  on 
the  box  of  Mr.  Trotter's  drag),  in  a  landau  on  one  side  of 
the  road ;  while  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  black  velvet 
and  gold  dotted  dress  she  wore  at  the  opening  of  the  Fisher- 
ies Exhibition — her  black  silk  stockings,  even,  being  decor- 
ated with  golden  dots — took  up  her  stand  in  her  victoria, 
with  its  well-known  gray  ponies,  on  the  other.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  his  two  sons,  and  several  members  of  his 
suite  and  set,  including  Lord  Suffield  and  Colonel  Teesdale, 
rode  about  on  horseback,  the  young  princes  being  seated  on 
ponies.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  contented  himself  with 
walking  about  among  the  coaches.  Society  at  large  lounged 
about  on  foot,  and  criticised  the  coaches  and  their  teams, 
and  quizzed  the  occupants.  The  turn-out  of  coaches  was 
very  fair,  thirty  drags  putting  in  an  appearance,  some  of 
them  with  yellow  bodies,  but  the  greater  number  were  black 
or  blue,  picked  out  with  red  or  mulberry. 

The  first  coach  to  arrive  was  that  of  Count  Munster,  the 
German  Embassador,  with  a  fine  team  of  chestnuts.  Seated 
on  the  roof,  among  members  of  the  embassy,  was  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck.  All  the  drags  having  arrived,  they  moved 
off  in  procession,  the  sight  being  a  peculiarly  pretty  and  pict- 
uresque one.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Lord  Carrington  (who 
some  years  ago  wanted  to  marry  Nelly  Bromley,  the  pretty 
actress  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  only  his  mamma  wouldn't 
let  him),  the  procession  was  led  by  Lord  Hotham,  with  his 
yellow  coach  and  team  of  dark  browns.  The  tops  of  the 
different  drags,  in  nearly  every  instance,  were  occupied  by 
ladies,  including  many  noted  leaders  and  beauties  of  high 
society.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  of  "Condor"  fame,  had 
his  wife  on  the  box  beside  him,  while  farther  back  were  seat- 
ed Lady  Castlereagh,  Lady  Claude  Hamilton,  and  the  stal- 
wart Gladys,  Lady  Lonsdale  (who  came  over  from  Paris  to 
be  present,  and  exhibited  a  stunning  costume  of  dark  green 
velvet).  On  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Eden's  coach  was  Lady 
Aukland  and  Lady  Edward  Somerset,  while  Mr.  Trotter  had 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and  Lady  Dalrymple  ;  Al- 
bert Brassey's  roof  being  graced  by  his  wife — the  "  Honora- 
ble Mrs.  Brassey,  of  Heythorpe,"  if  you  please — Lady  Clan- 
morris,  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  and  Miss  Mabel  Skipwith, 
all  (barring  Mrs.  B.)  beauties  of  a  pronounced  type.  The 
cavalcade,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  park,  the  majority 
of  the  drivers  turned  out  at  Queen's  Gate,  while  the  remain- 
der, about  ten  in  number,  with  their  occupants,  drove  down 
to  the  Hurlingham  Club  for  luncheon.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  June  1,  1883. 


BILL    NYE    ON    BOXING. 


As  IUnstrated  by  Personal  Experience  in  the  Manly  Art. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  little  two-handed  tournament 
with  the  gloves.  I  have  filled  my  nose  with  cotton-waste  so 
that  I  shall  not  soak  this  sketch  in  gore  as  I  write. 

I  needed  a  little  healthful  exercise,  and  was  looking  for 
something  that  would  be  full  of  vigorous  enthusiasm,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  the  healthful  flow  of  blood  to  the 
muscles.  This  was  rather  difficult.  I  tried  most  everything, 
but  failed.  Being  a  sociable  being  (joke)  I  wanted  other 
people  to  help  me  exercise,  or  go  along  with  me  when  I  ex- 
ercised. Some  men  can  go  away  to  a  desert  isle  and  have 
fun  with  dumb-bells  and  a  horizontal  bar,  but  to  me  it  would 
seem  dull  and  commonplace  after  a  while,  and  I  would  yearn 
for  more  humanity. 

Two  of  us  finally  concluded  to  play  billiards,  but  we  were 
only  amateurs,  and  the  owner  intimated  that  he  would  want 
the  table  for  Fourth  of  July,  so  we  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  game  and  I  paid  for  it. 

Then  a  younger  brother  said  he  had  a  set  of  boxing-gloves 
in  his  room,  and  although  I  was  the  taller  and  had  longer 
arms,  he  would  hold  up  as  long  as  he  could  and  I  might 
hammer  him  until  I  gained  strength  and  finally  got  well. 

I  accepted  this  offer  because  I  had  often  regretted  that  I 
had  not  made  myself  familiar  with  this  art,  and  also  because 
I  knew  it  would  create  a  thrill  of  interest  and  fire  me  with 
ambition,  and  that's  what  a  hollow-eyed  invalid  needs  to  put 
him  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  boxing-glove  is  a  large,  fat  mitten  with  an  abnormal 
thumb,  and  a  string  at  the  wrist  by  which  you  tie  it  on,  so 
that  when  you  feed  it  to  your  adversary  he  can  not  swallow 
it  and  choke  himself.  I  had  never  seen  any  boxing-gloves 
before,  but  my  brother  said  they  were  soft  and  wouldn't  hurt 
anybody.  So  we  took  off  some  of  our  raiment  and  put  them 
on.  Then  we  shook  hands.  That  was  to  show  that  we  were 
friendly  and  would  not  slay  each  other. 

My  brother  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  I  am,  and  so  I 
warned  him  not  to  get  excited  and  come  for  me  with  any- 
thing that  looked  like  wild  and  ungovernable  fury,  because  I 
might,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  pile  his  jaw  up  on  his  forehead 
and  fill  his  ear  full  of  sore  thumb.  He  said  that  was  all 
right,  and  he  would  try  to  be  cool  and  collected. 

Then  we  put  our  right  toes  close  together,  and  I  told  him 
to  be  on  bis  guard.  At  that  moment  I  dealt  him  a  terrific 
blow,  aimed  at  his  nose,  but,  through  a  clerical  error  of  mine, 
it  went  over  his  shoulder,  and  spent  itself  in  the  wall  of  the 
room,  shattering  a  small  holly-wood  bracket,  for  which  I 
paid  him  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  afterward.  I 
did  not  wish  to  buy  the  bracket,  because  I  had  two  at  home, 
but  he  was  arbitrary  about  it  and  I  bought  it. 

We  then  took  another  athletic  posture,  and  in  two  seconds 
the  air  was  full  of  poulticed  thumb  and  buckskin  mitten.  I 
soon  detected  a  chance  to  put  one  in  where  my  brother  could 
smell  of  it,  but  I  never  knew  just  where  it  struck,  for  at  that 
moment  I  ran  up  against  something  with  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach that  made  me  throw  up  the  sponge  along  with  some 
other  things. 

My  brother  then  proposed  that  we  take  off  the  gloves,  but 
I  thought  I  had  not  sufficiently  punished  him,  and  that  an- 
other round  would  complete  the  conquest,  which  was  then 
almost  within  my  grasp.  I  took  a  bismuth  powder,  and 
squared  myself;  but  in  warding  off  a  left-hander  I  forgot 
about  my  adversary's  right,  and  ran  my  nose  into  the  middle 
of  his  boxing-glove.  Fearing  that  I  had  injured  him,  I  re- 
treated rapidly  on  my  elbows  and  shoulder-blades  to  the 
corner  of  the  room,  thus  giving  him  ample  time  to  recover. 
By  this  means  my  younger  brother's  features  were  saved, 
and  are  to-day  as  symmetrical  as  my  own. 

I  can  still  cough  up  pieces  of  boxing-gloves,  and  when  I 
close  my  eyes  I  can  see  calcium  lights  and  blue  phosphores- 
cent gleams  across  the  horizon ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  physical  exercise  which  yields  the 
same  amount  of  health  and  elastic  vigor  to  the  puncher  that 
the  manly  art  does.  To  the  punchee,  also,  it  affords  a  large 
wad  of  glad  surprise  and  nose  bleed,  which  can  not  be  hurt- 
ful to  those  who  hanker  for  the  pleasing  nervous  shock,  the 
spinal  jar,  and  the  pyrotechnic  concussion. 

This  is  why  I  shall  continue  the  exercises  after  I  have 
practiced  with  a  mule  or  a  cow-catcher  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  feel  a  little  more  confidence  in  myself. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Of  Phineus  T.  Barnum  it  is  told,  that  when  a  malevolent 
person  sent  a  couple  of  large  snakes  to  destroy  him  in  his 
cradle,  the  infant  crawled  to  a  bird-cage  which  was  oppor- 
tunely hung  upon  the  floor  near  by,  and  opening  the  door 
induced  the  reptiles  to  enter  and  pasture  upon  the  captive 
bird.  Once  in,  he  had  them,  and  was  found  by  his  mother, 
upon  her  return  from  the  sewing-circle,  exhibiting  his  boas 
to  the  babes  of  the  vicinity  at  one  cent  per  babe.  Although 
the  bent  of  his  genius  exhibited  itself  thus  early,  it  was  not 
immediately  recognized.  Opportunities  for  following  his 
instincts  were  rare,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  opening  he  con- 
templated and  for  a  long  time  practiced  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  imaginative  writing  lay  his  chief  strength,  and 
without  unusual  effort  be  at  once  produced  tales  which  at 
once  took  rank  with  Munchausen  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Then  appeared  the  originality  of  his  mind,  for  not  content 
with  the  manner  of  publishing  in  vogue,  he  had  his  stories 
printed  on  great  sheets  of  paper  in  parti-colored  letters,  il- 
lustrated them  with  pictures  more  astounding,  if  possible, 
than  the  text,  and  gave  them  to  the  public  through  the  me- 
dium of  paste  and  bill-boards.  Finding  the  cost  of  this 
to  be  too  great  for  his  resources,  he  went  into  the  show  busi- 
ness, whice  his  great  fame  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  such 
success  that  he  became  rich  and  universally  respected,  and 
was  made  mayor  of  his  native  place. — Life. 


A  monkey  was  given  a  lump  of  sugar  inside  of  a  closed 
bottle.  It  worried  itself  sick  trying  to  get  at  the  sugar. 
Fits  of  the  most  ludicrous  melancholy  alternated  with 
spasms  of  delight,  as  a  new  idea  suggested  itself,  followed  by 
afresh  series  of  experiments.  Nothing  availed  until  one 
day  a  jar  of  olives  fell  from  the  table  with  The  re- 

sult was  noticed  by  the  monkey,  who   in;  ^   his 

bottle  to  the  floor,  and  was  soon  in  po:;  agar. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Society  is  so  scattered  at  this  period 
that,  to  be  a  faithful  chronicler  of  its  doings,  one  ought  to 
take  it  in  parcels,  as  it  were,  and  devote  a  separate  letter  to 
each  locale  in  turn— a  thing,  by  the  by,  which  I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  doing  now  and  then.  Of  the  lost  stragglers  of  the 
fashionable  world,  who  have,  on  one  pretense  or  another, 
lingered  in  town  amid  home  comfort,  turned  their  footsteps 
finally  toward  "pastures  new"  the  beginning  of  the  week — 
the  F.  F.  Lows  to  the  cottage  they  have  taken  at  San  Ra- 
fael, the  Sandersons  to  the  one  they  have  engaged  at  Pa- 
raiso  Springs,  and  the  Peter  Donahues  to  the  East  and 
Europe,  the  latter  family  making  the  trip  over  the  road  in 
their  special  car.  Mr.  Donahue's  health  is  such  that  his 
physicians  have  ordered  his  drinking  Carlsbad  waters  with- 
out loss  of  time.  At  that  celebrated  resort  the  regime  re- 
garding diet  is  absolute,  and  I  have  often  noticed  a  rich 
patient  is  sent  there  by  the  family  medico,  who  shrinks  from 
enforcing  such  a  system  at  home.  Mervyn  Donahue  accom- 
panies his  family  as  far  as  New  York  unly,  returning  here  in 
time  for  his  wedding  with  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  after  which 
happy  event,  the  present  programme  is  for  the  young  couple 
to  join  the  old  folks — not  at  home,  but  in  Europe,  taking  the 
trip  as  a  bridal  tour.  On  dit  that  a  certain  Baron,  well 
known  in  society  circles,  has  also  gone,  and  that,  instead  of 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  'Frisco,  New  York  will  be  the  place 
chosen  for  the  nuptials  of  Miss  Mamie.  Young  Donahue 
gave  his  friends  a  parting  sail  in  the  Nellie  a  few  days  before 
his  departure,  which  was  a  delightful  affair.  Now,  that  he 
has  gone,  Harry  Tevis,  with  his  lively  little  Halcyon^  will 
have  to  carry  the  weight  of  yachting  hospitalities  on  his  own 
shoulders,  which  responsibility  he  seems  by  no  means  anxious 
to  shirk.  He  has  arranged  a  party  for  a  sail  some  night 
during  the  present  moonlight  under  the  gay  chaperonage  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Louisa  Breckinridge.  The  San  Rafaelites 
have  it  under  discussion  to  meet  the  yachting  party  at  Sau- 
celito  and  join  in  a  dance  at  their  club-house  there.  As  I 
said  in  my  last  letter,  the  different  country-houses  are  now 
putting  forth  their  strongest  attractions,  and  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  guests  engaged  for 
the  Fourth  of  July.  In  San  Rafael,  young  Mrs.  Haggin,  at 
the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Butterworth,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
May,  at  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman's  residence,  are  the  moving  spir- 
its. But,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  gayety  languishes, 
and  these  kind  young  matrons  complain  of  the  "  uphill 
work  "  it  is  to  get  people  en  rapport  with  their  efforts  for  the 
general  amusement.  L.  L.  Robinson's  place,  up  the  bay, 
near  Antioch,  has  had  a  succession  of  visitors,  principally 
Sacramento  people.  Mr.  Robinson's  hospitalities  are  dis- 
pensed by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cutter,  with  the  vivacity  and  geni- 
ality for  which  she  is  noted.  Mr.  Sharon  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  the  cooperation  of  so  experienced  a 
member  of  society  as  Mrs.  Doctor  Gwin  for  the  months'  fes- 
tivities at  Belmont,  the  inauguration  of  which  took  place  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  when  the  first  relay  of  guests  went  down 
to  Belmont  under  Mr.  Sharon's  care.  The  party  started 
from  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  made  the  rendezvous,  and 
comprised  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Coleman  and  Miss  Carrie,  theii 
friend  Miss  Belle  Brooks,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Jes 
sie  Bowie,  and  Miss  Thornton.  The  gentlemen  were  more 
numerous,  and  still  further  increased  Saturday.  Mrs.  Gwin 
likes  to  see  the  young  people  enjoying  themselves,  and  both 
her  daughters  are  equally  proficient  in  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing. Add  to  this  such  a  magnificent  place  as  Belmont 
(built  especially  for  such  purposes)  at  their  disposal.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  desired  further.  Mrs.  Crowley  and  her 
daughter  were  also  among  the  guests.  The  young  lady  is 
the  one  credited  with  the  capture  of  the  President's  son. 
This  week  another  party  go  down— the  Friedlanders,  May- 
nards,  and  others — and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  a  big  crowd 
are  expected.  Apropos  of  that  holiday,  the  most  pretentious 
of  all  the  entertainments  planned  so  far  is  a.  grand  fete  c/iam- 
#etre,  to  be  given  by  the  Willie  Howards,  at  the  San  Mateo 
place.  A  special  train  is  to  convey  the  guests  down,  and  the 
barn  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  dancing  hall — very  much  the  same 
idea  once  carried  out  by  Mrs.  George  Howard  on  a  Fourth 
of  July  years  ago.  Let  us  hope  the  weather  may  prove  more 
propitious  than  on  that  occasion,  as — it  my  memory  serves 
me  aright — the  day  was  showery,  and  the  damp  took  all  the 
crimp  out  of  the  girls'  hair.  The  Floods  had  a  party — Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  Miss  May  Smith,  Mrs.  Withington,  and  others 
— down  at  their  place  at  Menlo  Park  on  Sunday  week,  and 
they,  too,  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  a  Fourth  oi 
July  celebration.  Monterey  has  had  lawn-tennis  added  to 
its  other  attractions,  but,  so  far  this  season,  the  game  has  not 
had  many  devotees,  the  guests  being  principally  matrons, 
who  preler  billiards  and  tenpins.  It  takes  a  girlish,  agile 
figure  to  enjoy  tennis.  The  Colliers,  Irving  Scotts,  and 
■  Townes  are  domiciled  there  for  the  summer.  The  Crockers 
.  come  and  go,  reserving  a  prolonged  stay  for  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Porter  Ashe's  mamma,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  has, 
in  the  most  aimable,  good  natured  manner,  made  up  a  party 
of  very  young  people  and  taken  them  for  a  visit  to  her  place, 
Idlewild,  at  Lake  Tahoe;  among  the  youths  being  Porter's 
brother,  Sidney.  I  am  afraid  society  is  going  to  miss  the 
festivities  usual  at  Milbrae  at  this  period  this  year,  as  news 
come  that  Oddie  has  taken  a  swell  place  at  Newport,  and 
no  doubt  D.  O.  and  Mrs.  Mills  will  spend  the  summer  with 
their  son  and  granddaughters.  The  Fred  Castles  have  re- 
turned to  us  after  a  lengthy  stay  abroad  ;  and  General  Beale 
(iamiliarly  styled  "Ned")  has  also  arrived,  but  not  bringing 
his  fair  daughter,  Miss  Emily,  with  him,  as  so  many  of  her 
friends  anticipated.  Evidently  the  East  is  too  agreeable  a 
place  to  leave.  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  still  lingers  there,  al- 
though I  believe  her  iriends  look  for  her  return  in  August, 
when  she  will  prove  an  attractive  feature  in  the  social  life  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  of  which  big  caravanserai  her  lather  is 
showing  himself  so  capable  a  manager.  Every  day  brings 
some  distinguished  party  from  the  East  or  Europe,  and  the 
interior  of  the  State  is  full  of  tourists  wandering  about  among 
the  beauties  ol  California  scenery.  General  Sherman,  whu 
is  so  fend  of  California  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  make  any 
tii. use  to  serve  as  a  motij 'for  a  visit  to  the  coast,  will  soon 
'-  ..'itn  us  again,  accompanied  by  Judge  Gray  and  a  party 
.  -lends  and  gentlemen.  Two  entertainments  are  spoken  of 
'sady— a  reception  at  Black  Point  by  General  Schofield  and 


his  accomplished  wife,  and  a  ball  at  Belmont.  Gossip  is  still 
rife  with  engagements  matrimonial,  and  says  that  the  wed- 
ding of  a  young  widow  who  dwells  on  Nob  Hill  will  take 
place  immediately  the  requisite  year  of  mourning  expires. 
The  same  source  whispers  of  an  engagement  between  a 
Menlo  Park  widower,  recently  returned  from  the  East,  and 
a  budding  young  beauty  whose  school  days  are  scarcely  over. 
If  this  be  true,  how  disappointed  the  mamma  must  be,  as  I 
think  it  was  currently  reported  at  one  time  that  the  engage- 
ment existed  there.  Mrs.  Savage,  having  prevailed  upon  her 
daughter,  Madame  de  Bodisco  (whom  society  knew  as  Miss 
Chica)  to  remain  as  her  guest  until  the  spring,  has  left  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  undertaken  the  duties  of  housekeeping 
again.  Mrs.  Coit  has  had  her  favorite  set  of  friends — Mes- 
dames  Hager,  Le  Breton,  and  Whitney — paying  her  a  visit 
at  her  country  home,  jolly  Larkmead.  Eugene  Dewey  was 
greatly  missed,  they  told  me,  as  he  made  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  merry-makings  there  last  year  ;  but  no  doubt  he 
finds  New  York  not  half  a  bad  substitute  for  Napa  County. 
The  last  on  dit  is  that  Miss  Belle  Eyre  is  very  soon  to  follow 
the  example  of  l.er  sister  Maggie,  and  leave  the  ranks  of 
girlhood  for  sober  matrimony.  I  do  not  mention  the  gentle- 
man's name,  as  it  is  but  rumor  as  yet.  The  busy  dame  says 
hat  two  chief  heiresses  are  also  booked  for  life  ;  if  so,  what 
swell  weddings  we  shall  have  to  look  forward  to  1 

Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Succeeding  the  tennis  craze  at  San  Rafael  is  the  bathing  mania,  and 
high  tide  is  the  signal  for  all  the  ton  to  turn  out  for  a  tbree-mile-and-a- 
half  drive  to  the  little  stony  beach  at  San  Pedro.  Bath-houses  have 
been  erected,  a  pier  built  with  a  spring-board,  and  a  safety-rope  ad- 
justed. Every  one  sees  every  one  else  there,  so  that  in  itself  is  an 
attraction.  The  girls  are  all  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  making  bathing- 
suits.  The  Forbes,  the  Kittles,  Jarboes,  Rices,  Pages,  Reises,  Lows, 
Smiths,  Schmiedells,  and  Del  Mars,  in  their  various  turn-outs,  add  life 
to  the  scene.  To  vary  the  means  of  entertainment,  the  Buckwheat 
Club  seems  to  have  originated.  Their  weekly  receptions  are  given  at 
the  houses  of  Mrs.  Butterworth  and  Mrs.  Haggin.  Last  week,  however, 
their  meeting  was  held  at  Mrs.  Coleman's.  Previous  to  their  departure 
Wednesday  for  Oregon,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Field  visited  Belmont,  Mrs. 
Senator  Gwin  assuming  the  r6Ie  of  hostess.  A  continuous  series  of 
dinners  and  dances,  also  a  social  event  of  a  little  more  than  usual  im- 
portance, are  planned  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  Selbys  are  daily 
expected  at  their  Menlo  home,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  social 
centres.  A  letter  from  Santa  Cruz  speaks  of  its  being  unusually  dull, 
although  the  various  stopping- places  were  full  to  repletion.  At  Pope's 
a  commerce  party  was  given  last  Saturday  by  Mrs.  Crooks,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Gonzales,  winding  up  with  dancing  and  refreshments,  which  the 
guests  at  the  house  enjoyed  hugely.  To-night  there  is  to  be  a  domino 
party.  At  the  Pacific  Ocean  House  the  gayety  centres  in  the  weekly 
Saturday  night  hop,  which  is  always  well  attended,  almost  every  one 
dropping  in  some  time  or  other  during  the  evening.  Among  the  ar- 
rivals there  this  week  are  Mrs.  Fair  and  daughters,  Mr.  Monteleagre, 
Mrs.  William  McDonald,  Miss  Annie  Shaw,  Madame  Gros  and  fam- 
ily, and  Madame  Zeitska  with  a  number  of  her  pupils.  Most  of  the  in- 
terest at  present  at  the  Del  Monte  is  centred  in  tank-bathing  and 
veranda  promenades.  In  spite  of  the  addition,  the  house  is  more  than 
crowded.  The  last  arrivals  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Collier, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman,  and  Mrs.  Irving  Scott  and  family.  In 
the  early  spring,  while  the  hills  are  still  green  and  the  winds  are  siill  in 
abeyance,  there  is  no  lovelier  spot  than  Saucelito  for  a  brief  sojourn, 
lor  pleasure  and  comfort,  as  has  been  attested  by  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  El  Monte  for  some  time  past.  Among  this  week's  guests  are  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Lister-Kaye,  Paul  Neuman,  Morris  Bates,  Eugene 
Deuprey  and  family.  Soda  Bay  counts  among  our  attractive  watering- 
places,  and  the  umsicale  and  hop  last  Thursday  was  attended  by  many 
lamiliar  faces,  the  Dempsters,  Thorntons,  Boyds,  Buckinghams,  Hol- 
brooks,  Myricks,  Palmers,  and  others.  The  Misses  Lilhe  Hastings, 
Gray,  and  Hood,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  Lisser  conducting, 
contributed  to  the  musical  programme.  The  Sanderses,  Denmans, 
Shreves,  and  McNears  are  among  those  who  are  rusticating  at  Kel- 
logg's.  The  Badlams,  Fentons,  Whitneys,  Pages,  Coles,  James  T. 
Boyd,  J.  West  Martin  and  wire,  T.  Eilard  Beans  and  daughters,  Mrs. 
James  Latham  and  daughters,  and  others,  are  now  at  Congress  Springs. 
On  the  second  Sunday  after  Trinity  the  ordination  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Reed 
to  the  priesthood  took  place  at  the  Church  of  St.  Polycarp,  Colton,  San 
Bernardino  County.  Bishop  Kip  officiated,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Gregory 
Lines,  late  of  St.  Luke's  in  this  city,  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 
Mr.  Reed  for  some  time  assisted  Mr.  Lines  at  St.  Luke's,  and  has  now 
joined  him  in  the  San  Bernardino  mission  work.  On  Monday  after- 
noon. Miss  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  Mayor  Otis,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  A.  B.  William-,  of  Santa  Barbara.  On  Thursday  of  last 
week  the  Van  Bergen  and  McLeod  wedding  took  place.  The  elegant 
residence  of  the  groom's  parents,  corner  ol  Hyde  and  Post  streets,  pre- 
sented a  most  brilliant  scene  ;  while  the  entire  parlor  floor  was  canvased, 
every  available  place  seemed  appropriated  to  floral  ornamentation. 
The  bride,  in  an  exquisite  robe  ol  Ottoman  satin,  crSpe  veil,  orange 
blossoms,  and  diamonds,  was  a  picture  of  loveliness  under  the  exquis- 
ite floral  arch  and  marriage  bell  which  served  the  double  purpose  ol 
ceremony  and  reception  of  later  guests.  The  four  bridesmaids — the 
Misses  Lulu  and  and  Anita  Plum,  Miss  Hochkoffler,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Danforth — were  charming  in  their  different-colored  costumes,  of  pink, 
cream,  white,  and  blue,  carrying  leghorn  baskets  respectively  filled  with 
bachelor's  buttons  in  blue,  red  jacqueminot  roses,  marguerites,  and 
pink  roses,  tied  with  ribbon  to  match.  The  presents  were  table-ware  ol 
gold  and  silver,  exquisite  bronzes,  and  unique  bric-a-brac.  The  happy 
couple  left  for  a  tour  through  the  southern  part  ol  the  State.  Wednes- 
day Trinity  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty  wedding  at  mid-day  of 
Miss  Carrie  Laidley  to  Louis  Weissman.  The  ushers  were  J.  ].  Hous- 
man,  Jas.  Linto,  and  George  Laidley,  and  the  bridesmaids  the  bride's 
three  sisters  and  Miss  Mattie  Cole.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hendricks  and  the 
Misses  Coombs  go  to  Monterey  to-day  to  remain  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
alter  which  they  will  go  to  the  Geysers.  Miss  |eannette  Reynolds 
leaves  Lytton  Springs  to  visit  Miss  Spreckels  at  Menlo  Park;  from 
there  she  visits  Mrs.  Rutherford  at  Monterey.  Reuben  Lloyd  is  now 
bear-hunting  in  the  Modoc  country.  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  will  spend  the 
month  at  Duncan's  Mills  with  her  family.  Majur  Hooper  and  family 
are  also  there.  A.  N.  Towne  left  Tuesday  for  Paraiso  Springs,  hoping 
to  insure  permanent  recuperation.  The  Sandersons  left  the  day  belore. 
Mrs.  William  Harney  is  entertaining  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Hunt,  at 
Menlo.  The  oldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  sister  in  England,  returned  to  her  home  at  San  Rafael  Sunday. 
Miss  Kate  Bibcock,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  and  Miss  Kate  Bancroft  are 
visiting  the  Yosemite  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  Babcock.  Mrs.  John 
Yost,  in  company  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Yost,  is  visiting  in  Chico.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott  are  already  ensconced  in  their  pretty  summer 
cottage  at  Cloverdale.  Ariel  Lathrop,  brother  of  Mrs.  Governor  Stan- 
ford, was  joined  by  his  wife  at  Menlo,  having  arrived  from  the  East  last 
week.  Senator  Fair  has  braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  safely  arriving 
with  his  sons,  Jones  and  Charles,  in  London  on  Saturday.  The  season 
ol  hospitality  at  Los  Medinas  seems  inaugurated  by  the  visit  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Lucy  Williams, 
and  George  Redding,  who  were  charmingly  entertained  over  Sunday  by 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutler.  The  Misses  Bolton  are  visiting  Buckingham  Park, 
Clear  Lake,  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Buckingham.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sneath,  ac- 
companied by  her  son,  will  visit  Lake  Michigan  after  leaving  Cincin- 
nati. She  was  present  at  the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  on  the  third 
instant,  who  was  united  to  Frank  Dillingham  at  the  residence  of  her 
aunt,  in  Union  City,  Indiana.  Charles  Felton  has  been  receiving  his 
Iriends  at  Menlo  since  his  return  from  the  East.  Henry  Crocker  and 
Warren  Clark  have  returned  from  their  trip  to  the  Yosemite ;  also  George 
and  Alfred  Redding  are  back  irom  their  fishinr,  excursion  to  the  Cloud 
River.  Mrs.  Alfred  Redding  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  returned  this  week 
from  Crystal  Springs,  Napa,  where  they  have  been  rusticating.  Miss 
Bessie  Sedgwick  is  expected  home  in  a  month  after  completing  her  visit 
in  St.  Louis  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Burn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  "Examiner"  and  the  Railroad  Commissioners. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  burden  of  every  tirade  against  Carpenter 
and  Humphreys  of  the  Railroad  Commission  is  that  they  have  broken 
their  pledges,  and  that  consequently  they  are  traitors  to  the  people  who 
elected  them.  In  every  attack  made  on  them  by  the  "  anti-monopoly  " 
organs  the  minor  premise  of  this  argument— viz.,  that  they  had  broken 
their  pledges — is  assumed  to  be  true  beyond  all  question.  But  to  sober, 
thinking  men  the  question  arises :  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  men  have  been 
guilty  of  violating  promises  solemnly  made  to  their  party?  If  they 
have,  then  the  Examiner  has  a  perfect  right  to  call  them  "traitors" 
and  "  betrayers  of  their  trust."  If  they  kave  not,  the  Examiner,  in 
applying  such  epithets  to  them,  is  guilty  of  willful,  deliberate  libel.  I 
deny  that  these  Commissioners  have  broken  the  pledges  which  they 
made  to  the  people.  They  accepted  the  Democratic  platform,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  party,  and  agreed  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  Thus  far  they  pledged  themselves  and  no 
farther.  Now,  the  Democratic  platform,  in  the  matter  of  freights  and 
fares,  demands  that  a  ' '  material  reduction  shall  be  made. "  Just  what  is 
meant  by  a  "  material  reduction,"  just  what  the  reduction  must  be  in 
order  that  it  may  be  "  material " — whether,  for  example,  the  rate  ol  fare 
shall  be  three,  four,  or  five  cents  per  mile,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a 
uniform  reduction  at  all — these  are  questions  which  the  platform  leaves 
undecided.  In  regard  to  these  matters  it  expresses  no  opinion  what- 
ever—  evidently  leaving  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission; 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  majority  of  the  convention 
had  been  in  favor  of  a  reduction  to  a  uniform  rate,  it  would  have  had 
sense  enough  to  insert  a  demand  for  such  a  reduction  in  its  plat- 
form. It  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  instead  used  that  vaguest 
of  all  phrases,  "material  reduction."  Neither  does  the  platform  set 
any  time  in  which  its  provisions  are  to  be  carried  out.  It  does  not  say 
that  within  six  mouths  after  the  Commissioners  have  taken  their  seats 
the  whole  complicated  question  shall  be  settled,  and  a  "material  reduc- 
tion," satisfactory  to  the  people,  effected.  And  yet  because- Carpenter 
and  Humphreys  refused  to  vote  for  Foot's  three-cent  resolution— a  reso- 
lution which  he  himself  admitted  was  not  a  solution,  but  only  a  means 
to  a  solution  of  the  question — and  because  they  found  themselves  un- 
able, within  four  months  after  entering  office,  to  master,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, the  whole  intricate  problem  of  transportation,  they  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  so-called  "anti-monopoly  "  organs  as  violators  of  sol- 
emn pledges  and  traitors  to  the  people.  With  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  made  thus  left  undetermined, 
have  we  not  as  good  ground  to  assume  that  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Humphreys,  in  taking  this  much  time  to  investigate  the  question,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  they  have,  are  governed  by  motives  as  hon- 
orable as  those  which  prompt  the  action  of  Mr.  Foote?  Is  it  possible 
that  their  disagreement  with  Mr.  Foote  constitutes  a  violation  of  their 
pledges  ?  But  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  fact  recognized  as  true  by  every- 
body that  the  Democratic  party  was  in  favor  ol  a  reduction  in  fares  to 
three  cents  per  mile.  If  it  was,  why  did  it  not  insert  a  demand  for  this 
rate  in  its  platform  ?  The  fact  that  the  convention  did  not  is  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  in  favor  of  no  such  thing.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Democratic  platform  is  the  only  expression  of  the 
will  of  their  party  which  the  Commissioners  have.  By  it  they  are  to  be 
guided,  and  as  long  as  they  fulfil  its  requirements  they  can  in  no  wise 
be  said  to  have  broken  their  pledges  or  betrayed  their  trusts.  I  believe 
that  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  have  broken  no  pledge  which 
they  made  to  the  people,  and  the  crowd  ot  ignorant  scribblers  who  are 
yelling  "  traitor"  and  "  beirayer  "  at  their  heels  are  base  defamers  of 
character,  deserving  the  condemnation  of  every  honest  man. 

San  Francisco,  June  19,  1883.  E.  E. 


Niggardly  Property-Owners. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  few  articles  damnatory 
of  the  ' '  niggardly  property-owner  "  of  San  Francisco — the  ignorant  ass 
who,  by  saving  from  the  profits  of  a  junk  shop  or  second-hand  clothing 
store,  or  selling  blue  lightning,  has  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  lot  or 
two,  and  therefore  makes  it  and  hiuibelf  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  public  ;  the  man  who  in  every  block  protests  against 
street  improvements,  in  the  hope  of  blackmailing  his  more  liberal 
neighbors  into  paying  his  assessment ;  the  man  whose  sidewalks  are 
always  of  wood,  full  of  spikes,  and  out  ot  repair ;  the  man  who  rents 
his  shanty  for  a  Chinese  wash-house,  or  to  a  prostitute,  or  rum-seller, 
right  in  the  midst  ol  respectable  dwellings  ;  or  keeps  valuable  lots,  es- 
pecially corners,  covered  wilh  vile,  tumble-down  shanties,  villainously 
occupied,  for  years  after  respectable  buildings  would  pay  vastly  better 
rents  ;  the  man  who  never  plants  trees  along  his  sidewalk,  or  paints  the 
number  on  his  house,  and  who  would  no  more  put  up  the  name  of  the 
street  on  his  corner  building  than  he  would  submit  to  a  just  assessment 
for  taxation,  or  swear  to  a  true  statement  ol  his  personal  property  to 
the  assessor ;  the  nun  who  put  a  rum-shop  right  opposite  the  Iront 
door  of  the  new  City  Hall,  and  whose  fellows  on  theCiiy  Hall  lots  have 
put  only  pottery  yards,  stables,  bulletin  fences,  and  other  Tar  Flat  im- 
provements along  Market  Street,  by  way  of  framing  to  that  magnificent 
building  ;  the  man  who  is  numerous  enough  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
anyihmg  like  public  opinion  in  this  heaihen  city  m  favor  of  public  im- 
provement or  public  ornament ;  who  never  dreams  of  the  economic 
value  of  beauty  in  building,  trees  and  gardens,  permanent  pavements, 
stone  sidewalks,  and  homogeneous  neighborhoods,  in  attracting  desir- 
able tenants  at  high  rates  ;  the  man  whose  leelings  are  calloused  against 
the  criticisms  ol  Eastern  people,  who,  in  all  the  dreary  expanse  ol  this 
desert  city,  find  only  a  few  blocks  and  buildings  at  all-  omp-irable  to  the 
average  ot  Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  New  York,  or  even 
Denver  ;  the  man  who  opposes  the  extension  <".f  the  fire  limits,  because 
it  makes  buildiug  more  expensive,  without  caring  that  i'  becomes  there- 
by more  ptrmanent,  safe,  and  productive  ;  the  man  who  thinks  itsmirt 
to  interrupt  public  travel  as  seriously  and  as  long  as  he  can  when  build- 
ing or  moving  a  house,  or  to  bribe  the  Fire  and  Water  Committee  of 
the  Board  01  Supervisors  to  allow  him  to  infringe  the  ciiy  ordinances  by 
building  a  fire-trap,  or  to  levy  blackmail  on  a  respectable  neighbor  by 
the  erection  of  an  an  adjoining  nuisance ;  the  man  who  preiers  to  do 
without  increased  values,  increased  rents,  increased  population,  rather 
than  be  taxed  more  than  one  dollar  on  the  one  hundred,  <  r  incur  a  dol- 
lar of  debt  for  improvements  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Why  do  you  not  get  up  some  excitement  in 
reference  to  the  correction  of  that  frightful  blunder,  the  sale  of  the  City 
Hall  lots  on  Market  Street,  and  consequent  destruction  ol  the  little 
park  that  would  have  done  something,  at  least,  toward  allowing  a  view  of 
that  building?  Was  there  ever  a  city  in  any  civilized,  or  even  half-civil- 
ized, country  that  took  such  pains  as  we  have  to  write  our  municipal 
government  down  an  ass?  Six  millions  in  a  city  hall— hall  enough  for 
one  million  of  people — and  all  hid  away  in  a  back  y?.rd  I  Will  the 
people  of  this  stolid  city  ever  vote  a  debt  01  $3,000,000  (its  present 
value)  to  buy  back  that  park,  on  a  mere  question  01  taste  at  least 
while  the  Bulletin  survives?  Will  they  do  it  alter  the  Bulletin  is  dead, 
at  a  cost  ol  $10,000,000?  Why  do  you  not  go  for  your  associate  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Staniord,  and  get  him  to  redeem  his  memory  from  the 
malice  of  his  lite-long  enemies  by  quietly  buying  those  lots  now,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  city  in  perpetuity  tor-a  park?  Tell  him  we  will 
call  it  Staniord  Park,  and  decorate  it  with  his  equest  ian  statue  in 
bronze,  which  will  last  long  alter  his  horse  farm  has  passed  into  obliv- 
ion. Make  Crocker  believe  that  such  a  monument  to  his  lame  would 
be  an  improvement  on  his  lence  around  the  Yung  lot.  Throw  your 
lasso  over  to  New  York,  and  catch  D.  O.  Mills  behind  the  ears;  then 
let  him  know  that  San  Francisco,  which  made  him  twenty  times  a  mill- 
ionaire, has  certain  seignonal  rights  against  his  leaving  which  she  does 
not  intend  to  forego.  Only  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  can  that  atrocious 
blunder  be  repaired.  How  will  every  one  of  the  half-dozen  who  really 
take  pride  in  our  city  (as  far  as  they  can)  hide  their  diminished  heads  in 
shame  while  undergoing  the  criticism  ol  the  thousands  of  Eastern  rep- 
resentative men  nuw  beg  nning  to  wend  their  way  thiiher  from  their 
homes  where  rtfined  public  spirit  elevates  and  improves  the  cnticil  fac- 
ulty? Who  is  responsible  lor  all  ihis  but  the  "niggardly  prop'  rty- 
owner  "  ?  Go  for  him  1  Squeeze  all  his  little  blood  out  of  him  between 
your  thumb-nails  I  Impale  him  on  the  point  ol  your  sharp  pen  I  Dip 
him  all  over  and  drown  him  in  your  blackest  ink  I  None  will  enjoy  his 
contortions  more  than  I.  H. 

San  Francisco,  June  11,  1883. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  performance  in  literature  so 
unsatisfactory  as  coming  out  in  a  card.  The  moment  a  man 
or  woman  has  been  goaded  into  such  a  proceeding,  his  or  her 
friends  unanimously  unite  in  blaming  him  or  her  for  "  rush- 
ing into  print." 

Miss  Thursby's  card  to  the  public  last  week  was  a  signal 
exception,  and  was  therefore  interesting  in  two  lights.  First, 
it  shows  that  the  big  baby  public  has  lucid  intervals,  and. 
secondly,  makes  it  plain  that  Miss  Thursby  was  really  not  so 
ungracious  as  she  seemed.  But  it  is  more  remarkable  still 
from  a  third  point  of  view. 

It  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  laws  of  nature  that  a  woman 
who  is  born  with  a  voice  is  also  born  a  fury.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  tantrum  is  a  prima  donna's  favorite  amuse- 
ment ;  that  she  is  never  so  happy  as  when  all  around  her  are 
miserable,  if  their  misery  be  of  her  own  making. 

Miss  Thursby's  card  all  through  is  but  a  veiled  protest 
against  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  rigor.  It  hints  an  explana- 
tion of  the  case,  but  it  is  very  mild  for  a  prima  donna. 

It  argues  a  serenity  of  disposition  which,  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  her  career,  would  be  fatal  to  her  prospects  as  a  great 
singer.  Had  Mr.  Thomas  had  any  other  of  the  great  sing- 
ers to  deal  with,  their  card — but  they  never  would  have  come 
out  in  a  card.  When  he  was  arranging  the  programme,  they 
would  have  discharged  the  batteries  of  their  wrath  around 
him,  until,  used  as  he  is  to  din  and  squeaks,  he  would  have 
capitulated,  overcome  with  noise. 

Had  he  spurred  his  orchestra  up  to  drowning  their  voices, 
as  he  did  Thursby's  every  time  she  attempted  to  sing,  they 
would  have  danced  a  war-dance  around  the  platform,  and 
snatched  the  baton  from  his  hands.  Hell  has  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned.  Earth  has  no  spectacle  like  an  enraged 
prima  donna. 

In  keeping  her  temper,  Miss  Thursby  has  established  a 
bad  precedent.  There  will  be  no  doing  anything  with  man- 
agers any  more.  In  omitting  to  boss  Thomas  she  has  for- 
feited a  prima  donna's  chief  perquisite. 

I  should  like  to  change  places  with  Miss  Thursby  for  one 
day.     I  would  not  sing  a  note. 

I  would  devote  the  livelong  day  to  sitting  upon  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

******** 

When  Edward  of  England  feasted  William  the  Norman 
Duke,  it  is  chronicled  that  richly  dressed  pages  passed  per- 
fumed water  around  after  each  course  in  which  the  guests 
laved  their  hands.  The  finger-bowl  is  not  so  new  an  article 
of  luxury  therefore  as  it  might  seem  to  be. 

But  people  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  getting  used  to  it. 
Many  who  have  advanced  not  even  so  far  as  the  "  gigocracy," 
as  Carlyle  would  call  those  in  this  country  who  have  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  a  phaeton,  are  too  familiar  with  the  finger- 
bowl  to  appreciate  the  jokes  that  continue  to  roll  in  concern- 
ing this  useful  bit  of  glassware. 

But  there  is  a  widespread  and  utterly  senseless  idea  that 
people  may  eat  three  times  a  day,  but  only  wish  to  lave  their 
hands  once  a  day.  The  finger-bowl  disappears  altogether 
from  the  breakfast  and  luncheon  tables.  I  took  an  informal 
cup  of  tea  the  other  day  with  a  friend  at  whose  hospitable 
board  I  had  sat  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  at  grand  dinners. 

Her  dinners  are  always  very  successful,  being  of  the  most 
re'cherche'  quality,  thoroughly  well  waited  and  served,  her 
meats  upon  the  finest  porcelain,  and  her  wines  in  the  choicest 
glass. 

Her  finger-bowls,  especially,  are  a  set  of  beautiful  old  Bo- 
hemian ware  of  a  pattern  not  made  nowadays,  and  almost 
never  seen.  They  reposed  in  mute  inglorious  ease  upon 
their  shelf  as  we  ate  our  tidy  little  lunch,  which  closed  with 
a  bowl  of  peaches.  As  it  was  not  a  company  lunch,  the 
handmaid  observed  the  traditions  of  the  house,  and  did  not 
set  the  bowls  upon  the  table  at  midday. 

We  all  went  up-stairs  dripping  with  peach  juice,  and  bathed 
in  the  stationary  wash-stand.  It  is  a  more  modern  improve- 
ment. 


This  is  the  formula,  even  with  those  who  are  only  going  to 
the  country. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  people  making  their  annual 
selection  for  their  summer  hegira.  Their  wants  are  few  and 
easily  stated. 

All  those  who  can  afford  it  keep  Monterey  as  a  sort  of 
bonne  bmtche  for  July  and  August. 

But  they  are  all  willing,  in  the  meantime,  to  seek  health 
and  change  under  the  following  conditions  : 

If  a  resort  can  be  found  which  is  of  easy  access  by  rail 
from  San  Francisco,  no  stage-riding  involved  ; 

If  it  be  far  from  the  fog  and  sea  winds,  and  the  climate  of 
such  even  warmth  that  the  thermometer  shall  not  rise  above 
nor  fall  below  eighty  degrees  during  their  sojourn  ; 

It  must  be  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
pine  forest ; 

There  must  be  no  bears  in  the  woods,  nor  snakes  in  the 
grass  ;  no  bugs  in  the  trees,  no  insects  on  the  ground.  The 
hotel  must  be  a  combination  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and  Del 
Monte  in  luxury,  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  completeness. 

All  these  conditions  meeting,  it  is  only  required  further 
that  the  place  be  within  two  or  three  hours'  run  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  that  the  husbands  and  fathers  may  join  their  fami- 
lies on  Saturday  night. 

You  will  find  good  Christians  who  profess  to  worship  the 
perfection  of  nature  looking  for  this  sort  of  thing  every  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  can  easily  be  found  in  the 
tourists'  guides. 

******** 

Any  one  in  search  of  a  little  mild  exercise  will  easily  find 
it  in  a  ten  minutes'  ride'  in  a  bob-tail  car. 

I  speak  knowingly.  I  was  bound  for  Taylor  Street,  the 
other  day,  by  the  Lone  Mountain  cars,  and  while  waiting  the 
bob-tail  branch  came  along.  I  hailed  the  back-step  vigor- 
ously. There  was  nothing  else  to  hail.  The  driver  of  the 
bob-tailed  car  is  always  a  one-idea  man,  who  keeps  his  eyes 
straight  ahead,  and  is  bent  on  getting  his  little  car  to  the 
terminus  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

When  the  car  had  gone  half-way  down  the  block,  and  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  making  my  desire  known,  a  com- 


motion arose  inside,  and  every  individual  passenger  clutched 
wildly  at  the  bell-pull  till  the  car  stopped. 

I  toiled  painfully  over  the  cobble-stones,  the  door  opened 
by  unseen  hands,  slid  back  with  a  malicious  snap  as  if  I 
were  not  wanted  inside,  the  car  started  off  on  its  jaunty  gait 
with  extreme  suddenness,  and  I  was  plunged  headlong  and 
embarrassed  into  the  lap  of  a  respectable  old  party,  who 
shook  me  off  as  if  I  were  a  bug.  When  I  had  landed  in  a 
seat,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  little  nod  of  lady-like  thanks, 
which,  while  it  took  in  everybody,  should  contrive  to  include 
especially  the  kind  individual  who  had  managed  to  stop  that 
beastly  little  car. 

I  was  met  on  every  hand  with  an  apathetic  stare,  as  if  they 
all  belonged  to  the  stone  age,  and  knew  nothing  of  my  re- 
cent scramble.  Once  more  embarrassed,  I  fixed  my  gaze 
upon  the  ouside  world,  but  was  recalled  by  finding  every  eye, 
including  the  driver's,  fixed  upon  me  with  reproachful  won- 
der, while  that  vile  little  bell  keot  up  such  a  din  as  threat- 
ened to  shake  the  little  car  to  pieces  with  mere  vibrations. 

Once  more  deeply  embarrassed,  I  plunged  into  my  porte- 
monnaie,  and  could  extract  nothing  less  therefrom  than  a 
ten-cent  piece.  Once  again  I  was  obliged  to  become  the 
centre  of  observation,  as  I  stood  up  at  the  slide  and  awaited 
change.  The  driver  did  not  give  it  till  he  had  come  out  of 
a  reverie  which  threatened  at  one  time,  from  the  misty,  far 
away  look  in  his  eves,  to  become  of  exceeding  length. 

He  came  out  at  last  and  gave  me  two  very  shabby,  thin 
white  tickets,  one  of  which  I  deposited  in  the  catch-thief 
box,  and  the  other  I  committed  to  my  nurse  with  a  suspicion 
that  it  would  be  useless  on  any  other  line. 

Once  more  the  car  lurched  and  distributed  me  among  the 
passengers,  and  yet  once  again  I  became  the  victim  of  an- 
noyed embarrassment.  Yet  they  were  not  people  to  disturb 
one's  self-poise. 

The  respectable  old  man  into  whose  lap  I  had  fallen 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  Mission  Grandee.  There  was  an 
old  granger,  six  feet  high,  suffering  under  the  weight  of  an 
enormously  baggy  pair  of  trousers  and  an  old  fashioned 
black  carpet-sack.  He  was  bound  for  the  San  Jose'  train 
and  had  taken  the  wrong  car. 

He  was  occupied  when  I  left  in  blowing  his  sentiments  at 
the  driver  through  the  slide.  There  was  the  slatternly  dish- 
water-smelling woman  with  three  children  and  a  market- 
basket,  trying  to  get  them  all  through  on  one  ticket. 

And  there  were  a  couple  of  Sixth  Street  belles,  who  kept 
up  a  whispered  fire  of  comment  on  every  article  of  my  cos- 
tume. Five  minutes  of  all  this  sufficed  me.  I  pulled  the 
bell,  the  car  stopped  with  electrical  suddenness,  the  magic 
door  slid  open,  and  I  was  evicted. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  devoutly  thanked  God.  I  am  willing 
to  expend  any  amount  of  sympathy  upon  the  conductor,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  his  place. 

I  felt  that  I  gave  my  services  to  the  company  as  conductor 
gratis  during  those  ten  dreadful  minutes,  and  I  did  not  like 
the  work. 

I  suffered  during  that  time  no  less  than  five  intervals  of 
embarrassment,  four  of  disturbed  equilibrium,  a  snubbing  from 
inferior  people,  and  one  long  continued  boil  of  mad. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  system.  But  there  is 
also  something  wrong  with  the  car.  I  think  it  is  its  de- 
formity. 

Nothing  but  a  rat-terrier  should  be  deprived  of  its  full 
compliment  of  tail. 

****  **** 

The  taste  of  women  who  profess  a  fondness  for  the  beau- 
tiful is  sometimes  curiously  awry. 

A  pig  may  safely  be  called  unlovely,  and  every  one  with 
an  eye  for  symmetry  will  rejoice  that  the  short-legged  mon- 
ster of  the  trough  is  banished  from  the  bangle. 

Of  course,  he  has  been  replaced.  Women  who  have  been 
twining  serpents  around  their  arms  and  necks,  fastening  their 
laces  with  lizards  and  toads,  and  going  into  ecstasy  over  a 
golden  pig,  need  some  phenomenal  ugliness  with  which  to 
complete  their  toilettes  satisfactorily. 

The  grasshopper  and  the  beetle  have  had  a  brief  day,  but 
the  most  chic  insect  of  the  hour — not  to  say  the  most  pschutt, 
which,  in  grammatical  slang  is,  I  believe,  the  superlative — is 
the  spider.  The  cobweb  and  the  spider  have  long  held  an 
honorable  place  in  high  art  embroidery,  but  the  ugly  little 
thing  has  not  until  now  dared  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
touch  of  beauty. 

Now,  you  will  find  lovely  girls,  who  would  shriek  and  turn 
pale  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  room  with  one,  with  a 
huge  black  spider  pinned  in  among  their  laces,  as  an  appro- 
priate finish  to  their  daintiest  toilettes. 

The  style  of  it  may  be  unquestionable,  but  they  always  re- 
mind me  irresistibly  of  one  of  those  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
Rochegrosse,  the  young  French  artist,  who  always  combines 
the  beautiful  with  the  nasty. 

His  sketches  of  Parisian  life  and  sights  include  the  most 
charming  mondaines,  going  forth  to  make  the  walk  or  the 
drive  in  raiment  of  fleecy  lightness  and  unquestionable  style, 
their  heads  carried  high  in  air,  and  their  whole  expression 
one  of  unconsciousness  of  the  tail-piece,  which  he  makes  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  picture. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  dead  mouse,  sometimes  a  small  mongrel 
dog,  just  fished  out  of  the  gutter,  sometimes  it  is  a  long-tailed 
black  rat ;  but  it  is  never  anything  nice  and  clean. 

I  expect  to  see  him  make  a  picture  of  a  young  American 
with  a  spider  in  her  breast,  and  I  shudder  in  advance,  for  I 
know  well  what  a  horribly  spidery  spider  it  will  be.       Una. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


American  Appreciation. 
From  the  London  Saturday  Review. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  American  novelist,  Mr,  Hemy 
James,  uoon  a  charge  of  robbing  passenger-coaches  in  the 
state  of  St.  Louis,  Pacific,  though  it  has  ended  in  his  ac- 
quittal, convevs  a  warning  which  he  will  be  wise  not  to  neg- 
lect, and  at  the  same  time  reveals  a  phenomenon  which  in 
any  other  countrv  than  the  United  States  would  surprise  no 
less  than  shock  the  observer.  So  ill  remunerated  is  author- 
ship in  that  country,  that  the  best-known  of  its  litterateurs 
have  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  engage  in  other  occupations 
not  alwavs  in  svmpathy  with  the  literarv  calling.  Thus  Mr. 
Daniel  Cullen  Brvant,  the  translator  of  Homer,  was  not  only 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Morning  Post,  but  as  well  the 
proprietor  of  a  troupe  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  nor  did  he 
scorn  to  exchange  the  bavs  of  Olvmpus  for  the  burnt  cork  of 
the  Ethiopian  stage.  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  it  is  well  known, 
unites  the  diplomatic  with  the  literary  calling  ;  Mr.  Howells 
is,  or  recently  was,  a  consul ;  some  of  the  colts  bred  by 
Longfellow  recently  took  prizes  at  the  races  held  in  the  State 
of  Louisville,  whence  we  infer  that  the  author  of  "  Evange- 
line "and  "The  Minister's  Wooing"  has  taken  to  the  turf. 
Mr.  Theodore  J.  Tilton,  we  observe  from  our  recent  Ameri- 
can files,  has  established  at  his  residence,  Gramercy  Park, 
Grevstone,  in  that  State  of  Yonkers,  which  has  given  a  name 
— Yankees — if  not  a  local  habitation  to  the  denizens  of  the 
Western  prairies,  a  literary  bureau  and  a  factory  for  draw- 
ing, or,  as  the  Americans  phrase  it,  pulling  wire.  Mr.  Ar- 
temus  Ward  Beecher  was  long  a  peripatetic  showman,  ere 
he  produced  that  romance,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  which 
proved  as  potent  an  agent  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  as  the  speeches  of  Senator  Sumter  or  Old  Jim 
Brown  himself.  Such  things  as  these  were  to  be  expected  in 
a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  But  it  is  a  shock  to  us  to 
find  a  prominent  novelist  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  penury  to 
the  business  of  highwavman — taking  to  the  road  with  the  des- 
oeration  of  Francois  Villon,  our  sad,  bad,  glad,  mad  brother. 
Notoriously  lax  as  is  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
States  of  Chicago.  Omaha,  and  the  sister  commonwealths  of 
the  West,  except  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  called 
Lynch,  who  seems  to  be  as  great  a  terror  to  evil-doers  as  our 
own  Jeffries  or  Walker,  the  authorities  can  scarcely  fail  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  wanton  operations  as  those  in  which 
Mr.  James  has  been  engaged,  and  thev  may  even  hang  him, 
a  process  which  would  be  altogether  without  its  artistic  com- 
pensations, since  Mr.  James  would  be  unable  to  add  a  post- 
script to  those  powerful  pages  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  has 
told  us  of  the  agonies  of  the  last  dav  of  a  condemned  man, 
by  describing  how  it  feels  to  be  hanged  bv  due  process  of 
law.     As  the  polished  Mantuan  bard  has  written  : 

Ism  neque  asnereet.  npque  nobilissimus  vita; 

Concurret  infrebantur,  heu  mucilajrinus  ipsis  ! 

— G.  T.  Lanigan  in  Life, 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  July  purports  to  be  a  vacation 
number,  consisting  entirely  of  light  matter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  article  entitled  "  California  Cereals,"  by  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  and  "A  Glance  at  Short-hand,"  by  F.  E.  Trem- 
per.  The  opening  poem, "  On  a  Picture  of  Mount  Shasta  by 
Keith,"  written  by  Professor  E.  R.  Sill,  possesses  great  merit. 
"  Pioneer  Sketches  "  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers  on  early 
California  life ;  the  first  is  on  "  The  Old  Lassen  Trail,"  by 
Oscar  F.  Martin.      ^__ 

Burdette  says  that  his  invalid  wife  made  him  all  he  is. 
"  That's  right  ! "  mutters  the  Woman's  Journal j  "  blame  it 
all  on  your  wife." 

It  is  asserted  that  British  capital  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
millions  went  into  Wyoming  and  Texas  lasttyear. 


Journalistic   Superstitions. 
"Are  editors  as  superstitious  as  theatre  actors,  and  sailors, 
and  railroad  men  ?"  asked  the  Old  Subscriber,  sitting  down 
in  a  Queen  Annie  chair,  and  putting  his  feet  timidly  under  a 
centre-table  inlaid  with  Mexican  onyx. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Solemn  Editor,  "they  are.  Ever  since 
newspapers  were  invented  by  Cadmus,  journalists  in  every 
department  have  had  superstitious  beliefs  and  ideas  peculiar 
to  their  profession.  Now,  there's  the  managing  editor.  If 
the  first  man  who  comes  into  the  private  office  Monday 
morning  is  a  man  who  wants  to  go  to  Congress,  and  has  an 
editorial  article  three  columns  long,  written  by  himself, 
showing  how  the  country  is  lost  unless  he  is  nominated  in  a 
minute,  the  manager  is  gloomy  all  day,  because  he  doesn't 
believe  that  article  is  going  in  the  paper.  No  reason  for  it, 
you  know,  only  he  is  just  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that 
the  manuscript  will  be  lost  in  the  waste-basket  ten  feet  deep 
before  the  author  is  h^lf  way  down  stairs.  Then,  there's  the 
leader-writer,  too.  If  he  found  his  pen  sticking  in  the  paste, 
he'd  suspect  Dan,  down  in  the  office,  in  a  minute.  When 
he  finds  his  desk  opened  and  all  his  pencils  gone,  he  suspects 
the  proof-reader,  and  when  the  paper  comes  out  dated  Feb- 
ruary 32,  he  suspects  the  'make-up.'  And  another  thing  : 
if  he  picks  up  a  pen  bv  the  wrong  end,  he  will  turn  it  around 
and  say  something  before  he  will  write  with  it.  I've  talked 
with  him  about  it,  but  he  won't  give  any  reason  for  it. 
As  for  the  news  editor,  do  you  see  that  mountain  of  ex- 
changes on  his  table  ?  Well,  before  you  get  down  stairs  that 
young  man  will  lean  out  of  the  window  to  watch  your  ap- 
pearance at  the  counting-room  door,  and  he  will  say  :  '  I'll 
bet  a  dollar  that  old  cuss  stole  the  Boston  Transcript  and 
the  Denver  Tribune.'  He  is  superstitious  about  everything 
that  happens  and  every  man  that  comes  in.  He  believes  it 
is  bad  luck  to  drop  the  scissors  down  the  elevator  well.  Did 
it  once,  and  they  straddled  right  into  both  eyes  of  a  regular 
advance-paying  subscriber,  who  was  looking  up  to  see  the 
elevator  come  down.  He  believes  in  Mascottes.  Gets  five 
letters  a  week  from  somebody,  and  the  boys  believe  he  has 
one.  He  won't  work  on  Sunday  or  the  Fourth  of  July.  Says 
when  a  man  works  on  Sunday  it  is  a  sign  he's  lonesome.  If 
he  wants  to  get  anything  out  of  the  library  when  he  is  sitting 
at  his  desk,  he  crosses  the  room  before  he  takes  down  the 
book.  Crosses  it  again  before  he  sits  down.  If  we  run 
out  of  paper,  the  pressman  believes  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
paper  won't  be  out.  If  a  printer  asks  for  money  before  pay- 
day, it  is  a  sign  he  hasn't  been  on  the  paper  quite  one  week. 
It  is  also  a  sign  that  he'll  never  do  it  again.  If  the  press- 
man asks  a  printer  for  a  dollar,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
printer  hasn't  a  cent.  When  the  foreman  finds  a  handful  of 
pie  in  with  his  quoins,  and  picks  up  a  side-stick  and  starts 
down  the  room,  making  loud  remarks,  it  is  a  sign  he  is  go- 
ing to  (and  for)  the  devil.  Oh,  a  newspaper  office  is  the 
most  superstitious  place  you  can  come  to." 

"  And  yourself?"  said  the  Old  Subscriber.    "  Now,  do  you 
believe  in  any  of  these  things  ?  " 

T?"  said  the  Solemn  Editor.    "Oh,  I  believe  it's  about 

time ???" 

The  Old  Subscriber  nodded  thrice,  put  on  his  hat,  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  the  Old  one  and   the  Solemn  one  passed 
slowly,  but  not  too  slowly,  down  the  winding  stair; 
Burdette  in  the  Hawkeye. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SUMMER    HAPPENINGS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


'Flaneur's"  Budget  of  Gossip. 


The  marriage  of  Edith  Fish  was  a  very  brilliant  affair. 
The  country  seat  of  ex  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish,  up  on  the 
Hudson,  was  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  and  the  crowd  that 
thronged  to  "  Glencliffe  "  was  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Miss 
Fish,  or  Mrs.  Northcote,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  girl. 
She  is  a  good  deal  out  of  her  teens,  but  still  very  attractive. 
Her  excessive  pallor  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  attracted 
especial  remark,  and  it  was  feared  at  one  time  she  could 
not  stand  the  ceremony.  This  was  wondered  at,  as  the 
wedding  was  at  her  own  home,  and  she  has  been  a  society 
girl  all  her  life.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  she 
could  have  stood  the  ordeal  without  any  embarrassment. 

The  entertainment  was  on  a  scale  of  generous  hospitality. 
The  bride  wore  a  white  satin  robe  with  court  train,  high  neck, 
long  sleeves,  and  front  covered  with  point  lace,  and  gar- 
nished with  orange-blossoms.  The  veil  was  of  point  lace, 
caught  up  by  orange-blossoms,  and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Constance 
Rive,  Miss  Emily  Beale,  of  Washington,  Miss  Mary  Per- 
kins, of  Boston,  Miss  Kean,  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Marbury, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Hoyt.  Their  dresses  were  of  white  mus- 
lin, quite  short,  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  All 
the  bridesmaids  wore  white  Gainsboro  hats.  The  bouquets 
were  arranged  in  sympathetic  colors.  The  first  two  brides- 
maids carried  jacqueminot  roses  tied  with  blue  ribbon  ;  the 
two  following  carried  moss  rosebuds  tied  with  pink  ribbons; 
the  third  pair  held  Marechal  Niel  roses  tied  with  yellow  rib- 
bon, and  the  last  pink  Princesse  roses  tied  with  lavender 
ribbon.     Each  bouquet  had  a  sprig  of  mignonette. 

The  ushers  were  not  society  men.  They  were  mainly  the 
sons  of  eminent  men  both  in  England  and  America,  and  they 
did  not  precede  the  bridal  procession  down  the  church  aisle, 
as  has  been  the  custom  all  the  season.  Instead,  the  groom 
and  the  best  man  waited  at  the  .chancel  while  the  bride  ap- 
proached leading  the  procession,  on  her  father's  arm.  As  a 
rule  weddings  here  have  followed  a  different  custom.  First 
the  six  ushers  marched  down  the  aisle,  and  parted  on  either 
side  at  the  chancel,  then  the  six  bridesmaids,  and  after  them 
the  bride  on  her  father's  arm.  This  time  the  ushers  were 
left  at  the  church  door. 

Young  Northcote  is  the  son  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
the  English  statesman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ken- 
nedy, Tod  &  Co.,  and  is  not  dangerously,  popular.  His 
manners  are  stiff  and  reserved.  Still  he  is  the  son  of  a  fa- 
mous English  statesman,  and  in  the  present  state  of  Anglo- 
mania, he  is  considered  the  best  catch  of  the  year. 

Lillian  Russell  has  been  gone  only  four  days,  but  she  has 
been  talked  about  so  much,  and  all  of  her  misdoings,  odd 
freaks,  and  queer  ventures,  and  wild  escapades  have  been 
canvassed  and  retold  so  many  times,  that  it  seems  six  months 
since  her  departure.  On  Thursday  night  I  was  going  up  to 
the  Casino  after  dinner,  when  I  met  a  man  who  has  been 
loving  Lillian  Russell  enthusiastically  for  five  months.  I 
said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Lillian  as  the  Princess  of  Trebizonde." 

He  looked  at  me  calmly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  What's  up,"  I  asked. 

"  The  Tews,"  he  said,  "  are  the  chosen  people,  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  born  a  Christian.  Hence,  I  stand  no  chance 
compared  with  the  gentle  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem.    It  is  sad." 

"  What  is?"  I  asked. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ? " 

"No."    . 

"  Lillian  has  run  off  with  Solomons,  and  gone  to  Europe 
forever." 

Then  I  went  on  up  to  the  Casino,  and  found  everybody 
excited  behind  the  scenes,  though  the  opera  was  going  on  as 
usual.  Manager  McCaull  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  set 
Louise  Paullin  as  an  understudy  to  Lillian,  and  so,  when  the 
fickle  prima  donna  ran  off,  Miss  Paullin  was  ready  to  step 
right  into  her  shoes.  Nobody  at  the  theatre  could  talk  of 
anything  else  but  Solomon's  influence  over  Miss  Russell. 

Solomon  is  the  most  repulsive,  beastly,  and  ignorant  little 
cockney  who  ever  stepped  into  New  York.  This  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  but  it  is  a  fact.  He  dressed  in  a  loud  and 
vulgar  fashion,  talked  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  in  a  pure  cock- 
ney accent,  dropped  his  h's,  and  made  himself  such  a  bore 
that  everybody  avoided  him.  He  was  intensely  disagreeable 
in  person  and  manner,  still  he  took  the  prettiest  woman  on 
our  stage,  and  got  such  complete  control  over  her  that  she 
deserted  her  mother's  house  and  went  to  live  with  him.  She 
threw  up  valuable  contracts  to  go  to  Europe  with  him,  and 
cut  all  of  her  best  and  most  influential  friends  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  her  devotion  to  him.  The  little  beggar  has  abso- 
lute control  over  her.  He  first  became  prominent  when 
living  with  Edith  Bland,  an  actress  of  great  personal  beauty 
but  small  histrionic  powers.  He  brought  Edith  Bland  here 
as  his  wife,  and  everybody  thought  they  were  married  at  first. 
It  subsequently  leaked  out  that  they  had  not  been  united, 
however.  Miss  Bland'created  quite  a  furor  for  a  time,  and 
then  she  went  back  to  England.  Solomon  sent  her  back. 
But,  before  sending  her  back,  he  beat  her  so  abominably 
over  the  head  with  a  boot-jack  that  the  services  of  a  physi- 
cian had  to  be  called  in.  She  told  her  physician  Solomon 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  her  night  and  day  for 
months.  Some  kind  friends  paid  her  passage  to  England 
and  she  left  her  gentle,  "  nice  "  lover. 

■  Lillian's  black  lover,  the  Prince  of  Hayti,  contributed 
largely  to  her  notoriety  while  he  was  here.  He  was  most 
assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  her,  and  spent  half  a  fortune 
in  flowers  and  presents.  For  a  long  time  Miss  Russell  re- 
fused to  meet  him,  but  finally  gave  in  to  his  solicitations, 
and  they  became  good  friends  for  a  time.  This  was  almost 
inexcusable,  for  the  man,  though  he  was  a  prince,  was  still  a 
negro.  It  seems  too  bad  that  a  woman  so  endowed  with 
beauty,  and  talent,  and  wit  as  Miss  Russell  is  should  be  so 
foolish  and  erratic.  Three  or  four  years  ago  she  was  sing- 
ing in  variety  halls  for  whatever  she  could  get  a  week,  and 
often  went  hungry.  Her  talents  were  discovered,  and  she 
was  suddenly  elevated  to  the  height  of  luxury  and  popular- 
ity. When  she  went  away  she  had  already  attained  the  po- 
.-.  of  the  leading  comic-opera  singer  in  America,  and 
command  her  own  price  with  any  manager  in  the 
Now  she  is  going  to  London  to  sing  in  the  Gaiety 


Theatre.  Is  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  that  when  she 
comes  back — as  she  is  sure  to  do  after  Solomon  has  beaten 
the  life  half  out  of  her — that  she  will  find  that  some  other 
goddess  has  arisen  in  her  place,  and  filled  the  popular  fancy, 
so  that  the  people  who  once  worshiped  her  will  leave  her  out 
in  the  cold,  and  bend  their  knees  to  the  new  divinity? 

The  Honorable  Roswell  P.  Flower,  late  congressman  from 
New  York,  has  got  the  presidential  fever.  The  next  thing 
is  to  get  the  presidential  nomination.  He  claims  that  the 
radius  within  seventy-five  miles  of  New  York  controls  the 
next  presidency ;  and  if  he  can  get  the  nomination  at  the 
next  convention,  he  is  sure  he  can  carry  his  ticket.  He  is 
as  honest  a  man  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  but  he  has  not 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  brain-power.  What  set  people 
talking  about  these  aspirations  was  his  recent  dinner  at  his 
residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Colonel 
John  A.  Cockerill,  of  the  New  York  World  and  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Pulitzer  would  not  let  Cockerill  go  to  the 
dinner.  Whether  this  was  because  Pulitzer  wanted  to  take 
all  the  honors,  or  Cockerill  wanted  to  work  on  the  World, 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  Cockerill  was 
not  there.  The  guests  at  the  dinner  wete  Mayor  Edson,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Congressmen  Adams  and 
Cox,  one  or  two  congressmen-elect,  several  journalists,  and 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  politicians  and  financiers. 
Most  people  went  to  the  dinner,  not  because  they  wanted  to 
hear  Flower  talk,  but  because  they  wanted  to  meet  the  man 
who  killed  Slayback  of  St.  Louis.  But  Cockerill  was  not 
there,  and  the  dinner  went  off  tamely.  It  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  did  not  assist  Mr.  Flower  materially  on  his 
path  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Roderick  W.  Cameron,  who  has  been  knighted  by  the 
Queen,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  New  York.  The 
honor  of  knighthood  comes  from  Queen  Victoria  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  promoting  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia, Mr.  Cameron  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  New  York.  He  is  an  enthusi- 
astic clubman,  turfman,  and  yachtsman.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  American  Jockey 
Club,  the  Union  Club,  the  New  York  Club,  and  the  Knick- 
erbocker Club.  There  are  few  men  so  well  and  satisfactorily 
clubbed  as  he.  In  sporting  matters  he  will  remain  famous 
for  many  years  as  the  man  who  imported  Leamington.  Sir 
Roderick  modestly  announces  that  he  will  not  wear  his  title 
in  New  York.  It  is  just  as  well  that  he  has  made  such  an 
announcement,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  people  into  the 
custom  of  calling  him  Sir  Roderick.  He  is  so  well  known 
as  "  Cam,"  that  an  attempt  to  change  his  name  would  be  more 
than  half  futile. 

Lillian  Russell  has  apparently  given  up  all  ideas  of  trying 
to  keep  contracts.  She  has  an  utter  disregard  for  written 
agreements,  and  cuts  them  whenever  it  suits  her  convenience. 
She  is  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  predicament  here  through 
having  signed  contracts  for  next  season  with  several  mana- 
gers. Instead  of  trying  to  dissolve  the  tangle,  she  lets  it  go 
by  the  board,  and  makes  her  arrangements  for  leaving  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  Henderson  of  the  Standard  Thea- 
tre, with  whom  her  first  contract  was  signed,  was  sent  to 
England  to  have  legal  measures  taken  to  have  an  injunction 
served  on  Miss  Russell  to  prevent  her  singing  there  next 
year.  This  will  not  do  much  good  probably.  If  a  pretty 
woman  desires  to  sing  in  London,  and  the  manager  of  a  first- 
class  theatre  is  anxious  to  hear  her,  the  chances  are  that  she 
will  sing  despite  any  agreement  she  may  have  made  in  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Russell  never  considers  the  chances  of  her  mak- 
ing a  failure  in  London,  nor  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter, 
but  if  she  should  by  any  odd  freak  in  public  opinion  prove 
unpalatable  to  the  English  public,  she  will  have  to  come 
back  to  America  and  go  to  work  again.  Then  will  come  a 
genuine  contest  to  establish  the  legality  of  her  present  con- 
tract. But  she  is  not  afraid,  and  probably  has  cause  for  con- 
fidence, for  she  is  the  first  comic  opera  singer  of  the  day. 

The  craze  of  the  year  in  New  York  is  yachting.  The 
latest  victims  are  Mr.  William  Astor,  who  has  just  ordered  a 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar  steam  yacht,  which  is  practi- 
cally an  ocean  steamer  ;  Mr.  William  Bliss,  who  has  ordered 
another  one,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Fisk,  who  has  ordered  the  third. 
No  man  can  claim  to  be  any  sort  of  a  millionaire  nowadays 
unless  he  owns  a  steam  yacht,  and  the  steam  yachts,  under 
the  leadership  of  Francklyn  Jaffrays  and  the  rest,  have  grown 
to  such  a  size  that  it  takes  a  big  income  to  support  them. 

New  York,  June  14,  1S83.  Flaneur. 


The  fact  has  gone  out  in  the  best  London  and  Continental 
society  that  the  reverse  in  the  waltz  shall  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted. This  reform  seems  to  have  been  originated  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and,  of  course,  it  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  smaller  fashionables  in  London.  The  ill-natured  say 
his  royal  highness  never  did  dance  well  in  his  golden  youth, 
and  that  since  he  has  come  to  a  liberal  rotundity  of  belt,  or, 
in  other  words,  grown  fat,  his  dancing  is  simple  execrable. 
He  always  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  the  reverse  in  the 
waltz,  and  now  that  he  can  not  do  it  at  all,  he  puts  the  ban 
of  his  disapproval  upon  it.  Hereafter  there  is  to  be  no  re- 
versing at  the  state  balls,  or  at  any  dances  which  are  honored 
by  the  royal  presence.  The  fact  is,  the  reverse  was  hardly 
ever  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  at  any  time,  and 
now,  having  the  positive  disapproval  of  the  first  gentleman 
of  England,  it  will  disappear. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom,  more  than  at  present,  to 
"  have  up  notes "  in  the  pulpit  for  the  loss  of  friends,  etc. 
A  neighboring  clergyman  on  an  exchange  read  a  notice  that 
Mr.  Jones  desired  prayers  that  the  death  of  his  wife  might 
be  sanctified  to  him,  etc.,  and  the  clergyman  prayed  most 
earnestly  for  the  brother  sitting  lonely  and  desolate  in  his 
pew,  etc.  He  noticed  a  rustling  in  the  congregation,  and  to 
his  consternation  learned  that  the  note  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  Bible  a  year,  and  the  man  had  his  new  wife  for  the  first 
time  in  the  pew.     The  good  people  smiled. 


The  Czar  has  graciously  permitted  the  Archbishop  of 
Warsaw,  who  has  been  kept  in  exile  at  Iaroslef  for  twenty 
years,  to  go  and  live  abroad. 


A  sister  of  Sir  John  Franklin  died  in  England  lately,  aged 
ninety-seven.  She  had  spent  most  of  her  means  on  expedi- 
i  tions  in  search  of  him. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Captain  Henri  Riviere,  the  French  officer  recently  killed 
in  Tonquin,  was  a  sort  of  French  Captain  Marryat.  He 
made  his  literary  reputation  by  a  single  lucky  stroke,  with  a 
couple  of  little  stories — "  Pierrot "  and  "  Cain."  He  was  then, 
in  i860,  a  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  one  of 
his  superiors,  seeing  him  very  busy  one  day  after  office  hours, 
asked  what  he  was  writing.  "  A  novel  for  La  Revue  des 
Deux Mondes."  "That's  right,"  returned  the  other  ;  "such 
work  is  good  practice  for  writing  reports." 


A  good  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  an  American  diplomat- 
ist, who  is  fond  of  calling  upon  the  celebrities  in  every  place 
where  she  visits.  Being  in  Florence,  some  time  ago,  she  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  calling  upon  "  Ouida,"  the  well- 
known  novelist.  Her  friends  attempted  to  dissuade  her,  say- 
ing that  "Ouida"  had  a  violent  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
cans. Undeterred,  the  female  diplomatist  called  at  the 
novelist's  house,  and  was  met  by  "  Ouida,"  who  said  :  "  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  exceedingly  dislike  Americans."  "I  am 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  they 
are  the  only  people  who  read  your  nasty  books  1 " 


A  Dakota  schoolmistress  sued  three  young  men  for  breach 
of  promise.  Counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants  moved  for  a 
nonsuit  on  the  ground  that  she  was  too  promiscuous.  The 
court  seemed  disposed  to  grant  the  motion,  whereupon  the 
plaintiff  asked  :  "Judge,  did  you  ever  go  duck-shooting?" 
His  Honor's  eyes  lighted  up  with  the  pride  of  a  sportsman 
as  he  answered  :  "Well,  I  should  say  so;  and  many's  the 
time  that  I've  brought  down  a  dozen  at  a  shot."  .  "  I  knew 
it,"  eagerly  added  the  fair  plaintiff;  "  that's  just  the  case  with 
me,  judge.  A  flock  of  these  fellows  besieged  me,  and  I 
winged  three  of  them."  The  motion  for  a  nonsuit  was  de- 
nied. 

In  the  lately  published  volume  of  extracts  from  Henry 
Greville's  Diary  there  is  a  good  story  once  told  by  Talley- 
rand concerning  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I.  to  Erfurt.  The 
emperor  saw  a  great  deal  of  Goethe,  and  spoke  to  him  of  all 
his  works,  and  particularly  of  "  Werther,"  which,  he  said,  he 
had  read  with  great  pleasure  "  in  spite  of  the  end,  which 
wasn't  an  end."  Goethe  laughed  aloud.  "  Mais  non,"  said 
the  emperor,  "  I  wished  that  you  had  made  an  end,  a  real 
ending."  Again  Goethe  laughed,  and  the  emperor  asked  the 
reason.  "  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  author,  "  I  should  have  be- 
lieved that  you  above  all  would  not  wish  an  ending  to  a 
romance  ! " 


The  free  use  of  intoxicants  in  Moscow  during  the  corona- 
tion fetes  calls  to  mind  a  story  of  the  late  Alexander  II.  and 
the  late  Colonel  Galitzin.  The  latter  officer  one  day  came 
reeling  out  of  a  restaurant  disgracefully  drunk.  The  Czar 
was  passing,  saw  him,  and  ordered  his  arrest.  When  the 
offender  was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  II.  made  some 
indignant  remarks,  and  declared  his  determination  to  make 
an  example  of  him.  "  Put  yourself  in  my  place,"  he  cried  ; 
"  suppose  that  you  v/ere  the  emperor,  and  that  you  saw  an 
officer  of  your  guard  in  the  state  I  see  you  in  now,  what  would 
you  say  to  him  ? "  "  Sire,"  answered  the  colonel,  who  seemed 
to  have  retained  some  portion  of  his  wits,  "  if  I  were  em- 
peror I  would  not  address  a  single  remark  to  such  a  brute." 
He  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter. 


"Just. after  Jeff.  Davis  had  been  captured,"  says  a  gentle- 
man, reported  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  "I  called  over  at  the 
White  House  to  see  President  Lincoln.  I  was  ushered  in, 
and  asked  him  :  *  Well,  Mr.  President,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  Jeff.  Davis?'  Lincoln  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  in  his  peculiarly  humorous  way;  'That 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  boy  'way  out  West  caught  a  coon 
and  tamed  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  animal  created 
such  mischief  about  the  house  that  his  mother  ordered  him 
to  take  it  away,  and  not  to  come  home  until  he  could  return 
without  his  pet.  The  boy  went  down  town  with  the  coon, 
secured  with  a  strong  piece  of  twine,  and  in  about  an  hour 
he  was  found  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  curbstone,  holding 
the  coon  with  one  hand  and  crying  as  though  his  heart  would 
break.  A  big-hearted  gentleman  who  was  passing,  stopped, 
and  kindly  inquired  :  "  Say,  little  boy,  what  is  the  matter?" 
The  boy  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye  with  his  sleeve,  and  in  an 
injured  tone  howled  :  "Matter!  Ask  me  what's  the  matter! 
You  see  that  coon  there  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  darn  thing.  I  can't  sell  it,  I  can't  kill  it,  and  ma 
won't  let  me  take  it  home." ' " 


Two  young  ladies  of  Terre  Haute  were  returning  from 
California.  The  parlor-car  was  crowded  with  passengers. 
At  a  small  station  a  woman  in  showy  attire  entered,  and  de- 
manded a  whole  section.  It  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  con- 
ductor, brakeman,  porter,  and  cook,  who  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  new  passenger's  importance,  were  all  pain- 
fully exercised  to  know  where  to  put  her.  The  cause  of  all 
this  commotion  was  very  blonde,  very  large,  very  richly 
clothed,  and  very  swell.  When  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
her  a  whole  section,  or  even  half  a  one,  she  turned  to  the 
young  ladies  and  said  :  "  Will  you  consent  to  take  the  upper 
berth  of  your  section,  and  let  me  have  the  lower  ?  "  "  Sorry 
we  can't  oblige  you,"  replied  one  of.  the  pink-cheeked 
fairies  ;  "  but  really  we  prefer  to  keep  the  lower  berth  our- 
selves." Then  the  big  blonde  straightened  herself  up,  threw 
ineffable  contempt  and  importance  into  her  pale  eyes,  and 
said  :  "  Perhaps  you  don't  know  who  I  am  ? "  "  No,  we 
don't,"  replied  the  Terre  Haute  girl,  in  a  tone  of  serene  in- 
difference. "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  woman  of  silks  and 
jewels;  "I  am  Mrs.  Colonel  Dunlevy  Wickersham."  [Dun- 
levy  Wickersham  is  known  all  along  that  end  of  the  road  as 
a  bonanza  man — bushels  of  money — so  much  that  he  needs 
nothing  more.]  "Are  you,  indeed?"  replied  the  Hoosier 
maiden  ;  "  perhaps  you  don't  know  who  I  am  ?  "  Madame 
Bonanza's  face  said  that  she  didn't,  and,  also,  that  she  had 
some  curiosity.  "  Well,  I  am  Mrs.  General  Grant."  "  And 
I,"  said  her  companion,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent,  "am 
Queen  Victoria." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR    CELEBRATED    PICTURES. 


A  Saunter  through  the  Private  Galleries  of  San  Francisco. 


If  the  art  treasures  of  San  Francisco  could  be  collected  to- 
gether there  would  be  a  goodly  array.  The  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  1SS1  called  forth  a  great  number  of  valuable  articles 
of  virtu  ;  but,  much  as  there  was  to  be  seen  in  this,  the  finest 
affair  of  its  kind  ever  given  here,  the  half  of  the  costly  pos- 
sessions in  private  houses  is  still  like  a  closed  book  to  the 
majority  of  San  Franciscans.  Take,  for  instance,  the  paint- 
ings. Numbers  of  our  wealthy  citizens  own  at  least  one  or 
more  pictures  executed  by  the  celebrated  artists  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  their  galleries  -will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
America,  in  the  matter  of  pictures,  has  turned  the  cold  shoul- 
der on  England,  and  is  wedded  with  seemingly  indissolu- 
ble ties  to  French  art,  although  the  German  and  Dutch  art- 
ists have  a  certain  following. 

As  yet,  San  Francisco  makes  no  showing  in  "old  mas- 
ters." Several  Eastern  cities  possess  fine  specimens  of  the 
great  Dutch,  Italian,  and  French  paintings  of  past  centuries, 
which  have  been  bought  through  European  collectors,  or  at 
celebrated  sales.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
probably  not  five  "  old  masters "  in  the  city  which  can  be 
considered  authentic. 

General  Barnes  is  the  possessor  of  a  picture  by  the  great 
Carlo  Dolci,  which  is,  without  doubt,  genuine.  It  was  pro- 
cured from  a  noble  Italian  family,  who  had  purchased  it  from 
a  convent  which  had  been  dissolved  by  government  or- 
ders. It  is  a  beautiful  study  of  Christ.  Governor  Stanford 
has  a  "  Battle  Scene,"  by  Salvator  Rosa,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral handling  goes  far  to  testify  to  its  genuineness.  There 
are  several  pictures  in  this  gallery  purporting  to  be  by  Carlo 
Dolci  and  others  ;  but,  in  considering  the  paintings  to  be  the 
work  of  old  masters,  several  facts  must  be  counted  on. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  this  very  Carlo  Dolci.  Carlo 
Roselli,  or  ".  Dolci,"  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  so  popu- 
lar with  the  aristocracy  of  Florence  that,  unfortunately  for 
his  life-work,  his  reputation  after  death  was  injured  by  a 
score  of  unscrupulous  imitators,  who  hesitated  not  to  pro- 
duce "  Carlo  Dolcis  "  ad  infinitum  to  suit  public  demand. 
Even  his  daughter  is  said  to  have  followed  this  course,  and, 
although  she  was  herself  an  excellent  painter,  nevertheless 
preferred  to  make  the  larger  sums  by  trafficking  on  her 
father's  style  and  name.  With  all  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  doubts  arise.  In  the  Nahl  collection,  "  Sam- 
son strangling  the  Lion  "  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  Rubens. 
There  are  strokes  in  the  picture  which  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken. The  "Cato  tearing  his  vitals"  is  probably  not  au 
thentic.  Ribera  was  noted  for  splendid  execution  of  hands. 
In  the  "Cato"  the  hands  are  twisted,  inartistic,  and  bad  in 
every  way.  The  head  is  also  a  bit  of  work  which  Ribera 
would  have  disowned.  But  the  most  certain  proof  is  in  the 
shadows.  Ribera's  shadows  have  ever  been  a  puzzle  to  art- 
ists. He  had  a  certain  secret  method  by  which  their  color- 
ing became  extremely  dark,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
made  use  of  some  pigment  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
their  freshness  and  splendor.  An  examination  of  the  "  Cato  " 
fails  to  discover  this  characteristic.  Concerning  the  other 
"  old  masters  "  in  this  collection— ^are.  The  picture  of  "  La 
Valliere,"  by  Le  Brun,  which  hangs  in  Bishop  Kip's  gallery, 
has  already  been  described  in  the  Argonaut.  There  is  an- 
other of  Le  Brun's  pictures  in  California.  It  is  owned  by 
Doctor  Taliaferro,  of  San  Rafael.  It  represents  Venus  in 
all  the  beauty  of  her  unadorned  charms.  The  artist  was  a 
realist  {vide  the  rouge  and  powder  in  the  La  Valliere  por- 
trait), and  the  effect  is  better  imagined  than  described.  It 
was  originally  presented  to  Joseph  Maillard  by  the  brother 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  it  being  for  many  years  in  a  garret 
of  the  Maillard  mansion,  in  Marin  county.  To  foster  the 
morals  of  the  youthful  rats  and  maidenly  mice  who  might 
frequent  the  garret,  a  large  house-wife's  apron  was  tied 
around  the  picture,  just  below  Madame  Venus's  chin. 
Finally,  Doctor  Taliaferro,  making  an  exploration  sous  les 
toits,  discovered  and  admired  the  sequestrated  beauty, where- 
upon the  delighted  owner  took  the  occasion  to  rid  himself  of 
what  was  to  him  a  white  elephant.  Mr.  S.  Tarns  is  the 
owner  of  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  David,  who 
was  considered  the  first  painter  of  the  world  at  the  end  ol 
last  century.  Napoleon  patronized  him  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  and  one  of  David's  most  celebrated  pictures  repre- 
sents "  The  First  Consul  crossing  the  Alps."  Another 
famous  one  was  "  The  Coronation  ot  Napoleon  I." 

With  modern  French  art  we  are  well  supplied.  To  be 
sure,  we  have,  as  yet,  nothing  by  Munkacsy,  the  coming  art- 
ist of  the  century  (who,  although  Hungarian,  belongs  to  the 
French  school),  but  we  will  shortly  be  able  to  boast  of  two 
Meissoniers.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  has  in  his  gallery  the 
"  Soldier  Smoking,"  which  is  done  in  the  master's  best  style. 
The  placid  enjoyment  on  the  man's  face  is  delightful.  Gov- 
ernor Stanford's  portrait,  executed  by  this  artist,  is  still  in 
New  York,  but  the  Governor  will  shortly  bring  it  to  his  San 
Francisco  residence.  However,  the  portrait  is  not  in  Meisso- 
nier's  best  style,  and  the  critics  find  fault  with  it.  This  artist 
has  received  some  enormous  sums  from  rich  Americans. 
Probasco,  of  Cincinnati,  paid  him  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  "  The  Cavalry  Charge,"  while  A.  T.  Stewart  gave  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  "  Napoleon,"  which  took  six  years 
to  execute,  and  was  one  of  Meissonier's  largest  works,  being 
twenty-four  by  sixteen  inches.  Meissonier's  son  Charles  is 
also  a  painter  of  repute,  and  one  of  his  pictures  is  in  the 
Crocker  collection.  Governor  Stanford  has  nearly  resolved 
to  be  painted  by  Bonnat,  who  is  certainly  far  ahead  of  Meis- 
sonier  in  the  matter  of  portraits.  He  painted  a  large  pict- 
ure of  Mrs.  Stanford  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  by  any 
means  one  of  his  best).  Bonnat  executed  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  Thiers  in  1876,  and  his  picture  of  Monsieur  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  in  the  last  Salon,  was  a  masterpiece.  His  re- 
ligious subjects  display  some  of  his  best  work,  and  the 
"  Adam  and  Eve  finding  the  body  of  Abel "  won  for  him 
the  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  the  Salon  of  1S57.  For  his  scene 
of  the  "  Crucifixion  "  he  secured  a  corpse,  and  suspended  it 
on  a  cross,  in  order  to  get  at  the  proper  effect.  There  are 
on  this  coast  three  good  specimens  of  Jean  Gerome's  work. 
D.  O.  Mills  has  the  best  at  Milbrae.  It  is  the  famous  "  Cleo- 
patra before  Cesar."  The  conqueror  of  the  world  is  seated 
at  a  writing  table.    The  ebony  slave,  who  passed  the  outer 


and  inner  guards  with  his  precious  merchandise,  has  un 
wound  the  rich  cloth  from  the  snowy,  sensuous  girl,  and 
kneels  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  bedazzled  with  her  fair 
beauty.  Caesar's  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  blushing,  half-timid, 
half-confident  figure.  Another  G^r6me,  of  a  similar  style, 
is  in  the  Crocker  gallery.  It  represents  a  Turkish  maiden 
performing  the  sword-dance.  Her  fair,  white  skin  contrasts 
with  the  brown  faces  of  the  musicians,  and  the  spirit  and 
dash  of  the  dancing  figure  are  charming.  But  the  shim- 
mering lights  are  not  exactly  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  shad- 
ows are  a  little  out.  Governor  Stanford  has  a  head  executed 
by  this  artist,  which  is  rather  good.  G^r6me  has,  however, 
been  much  overrated.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Delaroche,  and 
first  won  his  spurs  in  the  Salon  of  1S47,  with  his  "  Combat 
des  Coqs,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  best  work  is  in 
animal  painting,  while  his  landscape  is  poor.  The  fact  of 
his  having  married  the  daughter  of  Goupil,  the  prince  of 
Paris  dealers,  probably  did  much  to  give  him  a  place  above 
his  deserts.  Of  late  years  he  has  fallen  off  greatly,  and 
much  of  his  work  deserves  little  praise.  He  is  popular  in 
America,  his  paintings  generally  commanding  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  at  a  sale. 

Bouguereau  is  another  artist  who  has  fallen  into  bad  re- 
pute at  home,  but  who  still  reigns  supreme  in  America.  The 
witty  Albert  Wolff,  critic  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  remarked  con- 
cerning his  picture  in  last  year's  Salon:  "And  here 
we  have  Monsieur  Bouguereau  ;  always  the  same  coloring, 
always  the  same  flesh-tints,  always  the  same  feeling.  [Enter 
Monsieur  the  Ametican  and  his  lady.]  'Good  morning, 
Monsieur  Bouguereau ;  twenty  thousand  dollars  ?  Very  well, 
it  is  ours.  Many  thanks  ;  we  are  so  glad  to  have  met  you. 
Good  morning,  Monsieur  Bouguereau.'"  If  New  York  num- 
bers his  pictures  by  the  score,  San  Francisco  boasts  of  nearly 
half  as  many,  for  there  are  at  present  eight  of  his  paintings 
in  his  city  ;  and  but  for  Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott's  deference  to 
public  opinion,  there  would  be  nine.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head 
stands  first  in  point  of  number,  being  the  possessor  of  three 
portraits.  This  lady  delights  in  finish  and  smoothness,  and 
commissioned  Bouguereau  to  paint  her  little  daughter.  So 
pleased  was  she  with  the  result,  that  she  immediately  gave 
him  commissions  to  paint  herself  and  her  sister. 

Governor  Stanford  comes  next  in  the  list  with  "  Child  of 
Flowers"  and  "Jealousy,"  of  which  the  first  named  is  done 
in  the  artist's  best  style.  Mrs.  Colton's  represents  "  First 
Love,"  and  is  excellent  in  composition.  A  lover  is  whisper- 
ing sweet  words  in  a  maiden's  ear.  She  sits  holding  a  dis- 
taff in  her  waxen  fingers,  and  the  downcast  eyes  betray  the 
chords  which  are  trembling  in  her  soul  at  the  touch  of  the 
new-found  enchanter.  The  picture  owned  by  Irving  M. 
Scott,  however,  may  lay  claim  to  the  palm  in  point  of  beauty. 
His  Bouguereau  shows  an  Italian  beggar-girl,  with  fawn- 
like eyes  and  graceful  pose.  In  this  picture  the  flesh  tints 
are  more  natural  than  those  of  the  others,  while  the  skin  is 
less  flabby  and  has  more  solid  flesh  underneath.  Joseph 
Donohoe  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  Bouguereau  above  the 
average.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  little  child,  and  is  a  pretty 
study.  Bouguereau  is  not  always  what  might  be  called 
chaste  in  his  art,  and  some  of  his  most  noted  pictures  rep- 
resent scenes  which  are  more  mythological  than  modest. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  painting  nymphs  and  satyrs.  The 
large  picture  in  Stokes's  new  saloon,  in  New  York,  never 
fails  to  excite  a  blush  from  the  fair  ones  who  attend  on 
"lady- day."  A  prominent  dealer  of  this  city  was  induced 
to  buy  on  recommendation  a  characteristic  "  Satyr  and 
Nymph."  When  it  arrived  here  the  purchaser  was  horrified 
on  discovering  its  sensual  brutality,  and  hastened  to  conceal 
it  from  public  view.  Mr.  Parrott  had  been  the  prospective 
buyer,  but,  after  due  consultation  and  examination  with 
friends,  he  decided  that  it  would  not  do  for  a  parlor  decora- 
tion, it  remained  here  in  comparative  obscurity  for  a  year, 
and  was  then  shipped  to  a  Boston  dealer.  But  the  Ameri- 
can Athenians  frowned  with  exceeding  severity  upon  its 
awfulness,  and  it  went  to  New  York,  where,  we  believe,  it 
graces  a  fashionable  liquor  saloon. 

Governor  Stanford's  son  was  painted  by  Ouida's  favorite 
artist,  Carolus  Duran,  the  great  Paris  portrait  painter  who 
executed  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  and 
the  exquisite  equestrian  study  of  Mademoiselle  Croizette,  the 
actress,  which  was  sent  over  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia.  Duran  made  rather  a  failure  in  the  Stanford 
picture,  however,  for  in  trying  to  obtain  an  easy  and  sponta- 
neous pose,  he  has  portrayed  a  pair  of  broken  knees  and  a 
twisted  body.  The  painting  of"  "Penelope,"  by  Cabanel, 
which  hangs  in  the  Crocker  gallery,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  great  art.  The  pose 
of  the  figure  and  the  management  of  drapery  are  both  note- 
worthy. Cabanel  gained  his  first  honors  in  the  Salon  of 
1844,  with  "The  Agony  of  Christ."  He  is  popular  in  this 
country,  and  his  pictures  readily  bring  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  apiece  in  New  York.  Vibert  stands  next  to  Bou- 
guereau in  the  hearts  of  the  American  public,  and  his  pict- 
ures are  reckoned  by  the  dozens  in  the  East.  On  this  coast, 
Mr.  Scott's  "  Duo  of  Love,"  which  became  familiar  to  the 
public  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  two  years  ago,  is  the  master- 
piece as  regards  feeling  and  composition.  "Gulliver  en- 
snared by  the  Lilliputians,"  in  the  Crocker  gallery,  is  a  fine 
study  of  humor,  and  well  expresses  Swift's  conception.  Vi- 
bert's  pictures  are  generally  diminutive  in  size,  but  bring  at 
a  sale  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars.  The  "  Gulliver  " 
sold  at  Brussels,  in  1874,  for  four  thousand  dollars. 

"The  New  Suit,"  by  Jules  Worms,  which  hangs  in  the 
Stanford  gallery,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  artist's 
work.  Worms  has  won  a  high  reputation  in  small  figure 
painting.  In  the  Stanford  picture  a  small  boy  is  standing, 
the  admired  and  envied  centre  of  a  crowd  of  young  compan- 
ions, who  are  viewing  him  in  his  new  clothes.  Joseph  D. 
Redding  has  a  small  but  well-executed  Corot.  The  land- 
scape by  this  artist  in  Mrs.  Hopkins's  collection  is  also  a 
charming  bit  of  work.  Corot  was  ever  popular  in  Paris. 
He  was  over  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  gained  the  Salon 
(1S27),  but  his  quiet,  plodding  perseverance  won  a  lasting 
reward.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  depicting  the  rural 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  his  two  representatives  in  this  city  are 
of  that  nature.  Moreau's  "  Gypsy  Camp,"  in  the  Hopkins 
collection,  although  good  in  composition  and  coloring,  is  not 
a  characteristic  work  of  this  artist.  William  Howard,  of 
San  Mateo,  has  hanging  in  his  California  Street  office  one  of 
this  artist's  best  efforts.  It  represents  a  street  in  an  old 
Spanish   town,   and  has  a  great  depth  of  tone  and  color. 


Adrien  Moreau  was  the  pupil  of  Pils.and  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  Paris  in  the  Salon  of  1876.  Of  the  works  of  other  French 
artists,  J.  D.  Redding  has  a  large  and  very  fine  Troyon  ; 
Mrs.  Colton  is  the  possessor  of  "  A  Nubian  Scene  "  and 
"The  Pyramids  at  Sunset,"  both  by  Edouard  Frere,  the  pu- 
pil of  Delaroche,  and  an  artist  who  is  very  popular  in  this 
country.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  was  painted  by  Boldini,  who 
is  of  the  impressionist  school,  and  extremely  sketchy  and  in- 
definite. He  has,  however,  made  a  good  piece  of  work  in 
this  case.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  has  in  her  gallery  a  flower-piece 
by  Jean  Robie,  the  Belgian  artist,  who  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  that  branch  of  painting.  In 
the  Stanford  collection  "  A  Christian  Martyr  led  to  the  Arena 
of  the  Coliseum  "  is  a  good  specimen  from  the  easel  of  Le- 
loir,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  religious  subjects.  An  ex- 
cellent study,  by  Couture,  in  the  Crocker  gallery,  is  "  The 
White  Harlequin "  at  a  masked  balL  Mrs.  Hopkins  pos- 
sesses a  Roybet,  in  which  two  cavaliers  are  exchanging  court 
scandal.  She  is  also  the  owner  of  Marchetti's  "  Preparing 
for  the  Tournament.  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  possesses  at  Milbrae 
a  treasure  in  a  landscape  by  Van  Marcke,  which  is  a  gem  in 
its  way.  The  artist  is  one  of  Troyon's  most  noted  pu- 
pils. 

Of  German  paintings  there  is  a  marked  scarcity.  "The 
Butcher  Shop,"  by  Ludwig  Knaus,  in  the  Crocker  gallery,  is 
one  of  the  best  pictures  ever  done  by  this  artist.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  woman  who  is  endeavoring  to  apprehend  a  dog, 
which  is  making  off  with  a  piece  of  beef.  The  action  of  the 
picture  is  very  spirited.  Knaus  is  one  of  the  most  honored 
of  German  artists,  besides  being  at  the  head  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  school.  He  spent  eight  years  of  study  in  Paris,  added 
to  many  years  in  other  art  centres.  His  pictures  generally 
sell  for  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  apiece.  It  was  under 
his  supervision  that  Munkacsy  first  developed.  Governor 
Stanford  has  a  strong  study  of  a  "  Head"  by  Knaus.  Irving 
M.  Scott  is  the  owner  of  a  splendid  Schreyer.  It  has  become 
well  known  through  numerous  engravings  and  etchings.  It 
represents  a  "  Pursuit,"  in  which  some  Arab  horsemen  are 
fleeing  from  their  enemies.  It  is  exceedingly  spirited.  Mrs. 
George  Hearst  also  has  a  good  study  by  this  artist.  Adolph 
Schreyer  has  enjoyed  a  brilliant  career.  The  son  of  wealthy 
parents,  he  was  given  every  advantage  of  tuition  and  travel. 
When  a  young  man  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Taxis  to 
the  Crimean  war,  where  he  first  began  to  paint  the  battle- 
scenes  which  have  made  him  famous.  He  managed  to  se- 
cure a  certain  purchaser  for  these  his  first  efforts,  for  he 
painted  the  Prince  of  Taxis  ad  nauseam,  and  in  every  situation 
of  battle  and  adventure.  The  "  Pursuit "  is  said  to  have  cost 
its  San  Francisco  owner  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seven  thousand  dollars.  The  "Deer  in  the  Woods  at  Spring- 
time," by  Kroner,  in  the  Colton  gallery,  is  one  of  this  artist's 
most  celebrated  landscapes.  The  companion  piece,  "  Au- 
tumn Landscape  with  Deer,"  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  Berlin.  Christian  Kroner  was  educated  under  Becker  at 
Diisseldorf. 

Mrs.  Colton  also  possesses  two  good  studies  by  Eu- 
gene Verboeckhoeven,  the  Belgian  animal  painter.  One  is 
a  specimen  of  the  artist's  earliest  work,  and  represents  a 
startled  fawn.  The  other  was  almost  the  last  picture  painted 
by  him.  It  is  a  pastoral  scene,  in  which  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
depicted  with  wonderful  fidelity.  Three  other  good  Ver- 
boeckhoevens  are  owned  by  Governor  Stanford,  and  are 
after  the  same  order.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  has  an  excellent 
landscape  by  Bernard  Koekkoek,  the  Dutch  painter.  His 
work  is  mostly  of  the  rural  and  quiet  country  order,  and  is 
quite  popular  in  America.  Mrs.  Colton  owns  a  Van  Lerius 
which  has  been  the  theme  of  many  German  critics.  It  shows 
"  Cinderella  "  leaning  over  the  fire  while  her  haughty  sisters 
prepare  for  the  ball.  Governor  Stanford  has  in  his  collection 
"  Fair  Rosamond  in  the  Labyrinth,"  by  same  artist. 

Bishop  Kip  has  in  his  collection  the  best  specimens  of 
early  American  art.  He  has  several  good  Copelys,  the  own- 
ership of  which  are  certainly  patents  for  American  nobility. 
Mr.  Norris  has  also  a  fine  Copely,  and  would  have  another 
one,  were  it  not  for  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  a  certain 
New  England  town-council.  Bishop  Kip  is  also  the  owner 
of  a  portrait  by  Inman. 

Mrs.  Colton  has  two  fine  marine  pictures  by  Hamilton. 
The  more  important  is  the  "  Burning  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,"  and  the  other  the  "  Smuggler's  Escape."  The  late 
poet  Longfellow  once  showed  Mrs.  Colton  Hamilton's  first 
effort,  a  landscape,  and  was  much  delighted  to  learn  that  she 
possessed  in  the  "Bonhomme  Richard  "the  last  completed 
work  of  the  same  artist.  Mr.  S.  C.  Bigelow  owns  a  spirited 
picture  of  a  "  Regatta,"  which  is  charmingly  fresh  and  breezy. 
There  is  an  excellent  moral  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mutual 
Friend,"  by  J.  H.  Beard,  also  in  the  Colton  collection.  It 
represents  three  dogs,  and  is  typical  of  Moulton's  conduct 
in  the  Beecher  trial.  Governor  Stanford  has  the  well- 
known  "  Divorce  Trial  Scene,"  painted  by  Mr.  Beard's  son 
William,  in  which  a  court  full  of  monkeys  is  depicted  with 
a  fine  sense  of  humor.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in 
1847  J.  H.  Beard  received  from  C.  W.  Austin,  of  New  York, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  picture,  a  sum  which 
had  never  before  been  equaled  in  American  art  history. 
Mrs.  Colton's  collection  contains  a  good  Arctic  scene  by 
Bradford,  and  two  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stanford 
gallery.  Governor  Stanford  also  has  several  fine  paintings 
by  M.  de  Haas,  the  marine  artist,  and  two  by  Bispham,  the 
Philadelphia  artist. 

Irving  M.  Scott  has  "  The  Dress  Parade,"  one  of  J.  H. 
Brown's  best-known  pictures.  A  dozen  street  boys  are  play- 
ing at  soldiers,  and  their  different  moods  and  expressions  are 
depicted  with  the  hand  of  genius.  Lloyd  Tevis  also  has  a 
good  study  by  Brown  of  "  Children  Crossing  a  Stream." 
This  artist  has  made  friends  with  all  the  New  York  news- 
boys, and  secures  his  best  models  from  their  midst.  He 
uses  much  turpentine  while  at  work,  for  the  little  ones 
quickly  tire  of  posing,  and  quick  work  is  needed.  Governor 
Stanford  and  Lloyd  Tevis  are  the  possessors  of  five  Bier- 
stadts.  The  "  Yosemite  Valley,"  in  the  Stanford  collection, 
is  one  of  the  artist's  best  efforts.  California  is  proud  of 
Toby.  Rosenthal.  She  rejoices  in  two  of  his  pictures,  and 
will  soon  receive  a  third.  General  Barnes  is  the  owner  of 
the  beautiful  and  touching  "Love's  Last  Offering,"  while 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnson  has  the  famous  "  Elaine."  Next  autumn 
Irving  M.  Scott  will  receive  the  long-expected  "  Immolation 
of  Constance  de  Beverly."  RODOMONT.  .. 

San  Francisco,  June  18, 1883. 
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If  our  editorial  department  is  not  quite  as  interesting  or 
varied  this  week  as  usual,  it  is  because  we  have  been  occu- 
pied in  haying.  When  one  is  actively  engaged  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  devoting  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous  intellect  to 
■  the  cutting,  curing,  and  hauling  of  hay  ;  observing  the  heav- 
ens to  forecast  the  weather  ;  deeply  calculating  the  econom- 
ical questions  involved  in  baling  or  stacking ;  consulting  one's 
neighbors  to  ascertain  the  probabilities  of  a  market,  and 
whether  on  the  whole  it  would  not  be  better  to  import  Jersey 
cows  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  head,  with  the  chance  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  a  cattle  jockey  at  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  head  ;  revolving  in  one's  mind  all  the  economies 
incident  to  the  gentlemanly  pursuit  of  farming  and  stock- 
breeding — he  has  no  opportunity  to  read  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches, nor  time  to  consider  the  more  serious  national  and 
international  questions.  In  fact,  we  are  not  advised  of  the 
important  events  which  for  the  last  five  days  have  agitated 
the  minds  of  European  and  American  statesmen.  Whether 
the  war  between  France  and  China  has  assumed  those  gi- 
gantic proportions  which  are  to  bring  Germany  into  an  Ori- 
ental alliance,  and  set  Europe  and  Asia  ablaze  with  war,  we 
do  not  know.  If  the  war  has  begun,  we  sincerely  hope  China 
will  thrash  France,  and  that  Germany  will  get  a  new  harvest 
of  provinces  from  a  nation  which  has  not  sense  enough  to 
know  that  its  empire  is  peace,  and  that  its  duty  is  to  stay  at 
home  and  mind  its  own  business.  Whether  the  Irish  people 
have  become  reconciled  to  his  Holiness,  the  only  anointed, 
and  have  accepted  the  explanation  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  Holiness  to  so 
offend  his  Irish  slaves  that  they  would  not  pay  to  Peter,  the 
apostle,  the  pence  they  rob  from  Paul,  the  landlord,  and  that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  papal  motive  arises  from  the  fact 
that  ecclesiastical  Latin  is  subject  to  one  interpretation  and 
scholastic  Latin  to  another,  and  whether  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Errington,  has  been  admitted  to  audience  at  the 
Vatican,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  Pope  is 
s:ill  holding  out  his  clerical  hat  with  the  triple  tiara  for  alms, 
a  ad  that  the  Irish  are  engaged  in  political  agitation,  for  both 
these  things  have  been  going  on  for  ten  centuries,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn.  As  our  crop 
would  not  wait  for  the  smoothing  out  of  these  chronic  wrinkles 
on  the  face  of  Time,  we  were  compelled  to  let  our  readers 
c.;c  a;ong  in  darkness,  and  without  such  lucid  explana- 
vir  illuminated  pen  could  have  thrown  upon  them, 


if  the  exigencies  of  the  hay-crop  had   not  demanded  our 
personal  attention,  and  received  it ;  because,  in  our  judg- 
ment, both  to  ourselves  and  to  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  a  farm  in  the  country  or   a  barn  in  the  town,  who  keeps 
horses  for  labor  or  pleasure  or  cows  for  milk,  a  well-cured 
crop  of  hay  is  of  more  importance  than  are  the  diplomatic 
questions  which  agitate  Europe,  Asia,  or  Rome.     As  for  our 
domestic  affairs,  State  and  municipal,  we  beg  our  readers  to 
have  no  anxiety ;  we  have  left  these  in  the  hands  of  most 
competent  people  ;    and   if  there   were  no  journal  on  the 
watch-tower  to  guard  and  give  the  alarm  of  danger,  we  could 
entrust  Foole,  Terry,  Marshall,  Highton,  Naglee,  Harrison, 
Budd,  and  Bill  Carr  to  see  to  it  that  our  people  are  not  too 
tyrannically  oppressed  or  too  utterly  trodden   down  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  grasping  railroad  monopoly.    So  long  as 
the  Bulletin  lives  and  does  not  sell  out,  and  so  long  as  Fleet 
Street   Strother  holds  his  wind  and  can  do  duty  with  one 
lung,  Spring  Valley  water  will  never  be  furnished  at  prices 
which  will  encourage  suicide  by  drowning ;  and,   since  the 
Supervisors  are  too  narrow,  or  too  mean,  or  too  much  in  fear 
of  money-lenders  and  usurers,  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
reconstructing  the  burned  conservatory  at  the  Park,  where 
on  Sundays  poor  people,  for  five  cents,  find  the  sunshine 
and  shadow,  the   green   lawns   and   cool  groves,  the  ocean 
breezes  and  bright  flowers,  while  the  tax-payers  enjoy  pleas- 
ure resorts  and  country  trips,  seasides  and  sulphur  springs, 
horses  and  yachts,  country-houses  and  hay-farms,  we  do  not 
care  if  we  are  not  taxed  at  all.     When  we  get  back  to  our 
editorial  labors,  we  intend  to  say  that  the  small  and  nasty 
economy  on  the  part  of  our  municipal  government  which  re- 
fuses to  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Golden  Gate  conservatory  is  unwise  and  contemptible  ; 
and  we  intend  to  say  that,  if  the  scheme  would  cost  more 
money  and  were  in  different  hands,  it  would  have  been  rebuilt 
months  ago.     The  kind  of  economy  which  keeps  four  hun- 
dred policemen  on  duty  at  an  average  of  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  by  refusing  to  provide  park  labor  at  two 
dollars   per   day,    which   allows    idling   upon   street   work, 
which  pays  political  clerks  a  dollar  an  hour  for  labor  that 
demands  no  muscle  and  small  brains,  and  which,  under  the 
guise  of  educating  the  people,  maintains  a  free  library  to  cir- 
culate cheap  novels,  does  not  impose  upon  us ;  and  the  ar- 
ment  of  low  taxation,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it,  is  drivel 
and  nonsense.     We  can  run  our  farm  for  a  nominal  sum  ; 
we   can   run  it  to  weeds,  shabbiness,  and  discomfort  for 
almost  nothing  ;  can  live  in  a  shanty,  feed  on  corned-beef 
and  salt  pork,  dress  in  blue  jeans,  sleep  in  the  hay-mow,  and 
go  on  foot,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar.     But  if  we 
would  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  home,  eat  chicken  fricasseed 
in  cream,  sleep  on  a  spring  mattress,  drive  the  best  pair  of 
mares  in  Marin  County,  we  must  pay  for  it.     There  are  one 
hundred  milions  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco  not  assessed; 
there  is  a  million  of  dnllars  annually  wasted  in  municipal 
expenditure.     And  hence,  when  we  return  to  our  editorial 
duties,  we  shall  take  the  liberty   of  saying  to  Mr.  Mayor 
Bartlett,  and  his  twelve  Supervisors,  that  if  they  can  not  find 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  our  conservatory,  though  thirteen 
for  a  dozen,  they  are  very  small  potatoes,  and  ought  not  to 
be  replanted. 

In  saying  this  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
strict  and  rigid  economy  in  municipal  affairs.  The  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  the  Bulletin^  in  reference  to  the  advance 
of  real  estate  values,  is  not  without  force.  Low  taxation 
gives  to  the  holders  of  real  property  great  satisfaction  ;  it 
gives  confidence  to  operators  and  value  to  property  ;  but  it 
may  be  carried  to  an  embarrassing  extent.  The  old  maxim 
of  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  is,  in  our  judgment,  just 
now  appliable  to  our  municipal  condition.  We  are  saving 
at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung.  A  careful  and  well 
considered  policy,  which  would  economize  in  certain  direc- 
tions, would  give  sufficient  money  for  use  in  places  much 
needed.  To  economize  in  the  matter  of  those  comforts  and 
pleasures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  city  like  this  is  parsi- 
mony. It  is  not  good  policy  to  keep  this  city  in  an  unat- 
tractive condition,  and  money  expended  in  the  direction  of 
drives,  parks,  public  places,  amusements,  and  good  schools 
is  wisely  laid  out.  We  can  not  better  illustrate  than  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Last  year  a  niggardly  policy  gave  the 
Commissioners  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars,  and  now,  for 
the  coming  year,  the  citizens  must  be  content  with  that  sum, 
because  demagogism  in  newspapers  and  party  politics  says 
the  tax  must  be  confined  to  one  dollar  on  the  hundred. 
Why  must  the  tax  be  limited  at  one  dollar,  if  that  amount 
will  not  do  the  work  which  is  required?  Last  Sunday  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  people  went  to  the  country  for  no 
better  air,  nor  fresher  ocean  breeze,  nor  more  beautiful  groves 
and  grassy  lawns,  nor  more  delightful  picnic  grounds,  than 
ought  to  be  afforded  in  our  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  average 
cost  for  a  trip  across  the  bay  is  fifty  cents  ;  thus  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  expended  by  our  great  middle-class 
for  a  trip  which  might  be  made,  to  go  and  return,  for  ten 
cents.  Half  a  million  dollars  is  uselessly  expended  upon 
railroad  and  steamboat  excursions  every  summer,  which 
would  be  saved  if  some  mode  could  be  devised  to  make 
r'rolden  Gate  Park  attractive.     The  class  of  citizens  who  use 


this  park  are  the  laboring  poor.  Sunday  is  their  only  day  of 
respite  from  toil.  As  a  rule,  they  can  not  afford  to  go  with 
their  families  to  the  country,  even  at  the  present  low  prices 
The  laborer  who  earns  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week  can 
not  afford  to  take  his  family  of,  say,  six  persons,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  expend  upon  the  trip  even  the  small  amount  neces- 
sary for  a  day  of  pleasure.  This  is  a  question  broader  than 
that  of  cheap  taxation  ;  it  involves  considerations  wider  than 
any  of  the  many  propositions  involved  in  political  economy. 
Between  the  class  of  leisure  and  the  class  of  toil,  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  there  is  an  opening  gulf ;  it  grows  yearly 
wider  and  wider.  The  poor  are  jealous  of  the  rich,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  be,  for  the  rich  are  brutally  indifferent  to  the 
poor.  Society,  in  a  government  like  ours,  reposes  upon  the 
labor  class.  Wealth  in  every  community  depends  upon 
labor.  The  rich  and  well-to-do  who  roost  in  the  upper 
branches  of  this  modern  civilization  are  fools  and  idiots  that 
they  do  not  see  that,  when  labor  ceases  to  cultivate  and 
water  the  root  of  this  tree,  its  branches  will  wither  and  die, 
and  all  these  birds  of  brillianL  plumage  and  easy  leisure  will 
drop  amid  the  moles,  and  gophers,  and  ground-squirrels 
which  burrow  at  its  roots.  The  hero  of  society  is  the  man 
who  toils  ;  who  goes  out  every  morning  to  his  work  with 
dinner-pail  in  hand  to  delve  with  pick  and  shovel,  or  to  work 
in  shop,  factory,  counting-house,  or  office,  and  on  Saturday 
night  bring  home  his  earnings  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family, 
and  to  buy  books  for  his  children  to  educate  and  elevate 
them.  This  is  the  citizen  upon  whose  broad  and  honest 
shoulders  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  republican  government. 
We  do  not  mean  the  idle,  worthless  mob,  but  the  great, 
middle  labor  class  which  reaches  up  from  the  man  who  toils 
with  brawn  and  muscle  to  the  one  who  toils  with  brain. 
It  embraces  the  working  professional  man,  the  working 
editor,  the  working  merchant,  the  working  manufacturer, 
the  working  mechanic,  and  the  working  laborer.  These 
are  the  men  upon  whom  the  destiny  of  the  republic  and 
of  the  civilized  family  rests.  The  dinner-pail  worker  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  enumerated  industries.  He  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  He  must  be  content.  He  is  the  bottom 
layer  and  the  ground  course,  upon  which,  as  the  base,  the 
upper  stones  in  the  wall  of  the  social  fabric  are  laid.  If  he 
turns  over  there  is  trouble  at  the  top.  If  he  rots  out  and 
crumbles,  the  whole  structure  tumbles  down.  We  hold  to 
the  doctrine,  that  as  everything  valuable  in  human  society 
depends  upon  the  content  and  willingness  of  labor,  it  must 
be  fostered  and  encouraged.  In  the  first  place,  organized 
government  must  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of  providing 
labor  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  It  must  look 
to  it  that  this  labor  is  not  so  hard,  or  long  in  hours,  as  to 
destroy  the  physical  health  of  the  laborer.  It  must  be  so  re- 
munerative that  it  will  enable  the  laborer  to  wive,  raise  chil- 
dren, and  to  clothe,  and  feed,  and  educate  them  to  become 
good  citizens.  It  must  give  him  leisure  for  reasonable  en- 
joyment. It  must  protect  him  in  all  rights  under  the  law, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  all  these  things,  if  it  does  not  improve 
and  beautify  Golden  Gate  Park,  where  he  may  go  upon  a 
Sabbath  day  to  picnic  with  his  children,  then  organized  so- 
ciety fails  of  its  duty.  The  failure  to  perform  this  duly  is 
attended  with  peril,  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  labor  class 
finds  nothing  for  it  but  hopeless,  unceasing,  and  ill-recom- 
pensed toil,  unceasing  labor  without  recreation,  it  has  a  right 
to  become  restless  and  indignant.  Restless  discontent  of 
the  laboring  poor  presages  danger  to  the  idle  rich,  and  so  it 
ought.  The  man  who  will  work  his  mule  and  not  feed  him, 
not  give  him  a  day  of  rest,  not  give  him  comfortable  shelter 
and  good  bedding,  and  on  occasional  carding  with  the  comb, 
ought  to  be  kicked  to  death  by  the  mule.  If,  in  order  to  im- 
pose less  taxation  upon  James  Phelan  and  Nicholas  Luning, 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  to  be  abandoned  to  its  original  sand 
dunes  ;  if,  in  order  that  corporations  and  wealthy  men  may 
escape  taxation,  this  only  pleasure-ground  of  the  poor  is  to  be 
given  up  to  desolation — then  let  it  be  understood.  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  poor  policy,  bad  statesmanship,  and  most  un- 
safe. In  this  especial  case  we  think  it  is  arrant  demagog- 
ism, inspired  by  usury  and  greed. 


Some  months  ago  there  came  to  us  a  new  book  ;  it  was 
Green's  "History  of  the  English  People,"  so  charming,  so 
iresh,  and  so  interesting.  We  had  read,  as  the  foundation 
of  our  legal  knowledge,  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Hume,  and 
struggled  like  school-boy,  unwillingly,  through  its  dreary 
details  ;  we  had  read  the,  to  us,  more  graceful  writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  delighting  in  his  rich,  sonorous,  and  stately 
march  of  words,  and  we  may  here  admit  .that  we  do  not  best 
love  the  impartial  historian,  but  the  partisan.  The  charge 
of  the  judge  who  thoughtfully  and  carefully  weighs  each  side, 
and  conscientiously  presents  them,  affords  us  no  such  pleas- 
ure as  we  gain  from  the  advocate  who,  in  impressive  earnest- 
ness, presents  the  case  of  his  client,  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason.  We  enjoy  the  hot  rejoinder,  and  then 
make  up  our  own  minds,  and  leave  the  solemn  platitudes  of 
the  court  for  the  jury  to  consider.  So,  in  history,  we  like 
Fronde,  because  he  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  English 
church,  makes  Henry  VIII.  a  grand  old  Roman, excuses  his 
wife-murders  because  he  quarreled  with  Rome,  makes  the 
Catholic  Mary  a  bloody  memory,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
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most  unlovely,  and  rounds  off  the  rough  edges  of  the  meaner 
Elizabeth,  and  reflects  upon  her  the  glories  of  an  adminis- 
tration achieved  against  her  will  by  Cromwell,  her  minister 
and  the  marvelous  man  of  her  age.  The  story  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  by  John  Richard  Green,  is  as  interesting  as  a 
romance,  and  not  the  less  interesting  because  so  much  of  it 
is  romance.  The  too  early  death  of  this  most  excellent 
scholar  and  writer  of  Oxford  furnishes  the  theme  for  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  by  Gell.  From  one  of 
Green's  private  letters  the  following  extract — which  we  quote 
— is  printed.  To  us  it  seems  pathetic — the  early  death  of 
this  bright,  ambitious  man,  with  laurels  earned  but  not  con- 
ceded, triumphs  achieved  but  not  won,  honors  aspired  to 
but  not  attained,  a  work  incomplete,  when  he  was  told  by 
his  physician  that  he  must  prepare  for—  what  none  can  know : 
"  I  had  great  dreams  for  a  while  of  ambition,"  he  writes, 
"and  thejp  Andrew  Clark  met  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me 
I  might  die  in  six  months !  And  now,  that  life  has  come 
back  again,  it  has  come  in  such  a  way  that  all  thought  of 
active  life  is  over.  I  must  be  a  student  so  long  as  I  live, 
and  nothing  more — and  all  that  capacity  for  action  which 
I  feel  for  influencing  men  by  speech,  by  will,  by  personal  im- 
pulse, must  remain  idle.  It  is  the  failure  of  a  whole  side 
of  one's  nature.  But  I  feel  none  of  the  old  bitterness  now. 
Work  is  left  to  me,  and  noble  and  good  work,  and  I  want 
simply  to  try  and  do  a  little  before  I  go  to  I  know  not  what. 
One  gets  at  last  to  value  the  small  work  of  every  day — the 
work  of  making  things  a  little  more  right,  a  little  more  true, 
than  they  were ;  of  removing  some  small  falsehood  that 
stopped  the  way  ;  in  bringing  out  some  little  nobleness  in 
men  and  things  that  the  world  had  missed."  Upon  a  hay- 
cock, beneath  the  shadow  of  a  pear-tree,  we  pondered  upon 
this  sad  summing  up  of  the  ambitions  of  an  unsuccessful 
life,  and,  casting  our  mind  back,  called  up  in  our  memory 
a  gloomy  retrospect  of  our  young  men  whose  lives  have  been 
wrecked  in  the  voyage  ;  how  many  have  been  stranded, 
drifted  ashore,  whirled  away  in  useless  side-eddies  ;  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  gifted,  earnest,  willing,  resolute,  and 
ambitious,  but  because  of  opportunities  not  presented — we 
will  not  say  lost,  but  for  want  of  luck  which  never  came— 
because  meaner  things  had  crawled  above  them,  because 
poverty  cast  its  shadow  over  them,  or  lack  of  physical  vigor 
kept  them  in  mental  inertness — "  the  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons."  The  pitiable  child  of  genius  is  not  the  gifted  one 
who  lives  and  dies  unconscious  of  his  power  ;  not  the  milk- 
maid who  sings  in  the  pasture,  and  calls  her  cows  with  a 
voice  which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  made  her  immortal ; 
not  the  bare-footed  country  boy  who  plods  on  through  life 
with  faculties  which,  if  developed,  would  have  governed  or 
charmed  a  world.  These  people  are  as  happy  as  misers,  or 
millionaires,  or  other  ignorant,  contented,  undeveloped  folk. 
The  unhappy  one  is  the  one  conscious  of  great  faculties  ; 
the  one  who  struggles  and  does  not  attain ;  the  one  who 
climbs  and  falls,  who  fights  and  does  not  win.  To  such  as 
these  the  life  of  John  Richard  Green  is  not  without  interest 
and  not  without  instruction  ;  for,  after  struggling  with  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  the  poorly  paid  parson  of  an  unfash- 
ionable city  parish,  with  the  end  in  view,  and  all  the  magnifi- 
cent possibilities  of  an  aspiring  life  unaccomplished,  he 
could  find  poetry  in  the  common  things  of  life.  He  writes  : 
"  There  is  poetry  enough  in  East  London,  poetry  in  the 
great  river  which  washes  it  on  the  south,  in  the  fretted  tan- 
gle of  cordage  and  mast  that  peeps  over  the  roofs  of  Shad- 
well,  or  in  the  great  hulls  moored  along  the  wharfs  of  Wrap- 
ping ;  poetry  in  the  forest  that  fringes  it  to  the  East,  in  the 
few  glades  that  remain  of  Epping  and  Hainault,  glades  ring- 
ing with  the  shouts  of  school-children  out  for  their  holiday 
and  half  mad  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  flower  or  a  but- 
terfly ;  poetry  of  the  present,  in  the  work  and  toil  of  these 
acres  of  dull  bricks  and  mortar,  where  everybody — man, 
woman,  and  child — is  a  worker,  this  England  without  a 
'  leisured  class ' ;  poetry  in  the  thud  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  white  trail  of  steam  from  the  tall  sugar-refinery,  in  the 
blear  eyes  of  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  or  the  lingering  faces 
of  the  groups  of  laborers,  clustered  from  morning  till  night 
round  the  gates  of  the  docks,  and  watching  for  the  wind  thai 
brings  the  ships  up  the  river  ;  poetry  in  the  past,  in  the 
strange,  old-fashioned  squares,  in  quaint  gabled  houses,  in 
gray  village  churches,  that  have  been  caught  and  overlapped, 
and  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  human  advance  that  has 
carried  London  forward  from  Whitechapel,  its  limit  in  the 
age  of  the  Georges,  to  Stratford,  its  bound  in  that  of  Vic- 
toria." Pity  it  was  that  this  tired,  worn  worker  could  not 
have  enjoyed  a  haycock  of  a  summer  afternoon  under  the 
blue  sky  of  California,  and,  within  sight  of  the  bright  waters 
of  our  bay,  could  not  have  dozed  and  dreamed  as  the  hazy 
cloud-drifts  passed  above  him. 


has  ever  experienced.  We  speak  not  unadvisedly,  and  we 
recall  the  many  destructive  inundations  which  have  at  times 
carried  desolation  to  town  and  country.  We  have  seen  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a  great  waste  of  waters,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  one  vast  inland  sea,  from 
the  foot-hills  of  the  -Sierra  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  coast 
range.  We  have  seen  houses  afloat  with  people  in  them 
hen-coops  with  chickens,  pens  with  pigs,  and  once  knew  ol 
a  cradle  rescued  as  it  was  bearing  a  sleeping  infant  on  its 
way  over  troubled  waters  to  the  sea.  The  Spring  Valley 
water  controversy  has  done  more  than  this  :  it  has  floated  ob- 
scure men  to  public  places,  and  lifted,  with  its  hydraulic 
power,  the  lowest  and  meanest  demagogues  to  places  of 
public  trust.  It  has  floated  men  into  the  Legislature  and 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  has  been  an  issue  in  politics,  the 
theme  of  the  political  orator,  and  the  subject  of  newspaper 
discussion.  From  out  the  gutter  of  Spring  Valley  agitation 
curb-stone  politicians  have  crawled  and  wriggled  into  notice. 
This  unnecessary,  vexatious  war  has  been  waging  for  years — 
in  the  lobbies  of  Legislatures  and  Boards  of  Supervisors,  in 
the  courts  and  in  the  journals,  in  the  slums  and  on  the  sand- 
lot  ;  and  during  all  this  time,  as  we  take  it,  the  Bulletin  and 
Call  have  been  wailing  and  begging  the  man  in  the  ark  to 
take  them  in.  The  Argonaut  was  on  board  as  one  of  the 
family.  The  Chronicle  was  taken  in  early.  The  Post,  the 
Alia,  the  Examiner,  and  all  the  lesser  journals  were  taken 
aboard.  As  we  guessed,  as  soon  as  the  Bulletin  and  Call  were 
safely  in  out  of  the  wet,  the  waters  began  to  recede,  the  ark 
rested  upon  the  mountain,  the  dove  was  sent  out  and  the 
olive  branch  brought  in,  taxes  were  paid,  and  suits  were  dis- 
missed, and  "  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  acted 
nobly,"  and  all  was  serene.  All  is  serene,  and  the  tempest 
is  over.  The  Bulletin  is  in  out  of  the  wet,  and  we  are  glad 
of  it.  We  believe  this  war  is  ended  ;  we  hope  it  is,  for  it 
has  been  an  unprofitable  and  disgraceful  raid  upon  the  part 
of  the  Bulletin,  and  such  demagogue  politicians  as  it  could 
control,  against  an  honest  business  enterprise.  Whether  the 
Bulletin  has  been  bought  off,  or  has  become  tired,  or  is 
pricked'  in  its  conscience  by  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  in  paying  its  taxes,  dismissing  its 
claims  against  the  city,  and  adjusting  on  business  principles 
its  controversy,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do  know  that  this 
whole  business  might  have  been  settled  years  ago,  and  that 
the  result  of  that  settlement  would  have  been  cheaper  water- 
rates  to  consumers  than  they  could  have  while  all  the  cost 
fell  upon  them  and  none  upon  the  city,  when  personal  and 
real  property  escaped  taxation,  and  when  the  company  was 
subjected  to  large  expenditure  for  lawyers,  lobbyists,  and 
'blackmail.  In  order  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  asserting 
that  the  Bulletin  has  received  money  for  its  most  sudden 
silence  and  its  present  most  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  we  beg  to  ask  what  makes  it 
so  phenomenally  amiable?  We  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Fitch 
of  the  Bulletin,  in  view  of  the  somewhat  sudden  manner  in 
which  now,  for  not  the  first,  second,  nor  third  time,  he 
has  changed  his  opinions  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
private  corporations — we  especially  allude  to  his  changed  at- 
titude in  reference  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
— that  for  the  future  he  spare  his  "cntemDoraries  "  in  jour- 
nalism the  very  cutting  sarcasm  involved  in  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  controlled  by  mercenary  motives.  The  Argo- 
naut would  propose  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  city  jour- 
nals to  resolve  the  ordinary  platitudes  regarding  the  press, 
its  high  resolve,  its  fearless  independence,  its  unbought  in- 
tegrity, and  then,  in  executive  session,  with  reporters  ex- 
cluded, let  us  agree  that  we  will  not  charge  each  other  with 
being  the  cowardly,  selfish,  mercenary,  and  unprincipled 
things  we  know  we  are,  lest  the  people  should  believe  it. 
"  We  of  the  press  "  presume  too  much  upon  the  ignorance 
and  the  credulity  of  the  community  we  shear.  It  knows 
that  the  Alta  has  been  a  common  prostitute  for  coin  for 
twenty  years.  It  knows  that  the  Chronicle  is  a  window- 
tapping  harlot,  and  has  been  during  its  whole  career.  It 
knows  that  the  Bulletin  is  the  panel-thief  which  looks 
virtuous  and  plays  the  pantaloon  game  on  rich  old  gentle- 
men, the  Call  acting  the  part  of  injured  husband.  The 
Examiner's  conduct,  since  its  widowhood,  since  it  ceased  to 
be  an  afternoon  journal  and  has  come  out  as  a  morning 
paper,  has  been  most  scandalous.  The  only  virtue  it  claims 
to  possess  is  that  it  is  true  to  the  political  gambler  who  keeps 
it.  The  Post  always  was  a  nasty  little  thing.  The  most 
respectable  journals  are  but  the  kept  mistresses  of  commer- 
cial and  mining  specialties,  of  religious  denominations,  of 
corporations,  of  political  parties,  and  all  are  on  their  pay. 
The  paper  which  dares  to  be  independent,  which  dares  to 
dare  public  opinion,  and  which  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  can 
only  afford  to  come  out  once  a  week.  Such  a  journal  is  even 
too  modest  to  mention  its  own  name. 


of  our  Eastern  statesmen  seem  to  have  had  of  our  Pacific 
empire,  and  ought  to  be  of  advantage  to  all  the  interests  of 
our  coast.  The  time  has  come  when  this  great  empire  of 
ours  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  by  the  Eastern  politician 
as  an  unimportant,  outlying  province,  but  as  an  important 
part  of  the  country  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to  legis- 
late. We  express  a  common  hope  that  Senator  Edmunds 
may  not  think  Vermont  and  New  England,  the  ports  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  the  only  places 
worthy  of  his  attention  ;  that  the  north,  south,  and  middle 
west  are  not  the  only  sections  entitled  to  consideration  ;  and 
that  here,  in  the  extreme  west,  are  arising  questions,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  social,  quite  worthy  of  his  most  serious 
regard.  We  express  the  common  hope  that  he  may  have 
changed  his  somewhat  narrow  and  sentimental  views  upon 
the  Chinese  question,  and  that  when  the  subject  of  Chinese 
exclusion  is  again  considered,  he  will  not  display  the  same 
vacillating  and  unstatesmanlike  policy  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  speeches  and  votes  upon  the  bill  for  restricting  and  limit- 
ing the  Chinese  invasion. 


It  is  recorded  that  during  the  time  of  the  Noachian  Del- 
uge, when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  and  the 
flood  of  waters  was  pouring  down,  a  struggling  pedestrian, 
with  his  mouth  above  the  waters,  begged  to  be  taken  into 
the  ark,  and,  upon  being  refused,  remarked  that  he  didn't 
c&re  a  d — n,  as  he  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  only  a  pass- 
ing shower.  The  Spring  Valley  Company's  war,  next  to  the 
Deluge,  has  been  the  greatest  water  conflict  that  the  earth 


Senator  Edmunds  and  party  do  not  return  again  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  his  special  car  has  been  dispatched  by  way  of  Omaha 
to  Helena,  where  he  will  join  it,  having  passed  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  by  rail  and  stage-coach  to  Helena,  and  thence 
homeward.  The  visit  of  Senator  Edmunds  to  our  coast  has 
been  one  of  intelligent  observation.  It  has  been,  doubtless, 
most  profitable  to  him,  as  affording  a  broader  view  than  most 


The  following  remarkable  prophecies  of  Prince  Talleyrand, 
uttered  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
His  predictions  in  reference  to  Prussia  are  in  process  of  ful- 
fillment, and  Prussia  has  not  yet  worked  out  all  the  entangle- 
ments which  the  ambition  of  her  present  statesmen  have 
prepared  for  the  complication  of  political  affairs  in  Europe. 
In  reference  to  America,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
we  desire  to  have  any  part  in  European  affairs  ;  but  we  have 
attained  that  growth  in  population  and  that  power  which 
enables  us  to  say,  with  emphasis,  that  no  European  nation 
must  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  our  continent. 
Our  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  become  aggressive.  But 
Napoleon  has  been  driven  from  Mexico,  and  the  Isthmus 
can  not  come  under  the  domination  of  any  foreign  power. 
Blaine  had  the  courage  to  forshadow  a  foreign  policy,  though 
we  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when  the  United  States  of 
America  will  have  occasion  to  set  its  foot  in  Europe  : 

I. — "  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  The  European 
balance  that  was  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  will 
not  last  forever.  It  will  be  overturned  some  day  ;  but  it 
promises  us  some  years  of  peace.  The  greatest  danger  that 
it  threatens  in  the  future  are  the  aspirations  that  are  growing 
universal  in  central  Germany.  The  necessities  of  self-de- 
fense and  a  common  peril  have  prepared  all  minds  for  Ger- 
manic unity.  That  idea  will  continue  to  develop,  until  some 
day  one  of  the  great  powers  who  make  part  of  the  confeder- 
ation will  desire  to  realize  that  unity  for  its  own  profit. 
Austria  is  not  to  be  feared,  being  composed  of  pieces  that 
have  no  unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then  Prussia  who 
ought  to  be  watched  ;  she  will  try,  and,  if  she  succeeds,  all 
the  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  will  be  changed  ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  Europe  new  bases  and  a  new 
organization." 

II. — "Upon  the  side  of  America,  Europe  should  always 
keep  her  eyes  open,  and  furnish  no  pretense  for  recrimina- 
tion or  reprisals.  America  grows  each  day.  She  will  become 
a  colossal  power,  and  the  time  may  arrive  when,  brought  into 
closer  communion  with  Europe  by  means  of  new  discoveries, 
she  will  desire  to  have  her  sny  in  our  affairs,  and  put  in  her 
hand  as  well.  Political  prudence,  then,  imposes  upon  the 
governments  of  the  old  world  to  scrupulously  watch  that  no 
pretext  is  given  her  for  such  an  interference.  The  day  that 
America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and  security  will  be 
banished  for  many  years." 


There  is  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  opium  on  storage  in  banks  and  warehouses,  upon 
which  our  money-lenders  have  advanced  money.  We  shall 
not  be  surprised,  nor  sorry,  if  it  turns  out,  as  we  think  and 
hope  it  may,  that  the  larger  part  of  this  merchandise  is 
a  worthless  commod;ty,  prepared  in  China  for  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  now  used  —viz.,  as  collateral  for  our 
money.  The  Chinese  are  as  subtle,  unscrupulous,  and  cun- 
ning as  Jews  or  Yankees,  and  whenever  they  can  get  the  best 
of  the  particular  Jew  or  Yankee  who  encourages  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  and  its  use  by  our  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  by  usury,  we  rejoice  with  exceeding  great 
ioy.  We  delight  in  two  facts  :  that  the  greed  of  the  uncon- 
scionable money-lender  is  disappointed,  and  that  there  is 
less  opium  to  poison,  debauch,  and  destroy  our  people. 


The  Apache  prisoners  taken  by  General  Crook  should  be 
disposed  of  just  as  General  Crook  advises.  He  has  con- 
quered them,  and  he  alone  should  deal  with  them.  He  has 
made  them  certain  promises,  and  they  should  be  kept  to  the 
letter  inviolably.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  cab- 
inet, the  press,  and  the  border-ruffian  politician  should  defer 
to  General  Crook  in  disposing  of  his  captives  of  war,  because 
he  knows  more  about  the  business  than  all  the  cabinet  and 
bureau  officials  of  the  Government,  and  more  than  all  the 
editors  and  ruffians  of  the  country.  It  is  time  to  inaugurate 
a  new  Indian  policy.  Let  us  begin  to  keep  our  word  with 
them,  refrain  from  plundering  them,  and  teach  them  to  re- 
spect the  Government,  because  it  is  strong,  just,  and  honor- 
able in  all  its  relations  with  them. 


10 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TREASURE    TROVE. 


The  Millions  which  Sunk  with  a  Fleet  of  Spanish  Galleons. 

An  advertisement  now  running  in  the  Argonaut  brings  to  memory 
one  of  the  remarkable  events  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  which  was 
part  of  the  history  of  this  coast ;  the  time,  the  opening  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  1700.  Spain  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  world's  great  kingdoms.  Hers  had  been  an 
unbroken  history  of  grand  achievements  in  war  and  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Under  great  kings  and  warriors  she  had  carried  her  conquests  over 
Europe  ;  under  her  great  captains  and  navigators  she  had  extended 
her  discoveries  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  ocean.  Spain  was  in  itself 
populous  and  strong ;  its  throne  the  most  powerlul  in  Europe.  It  gov- 
erned the  two  Sicilies,  the  kingdom  of  Milan,  a  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  Africa  it  had  its  colonies  of  Tunis  and  Oran  ;  it  held  the 
Canaries  and  a  part  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands ;  in  Asia,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Sunda,  and  the  Malaccas  ;  and  in  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  richest  islands  of  the 
Indies,  situated  between  the  two  continents.  Spain  stood  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  national  wealth  and  greatness,  renowned  for  her  universities 
of  learning,  and'  celebrated  for  her  galleries  of  art.  Titian  and  Rubens 
bad  done  their  choicest  work  under  the  patronage  of  her  kings,  in  royal 
palaces,  upon  Spanish  soil.  Velasquez  and  Murillo  had  contributed 
their  splendid  creations,  until  Spain  was  rich  in  paintings  of  rarest  value. 
The  Spanish  merchant  had  carried  his  enterprise  to  the  most  distant 
lands.  The  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean  and  the  most  obscure  har- 
bors of  unknown  seas  had  not  evaded  the  search  of  the  Spanish  sailor. 
Spanish  fleets  covered  the  seas.  Her  soldiers  and  sailors  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  challenge  the  oombined  and  allied  armies  and  navies  of  Europe, 
while  her  discoverers  and  explorers  were  carrying  the  religion  of  the 
cross  and  the  greed  of  the  Spaniard  to  the  densest  of  tropical  forests,  to 
the  darkest  of  mines,  and  to  the  deepest  waves  where  were  hidden  the 
choicest  of  woods,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  and  the  most  precious 
of  gems.  Thus  the  wealth  of  a  virgin  world  and  an  unknown  land  was 
gathered  and  annually  borne  back  to  Spain.  Philip  V.,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  was  master,  and  entitled  to  a  royalty  of  all  this  precious  harvest 
of  torest,  mine,  and  wave.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Louis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  and  Marie  Christine  of  Bavaria,  assuming  the  title  of  King  of 
Spain  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  Charles  II.  His  claim  was  contested  by 
the  house  of  Austria  in  favor  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  This  produced 
the  great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Austria  was  supported 
against  France  and  Spain  by  England,  Holland,  Saxony,  Portugal,  and 
Prussia.  The  history  of  this  eventual  struggle  we  have  no  purpose  to 
narrate,  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  historically  romantic  episode 
which  deposited  untold  wealth  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Vigo, 
and  which  some  of  our  most  substantial  citizens  have  united  and  incor- 
porated to  rescue.  From  all  parts  of  the  Spanish-American  possessions, 
from  the  Antilles — greater  and  lesser— from  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  either  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  there  were 
gathered  annually  the  gold  and  silver,  gems  and  precious  stones,  rich 
woods  and  dye-stuffs,  and  the  rare  fabrics  and  curious  works  of  strange 
people,  to  be  sent  to  Spain.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  this  treasure,  great  galleons  were  built,  strong,  stanch,  and 
spacious,  manned  by  brave  hearts,  armed  with  strong  guns.  They  were 
at  once  merchantmen  and  men-of-war.  The  treasure  galleon  and  the 
battle-ship  were  not  unlike,  and  were  ofttimes  compelled  to  do  duty  for 
each  other,  sailing  in  company  for  protection  against  the  unlicensed 
rovers  of  the  sea,  and  compelled  not  infrequently  to  fight  hostile  fleets, 
whose  purpose  was  the  interruption  of  the  richly  laden  Spanish  galleons 
which  sailed  annually  from  the  Antilles  to  the  port  of  Cadiz,  bearing 
royal  treasure  for  the  coffers  of  the  king,  richest  merchandise  for  the 
magazines  of  the  merchant,  and  costliest  jewels  for  the  beautiful  dames 
of  Spain.  The  war  of  the  succession  now  at  its  fiercest,  Dutch  and 
English  squadrons  in  every  sea,  for  four  years  no  galleon  had  reached 
the  ports  of  Spain,  and  none  had  dared  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the 
voyage.  Four  years  of  war  had  embarrassed  the  national  finances,  and 
at  length  the  necessities. of  the  government  and  the  demands  of  com- 
merce made  it  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  provide  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vast  treasure  which  had  accumulated.  A  fleet  of  stanch  and 
well-armed  galleons  were  dispatched  in  the  year  1702,  and.convoyed  by 
a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  Spain.  The  English  and  Dutch 
were  advised  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and,  in  conjunction,  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  Spain  by  intercepting  this  great 
treasure  fleet.  Diplomacy  had  advised  Spain  of  its  peril,  and  Spain 
called  upon  its  ally,  France,  to  aid  in  patrolling  the  ocean  in  defense  of 
the  galleons.  Thus  the  fleets  of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain, 
were  occupied  during  this  memorable  year.  Twenty-three  vessels,  av- 
eraging from  four  to  six  hundred  tons,  each  laden  with  treasure,  left  the 
American  ports  bound  for  Cadiz,  and  convoyed  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet,  the  French  vessels  alone  consisting  of  twenty-three  line- 
of-battle  ships. 

The  English  government,  having  been  advised  of  this  shipment,  dis- 
patched au  Angto-Dutch  fleet  to  watch  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  a  view 
of   intercepting  the  galleons  which  were  bound  for  Cadiz.     The  Span- 
ish government  succeeded  in  communicating  to  the  Franco-Spanish 
fleet  the  intentions  to  intercept  them,   and  consequently  the  galleons, 
with  their  convoy,  made  for  the  harbor  of  Vigo,  where  they  safely  ar- 
rived on  the  twenty-second  September,  1702.     Commercial  custom  and 
the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  treasure  fleet  to  enter  a  discharge  at 
Cadiz ;  hence,  while  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  were  watching  this  harbor, 
the  galleons  made  the  bay  of  Vigo,  and  might  there  have  quietly  and 
safely  sent  their  treasure  on  shore,  if  the  jealous  customs  authorities  of 
the  more  favored  harbor  had  not  stubbornly  insisted  upon  their  rights. 
This  question  was  referred  to  Madrid  for  settlement,  and  while  it  was 
pending,  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet,  with  a  large  land  force  on  board,  ap- 
peared off  the  harbor  of  Vigo  on  the  twenly-first  October,  1702,  and  on 
the  following  morning  entered,  and  at  once  commenced  an  attack,  de- 
termined at  all  risks  to  effect  the  capture  of  such  a  rich  prize.     The  b.ty 
of  Vigo  is  thus  constructed  :  There  is  the  outer  bay,  opening  out  on  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  there  is  an  inner  and  smaller  bay,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  comparatively  narrow  channel.    This  inner  bay  was  protected 
by  forts,  though  of  no  great  strength.     To  make  themselves  more  se- 
cure, the  Spaniards  barricaded  the  entrance  to  the  inner  bay  (where  the 
fleets  were  anchored)  by  a  sort  of  stockade,  or  boom.     In  this  position 
the  Spaniards  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure  from   any  attack. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  fleet,  having  landed  a  considerable  force,  made  a 
dash  at  the  defenses  which  had  been  erected,  and,  after  a  very  severe 
struggle,  succeeded  in  entering  the  inner  bay.      At  this  juncture,  the 
-  Spaniards,  seeing  the  probability  of  losing  all  their  ships,  with  the  treas- 
ure, set  to  work  to  sink  and  burn  the  galleons  with  the  treasure  on  board, 
hoping  thus  at  least  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch.    In  this  a  way  a  large  number  of  the  galleons  with  their  treasure 
were  sunk,  but  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  succeeded  in  capturing  nine  of 
the  galleons,  four  of  which  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English,  and  the 
remaining  five  to  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
two   of  their  prizes,  which   were  burning,  being  unable  to  extinguish 
the  flames,     Ooe  of  the  galleons,   taken  by  the  English  frigate  Mon- 
mouth., was  lost  from  striking  upon  a  rock  when  proceeding  out  of  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Vigo.    This  galleon,  which  was  called  and  known 
as  the  "  Monmouth  Prize,"  was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  richest 
prize  of  the  entire  fleet  of  galleons,  having  on  board  an  amount  of  treas- 
ure far  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  others.     The  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  sailed 
with  their  prizes  to  their  respective  destinations,  and  the  galleons  sunk 
in  the  harbor  of  Vigo,  with  the  treasure,  have  there  remained  up  to  the 
present  day.     Mr.  Borrow,  writing  of  the  town  of  Vigo,  describes  it  as 
situated  in  a  neighborhood  of  delightful  scenery,  amid  citron  and  orange 
groves,  in  a  magnificently  wooded  country,  and  on  the  shores  of  a  splen- 
did bay,  upon  the  lower  slope  of  a  lofty  hill.     The  hill  is  crowned  with 
a  fortress.     The  bay  of  Vigo,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bors in  the  world.     It  was  from  this  bay  of  Vigo  that  the  famous  Span- 
ish Armada  sailed  for  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  England.     "It 
was  here, "  says  the  historian,  "that  the  united  flags  of  England  and 
Holland  triumphed  over   the  pride  of  Spain  and  France ;  where  the 
burning  timbers  of  exploded  war-ships  soared  above   the  tops  of  the 
Gahcian  hills,  and  blazing  galleons  sunk  with   their  treasure-chests." 
A  navy  surgeon  of  Vigo,  searching   the  records  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
found  the  following  account  of  the  fight,  and  thus  relates  the  attack  by 
Jlic  .^n /jIo-Dutch  fleet  at  Vigo,  in  the  year  1702  : 

.    ..   is  without  doubt  the  most  memorable  attack,  on  account  of  the  disaster 
\\iir.  fleet,  from  the  Antilles,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  Velasco, 


England,  knowing  that  the  Spanish  squadron,  freighted  with  great  riches,  had 
left  America  bound  for  Cadiz,  dispatched  a  great  number  of  her  own  and  Dutch 
ships  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  the  object  of  blockading  the  port  and  taking  our 
squadron.  But  the  latter,  escorted  by  the  French,  arrived  off  Vigo,  and  together 
:d  the  port  on  September  22,  1702.  The  fleet,  having  secured  itself  in  the 
harbor  formed  by  the  points  of  Rande  and  Corbevro,  it  was  decided  to 
construct  a  chain  of  cables  and  trunks  of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  boom,  to  defend 
the  passage,  aided  by  old  forts  rising  on  both  sides.  These  forts,  other  bastions, 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  were  put  in  a  state  of  defense 
by  soldiers  of  the  marine  and  the  country  militia.  At  the  entrance  of  the  port  the 
French  vessels,  under  the  command  of  M.  Chateau  Renaud,  served  as  a  rampart 
for  the  fleet.  The  Captain- General,  supported  by  the  municipality,  other  author- 
ities, and  the  principal  men  of  the  country,  fearing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  might 
take  ours,  decided  to  take  steps  at  least  to  land  the  money  and  transport  it  into 
the  interior.  This  wise  project  would  have  been  carried  out  in  a  little  time,  and 
with  advantageous  results,  if  the  ambition  or  the  bad  judgment  of  the  Commerce 
of  Cadiz,  with  its  pretension  of  opposing  the  landing  of  goods  in  the  Province 
of  Galicia  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  against  their  rights,  had  not  paralyzed  the 
resolution  to  place  these  precious  values  in  safety.  While  this  grave  question 
was  being  debated  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  English  squadron  approached, 
and  on  the  twenty-second  of  October  was  sighted  off  the  port.  Aided  by  a 
favorable  wind,  they  rapidly  bore  down,  and  on  the  following  day  effected  an 
entrance.  After  landing  four  thousand  men,  they  erected  batteries  against  the 
forts,  which  were  obliged  to  yield  on  account  of  their  poor  construction  and  the 
'eak  garrison  defending  them.  Two  of  their  ships,  favored  by  the  wind  and 
furnished  with  iron  pickaxes,  broke  the  chains  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  kept  on 
them  from  all  sides  and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  French  ships,  who  were  dis- 
puting with  them  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  However,  the  Spanish  vessels  had 
withdrawn  themselves  into  the  bay  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  beginning  to  land 
the  packages,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  already  on  shore  occupied 
the  bank  on  the  south  side,  and  by  a  musketry  fire  prevented  this  landing.  Some 
packages  were  landed  only  on  the  north  side,  and  only  very  few  of  them 
could  be  saved,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  fatal  confusion  the  greater  part  disappeared. 
The  French  being  overcome,  the  enemy's  fleet  precipitated  itself  immediately 
on  ours,  but  animated  with  the  most  courageous  despair,  Velasco  had  given 
orders  to  burn  or  sink  his  ships  with  all  their  cargoes.  This  memorable  battle 
lasted  a  day  and  a  half  without  the  least  interruption— from  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-third  to  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth.  The  enemy  captured  thirteen 
French  and  Spanish  ships,  of  which  there  were  seven  vessels  of  war  and  six  gal- 
leons— all  very  badly  damaged — and  the  others  were  sunk  or  burnt.  According 
to  the  assertion  of  the  English,  the  value  of  their  capture  amounted  to  four 
millions  of  pieces-of-eight." 

There  is  some  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  galleons.  The 
Marquis  of  Quincy,  in  his  history,  puts  it  at  twenty-three.  The  English 
eport  says  thirty-eight,  of  which  seventeen  were  galleons.  Daniel's 
history  of  France  gives  the  number  as  twenty-tour.  That  the  great 
galleon  fleet  of  Spain  of  the  year  1702  was  set  upon  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  the  harbor  of  the  Vigo,  and  that,  excepting  some  six  ships, 
all  bearing  treasure,  were  sunk,  and  that  before  they  had  opportunity 
to  discharge  their  treasure,  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact.  No  fact 
within  the  history  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  equal  importance  is 
more  thoroughly  vindicated  by  proof.  As  to  the  amount  of  original 
treasure  contained  in  this  fleet,  of  what  its  value  was  composed,  of  the 
amount  discharged,  and  of  the  amount  now  reposing  in  the  water  and 
beneath  the  sands  in  Vigo  Bay,  therein  lies  all  that  is  of  speculation  in 
the  affair.  Boyer  is  authority  for  estimating  the  amount  of  treasure  in 
the  galleons  of  1702  at  twenty  million  pieces-of-eight  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  twenty  other  millions  in  merchandise,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
silver  and  rich  plate  belonging  to  private  persons  sent  home  in  the 
galleons.  "  An  immense  wealth,"  says  Victor  Gebhard,  "  in  silver  and 
merchandise  was  engulfed."  It  was  the  accumulation  of  four  years, 
the  "richest  fleet  that  ever  came  from  the  Antilles,"  as  merchants  and 
private  individuals  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  a  fleet  so  strong 
in  itself  and  so  strongly  convoyed  by  the  battle  ships  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  the  year  1698  the  galleon  fleet  was  composed  of  eight  vessels, 
estimated  as  bringing  sixty  millions  of  pieces-of-eight — sixty  millions  of 
dollars,  as  a  piece-of-eight  is  of  the  value  of  an  American  dollar.  A 
calculation,  based  upon  the  registered  estimate  of  the  importation  of 
treasure  of  1698,  gives  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the  galleons  of  1702 
at  eighty  millions  of  pieces-of-eight.  Of  this  amount  there  was  landed 
and  captured  about  thirteen  millions.  Since  the  time  of  the  original 
submersion,  two  bars  of  silver  have  been  recovered  by  French  divers, 
using  the  old-fashioned  diving  bell.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in 
1825,  and  another  in  1859.  They  resulted  only  in  demonstrating  the 
location  of  the  vessels.  Nine  of  them  were  marked  by  buoys.  And 
now,  having  planted  our  bars  of  silver  and  gold,  our  moidores,  and 
doubloons,  and  pieces  of-eight,  our  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  rare 
old  Spanish  plate,  beneath  the  wave  at  Vigo,  we  must  leave  them  there 
till  science  and  skill  has  developed  some  method  of  submarine  engineer- 
ing which  will  enable  a  strong  man  to  walk  about  decks,  lift  timbers, 
wield  the  axe  and  spade,  and  work  eight  fathoms  beneath  the  water. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  must  pass.  England,  France,  and  Sardinia 
must  engage  the  Northern  Bear  in  the  hug  of  war,  and  the  fleet  of  Rus- 
sia must  be  sunk  in  despair  at  Sebastopool,  before  the  hour  and  the  man 
was  found  who  could  lift  fleets  from  their  buried  sands.  We  can  not 
give  a  more  graphic  description  of  the  operations  of  Colonel  Gowen 
than  is  found  in  the  account  given  by  himself  to  the  San  Francisco 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  printed  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  the  month 
of  May  last : 

After  the  formal  reports  of  the  evening  were  submitted,  Professor  Davidson 
introduced  Colonel  John  E.  Gowen,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  said  stood  alone  in 
his  specialty  of  submarine  engineering.  He  raised  the  Russian  fleet  sunk  off 
Sebastopol,  and  accomplished  successfully  other  works  of  equal  magnitude,  in- 
vention, and  detail,  where  obstructions  to  navigation  existed.  He  said  our 
coast  will  need  such  engineering  in  building  breakwaters  at  many  important 
points.  Colonel  Gowen  then  began  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  extem- 
poraneous recital  of  his  thirty-five  years*  experience  in  submarine  engineering. 
The  diving  apparatus  discovered  in  France  was  much  improved  by  him,  and  he 
made  constant  use  of  it.  About  1B45  the  United  States  steam  frigate  Missouri 
was  burned  and  sunk  in  the  best  anchorage  at  Gibraltar,  and  became  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation,  causing  the  loss  of  several  vessels.  The  British  gov- 
ernment applied  to  the  United  States  government,  asking  to  have  the  hull  re- 
moved. After  British  engineers  had  labored  five  years  in  vain  endeavors  to  re- 
move her,  Daniel  Webster  got  an  appropriation  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
through  Congress,  and  gave  the  contract  to  Colonel  Gowen,  who  then  had  made 
several  cylinders  of  iron,  six  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  their 
lower  ends  pointed  so  as  to  screw  into  the  sandy  bottom.  These  he  charged 
with  powder,  and  exploded  them  by  electricity  under  the  vessel,  then  mostly  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  In  five  months  from  beginning  work  he  broke  the  vessel 
by  explosions,  and  completely  removed  every  vestige  of  her,  having  brought  her 
to  the  surface  in  sections.  He  next  raised  the  steamer  Erie  and  had  her  ashore 
n  three  days,  in  Buffalo  Creek.  It  was  reported  that  she  had  a  large  amount 
of  treasure  on  board,  but  only  $6,723  was  found.  In  1856,  while  in  South 
Aniedca,  he  received  a  request  from  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  through 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  that  he  come  immediately  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange  for 
raiding  the  sunken  fleet  at  Sebastopol.  If  no  agreement  was  entered  into,  his 
expenses  would  be  paid,  and  a  handsome  present  would  be  given  him.  The 
Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  and  Grand  Duke  Constantine  were  at  Moscow,  whith- 
er he  proceeded  from  St.  Petersburg.  After  arranging  terms,  he  proceeded  to 
Niccalieff,  from  which  port  the  Russian  frigate  Tainan  was  ordered  to  convey 
him  to  Sebastopol.  He  found  the  harbor  literally  choked  up  with  sunken  ves- 
sels, whose  masts  often  appeared  just  above  water.  So  great  were  the  obstruc- 
tions that  they  were  over  two  hours  in  threading  their  way  through  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  wrecks.  The  vessels  were  sunk  in  outer  and  inner  lines,  and 
in  the  outer  line  were  ten  line-of-battle  ships.  Around  all  had  been  constructed 
a  boom  of  spars,  made  trom  the  spare  lower  yards  of  frigates,  so  bound  together 
with  iron  chain  cables  that  the  excessive  weight  of  iron  sunk  the  boom.  Sev- 
enty-eight vessels  of  war,  some  of  which  were  steamers,  and  about  sixty  mer- 
chantmen, were  sunk  within  the  space  enclosed  by  this  boom.  Many  were  the 
heaviest  line-of-battle  ships  then  known.  After  Colonel  Gowen  had  matured 
his  plans,  he  invited  Mr.  Brunell  the  constructor  of  the  steamer  Great  Eastern, 
to  scrutinize  them.  He  pronounced  them  perfect,  assuring  him  he  had  adopted 
a  right  principle,  which  could  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  cases.  He  made  a 
complete  study  of  all  hydraulic  works  at  Woolwich,  but  found  that  the  exces- 
sive weight  of  the  English  hydraulic  machinery  would  not  admit  of  its  serving 
his  purpose.  He  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  prepared  four  caissons  ot 
wood,  and  loaded  them  in  pieces  on  two  ships,  taking  with  them  one  hundred 
and  fifty  artisans  and  mechanics.  He  had  to  create  and  specially  manufacture 
"almost  every  variety  of  tool  used  in  this  giant  undertaking.  The  British  press,  and 
especially  the  London  Times,  heaped  ridicule  on  the  adventurous  Yankee  engi 
neer  who  was  thus  trying  to  do  what  the  engineers  of  Europe  had  failed  to  ac 
complish  and  pronounced  impossible.  They  said  Russia  had  destroyed  one  of 
her  finest  harbors  by  sacrificing  her  fleet,  and  its  use  as  such  was  forever  gone. 
The  more  he  was  ridiculed^  the  greater  was  his  efforts  to  succeed.  It  occupied 
a  year's  time  to  put  his  caissons  together  and  launch  them  at  Sebastopol.  He 
used  these  as  a  sectional  floating  dry-dock  is  used.  He  passed  chains  urder  the 
vessels,  and  as  the  water  was  pumped  out,  raised  them  partially  and  drew  them 
into  shallower  water.  These  vessels  were  imbedded  in  twenty-six  feet  of  creamy 
mud,  clay,  two  feet  of  oyster  shells,  gray  clay,  and  gravel,  and  rested  on  solid 
limestone,  and  over  alt  this  was  constantly  sixty  feet  of  water.  To  pass  tht 
chains  under  the  keels  of  these  vessels  he  scraped  a  channel  on  each  side  to  tht 
level  of  the  keel,  by  means  of  a  dredger  drawn  by  heavy  capstans  on  two  gun 
boats  stationed  for  the  purpose.  He  first  had  chain  cables  made  in  Pittsburg, 
Pensylvania  ;  each  link  was  three  feet  long,  made  of  iron  five  and  a  half  by  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  the  links  themselves  were  two  inches  wide  inside  in  the 
clear.  This  worked  well,  but  the  excessive  strain  stretched  the  links  of  cold  iron 
two  and  a  half  inches  each.  He  worked  them  with  tug-boats  and  eight  gun- 
boats, each  with  patent  multiplying  capstans,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fath- 


oms of  chain.  Finding  his  principle  was  correct,  but  that  he  needed  more 
power,  he  went  to  Poland  and  purchased  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  feet 
of  oak  timber,  which  he  had  transported  to  Cherson,  on  the  Dneiper,  and 
shipped  thence  to  Sebastopol.  This  occupied  two  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
ordered  a  cargo  of  machinery  from  England.  His  new  caissons,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  seventy-five  feet  wide,  by  twenty-five  feet  deep,  were  con- 
structed by  twenty  American  and  three  hundred  Russian  carpenters,  and  were 
in  eight  compartments.  At  times  he  had  four  thousand,  men  employed.  The 
Russian  Governor-General,  inspired  by  the  criticisms  of  foreign  engineers,  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  of  his  success,  but  Colonel  Gowen  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
working  upon  sound  mechanical  principles,  which  could  not  fail  to  work.  When 
all  was  finally  ready,  and  chains  in  place  under  the  keel  of  each  vessel,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General aeain  assured  him  that  he  would  never  succeed  in  raising  any  of 
these  vessels.  He  answered  :  "  If  I  do  not  you  may  take  my  head  off."  Colo- 
nel Gowen  then  asked  him  whi.-h  he  would  like  to  see  raised  first.  He  answered 
"  the  Kaolei'chi,"  a  huge  line-of-battle  ship.  Colonel  Gowan  said:  "I  will 
have  her  alongside  my  wharf  to-morrow  at  five  p.  M."  The  Governor  looked  in- 
credulous, but  at  three  p.  m.  the  Koole-jchi  was  afloat  at  the  wharf,  all  pumped  out. 
The  next  day  he  raised  two  first-class  steam  frigates  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
thereafter  pulled  up  from  three  to  four  men-of-war  daily.  He  employed  some 
enormous  iron  blocks,  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  sheaves  of  five 
and  a  half  inches  diameter.  In  these  he  used  heavy  tarred  rope,  of  the  ordi- 
nary twist,  not  cable-laid,  thus  obtaining  great  power,  in  addition  to  the  lifting 
power  of  the  caissons  or  docks.  The  steamer  Vladimir  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  vessels  to  raise,  owing  to  the  dead  weight  of  six  thousand  tons.  She 
had  in  six  hundred  tons  of  coal.  The  steamer  Donau,  a  composite  iron-frame 
and  wooden-side  paddle  steamer,  he  purposely  cut  in  two  with  a  grasshopper 
chain,  and  floated  her  in  two  equal  sections.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  (one  hundred  and  thirty-three  guns),  was  so  fixed  in  the  de'bris  that 
he  had  to  tunnel  into  the  limestone  bottom  and  run  drifts  under  her  to  Ming  her 
in  chains  before  raising  her.  Oval  links  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  such 
chains.  He  employed  long  links  made  of  parallel  bars,  from  Lowmoor  soft  iron, 
three  and  a  half  inches  square,  which  was  the  largest  then  ever  made  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  first  designed  and  ordered  by  Colonel  Gowen,  and  a  few 
months  zfter  Messrs.  Brown,  Lennox  &  Co.,  of  London,  had  completed  the  or- 
der, and  found  they  had  no  hydraulic  machinery  that  could  break  them.  They 
very  quietly  took  out  a  patent  for  the  colonel's  invention  in  their  own  name. 
When,  in  i860,  the  Emperor  cameto  Sebastopol,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine (who  is  six  feet  four  inches  tall),  he  said  to  Colonel  Gowen:  "You  have 
done  our  State  great  service,  by  a  piece  of  engineering  without  parallel."  He 
then  knighted  him,  as  did,  afterward,  the  King  of  Italy  and  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
and  the  French  Governmeni  bestowed  on  him  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  used 
fifteen  thousand  tons  of  ordinary  powder  in  blasting  out  forty  vessels,  but  for 
which  fact  he  could  have  taken  them  out  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost.  He  blewup 
the  frigate  Grand  Duke  Constantine  (eighty-four  guns),  and  then  used  a  sub- 
marine harrow,  attached  to  a  steamer,  to  rake  up  the  pieces.  After,  clearing  the 
harbor  completely  of  seventy-eight  vessels  of  war  and  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chantmen!, he  has  left  it  in  perfect  order,  as  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  the  world. 
Many  of  these  war  vessels  are  out  of  fashion,  but  five  of  modern  construction 
are  now  in  commission,  doing  good  service.  Twenty-three  vessels  were  raised 
whole  and  floated  in  good  order.  He  concluded  by  describing  how  he  stopped 
all  holes  in  the  Italian  imn-clad  Affondatore,  of  five  hundred  tons,  sunk  at  An- 
cona,  pumped  her  out,  and  to-day  she  is  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Italian 
navy,  excepting  the  recently  acquired  vessels  of  the  latest  modern  construction. 
She  is  sister  ship  to  the  famous  British  iron-clad  Northumberland. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  wonderful  achievement  gave  to  Colonel 
Gowen  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  submarine  engineer.  In  the  year 
1869,  a  concession  having  been  obtained  from  the  Spanish  government 
by  certain  Englishmen,  Colonel  Gowen  was  employed  to  make  the  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  submerged  galleons  in  the  bay  of  Vigo.  A  company 
was  formed  in  London,  and  the  money  necessary  for  the  enterprise  was 
subscribed  on  the  first  day  of  opening  the  subscription  for  stock.  Some 
of  the  leading  scientists  in  England,  among  them  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  were  the  first  to  subscribe. 
Colonel  Gowen,  assisted  by  competent  divers,  made  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  bay  of  Vigo,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  the  gal- 
leons and  their  condition.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  and  exam- 
ining the  position  and  condition  of  nine  of  th°-  vessels.  He  made  a 
report  of  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  thoroughly  impressed  the  capital- 
ists of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  The  capital  being  thus  obtained, 
Colonel  Gowen  proceeded  to  Vigo  to  make  preliminary  arrangements, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
concession,  and,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  concession 
had  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  non-fulfillment  ot  some  of  the  conditions 
governing  the  time  within  which  the  work  of  raising  the  treasure  should 
have  been  prosecuted.  The  omission  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Spanish  government  in  consequence  of  certain  French  parties,  among 
whom  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Morny,  and  others,  offering  more  favorable  terms  in  increasing  the  roy- 
alty to  the  Spanish  government.  Colonel  Gowen  was  thus  disap- 
pointed, and  the  scheme  came  to  nothing  for  the  time.  The  French 
entered  upon  the  work,  cleared  one  vessel's  deck,  finding  two  bars  of 
silver  ;  but  the  scheme  was  finally  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  German- 
French  war.  The  French  concession  having  lapsed,  another  was  ob- 
tained on  more  favorable  terms  by  Mr.  Stephen,  P.  M.  Tasker,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  placed  the  whole  business 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Gowen,  retaining  to  themselves  cer- 
tain interests  in  the  company  now  forming  by  him.  Colonel  Gowen 
having  thus  obtained  complete  control  of  the  concession,  brings  the  en- 
terprise to  San  Francisco  for  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  carry  out 
the  scheme.  This  new  concession  was  only  completed  last  November, 
and  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Madrid. 
We  might  multiply  extracts  from  any  number  of  authentic  historians  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  submergence  of  the  galleons  and  the  vast  treasure 
which  was  known  to  be  upon  them.  That  this  treasure  has  not  been 
removed  is  an  admitted  fact.  Contenting  ourselves  with  a  brief  extract 
from  Lord  Macaulay,  we  shall  close  this  interesting  mention  with  an 
account  of  the  movement  now  being  inaugurated  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  recovery  of  the  submerged  treasure.     Lord  Macaulay  says  : 

"  The  Spaniards  might  with  the  greatest  ease  have  secured  the  treasure  by 
simply  landing  it  ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  Spanish  trade  that  the  gal- 
leons should  unload  at  Cadiz  only.  The  Chamber  at  Cadiz,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
monopoly,  refused  even  at  this  conjuncture  to  bate  one  jot  of  its  privilege.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  ;  that  body  deliberated  and  hes- 
itated just  one  day  too  long.  Some  feeble  preparations  for  defense  were  made. 
Two  ruined  towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Vigo  were  garrisoned  by  a  few 
ill-armed  and  untrained  rustics,  a  boom  was  thrown  across  the  enti*ance  of  the 
basin,  and  a  few  French  ships  of  war,  which  had  convoyed  the  galleons  from 
America,  were  moored  within.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  English  broke 
the  boom,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  his  soldiers  scaled  the  forts ;  the  French 
burned  the  ships  and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  conquercs  shared  some  mill- 
ions of  dollars  ;  some  more  millions  were  sunk.  When  all  the  galleons  had  been 
captured  or  destroyed,  came  an  order  in  due  form  allowing  them  to  unload." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Gowen  in  San  Francisco,  there  were  re- 
vived the  recollections  of  Cocos  Island,  the  buried  treasures  of  Captain 
Kidd,  and  the  kindred  romances  of  treasures  buried  and  forgotten  ; 
of  pirates  who  sailed  the  Spanish  main,  of  buccaneers  who  roved  the 
sea,  and  made  soldiers  and  sailors  walk  the  plank  from  beneath  the 
flag  of  death's  head  and  bloody  cross-bones.  Another  phase  came  over 
the  proposition,  when  we  read  the  historical  account  of  gal'eons  sailing 
in  convoy  of  the  great  battle  ships  of  two  nations,  and  of  the  naval  en- 
gagement at  Vigo,  when  the  fleets  of  Holland,  England,  France,  and 
Spain  locked  horns  in  conflict  for  the  possession  of  such  wealth  as  had 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  the  authors  of  "Monte  Christo "  and 
Sindbad  the  Sailor.  It  was  wealth  beyond  the  comparison  of  Aladdin's 
cave,  or  the  dream  of  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 
Our  incredulity  was  shaken,  and,  when  we  found  out  that  this  con- 
cession had  been  contended  for  by  French,  English,  and  American 
capitalists,  and  when  we  found  that  the  engineer  who  had  raised  the 
fleet  at  Sebastopol  had  the  matter  in  charge,  we  said  to  one  another 
that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  When  we  saw  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  in  San  Francisco  who  had  incorporated  under  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  ' '  acquiring  the  concession  made  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  recover  the  treasure  contained  in  the  treasure-galleons  sunk  in 
the  bay  of  Vigo,  October  22,  1702,"  with  stock  placed  at  one  dollar  a 
share,  we  remarked  to  ourselves  that  this  opportunity  to  become  a  million- 
aire and  a  bloated  bond-holder  should  not  escape  us.  An  incorpora- 
tion was  formed  composed  of  the  following  well-known  and  substantial 
citizens  of  San  Francisco: 

Directors.  —Oliver  Eldridge,  John  H.  Redington,  Henry  F.  Tesche- 
macher,  William  Norris,  Horace  F.  Cutter. 

Officers  of  the  Company.— President,  Oliver  Eldridge;  Treasurer, 
John  H.  Redington  ;  Attorney,  John  T.  Doyle  ;  Chief  Engineer,  Col. 
John  E.  Gowen;  Assistant  Engineer  and  Company's  Agent,  Alfred 
Poett ;  Secretary,  David  Wilder. 

These  gentlemen  are  too  well  known  and  too  honorable  to  permit 
any  question  of  their  confidence  that  this  effort  to  rescue  the  treasures 
of  Vigo  Bay  is  other  than  a  legitimate  one,  or  that  they  would  have  lent 
their  names  or  invested  their  money,  except  after  a  most  careful  ex- 

Iamination  of  all  matters  of  practical  detail  connected  therewith.     The 
stock  is  in  one-dollar  shares,    A  bond  accompanying  each  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars'  worth  of  the  issue,  garanteeing  to  refund  these  stock- 
holders the  amount  of  their  investment  out  of  the  first  moneys 
realized ;  the  concessionaires  showing  their  confidence  in  the  scheme 
by  deferring  any  dividends  to  their  stock  till  the  preferred  bonds  have 
been  fully  paid.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the  detail  of  the  business 
of  the  company.  Mr.  David  Wilder,  Secretary,  is  employed  for  that 
purpose.  After  Colonel  Gowen  had  paid  a  visit  to  Vigo,  he  made  the 
following  report  to  his  London  Company  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  submit  that  in  1869  I  visited  Vigo 
accompanied  by  three  divers,  and  provided  with  my  improved  diving  apparatus. 
The  enclosed  bay,  almost  an  inland  lake,  where  the  Spanish  galleons  were  sunk, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  is  about  four  miles  long,  by  one  mile  wide  ; 
the  entrance  or  communicating  canal  from  the  outward  harbor  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  This  little  bay  is  so  well  protected  that  the  water  is  quite 
smooth,  and  work  can  be  carried  on  nearly  the  whole  year,  the  climate  being  so 
mild  that  operations  may  be  conducted  equally  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
My  divers  visited  nine  of  the  gaUeons.  They  are  whole,  but  are  nearly  covered 
by  mounds  of  sand.  The  ground  is  so  hard  that  they  have  not  sunk  in  it  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  the  sand  seems  to  have  drifted  and  settled  over  them, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  injury.  Some  portions  of  each  hull  are  visible 
above  the  sand  ;  in  four  instances  the  upper  decks  are  whole,  and  the  cargoes 
apparently  intact.  This  feature,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  important,  as  in  exam- 
ining the  records  at  the  archives  of  the  government,  1  founda  full  description,  to- 
gether with  detailed  drawings,  showing  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  treasure 
galleons.  There  is  a  massive  case  built  over  the  keelson,  of  beams  of  oak  timber, 
twelve  inches  square,  running  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  ship  ;  it  is  firmly 
and  solidly  bol[ed  with  two-inch  iron  bolts  running  entirely  through  the  floor-tim- 
bers. The  case  is  about  three  feet  square  inside  ;  there  are  several  ponderous  lids 
heavily  strapped  with  iron  connecting  with  enormous  hinges  and  secured  by  im- 
mense locks.  These  galleons  were  loaded  above  the  specie-case  with  logwood, 
mahogany,  and  other  valuable  timber,  together  with  general  cargo,  such  as  to- 
bacco, ambergris,  and  other  products.  From  all  the  examination  1  could  make, 
the  cargoes  had  never  been  disturbed.  This  opinion  was  fully  verified  by  the 
French,  who  commenced  on  one  vessel,  and  discharged  over  thirty  cords  of 
wood.  They  found  two  pigs  of  sjlver,  which  were  probably  left  in  the  process 
of  removal  when  the  galleons  we're  sunk.  French  divers  had  about  half  un- 
loaded one  when  the  Franco-German  war  was  declared,  and  they  abandoned  the 
work.  They  made  several  overtures  to  me  to  furnish  them  with  plans  and  man- 
age the  affair,  but  I  declined  dealing  with  a  French  company  in  that  way,  as  I 
desired  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  enterprise  to  accrue  to  an  American  com- 
pany. They  lie  in  water  ranging  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  feet,  with  a  hard 
sand  bottom.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  raised  and  removed  seventy-eight 
vessels  of  war  for  the  Russian  government,  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Sevastopol 
during  the  Crimean  war,  all  of  them  in  much  deeper  water  than  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons, and  with  a  solt  mud  bottom.  The  keels  of  some  of  them  were  submerged 
twenty-six  feet  below  the  bottom  in  the  mud  and  clay,  and  the  ships  were  in  a 
most  exposed  position,  open  to  all  the  storms  of  the  Black  Sea,  many  of  them 
very  severe,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  operate  more  than  half  the  time.  There- 
fore, it  will  very  readily  be  seen  that  these  vessels  are  comparatively  easy  to 
operate  upon.  In  1852  I  removed,  under  contract  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, the  war  steamer  Missouri  from  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  She  was  more 
deeply  submerged  in  sand  than  either  of  the  galleons  ;  she  also  lay  in  an  exposed 
part  of  the  harbor,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  my  work  no  vestige  of  her 
was  to  be  seen.  I  removed  her  entirely  in  four  months,  aud  the  work  was  far 
more  difficult  than  the  entire  recovery  of  treasure  from  six  of  the  galleons.  Re- 
specting the  galleon  called  the  "  Monmouth's  Prize,"  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting  that  she  can  be  easily  found, 
and  her  treasure  recovered.  She  is  doubtless  whole,  lying  near  the  southern 
passage  of  the  outer  harbor.  1  will  venture  to  say  that  within  four  months  after 
the  machinery  reaches  Vigo,  I  will  recover  the  entire  contents  of  three  of  the 
galleons.  I  have  examined  all  the  data  in  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  were  collected  by  an  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  obtaining  historical  facts  to  enable  him  to 
compile  his  historical  works.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  are  now  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  bullion  and  pre- 
cious stones  remaining  in  the  galleons  submerged  in  the  inner  bay  of  Vigo ;  and 
I  further  assert  that,  by  the  means  and  appliances  I  propose  to  adopt,  I  will  re- 
cover all  of  the  treasure  from  the  galleons  in  less  than  twelve  months  from  the 
day  the  expedition  reaches  Vigo.     I  am,  gentleman,  yours  respectfully 

John  E.  Gowen. 

The  writer  so  far  reposes  confidence  in  this  romance  of  the  sea,  in  the 
historical  unities  which  surrounded  the  story,  in  Colonel  Gowen  and  his 
engineering  ability,  and  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  incor- 
porators, as  to  purchase  some  of  the  stock,  and,  when  it  comes  to  divi- 
dends, it  will  be  not  in  vulgar  dollars  and  cents,  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  no  ragged  greenbacks,  with  frayed  edges,  sticky,  and  bad- 
smelling;  but  in  glittering  heaps  of  pieces-of-eight,  doubloons,  and 
inoidores,  old  Spanish  and  Peruvian  coins,  souvenirs  of  grandees  and 
Incas,  jewels,  diamonds  rough  from  the  mine,  pearls  shining  with  the 
sea-drip,  and  emeralds  with  the  green  of  sunless  depths.  We  will  not 
take  our  dividends  through  checks  on  the  vulgar  banks,  but,  at  a  given 
day,  we  will  all  of  us,  old  bald-heads  and  young  beauties,  rendezvous  in 
Spain,  While  Colonel  Gowen  is  plunging  his  divers  beneath  the  brine, 
is  delving  in  the  wreck  of  galleons,  we  will  be  picknicking  in  the  roman- 
tic land,  viewing  castles,  churches,  old  Valladolid,  where  the  house  of 
Columbus  stands,  where  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  burned,  Madrid, 
amid  pictures,  in  its  rarest  of  rare  old  galleries,  in  the  Encinal,  where 
Titian  worked,  and  Philip,  the  monarch  monk,  died,  amid  the  beauties 
and  Moorish  glories  of  the  Alhambra,  until,  when  summoned  for  our 
shares,  we  will  all  repair  to  Vigo,  near  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay, 
gather  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  groves,  and  into  our  laps  Colonel 
Gowen  shall  pour  his  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  gems, 
and  rare  and  curious  old  coins,  and  then  we  will  build  castles — castles 
in  Spain. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Apropos  with  the  approaching  decoration  of  a  statute  of 
Dumas  pere,  a  Paris  paper  relates  the  following  :  Dumas 
pere  always  insisted  that  his  son  should  be  present  at  his 
first  representations.  He  attached  an  almost  superstitious 
importance  to  his  presence.  The  idea  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  him  early,  for,  the  author  of  "  Dame  aux  Ca- 
millas "  relates,  he  took  part  in  the  first  representation  of 
"  Henry  III.  et  sa  Cour"  ;  he  was  then  five  years  old.  "  I 
was  even,"  writes  the  son,  "the  first  and  only  person  who 
hissed  (  Henry  III.'  I  was  in  the  first  row  of  the  orchestra 
chairs  with  my  mother.  There  was  in  the  third  act  a  scene 
which  tired  me  extremely  with  its  ferocity.  Hitherto  I  had 
only  attended  tableaux  and  pictures  of  marionettes,  and  I 
had  noticed  in  them  that  every  time  a  hearty,  judicious,  and 
opportune  hiss  made  itself  heard,  the  picture  was  changed. 
Recalling  this,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  began  to 
hiss  when  the  obnoxious  scene  was  put  on,  I  would  undoubt- 
edly succeed  in  having  it  changed.  So  I  suddenly,  and  quite 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  general  silence,  began  to  hiss  with 
all  my  might.  The  whole  audience  jumped  to  their  feet  to 
protest  against  the  discontented  spectator.  An  uproar  fol- 
lowed. My  mother  gave  me  a  whipping ;  and,  as  yon  may 
guess,  the  scene  was  not  changed." 


In  a  party  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  were  a  young  man 
"noted  for  his  brilliant  conversational  powers;"  and  a  beau- 
tiful girl  "from  one  of  the  upper  counties";  and  in  the 
course  of  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  trinket  "  the  girl 
sank  her  ivory  teeth  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  young  man's 
arm."  He  politely  concealed  his  pain  until  he  returned 
home,  when,  on  removing  his  garments,  blood  was  found 
trickling  from  the  wound.  Next  morning  the  lacerated  arm 
was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  he  was  laid  up  for 
several  days.  The  St.  Joseph  paper,  in  relating  the  incident, 
refers  to  another  and  worse  one  of  a  similar  nature  that  oc- 
curred at  Cape  Girardeau  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  young 
gentleman  actually  died  from  a  playful  bite  on  his  thumb  by 
a  young  lady.  The  paper  remarks  :  "  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  bite  of  a  woman  is  poisonous." 


After  a  day's  weary  march  Mohammed  was  camping  with 
his  followers.  One  said  :  "  I  will  loose  my  camel  and  com- 
mit it  to  God."  Mohammed  said  :  "Friend,  tie  thy  camel 
and  then  commit  it  to  God." 


The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

'  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  castle, 
So  high  beside  the  sea, 
Where  clouds  all  red  and  golden 
Go  sailing  silently?" 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  castle, 

The  castle  strong  and  high, 
But  mist  was  round  about  it, 

And  the  moon  stood  in  the  sky. 

'  Heard  you  not  sweet  sounds  of  music 
In  the  wind  and  heaving  sea? 
Came  not  from  the  vaulted  windows 
The  sound  of  revelry?" 

The  winds  were  hushed  to  silence, 

The  sea  lay  calm  below, 
And  out  from  the  high-arched  windows 

Came  a  dirge  of  grief  and  woe. 

1  And  on  the  throne  so  lofty, 

Where  the  rich  crown  jewels  beam, 
Saw  you  not  the  kingly  parents. 
And  the  royal  mantle  gleam? 

'  And  led  they  not  in  gladness 
A  beautiful  maiden  there, 
Radiant  as  the  sunlight 

Gleaming  in  golden  hair?" 

In  robes  of  deepest  mourning 

Without  the  jewels  fair, 
I  saw  the  royal  parents, 

The  maiden  was  not  there. 

— From  the  German  of  Uklatid, 


Romsdal  Fiord. 

So  this,  then,  was  the  Rover's  nest, 

And  here  the  chiefs  were  bred 
Who  broke  the  drowsing  Saxon's  rest, 

And  scared  him  in  his  bed. 
The  north  wind  blew,  the  ship  sped  fast, 

Loud  cheered  the  Corsair  crew. 
And  wild  and  free  above  the  mast 

The  Aslauga's  Raven  flew. 
Sail  south,  sail  south,  there  lies  the  laud 

Where  the  yellow  corn  is  growing  ; 
The  spoil  is  for  the  warrior's  hand, 

The  slave  may  have  the  sowing. 
Let  cowards  make  their  parchment  laws 

To  guard  their  treasured  hoards, 
The  steel  shall  plead  the  Rover's  cause, 

Their  title-deeds  their  swords. 
The  Raven  still  o'er  Romsdal's  peak 

Is  soaring  as  of  yore, 
But  Rolf  the  Ganger's  battle-shriek 

Calm  Romsdal  hears  no  more. 
Long  ages  now  beneath  the  soil 

The  Ganger  has  been  lying — 
In  Romsdal's  Bay  his  quiet  toil 

The  fisherman  is  plying. 
The  English  Earl  sails  idly  by, 

And  irom  his  deck  would  trace, 
With  curious  antiquarian  eye, 

The  cradle  of  his  race. 
With  time  and  tide  we  change  and  change, 

Yet  still  the  world  is  young  ; 
Still  free  the  proudest  spirits  range, 

The  prize  is  for  the  strong. 
And  though  it  be  a  glorious  thing 

In  Parliaments  to  shine — 
Though  orators  be  modern  kings, 

And  only  not  divine — 
Yet  men  will  still  be  ruled  by  men, 

And  talk  will  have  its  day, 
And  other  Rolfs  will  come  again 

To  sweep  the  rogues  away. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


An  Eastern  City. 

Gates  of  strange  workmanship  stood  open  wide, 

And,  walking  in,  1  trod  cool  grassy  ground, 
Where  a  broad  river  rolled  its  crystal  tide, 

With  flowers  and  trees,  fruit-laden,  scattered  round  ; 
Beyond  rose  domes,  and  minarets,  and  spires, 
Gleaming  beneath  the  sun  like  golden  fires. 
Sweet  birds  sang  in  a  Paradise  of  shade, 

Through  which  the  tempered  daylight  greenly  slid, 
Where  fountains  a  soft  murmuring  cadence  made, 

And,  falling,  ran  in  gentle  streams  amid 
Thickets  of  roses,  spicy  shrubs  in  groves, 
And  all  the  dainty  cups  the  wild  bee  loves. 
These  passed  ;  threading  a  porphyry-pillared  way, 

Into  a  wide  quadrangle  I  was  led  ; 
Another  garden,  cooled  by  silvery  spray 

Of  leaping  jets,  its  blooms  of  beauty  spread, 
Surrounded  by  a  palace-  high  and  fair, 
With  statue-guarded  portals  opening  there. 
Unchallenged,  through  the  yielding  doors  I  passed; 

Trod  on  mosaic  floors  by  sculptured  walls  ; 
Admired  the  fretted  roofs  which  spanned  the  vast 

Dimensions  of  deserted  echoing  halls, 
Adorned  with  gems  in  many  a  quaint  device, 
Costly  divans,  and  hangings  past  all  price. 
Then  forth  into  the  spatious  streets  I  fared ; 

Majestic  piles  on  either  side  arose  ; 
Tall  obelisks  their  graven  forms  upreared  ; 

Colossal  figures  stood  in  grand  repose  ; 
And  stately  tiees,  green-leafed,  amid  them  grew, 
With  flowers  of  every  fair  or  brilliant  hue. 
And  yet  no  single  owner  could  1  see 

For  all  the  wealth  and*  splendor  gathered  there ; 
Deserted  as  the  loneliest  wilds  can  be, 

Save  that  the  warbling  birds  flooded  the  air 
With  melodies  that  beat  upon  my  brain 
With  drowsy  sweetness  near  akin  to  pain. 

— Henry  Rose. 

The  Castle  of  Wisdom. 

On  a  sheer  rock,  broad-based,  a  castle  hung, 

Untenanted  of  all  men,  as  I  thought  ; 

And  o'er  its  gleaming  gateway,  golden  wrought, 
'  Castle  of  Wisdom  "  writ  in  every  tongue  ; 
And  from  the  world  a  ceaseless  murmur  swung 

From  pale-eyed  myriads,  who,  whene'er  they  sought 

The  castle,  climbing  with  lame  hands  untaught, 
Forever  backward  in  the  dust  were  flung. 
I  too  clomb  up  amid  the  dust  and  stir 

On  with  those  toiling  myriads  of  men  ; 
And,  after  life-long  toil,  worn  wearier 

Than  death,  I  reached  the  very  doors,  and  then, 
While  o'er  the  riotous  heaven  mad  thunder  broke, 
The  castle  crashed  to  earth,  and  I  awoke. 

—  The  Academy. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Despite  all  the  rumors  of  his  failing  health,  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  departed  the  ninth  instant  on  a  chamois  hunt  in 
the  Styrian  Alps. 

Doctor  Schliemann  will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  at  the  coming  Oxford  commemoration.  His  degree 
was  approved  last  year,  but  he  could  not  be  present  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  it. 

"Is  that  so,  doctor?"  asked  Governor  Butler  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Rice  of  Massachusetts  at  the  famous  inquest  the  other 
day.  "Are  you  addressing  me,  sir ?"  returned  Mr.  Rice, 
with  dignity;  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  called  doctor?" 
The  widow  subsided. 

The  late  Prince  GortschakofT  always  wore  a  ring  given  to 
him  by  Queen  HorLense  in  1819,  when  she  was  compelled, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Tuscan  government,  to  make  a  rapid 
retreat  from  Florence,  and  he,  acting  as  Count  Felsen  for 
Marie  Antoinette,  mounted  the  box  and  drove  the  carriage- 
horses. 

At  a  recent  ball  at  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Marquis 
and  Marquesade  Santuce  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  beauty  on  every  side  was 
dazzling,  but,  according  to  the  London  World,  among  the 
young  ladies  none  came  near  Miss  Chamberlaine  in  universal 
admiration. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict  thinks  Malibran  was  the  greatest  prima 
donna  he  ever  heard,  and  Mario  and  Sims- Reeves  the  great- 
est tenors.  Campanini  he  ranks  "  with  country  church  choir 
howlers."  "  Faust  "  he  regards  as  the  greatest  opera,  and 
says  none  has  been  written  since  worthy  of  mention.  "  II 
Trovatore  "  is  "rubbish"  ;  "Aida"  and"  Carmen,"  "trash  "; 
and  "  Pinafore,"  "rot."  Yet  Sir  Julius  is  a  genial  and  good- 
natured  old  gentleman. 

At  Douai  railroad  station,  last  month,  Sarah  Bernhardt  se- 
cured two  seats,  one  for  herself  and  one  for  her  secretary  ; 
but  on  entering  the  carriage  found  a  gentleman  there.  She 
told  him  who  she  was,  and  asked  him  to  leave,  which  he 
accommodatingly  did.  Presently  another  gentleman  en- 
tered, and  she  asked  him  to  do  likewise  ;  but  he,  seeing  four 
seats  empty,  declined.  Sarah  thereupon  left  the  carriage, 
and,  rushing  to  the  office,  took  the  whole  compartment. 

The  oldest  commanders  of  German  corps  d'arme*e  are 
General  Tumpling,  Baron  Barnekow,  and  Baron  Manteufel, 
each  of  whom  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
And  of  the  French  generals  on  the  other  hand,  the  oldest, 
Lecomte  and  Lallemand,  are  only  sixty-six.  Indeed,  the 
average  age  of  German  generals  (sixty-seven)  is  seven  years 
greater  than  that  of  the  French  (sixty).  Lord  Napier,  the 
oldest  English  general,  is  seventy-three,  and  the  average  age 
of  his  companions  sixty-three. 

Charles  Gounod,  now  about  sixty-five  years  old,  is  a  man 
of  full  medium  size,  stout  and  vigorous.  His  face  is  pale, 
his  eyes  large  and  luminous,  his  hair  gray,  and  the  top  of  his 
head  entirely  bald,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years.  His 
broad  forehead  is  furrowed  with  many  wrinkles,  his  eyebrows 
are  heavy  but  well  formed,  his  gray  beard  thick  and  long, 
and  his  lips  pale,  but  heavy  and  sensual.  He  lives  in  the 
Place  Malesheibes,  Paris,  close  by  the  homes  of  Bernhardt, 
Meissonier,  Munkacsy,  Bastien  Lepage,  De  Neuville,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  and  a  host  of  other  famous  people. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Labouchere  published  an  article  in  his 
journal,  the  London  Truth,  in  which  grave  accusations  were 
made  against  the  Duke  of  Vallambrosa.  The  Marquis  of 
Mores,  the  duke's  son,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Louis  von 
Hoffman,  and  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  months. 
The  news  of  the  attack  upon  his  father,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent legal  proceedings,  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  Mar- 
quis until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  at  once  cabled  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Labouchere,  requesting  his  presence  in  Paris 
upon  a  certain  day.  If  he  should  fail  to  be  there,  the  Mar- 
quis added  that  he  would  cross  the  "silver  streak"  and 
publicly  cowhide  Mr.  Labouchere  in  London. 

Vereschagin,  the  Russian  artist,  whose  military  paintings 
have  won  so  much  admiring  attention  in  Paris,  a  short  time 
ago  sent  a  number  of  his  canvases  to  Moscow,  and  intended 
opening  a  museum  during  the  coronation  ceremonies.  Every- 
thing was  ready,  and  he  acquainted  the  chief  of  the  police 
with  his  intentions.  He  was  advised  of  the  visit  of  a  gentle- 
man from  the  office  of  the  Censor,  who  would  decide  as  to 
whether  the  paintings  could  be  exhibited  or  not.  After  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  Monsieur  Vereschagin  obtained  per- 
mission to  place  all  the  canvases,  save  one,  before  the  eyes 
of  his  compatriots,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  allow 
them  to  be  photographed.  The  painting  objected  to  repre- 
sented a  spy  brought  by  the  soldiers  before  a  Russian  officer. 
The  artist  was  accused  of  having  been  wanting  in  respect 
toward  the  army.  The  charge  is  sustained  by  the  "defiant 
manner"  in  which  the  spy  faces  the  officer,  as  though  he  did 
not  care  a  brass  farthing  for  the  punishment  which  awaited 
him. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  fully  aware  of  the  influence  which  a  per- 
sonal courtesy  from  the  Prime  Minister  exercises  over  the 
ordinary  British  mind,  and  he  never  loses  a  chance  of  using 
that  personal  influence  to  win  a  friend  for  his  party.  Not 
long  ago  a  small  Westminster  school-boy  was  standing  by 
the  refreshment  bar  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  walked  up  to  him  and  asked  him  his  name.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  on  this  momentous  question,  the  pre- 
mier next  inquired  as  to  his  politics.  The  small  boy  had  no 
politics  ;  but  he  knew  who  his  interlocutor  was,  and  what 
his  politics  were,  so  he  replied  promptly  enough  :  "  I'm  a 
Liberal,  sir."  "  And  what  progress  do  Liberal  ideas  make 
in  your  school?"  continued  the  great  man.  "They  are 
flourishing  rapidly,  sir,"  replied  the  diplomatic  boy,  though 
in  truth  he  had  not  the  least  idea  what  "Liberal  ideas" 
were.  On  hearing  this  Mr.  Gladstone  grew  more  benignant 
than  before,  and  "Would  you  like  my  autograph?"  he  sug- 
gested. On  hearing  that  his  small  acquaintance  would  like 
it  very  much,  he  took  out  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  on  the  refreshment  bar  :  "Yours,  with  best  wishes  for 
your  future,  William  E.  Gladstone."  And  from  tb 
this  the  boy  has  been  a  stanch  Gladstonian  Liber 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  "  Black  Flag  "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  during 
the  past  week,  has  drawn  good  houses.  It  is  rather 
of  the  melo-dramatic  order,  and  the  most  prominent 
character,  Lazarus  the  Jew,  is  successfully  imper- 
sonated by  Russell  Bassett.  At  ihe  California  The- 
atre Madame  Janauschek  closes  her  season  with  the 
present  week.  On  Tuesday  night  she  appeared  in 
"  Mother  and  Son  "  ;  last  evening  "  Deborah  "  was 
presented;  and  this  evening  "  Marie  Antoinette  "  will 
be  played.  Next  Monday  night  Osmund  Tearle  and 
Rose  Cogtilan  appear  in  "The Silver  King."  Emer- 
son's new  Minstrel  Company,  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre, has  attracted  large  crowds,  and  bids  fair  to 
prove  a  good  success.  Tuesday  evening  the  Spani.h 
Students  opened  at  Piatt's  Hall,  and  are  giving  nightly 
performances.  Their  stringed  instruments  and  ef- 
fective singing  have  awakened  much  interest. 


"The  Silver  King,"  a  play  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Hermann,  will  be  presented  on  Monday  evening 
next  at  the  California  Theatre,  with  Miss  Rose 
Coghlan  as  Nellie  Denver,  and  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle 
as  Wilfred  Denver.  The  play  is  well  spoken  of,  has 
enjoyed  a  successful  run  of  over  one  hundred  nights 
at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York  city,  and  is  still  on 
the  boards  of  the  Princess  Theatre,  London,  where 
it  was  originally  produced  in  November  last  The 
play  will  be  produced  with  entirely  new  scenery  by 
Mr.  William  Voegtlin,  consisting  of  thirteen  exterior 
scenes  and  four  interiors,  all  being  very  elaborate 
and  in  that  artist's  best  style.  Miss  Coghlan  is  well 
known  here,  as  she  was  seen  in  a  round  of  characters 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  winter  of  1879. 
Mr.  Tearle  has  also  been  here  before,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar favorite. 


Mr.  Marcus  Mayer  is  now  in  the  city  making  prep- 
arations for  a  grand  operatic  festival,  to  be  held  next 
April.  The  scheme  assumes  big  proportions  when 
the  expenses  and  list  of  artists  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. There  will  be  twenty  performances,  at  which 
twelve  or  fourteen  different  operas  will  be  presented. 
The  entire  company  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  will  be  imported  for  the  occasion,  to- 
gether with  the  new  costumes  (now  being  manfact- 
ured  in  Paris  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars) and  the  elaborate  scenery.  The  running  ex- 
penses are  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  week.  The 
company  consists  of  Nilsson,  Sembrich,  and  Valleria, 
sopranos ;  Scalchi,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  La- 
blache  {wife  and  daughter  of  the  great  tenor),  contral- 
tos; CampaniniandTomanya,  tenors;  Del  Puenteand 
Kaschman  (the  favored  singer  of  Milan),  baritones  ; 
and  Mar^m,  basso.  Madame  Cavalazzi  will  lead  the 
ballet  (all  imported),  which  will  contain  at  least  forty 
dancers.  Signor  Faccio,  of  LaScala,  Milan,  will  con- 
duct the  imported  chorus  of  sixty  voices.  The  orchestra 
will  contain  fifty-two  musicians.  The  operas  to  be  per- 
sented  are,  with  the  exception  of  "Golconda,"  com- 
paratively familiar  to  our  music-lovers.  Among  them 
will  be  found  "  Faust,"  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Ai'da," 
"The  Prophet,"  and  others.  Madame  Nilsson  will 
receive  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  a  night ; 
Sembrich,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ;  Scalchi,  one  thousand  dollars ;  Campanini, 
eight  hundred  dollars  ;  and  the  others  in  proportion. 
The  actual  expenses  of  the  season  will  be  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  To  guarantee  him  against 
loss,  Mr,  Abbey  will  require  a  subscription  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  on  March 
10,  1884.  The  subscription  tickets  for  the  season  will 
be  one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  subscribers  will 
have  first  choice  of  seats.  The  price  of  a  ticket  in 
New  York  for  the  thirty  performances  is  put  at  two 
hundred  aud  thirty  dollars.  Mr.  Mayer  on  Tuesday 
began  making  up  his  subscription  list  At  present 
there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Grand  Opera  House 
can  be  secured.  If  other  expedients  fail,  Mr.  Mayer 
proposes  to  expend  ten  thousand  dollars  in  convert- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  into  a  the- 
atrical auditorium. 


At  the  premiere  of  "  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur 
Poirier,"  in  Paris,  Jules  Sandeau,  the  author,  in  com- 
pany with  Madame  Sandeau,  was  in  the  wings  listen- 
ing and  trying  to  weigh  the  applause,  which,  during 
more  than  half  the  evening,  was  very  light  indeed. 
Toward  eleven  o'clock  Madame  Sandeau  could  not 
stand  the  disappointment  any  longer  and  abruptly 
left  the  theatre.  As  she  was  stepping  into  her 
carriage  she  met  Camille  Doucet,  the  perpetual  sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  Francaise.  "  What  1  you  are 
5di>r:  away  I  "  exclaimed  the  gentleman.  "Yes,  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  stand  it  any  longer."     "I 

->  not  understand  " "  My  husband  will  never 


get  over  such  a  failure."  "What  failure  are  you 
talking  about,  my  dear  madame  ?  '  Le  Gendre  de 
Monsieur  Poirier '  is  simply  the  finest  comedy  that 
there  is  on  the  stage,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  every- 
body in  the  house."  "  Then  run  quick  and  tell  my 
husband."  Monsieur  Doucet  hurried  into  the  cou- 
lisses, and  it  was  he  who  informed  Sandeau  and 
Angier  that  their  production  was  a  chief -d1  ceuvre — a 
thing  of  which,  up  to  that  moment,  they  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion.  There  are  authors,  however, 
who  are  remarkably  quick  at  detecting  the  signs  of 
the  success,  and  among  them  none  exceeded  Edmond 
Gondinet.  At  the  premiere  of  the  ' '  F&te  de  Linotte, " 
he  turned  to  his  collaborateurs,  and  remarked  i  n  the 
midst  of  a  burst  of  applause  :  ' '  We  are  all  right  now. 
I  hear  the  little  hands,  and  a  great  many  of  them." 
According  to  his  rule,  in  order  that  the  success  of  a 
piece  may  be  assured,  at  least  one-third  of  the  ap- 
plause should  come  from  the  ladies  in  the  audience. 


It  was  a  singular  caprice  of  fate  that  prevented 
Talma  from  being  the  rival  of  Edmund  Kean  on  the 
stage.  His  father  was  a  French  dentist  settled  in 
London,  and  Talma  himself  in  his  boyhood  made  his 
first  appearance  in  French  comedy  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  old  John  Gal- 
lini,  teacher  of  dancing  to  royalty.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  strongly  advised  him 
to  study  for  the  English  stage,  but  fate  said  "  No," 
and  Talma  lived  to  be  the  protege  of  England's  great- 
est foe.  When  the  future  emperor,  desperately  poor, 
was  prowling  about  Paris,  picking  up  a  few  francs  by 
drawing  maps  for  the  War  Office,  the  friendly  Talma 
frequently  asked  the  impecunious  soldier  to  his  table  ; 
but  when  Napoleon  became  emperor  the  actor  re- 
marked, very  philosophically,  "  I  shall  see  no  more  of 
him."  Half  an  hour  after  came  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  Tuileries,  where  he  was  always — until  the 
crash  of  1814— a  favored  guest.  The  Bonapartes 
were  always  grateful.  There  was  not  a  London 
tradesman  who  had  trusted  Louis  Napoleon  when  he 
was  poor  in  London,  that  he  did  not  reimburse  and 
patronize  munificently.  The  Bourbons  and  Stuarts 
were  ungrateful. 


"That  Brooklyn  Bridge  disaster,"  remarked  a  New 
York  actor,  as  he  gazed  upon  an  idle  crowd  of  Thes- 
pians, "was  nothing  to  what  might  happen,  and  will 
some  day,  right  here  in  Union  Square.  Just  look  at 
that  mass  of  human  beings  ;  they're  quiet  and  harm- 
less now,  but  in  an  instant  might  be  turned  into  a 
surging,  trampling,  life- destroying  body.  I  confi- 
dently expect  them  to  demonstrate,  sooner  or  later, 
that  neither  confining  walls  nor  awkward  stairways 
are  necessary  to  cause  disastrous  consequences.  If 
I  didn't  mind  staining  my  soul  with  human  blood,  I'd 
convince  you  that  I'm  right  by  elbowing  into  the  cen- 
tre of  that  jam,  and  saying  in  a  loud  voice :  '  Gentle- 
men, all  come  and  take  a  drink."  You'd  see  what 
would  happen.  But  if  I  wished  to  create  the  wildest 
of  panics,  to  make  them  pile  themselves  in  heaps,  to 
hurl  and  sweep  them  as  with  a  tornado,  I'd  say  :  '  I 
want  to  hire  a  man  for  juvenile  business  next  season 
at  a  hundred  dollars  a  week.'  Oh,  it  would  be 
horrible." 


Miss  Alice  Dunning-Lingard,  a  lady  of  whose 
beauty  it  is  the  comparatively  unfounded  fashion  to 
speak  in  ecstasies,  has  evidently  found  it  much  harder 
to  conquer  the  play-goers  of  her  native  London  than 
she  supposed,  says  the  New  York  World.  She  left 
England  as  a  ballet-girl  of  the  Covent  Garden  corps, 
and  she  returned  to  it  to  play  "Camille."  The 
British  public,  which  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  as 
a  dancer,  declined  to  be  infatuated  by  her  as  an 
actress,  and  she  comes  back  to  America  a  sadder  and 
wiser  woman.  They  found  her  in  London,  as  intel- 
ligent judges  saw  her  here,  to  be  cold,  formal,  con- 
ventional, and  a  trifle  crude.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
she  shall  next  appear  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  in- 
numerable caravans  which  wear  the  Madison  Square 
trade-mark  these  obvious  qualities  will  be,  in  a  meas- 
ure, modified. 


M.  August  Vacquerie,  of  the  Paris  Rappel,  de- 
serves the  great  success  he  has  won  with  his  drama, 
"  Formosa,"  for  he  has  had  failures  enough  during 
the  last  twenty  years  to  discourage  a  hero.  But  he 
always  took  them  light-heartedly.  The  first  per- 
formance of  his  first  play,  "  Tragaidabas, "  was  un- 
mercifully hissed  off  the  stage  by  an  organized  clique. 
In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  M.  Vacquerie,  sitting  in 
the  dress-circle,  was  laughing  so  merrily  and  heartily 
that  a  young  lady,  seated  next  to  him,  remarked  : 
"Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  merry,  and  so  am  I  ;  but 
what  would  the  poor  author  say  if  he  were  here?" 
"  Good  gracious,  mademoiselle  I  "  he  replied,  "I  am 
the  author,  and  I  assure  you  I  don't  care  the  least 
little  bit." 


At  one  of  the  recent  performances  of  "Henry 
VIII."  in  Paris,  in  which  the  actor  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  King  appears  wearing  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  a  provincial  lady  was  heard  to  remark  : 
"  Really,  one  might  expect  the  managers  of  the 
Grand  Opera  to  be  more  particular  about  the  get-up 
of  the  players.  In  Clermont-Terrand,  where  I  came 
from,  if  an  actor  took  the  liberty,  as  Monsieur  La- 
salle  does,  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  king  wear- 
ing only  one  garter  he  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage 
— and  serve  him  right,  too." 


When  Miss  Wixom  ("  Emma  Nevada  ")  made  her 
debut  in  Paris  in  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil,"  that  other 
brilliant  American  prima  donna,  Marie  Van  Zandt, 
occupied  a  prominent  box.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
Miss  Wixom's  most  brilliant  passages,  when  the 
audience  was  hushed  with  admiration,  a  single  "hur- 
rah," in  a  clear,  soprano  voice,  but  with  an  unmis- 
takable Yankee  accent,  rang  through  the  house. 
Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  to  where  Miss  Van 
Zandt  sat,  her  face  glowing  with  mingled  embarrass- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  and  then  for  five  minutes  the 
house  rang  with  a  storm  of  "Bravo  Van  Zandt! 
Bravo  Nevada  ! " 


In  connection  with  the  recent  movement  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Vigo  Bay  treasure,  the  following  extract 
from  the  London  Academy  will  prove  interesting  : 

"A  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  news,  which 
reads  like  a  page  from  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  '  Foul 
Play,'  has  been  communicated  to  a  correspondent  in 
a  private  letter  from  the  cape.  It  appears  that  Col- 
onel H.  G.  Robley,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Cape 
Town,  read  not  long  since  in  the  history  of  that  place 
how  a  Dutch  galleon,  on  her  way  from  Batavia,  an- 
chored in  Table  Bay,  in  May,  1648.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  that  month,  being  driven  ashore  by  a  furious  north- 
west gale,  she  sank  oft  the  mouth  of  Salt  River.  The 
crew  built  a  few  huts  and  supported  themselves  as 
they  could,  until  they  were  taken  off,  in  1649,  by  a 
Dutch  fleet  homeward  bouud.  The  spot  was  reported 
as  a  suitable  locality  for  stores,  gardens,  and  the  like, 
whereupon  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships  under  the 
command  of  Van  Rubeck,  who  landed  in  April,  1652, 
founded  the  present  colony,  and  became  its  first  gov- 
ernor. Being  interested  in  the  narrative  of  the  early 
disaster,  Colonel  Robley  learned  that  the  whereabouts 
ot  the  old  galleon  was  perfectly  known.  Embedded 
deep  in  sand,  she  still  lay  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Not  long  since,  however,  a  cutting  was 
driven  through  this  sand-bar,  in  order  to  convey  wa- 
ter to  the  decks.  The  cutting  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  tide-levels,  and  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
wreck  below.  In  1856,  one  Mr.  Adams,  a  diver, 
went  down,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  two  brass 
six-pounder  guns,  some  bars  of  silver,  a  large  num- 
ber of  coins,  and  a  quantity  of  rare  china.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  died,  and  the  search  was  never  re- 
sumed until  the  other  day.  when  Colonel  Robley — 
who  had  gone  out  after  a  heavy  storm  to  examine 
the  spot,  and  actually  saw  the  deck  of  the  galleon 
under  the  sea — took  steps  to  renew  the  operations. 
Having  obtained  a  government  concession,  he  is  now, 
by  the  help  of  a  professional  diver  working  the  wreck 
"on  salvage."  The  name  of  the  old  ship  was  the 
Ha.Tta.em,  and  she  was  laden  with  cases  full  ol  curi- 
osities and  antiquities  for  sale  to  European  museums. 
These  cases,  judging  from  the  contents  of  those  which 
Mr.  Adams  recovered  in  1856,  contained  goods,  rare 
china,  old  glass,  bales  of  Oriental  silk,  etc.  Colonel 
Robley  has  bought  from  the  lamily  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Adams  some  valuable  vases,  coins,  and  the  like, 
and  hopes  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  treasures.  The  china  is  not  at  all 
injured  by  having  been  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  under  the  sea  ;  but  the  silver  articles  have  suf- 
fered considerably,  and  the  silks  must  of  course  be 
spoiled.  Colonel  Robley  is  overwhelmed  with  appli- 
cations from  persons  eager  to  take  shares  in  his  inter- 
esting enterprise." 


—  AS  THE  TWENTY  SEVENTH  OF  JULY  APPROACH- 

es  the  interest  in  the  Grand  Carnival  Bal  Masque  of 
Colonel  Andrews  increases.  Our  next  sensation  is 
the  Fourth  ot  July,  with  its  hum-drum  programme 
ot  parade,  orator,  patriotic  music,  singing  and  recit- 
ing women,  prayer  by  the  chaplain,  and  music  by  the 
band,  with  a  cold  collation,  paid  for  by  the  people  and 
eaten  by  the  Fourth  of  July  officials.  It  is  tortunate 
that  this  business  is  imposed  upon  us  but  once  in  a 
year,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Colonel  Andrews's 
grand  carnival  is  only  once  in  several  years.  This  is, 
however,  the  fortunate  year,  and  we  are  to  be  treated 
to  an  entertainment  such  as  is  rarely  presented  in 
an  American  city.  So  we  will  be  glad  when  the 
Fourth  of  July  shall  have  passed  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July  come  along.  The  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion is  to  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  accommodate 
filteen  thousand  people.  Luxurious  and  comiortable 
seats  will  be  provided  for  several  hundred  of  those 
who  may  apply  in  time  to  secure  them.  This  char- 
acter of  seat  will  be  sought  by  fashionable  people, 
who  will  go  for  the  simple  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
pageant,  the  grand  triumphal  march  of  entry,  and  all 
the  mimicry  of  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  all  the 
splendid  dressing  and  character  acting  of  the  active 
participants.  These  seats  are  so  arranged  that  the 
spectators  look  directly  down  upon  the  dancing-floor, 
and  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  actors.  Colonel 
Andrews  desires  this  to  be  not  only  a  first-class  bal 
masque,  but  a  first-class  society  event,  and  with  a 
view  to  inducing  the  ladies  to  come  in  full  dress  he 
has  at  great  cost  caused  the  entire  dress-circle,  fam- 
ily gallery,  boxes,  and  other  reserved  seats,  to  be  cov- 
ered with  new  white  cotton,  to  insure  cleanliness. 
The  seats,  floor,  and  alleys  leading  to  the  seats  and 
private  boxes,  are  to  be  all  covered,  so  that  the  most 
delicate  and  costly  of  textures,  and  finest  of  fabrics 
will  come  in  contact  with  nothing  that  can  injure 
them.  Entrances  and  exits  are  so  arranged  that 
there  can  be  no  crowding.  No  extra  chairs  or  stools 
will  be  allowed  in  spaces,  and  ample  room  for  dis- 
play of  elegant  dressing  is  provided,  as  the  seats  are 
not  crowded  together.  Colonel  Andrews  claims  that 
as  it  is  not  his  expectation  to  make  any  money  out 
of  this  unique  and  elegant  entertainment,  he  hopes 
that  the  ladies  of  the  higher  social  circles  will  not  only 
encourage  the  affair  by  their  presence,  but  contribute 
to  its  success  by  such  display  ol  elegant  toilets  as 
shall  make  it  to  be  a  remembered  event  in  the  annals 
of  fashionable  life  in  San  Francisco. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

She  Got  Even  With  Him. 
"  Who  is  that  flirt,  you  ask, 

In  that  crushed-banana  dress? 
'Tis  my  wife  you  take  to  task 
With  such  emphatic  stress  I 
"  That  stupid,  antique  cad 
Will  talk  her  into  fits. 
Your  husband?    That's  not  bad  1 
At  least  it  makes  us  quits." 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Like  His  Coat. 
How  much  a  man  is  like  his  coat, 
He's  often  button-holed  to  vote. 
He  rips  and  tears  when  he  is  mad  ; 
And  goes  on  tears  when  he  is  bad. 
From  whole  cloth  all  his  tails  are  made, 
When  he  gets  fits  he  is  half  frayed. 
He's  darned  and  basted  by  his  wife, 
Who  sometimes  cuts  his  thread  of  life. 
He's  often  "short"  of  cash-mere,  and, 
If  cuffed,  he  shows  his  choler  grand. 
When  he's  worn  out  he  wants  a  nap, 
And  sometimes  he's  not  worth  a  wrap. 
He  needs  much  mending  of  his  ways  ; 
His  sewing's  more  than  ere  he  pays. 
He  oft  has  stitches  in  his  side, 
And  when  he's  sold  his  wool  is  dyed. 
He  is  bonnd  over,  too,  to  keep 
The  piece,  which  makes  him  feel  so  sheep. 
A  man  who  gets  the  sack  will  take 
He's  sleeve  at  once.     Nine  tailors  make 
A  man.     One  makes  his  coat,  but  none 
Can  make  him  pay  unless  it's  dun. 

Another  View  of  Vice. 
"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  "  ; 
But  those  who  seem  to  vice  the  most  inclined 
In  this  respect,  perhaps,  are  color-blind. 

— Some  ville  Journal. 

What  he  Wrote  in  a  Lady's  Album. 
"Ah,  ladies,  you  love  to  levy  a  tax 
On  my  poor  little  paper  parcel  of  fame  ; 
Yet  strange  it  seems,  that  among  you  all 
Not  one  is  willing  to  take  my  name — 
1  o  write  and  rewrite,  till  the  angels  pity  her, 
The  weariful  words  :  Thine  truly,  WhitTIER." 

A  Vegetarian  Tramp. 
His  quince  from  a  pear  of  potato  eyes 
Was  wicked  indeed,  and  all  fertilize 
Was  his  corn-stalk  loud  and  his  peach,  well-known, 
Was  :   "  Mister  !    Say,  will  you  lettuce  a  loan?  " 
His  shoes  had  leeks,  and  his  coat  had  tares  ; 
If  a  dogwood  bark  he  would  have  some  scares. 
His  breath  was  melon  of  rye,  and  he 
Was  just  as  seedy  as  one  could  be. 
He  wasn't  a  human  be-an'  at  all. 
He  took  his  thyme  when  he  made  a  calL 
To  a  peas  his  hunger  so  much  he'd  eat 
That  it  artichoke  the  ravenous  beet 

— H.  C.  Dodge. 

Banquet  Scene  from  Macbeth. 

Macbeth  [hacking  at  a  chicken-wing] — 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thv  greasy  locks  at  me. 

Ross—  Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  Macbeth — Sit,  worthy  friends,  my  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  this  way  ever  since  the  semi-centen- 
nial. 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;   upon  a  thought 
lie  will  be  well ;  if  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  lor  he  hat^s  to  carve. 
Pretend  to  eat,  and  do  not  look  at  him. — 
Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macbeth— Ay ',  and  a  strong  one,  that  dare  tackle  a 
hen 
Which  might  appal  O'Dynamite  Rossa. 

Lady  Macbeth— Q  proper  stuff  I 
This  is  the  cunning  ol  your  laziness  ; 
You  hold  a  carving-knite  as  though  it  were 
A  shinny-club.     Look  at  the  table-cloth. 
Oh.  these  smeirs  and  splashes  would  well  become 
A  new  raw  Irish  girl  Iresh  plucked 
From  off  a  green  trunk  down  at  Castle  Garden. 
Infirm  o'  purpose  1  give  me  the  carving-knife. 

Macbeth — Hens  have  been  slain  ere  now  i'  th'  olden 
time 
For  living  half  the  months  this  one  hath  years. 
The  times  have  been  that  when  a  hen  was  boiled  six 

weeks, 
It  could  be  torn  apart,  but  this  old  buzzard, 
The  more  you  tear  and  hack  at  it, 
The  tougher  still  it  grows.     This  rattles  me ; 
And  knocks  the  chair  from  under  me. 

Lady  Macbeth — My  worthy  lord, 
Everybody  at  the  table  is  looking  at  you. 

Macbeth— [aside]—  (Doggone  their  melts  1) 
Don't  look  at  me,  most  worthy  Iriends. 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  I  can  not  carve 
When  any  one  is  looking.    Come,  love  and  health  to 

all. 
I  think  about  four  fingers  of  Old  Cabinet 
Will  brace  me  up  to  tackle  this  old  bird. 
Here's  hopin'. 

Lords — Here's  at  ye,  Mac. 

Macbeth— [Falls  furiously  upon  the  hen,  pulls  the 
wings  lar  apart  as  he  can  stretch  his  arms,  but  they 
fly  back  when  released,  and  in  trying  to  haggle  a 
slice  off  the  breast  he  breaks  the  knife  and  shoots  the 
hen  down  the  middle  of  the  table.] 
Avaunt  1  and  quit   my  sight.     Let  the  cat  scratch 

thee,  if  it  can  ! 
Thy  bones  are  adamant,  and  thy  ligaments 
Are  twisted  raw-hide  ;  thy  hide  is  tough, 
There  is  no  tenderness 
In  all  thy  giblets.  _ 

Lady  Macbeth — Think  of  this,  good  peers, 
But  as  a  thing  oi  custom.     We  are  used  to  it  at 

home, 
Knowing  that  when  he  gets  this  way 
He  can  not  carve  an  oyster. 
But  then  it  always  casts  a  gloom 
Over  invited  company. 

Macbeth  —What  man  can  do,  I  can. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  tough  rhinoceros,  or  the  eternal  steak 
That  lurks  in  slabs  impenetrable 
On  the  railroad  lunch  counter  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble,  or  be  alive  again, 
And  I  will  club  thee  .0  the  hen-house  with  a  pole, 
And  chase  thee  from  the  garden  plot  with  stones. 
Hens,  horrible  shadow  1 
Unreal  mockery,  hens  !  [Dies.] 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"Roman   Catholic  Irish,"  R.— Too  lengthy;  de- 
clined.  "S.issenach    Misruled."   etc.,  B.— De- 
clined.   "The   Ball-Room  "—Declined. 

"Our  Clock,"  S. — The  alarm-clock  changes  have 
been  rung  several  times  already  bv  various  American 

humorists;  declined. "Nil  Desperandum,"  C. 

H.  D. — Let  versp-writing  be  the  exception  of  your 
motto;  declined. "Temperance  or  Total  Ab- 
stinence?" H. — Declined. "  Romanism  in  Tuc- 
son," C. — Interesting,  but  too  long  ;  declined. 

"Selah" — That  controversy  is  dead,  and  has  been 

embalmed  in  a  pamphlet.     R.  I.  P.;  declined. 

"  Dynamite  Coming  Home  to  Roost" — We  are  not 

afraid  ;    declined. Honolulu    Correspondent  — 

Not  enough  interest  is  felt  in  this  city  to  warrant 

regular  correspondence  on  Hawaiian  affairs. 

"Look    on   This" — Declined. "Advice    to  a 

Young  Man  in  Love" — Bad  metre;  declined. 

"  A    Thrilling    Adventure  "  —  Declined.  "  A 

Voice  " — Too  long  and  too  didactic  ;  declined. 


CCLXXXV. — Bid  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
June  24. 
Green  Corn  Soup. 
Fried  Flounders,     txcelsior  Sauce. 
Ragout  of  Veal. 
Baked  Tomatoes.     Asparagus. 
Roast  Beef;  Potato  Croquettes. 

Lettuce  and  Egg  Salad. 
Raspberries  and  Italian  Jelly. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots. 
Ragout  of  Veal. — Make  a  rich  pie  paste  about  the  size 
of  two  eggs ;  roll  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  inlo 
diamonds,  or  in  fancy  shapes  with  a  tin  paste-cutter.  Bake 
them  and  put  them  aside  until  five  minutes  before  serving 
the  ragout.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  or  drippings  into  a 
saucepan,  and  when  hot  stir  in  it  the  pieces  of  veal ;  when 
half  done  place  them  in  a  kettle,  add  a  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful ol  flour  to  the  dripping  in  the  saucepan  ;  stir  it  constantly 
several  minutes  to  brown,  then  add  gradually  a  pint  of  hot 
stock  or  water  ;  puur  this  over  the  meat  in  the  kettle,  add- 
ing three  small  onions,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  three, cloves, 
and  a  clove  of  garlic,  pepper  and  salt.  '  over  it  cti  sely  and 
let  It  simmer  lor  an  hour,  occasionally  turning  the  kettle  to 
one  side  to  skim  off  the  fat.  Five  minutes  before  serving 
add  the  diamonds  of  crust. 

Italian  J  r  lly. — The  mold  is  half  filled  with  jelly,  and, 
when  set,  a  chain  of  cakes  of  blanc  mange  (made  rather 
firm,  hardened  in  a  thin  la'  er,  and  cut  of  equal  sizes  with  a 
pepper-box  cover  or  a  small  tin  cutter,)  is  arranged  ;  then 
the  remainder  of  the  jelly  is  added  to  the  mold. 


Arabian  Coffee  Mills. 

Those  desiring  a  fine  Coffee  should  not  fail  to  try 
•  our  "  Arabian  Roast."    Hills  Bros.,  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street,  and  Stalls  24  and  25  Bay 
City  Market. 


" — As  the  Fourth  of  July  approaches  and 
the  householder  begins  to  lay  in  his  store  ot  fire- 
works, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  F.  R.  Fowler  & 
Co.,  at  Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street,  may  be  relied 
upon  to  lurnish  the  genuine  articles.  Mr.  Fowler 
has  extensive  laboratories  in  South  San  Francisco,  and 
is  ready  to  supply  all  kinds  of  fireworks  from  five  dol- 
lars'worth  up  to  one  thousand  dollars'  worth,  and  the 
materials  which  he  uses  in  their  manulaciure  are  ol 
the  best  to  be  procured. 


It  is  said  in  theatrical  circles  that  the  brief  season 
of  Mrs.  Langtry,  supplementary  to  the  tour  under 
Mr.  Abbey's  management,  and  under  little  Fred 
Schwab's  management,  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Her 
second  visit  to  Philadelphia  was  disastrous,  and  all 
the  other  cities  in  which  she  played  were  small  ones, 
in  which  the  receipts  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  her  company. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  resume  his  instructions  on  the  Pianolorle  on 
or  about  July  1st,  1883  Office  and  residence,  320 
Geary  Street,  above  Puwell. 


<.<>!(!  Quartz  Jewelry. 

Persons  intending  to  purchase  California  Quarlz 
jewelry  should  examine  the  stock  at  the  m  inuf.ictur- 
ing  establishment  01  Hugh  M-mldin,  208  Sutter  St. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  imports  new  beauty  and 
freshness  to  the  I  ice.     For  sate  by  all  druggists. 


— "Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fkver- 
ishness, restlessness,  worms,  constipation,  tasteless.  25c. 


— Foreign  Stamps  bought  and  sold,  215  Dupont  st. 
—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Sheet  Music,  5  clnts  each.  Send  6  cent-. 
for  sample  and  catalugue.  Argonaut  Bookstore.  215 
Dupont  Street 


—  Mental  depression,  weakness  of  the 
muscular  svslem.  general  ill  health,  benefited  by 
using  Brown's  Irun  Bitters. 

—  C  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours.  gtos. 


FIREWORKS! 


FRED  R.  FOWLEIt,  Manufacturer. 


OI  I  HI,  3  and  5  FKOVT  STKEET. 

Laboratories,  Thirteenth    Avenue  and  SI  St.. 
South  &nn  Francisco. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  from  parties  at  water- 
ing-places, villas,  campers,  etc.,  in  amounts  from  $5  to 
$1,000. 


—''Rough  on  Rats.'  Clears  out  rats  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed  -bugs,  ants, vermi  a, chipmunks.  15c 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOLIDAYS. 

EXCURSION     TICKETS 

Will  be  sold  on 

June  30th,  July  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 

Good  to  retnm  until  Monday,  July  9th, 

From  San  Quentin  Ferry,  Market  Street. 

Fares  for  the  Round  Trip:  Camp  Taylor.  $3.00;  Point 
Peyes,  $2  50;  Tomales,  $3  50;  Howards  and  Duncan 
Milts,  $4.00. 

Wednesday,  July  4th, 

A    SPECIAL    EXCURSION  TRAIX    will  leave    San 

Francisco  from  Saucelito  Ferry  at  $£  QQ  A.  M.  for 
OLEMA,  TOMALES  HOWARDS.  DUNCAN  MILLS 
and  WAY  STATIONS.  Returning,  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  7.50  P.  M. 

Tickets  good  for  this  Day  and  Train  only. 
Fairfax,    $1;    Camp   Taylor,    $1  75;    Point  Reyes,   $2; 
Tomales,  Howards,  and  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen.  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


VIGO   BAY 

TREASURE  COMPANY. 

Capital,  800,000  Shares,  at  $1.00  per  Share, 

$800,000. 


The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  acquire  the  concession 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government,  November,  1882  (and 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  United  -tates  Legation  at  Mad- 
rid), and  to  recuver  the  treasure  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo, 
Spain,  in  October,  1702.  The  undisputed  historical  (acts 
prove  that  the  treasu  e  galleons  we'  sunk  in  th^  Bay,  and 
that  they  were  loadtd  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  other  valuables,  estimated  at  over 

Twenty-five  Millions  of  Dollars 

in  value.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  brass  cannon  in  the 
galleons  and  war  vessels,  which  alone  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  AH  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  recover  the  treasure  are  well  known,  and  were  failures. 
It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that   IT  IS  THERE  YET. 

Col  Johu  E.  Gowen  (who  raised  the  submerged  Russian 
fleet  at  Sebastopol,  will  be  Chief  Engineer.  He  has  made 
p^sonal  examination,  has  located  many  of  the  galleons, 
and  is  positive  that,  by  the  means  he  proposes  to  adopt,  he 
will  recover  the  whole  of  the  treasure  in  less  than  a  year. 

150,0110  ME. VICES 
of  the  Working  Capital  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  One 
Dollar  per  share,  full  paid  and  UNASSESSABLE.  All 
subscr.bers  for  one  hundred  shares  ok  Mure  will  receive, 
in  addition  to  their  stock,  bonds  of  $100  each,  entitling 
them  to  a  return  of  the  full  amount  subscribed  from  the 
first  net  receipts  of  the  Company.  The  stockholders,  at  the 
above  estimate,  will  rjalize  over  Twenty  Dollars  per  share, 
after  deducting  the  25  per  cent,  royalty  fcr  Spain. 

Application  for  shares  can  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
DAVID  YTILOElt, 
328  Montgom-ry  Street,  ICoom  21, 

safe  Deposit  Building. 

For  list  of  Directors,  see  Akgonaut  of  June  9th. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDKL  &  CO.,   310  Stockton  Street. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  Clli. 

BEV.  II.  E.  JEWETT PRINCIPAL. 


Ne»t  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


J.  IVL  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents'    Furnishing    Good*, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


■  Curd  Greatest  Invention 

I  ofthcage.   PlERCE-k  Sun 

■  704  Sac.  St.t  San  Fran  CaL 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS.  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


"Easy"  Lawn  Mower! 


MERITORIOUS    POINTS: 

POWERFUL  TRACTION.     STEEL  OPEN  ROLLER.     Ex- 
tremely light,  rigid,   and  durable.       HANDLSi!   ADAPTED   TO 

INSTANTANEOUS  REMOVAL  lor  stowing  the  Mower  in  small 
space.  Lifting  Cutters  lor  Protection.  Cuts  oyer  Large  Uoles 
and  to  one  inch  of  each  Extreme  Outside.  Hooking  Knives 
easily  sharpened.  ALWAYS  READY  TO  GitlNO.  LOWER 
KNIFE  QJJICKLY  ADJUSTED,  all  hardened.  PROTECTED 
JOURNALS  and  OIL  HOLES.  Every  MOWER  WARRANFED 
to  be  as  REPRESENTED. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  I  lie  old  reliable,  meritorious  Philadelphia  lawn  Slower. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  etc. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  AND    SACRAMENTO. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  nviiKir  stkeet  to 
735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcomeoldand  new  patrons,  andreceive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Eoxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


ALASKA 


OOMM 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


€.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

U     Street. 
it3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EYTHE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRILLON, 
Sole  Pkoprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agieeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


^P*5s  THE 

l\  PERFECT 
JH  1  CORDED 
.CORSET. 


One  of  the  most 
toiuTorta  ble 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladles 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful—Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by   mail— Ladies*,   $3.25;    Hisses',    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters,  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  II.  91.  OBEB  A  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  336  Snttcr  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FINE 


»  TAILORING8* 

Immense  Reductions  2t  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St, 

W  TAILORING  «• 

Cheapest  House,   J.  S.    HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

■»  TAILORING8* 

JO      l—IAMPk    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  nAINU,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


MARBLE  WOKKS. 

TUTONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*■'■*    in   Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  II.  SleCOKMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Filth  Sts. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Br.  Bye's  Elertio- 
Voliaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suflering  from  Nervous  Beblllly,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bkcuuia- 
tlsm,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  majiy 
other  diseases.  Soeedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  SItrn. 


CHIRARDELLl'S  CHOCOLATE  p u r  1  f y TkTf u v 0 r. 

OOK  STORE 


STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


i  Telephone  No. 

746    MARIiF 
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THE    HORSE- REPORTER. 

And  his  Advice  to  a  College  Graduate. 

"  Can  I  come  in?" 

A  young  man  whose  clothes  were  suspiciously  new, 
and  upon  whose  face  there  was  a  complacent,  self- 
satisfied  expression,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
editorial  rooms  and  propounded  the  above  interrog- 
atory in  a  very  cold,  clear  and  declamatory  tone  of 
voice. 

"I  suppose  you  can,"  said  the  horse- reporter, 
"unless  you  are  afflicted  with  some  constitutional 
malady  which  prevents  your  putting  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other,  or  have  got  a  pair  of  hobbles  on.  There 
have  some  daisy  fellows  come  up  here  lately,  but  you 
are  the  first  one  that  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
could  go  through  an  open  door." 

"I  didn't  mean  exactly  that,"  continued  the  young 
man.  ' '  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  if  I  could  come 
into  the  room  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Certainly  you  can  ;  only  don't  say  anything  to 
the  effect  that  we  ought  to  have  a  pleasant  summer 
after  such  a  rainy  spring,  or  you  may  find  yourself  a 
pallid  corpse  in  the  donjon  keep  beneath  the  moated 
turrets  oi  the  castle.  If  you  are  lookiug  for  the 
HawkimvilU  Clarion  or  the  Grundy  County  Palla- 
dium, you  will  find  them  in  that  pile  of  papers  over 
in  the  corner.  If  you  are  aweary,  and  fain  would 
woo  the  drowsy  god,  ask  the  man  in  the  next  room 
for  the  Boston  Advertiser.  A  Boston  paper  will 
make  insomnia  flee  away  as  the  black  wraiths  of  de- 
spair and  desolation  vanish  before  the  golden  rays  of 
hope.  Don't  mistake  yon  haggard  paste-pot  for  a 
cup-custard,  because  in  its  contents  there  is  a  gener- 
ous admixture  of  deceased  cockroaches  that  but  a 
few  short  days  agone  were  members  of  happy  family 
circles — now,  alas,  sundered  by  the  cruel  hand  of  a 
darksome  and  unrelenting  fate." 

"  I  didn't  want  to  read  any  exchanges,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  The  object  ot  my  visit  was  to  see  the 
principal  editor — the  one  who  makes  engagements 
with  journalists." 

"The  what?" 

"The  editor  who  makes  engagements  with  jour- 
nalists." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  man  who  hires  the  hands. 
He's  in  the  other  room.     Do  you  want  a  job?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man  iu  a  rather  haughty 
manner,  ' '  I  have  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  jour- 
nalistic profession," 

"You  mean  that  you  want  to  hire  out  as  a  deck- 
hand on  a  newspaper,  don't  you?" 

"  Perhaps  that  is  your  way  of  expressing  it,  sir," 
said  the  young  man  ;  "  but  our  prolessor  of  rhetoric 
always  told  us  that " 

"Oh,  you're  a  college  graduate,  are  you?"  said 
the  horse-reporter.  "I  thought  you  had  a  kind  of 
I-shall-now-go-forth-and-take-charge-of-affairs  air 
about  you.     I  suppose  you  graduated  last  week  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  may  say  that 
my  oration  " 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  interrupted  the  horse-re- 
porter. "You  spoke  a  piece  about  '  Life's  Mission,' 
or  'Our  Country's  Future,' or  something  like  that, 
and  when  you  had  finished  it  the  young  lady  in  the 
percale  dress,  whom  you  have  been  taking  to  the 
weekly  meetings  ol  the  Platonian  Literary  Society  for 
the  last  two  years,  sent  a  big  bouquet  up  to  the  plat- 
form for  you,  with  a  little  piece  of  rose-tinted  note- 
paper  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  'From  One  Who  Ad- 
mires Genius'  written  on  it.  And  then  a  lot  of 
Teutonic  musicians  blew  themselves  black  in  the  face 
playing  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner.'  And  in  the 
evening  you  went  to  the  president's  reception  with 
the  female  admirer  of  genius,  and  on  the  way  home 
yon  told  her  that  now  you  were  about  to  enter  upon 
a  new  sphere  of  action,  to  go  forth  and  do  battle  with 
the  world,  and  carve  for  yourself  a  niche  high  in  the 
■  temple  ol  fame,  you  felt  that  you  must  tell  her  how 
your  whole  existence  was  wrapped  up  in  a  pure,  holy 
love  for,  her — a  love  that  would  never  talter  nor  fade  as 
long  as  life  remained.  And  then  she  laid  her  head 
trustfully  on  your  manly  breast,  and  said  that  she 
would  not  try  to  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  ever  pres- 
ent in  her  heart,  that  you  were  the  one  man  in  all  the 
wide,  wide  world  upon  whom  she  could  Ireely  bestow 
that  most  precious  of  all  gifts — the  tender,  true,  and 
all-absorbing  love  of  a  pure  woman.  But  in  about 
five  years  things  will  look  different.  There  are  now 
more  young  men  who  started  out  to  carve  a  niche 
high  in  the  temple  of  fame  chasing  red  steers  over  the 
arid  plains  of  1  exas,  or  delivering  mackerel  to  the 
first  families,  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at" 

"  But,  surely,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
a  college  education  is  in  any  way  a  hinderance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  ends  which  it  should  ever  be 
the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at 
heart  to  bring  about?" 

"  That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  the  horse- reporter, 
"You  college  graduates  always  start  out  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  your  mission  to  manipulate  the  entire 
universe,  when,  as  a  matter  of  lact,  the  most  of  you 
wouldn't  do  to  leave  in  charge  of  one  small  back- 
yard. Because  a  young  man  knows  all  about  the 
square  oi  the  hypothenuse,  and  can  reel  off  chunks 
ot  Roman  history,  it  does  not  necessarily  lollow  that 
there  is  a  wild  competition  among  business  men  for 
his  valuable  services.  It  the  employers  of  America 
never  go  lame  until  their  legs  give  out  from  running 
after  college  graduates,  there  will  be  the  soundest  lot 
of  underpinning  on  record  in  this  country.  Erudi- 
tion is  a  fine  thing,  but  you  can't  get  much  board  on 
it  in  this  town." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  graduate,  "the  annals  of  every 
country  in  which  the  highest  civilization  has  obtained 
show  that  it  is  the  men  of  letters  who  shape  the 
destinies  " 

"There  you  go  again,"  said  the  horse-reporter, 
"  talking  about  shaping  destinies  and  all  such  gruel 
as  that.  Don't  you  worry  about  destiny.  The 
chances  are  that  even  if  you  were  to  fall  over  what 
you  don't  know  and  break  your  neck  to-morrow, 
somebody  would  look  after  the  destiny-shaping  busi- 
ness all  right.  Your  best  hold  for  the  next  year  or 
two  will  be  checking  off  barrels  ol  Ai  sugar  for  some 
wholesale  grocery  house  over  on  River  Street.  Destiny 
won't  get  left  any  in  the  meantime." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  I  will  be  able  to  make  my 
mark  in  the  journalistic  profession  ?  " 

"You  might,"  replied  the  horse-reporter,  "if  you 
were  to  go  up-stairs  and  fall  over  some  type,  but  not 
otherwise  at  present," 

"  But  I  might  do  some  preliminary  work,"  sug- 


gested the  young  man,  "write  some  sketches  and 
things  of  that  kind." 

"  Yes,  you  could  do  that." 

' '  What  would  you  suggest  for  a  ?wm  de  plume  ? 

"  Well,"  replied  the  horse-reporter,  "  I  should  say 
that  'Affable  Imbecile'  would  about  fill  the  bill  for 
you." 

"  Good  day,  sir.  I  will  keep  my  eye  on  journalism 
and  await  an  opportunity  to  join  its  ranks." 

"All  right,"  said  the  horse-reporter  ;  "but  incase 
the  street-car  conductors  get  up  another  strike  you 
had  better  remove  your  optic  from  journalism  and 
head  for  the  car-barns." — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  form  of  salutation  that  is  used  between  friends 
or  acquaintances,  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
7ial,  varies  with  the  individual  who  employs  it.  In 
some  cases  it  is  intelligible  and  allows  a  prompt  and 
graceful  reply,  but  in  others  it  confuses  the  mind,  and 
is  so  couched  that  the  appropriate  answer  does  not 
always  readily  suggest  itself.  When,  for  instance,  an 
acquaintance  meets  one  and  asks:  "How  do  you 
do?  "  there  is  evidently  at  hand  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sponses, from  the  refined  "  Very  well,  I  lhaDk  you,' 
to  the  coarser  but  not  less  expressive,  "  Bully  !  "  01 
"  Bang  up  1  "  When  the  inquiry  is,  "  How  goes  it?" 
every  man  who  knows  anything  about  propriety  in 
casual  intercourse  replies:  "So,  so" — a  response 
vague  in  its  form  but  lull  of  possibilities  and  suggest- 
iveness.  No  man,  however,  has  yet  devised  a  fitting 
response  to  him  who  asks  :  ' '  What's  the  good  word  ?  " 
and  many  otherwise  alert  and  brilliant  minds  have 
been  reduced  to  the  semblance  of  temporary  idiocy 
by  hearing  the  inquiry  made.  We  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  thus  accosted  by  their  ac- 
quaintances, the  reply  which  a  certain  man  in  this  city 
invariably  makes  upon  such  an  occasion  :  "What's 
the  good  word?"  says  this  gentleman.  "Well, 
'  heaven  '  is  a  good  word,  and  so  is  '  paradise,'  and 
'  hydrocarbon,'  and  '  peristyle.'  '  Typographical ' 
also  has  a  pleasing  sound,  and  so  has  'genealogy,' 
while  '  obsolescent '  seems  to  some'an  agreeable  com- 
b'nation  of  consonants  and  vowels" — and  thus  say- 
ing he  skips  away,  leaving  his  interlocutor  for  once  at 
the  uncomfortable  end  of  the  colloquy. 


The  London  society  journals  say  that  Oscar  Wilde 
is  now  dressing  a.  la  Lord  Byron,  and  is  to  figure  in 
this  new  mode  on  his  return  here  in  September. 
They  say  that  he  took  back  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  acquired  through  the  social  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Sam  Ward.  To  Mrs.  Langtry  they 
gave  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  her  haul. 


The  oldest  printed  ballad  in  the  English  language 
was  lately  acquired  for  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a 
contemporary  record  of  the  battle  ol  Flodden  Field 
printed  by  one  of  the  earliest  typographers. 


—  Constipation,  liver  and  kidney  diseases, 
are  cured  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  which  enriches  the 
blood  and  strengthens  the  whole  system. 


BEWARE   or 


ADULTERATIONS ! 


WALTER  BAKER  k  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

AND  COCOA 


IS  THE  PUREST  AND  BEST! 


THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHORT. 

Look  out  for  Adulterations. 
USE  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO'S 

CELEBRATED 

EAGLE  CHOCOLATE. 

WSI.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS. 


PLAIN 
TRUTHS 


The  blood  is  the  foundation  of 
life,  it  circulates  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  unless  it  is  pure 
and  rich,  good  health  is  impossible. 
If  disease  has  entered  the  system 
the  only  sure  and  quick  way  to  drive 
it  out  is  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood. 

These  simple  facts  are  well 
known,  and  the  highest  medical 
authorities  agree  that  nothing  but 
iron  will  restore  the  blood  to  its 
natural  condition ;  and  also  that 
all  the  iron  preparations  hitherto 
made  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache, and  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Brown's  Iron  Eitters  will  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  assimilate  with 
the  blood,  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing it,  and  thus  drive  disease  from 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
not  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache or  constipation,  and  is  posi- 
tively not  injurious. 

Saved  his  Child. 

17  N.  Eutaw  Sl,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Feb.  12,  1S80. 

Gents: — Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  I  tried  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  as  a  tonic  and  re- 
storative for  my  daughter,  whom 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
wasting  away  with  Consumption. 
Having  lost  three  daughters  by  the 
terrible  disease,  under  the  care  of 
eminent  physicians,  I  was  loih  to 
believe  that  anything  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  before  my  daugh- 
ter had  taken  onebottle  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  she  began  to  mend 
and  now  is  quite  restored  to  former 
health.  A  fifth  daughter  began  to 
show  signs  of  Consumption,  and 
when  the  physician  was  consulted 
he  quickly  said  "Tonics  were  re- 
quired;" and  when  informed  that 
the  elder  sister  was  taking  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  responded  "that  is 
a  good  tonic,  take  it." 

Adoram  Phelps. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  effectual- 
ly cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and 
Weakness,  and  renders  the  greatest 
relief  and  benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  such  wasting  diseases  as  Con- 
sumption, Kidney  Complaints,  etc. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
*ad  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  La$j  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


y4polhnans 

j. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delieious,  and  wholesome." 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc. 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

GS5  and  647  Market  Street. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment  of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  mineral  Water. 

ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

TVM.  FOKS1TII,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS   SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAM FOIt W A. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  IE..  Worth,  ol  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $io  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thenee  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  altci'UOOn  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  M.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare— Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Ur.  C.  M.  BA'lJES,  Proprietor. 


-ETNA 
HOT   MIAJKIUL   SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Hoard  and  Ualiis,  $10  per  week. 

The  ./Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  A.  M. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOKD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"*  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tte 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


j.   R.    COWEN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  CSeary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STABR-KI>'G    CUHKCU. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

-*    GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 

Bach:  Xnmbers  of  the  "Argonaut,"  as  follows: 

January  25,  1879,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  for  which  twenty-five 
cents  will  be  paid. 

Ten  cents  will  be  paid  for  any  number  of  March3i,  1883, 
Vol.  XII,  No,  13, 


r 


AIRBANKS'  SCALES  staYdabd 


Steel  and  Steel  Goods.  Steel  Castings,  Steel  Shafting,  Tin 
and  Brass  Scoops,  Money  Drawers,  Store  Trucks,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS  &  BUTCBIKhOK, 

401  market  Street,       •  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


U»     JEi     Jt€«     «&&• 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,    April  30,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


3.30  P.  M. 

*4.3°  p-  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.OO  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
I  O.  OO  A.  M. 

3.OQ  P.  M. 
*5.CO  P.   HL 

3.30  P.  M. 

5-  30  P.  U. 
8.00  A.  M. 

*8.oo  A.  r.i. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
"4.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9,30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
"4.00  P.  H. 
*4-30  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

B.OO  A.  M. 
*4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  .Calistoga  and  Napa ._., 

J  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

\  and  East J  Emigrant. 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez, 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. .  . 


.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton . 


.Madera  and  Fresno. , 


.  Marysville  and  Chico... 
.Niles  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  ) 

JEast I 

f  Red  Bluff 

\  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding. . . . 

(Sacramento 
and   Colfax, 

..Sacramento, 
. .  Sacramento 
..San  Jose 


Express 

Emigrant 

1  via  Marysville  . 
I  via  Woodland.. 


}via  Livermore. . 
via  Benicia 
via  Benicia 

via  Benicia 

River  Steamers. . 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 

.Woodland 


2.40  P. 

"12.40  P.  M, 


..  M. 
)  P.   M. 


10.  H 
7.40 

II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2,40  P.    M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 
•8.40  A,  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
•8.40 A.   M. 

11.  IO  A.  M. 
6.IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.   M. 

*7.40  P.  M. 

5-40  P-   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II   IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M, 

*3-40  P.   M. 

(3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.   M. 

2-40  P.  M. 

*  IO-IO  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.   M. 


7-40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
I  Il.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

.    .30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1. 00,  1.30,  2,00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,   5.30J 

6.OO,  6.30,7.00,   S.OO,  9.OO,    IO  OO,   II. OO,   *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,    '7.00/ '7.30,    »8.oo, 

"8.30,  '3.30,  "4.00,  "4.30,  *5-oo,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00, 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9.3o  A.    m.,  6.30, 

} II.OO,    *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— ^6.00,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *S-30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00.  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30,  1. 00, 
1 1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    g.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.co,  "6.30,  7-00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3°,  10.00,  tio.30,  ii.oo,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,    "I2.00 

To  WE.ST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  "7.20,  J8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  !  j.. o.>,  2.00,  3.00,  4.0a,  "4.301 
S.00  '5.30,  6.00,  "6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,  "6.5c,  "7.20,  *7.5°.  "8.20, 
"8.50,  *9-2o,  *io.2i,  "4.20.  "4.50,  "5.20,  "5-50,  *6.20, 
*6.5o,  7.25.  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  "5.45,  J6.45, 
t9-i5,  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.27,  *5.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7.57,8,27,  8.57,  9-27.  9-57.  IO-27.  IO-57.  "-27.  II-57. 
12.27,  12.57,  1-27.  1-57,  2.27,  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.27,  4.57, 
5.27.  5-57.  6--7,  0-57,  7-57,  8-57.  9-57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.36, "6.06,6.36,  7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  8.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06,  2-36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6,36,  7  06,  8.06,  9..- 6,  10,06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  "5.22,   "5.52,  "6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

"8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  $11-22,  11,52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52-   8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— "5.15,  "5.4s,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45, 
"8,15,  8.45,  tg.ij,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  tn-i5.  "-45,  12.45, 
1.45.  2.45,  3-45.  4-15.    4-45,    5-15,  5-45,  6-i5,  6-45.  7-45, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *$. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  "7.15,  7-45, 
8.45,  t9-*5.  9-45.  io-45.  U2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,4-45, 
*5- 15,  5-45   "6. 15,  6.45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  Q.15,  "-I5,  1.15*  3"*l 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.r 5,  S.15,  "10.13,  W-iSi  z-i5*-4-i5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished    by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers   101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A,    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tbc  model  hold  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tin'  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  ita 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage -«ar,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
'  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
iu  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


outherIEacif: 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

1S&3,    AND   UNTIL 


Commencing  Wednesday,  April  i8, 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.   F. 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
TO.  30  A.  M. 
JO. 40  A.  M, 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M, 

*5-i5  r.  m. 

6.30  P.  M. 

1 1 1-45  P.  M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.  M. 


3-30  p.  m, 
4.25  P-  M. 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


9.03    A 

V 

10.02   A 

M 

*3-36   P. 

M 

t4-59    »* 

M 

6  00   p 

M 

t7-5°    P 

M 

ts.15  y 

M 

9  03   A. 

M 

10,02    A. 

*3-3<5  P. 

M. 

6.00  P. 

M 

18..5  t. 

M. 

IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P- 


i  Gilroy,   Pojaro,    Castroville,  ) 
t  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...  f 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3>3°  p-  M- 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


10.40  a.  M, 
*3-3Q  p.  M. 


(Watsonville,    Camp  Goodall,  )  » 
Aptos.New  Brighton, Sequel,   >    10.0a  a.  m. 
(CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz  )      D  °°  p-   M- 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  aiicJ  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  m. 


+  7.30  A.  M. 


.Monterey and  Santa  C:uz.. 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


t8.43  p.  m. 


^Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train- 
Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5. 00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  It.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent-  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "7.05, 
fS.is,  *9.2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i.45j  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Sauceliio  Ferry) — fS.oo.  '8.50  A.  M.,  "3.35,  *5-3o 
+6.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *8.co, 
t8.50,  "10,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  "2.15   ta.25  t4-25.  *5-2°  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  *8.45  A,  M.,  t6.2o 
P,   M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)-8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°.  3-35.  5-3°  ^-   M. 

(tiunaaysj — S.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30.  4-45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P-  M. 


S(*|k  A.   M.   Daily,    Sundays    excepted   (via   Saucelito 
•OV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1J  K  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *el  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUPSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00.  


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...    )    Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  J  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.eturning,    arrives   in    San    Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trifj — Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Asent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBSLI.. 

GRAY  & 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   FeKon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars  ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

80A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ow  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

,)  Oji  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
/*»0'V  varado,  Newark,  Centre ville,  Alvtso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4*> A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•*-*"  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30—7.30—8.30—9.30—10.30—11.30  A.  M.  IF12.30— 
1.30—  2.30—  3.30—  4-3°— 5-30—  6.30—  7-30— 9-15— 10.30— 
n-35  P.  M. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6.57— 3.52 — 9.52—10.52—111.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52— 2.52—  3-5=—  4-52  —  5.52— 6-52  —  9,35  —  10.52— 11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

Front  lUgli  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45—7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— U"-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6-35— 9-20—10.35—11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     " — Saturdays  and  bundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   or  Shanghae. 

ISS3.  1SS3. 

cTF.,,.„  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  .  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  June  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th. . 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourtt 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  AgenL 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


■ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  wrier 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

ForSAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  L0£ 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEIT- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Huti, 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis'-c. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  iSlank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  €0. 

;iS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  AVERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^  "*~  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 

ftfE    NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN    BRANCH'  <  . 

Capital  paid  up $?,ooo,Oi>- 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4500,00 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Strekt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier! 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremout  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam,  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


LONDOX  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

MANCHESTER 

Fire  Assurance  Company 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

BRITISH  A>D  FOREIGN 

Murine  Insurance  Co.  (Limited) 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,^  -      -     MANAGER. 

31«  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836.  ' 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY tf  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


OOI 


ERCIAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  Coliforain  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Z10ME  MUTUAL 
■*■*  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  31 6  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684.332  83 

"RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    B.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency* 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 
Captain  A.  M.  Buhns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 


FfiEbOi 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  (lie  Highest  Siyle  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPEKS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW   SHADES  —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.  CLAPV  *■  GO. 


645  and 


16 


THE        ARGONAUT 


R.E.  McDonald, 

President* 


•UstaElisIiecL 

1863. 

CfapitaiStdak 
S3.Q0O.OOO.0Gi 
r«flrpIllS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 18S3. 


am    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

131  POST  STREET.     Decker  Brothers',  g 

Fischet,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and   Mason  C 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


ts> 


;  -  =  s  -  - 

D.  S,  BItOWV  A-  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
■  Telephone  SOS. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    ISO    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 

MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  ami 

Burglar-proof 


SAFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      PAQCO 
and  Note  V/MO  CO 


■"T.LO  CHESTS 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


Crunch  Store  :tnd  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
Market  street. 


-1-11    413   <Sc   4IS     SANSOME    ST.  S.  F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


ART-PAINTEO,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO* 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebra'ed  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,350,000 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  J.rSTAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara.  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I-.  Bancroft  A'  Co.,  J81  Market  St.   S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    AL1 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIFHE  IOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Office— 208  California  Street 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


"THE  DOMESTIC   PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  to  dress  welL      Unsurpassed    In    style* 
Perfeet  in  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  NY.  EVAN'S. 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N,  W.  SPAULDIKG.   J.  PATTERSON. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  8  MACHINE 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  SO  Geary  Street,  to  onr 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   9IFG.  CO. 


i7  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles  I 


JHULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    IS"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

— jf.     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-^=faf   ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GARDENS.    HILLS,     II INKS,    AND    FIRE 
»EP^KT3IE!«TS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AIVO  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Robber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VAIVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OltDE 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shlppingand  Commissionlllerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
ThelRegular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H<,  I, 


RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XII.     NO.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  30,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    RIGHT-HAND    POST. 


It  was  only  a  post — a  plain,  wooden  stair-post.  I  have 
said  that  to  myself  a  hundred  times  in  the  bravery  of  day- 
light. But  at  night  !  Ah  !  at  night  it  was  something  very 
different. 

It  was  the  right-hand  post  at  the  left-hand  stairway.  It 
had  stood  with  its  seven  fellows  for  years,  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  old  Turner  Hall  at  Sacramento  ;  stood  there 
through  blistering  summer  heals,  and  cold,  wet  winter  days. 
Like  them  it  had  been  scarred  by  the  accidents  of  time,  cut 
and  jagged  by  gamins  and  the  knives  of  idlers.  It  made  no 
pretenses ;  it  was  as  humble  in  its  tattered  coat  of  gray 
brown  paint  as  any  of  its  companions — as,  indeed,  it  ought 
to  have  been,  of  course.  The  soul  that  made  use  of  it  was 
not  its  own,  and  held  nothing  in  common  with  it.  And  may 
be  that  is  why,  passing  it  in  the  day-time,  I  would  sometimes 
smile  and  sometimes  feel  angered  at  my  fancies.  But  at 
night  I  did  not  laugh.  I  did  not  grow  angry.  I  was  greatly 
stirred,  and,  perhaps,  scared  (there  is  no  better  word)  ; 
scared  in  the  way  that  any  man,  however  brave,  however 
reckless  at  the  perils  that  a  mundane  existence  is  subject  to, 
is  scared  at  those  outspeakings,  those  unmistakable  influ-' 
ences,  from  that  dark,  shadow-wrapped,  mystical,  super- 
natural if  you  like,  realm,  which  science  has  never  begun  to 
sound,  much  less  fathom,  and  which  the  puny  intellect  of 
man  never  can  know. 

I  first  noticed  it  one  night  in  the  early  spring.  It  had 
been  a  cloudy  depressing  day  ;  one  of  those  days  which 
weigh  like  lead  upon  the  spirits,  dull  the  fancy,  and  seem  to 
drive  the  imagination  back  into  one's  brain,  where,  crowded 
and  fretful,  it  grows  feverish  and  morbid.  I  had  been  writ- 
ing letters  at  my  office  on  Tenth  Street,  near  L.  I  had 
closed  by  writing  a  pleasant  letter  to  a  dear  woman  friend — 
a  friend,  mind  you.  It  was  one  of  those  letters  to  one  of 
those  friends  which  put  you  in  a  quiet,  happy,  contented 
frame  of  mind.  I  left  the  office,  walked  down  Tenth  to  K, 
and  turned  down  K,  still  thinking  of  her  and  of  a  little  prob- 
lem that  interested  both.  I  am  thus  particular  merely  to 
show  that  my  mind  was  in  a  fixed,  intent  state.  I  had  got- 
ten half  way  down  the  block.  I  was  on  the  north  side  of  K 
Street.  I  was  walking  slowly  along,  and — I  stopped.  Why 
I  did  not  know.  As  I  stopped  I  felt  an  icy  chill  run  down 
my  backbone.  An  instant's  thought  convinced  me  that  it 
was  a  mental  cause  that  had  produced  it.  I  was  sure  that 
some  strong  external  impression  had  suddenly  assailed  the 
brain  center.  I  looked  all  around,  but  could  see  nothing 
uncommon.  "  It  is  a  little  curious,"  I  said.  Then  I  walked 
down  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  lit  a  cigar,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  bed. 

It  was  a  week  later,  and,  singularly,  it  was  night.  I  was 
returning  home,  coming  down  K  Street,  and  this  time  on  the 
south  side.  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  incident  of  a  week 
before.  My  mind  was  not  passive — that  is,  it  was  not  open  to 
any  wandering  impression  through  the  eye,  nor  the  ear,  nor 
the  other  senses.  I  was  thinking  of  a  duck-hunting  trip  on 
the  moirow,  for  which  I  had  been  preparing.  1  was  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation,  dear  to  every  amateur  sportsman, 
of  dropping  imaginary  canvas-backs  into  a  mythical  lake,  1 
was  in  front  of  Turner  Hall,  walking  rapidly,  when  again  the 
same  faint  shock  startled  me,  the  same  chill  made  me  shiver, 
and  the  impact  of  some  strong  impression  drove  the  hunt  all 
out  of  my  thoughts. 

I  instantly  was  reminded  of  the  week  before.  My  first 
thought  was  to  look  across  the  street  and  compare  my  posi- 
tion with  the  former  one.  I  was  at  identically  the  same 
place  in  the  block.  There  was  not  the  difference  of  a  foot. 
My  curiosity  was  excited.  I  looked  at  the  buildings  all 
about.  They  were  commonplace  and  ordinary  enough. 
Turner  Hall,  on  whose  sidewalk  I  stood,  exhibited  nothing 
remarkable.  Everything  was  lightless  and  still.  There 
was  no  lighted  window  ;  no  evidence  of  waking  human  life 
near  enough  to  have  affected  me.  The  hall  rose  compactly 
and  blackly  against  a  background  of  starless,  clouded  sky. 
As  I  faced  it  I  thought  I  felt  a  slight  return  of  the  thrill.  I 
said  to  myself  :  "  It  is  something  about  that  building."  I 
knew  there  was  something.  The  coincidence  was  too  re- 
markable, to  one  who  had  been  studying  mental  phenomena 
subjectively  and  objectively  tor  many  years,  to  pass  unnoted 
and  unvalued.  I  linked  Turner  Hall  with  the  impression 
and  went  on  slowly.  I  resumed  my  hunting  trip,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  went  to  San  Francisco;  returned 
after  a  few  days,  and  resumed  the  routine  of  work.  I  was 
gladdened  by  a  telegraphic  order  from  New  York  to  furnish 
a  certain  piece  of  literary  work,  a  dramatic  matter,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.'  Money  ready,  etc.  I  ate  very  little 
dinner  ;  some  bouillon  and  some  rice.  All  work  requiring 
imagination  is  best  done  on  an  empty  stomach.  I  sat  down 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  wrote  steadily  till  nearly  three 
in  the  morning.  The  work  was  done  and  done  well.  My 
spirits  gave  a  great  rebound,  and  I  was  famously  hungry.  I 
agreed  with  myself  that  1  had  fairly  earned  a  little  supper  of 
Rochefort  toast  and  Clos  Vougeot. 

"With  all  its  barbarism,  Sacramento  still  has  Clos  Vou- 
geot." I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  turned  into  K  Street.  I 
walked  rapid, y  down  the  dark,  deserted  sidewalk  intent  on 
my  repast.  My  mind  was  clear  as  a  bell,  and  sensitive  as 
the  membrane  of  a  telephone.     Suddenly,  as  if  an  invisible 


hand  had  pressed  against  my  chest  and  barred  my  progress, 
I  was  stopped,  shivering,  as  if  dashed  with  ice-water.  I 
turned  to  the  left  instinctively.  I  had  found  the  source.  I 
was  alone  in  the  night  with  the  Post. 

"  Ugh-h  !  »  said  I,  startled.     "  What  is  it  ? " 

The  Post  naturally  did  not  answer ;  but  it  did  not  need 
to.  I  could  see  then  as  I  stared  at  it  that  it  was  queered  in 
some  fashion  by  some  occult  force.  The  others  were  dark, 
and  forceless  in  the  darkness.  This  had  a  very  faint  but 
very  evident  luminousness  all  about  it,  seeming  to  radiate 
from  every  part  of  it.  It  was  not  an  ocular  delusion.  I 
tested  it  by  walking  away  some  distance  and  returning.  I 
stood  near  it ;  close  beside  it.  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was 
struggling  to  communicate  an  intelligent  idea.  I  remained 
there  some  fifteen  minutes,  but  nothing  was  gained.  Beyond 
the  power  of  making  its  entity,  its  psychos,  felt,  it  seemed 
able  to  convey  nothing,  I  went  away  deeply  interested.  I 
was  puzzled,  of  course  ;  but,  as  psychology  is  at  present  a 
fabric  of  puzzles,  that  feeling  did  not  weigh.  A  few  steps 
beyond  I  passed  a  coffin-shop,  the  polished  caskets  gleam- 
ing in  the  half  light  of  the  turned-down  gas.  The  coinci- 
dence would  have  affected  me  had  I  been  superstitious,  but 
I  had  no  superstion.  It  was  a  scientific  problem,  with  a 
very  strange,  unknown  quantity. 

The  next  day  I  examined  it  closely.  It  was  about  the 
height  of  the  average  man.  There  was  a  round  ball  on  top 
the  size  of  a  head.  A  square  flange  below  projected  out- 
ward, like  a  projection  from  the  shoulders.  Below  it  was  an 
elongated  octagon  in  shape,  with  a  panel  and  moldings  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  scars  on  the  round  ball  I  twisted, 
with  some  effort  of  imagination,  into  the  semblance  of  a 
human  face,  but  not  very  successfully.  The  strange  part  of 
it  was  that  with  all  my  imagination,  voluntarily  exerted,  I 
could  endow  it  with  no  extraordinary  qualities  whatever, 
while  of  its  own  power  it  attracted  and  dominated  me  when 
it  chose.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  only  at  night,  when  the 
mental  action  was  more  sluggish,  and  there  was  no  street 
stir  to  attract  and  occupy  the  nerves  of  observation,  the  mind 
force  that  had  possession  of  the  Post  could  make  itself  felt 
on  me.  For  mind  force  was  there.  There  was  no  earthly 
doubt  of  that.  I  had  watched  the  psychic  phenomena  too 
long,  had  studied  them  too  deeply  and  too  carefully,  to  per- 
mit my  imagination  to  make  any  mistakes,  or  lead  me  into 
any  errors.  It  was  a  cold  matter  of  study,  in  which  accuracy 
of  observation  was  the  first  requisite.  The  next  day  I  got  a 
letter  from  Danvers. 

Danvers  had  lived  in  Sacramento  some  months  before  my 
advent.  We  were  classmates  in  college,  very  congenial,  and 
as  close  in  our  friendship  as  two  men  of  the  world  get.  I 
admired  him  greatly  for  his  mental  brilliancy  and  his  won- 
derful and  keen  analytical  powers.  Personally  he  was  a 
young  man  of  splendid  physique,  black  hair  and  black  eyes, 
an  athlete,  and  blessed  with  an  unbending,  unconquerable 
will  that  made  him  a  success  at  everything. 

His  work  in  Sacramento  had  consisted  in  the  preparation, 
aided  by  the  State  records,  of  a  big  law  case  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  had  occupied  him  seven  months, 
his  stay  there  being  broken  up  by  trips  to  several  southern 
counties  to  investigate  the  holdings  of  a  Spanish  grant, 
which,  with  the  help  of  Providence  and  the  United  States 
courts,  his  clients  proposed  to  grab.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
life  in  Sacramento.  In  his  letters  he  had  never  referred  to 
his  surroundings,  or  anything  but  his  business  and  topics 
mutually  interesting.  The  letter  I  had  just  received  told  me 
he  was  on  his  way  back  from  Washington.  That  night  I  got 
a  telegram  from  Ogden,  and  on  the  second  morning  after- 
ward grasped  his  hand  with  delight  at  the  Sacramento  depot. 

I  was  at  once  startled  and  shocked  at  the  change  in  him 
that  less  than  a  year  had  wrought.  I  had  left  him  in  the  full 
vigor  of  young  manhood — flashing-eyed,  resolute  as  a  devil, 
and  strong  as  a  lion.  And  now — he  had  grown  thin,  his 
dark  face  sallow,  his  eyes  had  grown  hollow,  and  there 
were  streaks  of  gray  in  his  coal-black  hair.  I  must  have 
shown  my  thought  in  my  looks,  for  he  smiled  in  a  weary 
way  as  he  said,  jocularly,  after  our  greeting:  "Yes,  old 
boy,  I've  been  working  very  hard,  and  now  I'm  going  up 
into  the  pine  woods  for  a  long  rest."  But  I  knew  it  was  not 
work.  Work  he  loved,  and  was  superior  to  any  amount  of 
it.  Something  had  broken  him  down,  and  he  would  tell  me 
of  it  later. 

We  went  to  breakfast.  We  chatted,  discussed,  and  talked 
over  a  thousand  things,  finally  getting  around  to  my  stay  in 
Sacramento,  location,  and  all  that.  It  was  a  most  natural 
question  that  I  asked  : 

"  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  here?" 

A  faint  shade  passed  over  his  face. 

"Up  on  K  Street." 

"Whereabouts?" 

The  shade  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  said,  indiffer- 
ently : 

"  In  the  brick  house,  just  above  Turner  Hall." 

I  was  almost  stupefied.  Here,  then,  was  a  key.  Here 
was  the  something  that  linked  me  to  the  Post.  It  was  only 
the  first  step,  but  I  was  delighted,  elated,  over  the  prize.  I 
could  scarcely  conceal  my  pleasure  and  keep  my  face  un- 
moved. 

We  spent  the  entire  day  together.  We  drove  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  talked  over  old  times  unweanedly.  But  he  was 
not  the  same  boy.  His  every  thought  had  changed.  His 
ambition  had  been  replaced  by  a  philosophy  of  the  cui  bono  t 


kind.  He  was  cynical  and  carping,  instead  of  light-hearted, 
devil-may-care,  and  confident.  I  wondered  more  and  more. 
We  went  to  the  office,  and  shortly  betore  six  strolled  down 
to  dine.  We  went  down  K  Street  past  the  hall  and  the  Post. 
I  watched  him  narrowly,  but  he  showed  no  sign.  He  did 
not  even  appear  to  notice  the  locality. 

But  it  was  coming.  At  eight  o'ciock,  smoking  quietly,  we 
started  back.  I  had  some  letters  to  write — my  usual  even- 
ing employment.  It  was  dark.  There  were  few  people  in 
the  street,  and  it  was  still.  He  was  talking  rapidly,  satiri- 
cally, of  Washington  society  as  we  approached  the  Post.  As 
we  passed  it  he  was  seized  with  a  chill,  almost  a  spasm.  He 
stopped,  as  if  against  his  will,  and  turned  very  white. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  This  beastly  dyspepsia,  that  is  all. 
Come  on." 

He  was  very  nervous,  and  strongly  excited.  He  quick- 
ened his  pace  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  The  conversa- 
tion dropped  entirely.  He  was  brooding,  and  I  was  sym- 
pathetically depressed  with  the  shadow  of  some  unknown 
portent.  At  the  office,  I  sat  down  to  my  desk  and  busied 
myself  in  my  letters.  He  took  the  evening  paper  and  began 
to  read.  He  twisted  it  about  nervously,  as  if  his  mind  were 
not  upon  it.  Then  he  went  in  the  other  room,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down,  lost  in  thought.  He  became  so  ab- 
sorbed, that  when  I  had  finished  I  had  to  call  him  twice.  It 
was  not  dyspepsia  ;  I  knew  that  well  enough.  In  all  the 
years  of  our  intimacy  he  never  had  known,  except  theoreti- 
cally, that  he  had  a  stomach.  I  put  out  the  gas,  and  we  left 
the  building  and  walked  silently  down  Tenth  Street. 

When  we  reached  the  corner  of  K,  I  turned  down  the  south 
side.     He  stopped,  and  seemed  confused. 

"  Let's  take  the  other  side,"  he  said. 

"What  for?" 

"The  walking's  better,"  he  answered,  abruptly,  foolishly, 
for  he  had  not  been  there  for  a  year.  We  crossed  over.  On 
the  other  side  he  quickened  his  pace  rapidly,  fearfully.  I 
had  never  seen  him  so  nervous.  When  we  reached  the  hotel 
door  he  extended  his  hand. 

"  Good- bye,"' he  said.  "I'm  going  to  'Frisco  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Nonsense." 

"  Yes,  I've  got  to.  I'd  like  to  stay  a  month  with  you — you 
know  that — but  there's  a  lot  of  business  I've  got  to  attend  to." 

I  would  not  hear  of  his  departure.  It  was  preposterous, 
only  one  day  after  a  year's  absence.  The  Washington  fight 
was  won,  and  he  need  not  go  for  a  week  at  least.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail ;  he  was  resolutely  determined  on  leaving  the 
town. 

I  was  determined  he  should  not.  There  was  a  mystery  ; 
there  was  something  that  was  injuring  him  and  destroying 
his  happiness.  I  was  as  earnestly  interested  for  him  as  I  had 
previously  been  in  the  Post.  I  cast  about  for  a  temptation, 
and  found  it. 

"Dan,"  said  I,  "you're  sick;  your  liver  is  out  of  order, 
and  you  want  rest.  Stay  here  and  fight  it  out.  Crush  the 
thing  before  you  go  any  farther,  or  you  never  will  get  well." 

He  thought  for  some  time — many  minutes.  There  was  a 
ring  of  the  old  determination  in  his  voice  as  he  finally  said, 
quickly  : 

"  You!re  right— I  will." 

We  went  down  to  Louis's,  and  had  our  old-time  midnight 
supper.  The  Clos  Vougeot  warmed  him  up.  He  was  in 
better  spirits  than  since  his  arrival.  We  talked  gayly,  joy- 
ously. But  after  a  while  the  tempory  exhilaration  waned, 
and  he  grew  moody  again.  I  fell  to  thinking — thinking  of 
him.  His  head  was  bowed  on  his  hand,  and  he  was  lost  in 
a  morbid  reverie.  I  could  tell  that  from  his  face.  Anxious 
to  call  him  out  of  it,  I  asked  a  question,  the  result  of  which 
I  never  dreamed.     It  was  : 

"  By  the  way,  Dan,  what's  become  of  Pbemie  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake  ! "  he  almost  howled,  springing  from  the 
chair.  He  breathed  three  or  four  times  with  his  teeth 
clenched,  holding  his  breath  long  and  letting  it  slip  slowly, 
like  a  man  struggling  to  control  himself. 

I  gazed  at  hirn  in  wonder. 

"  I'm  sick,"  he  said.  "  You  know  it  ;  there's  no  need  of 
my  telling  you.     I  think  I  will  go  to  bed." 

I  have  seen  unhappy  countenances,  but  I  never  saw  hope- 
less, helpless  misery  as  I  saw  it  written,  in  plain  lines,  on  his 
white  face,  as  he  sat  there  and  said  that. 

I  went  to  my  room,  but  could  not  sleep.  I  thought  it  all  over. 
My  mind  went  back  to  Phemie  as  she  was  when  he  first  met 
her — round-faced,  golden-haired,  pretty  as  an  angel.  She 
was  just  the  toy  to  catch  Dan's  fancy,  and  she  caught  it.  To 
him,  she  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  pleasure.  To  her,  he 
was  all.  She  loved  him  like  a  dog.  She  threw  herself 
away,  of  course,  for  she  had  not  much  strength  of  character, 
and  she  used  it  all  in  loving  him.  She  was  happy  enough, 
but  the  old  father  was  the  sad  part.  Gray-haired,  bent,  with 
the  old  blue  army  overcoat  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  I 
had  seen  him  day  after  day,  after  Phemie  went  wrong,  his 
eye  dimmed  with  the  lost  hope  and  lost  happiness  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  feebly  wandering  to  his  grave.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing with  her,  and  Dan  did  not  care.  And  the  thm  irray  hair 
grew  thinner,  and  the  old  btue  overcoat  kep  old 

lellow  less  and  less  warm.      He  do^cd  o  .vh^J 

all  hope  of  saving  her  had  gone,  he  lay  d  i- 

out  a  word,  and  closed  in  death  the  eyeii1.  ove's 

tears, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  had  troubled  me  at  the  time,  for  I  knew  the  misery  that 
would  come  of  it.  At  first  Phemie  seemed  little  affected. 
Her  infatuation  dulled  her  heart  to  any  feeling  but  her  love 
for  Dan.  But  it  began  to  prey  on  her  when  the  first  early 
thoughts  of  motherhood  began  to  open  her  eyes  a  little,  so- 
'  ber  her  mind,  and  remove  the  glamour  which  had  blinded 
her.  I  saw  her  face  once  two  months  after  the  old  man's 
death.  Remorse  was  there,  and  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fight  it.  I  knew  she  never  would  complain,  I  knew  she 
never  would  have  a  word  of  reproach  for  Dan,  but  I  wished 
that  her  nature  were  different.  I  knew  how  the  mute  misery, 
the  constant  reproach,  which  she  could  not  conceal,  would 
irritate  his  nervous,  morbid  temperament — far  more  than  up- 
braidings  would  I  feared. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  this  underlying  brutality  in  man's 
nature.  Balzac  says  that  the  most  unbearable  torment  to  a 
man  is  the  constantly  present  weak  misery  of  a  mistress  who 
has  begun  to  repent.  I  had  seen  something  of  a  similar  kind 
of  feeling.  I  had  known  a  young  father  in  San  Francisco 
who,  while  playing  rather  roughly  with  his  beautiful  baby 
boy,  dropped  it  carelessly.  Its  back  was  injured,  and  it  grew 
up  horribly  deformed.  It  never  complained,  and  there  never 
came  anything  from  its  mother  but  the  signs  of  tears  she 
could  not  conceal,  every  day,  through  the  years  that  followed. 
And  yet,  more  than  once  when  that  boy  came  up  unawares 
to  his  father,  the  cause  of  his  misery,  I  have  seen  the  man's 
face  contract  hurriedly,  blackly,  as  if  he  could  have  dashed 
it  to  death.  Take  the  wife  murders  in  your  two-room  houses 
down  in  the  laboring  quarter.  Nine  wives  out  of  ten  that 
are  brutally  murdered  are  of  the  weak,  unresisting,  un- 
offensive  kind,  who  take  blows  like  a  dog,  and  appear  to  ex- 
asperate their  brutal  partners  into  murder  through  a  sheer 
desire  of  forcing  them  to  fight  back.  But,  of  course,  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Dan  and  Phemie.  He  had  sent  her 
to  China  when  he  left  for  Washington.  He  had  written  me 
at  the  time.  She  was  doubtless  happy  over  there.  Over 
where  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  think  cheerfully  of 
it.  I  took  a  shower-bath  to  sweep  away  so  dismal  a  train  of 
ideas,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  knocked  at  his  door  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  He 
was  standing  in  the  room,  dressed  just  as  I  had  left  him  the 
night  before.  The  bed  had  not  been  disturbed.  I  did  not 
remark  concerning  it,  nor  did  he  say  anything.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  seemed  exhausted.  We  went  to  breakfast,  and 
talked  on  different  topics,  he  chatting  naturally  over  the 
morning's  news.  I  wanted  him  to  come  to  the  office  with 
me,  but  he  preferred  to  go  to  his  apartment.  I  went  to  the 
hotel  with  him,  and  he  left  me  in  the  hall  to  order  a  bottle  of 
brandy  sent  to  his  room.  All  day  long  he  remained  there. 
I  called  several  times,  knocked,  but  got  no  answer.  As  I 
was  going  into  the  hotel  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  I  saw  him 
coming  up  the  street. 
"  You  dine  with  me,"  he  said,  "  at  Louis's  ?" 
He  had  ordered  a  choice  dinner,  from  the  consomme*  to 
the  souffle.  He  changed  wines,  and  we  had  sherry,  B.  Bert, 
Chateau  de  Frauds,  and  Mumm.  He  drank  deeply  of  all. 
His  desire  was  very  evident ;  either  he  was  going  to  drown 
his  thought  in  liquor,  or  he  felt  a  crisis  coming  and  was  brac- 
ing for  it.     But  he  did  not  get  at  all  drunk. 

He  was  under  too  much  tension  for  that.  The  alcohol, 
however,  got  into  his  veins  and  arteries,  and  fortified  him. 
We  had  scarcely  finished  our  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  we  usu- 
ally had  three,  when  he  arose,  saying  : 

"  Come  ;  you  have  work  to  do.  I'll  go  up  with  you." 
It  was  already  dark.  We  walked  up  the  south  side  of  K 
Street.  He  chose  it.  He  walked  fast  and  led  the  way.  As 
we  neared  the  Post  he  straightened  up  rigidly,  defiantly,  reck- 
lessly. He  burst  out  laughing  at  some  remark  as  we  passed 
it,  and  in  an  off-hand  way  he  struck  the  ball  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  It  seemed  a  thoughtless  act,  but  it  was  a  vicious 
blow.  I  could  tell  that  from  the  jar.  It  was  almost  power- 
ful enough  to  fracture  the  wooden  neck  and  send  the  ball 
spinning  into  the  street.  I  wondered  quietly  if  that  had  not 
been  his  desire. 

All  the  evening  he  appeared  to  grow  more  and  more  nerv- 
ous. He  walked  the  floor  in  the  other  room,  minding  me  not 
at  all.  Several  times  I  dropped  my  pen  and  watched  him 
five  minutes  at  a  time.  Twice  he  asked  impatiently,  ab- 
ruptly, if  I  was  not  ready.     I  hurried,  and  we  started. 

At  the  corner  of  K  Street  he  turned  down  the  south  side. 
He  took  three  quick  steps,  stopped,  and  wavered.  His  heart 
failed  him.  He  was  undecided  a  moment,  and  then  he  started 
across  the  street.  He  was  trembling  a  little.  We  went  step 
by  step  down  the  dark  way.  We  came  opposite  the  Post. 
We  had  almost  passed  it  when  suddenly  he  turned  and 
screamed  horribly : 

"Oh,  my  God!  see  it — see  it!  Look!  for  God's  sake, 
look  ! "  He  was  trembling  like  an  aspen,  and  his  hand 
gripped  my  shoulder  spasmodically.  I  looked.  Ye  gods  ! 
can  I  ever  forget  the  sight  ? 

The  old  man  stood  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stairs. 
The  gray  hairs  were  thin,  as  of  yore,  but  the  eyes  glittered 
with  a  strange,  lurid  light.  The  square  flange  of  the  Post 
was  the  cape  of  the  army  overcoat  that  fell  back  from  the 
shoulders.  The  old  withered  hand  was  pointing  downward, 
down  at  the  sidewalk  in  front.  The  figure  was  bending  over, 
but  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  Dan  so  luridly,  so  horribly,  that  I 
could  feel  the  gleam  pass  me  and  pierce  his  soul. 

There  was  a  rush,  and  Danvers  tore  past  me.  He  crossed 
the  street  in  a  second,  and  threw  himself  like  a  thunderbolt 
against  the  Post.  He  tore  it  from  its  fastenings,  raised  it 
above  his  head,  and  dashed  it  to  splinters  on  the  stones. 
Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  planks  of  the  sidewalk,  and  bit 
and  tore  at  them  like  a  madman. 

They  brought  lamps  and  lanterns.  There  was  a  broken 
fence,  some  fragments  of  shattered  redwood  that  had  been  a 
post,  and,  lying  across  a  torn-up  plank,  was  a  limp,  insensi- 
ble, pallid  body.  The  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  and  showed 
only  a  line  of  white.  He  was  breathing  faintly  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  scarcely  enough  to  flutter  the  two  lumps  of  foam 
that,  oozing  forth,  grew  slowly  under  our  eyes  at  the  two 
corners  of  the  partly  open  mouth. 

They  took  up  the  planks  next  day  and  found  her  body, 

badly  decomposed.     It  was  just  as  his  ravings  described. 

.^e,  growing  until  it  had  mastered  her,  had  first 

.i.  then  exasperated  him.     Her  tears  made  him  mor- 

i  treated  her  brutally,  and  then  vented  his  hatred  of 

:  f  for  so  doing  upon  her.    Finally,  in  a  period  of  morbid 

--5!on,  the  temptation  came  upon  him  to  strangle  her. 


It  grew  until  he  thought  of  it  all  the  time.  It  was  his  petted, 
nursed  desire.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and,  having  done  so, 
he  changed  his  manner  and  treated  her  gently,  lovingly,  for 
several  days,  his  fingers  itching  all  the  time.  The  time  came. 
He  awoke  her  and  lifted  her  gently  from  the  bed.  She  closed 
her  eyes  in  one  faint  gasp,  and  waited.  She  never  dreamed 
of  resisting.  Then  his  hands  closed  firmly,  muscularly, 
tightly  upon  the  white  throat,  and  held  it  in  a  vise-like  grip 
until  the  heart  ceased  to  flutter.  Then,  wrapping  the'  head 
and  shoulders  in  a  black  skirt  of  hers,  he  took  the  round, 
warm  body,  clad  only  in  its  night-robe,  down  the  stairs  to 
where  the  sidewalk  had  been  taken  up  to  be  newly  laid.  He 
buried  her  quickly  there  in  the  dark  and  left  her.  "  The 
workmen  did  not  know  they  were  building  a  tomb  with  their 
planks.  No,  they  did  not.  And  the  old  man  came  to  watch 
over  her — to  watch  over  her,  pull  her  lover  back  from  Wash- 
ington, and  avenge  her.  Yes,  the  old  man  had  watched  and 
waited." 

He  only  lived  a  month  after  reaching  Stockton.  His  sys- 
tem was  entirely  shattered,  and  his  mind  gone.  There  is  a 
new  post  now,  and  the  paint  is  still  a  little  fresher  on  it  than 
on  the  others.  It  is  only  a  post,  but  it  is  a  terrible,  terrible 
memento  for  all  that.  H.  J.  W.  Dam. 

June  27,  18S3. 

The  statistical  researches  of  Behm  and  Wagner  show  the 
following  totals  for  the  population  of  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  in  Europe,  according  to  this  calculation, 
ninety-two  cities  the  population  of  which  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  four  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  million.  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  in 
respect  to  the  density  of  town  population  : 

London 3,832,440 

Paris 2,225,910 

Berlin 1,222,500 


Vienna 1,103,110 

St.  Petersburg 876,570 

Moscow 611,970 

Constantinople 600,000 

Glasgow 555.94° 

Liverpool 552,430 

Naples 493,110 

Hamburg 410,120 

Birmingham 400,760 

Lyons 372,890 

Madrid 367,280 

Budapest 360,580 

Marseilles 357.520 

Manchester 341,510 

Warsaw 339.340 

Milan 321,840 

Amsterdam 317,010 

Dublin 314,660 

Leeds 309, 130 

Rome 300,470 

Sheffield 284,410 

Breslau 272,910 

Turin 252, 830 

Lisbon 246, 340 

Palermo 244,990 

Copenhagen 234,850 

Munich 230,020 

Bucharest 221,800 

Bordeaux 220,960 

Dresden 220,820 

Barcelona 215,960 

Edinburgh 215,150 

Bristol 206,500 

Odessa 193,510 

Elberfield 189,480 

Nottingham 186,660 

Bradford 183,030 

Genoa 179,510 

Lille 177,940 

Salford 176,230 

Belfast 174.410 

Florence 169,000 

Riga 168,840 


Stockholm 168,770 

Prague 162,320 

Brussels 161,820 

Kingston-upon-Hull 154,250 

Valencia 153,460 

Antwerp 150,650 

Adrianople 150,000 

Leipzig 149,080 

Rotterdam 148,000 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 145,280 

Cologne 144710 

Kcemgsberg 140,910 

Dundee 139, 120 

Magdebourg 137, 130 

Frankfort-on-Main 136,820 

Toulouse 136,630 

Venice 132,830 

Westham 128,690 

Kherson 128,080 

Portsmouth 127,950 

Ghent 127,650 

Kief 127,250 

Messina 126,500 

Bremen 123,290 

Bologna 123,270 

Hanover 122,840 

Leicester 122,350 

Nantes 121,960 

Saint-Etienne 120,120 

Seville 118,890 

Stuttgart 117,300 

Sunderland 116,210 

Liege 115,850 

The  Hague 113,460 

Kischinef 112,140 

Oldham 111,340 

Dantzig 108,550 

Brighton 107,530 

Oporto 105,840 

Bolton 105,240 

Rouen 104,720 

Strasbourg 104,470 

Blackburn 104,010 

Havre 102,610 

Kharkow 101,170 

Catania 100,240 


When  Dickens  visited  this  country  he  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  appearance  of  a  long-service  prisoner  named 
Langheimer,  whom  he  saw  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  fellow  came  to  be  known  as  "  Dickens's 
Dutchman."  He  was  turned  out  of  the  prison  this  week  for 
the  tenth  time,  having  just  completed  another  sentence.  The 
unfortunate  rascal  is  now  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  has 
spent  about  forty  years  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary.  He 
begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  expiration  of 
his  last  service,  but  the  authorities  were  obdurate.  He  is 
now  soliciting  funds  to  enable  him  to  start  some  sort  of  bus- 
iness, but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  commit  another 
offense  and  be  back  in  the  prison  before  two  months. 


On  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  given  by  Alexander  II.  in 
Russia,  some  years  ago,  tables  were  provided,  each  capable 
of  seating  thirty  thousand  people  or  so  ;  fountains  were  run- 
ning with  Crimean  wine  ;  immense  tanks  were  filled  with 
kvass  ;  and  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole  before  huge 
bonfires.  The  sight  of  the  food  was  too  much  for  the  howl- 
ing appetites  of  the  assembled  crowd ;  and  long  before  the 
feast  was  ready  a  general  scramble  took  place.  The  viands 
were  trampled  in  the  dust,  many  persons  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  in  the  vats  of  beer,  and  the  Czar's  gifts  were  lite- 
rally thrown  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Samuel  Chamberlain  (son  of  the  late  Ivory  Chamber- 
lain, the  well-known  New  York  editor),  for  many  years  pri- 
vate secretary  to  James  Gordon  Bennett,  expects  the  new 
daily  English  newspaper,  which  he  is  about  to  start  in  Paris, 
to  be  a  great  success.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  practical  jour- 
nalist, served  his  time  on  'the  Newark  Advertiser  and  the 
New  York  World,  and,  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
capital,  he  proposes  to  have  a  daily  of  the  size  of  the  Even- 
ing Telegram  that  will  contain  all  the  news  and  astonish  the 
Frenchmen. 

Wellington  spoke  of  Abd-el-Kader  as  "a  captain,  who, 
with  more  troops  and  better  arms,  would  have  made  Algeria 
unconquerable."  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  is  alleged  to  have  said 
unhesitatingly  to  Napoleon  III.  :  "Ah,  if  Abd-el  were  a 
Frenchman  we  should  have  another  Napoleon."  "  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  for  me  then  that  he  is  an  Arab,"  was  the  dry  im- 
perial reply. 

"V'lan"has  supplanted  "pschutt"  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  Parisian  slang. 


THE    EMPIRE    OF    ANNAM. 


Some  Particulars  about  the  Burmese  Peninsula  and  the  French  War. 


So  much  is  being  said  at  present  concerning  the  war  which 
has  broken  out  on  the  Burmese  peninsula  between  the 
French  and  the  native  governments,  that  we  have  thought  a 
few  particulars  concerning  these  countries  would  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut.  The  facts 
are  all  obtained  from  late  Parisian  papers,  most  of  which 
have  correspondents  on  the  ground.  They  are,  therelore,  to 
be  relied  upon  with  more  confidence  than  the  details  in 
books  of  reference,  many  of  which,  possibly  excepting  the 
new  "  Britannica,"  are  out  of  date. 

With  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  em- 
pire of  Burmah,  the  different  countries  forming  the  divisions 
of  the  vast  Burmese  peninsula  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Only  the  coast  of  Indo-China  has  been  explored.  Six  grand 
chains  of  mountains  divide  as  many  valleys,  which  are  all 
watered  by  large  rivers  and  innumerable  smaller  streams. 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  At  their  mouths  are  ports 
which  serve  as  entrepots  for  the  commerce  of  Indo-China 
with  China,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

There  are  three  empires  in  Indo-China — Burmah,  Siam, 
and  Annam.  Geographically,  the  country  may  be  divided 
into  six  grand  divisions,  each  containing  several  states  :  (1) 
the  empire  of  Burmah  ;  (2)  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  (3)  inde- 
pendent Malacca;  (4)  the  empire  of  Annam,  with  which 
France  is  at  present  embroiled,  and  which  comprises  Cochin 
China,  Tonquin  Tiampsa,  Annamite  Cambodia,  Annamite 
Laos,  Bao,  and  French  Cochin  China;  (5)  the  British  pos- 
sessions; (6)  the  islands. 

All  that  portion  of  Indo-China  which  skirts  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  forms  in  some  sort  a  continua- 
tion of  Hindustan.  The  zone  which  comprises  Anakan,  Pe- 
gou,  and  fenasserim  became  some  years  ago  annexed  to 
British  India.  It  was  in  January,  1862,  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment annexed  these  states,  which  form  a  vast  and  mag- 
nificent territory,  known  as  British  Burmah.  It  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  empire  of  Annam,  and  is  subject  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Calcutta. 

The  empire  of  Annam,  with  which  France  is  at  present 
wrangling  over  the  Tonquin  question,  is  that  immense  tongue 
of  land  which,  broad  at  its  summit,  gradually  narrows  be- 
tween the  Chinese  sea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  lofty  Thibet  down  parallel  with  the  sea  in  ques- 
tion. The  area  of  this  country  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
twenty  millions.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil 
is  of  an  extraordinary  fertility,  strikingly  so  in  Lower  Co- 
chin China,  which  is  covered  with  forests  of  giant  trees,  and 
jungles  exceeding  in  density  those  of  India.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  silk  industry,  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  wretched  poverty.  There 
is  but  little  foreign  commerce,  and  scarcely  any  home  indus- 
tries. The  people  have  a  marked  affinity  with  the  Chinese  ; 
their  features,  manners  and  customs,  and  the  written  lan- 
guage are  the  same. 

On  the  accession  of  each  new  king,  an  embassy  is  sent  to 
the  court  of  Peking  ;  it  is,  however,  a  traditional  homage 
that  is  rendered,  and  not  the  solicitation  of  an  official  inves- 
titure. In  the  language  of  the  court  of  Peking  the  empire  of 
Annam  continues  to  figure  among  the  states  tributary  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  but  the  lien  of  vassalage  is  a  very  slight 
one.  China  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  the  suzerain  of  Cochin 
China,  and  the  destinies  of  the  latter  country  are  to-day  en- 
tirely independent  of  those  of  the  country  ruled  by  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Annam  is  Hue,  and  its  ruler 
is  called  Tu-Duc.  Of  the  empire  the  French  already  possess 
the  three  provinces  of  Saigon,  Bienhoa,  and  Mytho,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

Tonquin,  which  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Song-ho  River, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  scorching  heats  which  deso- 
late other  countries  in  the  same  latitudes  are  not  found  there. 
The  country  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Sugar-cane  and  the  vine  grow  there  to  perfection. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Tonquin.  The  silk  industry  is  a  valuable  one. 
The  population  of  Tonquin  is  estimated  at  eighteen  mill- 
ions. The  people  are  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  the 
flower  of  the  human  race.  They  are  not  handsome — Riviere, 
the  French  commander,  said  that  they  resemble  monkeys 
more  than  anything  else.  They  have  flat  noses  and  olive 
skins ;  like  the  Annamites,  they  indulge  themselves  in  the 
pleasing  peculiarity  of  never  cutting  their  hair  or  their  finger- 
nails— they  probably  let  them  grow  until  they  fall  off  through 
weight  of  years  and  accretions.  They  have  some  good 
qualities — they  are  frank,  communicative,  and  docile,  but 
they  are  extremely  vain,  fond  of  luxury,  gaming,  and  pleas- 
ure ;  in  the  pursuance  of  these  desires  they  readily  prostitute 
their  women  to  strangers.  In  this  respect  they  are  much  less 
civilized  than  the  Chinese,  with  whom  family  ties  are  sacred. 
Tonquin  is  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Annam,  of  which 
empire  it  is  a  part.  Its  capital  is  Kachao,  and  it  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  which  are  ruled  by  a  viceroy.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  native  government  will  be  abro- 
gated, and  that  Tonquin  will  become  one  of  the  colonies  of 
the  French  Republic. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  the  home-bringing  of  John  Howard 
Payne's  remains.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  two 
months  he  has  been  the  hapless  recipient  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  alleged  poems  on  the  subject,  the  majority 
of  which  had  already  been  declined  by  the  editors  of  various 
newspapers  and  magazines.  At  first  he  was  only  amused  by 
them,  but  as  the  weather  grew  warmer  and  the  doggerel 
more  abundant,  the  iron  entered  deep  into  his  soul,  and  he 
now  grimly  announces  his  determination  to  have  revenge  by 
publishing  them  all,  to  the  uttermost  rhyme. 


Up  in  cultured  and  modest  Boston  they  do  not  call  the 
g-rt-r  snake  by  its  familiar  name,  but,  with  a  modest  blush, 
whisper,  "  the  limb-encircler  ophidian." 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  large  monument  of  gray  granite  is  to  be  placed  by  Queen 
Victoria  over  the  grave  of  John  Brown  in  the  kirkyard  of 
Crathie.  A  cairn  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  somewhere 
near  Balmoral — probably  on  one  of  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains. In  addition  to  a  brass  in  the  Prince  Consort's  mau- 
soleum at  Frogmore,  it  is  understood  that  Brown  will  be 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in 
the  nave  of  St.  George's  Chapel. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teckseem  to  find  their  income 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  rather  small.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive one  for  their  rank  and  position.  Their  debts  are  said 
to  be  already  considerably  over  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  duchess  naturally  objects  to  retire  to  the  quiet  and  se- 
cluded retreat  in  Germany  which  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  has  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  where  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  income. 

There  are  few  men  living  whom  the  Queen  of  England  has 
so  much  delighted  to  honor  as  Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  now  to 
wear  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  thus  sub- 
scribe to  his  name  the  initials  K.  G.  in  addition  to  the  three 
sets— K.  P.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  and  K.  C.  B.— with  which  he  has 
already  been  honored.  He  started  in  life  as  a  simple  Irish 
baron,  but  obtained  a  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  Since  1850  he  has  received  no  less 
than  seventeen  distinct  appointments  or  titles — more  than 
one  every  other  year. 

In  the  duel  between  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Albert  Delpit 
the  quarrel  was  purely  a  literary  one.  M.  Delpit  having, 
with  questionable  taste,  ridiculed  some  of  the  qualities  of  M. 
Daudet's  style,  Daudet  -£rew  angry,  and  sent  two  seconds  ; 
the  author  of  "  Le  Pere  de  Martial"  admitted  his  responsi- 
bility for  anything  he  said,  and  so  one  morning  there  was  a 
little  party  in  the  Bois.  M.  Daudet,  who  is  veiy  short- 
sighted, managed,  nevertheless,  to  pierce  his  antagonist's 
right  arm,  after  which  the  two  returned  to  town  no  better 
friends  than  they  were  before.  The  sympathies  of  the  com- 
munity are  with  M.  Daudet. 

The  late  Doctor  William  Chambers,  the  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, was  offered  knighthood  in  1881,  but  he  declined  it. 
The  baronetcy  recently  offered  him  by  the  Queen  was  of- 
fered about  ten  days  before  his  death,  He  accepted  it,  but 
the  patent  conferring  the  honor  upon  him  had  not  arrived  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Early  in  life  Doctor  Chambers  for 
several  weeks  existed  on  4s.  a  week.  His  lodgings  cost  him 
iSd.,  and  his  food  half  a  crown.  A  memorandum  of  his  daily 
expenses  at  the  time  contains  the  following  items  :  Break- 
fast— porridge,  %  d. ;  buttermilk,  #d.  Dinner — broth,  $£A. ; 
bread,  3/d.  Supper — same  as  breakfast,  id.  Total  for  day's 
meals,  3>£d. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Duke  di  Ripalda,  the  owner 
of  the  famous  Fornesina  Palace  at  Rome,  the  walls  of  which 
are  adorned  with  some  of  Raphael's  finest  frescoes.  The 
duke  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  trace  back  their  ancestry 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  His  beginnings  were,  in  fact, 
of  the  humblest.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  scullion  in  the 
kitchen  of  Marshal  Narvaez,  an  occupation  to  which  he 
eventually  added  that  of  barber-in-ordinary  to  his  master. 
In  this  capacity  his  good  looks  and  graceful  figure  attracted 
the  notice  of  Queen  Christina,  and  she  took  it  into  her  head 
to  adopt  him  as  her  protige".  He  evidently  turned  his  op- 
portunities to  the  best  account,  for  he  died  a  millionaire. 

Muley  Hassan,  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  "Absolute  Ruler 
of  True  Believers,"  is  probably  one  of  the  richest  sovereigns 
in  the  world.  Unlike  other  millionaires,  however,  he  does 
not  invest  his  wealth  in  profitable  securities,  but,  like  a  mon- 
arch of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  he  hoards  it  in  un- 
derground vaults,  with  which  the  greatest  bank  and  trust 
vaults  of  civilized  cities  can  not  be  compared.  The  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  and  gems  are  buried  a  hundred  feet  deep,  sur- 
rounded by  ten-fold  walls  of  alternate  stone  and  metal,  fifty 
feet  thick ;  they  are  reached  only  through  a  subterranean 
labyrinth  of  the  most  intricate  description,  and  are  guarded 
by  a  band  of  armed  Africans  who,  having  once  entered  this 
service,  never  again  ascend  to  the  light  of  day.  They  live 
and  die  in  an  Aladdin's  garden. 

Lork  Rokeby,  just  deceased,  was  the  last  surviving  Guards- 
man who  had  served  in  the  brigade  at  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo,  and  the  last  of  those  British  officers  who  were 
present  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  historic  ball  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  night  of  June  15,  1815,  when  he  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  revelry  by  night,  and  danced  in  company  with 
Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  dragoon,  Fred  Power  and  his 
dark-eyed  senora,  George  Osborn,  Captain  Dobbin,  and  the 
ever  fascinating  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley.  Lord  Rokeby,  in 
those  days  Ensign  Henry  Montague,  and  junior  officer  of 
his  regiment,  was  also  the  last  survivor  of  the  British  officers 
who  were  present  at  the  defense  of  Hougomont,  and  had 
many  tales  to  sell  of  that  famous  episode  of  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  when  the  Coldstreams  and  Third  Life  Guards  suf- 
fered so  heavily,  the  latter  losing  no  less  than  thirteen  of  its 
officers. 

J.  E.  Johnston  and  Beauregard  are  the  survivors  of  the  five 
field  generals  of  the  rebel  service.  Johnston  is  the  general 
agent  of  an  insurance  company,  and  Beauregard  is  the 
adjutant-general  of  Louisiana.  There  were  twenty-one  lieu- 
tenant-generals, of  whom  the  following  are  living  :  Hampton, 
Gordon,  D.  H.  Hill,  Stephen  Lee,  Early,  Buckner,  Wheeler, 
and  A.  P.  Stewart.  General  Stewart  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  and  General  S.  D.  Lee  is  at  the 
head  of  another  Mississippi  educational  institution.  The 
surviving  major-generals  include  ex-Governors  Churchill 
of  Arkansas,  and  Colquitt  of  Georgia,  while  the  ranking  of- 
ficer of  this  grade  now  living  is  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Kentucky.  Two  of  these  ex- 
generals,  C.  W.  Field  and  L.  L.  Lomax,  are  employed  by 
the  united  corps  of  engineers  of  Florida.  General  McGowan 
is  on  the  supreme  bench  of  South  Carolina.  Of  the  three 
Lees  who  were  generals,  Custis,  who  was  Mr.  Davis's  chief 
of  staff,  is  the  president  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  College 
in  Virginia.  William  Henry  Fitzhugh  Lee,  generally  called 
"  Runey,"  is  a  planter.  Robert  Lee,  the  general's  youngest 
son,  who  served  in  the  ranks,  lives  on  the  James  River. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


For  the  XV.  Nocturne,  by  F.  Chopin. 

A  month  of  green  and  tender  May, 

All  woods  and  walks  awake  with  flowers, 

Wide  sun-lit  meadows  for  the  day, 

And  moon-bathed  paths  for  evening  hours. 

A  bright,  brief  dream  that  had  no  past, 
And  of  the  future  knew  no  fear ; 

A  kiss  at  first,  a  sigh  at  last- 
Only  last  year. 

Another  spring,  dim,  loveless  woods ; 
No  farewell  kiss,  no  parting  tear ; 
No  stone  to  mark  where  silence  broods 
O'er  the  dead  love  we  found  so  dear. 
But  oh,  to  me  the  green  seems  grav, 
The  budding  branches  all  are  sere, 
For  sweet  love's  sake,  that  died  one  day. 
Only  last  year. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 

To  a  Daisy. 

Wee,  little  rimless  wheel  of  Fate, 

With  silver  spokes  and  hub  of  yellow, 
What  gentle  girl,  in  accents  mellow, 

Has  sought  your  aid  to  find  a  mate? 

Who  snapt  your  slender  spokes  apart, 

Each  one  some  dear  acquaintance  naming? 
And  who  was  he — the  loved  one,  claiming 

The  choicest  chamber  in  her  heart? 

O  tiny  hub  of  golden  hue 

Kist  by  her  fingers'  tender  pressing, 
Still  yet,  methinks,  she's  vainly  guessing 

If  what  you  prophesied  were  true. 

You  died  between  her  finger-tips, 

Sweet  gypsy  maid  of  wisdom  magic  ; 
Pray,  is  it  worth  a  death  so  tragic 

To  hear  the  music  of  her  lips? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  July  Century. 


Song. 

Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me ! 

When — where — 
How — can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there, 
There  already  to  eternally  reprove  me? 

("Hist  1  "  said  Kate  the  queen  ; 
But  "Oh  !  "  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 
"  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes  ! ") 

Is  she  wronged  ? — to  the  rescue  of  her  honor, 

My  heart ! 
Is  she  poor? — what  costs  it  to  be  styled  a  donor? 

Merely  an  earth's  to  cleave,  a  sea's  to  part  1 
But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her 

("Nay,  list,"  bade  Kate  the  queen; 
And  still  cried  the  maiden  binding  her  tresses, 
"  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 
Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses  !  ") 

— Robert  Browning  in  July  Harder. 


See  where  the  summer  comes  with  heat  of  days 
And  garlanded  with  lily  and  with  rose. 
Down  the  bright  garden's  fragrant,  sheltered  ways, 
With  rhythmic  footsteps  dreamily  she  goes. 

Not  here  she  stays  her  steps,  but  passes  through, 
With  pensive  mien,  the  tasseled  fields  of  com. 
Where  late  the  evening  stored  it"  wealth  of  dew — 
Jewels  too  early  stolen  by  the  morn. 

But  at  the  eventide  she  pauses  where 

The  water-lilies  float  upon  the  pool, 

And  tender  is  the  perfume-burdened  air, 

And  the  night  breezes  moist,  and  soft,  and  cool 

'Tis  thus  I  give  the  summer  all  my  praise, 
'Tis  thus  I  love  her  in  her  sweet  repose, 
Not  with  the  passionate  heat  of  summer  days, 
Though  garlanded  with  lily  and  with  rose. 

— Mrs,   T.    W,  Dewing  in  July  Century, 


Acte. 


When  the  last  bitterness  was  past,  she  bore 

Her  singing  Caasar  to  the  Garden  Hill, 
Her  fallen  pitiful  dead  Emperor. 
She  lifted  up  the  beggar's  cloak  he  wore — 

The  one  thing  living  that  he  would  not  kill — 
And  on  those  lips  of  his  that  sang  no  more, 

That  world-loathed  head  which  she  found  lovely  still, 

Her  cold  lips  closed— in  death  she  had  her  wifi. 

O  wreck  of  the  lost  human  soul,  left  free 

To  gorge  the  beast  thy  mask  of  manhood  screened, 
Because  one  living  thing,  albeit  a  slave. 
Shed  those  hot  tears  on  thy  dishonored  grave, 
Although  thy  curse  be  as  the  shoreless  sea, 
Because  she  loved,  thou  art  not  wholly  fiend. 

— Rennttt  Rodd. 


The    Swimmers. 

My  mother  sea,   my  fortress,  what  new  strand, 
What  new  delight  of  waters  may  this  be, 
The  fairest  found  since  time's  first  breezes  fanned 
My  mother  sea? 

Once  more  I  give  me,  body  and  soul,  to  thee, 
Who  hast  my  soul  forever ;  cliff"  and  sand 
Recede,  and  heart  to  heart  once  more  are  we. 

My  heart  springs  first  and  plunges,  ere  my  hand 
Strikes  out  from  shore ;  more  close  it  brings  to  me, 
More  near  and  dear  than  seems  my  fatherland, 
My  mother  sea. 

Across  and  along,  as  the  bay's  breadth  opens,  and  o'er  us 
Wild  autumn  exults  in  the  wind,  swift  rapture  and  strong 
Impels  us,  and  broader  the  wild  waves  brighten  before  us 
Across  and  along. 

The  whole  world's  hear',  is  uplifted,  and  knows  not  wrong ; 
The  whole  world's  life  is  a  chant  to  the  sea-tide's  chorus ; 
Are  we  not  as  waves  of  the  water,  as  notes  of  the  song? 

Like  children  unworn  of  the  passions  and  toils  that  wore  us, 
We  breast  for  a  season  the  breadth  of  the  seas  that  throng, 
Rejoicing  as  they,  to  be  borne  as  of  old  they  bore  us 

Across  and  along.       — Algernon  Swinburne, 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Press  Opinions  of  a  Recent  American  NoveL 

"Not  available  for  any  of  our  publications." — Harper  &* 
Brothers. 

"Rejection  by  this  magazine  does  not. necessarily  imply 
lack  of  literary  merit." — The  Century. 

"Declined  with  thanks." — The  Atlantic. 

"The  editor  regrets  to  return  the  MSS.,  for  the  offer  of 
which  he  is  obliged." — The  Manhattan. 

K  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  not  use  the  MSS.,  which 
we  accordingly  return." — Lippincotts. 

"  Owing  to  the  supply  of  material  already  on  hand,  we  are 
unable  to  use  it." — Appleton  &•  Co. 


The  Crop  of  Graduates. 
"Your  daughter  graduates  this  month,  Mr.  Thistlepod?" 
"Yes,  she'll  be  home  about  the  twentieth,  I  reckon."  "And 
your  son  graduates  also?"  "Oh,  yes;  he'll  come  home 
about  the  same  time."  "  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully,  "  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  they  do  want  to  drive  at  ;  but  Marthy  she  writes 
that  she  wants  to  continue  her  art  studies  on  the  continent, 
so  I  think  I'll  just  send  her  to  Greece  in  the  dairy,  and  let 
her  do  a  little  plain  modeling  in  butter  ;  and  Sam  he  says  he's 
got  to  go  abroad  and  polish  up  a  little,  and  as  good  luck  will 
have  it,  he'll  be  home  just  in  time  to  spread  himself  on  the 
grindstone,  and  put  an  edge  on  the  cradle-blades  against  the 
wheat  harvest."  And  the  old  man  smiled  to  think  that  he 
hadn't  thrown  money  away  when  he  sent  his  children  to 
sch  0  ol. — Hawkey e. 

What  Yon  Need    for  Fishing:. 

"We  are  going  fishing,"  said  Mr.  Oldboy,  "and  I  want 
to  be  sure  we've  got  all  our  things  together."  "Got  a  tent  ?  " 
asked  his  partner.  "Yes,  I've  got  a  tent.  "And  a  boat?" 
"Yes;  that's  engaged."  "Whisky?"  "  Lots  of  it."  "Some 
pilot  biscuit  ?  "  "  Yes ;  a  whole  box."  "  Five  or  six  dozen  of 
beer  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Cigars  ? "  "  Hundreds  of  'em."  "  Plenty 
of  whisky  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Ham  and  canned  meats  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"A  good  lot  of  beer?"  "Yes."  "You'll  want  some  ice." 
"  I  have  that,  and  I  have  lots  of  canned  goods,  plenty  of 
beer  and  cigars,  no  end  of  whisky  and  bread,  and  everything 
I  can  possibly  think  of,  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  I've  lelt 
something  out."  "Got  your  tackle,  haven't  you?"  "By 
George  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Oldboy,  "  you've  hit  it.  That's  just 
it — fish-hooks  and  lines.  We'll  need  some  of  them,  won't 
we?  I  knew  I  had  forgotten  something."  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,  but  for  some  reason  nearly  every  fishing-parly  car- 
ries with  it  a  lot  of  hooks  and  lines,  which  are  only  good  to 
tangle  up  and  catch  in  the  drooping  branches  of  the  whis- 
pering trees.—  R.  J,  Burdette. 

A  Bell-ringinff  Boy. 

"  I  would  like  to  ring  that  bell.  Say,  won't  you  let  me  ring 
that  bell?  That  must  be  a  fine-sounding  bell.  I'll  give  you 
fifty  cents  if  you  let  me  ring  that  bell."  The  speaker  was  a 
mild-eyed  young  fellow  with  an  innocent  look  upon  his  face 
that  inspired  confidence  at  the  first  sight.  The  landlord  gave 
the  youth  a  casual  glance,  "  sized  him  up  "  as  a  "  fresh,"  and 
then  told  him  he  could  ring  the  bell  as  long  as  he  wished  to 
for  fifty  cents.  As  it  happened  to  be  about  the  dinner  hour, 
the  proprietor  thought  this  a  good  joke.  In  through  the 
parlors,  out  upon  the  veranda,  and  even  up  into  the  cham- 
bers sounded  the  clang  of  the  bell.  The  guests  soon  became 
annoyed,  and  then  exasperated.  The  landlord  went  out  to 
the  fellow,  and  said :  "  Come,  haven't  you  rung  that  bell 
about  long  enough  ?  The  guests  are  all  complaining  about  it." 
"Rung  it  long  enough?  Bless  your  soul,  I  haven't  hardly 
begun  yet.  What  do  you  suppose  I  paid  you  the  last  fifty 
cents  I  had  in  the  world  for  ?  Long  enough  ?  Pshaw ! 
What  an  exceptionally  fine-sounding  bell.  What  will  you 
take  for  that  bell  ?  "  "  The  question  ain't  what  1  '11  take  for  the 
bell,  but  what  you'll  take  to  let  up,"  said  the  excited  landlord. 
"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  stop,  but  ain't  that  a  fine- 
sounding  bell — if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  about  ten  dollars, 
I  think,  would  be  about  right."  "  I  won't  give  you  ten  dol- 
lars, but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  give  you  five,  and  the 
best  dinner  you  ever  had,  if  you'll  stop  right  where  you  are." 
"  Agreed  ;  let's  have  your  five.  Thanks.  Now  we'll  go  in  to 
dinner,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ravenous  youth  was  putting 
away  roast  beef  and  chicken  salad  at  a  marvelously  rapid 
rate. — Boston  Globe, 

The  Jaice, 
Policeman  Gilligan,  who  had  been  transferred  to  Avenue 
A,  was  asked  how  he  liked  his  new  beat.  "It's  the  divil's 
own  bate  intoirely,"  replied  the  imported  official ;  "  but  the 
wust  av  it  is  the  Juice."  "  Indeed  !  Is  the  whisky  so  bad 
down  here?"  "  It  ain't  the  whisky  I'm  complainin'  av,  sor. 
Whisky  is  whisky,  wheriver  yez  foind  it.  It's  the  Juice — 
thim  bloodhy  pagans  that  made  the  Howly  Vargin  an  orfin. 
Bad  cess  to  thim,  I  can't  git  along  with  thim  at  all,  at  all." 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Jews,  Mr.  Gilligan  ?"  "  Phwat 
dir  yez  think  av  this,  now  ?  There's  wan  av  thim  wid  a  jaw- 
breakin'  name  that  kapes  his  old  clo'  shtore  open  wake  in 
an3  wake  out.  I  wint  in  to  arrist  bim  wan  Sunday,  an'  he 
tould  me  he  kep'  Sathurday  for  Sunday  accordm'  to  his  re- 
ligion. I  didn't  belave  him,  but  sivinty-sivin  other  Juice  col- 
logued in  wid  him,  an'  they  said  to  me,  '  He  does/  sez  they. 
Thin  I  laid  for  him  the  nixt  Sathurday,  an'  the  shtore  was 
wide  open  ;  but  phwen  I  arristed  him  he  said  it  wasn't  Sun- 
day. '  Yez  tould  me,'  sez  I,  '  that  yez  kep'  Sathurday  for 
Sunday.'  'But  I've  changed  me  religion,' sez  he.  So  I 
shtopped  in  on  a  Sunday,  an'  the  shtore  was  full  av  people, 
an'  he  was  busy  as  the  divil  shwindlin'  thim  right  an'  lift. 
'  I've  got  yez  now/  sez  I.  But  he  up  an'  tould  me  that  the 
corpse  av  his  brother  was  in  the  back  room,  an'  the  neigh- 
bors had  come  in  to  the  wake,  an'  he  was  fittin'  thim  out  wid 
funeral  close  at  his  own  ixpinse,  an'  it  was  a  big  cost  to  him 
intoirely.  I  wint  into  the  back  room,  an'  sure  enough,  sor, 
there  was  the  hooknose  corpse  in  a  chape  coffin,  an'  sivinty- 
sivin  hooknose  mourners,  an'  the  shmell  av  Kimmel  dhruv 
me  out.  I  had  to  let  him  go  ;  but  I  sint  a  de  ;  --.  around 
the  nixt  day,  an'  the  detictive  found  the  wax  v  that 

hooknose  corpse  in  a  corner.      Phwat  can  ye 
Juice,  annyhow  ?" — Life. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "Bavardin." 
Dear  Argonaut  :  The  chief  and  absorbing  topic  this 
week  in  society  is  the  organization  of  Fourth  of  July  parties 
on  the  part  of  country  householders,  and  the  arranging  of  in- 
vitations for  the  same  by  townsfolk,  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  difficulty  lies  in  choosing  which  invitation  to  accept, 
society  circles  having  pretty  nearly  the  same  "set"  for  each 
list.  Belmont  will  have  a  large  party.  Fred.  Sharon,  going 
in  con  amore  for  a  display  of  fireworks,  will  illumine  the 
whole  settlement  in  the  canon.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the 
big  house  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and,  should 
the  night  be  damp  and  windy  (a  not  improbable  event),  the 
glassed-in  galleries  running  along  the  facade  will  afford  a 
splendid,  while  sheltered,  view.  There  are  so  many  acces- 
sories of  pleasure  and  luxury  at  Belmont,  I  think  it  safe  to 
predict  that  the  party  there  will  prove  the  most  enjoyable  of 
all  projected.  The  Eyres  are  to  have  a  picnic,  at  which  the 
British  element  win  largely  mingle — at  least  among  the 
beaux.  The  Howards  will  have  a  garden  party  chiefly  of 
town  guests,  who  will  go  down  on  the  morning  train,  and  re- 
turn home  in  the  evening.  The  Floods  are  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  an  elaborate  celebration,  and  may  pos- 
sibly unite  forces  with  the  Gwins  for  an  evening  dance,  the 
good  road  from  Menlo  to  Belmont  making  a  drive  to  and 
fro  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  proposition 
to  the  beaux  and  belles.  San  Rafael  is  no  way  behind  in 
effort  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  nation's  holiday,  and  if 
the  fair  ones  domiciled  there  do  not  desert  their  post  in  too 
large  numbers,  for  some  of  the  places  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  effort  will  doubtless  be  highly  successful.  Even  should 
the  girls  "  flock  down  the  road,"  there  are  scores  of  pretty 
young  matrons  left  who  can  fill  the  vacant  places  very  ac- 
ceptably. Mrs.  Hagar  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  colony 
there,  and  her  son  Hicks  will  be  welcomed  as  a  new  beau. 
Having  arrived  fresh  from  graduating  honors  in  his  college 
course  at  Princeton,  he  will  be  sure  to  prove  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  society,  if  he  inherits  his  mother's  well-known  savoir 
fairs.  The  "  two  Charlies,"  as  the  girls  call  them,  Messrs. 
Bandman  and  Baldwin,  are  also  adherents  of  this  locale. 
The  bathing  idea,  so  eagerly  started  as  something  new,  has 
not  proved  much  of  a  success  among  the  San  Rafaelites.  It 
takes  too  much  trouble,  and  for  some  too  much  expense,  to 
go  so  far,  as  it  entails  a  drive  to  reach  the  bathing-place.  I 
think  lawn-tennis  is  the  most  largely  patronized  of  any  of 
the  amusements  over  there.  Monterey  will  have  the  Crock- 
ers  and  their  entourage  of  friends,  who  will  without  doubt 
know  how  to  make  the  time  pass  merrily.  The  yacht  Nellie 
will  put  in  her  appearance  in  the  waters  there.  Her  owner's 
cousin,  young  Peter  Donahue,  taking  charge  in  Mervyn's 
absence,  will  have  a  party  of  iriends  on  board,  as  will  also  J. 
D.  Spreckels  on  his  yacht  Lurline;  so  a  lively  time  may  be 
looked  for  among  the  cruisers.  Wedding-bells  are  pealing 
with  the  promise  of  fresh  chimes  next  month.  Two  young 
ladies  who,  if  not  strictly  speaking  Californians  themselves, 
are  at  least  daughters  of  representative  'Frisco  men,  have 
chosen  mates  from  the  East  and  Europe.  I  speak  of  Miss 
Minnie,  the  daughter  of  R.  G.  Sneath,  who  was  married  in 
Indiana  the  other  day  to  a  Mr.  Dillingham,  and  Miss  Mur- 
phy, the  daughter  of  the  Pope-made  Marquis,  whose  choice 
is  an  English  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Wolsley  by  name,  whose 
home  is  in  Staffordshire.  Marquis  Murphy  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  Land-league  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  has 
chosen  London  for  a  family  dwelling-place.  So,  now,  San 
Francisco  will  have  no  less  than  three  u  ladies  by  courtesy," 
as  the  wives  of  baronets  are  called — t.  e.,  nee  Flora  Sharon, 
Maggie  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Murphy — transplanted  to  the 
British  soil.  There  is  something  apparently  irresistible  to 
our  republican  ears  in  the  sound  of  a  "handle13  to  one's 
name,  and  an  English  baronet,  although,  save  knight,  the 
lowest  grade  of  title  there  (and  not  belonging  to  the  British 
peerage),  is  still  more  to  be  valued  than  the  universal  one  of 
baron  pertaining  to  continental  life,  and  which  is  sometimes 
borne  by  chevaliers  d'industrie  and  barbers.  Of  the  wed- 
dings nearer  home,  two  last  week  deserve  special  mention, 
the  respective  brides  having  been  relatives  of  two  well- 
known  men  in  our  community  (now  passed  to  a  better  land), 
James  Laidley  and  James  Otis,  the  daughter  of  the  one  and 
the  niece  of  the  other  being  the  ladies  in  question.  Both 
weddings  were  very  quiet  and  of  an  unostentatious  character, 
though  I  can  not  forbear  saying  Miss  Carrie  Laidley  made  a 
magnificent-looking  bride.  In  the  near  iuture  comes  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Douglass  Dick  and  Miss  Isabelle  Parrott 
The  prospective  groom  has  already  arrived,  aud  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Mrs.  Parrott  nikre  with  her  daughter  Chnstine  and 
her  son  Jack  and  his  wite  (/tee  Minnie  Donohoe),  who  have 
just  reacned  New  York  from  Europe,  the  wedding  will  take 
place.  The  little  Catholic  Church  at  San  Mateo  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  nuptials,  while  the  wedding  breakfast  will  be 
given  at  the  Parrott  residence,  near  by,  which  was  formerly 
the  Macondray  place.  It  is  intended  to  be  strictly  a  family 
gathering,  but  the  relatives  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
family  are  so  numerous  they  will  make  qaite  a  large  party  in 
themselves.  Miss  Parrott's  sisters  will  officiate  as  the  brides- 
maids, with  possibly  the  addition  of  Miss  Bowie,  and  Fred. 
Snaron  is  spoken  ol  as  one  o'  the  ushers.  Of  the  many  en- 
gagements afloat,  that  of  Miss  Dora  Miller,  our  senator's 
daughter  and  only  child,  to  Lieutenant  Clover  ot  the 
navy,  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged  (act.  It  has  been  a  sur- 
mise for  some  time  in  Washington  that  such  a  thing  was 
likely  to  be,  and  society  is  now  wondering  which  gay  circle 
— Washington  or  San  Francisco — is  to  be  the  gainer  of  Miss 
Dora's  membership  as  a  matron  in  the  future.  Let  us  hope 
we  shall  retain  her.  Rumor  says  that  we  are  to  have  still 
another  "  wedding  in  high  life"  before  the  year  closes,  the 
parties  concerned  being  a  foreign  gentleman  bearing  the  title 
of  baron,  and  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  merchant.  I  do 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  giving  the  report 
merely  as  the  current  gossip  of  society ;  yet  it  seems  not 
an  unlikely  thing,  to  judge  t.om  appearances.  I  hear  that  a 
friend  told  the  young  lady  at  Belmont,  the  other  evening, 
that  she  would  be  mgood  hands,  at  all  events.  After  the  feast 
of  music  given  us  by  Thomas,  there  seems  an  equal  famine. 
"-  '-'.a  Spanish  Students'  concert  was  made  the  objective  point 
a  society  spree  the  other  evening,  by  some  of  the  South 
::an  element  of  that  body,  but  I  don't  think  they  were 
i'.y  content  with  their  evening,  particularly  the  centre- 


Umps  in  the  train  going  home.  This,  as  Hamlet  says, 
although  "  caviare  to  the  general,"  is  known  to  the  few. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoit  have  left  us,  I  fear  permanently,  taking 
the  trip  to  Europe  by  way  of  Panama  and  Southampton,  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  a  prolonged  sea-voyage  for  Mr.  Hoit, 
whose  health  has  been  gradually  failing  of  late,  and,  as  Cali 
fornia's  climate  does  not  have  a  beneficial  effect,  a  change 
was  ordered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fassett  have  returned  to 
their  city  home,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  are  spending  the  summer  at  Santa 
Barbara.  "The  boys"  of  the  First  Regiment  are  very  de 
sirous  that  Rev.  Mr.  Lines,  their  former  chaplain,  should 
come  up  from  the  south  and  go  into  camp  with  them  again, 
as  he  did  last  year,  and  they  may  succeed  in  getting  him  to 
do  so.  I  shall  now  meditate  upon  which  crowd  I  will  join  for 
the  Fourth,  whereof  I  will  discourse  to  you  in  my  next, 
Jusqiiau  revoir,  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Monday  Mrs.  Charles  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  returned  from  one  of 
their  flying  visits  to  Monterey,  where  they  have  been  since  their  return, 
the  Monday  previous,  from  San  Rafael.  The  Colliers  have  deserted 
San  Rafael  for  Monterey.  The  O'Conners  have  finally  left  San  Rafael 
lor  the  East,  en  route  for  Europe,  where  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
German  springs  will  be  probably  tested  for  the  improvement  of  Mrs. 
O'Conner's  health,  Mrs.  Harry  May  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Coleman,  who 
occupy  their  residence,  have  sought  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  brief  respite  from 
the  mosquitoes  of  San  RafaeL  Joe  Redding  and  wife,  who  combined 
business  with  pleasure  in  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara,  returned  last  week, 
he  to  assist  at  the  Bohemian  summer  Jinks,  and  she  to  prepare  for  a 
projected  nip  East.  Mrs.  Charles  Sontagg  has  been  entertaining  con- 
siderably in  her  pretty  San  Rafael  residence  ;  this  week  Miss  Mollie 
Dodge  and  Miss  Carrie  Adams  were  her  guests.  Mrs.  Lieut'-:^.^ 
Governor  Johnston  and  her  daughter,  Ada,  have  been  sojourn:  ._  for  a 
time  at  Paraiso.  Miss  Emelita  Ralston  has  been  entertaining  her  ii  lend. 
Miss  Annie  Cummings,  at  her  home  at  Belmont.  The  McMu...n  resi- 
dence being  closed  for  the  season,  the  young  ladies  have  been  ttie  gu^ts 
of  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer  during  their  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  the  city. 
Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  daughter  of  the  Attorney-General,  is  caniping 
with  a  party  of  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Trees  ;  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite  is  projected.  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber  arrives  from  the  E 
to-day,  as  also  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stowe  and  family.  Hall  McAllister  Jr.,  and 
C banning  H.  Cook.  Ed.  Steele  was  one  of  the  party  who  accompani*  d 
Mr.  Spreckels  on  the  Lurline,  on  his  six  hours'  trip  to  Santa  Cruz. 
Alfred  Poett  leaves  Monday  for  Mexico  ;  Mrs.  Poett  arrived  from 
Duncan's  Mills  Wednesday  to  see  him  off-  Mrs.  John  F.  Hail, 
who  supplemented  her  visit  to  the  Yosemite  by  another  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  has  returned.  The  many  friends  of  General  and  Mrs.  Kauiz, 
while  sympathizing  with  them  as  regards  the  serious  illness  of  their  son 
Austin,  in  Switzerland,  will  yet  be  pleased  to  hear  of  their  contemplated 
return  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce  is  de- 
lighting the  environs  of  San  |ose"  with  musical  notes,  she  having  allowed 
Grace  Church  choir  to  languish  during  her  visit  to  Mrs.  L.  J.  W'atkin?, 
in  that  vicinity.  Doctor  Brewer,  wile,  and  daughter  are  avaiiirg  t  :_...- 
selves  of  their  brief  vacation  by  a  trip  to  Oregon.  Hon.  Heary  Ejger- 
ton  and  wife  are  temporarily  occupying  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Houghton,  in  Sacramento,  during  her  trip  East  As  regards  the 
Sacramentans  located  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  have  gone 
East,  while  W.  H.  Mills  and  lamily  are  paying  brief  visits  to  their  old 
home.  This  week  they  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Frank  Mi  ler.  The 
Glascocks  have  been  seized  with  a  camping  fever,  the  judge  and  family 
being  comfortably  ensconced  at  the  junction  of  the  Alameda  and  Cala- 
varas  creeks.  Mrs.  Judge  Hunt,  who  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Harney,  at  Menlo,  this  week  joined  her  husband's  camping 
party  on  Russian  River.  Miss  Fisher,  niece  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Stone, 
who,  as  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Edward  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  has 
been  quite  a  society  belle,  has  just  rejoined  her  mother  here,  and  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Low,  who  are  at 
present  sojourning  at  Napa  Soda  Springs,  will  soon  leave  for  New  York, 
seriously  contemplating  making  it  their  permanent  home.  Miss  Annie 
Shaw  returned  Tuesday  from  Santa  Cruz.  A.  N.  Towne  is  rapidly  re- 
cuperating under  the  quieting  influence  of  Paraiso  ;  on  dit  a  musicale 
is  also  there  projected  ;  if  so,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  will  be  the  presid- 
ing spirit.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherlord  has  joined  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  at  the 
Geysers,  where  she  will  probably  remain  until  alter  the  Fourth.  Major- 
General  Turnbull  and  staff  will  also  spend  the  Fourth  there.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Hubbard  are  at  the  El  Monte,  Siuceiito.  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Blair  is  the  ruling  spirit  at  the  Wilkios  House,  Santa  Cruz.  She 
keeps  the  ball  of  festivity  rolling  most  energetically,  in  a  series  of  rides, 
drives,  picnics,  musicales,  dances,  etc,  toliowing  suit  as  regards  Mrs. 
Crooks  s  efforts  at  the  Pope  House.  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite,  highly  delighted  with  the  trip. 
Those  not  located  at  any  of  the  various  resorts,  and  tardily  agitating  the 
query  where  they  shall  go  lor  the  Fourth,  in  moil  cases  are  reassured 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  standing  room  to  be  obtained.  Never  a 
season  has  the  exodus  seemed  so  general  as  at  the  present  one,  and 
each  locality  seems  absorbed  in  preparation  for  our  national  holiday  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  success  of  one  is  seriously  threatened  by  that  of 
the  other.  The  party  arranged  for  last  Saturday  at  the  Tamalpais  was 
a  success,  enjoyably  and  well  attended.  The  Lows,  Schmiedels,  Pages, 
Martels,  Colemans,  Blandings,  Dodges,  Rices,  Reises,  Jaiboes,  Forueses, 
Haggins,  Tevises,  Smiths,  Wallaces,  and  Bowies  were  all  there.  The 
affair  was  quite  countenanced  by  the  "  Buckwheats,"  and  no  opposition 
offered  by  the  "Snowdrops."  The  cool  evening  and  the  late  moon 
were  both  conducive  to  the  festivity  and  the  return  home.  Noihwith- 
standing  the  extensive  preparations  made  by  Mrs.  Willie  Howard  lor  a 
fete  champetre  and  dance,  the  affair  is  likely  to  fall  through,  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  preengagements  by  those  invited.  We  suppose  that 
ot  the  Eyres  at  Menlo  will  also  suffer  for  the  same  reason.  The  hop 
Saturday  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  was  not  such  a  success  socially  as 
usual,  either  owing  to  introducing  the  feature  of  "  members'  day  "  or 
to  the  Bohemian  element  camping  in  the  redwoods.  The  affair  was 
not  numerously  attended,  though  characterized  by  a  quiet  spirit  of  en- 
joyment Though  music  was  provided,  a  stroll  to  the  various  pictur- 
esque sights  and  the  discussion  of  clam  chowder  wtre  prelerred  to  danc- 
ing. The  projected  moonlight  return  home  was  abandoned,  the  party 
being  towed  home  at  sunset.  The  only  social  question  agitating  those 
in  town  are  the  weddings  which  have  occurred  and  are  about  to  take 
place.  Among  those  which  have  been  announced  was  that  of  Miss 
Carrie  Rabbe  to  Mr.  George  E.  de  Golia,  a  young  and  promising  law- 
yer, Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  bride's  residence,  on  Alice  Street,  Oak- 
land. Miss  Carrie  was  one  of  our  society  belles,  and  recently  assisted 
as  bridesmaid  in  a  pretty  Charles  IX.  costume  at  the  Lander  Urquhart 
wedding.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Mc- 
Lean. The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  lor  the  occasion.  Henry 
Barroilhet,  brother-in-law  to  the  bride,  officiated  in  giving  her  away. 
Her  sister,  Lulu  Rabbe,  acted  as  bridesmaid,  and  E.  Robinson  as 
groomsman.  The  presents  were  many  and  rich.  After  the  ceremony 
followed  a  reception,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Golia  left  for  a  bridal  tour 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Hemphill, 
brother  of  the  Reverend  John  H.  Hemphill,  formerly  ot  Calvary  Church, 
was  married  on  Monday  in  the  Woodbridge  Presbyterian  Church  of 
which  he  is  pastor,  to  MissAdele  F.  Parks,  of  Marysville,  by  the  Rev- 
erond  James  Mitchell,  of  St.  Helena.  The  following  day,  on  their  wed- 
ding tour,  taking  St  Helena  en  route,  Mr.  Hemphill  officiated  as  cler- 
gyman, uniting  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mitchell  to  a  young  lady  of  that  place. 
Miss  Adele  Parks  is  a  niece  of  ex-Speaker  Parks,  and  the  wedding 
was  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering. 
The  arrival  of  Douglass  Dick,  Monday,  from  the  East,  reminds  society 
of  the  approaching  nuptials,  the  nineteenth  proximo,  at  the  Parrott 
mansion  at  San  Mateo,  Miss  Belle  Parrott  being  the  prospective  bride. 
Other  society  weddings  are  on  the  Upis  for  the  middle  oi  July,  being 
that  of  Frank  Taylor,  son  ol  S.  P.  Taylor,  to  Miss  Irene  Wenzell,  and 
that  of  Miss  Emma  Bray,  of  Fruitvale,  to  Allred  Cohen,  son  of  A.  A. 
Cohen.  The  completion  of  the  new  residence,  as  a  present  from  Miss 
Biay's  father,  is  only  awaited  for  the  consummation  of  the  happy  event 
It  is  whispered,  and  seriously  too,  that  an  engagement  exists  between 
George  Pinkert  and  Miss  Belle  Eyre.    Advices  from  New  York  inform 


us  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ella  Brown,  of  Napa,  sister  of  Mrs.  Homer 
King  and  Mrs,  Henry  Edgerton.  Senator  Jones  and  family  will  spend 
the  ensuing  month  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Among  the  familiar  faces  this  week 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are  those  of  Judge  Morrison  and  wife,  Judge 
Ogden  Hoffman,  Docter  W.  ].  Younger,  Baron  de  Bonneraains,  Ward 
McAllister,  the  Crockers,  the  Arnolds,  the  Borucks,  the  Fargoes,  the 
Prices,  the  Steeles,  Baldwins,  Gibbses,  Van  Bergens,  Kohlers,  Taylors, 
and  Merrills.  Mrs.  Colonel  John  O.  Wheeler,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  McCormick,  in  Alameda,  has  returned  to 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Susie  Figg,  of  Sacramento,  is  now  visiting  Mrs. 
McCormick.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Orr  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Oakland, 
and  will  soon  go  East  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Poole,  who  have  been  rusticating  at  Glenwood  Magnetic  Springs,  are 
now  at  Congress  Springs,  where  they  expect  to  remain  until  September. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  Miss  Coolbrith. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  concerning 
the  high-handed  course  which  certain  trustees  of  the  Oakland  Free  Li- 
brary are  pursuing,  encourages  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  defense  of 
Miss  Coolbrith,  and  in  a  measure  explain  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  Miss  Coolbrith  has  been  her  mother's 
sole  support  She  managed  for  a  time  to  maintain  herself  and  mother, 
chiefly  by  meus  of  her  literary  work,  but  in  1873  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter threw  upon  her  shoulders  the  care  and  support  of  two  orphan  chil- 
dren. With  this  increase  of  family  she  found  herself  unable  to  meet 
the  new  expense,  and  in  the  year  1874  accepted  the  post  ot  librarian  to 
the  institution,  which  in  1878  became  the  Free  Public  Library,  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  eighty-five  dollars.  With  this  sum,  'added  to  aid 
which  was  generously  given  her  by  the  Bohemian  Club  {of  which  she 
is  an  honorary  member),  she  manged  to  get  on  until  the  young  people 
in  her  charge  were  able  to  assist  in  the  family  maintenance.  The  chil- 
dren had  almost  grown  up  in  the  library,  as  they  had  from  the  first  re- 
lic .  ■  d  her  after  their  school  hours,  and  it  was  because  of  their  thorough 
lamiliarity  with  the  books  and  the  work  that,  in  1878,  when  the  institu- 
tion became  public,  they  were  mide  Miss  Coolbrith's  assistants. 
The  work  has  always  demanded  severe  attention,  for,  unlike  the  San 
Francisco  libraries,  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  librarians  to 
permit  of  any  "  changing  off,"  and  consequently  the  hours  for  all  were 
irom  the  morning  opening  until  the  half-past  nine  o'clock  closing  in  the 
evening.  Although  the  salaries  were  extremely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  the  fact  that  the  bread  of  inde- 
pendence was  earned  was  a  potent  consideration.  Hitherto  the  library 
trustees  selected  have  been  men  of  culture  and  education.  The  posi- 
tion possessed  the  sole  perquisite  of  dignity,  and,  amid  the  numer- 
ous "job"  and  ring  struggles  in  Oakland,  the  library  trusteeship  has 
been  aii.:  ^st  the  only  position  aloof  from  the  aspirations  of  the  political 
adventurer.  In  March  last,  however,  a  certain  Mr.  Trefethen  was 
elected  among  the  new  trustees.  He  immediately  began  engineering  to 
secure  the  positions  in  the  library  for  his  relatives.  To  aid  him  in  his 
schemes  he  c  died  to  his  assistance  the  services  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Long.  Neither  of  these  persons  have  any  of  the  qualifications,  either 
in  education  or  culture,  for  the  proper  administration  of  an  institution 
whose  mission  is  pre-eminently  educational,  and  their  involvements 
with  court-house  politicians  and  the  complications  of  local  politics  have 
hitherto  been  their  sole  claim  to  notoriety.  They  made  no  concealment 
of  their  designs,  and  openly  declared  war  against  the  present  incumbents 
of  the  library  positions.  The  first  act  was  the  removal  of  Miss  Ina 
Peterson,  Miss  Coolbrith's  young  niece.  In  her  place  was  put  a  Mrs. 
Plummer,  sister  of  Trustee  Trefethen.  In  this  removal  Mr.  Trefethen 
broke  his  pledged  word  to  his  constituents  ;  for  the  pledge  was  de- 
manded of  him,  before  his  nomination,  that  he  would  make  no  change 
in  the  libraiy.  The  new  assistanthas  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  work 
she  has  undertaken.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  force  Miss  Cool- 
brith to  resign,  so  that  Mrs.  Piummer  may  be  given  the  post  of  Chief 
Librarian.  Miss  Coolbrith  has  been  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  one  of 
California's  most  valued  writers.  Her  poems  are  well  known  in  the 
East  and  in  England.  The  work  which  she  has  accomplished  for  the 
Oakland  library  is  incalculable.  Since  the  institution's  first  struggling 
existence  to  the  present  day,  she  has  ever  exercised  all  the  powers  of  her 
fertile  genius  to  make  it  a  reference  and  educational  library  which  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  which  should  be  provided  with  the  best 
literary  works  of  the  day.  Concerning  the  many  advantages  of  her  sys- 
tem and  library  administration,  the  reading  public  of  Oakland  can  testify. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  without  hesitation,  that  whatever  ol  excellence 
there  is  in  this  institution  is  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Cool- 
brith In  a  New  England  town  a  lady  of  her  ability  would  be  held  so 
high  in  the  public  esumilion  that  the  malevolence  01  a  man  l.ke  Trefe- 
then would  not  only  enhance  her  services  in  the  public  eye,  but  serve  to 
effectually  damn  any  future  aspirat-ons  of  court-house  politicians.  And 
thi>,  1  hope,  will  be  the  action  01  the  better  class  01  Oakianders.  when 
they  awaken  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  they  would  losf  in  the  event  of 
Miss  Coolbrith's  resignation.  A  Republican. 

Oakland,  June  27,  1S83. 

Oar  National   Emblems. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  As  a  possible  aid  to  the  search  of  your  corre- 
spondent, "T.  M.,"  I  give  the  following  :  As  long  ago  as  ten  or  eleven 
years,  I  first  heard  this  conundrum  and  its  answer,  but  am  ignorant  of 
its  authorship  : 

Why  are  the  emblems  nf  the  limited  States  more  enduring  than  those  of  France, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland? 
Because : 

The  Lilies  will  droop  and  thiir  leaves  decay. 

The  Rose  from  its  stem  will  sever, 
The  Shamrock  and  Thistle  will  fade  away — 
But  the  itars  will  shine  forever. 

Very  truly,  A.   P.   B. 

Santa  Barbara,  June  15,  1883. 


Traveling  the  other  morning  by  rail  in  company  with  a 
friend — a  Chinese  gentleman  and  artist,  who  occupies  toward 
us  the  relation  of  cook — we  were  very  much  mortified  by  his 
being  rudely  accosted  by  a  common  and  vulgar  Irishman, 
acting  as  brakeman,  and  directed  to  vacate  his  position  in 
the  passenger-car  for  a  seat  in  the  smoker.  Well,  he  didn't, 
and  this  is  to  remark  that  the  time  has  come  in  this  part  of 
America  for  railroad  companies  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  if 
they  sell  full-fare  tickets  for  first-class  accommodations  to 
Chinese,  the  Chinese  are,  under  the  law,  entitled  to  use  them ; 
that  when  a  Chinaman,  well-dressed  and  clean,  behaves  him- 
self like  a  gentleman,  he  is  entitled  to  be  protected  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  exile  from  Erin,  who,  having  failed  to  estab- 
lish rights  to  his  landlord's  property  in  Ireland,  seeks  tem- 
porary shelter  from  oppression  in  America.  The  Chinese 
gentleman  to  whom  this  remark  applies  was  the  Irishman's 
superior  in  every  respect — in  birth,  education,  deportment, 
dress,  and  smell.  He  could  cook  better  than  the  person  from 
Ireland,  and  speak  English  better  than  any  Irishman  we 
ever  knew  could  speak  Chinese. 

One  of  the  Hoars  of  Massachusetts — the  senator — is  again 
obtruding  himself.  This  kind  of  person  is  always  doing  this 
— offensively  upon  public  notice.  He  said  if  Ben  Butler  was 
elected  governor  he  would  leave  the  State  ;  so  the  people 
elected  Butler.  His  brother — the  other  Hoar — endeavoied, 
and  has  so  far  succeeded  in  preventing  Butler  from  receiving 
the  honorory  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  conferred  by  Cam- 
bridge upon  all  the  governors  of  Massachusetts.  And  now 
the  senatorial  Hoar  refuses  to  preside  at  a  dinner  of  the 
alumni  of  Harvard,  because  the  governor  is  to  be  a  guest. 
These  Hoars  are  a  jealous  folk,  and  always  in  a  quarrel. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ART    NOTES. 


What  the  Artists  did  for  the  Bohemians'  Midsummer  Jinks. 


Much  attractiveness  was  added  to  the  Midsummer  Jinks 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  by  the  exertions  of  Marion  Wells,  the 
sculptor,  and  Jules  Tavernier,  the  artist.  The  Jinks  took 
place  on  Saturday,  June  23d,  on  Russian  River,  about  six 
miles  from  Duncan's  Mills.  The  spot  selected  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  grove  of  magnificent  redwoods.  Both  the  artists 
were  on  the  ground  some  days  in  advance,  Mr.  Tavernier 
having  camped  on  the  river  a  mile  above  the  Jinks  ground, 
where  he  intends  to  remain  for  some  time,  making  sketches. 
The  country  round  about  is  a  most  picturesque  one,  with  its 
mingling  of  mountain  and  valley,  river  and  redwood  scenery, 
and  Mr.  Tavernier  has  already  made  a  number  of  charming 
sketches. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Jinks  was  due  to 
Marion  Wells.  That  gentleman  designed  and  constructed, 
under  the  lofty  trees,  a  statue  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk,  the 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here 
some  particulars  concerning  this  most  discreet  saint,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  the  patron  of  Bohemia. 

Once  upon  a  time,  let  us  say  (although  this  is  not  a  fairy 
tale),  there  lived  an  emperor  who  was  harsh  and  cruel,  an 
empress  who  was  fair  and  amiable,  a  priest  who  was  pious 
and  discreet.  The  cruel  emperor  was  Wenceslas  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  the  amiable  lady  Johanna,  his  consort ;  the  discreet 
priest  John  of  Nepomuk,  now  a  saint.  But  alas  !  the  em- 
peror was  too  cruel — possibly  ;  the  lady  too  amiable — per- 
haps ;  the  priest  too  discreet — certainly.  For,  as  the  slory 
runs,  the  lady  loosed  her  girdle.  John  was  her  almoner,  her 
chaplain,  her  confessor.  To  him  she  made  confession  of  the 
many  venial  sins — the  sinettes,  as  it  were — that  burden  the 
minds  of  devout  Catholic  ladies.  At  last  she  paused,  but 
urged  by  the  good  priest,  went  on.  She  confessed  what  was 
not  a  peccadillo — confessed  it  between  two  delicate  sighs. 
What  was  her  penance?  History  sayeth  not.  Suffice  it 
that  the  holy  man  pronounced  the  mystic  words,  "Absolvo 
te,"  and  the  empress  was  shriven. 

But  Wenceslas  suspected  his  wife's  infidelity.  The  suspi- 
cion gnawed  into  his  heart,  and  corroded  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  seized  the  hapless  priest,  and  bade  him  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional.  The  priest  refused.  He  flung  him  into 
a  dungeon  ;  he  tortured  him  with  rack,  and  boot,  and  thumb- 
screw ;  he  lacerated  his  quivering  flesh  with  stripes.  Yet 
the  soul  imprisoned  within  that  quivering  flesh  was  a  firm 
and  lofty  one,  and  John  of  Nepomuk  remained  faithful  and 
dumb — faithful  to  his  queen,  faithful  to  his  vow.  The  mad- 
dened monarch  at  last  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  from 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  Moldau  he  was  cast  into  the 
black  flowing  river  beneath.  He  was  dead,  but  the  empress's 
confidence  was  safe  with  him — he  was  dead,  but  he  had  car- 
ried the  secret  of  her  sin  into  the  other  world. 

To-day  on  the  bridge  at  Prague  there  stands  a  statue  of 
St.  John,  his  finger  on  his  lip  ;  he  typifies  silence  and  fidelity ; 
he  is  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  Graf  von  Huhn, 
was  visiting  this  city,  and  the  courtesies  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  were  extended  to  him,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
such  strangers.  When  he  returned  to  his  distant  home,  the 
memory  of  the  club  was  still  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  and  in 
recognition  of  its  courtesy  he  had  carved  by  one  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Bohemia,  whose  deftness  in  wood-carving  is  world- 
famous,  a  statue  of  St.  John.  This,  he  thought,  might  well 
adorn  the  rooms  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  the  mythical 
Bohemia  might  take  for  its  patron  the  saint  of  the  Bohe- 
mian land — whose  emblem  was  silence  and  fidelity.  The 
gift  was  received,  and  stands  today  enshrined  in  a  hand- 
some oaken  niche,  in  the  rooms  of  the  club. 

Let  all  men — whether  Bohemians  or  no — be  as  discreet  as 
good  St.  John  ;  let  all  men,  when  they  know  of  a  woman's 
weakness,  perjure  themselves  like  gentlemen. 

This  long  stoiy  is  merely  to  explain  Mr.  Wells's  choice  of 
subject.  He  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  grove  a  statue  of 
St.  John.  Its  height  was  some  ten  or  eleven  feet — more  than 
heroic  ;  with  the  pedestal  almost  colossal.  He  constructed 
a  skeleton  of  wood,  and  over  this,  by  the  aid  of  heavy  drapery 
covered  with  plaster,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  statue  which 
has  the  effect  of  marble.  Thus,  in  a  dense  forest,  far  from 
any  city,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  and  a  barrel  of  plaster, 
did  the  sculptor  do  his  work. 

The  effect  is  most  peculiar  and  impressive.  Under  three 
tall  trees,  closely  grown,  is  the  pedestal — some  twenty  feet 
in  height.  Upon  it  stands  the  tall  and  majestic  figure  of  St. 
John,  clad  in  the  priestly  robes,  with  biretta,  cassock,  and 
stole,  a  crucifix  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  placed  upon  the  lips.  Carved  on  the  cornice  of  the 
pedestal  is  this  legend  : 

•      STICHO !     I 


Which  is  Bohemian  for  "  silence."  The  effect  of  this  tall 
white  figure  at  night,  looming  up  against  the  black  back- 
ground of  the  trees,  is  most  peculiar. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  with  some  ceremony.  A  pair  of 
curtains  had  been  elaborately  painted  by  Jules  Tavernier, 
and  these  shrouded  the  figure  ;  the  pedestal  had  been  draped 
with  bunting.  At  a  given  signal  the  drapery  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  figure  stood  revealed.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
was  most  impressive. 

Apropos,  Mr."  Tavernier,  although  he  had  gone  to  the 
neighborhood  on  a  sketching  tour,  devoted  himself  with  the 
most  inexhaustible  good  nature  to  furthering  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Jinks.  In  addition  to  the  curtains  mentioned 
above,  he  painted  a  number  of  canvases  designed  to  go  over 
the  entrances  to  the  various  tents,  for  each  tent  had  its  name. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  decorated  the  immense  straw  hats  of 
some  of  the  workers  with  designs  which  made  them  indeed 
things  of  beauty  and -well  worth  preserving  as  souvenirs. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  occupation,  some  ladies  who 
belonged  to  a  camping  party  some  miles  away,  came  along, 
and,  with  the  Audrey-like  freedom  engendered  by  the  wild- 
woods,  requested  that  their  hats  be  painted  too.  The  ami- 
able artist  at  once  acceded.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
although  he  ordinarily  paints  with  a  free  hand,  he  insisted 
on  using  his  palette  hand  for  a  mahlstick.  Furthermore, 
while  he  nailed  the  men's  hats  to  a  board,  he  insisted  on  the 


young  ladies  wearing  theirs  while  being  painted.  As  to  one 
young  woman,  who  had  no  room  on  her  hat  for  painting, 
md  upon  whom  he  insisted  on  limning  a  bouquet  de  corsage, 
we  shall,  like  St.  John,  be  dumb. 


Miss  Nellie  Hopps  is  busily  preparing  for  her  prospective 
sale,  which  will  take  place  in  September,  previous  to  her  de- 
parture for  the  East.  Miss  Hopps  is  a  talented  and  popular 
artist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  sale  will  realize  a  large 
amount.  She  is  now  complepting  a  handsome  screen,"  con- 
taining landscapes  in  Northern  California. 

Oscar  Kunath  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  several 
weeks  ago.  He  has  just  placed  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's  gallery  a  beautiful  studio  of  a  girl  in  a  Henri 
Quatre  costume.  Aside  from  the  excellence  of  texture- 
painting  displayed  in  the  dress,  it  is  an  exquisite  study  in 
maidenly  beauty.  The  softness  of  skin  and  delicacy  of  con- 
tour are  a  pleasing  change  from  the  rugged  features  of  phi- 
'osophers,  alchemists,  and  backwoodsmen,  with  whom  Mr. 
Kunath's  fancy  has  reveled  in  of  late. 

Theodore  Wores  has  at  last  given  the  finishing  touches  to 
his  "  Chinese  Actor,"  and  it  now  stands  out  in  all  the  bar- 
baric splendor  of  the  celestial  stage.  It  will  shortly  be  placed 
on  exhibition. 

Fred  Yates  is  camping  out  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
with  a  large  party  of  friends.  He  will  employ  some  of  his 
time  in  making  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 


THE    BAKER     BOY'S    LAMENT. 


In  a  certain  building  on  a  certain  street  in  this  city  there  was  a  certain  studio 
presided  over  by  a  certain  artist.  In  an  adjoining  room  worked  certain  young 
ladies,  studying  under  the  artist's  supervision.  Daily  at  luncheon  time  they 
were  wont  to  take  from  a  baker  boy  certain  loaves  of  bread.  They  changed  their 
arrangements,  and  notified  the  baker  boy  thereof  by  affixing  to  their  door  the 
laconic  legend :  "  No  more  bread."  The  next  morning  they  found  beneath  the 
door  the  lollowing  screed  : 

Oh.  ladies  fair,  I  note  with  grief 

Your  mandate  curt  and  cruel — 
No  more  my  tender  loaves  shall  serve 

As  your  aesthetic  fuel. 

No  more  your  pearly  teeth  shall  crunch 

My  sweet  and  crispy  baking ; 
Though  of  my  heart  you've  smashed  the  crust 

By  this  your  cool  leave-taking. 

Full  many  a  maid,   I  know,  doth  prize 

The  flaky  rolls  I  send  her, 
And  laud  in  amatory  strain 

The  morsels  sweet  and  tender. 

Full  many  a  heart  like  yeast  doth  swell 

As  I  approach  the  portal — 
Would  deem  herself  as  baker's  wife 

A  more  than  lucky   mortal. 

Eut  never  yet  their  glances  could 

To  warm  emotion  win  me, 
Nor  all  their  arts  enkindle  yet 

An  oven  heat  within  me. 

Your  grace  and  beauty— >warj  alone — 

It  was  my  passion  heeded  ; 
Your  fingers  like  a  lump  of  dough 

My  feelings  shaped  and  kneaded. 

I  know  'twas  weak  to  nurse  a  hope 

Far,  far  too  aerated  ; 
To  be  a  baker  crossed  in  love, 

I  know,   alas  1   I'm  fated. 

And  so  my  saddened  round  I  go 

On  Duty's  high  endeavor ; 
But  from  my  soul  the  peace  is  gone, 

Too  well  I  know,  forever. 

A  lover,  I,  alas  1   must  be 

By  doleful  woe  downtrodden, 
And  bear  a  heart  (unlike  my  loaves) 

Within  my  breast  half  sodden  1 

Why  should  I  live  a  wretched  life, 

With  all  desire  unsated, 
When  open  stands  my  furnace  there. 

And  I  may  be  cremated? 

I'll  pile  the  faggots  in  with  speed ; 

I'll  be  myself  the  batter ; 
And  to  white  dust  this  lorm  will  change 

Which  the  cold  wind  may  scatter. 

Good-bye  1   and  when  the  buttered  slice 

From  the  crisp  loaf  you  sever, 
Pray  think  of  him  whom  fervid  love 

Hath  carbonized  forever  1 


At  first  the  young  women  imagined  that  the  lines  really  came  from  the  baker': 
boy,  and  that  he  had  a  soul  above  baking.  Eut  on  reflection  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  ascribed  the  doleful  lay  to  a  certain  mischievous  lawyer  who  had 
rooms  on  the  same  floor.  So  the  following  morning  there  appeared  upon  the 
door  this  reply : 

Infelice  I 
Oh,  carbonize  thy  doughy  heart 

Not  yet,  too  ardent  baker ; 

Nor  threaten,  as  a  dainty  tart, 

To  stand  before  thy  Maker. 

Ascend  our  high  Parnassus  flight, 
Bring  all  the  lo(a)ves  you  chooses ; 

Think  not  maids  have  less  appetite 
Because  they  court  the  Muses. 

We  never  meant  those  hasty  words 

To  work  like  yeast  within  you ; 
But,  rather  like  dissolving  curds. 

To  thaw  your  heart  and  win  you. 

O  baker  1  see  the  shining  mark  I 

We  pine  for  an  adorer ; 
In  thee  we  see  a  new  Petrarch — 

Oh,  find  in  us  a  Laura  I 


Ths  Jewish  nose,  thus  called  because  so  common  among 
Israelites,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  nation  alone.  It 
is  found  among  the  Syrian  races  everywhere.  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson proves  that  the  natives  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpt- 
ure with  hawk  noses  are  not  always  Jews,  but  Syrians.  The 
ancient  Phoenicians  were  Syrians,  and  they  were  the  greatest 
merchants  of  antiquity.  It  indicates  worldly  shrewdness, 
insight  into  character,  and  ability  to  turn  that  insight  to  prof- 
itable account.  Vespasian,  Titus,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Albert  Gallatin  had  this  nose. 


THE    LAST    MIRACLE. 


How  it  was  Wrought  by  the  Abbe"  npon  his  Philosophic  Nephew. 


The  Abbe*  Miryex  was  born  three  centuries  too  late.  Thin, 
with  a  prominent  forehead  and  puffy  eyes,  he  clearly  had  to 
make  a  continual  effort  to  moderate  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  restrain  his  gestures.  He  would  have  done  well  in  a 
convent  ;  as  a  country  parson  he  was  out  of  place.  He 
preached  against  the  impiety  of  this  generation  ;  he  threat- 
ened doubters  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  loved  to 
paint  the  fires  of  hell  and  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

A  nephew  of  the  abbe\  Monsieur  Charles  Brenier,  was  a 
product  of  the  Normal  School.  At  thirty-six  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  had  gained  a  great  reputation  by 
his  book,  "The  Nature  of  the  Soul." 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  Brenier,  exhausted  by  his  labors, 
had  a  severe  illness,  and  his  medical  man  advised  him  to 
pass  a  month  or  two  in  the  fresh  air,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
quiet  life  of  ;he  Pyrenees. 

He  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  and  on  his  road  through  he 
would  visit  his  uncle. 

The  abbf!  loved  his  nephew.  He  had  deeply  loved  his 
sister,  who  was  some  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  had 
been  his  "little  mother."  She  had  been  pious,  and  had 
made,  as  he  phrases  it,  a  good  end.  Her  son  he  loved  also  ; 
although  he  regarded  him  as  a  backslider,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  some  pride  in  the  reputation  he  had  gained.  He, 
therefore,  received  the  young  professor  with  pleasure.  In 
fact,  the  fanatic  priest  was,  at  heart,  not  sorry  to  see  an 
enemy  of  the  faith.  He  resolved  to  question  him  and  see 
what  he  really  had  in  him. 

Brenier  arrived,  and.  after  recalling  some  reminiscences 
of  his  infancy,  and  shedding  some  tears  to  his  sister's  mem- 
ory, the  abb£  insisted  on  the  nephew's  staying  to  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  plain  but  good.  The  guests  were  two 
neighboring  clergymen.  Until  the  dessert  appeared  the  con- 
versation was  decidedly  commonplace. 

Suddenly  the  abbe1  rose  and  opened  the  window. 

"  Look  at  the  heavens  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  contemplate 
those  millions  of  stars  which  shine  there  for  the  glory  of  God ! 
The  hand  of  the  Creator  is  everywhere:  in  the  trees  that 
rustle  in  the  wind,  in  the  perfume  wafted  from  the  lilacs,  in 
the  worm  that  crawls  beneath  the  sod  we  tread,  in  the  moth 
that  flutters  round  the  lamp,  in  the  spring  that  murmurs  as  it 
flows — in  all  things  great,  in  all  things  small." 

The  two  country  clergymen  at  this  period  crossed  them- 
selves. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Brenier,  "I  respect  your  faith,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy." 

"  I  am  curious,  on  the  other  hand,"  replied  the  abbd,  "  to 
hear  the  views  of  a  philosopher,  a  free-thinker.  These  gen- 
tlemen, like  myself,  would  like  to  know  the  weapons  em- 
ployed against  the  faith." 

"  Science,"  said  Brenier,  "pursues  her  course,  and  seeks 
for  the  truth." 

"  Well,  go  on  ;  we  are  listening." 

"Do  you  want,"  said  the  professor,  with  a  smile,  "  a  course 
of  philosophy  ?" 

"We  want  your  ideas  on  the  government  of  the  universe." 

"There  are  two  possible  interpretations  of  the  government 
of  this  world,"  began  Brenier — "  the  continual  intervention 
of  God,  and  the  immutable  action  of  law.  The  priests  in- 
cline to  the  first,  because  it  is  their  function  to  act  as  go-be- 
tweens between  the  man  who  prays  and  the  Providence 
which  acts.  In  pagan  Rome  they  inspected  the  entrails  of 
victims  ;  in  modern  Rome  they  work  miracles.  They  there- 
fore deny  the  omnipotence  of  law  ;  they  must  have  a  God 
who  can  be  influenced.  You  accuse  us  of  excluding  God 
from  the  world  He  has  created.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
creation." 

The  two  country  priests  looked  at  him  with  a  frightened 
air.  The  uncle  raised  bis  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  nervously 
crumbled  a  piece  of  bread. 

"The  word  creation,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "implies 
sudden  appearance.  To  our  views  there  is  only  a  gradual 
appearance,  a  transformation,  a  progression,  development, 
unchanging  order.  Warm-blooded  animals  could  not  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  covered 
the  earth  in  early  days.  The  absorption  of  this  substance 
by  vegetation  under  the  action  of  the  sun  rendered  their  ex- 
istence possible.  Examine  our  own  life  from  birth  to  death  ; 
is  there  any  intervention  of  Providence  at  the  passage  from 
infancy  to  youth  ?  Nations  are  born  and  die  like  individu- 
als, and  worlds  are  bom  and  die  like  nations.  Nothing  has 
been  the  subject  or  the  object  of  any  miracle." 

The  abbe"  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"  Miserable  blasphemer  !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  not  fear  that 
God  will  crush  you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Brenier,  quietly. 

"You  deny  that  he  has  the  power  to  kill  you?" 

"  I  deny  it  absolutely.  See  here.  I  am  recovering  from 
a  sickness.  I  may  die  of  apoplexy,  of  rupture  of  an  an- 
eurism, of  any  other  sudden  attack.  Well,  I  take  my  chances. 
I  defy  God  to  kill  me  in  the  next  ten  minutes  !" 

The  priests  crossed  themselves  again.  The  abbe-  looked 
at  the  clock  and  smiled. 

Brenier  remained  calm.  The  abb^  fixed  on  htm  a  gaze 
like  that  of  a  magnetizer.  He  was  invoking  God  to  punish 
the  impious  one. 

Brenier  still  smiled.  What  increased  the  exasperation  of 
the  abbd  was  that  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  the  other  priests 
that  they  had  not  the  slightest  belief  in  any  miraculous  inter- 
vention. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly. 

The  clock  went  tick-tick  j  the  tenth  minute  was  nearly 
ended.  . 

Just  as  the  hand  was  on  the  figure  Miryex  seized  a  knife 
from  the  table,  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his  nephew,  and 
cried  : 

"  Here  is  the  miracle  !  It  is  not  I  who  kill  the  son  of  my 
sister — it  is  God  who  arms  my  hand  1 " 

Brenier  fell,  bathed  in  his  blood  ;  his  last  words  were  : 

"  Miserable  age,  when  men  must  do  their  miracles  them- 
selves ! " — Translated f7  om  the  French. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  gradually  gutting  Blenheim. 
His  Limoges  enamels  are  now  coming  under  the  hammer. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANDERBILT    AND    GOULD. 


'Flaneur"  describes  their  Recent    Exploits  on  Turf  and  'Change. 


William  H.  Vanderbilt  is  as  happy  as  a  boy  over  the  fast 
mile  made  by  Maud  S.  and  Atdine.  Many  turfmen  believe 
now  that  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  two  minutes  before 
long.  The  way  the  mile  has  been  cut  down  by  teams  within 
a  few  years  is  startling.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  went  up  to  the  Gentleman's  Driving  Association  in  com- 
pany with  three  or  four  hundred  other  people  to  see  Vander- 
bilt  do  a  mile  in  2:26.  When  he  did  it  in  2:24;^  we  jumped 
with  excitement,  and  talked  about  it  for  six  months.  The 
team  he  drove  then  was  Small  Hopes  and  Lady  Mack.  1 
remember  seeing  them  in  Saratoga. 

How  proudly  gentle  William  used  to  drive  them  out  from 
the  United  States  Hotel  then,  and  speed  them  down  the 
road.  He  would  leave  his  cronies  at  any  time  to  go  and 
look  at  his  horses,  and,  when  they  were  brought  to  him  for 
his  afternoon  drive,  he  would  put  down  the  piazza  steps  with 
the  agility  of  a  young  man.  Then  he  would  walk  admiringly 
around  his  team.  They  were  a  sleek  pair  of  brutes,  and 
very  gentle  and  affectionate  with  the  millionaire.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  climbed  into  his  small  road-wagon,  tucked  the  lap- 
robe  well  around  his  sturdy  legs,  fixed  his  hat  a  little  over 
his  right  eye,  took  the  reins  gently,  and  jogged  down  the 
road.  Often  he  had  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  but  it  was 
generally  out  when  he  reached  the  club-house.  For  two 
hours  every  afternoon  he  would  prowl  up  and  down,  letting 
his  team  out  for  an  occasional  spurt,  and  drawing  them  in 
again  as  soon  as  any  one  approached  with  whom  he  thought 
it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  race,  but  whenever  any  of  the 
fast  teams  came  along,  William  H.  V.  was  always  ready  for 
a  brush. 

He  gradually  cut  down  the  record  to  2:19,  and  then  he  was 
pushed  so  hard  by  Farmer  Boy  and  Mountain  Boy — a  fast 
team  owned  by  a  cheap  furniture  dealer  here — that  he  re- 
tired his  team  and  put  them  into  training.  At  this  time 
Frank  Work  had  just  brought  his  splendid  team,  Dick  Swiv- 
eller  and  Edward,  to  the  fore,  and  rushed  the  record  down  to 
2:19.  Then  he  and  Vanderbilt  struggled  like  Trojans,  but 
they  were  foxy  in  the  extreme.  No  chance  ever  got  them 
together  on  the  road,  and  each  talked  glibly  of  the  speed  of 
his  favorite  horses,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  make  a 
match.  One  day  Frank  Work  sent  his  team,  Swiveller  and 
Edward,  over  a  mile  under  Murphy's  driving  in  2: 16 ?/.  Five 
years  ago  not  one  turfman  in  five  thousand  would  have  be- 
lieved this  possible,  but  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
time. 

Vanderbilt  then  brought  out  Aldine  and  Early  Rose,  and 
finally  endeavored  to  reduce  the  time.  In  fact,  once  he 
claimed  he  had  done  so  at  Hartford,  but  nobody  believed  it, 
and  he  refused  to  take  a  ten-thousand-dollar  bet  from  Work 
that  his  team  could  not  do  it  again.  It  was  generally  dis- 
credited. Work  was  secure  and  happy  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  the  fastest  team  in  the  world,  and  he  was  sure  that  none 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  fastest  teams  could  approach  him.  But 
he  had  forgotten  that  the  world  held  such  a  mare  as  Maud 
S.,  and  that  Vanderbilt  was  her  owner.  Vanderbilt  knew  all 
about  it,  however.  He  has  been  craftily  looking  about  for 
months  for  a  mate  to  Maud  S.  Suddenly  he  discovered  her 
in  his  own  stable,  in  his  mare  Aldine.  Aldine's  single  record 
is  only  2:18,  but  when  she  was  harnessed  with  Maud  S.  the 
first  day,  and  started  out  for  a  preliminary  dash  on  the  road, 
her  trainer  saw  at  once  that  she  could  beat  that  speed. 

He  informed  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  at  once  took  his  team 
out  on  the  road.  He  started  up  Jerome  Avenue,  and  his  ex- 
perienced eye  detected  in  a  short  time  that  Maud  S.  could, 
by  her  terrific  speed,  increase  the  gait  of  Aldine.  There- 
upon William  H.  took  his  team  up  the  Gentlemen's  Driv- 
ing Park,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Frank  Work  and  all  of  his 
friends,  did  a  mile  in  2:15^.  This  is  extraordinary  time 
anyhow,  but  when  it  was  considered  that  the  team  trotted 
to  a  road  wagon  weighing  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and 
that  their  driver — William  H.  V. — weighed  two  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  it  can  be  seen  what  they  will  be  capable  of 
when  speeding  under  the  best  conditions  and  for  all  they  are 
worth.  The  trainer  of  Maud  S.  says  she  will  do  2:08  before 
the  summer  is  out.  Nobody  believes  it,  however.  Vander- 
bilt's stables  are  superb.  He  has  six  stablemen,  four  grooms, 
a  couple  of  coachmen,  and  three  trainers,  and  every  horse 
has  a  box-stall.  At  present  he  has  twelve  fast  road  horses 
in  his  stables.     They  are  all  famous  animals. 

Talking  of  William  H.  reminds  me  of  another  great  mill- 
ionaire, John  Jacob  Astor.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing 
than  the  union  of  the  interests  of  our  wealthy  men  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  three  years.  The  latest  and 
most  important  deal  among  the  millionaires  is  what  is  known 
as  the  u  Gould-Astor  Wire  Wedding."  That  extremely 
shrewd  man,  Gould,  has  triumphed  again,  this  time  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  As  I  said  in  a  previous  letter,  theVan- 
derbilts  and  Astors  now  visit  one  another  since  Mrs.  Astor 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Vanderbilt's  ball.  Here  was  a 
union  of  two  great  millionaire  families.  Perry  Belmont  is  to 
marry  Miss  Langdon,  who  is  a  niece  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
which  brings  the  Belmont  family  into  the  chain  formed  of 
of  the  Vanderbilts,  Astors,  and  Belmonts  ;  but  Gould  has 
had  to  stay  on  the  outside,  both  in  a  business  and  social 
way. 

Recently,  however,  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  the  "  little  black 
spider,"  as  Jay  is  familiarly  known  by  his  admirers  in  the 
street,  executed  a  grand  scheme,  by  which  he  enticed  the 
head  of  the  great  Astor  family  into  his  net.  The  wildest 
admirer  of  Jay  Gould  never  can  claim  that  he  is  respectable 
—by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  off  color  in  his  domes- 
tic affairs,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  b-:t  that  he  has  no  stand- 
ing among  heavy  and  solid  business  men.  Everybody  looks 
upon  him  as  a  great  man,  but  an  unscrupulous  one.  But 
Astor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  head  of  what  is  probably 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  and  respectable  circle  in 
the  country.  If  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  America,  the 
Astors  head  it.  John  Jacob  is  a  man  of  distinguished  pres- 
ence and  dignified  manner.  When  the  name  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  is  associated  with  any  enterprise,  that  enterprise  at 
once  takes  on  an  air  of  exclusiveness  and  conservatism. 

cry  man  interested  in  financial  affairs  probably  knows, 
-ild  is  at  present   staggering  under  an  amount   oi 


Western  Union  stock  that  would  break  the  back  of  any  other 
man.  He  is  anxious  to  unload,  but  unfortunately  he  can  not 
unload— that  is,  at  a  profit ;  and  Gould  would  rather  have 
his  back  broken  seventeen  thousand  and  four  times  every 
day  than  unload  at  a  loss.  What  Western  Union  has  been 
suffering  from  for  many  months  is  a  lack  of  public  confidence 
in  the  chief  manipulator  of  the  stock.  The  shrewd  little 
speculator  saw  at  once  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spectability to  give  the  Western  Union  an  element  that  it 
sorely  lacked.  With  characteristic  audacity  he  seized  upon 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  man  in  the  country,  and 
by  a  skillful  manipulation  bagged  him,  body  and  soul,  into 
the  Western  Union.  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  now  one  of 
the  directors  of  that  gigantic  monopoly,  and  his  price,  it  is 
said,  was  twenty-five  thousand  shares.  I  am  told  that  Astor 
got  his  stock  at  eighty,  and  before  the  month  is  out,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  Gould's  manipulation  will  push  the 
stock  above  ninety.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  ninety,  Mr. 
Astor  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ahead.  If  Astor 
makes  a  quarter  of  a  million,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Gould 
is  going  to  make  five  or  six  times  as  much.  And  if  these 
two  gentlemen  are  satisfied,  why  should  not  every  one  else 
be?  It  goes  to  show  that  the  millionaires  are  drawing 
closer  to  one  another.  Before  long  George  Gould  will  con- 
tract a  brilliant  marriage,  and  the  event  will  occur  within 
five  years.  By  that  time  Mr.  Gould's  eldest  daughter  will 
be  of  age,  and  she,  too,  will  marry.  The  connections  that 
these  two  children  will  establish — for  they  will  certainly 
marry  into  the  families  of  the  very  best  people — will  pull 
Gould,  socially,  into  Jthe  company  of  the  other  great  mill- 
ionaires. 

The  exposure  in  the  morning  papers  of  young  Irving 
Duer's  expulsion  from  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  has 
raised  a  whirlwind  in  society.  The  youth  is  a  grand-nephew 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  comes  of  the  best  family  in  town. 
One  of  his  cousins  is  a  member  of  the  Coaching  Club,  his 
brother  is  in  the  Union  Club,  and  all  of  his  connections  are 
socially  prominent.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  with  a  close- 
trimmed  brown  beard,  and  brown  eyes,  and  has  affable  man- 
ners. He  is  gossipy  and  frivolous ;  in  fact,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  he  is  foolish,  and  his  friends  claim — and  it  seems 
to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  reason — that  he  is  a  kleptomaniac, 
and  not  a  common  thief.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a 
man  of  sense  would  place  himself  in  such  a  position  as 
young  Duer's.  He  will  probably  be  expelled  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Law-School,  where  he  is  studying,  and  his  expulsion 
from  good  society  is  already  achieved.  His  thefts  began 
about  four  years  ago,  when  he  stole  a  silver  watch  from  one 
of  the  club  member's  vest  during  a  tennis  tournament.  After 
that  he  took  twenty-six  dollars  away  from  another  vest.  For 
a  year  he  did  nothing,  and  then  stole  several  valuable 
watches  and  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  in  money.  From  that 
time  on  his  thefts  continued,  till  he  stole  seventy-five  dollars 
from  a  prominent  Knickerbocker  Club  man.  He  was  taxed 
with  the  theft,  admitted  it,  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  His 
resignation  was  rejected,  and  he  was  expelled  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  club.  The  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  club  of  its  kind 
about  New  York.  The  very  best  people  in  town  are  its 
members,  and  many  young  girls  who  belong  to  the  archery 
and  tennis  branch  of  the  organization  visit  the  grounds  daily. 
Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  man  of  Duer's  stamp  in 
the  club. 

Frank  Bangs  is  in  luck.  He  is  the  able-bodied  and  beefy 
gentleman  who  played  Antony  in  the  great  "Julius  Csesar" 
revival  a  few  years  ago,  when  Barrett,  Davenport,  Levick, 
and  the  rest  made  the  strongest  Shakespearean  cast  of  the 
season.  Bangs  has  for  sometime  been  in  love  with  Miss 
Agnes  Leonard,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Lagrove. 
She  sued  for  a  divorce  from  Lagrove,  and  won.  The  same 
time  that  she  won  her  divorce  suit,  a  long  litigation  over  her 
rights  as  an  heiress  of  the  great  sewing-machine  inventor, 
Singer,  was  granted  in  her  favor.  Then  Bangs  married  her. 
Her  fortune  is  worth  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
when  Bangs  walks  placidly  through  Union  Square,  -the 
actors  who  are  starving  on  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week 
stare  at  him  with  an  amount  of  envy  that  almost  lifts  them 
off  their  feet.  Bangs  will  not  forsake  the  stage.  His  wife, 
who  under  the  stage  name  of  Agnes  Leonard,  made  quite  a 
hit,  will  star,  supported  by  her  fortunate  husband.  The  pair 
were  married. in  Plymouth  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  by  the 
Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Beecher,  by  the  way,  is 
going  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  He  is  engaged  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures,  and  receives  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  trip.  You  will  find  that  he  has  retrograded  in 
point  of  physical  beauty — if  he  ever  had  any.  I  never 
thought  he  was  a  particularly  fine  looking  man,  but  I  have 
heard  people  rave  over  him  so  many  years  that  I  have  come 
to  be  impressed  by  their  compliments ;  but  now  you  will  find 
him  a  fat  man  with  an  immense  corporation,  and  a  pair  of 
legs  that  are  short  and  stumpy.  He  wabbles  ungracefully  ; 
his  trousers  are  too  short  by  two  or  three  inches,  and  be- 
neath them  large  feet  protrude,  clad  in  unsymmetrical  shoes. 
You  will  find  that  his  coat  is  often  dusty,  and  that,  if  his  linen 
is  somewhat  soiled  from  travel,  he  will  not  take  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  to  change  it.  His  face  has  become  very 
red  and  fat,  the  cheeks  hanging  down  almost  below  the  jaw, 
and  the  eyes  looking  sluggish  and  heavy.  He  wears  a  large, 
slouch  hat,  and  his  gray  hair  straggles  down  over  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  he  will  begin  to  talk  to  you,  and  a  moment  later 
you  will  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  charm  of  the 
man's  eloquence  and  the  influence  of  his  genius.  Take  him 
as  he  stands  to-day,  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  country,  and  his  genius  needs  no  champion  at 
this  time  in  his  life.  Speaking  of  Beecher  reminds  me  of 
Tilton,  who  has  just  gone  to  Europe  in  company  with  three 
woman's  rights  women.  Tilton  has  sadly  retrograded  in  point 
of  manly  beauty.  He  once  had  a  tall  and  graceful  figure, 
and  blonde  hair  which  women  loved  to  call  golden-yellow. 
He  had  a  clean-cut  face  and  a  picturesque  and  graceful  man- 
ner. But  now  he  is  a  fat  and  wabbling  man,  with  pursy 
lips,  a  red  nose,  and  long  straggling  locks  that  are  a  cross 
between  dirty  yellow  and  soiled  grey.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  June  21,  18S3. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"  The  Ladies' Paradise  "  is  another  translation  of  Zola's  "  Bonheur 
des  Dames."  It  is  made  by  John  Sterling.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


"Nan"  is  a  charming  little  story  for  girls,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie, 
author  of  "  Mildred's  Bargain,"  and  the  Eesthetic  London  story,  "  Pru- 
dence." Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

"Poems  of  Passion"  is  another  volume  of  verse  by  Miss  Ella  Wheel- 
er, whose  work  is  greatly  appreciated  throughout  the  West.  Several  of 
her  poems  have  appeared  in  this  journal.  Published  by  Belford,  Clarke 
&  Co,,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Natural  Cure  "  is  the  name  of  a  book  whose  mission  is  to  aid 
persons  affected  with  consumption.  Bright's  disease,  neuralgia,  colds, 
etc.,  to  regain  their  health.  Its  author  is  Doclor  C.  E.  Page,  and  his 
system  is  founded  on  the  basis  that  sickness  and  diseaselin  a  great 
measure  arise  from  faulty  diet.  Published  by  Fowler  &  Wells,  New 
York. 


"  Italian  Rambles"  consists  of  studies  of  life  and  manners  in  Italy, 
made  by  James  Jackson  Jarves.  The  book  possesses  an  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  sojourner,  but  records  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  spent  among  the  people  and  scenes  with  which 
it  deals.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Extempore  Speech"  is  a  treatise  on  the  acquirement  and  practice 
of  ready  oratory,  by  Reverend  William  Pittenger,  of  the  National  School 
of  Oratory  in  Philadelphia,  under  whose  auspices  the  volume  is  issued. 
There  have  been  many  works  of  this  nature  written,  but  the  great  fault 
of  too  much  stress  on  mere  mechanical  aids  into  which  so  many  authors 
have  fallen  is  rather  avoided  in  this  work.  For  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Robert  Ingersoll  visited  this  city,  his  lectures 
iu  the  cause  of  infidelity  aroused  the  ire  of  Reverend  Doctor  W.  H. 
Piatt,  then  rector  of  Grace  Church.  Doctor  Piatt  has  since  ihen  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  it  seems  Ingersoll  has  again 
awakened  his  opposition.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  sermons  against 
infidelity,  entitled  "God  Out  and  Man  In."  Published  by  Steele  & 
Avery,  Rochester,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


Three  small  volumes  have  recently  been  issued,  having  for  their  object 
the  directing  of  the  reading  public  to  healthful  literature  :  "  Libraries 
and  Readers,"  by  W.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  re- 
lates particularly  to  public  libraries  and  their  influence.  "  Libraries  and 
Schools,"  by  S.  S.  Green,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Library,  relates  to  the 
use  of  libraries  by  teachers  and  scholars  with  reference  to  their  studies. 
"  Books  for  the  Young,"  by  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  Hartford,  consists  of 
lists  of  books  for  children  which  may  be  read  without  injury  to  mind  or 
morals.  Published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  S:  Co.  

There  is  something  quite  novel,  says  the  Nation,  in  the  whole  effect 
of  "  Birch-bark  Poems,"  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Luramis  (of  the  Scioto  Ga- 
zette), as  published  by  himself,  in  very  peculiar  guise,  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  The  poems  are  printed  upon  miniature  pages,  two  inches  square, 
the  material  of  these  being  an  excessively  thin  birch-bark,  as  delicate  as 
tissue-paper,  and  taking  perfectly  the  impression  of  the  types.  The 
bark  was  in  this  instance  (as  the  owner  privately  informs  us}  gathered 
in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  where  no  suitable  quality 
of  the  material  can  be  found  at  a  lower  elevation  than  two  thousand 
feet.  The  half-dozen  little  poems  are  smooth,  fresh,  and  graceful,  and 
the  whole  booklet  is  very  pleasing  to  eye  and  [touch.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  compelling  his  favorite  tree  to  vindicate  its  claim  to 
its  prophetic  title  of  "  Betula papyracea"  or  paper-birch. 

A  year  or  two  ago  there  appeared  a  brochure  entitled  "  The  Mystery 
of  Hamlet,"  written  by  Edward  P.  Vining.  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  work  was  noticed  in  the  Argonauts,  the  time.  The  theory 
of  the  writer  was  that  Shakespeare  had  intended  Hamlet  as  a  woman, 
wearing  male  garb  for  reasons  of  state.  It  was  most  ingeniously  dis- 
cussed. We  have  now  received  ' '  Das  Geheimniss  des  Hamlet :  Ein  Ver- 
such  zur  Losuog  eines  alten  Problems."  This  is  a  translation  of  Mr. 
Vining's  work.  The  translator  is  Augustin  Knoflach,  of  this  city.  The 
work  appears  to  be  extremely  well  done.  Mr.  Knoflach  combines  with 
his  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ours. 
The  book  is  published  at  Leipzig,  by  Brockhaus,  "the  German  Har- 
per."   For  sale  in  this  city  at  the  German  book-stores. 


In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  President  Julius  H.  Seelye 
writes  of  "  Dynamite  as  a  Factor  iu  Civilization."  In  "  The  Last  Days 
of  the  Rebellion  "  Lieutenant- General  P.  H.  Sheridan  recounts  the  op- 
erations of  the  cavalry  division  under  his  command  during  the  week 
preceding  the  surrender  of  Lee.  "Democracy  and  Moral  Progress  " 
is  by  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry  writes  of  "  Science 
and  the  Imagination  ; "  George  E.  Waring  jr.,  of  "Sanitary  Drain- 
age "  ;  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  of  "  Cruelty  to  Children  "  ;  and  finally  there 
is  a  symposium  on  "  Church  Attendance,"  the  symposiasts  being  "  A 
Non-Church-Goer,"  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Rev.  Dr.  James 
M.  Pullman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance,  Published  at  30  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York. Among  the  articles  contained  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  are  ' '  The  Railroad  Problem  in  the 
United  States,"  by  George  lies  ;  "  The  Remedies  of  Nature— Dyspep- 
sia," by  F.  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  "  Unwritten  History,"  by  Professor  T. 
H.  Huxley  ;  ' '  Machines  Driven  by  Solar  Rays,"  by  G.  Tissandier  {Il- 
lustrated); "The  Great  Bridge  and  its  Lessons,"  by  Abrarn  S.  Hewitt ; 
"Selection  in  Grain-growing."  by  James  Cheesman  :  "  The  Cause  of 
Sea-sickness,"  by  Robert  W.  Lovett ;  "The  Industrial  Position  of 
Women,"  by  E.  Blackwell,  M.  D.,  and  "African  Psychology."  by  Max 

Buchner. The  July  number  of  The  Modern  Age  opens  with  "A 

Brilliant  Match."  An  article  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  on  the  "Produc- 
tion of  Books."  The  first  half  of  Ivan  Tourgenieff's  latest  story, 
"After  Death,"  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  writer's  strange  talent. 
The  Modem  Age  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City,  $1,60  per  annum. 


Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Europe  to 
trace  the  family  descent  from  Van  der  Bilt,  a  Dutchman 
I  of  high  distinction,  whose  armorial  bearings  the  New  York 
millionaires  will  assume. 


Announcements  :  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Century  of  Roundels  "  will  be 
brought  out  soon  by  R.  Worthington.  Much  of  the  volume  is  in  cele- 
bration of  childhood,  the  poet  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  personal 
beauties  of  infants  which  one  would  hardly  expect  from  a  confirmed  old 

bachelor. The  next  volume  of  the  Round  Robin  Series  is  to  be 

called  "  His  Second  Campaign." Bret  Harte  has  written  a  poem 

about  his  baby  having  upset  the  inkstand,  scattered  the  chessmen,  and 
then  fallen  asleep.     We  begin  to  fear  that  Mr.    Harte's  success  as  a 

family  man  is  going  to  eclipse  his  literary  fame. "  Pages  from  an 

Old  Volume  of  Life"  is  the  title  of  the  volume  of  essays  by  Doctor 
Holmes,  which  is  coming  from  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
These  essays  have  been  gathered  from  the  pages  of  various  periodicals, 
and  include  those  on  "  Jonathan  Edwards  "  and  "  The  Pulpit  and  the 
Pew  " — papers  which  provoked  not  a  little  uproar  when  they  were  first 
published. Mrs.  Jane.  G.  Austin,  the  author  of  "A  Nameless  No- 
bleman," and  other  stories,  has  prepared,  we  are  informed,  a  "  piquant 
and  delightful  book  "  called  "  Nantucket  Scraps,"  describing  the  ocean- 
bounded  "  Purple  Island  "  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  with  its  quaint 
customs  and  legends,  its  breezy  downs,  and  grand  Atlantic  scenery. 
The  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  thinking  of  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores.  It  is  reported  that  he  has 
been  collecting  material  for  the  work  for  forty  years  past.  Mr.  Hale 
will  write  the  chapter  on  the  discovery  of  California  lor  a  forthcoming 

history  of  the  United  States. Mrs.    Madeline  Vinton  Dahlgren  is 

mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  novel  of  Washington  life. 

Hawthorne's  "Life  of  Franklin  Pierce"  will  be  included  in  the  final 
volume  of  the  new  Riverside  edition  of  his  works.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  a  long  time. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  excess  of  coquetry,  says  a  French  writer,  indicated  by 
pointed  boots  and  shoes  causes  not  only  the  misery  of  corns, 
bunions,  etc.  If  it  were  a  question  of  these  miseries  alone, 
we  should  simply  cite  the  example  of  a  celebrated  novelist 
who,  because  he  wished  to  have  fine  feet  during  his  youth, 
is  to-day  obliged,  in  order  to  walk,  to  wear  shoes  which  show 
the  mountains  and  valleys  produced  on  his  tortured  ex- 
tremities by  his  youthful  vanity.  This  is  not  agreeable,  but 
at  any  rate  the  pain  has  disappeared.  The  misfortune  is 
that  followers  of  this  fashion  are  exposed  to  maladies  of  the 
stomach  and  heart.  The  risks  exceed  the  profits,  admitting 
that  there  be  any  profits  at  all.  We  well  understand  that  a 
thin,  long  foot  is  an  exterior  sign  of  high  life  ;  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  a  small  foot  goes  about  in  a  carriage  and  is 
never  fatigued.  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  how  many  of  these 
privileged  beings  are  there  ?  The  number  is  very  limited, 
while  the  wearers  of  pointed  shoes  among  both  sexes  are 
legion.  The  ancient  Chinese  had,  according  to  history,  a 
sign  by  which  they  recognized  the  nobles  :  their  feet  were  so 
compressed  that  they  could  not  walk.  Do  we  wish  to  arrive 
at  that  condition  ? 


We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  vanity  has  manifested  itself  by  the  narrowness  of  shoes. 
The  present  fashion  has  simply  revived  some  old  and  incom- 
modious ones,  of  which  the  first  dates  back,  in  France,  to 
the  famous  year  one  thousand,  when  our  planet  was,  accord- 
ing to  certain  predictions,  to  disappear.  It  was  the  compa- 
triots of  Queen  Constance,  people  of  Aquitaine  and  Auvergne, 
who  brought  to  the  court  of  the  good  King  Robert,  at  Paris, 
the  fashion  of  narrow  and  pointed  boots,  "  indecently  termi- 
nated by  a  recurved  beak,"  says  a  chronicler.  These  were 
the  eccentric  shoes  which  were  later  called  a  la  poitlaine. 
This  fashion  and  others  yielded  before  the  exhortations  of 
the  clergy,  chroniclers  of  the  epoch,  such  as  Abbon,  the 
Abb6  de  Fleuri,  and  the  Abbe"  de  Saint-Benigne.  This  last- 
named  priest  sharply  remonstrated  with  King  Robert  and 
his  young  queen  ;  but  the  fashion  returned  stronger  than 
ever  about  a  century  later.  This  time  it  was  revived  by 
some  one  who  had  an  interest  in  so  doing — Foulques,  Count 
of  Anjou  and  of  Touraine,  called  the  Richin,  on  account  of 
his  sour  temper.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  and 
too  famous  Bertrade  de  Montfort,  who  married  Phillipe  I.  ; 
he  revived,  about  1092,  the  strange  fashion  because  the 
length  of  the  shoe  and  its  pointed  toe  concealed  the  deform- 
ity of  his  feet.  Fourteen  years  later  the  fashion  still  re- 
mained, when  the  venerable  Series,  Bishop  of  Se"ez,  publicly 
reprimanded  the  young  English  king,  Henry  I.,  for  this  fash- 
ion, and  for  the  brigandage  of  the  Norman  feudal  nobles 
This  reprimand  was  delivered  at  the  time  the  young  king 
came  to  Carentau  to  chastise  his  intractable  vassal,  Robert 
de  Bellesme,  Comte  d'  Alencon.  "The  lords,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  attach  to  the  end  of  their  feet  some  scorpions'  tails, 
thus  showing  themselves  to  be  women  by  their  effeminacy, 
and  serpents  by  their  sting."  Forthwith  the  king  and  the 
lords  in  his  suite  allowed  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  to  cut  the 
ends  off  their  pointed  shoes  and  their  long  hair,  sign  of 
effeminacy. 

The  shoes  a  lapoulaine — that  is  to  say,  shoes  curved  at  the 
point  like  a  hen's  beak — reappeared  three  centuries  later,  at 
the  dissolute  court  of  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  and  this  time  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  monstrous  comical  bonnets  called 
hinins,  by  enormous  sleeves  called  a  la  grana'gore,  and  by 
long  trains  which  swept  the  streets.  The  boots  and  shoes 
were  then  two  feet  long,  and  the  ends  were  kept  up  by  means 
of  small  chains  attached  to  the  knees.  These  extravagant 
fashions  continued,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  under  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  chorus  of  eloquent  voices,  like 
those  of  the  popular  preachers  and  monks,  Maillard,  Menot, 
Pepin,  Geree,  and  others,  was  necessary  to  make  the  high 
and  middle-class  ladies  return  to  less  shameless  and  less  in- 
convenient toilettes.  For  a  long  time  fashion  ceased  to  com- 
press the  feet.  It  is  true  that  the  elegant  Francois  I.  and 
the  magnificent  Louis  XIV.  set  the  example  by  wearing 
boots  and  shoes  with  large  soles.  Let  us  imitate  them,  for  we 
shall  find  it  an  excellent  thing.  Look  in  the  shop  windows 
of  the  most  fashionable  shoe  dealers,  and  you  will  see  dis- 
played by  the  side  of  the  pointed-toed  boots  and  shoes  oth- 
ers strongly  made  for  climbing  mountains,  hunting,  etc.  If 
fashion  were  rational,  would  it  not  require  everywhere  and 
always  the  pointed  toe  ?  Is  it  not,  in  another  order  of  ideas, 
good  to  be  free  from  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  etc.  ? 
Health  is  the  finest  and  best  of  coquetry. 


A  New  York  World  reporter,  speaking  of  the  recent 
"  Coaching-day,"  remarks  :  Dismounting  from  a  coach,  es- 
pecially one  unprovided  with  a  ladder,  affords  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  grace  and  activity,  as  well  as  shapely  feet 
and  ankles.  It  must  be  confessed  that  on  Wednesday  the 
opportunity  did  not  pass  by  unimproved.  Not  a  few  of  the 
ladies  quickly  stepped  from  the  coach  to  the  top  of  the  wheel, 
thence  to  the  hub,  dropping  nimbly  to  the  ground  from  the 
latter  place.  This  feat,  difficult  as  it  may  have  appeared  to 
the  lookers-on,  is,  in  reality,  easily  acquired  by  practice, 
the  same  as  is  dismounting  from  the  saddle,  though  natural 
grace  of  movement  is  of  valuable  assistance  in  either  per- 
formance. 

Eighty  thousand  Americans,  says  the  Boston  Traveller, 
annually  visit  Europe.  Of  this  number  fifty  thousand  sail 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  They  spend  upon  an  average 
while  abroad  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  The  great- 
er number  are  ladies.  Such  is  the  statement  made  by  a 
Broadway  traveling  commission  firm  to  a  journalier.  The 
importance  of  these' annual  pilgrimages,  which  are  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  has  developed  a  system  of  ocean  etiquette 
that  governs  the  conduct  of  what  may  be  termed  the  best 
circles  of  "  maritime  society."  Nowadays  the  captain  of  a 
crack  ocean  steamer  must  not  only  be  a  first-class  sailor,  but 
he  must  also  be  a  man  of  infinite  tact  and  method,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  "  society  "  requires  at  his  hands. 
To  sit  at  the  "  right  of  the  captain  "  at  table  at  once  accords 
to  the  occupant  of  that  distinguished  honor  the  highest 
place  in  the  social  scale  on  board  ship,  and  the  position  is 


competed  for  with  an  amount  of  anxiety  that  is  very  amus- 
ing. The  senior  surgeon  and  his  assistant  (when  two  are 
carried)  act  as  deputies,  and  rank  socially  next  in  importance 
to  the  captain  himself.  How  to  accommodate  the  various 
claims  for  this  coveted  distinction  is  a  matter  of  serious  mo- 
ment. The  personnel  of  the  passenger-list  is  closelv  searched 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  vessel  sails.  Very  often 
the  purser  is  called  into  consultation,  and  the  difficulty  is 
finally  settled  by  placing  a  card  bearing  the  passenger's 
name  upon  his  or  her  plate.  From  this  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  one  or  more 
persons  may  consider  themselves  slighted,  and  where  it  is 
probable  that  the  imaginary  slight  will  disturb  the  social 
harmony  the  captain  escapes  by  taking  his  meals  in  his  own 
room. 


Here  comes  in  a  positive  novelty,  writes  a  New  York  corre- 
spondent— a  transparent  parasol.  The  sticks  and  frames 
are  ivory,  and  the  covering  is  filmy  lace,  either  white  or  tinted. 
Through  this  new  parasol  the  carrier's  head  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  with  an  indistinctness  just  sufficient  to  increase  what- 
ever beauties  it  really  possesses.  I  am  told  that  this  device 
is  common  at  the  summer  resorts. 


Now,  that  the  Duke  of  Genoa  and  his  bride  have  left 
Rome,  says  a  correspondent,  and  the  sound  of  brilliant  in- 
struments, fetes,  and  receptions  in  their  honor  is  over,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  duke's  new  partner  is  anything  but  a  beauty. 
The  Princess  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  who  is  sister-in-law  to  the 
Queen  of  Italy,  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  good  common 
sense,  not  given  to  display,  and  having  a  foot  "running  over 
all  'round  the  sides "  of  her  slippers.  Her  hair  is  redder 
than  the  aurora  at  its  best,  her  mouth  large  and  plebeian, 
and  her  complexion  fair.  On  the  night  of  the  court  dinner 
the  princess  was  an  hour  late,  simply  because  the  queen  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  her  hair-dresser,  who  had  come  over  from 
Paris,  and  the  princess  had  to  wait.  The  garden  party  in 
the  Quirinal  grounds  is  described  as  very  picturesque.  There 
was  an  open-air  theatre  on  one  side,  which,  with  the  distin- 
guished spectators,  "gave  the  effect  of  a  Louis  XIV.  fete,  or 
a  Watteau  picture."  The  princess  was  paid  marked  atten- 
tion, but,  poor  unfortunate  !  her  slippers  were  fashionable, 
and  she  was  heard  to  sigh  :  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  go  to  bed 
and  rest  my  feet ;  they  nearly  kill  me  ! "  The  Romans  were 
well  pleased  with  the  visit  of  the  royal  pair,  but  a  less  brill- 
iant honeymoon  would  doubtless  have  been  more  to  their 
liking. 

The  freak  of  the  moment  is  for  little-finger  rings,  and  one 
fair  creature  was  overheard,  the  other  day,  bewailing  her  lot 
because  Nature  had  bestowed  only  two  of  these  digits  on  the 
human  hand.  Whereat  Gallantry  whispered  that  she  had 
ten  little  fingers,  and  ought  not  to  complain  if  only  two  of 
these  were  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  though  spark- 
ling with  a  diamond  and  sapphire  pansy,  and  a  brilliant  cat's 
eye  from  which  depended  a  black  pearl  !  What  conventional 
jewelry  has  lost  in  one  respect  it  has  gained  in  another,  now 
that  costly  and  unique  rings  are  included  in  fashionable 
"  collections." 

"  Smart,"  observes  London  Life,  is  still  the  word  for  fash- 
ionable walking-dresses.  A  tendency  toward  flowing  skirts 
is  visible,  and  renders  striking  by  force  of  contrast  the  ex- 
treme tightness  of  the  garments  of  the  male  promenader. 
The  old  ptnked-out  edges  have  returned  to  flounces,  and 
affords  the  means  of  livelihood  to  many  a  poor  woman  who 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  "  come  on  the  parish."  Re- 
member, ladies  with  kind  English  hearts,  to  ask  your  dress- 
maker to  give  you  pinked-out  flounces  on  your  gowns.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  the  effect,  both  seen  and  unseen.  Bronze 
is  in  great  favor  just  now — we  mean  the  color,  not  the  metaL 
In  serge,  fine  cloth,  or  vicuna,  this  color  is  made  into  walk- 
ing-dresses, and,  if  turned  up  with  Japanese  yellow,  or  deep 
dull  red,  looks  highly  artistic.  It  is  out  of  place  in  a  dinner 
gown,  being  triste,  in  a  minor  key  of  colors,  and  very  difficult 
to  light  up.  A  sallow  woman  in  a  low-toned  gown  is  a  blot 
at  any  dinner-table.  She  should  warm  up  her  surroundings, 
environ  herself  with  sweet  and  cheerful  hues,  which  may  re- 
flect themselves  upon  her  complexion.  A  lovely  ball-dress 
is  in  preparation  for  a  forthcoming  dance.  It  is  of  palest 
blue  "moonlight"  satin,  trimmed  with  dark  sable.  This 
comes  round  the  shoulders,  almost  meets  in  front  at  the 
waist,  thence  widens  out  again  toward  the  feet.  These  bands 
enclose  a  shimmering  wealth  of  opalesque  sequins  and  bil- 
lowy folds  of  delicate  lace.  The  effect  of  the  deep-toned 
sable  with  the  tender  tints  of  the  satin,  the  lace,  and  the 
sequins  is  suggestive  of  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  marking  the 
rhythm  of  a  set  of  silver  chimes.  Beads  on  bonnets  have 
reached  huge  dimensions.  The  brims  consist  of  several 
rows  of  graduated  sizes,  the  largest  being  that  of  a  cherry. 
The  crowns  are  frequently  of  the  soft  shape,  and  the  "drawn" 
variety  is  still  in  vogue.  Wholly  white  bonnets  are  rather 
trying,  but  when  mingled  with  gold  they  are  becoming 
enough.  Marabout  feathers  tipped  with  gold  are  delight- 
fully soft  in  effect,  and  white  gauze  strewn  with  glittering 
dots  of  golden  tinsel  go  well  together.  "Picturesque"  hats 
are  rather  more  subdued  of  aspect  than  they  were  two  years 
ago.  There  is  less  of  wild  caprice  in  the  curves,  and  less  of 
apparent  insanity  in  the  trimmings.  This  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for,  and,  in  view  of  still  further  amendments,  we 
may  live  in  hope. 

The  swellest  fellows  in  Boston  wear  five  half-blown  rose 
buds  in  their  button-holes,  with  full  evening  toilette.  Four 
finger-rings  are  also  quite  comme  ilfaut. 

We  would  warn  our  readers,  observes  the  American  Queen, 
against  the  prevailing  habit  of  wearing  their  suede  or  gaunt 
let  gloves  over  the  sleeves  of  their  dresses.  It  is  not  the 
fashion  except  among  vulgar  and  ignorant  persons,  and  is 
regarded  among  the  best  classes  as  a  mark  of  extreme  bad 
form.  Few  things,  indeed,  look  uglier,  for  the  termination 
of  the  sleeve-cuff  almost  invariably  shows  through  the  light 
kid  of  which  the  gloves  now  the  fashion  are  mostly  made  ; 
but  no  matter  how  skillfully  arranged,  it  is  a  sign  of  de- 
fective taste  and  breeding  to  draw  the  gloves  on  outside  the 
sleeves  of  the  dress.  Well-bred  people  now  regard  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  same  light  as  wearing  rings  on  the  outside 
of  gloves,  and  surely  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  execrable 
than  such  a  habit  as  this. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Daniel  Pulitzer  once  took  occasion  to  elope  with  the  pretty 
wife  of  a  German  saloon-keeper.  Dan  became  heartily  sick 
of  his  escapade  before  he  had  fairly  begun  it.  Going  to  the 
German  he  said  :  "  Schneider,  I  am  worried,  I  can  not 
sleep.  I  have  arranged  to  run  away  with  your  wife  to-mor- 
row. Forgive  me."  "Got  in  Himmel  !  No!  Vy  didn't  you 
vait  dell  to-morrow  to  dell  me  dos  ?  I  can  no  sleep  now 
mineselfs." 

A  youth  who  had  for  two  or  three  years  been  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  Brooklyn  girl  dis- 
covered the  other  day  that  there  was  a  rival  in  the  field.  He 
thereupon  sat  down  and  wrote  :  "  Darling,  I  have  advanced 
over  three  hundred  dollars  margins  and  can  do  no  more. 
How  does  the  deal  stand?"  The  next  day  brought  him  an 
answer  which  read  :  "  Margins  exhausted  and  deal  closed 
Better  invest  in  a  five-thousand-dollar  girl." 


Chestnut :  Henry  Greville,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  English  legation  in 
Paris,  relates  that  Talleyrand  and  Monsieur  de  Narbonne, 
who  although  an  able  minister  was  a  dreadful  bore,  were  one 
day  driving  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  Narbonne  was  particu- 
larly tiresome,  when  suddenly  they  saw  a  man,  who  was 
walking  by,  yawn  violently,  on  which  Talleyrand  said  to 
Monsieur  Narbonne  :  "  Ne  parlez  done  pas  si  haut,  on  nous 
entend." 

The  following  is  a  recent  advertisement :  "  The  word 
spoken  by  great  men  on  their  death -beds  are  often  wonder- 
fully characteristic,  and  their  tone  of  solemn  prophecy  often 
creates  a  profound  impression.  '  Tele  d'armie'  murmured 
Napoleon,  as  his  titanic  spirit  shook  off  the  fetters  of 
his  mortal  clay.  '  More  light '  was  Goethe's  last  utterance. 
'  Wreathed  with  flowers '  whispered  Mirabeau.     '  Bury  me 

in  one  of  M &  Co.'s  suits,'  said  James  Collins  ;  '  even 

in  death  I  wish  to  appear  as  a  gentleman.'  " 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Worthington,  of  Detroit,  is  the  most 
popular  preacher  in  that  city.  Of  him,  to  illustrate  his  tact 
and  reveal  one  source  of  his  popularity,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  told  :  A  lady  called  about  some  church  work,  and 
sent  her  card  to  his  study,  when  presently  he  appeared  in  the 
violet  dressing-gown  that  she  had  given  him  the  previous 
Christmas.  Hardly  had  she  gone  when  another  came,  and 
lo  !  the  reverend  gentleman  stood  before  her  in  a  black  cas- 
sock, of  which  she  had  been  the  donor.  He  is  unmarried, 
and  said  to  be  wealthy. 

A  postman  left  two  letters  at  the  residence  of  a  Chicago 
minister,  both  of  which  contained  an  application  for  his 
services  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  hardly  know  what  to  do,"  he  remarked  to  his  wife.     "  I 

can't  accommodate  them  both.     Let  me  see Mr.  A.  has 

been  married  before,  has  he  not?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  his  wife; 
"  he  lost  his  first  wife  six  months  ago."  "  And  Mr.  B.  is  a 
bachelor?"  "Yes."  "That  settles  it,  then.  I  shall  marry 
Mr.  B.  When  a  man  marries  the  second  time  he  never  pays 
the  minister  any  more  than  the  law  allows,  but  young  bache- 
lors are  sometimes  very  foolish."  And  the  good  man  rubbed 
his  hands  mildly. 

Jurassic  chestnut  (revamped  by  Fort  Gaines  Tribune):  A 
beautiful  young  lady  tripped  into  Doctor  Hatchett's  drug 
store  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  young  Mr.  Speight,  who  pre- 
sides there,  that  she  wished  some  castor-oil,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  mix  it  up  so  as  to  disguise  the  taste  of  it.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  says  Speight.     Presently  Speight  said :  "  Will  you  have 

a  glass  of  soda-water,  Miss ?"     "Oh,  yes,"  says  she. 

After  drinking  the  soda-water  the  young  lady  waited  a  while, 
and  then  asked  Speight  if  the  castor-oil  was  ready.  "Oh  !" 
says  Speight,  "you  have  already  taken  the  castor-oil  in  the 
soda-water."  "  Great  heavings  ! "  said  the  young  lady  ;  "  I 
wanted  the  oil  for  my  mother." 


The  head  of  the  French  Rothschilds  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  ready  wit  for  which  his  father  was  distinguished.  When 
his  office  was  invaded  the  other  day  by  fifty  Polish  Jews 
clamoring  for  money,  he  had  to  call  the  police  in  to  clear 
them  out.  The  late  Baron  James  Rothschild  was,  during 
the  Revolution  of  1S48,  confronted  in  his  study  by  two 
brawny  ruffians,  who  announced  that  they,  as  representatives 
of  "  the  people,"  had  come  to  claim  and  enforce  an  equal 
division  of  property.  "Well,"  said  the  baron,  "and  at  what 
do  you  put  my  fortune  ?"  "  A  hundred  millions."  "  Good  ; 
and  what  is  the  population  of  France?  You  don't  know? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  about  thirty  millions.  Now,  di- 
vide my  hundred  millions  among  thirty  millions,  and  you 
will  find  that  each  one's  share  will  be  a  little  more  than  three 
francs.  Here,  I  will  give  you  your  full  shares  at  once,"  and 
he  handed  each  one  a  five-franc  piece,  wished  them  good- 
morning,  and  bowed  them  out. 


Chestnut :  A  lawyer  had  seen  the  story  of  the  witness  who 
was  confident  of  his  accurate  notion  of  time,  and  was  re- 
quested to  give  his  ideas  of  two  minutes.  A  watch  was  held, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  seconds  he  declared  that  two  min- 
utes had  elapsed.  The  lawyer,  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  a  sailor  in  the  hospital,  whose  deposition  he  was 
taking  in  regard  to  a  collision,  and  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  after  the  vessel  left  the  wharf.  The  sailor  answered, 
"  About  ten  minutes."  "  Man,"  said  the  lawyer,  "how  long 
do  you  think  ten  minutes  to  be?"  "About  ten  minutes." 
Out  came  the  lawyer's  watch,  as  he  said  :  "  I'll  tell  you  when 
to  begin,  and  you  tell  me  when  the  ten  minutes  are  up." 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  sailor.  The  lawyer  stood  with  his 
back  to  a  mantel  on  which  a  little  clock  was  facing  the  sailor. 
After  three  minutes  the  lawyer  exclaimed  :  "  See  here,  are 
you  going  to  keep  us  here  all  day?"  No  answer.  The 
hand  of  the  clock  was  on  the  exact  notch  of  ten  minutes  as 
the  sailur  said,  carelessly  :  "  Guess  the  time  must  be  about 
up."   "  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "of  all  men,  r  live,  that 

I  ever  saw,  you  can^measure  time  the  best." 
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A  corporate  franchise  is  a  right.  It  is  not  a  privilege,  I' 
is  not  exclusive.  It  is  a  right  common  to  all.  Any  five  men 
can  form  an  incorporation  under  a  general  law.  It  costs 
some  twenty-five  do'lars  to  file  the  papers  with,  and  obtain 
the  certificate  of,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  five  men  in 
California  can  incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  building  rail- 
road?, introducing  water  to  towns  or  cities,  manufacturing 
gas.  refining  sugar,  conducting  a  bankin?  business,  publishing 
a  newspaper,  or  carrying  on  any  business  authorized  by  law. 
There  is  no  properly  in  a  franchise.  It  is,  at  most,  worth 
only  what  it  costs,  or  what  it  can  be  obtained  for.  When 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  first  incorporated,  it  was  worth 
nothing.  The  stock  which  represented  the  incorporation 
was  worth  nothing.  The  same  is  true  of  each  and  every  one 
of  the  incorporated  institutions  of  this  State.  When  capital 
was  furnished  by  the  stockholders,  when  national  aid  and 
government  lands  were  conceded  to  the  company,  when 
enterprise,  energy,  and  good  luck  gave  it  success,  the  stock 
became  valuable  and  was  taxable  as  property.  When  it 
acquired  real  property  it  was  also  taxable.  The  taxable 
value  of  a  railroad  is  its  real  property.  The  stock  of 
a  water  company,  gas  company,  bank,  or  sugar  refinery 
has  no  value  till  capital  has  been  furnished  and  busi- 
ness energy  made  it  a  success.  Any  one  of  these  pursuits 
may  be  carried  on  by  copartners,  without  a  franchise  and 
without  incorporating.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  a  mere 
convenience  for  carrymg  on  business,  as  certain  incon- 
veniences attend  private  copartnerships,  such  as  the  in- 
dividual liability  of  one  copartner  for  the  debts  of  all,  or  em- 
barrassments in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  member  of  the 
firm.  Hence,  it  has  become  the  almost  universal  rule  to 
inaugurate  all  large  and  hazardous  enterprises  under  the 
form  of  incorporation.  The  value  of  a  franchise  may  be 
tested  in  this  way  :  Take  a  sugar  refinery  in  successful  opera- 
tion, .with  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  sugar  plantation, 
ships,  teams,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  required  for  carrying 
it  on.  Let  the  whole  property  be  sold,  turned  into  money, 
and  divided  among  the  stockholders,  the  franchise  remains — 
i.  tf.,the  right  to  refine  sugar  still  remains  to  the  incorpora- 
tors, the  stockholders.  But  it  is  of  no  value — that  is,  it  has 
no  other  value  than  the  nominal  cost  of  forming  another  in- 
corporation. Let  us  illustrate  by  a  bank — the  Nevada  Bank, 
owned  by  four  individuals.  Had  these  gentlemen  chosen 
to  aggregate  their  millions,  built  a  banking-house,  and  tn- 
te  cj  into  the  business  of  receiving  deposits,  loaning  money^ 


and  selling  exchange,  they  might  have  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness as  copartners  without  a  franchise ;  the  franchise  has 
given  no  value  to  their  business.  As  copartners  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  tax  but  their  tangible  property.  The 
bank  and  money,  their  credit,  their  good-will,  and  their  or- 
ganized business  would  not  have  presented  anything  tangi- 
ble for  the  assessor  to  value.  Should  these  gentlemen  dis- 
incorporate, and  go  on  with  their  business  as  copartners, 
there  would  be  nothing  that  anybody  would  claim  as  taxa- 
ble. Vet  their  credit,  their  capacity,  the  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  and  their  good-will  would  remain.  Take  the  com- 
mercial houses  of  William  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  C.  Adolphe 
Low  &  Co.,  or  any  of  the  successful  business  firms  ;  no  one 
thinks  of  marshaling  them  before  a  board  of  equalization 
and  demanding  of  them  the  value  of  their  business,  or  of 
endeavoring  to  impose  upon  them  a  tax  for  anything  outside 
of  their  real,  tangible  wealth  ;  no  one  thinks  of  investigat- 
ing their  books  to  ascertain  their  profits  ;  yet  it  is  probably 
true  that  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman  and  his  partners  could 
retire  from  this  firm,  carrying  with  them  every  dollar's  worth 
of  the  property,  and  sell  for  a  large  price  to  any  other  capi- 
talist the  business  and  good-will  of  the  firm  which  they  have 
been  so  long  and  so  successful  in  building  up.  D.  J.  Tal- 
lant,  Sather  &  Co.,  and  Donahue  &  Kelly  are  private  bank- 
ers, doing  business  upon  the  same  plan,  and  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  as  the  incorporated  banks.  Nothing  is  tax- 
able about  these  premises  beyond  the  capital  in  the  business. 
The  Arg07iaut  is  a  publishing  company.  Its  slock  is  owned 
by  three  persons.  It  is  no  better  nor  more  valuable,  because, 
for  certain  conveniences,  it  has  been  cast  in  the  corporate 
mold  ;  and  there  is  no  element  of  taxable  value  belonging  to 
it  as  a  corporation  which  would  not  attach  to  it  if  owned  and 
managed  by  copartners  doing  business  in  a  firm  name.  It 
will  be  urged  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  corporations, 
and  that  while  this  argument  is  unanswerable  to  the  one 
kind,  it  does  not  apply  to  another.  Railroads  enjoy  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  ;  gas  and  water  companies  use  the 
public  streets  for  their  distributing  pipes  ;  railroad  compa- 
nies use  the  street,  and,  ex  necessitate,  monopolize  the  streets 
in  which  they  are  operated.  This  is  true ;  but  it  does  not 
affect  our  position.  Eminent  domain  is  the  right  to  con- 
demn private  property  for  the  public  use.  The  corporation 
which  desires  a  right  of  way  must  by  process  of  law  condemn 
and  purchase  the  use  at  a  valuation  agreed  upon,  or,  in  event 
of  disagreement,  by  a  judicial  ascertainment  of  value;  and 
if  for  any  reason  the  corporation  ceases  to  use  the  land  thus 
acquired  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  it  reverts  to 
-he  original  grantor.  The  right  to  lay  pipes  for  gas  or  water 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  highway  is  no  greater  or  other 
than  to  allow  the  vender  of  milk,  beer,  or  bread  to  drive 
over  it.  The  street  must  be  restored  to  its  condition  after 
pipes  have  been  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  A 
'icense  is  demanded  for  vehicles  ;  a  license  might  be  de- 
manded for  pipes  and  ir.nins.  A  street  railroad  is  to  an  ex- 
^nt  a  monopoly.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  so,  and,  to  the 
extent  it  is  a  monopoly  and  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
particular  street,  there  may  be  exacted  from  its  owners  a 
higher  license.  If  any  one  will  inform  us  why  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  shall  pay  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
the  sum  of  $118,100  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  in  it, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  consider  it.  Its  concession  to  hunt 
seals  in  the  Arctic  seas  is  from  the  General  Government.  Its' 
ships  navigate  the  ocean.  Its  employees  are  Alaskan  na- 
tives. Its  furs  are  cured  at  the  islands  of  St.  Geo-~e  and 
St.  Paul,  and  are  finished  in  London.  London  is  the  mar- 
ket. The  office  of  the  company  is  in  San  Frann:co.  It 
might  as  well  be  at  Saucelito,  in  the  county  of  Marin,  and 
doubtless  will  be  if  the  luxury  of  doing  business  on  Sansome 
Street  costs  annually  the  sum  of  $118,100.  Why  should  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company  pay  $19,250  annually  for  the  privi- 
lege of  erecting  fire-proof  vaults  of  chilled  steel  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  our  valuables?  The  building  and  vaults,  every- 
thing, from  foundation  to  weather-vane,  pay  tax.  What  is 
it  but  agrarian  blackmailing  to  compel  them  to  pay  $19,000 
tor  a  franchise  to  do  business — a  franchise  which  anybody  can 
obtain,  a  business  which  anybody  can  do  without  a  franchise? 
An  experiment  of  a  cable  railroad  is  made  on  Clay  Street. 
It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  splendid,  novel,  and  successful 
enterprise.  It  is  not  profitable,  and  yet  it  must  pay  $10,450 
to  do  a  business  which  does  not  pay  half  that  amount  01 
profit.  The  same  line  of  suggestion  is  applicable  to  insur- 
ance, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  powder,  bridge, 
jrick,  iron,  woolen,  wire-works,  and  artesian  well  companies. 
We  would  encourage  manufactories  by  taxing  the  Pioneer 
Woolen  Mills,  not  alone  their  real  estate,  their  building,  and 
their  machinery,  but  $23,640  a  year  for  the  "  franchise."  If 
it  were  lawful  to  do  these  things,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
impolitic.  Every  dollar  paid  in  taxes,  by  railroad,  water,  gas. 
insurance,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  companies,  every 
dollar  paid  by  a  bank  for  taxes,  is  simply  carried  to  the  ex- 
pense account  of  the  institution,  and  collected  from  the 
people  in  increased  fares,  rates,  premiums,  prices,  charges, 
and  interest.  The  institution,  which  can  not  do  business 
with  a  profit,  if  prudent,  retires  ;  if  otherwise,  breaks.  Rates 
of  interest  may  be  regulated  by  law.  Railroads,  as  common 
carriers,  are  subject  to  the  law _,and  the  regulations  of  gov- 


ernment ;  every  incorporation  of  individuals  doing  business 
is  subject  to  just  and  equal  taxation.  If  the  private  concern 
engaged  in  banking,  or  railroading,  or  underwriting  fire  and 
marine  risks,  in  manufacturing,  in  mechanics,  in  selling 
merchandise,  in  commercial  adventure,  can  escape  taxation 
which  the  incorporations  must  pay,  they  will  disincorporate. 
If  they  must  pay  for  doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  they 
will  leave  the  town,  and  withdraw  their  capital.  Why  should 
the  Nevada  Bank  of  California,  owned  by  Flood,  Mackay  & 
Co.,  pay  $23000  for  doing  a  banking  business,  while  Dona- 
hue, Kelly  &  Co.  pay  nothing?  The  private  firm,  escaping 
taxation,  can  do  business  more  generously  than  the  one  pay- 
ing the  burden,  so  that  bank  disincorporation  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  necessity.  .  Manufacturing  will  be  driven  from 
San  Francisco  ;  commercial  enterprise  will  seek  other  har- 
bors ;  draymen  will  find  no  goods  to  haul,  laborers  no  work 
to  do,  mechanics  no  employment,  merchants  no  trade, 
money-lenders  no  collateral,  professional  men  no  business, 
newspapers  neither  circulation  nor  advertisements.  There 
will  be  nobody  left  in  town  but  John  Lord  Love  and  Fleet 
Street  Strother,  and,  like  rats  in  an  empty  granary,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  eat  each  other. 


We  feel  very  much  disposed  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
Spring  Valley  in  "surrendering,"  as  Mr.  Newlands,  its  at- 
torney, expresses  it,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Not  that 
we  have  any  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  company.  We  have 
been  its  advocate  against  what  we  believed  was  a  destructive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  government.  We  have 
fought  for  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  because  we 
believed  it  was  contending  for  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
which,  if  abandoned,  will  endanger  all  kinds  of  property 
similarly  situated.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  go 
to  an  adjacent  county,  purchase  lands  for  catchment,  build 
reservoirs,  lay  mains,  and  then  come  to  the  government  of 
San  Francisco  and  ask  for  the  privilege  of  using  its  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  water  for  sale.  The  privilege 
is  granted  under  conditions,  and  as  a  matter  of  right  under 
a  general  law.  Then  comes  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as- 
serting its  right  to  fix  water-rates  and  to  assess  the  value  of 
the  property,  and,  in  addition,  to  place  such  values  for  tax- 
ation as  it  pleases  upon  what  it  terms  a  "franchise."  If  this 
is  law,  then  San  Francisco  need  purchase  no  water-works, 
as  it  has  the  authority  to  "fix"  the  value  of  the  water  it  re- 
quires for  its  own  use  and  the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to 
tax  the  company  at  its  will.  This  is  practical  confiscation. 
If  it  can  be  done  to  the  water  company,  it  can  be  done  to 
individuals  or  companies  supplying  gas,  to  street  transporta- 
tion, ferries,  hotels, butchers,  bakers,  candlestick-makers;  to 
anybody,  from  barber  down  to  newspaper  proprietor,  engaged 
in  serving  the  public  It  is  an  alarming  doctrine  ;  it  is  the 
seed  of  a  practical  agrarianism.  Let  any  business  man  con- 
sider the  proposition,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  real  and 
practical  confiscation  to  allow  the  city  to  fix  the  price  of  its 
water — i.  <?.,  the  buyer  to  value  the  commodity.  There  is  no 
logic  of  conditions  which  can  justify  this  relation  between 
seller  and  purchaser.  If  we  had  embodied  in  our  single  self 
the  authority  of  the  board  of  Spring  Valley  directors  and  ex- 
ecutive officer,  we  would  have  fought  this  principle  to  the 
last  extremity  of  the  courts,  and,  if  beaten,  would  have 
turned  our  water  off  at  its  source  in  San  Mateo  County,  run 
it  into  the  sea,  and  left  San  Franciso  without  a  water  supply. 
It  is  neither  law,  nor  justice,  nor  reason,  that  in  any  busi- 
ness, whether  an  elevator,  railroad,  warehouse,  gas,  water, 
or  ferry  company,  hotel,  bakery,  or  barber-shop,  or  in  any 
other  pursuit  where  there  exists  the  mutuality  of  service  for 
compensation  or  commodity  for  price,  the  person  served 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  hire  at  his  own 
valuation,  without  the  consent  of  the  seller,  or  employee, 
and  without  the  intervention  and  adjudication  of  a  court. 
If  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  surrender  this  prin- 
ciple of  permitting  its  fares  and  freights  to  be  fixed  for  it  by 
a  political  commission,  it  will  abandon  the  pass  where  it  is 
placed  to  defend  property  and  property  rights  from  the  as- 
sault of  a  barbarian  mob.  It  is  better  to  let  property  go  to 
ruin  than  to  permit  the  idea  to  gain  sway  that  through  the 
ballot-box  property  rights  can  be  safely  assaulted.  What 
man  would  to-day  invest  one  dollar  to  bring  water  to  the 
city,  or  lay  a  cable-truck  in  its  streets,  or  manufacture  gas, 
if  the  principle  is  settled  that  the  price  of  water,  and  gas, 
and  street-fares  can  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  supervisors,  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  those  providing  the  capital, 
and  without  direction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  law?  Property 
so  held  is  subject  to  political  caprice,  and  is  worth  just  what 
demagogues  in  their  rivalry  for  public  favor  may  estimate 
its  value.  To  "surrender"  is  cowardice,  of  which  we  would 
not  be  guilty.  Rather  than  have  the  water,  gas,  and  rail- 
road companies  "  surrender,"  we  would  prefer  to  go  back 
thirty  years,  when,  in  San  Francisco,  we  traveled  in  dark- 
ness and  on  foot,  with  a  greaser  leading  a  jackass,  followed 
by  sheep,  furnishing  us  water. 

The  true  rule  is — and  none  other  is  more  just — to  "  tax  in- 
comes." To  tax  franchises  is  absurd,  and  unequal,  and  alto- 
gether illogical.  The  taxing  of  incomes  is  the  only  way  that 
has  been  found  possible  to  discriminate  between  rich  and 
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poor,  the  prosperous  and  the  unsuccessful,  the  year  of  good 
luck  and  bad  luck.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  any  in^ 
dividual  or  corporation  receiving  a  large  annual  income — 
we  mean  net  income  or  profit — no  matter  from  what  source 
or  under  what  exceptional  condition,  whether  it  comes  from 
brains,  talent,  genius,  good  luck  or  accident,  or  industrious 
toil,  should  not  be  taxed,  and  in  proportion  to  the  income. 
Thus  might  be  equalized  the  burdens  of  government,  for  the 
larger  tax  would  fall  upon  the  individual  or  incorporation 
having  the  larger  income.  This  is  just,  and  all  the  pretense 
that  it  leads  to  governmental  espionage  is  the  manufactured 
argument  of  greed  or  the  sensitiveness  of  men  sailing  under 
false  colors  and  enjoying  false  credit  in  their "  business. 
There  should  also  be  an  inheritance  tax,  graduated  in  pro- 
portion, not  the  value  of  the  estate,  but  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  each  devisee  or  heir.  Thus  we  could  make  our 
rich  men  and  millionaires,  our  usurers  and  money  grubbers, 
useful  in  their  lives  and  serviceable  in  their  death. 


Santa  Cruz,  as  a  sea-side  resort,  was  once  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  most  fashionable  of  all  the  places  upon  our  coast. 
It  is  now  scarcely  endurable,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
common  and  vul  ar  Jews  who  throng  its  hotels  and  offen- 
sively thrust  themselves  to  every  front  place.  The  Jews 
ruined  Aptos,  as  they  ruin  every  place  where  they  resort ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  policy  which  excludes  them  from  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  and  other  fashionable  places  where  Christians 
seek  the  pleasures  of  a  summer's  recreation.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  East  and  the  South  is  being  worked  out  upon 
this  coast.  Jews  make  money  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
spend  it  liberally  for  their  own  amusement.  They  are  enti- 
tled to  go  where  they  pay,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  Christians  had  rather  spend  the  summer  vacation 
among  Jews  or  among  Christians.  The  fact  is — and  there 
is  no  getting  around  a  fact  that  is  nearly  six  thousand  years 
old — the  Jews  are  an  exclusive  and  peculiar  people.  It  is 
their  policy,  their  religion,  and  their  social  habit  to  keep 
themselves  to  themselves.  They  do  not  worship,  nor  eat, 
nor  intermarry  with  Christians.  They  are  awfully  prolific. 
The  vulgar  Jew  is  uncommonly  common.  The  newly  rich 
Jew  is  atrociously  loud,  and  given  to  cheap  jewelry  and 
flashy  display.  Their  table  manners  are  not  nice,  and  the 
most  amiable  of  all  the  Jewish  characteristics— that  which 
gives  indulgence  to  the  young  children  of  the  family — makes 
the  conduct  of  the  little  Isaacs,  and  Jacobs,  and  Samuels, 
and  Levis,  and  Moseses,  and  the  female  infants  of  the  tribe, 
altogether  uncomfortable  and  unendurable  to  the  ordinary 
Gentiles  who  are  not  blessed  with  such  supernumerary  off 
spring,  and  who,  if  they  are,  do  not  take  the  entire  family  to 
Santa  Cruz.  Of  course,  every  Cheap  John  at  Santa  Cruz 
will  get  angry  at  this  writing  ;  but  we  beg  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  If  this  class  of  common  Jews  are  not  a  nuisance,  and 
their  society  undesirable,  how  does  it  happen  that  all  that 
most  exceptional  and  excellent  minority  of  Jewish  families, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  carefully  avoid  any  social  inter- 
course with  the  vulgar  set,  except  at  the  synagogue?  We 
have  plenty  of  common  and  vulgar  Christians,  only  the  truth 
is  they  do  not  as  a  rule  get  rich  enough  to  spend  the  summer 
vacation  at  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  if,  by  any  streak  of  luck,  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them  should  strike  a  bonanza,  make  money, 
and  then  get  up  a  pilgrimage  with  their  children  to  any  given 
location,  we  would  give  that  location  a  wide  berth.  We  toss 
in  this  last  observation  lest  we  should  offend  some  vulgar 
descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  giving  an  excuse  for  saying 
that  we  indulge  in  race  prejudice,  and  don't  like  the  Jews  as 
a  class.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  like  anybody  as  a  class.  We 
do  not  like  the  vulgar  of  any  nationality  because  it  happens 
to  have  some  most  cultured,  most  excellent,  and  altogether 
companionable  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  members  of  it. 


The  French  war  against  China,  for  the  possession  of 
Annam,  is  for  conquest  of  a  territory  to  which  France  has  no 
other  or  better  claim  than  has  grown  out  of  a  Jesuit  intrigue 
and  a  diplomatic  treaty  entered  into  with  a  deposed  mon- 
arch, and  made  for  him  by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
bishop  with  Louis  XVI.,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Out 
of  an  ecclesiastical  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Tonquin,  the  French  have  determined  to  assert  their  author- 
ity over  a  region  of  country  which  has  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  is  the  old  programme  so  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  English  in  America,  the  Portuguese 
in  South  America,  the  English  in  India,  by  the  French  in 
Algeria,  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and,  indeed,  by  all  civ- 
ilized, adventurous,  and  commercial  peoples.  The  roving 
trader  or  the  proselyting  priest  finds  lodgment  on  some  un- 
known shore,  is  welcomed  by  an  innocent  and  peaceful 
people,  is  endured  and  kindly  treated  till  the  avarice  and 
greed  of  the  trader  become  insupportable,  or  till  the  inso- 
lence of  the  priest  becomes  unendurable.  When  the  rude 
barbarian  makes  the  unsuccessful  protest  of  brute  force,  the 
home  government  interferes  in  behalf  of  its  injured  citizens; 
a  fleet  of  war-ships  is  sent  to  bombard  its  towns  ;  a  treaty  is 
made  with  a  conquered  and  captive  chief  for  acquisition  of 
a  foothold  ;  from  this  aggressive  point  conquest  follows  con- 
quest, till  the  whole  country  becomes  subject  to  the  invader 


and  all  its  people  tributary  "slaves.  Of  the  details  of  dip 
lomatic  negotiation  between  the  Chinese  and  the  French,  or 
of  the  treaty  made  by  Tu-Duc,  by  which,  some  ten  years 
since,  he  recognized  the  protectorate  of  France,  but  little  is 
known,  except  by  the  contending  parties.  Of  the  app'iance?, 
the  show  of  armed  force,  and  the  intrigue  so  common  be- 
tween native  princes  and  foreign  embassadors,  conducted 
under  the  persuasive  guns  of  a  hostile  fleet,  we  know  nothing. 
We  only  know  that  France  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  a  profitable  colonial  empire  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  and  we  furtl  er  know  that  so  far  she  has  made 
but  poor  headway.  The  French  revolution,  the  empire, 
the  second  revolution,  and  the  empire  of  the  later  Napoleon, 
the  Italian  war,  the  Crimean  war,  the  attempt  to  place  Maxi- 
milian on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  and  the  war  with  Prussia, 
have  so  far  employed  the  military  and  financial  strength  of 
France  that  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  send  fleets  and 
armies  for  enforcing  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  she  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Songcoi.  The 
ruler  and  the  people  of  Annam  are  not  friendly  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  French  protectorate,  and  are  actively  de- 
monstrative in  their  determination  to  continue  under  the 
suzerainty  of  China.  The  Chinese  have  never  yielded  this 
claim  of  authority  to  France,  and  are  not  disposed  now  to 
yield  it,  even  under  the  threat  of  war.  So  France  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  a  war  of  conquest  at  a  long  distance 
from  home,  in  a  country  where  it  has  no  ally  and  no  senti 
ment  of  friendly  sympathy.  Perhaps  France  can  do  this 
and  succeed ;  but  with  an  unestablished  government  at 
home,  unsettled  grievances  against  Germany,  unadjusted 
difficulties  in  Algeria,  and  recalling  her  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment in  Mexico,  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she  was 
conquered  and  her  capital  taken  by  the  Germans,  we  believe 
that  France  overrates  her  ability  in  war — foreign  war — when 
she  challenges  the  Chinese  government  to  a  contest  of  arms. 
The  government  and  people  that  can  not  successfully  resist 
the  hostile  invasion  of  their  own  soil,  nor  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  a  conquering  army  within  the  gates  of  their  walled 
and  fortress-encircled  capital,  should  enter  with  caution  upon 
a  war  of  conquest  against  fifteen  millions  of  brave  people, 
under  the  protection  of  an  empire  with  four  hundred  millions 
of  people,  with  an  army  outnumbering  that  of  France,  a  fleet 
not  inferior  to  anything  which  France  can  send  to  Asia,  with 
arms  of  precision,  Krupp  guns,  and  with  forts  built  by  Eu- 
ropean and  American  engineers,  officered  by  Europeans  and 
Americans  educated  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  with  un- 
limited financial  resources  at  command.  It  were  better  that 
France  should  not  arouse  this  sleeping  Oriental  giant — better 
that  it  sleep  on,  and  that  the  memories  of  Gengis  Khan 
and  Timon  the  Tartar  be  not  revived  in  an  attempt  at  retail 
ation  by  this  bloodthirsty  monster.  China  has  many  out' 
rages  to  retaliate  upon  civilization,  and  we  are  selfish  enough 
to  wish  the  European  gadflies  may  not  drive  the  beast  wild 
till  after  our  time.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  a  hidden 
and  reserved  force  among  these  Asian  millions,  which,  when 
it  has  once  successfully  resisted  an  armed  invasion  and  once 
more  tasted  blood,  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  conquest 
for  itself.  We  must  remember  that  California  is  within  strik- 
ing distance,  and,  should  a  Chinese  armada  invade  our  shores, 
it  might  prove  irresistible  to  our  volunteer  militia,  even  if 
supported  by  the  fiery  valor  of  the  Lafayette  Guards,  unde 
command  of  the  heroic  Captain  Liettringer. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

"X." — Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
marry  a  rich  girl.  We  know  some  very  nice  rich  girls  who 
would  make  poor  men  very  good  wives.  There  is  an  un 
doubted  risk.  There  is  a  risk  in  marrying  anybody.  Mar 
riage  is  a  great  lottery ;  it  is  full  of  blanks.  Marriage  is  one 
of  two  things  :  it  is  heaven  on  earth  to  parties  fitly  matched  ; 
it  is  hell  on  earth  to  those  who  are  not.  In  marriage  there 
is  no  compromise  ground,  no  half-way  house.  To  marry  a 
rich  girl  who  would  remember  the  fact  that  she  brought  the 
money  to  the  domestic  firm,  who  would  ever  allude  to  it,  or 
ever  "  throw  it  up,"  would  make  life  unendurable  to  a  sensi- 
tive, high-minded  man.  A  true  woman  would  never  do  it — 
ought  never  to  do  it.  It  would  be  a  very  amiable  and  very 
noble  woman  who  might  not,  under  provocation,  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act.  All  young  married  folks  have  tiffs  ;  tiffs  are 
liable  to  become  quarrels.  The  first  years  of  married  life 
are  the  most  liable  to  misunderstandings.  No  young  man 
who  is  poor  should  marry  a  rich  girl  and  live  upon  her  ;  he 
should  have  independent  employment.  He  should  have 
enough  pride  to  endeavor  to  be  independent.  The  position 
of  prince  consort  is  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  one.  No 
wife  respects  a  husband  who  does  not  respect  himself. 
Women  love  men  only  so  long  as  they  can  respect  them.  As 
a  rule,  the  man  who  is  honored  among  men  is  looked  up  to 
by  his  wife.  No  man  is  honored  among  men  who  is  an  idle 
pensioner  upon  a  rich  wife.  The  male  fortune-hunter  by 
marriage  is  a  despicable  thing;  but  we  know  of  no  reason 
why,  if  a  gentleman  love  a  girl  whom  he  would  marry  if  he 
were  rich  and  she  poor,  he  should  not  marry  her  because  he  is 
poor  and  she  is  rich.  If  we  were  poor,  and  in  love  with  a 
nice  rich  girl,  we  would  overlook  the  misfortune  of  her 
wealth,  if  she  would  overlook  the  misfortune  of  our  poverty, 


and  try  the  experiment  ;  but  if  she  ever  snubbed  us,  or  put 
on  airs  over  the  bank  account,  we  would  divide  the  house 
and  take  the  outside. 

w  L.  R." — Your  reflection  on  wealth  and  poverty  are  trite 
and  commonplace.  It  is  a  time-honored  platitude  that 
wealth  does  not  bring  happiness.  It  is  a  lie  nevertheless. 
There  are  ever  so  many  other  commonplace  aphorisms 
about  money,  such  as  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
<»vii,"  "Wealth  is  better  than  poverty."  We  know  of  no 
condition  in  life  where  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  money. 
We  never  knew  of  an  individual  who  would  nnt  rather  be 
rich  than  poor.  We  know  the  story  of  Diogenes  and  Alex- 
ander, and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  shoe-maker  would  have 
changed  places  with  the  king  if  Alexander  would  have 
swapped.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  conqueror  to  have  said, 
"if  he  were  not  Alexander,  he  wnuTd  be  Diogenes."  but  then 
he  was  Alexander.  We  take  Socrates  with  some  grains  of 
salt.  In  our  opinion  he  had  two  reason*,  outside  of  his 
philosophy,  for  taking  the  hemlock — Xantippe  and  poverty. 
Socrates  was  a  tramp  and  his  wife  was  a  scold.  If  he  had 
been  wealthy  his  wife  would  have  been  amiable.  Rich  men's 
wives  are  always  amiable.  If  Xantippe  had  enjoyed  plenty 
of  money,  moved  in  good  society,  dressed  well,  and  kept 
her  carriage,  she  would  not  have  been  Xantippe.  Women, 
poor,  ill-dressed,  hard-worked,  and  the  wives  of  philosophers 
who  come  home  late  to  dinners  they  did  not  provide,  are  apt 
to  scold — and  have  a  right  to  do  so.  It  was  lucky  for  the 
great  Athenian  that  his  wife  did  not  keep  a  diary  or  write 
a  book.  He  would  have  suffered  as  has  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  as  most  great  men  would  suffer  if  their  wives  or  valets 
should  write  their  lives.  Your  allusion  to  Governor  Stan- 
ford's ill  health  is  simply  absurd.  Of  course  health  is  better 
than  wealth,  so  is  youth  ;  but  would  Governor  Stanford  enjoy 
muscular  rheumatism  any  better  if  he  were  poor,  or  be  less 
liable  to  have  it  ?  Does  not  sickness  invade  the  cabin  as  well 
as  the  palace  ? — and  does  not  money  bring  a  thousand  com- 
forts and  alleviations  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  ? 
Of  course,  you  pity  rich  men — that  is,  you  think  you  do,  only 
you  don't.  You  envy  them,  and  would  swap  places  with 
them  if  you  could.  It  is  all  nonsense,  this  affectation  of 
despising  wealth.  You  say:  "God  shows  his  contempt  of 
wealth  by  the  kind  of  men  he  ?ives  it  to."  He  doesn't  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  never  gives  away  anything.  God 
makes  men  work.  He  loans  them  brains  and  muscle,  and 
then  makes  them  toil  for  what  they  get  ;  and  if  they  inherit, 
they  must  work  to  keep  it.  He  hides  his  treasure  in  mines 
to  be  developed  by  labor.  He  hides  the  secrets  of  nature  for 
the  explorer.  He  hides  the  operation  of  natural  laws  for  the 
inventor  to  study  out.  Besides,  most  of  the  rich  men  are 
self-made.  This  relieves  God  Almighty  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  creation.  The  story  of  Lazarus  and  Dives 
makes  no  point  in  favor  of  the  rich  or  poor,  as  the  sacred 
parable  does  not  pretend  that  Dives  was  sent  to  hell  for  be- 
ing rich,  nor  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom  as  the  penalty  of 
poverty.  The  fact  is,  the  good  Book  favors  the  rich,  and 
justifies  Providence  in  giving  to  them  a  greater  abundance, 
and  in  taking  from  the  poor  that  which  they  have  not.  It  is 
a  distinction  to  be  rich.  Anybody  can  be  poor.  We  are  not 
writing  this  paragraph  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  protest 
against  this  never-ending  cant,  affectation,  and  hypocrisy 
about  money.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  world — 
better  than  religion,  or  good  birth,  or  learning,  or  good  man- 
ners. Ever)  body  wants  it,  and  toils  for  it.  The  preacher 
prays  for  it.  Governments  are  powerful  according  to  their 
financial  condition.  Men  and  women  are  respectable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  they  have.  It  secures  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  will  procure  masses  to  escape  the  penalties  of 
purgatory  in  the  next.  Good  health,  a  clear  conscience,  and 
good  digestion  beat  money.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
else  that  does. 


"I  don't  believe  this  schedu'e  will  satisfy  the  public.  I 
"don't  desire  to  introduce  here  the  political  features  of  this 
"  matter.  I  think,  however,  a  three-per-cent.  rate  would  help 
"our  party." — W.  W.  Foote,  Railroad  Commissioner. 
This  utterance  from  a  judge,  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  in  establishing  the  rates  of  railroad 
fares,  is  simply  infamous.  The  expression  of  this  sentiment 
is  that  of  a  demagogue.  To  have  entertained  the  idea  indi- 
cates want  of  principle ;  to  have  expressed  it  from  the  bench, 
the  lack  of  common  sense. 


In  one  particular  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Irish  Land- 
league.  The  organized  aid  of  the  English  government  to 
send  Irish  paupers  to  this  country  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
a  casus  belli  with  Great  Britain.     If  the  Republican  party 

11  so  declare  in  its  next  national  convention,  and  nominate 
James  G.  Blaine  for  its  candidate,  with  the  issue  fairly  and 
boldly  made  to  restrain  pauper  immigration  at  the  hazard  of 
war,  it  will  carry  the  country. 


Dana,  of  the  Sun,  says  that  General  Sherman,  in  speaking 
of  Whitelaw  Reid,  talks  like  a  blackguard.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  known  General  Sherman  personally  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  vain,  pompous,  and  garrulous.  Accident 
has  given  him  undeserved  position,,  and  luck  unearned  fame. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    TIPPERARY    SUNDAY. 


The  Terrible  Experience  of  an  American  Lady  in  the  Emerald  Isie. 


[The  following  narrative,  which  is  true  in  every  particular,  is  related 
by  an  Irish-American  lady  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  her  kinsfolk  in  this 
country.] 

In  the  summer  of  1878  my  husband,  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  came,  by  the  death  of  a  childless  uncle 
in  Ireland,  into  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  notorious  Tipperary.  On  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  his  newly  acquired  property  he  announced  his  de- 
termination of  returning  to  the  "  ould  sod,"  and  of  living 
henceforth  among  his  Irish  tenantry.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
urged  to  him  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  my  own 
natural  preferences  as  an  American  for  my  native  country. 
He  simply  said  : 

"  Ireland  is  like  a  certain  potentate— not  half  so  bad  as  it 
is  painted.  This  estate  of  ours  is  a  good  one,  splendid  fish- 
ing and  shooting,  land  that  needs  only  capital  to  make  it  pay 
ten-fold,  and  a  very  tolerable  house.  Of  course  it  needs 
modernizing,  but  that  can  soon  be  done.  The  change  from 
the  turmoil  of  this  feverish  city  will  be  delightful,  Mary,  as 
you  will  soon-  find  out  for  yourself,  when  you  have  been  some- 
what accustomed  to  your  new  surroundings." 

"  Change  will  do  us  no  good,"  I  answered,  moodily. 

"  It  shall— it  must ;  at  least  we  will  try." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  we  were  settled  in 
Tullyinch.  The  house,  improved  by  large  plate-glass  win- 
dows, which  admitted  abundant  light  and  air,  had  been  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  renovated  before  I  saw  it — a  large,  ram- 
bling, old-fashioned  dwelling,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  undulating  lawn,  abounding  in  magnificent  haw- 
thorns. Almost  in  spite  of  myself  I  became  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  totally  new  scenes  and  occupations  around  me. 
As  for  my  husband,  he  reveled  in  farming  experiments,  and 
seemed  to  take  his  stand  on  the  principle  of  having  a  ma- 
chine for  doing  everything  hitherto  done  by  human  labor. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  on  the  estate, 
and  so  many  laborers  were  needed  by  us  that  our  arrival  was 
a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  peasantry  in  our  neighborhood  ; 
and,  although  I  have  not  at  all  popular  manners,  I  soon  be- 
came as  great  a  favorite  as  "  the  masther."  The  year  follow- 
ing our  arrival — it  was  1879— was  one  of  terrible  suffering  in 
the  country,  as  the  reader  may  remember.  Famine  stalked 
triumphant  over  the  land,  and  sickness  and  death  followed 
in  its  train.  Our  neighborhood  suffered  severely,  and  the 
terrible  death-wail,  which  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten, 
rose  from  almost  every  cabin  in  that  lonely  district.  With 
plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  time,  and  a  husband  whose 
heart  was  as  generous  as  sunshine,  I  must  have  been  less 
than  woman  had  I  kept  aloof  from  the  misery  around  me. 
At  first  the  squalor,  dirt,  improvidence,  and  ignorance  of  my 
poor  neighbors  somewhat  disheartened  me,  but  use  soon  in- 
ured me  to  these,  and  when  I  found  that,  precious  as  pecu- 
niary aid  was  to  them,  they  thought  yet  more  of  works  of 
kindly  sympathy,  and  the  honor  of  a  personal  visit  from  "  the 
misthress,"  I  began  to  go  freely  and  frequently  among  them, 
and  I  never  had  reason  to  repent  it. 

My  husband  and  I  became  so  popular  that,  although  dis- 
affection and  outrage  became  fearfully  common,  both  in  our 
own  and  the  adjacent  counties,  although  landlords  and 
others  were  threatened,  shot  at,  and  in  many  cases  killed, 
we  felt  quite  secure!;  and  while  we  adopted  such  precautions 
as  it  would  have  been  foolhardy  to  neglect,  we  felt  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  convinced  of  the  want  of  any  necessity 
for  them.  Our  hall-door  was  of  oak,  stout  and  strong,  and 
besides  a  goodly  lock,  chain,  and  a  strong  iron  bolt  above 
and  below,  it  was  secured  at  night*  and  on  occasions  when  the 
house  was  left  unprotected  by  men,  by  three  heavy  bars 
which  rested  at  either  end  in  deep  sockets  in  the  walls.  The 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  opened  into  the  front  hall,  and 
the  large  modern  windows  of  these  apartments  were  pro- 
tected, not  only  by  ordinary  shutters,  but  by  others  formed 
of  tough,  well-seasoned  wood,  fastened  in  the  same  way  as 
the  hall-door.  The  inner  hall  was  divided  by  folding-doors 
from  the  outer  ones,  and  in  this  inner  hall  were  the  staircase 
and  a  breakfast-room.  Every  door  and  window  by  which 
ingress  might  be  sought  was  equally  well  defended,  and  we 
considered  ourselves  thoroughly  fortified,  and  should  have 
thought  so  even  had  we  had  any  fears  of  being  attacked. 

The  months  slipped  quietly  away,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  summer  my  baby  was  born. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  about  again,  it  was  my  custom 
to  go  to  church  every  alternate  Sunday,  my  nurse  taking  the 
other  in  her  turn.  On  these  occasions  no  one  was  left  at 
home  save  a  young  girl,  a  kitchen  maid,  to  attend  on  the 
nurse  or  myself.  My  husband  went  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  locking,  bolting,  shutting,  and  barring,  and 
when  all  but  the  back-door  had  been  secured,  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  church-goers  went  out  by  that  way,  got  into  the 
carriage  in  the  yard,  and  drove  out  by  the  yard-gate,  which 
the  kitchen  maid  instantly  fastened,  as  she  did  the  back- 
door, and  from  that  time  till  the  return  of  my  husband  no 
door  or  window  was  again  opened. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  my  mother  and  sister  came  to 
stay  with  us,  and  one  Saturday  we  had  a  small  dinner-party. 
It  was  quite  eleven  o'clock  before  our  guests  left  us,  and 
when  my  mother  and  sister  went  to  bed,  I  seated  myself  by 
the  dining-room  fire  for  half  an  hours  comfortable  chat 
with  my  husband.  Just  then  the  nurse  brought  my  baby, 
which  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  made  by  the  depart- 
ing visitors,  and,  taking  off  my  watch-chain,  bracelets  and 
brooch,  lest  they  might  hurt  the  child,  I  laid  them  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  when  we  were  going  to  bed  I  forgot  to  take 
them  up-stairs  with  me. 

The  next  day — Sunday — it  was  my  turn  to  remain  at  home. 
My  mother  and  sister  both  offered  to  remain  with  me,  but  1 
declared  myself  fully  satisfied  with  the  company  of  baby  and 
Bridget,  the  kitchen  maid.  My  husband  went,  as  usual, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  all  fast,  and 
while  Bridget  locked  the  yard-gate  and  back-door,  I  watched 
the  carriage  drive  off.  The  window  at  which  I  stood  was 
immediately  over  the  hall-door,  and  gave  light  to  the  lobby 
and  staircase.  I  lingered  there  for  a  short  time,  for  the  day 
was  oppressively  sultry,  with  that  sunless  brooding  heat 
ich  precedes  a  thunder-storm.  2  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
:i  vi.  ly  darkened  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  hot  air  quivered  over 


the  distant  fields,  and  the  moorlands  and  mountains  were 
purple  black.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard — not  a  bird  or 
an  insect  stirred  in  the  oppressive  noon — and,  leaving  the 
window  open  to  admit  every  brealh  of  air,  I  went  down  to 
give  some  directions  to  Bridget,  after  which  I  entered  the 
darkened  dining-room.  The  glitter  of  my  ornaments,  for- 
gotten during  the  previous  night,  caught  my  eye,  but  as  I  was 
burdened  with  my  nursing-chair  and  Bible,  I  left  them  where 
they  were,  and  took  up  my  post  in  the  nursery,  which  looked 
into  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Baby  was  sleep- 
ing sweetly,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  beside  her  cradle. 

I  had  been  reading  for  about  half  an  hour  when  the  pro- 
found quiet  of  the  house  and  the  heat  of  the  day  lulled  me 
into  irresistible  drowsiness,  and,  leaning  back  in  my  chair,  I 
fell  asleep.  I  started  suddenly  broad  awake,  as  the  sound  of 
a  single  heavy  knock  on  the  hall  door,  and  the  fierce,  deep- 
mouthed  barking  of  Rollo,  our  house  dog,  rudely  dispelled 
my  dreams.  In  a  minute  I  felt  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
quickly  closing  the  nursery  door,  that  baby  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, I  ran  to  the  lobby  window  and  looked  down  at  the 
door-steps.  What  I  saw  might  well  have  appalled  me,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  although  I  never  fainted  in  my  life, 
and  have  looked  on  "  nerves"  as  another  name  for  affecta- 
tion and  ill-temper,  I  grew  sick  with  fear,  and  felt  my  heart 
beat  almost  to  suffocation. 

A  group  of  men,  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen,  though 
t  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  twenty,  stood  on  the  steps  ; 
heir  faces  being  covered  with  black  crape,  and  their  shirts 
being  drawn  over  their  clothes,  gave  them  a  peculiarly  dia- 
bolical appearance.  Some  had  fire-arms,  some  short,  thick 
sticks,  and  two  or  three  carried  weapons  like  a  pavior's  ham- 
mer. I  drew  in  my  head  as  quickly  as  possible,  yet  not  be- 
fore the  scene  without  was  indelibly  photographed  on  my 
brain,  as  is  often  the  case  in  moments  of  intense  excitement, 
when  one  might  fancy  that  trivial  things  must  be  altogether 
unnoticed.  I  remember  seeing  a  magnificent  plant  of  scar- 
let pimpernel,  which  had  sprung  from  a  crevice  of  the  lowest 
step,  and  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  be  removed.  Yes,  in 
that  one  rapid  glance,  the  first  thought  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious was  that  I  hoped  the  dreadful-looking  men  might  not 
trample  my  fine  pimpernel,  which  lay  with  its  scarlet  blos- 
soms and  lilac  eyes  all  wide  open  to  the  heat.  I  had  been 
seen  from  below,  too,  and  as  I  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  side  of  the  window,  in  order  to  gather  strength,  I  heard 
one  voice  say,  "  There's  a  woman  at  the  window  overhead." 
"  It's  the  misthress,  sure,"  replied  another.  And  the  next 
moment  the  invaders  had  moved  back  to  command  a  view  of 
my  position.  I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  kept 
my  place,  and  we  stood  silently  regarding  each  other  for  a 
moment  or  two.  My  objectionable  visitors  began  talking 
together  in  whispers,  and  then  one  tall,  powerful-looking  fel- 
low, singling  himself  out  from  the  rest,  addressed  me  as 
follows  : 

"  Mrs.  Forrest,  we  know  ye've  no  one  in  the  house  wid  ye 
bud  an  omadhawn  of  a  girleen  an'  a  babby,  an'  we  only  Want 
to  do  our  busines  fair  an'  aisy,  athout  hort  or  harm  to  yerself 
or  anything  belonging  to  yez  ;  so  just  come  down  an'  lat  uz 
in,  an'  we'll  take  what  we  want  an'  go,  an'  lave  ye  our 
blessin'." 

"  What  is  it  you  do  want  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Just  our  rights,  ma'am  ;  nothing  more." 

"And  what  rights  of  yours  can  you  get  here?" 

"  Money,  and  firearms,  and  anything  else'll  help  the  good 
cause." 

"As  for  money,"  I  said,  "I  have  got  just  two  pounds  and 
five  pence,  which  I  will  give  you  with  pleasure  ;  but  as  for 
fire-arms,  you  shall  have  none.  You  think  I  am  unable  to 
resist  your  entrance,  but,  if  you  try,  you  will  find  that  the 
doors  and  windows  are  strong  enough  to  keep  out  even  a 
stronger  force  than  yours.  Be  warned  in  time  ;  before  you 
could  possibly  break  in,  Colonel  Forrest  will  be  home. 

"Arrah  !  me  lady,"  cried  another  man,  "sure  yer  spakin' 
to  childher._  We  know  what  time  it  takes  to  go  from  here  to 
the  church  ;  it's  ivery  step  av  three  good  mile,  an'  it's  only 
one  o'clock  ;  we've  a  good  while  before  uz  yit,  glory  be  to 
God  1  Now,  listen  hether,  me  lady  :  In  we'll  git  as  sure  as 
yer  livin' ;  iv  ye  let  uz  in  paceable,  why  we'll  do  our  work  and 
come  out  again  like  a  drove  0'  lambs  ;  but  iv  we  have  to  lat 
ourselves  in,  ye'll  not  be  there  to  tell  the  story  when  the  kur- 
nel  comes  back." 

"  Honest  men,"  I  answered,  "  do  not  need  to  disguise 
themselves,  and,  owing  to  your  disguises,  I  can  not  tell 
whether  I  know  any  of  you  or  not ;  but  if  there  are  any 
among  you  who  know  me,  they  know  that  in  your  sickness 
and  poverty  we  have  befriended  you,  your  wives,  and  children ; 
we  have  fed,  clothed,  and  tended  you,  helped  you  out  of  debt 
and  given  you  work  to  do,  and  you  mean  to  reward  us  by 
breaking  into  our  house  and  robbing  us.  I  had  a  better 
opinion  of  Irishmen." 

Then  arose  a  chorus  of  "  Thrue  fur  ye,  ma'am,  jew'l," 
"  Ivery  word  iv  id's  gospel,"  "  It's  yersel's  the  good  lady  all 
out ;  "  and  then  the  first  spokesman  resumed  : 

"We've  heerd  tell  iv  ye,  me  lady,  an'  no  wan  ov  yer  own 
boys  could  be  got  to  do  this  job  just  becase  iv  yer  goodness, 
but  ordhers  is  ordhers,  an',  as  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  we've 
got  chaps  from  north  an'  south,  aist  an'  west ;  an'  see,  now, 
there's  no  more  time  for  palaverin'.  Let  us  in,  an'  yer  as 
safe  as  iv  ye  wor  in  a  glass  case,  but  dhrive  uz  till  id,  an'  be 
the  Holy  Farmer  !  we'll  dash  the  growl's  brains  out  before 
yer  face,  an'  lave  ye  not  worth  a  thraneese." 

"  Do  your  worst,  if  it  must  be  so,"  I  said.  "  I  have  given 
you  my  answer  already." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.     Boys,  fall  to  work  !  " 

And  then  began  such  an  assault  on  the  door  and  windows 
as  shook  the  whole  house.  I  rushed  away,  cast  one  look  at 
my  still  sleeping  baby,  and,  raising  her  cradle  in  my  arms, 
carried  it  up  to  an  attic  which  we  used  as  a  store-room.  1 
locked  the  door,  and  flew  down  to  the  hall,  which  was  echo- 
ing to  the  thundering  blows  dealt  by  the  savage  assailants, 
and  where  Rollo,  mad  with  rage,  was  tearing  to  get  out,  and 
adding  to  the  uproar  by  his  furious  barking.  And  there  was 
Bridget,  whom  I  had  quite  forgotten,  deliberately  endeavor- 
ing to  open  the  hall  door,  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  it 
needed  no  common  strength  to  let  down  the  heavy  iron  bars. 
She  had  them  all  removed  when  I  caught  her  by  the  shoul- 
der ;  she  started  round,  her  face  betraying  her  guilt  and  dis- 
comfiture. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  I  cried  ;  "  do  you  want  us  to  be 
all  murdered  ? " 


"  Sure,  I  heerd  them  tell  ye  meself,  ma'am,  they  wouldn't 
touch  uz  iv  they  got  in  quiet." 

"Replace  those  bars  this  instant,  girl — this  instant !" 

"  See  here,  now,  ma'am,  it's  best  to  open  the  doors  because 
they'll  get  in  whether  or  no." 

"  Let  them,  if  they  can,"  I  answered.      "  Put  up  the  bars." 

Her  face  settled  into  a  dogged  sullenness  of  expression. 
"  I  dursn't,  ma'am  ;  boys  like  them  outside  always  gets  their 
way.     I'll  just  open  the  door,  by  your  lave." 

"At  your  peril  !  "  I  shrieked,  almost  beside  myself.  "At 
least,  if  you  will,  I  can  not  help  it,  but  first  bring  me  your 
master's  sword-cane  from  the  rack  over  the  breakfast-room 
mantel-piece  ;  I  must  have  something  to  defend  myself  with." 

She  looked  at  me  and  grinned  contemptuously,  but  the  in- 
stinct of  serfdom  sufficed  to  gain  this  boon  for  me,  and  she 
went  on  her  errand.  Stealing  on  tiptoe,  I  followed  her,  any 
noise  I  might  have  made  being  effectually  drowned  in  the 
sound  of  the  blows  and  Rollo's  barking.  Over  the  mantel 
was  a  rack  with  walking-canes  anrh  a  light  fowling-piece  ; 
and  when  my  treacherous  damsel  raised  her  arms  to  take 
down  the  cane  I  had  asked  for,  I  pulled  the  door  to,  quietly, 
and  locked  it  on  the  outside.  I  knew  she  could  not  get  out 
of  the  window,  which  opened  only  from  the  top,  and  was  at 
least  fourteen  feet  from  the  flags  of  the  yard.  She  gave  vent 
to  a  yell  of  anger  and  dismay,  and  then  began  to  swear  hor- 
ribly. I  hurried  away  and  tried  to  replace  the  bars,  but, 
finding  my  efforts  useless,  I  locked  both  dining  and  drawing- 
room  doors,  put  the  keys  in  my  pocket,  and,  bolting  Rollo 
into  the  front  hall,  I  fastened  the  folding-doors  as  well  as  I 
could  by  the  help  of  chairs  which  I  brought  up  from  the 
kitchen.  But  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  if  my 
besiegers  once  suceeded  in  effecting  a  breach  in  the  front 
door,  the  inner  barricade  would  have  but  a  very  faint  chance 
of  withstanding  them.  Nevertheless,  I  had  done  my  best, 
and,  panting  and  breathless,  deafened  by  the  confusion  of 
sounds — the  quick  blows  on  the  door,  Rollo's  barking,  and 
Bridget's  yelling  and  kicking — I  really  felt  as  though  my 
senses  were  about  to  leave  me.  I  paid  one  visit  to  where, 
my  treasure  lay,  and  most  thankful  was  I  to  find  her,  against 
all  hope,  sleeping  still  as  soundly  as  though  there  had  been 
nothing  to  disturb  her.  I  took  the  precaution  of  darkening 
the  small  window  of  the  store-room  by  means  of  a  blanket, 
and  once  more  fastening  the  door,  I  descended  to  the  next 
floor,  and  sat  down  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  staircase. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  similar  peril  to  estimate  my  state  of  mind.  I  could 
hear  the  panels  of  the  front  door  crack  and  strain.  The  at- 
tacking party  were  evidently  redoubling  their  efforts. 

At  last  the  barriers  yielded  with  a  crash,  and  the  shout  of 
triumph  that  followed  from  the  infuriated  savages  was  so 
significant  of  fiendish  exultation  that  I  felt  my  hour  was 
come.  One  rush  was  made  for  the  folding-doors,  but  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  voice  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal mouthpiece  of  the  party. 

"Come  back,  boys,  that'll  do  afther  ;  don't  let  uz  waste 
time.  Biddy  towld  me  this  mornin'  in  the  chapel-yard  that 
the  plates  were  all  in  the  dining-room  to-day  after  the  din- 
ner yesterday.     Come,  smash  the  door  !  " 

Yes,  so  it  was.  The  plate  which  had  been  used  the  day 
before  was  all  either  on  the  sideboard  or  in  an  unlocked  cof- 
fer beneath  it.  And  Miss  Bridget  had  then  been  in  league 
with  those  men  !  Well,  she  was  safe  for  the  present,  though 
not  for  long,  I  feared.  Yet  even  then  I  found  time  to  won- 
der how  it  was  that  the  young  lady  had  not  admitted  her 
friends  by  the  yard-gate.  I  had  looked  to  the  back-door  of 
the  house  myself,  before  going  to  the  nursery,  and  I  had  its 
key  in  my  pocket.  Rollo  had  now  evidently  flown  at  the 
leading  man,  and  my  poor  dog's  last  howl  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  my  own  death-knell. 

The  crash  of  glass,  the  clang  of  metal,  and  the  dull  sound 
of  blows  on  wood  rose  louder  and  louder,  and  Miss  Bridget's 
vociferations  also  increased  in  volume. 

"  Boys,  dear,  let  me  out ;  the  misthress,  bad  luck  to  her  ! 
has  me  locked  intill  the  breakfast-room.  Make  haste,  dar- 
lints  ;  the  kurnell  an'  the  men'll  be  home  this  minnit.  Brake 
in  the  fouldin'-doors." 

And  her  allies  had — as  I  judged  from  the  sounds  I  heard 
— come  on  the  wine  and  spirits  in  the  sideboard,  and  were 
otherwise  too  agreeably  busy  to  attend  to  her  pleadings,  even 
if  they  heard  them.  How  I  repented  of  my  yesterday's  din- 
ner-party, which  had  left  such  an  unusual  quantity  of  wines 
in  the  dining-room,  to  still  further  madden  men  who  needed 
no  such  excitement !  The  minutes  seemed  to  me  to  be 
lengthened  into  hours,  and  yet  how  quickly  they  were  flying ! 
Oh,  it  would  be  so  long  before  my  husband  could  come  !  At 
the  most,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  between  me  and  death — and 
such  a  death  !  So  ran  my  confused  and  agonized  thoughts. 
I  tried  to  pray,  but  could  only  say,  over  and  over  again, 
"  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !  " 

At  length  I  heard  the  demons  reassemble  in  the  hall,  and 
now  came  the  attack  on  the  inner  door.  I  knew  that  could 
not  for  a  minute  withstand  such  strokes  as  fell  on  it,  and  I 
dragged  myself  up  to  the  attic,  or  store-room,  which  was 
within  the  cook's  bedroom.  I  entered  this,  and  after  bolting 
the  door  and  dragging  the  table  against  it,  crept  under  the 
bed.  Still  not  a  sound  from  baby  !  Ah,  the  door  is  in  ! 
And  now  another  crash,  and  I  can  hear  Miss  Bridget's  ex- 
clamations more  plainly.  She  is  evidently  set  free,  and  she, 
who  knows  every  nook  and 'cranny  of  the  house,  will  soon 
find  me  here.  I  suppose  I  was  as  near  to  fainting  as  a  woman 
of  nerve  could  be ;  at  least  I  grew  so  sick  that  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  must  die. 

I  could  hear  nothing  distinctly  for  a  loud  rushing  noise  in 
my  ears.  I  could  see  nothing  but  black  discs,  with  luminous 
edges,  floating  before  me.  Suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  silence.  I  lay  still,  expecting  my  fate,  but  nothing 
came,  and  the  silence  still  continuing  I  at  last  crawled  from 
beneath  the  bed.  Then  I  heard  loud  voices  calling  my 
name.  Yes,  the  voices  of  my  husband  and  sister.  I  heard 
them  hurrying  from  room  to  room,  and  I  knew  they  were  in 
search  of  me,  but  I  could  not  move  nor  speak.  With  a  wild 
yearning  to  be  with  them,  and  see  and  feel  myself  safe  in 
their  midst,  I  was  altogether  paralyzed  and  powerless.  A 
violent  spasm  seized  my  heart,  and  for  a  few  seconds  it  ceased 
to  beat,  while  I  gasped  for  breath  and  a  cold  dew  burst  over 
my  face.  As  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  pang  subsided, 
though  my  nerveless  limbs  still  shook  and  quivered.  All  at 
once  I  heard  my  baby's  helpless  wail,  and  that  seemed  to  put 
some  life  into  me.     I  staggered  to  the  inner  door,  opened  it, 
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and  raised  my  little  lady,  rosy,  refreshed,  and,  thank  God  ! 
safe  from  the  peril  that  had  menaced  us.  I  managed  to  slip 
back  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door,  but  I  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  pull  the  table  from  it.  However,  the  anxious  group  below 
had  by  this  time  ascended  to  the  upper  story,  and  in  another 
minute  I  was  in  my  husband's  arms.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  speak  coherently,  but  the  devastation  wrought 
below  had  spoken  plainly  enough. 

The  work  had  certainly  been  thoroughly  done  so  far  as  it 
went ;  the  stout  panels  of  the  hall-door  were  rent  and  shat- 
tered, the  lower  ones  being  altogether  demolished  ;  not  a 
pane  of  glass  in  our  plate-glass  windows  was  left  unbroken, 
and  the  ponderous  inner  shutters  had  been  taken  down,  and 
lay  on  the  carpets  with  broken  bottles  and  decanters,  frag- 
ments of  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  a  significant  hatchet 
and  bludgeon.  My  watch  and  all  my  valuable  jewelry  were, 
of  course,  gone,  and,  still  worse,  all  our  company  plate.  My 
husband's  bureau,  which  stood  in  a  small  room  used  by  him 
as  a  study,  and  opening  from  the  dining-room,  had  been 
broken  open,  but  the  robbers  had  only  got  a  trifle  there.  My 
husband  never  kept  more  money  in  the  house  than  sufficed 
for  one  week,  and  as  Monday  was  the  day  on  which  he  was 
wont  to  replenish  his  stock,  the  Sunday's  supply  was,  of 
course,  very  scanty.  Poor  Rollo  lay  dead  and  still  in  the 
hall,  his  head  literally  laid  open.  Bridget  had  vanished  with 
her  fine  friends.  A  loss  which  affected  my  husband  greatly 
was  that  of  the  valuable  firearms,  which,  always  in  perfect 
order,  had  adorned  his  study.  It  was  easy  to  see  by  the 
trampled  flower-beds  in  my  lawn  garden  the  course  taken  by 
the  fugitives.  They  had  made  a  breach  in  the  hedge  bound- 
ing one  side  of  the  lawn,  and  their  trail  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  oak  wood  ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  traces  were  uncer- 
tain and  misleading.  Knowing  them  to  be  heavily  encum- 
bered, however,  we  hoped  to  hear  of  them  yet ;  but,  though 
every  measure  we  and  the  magistrates  could  devise  was 
taken  for  their  apprehension,  we  had  at  last  to  resign  all 
hopes  of  seeing  our  property  again. 

A  detective  from  London,  who  paid  us  a  professional  visit, 
shook  his  head  gravely  when,  among  other  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, he  was  told  that  a  coffin,  carried  in  a  country  cart,  and 
followed  by  a  group  of  afflicted  mourners,  had  been  seen  on 
that  eventful  Sunday  on  the  high-road  near  our  house,  and 
about  two  hours  after  my  husband's  return.  When  he  fur- 
ther eliminated  that  the  people  in  our  neighborhood  did  not 
seem  to  know  any  of  the  mourners,  and  that  there  had  been 
but  one  woman  in  the  company,  who,  sitting  in  the  cart  be- 
side the  coffin,  had  kept  her  head  bowed  down  and  covered 
with  a  hooded  cloak,  he  actually  groaned,  and  glancing  bit- 
terly at  the  rural  police  present,  said  to  my  husband  :  "  That 
funeral  was  the  funeral  of  your  property,  sir  ;  a  child  might 
have  seen  that." 

We  seemed  to  see  it,  too,  then,  when  it  was  too  late.  By 
and  by  vague  rumors  were  circulated  that  Bridget  was  gone 
to  Australia  or  America  ;  but  whether  this  was  true  or  not 
we  never  discovered,  although  her  relatives  were  closely 
watched  for  many  months.  We  surmised  that  the  cause  of 
our  visitation  on  that  particular  Sunday  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  my  husband  had  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
thought  that  he  had  brought  it  home  with  him.  He  had, 
however,  lodged  it  in  his  bank  within  half  an  hour  of  receiv- 
ing it.  Bridget  had  evidently  been  in  collusion  with  the 
robbers,  and  had  been  communicative  as  to  our  plate.  But, 
of  course,  much  was  altogether  matter  of  conjecture. 

Gradually  we  began  to  lose  our  sense  of  danger.  I  must 
do  the  people  around  us  the  justice  to  say  that  they  appeared 
thoroughly  grieved,  ashamed,  and  indignant  at  the  outrage 
that  had  been  perpetrated  on  us  ;  and  I  do  believe  they  were 
quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  it.  We  had  our  doors 
and  windows  replaced  or  repaired,  and  had  the  former  and 
the  shutters  sheeted  with  iron  ;  we  were  even  more  careful 
than  before  in  all  our  precautions,  and  one  of  our  two  men- 
servants — both  long  tried  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  — 
always  remained  in  the  house  on  alternate  Sundays. 

Months  passed,  and,  excepting  that  we  sometimes  missed 
what  was  carried  away,  and  that  I  occasionally  suffered  from 
the  spasm  of  the  heart  which  I  had  first  fell  on  that  terrible 
Sunday,  we  had  begun  to  look  upon  our  peril  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Christmas  was  at  hand,  and  we  were  expecting 
several  relatives  and  friends  from  England.  On  the  day  be- 
fore their  arrival  I  was  arranging  some  matters  with  my 
cook,  a  Roman  Catholic,  perfectly  honest  and  well-princi- 
pled. I  said  to  her:  "We  shall  miss  our  silver  covers  now, 
Molly ;  I  wish  we  bad  them." 

"  Troth,  ma'am,  dear,  we  can't  well  do  widout  'em.  It 
bates  all  that  there's  nayther  tale  nor  tidin's  ov  them.  Athin', 
why  didn't  ye  spake  to  his  raverence?" 

"To  whom?" 

"To  his  raverence — Father  O'Driscoll." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  sure,  if  the  things  can  be  got  back  at  all,  he'll  git 
them  ;  them  peelers  is  no  good." 

"  How  could  the  priest  help  us  ?  " 

"  Sure,  they  can  do  anything  ;  it. Stan's  to  rason  they  can, 
the  holy  crathurs." 

"  How  do  they  manage  it  ?  " 

"Och,  they  pray  for  it,  an'  thin,  ov  course,  they  get  it ;  but, 
beside  that,  they  prache,  they  spake  from  the  altar,  an'  threat- 
en bell,  book,  an'  candlelight  on  the  villyans  that  do  any- 
thing bad,  and  one  priest  spakes  to  another,  an'  thin  he  does 
his  part,  an'  so  on — it  goes  the  rounds,  an'  whatever  it  is,  it's 
pretty  sure  to  be  got  back — it  or  its  value." 

I  confess  that  this  suggestion  of  Molly  sank  into  my  mind. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  thought  it  worth  a  trial. 
The  parish  priest  was  an  old  man,  a  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished gentleman;  one  of  the  old  St.  Omer  school, 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  passed  away.  He  was  well 
known  to  us,  as  he  mingled  freely  in  the  society  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  was  well  known  and  respected  by  all  creeds  and 
classes.  The  result  of  my  meditations  was  that  I  wrote 
Mr.  O'Driscoll  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him  unobserved  by  my  husband,  who,  I  was  afraid,  would 
laugh  at  me  if  he  knew  my  purpose.  Mr.  O'Driscoll  looked 
very  grave  when  I  preferred  my  request. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  you  ask  what  I  can  not  do. 
I  know  that  the  robbers  were  none  of  the  people  here,  and  it 
is  so  long  since  the  affair  happened— fully  four  months  now 
— that  the  chances  are  your  plate„iand  jewelry  have  made 


acquaintance  with  the  melting-pot  long  ere  this.  But  what  I 
can  do  I  will." 

I  afterward  heard  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  at  the  close  of 
his  sermon,  the  old  priest  had  solemnly  addressed  his  con- 
gregation, reminding  them  of  all  my  husband  and  I  had 
done  for  them,  and  urging  them,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
come  forward  if  they  had  the  faintest  clue  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage.  No  disclosure  followed  his  address,  and 
a  fortnight  more  brought  us  to  Christmas  eve. 

Our  house  was  full  of  old  friends,  and  despite  the  absence 
of  my  plate  and  other  things,  I  determined  to  be  very  happy. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  we  had  all  set  off  after  lunch- 
eon to  a  lake  some  three  miles  away,  and  skated  till  it  was 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Every  one  was  tired  in  the  evening, 
and  but  that  we  wished  to  see  the  new  year  in  we  should  all 
have  retired  to  rest  very  much  earlier  than  usual.  All  at 
once,  as  we  were  exchanging  congratulations  and  "  good 
nights"  in  the  hall,  and  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of 
twelve,  one  dull,  loud  crash  on  the  knocker  stilled  the  merry 
voices,  and  I  know  that  for  myself  I  turned  faint  with  memory 
and  fear.  The  knock  was  repeated,  but  no  answer  was  made 
to  my  husband's  loud  question  as  to  who  knocked,  and,  after 
a  moment's  deliberation,  several  of  us  ascended  to  my  old 
post  of  vantage,  and  my  husband  and  another  gentleman 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  out.  We  had  left  our  lights 
in  the  hall,  and  were  not  afraid  of  being  seen  from  below. 
The  night  was  a  black  frost,  moonless  and  still,  and  when 
the  eyes  of  the  lookers-out  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  we,  who  were  behind,  were  informed  that  no  one 
was  in  sight,  but  that  something  lay  on  the  doorstep,  and 
that  the  sound  of  feet  in  rapid  retreat  was  distinctly  audible 
on  the  frozen  gravel  of  the  avenue. 

It  was  decided  that  two  gentlemen  should  keep  watch 
above  te  prevent  surprise,  while  the  rest  opened  the  door  to 
examine  the  heap  on  the  step.  This  was  done,  and  what  to 
our  delight  should  we  find  but  two  large,  rough  willow  bas- 
kets, such  as  the  country  people  use  'or  potatoes,  containing 
every  article  that  had  been  taken  from  us,  with  the  small  ex- 
ception of  one  spoon.  Everything  else  was  there,  black  with 
tarnish,  and  not  a  little  scratched  and  bruised,  but  otherwise 
quite  safe.  We  conjectured  that  the  things  had  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  for  they  were  soiled  and  smirched  with  clay. 
Probably  we  should  never  have  recovered  them,  had  not  the 
keenness  of  the  search  and  its  long  duration  made  the  rob- 
bers afraid  to  dispose  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  fact  of  the 
restitution  was  made  public,  I  had  a  note  from  Father 
O'Driscoll  congratulating  me,  and  begging  me  never  again 
to  mention  the  subject  to  him.     Nor  did  I. 


The  Belle  at  the  Springs. 
A  SUMMER    IDYL. 
It.was  a  drowsy  day  in  June, 

The  hot  air  shimmered  languidly, 
The  sun,  in  one  long  blazing  noon, 

Seemed  melting  in  a  molten  sky  ; 
The  gay  salon,  which  nightly  thrilled 

With  beauty,  laughter,  song,  and  love, 
Now,  like  a  weary  heart,  was  stilled 

And  pulseless  as  an  empty  glove. 

Beneath  a  tree  a  hammock  swung 

Close  by  the  window  where  she  slept  ; 
There  oft  I'd  listened  as  she  sung, 

And  fancied  that  she  sighed  or  wept. 
I  wandered  dreamily  that  day 

A  quiet,  wooded  path  along  ; 
My  soul  adrift,  my  feet  astray, 

And  mem'ry  full  of  one  sweet  song. 

A  wanton  brook,  with  murmur  soft, 

Threw  passing  kiss  to  nodding  leaves  ; 
And  cooing  birds,  the  boughs  aloft, 

Wooed  with  the  love  that  ne'er  deceives. 
Beside  "  the  haunted  rock"  I  met 

Her,  on  the  narrow  path,  alone  ; 
She  gave  me  courtly  greeting,  yet 

Soft  blushes  to  her  cheek  had  flown. 

Gentle  she  was,  as  Marguerite, 

With  eyes  like  Juno,  soft  and  brown ; 
And  graceful,  from  her  arching  feet 

Up  to  her  forehead's  queenly  crown. 
Why  did  I  stay  ?    O  fatal  hour  I 

in  that  one  moment  lost  was  I, 
Gazing,  entranced,  upon  that  flower, 

To  breathe  whose  perfume  was  to  die. 

I  held  in  mine  her  wilting  hand, 

I  poured  love's  passion  in  her  ear ; 
My  eloquence,  at  love's  command, 

Invoked  her  sigh,  despoiled  her  tear. 
She  softly  said  that,  like  a  spell, 

My  tenderness  enchantment  wove ; 
With  look  and  word  she  bade  me  tell 

Her  listening  heart  my  tale  of  love. 

Her  yielding  lips  with  mine  I  pressed, 
And  kissed  her,  trembling,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Till,  whispering  low,  her  heart  confessed, 
"  I  love  you  !     Can  I  tell  you  more?" 

O  joy  supreme  1    O  heavenly  bliss  1 
Why  dost  thou  but  a  memory  seem  ? 

Was  all  the  thrill  of  that  fond  kiss 
Reality,  or  but  a  dream? 

Ere  troth  we  pledged,  or  vow  we  spoke, 

There  came  a  wild,  terrific  sound  ; 
Where  stood  that  rock,  thick  sulphurous  smoke, 

And  demon  form  rose  from  the  ground. 
The  rock-fiend  seized  my  Marguerite, 

I  sprang  to  save  her,  but  I  fell 
Down  from  that  hammock  to  my  feet, 

Waked  by  the  frightful  dinner-bell. 
San  Francisco,  June,  1883.  Alfred  Wheeler. 


Though  within  the  last  one  hundred  and  three  years  the 
world  has  undergone  many  changes,  the  winning  post  of  the 
Derby  stood  in  17S0 — when  Sir  Charles  Bunberry's  Diomed 
was  the  first  winner  of  England's  historic  race — precisely 
where  it  stood  on  Derby  day,  18S3.  In  the  former  time  a 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  looked  on  with  Richard  first  Earl 
Grosvenor,  by  his  side  ;  and  at  the  latter,  another  Prince  of 
Wales,  Albert  Edward,  with  Lord  Grosvenor's  grandson,  the 
first  Duke  of  Westminster,  by  his  side. 


GOSSIP    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


There  was  a  little  of  the  Jenny  Lind  business  about  the 
great  Moscow  show.  After  the  fashion  of  our  hatter  Genin, 
a  Moscow  merchant  paid,  as  an  advertisement,  five  thousand 
dollars  to  be  permitted  to  act  as  verger  in  the  Kremlin  at  the 
coronation. 


Mrs.  Hayes  is  said  to  have  a  passion  for  collecting  relics 
from  the  graves  of  dead  Presidents. 

There  was  recently  staying  in  San  Francisco  a  Professor 
Mary  Krom,  principal  of  the  Denver  School  of  Mines.  She 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  practical  female  assayer  in  the 
United  States. 

Several  years  ago  Frank  Miles,  the  artist,  remarked  to 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  that  he  with  his  pencil  and  Oscar  Wilde 
with  his  pen  would  make  of  Mrs.  Langtry  the  Jocunde  and 
the  Laura  of  England. 

Gladys,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  has  not  allowed  bereave- 
ment (her  husband  died  February,  18S2)  to  dim  too  severely 
her  toilets  at  Ascot.  She  wore  on  one  day  gray  cashmere, 
and  on  another  mauve  silk. 

The  youngest  telegraph  operator  in  the  world  is  probably 
a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  Hallie  Hutchinson  by  name,  who 
lives  in  Texas,  and  has  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  at  the 
railway  station  at  which  she  resides. 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  passed  through  Hamburg  recently 
on  her  way  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  she  had  forty-six 
trunks  full  of  baggage,  and  waxed  furious  when  the  customs 
officers  insisted  upon  examining  the  contents  of  every  one  to 
the  very  bottom. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  hundred  women  in 
New  York  make  money  by  copying.  In  fact,  it  is  coming 
to  be  the  rule  that  all  copying  is  done  by  women.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  capital  shorthand  writers,  and  every  month 
the  number  of  type-writer  operators  increases. 

In  1840  Harriet  Martineau  found  seven  vocations  open  to 
women  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ;  now  there  are  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  occupations,  in  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wearers 
of  petticoats  earn  their  own  living,  receiving  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars  each  per 
annum. 

Mrs.  Alma-Tadema,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gosse,  and  the  third  sis- 
ter, being  daughters  of  Epps,  the  cocoa  manufacturer,  are  re- 
spectively known  as  the  "  Nutritious,"  the  "  Grateful,"  and 
the  "  Comforting."  The  origin  of  the  joke  is,  that  about  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Tadema's  marriage,  she  being  the  first  of  the 
trio  to  leave  the  paternal  guardianship,  it  happened  that  the 
word  nutritious  was  omitted  from  the  familiar  advertisement 

On  the  Pincian  Hill  at  Rome,  last  month,  there  was  un- 
veiled, with  interesting  ceremonies,  a  monument  to  the  Cai- 
roli  brothers,  who  died  in  the  war  for  independence.  The 
surviving  brother,  Benedetto  Cairoli,  was  present.  It  was 
their  mother,  Signora  Cairoli,  that  Swinburne,  in  one  of  his 
finest  "  Songs  Before  Sunrise  "  addressed  as  "  blessed  among 
women  " — "  four  times  blessed  ;  at  whose  most  holy  breast 
four  times  a  godlike  soldier-savior  hung." 

The  French  Academy  has  conferred  upon  Madame  Bigot, 
formerly  Miss  Healy,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can portrait-painter,  the  honor  of  its  second  prize,  for  her 
story  of  "  Marca,"  lately  published  in  this  country,  with  the 
title  of  "A  Mere  Caprice."  There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
competitors  for  the  prize.  Madame  Bigot  has  received  flat- 
tering letters  of  congratulation  upon  her  success  from  Messrs. 
Dumas,  Cherbuliez,  Jules  Simon,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Academy. 

London  journals,  while  they  admit  that  American  girls  are 
famous  for  an  elegant  and  refined  type  of  loveliness,  that 
French  ladies  are  the  best  dressed  in  the  world,  that  the  Ger- 
man youthful  frauleins  have  the  finest  heads  of  hair,  the 
Spanish  girls  the  brightest  eyes  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
that  in  Venice  and  Florence  may  be  seen  to  this  day  direct 
descendants  of  those  Old  World  blonde  beauties  still  fresh 
and  fair  on  Titian's  canvas,  claim  that  young  English  ladies 
remain  ampler  in  limb,  clearer  of  complexion,  and  more 
hearty  than  any  others.  This  they  attribute  to  plain  food, 
sound  sleep,  suitable  clothing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
plentiful  application  of  soap  and  water. 

Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  Professor  Graham  Bell,  the  electrician, 
was  one  of  the  deaf  pupils  of  Doctor  Gallaudet  in  Washing- 
ton. Professor  Bell  first  met  her  at  a  reception  at  the  col- 
lege, and  so  expert  was  she  in  reading  speech  by  the  motions 
of  the  lips  that  they  conversed  together  for  some  time  without 
his  discovering  her  infirmity.  At  last,  walking  through  the 
conservatory,  where  some  of  the  Chinese  lanterns  had  gone 
out,  he  made  some  remark  requiring  an  answer.  But  none 
was  forthcoming,  it  not  being  light  enough  for  her  to  see  the 
movements  of  his  lips.  He  repeated  the  remark,  and  again 
got  only  silence  for  reply.  Mystified,  he  soon  escorted  her 
back  to  the  parlor,  and  then,  in  the  brilliant  light,  asked  her 
why  she  had  not  answered  him  ;  but  his  amazement  was  re- 
doubled ten-fold  at  her  ready  reply  :  "  I  have  never  heard  a 
sound  in  all  my  life." 

Betty,  the  colored  maid  of  Edwin  Booth's  daughter,  was, 
during  the  great  tragedian's  tour  in  Germany,  the  object  of 
a  degree  of  curiosity  and  attention  which  displayed  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  ignorance  respecting  the  negro  race  on  the 
part  of  the  populations  of  the  German  cities.  In  many 
places  Mr.  Booth's  courier  was  seriously  asked  as  to  what 
kind  of  food  should  be  specially  prepared  for  her.  In  one 
town  the  inquiry  was  made  if  she  were  not  a  Zulu.  In  Ber- 
lin, while  accompanying  Miss  Booth  in  one  of  her  prome- 
nades, Betty  was  gravely  presented  with  a  lot  of  plums  by  a 
deeply  interested  young  German,  who  probably  took  her  for 
some  kind  of  a  savage  creature.  On  another  occasion,  while 
she  was  passing  through  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  she  was 
stopped  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  applied  his  finger  to 
her  cheek  and  gave  her  skin  a  vigorous  rub,  afterward  look- 
ing at  his  finger,  and  being  amazed  to  see  that  the  color  did 
not  come  off.  Even  in  England  the  writer  heard  an  elderly 
and  peaceful  mulatto  nurse,  who  had  charge  of  some  Ameri- 
can children,  and  who  had  taken  them  out  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  described  by  an  English  workingman  there  as  "a 
creater  who  would  put  a  knife  into  a  man  as  quick  as  winkin' 
— now,  wouldn't  she  f  " 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Humanity  is  veined  with  a  queer  moral  streak 
somewhere,  which  is  accountable  for  the  success  of 
melodrama.  I  suppose  upon  the  whole  we  are  a 
pretty  bad  lot.  One  of  the  first  lessons  we  learn  is 
to  beat  our  breasts  and  cry  out  that  we  are  miserable 
sinners ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  life,  as  taught  by  the 
theologians,  is  to  so  live  that  we  shall  keep  out  of 
hell-fire  when  we  die. 

If  all  the  threats  be  true,  and  all  the  doctrines  be 
true  too,  this  is  rather  a  difficult  matter ;  but  as  we 
don't  have  half  a  bad  time  skirting  the  difficulty, 
there  is  little  to  complain  of. 

Meantime  we  have  all  a  very  proper  reverence  for 
the  good  and  true,  as  expounded  in  melodrama.  We 
have  all  a  surface  sympathy  which  is  easily  touched  ; 
and  we  rise  to  a  moral  sentiment  as  quickly  as  a  trout 
to  a  fly. 

Woe  would  be  to  the  playwright  who  should  at- 
tempt to  dress  up  an  unclean  sin  in  melodrama,  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Immortals  may  dare  to  do  in  "Fe- 
dora," or  an  Englishwoman,  with  all  the  traditions  of 
prudery  thick  upon  her,  has  dared  to  do  in  "  East 
Lynne." 

The  very  first  essential  is  a  hero  who  shall  be  thor- 
oughly put  upon  ;  who  shall  wade  through  seas  of 
difficulty  and  clouds  ot  suspicion,  and  be  triumph- 
antly cleared  at  last,  his  innocence  made  clear  as  the 
light  of  noon-day,  and  his  general  probity  and  pur- 
ity of  character  a  marvel  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Oddly  enough,  he  is  always  in  the  beginning  a 
ne'er-do-well.  There  is  a  deep  and  abiding,  but  un- 
confessed,  faith  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  there 
is  a  root  of  good  somewhere  in  every  ne'er-do-well. 
It  has  been  discovered  to  be  true  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals, and  it  has  established  a  precedent.  The  ne'er- 
do-wells  tbiuk  it  of  themselves,  and  in  melodrama  we 
accept  it  as  an  indisputable  fact. 

When,  therefore,  the  curtain  went  up  the  other 
night  on  Mr.  Wilfrid  Denver,  in  disordered  attire,  in 
a  quarrelsome  mood,  and  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxi- 
cation, no  one  was  dismayed.  We  all  saw,  with  the 
calm  eye  of  prescience,  that  by  the  lime  he  got  to  be 
a  silver  king  he  would  be  a  very  Sir  Galahad  in  per- 
fection. This,  not  through  our  knowledge  of  silver 
kings,  but  through  our  experience  with  melodramatic 
heroes.  Of  course  it  all  came  about  as  we  expected. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  any  one  should  ex- 
tend a  particle  of  sympathy  to  him.  He  had  neg- 
lected his  home,  gambled  on  the  turf,  squandered 
his  substance,  addled  his  brains,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  obnoxious  generally ;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  false  charge  of  murder  was  laid  upon  him, 
he  became  a  suffering  angel. 

Of  course,  too,  there  be  melodramas  and  melo- 
dramas. In  "  The  Black  Flag,"  where  another  false 
charge  is  laid  upon  another  innocent  man,  everything 
is  irresistibly  comic.tl. 

But  in  the  case  of  Wilfrid  Denver  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstance is  so  curiously  linked  that  the  part  rises 
something  above  the  level  of  commonplace  melo- 
diama,  and  becomes  a  psychological  study. 

The  old  saying  that  "  murder  will  out  "  rarely  fails 
to  come  true,  and  generally  comes  through  the  tor- 
tured conscience  of  the  murderer.  Wilfrid  Denver 
suffers  all  the  pangs  of  a  murderer's  remorse,  all  the 
horrors  of  a  murderer's  dreams,  all  the  hunted  agony 
of  the  human  creature  fleeing  for  his  life  from  hungry 
justice,  and  is  yet  an  innocent  man. 

It  is  a  curious  study  in  the  weight  of  circumstantial 
evidence  and  the  power  of  imagination.  The  scene 
is  such  a  strong  one,  andso  appositely  brought  aboui 
at  the  point  where  Willrid  Denver  finds  himself  alone 
with  the  staring  Corpse  of  Geoffrey  Ware,  that  it 
stays  the  laugh  which  one  always  gives  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  melodrama,  and  one  sits  through  the 
remainder  of  the  story  absorbed  and  interested.  The 
railroad  accident  to  Denver's  train  is  one  of  those 
strangely  possible  accidents  which  are  always  crop- 
ping up  in  real  life,  and  his  after-career  is  only  the 
story  of  hundreds  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Besides  this  freak  in  psychology,  which  is  the 
main  feature  in  the  play,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  filling  in  "  The  Silver  King,"  Considering  the 
large  number  of  speaking  characters,  they  are  all  very 
sharply  drawn,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  in  the 
cast  who  does  not  seem  to  fill  his  place  with  peculiar 
fitness. 

Mr.  Osmond  Teaile  is  a  very  honest  actor.  An 
audience  always  feels  that  he  is  doing  his  very  best 
for  them,  and  the  long  months  that  "The  Silver 
King  "  ran  at  Wallack's  do  not  seem  to  have  dulled 
his  interest  in  the  part  of  Wilfrid  Denver.  He  plays 
it  -u,.  even  excellence  throughout,  and  the  terrible 
with  the  corpse  of  Geoffrey  Ware  with  power 


and  intensity.  He  easily  resumed  the  lease  of  favor 
which  he  enjoyed,  together  with  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre, 
when  they  appeared  conjointly  at  the  Baldwin  in 
that  marvelous  tissue  which  has  since  become  fa- 
mous, "La  Belle  Russe."  Mr.  Eyre  has  an  impor- 
tant, but  not  an  acting,  part  as  The  Spider,  a  gen 
tlemanly  burglar. 

Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  "  The  Sil- 
ver King  "  is  not  an  acting  play,  but  is  made  up  of 
bits,  and  carries  itself  along  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
interest.     But  the  bits  are  admirably  donV 

The  heroine  of  a  melodrama,  as  in  "The  Lights 
o'  London,"  is  generally  but  zposeuse  for  accumulat- 
ing miseries.  Nellie  Denver  is  rather  more  strongly 
drawn  than  is  usual  with  them,  and  gives  Miss  Rose 
Coghlan  several  opportunities.  Miss  Coghlan  is  a 
handsome  woman,  with  a  rich,  sonorous,  penetrating 
voice,  an  ease  which  sometimes  becomes  languor, 
and  an  at-homeness  upon  the  stage  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain reality  to  her  surroundings. 

The  little  child  who  plays  Cissy  Denver  is  one  of 
those  charmingly  natural  little  creatures  now  and 
then  seen  behind  the  footlights,  who  play  with  intel- 
ligent understanding,  but  have  not  lost  their  baby 
bloom. 

All  theother  parts  are  minor  to  thesein  point  of  prom- 
inence, but  diversified  and  vivid.  There  is  The  Spider, 
who  has  little  to  do  but  be  the  heavy  swell  among 
his  rough  pals.  There  is  his  handsome  wife,  whose 
devotion  is  merely  suggested,  as  is  her  distaste  to  her 
husband's  "profession."  There  is  Jaikes,  the  faith- 
ful old  servant  of  Nellie  Denver,  who  cleaves  to  her 
through  good  and  ill,  played  with  some  feeling  and 
some  mild  humor  by  Mr.  Jennings.  There  is  the  de- 
tective, who,  with  his  sharp,  incisive  manner,  his 
shaggy  eyebrows,  his  keen  glance,  and  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  power,  is  the  very  model  of  a  detective. 
There  is  the  roystering,  loud  young  clerk,  chris- 
tened Jimmy  Fresh  by  some  one  the  other  night,  who 
gets  as  naturally  into  trouble,  and  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  punishment  for  the  others,  as  the  loud-voiced  fel- 
lows always  do.  There  is  the  very  oil  of  rascality  in 
that  mild  old  party,  Eliab  Coombe,  whose  insinuating 
' '  dear  boy  "  has  a  familiar  ring  to  those  familiar  with 
silver  kings.  He  is  quite  Dickensy  in  his  flavor,  and 
stands  out  in  strong  relief  from  a  trifling  part. 

There  are  the  three  old  cronies  smoking  their  even- 
ing pipes  on  the  bench  at  the  sign  of  "The 
Chequers,"  reading  the  news  from  London,  with  a 
liitle  squabble  thrown  in  as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  read 
aloud — a  very  natural  little  episode,  for  these  people 
alway  love  best  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  who 
read  newspapers  with  exceeding  badness. 

There  are  those  very  real  children,  cruel  with  the 
cruelty  of  children,  who  will  not  "play  with  "  Cissy 
because  her  father  killed  a  man.  There  are  half  a 
hundred  little  touches  which  go  to  make  that  inter- 
esting whole  called  "  The  Silver  King." 

The  play  has  been  mounted  with  exceptional  care. 
The  sets  have  all  been  painted  new  for  this  produc- 
tion, and  they  arc  very  numerous.  There  are  some 
intricate  mechanical  changes,  and  transformations 
take  place  almost  as  frequently  and  quite  as  wonder- 
fully as  at  the  pantomime.  In  short,  "The  Silver 
King  "  is  vividly  interesting,  excellently  mounted,  and 
admirably  played. 

Almost  as  much  care  has  been  given  to  the  mount- 
ing of  "  The  Black  Flag,"  but  it  does  not  serve  much 
purpose,  except  to  show  how  phenomenally  bad  an 
actor  can  be.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  play  even  as  a 
melodrama.  It  has  not  the  warm  human  interest  of 
"  The  Sdver  King,"  and  even  upon  the  stage  there  is 
something  offensive  in  introducing  the  letid  prison  air. 
By  the  time  the  convicts  have  lock-stepped  across 
the  stage  three  or  four  times  one  begins  to  feel  that 
even  the  supers  are  degraded,  and  the  impulse  arises 
to  get  into  a  wholesome  atmosphere  once  more. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thome's 
Harry  Glyndon  is  the  dialect  he  has  invented.  It  is  a 
cross  between  the  Irish  brogue  and  the  Cumberland 
burr,  without  a  distinguishing  feature  of  either,  and 
has  apparently  no  place  in  "  The  Black  Flag,"  but  is 
gratuitously  thrown  in  as  a  sortoi  contribution  to  the 
general  mixture.  Why  he  should  have  a  dialect  at 
<xll  does  not  appear,  for  the  remainder  ot  the  family, 
and  all  those  among  whom  he  has  been  born  and 
bred,  speak  unencumbered  English.  In  addition  to 
his  original  dialect,  Mr.  Thorne  has  a  ceaseless  whine, 
which  seems  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  much 
oppressed  virtue,  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  flour- 
ishing wickedness  of  his  brother  Jack. 

His  brother  Jack,  by  the  way,  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  Jeune  premier  steeped  in  villainy,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  products  of  the  combination  period, 
and,  as  a  specimen  of  unintentional  humor,  is  quite 
unequaled. 

The  part  of  Lazarus  the  Jew  is  thrown  in  hap- 
hazard, as  much  is  in  "The  Black  Flag."  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Bassett,  who  is  remembered  as  a  most  lugubrious 
actor,  plunders  boldly  from  "Sam'Iof  Posen,"and 
amuses  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

The  remainder  of  the  company  is  quite  sufficient 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  piece,  but  all  there  is  of  talent 
lies  in  the  small  person  of  Master  Harry  Woodruff, 
a  little  lad  who  plays  a  "  Jo  "  part  with  so  much  of 
feeling  and  fervor  that  it  seems  overwrought  among 
his  commonplace  surroundings.  A  talented  boy  on 
the  stage  is  such  an  anomaly  that  one  consults  the 
bills  more  than  once  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  girl 
dressed  up  in  Ned's  rags  who  is  playing. 


Strange  to  say,  "  The  Black  Flag  "  draws  well,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  tastes  of  a  public  that 
will  patronize  a  "  Pop." 

Talk  of  the  imagination  of  a  Wilfrid  Denver  I  It 
pales  before  that  of  any  ordinary  San  Francisco  citi- 
zen. For  thirty  years  our  people  have  worked  them- 
selves up  to  the  idea  that  they  are  living  in  an  Italian 
climate,  so,  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  they  freeze 
and  won't  have  fires,  because,  according  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  climate,  they  ought  to  be  warm  and 
comfortable. 

For  a  corresponding  length  of  time  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  themselves  that  their  judgment 
on  matters  theatrical  and  musical  is  beyond  cavil,  so 
they  do  the  most  idiotic  things,  with  a  pharisaic  con- 
fidence in  their  prestige  which  is  utterly  amusing. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  count  the  people  who  were 
heard  to  declare,  during  and  since  the  Thomas  sea- 
son, that  they  did  not  like  classical  music,  but  that  if 
you  would  give  them  opera  music,  or  some  of  the 
light,  tripping  melodies  which  they  could  understand, 
in  what  crowds  they  would  rush  to  hear  them. 

Where  are  they  now,  when  the  Spanish  Students 
are  sweeping  the  strings  of  their  mandolins  and  gui- 
tars with  the  melodies  of  many  lands? 

Few  have  thought  that  there  lay  such  possibilities 
in  picked  strings,  to  give  the  lights  and  shades  of 
music.  The  mandolin  and  the  guitar  have  been  re- 
garded as  peculiar  to  the  serenader,  who  touched  their 
strings  with  an  accompanying  chord  now  and  then, 
but  rarely  sought  to  evoke  a  continuous  melody. 
But  who  shall  say  that  even  the  far-famed  orchestra 
ever  played  the  familiar  overture  to  "  William  Tell  " 
with  deeper  musical  intention,  or  sweeter  musical 
effect,  than  the  Spanish  Students  gave  it  on  their 
strings  the  other  night? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  music  is  entirely  in- 
strumental. You  find  yourself  absolutely  longing  for  a 
song  of  old  Spain,  as  the  cloaked  students  sit  there 
tinkling  their  mandolins,  and  certainly  looking  as  if 
they  could  give  one  for  the  asking. 

But  it  is  almost  like  a  song  when  they  strike  into 
one  of  their  own  melodies.  You  feel  the  swing  and 
rhythm  of  the  movement  to  your  finger-tips,  and  you 
can  easily  imagine  all  the  rest,  the  clink  of  castanets, 
the  sweep  of  mantillas,  the  flash  of  dark  eyes,  and  the 
liquid  language  of  Spain  on  the  lips  of  lovely  senori- 
tas.  It  only  requires  a  lively  fancy.  We  have  all 
been  building  castles  in  Spain  all  our  lives.  It  should 
be  quite  as  easy  to  invent  a  fanciful  fandango. 

Betsy  B. 

Wagner  could  never  join  in  little  jokes  against  him- 
self. Alexandre  Dumas,  calling  upon  him  once, 
made  some  good-humored  remark  about  his  own  ig- 
norance of  music — which  he  had  once  defined  as  ' '  the 
most  expensive  of  noises  " — but  his  pleasantries  were 
listened  to  with  such  a  smileless  stolidity  that  he  went 
home  in  a  huff  and  wrote  his  contemptuous  protest 
against  "Wagnerian  din —inspired  by  the  riot  of 
cats  scampering  in  the  dark  about  an  iron-monger's 
shop."  On  the  day  before  this  protest  was  printed 
in  the  Opinion  Nationals,  Wagner  returned  Dumas's 
visit,  and  was  kept  waiting  for  half  an  hour  in  an 
ante-room.  Then  the  author  of  the  "Trois  Mous- 
quetaires  "  marched  in,  superbly  attired  in  a  plumed 
helmet,  a  cork  life-belt,  and  a  flowing  dressing-gown. 
"  Excuse  me  for  appearing  in  my  working  dress,"  he 
said,  majestically.  "  Half  my  ideas  are  lodged  in 
this  helmet,  and  the  other  half  in  a  pair  of  jack  boots 
which  I  put  on  to  compose  love  scenes."  Snubs  of 
this  sort — of  which  Wagner  encountered  many — 
rankled  deep  in  his  mind  and  made  him  say  that  the 
French  were  vandals. 


A  breakfast  was  given  recently  at  Delmonico's, 
New  York,  by  the  iEbthetic  Society  of  |ersey  City,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Sarah  Jewett.  A  company  of  seventy- 
five  sat  down  to  breakfast  together.  The  menu  cards 
were  inclosed  in  pale  aesthetic  satin  covers,  with  the 
name  of  each  guest  in  silver  on  the  back.  The  ladies 
were  four  hours  at  the  table.  The  enjoyment  was  of 
the  most  refined,  intellectual,  and  sesthetic  character. 
The  toilettes  were  artistic  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Miss  Jewett  was  lovely  in  a  costume  of  amber 
French  crepe  with  maroon  velvet  accessories,  and  a 
Fanchon  bonnet  of  gold  lace  with  narrow  velvet 
strings.  Miss  Jewett  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume  of  poems  written  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  ^Esthetic  Society,  entitled  "  Echoes  of 
the  ./Esthetic  Society."  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book 
was  written  the  following:  "  Ka-tel-tei-sta-kuast," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  "a  beautiful  flower." 


The  Wanderer. 
BY  HELENA   MODJESKA. 
Upon  a  mountain's  height,  far  from  the  sea, 

I  found  a  shell, 

And  to  my  curious  ear  this  lonely  thing 

Ever  a  song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing — 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  came  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  height? 

Ah,  who  can  say, 
Whether  there  dropped  by  some  too  careless  hand — 
Whether  there  cast  when  oceans  swept  the  land, 
Ere  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  Day? 

Strange,  was  it  not? — far  from  its  native  sea, 

One  song  it  sang — 
Sang  of  the  mighty  mysteries  of  the  tide — 
Sang  of  the  awful,  vast,  profound,  and  wide — 
Softly  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And,  as  the  shell  upon  the  mountain's  height 

Sings  of  the  sea, 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away — 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may, 
Sing,  O  my  home — sing,  O  mv  home — of  thee  ! 
— Denver  Ttibune. 


If  Mr.  Abbey  is  successful  in  securing  the  services 
of  Herr  Richter,  says  a  New  York  journal,  he  will 
have  the  best  conductor  in  the  world  for  his  new 
opera  house.  It  is  a  luxury  for  a  singer  to  sing 
with  him,  and  a  pure  delight  to  the  audience. 
If  Mr.  Abbey  is  so  fortunate  as  to  make  this  en- 
gagement, he  should  arrange  for  Herr  Richter  to 
give  a  series  of  Wagner  concerts  in  New  York. 
Wagner  chose  him  out  of  all  Europe  to  conduct  his 
performances  ;  so  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  can 
interpret  the  master  as  the  master  would  wish  to  be 
interpreted. 

Emerson's  Minstrels  are  now  enjoying  a  successful 
season  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  Charley  Reed 
has  made  his  reappearance,  and  with  Billy  Sweat- 
man's  amusing  jokes  and  stories,  the  company  is  re- 
markably complete. 


The  fact  that  the  various  newspapers  of  New  York 
city  are  constantly  requested  by  the  managers  of  the 
Madison  Square  to  "exploit"  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan 
is  breeding  much  ill-temper  among  her  associates  in 
the  various  Mallory  companies.  The  latest  procla- 
mation issued  in  her  behalf  makes  it  appear  that  such 
artists  as  Mr.  George  Clarke.  Mr.  Tom  Whiffen, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Booth,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Cou'.dock  have 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  becoming  merely  her 
"support."  Miss  Cayvan,  who  is  a  very  charming 
lady,  is  a  very  mediocre  actress,  and  to  those  who  are 
not  illuminated  it  seems  at  least  strange  that  Mr. 
Mallory  should  be  so  bent  upon  making  a  "  star  "  of 
her  at  the  expense  of  his  other  and  much  more  meri- 
torious people.  There  is  said  to  be  reason  in  roast- 
ing eggs,  but  there  is  no  apparent  ground  for  such 
hyperbolic  enthusiasm  in  Miss  Cayvan's  interest  on 
the  part  of  her  estimable  and  usually  discreet  mana- 
ger.   

The  dudic  element  in  New  York  society  made  Miss 
Lillian  Helen  Eraham-Russell  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
bangles  heavily  adorned  with  charms.  One  day, 
after  they  did  so.  Miss  Lillian  Helen  Braham-Rus- 
sell  determined  to  present  Mr.  Edward  Solomon  with 
a  gold-mounted  baton.  The  baton  was  bought,  and 
the  gold  mounting  was  provided  by  Miss  Lillian. 
Helen  Brabam-Russell's  dude-presented  bangles. 
The  dreadful  perversion  of  those  trinkets  has  got 
abroad,  and  a  mass-meeting  of  indignant  dudes  will 
probably  be  held  at  an  early  date  in  the  lobby  of  Mr. 
Aronson's  Casino.  Meantime  Mr.  Solomon  waves 
his  trophy  with  pardonable  pride  and  admirable 
effect 


Stage  love  has  occasionally  to  be  done  by  those  ac- 
tuated by  off-stage  hate.  A  writer  instances  a  case 
where  she  who  detested  him  had  to  rush  into  the  arms 
of  him  who  cordially  loathed  her.  Being  a  true  artist, 
she  did  it  admirably.  "Good  gracious  1  you  need 
not  quite  smother  me,"  he  growled,  in  tones  of  con- 
centrated acidity.  "  You're  far  too  bitter  a  dose  for 
that,  heaven  knows,"  she  murmured.  While  holding 
her  later  on  in  an  embrace  the  expression  of  a  very 
transport  of  passion,  he  growled  :  "  Now,  pray,  don't 
lean  so  insufferably  hard."  "You  are  paid  for  hold- 
ing me,"  she  responded,  "  and  I  intend  to  make  you 
earn  your  pay."     They  hate  each  other  to  this  day. 


The  Queen  of  Roumania,  writing  under  the  name 
of  Carmen  Silvia,  has  invited  the  Swedish  composer, 
Hallstroem,  to  compose  the  music  for  a  new  opera 
written  by  her,  and  of  which  the  action  is  laid  in 
Roumania. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  of  "  Pinafore"  fame  is  in  very 
delicate  health  at  Carlsbad.  He  has  as  his  compan- 
ion Mr.  Frederick  Clay,  the  author  of  "  The-Merry 
Duchess,"  who  is  also  on  the  doctor's  list 


Bjornsterne  Bjornson  has  written  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  ;  he  calls  it  ' '  The  Glove. "  His  oldest  boy  goes 
on  ihe  stage  next  fall,  making  his  first  appearance  as 
a  "prolessional"  at  Hamburg. 


CCL.XXXVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
July  i. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Fried  Salmon,  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Chicken  Pie.     Kice  Croquettes. 

Green  Corn.     Spinach. 

Roast  Veal. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Omelet    Souffle. 

Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,    Peaches,    Plums,    and   Cherries. 

Chicken  Pie.— Cut  the  chicken  into  pieces ;  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  mace,  and  sweet  majoram;  lay  the 
chicken  into  the  dish  very  close  ;  dredge  in  some  flour,  a 
little  butter  in  small  bits,  and  a  cupful  of"  hot  water  or  veal 
stock— enough  to  fill  the  dish.  Make  a  good  paste  crust, 
and  line  the  sides  of  the  dish  and  rim  ;  put  in  the  chicken, 
and  cover  it  over  with  the  crust  ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  and 
bake  half  an  hour.  If  the  chicken  is  not  very  young,  boil 
half  an  hour,  before  it  is  cut  up,  with  some  strips  of  pork. 
A  few  of  these  strips  flavors  the  pie  nicely  in  either  case. 

Omelet  Souffle. — The  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar;  beat  them  thoroughly;  flavor  with 
lemon  or  vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a  very 
strong  froth  ;  beat  it  all  well  together.  Butter  a  dish  that 
will  just  hold  the  mixture.  Bake  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Send  to  the  table  immediately,  for  if  it  stands  a  minute  it 
will  fall.     It  must  be  served  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked. 


For  n  Fine  Coffee, 

Try  Hills  Bros.'  "  Arabian  Roast."  It  is  a  blending 
of  selected  O.  G.  Java  and  genuine  Mocha.  Arabian 
Coffee  Mills,  No.  12  Fourth  Street. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  will  commence  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music  July  10th.  Office,  14  Dupont 
Street,  rooms  62  and  63.  Residence,  2324  Clay 
Street. 

—  Sheet  Music — wholesale— ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Parisian  Bloom  makes  the  face  soft  and 
beautiful.     For  sale  at  all  druggists. 


—  Fireworks— wholesale  and  retail— Argo- 
naut  Bookstore,  215  Dupont  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Excursion  Ticket*. 

The  management  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  place  excursion  tickets 
to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Gilroy,  San  Jose\  and  in- 
termediate points,  on  sale  at  all  their  ticket-offices 
in  this  ciiy  on  account  of  the  approaching  Founh  of 
July  holidays.  These  tickets  will  be  sold  on  Tune 
29th  and  30th,  July  isl,  2I,  3d,  and  4th,  and  will  be 
good  for  return  until  July  5th,  inclusive. 


—  It  will  be  well  fok  those  who  are  Buy- 
ing a  stock  of  fireworks  for  next  Wednesday  to  re- 
member that  the  genuine  article  may  be  had  at  mod- 
erate prices  from  F.  R.  Fowler  &  Co.,  Nos.  3  and  5 
Front  Street.  The  firm  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
fireworks  at  their  extensive  laboratories  in  South  San 
Francisco,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  best 
to  be  had  in  the  market. 


On  Tuesday,  July  3d,  a  grand  prize  masquerade 
ball  will  be  given  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Goldstein  &  Cohn,  the  leading 
hair  dealers  of  the  city.  The  preparations  are  now 
being  made,  and  it  bids  fair  lo  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  affairs  of  its  kind  which  have  been  given 
this  season.  The  prizes,  which  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  their  store,  822  Market  Street,  are  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  description.  Chief  among 
them  is  a  splendid  Antisell  upright  piano-forte. 
Each  lady  will  receive  a  coupon  at  the  door,  and  the 
luckiest  lady  will  receive  the  piano.  To  the  best 
dressed  lady  will  be  given  a  magnificent  gold  watch, 
while  the  corresponding  gentleman  will  receive  a  sol- 
itaire diamond  ring  of  the  richest  description.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  prizes  in  all  to  be  distributed.  On 
the  committee  of  arrangements  will  be  found  many 
of  our  prominent  citizens,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
under  the  unrivaled  management  of  Marcus  Mayer. 

—  Notice.— Be atty's  Beethoven  Organs.— 
A  $450  Organ  for  $125.  This  special  offer  is  made 
to  our  readers  only,  and  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  without  delay.  The  well-known  reputation  of 
Mayor  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washington,  New  Jer- 
sey, is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  the 
instruments  advertised  in  another  column. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  resume  his  instructions  on  the  Pianoforte  on 
or  about  July  1st,  1883.  Office  and  residence,  320 
Geary  Street,  above  Powell. 


—  Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5. 


—  Use  South  Pratrie  Coal. 


— "  Buchu-paiba."     Quick,  complete  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.  At  Druggists. 


—  Indigestion,  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  nau- 

sea,  etc.,  cured  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Dr.  E,  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  6"so  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  g  to  5, 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Pailofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOLIDAYS. 

EXCURSION     TICKETS 

Will  be  sold  on 

June  SO ih,  July  1st,  3d,  3d.  and  4th. 

Good  to  return  until  Monday,  July  fit  It, 

From  San  Quentin  Ferry,  Market  Street. 

Fares  for  the  Round  Trip:  Camp  Taylor,  $'3.00;  Point 
Peyes,  S'i  50;  Tomales,  $3  50;  Howards  and  Duncan 
Mills,  $4.00. 

Wednesday,  July  4th, 

A    SPECIAL    EXCURSION   TIE  A  IN    will   leave    San 

Francisco  from  Saucelito  Ferry  at  8  00  A.  M.  for 
OLEMA,  TOMALES  HOWARDS.  DUACAN  MILL-, 
and  WAY  sT/VTlONS.  Returning,  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  7.50  P.  M. 

Tickets  good  for  this  Day  and  Train  only. 
Fairfax,    $1;    Camp   Taylor,    $1  75;    Point  Reyes,  $2; 
Tomales.  Howards,  and  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen.  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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DANIEL  F,  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


p\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

•*-^    CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 

corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June3-nth, 
1S83,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rale  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100  %)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  ami  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  fio-ioo  %)  peranntim  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  12  h  July,  1SS3. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Jun^  y,,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10J  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal 
taxes,  and  payable  on  «nd  after  the  2d  day  of  July,  18S3 
By  order.  GEORGE   LETTE,   Secretary. 


7JIVIBEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALL 

-*-^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1883,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July 
2,  1883.     By  order. 

VERNON   CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITT. 

TJURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■L  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &.C0.,   310  Stockton  Street. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  8)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne- 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be  delin. 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTEE-   STREET. 


"Easy"  Lawn  Mower! 


MERITORIOUS    POINTS: 

POWERFUL  TRACTION.     STEEL  OPEN  ROLLER.     Ex- 
tremely light,  rigid,  and  durable.      HANDLE  ADAPTED  TO 

INSTANTANEOUS  REMOVAL  for  stowing  the  Mower  in  small 
space.  Lifting  Cutters  ior  Protection.  Cuts  over  Large  Holes 
and  to  one  inch  of  each  Extreme  Outside.  Hooking  Knives 
easily  sharpened.  ALWAYS  READY  TO  GifiiND.  LOWER 
KNIFE  QUICKLY  ADJUSTED,  all  hardened.  PROTECTED 
JOURNALS  and  OIL  HOLES.  Every  MOWER  WARRANTED 
to  he  as  REPRESENTED. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  the  old  reliable,  meritorious  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  etc. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  AND    SACRAMENTO. 


FIREWORKS! 


FRED  R.  FOWLER,  manufacturer. 

OFFICE,  3  and  5  FRONT  STREET. 

Laboratories,  Thirteenth   Avennc  and  M  St., 
South  San  Francisco. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  from  parties  at  water- 
ing-places, villas,  campers,  etc.,  in  amounts  from  $5  to 
$r,ooo. 

HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 


OAKLAND,  CIL. 

KEV.  U.  K.  JliWETT TKIXClrAL. 


Next  term  begins  TUESDAY.  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street,  San  Franciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  MAKKET  STItEET  to 

73  5    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      $35  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS    Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  00. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents*    Furnishing    Coodx, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


THE 

PERFECT 

CORDED 

CORSET. 


One  or  the  most 
Comforta  ble 
Garments  ever 
offered  to  Ladies 
—  Easy  —  Grace- 
ful— Stylish. 

Cords  are  used  in 
place  of  bones,  and 
by  removing  the 
Elastic  in  the  Shoul- 
der Straps  it  can  be 
washed. 

Price  by  mail— Ladies',  $3.25:    Misses'.    $1.75. 

SEND  WAIST  MEASURE. 

Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union  Flannel  Bustles,  Hose 
Supporters,  Skirt  Supporters,  Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Sanitary  Towels,  etc.     Call  on  or  address 

His.  H.  91.  OR  Ell  *fc  CO., 

Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms,  326  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FINE 


^  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

«  TAILORINGS' 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.    HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

TO  TAILORING  » 

JO      I    I    ftMH    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  rl/MNU,    314-  KEARNY  ST. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

A/fONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■L'-*-    in   Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  H.  McCOKMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  I>r.  Dye's  EIe<  tio- 
Voliaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bhcuina- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kid  nor  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedycurcs  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  S^RE 


(Telephone  n 

T46    MARC 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

An  Old  Receipt  for  Chowder— Dated  1834. 
To  make  a  good  chowder,  and  have  it  quite  nice, 
Dispense  with  sweet  marjoram,  parsley,  and  spice  ; 
Some  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  are  wanted  alone. 
To  make  the  stew  eat  good,  and  slick  well  to  the  bone. 
Some  pork  is  sliced  thin  and  put  in  the  pot- 
Some  say  you  must  turn  it,  some  say  you  must  not — 
And  when  it  is  brown  take  out  of  the  fat, 
And  add  it  again  when  you  add  this  and  that. 
A  layer  of  potatoes,  sliced  a  quarter-inch  thick, 
Should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  if  you  would  make  it  eat 

slick. 
A  layer  of  onions  over  this  you  should  place, 
Then  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  some  mace. 
Then  split  open  your  crackers,  and  give  them  a  soak — 
In  eating  you'll  rind  this  the  cream  of  the  joke. 
On  the  top  of  all  this,  if  you  comply  with  my  wish, 
You  will  put,  in  large  chunks,  your  pieces  of  fish. 
Then  put  on  the  pieces  of  pork  you  have  fried — 
I  mean  those  from  which  the  fat  has  been  tried. 
In  seasoning,  I  pray  you,  don't  spare  the  cayenne, 
If  you  would  make  it  fit  to  be  eaten  by  men. 
After  adding  these  things  in  reg'lar  rotation 
You'll  have  a  dish  fit  for  the  best  of  the  nation. 
And  when  yon  have  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  lid 
All  the  materials  with  a  plate  should  be  hid. 
A  quart  of  water  should  be  put  in  the  kettle, 
The  quality  of  which  should  be  of  bell-metal.  _ 
When  boiled  a  half-hour  add  a  quart  of  port  wine, 
And  you'll  serve  up  a  dish  worth  more  than  a  mine. 

The  following  answer  toa  dinner  invitation  sent  by 
the  French  artist  Gerome  to  a  Parisian  hostess  ex- 
plains itself:  "  Madame  :  You  invite  me  to  meet  cer- 
tain ecrevisses  a  ia  bordelaise.  I  will  accept  if  you 
will  follow  to  the  letter  this  receipt  for  preparing 
them  :  To  twenty-four  ecrevisses — for  we  shall  be 
four— add  a  bottle  of  Vin  de  Grave— let  us  be  Bor- 
delaise  at  all  points  ;  an  onion  cut  in  two,  four  pieces 
of  garlic,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  half  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste  of  your  cook, 
who  must  be  a  brunette — Bordelaise  again.  Let  the 
whole  boil  together  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then 
wash  the  ecrevisses  in  champagne,  after  which  let 
them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  sauce  p'tquajite 
—if  I  may  so  call  it ;  and  when  the  twenty-four  young 
ladies  have  put  on  their  red  gowns,  let  them  be  served 
boiling  hot.  Ah,  I  forgot  cayenne  pepper. — Gerome, 
Artiste  Culinaire." 

They  seem  to  be  living  well  at  Zanzibar.  Here  is 
the  menu  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Sultan  of  that 
land  to  the  admiral  of  the  French  squadron  : 

POTAGES. 

A  la  royale  Au  lait  d'amandes. 

POlSSONS. 

Filets  de  sole  a  la  normande, 

Saumon  grille,  sauce  mayonnaise. 

RELEVBS. 

Vol-au-vent  de  volailles  aux  truffes, 

Pigeons  en  compote  au  champignons. 

Filet  saute  dans  sa  gelce  aux  petits  pois, 

CCtelettes  a  la  jardiniere,  Canetons  aux  olives, 

Croquettes  aux  huitres,  sauce  tomate. 

ENTREES. 

Dindon  rCti, 

Selle  de  mouton  aux  confitures, 

Oison  roti  aux  pommes  et  petits  pois, 

Poularde  de  Guinee  rOtie,  sauce  espagnole, 

Eccuf  rOti,  sauce  raifort,  Poularde  rotie. 

ENTREMETS. 
Pate  de  foies  gras,  Macaroni  aufromage, 

Licvre  rod,  sauce  poivrade,  Salade  de  pommes, 

Pudding,  Charlotte  de  pommes, 

Croquettes  de  riz  aux  confitures, 
Bavaroise  aux  fraises,         Gelee  d' oranges. 
GLACES. 
Creme  glacee  a  la  Gre'vy,  A  la  Republique, 

A  la  Flore,  a  la  Marine,  Eau  frappe'e. 
SIROPS. 
Groseille,  limon.  Ananas,  poires. 
DESSERTS. 
Gateaux,  Fruits  assortis. 

There  were  no  wines,  however.  Nothing  but  iced 
water  and  various  kinds  of  syrups,  as  the  law  of  Mo- 
hammed does  not  permit  intoxicating  beverages. 

The  etymology  of  many  famous  dishes,  says  the 
St.  James's  Gazette,  is  very  doubtful ;  but  Monsieur 
Jules  Claretie  has,  in  his  latest  contribution  to  the 
Temps,  cleared  up  one  or  two  obscure  points  :  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  origin  of  the  term  * '  bouchees  a  la 
Reine. "  This  dish  was  invented  by  Marie  Leczinska, 
the  wife  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was  very  fond  of  good 
living  ;  while  the  king's  mistress  stood  godmother  not 
only  to  the  "  tendrons  d'agneau  a  la  Pompadour" 
— that  goes  without  saying — but  to  the  "  filets  de  vo- 
laille  a  la  Bellevue,"  named  after  the  palace  in  which 
she  used  to  entertain  her  royal  lover  at  supper.  Marie 
Leczinska's  father — King  Stanislas  of  Poland — in 
vented  the  "baba,"  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the 
English  "tipsy  cake";  while  the  Mayonnaise  sauce 
was  invented  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Mahon,  and  has  since  been  corrupted  into 
"  mayonnaise."  The  Bechamel  sauce  is  named  after 
the  marquis  who  acted  as  steward  of  the  household  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  sauce  Soubise  was  invented  by 
the  artist  of  that  name,  just  as  the  "  filet  a  la 
Montgolfier"  was  by  the  first  of  the  aeronauts,  the 
filet  being  blown  out  and  distended  like  a  balloon. 
"  Filet  de  lapereau  a  la  Berry  "  was  a  dish  due  to  the 
culinary  genius  of  the  duchess  of  that  name,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Regent  during  the  minority  of  Louts  XV. ; 
and  "poulet  Marengo"  commemorates  the  battle 
after  which  Napoleon  I.  is  said  to  have  dined  upon 
chicken  cooked  in  this  fashion.  The  Ust  might  be 
lengthened  at  discretion,  though  Monsieur  Jules 
Claretie  ought  not  to  have  omitted  mention  of  the 
"filet  de  bceuf  Rossini,"  the  invention  of  the  great 
musician,  who  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  is  venerated  by  gourmets  almost 
as  much  as  by  opera-goers. 

It  is  related  of  a  wealthy  Cincinnati  merchant,  that 
after  the  play  he  went  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
to  a  fashionable  restaurant.  The  bill-of-fare,  being 
in  French,  was  all  Greek  to  the  merchant,  so  picking 
out  a  dish  which  he  thought  looked  good,  he  pointed 
to  it  and  said  to  the  waiter:  "Bring  me  four  of 
those."  The  waiter  stared  and  departed,  only  to  re- 
turn presently  and  ask  if  there  had  not  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  order.  "  No,"  said  the  merchant,  point- 
ing again,  "  four  of  those."  With  an  expression  of 
deep  anxiety  upon  his  face,  the  waiter  once  more 
went  away.  In  a  moment  the  head  waiter  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  and  said  :  "Assuredly,  sir,  you  do 
not  mean  four  of  those."  "Yes,  sir,  I  do;  why 
not?  "  "  Because  that  means  a  big  macaroni  pyra- 
mid, and  I  don't  think  your  party  could  manage  four 
of  them  at  one  silting."  Pride  was  conqured  by 
hunger,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  he  knew 
v.ry.\  ng  of  French,  but  that  he  wanted  something  to 
He  got  it. 


The  best  ccre  for  DISEASEo  of  the  nertes, 
- ,  and  muscles,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Songs  of  Summer. 
Sing  a  song  of  juleps, 

Goblet  full  of  mint, 
Sing  it  to  the  man  you  meet — 

Perhaps  he'll  take  the  hint. 

Soon  will  light  and  airy  Phyllis, 
Whose  rare  charms  all  poets  toot, 

Look  about  the  iize  of  Jumbo 
In  her  bathing-suit. 

Soon  the  maiden  in  the  sea, 
Dashing,  splashing  joyously, 
Quick  will  jump  and  murmur  :  "Ohl" 
When  the  lobster  grabs  her  toe. 

—Puck. 


Who? 
Who  visits  us  in  summer's  heat? 
Who  bores  us  often  on  the  street? 
Who  frequently  at  home  we  meet? 
Who  sails  around  on  pinions  fleet  ? 
Who  takes  in  every  free-lunch  treat? 
Who  dines  with  poor  and  the  elite? 
Who  always  gorges  on  fresh  meat? 
Who  never  deigns  to  take  a  treat, 
But  always  stands  upon  his  feet 
Whenever  he's  inclined  to  eat? . 
Who  should  it  be  but  that  petite 
Little  biter,  with  the  sweet 

Name,  Mosquit? 

— Boston  Courier. 

A  WaiL 

"Look  at  Browning  1 "  what  a  cuss  I 

Gets  his  poems  printed — 

While  they  bounce  the  rest  of  us 

Ere  our  hopes  are  hinted. 

—  Unknown  poet,  not  in  Century  Bric-a-Brac. 

"A   Ma  Future." 
Shall  we  meet  in  the  country  or  city, 

'Mid  crowds,  or  in  green,  shady  lane? 
Are  you  wise,  or  exceedingly  pretty  ? 

Shall  you  be  a  "  dear  Lady  Disdain  "  ? 

Your  hair,  is  it  dusky  or  golden  ? 

Your  eyes,  are  they  black,  brown,  or  blue? 
Will  your  glances  my  fond  heart  embolden, 

And  shall  you  be  fickle  or  true  ? 

Are  you  just  a  sweet  innocent  maiden, 
Whose  only  demesne  is  her  face, 

Or  an  heiress,  whose  trunks  will  be  laden 
With  satins  and  silks  and  point  lace  ? 

Will  long  or  will  short  be  our  wooing  ! 

And  shall  we  look  back  with  regret 
To  our  season  of  amorous  cooing, 

Like  doves,  when  the  red  suu  has  set? 

If  you  should  these  matters  discover, 
I  hope  without  fail  you'll  let  know 
"  An  ardent,  expectant,  young  lover," 
Box  Steen,  at  the  Cambridge  P.  O. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Uvs   Acidulosse. 
Cock-eyed  Benjamin  Franklin  B. 
Got  awfully  left  on  his  LL.D.  ; 
An  honor  conferred  by  the  Harvard  Trustee 
On  Govs,  elected  annuallee. 

But  Ben  didn't  mind.     "  You  know,"  sezee, 
"When  it's  scooped  by  a  man  like  Rutherford  B., 
Or  the  President-ex,  Ulysses  S.  G., 
'Tis  a  barren  and  empty  LL.  Degree, 
Not  worth  a  tinker's  D-D-D. 
To  me," 

Sezee.  —J-JC*  B.  in  Life. 

Plain    Ben. 
Ben  Butler  he  was  a  governor,  and 
He  governed  the  good  old  Bay  State  land. 
But  some  of  the  men  of  Boston  town, 
They  cursed  him  up  and  they  cursed  him  down. 
And  a  man  named  Hoar,  whose  name  was  great 
In  the  great  old  names  of  the  old  Bay  State, 
If  Ben  was  elected,  this  man  he  swore 
He  never  would  live  in  the  State  no  more. 
But  Ben  was  elected,  and  this  man  Hoar 
Lives  right  in  the  State,  the  same  as  before. 
In  Boston  town  it  used  to  be 
They  made  the  governor  double  ell  dee. 
And  other  men  of  small  renown 
Were  double  ell  deed  in  Boston  town. 
Lawyers  who  never  had  a  cause 
Wore  Harvard's  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  wealthy  ass  and  the  man  of  sin 
In  Harvard's  coffers  who  poured  their  tin 
Were  always  held  by  Harvard  to  be 
Most  worthy  of  taking  a  high  degree. 
And  always  the  governor,  bad  or  good, 
They  double  ell  deed,  as  they  thought  they  should, 
But  in  an  un  gubernatorial  way 
Ben  raked  the  State  like  a  field  of -hay. 
From  the  lane  on  the  farm  to  the  street  in  the  town, 
He  stirred  them  up  and  he  ' '  sot "  them  down. 
He  rattled  them  all  most  vigorouslee 
O'er  the  paupers'  graves  at  Tewksburree. 
And  he  carried  a  veto,  as  soon  they  found, 
That  weighed  a  hundred  thousand  pound. 
With  a  soldier's  strength  and  a  despot's  will, 
He  walked  "  on  the  grass  "  on  Bunker  Hill. 
And  when  Harvard  College  his  actions  seed, 
It  hoped  that  itself  might  be  dee  deed 
If  it  took  this  governor,  stern  and  grim, 
And  made  a  double  ell  dee  of  him. 
But  in  spile  of  college,  in  spite  of  Hoar, 
Ben  Butler  is  still  the  gov-er-nor. 
And  a  few  more  kicks  like  this,  and  then 
He  will  be  governor  once  again. 
You  might  set  him  down  on  the  Common  prim, 
And  pile  the  State  House  on  top  of  him  ; 
And  bring  a  college  or  two,  beside. 
On  the  gilded  dome  to  pile  their  pride  ; 
And  heap  a  caucus  or  too  on  high, 
Till  the  mountain  of  "  influence  "  kissed  the  sky  ; 
And  then  you  might  pile  on  the  top  of  all 
Old  South  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall ; 
And  up,  and  through,  and  out  of  it  then 
He'd  "bob  up  serenely,"  same  old  Ben. 

— Hawkeye. 


The  Secret 


of  the  universal  success  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is  sim- 
ply this :  It  is  the  best  Iron 
preparation  ever  made;  is 
compounded  on  thoroughly 
scientific,  chemical  and 
medicinal  principles,  and 
does  just  what  is  claimed  for 
it — no  more  and  no  less. 

By  thorough  and  rapid 
assimilation  with  the  blood, 
it  reaches  every  part  of  the 
system,  healing,  purifying 
and  strengthening.  Com- 
mencing at  the  foundation 
it  builds  up  and  restores  lost 
health — in  no  other  way  can 
lasting  benefit  be  obtained. 


;S  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Nov.  7. 
1  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
a  very  weak  stomach,  heartburn,  and 
dyspepsia inits worstform.  Nearly 
everything  I  ate  gave  me  distress, 
and  1  could  eat  but  little.  I  have 
tried  everythmgrecommended,  have 
taken  the  prescriptions  of  a  dozen 
physicians,  but  got  no  relief  until  I 
took  Brown's  Irott  Bitters.  I  feel 
none  of  the  old  troubles,  and  am  a 
new  man.  I  am  getting  much 
stronger,  and  feel  first-rate.  I  am 
a  railroad  engineer,  and  now  make 
my  trips  regularly.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  your  wonder- 
ful medicine.  D.  C.  Mack. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
does  not  contain  whiskey 
or  alcohol,  and  will  not 
blacken  the  teeth,  or  cause 
headache  and  constipation. 
It  will  cure  dyspepsia,  indi- 
gestion, heartburn,  sleep- 
lessness, dizziness,  nervous 
debility,  weakness,  &c. 


Use  only  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co. ,  Baltimore.  Crossed 
red  lines  and  trade-mark  on  wrapper. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
aid  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  La^  Screws,  Nnts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 


^tmgafot 

NATURAL  ^ 

APERIENT  WATER.  ^ 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE/' 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers* 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
CKILLOX, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
1NDIEN 

GRILLON 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Uneqnaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

....ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  6tted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  frcm  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $3.50. 

WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  t OINTY,  CJJ.IFOK.MA. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
hsh  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  £.  It.  Worth,  ol  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetuainarians. 

Telephone  connects  withTelegraphat  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel . 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  £14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  31.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Max. 
ket  Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  31.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyviile,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Or.  €.  M.  i;aii:>,  Proprietor. 


JETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Balits,  .ski  per  Meek. 

The  ./Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  M. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOAD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

•^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  lit 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nicb,  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1S54.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


/ 


TABER,  11AKKER  &  Co., 

U PORTERS    A:\D      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


;■ 


R.    COWEH. 


J.   W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAEB-KI>C    CnTKCHi 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Co  uimissionMerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Regnlar  Dispatch  line  of  rackets  to  Honoluln.  H   I. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc. 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

64    and  647  Jlarket  Street 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,   Monday.    April  30,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A  .  M. 
*4.00  P.  M, 
*4-  30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.    M. 

9,30  A.  M. 

4,30  P.    M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  H. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M, 

7.3O  A.  M. 
10.  OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  T.L. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5- 3°  P-   *'- 

8.00  A.  ;.i . 
*8.oo  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
t  10. 00 A,  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9,30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
*4-3°  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-30  P.   M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa 


IDeming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 
and  East f  Emigrant.. 

'  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

[  Stockton  }  via  Martinez. 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 


.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera and  Fresno.. 


.  Marys ville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. .. 


Ogden  and ) 

East j" 

Red  Bluff 
and  Tehama 
Redding. . . . 
Sacramento 
and  Colfax, 

Sacramento, 
Sacramento 
San  Jose 


Express 

Emigrant 

>  via  Marysville  . 
}  via  Woodland. . 


via  Livermore. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia 

via  Benicia , 

River  Steamers. 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland" "" 


2.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  p.  M. 
*io.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P,  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.lO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  II. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.4O  P.   M. 

3.4Q  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
"8.40 A.  M. 


MOV 


M. 


6.  IO  A.  M. 

5,40  P.  M. 

''7.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II  IO  A.  M. 

*IO-IO  A.M. 

*6.oa  A.  M. 

*3-40  p.  M. 

J  3. 40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*  IO-IO  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

JlI-IO  A.  M. 

II.IO  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

*IO- IO  A.  M. 

{(l.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leavingat  9.30  A.M.  should  meet  pacific  Express  from 
"El  Pas  o  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

.30,   9-00,    9.3O,     IO.OO,   IO.30,    II.OO,   II.30,   12. OO,    12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  200,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6,oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-3o,  "3.30,  "4.00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00, 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

J  II.OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *  6.  oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12. oo,  112.30,  1. 00, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  '12.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 
10.00,  11.00,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— »6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.20,  tS.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3c, 
S.00  '5.36,  G.oo,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,    '6.5c,    ^7.20,    *7-5Q.   *8.20, 

•8.50,    *9-2°»   *io.2i,   *4-20.    '4.50,   '5.20,   *s.50,    *6.2o, 

*6.5o,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  "5.45,  I6.45, 

ta.15,  *3-I5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 2 7,  *5.s7,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 

7.57,  8.27,    8.57,  9-27.   9-57.    IO-27>    ™-57,    «-=7.   IJ-57. 

12.27,  12.57,  I-27.  1-57.   2-27.  2-57.  3-27.   3-57.  4-27.    4-57, 

5-27.  5-57.  6-27.  6-57.  7-57,  8.57.  9-57i  IO-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.36,*6.o6, 6.36,  7.C6, 

7.36,   8.06,    8.36,    9.06,   9.36,    10.06,   10.36,   11.06,    11.36. 

12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06.  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4-06,  4.36, 

5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.06,  9-c6,  10.06,  11.06. 
From  ALAMEDA  —  *5-22,   "5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8. 22,  8. 52,  9.22,  9.52,  t  tO.22,   IO.52,    III. 22,   11,52,  tl2.22, 

12.52,  ti-22,  1.52,   2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,    5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  S.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — '5.15,  *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 

•8,15,  8.45,  J9.15,  9-45.  tio-15.  IO-45,  tn.15.  "-45.  "-45. 

1-45.  2-45.3-45.  4-15.    4-45,    5-i5,  5-45.  6.15,   6.45,   7-45. 

8-45,  9-45.  i°-45- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s-45.  *°.i5>  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

8.45,    Jg.is,    9.45.    io-45.   t«.45,    1-45,    2.45,    3.45,  4.45, 

*5- IS.  5-45   <6. 15,  6.45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5.  9-i5,  «-i5,  *.*5,  3-^1 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6..-5,  8.15,  *xo.z^,  T£.xs,  z.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  Iiotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tii*'  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hirhertooubnown  in  American  hotel*. 
Guests  entertained  on  ellher  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  reslauraut  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL, 


llHIRMGfi 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  18^3,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


to.  30  a.  ;■ 

IO.4O  A.  t 

*3-30  P.  6 
4-25  p.  a 

*5-i5  p.  » 

6.30  p.  ft 

txx.45  P-  * 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
MenloPark f 


8.30  a.  m. 


3-30  p.  1 
4.25  p.  j 


■  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
;  ..  .Principal  Way  Stations.. 


6.40   A. 

M 

"8.IO   A. 

M 

9.O3   A 

M 

*10.02   A. 

M 

*3-36  r. 

M 

U-59   P- 

M 

6.00   P 

M. 

t--5°   p 

M 

18.15    p 

M. 

9.03    A. 

M. 

IO.03    A. 

At 

*3-36    P- 

M. 

b.OO    P. 

M. 

tS.I5    P. 

M. 

I0.4O  A.  i 

*3-30  P.  1 


J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  1    *io.o2  , 
I  — Salinas,  and  Monterey...  j       6.00  i 


10.40  A. 
*3-3*>  P- 


"•  \  ..Hollisterand  TresPinos..  \  *I?°2  Al  M" 

M.     I J  6.00    P.    M. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3°  P. 


(  Watsonville,    Camp  Goodall,  1  * 
*  <  Aptos.New  Erighton.Soque!,  > 
'    ((CampCapitolaj&SantaCriuJ 


IO.02   A.  M. 
6  CO   P.    M. 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Sotedad  and  way  stations.  ■  |      6.00  p. 


t7-3°  A.  I 


)  ..Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  )     .„ 

/ (Sunday  Excursion) |   t8"*3  F'  "' 


Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Cla:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.03,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  S3.00. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  z  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER   ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  I, 

1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For   SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin    Ferry) — *7.o5, 
tS.15,  *9.20,  tio.25  A  M.,   ti.io,  *i.45,  f3-45.  *4-5o  P.  M. 
(Via   Saucelito  Ferry) — |8.oo.  *8.5o  A.  M. ,  *3.35,   *^.io 
t6.4o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
f8.5o,  "10,35,  tn-45  A  M.,  "2.15   +2.25  t4-25,  ''5.20  P.  M. 
(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  "8.45  A  M.,  tfi.zo 
*  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


P.   M. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.50  A.  M., 
x-3°i  3-35,  5-3°  -P-   M. 

(Sundays)— 3.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M.  >,.=<'* 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4-45  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M,,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


8,"A  A.   M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
••JV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


IS  S*  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  4eJ  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.     (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 

arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$z;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

?4  oo- 


SUNDAY  EXCU    SIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry )    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  51.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in    San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1.  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $z  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


J.  A.  CAMPSKLT,. 


S.  GRAT  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&11  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,   Newark,    San   Jose,    los 

Gatos,   Glenwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  snorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars  ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandxo,  West  San  Lo- 
•O"  renzo,  Russelts,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenixeville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Dough-rtys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arri"ing  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

k>  »>j|  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
/*•(>"  varado,  Newark,  Centre  ville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4  0A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,and  interme- 
•Ow  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M,  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50  ;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AXD  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9-30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A  M.  ^[12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
n.^5  P-   M. 

Front  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57— §6-57— 8-52— 9-52— IO-52—1fn. 52  A  M.  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52—3.52—4.52  —  5.52 — 6.52  —  0,35—10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

Front  High  Street,  Alauieda— 45-45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— S.35— 9-35— 1°-35— ^Ui-35  A  AI.  12.35—1-35—2.35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35— 920— 10.35— 11.35  p-  M- 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     1 — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,       R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOK  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1883. 

cTpJM-„  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th. . 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st.. 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  1  ith . 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  saie 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fonrtr. 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent 

UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wh2rt 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  whec 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LO£ 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BAREARA,  and  VE1T- 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Sook  Manufacturers 

304  Sanscine  Street,  near  Pine, 


JOHN  TA11.0K  &  CO. 

nS  a^d  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS*     MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 

'pHE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  flaid  up S  3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.300,000 

Aghncy  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier! 

AGEVTS— New  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Banb  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  \ew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  <& 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


LONBOjV  AM)  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

MANCHESTER 
Fire  Assnrance  Company 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

BRITISH  ASD  FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.  (limited) 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 


BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER.     -      -     MANAGER. 

S16  California  Street.  San  Franciseo. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cmc  Coast,  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

LJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  '416  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684,332  8} 

"RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SrCitETARY    CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C.     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 


ESGOING 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  Ihe  Highest  Siyle  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  GLAP!/  *>  GO. 


645  and  64 


16 


THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanFrancisccy 

1863. 

Capifeastocls 

lS3.Q0O.OO0.OD 
r«HrpIUS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cat,  July  1, 1883. 


PIPER  HEIDSIEGK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1888, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOBX  OSBOBSJ,  SON  A  CO., 

New  Tort  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  Stales  and  Canada. 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING   *   CO. 

407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOB    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


fffffl    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers',  a^^^B 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason  &^Tp^P^*9 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J  J  fg>    J    |  J 


IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 

"'■■;  ?f|«f" 

S;e=5f> 
f  »s,7s.x 

D.  8,  BROWN  *  CO.,  Ko.  Si;  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Kef  ail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 
Agent  Plttgbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 
118    and    120    Reale    Street.    S.   F. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
Market  street. 


4-11   413  &  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


AST-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   <fc    GO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  descriptiou  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

HeniMie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCHFON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital. $ToO,000 

Asseis,  December  31, 1882,     -       •         $1,356,060 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  y.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  0 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


SPRING    STYLES. 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS. 


"THE  DOMESTIC  PATTERNS  ARE 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire   to  dress  well.      Unsurpassed    in    style. 
Perfcet  in  fit.     Send  stamp  or  call  for  catalogue. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N,  W,  SPAULDING.   J.PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

■^■VlJUl/Uln.rin  nn  na  nrt  nB.nn.nlUUUU1-AfUl.v- 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


JUULLER'S     OPTICAL     OEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    i^Two  Uours  Notice. 

-^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  ihor- 
-^^onghlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cot  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


Cured.   Qreats:t  InTentiua 

oftheage.   Pierce  &Si>.\' 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran    -..i. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  g  MACHINE 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  hare  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS.    MILLS,     MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANDFACTIRIXG   COMPANY. 

Carbolized  Rubber  llose.  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubber  llosc,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  llose, 
Rubber  llose,  <Coin  petit  ion,)  Suction  llose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers1  Hose,  Ste:>ni  Firc-Englne 
Hose,  Carbolizcd  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDE 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  *   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'      Street. 
,OT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of   Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  AUOLPBIE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 

MACNESO-CALGITE 


Fire  and 
Bur£lar<proot 


>AFES 


Jewel,  Bond,      AAQCQ 
and  Note  wMO  E.  W 


house-      AUCQTQ 
MOLD  on  CO  I  o 


».  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

3C  California  St.,  S.  F.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


, 


